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THE  CONTINENT. 

THE  New  Year  begins  with  a  Revolution,  but  it  is  a 
Revolution  of  an  unusual  type,  for  it  seems,  if  it  is 
what  it  is  represented,  to  have  been  really  made  with  rose¬ 
water.  Alfonso  XII.  has  had  a  throne  offered  him,  not  by 
one  military  adventurer,  but  by  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
great  cities,'  and  even  Marshal  Serrano  himself.  The  mys¬ 
terious  expedition  of  the  Marshal  is  now  explained.  He 
went  to  the  North,  not  to  fight  the  Carlists,  but  to  ascei- 
tain  whether  he  was  wanted  any  longer  as  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Government.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
not  wanted,  and  came  back  to  Madrid  to  own  himself  super¬ 
seded  and  an  Alfonsist.  The  new  King’s  Ministry  was 
ready  to  hand,  and  the  King  himself  was  found  engaged, 
when  his  new  honours  came  upon  him,  just  as  a  model  young 
Prince  ought  to  have  been  engaged  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  reading  Macaulay’s  Life  of  Clive,  and  he 
appears  to  be  a  studious  and  estimable  young  man,  work¬ 
ing  hard  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  only  indulging  in 
light  literature  on  Sundays.  It  must  be  owned  that 
Europe  has  much  improved  in  one  way  during  the  last  half- 
century.  The  heirs  of  thrones,  or  aspirants  to  thrones,  no 
longer  lead  a  life  of  mere  pleasure.  They  work  harder 
than  most  boys  of  their  age,  and  pass  their  youth 
as  if  they  were  going  in  for  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  Things  were  different  in  the  days  of  Queen  Isabella, 
and  she  was  brought  up  to  look  on  royalty  in  a  different 
light.  Now  she  has  very  wisely  retired  and  abandoned  the 
field  to  her  son,  and  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  with 
which  the  young  King  sets  out  is  considered  to  be  that 
neither  his  mother,  nor  that  shadowy  person  her  husband, 
is  to  go  with  him.  He  is  to  start  all  alone,  and  free  from 
the  incubus  of  his  mother.  She  is  a  woman  exactly  fitted 
to  live  in  a  large  house  in  Paris,  and  not  at  all  fitted  to  be 
a  Queen ;  but  she  has  had  a  melancholy  life.  The  Count 
of  Paris  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  visitors 
who  called  to  pay  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  new  King  ; 
and  if  such  visits  give  pleasure  to  any  one,  no  one  owed  a 
mark  of  repentant  respect  to  the  son  of  Isabella  more  than 
the  grandson  of  the  man  who  ruined  her  fame  and  happi¬ 
ness.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  fate  of  King 
Alfonso  after  he  enters  the  country  which  he  now  calls 
his  own.  The  chances  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  against  any 
head  of  the  Government  of  Spain.  Even  if  the  Carlists  are 
now  willing  to  come  to  terms,  or  can  be  forced  to  surrender 
by  troops  which  will  be  allowed  to  do  what  they  can  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end,  the  King  will  have  the  old  difficulties  to 
encounter — needy  adventurers  in  high  places,  an  army  accus¬ 
tomed  to  revolt,  the  dictation  of  priests,  the  want  of  money, 
the  apathy  and  the  selfishness  of  his  subjects.  But  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  the  King  will  have  some  advantages 
in  ascending  his  throne  under  present  circumstances 
which  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  waited  to 
reign  until  his  mother  died,  and  his  mother’s  reign  had 
not  been  cut  short.  He  has  had  a  warning  which  may  be 
useful  to  him,  and  has  seen  the  falsity  of  his  mother’s 
theory  that  she  might  do  whatever  she  pleased  so  long  as 
she  made  it  worth  the  while  of  the  most  successful  among 
the  military  adventurers  who  surrounded  her  to  keep  her  on 
the  throne.  He  has  had  the  advantages,  too,  of  exile  and 
of  leisure  for  study  and  of  comparative  obscurity  in  early 
life,  and  he  wakens  the  hopes  and  the  interest  which  attach 
to  what  is  unknown  in  character  and  disposition.  He 
enjoys,  further,  the  great  gain  of  beginning  to  reign  when 
a  sad  experience  has  shown  that  everything  that  has  been 
proposed  instead  of  him  has  broken  down,  when  the 


Republic  has  ended  in  a  miserable  fiasco,  wdien  Carlism  has 
been  shown  not  to  be  able  to  pass  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
corner  where  its  adherents  live,  and  when  the  experiment  of 
calling  in  a  foreign  Prince  has  been  tried  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  and  yet  has  failed  completely. . 

Spain  is  likely  to  attain  to  a  settlement  of  its  affairs 
more  speedily  than  France,  simply  because  France  is  far 
the  more  advanced  of  the  two  countries.  Things  can  go 
on  under  an  interregnum  in  France.  There  is  no  civil 
war,  no  national  bankruptcy,  no  room  for  military  adven¬ 
turers.  There  is  order,  there  is  wealth,  there  is  security, 
there  is  peace  in  France,  and  so  parties  can  wrangle  in  a 
comfortable  and  protracted  manner.  It  might  be  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  Marshal  MacMahon  to  understand  what  on  earth 
he  is ;  but  he  can  go  on  without  understanding  it,  and  no 
one  seems  inclined  to  solve  the  difficulty  for  him.  He 
wakes  every  morning  to  ask  himself  whether  he  is  simply 
a  stopgap  or  the  head  of  some  describable  sort  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  every  evening  he  goes  to  rest  without  having 
any  means  of  answering  the  question.  Eveiy  new  day 
suggests  the  puzzle  how  the  Centres  are  to  be  brought 
together,  and  every  new  day  sees  the  Centres  as  near  to 
each  other  and  as  far  off  as  ever.  There  is  no  real  pressure 
forcing  either  to  yield.  They  are  like  two  bargainers  at  a 
fair,  one  of  whom  does  not  much  want  money,  and  the 
other  of  whom  does  not  much  want  a  cow.  One  Centre 
buttons  up  its  pocket,  and  the  other  Centre  takes  home 
its  cow,  and  both  think  they  can  wait  till  the  morrow 
to  come  to  terms.  Over  the  German  border  there  may 
be  obseiwed  something  of  the  same  tendency  to  make 
a  fuss  about  little  things.  The  German  mind  is  now  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  great  question  whether  the  Minister  of  Justice 
will  be  driven  out  of  office.  There  are  many  ways  of 
putting  the  puzzle,  it  being  conceded  on  all  hands  that, 
except  to  the  Minister  himself,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  he  goes  or  stays.  It  may  be  asked  whether  he 
will  go,  and,  if  so,  how  he1  will  like  going,  and  when  he 
will  go ;  and,  if  he  stays,  whether  his  staying  will  hurt  any 
one’s  feelings,  and  whose  and  how  much.  Of  course  all 
nations  take  up  these  little  questions  now  and  then.  The 
great  quarrel  between  Air.  Ayrton  and  Dr.  Hooker, 
which  to  many  persons  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  Gladstone  Alinistry,  cannot  have  seemed  of 
European  importance  to  German  eyes.  These  bargainings 
of  the  French  Centres,  these  German  speculations  about 
the  retirement  of  the  AIinister  of  Justice,  show  nothing 
except  that  the  nations  in  which  they  are  going  on  are  not 
for  the  moment  the  prey  of  any  great  agitations.  Things 
appear  more  settled  in  Europe  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Two  very  able  men,  Prince  Bismarck  and  Duke  Decazes, 
have  been  strenuously  at  work  to  make  peace  possible, 
and  more  and  more  assured,  and  they  have  not  laboured 
in  vain.  The  year  that  is  now  beginning  will  undoubtedly 
see  vast  and  incessant  preparations  made  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Russia  for  a  future  war  at  some  distant 
and  uncertain  time,  but  the  time  of  this  war  seems  more 
distant  and  uncertain  than  it  did. 

As  soon  as  men  are  relieved  from  the  absorbing  terrors  of 
immediate  war,  they  are  left  free  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  distracting  subjects  of  religion  and  money.  England, 
France,  and  Germany  are  not  much  troubled  with  money 
difficulties ;  for  even  in  France  the  revival  and  progress  of 
trade  since  the  war  have  been  so  rapid  and  extensive  that 
the  burdens  of  the  war  do  not  tell  very  severely  on  the 
national  prosperity.  But  Austria  and  Italy  are  hampered 
with  great  financial  difficulties,  which,  however,  they  are 
setting  themselves  resolutely  to  surmount,  and  which,  with 
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their  unmistakable  willingness  to  show  good  faith  and  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  they  may  confidently  hope  to  sur¬ 
mount  if  the  peace  of  Europe  docs  but  continue.  Turkey 
is,  as  usual,  occupied  with  trim  eternal  question  how  to 
borrow  enough  to  meet  the  next  coupon.  But  the  general 
financial  state  of  Europe  is  much  better  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  its  soundness  is  shown  perhaps  by  nothing 
more  conclusively  than  by  the  high  price  of  the  securities 
of  many  of  the  smaller  States.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  it  may  even  be  added, 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  investors.  Whether  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  there  is,  as  in  that  of  finance,  increasing  repose, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  There  is  scarcely  a  Government 
in  Europe  with  which  the  Pope  has  not  a  standing  quarrel. 
But  the  quarrels  between  the  Papacy  and  civil  Governments 
are  not  perhaps  quite  so  furious  as  they  were,  except  in 
Germany.  The  stand  made  in  France  by  Duke  Decazes 
against  his  country  being  drawn  into  a  religious  crusade 
has  tended  to  abate  the  pretensions  of  the  Ultramontane 
party;  and  in  Italy  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits  and 
their  friends,  to  which  the  Pope  so  strongly  objects,  in  the 
recent  elections,  has  not  succeeded  in  creating  a  clerical 
party  in  the  Chamber.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on 
both  sides  to  wait  during  the  life  of  the  Pope,  and  to  see 
what  will  be  the  policy  of  his  successor.  But  the  Pope  is  in 
the  flower  of  a  green  old  age,  and  enjoys  the  gentle  excite¬ 
ment  and  substantial  pleasures  of  a  comfortable  martyrdom, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  state  of  expectation 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  enemies  should  not  be  prolonged 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The  first  act  of  the  new  King 
of  Spain  was  to  telegraph  for  the  Pope’s  blessing,  and  he 
may  reasonably  hope  to  get  it,  for  the  Pope  was  very  fond  of 
his  mother,  and  has  never  been  betrayed  into  officially 
blessing  the  Carlists.  Experience  may  have  convinced  the 
controllers  of  the  Papal  policy  that  their  interests  are 
really  promoted  most  surely  when  their  own  special  and 
exclusive  friends  are  not  triumphant,  and  when  they  can 
give  something  valuable  to  half-friends  who  will  do  them 
a  kindness  in  return.  The  triumph  of  Don  Carlos  would 
have  provoked  a  bitter  hostility  to  priests  in  three-fourths 
of  Spain,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  in  France  would  have 
revived  the  antipathies  of  the  Restoration.  In  the  modern 
world  devoted  monarchs  and  pious  Court  cliques  do  more 
harm  to  the  Papacy  than  good.  What  suits  it  best  is  a 
Government  that  lets  it  alone,  like  that  of  England,  or  a 
Government  that  bargains  with  it,  like  that  of  the  Second 
Empire.  Spain  is  much  more  likely  to  behave  itself 
pleasantly  to  the  Pope  under  Don  Alfonso  than  under  a 
Legitimist  crusader ;  and  the  new  King  may  naturally 
think  that  he  has  a  fair  claim  to  start  with  such  advantages 
as  the  Pope’s  blessing  can  give  him. 


POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 

THE  year  begins  with  a  prospect  of  political  calm,  on 
which  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  prudent  implicitly 
to  rely.  Not  only  is  the  Government  majority  secure,  but 
there  is  for  the  moment  no  organized  Opposition.  Re¬ 
peated  and  ostentatious  professions  of  unabated  confidence 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  mean  nothing  but  a  suspicion  that  he  has 
for  the  present  made  himself  impossible.  His  most  vehe¬ 
ment  adherents  boldly  anticipate  his  abandonment  of  all 
the  principles  of  his  life,  while  his  former  political  allies 
express  a  courteous  confidence  in  his  maintenance  of  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  is  commonly  believed  to  have  deserted. 
No  public  speaker  has  had  the  civility  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  any  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  former  colleagues.  If  a 
Liberal  Ministry  were  to  be  elected  to-morrow  by  a  vote 
of  the  whole  party,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  the  Cabinet 
offices.  The  Ministers,  while  they  may  fairly  hope  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  disorganization  of  their  adversaries,  will  do  well 
to  beware  of  excessive  confidence.  In  the  contingency  of 
any  grave  political  mistake,  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  will 
make  good  the  want  of  discipline.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  Session  the  Government  was  only  hampered 
by  the  indecision  of  its  members ;  but  as  soon  as  the  En¬ 
dowed  Schools  Bill  seemed  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  reac¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
undivided  force;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  way  without  a 
serious  struggle.  It  is  only  in  default  of  something  better 
to  do  that  Mr.  Gladstone  devotes  himself  to  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy,  or  that  Mr.  Stansfeld 
concentrates  his  attention  on  contagious  disease.  If  there 


were  a  prospect  of  an  early  change  of  Government,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  Opposition  should  have  a  policy,  which 
it  might  at  present  be  difficult  to  devise.  It  will  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  task  to  denounce  the  illiberal  or  too  liberal 
character  of  Government  measures.  Up  to  the  present 
time  elections  caused  by  casual  vacancies  have  not  afforded 
any  proof  that  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  has  changed 
within  the  twelvemonth.  It  is  only  when  the  Government 
enters  on  the  task  of  legislation  that  it  may  probably  pro¬ 
voke  resentment  and  incur  unpopularity.  As  successive 
opportunities  arise  the  principal  members  of  the  Opposition 
will  be  formidable  assailants.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  severe  critic  ; 
Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Gosciien  possess  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  his 
strange  fancies  and  vagaries,  retains  the  power  of  annoy¬ 
ance  which  made  his  opposition  intolerable  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

If  a  statesman  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  order  were  now  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  supre¬ 
macy  might  not  last  for  a  generation.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  his  mastery  of  Parliamentary 
tactics;  and  his  judgment  and  temper  furnish  the  best 
security  against  the  casual  miscarriages  which  greatly  im¬ 
pair  the  influence  of  Governments.  As  he  lias  himself 
truly  stated,  no  previous  statesman  has  led  a  party  without 
interruption  for  so  many  years ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
ability  and  success,  he  has  comparatively  little  official  know¬ 
ledge,  and  he  has  never  displayed  legislative  faculty.  In 
comparatively  irresponsible  positions  Mr.  Disraeli  has  often 
spoken  of  great  subjects  with  a  careless  levity  which  would 
be  dangerous  if  it  were  exhibited  by  a  Prime  Minister.  He 
once  asserted  that  the  National  Debt  was  a  flea-bite ;  and 
when  he  was  last  in  office  he  adopted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ex¬ 
aggerated  belief  in  the  urgent  necessity  of  making  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mass  of  an  overwhelming  burden.  Shortly 
before  his  accession  to  office  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  speech  at 
Glasgow,  substituted  for  a  policy  the  unmeaning  jingle  of 
sanitas  sanitatum.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  may  attempt  to  redeem  his  implied  pledge ;  but  the 
merit  of  any  measure  which  may  be  produced  will  belong 
to  the  department,  and  not  to  the  First  Minister.  It  is 
perhaps  not  indispensably  necessary  that  the  head  of  a 
Government  should  be  familiar  with  any  special  branch  of 
administration  ;  but  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  Cabinets 
have  always  been  those  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  exer¬ 
cised  a  general  and  incessant  superintendence  over  public 
business.  A  well-devised  Local  Government  Bill  might  be 
highly  beneficial ;  but  the  difficulties  which  affect  both 
legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  law  are  in  the 
highest  degree  serious.  Local  governing  bodies  will  reflect 
the  opinion  of  their  constituencies,  which  in  many  districts 
chiefly  consists  in  a  rooted  aversion  to  expense.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  regret  that  doctrines  of  sanitary  improvement  wrere 
preached  too  late,  at  a  time  when  the  aristocratic  institutions 
of  rural  districts  were  approaching  a  collapse.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  in  almost  every  neighbourhood  one  or  more 
vigorous  justices  of  the  peace  who  would,  if  there  had  then 
been  sanitary  laws,  have  provided  drainage  and  water 
supply  with  the  same  resolute  purpose  which  they  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  or  the  improvement  of 
roads.  Any  Minister  who  may  be  charged  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  Local  Government  Bill  or  a  Health  Bill  must 
not  be  afraid  to  encounter  a  certain  amount  of  unpopu¬ 
larity. 

Still  greater  political  embarrassment  will  attend  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  relations  between  landowners  and 
tenants.  In  one  of  his  Buckinghamshire  speeches  Mr. 
Disraeli  confined  himself  to  the  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
suggestion  that  the  customary  six  months’  notice  to  quit 
should  be  extended  to  eighteen  months.  Even  if  the  change 
were  desirable,  it  would  scarcely  touch  any  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  recent  agita¬ 
tion.  In  any  measure  which  may  be  proposed,  almost 
everything  which  can  be  given  to  the  tenant  will  be  taken 
from  the ° landlord ;  and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
frame  enactments  which  will  apply  with  equal  justice  to 
different  parts  of  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  kind  of  legislation  has  been  rendered  unavoidable,  if 
not  by  the  demands  of  justice,  at  least  by  the  vague  pro¬ 
mises  of  Ministers  and  Conservative  members.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  Government  will  deal  with  the  still  more 
complicated  subject  of  land  tenure,  or  that,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  traditions  of  the  party,  it  will  attempt  to  impose 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  devising  and  settling  property. 
There  will  be  less  objection  to  an  extension  of  the  numerous 
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facilities  which  have  been  accorded  in  modern  times  to  life 
tenants  of  charging  their  estates  with  the  cost  of  improve¬ 
ments.  It  is  expedient  that  there  should  always  be  an 
owner  who  is  interested  in  the  permanent  increase  of  the 
value  of  land.  The  popular  clamour  against  restrictions  is 
founded  rather  on  theory  than  on  experience,  for  the 
great  settled  estates  are  for  the  most  part  maintained 
by  their  owners  in  perfect  order ;  but  it  is  well  that 
any  possible  and  occasional  obstacle  to.  the  improvement 
of  the  land  should  be  removed,  and  judicious  measures  tor 
effecting  the  object  would  not  provoke  formidable  resist¬ 
ance.  Vet  the  Ministers,  if  they  are  well  advised,  will  be 
prepared,  if  they  deal  with  landed  interests  in  any  form,  to 
find  at  the  end  of  the  Session  that  they  have  made  many 
enemies.  Probably  Mr.  Disraeli’s  matured  experience  or 
the  salutary  pressure  of  his  colleagues  will  guard  him 
against  the  indulgence  of  his  propensity  to  outbid  his 
opponents.  The  Conservative  party  which  has  placed  him 
in  his  present  position  has  a  right  to  some  consideration 

from  its  leader.  . 

Luckily  for  the  Government,  there  will  neither  be  a 
financial  deficiency  nor  a  considerable  surplus.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  will  consequently  not  be  tempted  to  borrow  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  policy  either  in  abolishing  the  Income-tax  or 
in  making  the  ratepayers  a  gratuitous  present  of  part  of 
the  national  revenue.  Mr.  Disraeli  exhibited  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  selection  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  he  will  probably  also  have  the  good  sense  to  leave  him 
uncontrolled  in  his  financial  policy.  There  will  be  no 
opportunity  of  earning  extraordinary  popularity  by  the 
Budget,  nor  will  it  constitute  a  serious  danger  to  the 
Government.  If  Mr.  Hardy  can  propose  any  measure 
which  will  facilitate  recruiting  and  discourage  desertion, 
he  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  An  additional 
expenditure  on  the  pay  of  soldiers  would  be  less  grudged 
than  any  other  charge  which  could  tend  to  increase  the 
Army  Estimates.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  will  learn  from  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  he  must  either  content  himself  with  his 
phantom  fleet,  or  provide  the  solidity  which  it  needs  at  the 
former  cost.  As  Sir  William  Harcourt  suggested,  the 
coming  Session  will  not  be  prolific  in  exposures  of  the 
maladministration  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  former 
critics  have  iow  the  duty  of  repelling  criticism,  and  the 
ex-Ministers  are  not  concerned  to  show  that  they  have  left 
insufficient  establishments  to  their  successors.  The  prosaic 
tasks  which  await  the  Government  are  not  perhaps  beyond 
their  power  ;  but  there  remains  the  region  of  the  unfore¬ 
seen,  and  especially  the  possible  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical 
controversies  which  unexpectedly  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  last  Session.  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  will  probably  be 
prudent  enough  to  excuse  himself  from  redeeming  the 
pledge  which  he  hastily  gave  to  Mr.  Lowe  of  introducing 
a  doctrinal  Public  Worship  Bill.  No  more  dangerous  topic 
could  be  selected  for  Parliamentary  discussion,  nor  could 
any  legislation  which  might  be  adopted  fail  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  Mr.  Disraeli  may  prudently  content  himself 
with  any  popularity  which  may  have  attended  his  unpre¬ 
meditated  assumption  of  the  character  of  a  champion  of 
Protestantism.  If  rival  statesmen  entangle  themselves  in 
theological  controversy,  the  precedent  ought  to  serve,  not  as 
an  example,  but  as  a  warning. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  ist  of  January  is  a  date  which  must  suggest  many 
mournful  recollections  to  the  Paris  shopkeepers,  and 
some  even  to  Frenchmen  whose  conception  of  political 
success  includes  something  more  than  trade  activity. 
When  Napoleon  III.  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
reputation,  the  New  Year’s  receptions  at  the  Tuileries 
were  a  fact  in  which  those  of  his  countrymen  who  most 
disliked  Imperialism  might  feel  a  certain  pride.  They 
symbolized  a  system  which  to  all  appearance  had  at  least 
made  France  great.  If  there  was  no  liberty  at  home,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  prestige  abroad.  Wise  politicians 
rightly  felt  that  prestige  was  not  all  that  a  Government 
ought  to  secure  to  its  subjects,  but  at  all  events,  it  is  better 
than  the  same  system  without  prestige.  The  Government 
that  now  fills  the  place  of  the  Empire  is  apparently  not  of 
this  opinion.  The  friends  of  the  Septennate  seem  to  hold 
that  Imperialism  is  rendered  harmless  by  being  deprived 
of  the  one  thing  which  made  it  respectable.  Home  affairs 
are  managed  on  the  old  principles ;  the  only  change  is  in 


the  position  of  France  in  Europe.  It  is  true,  of  couise, 
that  the  present  rulers  of  France  are  not  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  their  country  in  this  latter  respect.  .  It  is 
true  further,  that  the  men  on  whom  the  responsibility 
does  lie  are  the  men  who  ruled  France  in  the  name 
and  with  the  consent  of  Napoleon  III.  But  neither 
of  these  facts  affects  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  It  was  not 
in  Marshal  MacMahon’s  power  to.  give  France  the  great¬ 
ness  which  she  was  supposed  to  enjoy  ten  years  ago.  Lut 
it  was  in  his  power  to  give  her,  or  rather  to  leave  her,  the 
freedom  which  she  did  not  enjoy  ten  years  ago.  There  are 
many  Frenchmen  who,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
have  regretted  the  theatrical  splendours  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror’s  reign.  But  there  was  no  need  to  manage  matters 
so  that  no  Frenchman,  except  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe, 
should  feel  that  he  has  got  anything  in  exchange  for  those 
splendours.  The  Septennate  might  be  described,  without 
much  unfairness,  as  a  plan  for  continuing  the  Imperial 
system  during  tlie  residence  of  tlie  Princes  of  Orleans  m 
France.  Nothing  has  been  changed,  only  France  has  got 
half-a-dozen  more  Frenchmen.  .  - 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  charge  this  state  of  things  to  tlie 
sole  account  of  Marshal  Mac  Mahon.  Certainly  it  was  not 
in  his  brain  that  the  ideas  of  Bonapartism  without  a  Bona- 
parte,  and  of  military  government  without  military  glory, 
first  took  shape.  That  credit  is  justly  due  to  the  Dikeof 
Broglie,  and  it  is  one  which,  he  will  not  easily  shake  off.  But 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  might  have  planned  and  shaped  events 
for  ever  without  the  reality  in  any  way  corresponding  to  his 
wishes  if  Marshal  MacMahon  had  not  been  near  to  help  him. 
With  Marshal  MacMahon  on  his  side,  the  Duke  could  for  a 
time  do  anything  he  wanted,  but  the  effective  element  in  the 
combination  was  the  Marshal.  With  Marshal  MacMahon 
on  his  side,  M.  Thiers  could  equally  have  done  anything 
he  wanted,  and  it  rested  with  Marshal  MacMahon  to  deter- 
mine  to  which  of  the  two  his  aid  should  be  given.  Had 
M.  Thiers  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  been  rival  candidates 
for  a  vacant  place,  the  Marshal  might  have  pleaded  that 
he  had  to  exercise  a  choice,  and  that  he  had  exercised  it 
according  to  such  lights  as  nature  and  training  had  given 
him.  But  M.  Thiers  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  were  not 
rival  candidates  for  a  vacant  place.  The  Duke  of  Broglie 
was  the  chief  of  a  Parliamentary  conspiracy  for  overthrow¬ 
ing  a  ruler  who  was  not  only  in  legal  possession  of  power, 
but  who  was  known  to  hold  power  with  the  good  will  of 
the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Marshal  MacMahon  had 
not  to  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of  various  forms  of 
government,  or  to  decide  whether  Monarchy  or  Republi¬ 
canism  was  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  France. 
He  had  simply  to  consider  whether  he  should  suppoit  a 
statesman  who  had  been  informally,  but  most  unmistak¬ 
ably,  singled  out  by  the  popular  voice  as  the  indispen¬ 
sable  ruler  of  France  at  a  moment  of  unexampled  disastei, 
who  had  done  more  to  restore  national  prosperity  than 
it  seemed  possible  when  he  took  office  that  any  man 
should  do,  or  whether  he  should  lend  himself  to  a  move¬ 
ment  which  had  for  its  sole  object  the  restoration  of  a 
family  which  outside  the  Assembly  no  considerable  section 
of  Frenchmen  care  to  see  brought  back.  There  were  no 
intellectual  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  here.  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  only  to  stand  by  the  President  whose 
subordinate  he  was,  and  to  act  as  the  simple  honest  soldier 
which  his  friends  proclaim  him  to  be.  It  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  day  for  France  when  he  assumed  the  character 
of  a  politician. 

It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  not 
reaped  any  personal  advantage  from  the  change. of  part. 
Few  positions  can  be  less  satisfactory  than  that  in  which  he 
has  found  himself  during  the  last  days  of  1874.  .He  took 
office,  on  his  own  showing,  to  please  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  Assembly,  and  he  has  carefully  defined  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  alone  he  thinks  that  his  Government  can 
be  successful.  From  the  moment  that  he  did  so,  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  these  conditions  has  become  impossible.  The 
parties  who  carried  him  to  power  have  shown  that  they 
only  viewed  him  as  a  stone  which  could  be  usefully  thrown 
at  the  head  of  M.  Thiers.  He  was  good  enough  for  that 
purpose,  but  he  is  good  for  nothing  else.  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon  repeats  at  intervals  that  he  must  be  armed  with 
additional  powers,  and  have  some  kind  of  constitution  to 
administer.  The  answer  virtually  given  by  the  majority 
which  elected  him  President  is,  that  he  has  all  the  powers 
that  he  needs,  and  that  constitutions  are  things  that  only 
befit  his  betters.  The  Conservative  factions,  whose  repre- 
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sentative  lie  professedly  is,  treat  him  as  a  warming-pan  en¬ 
dued  with  just  ambition  enough  to  make  him  tiresome.  Why 
cannot  he  understand  that  lie  was  made  President  merely 
to  keep  the  place  open  for  Henry  V.  until  the 
Royalists  can  compose  their  quarrels  and  the  King  enjoy 
his  own  ?  If  the  Marshal  would  be  content  to  play  this 
humble  but  useful  part,  there  would  be  no  more  talk  about 
organic  laws.  The  phrase  is  altogether  unsuited  to  a  dis¬ 
organized  society  such  as  France  must  bo  in  the  absence 
of  her  legitimate  sovereign.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  whole  Royalist  party  would  consent  to  use  this 
language,  the  Marshal  would  have  much  hesitation  in  shaping 
his  policy  in  conformity  with  it.  But  the  Orleanists  have 
another  game  to  play.  They  see  clearly  enough  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  would  be  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  an  absolute,  not  of  a  constitutional,  Monarchy ; 
and  the  latter  prospect,  even  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
its  being  realized,  is  no  more  palatable  to  them  than  to 
the  Republicans.  The  longer  France  can  be  kept  under 
a  Government  which  is  neither  Royalist  nor  Imperialist 
nor  Republican,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three,  the  more  chance 
there  is  that  some  unforeseen  accident  may  take  the  Count 
of  Chambord  out  of  the  way.  Life  is  uncertain,  and 
he  may  die.  Human  resolutions  are  changeable,  and  he 
may  abdicate.  Consequently,  the  object  of  the  Orleanists 
is  to  frame  a  constitution  on  the  principle  on  which  a 
London  builder  constructs  a  house.  They  want  it  to  stand 
so  long,  and  no  longer.  It  must  have  sufficient  substan  ce 
to  last  out  the  remaining  six  years  of  the  Septennate,  lest 
Frenchmen  should  again  get  to  discussing  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  before  the  Orleanist  hopes  have  had  time  to  ripen. 
It  must  not  have  substance  enough  to  carry  it  beyond  that 
date,  because  a  constitution  which  provided  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Marshal’s  powers  after  the  expmation  of  the 
seven  years  would  have  an  air  of  permanence  which  might 
cut  off  these  hopes  prematurely.  Therefore  Marshal 
MacMahon  will  go  on  demanding  additional  powers,  and 
a  temporary  constitution,  with,  to  all  appearance,  very 
small  chance  of  finding  any  sufficient  number  of  deputies 
disposed  to  give  him  either.  The  conferences  held  last 
Wednesday  only  bring  out  the  irreconcilable  differences 
which  divide  the  Right  Centre  from  the  Right,  and  both 
from  the  Left  Centre. 


MR.  FORSTER  AT  NEW  YORK. 

R.  FORSTER’S  independence  and  originality  of 
mind  are  so  well  known  that  he  can  afford  on  suit¬ 
able  occasions  to  indulge  in  commonplace.  His  speech 
at  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  leaves  on  English 
minds  the  impression  that  all  this  has  been  said  before, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  it  was  worth  saying 
again.  Commonplace  may  consist  either  of  truisms 
or  of  fallacies ;  and  it  extends  over  a  wide  range  of 
conviction,  of  indifference,  and  of  conscious  insincerity. 
The  only  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Forster’s  propositions  is  that 
he  believes  them  to  be  true.  During  the  Civil  War,  while 
the  majority  of  intelligent  Englishmen  endeavoured  to 
be  impartial,  and  while  some  were  zealous  partisans  of  the 
South,  Mr.  Forster  was  almost  as  heartily  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union  as  if  he  had  been  a  New  England  Re¬ 
publican.  The  son  of  a  devoted  Abolitionist  who  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause,  Mr.  Forster 
inherited  an  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  he  also  felt  the  warmest 
sympathy  for  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  perhaps  be  hard  that  he 
should  not  express  feelings  and  opinions  genuinely  his  own 
which  have  become  hackneyed  by  the  thoughtless  or  syco¬ 
phantic  declamation  of  orators  extremely  unlike  Mr.  For¬ 
ster.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Americans  speak  English  ; 
that  they  read  English  books ;  that,  like  Englishmen,  they 
for  the  most  part  govern  themselves ;  and  that,  through 
an  unforeseen  succession  of  events,  they  have  at  last  got 
rid  of  slavery.'  For  two  or  three  days  after  landing  in 
America  Mr.  Forster  was  struck  with  the  difference  of 
manners  and  habits  from  those  with  which  he  was 
familiar;  but  in  a  shoi't  time  he  was  almost  tempted  to 
forget  that  he  was  travelling  in  a  foreign  country.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  deprecate  a  contest 
which,  as  it  seems  to  him,  would  be  a  civil  wai’,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  wars  between  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
or  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  might  have  been  formerly 
called  civil  wars.  To  so  unnatural  a  struggle  Mr. 
Forster  prefers  even  a  Geneva  arbitration,  which  ho 


oddly  supposes  to  be  a  topic  disagreeable  to  his  American 
audience.  It  appears  that  Seiior  Castelar,  since  he  was 
remitted  from  his  administration  of  the  Spanish  Republic 
to  his  proper  occupation  of  inventing  line  phrases,  has 
neatly  described  the  submission  of  England  at  Geneva  as 
a  sublime  humiliation.  The  Union  League  has  no  reason 
to  regret  the  humiliation  of  England,  and  it  probably  is 
willing  that  Mr.  Forster  should  console  himself  by  re¬ 
garding  national  abnegation  as  sublime.  The  insolence 
of  the  American  agents  and  the  gigantic  pettifogging  of 
the  Indirect  Claims  were  perhaps  not  sublime. 

In  the  course  of  his  tour  Mr.  Forster  has  visited  the 
South,  where,  like  other  travellers,  he  saw  what  he  came  to 
sec ;  and  he  has  stated  the  result  of  his  visit  in  his  speech 
at  New  York.  It  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Forster 
said  little  of  the  Southern  whites,  although  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  majority  of  the  population  in  eleven  or  twelve 
States  of  the  Union.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the 
negroes  arc  in  some  places  working  for  wages ;  and  Mr. 
Forster  rightly  attaches  high  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  cotton  is  now  as  great  as  it  was  before  the 
war.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  political  relations  of 
the  two  races  are  less  vexatious  and  unnatural  than  they  were 
during  the  predominance  of  the  low  Northern  adventurers 
who  acquired  power  in  several  States  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
negroes.  The  reign  of  Kellogg  in  Louisiana  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  Democrats  who  will  control  the  next 
Congress  will  not  be  disposed  to  encourage  negro  supre¬ 
macy.  Other  English  travellers  wbo  have  recently  been 
in  the  South  are,  however,  less  hopeful  than  Mr.  Forster. 
It  is  possible  that  the  gloomy  pictures  which  have  been 
drawn  of  political  society  in  the  South  may  admit  of  cor¬ 
rection  ;  yet  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  resentment  of  the  conquered  States  is  at 
this  moment  more  bitter  and  more  universal  than  it 
was  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the 
earnest  and  cordial  expression  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
American  people  Mr.  Forster  inadvertently  omitted  to 
notice  the  existence  of  the  defeated  party.  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  two  belligerents  to  make  a  war, 
and  more  especially  a  war  which,  with  some  rhetorical  ex¬ 
aggeration,  Mr.  Forster  describes  as  the  greatest  war  of  the 
century.  Twenty  millions  with  great  difficulty  overcame 
eight  millions,  who  are,  if  the  testimony  of  experienced 
observers  may  be  trusted,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  recon¬ 
ciled  to  their  defeat.  Enthusiastic  congratulation  of  the 
victors  is  not  complimentary  to  the  vanquished.  It  may 
perhaps  be  on  the  whole  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties 
that  the  Confederacy  failed  to  establish  its  independence. 
The  virtues  of  courtesy  and  diplomatic  forbearance  would 
be  dearly  purchased  by  the  obligation  to  maintain  standing 
armies,  and  by  the  possibility  of  war.  The  United  States 
are  now  exempt  from  external  danger,  and  they  may  enjoy 
perpetual  peace,  unless  they  voluntarily  undertake  wars 
of  conquest  in  Cuba,  in  Mexico,  or  in  Canada. 

The  New  York  reporter  significantly  remarked  that  many 
parts  of  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  were  well  received,  and  that 
some  passages  were  enthusiastically  applauded.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  conjecturally  to  supply  the  cheers  and  the 
intervals  of  disapproving  silence.  Every  American  audience 
expects  to  be  flattered  by  an  English  speaker ;  and  Mr. 
Forster  did  his  best  to  satisfy  the  demand.  His  statement 
that  the  English  colonies  are  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
mother. country  was  probably  attributed  to  pardonable  pre¬ 
judice;  but  applause  was  due  to  tbe  admission  that  the 
colonial  policy  of  England  has  been  moulded  in  accordance 
with  “  the  lesson  you  taught  us  about  colonies  a  hundred 
“  years  ago.”  The  success  of  the  American  rebellion  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  especially  as  it  happened  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  may 
judiciously  be  left  to  the  winners,  who  are  not  disposed  to 
neglect  their  pleasant  duty.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  not  an 
English  festival.  It  was  more  fitting  that  a  foreign  visitor 
should  compliment  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  pos¬ 
sessing  what  is  called  a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  It  would  have  been  both  invi¬ 
dious  and  unjust  to  talk  of  a  government  of  the  people  by 
election  managers  for  the  benefit  of  party  politicians. 
The  institutions  of  the  United  States  have  the  admirable 
quality  of  satisfying  those  whom  they  exclusively  concern, 
and  of  doing  much  less  mischief  than  would  be  expected  by  a 
superficial  observer  of  public  affairs.  It  might  seem  that 
nothing  worse  could  happen  to  a  free  community  than  that 
its  best  members  should  habitually  abstain  from  taking 
part  in  the  government  of  their  country.  Although  it 
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would  bo  absurd  to  attribute  degeneracy  to  the  American 
people,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  standard  of  states 
manship  has  steadily  declined  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  The  best  politicians  of  the  United  States  had 
without  exception  grown  up  as  English  subjects,  lhehrst 
great  political  convulsion  produced  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Tefferson,  and  Adams.  The  second  crisis  left  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnson  President  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Sumner  the  most 
conspicuous  member  of  the  Senate,  and  Air.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  General  Butler  leaders  of  the  House  o  e- 
presentatives.  The  best  men  are  no  longer  the  rulers  of 
the  nation;  but  the  safeguard  of  American  society  is  to  be 
found  in  the  limited  sphere  of  government  and  legislation. 
The  vagaries  or  jobs  of  Congress  furnish  the  people  ordi¬ 
narily  with  amusement,  and  sometimes  with  a  healthy 
opportunity  for  indignation.  Of  all  the  ills  which  citizens 
of  the  United  States  endure,  the  part  which  Presidents 
and  Ministers  and  Congress  can  cause  or  cure  is  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  small.  . 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Union  League  Club  probably 
touched  its  lowest  point  when  Mr.  Forster  referred  to  the 
delicate  question  of  Free-trade.  Although  for  after-dinner 
purposes  England  and  the  United  States  form  a  single 
nation,  it  happens  that  the  Legislature  and  the  majority  ot 
the  American  people  entertain  strong  repugnance  to  the 
consumption  of  any  English  article  of  merchandize  which 
can  be  produced  at  home.  Mr.  Forster  himself  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  commercial  intercourse  is  not  at 
present  free ;  and  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  Free-trade 
will  come  sooner  or  later.  Unluckily,  human  vanity  is  not 
soothed  by  the  assurance  that  ignorance  which  feels  itself 
to  be  invincible  will  be  hereafter  overcome.  The  Pope  and 
his  emissaries  are  never  more  unpopular  than  when  they 
sonorously  declare  that  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of 
En o- land  is  rapidly  returning  to  the  true  faith.  It  is  more 
certain  in  economy  than  in  religion  that  truth  will  prevail, 
because  the  prejudices  of  men  yield  more  readily  to  the 
influence  of  their  pockets  than  to  the  conclusions  of 
reason  or  the  dictates  of  conscience;  but  as  long  as  a 
nation  holds  one  set  of  opinions,  it  declines  to  anti¬ 
cipate  that  it  will  be  converted  to  the  opposite  doc¬ 
trine  hereafter.  Mr.  Forstbr  probably  tried  the  patience 
of  his  hearers  when  he  informed  them  that  the  dangers 
which  beset  America  and  England  are  of  the  same 
nature.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  statement  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
allowed  full  play  to  universal  suffrage,  and  it  has 
done  its  w'orst.  Democracy  without  waste  lands  to 
spare  is  a  more  perilous  experiment.  It  seems  that  the 
chief  danger  which  Mr.  Forster  apprehends  consists  m 
the  obstructive  character  of  the  House  of  Lords.  An 
hereditary  branch  of  a  Legislature  is  not  likely  to  be 
popular  in  a  New  York  Republican  Club.  In  the.  United 
States  universal  suffrage  explodes  in  the  open  air,  or  it 
appoints  representatives  who  are  poiverless  to  do  haim, 
except  by  tampering  with  commerce  and  with  currency, 
or  by  making  corrupt  contracts  for  their  private  benefit. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  governed  with  absolute 
and  irresponsible  power,  by  a  Parliament  which  has  not 
yet  broken  loose  from  traditions  which  were  established 
when  it  was  returned  by  a  limited  constituency.  A  House 
of  Commons  directed  by  an  English  Butler  and  Stevens 
might  do  irreparable  harm.  The  House  of  Lords  may  at 
least  boast  that  none  of  its  members  would  insult  its 
dignity  by  delivering  a  speech  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Sumner  on  the  Indirect  Claims.  It  is  possible  that 
eulogies  and  professions  of  friendship  may,  even  m  the 
United  States,  produce  some  kind  of  reciprocal  feeling. 
Since  the  mission  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  was 
recalled  and  disavowed  for  being  too  polite,  no  American 
has  made  complimentary  speeches  about  England. 


more  ornate  varieties  of 
tellectual  liberality  which 


posed  to  point  towards  the 
Anglican  worship;  and  a  certain  m 
has  always  characterized  Mr.  Disraeli  would  naturally  in¬ 
dispose  him  to  narrow  the  Established  Church.  But  the  de¬ 
sire  to  jump  the  same  way  as  the  cat  proved  stronger  than 
svmpathy  and  inclination.  The  remarkable  unanimity  dis¬ 
played  by  the  House  of  Commons  gave  Mr.  Disraeli  an 
unlooked-for  opportunity  of  posing,  at  the  end  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  dull  Session,  as  the  interpreter  of  sound  national 
feelino'.  Those  who  preferred  a  revolutionary  sectarianism 
mio-ht  put  up  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Six  Resolutions, 


MR.  DISRAELI'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLICY. 


MR.  DISRAELI’S  reply  to  the  Memorial  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union  for  Church  Reform  is  an  indication 
that  he  is  beginning  to  taste  the  drawbacks  which  usually 
lie  in  wait  for  Ministers  who  confound  dexterity  with 
policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  than  his  action 
upon  the  Public  Worship  Bill  of  last  Session.  The 
question  was  one  about  which,  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
taking  part  in  the  debate,  he  knew  little,  and  probably 
cared  less.  Such  languid  sympathy  as  the  Ritualist  con¬ 
troversy  may  have  excited  in  him  has  usually  been  sup- 


but  if  "Englishmen  wanted  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  the 
Ritualists,  they  should  find  it  ready  cut  for  them  in  the 
person  of  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister.  The  immediate 
success  of  this  piece  of  strategy  was  indisputable.  By  the 
time  that  the  Bill  left  the  House  of  Commons  its  real 
parents  had  slipped  out  of  recollection,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
reaped  all  the  glory  of  this  happy  settlement  of  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  troubles.  The  barrenness  of  the  Session  was  atoned 
for  by  the  blaze  of  theological  fireworks  in  which  it  ended. 
Triumphs  of  this  sort  never  look  so  well  in  December  as 
they  do  in  July.  In  July  those  who  win  them  feel 
themselves  committed  to  nothing.  They  are  free  till  t  le 
following  Session,  and  who  thinks  of  the  following 
Session  when  there  is  a  whole  recess  to  be  enjoyed 
first  ?  But  in  December  the  time  for  the  performance 
of  old  promises  is  coming  inconveniently  near,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  expressed  in  lan- 
a-ua'i'c  which  seems  weak  and  indecisive  when  compared 
with  the  stirring  phrases  of  last  summer.  The  memorialists 
submit  that  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  is  now 
hindered  by  three  obstacles.  Her  clergy  are  insubordinate 
and  lawless  ;  the  relations  between  them  and  the  laity  are 
unsettled  and  unsympathetic  ;  and  in  the  large  cities  great 

masses  of  population  have  outgrowm  the  operation  of  the 

parochial  system.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  plain 
enough.  The  memorialists  desire,  first  of  all,  to  expel  from 
the  Established  Church  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them. 
When  this  necessary  purification  has  been  accomplished, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  prevent  the  disease  from  breaking 
out  afresh.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Ritualists  should  be 
o-ot  rid  of ;  the  Church  that  has  harboured  them  must  be 
thoroughly  disinfected.  This  end  is  to  be  achieved  by 
improving  the  relations  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity— in  other  words,  by  putting  every  incumbent  of 
parish  under  the  thumb  of  a  majority  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  virtually  asked  to  support,  if 
not  to  introduce,  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  parochial 
Councils,  and  it  does  not  need  much  foresight  to  predict 
what  would  be  the  character  of  such  a  machinery  if  the 
Evangelical  Union  for  Church  Reform  had  a  hand  m 
framing  it.  When  the  Established  Church  has  thus  been 
3urged°  of  the  evil  spirits  which  now  infest  it,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  adequate  safeguards  against  the  faintest  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  re-entering,  the  next  step  will  be  to  get  its 
influence  extended  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  population 
of  large  cities  has  got  beyond  the  parochial  system,  and  at 
present  nothing  can  be  done  to  bring  the  parochial  system 
up  to  the  necessary  mark,  lest  the  detested  Ritualists  should^ 
by  chance  profit  by  the  change.  If  they  can  be  got  out  of 
the  way  this  objection  will  cease  to  have  any  weight. 
England  cannot  have  too  much  of  an  Established  Church, 
provided  that  it  is  an  Established  Church  of  the  right  sort. 

To  these  modest  suggestions  Mr.  Disraeli  has  had  to: 
o'ive  an  answer.  If  a  similar  Memorial  had  been  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  his  reply  might  have  filled  many  pages, 
but  the  upshot  of  it  would  have  been  that  these  were  not 
matters  in  which  the  Government  or  the  Legislature  could 
interfere.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  probably  not  have  been 
sorry  if  he  could  have  said  much  the  same  thing;  but 
a  Minister  with  an  ecclesiastical  policy,  a  Minister  who 
has  undertaken  to  put  down  Ritualism,  a  Minister 
under  whom  England  is  to  bear  her  part  in  the  great 
ecclesiastical  conflict  which  is  impending  over  Europe, 
cannot  so  easily  throw  off  his  self-imposed  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Still  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
jejune  vagueness  of  the  reply  as  it  is  and  the  magndo- 
quent  vagueness  of  the  reply  as  it  might  have  been 
if  it  had  been  written  six  months  ago.  Mr.  Disraeli 
hopes  “that  the  Act  of  last  Session  may  supply  a 
“  remedy  ”  for  the  lawlessness  of  the  clergy ;  and  with 
this  he  dismisses  the  first  grievance.  He  has  not  a  word 
to  say  about  the  promised  completion  of  that  Act  by  a 
measure  extending  it  to  doctrine.  Yet,  if  it  is  so  shock¬ 
ing  for  a  clergyman  to  show  his  belief  in  a  particular 
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doctrine  by  bis  behaviour  at  the  altar  that  a  special  Court 
has  to  be  created  to  try  and  punish  him,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  he  is  allowed  to  preach  this  very 
same  doctrine  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  true  that  the  average 
churchgoer  might  have  heard  the  highest  sacramental 
theories  jn'eached  every  Sunday  in  the  year  without  his 
religious  susceptibilities  being  offended,  provided  that  there 
had  been  nothing  in  the  service  to  bring  the  nature  of  the 
theory  home  to  him.  But  when  once  he  has  been  enlight¬ 
ened  upon  this  latter  point,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
he  will  acquiesce  in  Ritualist  sermons  any  more  than  in 
Ritualist  ceremonial.  It  used  to  be  said  last  Session  that 
the  one  thing  that  Englishmen  would  not  endure  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  Mass  into  Anglican  churches.  Let 
us  suppose  that  all  resemblance  to  the  obnoxious  rite  has 
been  removed  from  the  Anglican  service,  but  that  the 
Ritualist  clergy  take  to  telling  their  congregations  every 
Sunday  that,  though  they  are  prevented  from  using  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  they  mean  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mass  in  preparation  for  the  happy  time 
when  vestments  and  lights  and  incense  shall  once  more 
be  permitted.  If  the  feeling  which  seemed  to  be  aroused 
by  the  Public  Worship  Bill  was  genuine  and  lasting,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  will  not  before  long  be  a  demand 
for  legislation  against  the  expression  of  unpopular  doctrine 
in  words  as  well  as  against  its  expression  in  acts.  When 
that  time  comes  Mr.  Disraeli  will  find  that,  in  modern 
times,  an  ecclesiastical  policy  is  a  Frankenstein  which  it 
is  easier  to  create  than  to  control.  If  once  controversies 
about  doctrine  get  a  footing  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  will  probably  prove  a  cause  of  such  terrific  discord 
that  all  the  more  secular-minded  politicians  will  unite  to 
turn  them  out  again.  Institutions  of  longer  standing  and 
more  importance  than  Conservative  Ministries  may  be 
shaken  by  the  storm  which  this  effort  will  evoke.  It  was 
not  incumbent  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  identify  himself  with 
the  measure  which  may  hereafter  be  regarded  as  the  source 
of  so  much  confusion.  He  might  have  yielded  to  the  un¬ 
mistakable  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  have  made 
time  for  it  to  be  discussed  and  passed,  without  giving  it  the 
honours  of  a  Government  Bill  and  claiming  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  its  possible  consequences.  We  can 
imagine  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  secular  policy,  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  policy  seemed  decked  out  with  a  brilliance  not  its 
own,  but  it  will  be  a  wonderful  instance  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
good  luck  if  he  does  not  in  the  end  regret  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  barter  future  ease  for  present  popularity. 

Upon  the  other  two  points  raised  by  the  Evangelical 
Union  Mr.  Disraeli  is  able  for  the  present  to  avoid 
saying  anything.  He  agrees  with  the  memorialists  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  growing  intimacy  between 
clergy  and  laity  should  be  encouraged  and  deve¬ 
loped — a  safe  generality  which  need  only  mean  that 
the  squire  ought  to  ask  the  parson  to  dinner 
oftener.  He  has  himself  “  ever  been  of  opinion  that  it  was 
“  in  the  great  cities  that  the  Church  would  effect  in  this 
“  age  its  most  signal  triumphs,”  and  he  “agrees  with  the 
“  memorialists  that  no  effort  should  be  omitted  to  assist  the 
“  Church  in  that  paramount  effort.”  So  long  as  no  par¬ 
ticular  effort  is  suggested,  this  sort  of  “  Bless  ye,  my  chil- 
“  dren !  ”  tone  may  succeed  very  well ;  but  when  the 
Evangelical  Union  comes  forward  with  particular  plans 
designed  to  effect  particular  purposes,  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
have  to  confess  that  he  can  do  no  more  for  the  Church  than 
if  he  were  a  Liberal.  An  ecclesiastical  policy  means  a 
policy  which  excites  expectations  with  the  certainty  of 
eventually  disappointing  them.  It  must  be  found  out 
sooner  or  later ;  the  only  doubt  is  how  long  the  delusion 
will  last. 


SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  ON  PROPERTY  IN  LAND. 

HE  case  of  Sir  George  Campbell  shows  how  desirable 
it  would  be  to  provide  suitable  public  employment  for 
the  most  eminent  among  retired  Indian  Civil  Servants.  Com¬ 
pelled  by  the  effects  of  climate  to  abandon  a  career  of  un¬ 
bounded  activity  and  high  utility  in  the  prime  of  life,  an 
Indian  statesman  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  affords  a 
melancholy  example  of  wasted  power.  English  Colonial 
Ministers  have  already  discovered  that  when  they  require 
the  services  of  a  vigorous  administrator  their  best  field  of 
choice  is  among  the  ranks  of  retired  Indians.  The  Council 
of  India  in  Downing  Street  offers  smaller  opportunities 
of  distinction  and  public  service,  but  any  employment  is 
better  than  idleness,  with  its  inevitable  temptations.  The 


rusty  sword  which  ate  into  itself  for  lack  of  something  else 
to  hew  and  hack  did  comparatively  little  harm.  The 
danger  of  inaction  is  that  the  owner  of  the  weapon  will,  to 
prevent  it  from  rusting,  hew  and  hack  something  else. 
Sir  G.  Campbell,  having  no  longer  millions  of  Hindoos  to 
govern  or  to  feed,  has  set  himself  suddenly  to  reform  the 
system  of  landed  property  in  England.  His  discourse 
on  the  subject  at  the  Social  Science  meeting  at  Belfast 
began  with  a  phrase  which  implied  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  property  in  land.  He  then  proceeded  to 
infer,  from  a  comparison  between  English  land  tenure  and 
systems  which  belonged  to  primitive  times  or  to  remote 
regions,  that  English  landowners  were  more  or  less  guilty 
of  usurpation ;  and  yet  that,  in  accordance  with  peculiar 
theories  of  the  essayist,  an  aristocratic  distribution  of  land 
ought  to  be  in  some  degree  preserved.  Having  learned 
that  critics  not  unnaturally  thought  his  doctrines  commun¬ 
istic,  Sir  G.  Campbell  expands  and  defends  them  in  an 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  As  might  be  expected 
from  an  acute  intellect  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
many  of  his  proposals  are  trite  and  many  are  rash.  The 
charge  of  communistic  or  revolutionary  tendencies  is  justi¬ 
fied  not  so  much  by  his  conclusions  as  by  his  fundamental 
assumption  that  the  right  of  property  is  an  open  question. 
Landowmers  have  hitherto  considered  that  their  property 
was  secured  by  title-deeds,  instead  of  being  dependent 
either  on  theories  of  utility  or  on  Sir  G.  Campbell’s  con¬ 
descending  admission  that  great  landlords  frequently  ad¬ 
minister  their  estates  for  the  public  benefit.  According  to 
Sir  G.  Campbell,  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
handkerchief,  but  not  with  his  land.  The  proposition  is 
morally  doubtful  and  it  is  legally  false.  As  a  man  may 
burn  his  handkerchief,  so  he  may  turn  a  potato  field  into 
an  ornamental  pond  or  into  a  cover  for  foxes.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  burn  a  good  handkerchief  when  it  might  be 
used  or  sold  or  given  away ;  and  it  is  only  more  wrong 
to  convert  a  fertile  farm  into  a  waste  because  the  subject- 
matter  is  greatly  more  valuable. 

“  In  early  times  land  was  held  in  Britain,  as  in  other 
“  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  old  communal  system.” 
In  early  times  polytheism,  slavery,  and  many  other  practices 
prevailed  which  have  since  becqme  obsolete.  The  rights  of 
landowners  depend  on  modern  legislation  and  law,  and  not 
on  primaeval  customs  which  may  have  been  studied 
by  antiquarian  jurists.  It  is  partially  true  that  at  a 
later  period  primogeniture  was  encouraged  for  reasons  of 
convenience  relating  to  feudal  service ;  but  feudal  service 
also  has  gone  the  way  of  communal  tenure;  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  land  in  England  belongs  to  its  owners  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  they  or  their  predecessors 
have,  on  the  faith  and  with  the  sanction  of  law,  bought 
the  fee-simple.  When  Sir  G.  Campbell  has  had  more 
time  to  study  the  question  he  will  perhaps  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  modern  society  has  as  good  a  right  to  make 
its  own  laws  as  if  it  were  still  primitively  barbarous  or 
mediasvally  feudal.  The  “  unwarrantable  inclosures  ”  which 
have  continued  down  to  the  present  day  were  in  nearly 
every  case  authorized  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  “  lords  have  acquired  a  hold  over 
“  the  land  so  large  that  they  now  claim  to  be  absolute 
“  owners.”  It  may  be  added  that  their  claim  is  as  fully 
and  deliberately  recognized  by  law  as  their  claim  to  the 
possession  of  their  pocket-handkerchiefs.  That  Sir  G. 
Campbell  has  derived  some  of  his  notions  from  the  vague 
declamation  of  communistic  theorists  is  proved  by  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  commoners  have  been  the  persons  princi¬ 
pally  wronged  by  inclosures.  The  commoners  are  in  fact 
the  chief  promoters  of  inclosures,  and  they  have  derived 
the  principal  benefit  from  operations  which  have  at  the 
same  time  enormously  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
If  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  not  also,  by  himself  or  his  tenants, 
a  commoner,  he  is  entitled  on  inclosure  to  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  waste,  while  the  remainder  is  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  landowners  having  right  of  common  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings.  If  inclosures  had  been  prohi¬ 
bited  during  the  last  century,  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  would  have  remained  comparatively  barren.  The 
modern  and  laudable  anxiety  to  preserve  open  spaces  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  had  not  been  anticipated 
either  by  communities  holding  land  in  common  or  by 
feudal  lords  or  vassals. 

Sir  G.  Campbell  displays  liberality  of  mind  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  large  estates.  Rich  landlords  are  on  the  whole 
good  landlords,  because  they  can  afford  an  outlay  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  humbler  neighbours ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  right  of  a  small  owner  is  as  perfect  as 
that  of  a  duke,  although  he  may  be  wholly  unable  to  build 
ornamental  cottages.  The  proposal  of  a  special  tax  on  land 
to  represent  extinct  feudal  burdens  is  utterly  capricious 
and  unjust.  The  purchaser  of  land  did  nothing  immoral 
or  unlawful  when  he  invested  his  savings  in  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty  which  until  lately  was  held  to  be  exceptionally 
secure.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  he  should 
pay  a  special  tax  from  which  he  would  have  been 
exempt  if  he  had  preferred  Consols  or  railway  stock 
to  land.  He  bought  his  land  clear  of  feudal  burdens  as 
of  communal  rights,  and  if  the  Legislature  thinks 
fit  to  alter  his  tenure,  it  ought  to  provide  full  compensa¬ 
tion.  Among  the  numerous  theorists  who  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  speculative  plans  for  unsettling  proprietary 
rights,  all  are  not  as  candid  as  Sir  G.  Campbell,  who 
is°  only  afflicted  with  a  superfluity  of  leisure.  He  is 
kind  enough  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  great  land- 
lords,  although,  he  would  mulct  them  for  the  offence  oj. 
coming  into  collision  with  some  of  his  speculations.  Other 
reformers,  using  nearly  the  same  superficial  arguments, 
■would  proceed  without  scruple  to  expropriate  the  land- 
owners  ;  nor  is  it  certain,  when  property  is  made  to  depend 
on  supposed  utility,  what  device  may  be  adopted  by  a 
Legislature  indifferent  to  positive  law  and  established 
right.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  Sir  G.  Campbell  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  tolerate  small  landed  proprietors,  except  when  the 
owner  is  also  the  occupier.  He  admits  that  he  would 
favour  the  destruction  of  large  estates  if  he  thought 
that  it  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  numer¬ 
ous  petty  freeholds.  Property  was  in  former  times  some-^ 
times  held  by  whimsical  tenures,  and  the  owners  of 
Blenheim  and  Strathfieldsaye  are  still  bound  to  present 
flags  to  the  Sovereign  on  certain  anniversaries.  The  most 
insecure  of  all  tenures  is  that  which  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  a  theoretical  reformer’s  foot. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  an  essayist  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  remote  regions  into  the  hackneyed  question  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  There  is  no 
difference  of  principle  on  the  fitness  of  protecting  the 
tenant’s  property,  but  the  agitators  on  the  subject  almost 
invariably  propose  to  transfer  to  the  occupier  a  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  landowner.  Sir  G.  Campbell’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  special  tax  on  land  is  more  novel,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  fully  exposed.  If  such  an  impost  were  voted  in  the 
next  Session,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  a  wanton  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  extortion  from  the  actual  holders  of  land.  Those 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  sell  land  a  year  ago 
would  be  exempt,  and  those  who  bought  land  after  the 
date  of  the  imposition  of  the  tax  would  of  course 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  burden  from  their  purchase 
money.  The  tenure  of  land  would  not  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  affected  ;  but  an  arbitrary  charge  would  have  been 
made  once  for  all  on  a  class  as  meritorious  or  as  innocent 
as  any  other  section  of  the  community.  It  is  odd  that  a 
writer  of  serious  pretensions  should  delude  himself  by  the 
antithesis  of  Cowper’s  line  that  “  God  made  the  country 
“  and  man  made  the  town.”  Man  has  invested  his  money 
sometimes  in  the  country  and  sometimes  in  the  town  with 
precisely  the  same  legal  warrant.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  “  land  of  this  country  is  not  a  simple  allodial  property, 
“  but  an  assignment  of  the  public  revenue  from  the  land 
“  for  special  purposes.”  If  English  land  is  to  be  regulated 
by  English  law,  the  whole  proposition  is  utterly  false.  In 
the  following  sentence  Sir  G.  Campbell  unconsciously  ex¬ 
plains  the  delusion  under  which  he  labours: — “We  have 
“  some  difficulty  in  realizing  this  system  here,  but  in 
“  India,  where  such  arrangements  are  made  before 
“  our  eyes,  the  thing  becomes  clear  enough.”  A  century 
ago  Englishmen  in  India  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  land  could  fail  to  be  divided  between  owners  in  fee 
simple  and  occupying  tenants.  In  exactly  the  same  spirit, 
because  he  knows  the  law  and  practice  of  Bengal,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  assumes  that  there  can  be  no  other  land  tenure 
in  England.  If  “  such  arrangements  were  made  before  our 
“  eyes,”  such  arrangements  would  exist,  whereas  in  this 
country  they  are  merely  the  products  of  sophistical  imagi¬ 
nation.  It  is  hard  that  the  qualities  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  Indian  administration  should  be  misemployed  in 
projects  for  subverting  the  law  of  property  in  England. 
It  is  quite  as  unjustifiable  to  unsettle  vested  rights  for  Sir 
G.  Campbell’s  purposes  as  in  promotion  of  the  communistic 
schemes  which  he  repudiates. 


THE  SHIPTON  DISASTER. 

HE  dreadful  calamity  which  has  occurred  at  Shipton 
raises  an  important  question  as  to  what  can  fairly  be 
considered  an  accident  on  a  railway.  A  ^large  proportion 
of  the  so-called  railway  accidents  are  of  course  not  acci¬ 
dents  at  all,  but  simply  the  natural  and  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  deliberate  parsimony,  carelessness,  and  neglect 
of  obviously  reasonable  precautions.  It  is  as  absurd  to 
give  the  name  of  accident  to  a  collision  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  drowsy  blunder  of  a  signalman  who  has  been 
on  duty  for  sixteen  hours  as  it  would  be  to  say  it  is  an 
accident  when  a  match  knowingly  cast  into  a  powdei- 
barrel  is  followed  by  an  explosion.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  when  trains  are  run  writh  systematic  un¬ 
punctuality  ;  when  too  short  an  interval  is  allowed  be¬ 
tween  trains  that  follow  or  meet  each  other ;  when  tne 
securities  of  the  telegraph  and  the  block  system  are  set 
at  nought ;  or  when  a  busy  part  of  the  main  line, 
choked°with  traffic  constantly  passing  to  or  from  several 
branches,  is,  as  at  Wigan,  turned  into  a  shunting-yard. 
In  the  late  collision  on  the  Great  Eastern  a  large  number 
of  passengers  were  killed  because  the  Company  chose  to 
push  their  fish  traffic  to  the  peril  of  passengers,  and  would 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  a  double  line.  In  such  cases  the 
slaughter  might  be  considered  deliberate  and  intentional  if 
it  could  only  be  supposed  that  the  men  who  have  charge 
of  the  working  of  the  railways  really  think  seriously  at  all 
about  the  results  which  may  be  naturally  expected  from 
their  methods  of  working.  Of  course  nobody  can  believe 
that  railway  managers  and  directors  are  really  inspired  by 
a  thirst  for  blood ;  they  would  no  doubt  much  prefer  that 
nobody  should  ever  be  killed,  if  that  result  could  only  be  at¬ 
tained  without  too  much  bother  and  expense.  But  it  may 
be  asked  whether  that  sort  of  wilful  carelessness  which 
exposes  passengers  to  mutilation  or  death  merely  in  order  .o 
avoid  trouble  or  a  little  outlay,  and  trusts  to  the  possibility 
that  by  good  luck  and  a  series  of  happy  accidents  things 
will  somehow  come  right,  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  at 
least  a  very  grave  kind  of  manslaughter.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  other  cases  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  disaster  may  not  have  included  a  really  acci¬ 
dental  element  over  which  railway  officials  have  no  control ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Great 
Western  train  at  Shipton  should  perhaps  be  placed  in  this 
category. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  on  this  question  until  the  inquiry  is  finished; 
but  the  general  history  of  the  event  would  seem  to  be 
plain  enough.  At  Christmas-time  ail  trains  are  usually 
rather  crowded,  and  this  was  the  case  with  what  is 
called  the  Birkenhead  express  on  Christmas  Eve.  Several 
carriages  from  other  lines  were  taken  on  at  Reading,  and 
at  Oxford  it  was  found  necessary  to  attach  another  third- 
class  carriage,  and  also  a  second  engine.  Nearly  all  the  car¬ 
riages  which  left  Paddington  were  six-wheeled  carriages  ; 
but  the  third-class  put  on  at  Oxford  had  only  four  wheels. 
It  was  a  carriage  which  had  been  previously  in  regular  use, 
and  was  believed  to  be  in  good  condition.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  at  Reading  and  Oxford  the  wheels  of 
the  through  carriages  were  tapped  in  the  usual  way  to 
ascertain  that  they  were  sound,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
wheels  of  the  added  carriage  were  then  examined.  The  tra¬ 
velling  inspector  says  that  the  carriages  were  being  tapped 
when  the  third-class  was  added ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  hurry  the  latter  may  not  have  been  tested.  After 
leaving  Oxford  all  went  well  until  the  train  had  passed 
Hampton  Gay  church.  At  this  point  the  fireman  on  each 
engine,  happening  to  look  round  pretty  much  about  the  same 
time,  saw  a  man  with  his  hands  and  arms  extending  from 
the  third-class  carriage  which  had  been  put  on  at  Oxford, 
and  signalling  for  the  train  to  stop.  They  gave  warning 
to  their  respective  drivers,  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
engines  were  reversed  and  steam  was  shut  off,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  carriages  parted  from  the  locomotives. 
One  of  them  appears  to  have  struck  the  abutment  of  a 
bridge,  and  in  the  disruption  of  the  trains  several  were 
forced  over  the  embankment  and  into  the  water  below. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  that  it  was  the 
breaking  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel  of  the  carriage  attached 
at  Oxford  which  threw  the  train  off  the  rails,  but 
further  evidence  is  still  wanting  as  to  the  character  of  the 
tire.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on  which  the  warnings 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  so 
frequent  and  urgent  as  on  the  necessity  of  seeing  not  only 
that  the  tire  itself  is  sound,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  fastened 
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to  the  wheel,  so  that  in  the  event  of  its  breaking,  it  may 
wot  fly  off  altogether.  “  The  risk,”  says  Captain  Tyler, 
“  being  so  great,  and  the  remedy  so  simple,  it  does  seem 
“  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  much  difficulty  in 
“  inducing  Railway  Companies  to  adopt  the  remedy.” 
And  he  adds  that  it  involves  no  extra  cost  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  We  must  know  more,  however,  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  wheel  in  this  case  before  we  can  attempt 
to  determine  whether  there  was  any  fault  in  this  respect. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  tire  was  as  strong  as,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  it  could  be  made,  the  question  is  how  far 
a  train  is  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind,  so  that,  if  the  tire  of  a  single  wheel  in  the  whole  of 
the  train  gives  way,  it  will  be  thrown  olf  the  rails  and 
precipitated  to  destruction.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  recent  disaster  might  have  been  averted  if  the  carriage 
of  which  a  tire  was  fractured  had  had  six  instead  of 
four  w'heels.  There  are  no  doubt  some  objections  on 
other  grounds  to  six  wheels  which  do  not  apply 
to  four  wheels ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  the  additional  pair  of  wheels  would  be 
a  valuable  security.  There  were  some  inconsistencies 
in  the  railway  evidence  produced  on  this  point ;  but 
we  gather  that  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  deemed  advisable 
to  put  four-wheel  carriages  into  express  trains, 
although  they  are  occasionally  used.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that,  if  they  are  suspected  to  be  dangerous  in  fast 
trains,  they  should  not  be  used  at  all.  The  Christmas 
Eve  express  was  a  very  heavy  one,  at  least  at  the  time  it 
left  Oxford  ;  it  was  probably  going  at  a  pretty  good  pace  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  known  that  in  severe  frost  there 
would  be  an  unusual  strain  on  the  wheels  in  consequence 
of  the  rigidity  of  the  ground.  Two  other  points  which 
demand  consideration  relate  to  the  communication  between 
the  passengers  and  the  guard  or  the  engine-driver,  and  the 
amount  of  brake-power  available  for  suddenly  stopping  the 
train.  The  train  was  provided  with  a  cord  strung  on 
pulleys,  and  extending  along  its  whole  length,  which  any 
one  could  pull  by  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  eave  of 
a  carriage.  One  man  at  least  was  seen  with  his  arms  out 
of  the  window  of  the  carriage  with  the  broken  tire,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  he  pulled  the  cord.  The  driver  of 
the  second  engine  says  he  saw  the  cord  attached  to  the 
gong  on  his  engine  moving,  but  he  did  not  hear  the  gong 
sound,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  communication  was 
somehow  out  of  order.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
who  has  a  practical  acquaintance  with  railways  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that,  from  the  spot  pointed  out  to  him  as  that  at 
which  the  broken  tire  was  found  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
the  distance  was  about  live  hundred  yards,  and  that  the 
train  would  traverse  this  space  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  seconds.  This  of  course  is  a  very  short  time  ;  still,  if 
timely  notice  could  have  been  given  to  the  driver,  and  if  he 
had  had  a  more  powerful  brake,  it  is  possible  that  the 
disaster  might  have  been  mitigated,  if  not  prevented.  It 
is  probable  that  the  man  in  the  third-class  carriage  tried 
the  cord  before  he  waved  his  arms  to  the  engine-men. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  circumstance  of  the  disaster  hap¬ 
pening  almost  exclusively  to  third-class  passengers  should 
apparently  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  inquiry  less 
thorough  and  effective  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
As  a  rule,  the  friends  of  third-class  passengers  have  not 
much  money  to  spare  for  law  expenses,  and  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  aware  that  claims  for  compensation  are  more  favour¬ 
ably  considered  when  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  expose 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Railway  Company.  As  it  is,  the 
Great  Western  Company,  who  are  represented  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  lawyer,  appear  to  be  masters  of  the  situation. 
The  Board  of  Trade  indeed  has  sent  an  Inspector  and  a 
barrister,  but  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  rather  what  is 
called  watching  the  case  than  taking  a  keen  and  active  part 
in  its  investigation.  The  natural  course,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  appear  to  be  that  the  inquiry,  as  in 
other  cases  of  homicide,  should  assume  the  form  of  a 
Government  prosecution.  The  Company  would  then  be 
placed  formally  and  directly  on  their  defence,  and,  whether 
third-class  or  first-class  passengers  were  slain,  the  efficiency 
of  the  investigation  would  be  equally  ensured. 


THE  POSITIVISTS. 

IT  is  very  natural  that  intelligent  persons  m  the  United 
States  should  wish  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  they,  being  perfectly  free  to  choose,  should 


wish  to  gather  information  and  ideas  from  every  quarter. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sensible,  but  not  very 
striking  or  original,  criticism  which  the  professional  cor¬ 
respondents  of  newspapers  are  equally  able  and  willing  to 
supply.  Outsiders  are  invited  to  have  their  say,  and  are 
offered  an  opportunity  of  letting  Americans  know  what 
they  think  of  events  in  England.  The  columns  of  the  New 
York  World  are  in  this  way  opened  to  the  Positivists  among 
other  intellectual  outsiders,  and  Professor  Beesly  has 
taken  this  means  of  letting  American  readers  know  what 
he  thinks  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Vatican  pamphlet.  He  does 
not  like  it  at  all.  He  honestly  owns  that  he  has  not  read 
it ;  but  he  explains  that  he  has  been  saved  the  trouble  of 
actually  going  through  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written 
because  he  is  possessed  of  the  general  knowledge  that 
everything  that  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  is  dull  and  worth¬ 
less.  He  is  ashamed  of  a  Liberal  leader  who  can  go 
on  arguing  about  ecclesiastical  questions  with  genuine 
earnestness  and  anxiety,  and  he  is  mortified  that  French¬ 
men  should  see  the  Times  filled  with  letters  which  in  F ranee 
would  not  be  seen  outside  the  Univers.  The  Germans,  poor 
creatures  !  are  making  themselves  and  every  one  else  sick 
with  their  insane  interest  in  such  matters,  although,  so 
far  as  German  ecclesiastics  are  to  be  regarded  as  salaried 
officials,  Professor  Beesly  does  not  pretend  to  pity  them. 
The  more  that  priests  who  accept  Government  pay  are 
trampled  on  the  better  pleased  Professor  Beesly  is.  These, 
however,  are  but  private  opinions,  and  the  New  York 
World  of  course  wants  information  also,  and  the  Professor 
therefore  concludes  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  present 
position  of  the  leaders  of  English  parties.  The  Liberals, 
he  says,  cannot  do  without  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  he 
is  incomparably  the  best  debater  and  financier  in  the 
country,  but  they  feel  him  to  be  an  incubus  with  his 
contemptible  superstition,  and  an  old  heathen  like  Palmer¬ 
ston  is  much  more  to  the  taste  of  Englishmen.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  are  much  more  fortunate,  “  as  Disraeli’s  occa- 
“  sional  flourishes  are  so  transparently  histrionic  that 
“  they  do  him  no  harm.”  If  the  New  York  World  desired 
it,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  another 
correspondent  who  would  correct  or  soften  these  some¬ 
what  trenchant  statements.  But  English  readers  can 
easily  do  this  for  themselves,  and  for  us  here  it  seems 
perhaps  better  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is  the  point  of 
view  from  which  Professor  Beesly  writes,  and  what  value 
it  has  for  us  in  England. 

The  Positivists  in  England  are  a  small  body,  but  they 
number  among  them  men  of  high  character  and  much 
ability.  Englishmen  hate  men  who  offer  them  new  ideas, 
and  they  hate  still  more  men  who  offer  them  a  new  religion. 
The  Positivists  offer  both,  and  with  a  strangely  bitter  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  they  are  not  popular,  excepting  perhaps  among 
those  who  know  them  personally.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  they  have  to  say  may  not  deserve  some  attention. 
Mr.  Beesly  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York  World  points  with 
pleasure  to  the  enlightened  sphere  of  French  journalism, 
where  such  silly  things  as  the  Vatican  Decrees  are  never 
discussed.  But  the  Positivists  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  got  on  much  further  in  thought  than  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  stayed  where  French  journalists 
are  wont  to  stay.  Men  of  science  can  keep,  if  they 
please,  to  the  domain  of  science,  and  can  leave  it 
to  others  to  settle  what  the  effect  of  scientific  conclu¬ 
sions  ought  to  be  on  other  branches  of  human  thought  or 
interest.  But  French  journalists  profess  to  deal  with 
politics  and  society,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  only  do  so  from  one 
limited  point  of  view.  Religion  as  a  basis  of  order,  as  an 
occupation  of  life,  as  a  personal  pleasure,  as  a  family  safe¬ 
guard,  does  not  exist  for  them.  They  simply  ignore  it,  as 
something  that  belongs  to  priests  and  clericals.  The 
unhappy  barrier  which  the  Romish  Church  sets  up  between 
lay  life  and  goodness  may  excuse  or  account  for  this,  but 
it  still  remains  true  that  religion  is  treated  by  most  edu¬ 
cated  Frenchmen  as  a  thing  with  which  honest  and  sensible 
men  can  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Positivists  have  gone 
much  further.  They  have  faced  the  question,  What  would 
happen  if  society  generally  adopted  the  opinions  which 
govern  the  writings  of  enlightened  French  journalists  ? 
They  do  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  immense  force  and  value 
of  Christianity.  They  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  society 
could  go  on,  or  men  be  happy,  or  women  tender  and  true, 
without  some  equivalent  for  it.  What  they  say  is  that 
the  history  of  Christianity  itself  teaches  what  there  is  in 
the  religion  that  human  nature  needs,  and  how  it  may 
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be  absorbed  into  a  very  different  system  They  see 
that  Christianity  has  acted  on  the  world  by  inspiring 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  a  great  cause.  They  m  their 
turn  offer  enthusiasts  the  noble  cause  of  raising  the  whole 
human  race  not  in  another,  but  in  the  present,  world. 
They  recognize  the  craving  of  men  and  women  for  religious 
o-atherin^s,  for  ceremonials,  for  semi-obscure  sentiments, 
for  objects  of  veneration,  and  they  offer  to  consecrate  and 
celebrate  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  with  all  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  solemn  public  celebrations.  They 
find  in  the  Romish  priesthood  an  order  of  men  apart  from 
the  State,  guiding  nations  to  a  common  purpose,  making 
ordinary  minds  look  beyond  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the 
day,  watching  and 'contriving  and  labouring  so  that  what 
they  hold  to  be  great  truths  may  prevail.  The  Positivists 
propose  to  replace  this  powerful  agency  by  one  which  they 
conceive  will  be  equally  powerful,  a  hierarchy  of  the  wise 
and  thoughtful  and  scientific  men  of  all  nations  ;  and,  as 
Professor  Beesly  says,  they  are  aware  that  the  hierarchy 
would  not  only  have  objects  akin  to  those  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  but  would  have  many  of  the  same  difficulties  to 
encounter  and  much  of  the  same  opposition  to  surmount. 
The  problems  of  a  divided  allegiance  would  not  cease  out 
of  the  world.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  that  some 
of  the  objections  ordinarily  made  to  Positivists  are  easily 
parried  by  them.  If  it  is  said  that  what  they  offei 
we  already  have,  they  answer  that  we  have  it,  but 
have  it  in  a  shape  which  prevents  the  co-operation  with 
us  of  enlightened  persons  like  French  journalists.  If  it  is 
said  that  they  are  only  borrowing  from  Christianity,  they 
reply  that  of  course  they  borrow  from  Christianity,  or 
what  would  be  the  good  of  knowing  history  ?  and  that  each 
phase  of  man’s  progress  must  necessarily  incorporate  what 
was  best  in  preceding  phases.  Professor  Tyndall,  when 
speaking  at  Belfast,  first  made  some  remarks  which  seemed 
to  cut  away  the  sphere  of  religious  emotions,  and  then  said 
that  these  emotions  were  permanent,  and  must  be  gratified 
somehow.  He  wisely  refrained  from  explaining  how  he 
proposed  to  reconcile  the  beginning  and  the.  end  of  his 
address.  The  Positivists  have  at  least  the  merit  of  greater 
boldness  or  rashness.  They  suggest  what  seems  to  them  a 
complete  and  coherent  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  they  have  made  a  serious  attempt  to  draw 
a  picture  of  a  social  state  not  destitute  of  religion,  if  belief 
in  revelation  died  away.  It  may  be  a  fancy  sketch ,  it 
is  certainly  to  most  Englishmen  an  unattractive  sketch ; 
but  at  any  rate  they  have  made  it. 

The  real  objection  to  the  scheme  of  the  Positivists — 
and  it  is  an  objection  to  most  schemes  for  remodelling 
mankind — is  that  there  is  no  appreciable  connexion  be¬ 
tween  what  we  know  and  what  we  are  asked  to  believe  in. 
That  men  will  gradually  become  more  interested  in  people  of 
other  and  distant  nations  is  not  only  probable,  but  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  our  moving  freely  about  the  whole 
globe,  and  being  brought  into  contact  with  and  wishing  to 
make  money  of,  or  to  govern,  or  kill,  or  convert,  remote 
persons.  But  what  shape  this  interest  will  ultimately  take, 
or  what  its  extent  or  value  will  be,  is  quite  beyond  our 
knowledge.  The  cause  of  humanity  is  a  fine  phrase,  but 
the  only  contribution  to  the  success  of  this  cause  as  to  which 
Englishmen  can  hope  with  much  confidence  that  they 
do  unquestionable  good  is  that  we  keep  the  peace  in 
India.  We  have  not  auy  solid  reason  to  expect  that  the 
world  will  ever  care  to  worship  its  dead  men.  The  great 
dead  are  such  persons  as  Confucius  or  Epaminondas 
who  awaken  no  real  emotion  whatever,  or  they  are 
persons  like  Luther,  or  Voltaire,  or  Napoleon,  who 
awaken  a  crowd  of  conflicting  emotions.  Men  must 
be  very  much  changed  before  they  can  agree  in  liking 
the  same  dead  persons  more  heartily  than  they  like 
the  same  living  persons.  Dead  men  are  chiefly  symbols 
for  living  hatreds.  We  cannot  even  begin  to  think  what 
a  hierarchy  of  the  wise  men  of  the  West  would  be  like. 
So  far  as  experience  can  teach  us,  we  should  expect  that 
this  hierarchy  would  be  either  a  set  of  pedantic  beings 
reproducing  the  same  stereotyped  ideas,  or  they  would 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  every  scientific  bishop  would 
have  a  sect  of  his  own.  External  associations  seem  to  do 
very  little  for  thought,  and  still  less  for  the  unity  of  those 
associated.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  fruits  of  academies 
are  joy  and  peace.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us 
hope  that  men  would  find  the  members,  and  especially 
the  younger  members,  of  a  scientific  hierarchy  the 
acceptable  counsellors  of  their  souls.  Curates  even 


now  under  our  tempered  dispensation  are  stumbling- 
blocks,  but  what  would  life  be  like  under  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  a  curate  wTho  offered  himself  as  know- 
ing  everything,  and  who  belonged  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
West  ?  There°is,  moreover,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  chance 
of  any  one  set  of  persons  knowing  much  more  than  another 
set  of  persons.  There  is  too  much  equality  and  i  Dairy  m 
the  world  now,  the  limitations  of  knowledge  are  too 
obvious,  for  this  to  be  possible.  The  people  out  of  the 
hierarchy  would  in  a  fatal  number  of  instances  be  wiser 
than  the  people  in  it,  and  if  a  scientific  hierarchy  was 
once  hated,  how  it  would  be  hated !  The  hatred  of  the 
Italians  for  “  the  blackcoats  ”  would,  be  nothmg  to  it. 
To  most  minds,  therefore,  the  Positivist  dream  miiot  le- 
main  a  dream  and  nothing  more.  We  can  but  go  on  m 
a  tentative  and  not  very  grand  way,  keeping,  clear  of 
fine  phrases  so  far  as  human  frailty  will  permit,  having 
as  to  many  things  only  half  lights  and  half  truths,  and 
not  pretending  to  more,  clinging  fast  to.that  which  seems 
to  us  good,  tolerating  aud  inquiring  widely,  doing  what 
we  can  for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  enjoying,  among 
other  sources  of  innocent  pleasure,  the  correspondents 
columns  of  American  newspapers. 


LOSSES  AT  SEA. 

THERE  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  loss  of  the  Cosjoatrich 
beyond  expressing  sorrow  at  a  great  calamity.  So  far 
as  is  known,  she  was  a  model  ship,  well  supplied  in  all 
respects,  well  manned,  and  well  commanded ;  yet  she  has 
perished  by  fire,  and  only  three  of  her  crew  and  passengers 
are  known  to  have  escaped.  This  disaster  happening  about 
the  same  time  as  the  foundering  of  the  La  Plata  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  public  mind  strongly  to  naval  matters.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  the  unseawGrthiness  of  ships  evoke  complaints 
of  the  unseaworthiness  of  seamen,  and  both  complaints 
appear  to  be  well  founded,  although  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  recent  occurrences  support  them.  The 
causes  of  the  loss  of  the  La  Plata  deserve  official  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  as  regards  the  Cospatnck  the  facts  are  already 
tolerably  plain.  There  is  always  great  danger  of  fire  at 
sea,  and  when  it  occurs  in  a  crowded  ship  loss  of  lire  is 
almost  certain  to  ensue.  More  complete  precautions  might 
be  taken  against  fire,  and  more  elaborate  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  dealing  with  it.  But  unhappily 
the  more  elaborate  these  arrangements  are  the  greater 
seems  to  be  the  danger  that  some  indispensable  part  of 
them  will  be  forgotten.  It  has  come  upon  some  minds 
as  a  new  and  terrible  discovery,  that  if  a  ship  carrying 
emigrants  takes  fire  her  boats  will  not  suffice  to  hold 
them  all.  The  demand  for  more  boats  elicits  the  dis¬ 
couraging  answer  that  already  there  are  more  than  are 
likely  in  the  terror  and  confusion  to  be  made  available. 
Either  they  will  be  capsized  by  crowding,  or  they  will  put 
off  without  provisions  or  stores.  It  is  then  suggested  that 
the  passengers  might  be  drilled  in  embarking  and  putting 
off  in  boats;  but,  unless  the  provision  of  boats  be  in¬ 
creased,  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle  who  should  be  taken 
and  who  left.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  derived  from  this  deplorable  occurrence 
that  may  tend  to  prevent  others  of  the  like  kind.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  there  is  water  all  around  the  fire  in  a  ship, 
some  more  powerful  method  might,  we  may  think,  be 
contrived  for  applying  the  water  to  the  fire.  An  emigrant 
ship  would  abound  in  pumping  power,  and  passengers 
might  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  what  might  prove  their 
only  means  of  safety.  It  may  well  be  thought  that,  if 
this  ship  could  perish,  no  ship  is  safe.  Much  of  the 
cargo  was  incombustible.  The  ship  was  by  law  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  one  fire-engine,  and.  she  carried  two. 
The  captain  was  able,  the  discipline  was  efficient,  the 
passengers  were  well  conducted,  yet  swift  destruction 
overtook  this  ship  and  nearly  all  she  carried.  Worse  even 
than  death  by  drowning  were  the  horrors  amid  which 
nearly  all  the  crew  of  one  of  the  boats  perished.  The 
story  has  been  often  told  before,  and  the  only  new  feature 
is  the  greater  chance  of  relief  now  that  the  ocean  highways 
are  traversed  by  innumerable  ships.  It  is  thought  that  this 
disaster  will  check  emigration,  which  has  lately  been  active, 
to  New  Zealand.  But  all  that  has  been  stated  in  reference 
to  the  Cospatrick  shows  that  the  business  of  carrying 
emigrants  is  reasonably  well  organized,  and  has  sustained 
very  few  losses,  although  certainly  capable  of  improvement, 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  al!  the  suggestions 
which  appear  in  the  newspapers  for  preventing  or  mitigat¬ 
ing  such  calamities  have  been  resisted  merely  by  stupidity. 
Thus  one  correspondent  asks  why  boats  should  not  be 
fitted  with  tin  cases  containing,  among  other  things,  spirits, 
“  which  could  be  renewed  every  voyage.”  It  may  be 
feared  that  more  frequent  renewal  would  be  necessary.  A 
boat  is  not  a  bad  place  to  sleep  in,  particularly  when  it  is 
furnished  with  a  night-cap.  Seriously,  however,  it  may  be 
asked  why  there  always  is  something  wrong  with  a  ship’s  boats 
when  they  are  wanted  in  a  hurry  ?  This  week  we  hear 
of  the  loss  of  a  steamer  by  striking  on  a  rock.  The  life¬ 
boat  was  so  firmly  lashed  that  she  could  not  be  moved.  In 
attempting  to  loose  her  she  capsized,  her  occupants  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  them  were  drowned.  In 
the  case  of  the  Cospatrick  it  appears  that  two  boats  were 
finally  got  off  in  an  orderly  manner  and  withoflt  over¬ 
crowding,  but  they  carried  neither  food  nor  water.  It  is 
really  time  that  some  system  of  boat  drill  should  be  adopted, 
so  that  on  an  emergency  the  right  thing  might  as  far  as 
possible  be  done  without  requiring  the  captain  to  think  of 
everything  at  once.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  much 
ability  and  quiet  heroism  these  merchant  captains  show. 
They  do  their  duty  to  the  last,  and  go  down  with  their 
ships,  neither  complaining  nor  gesticulating,  but  merely 
working  as  long  as  they  are  able.  It  must  be  owned  that 
this  fine  class  of  men  are  a  spontaneous  product  of  British 
soil.  There  has  been  no  premium  on  their  growth.  They 
exist  because  they  cannot  help  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  in 
the  last  act  of  life  that  their  modest  worth  appears.  What¬ 
ever  ships,  or,  as  a  gallant  Admiral  would  say,  “sea- 
“  monsters,”  it  may  be  necessary  to  build,  the  country  which 
produced  the  captains  of  the  La,  Plata  and  the  Cospatrick 
must  remain  a  naval  Power.  He  who  can  stand  calmly 
between  imminent  deaths  by  fire  and  water  is  not  likely  to 
fear  anything  that  man  can  do.  This  consolation  at  least 
may  be  derived  from  the  distressing  casualties  of  the  last 
month. 

The  further  details  obtained  from  the  survivors  of  the 
Cospatrick' s  crew  do  not  add  much  to  what  was  known  or  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  brief  telegraphic  statements  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  these  persons  at  Plymouth.  The  disaster  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  night  of  the  17  th  of'  November,  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  The  energies  of  captain 
and  crew  were  at  first  absorbed  in  contending  with  the 
fire,  and  it  was  probably  more  than  they  could  undertake 
to  provide  also  for  the  efficiency  of  the  boats.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  rushed  to  the  quarter-boats  ;  not  less  than  eighty 
persons,  mostly  women,  crowded  into  one  of  them,  and  the 
boat  filled  and  capsized,  and  all  the  occupants  were 
drowned.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  statement  made  by 
Macdonat.d,  the  second  officer,  and  it  goes  far  to  show  that 
many  of  the  precautions  suggested  in  the  way  of  equipping 
boats  beforehand  would  in  this  case  have  been  useless.  If 
any  system  of  discipline  could  teach  men  or  women  who  are 
merely  passengers  to  accept  the  captain’s  decision  as  to 
who  should  be  taken  and  who  left,  it  would  be  wrell.  But 
without  some  such  discipline  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  a  rush  for  life  which  will  only  render  death 
more  certain.  The  weather  after  the  accident  was  mostly 
fine,  and  if  the  boats  had  been  quietly  lowered,  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  not  overcrowded,  they  might  have 
reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  if  not  picked  up  by  some 
ship  on  the  way.  But  this  could  only  have  been  done  by 
placing  on  board  each  boat  some  seamen,  with  at  least  one 
officer  or  one  man  capable  of  command.  It  seems  from 
Macdonald’s  account  that  the  quarter-boat,  which  capsized, 
was  filled  with  passengers,  mostly  women,  so  that  that  boat, 
if  it  had  got  away  from  the  ship,  would  have  had  no  chance 
of  life  amid  the  waves.  But  if  the  best  had  been  done  to 
load  and  equip  all  the  boats  there  would  still  have  remained 
a  large  balance  of  passengers  for  whom  immediate  death 
would  be  inevitable.  The  resource  which  has  been  some¬ 
times  adopted  of  a  raft  would  have  required  more  time 
than  was  available,  and  besides  it  appears  improbable  that  a 
raft  could  havecontended  with  the  sea  in  which,  as  [Macdonald 
says,  his  boat  shipped  water  until  she  was  nearly  full.  The 
only  alternative,  therefore,  to  many  of  the  passengers  must 
have  been  between  immediate  death  and  death  in  pro¬ 
tracted  suffering. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  Lord  Mayor’s  apprehension 
that  emigration  will  be  diverted,  except  perhaps  temporarily, 
by  this  disaster  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  If  the  people  who  perished  on  this  voyage  had 


remained  at  home  they  might  have  made  a  journey  by 
railway  to  visit  their  friends  at  Christmas,  with  such 
results  as  have  been  lately  seen.  After  all,  one  has  got  to 
be  somewhere,  and  there  are  few  safer  places  in  the  world 
than  a  well-found  sailing-ship.  We  may  at  least  venture 
to  assume  that  the  Cospatrick  would  not  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  like  the  La 
Plata,  and  indeed  the  records  of  emigration  to  the  Antipodes 
show  a  very  small  percentage  of  fatal  casualties.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed  that  a  steamer  would  probably  not  have 
been  lost  as  the  Cospatrick  was,  because  a  steamer  could 
have  been  kept  by  her  engines  before  the  wind,  so  as  to  confine 
the  fire  to  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  where  it  first  broke  out. 
But  when  the  Cospatrick  came  head  to  wind,  and  the 
flames  and  smoke  were  driven  aft,  her  fate  was  sealed. 
An  attempt  by  volunteers  to  get  down  the  forehatch  when 
the  fire  began  had  failed.  The  engines  seem  to  have  been 
worked  promptly  and  vigorously,  but  without  effect. 
Macdonald  himself  threw  the  magazine  overboard.  The 
spirit-room  remained  untouched  until  the  fire  exploded 
it.  Macdonald  and  others  had  tried  to  lighten  the 
starboard  pinnace,  the  biggest  boat  in  the  ship,  but  they 
had  to  leave  her  when  her  bows  caught  fire.  Macdonald 
tried  to  get  a  compass,  but  had  to  leave  it,  or  the  boat 
into  which  he  jumped  would  have  put  off  without  him.  Of 
course  somebody  will  write  to  the  newspapers  to  say  that 
every  boat  ought  to  be  fitted  with  a  compass  before  the 
ship  to  which  she  belongs  leaves  port.  One  of  the  owners 
of  the  Cospatrick  stated  at  the  Mansion  House  that  they 
were  already  obliged  to  carry  a  ten-gallon  keg  of  water  in 
each  boat,  which  should  have  been  in  these  boats  when 
they  left  the  ship  (only  it  was  not)  ;  and  he  had  now  given 
orders  for  a  supply  of  meat  to  be  packed  and  secured  in 
each  boat  “  ready  for  any  emergency.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  intending  emigrants  will  be  comforted  by  this  assur¬ 
ance  ;  but  they  -will  do  well  to  make  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  “  ready  for  any  emergency,”  including  that  of 
deciding  in  case  of  need  who  shall  perish  and  who 
shall,  at  least  for  the  time,  be  saved.  There  have 
been  other  ships  besides  this  destroyed  by  fire  re¬ 
cently,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  boat’s  crew  of  one 
of  them  drew  lots  to  decide  who  should  be  killed 
to  feed  the  others.  In  the  boat  which  escaped  from  the 
Cospatrick  this  was  unnecessary,  because  men  died  fast 
enough  for  this  shocking  purpose.  It  seems  like  trifling  to 
remark,  as  one  writer  does  on  this  hideous  narrative,  that 
Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to 
have  on  board  this  boat.  By  all  means  let  all  reasonable 
precautions  be  taken  in  the  equipment  of  ships  and  boats. 
But  when  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  some  one  of 
the  many  risks  of  the  sea  will  prove  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  The  only  certainly  useful  course  would  be  to  in¬ 
struct  all  emigrants  how  to  meet  sudden  danger  on  board 
ship. 


GENIUS  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

milERE  is  a  clever  essay  by  Hazlitt  upon  Genius  and  Common 
JL  Sense.  In  his  nervous  and’ animatcd.style  he  gives  a  good  many 
appropriate  illustrations  of  the  qualities  which  generally  pass  under 
those  names.  Such  a  discussion,  however,  is  almost  always  unsatis¬ 
factory  from  the  want  of  any  definite  groundwork  of  theory.  Argu¬ 
ments  about  the  peculiarities  of  genius,  or  of  wit,  or  humour,  or  a 
sense  of  beauty,  have  a  painful  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere 
verbal  discussions.  The  reason,  indeed,  is  obvious.  The  speaker 
takes  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  the  rough  popular  classification 
implied  in  the  name  of  the  quality  under  discussion,  and  takes  for 
granted  further  that  everybody  attaches  the  same  meaning  to  it. 
An  argument  generally  brings  out  the  fact  that  neither  of  those 
assumptions  is  strictly  true.  The  intellectual  product,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  we  call  “wit-’  mayor  may  not  be  something  dis¬ 
tinct  in  kind  from  the  logical  or  the  imaginative  faculties. 
[Our  pyschology  is  altogether  too  imperfect  to  allow  us 
to  assume  that  because  a  quality  has  obtained  a  name 
it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  class.  If  a  natural- 
list  were  to  take  for  granted  that  a  whale  was  to  be  classed 
with  sharks  or  soles  because  the  ordinary  observer  calls  him  a  fish, 
he  would,  as  we  know,  be  making  a  grievous  blunder.  Now  the 
lines  which  divide  separate  intellectual  faculties  from  each  other 
are  far  more  complex  and  intangible  than  those  which  mark  off 
different  classes  of  the  animal  creation.  The  chances  are  that  the 
rouirh  approximations  which  have  worked  themselves  into  language 
would  require  a  complete  readjustment  before  they  could  be  used 
in  anything  like  a  scientific  discussion.  And,  in  the  next  place,  it 
is  equally  clear  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  our  notation.  When  people  begin 
to  argue  about  aesthetic  philosophy,  they  seldom  condescend  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  such  a  word  as  “  beautiful  ”  is  susceptible  of  the  most  con- 
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tradietory  meanings.  AYlion  one  finds  that  one  man  will  apply  tlie 
name  to  a  woman  or  a  poem,  another  to  a  mathematical  problem, 
and  a  third  to  a  new  form  of  disease,  it  is  plain  that,  unless 
we  carefully  define  our  meaning,  there  is  abundant  room 
for  mutual  misunderstandings.  This  is  obviously  the  case 
with  a  great  many  arguments  about  genius.  According 
to  one  use  of  the  word,  it  merely  means  any  mental  power 
possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  A  genius  differs  from  a  man 
of  common  sense  as  Samson  differed  from  an  ordinary  athlete. 
He  can  lift  a  hundred  pounds  weight  where  the  other  can  only 
lift  ten ;  but  both  have  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  power. 
According  to  another  hypothesis,  genius  differs  in  land  as  well  as 
decree  from  the  lower  qualities.  A  man  of  genius  possesses  powers 
of  Jvhich  we  cannot  trace  ,even  the  rudiments  in  his  neighbours. 
There  is  something  about  him  almost  supernatural ;  he  has  a 
new  sense ;  he  has  a  faculty  of  vision  where  we  are  hopelessly 
blind  ;  he  moves  in  obedience  to  laws  as  mysterious  to  the 
common  herd  as  the  instincts  which  guide  animals  in  their  annual 
migrations  are  to  the  masters  of  creation.  The  difference  raises 
the  question  of  fact,  whether  anybody  has  such  superhuman 
endowments,  and,  if  not,  what  is  the_  quality  which  leads  us 
to  imagine  their  existence.  There  is,  of  course,  a  natural 
presumption  against  the  opinion  that  any  order  of  men  is 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  radically  different 
order  of  faculties.  The  difference  between  Shakspeare  and  a 
modern  rhymer  often  appears  to  be  as  great  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  rhymer  and  a  monkey  ;  but  yet  even  the  humblest  of 
poetasters  has  some  rudimentary  faculty  of  combining  woids  and 
ideas  which  justifies  his  being  classified  as  a  man.  .  On  the  other 
hand  it  seems  as  if  genius  were  in  some  sense  a  distinct  endow¬ 
ment  from  mere  power  of  intellect.  AVe  have  known  two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  clearly  superior  to  the  other  according  to  every 
possible  intellectual  test.  He  could  reason  better,  judge  more 
accmately,  describe  more  vividly,  and  talk  more  eloquently.  And 
yet  we  have  never  felt  inclined  to  say  that  he  had  a  single  touch 
of  genius;  whereas  the  confused  and  illogical  thoughts  of  his 
neighbour,  however  imperfectly  expressed,  had  yet  the  indefinable 
element  which  suggests  the  consecrated  phrase.  We  have,  in  this 
sense,  known  men  of  genius  who  have  been  plucked  in  examina¬ 
tions,  artists  of  genius  who  have  produced  nothing  but  unsaleable 
daubs,  and  officers  of  genius  who  could  not  give  two  consistent  com¬ 
mands.  Jleni11s.it  may  almost,  ha. -Said.  .is.  not  irreconcilable, with 
stupidity,  and’  certainly  not  with  extreme  muddleheadedness.  Is 
Vtbere  no't  something  allied  f  o  genius  in  that  thickskinned,  pigheaded 
'stolidity  which  sometimes  enables  a  man  to  bring  about  a  great 
Jesuit  by  hammering  away  at  his  one  idea  in  spite  of  all  ridicule 
i  and  opposition? 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  common  element  which  makes  us  use 
the  word  genius  in  all  these  cases,  we  may  find  a  plausible 
answer  suggested  by  one  of  Hazlitt’s  cases.  To  discover  the 
binomial  theorem,  he  says,  was  an  effort  of  genius,  but  it  showed  no 
genius  in  the  calculating  boy  to  multiply  nine  figures  by  nine  in  his 
head,  nor  would  it  have  shown  any  could  he  have  multiplied  ninety 
figures  by  ninety.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  plainly 
this — that  the  calculating  boy  only  did  more  quickly  what  might 
have  been  done  by  anybody  else  capable  of  performing  the  simplest 
arithmetical  process,  or  indeed  by  a  machine.  The  discoverer  of  a 
new  theorem,  on  the  contrary,  did  what  could  not  have  been  done 
by  any  number  of  ordinary  persons.  The  difference  between  the 
man  of  talent  and  the  man  of  genius  would  be,  on  this  showing, 
that  the  man  of  talent  could  be  replaced  by  a  dozen  men  of 
ordinary  power,  whereas  a  million  of  such  men  would  be  no 
nearer  to  replacing  the  genius.  A  thousand  dwarfs  may 
be  kept  back  for  ever  by  a  barrier  which  is  overstepped 
as  soon  as  there  comes  a  single  giant ;  and  if  the  young 
gentlemen  who  were  plucked  for  their  degree  in  any  given  ex¬ 
amination  were  multiplied  by  a  thousand,  they  would  be  as  hope¬ 
lessly  unable  as  before  to  make  one  of  Newton’s  immortal 
)  discoveries.  In  the  same  way,  a  clever  man  may  write  something 
which  is  superficially  just  like  a  first-rate  poem,  but  when  we  take 
it  to  pieces  we  find  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  skilful  combination  of 
echoes ;  whereas  in  a  single  song  or  verse  which  shows  genius  there 
is  always  something  which  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from 
anybody  else.  In  short,  originality  is  the  mark  of  genius  in  this 
sense,  though  the  word  is  constantly  used  to  denote  great  powers 
which  are,  rigidly  speaking,  merely  a  faculty  for  doing  more 
quickly  than  usual  what  has  been  done  by  others  before.  If  we 
could  fix  this  sense,  we  should  have  at  any  rate  a  tolerably  dis¬ 
tinctive  meaning,  and  one  which  includes  the  most  characteristic 
usages  of  the  word.  This,  for  example,  explains  the  sense  in 
which  we  attribute  a  kind  of  supernatural  character  to  genius. 
The  man  of  genius  introduces  into  the  world  something  which  was 
not  there  before,  instead  of  simply  using  up  old  materials.  If, 
on  Mr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis,  we  are  now  men  instead  of 
monkeys,  our  improvement  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  all  that 
has  been  added  to  us  by  the  men  of  genius.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  new  element  has  entered  spasmodically  or  by  infini¬ 
tesimal  infusions ;  but  all  the  substantial  gains  which  divide  us 
from  the  monkey  or  the  rudest  savage  must  have  been  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  men  who  were  in  some  degree  superior  to  their  ancestors. 
So  far  as  a  man  is  a  mere  repetition  of  previous  men,  we  could  do 
without  him  ;  but  genius  is  indispensable  because  it  is  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  of  organic  improvement.  It  is  genius  which  annexes  new 
territories,  though  talent  may  be  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  old  ;  and  therefore  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  empire  of 
the  race  depends  entirely  upon  its  fertility  in  genius.  Here,  then, 


we  might  find  a  scientific  basis  for  hero-worship,  arid  a  justification 
of  any  amount  of  rhapsodies  in  celebrating  the  sanctity  of  the  one 
element  essential  to  the  development  of  the  species. 

This  definition,  however,  though  it  may  be  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes,  raises  another  series  of  questions.  Genius,  on  this  show¬ 
ing,  may  be  described  as  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  and  superior 
variety.  The  genius  is  amongst  men,  that  is,  what  a  fresh  variety  is 
amongst  flowers ;  the  germ  from  which  in  time  by  proper  cultivation 
a  healthier  and  stronger  breed  may  be  developed  to  supplant  the 
old.  But  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  in  fact  this  quality  is  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  whether  it  is  what  we  really  find  amongst  the  men 
who  are  most  unmistakably  called  geniuses.  Taking,  for  example, 
the  great  poets,  we  are  often  struck  by  the  association  of  genius 
with  weakness  rather  than  strength.  Cowper,  Shelley,  Burns, 
and  Byron  are  familiar  instances  of  the  fact  that  genius  often  implies 
a  onesided  development.  Oowper,  for  example,  affects  us  because 
his  powers  of  feeling  were  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
nervous  strength.  His  emotions  upset  his  intellect.  He  is  a 
genius,  not  because  he  is  stronger  than  other  men  on  all  points, 
but  because  he  is  weaker  in  some.  His  extraordinary  powers  of 
pathos  would  have  been  destroyed  if  one  side  of  his  nature  had 
been  strengthened.  He  is  original  because  the  extraordinary 
keenness  of  his  feelings  was  not  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
power  of  self-constraint.  Or,  if  we  take  genius  of  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  type,  Newton’s  superiority  to  other  men  was  simply  that  he 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  qualities  which  all  men  possess  in 
some  degree,  unless  they  are  absolute  idiots.  The  stupidest  of 
men  might  be  a  Newton  amongst  monkeys,  and  is  only  called 
stupid  because  other  men  are  Newtons  to  him.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  genius,  for  anything  that  we  can  say,  does  not  correspond 
to  a  specifically  different  power  ;  but  is  merely  the  name  which  we 
give  to  the  highest  known  examples  of  the  old  powers.  We  might 
call  “  Eclipse  ”  a  genius  amongst  his  horses  as  we  call  Newton 
a  genius  amongst  men ;  not  because  he  had  five  legs  instead  of 
four,  but  simply  because  he  could  run  a  few  more  yards  than 
other  quadrupeds  in  a  second.  A  slightly  increased  capacity 
for  concentrating  the  mind  upon  a  given  point  may  enable  a 
mathematician  to  discover  truths  which  would  be  hidden  from  a 
man  of  equal  ingenuity  but  of  more  discursive  habits  of  thought ; 
and  thus  a  man  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  genius  not  because  he 
possesses  powers  differing  in  land  from  those  of  others,  but  simply 
because  he  can  fix  his  mind  upon  a  particular  problem  for  ten 
minutes  when  they  begin  to  wander  after  nine.  If  therefore  we 
give  the  name  of  genius  to  everybody  who  has  a  faculty  for 
originality,  we  must  also  admit  thatgenius  does  not  necessarily  corre¬ 
spond  either  to  general  intellectual  superiority,  or  to  a  superiority  of 
kind  as  well  as  degree.  A  slight  increase  of  power  may  involve, 
especially  at  critical  periods  of  thought,  a  perception  of  new  truths 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  mere  intellectual  difference.  Or  a 
man  may  be  original  simply  because  he  is  lopsided  and  therefore  is 
easily  hoisted  out  of  the  old  ruts  of  thought.  As  a  knock  on  the 
head  is  said  sometimes  to  turn  an  idiot  into  a  man  of  sense,  so  a 
slight  distortion  of  the  faculties  may  give  to  a  dull  thinker  the 
peculiar  quality  which  we  call  genius.  In  other  words,  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  however  important  it  may  be,  between  original  and 
secondhand  thinkers  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding 
psychological  distinction.  It  may  turn  upon  external  circum¬ 
stances,  or  may  imply  a  comparatively  small  increase  of  power,  or 
even  a  morbid  habit  of  mind. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  MONEY. 

LL  money  has  wings,  and  seems  to  the  possessor  to  fly  with 
an  unaccountable  velocity.  But  in  fact  nothing  is  more 
various  than  the  rate  of  this  flight ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  though  there  is  Scripture  warrant  for  the  simile,  it  is  specially 
applicable,  not  to  money  simply,  but  to  wealth.  It  is  riches  that 
certainly  make  to  themselves  wings.  To  the  mere  observer,  other 
people's  money  constantly  surprises,  not  by  its  flight,  but  rather  by 
what  it  achieves.  There  are  incomes  that  seem  rather  to  brood 
and  hatch  than  to  take  flight.  How  is  the  money  made  to  go  so 
far  ?  is  the  question  with  the  on-looker,  while  the  owner  is  asking, 
Why  does  it  not  go  further?  For  in  truth  nothing  goes  so  far 
as,  by  a  calculation  beforehand,  it  can  be  made  to  promise.  Every 
housekeeper's  book  has  pages  in  it  to  be  tilled  up  by  unexpected, 
yet  inevitable,  outlays;  and  then  the  familiar  ejaculation 
suggests  itself  with  the  force  of  a  new  discovery.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  “  wonderful  Mr.  Walker  ”  immortalized  in  the 
Notes  to  The  Excursion — the  Cumberland  curate  who,  on  a  curacy 
of  six  pounds  a  year,  married  a  wife  with  forty  pounds  as  her 
fortune,  was  hospitable,  a  disinterested  enemy  to  pluralities, 
devoted  to  his  flock,  brought  up  eight  children  with  credit, 
and  died  worth  two  thousand  pounds  (we  omit  in  this  summary 
certain  windfalls  answering  to  the  casts  in  carts  and  waggons 
which  helped  Jeanie  Deans  in  her  walk  to  London) — we  do 
not  doubt,  we  say,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  sometimes  ex¬ 
claimed  to  one  another,  “  How  money  flies  !  ”  though  the  reader 
thinks  of  the  barrel  of  meal  that  wasted  not  as  alone  solving 
the  difficulty.  And  there  still  are  households  in  remote  places  that 
maintain  a  creditable  appearance,  with  no  conspicuous  traces  of 
privation  about  them,  and  the  ladies  as  well  dressed  as  their  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  same  class,  which  are  reported  to  have  fabulously  small 
means.  We  grant  that  rumour  is  never  more  prone  to  exaggeration 
than  on  this  interesting  question  of  income,  and  where  it  doubles 
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a  largo  income  it  halves  a  small  one  ;  but  still  the  feats  of 
economy  are  undoubted.  We  cannot  understand  how  money  does 
what  it  does ;  and  even  short  of  marvels,  it  is  often  a  pleasant 
■wonder  to  see  how  people  of  modest  means  and  no  obtrusive  anxiety 
in  management  play  their  part  in  the  world  and  hold  their  own 
among  their  richer  neighbours — are  cheerful,  easy  in  their  air  and 
manner,  well  served,  and  with  nothing  sordid  in  their  surroundings. 
Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  negative  management  at  work 
here — no  fancy  for  spending,  no  yielding  to  paltry  temptations. 
The  wings  that  fly  away  with  money  are  often  very  tiny  ones.  No 
coin  down  to  the  smallest  can  rest  in  some  pockets.  But  as  money 
trifled  away  in  small  outlays  makes  no  show,  the  real  self-restraint 
exercised  in  renouncing  such  indulgence  does  not  come  into  the 
observer’s  reckoning. 

Large  fortunes  may  be  hoarded,  but  when  once  they  begin  to  be 
spent,  every  fraction  is  more  astir,  more  bent  on  disappearance  into 
space,  than  is  the  case  with  smaller  accumulations.  The  degree  of 
care  required  to  check  money’s  flight  in  the  case  of  a  small  income 
must  be  quadrupled  in  that  of  a  large  one.  It  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  things  that  people  are  never  as  careful  of  other 
men’s  money  as  they  are  of  their  own.  This  is  not  a  vice,  or 
at  worst  it  is  so  common  a  frailty  that  it  must  be  set  down  to 
the  general  score,  and  be  allowed  for  as  such.  Mere  grumbling 
is  a  weakness ;  either  set  yourself  to  guard  against  it  by  a  watch¬ 
dog  vigilance,  or  make  your  calculations  accordingly.  Nobody 
can  spend  any  income  beyond  an  artisan’s  weekly  wages  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  paid  agents  to  spend  it  with  him  and  for 
him ;  and  the  artisan  has  thus  the  advantage  over  his  social  betters 
that  with  reasonable  prudence  he  profits  most  by  his  money.  Next 
to  him  comes  the  man  who  has  no  more  servants  than  are  exactly 
necessary  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  A  large  income  cannot  be 
spent  on  this  plan.  Its  disappearance  implies  a  numerous  body  of 
*  spenders,  each  more  easy  as  to  how  the  money  goes  than  a  master  can 
possibly  be,  all  aiding  the  natural  buoyancy  of  riches  with  some 
peculiar  fashion  of  wings  of  their  own  devising.  In  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  an  income  is — to  vary  the  simile — the  leakage  going 
on  through  unforeseen  crannies.  Nobody  can  make  two  thousand 
a  year  do  four  times  the  work  of  five  hundred  without  turning 
himself  into  an  upper  servant;  and  the  rate  of  difference,  and  the 
slavery  necessary  to  correct  it,  will  increase  as  thousands  grow  into 
tens  of  thousands.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  large  incomes 
must  be  reduced  by  an  insensible  evaporation.  All  charges  for 
skilled  labour  are  illustrations  of  the  unaccountable  flight  of 
money.  The  degree  of  superiority  over  the  common  article  often 
goes  no  way  at  all  in  explaining  it. 

But  the  flight  of  wealth,  however  remarkable,  in  the  process 
of  legitimate  spending — and  in  that  alone  is  there  any  room  for 
wonder — is  no  just  test  of  its  capacity  for  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance.  Of  course,  when  people  talk  of  the  flight  of  money,  it  means 
that  they  do  not  know  how  or  where  it  is  gone  by  any  adequate 
results  to  show  for  it.  Now,  judged  by  this  test,  money  has  other 
spheres  in  which  its  volatile  properties  show  themselves  with  far 
more  marked  and  conspicuous  eti'ect.  Money  given,  as  some  people 
give  it,  has  a  rate  of  disappearance  into  space  out  of  all  calculation 
greater  than  money  spent.  We  must  all  give,  and  men  of  large 
fortune  must  give  largely,  if  only  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
sordid  creeping  temptations  which  money  brings  with  it;  but  while 
the  owner  of  wealth  must  look  after  the  spending  of  his  own  money 
if  he  would  keep  the  slave  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duty, 
much  more  should  he  look  after  the  disposal  of  it  where  his 
aim  is  higher  than  any  personal  end.  A  thousand  pounds  given 
and  done  with,  costing  the  donor  no  more  trouble  than  the  pang 
of  parting— which  we  by  no  means  wish  to  underrate — may 
emphatically  be  said  to  take  wing.  Perhaps  the  act  of  giving 
is  all  that  falls  to  his  share ;  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  attend 
to  its  disposal ;  he  is  doing  what  he  can  ;  but  this  only  proves 
that  money  has  no  flxed,  unvarying  value,  that  one  sovereign  in 
some  hands  does  the  work  of  twenty  in  others,  and  that  only  when 
the  whole  man  devotes  his  energies  to  the  task — not  alone  the  heart 
to  give,  but  the  hand  to  labour  and  the  head  to  direct — does  money 
do  the  work  assigned  to  it.  The  difficulty  of  giving — the  discourage¬ 
ment  attendant  on  failure,  the  hopelessness  of  evading  the  law  of 
waste  which  attends  all  joint  schemes  of  benevolence  when  some 
give  and  others  dispense — detracts  very  salutarily  from  the  exulta¬ 
tion  which  giving  on  a  large  scale  might  otherwise  induce  in  the 
liberal  holders  of  wealth.  Only  the  young,  if  people  have  any  reflec¬ 
tion  and  judgment,  And  “joy  unmixed  in  charity.”  The  lavish 
benefactor  sighing  over  the  discrepancy  between  expectation  and 
performance,  and  impressed  with  the  fugitiveness  of  wealth,  often 
seems  to  take  refuge  in  bricks  and  mortar  as  material  ties. 
Almshouses,  schools,  lodging-houses,  and  markets  cannot  fly  away. 

But  direct  almsgiving  is  not  the  giving  which  is  mainly 
in  our  thoughts;  its  duties  and  responsibilities  are  alike  be¬ 
yond  our  present  theme.  There  is  a  sort  of  giving  which  does 
not  come  under  this  class,  either  in  its  objects  or  motives,  in 
which  the  donor,  if  at  all  in  the  habit  of  introspection,  would 
acknowledge  the  motive  to  be  no  higher  than  a  desire  to  keep 
things  comfortable  at  any  cost.  He  gives,  not  because  it  will 
benelit  the  recipient,  but  in  order  to  save  himself  present  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  or  he  gives  grudgingly  with  an  inward  protest,  because 
it  is  less  trouble  to  give  than  to  refuse ;  or  because  it  is  expected 
of  him,  and  will  bring  him  credit  or  save  him  discredit.  There 
are  multitudes  of  useless  drones,  a  discreditable  burden  on  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  might  have  been  tolerably  respectable  members  of 
society  if  their  relations  had  not  yielded  to  importunity,  and, 
through  a  fatal  easy  good-nature,  given  where  in  their  hearts  they 


knew  that  the  truest  kindness  was  to  withhold,  and  with  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  doing  good  ;  the  leading  motive  in  such  a  case  beinn- 
to  escape  from  present  trouble.  To  some  people  having  their  own 
way  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  they  think  the)’  have  a  right  to  have  it. 
They  give  that  they  may  influence  the  actions  and  movements 
of  those  about  them.  Such  giving  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult 
to  avoid,  while  the  gratitude  which  should  at  least  be  the  reward 
of  all  pecuniary  gifts  is  so  hard  to  bestow  that  it  is  not  bestowed  ; 
for,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  on  compulsion. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  question  in  the  right  use  of  money 
than  how  far  it  should  be  given  to  neutralize  the  drawbacks  of 
certain  providential  positions.  There  are  some  services  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  which  we  must  perform ;  but  how  far  money  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  lift  them  out  of  their  present  depression  into 
the  state  from  which  they  are  fallen  is  a  very  doubtful  point.  In 
the  lirst  place,  the  thing  cannot  be  done  really,  but  only  in 
appearance.  To  the  persons  themselves  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  which  experience  tells  us  cannot  be  disregarded  without 
detriment  to  the  finer  qualities  of  character.  Among  very  near 
relations  there  may  well  be  such  a  sense  of  community  of  goods 
that  the  service  may  be  given  and  received  scarcely  altering  the 
relation  of  one  to  the  other ;  but  no  wise  man  or  woman  will 
accept  from  anybody  the  means  of  mere  luxury.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  common  a  service  as  the  choosing  out  one  member  of 
a  family  in  misfortune  and  supplying  him  with  the  education 
which  would  have  been  his  due  in  more  prosperous  days,  thus 
screening  him  from  the  trials  which  beset  his  less  fortunate 
belongings.  Youth  too  easily  reconciles  itself  to  the  disparity. 
A  young  fellow  whose  sisters  are  pinched  at  every  turn  will  have 
no  scruple  in  living  at  College  at  the  same  rate  with  men  who  have 
fathers  to  pay  then-  bills,  and  moreover  he  will  not  understand  why 
he  should  be  more  grateful  to  his  benefactor  than  they  are  to  their 
parents;  and  perhaps  in  strict  truth  he  has  less  reason,  for  he  has 
missed  a  discipline  which  might  have  made  a  man  of  him.  More 
likely  than  not  he  throws  over  all  his  so-called  advantages, 

|  and,  for  any  good  an  expensive  education  has  done  him,  the  money 
might  better  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  Through  no  other 
aid  than  his  own  should  any  member  of  a  family  be  lifted  above 
the  rest  so  as  to  endanger  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  his  affec¬ 
tion,  and  his  sense  of  family  union.  Where  he  has  been  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  has  shared  the  common  adversity,  if  he 
is  not  thoroughly  low  and  base  he  will  hold  by  his  family;  but  in 
the  other  case  the  separation  was  half  made  for  him  by  the  act  of 
sparing  him  then-  trials.  In  all  such  instances,  how  effectually  to 
aid  without  injuring  is  the  question  which  those  who  are  eager  and 
determined  in  their  own  methods  of  help  are  the  last  to  enter¬ 
tain  on  their  own  account,  and  of  which  they  are  most  con¬ 
temptuously  intolerant  when  others  presume  to  thwart  or  criticize 
their  plans.  Yet  it  is  plain,  on  a  survey  taken  by  any  long  expe¬ 
rience,  how  little  good  many  fussy  efforts  of  seeming  benevolence 
have  really  achieved.  Where  is  the  money  gone  to  ?  What  has 
it  done  ?  *  Who  is  the  better  for  it  ?  What  trace  of  it  even  is  left, 
except  in  regrets  on  one  side  and  discontent  on  the  other  ? 

Y’et,  complete  as  seems  the  disappearance  in  a  review  of  the 
past,  there  still  are  degrees  of  completeness.  Money  lent  is 
beyond  question  more  suddenly  and  absolutely  volatile  than  money 
given — that  is,  money  lent  to  one  of  that  class  whom  we  may  call 
borrowers  by  nature.  Circumstances  reduce  some  men  to  borrow 
to  whom  the  act  is  repugnant  because  uncongenial.  To  them  a 
debt  is  a  weight  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal  case. 
But  we  are  speaking  of  the  natural  borrower,  sanguine  and  self- 
satisfied,  to  whom  debt  is  a  sort  of  necessary  condition  for  the  due 
exercise  of  these  qualities.  Money  lent  to  these  people  does  not 
even  seem  to  alight ;  it  exhales  on  the  instant. 

Nothing  that  we  have  said  is  meant  to  detract  from  the  duty  of 
giving.  Our  argument  only  goes  to  prove  it  a  difficult  duty,  de¬ 
manding  often  a  painful  exercise  of  self-denial  and  the  sterner 
virtues.  Wise  giving  is  not  the  luxury  which  some  describe,  but 
hard  and  harassing  work.  For  our  own  part  we  believe  that,  for 
mere  personal  satisfaction,  the  greatest  pleasure — a  pleasure  simple, 
unalloyed,  unvisited  by  misgiving — to  be  got  out  of  money  is  in 
paying  bills  with  it.  We  may  even  call  it  a  luxury,  and  a  luxury 
moreover  that  stands  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  The  moral  is  a 
seasonable  one  at  any  rate. 


n!mes. 

rpHE  man  who  undertakes  to  study  the  Roman  remains  of  Fro- 
J.  vence,  or  of  the  royal  Burgundy  in  general,  must  be  a  bigot 
indeed  to  geographical  boundaries  if  he  fails,  at  one  point  at  least, 
to  overleap  the  boundary  stream  and  to  extend  his  researches  within 
the  limits  of  the  Western  Kingdom.  A  visit  to  the  colony  of 
Arelate  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  with  it  a  visit  to  the  colony  of 
Nemausus.  And  such  an  inclusion  into  the  neighbouring  realm 
brings  strongly  home  to  us  how  far  more  practical  a  boundary  the 
Loire  was  than  the  Rhone.  We  pass  out  of  the  lands  or  the 
Empire  into  lands  held  by  a  nominal  vassalage  of  the  King  of 
Laon  or  of  Paris,  but  we  are  no  more  in  France,  in  any  but 
the  modern  political  sense,  than  we  were  before.  We  have  come 
into  a  land  whose  princes  might  date  their  acts  by  the  years, 
not  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  but  of  the  King  of  the  West-Franks  ; 
but  it  is  a  land  which,  as  far  as  language  and  architecture  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  in  eveiy  way  kindred  to  the  land  east  of  the  Rhone,  and 
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-which  is  in  no  way  kindred  to  the  land  north  of  the  Loire.  The 
very  name  of  the  province,  keeping  the  name  of  its  ancient  and 
still  livino-  language,  brings  the  fact  home  to  us.  W  e  pass  out  ot 
Provincia,  the  immediate  province  of  Koine,  into  Languedoc,  the 
land  of  the  speech  common  to  all  the  lands,  whoever  their  overlord 
mi°ht  he,  which  were  parted  by  the  frontier  stream  from  the  tong  ue 
of  oil  the  foreign  speech  of  Paris  and  Rouen.  We  are  still  in  the 
land  where  we  have  much  to  remind  us  of  the  Roman,  the  Goth,  and 
the  Saracen,  hut  not  much,  till  we  come  to  far  later  times,  to  re¬ 
mind  us  either  of  the  Frank  or  of  those  among  whom  the  1  rank 
lost  himself.  Yet  the  one  Frankish— as  distinguished  from  French 

_ memory  is  indeed  a  glorious  one.  It  was  Frankish  valour  w  nicn 

won  "back  for  Christendom  the  land  which  the  Saracen  had  wrested 
alike  from  Roman,  Burgundian,  and  Goth. 

The  first  aspect  of  Mmes  is  strikingly  unlike  the  first  aspect  ot 
Arles.  Nimes,  as  we  enter  it,  has  the  air  of  a  great  city,  almost  of 
a  capital.  It  is  in  its  present  state  a  far  larger  and  richer  city  than 
its  once  royal  neighbour,  and  the  part  of  it  which  the  traveller  is 
likely  to  see  first  is  laid  out,  after  the  modern  manner  of  French 
towns,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  wide  and  striking  open  places. 
But  even  here  a  glimpse  round  a  corner  shows  us  what  Aimes  is, 
and  where  the  true  glory  of  the  city  lies.  From  the  wide  modern 
boulevard  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the  first  Latin 
and  then  Roman  colony  of  Nemausus,  the  head,  in  Strabo  s  day,  or 
Its  twenty-four  confederate  or  subject  towns.  As  at  Arles  so  at 
Nimes,  the  Roman  buildings  are  the  chief  attraction,  and  Aimes, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  one  Roman  building  to  which  Arles 
can  supply  no  rival,  though  it  is  perhaps  less  generally  known  how 
near  a  rival  to  the  great  glory  of  Nimes  is  to  be  found  m  the  more 
distant  city  of  Vienne.  Mediaeval  Nimes  has  left  no  great  traces 
of  itself,  though  we  suspect  that  this  is  less  the  fault  of  mediaeval 
Nimes  than  of  its  modern  destroyers.  An  old  plan  of  the  city 
shows  that  an  unusual  number  of  churches,  monastic  and  other,  hai  e 
perished;  so  much  so  that  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  more 
than  one  modern  church  of  unusual  size  and  stateliness,  building  or 
lately  built.  The  city  itself,  when  we  get.  away  from  its  orna¬ 
mental  modern  exterior,  is  not  very  rich  in  general  antiquities. 
Here  and  there  we  light  on  a  mediaeval  or  Renaissance  house,  but 
they  are  not  very  numerous  or  remarkable.  Still  the  streets  in  the 
older  part  of  the  city,  gathering  round  the  cathedral  church,  have 
all  the  character  of  an  old,  though  not  of  an  ancient,  town.  No  one 
however  would  care  to  turn  aside  to  examine  Nimes  in  any  character 
but  that  of  Nemausus.  The  cathedral  itself,  a  pile  otherwise  ot  little 
interest,  partly  in  the  native  style  of  Southern  Gaul,  partly  of  later 
date, derives  what  little  attraction  it  has  from  its  sadly  mutilated  west 
front,  which  retains  traces  both  of  Roman  work  and  of  Romanesque 
closely  imitating  Roman.  It  is  the  amphitheatre,  the  temple,  the 
smaller  Roman  remains  of  other  kinds,  which  make  Nimes  re¬ 
markable  among  the  cities  of  Gaul  and  Europe.  As  Nimes  has 
been  in  later  times  more  prosperous  than  Arles,  it  has  therefore 
kept  much  less  of  its  ancient  walls ;  the  line  of  its  defences  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  traced  in  the  modern  French  shape  of 
boulevards.  Yet,  even  in  this  respect,  it  is  in  one  point  more  lucky 
than  Arles,  as  having  kept  two  of  its  ancient  gates.  One  of  these, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Porte  cle  France,  is  a  plain  structure  ot  a 
single  arch.  The  other  bears  the  name  of  the  prince  under  whom  the 
Latin  Nemausus  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony,  and 
an  inscription  shows  that  it  is  a  genuine  work  of  “  Imperator 
Caesar  Divi  filius  Augustus.”  The  Porte  d' Auguste  of  Nimes  has 
lost  its  upper  part ;  but  its  two  great  arches  and  two  smaller  ones, 
though,  like  all  other  gateways,  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
Black  Gate  by  the  Mosel,  might  possibly  venture  on  a  competition 
with  the  gate  of  Aosta.  Yet  there  is  something  not  altogether 
pleasing  in  the  broad  flat  pilasters  and  the  sham  square  windows  ; 
the  architects  of  later  days  knew  better  sources  of  adornment. 
The  Nimes  gate  moreover  loses  by  its  position.  It  is  no  longer  a 
chief  entrance  to  the  city ;  it  does  not  even  span  any  road  ;  it  no 
longer  forms  part  of  any  whole ;  it  simply  stands  isolated  on  one 
side  of  a  modern  boulevard,  with  nothing  joining  it  or  near  to  it 
which  harmonizes  with  it  in  any  way.  Porta  Nigra  itself  would 
lose  a  good  deal  of  its  majesty  in  such  a  case ;  the  Porte  d' Auguste 
sinks  into  insignificance. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Nimes  is  less  pleasing  than  that  of  Arles, 
because  it  has  suffered  so  heavily  at  the  hands  of  modern  restorers. 
The  restoration  of  an  amphitheatre  sounds  absurd  to  those  who 
look  on  an  amphitheatre  as  belonging  to  a  state  of  things  which 
has  wholly  passed  away.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  both 
at  Arles  and  at  Nimes  the  amphitheatre  is  still  in  use  for  a  kind 
of  survival  of  its  ancient  purpose.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  bull¬ 
fight  still  goes  on,  and  the  show  is  said  to  draw  great  crowds  of 
spectators.  It  is  whispered  indeed  that  the  bull-fight  has  sometimes 
sunk  into  a  cow-fight,  and  that  the  thing  is  so  managed  as  to  put 
both  man  and  beast  in  the  least  possible  degree  of  danger.  The 
showman  of  the  amphitheatre  denies  somewhat  indignantly  that 
there  are  any  “combats  de  taureaux”;  there  are  only  “courses 
d’amateurs.”  But  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  bull-fights,  and  who 
do  enjoy  ancient  buildings,  it  is  unpleasant  to  see  so  large  a  part  of 
this  amphitheatre  looking  absolutely  new.  The  case  is  different 
from  that  of  the  repair  of  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Verona,  for  there  the  repair  has  gone  on  always  when¬ 
ever  repair  was  needed,  and  the  custom  may  be  deemed  as 
much  a  piece  of  antiquity  as  the  building  itself.  Moreover 
the  mere  repair  of  seats  does  not  offend  the  eye  like  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  modern  copies  of  actual  architectural  features.  The 
restoration  which  we  now  see  was  finished  in  the  former  part 
of  the  year  1 870,  and  in  the  inscription  which  commemorates  it 


the  name  of  Napoleon  the  Third  has  been  scratched  out.  This  is 
paltry.  We  say,  let  every  inscription,  every  statue,  every  name  of 
a  street,  whomever  it  may  commemorate,  stand  as  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  ;  if  any  one  chooses,  like  the  Russian  General  at  Coblenz,  to 
add  a  further  inscription  of  his  own,  that  is  another  matter.  The 
kingdom  of  Italy  has  respected  all  the  inscriptions  of  Pius  the 
Ninth,  and  the ‘republic  of  France  ought  not  to  have  brought 
itself  down  to  the  level  of  Caracalla  scratching  out  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Gaeta.  But  the  great  extent  of  modern* work  in  this 
amphitheatre  makes  it  neither  so  easy  nor  so  pleasant  to 
study  as  that  of  Arles.  In  the  matter  of  underground  works, 
which  are  just  now  exercising  the  minds  of  those  who  are  curious 
in  amphitheatres,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  such  works 
at  Nimes  ;  and  while  it  is  plain  that  much  of  the  work  is  modern, 
it  is  equally  plain  that  there  have  been  ancient  substructures, 
though  their  plan  cannot  be  made  out  as  it  can  be  at  Capua  and 
Puteoli.  At  Nimes,  as  at  Arles,  traces  can  still  be  seen  of  the 
times  when  the  amphitheatre  was  a  fortress.  And,  it  the  hand  of 
the  modern  restorer  had  been  somewhat  less  busy,  we  should  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  certain  small  windows 
which  at  least  reproduce  the  work  of  those  days,  and  which,  it 
real,  show  that  the  military-  occupation  of  the  building  outlived 
the  rule  of  the  Saracen  and  lasted  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.  Nimes,  in  short,  had  its  Frangipani.  And  at  Nimes.  we 
could  for  once  have  wished  to  have  called  in  the  handiwork  ot  a 
Pope.  The  most  judicious  of  all  repairers  of  amphitheatres  was 
that  Pope  Pius  who  propped  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  Colosseum 
with  a  gigantic  buttress  which  thoroughly  does  its  duty,  and 
which  no  one  can  mistake  for  the  work  of  a  Flavian  Emperor. 
At  Nimes  the  intrusion  of  the  modern  restorations  is  a  never- 
failing  evesore. 

But  Nimes  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  famous  for  its  amphitheatre. 
In  that  matter  Arles  and  Verona  can  rival  it,  but  neither  Arles  nor 
Verona  has  a  Maison  Carrie.  It  is  strange  tlia*  the  most  perfect 
ancient  temple  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  should  bear  no  worthier  name 
than  that  of  the  Square  House.  In  the  old  map  it  is  marked  as  the 
Capitol.  And  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  buildings, 
if  not  of  the  Capitol,  at  least  of  the  Forum,  of  Nemausus,  and  that, 
like  the  buildings  in  the  Fora  of  Rome,  the  columns  of  the  temple 
stood  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  other  colonnades  ot  the 
Forum.  It  is  instructive  to  see  the  graceful  Corinthian  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  eyes  still  fresh  from  the 
massive  Doric  of  Pcestum.  The  two  take  in  the  extremes,  both  in 
style  and  in  age,  of  the  genuine  architecture  of  the  entablature ;  and, 
after  all,  the  seven  centuries  which  part  them  have  made  less  differ¬ 
ence  than  we  see  in  Romanesque  and  Gothic  buildings  of  the  same 
age,  sometimes  in  buildings  actually  contemporary.  The  main  defer¬ 
ence  is,  after  all,  in  the  proportion  of  the  columns,  and  the  columns 
at  Psestum  and  at  Nimes  do  not  differ  so  widely  in  proportion  as, 
within  the  same  century,  the  light  columns  of  the  galilee  at  Durham 
differ  from  the  massive  piers  of  the  nave.  The  sameness  of  alHhe 
classical  buildings  strikes  us  as  compared  with  the  endless  variety 
of  Christian  churches.  The  cello:  of  the  temples  at  Pcestum, 
with  their  columns,  even  their  double  ranges  of  columns,  differ 
widely  from  cellcc  like  those  at  Nimes  and  \  ienne,  but  they  hardly 
differ  so  widely  as  a  round  church,  a  basilica,  a  Provenfal  and  an 
English  minster.  And  in  temples  of  the  class  to  which  the  Maison 
Carrie  belongs  we  have  the  curious  feeling  that  we  know  that 
there  can  be  nothing  within.  The  whole  beauty,  the  whole 
architectural  design,  is  seen  without,  and  it  is  the  opposite  to  a 
basilica,  where  we  hope  for  a  good  deal  within  to  make  up  for 
there  being  nothing  without.  But  in  the  class  of  buildings  which 
reaches  from  Romainmoutier  to  King's  College  Chapel  we  have 
the  outside  and  the  inside  also,  and  the  outside  by  no  means 
always  tells  us  what  the  inside  is  likely  to  be.  This  contrast  in 
no  way  lessens  the  beauty  of  the  pure  Greek  buildings  or  of  those 
Roman  buildings  which  follow  strictly  Greek  patterns,  fl'he 
Maison  Carrie  is  as  lovely  in  its  own  way  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 
But  the  element  of  variety  which  comes  in  certainly  gives  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  buildings  a  higher  and  wider  interest. 
They  bear  the  direct  impress  of  different  ages  and  districts  in  a  way 
which  Greek  architecture  can  never  bear  anywhere  but  on  Greek 
soil,  and  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius  of  particular  men  in 
a  way  which  the  classical  buildings  never  can.  The  architect  of 
the  Temple  of  Nemausus,  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  itself, 
could  never  have  ventured  on  anything  so  daringly  original  as  the 
architect  of  the  portico  of  Peterborough. 

In  the  Maison  Carrie  we  see  what  is  strictly  Greek  architecture 
transported  to  Roman  or  Gaulish  soil.  In  another  building  at 
Nimes  we  see  Greek  art  as  modified  by  Roman  hands.  In  the  one 
we  have  perfect  beauty  modified  by  sameness  ;  we  should  not  care 
to  see  half-a-dozen  Maisons  Carries  in  a  day.  In  its  neighbour  we  see 
how  the  Romans  brought  plenty  of  variety  into  their  architecture, 
but  brought  it  in  at  the  expense  of  architectural  consistency.  This 
is  the  ruined  building  which  used  to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Nymphceum.  Here  we  have  signs  that 
there  was  in  front  a  portico  more  stately  than  that  of  the  Maison 
Carrie ;  but  the  Maison  Carrie  hangs  together  as  a  whole,  while 
we  instinctively  ask  how  the  portico  could  have  been  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  vaulted  building  behind  it?  We  know  that 
Agrippa  had  very  little  success  in  adapting  his  portico  to  his 
rotunda.  Each  is  noble  in  itself,  but  the  two  things  have  very 
little  to  do  with  each  other.  The  difficulty  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  more  successfully  got  over  in  the  Nymphceum  at  Nemausus, 
though  the  building  is  too  far  broken  down  to  enable  us  to  sea 
exactly  how  the  attempt  was  made.  But  gateways,  amphitheatre, 
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temple,  and  Nymphseum  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  antiquarian 
wealth  of  Nimes.  Hard  by  the  Nymphseum  is  the  famous  foun¬ 
tain,  with  its  Ion"  rows  of  small  ancient  columns,  though  in  the 
winter  time  at  least  they  have  to  be  looked  for,  while  the  work  of 
Lewis  the  Great  stands  forth  plainly  before  the  eyes  of  all  men. 
From  the  fountain  we  climb  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  city,  to 
the  Roman  tomb,  the  'Turn's  Magna,  which  keeps  the  surname 
which  it  shares  with  Charles  the  Great  and  Hugh  the  Great,  and 
is  still  known  as  the  Tour  Magna.  From  this  point  we  look  down 
on  the  city ;  and,  if  we  chance  to  have  with  us  the  old  map  of 
which  we  have  spoken — it  may  be  bought  in  Nimes  for  forty 
centimes — we  shall  see  how  much  must  have  been  lost  within 
the  last-  century  or  two.  We  see  that  the  Tour  Magna  itself 
had  become  part  of  an  outer  line  of  fortifications  which  joined 
the  actual  wall  of  the  city  on  the  south  side,  but  took  in  a 
great  deal  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  east.  On  this  side 
the  line  of  wall  running  up  and  down  the  hills  to  the  east 
of  the  city  may  still  be  traced  even  at  a  distance,  by  a  line 
of  seeming  towers,  which  the  map  shows  to  have  been  wind¬ 
mills.  We  see  also  an  intermediate  wall,  built,  we  are  told,  to 
enclose  the  Jacobin  convent  within  the  city.  The  Nymph  ream  and 
the  fountain  are  both,  as  the  line  of  boulevards  alone  will  have 
taught  us,  outside  the  city  wall,  and  the  Roman  building  itself 
had  become  a  nunnery  of  some  kind — no  unbecoming  use,  it  may 
be  thought,  either  for  the  Temple  of  Diana  or  a  Nymphseum.  But 
without  the  map  we  should  hardly  have  learned  that  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  had  been  made  to  form  part  of  the  city  wall,  just  like  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense  at  Rome.  It  is  plain,  in  short,  that 
the  walls  shown  in  this  map,  and  which  seem  to  answer  pretty 
well  to  the  modem  boulevards,  could  have  only  partly  answered  to 
the  Roman  walls.  But  we  see  what  a  crowd  of  buildings,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  military,  have  vanished.  In  short,  at  Nimes  the 
two  ends  of  its  history,  the  Roman  colony  and  the  modern  town, 
are  plainly  there  to  be  studied ;  of  intermediate  times  little  is 
left.  We  have  mentioned  the  two  large  modem  churches  ;  one  of 
them,  that  of  St.  Paul,  has  gone  far  to  catch  the  effect  of  an 
ancient  Romanesque  building.  We  would  not  pledge  ourselves  to 
an  approval  of  every  detail  of  this  church ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  this  district,  where  the  Gothic  of  England  and 
France  was  always  something  exotic,  some  form  or  other  of 
round-arched  architecture  is  really  the  right  model  to  take. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  CRITICS. 

NY  one  who,  walking  through  the  fields,  takes  the  trouble  to 
upturn  a  stone  which  has  lain  long  on  the  ground  will  find 
that  he  brings  to  light  various  living  things  which  have  until  then 
been  concealed  in  darkness.  If  he  watches  them  closely  he  will 
probably  find  that  they  are  confused  by  their  new  condition,  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  sun  are  somewhat  dazed  and  helpless  under 
its  influence.  Something  of  this  kind  may  be  observed  to  take 
place  when  a  great  work  of  art  w-hich  has  for  some  time  been 
dormant  is  suddenly  brought  into  prominence.  This  has  been 
especially  the  case  with  the  late  revival  of  Shakspeare’s  plays.  By 
means  of  this  forms  of  activity  have  been  aroused  which  would 
otherwise  have  no  sphere.  From  the  commotion  which  followed 
the  production  of  Hamlet  one  might  have  thought  that  Hamlet 
had  never  been  produced  before.  Still  better  reason  for  such  a 
thought  might  be  found  in  the  singular  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
play  discovered  among  those  who  were  loudest  in  praise  of  its 
revival.  We  have  before  now  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  talent  for  acting  is  declining  in  England.  In  the 
assertion  that  the  power  of  appreciating  the  stage  has  waned  there 
is  some  truth.  Things  have  changed  since  the  days  of  Hazlitt, 
when  playgoers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  works  which  they 
saw  interpreted.  It  would  then  have  been  startling  to  hear  such  com¬ 
ments  as  may  now  be  heard  any  night  in  the  stalls  of  the  Lyceum 
“  Is  the  Queen  going  to  drink  the  poison  P  ”  “  Does  Hamlet  kill 

Laertes  P  ”  It  may  be  said  that  ignorance  of  the  plot  lends  interest 
to  the  performance  of  a  play ;  but  the  interest  of  Shakspeare’s  plays 
does  not  entirely  depend  upon  their  plots.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  such  ignorance  should  exist  among  modern  audiences,  or  at 
least  among  that  part  of  them  which  fills  the  stalls  and  boxes. 
The  world  which  patronizes  an  entertainment,  not  because  it  is 
good,  but  because  it  is  fashionable,  has  grown  so  full  of  the  pride 
of  life  that  it  has  no  room  left  for  attention  to  Shakspeare.  Taste 
and  the  musical  glasses  are  the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  it. 

The  mistakes  of  those  from  whom  better  knowledge  may  be  de¬ 
manded  are  a  little  surprising.  These  must,  we  suppose,  be  referred 
to  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  lias  been  so  long  in  abeyance.  It  is 
perhaps  unfair  to  expect  much  accuracy  from  men  who  are  dealing 
with  the  unknown.  Yet  it  might  be  thought  that  one  who  had 
just  seen  a  play  of  so  impressive  a  natrfre  as  Hamlet  would  retain 
some  clear  recollection  of  its  incidents.  Thus  it  becomes  difficult 
to  explain  the  strange  criticism  in  a  paper  of  great  and  deserved 
repute  which  commented  upon  the  anger  of  Hamlet’s  exclamation 
to  the  poor  players,  “  Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  I  said  man 
delights  not  me  ?”  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  speech  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Rosencrantz,  who  excuses  himself  baldly  enough  for  his 
laughter  by  a  reference  to  the  expected  arrival  of  the  players,  who 
until  that  moment  have  not  been  heard  of.  Not  long  ago,  in  an¬ 
other  paper,  a  writer  who  is  generally  remarkable  for  accuracy 
made  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Irving’s  reading  of  the  passage,  “King, 
father — Royal  Dane,  O  answer  me !  ”  was  original.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  the  other  reading,  “  King,  father,  Royal  Dane — 0  answer 
me !  ”  which  was  given  by  Macready,  has  been  far  more  the  excep¬ 
tion  than  the  rule  among  actors  of  Hamlet.  The  triumph  in  this 
kind  of  criticism  was,  however,  as  was  natural  and  just,  reserved 
for  the  Dailg  Telegraph,  which,  in  its  account  of  the  production 
at  the  Gaiety  of  The  Merry  TJ'ives  of  Windsor,  contained  this 
remarkable  passage: — “His  (Mr.  Phelps's)  Falstaff  may  not  have 
quite  the  cheery  laugh,  the  abounding  animalism,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  hey-fellow-well-met  jollity  of  the  character ;  but  the  humour, 
the  would-be  astuteness,  and  the  boundless  self-confidence  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  lines  ‘The  world’s  an  oyster  which  I  with  my 
sword  will  open  ’  are  all  there.”  There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
humour,  of  would-be  astuteness,  and  of  boundless  self-confidence 
in  thus  misquoting  and  assigning  to  Falstaff  a  well-known  speech, 
of  Ancient  Pistol’s. 

One  need  not  wonder  much  at  this ;  it  is  more  surprising  to  find 
a  writer  who,  thinking  the  present  performance  of  Hamlet,  deserving 
of  a  monograph,  yet  does  not  think  the  subject  of  Hamlet,  worthy 
of  any  real  study.  There  has  lately  appeared  a  pamphlet  entirely 
devoted  to  Mr.  Irving’s  Ilamlet,  which  is  so  full  of  inaccuracies 
that  it  would  take  another  pamphlet  of  equal  length  to  point  them 
all  out.  One  or  two  passages  are  remarkable  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  note.  The  writer,  commenting  on  some  peculiarities  in  Mr. 
Irving’s  gait  and  voice,  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  Hamlet  is  played  as 
it  should  bo  played,  “  the  genius  of  the  actor  who  accomplishes  this 
all-important  feat,  as  only  genius  can,  will  be  distinctly  helped  by 
any  little  ineffaceable  peculiarities  which,  while  not  inconsistent 
with  the  character,  give  the  representation  of  it  a  stamp  of  per¬ 
sonal  individuality.  This,  though  a  minor  characteristic,  has 
greatly  distinguished  Irving’s  acting  in  all  his  noted  parts,  although 
the  merit  has  not  been  much  recognized  in  the  surface  criticism  of 
the  day.”  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  writer’s  own 
criticism  goes  deeper  than  the  surface.  Indeed  the  discovery  that 
the  merit  of  an  actor  is  measured  by  his  “  little  inefiaceable  pecu¬ 
liarities  ”  is  deep  enough.  Carried  a  little  further  it  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Punch  and  J udy  is  the  greatest  histrionic  performance 
to  be  seen.  Later  on  we  are  told  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
success  lies  in  “  a  bold  combination  of  tragedy  with  character 
acting.”  One  is  accustomed  to  think  that  all  good  acting  should 
be  acting  of  character  ;  but,  adopting  the  sense  in  which  the  writer 
uses  the  phrase  “  character  acting,”  it  would  be  about  as  sensible  to 
talk  of  a  bold  combination  of  Shylock  with  Pantaloon.  Again,  the 
writer  informs  us  that  “  every  great  actor  has  been  anxious  to  show 
how  he  could  play  Hamlet ;  no  one  has  quite  succeeded  in  showing 
(the  italics  are  the  author’s)  how  Hamlet  would  have  played  it. 
And  this  is  what  Irving  does.”  If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Irving  has 
indeed  accomplished  a  portentous  feat.  To  show  how  an  imaginary 
man  would  play  his  own  character  upon  the  stage  might  puzzle  the 
most  metaphysical  of  German  actors.  After  this  wonderful  bit  of 
nonsense  it  is  not  strange  to  find  what  the  writer  himself  calls 
“  the  well-known  stanza  ”  in  the  play  scene  misquoted  thus : — 
“  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  limp.1’ 

Almost  as  bad  as  the  critics  who  know  nothing  are  the  critics 
who  know  too  much.  From  time  immemorial  there  have  existed 
learned  persons  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  discovering  re¬ 
condite  meanings  in  their  favourite  authors,  which  one  may  safely 
conclude  those  authors  would  be  vastly  surprised  at  discovering 
themselves.  The  same  spirit  which  moves  one  man  to  waste  hours 
over  expounding  the  peculiar  force  of  at>  or  ft  in  a  fine  speech  of 
sEschylus  will  move  another  curiously  to  discern  a  hidden  mean¬ 
ing  in  Shakspeare’s  lightest,  most  “  wild  and  whirling  words,”  and 
to  pore  painfully  over  apparently  careless  passages  until  he  pieces 
together  some  explanation  whose  ingenuity  satisfies  him.  Such  a 
one  as  this  will  stake  his  reputation  on  the  exact  placing  of  a  comma, 
and  will  “  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  ”  of  a  full-stop.  The 
class  of  critics  who  affect  this  depth  and  strength  of  learning  is 
aptly  typified  by  the  German  who  exhausted  a  long  essay  in  the 
discussion  of  what  manner  of  man  was  Juliet's  nurse's  husband  ; 
whether  he  was  really,  as  she  asserts,  “  a  mem-  man,”  or  whether 
her  estimate  of  him  was  coloured  by  partiality  and  lapse  of  time. 
It  never  occurs  to  commentators  of  this  description  to  adopt  the 
most  natural  and  simple  explanation  of  apparently  confused  and 
careless  passages  in  Shakspeare,  that  they  were  in  fact  written  con¬ 
fusedly  and  carelessly.  They  would  probably  regard  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  such  a  possibility  with  as  much  horror  as  the  Pope  does 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet.  That  Shakspeare  should  have  written 
one  lightly  weighed  word  is,  they  would  cry  in  scorn,  as  probable 
as  that  the  streams  of  rivers  should  flow  upwards.  Yet  the 
number  of  words  alone  which  Shakspeare  has  written  or  set  his 
name  to  is  enough  to  prove  that  some  of  them  must  have  been 
hurriedly  produced.  It  woidd  not  be  difficult,  but  it  would  take 
up  much  space,  to  bring  forward  many  instances  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  on  the  poet’s  part  leading  to  discrepancy  in  his  work.  We 
may  cite,  however,  the  instance  of  the  age  of  Hamlet  as  computed 
from  the  gravedigger’s  conversation,  which  is  clearly  at  variance 
with  his  age  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play.  Critics  have  been 
at  vast  pains  to  reconcile  or  explain  this  contradiction.  One  emi¬ 
nent  commentator  has  laboriously  set  forth  liow,  having  written 
the  early  part  of  the  play,  the  poet  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  idea  that  the  thoughts  and  speeches  of  Hamlet  were  bevoud 
the  years  of  the  young  prince.  Therefore,  according  to  this 
commentator,  he  set  to  work  to  correct  the  impression  given  at 
first  by  setting  down  his  age  as  thirty  in  the  graveyard  scene. 
If  this  had  indeed  been  Shakspeare's  desire,  the  object  would 
have  been  more  readily  obtained  by  removing  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  Hamlet’s  youth  than  by  inserting  in  one  part  of  the 
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play  a  direct  contradiction  to  another.  It  seems  .much  more 
satisfactory  to  believe  that  the  poet,  having  better  things  to  think 
of  never  troubled  his  head  about  such  minute  matters  as  a  mistake 
about  the  prince’s  exact  age.  If  the  excellent  Homer  sometimes 
nods,  why  should  not  Shakspeare  also  P 

This  setting  up  of  a  genius,  however  great,  as  infallible,  produces 
worse  consequences  than  the  waste  of  time  and  paper  expended  by 
commentators.  It  lowers  the  standard  of  criticism  and  of  per¬ 
formance.  So  long  as  it  is  supposed  that  an  example  of  the  highest 
possible  excellence  exists  and  can  be  referred  to,  so  long  will  the 
efforts  of  those  who  struggle  after  excellence  fall  short  of  what 
they  might  be.  That  a  wilful  blindness  to  the  defects  which  must 
exist  even  in  Shakspeare,  as  spots  do  on  the  sun,  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  highest  possibility  of  power  has  been  reached,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  defect  should  never  observe  that,  but  for  the  contrast 
of  defects,  we  should  have  no  means  of  appreciating  the 
excellences  which  “  stick  fiery  off  indeed  ”  from  their  darkness.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  an  jpexplicable  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  English  public  and  critics  m  accept  disgracefully  slovenly  work 
in  the  matter  of  art  as  up  to  the  required  mark,  and  to  exalt  things 
which  have  fitful  gleams  of  care  and  vigour  into  examples  of  great 
power  and  skill.  The  standard  by  which  things  connected  with 
art,  and  especially  with  theatrical  art,  is  judged  has  fallen  within 
the  last  twenty  years  almost  as  much  as  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  advanced.  That  great  artists  will  be  spoiled  by  a  low  level 
of  criticism  need  not  perhaps  be  dreaded.  Such  artists  know  the 
merit  of  their  own  performances  better  than  those  who  belaud 
them  with  indiscriminate  and  worthless  adulation.  They  know 
that  there  is  an  ideal  of  excellence  above  anything  which  they  can 
attain,  and  are  probably  never  satisfied  with  their  own  productions. 
They  have  their  own  standard,  one  which  no  man  has  yet  succeeded 
in  reaching,  and,  if  content  with  the  vigour  of  their  efforts  towards 
it,  are  never  fully  assured  of  their  success.  But  upon  the  lesser 
spirits,  the  rank  and  file  of  art,  the  lowering  of  the  general  level 
must  always  have,  as  it  has  had,  a  marked  and  degrading  effect. 
So  long  as  ordinary  men  find  that  careless  pays  as  well  as  careful 
work,  that  bad  grammar  is  as  useful  to  write  as  good,  that 
slovenly  untrained  acting  passes  muster  as  well  as  that  which  has 
been  the  object  of  pains  and  study,  so  long  will  they  avoid  the 
employment  of  any  more  troublesome  means. 


VATICAN  APOLOGISTS. 


WE  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer  to  a 
very  able  paper  on  “  Prussia  and  the  Vatican  ”  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  criticizing-^not  always  in 
the  most  courteous  language — Dr.  Manning’s  recent  apologies  for 
Ultramontanism  and  the  Vatican  Decrees.  It  is  not  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  way  to  let  a  challenge  of  this  sort  remain  long  un¬ 
answered,  and  he  accordingly  writes,  under  date  of  “  La  Spezia, 
Dec.  io,  1874,”  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth 
and  concluding  article  of  the  series  on  “  Prussia  and  the  Vatican  ” 
in  the  January  issue  of  that  magazine.  Dr.  Manning  never  fails 
to  show  himself  an  adroit  controversialist,  and  he  has  naturally 
enough  confined  his  reply  to  a  string  of  somewhat  peremptory 
interrogatories  appended  with  questionable  discretion  to  the  former 
article,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  easily  capable  of  an  equally 
peremptory  rejoinder.  He  must  of  course  have  been  well  aware 
that  the  real  point  of  the  criticism  did  not  lie  in  this  catechetical 
summary  but  in  the  general  argument,  and  especially  in  the 
comparison  of  his  own  defence  of  Papal  autocracy  with  the 
infallible  exposition  of  it  contained  in  the  famous  Unam  Sanctum 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  which  is  quoted  at  almost  full  length  in 
the  body  of  the  article.  To  all  this,  however,  he  merely  refers 
for  the  double  purpose  of  making  capital  out  of  one  extravagant 
and  clearly  indefensible  expression  used  by  a  writer  who  is 
for  the  most  part  scrupulously  accurate,  and  volunteering  another 
violent  and  wholly  irrelevant  attack  on  his  particular  bete  noire, 
“  the  Old  Catholics  of  Munich,”  who  are  absurdly  charged 
with  having  set  fire  to  the  German  Empire,  and  being  now  engaged 
in  “  setting  fire  to  the  civil  and  religious  peace  of  our  Three 
Kingdoms.”  This,  after  Dr.  Dollinger’s  express  denial  of  the 
Archbishop’s  gratuitous  charge  in  the  Times  of  having  inspired 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet,  is  to  do  precisely  what  he  so  bitterly 
denounces  in  his  critic — namely,  “  to  imply  a  charge  of  duplicity, 
and  to  refuse  to  believe  in  the  honour  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  him.”  As  to  the  Unam  Sanctum,  he  dismisses  it  with  the 
characteristic  and  convenient  remark  that  “  it  will  be  time  to 
discuss  the  Constitution  with  him  (the  writer)  when  he  has  not 
only  read,  but  mastered,  Hergeurdther's  Katholische  Kirclie  und 
Christliche  Staat,  in  which  the  accusations  of  the  Munich  Old 
Catholics  are  fully  refuted.”  We  did  not  know  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  a  German  scholar,  but  we  do  know  something  of 
Hergenrdther’s  writings,  though  not  of  the  particular  work 
mentioned  here.  He  published  some  years  ago  a  feeble  and  pre¬ 
tentious  reply  to  Janus,  reviewed  at  the  time  in  our  columns  *,  and 
is  well  known  as  one  of  that  school  of  German  Ultramontanes, 
like  Rohrbacker,  who  are  skilful  in  manipulating  history,  but 
slippery  in  their  treatment  of  facts.  Meanwhile  anybody  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  Macmillan  for  December  last  may 
judge  for  himself  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bull  Unam  Sanctam, 
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which  is  certainly  not  open  to  any  charge  of  ambiguity ;  and,  if  it 
were,  the  meaning  is  abundantly  and  unmistakably  illustrated  by 
contemporary  events.  “  It  will* be  time  to  discuss  ”  Dr.  Manning’s 
non-natural  gloss  upon  it  when  he  has  condescended  to  reconcile 
his  commentary  with  the  luminous  and  trenchant  wording  of  the 
document  itself.  .  — 

The  January  article  in  Macmillan  need  not  detain  us  long  now. 
It  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Falk 
laws,  with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  as  well  as  with 
our  own  estimate  of  them.  In  a  preliminary  sketch  the  writer  shows 
an  accurate  appreciation,  not  very  usual  in  this  country,  of  the  true 
character  and  position  of  Old  Catholicism  and  its  great  leader.  He 
is  unquestionably  right  in  saying  that  “it  presents  two  very 
different  aspects  which  must  be  kept  carefully  asunder ;  one 
wholly  religious  and  theological,  the  other  partly  religious,  partly 
political ;  the  one  conservative  and  with  countless  affinities  among 
zealous  Catholics  who  have  submitted  to,  or  at  least  have  not 
openly  protested  against,  the  (Vatican)  decrees,  but  who  feel  their 
galling  yoke  ;  the  other  tending  towards  Radicalism,  and  with  its 
affinities  rather  among  the  Protestants  beyond  them  than  the 
Catholics  behind  them.”  And  his  account  of  Dr.  Dbllinger’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  movement  is  equally  correct.  “  His  action  has  been 
like  that  of  the  conscience,  judicial,  not  executive.  He  has  raised 
no  standard ;  he  has  given  no  signal ;  he  has  proclaimed  no  new 
doctrine.  He  has  only  held  fast  by  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
demonstrably  true.  lie  was  called  upon  to  fell  a  lie,  and  he  refused 
to  tell  it.”  Nor  do  we  at  all  question  the  prediction  that,  of  those 
who  have  been  forced  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  present  contro¬ 
versies,  Dr.  Dollinger  wdll  be  “  one  of  the  very  few  whom  mankind 
will  adjudge  to  have  served  the  higher  interests  of  humanity,  and  for 
whom  they  will  preserve  an  affectionate  remembrance.”  For  the 
rest,  the  reviewer’s  summary  of  the  Falk  laws  is  strictly  accurate, 
but  his  estimate  of  them  differs  materially  in  some  respects  from 
our  own,  nor  do  we  know  that  it  gains  much  from  his  favourite 
analogy  between  the  Bismarckian  legislation  and  the  Public 
Worship  Act.  Still  less  can  we  re-echo  his  “  hearty  desire  ”  for 
the  application  of  a  similar  system  of  State  compulsion  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  “  Anglican,  Romanist,  and  Nonconformist  pastors  and 
masters  ”  in  this  country.  It  is  fair  however  to  say  that  he  is  by 
no  means  a  wholesale  advocate  of  the  Bismarckian  Church  policy, 
which  he  condemns  in  some  points  as  deliberately  ignoring  “  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church,” 
while  he  regards  the  arbitrary  method  of  enforcing  it  as 
“  hopelessly  mismanaged,”  and  simply  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Vatican  party.  There  is  much  force  in  his  final  comment : — 
“  Three  years  ago  to  oppose  the  (Vatican)  decrees  was  to  resist  the 
oppressor  and  to  give  proof  of  courage.  To  do  so  now  appears  like 
deserting  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed.”  A  similar  warn¬ 
ing  was  uttered  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  but  it  was  of 
course  thrown  away  on  the  Prince  Chancellor. 

Why  the  defence  of  Vaticanism  should  not  have  been  left  in 
Dr.  Manning’s  hands  is  not  obvious,  especially  as  it  now  appears 
to  be  really  true  that  Dr.  Newman  is  preparing  a  comment  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Expostulation  in  the  shape  of  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  whatever  comes  from  his  pen  is  sure  to  be  read  with 
interest  by  his  countrymen.  But,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
Mgr.  Capel  has  either  been  commissioned  or  has  thought  fit 
to  step  into  the  breach  with  a  formal  Reply  to  the  Right  lion. 
TV.  E.  Gladstone,  reprinted  from  an  obscure  Ultramontane  organ. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  some  recent  letters  to  the  Times 
that  Mgr.  Capel  is  looked  on  by  his  more  sober  co-religion¬ 
ists  as  a  worthy  priest  who  has  been  foisted  by  a  combination 
of  accidental  circumstances — chiefly  by  the  timely  assistance 
of  Lothair — into  a  position  of  prominence  to  which  his  ante¬ 
cedents  and  attainments  give  him  no  claim  ;  and  this  esti¬ 
mate  will  hardly  be  shaken  by  his  latest  manifesto,  which  is  a 
tolerable  imitation  of  Archbishop  Manning’s  least  felicitous  con¬ 
troversial  style,  with  the  arrogant  self-assertion  largely  intensified, 
and  the  instinctive  tact  and  delicacy  of  handling  which  come  of 
an  educated  intellect  left  out.  It  was  perhaps  a  sound  discretion 
which  led  him  to  employ  his  scissors  more  than  his  pen  in  its 
composition — for  he  has  thus  secured  some  really  striking  passages 
— but  this  perpetual  interlarding  of  lengthy,  and  not  always  very 
pertinent,  extracts  makes  it  rather  heavy  reading.  The  introductory 
section,  which  denies  that  the  Vatican  Decrees  “  say  a  word  either 
directly  or  indirectly  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,”  enables 
us  to  gauge  the  writer’s  accuracy  01  statement ;  and  his  second 
section,  which  consists  of  a  couple  of  pages  of  sneers  and  innuendoes 
against  the  Ritualists,  but  has  no  bearing  on  his  professed  subject, 
supplies  a  measure  of  his  judgment  and  good  taste.  One  of  the 
oddest  peculiarities  of  Mgr.  Gapel's  essay  is  his  fondness  for 
quoting,  with  a  kind  of  suppressed  chuckle,  the  testimony  of 
writers  whose  opinions  have  since  materially  altered.  Thus  we 
have  pages  and  pages  from  a  long-forgotten  pamphlet  of  Mr.Capes's, 
published  by  him  as  a  Roman  Catholic  some  five-aud-twenty  years 
ago ;  while  elsewhere  a  very  early  work  of  Dr.  Dbllinger’s  is  cited 
in  support  of  views  which  his  maturer  knowledge  has  long  since 
led  him  to  correct,  and  even  poor  Gratry’s  pitiable  death-bed  re¬ 
tractation,  wrung  from  him  in  the  last  agonies  of  an  excruciating 
disease,  is  ruthlessly  paraded  with  an  equal  disregard  of  g-..od 
feeling  and  of  the  value  of  evidence.  The  longest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  Papal  Infallibility, "and 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  writer’s  implicit  retractation  of  the 
assertion  of  “  personal  infallibility  ”  into  which  he  had  blundered 
in  his  letter  to  the  Times.  That  his  method  of  dealing  with 
awkward  facts  is  of  the  kind  which  the  reviewer  in  Macmillan 
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happily  designates  “  Vaticanese  ”  may  be  gathered  from  the  cool 
observation  that  the  Opposition  Bishops  at  the  Council  only 
objected  to  the  new  dogma  as  “  inopportune  ” — a  view 
which  nobody  acquainted  with  their  individual  and  corpo¬ 
rate  protests  could  for  a  moment  entertain — and  the  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Lateran  Synod  of  1512  as  “the  Eighteenth 
General  Council,'’  passing  over  the  obnoxious  Councils  of  Con¬ 
stance  and  Basle  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  elevating  a  mere  Papal 
conventicle  of  about  fifty  Italian  Bishops  into  an  assembly  re¬ 
presenting  the  Universal  Church.  After  this  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  no  mention  whatever  should  be  made  of  the  famous  decree 
of  Constance,  defining  the  superiority  of  Councils  over  Popes,  or 
that  we  should  be  presented  with  the  garbled  version  of  the 
Elorentine  decree  on  the  primacy,  which  is  invariably  substituted 
in  infallibilist  manuals  for  the  true  one.  So  far  as  .Mgr.  Capel 
undertakes  in  his  section  on  Civil  Allegiance  to  maintain  the  actual 
and  prospective  loyalty  of  British  Koinan  Catholics  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  him ;  neither,  we  presume,  has  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self,  who  will,  however,  learn  with  some  surprise,  if  not  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  “his  Liberalism  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Liberal¬ 
ism  of  Prince  Bismarck.”  There  is  a  curious  contradiction 
between  Mgr.  Capel’s  and  Bishop  Vaughan’s  way  of  vindicating 
the  propositions  of  the  Syllabus  criticized  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
According  to  the  former,  these  solemn  utterances  were  rendered 
necessary  by  a  break-up  of  Christian  civilization,  which 
“  emancipates  power  from  all  the  restraints  of  the  moral 
order,”  and  has  introduced  a  system  “  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  both  of  religion  and  morality,  recognizing  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  order  no  law  for  sovereigns  or  people  but  reasons  of 
State  or  simple  expediency.”  Bishop  Vaughan  on  the  contrary 
has,  it  seems,  been  elaborately  arguing  that  the  inculpated  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Syllabus  are  embodied  in  the  law  of  England.  The 
two  lines  of  defence  do  not  altogether  harmonize  with  each  other. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  small  fry  have  disported  themselves  to  their 
heart's  content,  the  battle  of  the  giants  is  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  pointed  reference  to  “  the  greatest  living  theologian  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ”  was  apparently  intended,  and  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  accepted,  as  a  challenge.  We  have  had  only  too  much 
proof  of  late  years  that  nothing  short  of  a  very  direct  challenge  will 
induce  Dr.  Newman  to  expose  himself  in  print  to  the  narrow  and 
jealous  scrutiny  of  the  authorities  of  his  own  Church.  And  there 
are  so  many  beyond  its  pale  who  feel  a  respectful  interest  in  his 
opinions  that  we  may  be  grateful  for  any  occasion  which  elicits  the 
utterances  of  a  prophet  whose  silence  is  known  to  be  more  accept¬ 
able  than  his  speech  to  those  who  should  naturally  have  been  the 
first  to  pay  him  honour. 


A  FORCING-HOUSE  FOR  PHILOSOPHERS. 

SCHEME  for  the  endowment  of  all  the  loftier  kinds  of 
human  thought  has  lately  been  put  forth  with  so  much 
innocent  enthusiasm  and  amiable  good  faith  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  wish  that  experimental  research  had  already 
reached  such  a  point  as  to  enable  the  authors  to  propound 
their  sanguine  theories  in  some  world  where  they  would 
perhaps  be  more  likely  to  be  found  practicable  than  in  our  own. 
Everybody  must  admit  that  all  that  concerns  the  making 
of  money  engrosses  too  much  attention  nowadays,  and  that 
scientific  studies  which  are  not  directly  remunerative  are.  apt  to 
be  neglected.  It  is  also  true,  as  Mr.  John  Mill  has  said,  that  no 
limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance,  even  in  a  purely  productive 
point  of  view,  of  mere  thought.  Whatever  enlarges  the  range 
of  human  knowledge  and  ideas  must  necessarily  tend  to  create  an 
expanded  capacity  for  making  discoveries.  It  is  incredible  that 
any  one  would  think  of  disputing  the  proposition  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  high  kind  of  thought  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  so  much  time  should  have  been  spent  in  demon¬ 
strating  a  simple  truism.  The  real  point  of  the  controversy  is,  not 
whether  the  promotion  of  scientific  research  is  desirable,  but  what 
is  the  most  effectual  method  of  encouraging  it.  One  plan  which 
is  now  advocated  would  seem  to  be  that  endowments  should 
be  bestowed  by  Government  on  a  large  number  of  promising  stu¬ 
dents  in  different  branches  of  science,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
recipients,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  burden  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  will  devote  themselves  closely  and  assiduously  to  scientific 
research,  and  that,  even  if  each  of  them  does  not  find  out  some¬ 
thing  very  wonderful,  the  average  of  results  will  at  least  compen¬ 
sate  for  unproductive  experimentalists.  The  poet  has  imagined 
truths  of  science  hovering  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  and  waiting 
to  be  caught ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  a  kind  of  game  which 
does  not  fall  to  everybody’s  gun,  and  a  man  might  tramp  about  for 
a  long  day  without  raising  a  bird,  or  being  able  to  hit  it  if  he  did. 
The  question  is  whether  a  sportsman  who  knows  that  his  dinner 
is  already  provided  and  simmering  at  home  in  the  pot  is  likely  to 
be  more  eager  and  energetic  in  the  chase  than  one  who  has  nothing 
to  hope  for  unless  he  is  successful.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  prospect  of  an  endowment  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  can¬ 
didate  who  is  working  for  it ;  but,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  actual  possession  of  an  endowment, 
without  any  obligations  attached  to  it,  except  perhaps  a  formal 
show  of  work,  has  a  tendency  to  operate  as  a  sedative.  There 
arc  of  course  high-minded  men  to  be  found  in  all  walks  of  life, 
who  are  careless  of  their  personal  interests,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  advancement  of  the  world ;  but  these  men  are 


not  very  numerous,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  deeply  influenced  by 
prospects  of  pecuniary  gain.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
would  be  happy  to  accept  1,000 /.,  or  even  500/.  a  year,  for  sitting 
down  to  think  out  any  subject  under  the  sun ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  would  be  much  chance  of  finding  the  right  man 
amongst  them.  The  past  history  of  experimental  research  can 
hardly  be  said  to  encourage  the  idea  that  handsome  endowments 
are  indispensable  to  great  discoveries. 

We  have  only  to  consider  how  such  a  system  as  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  is  to  be  practically  applied  in  order  to  see  at  once  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  sui-round  it.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  choice  of  the 
persons  to  be  endowed.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  be 
mostly  young  men,  and  nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  the  promise 
of  youth.  The  successful  candidates  may  have  all  the  qualities 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  pass  a  brilliant  examination,  and 
yet  may  be  wholly  deficient  in  that  stubborn  energy,  patience, 
and  steadfastness  wdiich  are  essential  in  any  great  achievement,  and 
above  all  in  scientific  research.  Some  of  them  may  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  under  the  stimulus  of  competition,  but  what 
security  is  there  that  they  will  keep  ,  up  to  the  mark  when  this 
stimulus  is  withdrawn  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  social  observa¬ 
tion  that,  when  a  young  man  comes  in  for  a  little  money,  especially 
if  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  assured  income,  his  thoughts  are  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  turn  to  what  is  called  “  settling  in  life.”  He  looks 
out  for  a  wife,  invests  in  slippers  and  an  easy-chair,  and  devotes 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  ease.  A  man  who  sits  on  a 
soft  seat  is  usually  not  a  very  enterprising  person,  and  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  he  might  be  more  likely  to  bestir  himself  if  he  were  less 
snugly  cushioned.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  tendency  of  prizes  won 
in  youth  or  early  manhood  is  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  triumph 
which  gives  a  title  to  repose.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  holder 
of  the  endowment  is  willing  to  work,  the  next  point  to  be  settled 
is  what  he  is  to  work  at.  If  he  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  discretion, 
and  to  think  and  experimentalize  just  as  the  spirit  moves  him,  the 
system  will  be  open  to  all  the  objections  which  are  urged  against 
work  supported  bv  private  means.  The  subsidy  may  be  mis¬ 
spent  on  a  mischievous  crotchet,  or  on  a  perfectly  fruitless  and 
impossible  inquiry,  or  on  mere  duplicate  work,  discovering  over 
again  what  has  already  been  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  student  is  to  be  tied  down,  hard  and  fast,  to  some  particular 
line  of  research,  his  genius  may  be  neutralized  by  the  paralysing 
want  of  freedom.  The  fact  is  that  the  element  of  luck  or  inspira¬ 
tion  is  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  this  scheme  of  systematic 
discovery.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  discover  anything  by 
merely  loolring  through  his  telescope  industriously,  and  with 
the  best  intentions,  for  so  many  horns  a  week.  There  is  a 
touch  of  fortune  in  happening  to  look  at  the  right  moment  and 
at  the  right  corner  of  the  sky.  In  other  branches  of  research 
discovery  is  even  more  uncertain  and  capricious.  A  man  might 
spend  his  lifetime  in  trying  to  work  out  a  particular  problem,  and 
make  nothing  of  it ;  and  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  that 
he  was  not  a  competent  observer  or  experimentalist,  or  that  lie  had 
not  laboured  diligently.  Research  no  doubt  requires  close  and 
constant  work,  but  work  alone  will  not  always  suffice  by  itself, 
and  the  source  of  many  great  discoveries  is  a  flash  of  inspiration 
or  imagination,  which  cannot  be  contracted  for  beforehand.  In 
any  plodding,  mechanical  sort  of  occupation,  where  results  can 
be  measured,  a  regular  wage  may  be  fixed  of  so  much  a  rear; 
but  a  difficulty  arises  when  the  results  depend  upon  something 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  person  employed.  The  day 
may  perhaps  come  when  experimental  research  shall  be  so  ad¬ 
vanced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  a  man,  or  a  boy,  of  science,  give 
him  a  thousand  a  year,  feed  him  with  a  particular  kind  of  food 
containing  the  necessary  chemical  constituents,  and  turn  him  on 
to  a  special  branch  of  inquiry  with  a  confident  assurance  that  a 
great  discovery  will  come  of  it,  just  as  water  comes  when  a  tap  is 
turned  ;  but  we  have  hardly  got  to  this  yet ;  and  in  the  meantime 
one  man  by  chance  comes  upon  the  nugget  which  the  many  miss. 
The  physical  labour  involved  in  scientific  observations  or  experi¬ 
ments  is  something  which  can  be  measured,  but  original  thought  is 
difficult  to  gauge.  An  endowed  person  when  asked  how  he  was 
getting  on  with  his  researches  might  answer  “  very  well,’’  and  yet 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  He  might  be  accumulating  facts  and 
fixing  his  mind  sternly  on  a  subject  without  having  arrived  at 
any  definite  principle ;  and  year  after  year  might  pass  in  this  way. 
If  complaint  were  made,  he  might  reply  in  the  recent  words  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  “  All  great  things  come  slowly  to  the  birth. 
Copernicus  pondered  his  great  work  for  thirty-three  years,  Newton 
for  twenty-two  years  kept  the  idea  of  gravitation  belore  his  mind, 
Darwin  for  twenty-two  years  pondered  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species.”  And  yet,  he  might  add,  you  expect  me  to  distance 
Copernicus  and  Newton  and  to  yield  fruit  in  a  brief  half-dozen 
years.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  easier  to  recognize  a  Copernicus  or 
Newton  after  he  has  made  his  discoveries. 

And  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
results  of  scientific  research  when  taken  in  scattered  detail.  Some 
statistics  have  been  cited  to  show  that,  on  the  assumption  that 
every  paper  published  on  a  scientific  subject  represents  an  idea, 
Germany  produces  a  larger  number  of  scientific  ideas  every  year 
than  England.  Ideas,  however,  require  to  be  weighed  rather 
than  counted.  A  few  years  ago  an  eminent  French  journalist 
undertook  to  give  the  world  an  idea  every  day,  but  it  was  not 
found  that  the  ideas  were  of  much  value.  There  is  also  another 
point  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  the  range  of  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  scientific  research.  If  the  principle  is  to  be  laid 
down  that  all  thought  which  does  not  pay  its  way  commercially 
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ouo-lit  to  be  assisted  by  contributions  from  the  Treasury,  there 
is  'no  reason  why  endowments  should  be  confined  to  researches 
in  the  physical  sciences.  The  highest  kinds  of  literary  and  artistic 
work,  for  example,  are  certainly  not  those  which  are  most  remune¬ 
rative  to  the  authors ;  and  arrangements  would  therefore  have  to 
be  made  for  endowing  poets,  dramatists,  philosophers,  painters, 
and  others,  who  require  to  lie  relieved  from  the  temptation  of 
pandering  for  selfish  reasons  to  the  low  tastes  of  the  public.  Every¬ 
body  knows  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  if  there  were  to  be  a 
competitive  examination  of  young  poets  or  play-writers,  and  if  the 
successful  candidates  were  to  be  pensioned  off  in  order  to  provide 
a  superior  class  of  poems  and  dramas ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  endowment  of  scientific  prizemen  would  be  a 
more  satisfactory  investment.  The  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  proposal  is,  in  short,  that  original  thought  can  be 
produced  to  order.  Careful  and  competent  observation  may  no 
doubt  be  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  might  probably 
be  worth  while  to  spend  more  money  on  this  kind  of  work  :  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  than  not  that,  if  a  discovery  happens  to  be  made 
at  all,  it'will  be  due  to  some  one  not  within,  but  beyond,  the  ranks 
of  the  official  experimentalists.  A  certain  eager,  restless  impati¬ 
ence  would  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  quality  in  a  successful 
inventor  or  discoverer,  and  this  is  seldom  found  in  people  who  are 
in  a  comfortable  settled  way  of  life  or  developed  without  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  an  arduous  struggle.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  it 
would  be  very  nice  if  peoplecould  only  be  relieved  from  the  troubles 
of  everyday  life  in  order  that  they  might  lift  themselves  up  into  a 
calm  heaven  of  pious  meditation  undisturbed  by  sordid  cares,  and 
some  of  our  men  of  science  seem  to  be  now  seized  with  similar 
aspirations.  Human  nature,  however,  cannot  be  left  out  of  ac¬ 
count,  and  experience  suggests  that  the  liberal  distribution  of 
feather  beds  is  not  the  most  effectual  means  of  encouraging  a  taste 
for  active  exercise.  The  best  policy  for  science  is  that  there  should 
be  a  general  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  wider  chance  of  quickening  those  special  minds  from  which  great 
discoveries  may  be  expected ;  and  that  the  stimulus  of  more  liberal 
rewards  for  actual  achievements  should  also  be  supplied.  An 
easy  and  honourable  retirement  might  be  provided  for  men  of 
science  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  ;  the  scientific 
establishments  of  the  Government  might  in  various  ways  be  use¬ 
fully  extended ;  and  some  method  might  also  be  devised  of  making 
occasional  grants  to  defray  the  expenses  of  research.  In  this  last 
respect  the  scientific  Societies  might  certainly  exert  themselves 
more  generously.  When,  however,  everything  has  been  done  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  experimentalist,  his  path  can  never  be 
a  smooth  or  easy  one,  and  he  must  be  content  to  expect  his  reward 
not  before,  but  after,  he  has  done  something  to  deserve  it. 


CANOEING  ABROAD. 

WHAT  bicycling  is  on  the  land,  canoeing  may  be  said  to  be  on 
the  water.  It  is  an  equally  independent  method  of  travel,  with 
not  dissimilar  charms  and  drawbacks.  Generally  speaking,  when  a 
man  chooses  to  travel  by  water,  he  must  abdicate  his  free  will  alto¬ 
gether,  or  only  exercise  it  within  narrow  limits.  The  steamer  in  which 
he  takes  his  passage,  whether  on  sea,  lake,  or  river,  makes  its  start 
at  a  fixed  hour,  and  for  the  most  part  at  a  very  inconvenient  one. 
It  pushes  on  relentlessly  in  spite  of  cloud,  fog,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night ;  regardless  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  to  which  it 
may  be  giving  the  go-by.  Unless  the  wind  rises  to  a  hurricane, 
it  will  not  lie  to  under  stress  of  weather,  and,  even  supposing  the 
passenger  to  be  a  tolerable  sailor,  the  motion  will  be  fatal  to  any 
feeling  of  enjoyment.  The  coasts  you  would  gladly  admire  are 
shut  out  from  you  by  drifting  scud.  The  decks  are  swept  occa¬ 
sionally  by  flying  clouds  of  spray  that  penetrate  between  you  and 
your  casings,  and  trickle  down  your  person  in  cold  oily  streams. 
If  you  are  driven  below  you  find  the  deadlights  up  everywhere ;  and 
the  atmosphere  between  decks  is  sure  to  be  detestable,  so  that  your 
appetite  is  baulked,  even  when  you  take  your  seat  courageously  at 
the  table  where  the  dishes  are  made  fast  by  “  the  fiddles,”  and 
where  the  stewards  are  literally  dancing  attendance  on  you  in 
a  singularly  clever  series  of  gymnastics.  So  much  for  steamers  at 
sea,  and  it  is  often  almost  as  bad  on  long  river  voyages.  On  board 
of  a  river  steamer  you  have  not  the  motion,  which  is  much,  and  you 
are  free  to  indulge  your  appetite,  which  is  something ;  but  perhaps 
the  depressing  monotony  weighs  almost  the  more  heavily  on  your 
spirits  that  you  have  no  physical  discomfort  to  distract  you.  You 
are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  passive  endurance,  and  to  an  earnest 
and  energetic  temperament  passive  endurance,  with  the  demon  of 
ennui  worrying  you,  is  among  the  very  sorest  of  trials.  The 
banks  which  you  came  on  purpose  to  admire  go  gliding  by  you  in 
dim  and  distorted  panoramas.  You  gaze  at  the  spectres  of  cliffs 
and  castles  through  their  ghastly  winding-sheets  of  watery 
vapour  ;  the  faculties  of  admiration  and  appreciation  lose  all  their 
elasticity  in  the  sopping  atmosphere  that  settles  down  upon  your 
senses.  It  is  true  that,  if  you  are  cruising  in  your  own  yacht  or  your 
steam-launch,  you  may  avoid  the  worst  of  these  various  horrors. 
If  the  weather  is  spiteful,  you  may  try  to  tire  it  out  by  waiting  ; 
and  if  the  glass  or  the  storm  signals  give  you  warning  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  surprises,  you  may  haul  your  wind  and  stand  in  for  the 
nearest  port.  But  yachts  and  steam-launches  are  among  the 
privileges  of  the  wealthy,  and  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  million ;  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  canoe  as  the 
drag  or  the  mail-phaeton  stands  to  the  bicycle.  They  dispense, 


besides,  with  the  necessity  for  that  bodily  labour  which  is  a 
positive  pleasure  to  the  classes  which  recruit  the  Canoe  Clubs ; 
while  the  strain  on  the  mind  may  easily  be  injurious  should  the 
owner  make  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his  ship  and  crew. 

If  you  take  to  canoeing,  you  find  yourself  in  a  different  world 
altogether.  You  are  like  the  proverbial  Irishman  with  the  light 
heart  and  the  thin  pair  of  breeches.  If  you  undertake  venture¬ 
some  voyages,  you  must  face  the  world,  it3  troubles  and  its  perils, 
with  the  most  rough-and-ready  of  outfits  \  but  at  least  you  can 
generally  shape  your  own  course,  make  your  stoppages  when  you 
please,  and  in  the  worst  extremity  keep  up  the  excitement  by  the 
necessity  for  strenuous  personal  exertion.  For  canoers  are  no 
longer  content  to  launch  their  frail  skiffs  on  smooth  inland  waters. 
Nor,  even  when  they  trust  themselves  upon  the  mighty  deep,  do- 
they  always  hug  the  shore  like  the  ancients,  making  a  timid  rush 
from  resting-place  to  resting-place  when  the  barometer  points  to  set- 
fair,  and  the  weather  promises  a  dead  calm.  We  have  had  logs  of 
canoe  voyages  on  treacherous  inland  seas,  on  great  lakes  among  the 
mountains,  liable  to  sudden  gusts  and  squalls ;  and  now  we  hear  of  a 
modern  mariner  coasting  the  great  North  American  continent  from 
a  port  in  New  England  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  As  for 
the  quieter  canoeing  at  English  head-quarters,  it  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  central  Club  is  said  to  number  four  hundred 
members,  who  own  among  them  six  hundred  canoes.  Esta¬ 
blishments  have  been  affiliated  to  it  on  the  Humber  and  the 
Mersey,  on  the  Cam,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Forth,  as  well  as  in  the 
waters  of  the  great  American  Republic ;  while  its  founder  takes 
pride  in  its  members  having  pushed  their  experiences  even 
among  the  floes  and  icebergs  of  the  Polar  Seas. 

Feats  of  this  kind  sound  somewhat  sensational  and  alarming.  It 
is  true  that  tbe  very  fragility  of  canoes  is  in  one  sense  their  safety, 
and  it  is  hard  to  sink  a  swimmer  who  keeps  his  senses  about 
him  in  the  water,  when  he  has  a  natural  life-buoy  bobbing  about 
within  reach  of  his  arms.  Still  the  strongest  swimmer  and  the 
coolest-headed  man  might  easily  find  himself  in  a  very  awkward 
position,  if  he  hazarded  himself  unwarrantably.  The  original 
design  of  the  canoe  was  an  easily  and  rudely  fashioned  skiff  in 
which  primitive  man  might  avail  himself  of  the  water  under 
circumstances  in  which  an  upset  would  be  of  small  consequence. 
The  Indians  and  other  aboriginal  races  who  have  invented  canoes 
all  over  the  world  are  almost  as  amphibious  as  seals.  Should  they 
be  thrown  overboard  by  any  accident  they  find  themselves  quite 
at  home  in  the  water,  and  besides,  when  they  go  beyond  swimming 
distance  of  the  shore,  they  generally  put  out  in  fleets.  They  shoot 
rapids  or  run  the  gauntlet  of  lines  of  surf  and  breakers  in  the 
happy  confidence  that,  should  they  be  the  victims  of  the  ever-im¬ 
pending  catastrophe,  they  will  be  washed  up  somewhere  high  and 
dry.  But  it  would  appear  that  our  amateur  canoeists,  who  imitate 
the  savages,  are  putting  these  fragile  barks  to  uses  for  which  they 
were  never  intended  at  all.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Polar  regions, 
an  upset  in  the  ocean  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone  may  prove 
a  serious  casualty  for  a  gentleman  who  goes  overboard  in  his 
clothes,  and  whose  sojourns  in  the  waves  have  been  seldom  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  the  few  minutes  which  make  agreeable  bathing. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  experiences  of  the  two  mariners  who 
saved  themselves  from  the  La  Plata  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck, 
solitary  canoeists  reduced  to  playing  “  the  castaway  ”  would  rarely 
come  back  to  tell  the  tale  ;  while  even  when  a  pair  of  gentlemen 
are  cruising  in  company,  one  of  them  can  be  of  but  little  assistance 
to  the  other  in  difficulties,  and  would  probably  have  enough  to  do 
to  look  after  himself.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  fatal  accidents,  but  from  this  we  can  only  infer  either 
that  the  canoeists  have  hitherto  had  a  marvellous  run  of  good 
fortune  which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue,  or  else  that 
they  must  be  addicted,  like  other  seafaring  people,  to  spinning 
embroidered  yarns  for  the  use  of  the  marines.  Possibly  the  truth 
lies-  somewhere  between  these  alternative  explanations.  We 
cannot  question  their  courage,  for  their  achievements  establish  it ; 
we  may  hope  that  it  is  duly  tempered  with  caution ;  but  it  is  not 
uncharitable  to  believe  that  the  imagination  of  the  lonely  mariner 
may  be  apt  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  that  adventures 
which  are  really  thrilling  lose  nothing  when  he  comes  to  relate 
them. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  pursuit  of  danger  for  its  own  sake  is  merely 
the  amiable  eccentricity  of  certain  hare-brained  persons.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  ostensible  object  of  the  Canoe  Club  is  to  promote  river 
navigation,  and  there  the  canoe  comes  in  admirably.  It  is  a  pretty 
toy  on  the  Thames  or  on  many  of  our  home  streams,  and  a  conve¬ 
nient  vehicle  for  taking  short  bursts  of  healthy  exercise.  But  for 
foreign  service  it  may  be  truly  invaluable,  and  may  supply  a  cheap 
and  pleasant  manner  of  making  a  tour  which  would  otherwise  be 
costly,  if  not  impracticable.  The  voyage  of  the  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan  was  a  case  in  point.  You  may  traverse  an  unsettled 
country  in  a  canoe  entirely  on  your  own  account.  You  may  elude 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  wild  native  tribes,  who  generally  get 
notice  somehow  when  a  party  of  travellers  is  set  in  motion,  and 
you  may  dispense  with  the  cumbersome  escort,  the  dragoman,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Better  still,  without  carrying  a  bulky  tent  along 
with  you,  you  are  independent  of  native  hospitality  so  far  as  shelter 
goes.  Nowadays  it  seems  that  you  need  not  even  go  ashore  to  dis¬ 
pose  yourself  under  your  waterproof  coverings.  It  appears  that  the 
latest  form  of  canoe  may  be  fitted  up  as  sleeping  quarters,  although 
we  should  imagine  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  turn  in  your  sleep 
if  you  berthed  yourself  for  the  night  in  mid-stream.  But  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  you  might  usually  betake  yourself  to  a  cache,  as  an 
American  trapper  would  call  itA  in  some  snug  anchorage  under  cover 
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of  the  bushes ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  chances  of  inconvenience 
from  mosquitoes  or  malaria,  you  would  at  least  avoid  the  certain 
nuisance  of  the  venomous  insect  life  that  swarms  in  Eastern  house¬ 
holds.  Travelling  in  this  unpretentious  way  would  moreover  he 
the  very  thing  for  a  modest  man  of  moderate  means.  lie  need 
never  parade  himself  or  his  dignity  with  the  idea  of  imposing  on 
the  grasping  Arab  chiefs  and  cunning  Turks  in  office  who  lay 
themselves  out  to  make  him  pay  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  sulk 
over  inadequate  presents  and  backshish,  lie  would  not  have  to 
submit  to  absurd  ceremonials  at  unseasonable  hours,  to  tuck  him¬ 
self  up  on  divans,  and  sip  coffee  and  smoke  chibouques  in  intense 
weariness  of  soul.  Indeed  the  easy  style  of  his  boating  costume 
would  be  altogether  opposed  to  his  being  victimized  in  that  fashion. 
It  would  ho  difficult  to  persuade  Oriental  officials  that  the  solitary 
traveller  in  the  dingy  flannels  can  have  the  faintest  influence  at  the 
Consulates  of  his  nation ;  the  most  rapacious  children  of  Ishmael 
would  entertain  plausible  doubts  whether  the  poverty-stricken  pil¬ 
grim  were  worth  the  pillaging,  while  devout  Moslems  would  regard 
him  as  a  harmless  lunatic  voyaging  under  the  special  protection  of 
Allah.  Of  course  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  ;  hut  for  our 
part  we  should  prefer  making  expeditions  of  this  kind  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  civilization  to  canoeing  on  the  more  frequented 
rivers  on  our  own  continent.  We  remark,  however,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  been  the  pioneers  of  this  kind  of  enterprise  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  have  courted 
publicity  and  been  indifferent  to  appearances,  as  they  would  need  to 
he.  For  it  is  not  every  man  who  would  care  to  be  the  show  of 
every  place  he  touches  at;  who  would  carry  it  off  with  calm 
superiority  as  he  was  escorted  to  his  hotel  from  the  river  bank,  the 
centre  of  a  shouting  procession  formed  of  the  great  unwashed ;  who 
would  sup  calmly  in  public  like  the  old  Kings  of  France,  the  cyno¬ 
sure  of  a  circle  of  starers,  and  retire  to  rest  at  night  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  morning’s  start  would  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  public  ceremony.  Being  worshipped  or  gazed 
at  as  a  public  idol  may  come  naturally  to  the  members  of  Royal 
Houses,  who  are  to  the  custom  born ;  but  for  our  part  we 
should  object  to  having  notoriety  thrust  upon  us,  especially  when 
our  travelling  wardrobe  had  been  cut  down  to  the  lowest  point 
compatible  with  decency.  It  is  not  clothes,  we  are  aware,  that 
make  the  man  ;  yet  it  seems  but  human  to  be  sensible  of  a  certain 
shamefaced  self-consciousness  when  promenading  the  streets,  the 
churches,  and  the  galleries  of  a  foreign  capital  in  a  costume 
which  can  only  be  said  to  be  suitable  for  the  parlour  of  a  public- 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  We  may  be  over-sensitive 
or  hypercritical,  but  then  we  have  learned  by  painful  experience 
how  many  of  our  own  countrymen  are  given  to  be  unduly  free 
and  easy  in  their  habits  when  they  have  so  good  an  excuse  to  offer 
as  a  canoe  voyage,  and  especially  when  they  have  a  kindred  spirit 
as  a  companion  to  keep  them  in  countenance.  A  man  who  goes 
on  a  canoe  trip  on  the  Continent  at  present  must  expect  to  attract 
a  rather  disagreeable  amount  of  notice  ;  but,  without  swamping  his 
craft  under  a  dangerous  quantity  of  baggage,  he  may  at  least  take 
precautions  to  avoid  making  a  gratuitous  spectacle  of  himself. 


HAMBURG  AND  ITS  BANK. 

rpiIE  importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  city  of  Ilam- 
-L  burg  in  the  affairs  of  Northern  Europe  affords  proof  of 
the  sagacity  with  which  its  site  was  selected  by  the  great 
warrior  and  statesman  who  out  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks 
built  up  the  restored  Empire  of  the  West.  Even  now  Hamburg 
is  the  first  commercial  port  of  Germany,  if  not  of  the  entire 
Gontinent.  Its  merchant  navy  is  the  greatest  of  any  single  city 
out  of  England,  and  in  its  waters  are  to  be  seen  the  flags  of  all 
maritime  nations.  But  its  power  and  influence  are  slight  now  com¬ 
pared  with  what  they  were  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  And  yet  at  first  sight  the  situation  of  Hamburg  does  not 
seem  favourable — in  a  low  plain,  not  particularly  fertile,  and  with¬ 
out  the  coal  and  iron  which  have  rendered  England  the  seat  of  the 
vastest  manufacturing  industry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Hamburg, 
however,  has  one  natural  advantage  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
has  made  the  fortune  of  London.  It  stands  on  a  navigable  river, 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth,  just  far  enough  to  enjoy  pro¬ 
tection  at  a  time  when  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Sweden  swarmed  with  sea-robbers,  and  yet  not  so  far  as 
to  prevent  large  ships  from  coming  up  to  its  wharfs.  Moreover,  the 
Elbe  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  quite  up  to  Bohemia,  and  thereby 
it  constitutes  Hamburg  the  natural  entrepot,  of  an  extensive  range 
of  country.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  town  early  at¬ 
tained  to  commercial  importance,  nor  that,  amidst  the  anarchy 
and  predatory  warfare  of  mediaeval  Germany,  it  soon  experienced 
the  need  of  an  alliance  with  other  towns  equally  interested  in  the 
freedom  of  commerce.  Out  of  that  need  grew  up  the  close  federa¬ 
tion  with  Lubeck  on  the  one  side  and  Bremen  on  the  other 
which  has  subsisted  to  our  own  time.  With  Lubeck  it  shares 
the  honour  of  having  founded  the  Ilauseatic  League,  though  it 
never  acquired  the  influence  in  the  League  wielded  bv  Lubeck. 
When  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  severed  their  connexion  with  the  League,  Hamburg,  with 
Lubeck  and  Bremen,  continued  the  alliance  to  our  own  time, 
though  in  the  latter  days  the  once  powerful  confederation 
was  rather  an  historical  reminiscence,  or  what  modern  philo¬ 
sophers  have  taught  us  to  call  a  survival,  than  an  actual 
living  reality.  But,  as  a  member  of  the  League,  Hamburg  had 


not  only  secured  her  own  autonomy,  she  had  also  acquired 
a  small  territory  immediately  around  her  walls,  with  a  few 
islands  in  the  Elbe,  and  a  patch  or  two  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  And  this  dominion  she  retained,  as  a  free  city  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  when  the  League  broke  up.  After  Sadowa,  as  we  all  remember, 
Hamburg  was  merged  in  the  North-German  Gonfederation,and  she  Is 
now  a  part  of  the  new  Empire.  And  thus  she  has  remained,  with 
the  two  neighbours  already  mentioned,  and  with  Frankfort,  one  of 
the  last  examples  of  those  municipal  commonwealths  which  kept 
alive  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome,  and  contributed  so  power¬ 
fully  to  infuse  into  modern  Europe  a  spirit  of  liberty,  of  order,  and 
of  progress. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  city  not  only  attracted  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  poured  into  its  tills  the  moneys 
of  the  various  States  with  which  it  had  dealings.  In  a  great 
country  like  England,  with  a  numerous  population  and  a  vast 
home  trade,  the  quantity  of  foreign  coin  imported  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  native  currency.  But  in  a  little  commonwealth, 
with  no  more  inhabitants  than  a  third  or  fourth-rate  provincial 
town  of  our  day,  and  one  which  existed  entirely  on  its  foreign 
trade,  at  a  time  too  when  paper  money  was  almost  unknown,  the 
foreign  coin  swamped  the  natives.  Do  what  the  Senate  of  Ham¬ 
burg  might,  it  could  not  maintain  good  money  in  circulation. 
Most  of  the  foreign  coins  were  clipped,  or  worn,  or  for  one  reason 
or  another  light,  and  consequently  it  was  profitable  to  melt  down 
the  new  coins  of  full  weight,  and  sell  them  as  bullion.  This  evil 
at  length  attained  such  magnitude  that  the  city  was  compelled  to 
adopt  effective  measures  for  its  prevention.  Exactly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  before  William  the  Third  granted  the  first  charter  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  city  of  Hamburg  established  a  bank  under 
its  own  guarantee.  This  bank  received  bullion  from  any  person  who 
chose  to  deposit  it,  and  gave  in  return  a  receipt  calculated  in  marcs 
banco,  which  represented  pure  silver,  and  were  of  the  value  of 
is.  5 hd.  of  our  money.  These  marcs  banco,  it  will  be  understood, 
were  never  coined ;  they  were  mere  money  of  account,  or  credit 
money,  but  for  every  marc  banco  the  bank  had  the  full  value  in  pure 
silver  in  its  coffers.  The  city  ordered  all  accounts  to  be  kept  in 
this  money,  and  so  good  was  the  credit  of  the  bank  that  its  receipts 
were  always  at  a  premium.  Every  transaction  which  a  merchant 
of  Hamburg  entered  into,  even  with  a  foreigner,  was  booked  in 
marcs  banco,  which  thenceforward  superseded  all  other  denominations 
of  money.  The  light  and  foreign  coins  still  remained  in  circulation, 
but  after  the  establishment  of  the  bank  they  passed  only  for  their 
true  value  as  measured  in  marcs  banco.  Thus  the  evil  of  a  base 
coinage  was  remedied.  The  honour  of  the  invention,  however, 
does  not  belong  to  Hamburg.  Precisely  ten  years  previously 
Amsterdam  had  founded  a  similar  bank,  and  for  a  like  reason.  But 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  received  coin  on  deposit  as  well  as  bullion, 
whereas  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  received  only  the  unalloyed  metal ; 
and,  moreover,  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  city  magistrates,  while  that  of  Hamburg  was  managed 
by  directors  elected  by  the  depositors.  The  constitution  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamburg  was  therefore  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
Amsterdam,  and  its  management,  too,  proved  far  more  conscientious 
and  successful.  But  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  itself  was  only  an 
improvement  on  a  still  more  memorable  institution — the  Rank  of 
Venice.  In  one  of  its  difficulties  the  State  of  Venice  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  forced  loan,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  on  this  debt,  about  the  time  that  Henry  II.  landed  in 
Ireland  to  receive  the  submission  of  its  chiefs,  the  Republic  founded 
an  institution  which  subsequently  grew  into  the  famous  Bank 
of  Venice.  The  credit  of  the  State  was  so  good  that  there 
soon  arose  a  demand  for  shares  in  the  debt,  and  gradually 
people  began  to  pay  money  owing  by  them,  and  even  to  make 
purchases,  by  the  simple  transfer  of  their  right  to  receive  interest 
from  the  State.  This  is  the  earliest  known  form  of  a  bank  in 
Europe,  and  it  furnished  the  idea  of  the  Banks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg,  and,  as  subsequently  developed,  of  the  banks  of  our  own 
day.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  banks  we  have  been  describing 
were  banks  of  deposit,  and  nothing  more.  They  issued  no  notes. 
And,  further,  they  had  no  right  to  make  a  profit  of  their  deposits 
by  discounting  bills,  as  our  present  banks  do,  or,  indeed,  to  use  them 
in  any  way  whatever.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  did,  however,  lend 
its  deposits,  and  consequently  when  the  fact  became  known,  on  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  bank  came  to  an  end.  The  far  older  and  more  interesting 
Bank  of  Venice  also  came  to  an  end  at  nearly  the  same  time,  through 
no  mismanagement,  however,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  French 
conquest  of  the  famous  Republic ;  and  thus  the  Bank  of  Hamburg 
remained  the  sole  surviving  specimen  of  the  earlier  type  of  bank. 
For  this  reason  its  history  becomes  of  interest  for  others  than  econo¬ 
mists  and  men  of  business. 

The  shock  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  swept  away  the  ancient  banks  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam, 
left  that  of  Hamburg  unshaken.  But  what  the  great  social  and 
political  upheaval  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  failed  to  do,  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire  has  effected.  To  complete 
the  unification  of  Germany,  as  every  reader  is  aware,  a  law  was 
enacted  in  1871  abolishing  the  coinage  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Empire,  and  introducing  one  uniform  gold  coinage.  The 
marc  banco  of  course  came  within  the  purview  of  this  law,  both 
as  being  the  money  of  a  single  State,  and  also  as  being  based  upon 
silver.  Accordingly,  the  winding  up  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg 
was  decreed.  The  bank  was  directed  to  return  the  silver  it  had  iu 
deposit,  and  it  was  further  enacted  that  after  February  15,  1S73, 
debts  in  marcs  banco  should  no  longer  give  the  right  to  so  much 
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fine  silver  field  in  tfie  coffers  of  tfie  bank,  but  should  be  discharged 
in  Prussian  fialf-tfialers.  Thus  the  last  of  the  early  type  of  banks 
passed  away  for  ever.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  unexpected 
way  in  which  events  fit  into  one  another  that  this  winding  up  of 
the  Bank  of  Hamburg  very  materially  aided  France  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  war  indemnity.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort,  France,  in  discharging  her  obligation,  had 
the  right  to  employ  silver  either  in  the  form  of  five-franc 
pieces  or  of  Prussian  thalers.  The  order  to  the  Bank  of  Hamburg 
to  return  its  deposits  threw  on  the  market  an  immense  mass  of  silver, 
and  the  French  Government,  as  likewise  the  bankers  it  employed, 
eagerly  bought  up  the  marc  banco  receipts,  which  gave  them  the 
option  of  taking  the  pure  metal  and  coining  it  into  five-franc  pieces, 
or  of  obtaining  thalers.  They  availed  themselves  of  both  courses, 
the  French  Government  itself  directly  purchasing  nearly  4,000,000/. 
sterling  worth  of  marcs  banco.  In  this  way  France  escaped  the 
necessity  of  drawing  to  any  large  extent  upon  her  own  stock  of 
silver  coin.  The  far  larger  part  of  the  silver  which  she  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  was  obtained  in  Germany, 
and  more  particularly  in  Hamburg.  The  German  Government 
certainly  never  thought  of  helping  France  in  deciding  upon  a  uni¬ 
form  gold  coinage,  nor  did  the  French  Government  propose  to  save 
the  merchants  of  Hamburg  from  the  loss  that  would  have  fallen 
upon  them  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  consequence  of  its  de¬ 
monetization  ;  yet  undoubtedly  such  were  two  of  the  results  of  their 
action. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  demand  for  pantomimic  artists  at 
this  season  should  exceed  the  supply.  The  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  would  probably  have  engaged  a  better  company 
if  he  could.  He  has  produced  a  grand  spectacle  with  magnificent 
scenery,  dresses,  and  appointments  of  every  kind,  but  unfortunately 
he  does  not  make  people  laugh.  The  attraction  of  his  bill  is  not 
sufficient  to  fill  his  house,  and  a  house  of  that  size  half  or  two- 
thirds  full  on  a  cold  night  is  not  exhilarating.  It  is  perhaps  owing 
to  the  frost  that  the  author's  puns  miss  fire,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
speakers  are  ashamed  of  such  exceedingly  feeble  jokes.  The  story 
of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  is  of  course  familiar,  and  the  incidents  are 
threadbare,  but  that  is  hardly  an  objection,  as  the  children  of  to-day 
have  not  seen  the  pantomimes  of  former  years.  Everybody  must  be 
pleased  with  the  painting  of  the  old  houseat  Ware,  and  with  that  of 
the  frost-bound  forest  in  which  first  a  grand  ballet  is  performed,  and 
then  the  children  perish.  There  is  some  incongruity,  perhaps, 
between  the  slight  dresses  of  the  dancers  and  the  wintry  scene  in 
which  they  sport,  but  a  pantomime  at  Covent  Garden  nowadays 
means  particularly  ballet,  and  if  the  story  does  not  suit,  the  story 
must  give  way.  This  “frozen  pool”  is,  however,  only  too  har¬ 
monious  with  the  chilliness  of  the  spectators,  who  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  keep  one  another  warm.  It  is  perhaps 
better  to  have  a  theatre  too  cool  than  too  hot,  and  at  any 
rate  people  are  not  likely  to  take  cold  on  leaving  Covent  Garden, 
because  there  is  no  excessively  violent  change  of  temperature  on 
emerging  from  that  house  into  the  external  air.  With  the  help  of 
a  greatcoat  or  cloak  this  ballet  among  the  snow-clad  trees  may  be 
enjoyed  as  a  really  pretty  sight,  and  it  is  comforting  to  observe  that, 
however  the  performers  may  be  exposed  to  chilling  blasts  around 
and  above,  they  have  good  dry  boards  under  foot.  As  novelties 
in  charity  are  always  acceptable,  we  would  suggest  the  formation 
of  a  society  for  providing  ballet-girls  with  mufflers.  On  a  severely 
cold  night  their  condition  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  lot  of  jockeys 
waiting  for  the  start  at  what  is  pleasantly  called  a  “  spring  meet¬ 
ing”  for  races.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  girls’ 
favour,  that  they  do  not  often  have  to  wait  long  for  the  start,  and 
when  they  are  once  off  the  pace  is  commonly  good  enough  to  keep 
them  warm.  But  still  they  do  have  to  wait  sometimes,  and  their 
feelings  may  perhaps  be  estimated  by  observing  that  when  the 
manager  of  this  house  is  called  to  receive  applause  he  comes  on, 
like  a  sensible  man,  in  a  long  greatcoat.  Besides  this  ballet  in  the 
snow,  there  is  another  and  more  gorgeous  ballet  in  the  “  Baronial 
Hall  ”  at  Ware,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  performers  in 
both  ballets  are  nearly  the  same,  although  we  are  invited  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  the  first  they  are  fairies,  and  in  the  second  merely 
mortal  girls  capable  of  consuming  beef  and  pudding.  The  manager 
rightly  makes  the  most  he  can  of  his  numerous  company,  and  there 
are  perhaps  persons  capable  of  appreciating  not  only  all  the  dancing, 
but  also  all  the  standing  or  reclining  that  is  performed  by  girls, 
fairies,  or  angels,  in  this  entertainm  ent .  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  but 
call  to  mind  the  apology  which  King  Charles  II.  in  his  gentlemanly 
way  felt  bound  to  make  for  being  an  unconscionable  time  dying.  If 
the  babes  who  died  in  the  wood  must  needs  go  to  Heaven,  we  wish 
they  would  be  quick  about  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  piece  the 
characters  are  all  collected  on  the  stage  singing  by  turns  some  in¬ 
effectual  verses  which  are  too  obviously  a  mere  stopgap  while  the 
final  “transformation”  is  preparing.  A  weak  conclusion  such  as 
this  would  spoil  even  a  strong  play,  which  this  is  not.  However, 
at  last  things  have  so  far  advanced  that  the  singers  can  be  cleared 
away  and  tbe  “  transformation  ”  in  its  earliest  stage  disclosed.  The 
carpenter  must  have  acted  on  an  order  to  be  perpetually  bringing 
more  young  ladies.  They  rise  from  the  floor,  they  descend  from 
the  roof,  they  glide  in  at  the  sides.  They  stand,  they  sit,  they 
lean.  It  is  not  until  they  are  all  arranged  that  the  children  lately 
lost  in  the  wood  begin  their  ascent  to  Heaven.  If  Mr.  Boucicault 
were  now  managing  this  theatre,  he  would  probably  put  into  the 


bill  a  notice,  which  would  certainly  be  convenient,  that  ten  minutes 
would  be  required  for  the  formation  of  the  final  tableau,  during 
which  interval  a  smoking  saloon  would  be  accessible.  He  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  manager  who  recognized  the  truth  that  it  is 
possible  to  grow  tired  even  of  watching  the  gyrations  of  young 
women  in  short  petticoats.  Other  managers  would  probably  admit  as  a 
general  principle  that  one  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  but 
they  would  make  a  practical  exception  in  favour  of  ballet.  It  may  bo 
allowed  that  the  painting  of  these  transformation-scenes  is  to  some 
extent  a  progressive  art.  They  are  all  beautiful,  and  perhaps  more 
beautiful  now  than  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  art  of  arranging* 
young  women  in  festoons  has,  we  fear,  reached  its  ultimatum.  A 
proposal  to  hang  them  heads  downwards  would  probably  evoke  the 
interference  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  we  see  not  what  other 
novelty  is  possible.  They  are,  as  we  hope,  safely  suspended, 
although  they  look  very  unsafe,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  performance.  When  the  spectators  are  supposed 
to  have  sufficiently  enjoyed  it,  the  scene  closes,  and  the  regular 
harlequinade  begins;  and  if  we  had  thought  the  angels  rather 
tedious,  we  must  at  least  give  them  credit  for  shortening-  the 
clown’s  career  of  larceny. 

There  is  very  little  novelty  in  the  tricks  at  either  of  the  great 
theatres.  At  Drury  Lane  a  big  dog  comes  on  in  whom  we  seem 
to  recognize  a  leading  member  of  the  company  which  played  in 
Cceur  de  Lion.  The  pantomime  at  this  house  is  supported  by  the 
Yokes  family,  to  whom,  jointly  with  the  Paynes,  who  are  engaged 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  must  be  awarded  the  highest  rank  in  this 
species  of  entertainment.  The  story  of  Aladdin  is,  if  possible,  more 
exhausted  than  those  which  have  done  duty  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  Mr.  Blanchard  has  not  attempted  any  startling  novelty  in 
puns.  II»  has  contrived  to  make  a  tolerably  good  part  for 
each  member  of  the  Vokes  family;  and  when  they  are  upon 
the  stage  they  generally  manage  to  keep  the  fun  alive.  The 
two  best  scenes  at  these  houses  are,  we  think,  the  descent  of 
Princess  Badroulbadour  from  her  palankin  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
Big  Bed  of  Ware  at  Covent  Garden.  The  effect  of  the  former 
depends  principally  on  the  acting  of  the  various  persons  who  are 
watching  the  Princess  from  their  several  hiding  places.  The  effect 
of  the  latter  is  due  to  the  artists  who  contrived  the  various  appari¬ 
tions  which  disturb  the  sleeper,  and  the  acting,  although  by  no 
means  deficient,  has  no  extraordinary  drollery.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  processions  and  dances  in  the  Baronial  Hall  at  Covent 
Garden  are  very  pretty  and  well  contrived,  and  it  is  stated  that 
they  have  been  accurately  copied  from  the  Harleian  MS.,  which 
will  be,  we  hope,  a  recommendation.  The  old  dance  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  is  a  pleasant  variation  from  the  ordinaiy  ballet,  and 
we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  the  children  who  dance  enjoy  the 
fun  as  much  as  the  spectators,  and  at  any  rate  they  must  be  able  to 
keep  themselves  warm.  The  harlequinade  at  Covent  Garden  has, 
as  we  have  said,  the  merit  of  being  shorter  than  that  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  it  is  only  too  manifest  that  the  spectators  are  glad  when, 
it  is  all  over.  Cynical  people  beyond  middle  life  are  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  same  sentiment  as  regards  “  Merry  Christmas  ” 
generally.  The  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane  may  be  described 
as  moderately  successful.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
that  at  Covent  Garden  is  a  failure,  unless  we  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  what  the  lessee  aimed  at.  When  Mr.  Boucicault 
had  this  house  he  provided  an  entertainment  good  enough  to  go  in 
and  out  at.  You  looked  in  and  saw  a  ballet,  terrestrial  or  celestial 
as  the  case  might  be.  You  took  a  stroll  and  came  back,  and  there 
was  the  ballet  still.  It  is  simply  wonderful  that  people  should  be 
willing  to  pay  the  existing  prices  for  themselves  and  their  children 
for  such  an  entertainment  as  that  now  provided  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  singing,  acting,  and  dancing,  with  slight  exceptions,  hardly 
pretend  to  be  first-class.  A  large  sum  has  no  doubt  been  expended 
in  painting  and  getting  up  the  piece,  and  perhaps  even  a  moderate 
success  may  suffice  to  bring  back  this  outlay. 

The  production  of  such  pieces  is  probably  founded  on  the 
calculation  that  every  householder  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  if  not  withheld  by  scruples,  goes  once  and  takes  his  family 
to  a  pantomime  at  Christmas,  if  indeed  society  should  ever 
emancipate  itself  from  this  supposed  obligation  to  dismal  merriment, 
the  large  theatres  would  hardly  find  tenants.  It  might,  however, 
possibly  occur  to  parents  that  until  children  are  old  enough  to 
understand  a  play  they  need  not  be  taken  to  a  theatre.  When 
they  do  reach  that  age,  they  might  perhaps  derive  quite  as  much 
pleasure  from  a  play  as  from  a  grand  pantomime  like  that  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  heretics,  if  there  be  any,  who  do 
not  regard  pantomime  as  necessary  at  Christmas,  may  per¬ 
haps  take  themselves  and  their  children  to  see  Mr.  Irving 
in  Hamlet  or  Mr.  Phelps  in  Falstaff.  We  have  spoken 
already  at  sufficient  length  of  the  former,  and  as  regards 
the  latter,  we  can  only  speak  in  praise,  mixed  with  regret 
that  he  should  not  have  chosen  to  appear  in  some  play  with  rather 
a  broader  basis  for  popularity.  Perhaps  if  one  wished  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  the  fun  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  it  might  be 
useful  to  take  a  course  of  grand  pantomime  beforehand.  The 
acting  of  Mr.  Phelps  as  Falstaff  is  fully  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
and  he  is  supported  by  an  efficient  company,  among  whom  Mr.. 
Hermann  Vezin  as  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  and  Mr. 
Righton  as  Dr.  Caius  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  deserve  special 
mention.  If  we  compare  Shakspeare  with  himself,  we  may  under¬ 
value  this  play,  but  it  abounds  in  genuine  spontaneous  fun,  which 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  laborious  fur¬ 
bishing  up  of  stale  jokes  in  a  grand  pantomime.  We  ought  to  add 
that  the  last  scene,  representing  Windsor  Forest  with  the  Castle  in 
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the  distance  seen  by  moonlight,  may  compare  with  the  best  of 
painters’  elt’orts  at  the  larger  houses.  There  are  indeed  no  young 
women  or  children  hung  in  the  air.  All  that  appear  tread,  although 
lightly,  upon  earth  :  and  instead  of  going  to  Heaven,  they  are  sup- 
osed  to  return  after  the  night’s  frolic  to  supper  and  bed  at 
Vindsor. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCn  AND  ENGLISH  FROM  OUTSIDE.* 

HERE  are  two  treatises,  the  latter  of  them  much  smaller  than 
the  former,  in  each  of  which  certain  points  of  languages  at 
present  in  use  are  dealt  with  from  outside,  that  is,  by  a  person  to 
whom  the  language  spoken  of  is  not  his  own  tongue.  But  there  is 
this  striking  difference  in  their  treatment,  that  Mr.  Iveane,  in  his 
short  tract,  has  the  history  of  the  language  of  which  he  is  writing 
constantly  before  his  eyes,  while  Dr.  Rabbinowicz  either  does  not 
know  the  history  of  the  English  language  or  does  not  think  that  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  his  subject.  lie  tells  us,  to  be  sure,  in 
his  preface  that,  when  he  had  nearly  finished  his  own  book,  he 
fell  in  with  the  great  treatise  of  Mr.  Ellis  on  Early  English 
Pronunciation,  that  he  greatly  admired  it,  and  that  he  found 
nothing  in  it  which  contradicted  anything  which  he  had  said  him¬ 
self.  This  is  not  at  all  unlikely  ;  the  method  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  the 
method,  if  there  be  any,  of  Dr.  Rabbinowicz  stand  so  utterly 
apart  from  one  another  that  one  can  hardly  fancy  the  two  clashing. 
We  look  at  Dr.  Rabbinowicz’s  two  hundred  pages  about  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  pronunciation,  and  we  learn  at  least  one  thing — how 
different  must  be  the  look  of  a  language  in  the  eyes  of  a  mere 
empirical  teacher  of  it  from  its  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  philo- 
loger.  Dr.  Rabbinowicz  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  know  the 
English  language  very  well ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  ran¬ 
sacked  endless  dictionaries,  to  find  out  words  and  the  pronunciation 
of  words ;  and  though  here  and  there  he  makes  statements  as  to 
English  usage  which  a  little  surprise  us,  we  do  not  know  that 
they  come  oftener  than  we  should  expect  at  the  hands  of  any 
foreigner,  save  those  few  who  have  really  gained  a  mastery  over 
our  tongue  which  most  of  ourselves  may  envy.  We  should  certainly 
be  glad  if  we  felt  that  we  were  as  well  versed  in  the  actual  voca¬ 
bulary  of  any  foreign  tongue  as  Dr.  Rabbinowicz  clearly  is  in 
the  actual  vocabulary  of  English.  But  almost  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  the  vast  amount  of  needless  trouble  which  he  must 
have  taken  in  learning  English.  In  massing  together  endless  ex¬ 
amples  of  English  words,  he  seems  never  to  have  stopped  to  ask  the 
two  great  questions,  Whence  the  words  come  and  whither  they 
go?  We  have  here  one  of  the  ten  thousand  examples  how  much 
simpler  and  easier  the  scientific  treatment  of  anything  is  than  a 
confused  or  merely  empirical  treatment.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
whether  Dr.  Rabbinowicz  thought  at  all  about  the  history  of  the 
language  of  which  he  was  speaking ;  the  only  hint  that  he  gives 
is  that  he  ever  and  anon  speaks  of  English  words  as  being 
“  d’origine  allemande.”  Now  one  who  was  very  anxious  to  pass  a 
judgment  of  charity  might  say  that  these  words  are  just  patient, 
as  theologians  say,  of  an  accurate  meaning  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  not  convey  an  accurate  meaning  to  any  reader,  and  they 
raise  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  do  not  represent  any  accurate 
meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  “  Allemand  ”  in  French,  like 
“  German  ”  in  English,  is  so  constantly  used  distinctively  to  mean 
modern  High-Dutch  that  the  use  of  such  a  phrase  as  the  “  origiue 
allemande  ”  of  an  English  word  suggests  the  suspicion  that  the 
writer  fancies  that  English  is  “  derived,”  as  people  say,  from  the 
High-Dutch.  Beyond  the  suspicion  thus  raised,  we  cannot  say  that 
Dr.  Rabbinowicz  is  either  accurate  or  inaccurate  as  to  his  treatment 
of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  because  he  makes  no  pro¬ 
positions  upon  the  subject  at  all.  To  him  any  word  that  he  finds 
in  an  English  dictionary — including  a  fair  sprinkling  of  words  that 
we  never  before  heard  of — is  as  much  an  English  word,  and 
deserves  as  serious  treatment,  as  another.  Dr.  Rabbinowicz 
takes  the  trouble  to  tell  us  that  “  exanthematous  ”  has  “  accent  Sim¬ 
la  troisieme  syllabe,  accent  accessoire  sur  la  premiere,”  and  also 
that  the  like  is  the  case  with  “  exiguity.”  If  we  ask  what  “  ex¬ 
anthematous  ”  and  “  exiguity  ”  mean,  we  find  that  in  French  they 
are  “  exanthemateux  ”  and  “  exiguite.”  But  this  is  something  like 
the  historical  Professor  who  thought  that  he  would  make  his 
hearers  better  understand  the  state  of  things  in  Gaul  in 
a  given  century  by  saying  that  it  was  like  “  a  gigantic  dermo- 
skeleton.”  We  ask,  as  Gibbon  does  somewhere,  Which  of  you  is 
the  interpreter  ?  We  make  a  faint  guess  that  “  exiguity  ”  means 
what  a  mediaeval  writer  meant  when  he  spoke  modestly  of  “  mea 
parvitas”  or  “mediocritas  nostra” — in  short,  that  exiguity  is  lingo 
for  what  in  English  is  called  “  littleness.”  “  Exanthematous  ”  is 
harder ;  but,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  tongue,  we  make  a  guess  that 
it  may  have  something  to  do  with  plucking  fkiwers.  But  why  should 
a  man  who  professes  to  write  about  English  pronunciation  trouble 
himself  about  such  no-words  as  “  exanthematous  ”  and  “  exiguity  ”? 
Our  protest  comes  earlier.  We  warn  such  trespassers  off’  alto¬ 
gether  ;  but  if  anybody  will  talk  about  “  exanthematous  ”  and 
“  exiguity,”  seeing  that,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned,  they  are  no 
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words,  but  mere  meaningless  sounds,  we  give  him  full  leave  in 
sounding  them  to  place  his  accent  and  his  accessory  accent  on  any 
syllable  that  he  may  think  good. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  how  many  of  Dr.  Rabbinowicz’s 
pages  are  taken  up  with  the  pronunciation  of  words  which 
are  really  no  words,  which  at  the  best  are  technical  terms,  which 
should  never  be  seen  beyond  the  pages  of  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  book,  which  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of 
the  English  language,  and  very  little  to  do  with  its  practical  use. 
We  know  that  our  language  is  difficult  to  foreigners,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  even  to  Englishmen ;  but  we  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  really  English  part  of  it  is,  after  all,  the  least  difficult  part. 
We  know  that  our  pronunciation  is  very  eccentric  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations ;  we  know  that  our  spelling  and  our 
pronunciation  are  often  strangely  inconsistent  with  one  another ; 
still,  as  long  as  we  keep  within  the  bounds  of  real  English,  we  can 
give  something  like  a  reason,  at  any  rate  something  like  a  history, 
for  each  seeming  anomaly  or  inconsistency.  The  study  therefore 
has  an  intelligent  interest ;  it  is  not  a  mere  empirical  loading  of 
the  memory  with  hard  words,  as  it  is  when  we  get  into  the  region 
represented  by  exanthematous  and  exiguity.  Thus,  in  treating  of 
real  English  pronunciation,  we  have  to  note  both  the  cases  where 
the  pronunciation  has  departed  from  the  spelling  and  those  where 
the  spelling  has  departed  from  the  pronunciation.  Dr.  Rabbinowicz 
does  quite  right  to  tell  his  French,  German,  Polish,  or  Hebrew 
readers  that  in  the  word  “  women  ”  the  o  is  sounded  like  i.  Here 
is  a  fact ;  but,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  a  purposeless,  empirical 
fact.  Thus  put,  it  can  only  make  strangers  wonder  at  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  English  pronunciation,  which  in  one  solitary  word  sounds 
0  like  i.  A  few  lines  less  of  catalogues  of  words  which  are.  no 
words  would  have  given  room  to  show,  in  our  seemingly  eccen¬ 
tric  pronunciation  of  the  word  “  women,”  that  it  is  the  spell¬ 
ing  which  is  in  fault,  and  not  the  pronunciation.  "When  we 
find  that  “  woman  ”  is  a  contraction  of  u'ifman,  and  that  in 
the  later  pages  of  the  English  Chronicles  the  plural  is  written 
wimmen ,  the  case  as  to  the  plural  is  plain  enough ;  only  we 
ask  the  reason  why  anybody  came  to  spell  so  plain  a  word  in 
so  queer  a  way  as  it  is  now  spelled  ?  It  is  in  answering 
this  question  that  we  get  to  the  real  eccentricity  and  anomaly, 
an  eccentricity  and  anomaly  strange  enough,  but  one  quite 
different  from  the  seeming  anomaly  which  catches  the  eye.  In 
the  singular  the  spelling  fairly  represents  the  modem  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  But  whence  came  that  modern  pronunciation  ?  How  came 
wifnian  ever  to  be  sounded  as  woman That  change  once  granted, 
all  the  rest  follows.  The  singular  changed  its  sound,  while  the 
plural  kept  the  old  sound  ;  the  spelling  of  both  numbers  was  adapted 
to  the  new  sound  of  the  singular,  notwithstanding  its  strange  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  unchanged  sound  of  the  plural.  To  be  taught 
this  is  really  to  be  taught  something  about  the  English  language, 
and,  to  a  German  reader  at  least,  such  teaching  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  some  interest.  But  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  language 
is  gained  by  going  through  crowds  of  words  which  are  reallv  not 
words  at  all,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  words,  are  common  to 
half-a-dozen  languages,  but  which  are  strangers  and  foreigners  in 
all  alike. 

At  the  end  of  the  discourse  on  pronunciation  Dr.  Rabbinowicz 
gives  us  what  he  calls  a  “  Resume  de  la  grammaire  anglaise,”  which 
takes  up  seven  pages  only,  of  which  more  than  three  are  filled 
with  a  list  of  forms  of  verbs  which  Dr.  Rabbinowicz  calls  “  irre¬ 
gular.”  This  is  a  little  behind  the  age,  as  it  is  also  when  all  he 
can  tell  us  about  English  declension  stands  thus : — 

Le  pluriel  des  substantifs  est  indique  par  un  s  comma  en  francuis.  Le 
genitif  d’un  substantif  au  singulier  peut  s’exprimer  a  la  139011  allemande 
par  a  precede  d’une  apostrophe  ;  ex. :  pupil,  e'leve  ;  pupifs,  de  l’eleve.  Si  le 
substantif  a  deja  1-0911  un  s  pour  indiquer  le  pluriel,  le  genitif  est  alors  in¬ 
dique  par  l’apostrophe  seule  ;  ex.  :  pupils’,  des  clfeves. 

Then  we  are  told  that  “  les  mots  suivants  forment  le  pluriel  d’une 
maniere  irreguliere,”  on  which  comes,  besides  several  very  good 
English  words,  the  information  that  vortex  makes  in  the "  plural 
vortices,  and  beau,  beaux,  “  comme  en  Frangais.”  We  had  just 
before  been  told  that  one  of  the  English  articles  is  “  a,  un,  une,  ou 
an  devant  un  mot  commemjant  par  ime  voyelle  ou  un  h  muet.” 
We  trust  that,  if  Dr.  Rabbinowicz  ever  reads  the  English 
Psalter,  and  comes  to  the  passage  which  speaks  of  “  the  strength 
of  an  horse,”  he  will  not  look  on  the  last  word  as  beginning  with 
an  h  mute. 

The  following  piece  of  etymology  is  also  too  good  to  be  left 
out : — 

Johnson  et  Latham  font  de'rivcr  lc  mot  busy  du  saxon  bysgian,  et  bury 
du  saxon  byrigean.  FahrenkrUger  fait  deriver  busy  du  grec  pesseuein, 
joucr  aux  dames,  et  bury  du  saxon  byrgan,  allemand  bergen,  cacher,  et  il 
dit  que  ce  mot,  que  se  rattache  au  grec  purgos,  tour,  signifie  couvrir  sous 
une  montagne,  prote'ger,  cacher,  euterrer.  Mais  en  admettant  cette 
singulifcre  liaison  d’ide'es,  puisque  par  les  chemins  les  plus  detoume's  on  linit 
par  la  mort  et  l’enterrement,  ces  e'tymologies  de  FahrenkrUger  ou  eelles  de 
Johnson  n’expliquent  pas  l’orthographe  des  mots  avec  v,  qui  se  prononce 
dans  busy  comme  i  et  dans  bury  comme  e.  Je  crois  done  que  busy  vient  du 
grec  buzein,  remplir,  oceuper,  d'oii  un  adverbe  buzen,  en  masse  ;  de  la  busy, 
occuper  ;  bury  vient,  je  crois,  du  grec  pura,  bucher,  de  lit  bury  signifie  “  to 
inter  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  sepulture  ”  (Johnson,  1777,  au  mot 
bury),  e’est-a-dire  enterrer  avec  les  ce'remonies  en  usage.  Or,  aneiennement, 
le  bucher  etait  la  principale  ce're'monie.  Ainsi  s’explique  l’orthographe  avec 
«,  cette  voyelle  se  trouvant  dans  le  grec,  et  la  prononciation  comme  y  dans 
busy,  car  l’u  grec  prend  toujours  dans  les  langues  modemes  le  son  de  y  ;  ex.  : 
le  mot  grec  phusicos  devient  en  fran9ais  physique,  avec  y  pour  u)  settle¬ 
ment  on  a  conserve'  l’u  dans  l’orthographe  du  mot  busy,  pour  indiquer 
l’origine  du  grec,  tandis  que  dans  d’autres  mots  on  change  l’u  par  un  y  dans 
l’orthogrnphc  pour  la  rendre  conforme  il  la  prononciation.  Dans  bury,  l’« 
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devrait  prendre  le  sen  de  y,  comme  dans  busy,  mais  Vy  prend  a  son  tour  le 
son  de  e  devant  r,  comme  dans  Smyrnian,  de  Snwrne  ;  syrtis,  syrte,  sable 
mouvant ;  myrrhe ;  myrtiform,  myrtiforme. 

We  look  back  to  the  title-page,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that 

we  see  the  date  of  1874.  . 

Mr.  Keane  deals  with  French  in  a  far  more  intelligent  way  than 
Dr.  Rabbinowicz  deals  with  English.  He  has  only  to  speak  about 
the  French  accents,  which  are  confessedly  a  puzzle  to  most 
Englishmen.  Indeed  accentuation  always  carries  with  it  more 
or  fess  of  difficulty.  As  though  it  were  not  enough  to  have  to 
accentuate  our  French  and  our  Greek,  we  have  lately  heard 
fashionable  architects  talk  about  “accentuating  their  biuld- 
ino-s,”  a  process  at  the  nature  of  which  we  are  only  one  de¬ 
gree  better  able  to  guess  than  we  are  to  guess  at  the  nature 
of  a  still  more  amazing  process  which  we  heard  of  the 
other  day,  namely,  “  accentuating  an  attitude.”  Unless  this  last 
means  that  the  performer  threw  himself  into  the  shape  either 
of  the  Greek  or  of  the  French  circumflex  we  are  altogether 
baffled.  But,  without  plunging  into  these  mysteries,  the  French 
accents  are  always  a  puzzling  matter.  One  has  a  general 
notion  that  the  circumflex  always,  and  the  acute  sometimes, 
marks,  as  the  history  of  the  word  will  commonly  tell  us,  that 
one  or  more  letters,  most  usually  au  s,  have  been  left  out. 
But  beyond  this,  the  touching  up  of  e  very  often,  and  of  a  some¬ 
times,  with  marks  looking  divers  ways,  is  at  least  as  mysterious  as 
the  like  treatment  of  all  the  vowels  in  Greek.  Mr.  Keane  first 
gives  a  few  words  to  the  tonic  accent,  what  alone  we  should  in 
English  call  the  accent,  namelv  the  stress  laid  on  one  syllable  in 
each  word.  This,  in  all  real  French  words,  that  is,  in  all  French 
words  which  have  come  from  the  Latin  by  the  natural  process  of 
formation,  stays  on  the  same  syllable  on  which  it  was  placed  in 
Latin.  In  artificial  French  words,  on  the  other  hand  words  which 
have  not  come  from  the  Latin  by  natural  formation,  but  which 
have  been  deliberately  made  out  of  Latin  in  later  times — the 
accent  constantly  departs  from  the  place  of  the  Latin  accent.  This 
tonic  accent  however  is  not  what  people  generally  understand 
by  French  accent.  The  written  French  accents  Mr.  Keane 
divides  into  “  historical,”  “  grammatical,”  and  “  euphonical.” 
Every  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  language  at  all 
knows  how  the  circumflex  marks  the  omission  of  something,  most 
•commonly  an  s,  and  that  the  acute  e  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  also  marks  the  omission  of  an  s.  It  does  not  so  readily 
suggest  itself  that  the  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  dices, 
pres,  tres  also  marks  the  omission  of  a  letter,  s  in  most  cases,  but 
in  the  last — tres  from  trims — an  n.  Mr.  Keane  remarks  that  in 
modem  French  the  circumflex  has  in  certain  words  been  brought 
in  by  a  false  analogy  where  there  is  no  letter  left  out,  and  where 
therefore  there  ought  to  be  no  circumflex,  but  where  the  circumflex 
has  been  brought  in  because  the  word  looks  like  blanchatre, 
maratre,  and  other  words  where  the  circumflex  is  in  place.  This 
is  exactly  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  we  in  English  write 
could,  where  there  is  no  business  to  be  any  l,  because  the  l  is  in  its 
right  place  in  would  and  should.  Mr.  Keane  mentions  several 
■other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  and  remarks  on  the  strange  six¬ 
teenth-century  fashion  of  putting  hi  an  s  where  there  is  no  s  at  all, 
which  has  handed  down  several  needless  circumflexes.  To  his  list 
we  may  add  trone,  which  we  have  somewhere  in  the  old  French  seen 
written  trosne.  So  the  river  Rhone  might  fairly  claim  the  circum¬ 
flex  on  the  strength  of  the  d  which  it  has  lost,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  circumflex  does  represent  the  strange  spelling  Rhosne 
which  somehow  crept  in.  Mr.  Keane  complains  of  a  tendency 
■now  at  work  to  leave  out  the  circumflex  where  it  ought  to  be  kept. 
People  still  write  jeuner,  but  they  have  taken  to  write  dejeuner 
without  the  circumflex. 

The  grammatical  and  euphonic  accents  concern  us  less  than  the 
historical.  But  Mr.  Keane’s  remarks  on  them  are  clear  and  in¬ 
genious,  and  may  go  far  to  rob  of  its  mystery  a  subject  which  has 
perplexed  many. 


TOMLINSON  ON  THE  SONNET.* 

MR.  TOMLIN  SON'S  special  study  of  Petrarch,  though  apparently 
not  of  long  standing,  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  pleasant 
and  scholarlike  volume.  There  is  only  one  part  of  it  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  take  any  serious  objection,  and  that  is  the  title-page, 
which  somewhat  misrepresents  the  contents  and  aim  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  has  not  undertaken  to  discuss  the  sonnet-writing 
of  all  times  and  all  countries ;  he  has  kept  himself  to  the  more 
manageable  and  reasonable  task  of  explaining  to  English  readers, 
who,  as  a  rule,  know  too  little  of  it,  the  correct  Italian  type  of  the 
.sonnet  as  perfected  and  illustrated  by  Petrarch.  The  historical  in¬ 
troduction  is  subordinate  to  this  purpose,  and  the  modern  departures 
from  the  original  type  which  sonnetteers  in  other  languages  have 
allowed  themselves  are  mentioned  but  incidentally  or  by  way 
of  contrast.  The  translations,  which  are  a  marked  feature  of 
the  book,  and  represent  the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  difficult, 
part  of  the  author’s  work,  spring  out  of  the  main  subject  in  a  very 
natural  way.  Mr.  Tomlinson  considers  that  Petrarch  is,  on  the 
whole,  underrated  in  England,  and  that  this  is  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  faults  of  the  translations  hitherto  produced,  which  often 
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fail  to  pav  attention  to  the  form  (which  in  the  sonnet  is  vital),  put 
pompous  conventionalities  in  the  place  of  P etrarch’s  straightforward, 
and  therefore  truly  poetical,  diction,  thereby  missing  the  particular 
delicate  points,  at" the  same  time  that  they  miss  the  general  simpli¬ 
city,  and  even  gravely  misrepresent  or  wholly  obscure  the  meaning, 
of  the  original.  Accordingly  he  lifts  up  his  voice  to  warn  English 
readers  against  judging  of  Petrarch  by  such  versions,  and  his 
charges  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  instances  he  gives ;  and  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  show,  by  comment  and  example,  what  should  be  the 
method  of  a  translator  who  desires  to  give  a  more  just  impression. 
The  success  of  his  own  versions,  though  unequal  in  different  in¬ 
stances,  and  in  many  places  capable  of  improvement,  is  on  the 
whole  considerable ;  and  the  author's  hope  that, .  apart  from  its 
critical  purpose,  his  work  may  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to 
Petrarch  for  English  readers  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of  Italian, 
is  in  oiu’  opinion  well  founded.  _ 

Whatever  was  the  exact  source  of  the  Italian  sonnet — for  which 
some  modem  Italians  will  not  acknowledge  a  Provencal  origin— io 
seems  certain  that  it  is  a  solitary  survival  from  many  other  artificial 
structures  of  verse  once  in  fashion.  One  of  the  most  curious  was 
the  sestina,  of  which  a  specimen  from  Petrarch  is  given  by  Mr. 
Tomlinson  in  an  appendix.  One  of  Dante's  has  also  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Rossetti.  There  are  six  stanzas  of  six  lines  each. 
The  six  end-words  of  the  lines  are  the  same  in  each  stanza,  but  iu 
a  different  order.  The  frame  of  the  second  stanza  is  formed  by 
taking  for  the  end  of  its  first  line  the  last  end-word  of  the  first 
stanza  ;  for  the  second,  the  last  but  one,  and  so  on  ;  and  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  stanza  is  formed  in  like  manner  by  its  predecessor  till  the 
cycle  is  completed  in  the  sixth.  The  poem  is  finished  off  with 
three  lines  introducing  all  the  six  end-words.  The  sonnet  itself, 
though  much  less  complex  than  this,  is  by  no  means  so  simple  or 
easy  to  handle  as  it  appears  to  a  careless  observer.  The  conditions 
of  a  perfect  sonnet,  in  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  words,  are  “  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  stringent  ”  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  quatrains  must  nnt  contain  more  than  two,  nor  the 
tercets  more  than  three,  rhymes,  (ii.)  The  rhymes  must  be  sufficiently 
varied  and  contrasted  without  being  forced,  and  must  fall  into  their  places 
so  naturally  as  never  to  suggest  the  idea  that  a  word,  much  less  a  line,  is 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  The  contrast  of  rhymes  just  referred 
to,  must  be  observed  not  only  with  respect  to  the  two  rhymes  of  the  quatrains, 
but  these  must  be  in  contrast  with  the  two  or  three  rhymes  ot  the  tercets; 
that  is,  the  contrasted  rhymes  must  not  play  upon  the  same  vowel.  For 
example,  either  of  the  following  would  be  a  bad  set  of  rhymes  for  a  quatrain, 
because  in  each  case  the  four  words  depend  upon  the  same  vowel : — 
time,  side,  wide,  chime, 
or  way,  gain,  remain,  day. 

(iii.)  The  sonnet  must  consist  of  one  leading  idea,  or  thought  or  feeling, 
(iv.)  The  words  employed  must  be  choice  and  effective — no  word  must  be 
out  of  place,  and  there  must  not  be  a  word  too  much  or  too  little,  (v.)  The 
thought  must  be  worked  out  with  perfect  clearness ;  there  must  be  no 
obscurity  of  meaning,  no  sense  of  irrelevancy  or  insufficiency  ;  but  the  poem 
must  go  on  increasing  in  interest  and  lead  up  to  an  impressive  close, 
(vi.)  Ft  must  further  be  noted  that  the  second  quatrain  should  not  be  run 
into  the  first  tercet,  but  close  with  a  full  point ;  and  the  sonnet  must  not  end 
with  a  couplet,  nor  with  an  Alexandrine. 

The  subject  is  further  illustrated  by  a  detailed  criticism  on  one  or 
two  of  Petrarch’s  sonnets.  In  discussing  that  which  begins  “  La 
vita  fugge,  e  non  s’arresta  un’  ora  ”  Mr.  Tomlinson  seems  to  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  example  of  the  Italian  commentators  into 
dwelling  on  minute  and  frivolous  objections.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  gives  Petrarch  somewhat  exaggerated  credit  in  another 
direction ; — 

Petrarch  frequently  derives  his  illustrations  from  Holy  Scripture,  showing 
that  at  the  time  its  books  were  scattered  and  not  easy  of  access,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  them,  as  befitted  his  pious  nature. 

And  thereupon  he  cites  one  or  two  Scriptural  phrases  from  the 
sonnets,  as  if  it  were  a  singular  thing  that  a  man  ot  Petrarch  s  scholar¬ 
ship  and  position  should  have  been  at  that  time  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  Vulgate.  Surely  it  would  have  been  more  singular  if  he 
had  not  been  familiar  with  it,  or  if  his  writings  had  showed  no 
traces  of  his  knowledge. 

Some  account  is  given  of  the  influence  of  Petrarch  in  England. 
The  author  gives  Surrey's  translation  of  the  sonnet  “  Ponmi  ove  ’1 
sol  occide  i  fiori  e  l’erba  ”  together  with  his  own  : — 

Place  me  where  Sol  burns  up  the  grass  and  flower, 

Or  where  the  ice  and  snow  o’ereome  his  rays  ; 

Place  me  where  rolls  his  car  with  temperate  blase. 

In  climes  that  know  not,  or  that  own  his  power. 

Place  me  where  Fortune  smiles,  or  seems  to  lour  : 

’Neath  murky  sky,  or  where  the  zephyr  plays  ; 

Place  me  in  night,  in  long  or  shorter  days, 

In  age  mature,  or  in  youth’s  careless  hour. 

Place  me  in  heaven,  on  earth,  in  deepest  sea. 

On  mountain  high,  in  marshy  valley  lone  ; 

Whether  1  live,  or  Death  possesses  me  ; 

Place  me  where  Fame  may  own  me  or  disown  : 

I  still  live  on,  as  I  was  wont  to  be, 

Still  breathing  out  the  same  trilustral  moan. 

Surrey’s  Translation. 

Set  me  whereas  the  sun  doth  parch  the  given, 

Or  where  his  beams  do  not  dissolve  the  ice  ; 

In  temperate  heat,  where  he  is  felt  and  seen  ; 

In  presence  prest  of  people  mad  or  wise  ; 

Set  me  in  high,  or  yet  in  low  degree  ; 

In  longest  night,  or  in  the  shortest  day ; 

In  clearest  sky,  or  where  clouds  thickest  be  ; 

In  lusty  youth,  or  when  my  hairs  arc  grey  : 

Set  me  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  else  in  hell, 

In  hill  or  dale,  or  in  the  foaming  flood  ; 

Thrall,  or  at  large,  alive  whereso  I  dwell, 

Sick  or  in  health,  in  evil  fame  or  good, 

Ilers  will  I  be  ;  and  only  with  this  thought 
Content  myself,  although  my  chance  be  nought. 
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Mr.  Tomlinson  has  strictly  followed  the  metre  of  the  original, 
which  he  considers  an  essential  point.  Surrey’s  version  does  not 
attempt  this,  and  is  less  close ;  the  line  we  have  italicized  corre¬ 
sponds  to  nothing  in  the  original,  and  the  “  sospir  trilustre  ”  Is 
omitted.  Yet  we  think  most  readers  will  agree  that  the  older  ver¬ 
sion  gains  more  in  freedom  and  spirit  than  it  loses  in  form,  and  to 
a  person  ignorant  of  the  original  would,  on  the  whole,  represent  it 
more  truly.  However,  it  is  our  own  belief  that  the  translation  of 
poetry  presents  at  best  a  choice  of  imperfections,  except  by  fortune 
too  rare  to  he  counted  on.  The  successful  translator  mmst  not  only 
he  versed  in  the  tongue  of  the  original  and  he  a  master  of  his  own, 
hut  he  must  have  something  of  the  poetic  temper  himself,  and  that 
of  the  particular  kind  which  will  bring  him  into  sympathy  with 
his  author.  All  these  conditions  of  fitness  for  the  task  are  seldom 
combined  without  disposing  a  man  to  greater  things,  so  that  at  the 
last  there  may  be  no  leisure  or  willingness  for  the  execution.  Our 
really  good  poetical  translations  are  hut  few,  and  we  have  had  sur¬ 
prising  failures  when  knowledge  and  even  poetic  ability  were 
present,  hut  sympathy  was  wanting.  To  confine  ourselves  to 
modern  versions  of  the  classics,  we  have  hardly  any  that  are 
true  to  their  original  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  and  are  also 
good  English  poems,  save  Frere’s  Aristophanes  in  the  last 
generation,  and  Conington’s  Horace  in  this.  We  may  add  Mr. 
Munro’s  Lucretius,  which,  though  not  versified,  is  eminent  for 
the  other  qualities  of  knowledge,  power,  and  sympathy.  But  it 
is  not  fair  to  other  well-meant  and  laudable  efforts  to  measure 
them  by  the  standard  of  these  occasional  felicities ;  and  as  con¬ 
cerning  Petrarch,  there  is  as  yet  ample  room  to  he  thankful  for 
even  a  decent  translation  of  him.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort 
of  treatment  he  has  received : — 

Sol  un  riposo  trovo  in  malti  affanni ; 

Che,  quando  torni,  ti  conosco  e  ’ntendo 
All’  andar,  alia  voce,  al  volto,  a’  panni. 

“  No  balm  relieves  the  anguish  I  endure. 

Save  the  fond  feeble  hope  that  thou  art  near 
To  soothe  my  sufferings  with  an  angel’s  tear.” 

Bannerman. 

The  above  passage,  literally  rendered,  is  as  follows : — 

“  One  only  comfort  I  find  in  many  troubles — that  when  thou  rcturnest 
[to  Vaucluse]  I  seem  to  recognise  and  understand  thee  by  thy  walk,  thy 
voice,  thy  face,  and  thy  dress.” 

Mr.  Tomlinson  will  excuse  us  for  omitting  his  comment,  for  we 
think  the  matter  tells  its  own  story.  Here  is  another  example  by 
another  hand 

The  spirit  of  Laura  appears  to  the  poet  and  bids  him  not  to  weep  for  her, 
for  when  she  ceased  to  be  mortal  she  became  immortal : — 

And  when  death  seemed  to  close  my  eyes  in  night, 

I  opened  them  in  the  eternal  light. 

Instead  of  this  remarkable  expression  of  thought,  we  find  the  following  piece 
of  sentimentality : — - 

“  Ah !  yield  not  thus  to  culpable  despair, 

But  raise  thy  eyes  to  heaven,  and  think  I  wait  thee  there !  ” 

This  sonnet  opens  with  so  much  freshness  and  beauty  that  wc  may  fancy 
ourselves  with  the  poet  in  Vaucluse. 

What  time  birds  pipe  their  plaint,  and  every  tree 
Its  green  arms  rustles  in  the  summer  air  ; 

And  on  the  fresh  and  flowery  banks,  to  me, 

Comes  tlie  hoarse  murmur  of  the  waters  clear, 

Pensive  I  write  of  Love  while  seated  here. 

This  is  as  literal  as  I  can  make  it,  and  it  seems  just  as  easy  to  follow  the 
author  as  to  write  in  such  a  strain  as  this  — 

“  Where  the  green  leaves  exclude  the  summer  beam, 

And  softly  bend  as  balmy  breezes  blow, 

And  where,  with  liquid  lapse,  the  lucid  stream 
Across  the  fretted  rock  is  heard  to  flow. 

Pensive  I  la}'.” 

Who  would  suppose  that  these  fragments  refer  to  corresponding  passages 
of  the  same  sonnet  ? 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  modest  remark,  it  is  in  fact  not 
so  easy  to  translate  well  and  simply  as  to  translate  ill  and  con¬ 
fusedly.  In  this  quatrain  he  is  at  his  best,  and  very  close  to  his 
original.  There  is  one  remark  he  cites  in  another  place  from  a 
French  translator  which  is  at  any  rate  honest.  “  Je  n’ai  pas 
traduit  les  trois  derniers  vers  de  ce  sonnet,  pareeque  je  n’y  ai  rien 
compris.”  But  perhaps  Petrarch’s  translators  have  not  treated  him 
worse  than  his  commentators.  We  find  here  one  almost  incredible 
and  quite  irresistible  specimen.  Petrarch  uses  the  current  simile 
of  the  deaf  adder ;  thereupon 

Tassoni  gravely  remarks  that  the  asp  is  not  really  deaf,  but  that  it  closes 
its  ears  against  incantations  by  burying  one  ear  in  the  ground  and  stopping 
the  other  with  its  tail.  Muratori,  referring  to  this,  says  that  Tassoni  does 
not  object  to  Petrarch’s  use  of  the  epithet  “  deaf,”  “  he  only  makes  a  physi¬ 
cal  observation.” 

As  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Tomlinson  is  somewhat  unequal  in 
his  translations.  We  sometimes  find  rugged  lines  and  doubtful  or 
even  false  rhymes.  We  have  noted  points  missed,  and  sometimes 
not  unimportant  ones.  But  when  we  consider  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culties  that  have  to  he  overcome,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  much  to 
praise.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Tomlinson  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  him  with  the  latest  and  most  esteemed  of  German 
translators,  who,  though  by  no  means  undeserving,  certainly  falls 
ehort  of  him  in  accuracy.  We  will  end  by  giving  in  full  one  of 
Mr.  Tomlinson’s  most  ambitious,  and  as  it  happens  most  successful, 


performances.  The  sonnet  (“  Levommi  il  mio  pensier  in  parte, 
ov’  era  ”)  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Petrarch  s  : — 

liaised  by  my  thought,  I  found  the  region  where 
She  whom  I  seek,  but  here  on  earth  in  vain, 

Dwells  among  those  who  the  third  heaven  gain. 

And  saw  her  lovelier  and  less  haughty  there. 

She  took  my  hand  and  said — “  In  this  bright  sphere. 

Unless  my  wish  deceive,  we  meet  again  : 

Lo  !  I  am  she  who  caused  thee  strife  and  pain. 

And  closed  my  day  before  the  eve  was  near. 

My  bliss,  no  human  thought  can  understand : 

I  wait  for  thee  alone — my  fleshly  veil 
So  loved  by  thee  is  by  the  grave  retained.” 

She  ceased,  ah  why  ?  and  why  let  loose  my  hand  ? 

Such  chaste  and  tender  words  could  so  prevail, 

A  little  more,  I  had  in  heaven  remained. 

A  somewhat  important  warning  is  required  as  to  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
essay  in  the  appendix  on  the  identification  of  Petrarch’s  Laura. 
The  natural  inference  from  his  statements  taken  alone  would  be 
that  the  theory  of  Laura  having  been  a  married  woman  with 
children  was  first  started  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade  in  the  last  century. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  not  only  the  theory,  but  also  the 
notable  argument  in  its  favour  derived  from  the  alleged  correction 
of  partubus  for  perturbationibus,  in  a  certain  passage  of  Petrarch’s 
Latin  dialogues,  was  put  forth  more  than  two  centuries  earlier  by 
Fausto  da  Longiano,  and  met  with  much  less  respect  than  at  the 
subsequent  revival  of  the  discussion.  See  as  to  this  the  letter  pre¬ 
fixed  to  Gesualdo's  commentary.  The  oversight,  however,  if  over¬ 
sight  there  be,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Tomlinson. 


DONALDSON’S  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS.- 

WE  cannot  say  that  we  think  Hr.  Donaldson  has  treated  his 
readers  quite  fairly.  He  has  discussed  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  scholarlike,  handy,  and  interesting  volume,  which,  if 
it  does  not  contain  the  results  of  any  fresh  or  profound  investiga¬ 
tions,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  slight  or  superficial ;  but  then 
he  has  put  it  forth  to  the  world  without  throwing  out  a  single 
hint  for  the  benefit  of  an  unwary  student  that  his  book  is  purely 
controversial,  an  engine  devised  for  active  service  in  the  strife 
of  ecclesiastical  polemics.  If  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  work 
professing  to  be  “  a  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and 
Theology  from  the  death  of  the  Apostles  till  the  period  of  the 
Nicene  Council  ”  should  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality, 
at  any  rate  there  are  conventional  rules,  well  understood  by  those 
who  attempt  to  instruct  the  public,  which  cannot  be  violated 
without  impropriety.  The  partisan  is  bound  in  candour  to 
proclaim  himself  a  partisan,  and,  either  by  his  description  of 
himself  on  the  title-page  or  by  a  few  words  in  the  preface,  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  the  natural,  the  almost  inevitable,  pre¬ 
possessions  from  which  no  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  hope 
to  be  altogether  free.  Now  this  author's  style  and  designation, 
“  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.,”  conveys  to  our  mind  no  information 
whatever.  He  is  probably  a  layman,  and  that  is  all  we  can  gather 
so  far.  We  must  read  his  book  a  good  way  through  with  some 
attention  before  his  drift  and  main  purpose  are  distinctly  perceived. 
It  is  in  fact  a  Church  history,  or  at  least  a  history  of  the  literature 
of  the  early  Church,  from  the  Congregationalist  or  Independent 
point  of  view ;  and  though,  of  course,  the  members  of  that  deno¬ 
mination  have  as  full  right  as  other  men  to  use  their  pens  in 
defence  of  their  principles,  there  is  a  limit  which  zeal  for  a  cause, 
however  good  it  may  seem  to  us,  must  never  permit  us  to  over¬ 
step.  We  will  justify  the  foregoing  strictures  on  Dr.  Donaldson’s 
mode  of  composition  hy  a  single  example,  which  shall  suffice  as  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  his  plan  and  spirit.  No  one  who  has  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  question  of  Church  government  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ages  can  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  Epistles  imputed  to  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  declared  by  Eusebius  to  be  the  second  holder 
of  that  great  see,  and  who  became  a  martyr  a.d.  107.  The 
letters  which  go  under  his  name  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  that  in  a  book  like  the  present 
the  question  of  their  spuriousness  or  the  contrary  ought  to  have 
been  made  quite  a  capital  point.  We  do  not  say  that  our  author  was 
bound  to  receive  them ;  all  we  can  look  for  from  him  is  a  thorough 
scrutiny  into  their  true  character,  and  a  reasonably  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  their  contents.  But  in  a  volume  which  passes  under 
review  all  the  other  compositions  of  their  presumed  date,  including 
the  very  doubtful  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
the  latter  bringing  us  far  into  the  second  century,  these  Ignatian 
letters  are  kept  out  of  sight  to  an  extent  that  is  scarcely  credible. 
We  find  no  exhaustive  view  of  their  internal  teaching,  as  we  have 
in  the  case  of  the  remains  of  Clement  of  Borne,  of  Polycarp,  and 
the  rest;  theproblems  connected  withtheir  external  form  are  slightly 
touched  upon  in  a  single  half-page  (p.  102)  ;  the  grounds  for  their 
summary  rejection  are  stated  just  once  for  all  with  almost  cynical 
indifference  in  the  following  sentences : — 

If  the  letters  of  Ignatius  contain  doctrines  different  or  additional  to  those 
contained  in  the  letters  of  Clemens  and  other  nearly  contemporary  writers, 
we  have  just  reason  to  doulit  their  genuineness.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  prove 
that  these  doctrines  are  contained  in  writings  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty, 
much  less  two  or  three  hundred,  years  after  the  supposed  time  of  Ignatius. 
For  the  very  point  we  maintain  is,  that  the  lapse  of  time  brought  about 
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changes,  that  these  later  writers  contain  evidence  of  ttie  changes,  and  the  I 
letters  of  Ignatius  must  go  into  the  same  age  with  the  writings  with  which 
they  agree. — P.  32. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  into  plain  English.  Although  Eusebius, 
our  chief  and  most  trustworthy  guide  for  the  annals  of  the  primitive 
Church  (“  my  first,  my  best,  almost  my  only  authority,”  as  our 
author  calls  him,  p.  16),  declares  that  Clement  was  the  third 
Bishop  of  Rome,  being  next  in  order  to  Linus  and  Anacletus,  a 
person  who  has  adopted  Dr.  Donaldson’s  views  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  is  a  little  blind  to  what  he  does  not  much  wish  to 
see,  may,  without  glaring  absurdity,  come  to  regard  him  as  nothing 
more  than  “an  overseer”  (p.  1 1 3) — one  out  of  several— in  the 
Roman  Church.  Ignatius,  however,  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  thus. 
His  references  to  the  three  several  orders  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  are  too  repeated  and  too  explicit  to 
be  so  got  rid  of.  In  whatever  shape  we  receive  his  seven  Epistles, 
nay,  even  in  the  Syriac  abridgment  made  known  by  Capon 
Cureton,  Episcopacy,  as  understood  in  the  English  communion, 
is  the  only  form  of  Church  government  within  the  scope  of  his 
knowledge.  A  witness  so  hopelessly  hostile  must  be  put  out  of 
court  with  the  slightest  possible  notice. 

We  have  entered  our  protest  against  the  mode  of  controversy 
which  Dr.  Donaldson  has  chosen  to  resort  to.  In  other  respects 
his  volume,  which  is  designed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  extending 
continuously  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  cannot  well  be  read  with¬ 
out  profit  and  pleasure.  The  introductory  chapters,  indeed,  which 
belong  more  to  the  whole  of  his  projected  work  than  to  the 
present  instalment  of  it  relating  to  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  we 
do  not  value  very  much ;  they  are  meagre  and  imperfect  enough, 
though  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  Bishop  Bull  and  of  Waterland  almost  on  the 
same  page  with  a  vindication  of  Daille’s  overrated  and  perni¬ 
cious  treatise  De  vepo  asu  Patrum.  Nor  was  it  right  to  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  success  of  what  is  nicknamed  the 
Tractarian  School  in  reviving  in  England  the  long-neglected 
study  of  Patristic  theology.  It  is  when  he  comes  to  examine 
one  by  one  the  authors  he  passes  under  deliberate  review, 
Clement  and  Polycarp,  Barnabas  and  Hennas,  that  we  see  Dr. 
Donaldson  at  his  best.  His  accounts  of  the  two  latter  cover  145 
pages  in  all,  and  are  full  of  interest,  as  well  for  the  information 
they  agreeably  communicate  as  for  the  questions  which  our  author 
raises  and  does  his  best  to  solve- 

The  letter  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  in  common 
with  the  first  or  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement,  occupied,  as  is  well 
known,  a  peculiar  position  in  the  Church  during  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries.  They  were  read  in  the  public  services  ;  they  are 
appended,  one  or  more  of  them,  to  two  of  our  oldest  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  without  ever  coming  to  hold  quite 
the  place  of  canonical  Scripture,  they  are  quoted  in  a  loose  way  by 
several  of  our  oldest  writers,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Scripture  itself.  Not  to  complicate  the  matter  by  mentioning 
more  recent  authorities,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  clearly  cited  by 
the  Alexandrian  Clement  late  in  the  second  century,  and  by  his 
pupil  Origen  in  the  third.  The  Shepherd  is  mentioned  earlier 
still  by  Irenaeus,  then  by  Clement  and  his  contemporary  Tertullian, 
each  of  whom  regards  it  as  a  divine  composition,  although  Tertul¬ 
lian  came  to  disparage  its  teaching  when  he  had  himself  fallen  into 
the  heresy  of  Montanus.  Add  to  this  that  the  literary  history  of  the 
two  works  has  been  strangely  connected  in  recent  times.  They 
were  both  formerly  extant  chiefly  in  old  Latin  translations  from 
the  original  Greek,  but  the  complete  Greek  text  of  Barnabas,  and 
a  large  portion  of  that  of  Hernias  (who,  though  the  scene  of  his 
Visions  is  laid  near  Rome,  wrote,  like  the  elder  Clement,  in  the 
literary  language  of  his  age),  have  been  recovered  from  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript  of  the  Bible  which  Tischendorf  brought  to  light  in 
1859.  And  here  we  must  say  that  Dr.  Donaldson  seems  to  us  to 
have  lost  his  way  in  meddling  with  matters  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  ordinary  studies.  After  relating  at  some  length  Tischendorf  s 
own  version  of  the  events  which  led  to  his  great  discovery,  we 
find  appended  to  it  the  following  comment : — 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  this  narrative  calculated  to  awake  sus¬ 
picion,  and  there  are  other  circumstances  of  an  equally  suspicious  nature 
which  I  have  not  mentioned.  But  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge 
have  allowed  that  it  seems  a  genuine  ancient  manuscript.  Tischendorf 
assigns  it  to  the  fourth  century  ;  but  the  data  on  which  dates  are  assigned 
to  uncials  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  and  entirely  negative.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  based  on  the  data  in  this  case  is  that  it  may  have  been 
written  in  the  fourth  century. — P.  387. 

It  is  really  provoking  to  see  a  clever  and,  in  his  province,  a 
learned  man,  pass  such  a  summary  j udgment  as  this  on  a  subject  to 
which  every  line  Dr.  Donaldson  writes  about  it  serves  to  show  that 
he  has  never  paid  adequate  attention.  In  Greek  manuscripts,  as 
in  Latin,  and  even  in  English,  though  in  them  not  to  the  same 
extent,  there  exist  from  the  fourth  century  downwards  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  style  of  writing  which  are  described  and  illustrated 
in  well-known  text-books  on  palaeography  and  biblical  criticism, 
and  are  certainly  neither  merely  negative  nor  at  all  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  whereby  the  experienced  eye  may  discern  almost  at  a  glance 
the  true  date  of  a  venerable  book,  at  least  as  surely  as  Mr.  Freeman 
or  Mr.  Parker  might  that  of  a  classical  or  mediaeval  building. 
Tried  by  these  tests,  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  could  not  be  referred 
to  a  lower  period  than  that  fixed  by  Tischendorf,  though  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  little  junior  to  its  famous  partner  in  the  Vatican.  Of 
course  a  document  of  this  kind  may  be  made  by  craft  and  skill  to 
simulate  an  antiquity  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  just  as  a  bank¬ 


note  maybe  successfully  forged;  but  suspicions  of  such  a  kind, 
when  they  arise,  can  be  cleared  up  one  way  or  another  to  a  moral 
certainty  by  a  close  examination  of  the  internal  character  of  its 
contents,  by  scrutinizing  the  nature  of  its  text  and  the  congruity 
of  the  readings  it  exhibits  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  they  ought  to  be.  Manual  dexterity  will  here  effect  little  or 
nothing  for  the  fraudulent  scribe ;  and  it  is  because  Tischendorf s 
manuscript  has  been  constantly  subjected  to  this  crucial  test,  now 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  and  has  come  forth  from  it  unharmed, 
that  critical  scholars  have  gradually  learnt  to  uphold  it  as  authentic, 
in  spite  of  the  strange  circumstances  which  they  can  perceive  as 
clearly  as  does  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  for  which  perhaps  they  can 
account  no  better  than  he. 

Is  the  Eptetle  attributed  to  Barnabas  the  composition  of  that 
Apostle,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  ?  This  inquiry  is  prosecuted 
bv  Dr.  Donaldson  with  the  same  general  result  as  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  evidence  of  early  Christian  writers  is  overwhelming  in 
the  affirmative ;  the  nature  of  its  contents  renders  their  verdict 
all  but  impossible  to  be  accepted.  Not  that  we  assent  to  some  of 
the  arguments  which  our  author  urges  against  Barnabas  being  the 
•writer  from  erroneous  statements  found  in  the  Epistle  respecting  the 
ceremonial  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  True,  the  Apostle  was  a  Levite, 
but  he  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth — a  foreign  Levite,  who  had  pro- 
bablv  resided  little  in  J udsea ;  while  the  fact  that  he  had  an  estate 
of  his  own  would  serve  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  descendant  of 
that  portion  of  the  tribe  which  had  returned  after  the  great  capti¬ 
vity,  and  had  resumed  possession  of  the  common  land,  and  had 
entered  anew  upon  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office.  Barnabas  may 
have  had  as  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the  actual  Temple 
service  as  then  performed  as  though  he  had  not  been  a  Levite  at 
all.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  elaborate  reasonings  are  out  of 
place  cum  res  ipsa  per  se  clamat.  The  man  who  by  the  Apostles  was 
surnamed  Barnabas;  that  is,  Son  of  Exhortation  orSon  of  Consola¬ 
tion  ;  the  teacher  who  was  separated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  association  with  St.  Paul ;  who  had  enjoyed  full 
opportunity  for  knowing  the  mind  of  Christ  from  the  mouth  of  its 
chief  expounders,  even  though  he  had  not  been,  as  tradition  alleges, 
one  of  the  Seventy  sent  out  by  the  Master  himself — couldnot  have 
poured  forth  the  feeble,  shambling,  sometimes  almost  ludicrous, 
expositions  on  which  we  are  constantly  stumbling  when  we  look  for 
better  things.  No  surer  proof  can  be  given  of  the  complete  lack 
of  critical  discernment  exhibited  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
than  the  imagination  that  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  could  possibly  have  put  forth  a  work  so 
poor  as  this. 

The  latest  writer  of  sub-apostolic  (or,  as  Dr.  Donaldson  prefers 
to  call  them,  Ep-apostolic)  times  was  probably  that  Hermas  whom 
Origen  identifies  with  the  Roman  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  that  Church  (ch.  xvi.  14),  and  some  later  writers  with  the. 
brother  of  Pius  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
cent  my.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Shepherd  ever 
fell  into  the  hands  of  that  great  master  of  allegory,  John  Bunyan. 
If,  as  Hallam  supposes,  our  countryman's  success  in  this  style  of 
composition  was  enhanced  by  his  want  of  all  learning,  which  forbade 
his  being  an  imitator,  and  saved  him  from  being  enchained  by  rules, 
his  would  be  one  of  the  cases — and  they  are  passing  few— wherein 
ignorance  is  bliss.  The  inferiority  of  Hermas  to  his  modern  rival 
is  sometimes  insisted  upon  too  sharply.  Dr.  Donaldson's  estimate 
of  his  merits  is  far  more  favourable,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  doubt 
not,  more  wise  and  true : — 

The  book  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by 
manv  a  very  silly  and"  worthless  production.  And  this  much  may  be  allowed, 
that'its  artistic  merit  is  not  great.  But  even  in  this  respect  it  is  not  so 
utterly  contemptible  as  it  has  been  declared  to  be.  Banyan’s  Pilgrims  Pro¬ 
gress  would  no  doubt  look  a  very  absurd  affair  if  it  had  been  written  in 
Greek  and  criticized  by  Greek  critics.  Every  allegory  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  useless  matter  in  it,  as  a  large  part  of  it  is  illustration  and  not  state¬ 
ment,  and  so  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  tastes  of  some  critics.  In  the 
“  Pastor”  the  allegories  and  visions  are  on  the  whole  well  conducted;  they  are 
occasionally  perhaps  too  minute.  But  this  is  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
brought  against  them.  And,  apart  from  this  merely  allegorical  wrapping, 
the  matter  is  full  of  true  thought  and  deep  religious  feeling.  Its  morality  is 
always  right,  and  it  presses  its  views  with  an  earnestness  that  would  fix  the 
attention  and  engage  the  heart  of  the  man  of  the  second  century.  And  it 
did  fix  his  attention,  as  we  have  seen  in  looking  at  our  ancient  authorities. — 

P.  338- 

We  now  part  with  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  would  fain  do  so  with 
good  will.  He  is  an  able  writer,  and  a  scbolarlike,  genial, 
earnest  man,  wbo  bas  a  clear  right  to  maintain  his  opinions ;  but  if 
he  goes  on  with  his  project  of  carrying  down  his  history  to  the 
fourth  century,  “  an  intention  which  has  not  been  abandoned,”  he 
will  materially  add  to  the  confidence  which  he  would  have  us  repose 
in  him  by  modifying  some  portions  of  his  general  plan.  We  do 
not  complain  of  him  for  thinking  that  Episcopacy  is  not  to  be 
proved  from  the  New  Testament ;  we  do  not  over-much  care,  after 
the  first  shock  is  over,  if  the  title  of  Bishop,  so  rich  in  blessed  re¬ 
miniscences,  is  to  be  rejected  for  that  of  “  overseer,”  although  to 
the  parochial  mind  the  latter  would  indicate,  a  very  different  sort  of 
officer ;  all  we  ask  of  him  is  to  say  plainly  what  he  is  aiming  at, 
and  not  to  put  aside  altogether  what  he  knows  must  be  fatal  to  his 
views  if  it  be  admissible  in  evidence  at  all.  He  tells  us  himself  that 
“  the  one  great  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  doctrines  ” — and  surely 
not  of  doctrines  only— “  is  fairness.”  He  feels  keenly  that  “  the 
temptations  to  be  partial  and  one-sided  are  exceeding  strong.” 
If  he  would  be  useful  in  his  generation,  if  he  would  even  desire 
permanently  to  advance  the  peculiar  views  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  whose  tenets  he  advocates  so  resolutely,  he  must  not  shrink 
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from  examining  the  case  of  his  adversaries,  or  remit  documents 
which  he  feels  unable  to  grapple  with  to  the  limbo  whereunto  he 
has  consigned  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 


WILD  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA.* 

THE  gradual  using  up  of  old  haunts  of  travellers  and  sportsmen 
causes  every  man  to  be  a  public  benefactor  who  will  discover 
some  new  region  capable  of  being  turned  to  account  by  them.  We 
must  therefore  thank  Captain  Townshend  for  having  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  merits  of  Florida.  Florida,  indeed,  is  scarcely  to  be 
called  a  new  country.  We  believe  that  the  town  of  f^t.  Augustine 
is  the  oldest  inhabited  place  on  the  North  American  continent. 
The  history  of  the  State  certainly  goes  back  to  a  remoter  period 
than  that  of  any  of  the  English  colonies.  But  Florida,  though  it 
was  settled  before  Virginia  or  Massachusetts,  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  a  virgin  country.  It  has  rivers  and  swamps  which  have  never 
been  visited  by  the  white  man.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  representatives  of 
those  who  carried  on  a  desultory  war  for  many  years  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  still  roams  about  in  the  wilderness. 
Though  rapidly  dying  out,  they  still  retain  their  old  customs.  The 
country,  never  flourishing,  suffered  like  the  rest  of  the  South  during 
the  great  Civil  War,  and  probably  at  this  moment  the  wilderness  is 
rather  gaining  than  otherwise  upon  the  cultivated  land.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  begun  to  obtain  a  certain  popularity  as  a 
sanitary  refuge.  Consumptive  patients  are  sent  there  from  the 
Northern  States  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  mild  and  equable  winter 
climate.  How  far  the  country  is  really  suited  to  such  persons 
is  a  question  which  we  must  leave  to  the  doctors.'  Captain 
Townshend,  it  is  very  obvious,  is  anything  but  an  invalid. 
He  passed  his  time  in  the  great  English  employment  of  slay¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  flying,  running,  and  swimming  animals ; 
and  did  not  once  regret  the  Comforts  of  civilized  life.  He  tells 
us  that  sport  was  good,  though  it  might  not  satisfy  the  purely 
murderous  variety  of  sportsmen ;  and  that  he  never  enjoyed  any 
time  more  than  the  months  of  wild  life  which  he  spent  in  the 
forests,  swamps,  and  prairies  of  Florida.  Tastes,  however,  differ, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  weaker  brethren  not 
quite  able  to  share  Captain  Townshend’s  enthusiasm.  Though  he 
repeats  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the  sentiment  which  he  quotes  at 
the  beginning,  we  should  strongly  recommend  any  intending 
visitor  to  Florida  to  read  through  the  intermediate  pages  before 
making  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  gallant  Captain's  advice.  A  few 
hints  gathered  from  his  pages  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  justify 
our  warning. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that  the  climate  has  its 
drawbacks.  There  was,  as  Captain  Townshend  tells  us,  an  un¬ 
broken  stretch  of  fine  weather  through  the  winter  months.  But  the 
heat  was  often  tremendous,  and  the  climate  constitutionally  depress¬ 
ing.  The  native  of  Florida  is  very  unlike  his  energetic  brother  of 
the  Western  States,  though  Captain  Townshend  misapplies  the 
word  “Yankee”  so  as  to  make  it  include  all  white  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Union.  All  energy  seems  to  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  people  by  the  relaxing  elements,  and  the  traveller  has  con¬ 
stantly  to  complain  of  a  listless  indifference  which  is  awkward 
for  him  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  development  of  the  country. 
Though  game  is  to  be  had  in  any  abundance  without  trouble,  the 
natives  are  content,  out  of  sheer  laziness,  to  live  upon  the  worst  of 
food,  and  though  they  might  supply  all  the  American  markets  with 
oysters  and  fish,  they  turn  their  advantages  to  as  little  account  as 
do  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  coast.  What  can  be  done,  in  fact,  by 
men  of  European  descent  in  a  country  where  even  in  the  winter  a 
siesta  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  a  necessary  institution,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  the  air  is  so  moist  that  no  industry  will 
save  a  gun  from  being  injured  by  rust  ?  To  pass  one’s  life  in  a 
constant  hot  vapour  bath  is  not  the  way  to  become  energetic,  and 
we  confess  that  the  Captain’s  account  makes  us  doubt  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  so  relaxing  a  climate  even  for  invalids. 

An  Englishman,  however,  may  bring  over  a  sufficient  supply  of 
vital  energy  to  resist  these  influences  for  a  time.  It  will  be  well 
if  he  also  provides  himself  with  a  skin  of  abnormal  toughness.  All 
“  catawampous  chawers,”  whom  Chuzzlewit  and  Tapley  encoimtered 
in  the  delightful  town  of  Eden,  seem  to  be  present  in  abundance, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  numerous  congeners.  Captain  Towns¬ 
hend  himself  says  that  the  mosquitoes  are  the  greatest  plague,  but 
that  there  are  also  sand-flies,  horse-flies,  blue-flies,  fleas,  ticks, 
tarantulas,  centipedes,  scorpions,  rattlesnakes,  and  mocassin-snakes 
in  “  incredible  numbers.”  We  meet  with  these  pleasant  creatures 
in  almost  every  page  of  his  narrative.  The  mosquito,  as  he 
says  so,  must  be  the  worst  of  them,  but  probably  it  is  only  the 
worst  because  the  most  numerous  and  all-pervading.  Fleas 
are  confined  to  the  settlements ;  but  there  they  appear  to 
flourish  amazingly.  The  keeper  of  an  hotel  remarked  that 
he  could  make  liis  fortune  if  he  were  only  able  to  sell  fleas 
by  the  bushel;  a  confession  which  seems  to  be  more  candid 
than  agreeable.  The  mosquitoes  are  equally  flourishing  every¬ 
where;  sometimes  they  are  numerous  enough  and  poisonous 
enough  to  kill  horses  and  cattle.  Captain  Townshend  was  lucky 
enough  to  meet  another  kind  of  fly,  which  is  “  of  a  brown  colour, 
striped  with  yellow,  like  that  of  the  African  tsetse,”  only  once,  but 
that  once  was  enough.  It  gave  him  a  bite  through  his  gaiters 
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which  made  him  jump,  and  “  sent  the  blood  running  into  his  boot.” 
The  snakes  are  as  numerous  in  proportion,  and  more  alarming. 
When  a  party  halts  for  a  night  an&makes  a  fire,  a  large  rattlesnake 
drops  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  men, 
but  is  luckily  stupefied  by  the  smoke  which  has  been  made  to  keep 
off  the  mosquitoes.  A  small  6hower  of  rattlesnakes  follows,  but 
luckily  in  the  same  condition.  When  Captain  Townshend  lands 
at  another  place  he  puts  his  foot  on  a  lump  of  seaweed,  and 
immediately  a  large  rattlesnake  crawls  out.  When  he  goes 
out  shooting  he  is  constantly  disturbed  by  hearing  the  dreaded 
rattle  in  a  neighbouring  bush,  or  the  ominous  rustle  of  dried 
leaves.  Thick  boots  may  be  some  protection  against  a  youth¬ 
ful  rattlesnake;  but  a  good-sized  one  can  strike  through  the 
toughest  leather,  and  is  long  enough  to  rise  like  a  corkscrew  “  on 
its  hinder  end,”  according  to  Mark  Tapley’s  graphic  description, 
and  seize  the  traveller  above  the  boot.  We  need  say  nothing  in 
detail  of  the  inferior  vermin — of  cockroaches  “  three  inches  long,” 
and  other  charming  creatures,  which,  however  disagreeable,  are  not 
absolutely  poisonous.  But  there  are  other  monsters  of  a  more 
startling  nature  which  in  a  country  so  intersected  with  streams  and 
swamps  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  disagreeable.  Florida,  it  would 
appear,  fairly  swarms  with  alligators,  frequently  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  living  in  every  pool  and  stream.  Going  up 
an  unfrequented  river  in  a  canoe,  Captain  Townshend  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  upset  by  these  brutes,  who 
floundered  into  the  stream  off  the  mudbanks,  and  whose  backs 
constantly  grated  against  the  keel.  If  he  goes  out  to  fish,  an 
.alligator  sees  him  standing  on  a  rock,  and  immediately  makes  a 
vigorous  dash  at  him,  being  stopped  just  in  time  by  the  discharge 
of  a  gun  into  his  face.  The  travellers,  as  sturdy  Englishmen,  think 
it  light  to  carry  on  a  continued  protest  against  the  manners  of  the 
natives  by  bathing  every  day.  And  yet  we  must  confess  that  we 
have  some  sympathy  with  people  who  dislike  to  bathe  in  a  pool 
when,  just  as  you  are  stripped,  a  ripple  in  the  water  announces  the 
approach  of  a  monster  twenty  feet  long.  In  one  place  indeed 
Captain  Townshend  congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  the  water 
is  too  salt  for  the  alligators,  and  that  sharks  do  not  generally 
come  so  far  up  the  river.  But  this  curious  felicity  is  rare  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  domains  of  sharks  and  alligators  frequently 
overlap  instead  of  leaving  the  desirable  space  of  neutral 
ground.  The  mention  of  sharks  reminds  us  that  we  must 
not  omit  a  whole  class  of  disagreeables.  Captain  Townshend  finds 
it  convenient  on  one  occasion  to  cross  a  harbour  in  an  over¬ 
laden  canoe ;  the  sea  is  rather  too  heavy  for  the  craft,  and  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  a  capsize.  “Looking  down 
through  the  clear  water,”  he  adds,  “  we  could  see  such  shoals  of 
monster  fish  as  made  us  tremble  to  think  what  our  fate  would  be 
should  the  waves,  which  occasionally  broke  over  our  gunwale, 
swamp  us.  Sharks,  saw-fish,  Jew-fish,  sting-rays,  whip-rays, 
devil-fish,  and  other  unknown  monsters  of  enormous  size  swam 
below  and  around  us  in  such  numbers,  that  they  bumped  against 
our  bottom,  threatening  to  upset  us,  and  impeded  the  play  of  our 
paddles  in  the  water.”  Captain  Townshend  seems  to  fear  that  we 
shall  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  him ;  and  he  admits  that  he  could 
not  himself  have  believed  in  the  vast  quantities  of  fish  had  he 
not  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes.  We  are  glad  that  he  did  not 
add  the  testimony  of  his  other  senses. 

Though  we  might  dwell  upon  many  other  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  natural  wonders  of  Florida — and  we  may  say  parenthetically 
that  Captain  Townshend  has  a  good  eye  for  the  beauties  of  a 
tropical  forest — we  prefer  to  conclude  by  a  few  notices  of  the  most 
distinguished  natives.  Amongst  his  earliest  acquaintances  on  first 
leaving  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country  were  three  travel¬ 
lers  who  wished  him  a  surly  “  good  evening.”  Two  of  these  were 
simple  scapegraces,  living  by  the  rifle,  and  avoiding  civilization  on 
Natty  Bump’s  principles.  The  third  was  an  eminent  murderer 
recently  escaped  from  the  county  gaol.  He  wandered  about, 
meeting  a  good  many  hunters,  but  never  molested,  because  he  swore 
that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive.  Shortly  afterwards  his  career 
was  cut  short  by  a  county  official,  who  took  him  at  his  word  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  settler  from  whom  Captain  Towns¬ 
hend  heard  this  story  denounced  the  action  as  “  a  cowardly  and 
detestable  outrage,”  amidst  the  general  sympathy  of  his  audience. 
Another  person  of  still  greater  reputation  was  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced  to  Captain  Townshend.  This  was  an  Englishman,  as  we 
ought  to  be  proud  to  say,  who  called  himself  Captain  Jocelyn. 
He  is  described  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  pirate ;  strongly  built,  with 
black  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  with  a  revolver  and  a  knife  in  his 
belt,  and  an  old  rifle,  which  never  left  his  hands.  He  lived  on  an 
island,  to  which  he  invited  strangers.  He  takes  them  in  his  boat, 
and,  by  a  curious  fatality,  the  boom  of  his  mainsail  always  knocks 
a  passenger  overboard  and  drowns  him.  Four  strangers  and  more 
than  one  Spanish  fisherman  were  known  to  have  perished  in  this 
way.  When  asked  why  they  did  not  shoot  such  a  villain,  the 
natives  replied  that  he  inspired  too  much  terror.  He  called  shortly 
afterwards  in  person  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  English  travellers, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  invited  them  to  his  island.  Other  queer 
characters  are  to  be  found  along  the  various  islands  off  the 
coasts.  Some  of  them  are  solitaries  of  eccentric  habits,  and 
others  make  a  regular  profession  of  wrecking.  On  the  whole,  we 
should  say  that  Floridan  society  must  be  delightful.  Perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  incident  recorded  by  Captain  Townshend  hap¬ 
pened  when  he  was  in  a  boat  running  up  a  narrow  creek  before  a 
strong  wind.  A  half-naked  figure  appeared  gesticulating  wildly  up 
to  its  waist  in  the  water.  The  boat  swept  rapidly  past  at  too  great 
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a  distance  to  liear  anything  hut  inarticulate  cries,  and  the  fiDuie 
soon  disappeared  astern.  The  boatman  said  that  the  man  was  a 
madman,  who  for  years  had  lived  m  a  small  hut  cultivating  a 
little  patch  of  garden.  A  hurricane  which  had  .  destroyed  his 
nlace  had  unsettled  his  intellect,  and  he  had  since  hailed  all 
nassimr  boats  in  this  manner,  though  refusing  to  accept  any  assist¬ 
ance.  °He  had,  it  seems,  sense  enough  left  still  to  support  himself 

k^VVe  will  not  pursue  Captain  Townshend’s  adventures  any  further. 
We  may  briefly  remark  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  Cuba,  and,  though 
no  lover  of  negroes,  was  sickened  and  utterly  disgusted  by  what 
he  there  saw  of  slavery,  in  its  worst  form.  Emancipation  is  being 
introduced  so  gradually  that  as  yet  things  seem  to  be  as  bad  as  ever. 
And  finally,  if  the  statements  which  we  have  selected  are  not 
by  themselves  sufficient  to  entice  anybody  to  Florida,  we  will  add 
an  inducement  which  ought  to  attract  any  number  ot  Londoners. 
There  are  in  Florida  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  best  oysters  in  the 
world  to  be  had  for  the  gathering. 


ELVIRA.* 


IN  the  naive  address  to  the  “  gentle  reader  ”  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  work  the  translator  seems  to  have  caught  something  of 
the  simplicity  which  she  attributes  to  the  Scandinavian  people 
and  manners.  An  attempt  to  make  known  in  England  “  another  of 
the  writers  of  Northern  Europe  ”  is  much  to  be  commended  ;  but 
when  she  goes  on  to  describe  her  author’s,  or  probably  her 
authoress’s,  story  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  “  simple  tales  of 
Frederika  Bremer  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen,”  and  as  a  record 
of  “  simple  tastes  and  moral  lives,”  we  must  own  to  a  certain  feel- 
ino-  of  amusement.  Since  when,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  have  post¬ 
nuptial  flirtations  been  regarded  in  the  innocent  North  as  a 
“  simple  taste,”  or  .forgery,  duelling,  and  illegal  imprisonment  as 
incidents  of  a  “moral  life”?  These  peculiarities  of  our  own 
Western  civilization  figure  rather  prominently  in  this  story ;  a 
proof  either  that  the  society  depicted  in  it  is  not  quite  so  Arcadian 
as  Miss  Wood  maintains,  or  at  least  that,  in  spite  of  her  assertion 
to  the  contrary,  the  epidemic  of  sensationalism  lias  in  a  mild  form 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Nevertheless,  having  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  things  said  and  done  in  this  novel  are  not 
exactly  indicative  of  “  simple  tastes  and  moral  lives,”  let  us  hasten 
to  add  that  its  moral  tone  is  quite  unobjectionable,.  and  even 
edifying,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  virtue  is  re¬ 
warded  and  vice  is  punished.  There  is,  too,  a  note  of  simplicity 
in  it,  not  so  much,  as  the  translator  intimates,  in  the  subject- 
matter  itself,  as  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  it  and  way  of  presenting 
human  motives  and  conduct.  We  cannot  think  ot  a  better  way 
of  describing  this  than  by  saying  that  the  characters  think  and 
act  less  like  nineteenth-century  men  and  women  than  like 
o-rown-up  children.  They  feel  with  the  intensity  and  act  with  the 
waywardness  of  youth ;  "they  compass  their  ends  by  all  sorts  of 
childlike  expedients.  There  is  a  juvenile  roguislmess  about  the 
tricks  they  play,  and  their  cunning  is  ot  that  transparent  type 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  nursery  than  in  a  more  mature 
and  complicated  stage  of  society. 

The  elaborate  make-believe  with  which  the  heroine  and  her 
noble  English  husband  bring  their  long  and  uncomfortable  game 
of  matrimonial  bo-peep  to  a  termination  may  be  cited  as  a 
good  instance  of  this  feature  in  the  book.  Elvira  is  a  young 
Swedish  maiden  whose  birth  and  parentage  are  enveloped  in 
mystery.  The  reputed  daughter  of  a  wealthy  old-clothesman 
of  Stockholm,  she  has  been  twitted  by  her  aristocratic  school¬ 
fellows  with  her  low  extraction,  and  these  taunts  have  left  in 
her  mind  a  burning  desire  to  revenge  them  by  becoming  a  great 
lady.  Thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of  a  matrimonial  agent  at  Wies¬ 
baden,  she  succeeds  in  attaining  the  object  of  her  ambition.  Elvira 
becomes  the  wife  of  Lord  Casterton,  an  embarrassed  English  peer 
forced  by  the  fiat  of  an  imperious  aunt  to  accept  a  wife  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  clearing  off  the  mortgages  on  the  family  estates. 
As  rnio-kt  be  expected,  a  marriage  contracted  on  the  basis  of 
mutuaf  convenience  does  not  prove  very  happy.  Elvira  indeed 
has  fallen  at  first  sight  in  love  with  her  husband ;  but  she  is  too 
proud  to  show  him  "her  real  sentiments,  believing,  as  she  has  good 
reason  to  do,  that  he  regards  her  with  aversion.  This  would  seem 
from  the  sequel  to  have  been  a  mistake ;  but  whatever  his  real 
feelings,  Lord  Casterton  professes  to  regard  Elvira  as  a  heartless 
woman  who  has  married  him  for  his  title  only,  and  thinks  himself 
at  liberty  to  treat  her  with  coldness,  as  well  as  to  flirt  outrageously 
with  another  lady.  Their  mutual  estrangement  ends  in  Elvira’s 
flight.  She  has  a  romantic  notion  of  forcing  him  to  divorce  her, 
while  preserving  at  the  same  time  her  reputation  untarnished  ;  an 
operation  for  which,  as  the  translator  explains  in  a  note,  the  Swedish 
marriage  law  offers  considerable  facilities.  Her  project  is  to 
appear  on  the  operatic  stage  of  London,  and  by  that  ignominious 
exposure  to  compel  him  to  consent  to  a  divorce.  In  this  eccentric 
design  she  is  foiled  at  the  last  moment,  and  marched  home  in  dis¬ 
grace  by  her  masterful  and  justly  offended  husband,  who  by  this 
time  has  become  a  political  leader  of  eminence.  After  this  the 
household  does  not  improve  in  comfort.  Elvira  poses  in  society  as  a 
neglected  wife ;  while  Lord  Casterton  continues  to  combine  flirta¬ 
tion  with  the  objectionable  Swedish  Countess  with  a  dog-in-the- 
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manger  attitude  towards  his  wife,  from  whom,  in  spite  of  Ins 
neglect,  he  has  vowed  that  nothing  but  death  shall  separate  him. 
ALL  at  once,  stung  by  a  tardy  fit  of  jealousy,  he  awakes  to  the  con¬ 
viction,  which  will  probably  be  shared  by  the  reader,  that  his  con¬ 
duct  has  been  very  unworthy  of  his  character,  and  that  Elvira  has 
suffered  and  sacrificed  herself  enough  for  him.  The  least  that  a 
British  peer  could  do  by  way  of  reparation  would  have  been  to 
avow  his  fault  frankly,  and  to  devote  himself  henceforward  to  the 
task  of  making  his  long-misunderstood  wife  happy.  But,  this 
would  be  far  too  humdrum  an  ending  for  a  personage  who  enjoys, 
according  to  Continental  notions,  a  prescriptive  title  to  eccentricity. 
So,  instead  of  staying  and  explaining,  Lord  Casterton  indites  a  very 
dark  letter  to  his  wife  and  goes  oil  to  die  in  the  Crimea,  where 
war  with  Russia  has  just  begun. 

The  practised  novel-reader  will  not  require  to  be  informed  that 
he  is  immediately  followed  thither  by  his  wife  in  the  garb  of  a 
Sister  of  Mercy.  Of  course  the  husband  is  dangerously  wounded, 
and  equally  of  course  he  is  nursed  in  hospital  by  his  disguised 
wife.  But  the  extreme  naivete  with  which  this  well-worn  situation 
is  treated  is,  as  we  said  at  starting,  typical  of  the  author ’s.fondness 
for  representing  adults  as  swayed  by  the  most  juvenile  impulses. 

It  is  one  which  admits  of  various  methods  of  treatment.  The 
commonest  is  to  leave  one  of  the  parties  in  a  state  of  bond  falc 
ignorance  of  the  other’s  identity.  This  is  the.  course  which 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  has  taken,  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  in  her 
popular  novel  East  Lynne,  when  she  introduces  an  erring  wife  as  a 
governess  in  blue  spectacles  into  the  family  circle  of  the  forsaken 
husband.  Mr.  Carlyle,  if  we  remember,  is  quite  unaware  until  the 
final  discovery  that"  the  stranger  in  blue  spectacles  is  Lady  Isabel. 
Or  the  recognition  may  be  not  merely  one-sided,  but  mutual,  and 
yet  unaccompanied  by  the  consciousness  on  either  side  that  it  is 
mutual.  Following  this  precedent,  the  disguised  husband  or  wife 
of  fiction  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  furtive  experiments  on  each 
other’s  real  feelings,  and  to  elicit  facts  material,  as  lawyers  say,  to 
the  issue  of  the  story.  But  the  conduct  of  the  noble  couple  in  this 
novel  after  their  romantic  meeting  in  the  Crimea  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
quite  unique.  Not  only  do  they  recognize  each  other  at  the  first  glance, 
but  each  is  aware  tliat  the  other  is  conscious  of  the  recognition. 
And  yet  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  they  think  it  necessary  to 
prolong  the  masquerade,  the  one  as  Sister  Marie,  and  the  other  as 
an  invalid  afflicted  with  blindness.  With  a  juvenile  eagerness 
they  fling  themselves  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  dear  delight  of 
childhood— a  game  of  “  pretend  ” ;  and  in  their  assumed  cha¬ 
racters  exchange  those  vows  of  love  which  in  their  proper  persons 
pride  or  reserve  had  forbidden  them  to  utter.  This  amusement 
might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  had  it  not  been  for  the 
necessity  of  preparing  a  crushing  surprise  for  certain  guilty 
relatives,  and  the  flirting  Countess  in  particular.  So,  on  a  pre¬ 
concerted  signal  at  a  tea-party  to  which  Count  Stangenskyold  and 
his  daughter  have  been  brought,  Elvira  drops  her  sable  robe  for  a 
light  blue  dress,  Lord  Casterton  tears  the  bandage  from  his  eyes, 
and  the  couple  rush  into  each  other’s  arms.  The  only  persons  to 
whom  this  is  a  real  surprise  are  the  Count  and  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  led  by  a  newspaper  report  to  believe  that  Elvira 
was  dead.  A  disclosure  of  a  rather  serious  kind,  however, 
awaited  the  sentimental  masqueraders ;  for  in  the  person  .  of 
Captain  Strom,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  sort  of  avenging 
family  chorus,  Elvira  discovers  her  true  father,  who  had  been 
forced  to  fly  from  Sweden  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  leaving  her  to 
be  adopted  by  the  benevolent  old  clothesman.  As  the  cause  of  his 
precipitate  retreat  had  been  his  detection  in  an  aggravated  case,  of 
forgery,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  tone  of  virtuous  indig¬ 
nation  with  which  he  is  permitted  to  lash  the  Stangenskyolds, 
whose  criminality,  so  far  as  we  see,  was  far  less  flagrant  than  his 
own.  Intriguing  for  money,  and  shutting  up  one’s  father-in-law 
in  a  country  house  with  an  old  soldier  to  keep  guard  over  him.,  is 
a  venial  offence  compared  with  that  of  forging  banknotes  and  getting 
one’s  innocent  wife  to  pass  them,  and  on  detection  leaving  her  to 
die  as  a  scapegoat  in  prison.  Actions  like  these  may  appear  to 
the  translator  of  this  book  illustrative  of  the  “  simple  tastes  ”  of 
the  North,  but  the  sophisticated  code  of  Western  morality  regards 
them  in  a  very  different  aspect ;  and  the  Western  reader  will  pro¬ 
bably  feel  some  surprise  that  Count  Stangenskyold,  instead,  of 
collapsing,  did  not  cut  short  the  Captain’s  lecture  by  handing 
him  over  to  the  hearest  policeman. 

To  this  the  probable  reply  of  our  author  would  be  that,  as 
Captain  Strom,  alias  August  Dahlstrom,  had  by  his  marriage  to 
the  Countess  Martha  now  become  the  Count’s  son-in-law,  that 
nobleman  by  denouncing  him  would  not  only  have  drawn  attention 
to  an  unpleasant  family  scandal,  but  also  would  have  inflicted  serious 
injury  on  his  own  daughter.  And  this  brings  us  to  notice  a  point 
about  which  we  wish  that  the  translator  of  this  work,  in  her  note 
on  the  divorce  law  of  Sweden,  had  vouchsafed  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion.  To  put  an  end  to  the  flirtation  between  Martha  Stangenskyold 
and  Lord  Casterton,  Captain  Strom  takes  the  effectual  measure,  of 
marrying  the  dangerously  attractive  lady  himself.  This  action 
was  inspired  by  the  purest  paternal  affection.,  and  the  disregard 
which  it  showed  of  his  own  future  domestic  comfort  appears 
almost  heroic  in  a  middle-aged  gentleman.  By  this  means  a  rival 
is  removed  out  of  Elvira’s  path  ;  but  when  one  comes  to  examine 
the  means  by  which  this  desirable  object  was  effected,  and  to.  study 
the  pedigree  disclosed  in  the  narrative,  it  is  rather  startling  to 
readers  more  conversant  with  the  table  of  affinities  than  with  the 
“  simple  tastes  ”  of  the  North,  to  find  that  the  blooming  bride  and 
the  mature  bridegroom  stood  to  each  other  in  no  less  intimate 
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relationship  than  that  of  uncle  and  niece.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  be  informed  whether  in  a  land  of  “  simple  tastes  ”  and  “  moral 
lives  ”  the  same  sort  of  facilities  which  exist  for  the  furtherance 
,  of  divorce  are  extended  to  a  union  so  unpalatable  to  our  Western 
notions.  Waiving  all  legal  and  moral  considerations,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  admire  the  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  Captain  Strom’s 
manoeuvre.  It  is  clear  that  we  in  the  West  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  simple  Scandinavian  cousins  in  dealing  with  some  of  the 
evils  of  modern  society.  Sirens  who  make  it  their  business 
to  alienate  husbands  from  wives  are  not  unknown  in  these 
latitudes,  and  we  are  thankful  for  any  hint  or  suggestion  whereby 
their  baneful  influence  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed.  But  we 
fear  that  few  British  fathers  will  be  found  capable  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  self-sacrifice  to  follow  the  Strom  precedent  for  securing 
the  matrimonial  happiness  of  their  daughters. 

The  disappointing  thing  about  this  book  is  that  it  has  so  little 
local  colour,  so  little  that  is  distinctive  of  Swedish  life  and 
manners.  To  speak  of  it  as  modelled  on  the  style,  or  composed 
out  of  the  same  materials,  as  the  delightful  stories  of  Miss  Bremer, 
is  merely  misleading.  The  scene  is  laid  almost  as  much  outside 
Sweden  as  in  it,  and,  except  in  the  heroine’s  Quixotic  attempts  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  there  is  nothing  to  invest  it 
with  any  peculiarly  Scandinavian  characteristics.  Of  English 
character  and  manners  the  author  has  made  no  very  profound 
study,  nor  are  their  bearings  on  the  story  veiy  scrupulously  re¬ 
spected.  Our  peers  do  not  go  to  matrimonial  agencies  for  wives. 
Elvira’s  project  for  obtaining  a  divorce  collapses  before  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  by  her  marrying  she  had  become  an  English  subject,  and, 
as  such,  amenable,  in  matters  of  divorce,  to  the  tribunal  of  Sir 
James  Hannen,  who  certainly  would  never  have  been  brought  to 
view  a  public  appearance  on  the  opera  stage  as  the  ground  for  a 
rule  nisi.  These  are  small  matters,  but  they  indicate  the  difficulty 
of  dove-tailing  traits  of  Scandinavian  innocence  into  a  picture  in¬ 
cluding  Mayfair  in  its  purview. 


HARTWIG’S  AERIAL  WORLD.* 

WE  have  had  of  late  rather  a  glut  of  popular  works  upon  the 
physics  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  sky.  Nor  do  we 
see  anything  by  way  of  novelty  either  in  matter  or  treatment  to 
indicate  that  a  void  existed  in  any  one  of  these  departments  of 
nature  such  as  imperatively  called  for  Dr.  ITartwig’s  Aerial  World. 
Considering  what  has  been  done  by  MM.  Flammarion  and  Figuier, 
or  that  more  imaginative  writer  M.  Jules  Verne,  to  popularize 
the  results  of  recent  science,  in  works  which  have  made  for  them¬ 
selves  not  less  a  home  in  this  country  than  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  Dr.  Hartwig  can  scarcely  have  hoped  to  displace  in  popular 
favour  books  at  once  so  graceful  in  style  and  so  tasteful  in  embel¬ 
lishment.  Far  from  going  deeper  into  the  subjects  within  his  scope, 
or  claiming  to  treat  them  with  greater  fulness  or  scientific  precision 
than  his  French  compeers,  he  expressly  disclaims  in  his  short  pre¬ 
face  any  intention  of  entering  into  “  minute  details  or  learned  dis¬ 
quisitions  ”  such  as  he  considers  would  better  befit  a  handbook  of 
meteorology.  His  less  ambitious  aim  has  been  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  “pointing  out  in  particular 
the  manifold  relations  between  the  aerial  ocean  and  man,  and 
describing  in  something  of  a  pictorial  way  the  life  of  which  it  is 
the  ever-busy  scene.”  Extending  his  reading  pretty  widely  over 
the  general  course  of  scientific  literature,  and  bringing  to  his  theme 
a  competent  experience  of  direct  physical  research,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  a  volume  of  some  use  to  those  who  are  new 
to  the  phenomena  of  air  and  water,  and  interesting  to  the  public 
as  a  compilation  of  facts  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the  growth 
of  this  special  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  earliest  times.  In 
point  of  method  the  book  may  be  described  as  rather  a  series  of 
anecdotes  culled  from  the  records  of  atmospheric  portents,  or  from 
the  lives  of  discoverers  and  inventors  than  a  treatise  proceeding 
upon  systematic  arrangement,  and  based  upon  the  analysis  of  natural 
facts  or  laws.  The  woodcuts,  which  are  not  over-numerous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  pages,  are  by  no  means  up  to  the  standard 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  maintained  in  books  of  this 
class ;  and  the  chromoxylographic  plates  exhibit  the  very  smallest 
degree  of  positive  colour  which  might  give  them  a  right  to  the 
highly-sounding  name  under  which  they  are  put  forth. 

Dr.  Hartwig  has  certainly  been  at  considerable  pains  to  keep 
himself  posted  up  to  recent  advances  in  the  analysis  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  molecular  atoms  which  are  conceived  to 
make  up  the  gases  that  constitute  the  earth’s  aerial  envelope. 
After  a  popular  summary  of  the  elementary  principles  of  pressure 
or  weight,  and  the  history  of  our  modes  of  measuring  them,  with 
the  results  obtained  by  instruments*  observation  on  the  earth's 
surface  and  in  balloons,  he  passes  on  to  the  valuable  experiments 
of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  upon  air  and  rain.  Where  De  Saussure  and 
other  analysts,  like  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  failed  to  secure  any 
appreciable  result,  the  advance  of  chemical  analysis  in  recent 
years  has  enabled  Dr.  Smith  to  establish  a  decided  quantitative 
difference  in  point  of  purity  between  the  air  of  towns  or  dwell¬ 
ing-places  and  the  standard  atmosphere  of  the  mountain  or  the 
sea-shore,  laying  down  what  he  rightly  terms  the  beginning  of  a 
chemical  climatology.  The  discovery  of  ozone,  with  the  chemical 
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theory  of  its  nature,  and  the  importance  of  its  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  as  a  test  of  salubrity  or  fitness  for  consumption  by  the 
organs  of  breathing,  is  explained  in  a  way  to  make  it  of  practical 
value  to  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Too  much  cannot  be  done 
to  force  upon  people’s  minds  the  value  of  attending  to  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  households  and  working-places. 
The  apathy  or  ignorance  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  past  ages 
with  regard  to  preventing  disease  by  careful  heed  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  hygiene  has  to  be  somewhat  rudely  disturbed  if  the  latal 
sway  it  has  long  exerted  over  all  classes  of  the  community  is  to 
be  effectually  done  away  with.  From  this  point  of  view  much 
good  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  diffusion  of  elementary 
knowledge  by  means  of  manuals  of  this  kind.  It  may  find 
access  to  mind3  which  may.  fail  to  admit  or  to  digest  such 
mouthfuls  of  atomic  or  molecular  science  as  Dr.  Hartwig  gives 
his  readers  from  Professor  Tyndall's  latest  researches  into  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  stellar  space,  the  luminiferous  ether  which  fills  it,  and 
the  mobility  and  neutral  interaction  of  its  molecules  or  atoms.  In 
plunging  his  readers  thus  abruptly  and  for  the  moment  into  the 
ultimate  mysteries  of  matter  he  seems  to  us  to  be  doing  either 
too  much  or  too  little  in  proportion  to  the  general  scale  of 
his  undertaking.  In  other  cases  he  prefers  a  somewhat  lighter 
treatment  of  natural  phenomena.  The  facts  of  nature  having  a 
tendency  in  themselves  to  be  over-dry  and  prosaic,  the  aid  of 
poetry  is  called  in  to  supplement  and  enliven  the  tale  of  physical 
effects.  The  wonders  of  sound  cannot,  it  may  be,  find  a  more  fitting 
vehicle  of  expression  than  the  music  of  Cowper's  verse,  if  our 
author  would  convey  to  the  souls  of  his  readers  a  more  ample 
or  more  kindling  idea  of  sonorous  effects  than  they  can  draw  from 
his  discourse  upon  molecules  of  air.  Dilating  on  echoes,  he  runs  on 
in  a  succession  of  elegant  extracts  from  Ovid  to  Wordsworth, 
'travelling  even  so  far  afield  as  Siberia  for  the  wondrous  multiple 
echo  of  Kirensk  on  the  Lena,  which,  according  to  Wrangel,  re¬ 
peats  a  pistol-shot  more  than  a  hundred  times,  and  to  the  old 
Calabar  River  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  Nature  seems  to 
indulge  in  freaks  of  reverberation  of  a  still  more  fantastic  kind. 
Far  from  quarrelling  with  so  painstaking  a  collector  on  the  score 
of  the  profusion  of  anecdotes  and  extracts  which  he  has  brought 
together  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  repeated  sounds,  whether  in 
nature  or  under  artificial  conditions,  we  should  still  not  be  sorry  to 
exchange  some  of  them  for  a  little  more  light  in  explanation  of 
the  laws  of  resonance  or  reverberation,  and  of  the  causes  which 
produce  effects  so  various  and  so  perplexing  to  the  unscientific 
understanding. 

As  good  a  chapter  as  any,  and  one  which  we  should  gladly  have 
seen  longer,  is  given  to  the  subject  of  light,  the  different  theories 
of  its  origin  or  nature,  and  the  elementary  laws  of  its  action.  The 
analogies  of  the  phenomena  of  light  with  those  of  sound,  the 
analysis  of  the  prismatic  colours,  and  their  re-composition,  as 
shown  by  Newton,  with  the  theory  of  complementary  colours,  are 
set  forth  as  clearly  as  they  well  can  be  in  popular  language.  The 
cause  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  as  explained  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Professor  Tyndall,  its  changes  or  gradations  of  tone 
as  influenced  by  atmospheric  conditions,  the  alternations  of  dawn 
and  twilight,  with  Professor  Forbes's  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Von  Petzold,  make  up  altogether 
what  might  prove  a  striking  and  instructive  popular  lecture.  The 
temperature  of  the  air,  with  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the  theory 
of  heat,  the  distinction  between  luminous  and  obscure  rays,  and 
other  relations  between  heat  and  light,  forms  a  natural  continuation 
of  the  same  theme.  The  importance  of  aqueous  vapour  as  a 
medium  intercepting  the  sun's  heat,  and  as  a  means  of  modifying 
temperatures  over  the  earth's  surface,  is  illustrated  in  the  instance 
of  various  insular  and  continental  areas  of  climate.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  chart  of  isothermal,  isotheral,  and  isochimenal  lines,  though 
rather  overcrowded  with  detail  for  an  eye  untrained  to  technical 
studies  of  this  kind,  has  evidentlv  been  drawn  up  with  care  and 
skill. 

Upon  the  winds,  and  especially  upon  the  law  of  storms,  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  Dr.  Hartwig  exceptionally  dilfusive  and 
eloquent.  Here,  however,  where  science  has  done  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  single  department  of  late  years  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  life  and  the  security  of  commerce  at  sea,  his  treat¬ 
ment  is  more  than  elsewhere  brief  and  superficial.  For  the 
“learned  theorist  who  trusts  more  to  books  than  to  personal 
observation,  and  spends  the  best  part  of  his  life,  not  in  the  free 
open  air,  but  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study,’’  he  seems  to  have  little 
feeling  but  pity  or  contempt.  He  is  content  to  go  to  books  for  the 
legendary  or  poetical  lore  of  the  Hindoos  or  the  Greeks,  in  which 
the  winds  ana  rains  figure  as  deities ;  though  even  here  he  shows 
no  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  what  a  whole  generation  of 
scholars  has  done  towards  laying  a  basis  for  a  scientific  mythology 
in  the  cultus  of  the  sun  in  his  ever-shifting  influence  on  weather. 
His  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  aerial  currents  as 
generated  between  the  agency  of  the  solar  rays  and  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  seems  only  intended  to 
bring  in  a  series  of  thrilling  paragraphs  culled  from  the  catalogue 
of  maritime  disasters  aud  calamities  on  shore,  like  the  “  great  storm  ” 
of  London  in  1703.  In  a  later  chapter  the  subject  of  cyclones  is 
introduced  once  more,  with  additional  statistics  of  wrecks  by  sea 
and  devastation  on  land ;  but  we  fail  to  see  auy  definite  or  intelli¬ 
gible  account  of  the  practical  rides  which  have  for  years  enabled 
every  commander,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  Reid  and  Pid- 
diugtou  and  a  sufficiently  wide  offing  for  his  vessel,  to  get  out  of 
the  track  of  a  revolving  storm  as  a  landsman  avoids  a  railway 
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train  A  few  lines  are  found  for  Dove’s  law  of  the  rotation  of 
winds  as  a  lesser  instance  coming  under  the  general  category 
of  aerial  circulation,  but  the  wider  generalizations  which 
mhdit  readily  have  been  incorporated  from  the  writings  of 
that  eminent  meteorologist,  or  from  other  manuals  lie  the  recen 
admirable  one  of  M.  Reclus,  are  silently  passed  by.  Noi  do  we 
meet  with  any  adequate  consideration  of  the  .  mutual  action  of 
oceanic  and  aerial  masses  as  traceable  in  superficial  ocean  currents, 
and  the  resulting  local  modifications  of  climate  on  sea  and  land. 
The  English  reader  would  doubtless  have  felt  grateful  lor  some 
outline, "however  faint  or  fragmentary,  of  the  system  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  observation,  with  its  resulting  daily  records  of  change, 
which  has  been  organized  of  late  years  as  a  special  depar  - 
ment  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  having.  for  its  object  the 
tabulation  of  phenomena  within  the  variable  area  surrounu- 
these  islands,  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  arriving  af  some 
scheme  of  prognostication  such  as  was  prematurely  and  littul  y 
foreshadowed  "by  Admiral  Fitzroy.  To  have  set  in  a  clear 
popular  light  the  purport  even  of  the  weather-tables  published 
in  the  daily  newspapers,  with  their  technical  terminology  fu  y 
explained,  would  have  been  a  boon  to  multitudes  of  inquiring, 
but  frequently  puzzled,  readers.  The  mysteries  of  barometrical 
gradients,  of  “dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  and .  of  the  dew 
point  as  indicative  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  bearing  upon  the 
calculation  of  weather,  might  have  been  advantageously  cleared 
up  The  formation  of  dew,  as  elucidated  by  the  able  observations 
of  Dr.  Wells,  has  indeed  a  chapter  of  its  owa,  which  is  sound 
and  clear  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  scanty  and  indefinite  in  the 
information  it  supplies.  Passing  into  the  clouds  in  the  chapter 
following,  our  author  appropriately  goes  oft  into  poetical  liuists, 
now  airy,  now  mystical,  his  flights  ranging  from  Aristophanes  to 
Shelley,  taking  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  on  the  way.  After  this 
it  is  quite  a  relief  to  come  upon  a  few  crumbs  of  scientific  prose  swept 
from  the  lecture-table  of  Professor  Tyndall,  or  let  drop  by  \\  agner 
or  other  philosophical  travellers,  as  well  as  sundry  tacts  brought 
down  from  extreme  altitudes  by  Messrs.  Cox  well  and  Glaisber. 
Where  Dr.  Hartwig  seems  to  expatiate  most  to  his  hearts  con¬ 
tent  is  in  the  subject  of  ballooning  and  other  attempts  at  aerial 
flight.  Here  his  supply  of  anecdotes,  from  Icarus  downwards, 
never  fails  him.  And  for  those  who  find  literature  of  this  class  a 
source  of  amusement  or  instruction  these  chapters  ot  the  Aerud 
World  will  supply  light  reading  for  an  hour,  leaving  them  com¬ 
petently  up  in  the  annals  of  aerostation.  With  what  pains  our 
author 'has  kept  himself  posted  up  in  the  history  of  his  subject  is 
shown  in  his  finding  a  place  for  so  recent  a  catastrophe  as  that  of 
the  wretched  De  Groof,  the  Belgian  flying-man,  on  the  9th  ot 
July  last.  Had  he  given  some  scientific  inkling  of  the  inherent 
differences  between  the  muscular  organization  of  birds  and  that 
of  men,  instead  of  the  mere  random  statement  that  man  needs  wings 
of  a  surface  equal  to  12,000  or  15,000  square  feet,  with  which  he 
would  have  to  strike  the  air  several  times  m  a  second,  he  might 
have  been  the  means  of  nipping  in  the  bud  the  heavenward  aspi¬ 
rations  of  some  imaginative  young  reader  whose  ambition  to 
mount  on  wings  like  a  dove  may  end  one  day  in  a  broken 
neck.  The  long  list  of  casualties  which  his  pages  record  have 
certainly  no  great  tendency  to  encourage  a  career  of  practical 
aerostation ;  nor  do  the  results  thus  far  attained  by  the  use  o 
balloons,  by  way  of  reconnoitring  or  transmitting  despatches,  hold 
out  much  hope  of  the  art  being  soon  utilized  in  war,  although 
both  the  French  and  the  German  Governments  are,  as.  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  saying,  bent  upon  the  systematic  organization  of  an 
aeronautic  corps  for  military  purposes.  On  the  whole,  the  histoiy 
of  ballooning  is  at  all  events  the  most  readable  part  of  the  book. 
Dr.  Hartwig  must  now  be  sighing  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  or  to 
popularize.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  exhaustbd,  but  he  lias 
shimmed,  the  u  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,  the  Tropical,  the 
Polar,  and  the  Subterranean  "W orlds.  There  yet  remain  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  all  the  stars.  Mr.  Proctor  has,  indeed,  been  ^ to 
some  extent  beforehand  with  him  in  the  planetary  world,  but 
there  may  be  something  to  do  in  the  way  of  light  science,  by 
filling  up  the  picture  of  the  social  life  of  Mars  or  the  lailway 
system  of  Mercury. 


India  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the  West  through  the  medium  of  tha 
En°iisli  language.  This  learned  body  has  saturated,  the  minds  of 
its C alumni  with  the  pompous  solemnities  of  Johnson  and  the 
“  British  Essayists.”  Young  Bengal  in  its  leisure  hours  has  very 
largely  turned  its  knowledge  of  English  to  account  by  the  careful 
study  of  the  novels  of  “  Ouida  ”  and  similar  latter-day  classics,  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  aid  of  the  Slang  Dictionary  ;  and  the  general  result  is 
that  the  language,  as  spoken  or  written  by  these  promising  young 
Babus,  is  a  strange  jargon,  alternating,  between  the  style  ot  an 
Evangelical  parson  and  that  of  a  cheap-jack  at  a  fob-- 

A  Memoir  which  has  recently  been  published  in  Calcutta  afioids 
some  good  illustrations  of  this  queer  patois.  The  subject  of  the 
Memoir,  the  late  Judge  Mookerjee,  was  one  of  the  few  natives  who 
have  ever  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  judgeship  m  the  High  Court 
of  Calcutta.  Long  before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  he  had  been 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  ol  the  nativ  e 
Bar  in  India,  and,  as  the  Honourable  Justice  Mookerjee,  he  well 
sustained  his  earlier  reputation.  The  biographer  is  Babu  Mohm- 
dro  Nauth  Mookerjee,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  that  are 
feeders  of  the  Calcutta  University.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Jud°-e  whose  life  he  narrates  ;  and  in  his  book  be  speaks  of  his 
uncle  familiarly  as  “  ITon’ble  Mookerjee,”  or  more  shortly  as  II. - 1. 
The  introductory  paragraph  is  so  charmingly  naive,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  characteristic,  that  we  must  quote  it  at  length 


ANGLO-BENGALESE.* 


mHE  “  pigeon-English  ”  that  passes  current  between  Europeans 
X  and  Asiatics  in°Shanghai  and  other  ports  of  our  Eastern  trade 
is  well  known  in  England,  and  has  even  been  used  as  a  kind  of  lite¬ 
rary  chutney  to  give  an  Oriental  twang  to.  the  talk  of  Anglo- 
Indians  in  some  of  our  popular  novels.  But  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  another  dialect  of  English,  hardly  less  grotesque,  and 
far  more  vigorous,  has  of  late  sprung  up  among  the  educated 
natives  of  Bengal.  It  has  received  from  Anglo-Indians  the  name 
of  “  Babu-Eng-lish.”  Curiously  enough,  it  does  not  show  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  hybrid  formation ;  at  any  rate  we  are  told  that 
the  Bengali  element  can  hardly  be  discovered  even  by  a  skilled 
pandit.  It  is  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  the.  Calcutta  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  founded  with  the  view  of  teaching  the  natives  of 

*  The  Memoir  of  the  late  Honourable  Justice  Onoocool  Chunder  Mookerjee. 
With  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting,  his  Portraiture  executed,  in  Litho¬ 
graphy,  an  Important  Decision  delivered  by  him  and  a  Genealogical  Chart 
of  his  Family.  By  Mohindro  Nauth  Mookerjee,  Teacher  of  the  Calcutta 
Training  Academy,  and  Author  of  “The  Effects  of  English  Education  upon 
the  Native  Mind,”  &c.  Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. 


Let  me  hold  my  Penna  after  a  few  months,  to  write  the  Memoir  of  the 
individual  above-named  ;  but  quid  agist  if  any  one  put  me  such  a  queiy,  1 
will  be  utterly  thrown  into  a  great  jeopardy  and  hurley-hurley,  and  say— -a 
fool  of  myself !  As  a  spider  spins  web  for  its  own  destruction,  or  as  when  t  he 
clown  who  was  busy  in  digging  a  grave  for  “  Ophelia”  was  asked  by  Hamlet 
—“Whose  grave’s  this,  sirrah?”  said.,  “Mine,  sir,”  so  m  writing  ones 
memoir  I  am  as  if  to  dig  my  own  grave  in  it. 

The  intention  of  the  biographer  is  stated  to  be  to  give  some 
incidents  of  Judge  Mookerjee  s  life  and  “  what  they  resulted  into, 
until  “by  dint  of  nude  energy”  he  became  a  .Judge,  and  “sat 
arrayed  in  majestic  glory,  viewing  with  unparalleled  and  mute 
rapture  his  fiiends  and  admirers  lifting  up  their  hands  with  heart¬ 
felt  glee  and  laudation  for  his  success  in  life.”  It  appears  that  the 
future  Judge  in  his  early  life  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the  mild 
Hindu ;  for  we  are  told  that  “  little  Mookerjee  never  had  a  snip- 
snap  with  any  of  his  college  boys,  and  was  indeed,  of  so  forbearing 
a  disposition  that  he  would  not  even  notice  what  impulsive  natures- 
would  have  signally  retaliated  as  an  insult.”  He  was  able,  how¬ 
ever,  even  as  a  boy,  to  use  his  tongue  sometimes  with  effect;  as 
may  be  seen  from  an  anecdote  narrated  to  prove  that  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  “  though  not  very  gairish,  were  nevertheless  ot  a  most 
solid  character.”  One  day  “  Little  Mookerjee  with  some  of  his- 
brothers  and  cousins  went  to  see  the  Monument  [the  Ochterlony 
Monument  at  Calcutta].  When  he  had  ascended  a  few-  steps,  he 
received  a  severe  blow  on  his  head  which  rendered  him  im  perci¬ 
pient  for  a  few  moments.”  His  assailant  turned  out  to  be  “  a 
Cyclopean  English  sailor  ”  ;  who,  on  being  expostulated  with,  pio- 
bably  indulged  in  unparliamentary  language,  for  we  are  told  that 
“  the  reply  stung  little  Mookerjee  to  the  quick,  and  he  addressed 
his  assailant  for  more  than  an  hour,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity  and  enlarging  on  the  duty  of  regarding  all  men 
as  fellow-brethren  without  distinction  of  creed  or  colour.  After 
this,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  “the  savage  heart  of  the 

sailor  was  moved.”  .  . 

After  this  exciting  incident,  the  life  of  1  little  Mookerjee  for 
some  years  glided  on  smoothly  like  an  undisturbed  rill  ;  but  at 
last  his  family  was  “threatened  with  Barmecide  feast,”  so  he 
sought  and  found  employment  in  the  office  of  the  magistrate  of 
Howrah,  Mr.  Dampier,  “  now  a  member  to  the  Board  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal.”  Each  successive  magistrate  on  leaving 
Howrah  gave  him  a  certificate  “  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  Ins 
character  and  his  cui  hono  in  the  post  lie  held.  At  length  he  was 
enabled  to  become  a  pleader ;  and  very  soon  his  u  eclat  as  one  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  Native  Bar  was  firmly  established.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  Government  Pleader;  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  “  attacked  with  a  doloriferous  boil,”  and  about  the 
same  time  his  elder  brother  died,  so  that  “  now  I.Ion'ble  Mookerjee 
was  once  again  thrown  into  the  peck  of  troubles.  ’  He  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  managed  to  get  out  of  the  peck,  for  in  1870  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  appointed  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Bengal;  whereupon  we  are  told  that  he  was  “an  au  fait,  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  a  transcendental  lucre  to  the  Council.”  It 
appears  that  this  appointment  was  an  unprecedented  one ;  for, 
up  to  that  time,  all  such  appointments  had  been  given  only 
“  to  non-professional  men  who  are  or  were  as  if  cocks  ot  the  roost 
or  in  other  words  Natives  of  high  social  status."  But  all  these 
honours  were  merely  preparatory  to  the  crowning  glory  ot  the 
High  Court  Judgeship : — 


This  was  a  Desideratum  to  him.  The  hope  which  he  so  long  hatched  at 
last  yielded  him  what  he  hankered  after,  and  in  seven-leagued  boots,  “  True 
hope  is  swift  and  flies  with  swallow’s  wings  ’’—and  he  might  have  justly  said 
—  Veiii,  vidi,  vici !  The  law-study  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  long  his  mid- 
night  hours,  yielded  him  fruits  most  sacchariferous  and  wished  for  position, 
respect,  and  wealth. 

This  grand  occasion  is  seized  by  tbe  biographer  as  the  fitting-  place 
in  which  to  give  some  account  of  “  Hon  ble  Mookerjee  s  style  of 
pleading: — 

Since  he  joined  the  native  Bar  down  ad  finevn  of  his  careei  as  a  Pleadei, 
he  had  one  and  uniform  way  of  pleading.  He  made  no  gairish  of  woids.  .  ..  . 
lie  was  never  seen  to  illude  or  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Couit  with 
fiddle-faddle  arguments,  to  prove  his  wits  going  a-woel-gathering,  but  what 
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he  said  was  nude  truth,  based  upon  Jus  Civile,  Lax  nonscripta,  Lex  scripta, 
&c.,  and  relative  to  liis  case  and  in  homogeneity  to  the  subject-matter  he 
discussed. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  “  his  elevation  created  a  catholic 
ravishment  throughout  the  domain  under  the  benign  and  fostering 
sceptre  of  great  Albion.” 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  curious  account  of  the  charities 
of  the  late  J  udge ;  they  consisted  partly  of  a  “  regular  and  peremptory 
or  tranchant  menstrual  distribution,”  and  partly  of  other  charities 
“  in  which  he  indulged  at  the  sight  of  the  condition  of  those  who 
did  crave.”  But  his  appearance  and  dress,  which  are  illustrated 
by  a  neat  photograph,  demand  especial  attention : — 

When  a  boy  he  was  filamentous,  but  gradually  in  course  of  time  lie 
became  plump  as  a  partridge,  and  so  much  so  that  he  weighed  himself  two 
7numids  and  three  and  a  half  seers.  ...  lie  was  neither  a  Brobdig- 
nagian  nor  a  Liliputian  .  .  .  his  face  was  of  a  little  round  cut  with  a  wide 
front  and  rubiform  lips.  lie  had  moulded  arms  and  legs,  and  the  palms  of 
his  hands  and  feet  were  very  small  and  thick  with  their  proportionate 
fingers.  Ilis  head  was  large,  it  had  very  thin  hairs  on  it ;  and  he  had  a 
mustache  not  close  set,  and  a  little  brownish  on  the  top  of  his  upper  lip. 

.  .  .  lie  used  to  wear  Dhnntee  and  C/iadur  [the  two  cloths  constituting 
a  Bengali’s  dress]  .  .  .  and  even  on  going  to  see  a  Xautch  or  something 
of  the  like,  I  have  never  seen  him  in  a  dress  fine  as  a  carrot  fresh 
Scraped,  but  estn  perpetuum  in  Pantaloon  and  in  satin  or  broadcloth 
Chaphan,  with  a  'l'oopee  well  quadrate  to  the  dress.  But  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  he  was  constrained  to  veer  his  national  J Ohootee,  even  when  at 
home,  for  Pantaloon,  and  this  is  ascribable  simply  to  the  fattening  of  his 
belly,  to  suppress  which  and  to  guard  against  further  corpulence,  on  being 
advised  by  his  doctor. 

Justice  Mookerjee  “  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  August  1871 
a.d.,  of  paralysis  and  rwptum  of  a  blood-vessel,  leaving  four  issues, 
two  male  and  two  female.”  The  biographer's  description  of  his 
last  hours  and  the  grief  of  his  family  is  indeed  harrowing.  “  He 
then  came  in  his  chamber  to  take  his  wonted  tiffin,  and  felt  a  slight 
headache,  which  gradually  aggravated  and  became  so  uncon¬ 
trollable  that  he  felt  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow.”  While  in  this 
unpleasant  frame  of  mind  .he  conversed  with  one  of  his  dependents 
on  his  approaching  end,  and  the  conversation,  which  is  given  at 
length,  is  termed  by  his  biographer  “  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul.”  After  this  we  are  told 

lie  hermetically  sealed  his  lips  not  to  open  them  again.  .  .  He  remained 
sntto  voce  for  a  few  hours  and  then  went  to  God  at  about  6  p.m.  .  .  His 
wife  shrieked  bitterly,  weltering  on  the  ground  and  tearing  her  hairs  in 
frenzy  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  exchange  a  word  with  him  any 
more.  .  .  His  children  did  fondre  en  /armes.  .  .  The  house  presented 
a  second  Babel  or  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 

After  this  burst  of  eloquence  our  biographer  becomes  somewhat 
prosy  in  a  discussion,  extending  over  several  pages,  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  death.  He  says,  “What  becomes  of  this  spiritual  is  a 
pons  asinorum  which  I  like  to  decipher  now.”  He  concludes  that 
“we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  its  onslaught”;  but  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  do  so  “  until  we  get  spiritual  eye.”  Finally,  he  adds : — 
“  When  the  Hon’ble  Onoocool  Ohunder  Mookerjee  left  this  earth, 
all  wept  for  him,  and  whole  Bengal  was  in  lachrvmatiou ;  and  more 
I  shall  say,  that  even  the  learned  Judges  of  the  High  Court  heaved 
sighs  and  closed  it  on  its  Appellate  and  Original  Sides.”  The  book 
ends  with  a  genealogical  chart  of  the  Mookerjee  family,  in  which 
the  last  entry  is “  M.N.M.,  the  author — Aged  24 — My  dear 
Header  Au  Revoir  !  ” 

The  title-page  of  this  very  remarkable  production  informs  us 
that  its  author  has  published,  among  other  works,  a  tractate  on 
“  The  Effects  of  English  Education  upon  the  Native  Mind.”  If 
we  may  judge  of  these  effects  from  the  volume  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting — and  it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition 
in  Calcutta — the  less  said  about  them  as  yet  the  better. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  HORACE.* 

T  is  one  thing  to  attempt  a  commentary  upon  Horace,  and 
another  to  try  to  translate  him.  The  former,  if  undertaken 
by  fairly  safe  hands,  may  yield  a  good  result ;  the  latter,  unless 
judgment  and  experience  accompany  the  effort,  is  an  extremely 
hazardous  speculation.  Never  perhaps  has  there  been  a  better 
illustration  of  this  than  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Wickham's  commentary  with  a  version  of 
the  Odes  by  a  decidedly  bright  and  not  unscholarly  Cambridge 
translator,  who,  in  dedicating  his  venture  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  may 
be  supposed  to  convey  more  or  less  that  scholar’s  “  imprimatur.” 
As  we  examine  ode  by  ode  and  stanza  by  stanza,  the  sound 
criticism,  the  ripe  judgment,  the  acute  divinations  of  the  recent 
tutor  of  New  College  and  present  Head  of  Wellington  ( 'ollo^c. 
and  weigh  them  in  their  unbroken  tenour  against  the  fitful  suc¬ 
cesses  and  frequent  failures  of  Mr.  Ilovenden’s  translation,  we 
become  more  than  ever  convinced  that  translation  is  indeed 
“periculosse  plenum  opus  aleae,”  and  that  it  involves  a  combination 
of  experience  with  daring  which  seems  almost  unattainable  either 
in  the  recruit  or  the  veteran.  And  midtile  life,  be  it  observed, 
is  commonly  too  busy  to  contemplate  the  task.  We  had  in¬ 
tended  to  deal  with  these  two  works  in  a  single  notice  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  do  this  on  account  of  the  great  merit  of  the  former  as 


*  Quinti  Hnratii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia.  With  a  Commentary  by  E.  C. 
■Wickham,  M.A.,  Master  of  Wellington  College,  &c.  Yol.  1.  (The  Odes, 
Carmen  Sieculare,  and  Epodes.)  Oxford :  Clarendon  Tress.  1874. 

The  Odes  of  Horace,  in  a  Metrical  Paraphruse.  By  R.  AI.  Ilovenden,  B.A., 
formerly  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1874. 


a  commentary,  and  the  by  no  means  insignificant  qualities  of  the 
latter.^  Though  Mr.  Ilovenden  uses  his  liberty  of  paraphrase  at 
times  with  a  license  that  might  be  the  condemnation  of  a  shal¬ 
lower  scholar,  he  is  so  often  found  to  have  followed  the  best  in¬ 
terpreters,  that  his  version  cannot  be  used  as  a  foil ;  and  this  will 
appear  the  more  plainly  if  we  examine  his  book  by  the  light  of 
Mr.  Wickham’s  commentary  and  reserve  our  remarks  upon  some 
of  the  higher  criticism  contained  in  the  commentary  for  another 
occasion. 

In  the  very  first  ode  we  confess  to  a  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Ilovenden’s  instinct  in  adopting  or  following  the  punctuation  of 
Rutgers,  Munro,  and  Kennedy,  placing  a  full-stop  at  “  nobilis,” 
and  making  “  evehit  ”  the  verb  of  the  new  sentence.  The  literary 
conservatism  of  Mr.  Wickham  revolts  from  this  innovation,  and 
though  disposed  to  condone,  in  deference  to  Munro,  the  difficulty 
of  a  break  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  system,  cannot  accept  the 
poverty  of  “  palmaque  nobilis,”  as  “  the  last  of  a  series  which  de¬ 
scends  both  in  fulness  of  sense  and  in  weight  of  sound.”  Yet 
surely  the  rewards  of  victory  come  after  the  competition  for  it, 
and,  if  so,  the  three  nominatives  are  in  their  proper  sequence. 
Again,  we  hold  with  the  translator  rather  than  the  commentator, 
when,  in  Ode  I.,  xii.  35,  he  renders  “superbos  Tarquini  fasces — 
Catonis  nobile  letum”  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  as 
referring 

To  Tarquin’s  stately  pride. 

And  Cato’s  suicide, 

and  is  not  attracted  to  the  farfetched  contrast  which  Mr.  Wickham 
favours  between  the  glories  of  the  Regifugium  (oddly  shadowed 
in  the  text)  and  the  death  of  Cato,  between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  instances  of  devotion  for  liberty.  But  there  are  other  places 
m  the  earlier  odes  of  the  First  Book  which  warn  us  of  the 
translator’s  inequality.  To  say  the  least,  Mr.  Ilovenden  is  dis¬ 
appointing  when  we  look  to  him  in  the  Fourth  Ode  for  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  “  visit  ”  for  “  urit,”  in  v.  8,  and  find  that  ho 
translates 

And  deep  in  jEtna’s  gorge  toil  the  Cyclops  at  their  forge. 

While  Vulcan  keeps  the  furnace  in  a  blaze  ; 

and  when,  in  vii.  7,  looldng  for  distinctness  in  rendering 
Undique  decerptam  fronti  praqwnerc  olivam, 
wo  get  nothing  closer  than 

And  to  the  Parthenon  their  olive-garlands  bring. 

Mr.  Wickham  here  has  used  commendable  brevity  in  endorsing 
Bentley’s  interpretation,  “  to  wreathe  their  brow  with  the  olive 
plucked  on  every  hand,”  h.e.  “  to  seek  fame  by  writing  on  a  well- 
worn  theme.”  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  ode  it  is  not  simply 
vagueness  which  we  have  to  blame  in  the  translator,  where,  in 
rendering 

tamcn  uda  Lvseo 

Tempora  popuka  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

he  seems,  in  spite  of  metre  and  syntax,  to  connect  “uda”  with 
“  corona,”  and  to  think  that  the  hero's  temples  were  dewy  through 
the  poplar  garland  being  dipped  in  the  wine-cup.  Horace  speaks 
of  them  as  “  uda  Lyceo  ”  before  they  were  so  encircled.  But  Mr. 
Ilovenden 's  Teucer 

Steeped  a  branch  of  poplar  in  the  bowl. 

And  as  be  twined  the  dripping  chaplet  round  his  bead 

Thus  woke  new  courage  in  each  comrade’s  soul. 

It  may  have  been  so  ;  but  Horace  does  not  say  so,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  original  is  followed  by  Conirigton,  who  translates — 
They  say  Ids  temples  deep 

lie  clipp’d  in  wine,  then  wreathed  with  puplar  crown. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  multiply  passages  where  he  has 
chosen  wisely  amidst  a  puzzling  array  of  conflicting  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  other  passages  where  he  shows  a  nice  skill  in  poetic 
translation.  The  spirit,  if  not  the  words,  of  Horace's  compliment  to 
Lydia’s  lips — 

qua1  Venus 

Quinta  parte  sui  ncctaris  imbuit — 
is  thus  rendered  : — 

Love,  who  settles  there  to  sip. 

Very  nectar  scarcely  misses  ; 

and  the  pretty  picture  of  coquetry  at  the  end  of  the  Ninth  Ode 
(Nunc  et  latentis — male  pertinaci)  has  been  worse  reproduced 
than  in  the  stanza : — 

Then  track  the  scarce  reluctant  maid 
By  laughter  to  her  form,  and  snatch 
From  arm  or  hand  the  ring  to  match. 

Whereon  sweet  forfeit  must  be  paid. 

We  have  heard  critics  and  scholars  doubt  whether  our  language 
or  our  lyrics  could  reproduce  the  charming  ending  of  Horace's 
Twenty-second  Ode,  where  he  sums  up  his  constancy  to  hi3 
mistress : — 

Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  arnabo, 

Dulce  loquentem. 

Without  justifying  the  importations  and  exaggerations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  lines,  which  we  set  down  in  italics,  we  may  offer 
the  following  ending  of  Mr.  Ilovenden  as  a  hopeful  and  happy 
solution : — 

Set  me  where  in  snow  and  frost 
Breath  of  summer  is  unknown  ; 

Set  me,  for  a  holocaust. 

Houseless  in  the  torrid  zone : 
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Yet  my  torments  to  beguile 
Sing  I,  as  I  ever  sung ; 

Lnlage,  thy  bonny  smile, 

Lalage,  thy  honey  tongue. 

In  the  next  ode,  too,  as  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Wickham  accept  the 
readino-  hacked  by  Bentley  and  Munro,  “  Vepris  inhorruit  Ad  ven- 
tuni  foliis  ”  (xxiii.  5,  6),  it  is  a  very  pretty  turning  of  the  orthodox 
reading  to  write : — 

When  buds  of  spring  unfold,  her  little  heart 
Is  all  a-tremble  if  a  leaflet  shake. 

And  the  short  ode  which  concludes  the  first  book  may  be  quoted 
in  full  for  its  success  as  well  as  for  its  brevity  (I.  xxxviii.) : 

Boy,  take  these  Eastern  gauds  away— 

How  poor  and  tame  on  linden  frame 
Are  roses,  that  for  Autumn  stay, 

Not  worth  the  clipping  ; 

With  myrtle  sprigs  the  garland  twine, 

Their  simple  growth  becomes  us  both, 

Thee  serving,  me  beneath  the  vine 
My  Chian  sipping. 

The  sectional  rhyme  in  vv.  2  and  6  gives  a  finish  to  the  whole 

For  a  professed  paraphrast  Mr.  Ilovenden  is  often  creditably 
careful  to  keep  close  to  Horace’s  words  and  sense,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  in  the  Third  Ode  of  the  Second  Book  he  contriv  es  to 
get  in  all  the  points  in  the  two  lines : — 

Dum  res  et  cetas  et  Sororum 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 

While  yet  the  three  weird  sisters  spare 
The  life  of  health  and  wealth  we  breathe. 


factory,  translation  or  paraphrase  is  considerably  impaired  by  an 
affectation  of  smartness,  which  fails  to  impress  the  reader  as  real 
cleverness.  It  is  all  very  well  to  venture  on  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  century  analogues  of  the  poetry  of  Augustus's 
Court,  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  rendering  “  Maims 
jaculis,”  “the, wily  Moor’s  jereed,”  or  “Non  auruni  aut  ebur 
Indicum,”  “  Not  all  the  gold  or  ivory  of  cunning  workman¬ 
ship  from  far  Cathay  ” ;  but  we  are  aghast  at  the  mysterious 
equivalent  offered,  in  II.  vii.  8,  for  “  Coronatus  nitentes  Malo- 
bathro  Syrio  capillos.”  According  to  a  very  trustworthy  com¬ 
mentary/the  derivation  and  meaning  of  “  Malobathrum  ”  are 
alike  unknown.  Whence,  then,  did  Mr.  Ilovenden  get  his  stock 
for  the  line 

With  sweet  Tamalapatra  crowned? 

Is  it  from  Truefitt’s  ?  or  is  Tamalapatra  introduced  on  the  “  Meso¬ 
potamia  ”  or  “  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  ”  principle  ?  The  worst 
of  such  licenses  is  that  they  grow  upon  the  translator,  who  has 
allowed  himself  to  use  them  once  or  twice.  It  is  an  affectation, 
and  not  an  over-sonorous  one  either,  to  translate  (in  II.  xx.  1,  2) 
“  Ferar  biformis  per  liquidum  sethera,”  “  Swan-man,  through 
the  heavens  I  clang,”  but  we  endure  that,  and  solace  oui- 
selves  with  reference  to  Conington  or  Theodore  Martin.  Yet 
surely  paraphrase  is  its  own  condemnation,  and  liberty  of  tiansla- 
tion  becomes  license  with  a  vengeance  when  Mr.  Ilovenden  de¬ 
liberately  prints  the  following  as  his  English  counterpart  for  the 
last  stanza  of  that  ode  : — 

Absint  inani  funere  nseniae 
Luetusque  turpes  et  querimonise  ; 

Compesee  clamorem,  ac  sepulchri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honores — 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  passages  where,  wit¬ 
tingly  or  unwittinglv,  he  has  had  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and  here 
lies  the  hazard  of’Horatian  translation.  Something,  more  or 
less  essential  is  thrown  overboard,  as  where  in  II.  xiii.  .29-32 
“  Utrumque  sacro — aure  vulgus,”  lie  gives  up  a  feature  in  the 
•  eagerness  of  the  shades  “  to  hear  of  battles  ”  in  his  version : — 

To  silent  awe  by  either  tone 

The  ghosts  are  hush’d ;  but  most  the  throng 
Affect  a  stirring  battle-song. 

Or  theme  of  tyrants  overthrown. 

All  is  well  save  the  omission  of  “  densum  humeris,”  which  in  the 
original  is  so  suggestive  of  the  crowding  and  huddling  of  the  denizens 
ofOrcus.  We  should  almost  suggest  translating  the  third  line 
“Rub  shoulders  to  a  battle-song.”  And  again  in  II.  xvi.  10- 1 1, 
where  in  his  version — 

Can  lictor’s  rod,  can  treasure  chest, 

Keep  tumults  of  the  mind  aloof  1 — 

he  has  but  faintly,  if  at  all,  realized  the  peculiar  force  of  the  verb 
“  sunwnovet,”  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  read  instead  of  v.  1 1,  “  Bid 
mental  tumults  stand  aloof,”  which  will  bring  the  sense  into  keep¬ 
ing  with  that  of  “summovere  littora,”  in  II.  xviii.  21. 

In  other  cases  the  loss  of  Horace  by  the  process  of  translation  is 
graver  in  proportion  as  it  is  caused  by  carelessness.  In  the  ode  from 
which  we  took  our  last  example  Mr.  Ilovenden  seems  to  have 
either  ignored  or  confused  the  text  of  the  very  graphic  line,  “  Cura 
nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit.”  He  renders  this  “  Care  to  the 
horseman’s  crupper  clings,”  which  is  certainly  very  far  afield  from 
the  original :  yet  in  the  parallel  line  at  III.  i.  37,  “  Post  equitem 
sedet  atra  cura,”  we  have  “  And  care  the  horseman's  road  besets.” 
Surely  this  profitless  interchange  is  the  result  of  wilfulness  rather 
than  dulness  of  perception ;  elsewhere  some  faults  may  be  de¬ 
tected  which  seem  to  arise  from  misconception  of  the  Latin  sense. 
To  go  back  to  I.  xxxii.  5-7,  and  the  mention  of  Alcaeus,  warrior 
and  poet,  as  one  who  sang  of  love  and  wine — - 

Inter  arma, 

Sive  jactatam  l-eligarat  udo 

Litore  navim, 

it  is  surely  an  error  to  translate — 

He  in  battle  fierce  and  strong-, 

Or  at  anchor  on  the  wave, 

Suing  the  Wine-god  and  the  Nine,  See. 

Inter  arma,  we  take  it,  means  “in  the  intervals  of  fighting” — in 
the  campaign,  if  you  will,  but  hardly  “  in  battle,”  when  he  must 
have  had  other  work  on  hand.  Nor  can  we  acquit  this  translator 
of  indifference  to  his  reputation  for  faithfulness  to  his  model  when, 
in  II.  iv.  15-16,  he  makes  what  Horace  in  banter  says  of  the 
handmaid  of  Xanthias  Phoceus — 

Regium  certe  genus  et  penates 
Mceret  iniquos — 

and  what  Wickham  renders  “  Her  tears  are  surely  for  some  royal 
ancestry,  and  the  unkindness  of  her  home-gods  (who  suffered  her 
to  fall  in  the  world),”  reappear  as 

Say  royal,  ancient  as  the  flood 
Somewhere  her  father  reigns. 

There  is  not  a  word  about  the  flood,  and  if  aught  is  imrlied  about 
her  father,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  one  of  the  “has-beens.”  There 
is  a  strange  eccentricity  also  in  setting  down  “  We  sow  to-day  to¬ 
morrow’s  fruit”  as  an  equivalent  for  “  Non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
sic  erit”  (II.  x.  17),  which  we  shguld  have  thought  meant  just 
the  opposite. 

Moreover,  the  merit  of  this  unequal,  but  often  not  unsatis- 


Cast  no  ashes,  chaunt  no  dirges, 

Where  the  hireling  mourners  thrive  ; 

Silence  that  loud  Boanerges ; 

Though  translated,  I'm  alive. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  objectionable,  the  vulgarity 
of  the  equivalent  for  the  third  line,  or  the  feebleness  and  non¬ 
realization  of  the  allusion  to  a  cenotaph  in  the  fourth. 

Our  remarks  have  been  mainly  based  on  passages  from  the 
First  and  Second  Books ;  but  there  is  like  unevenness  through¬ 
out.  It  is  impossible  to  prophesy  smooth  things  of  a  version 
so  unequal.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Ilovenden  wins  our  ear  by 
manifest  knowledge  of  the  best  commentaries  on  his.  author; 
ao-ain  he  forfeits  it  by  some  rash  departure  from  the  plain  sense, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  defective  and  far-fetched  equivalent. 
His  paraphrase  is,  however,  sufficiently  good  to  deserve  revision. 
The  commentator  on  Horace  attains  his  reputation,  as  we  shall 
hope  to  show  in  examining  Mr.  Wickham’s  able  edition,  by  going 
over  his  ground  again  and  again,  and  comparing  Horace  with 
Horace,  as  well  as  with  his  contemporaries.  And  no  translator 
can  hope  to  realize  or  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  the  Horatian 
lyric  until  he  has  turned  it  over  again  and  again  in  his  mind,  and 
learnt  how  consistent  it  is  with  itself,  and  how  it  resents  transfu¬ 
sion  that  is  not  conducted  by  a  delicate  and  reverential  hand. 


WYNCOTE.* 

MRS.  ERSKINE  has  written  a  pretty  book,  full  of  good  feeling 
and  good  intention,  but  she  has  treated  her.  subject  with  a 
certain  haziness  and  want  of  grip  by  which  it  is  rendered  less 
graphic  than  need  have  been.  \\  e  can  make  out,  after  a  little 
study,  the  archetypes  of  some  of  her  principal  characters ;  but  there 
are  others,  such  as  her  jeune  premier,  George.  Wyncote,  the  girl 
who  loves  him,  Rose  Cooper,  and  even  the  girl  whom  he  loves, 
Phoebe  Heron,  which  are  vague  and  indistinct  for  want  of  that 
necessity  of  all  strong  portraiture — a  definite  central  principle,  a 
leading  line  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subservient  and  harmonious. 
Even  the  most  substantial  of  Mrs.  Erskine's  people,  like  Miss 
Camilla  Wyncote  and  the  great  heiress  Lydia  Ashton,  have  a 
tendency  to  fade  away  into  mistiness,  or  even  to  pass  into 
other  forms  in  a  highly  bewildering  and  uncomfortable  manner. 
In  the  final  conversion  of  Miss  Camilla  from  a  grim  female 
and  a  local  tyrant  into  an  “  angel  of  human  help  and  sympathy  ’ 
the  author  seems  to  forget  the  crystallizing  effects  of  long- 
years  of  habit.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  temper  as  Miss 
Camilla’s,  stern  and  dictatorial  from  principle  as  well  as  from 
inclination,  should  have  become  sweetened  into  the  genial,  loving 
tenderness  described  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Few  people  can, 
fewer  do,  thus  go  back  on  their  line  of  life  and  practically  confess 
that  they  have  been  wrong  in  their  guiding  principles.  Age  modi¬ 
fies  tempers  from  physical  causes  easily  understood;  and  a  change 
of  circumstances,  if  it  comes  early  enough  in  life,  will  check  a  dan¬ 
gerous  disposition  of  mind ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  presence 
of  her  old  blind  lover,  or'  the  marriage  of  Phoebe  with  George, 
would  have  softened  Camilla  Wyncote  from  the  stern,  severe 
martinet  of  a  lifetime  into  the  sweet-faced  goody  she  is  described 
to  be,  seeing  that  she  has  long  passed  the  age  of  plasticity,  and 
that  she  has  been  represented  throughout  as  a  woman  of  inten¬ 
tion,  a  woman  of  principle,  rather  than  one  of  mere  temper. 

Again,  we  think  that  Mrs.  Erskine  gives  too  much  force  to  re¬ 
trospection.  No  active-natured,  strong-minded  woman  like  Miss 

*  Wyncote.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Erskine,  Author  of  “  Marjory.”  2  vols. 
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Camilla  would  have  mourned  so  constantly  over  the  ineffaceable 
past,  or  have  so  often  stood  still,  as  it  were,  to  think  of  old  days 
that  only  enervated  her  by  the  sorrow  of  which  they  reminded  her. 
Regret  is  spasmodic,  not  perpetual,  and  in  a  strong  character  occurs 
but  seldom.  The  great  griefs  of  life  are  wrestled  with  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  idtimately  lived  down  by  strong  natures ;  and  only 
a  weak,  brooding,  inactive  temper  takes  them  as  daily  food, 
and  lives  on  them  in  ceaseless  remembrance.  But  Miss  Camilla 
was  the  reverse  of  this  temper.  She  was  energetic  and  purposeful, 
and  one  to  whom  the  present  was  evidently  a  very  forcible  fact 
and  the  thing  of  deepest  consequence.  Yet  we  have  her  continu¬ 
ally  mooning  and  lamenting  about  her  brother  Stephen,  whoso 
ruin  is  somehow  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  squire,  her  elder  brother 
Piers,  because  his  horse,  run  for  the  Derby,  had  broken  down ; 
and  as  continually  lamenting  her  lost  lover,  Mr.  Ileron,  as  only 
people  without  purpose,  without  activity,  without  self-control, 
moon  and  lament  over  the  irreparable.  One  retrospective  lit  of 
miseryy  to  show  the  reader  how  the  story  had  run  in  the  past, 
would  have  been  enough ;  coining  so  often,  it  lends  a  curiously 
unreal  air  to  the  book,  and  makes  the  strong-featured  hard- 
mannered  woman  as  vapoury  as  a  fine  lady  and  as  pithless  as  a 
drawing-room  doll. 

Then,  while  prizing  and  admiring  all  kinds  of  generosity,  hold¬ 
ing  magnanimity  to  be  one  of  the  highest  virtues  and  unselfishness 
tho  best  form  of  religion,  we  cannot  but  think  the  contest  of 
self-sacrifice  between  Rose  Cooper  and  Phoebe  ITeron  strained  out 
of  all  naturalness.  Love  is  in  its  essence  so  egotistical,  so  imperative, 
that  we  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  a  girl  who  loves  as  Phoebe 
loves  George  should  have  refused  him  because  she  had  believed 
he  was  destined  for  Rose.  Had  ho  been  already  engaged, 
that  would  have  given  another  colour  to  the  matter.  Honour 
and  truth  and  duty  and  delicacy  would  then  have  had  their  share 
in  her  refusal ;  but  when  he  was  not  engaged,  and  when  he  told 
her  so  plainly  that  he  loved  her  and  her  only,  we  do  not  think  she 
could  have  put  away  the  joy  offeted  to  her  for  the  sake  of  a 
phantom  belief.  And  is  not  Phoebe  almost  too  simple  ?  She  loves 
in  so  childish  a  manner,  with  so  little  consciousness  of  her  own 
state  of  feeling  as  to  make  her  scarcely  a  creature  of  this  wicked 
world  at  all — more  like  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  fairies,  or  a  new 
Galatea  wakened  into  life  as  a  full-grown  woman  for  the  one  part 
and  a  talking  infant  for  the  other.  Making  all  allowance  for  a  girl 
brought  up  abroad  and  accustomed  to  the  restrictions  of  foreign 
society — though  Mrs.  Erskine  has  not  utilized  this  aspect  of  Phoebe’s 
character  as  she  might  have  done,  without  danger  of  trenching  on 
the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  the  delightful  “  Coquette,” 
the  sweet  “  daughter  of  Hetli,”  who  played  the  piano  on  Sundays 
in  a  Scotch  manse,  and  accepted  dutifully  as  her  husband  the  man 
she  did  not  love,  but  was  told  she  ought  to  marry— she  is  still  too 
ingenuous  in  some  things  for  real  life ;  and  her  rejection  of 
George  Wyncote  is  a  bit  for  the  stage  rather  than  for  a  novel, 
which  deals  less  with  startling  situations  than  with  consistent 
evolution.  She  comes  quickly  enough,  however,  to  another  state 
of  mind  when  she  is  in  Rome  and  the  shoe  of  poverty  pinches 
her  and  her  father  with  such  cruel  soreness  ;  but  we  think  the  whole 
episode  might  have  been  more  artistically  managed,  and  the  story 
made  more  interesting  in  consequence. 

What  does  Mrs.  Erskine  mean  her  heiress,  Lydia  Ashton,  to 
be  ?  Ambitious  and  showy,  she  is  contented  with  a  tumbledown 
manor-house  owned  by  a  spendthrift  squire  of  middle  age,  whom 
she  buys  as  she  would  have  bought  a  bit  of  china,  or  as  he  would 
have  bought  her  had  the  conditions  been  reversed.  But  a  million 
of  money  might  have  looked  higher  than  Piers  Wyncote ;  and 
though  the  yellow  satin  saloon,  and  the  tapestry  room,  and  the 
old  gallery  were  doubtless  fine  enough  in  their  way,  there  must 
have  been  finer  houses  owned  by  more  eligible  proprietors  in  the 
county  ;  and  we  think  that  >both  Lydia  and  her  father  showed  a 
lamentable  want  of  their  vaunted  business  faculty  in  making  such 
a  poor  bargain.  Piers  Wyncote  of  Wyncote  was  by  no  means  a 
first-class  whistle  to  be  bought  at  such  a  tremendous  sacrifice : 
and  the  whole  thing  reads  queerly.  Indeed,  the  practical  part 
of  Wyncote  is  notably  weak  throughout.  People  who  live  in 
even  faded  grandeur,  with  a  butler  and  a  carriage  and  a  companion 
for  the  old  lady,  and  parish  works  costing  money  for  the  middle- 
aged  one,  are  able  to  afford  decent  gowns.  Miss  Camilla, 
proud  if  rigid,  a  Wyncote  if  also  the  village  martinet,  would 
never  have  consented  to  her  shabby  gowns  and  ridiculous  appear¬ 
ance.  A  new  gown  is  not  so  ruinous  a  matter,  even  in  these 
days  of  extravagant  expenditure,  and  proud  women  are  careful 
of  their  skirts.  Eight  hundred  a  year,  again,  for  two  women  in 
London  would  have  given  them  a  house  with  a  tolerably  wide 
staircase ;  and  if  the  Wyncote  finances  -were  in  such  a  state  as  to 
need  even  such  economy  as  Miss  Camilla’s  shabby  gowns,  and  to 
cause  the  cottages  as  well  as  the  place  itself  to  go  to  ruin  for  want  of 
timely  repairs,  would  not  Piers  have  lived  at  home  and  saved  his 
rent  in  London  ?  And  surely  he  would,  long  before  the  actual  date 
of  his  barter,  have  found  some  susceptible  heiress  to  whom  his  shirt- 
front,  his  perfect  manners,  and  his  magnificent  old  rats’  castlo 
would  have  been  as  strong  inducements  as  they  proved  to  Miss 
Ashton  and  her  business-like  father. 

With  all  these  faults  of  inconsistency  and  immaturity  in  the  book, 
Wyncote  is  nevertheless  both  simple  and  pretty.  It  satisfies  no  high 
standard  of  artistic  merit,  but  it  offends  no  moral  sentiment,  and 
its  defects  are  not  of  a  kind  to  distress  the  general  reader.  ,The 
general  reader  indeed,  being  naturally  a  little  muddle-headed  on 


his  own  account,  takes  not  unkindly  to  a  hazy  method  which  does 
not  veil  the  story  too  densely,  but  which  just  leaves  things  a  little 
indistinct  in  a  kind  of  “  as  you  like  it  ”  way,  each  interpreting 
according  to  his  tastes,  and  no  one  fatigued  by  too  much 
clearness.  Those  very  precise  and  definite  stories  where 
every  incident  fits  into  its  place  with  such  exactness  that 
if  you  lose  one  you  lose  the  whole  sense  of  continuity 
and  have  only  broken  threads  and  chipped  fragments,  though 
excellent  as  works  of  labour,  and  even  as  works  of  a  dry,  hard 
kind  of  mechanical  art,  are  horribly  distressing  to  the  sleepy- 
headed,  foggy-brained  general  reader.  Lucidly  told  as  it  all  is, 
he  can  never  keep  it  clear ;  he  has  to  remember  too  much  and  to 
keep  hold  of  too  many  details.  But  a  nice,  misty,  suggestive 
story,  where  you  lose  little  if  you  skip  much,  is  just  the  thing  for 
him ;  so  that  what  is  the  main  defect  of  Wyncote  to  the  critic 
will  be  no  barrier  to  its  popularity  with  the  public.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  story,  nicely  and  sympathetically  told.  No  one  runs  off  with 
any  other  person’s  wife ;  there  is  no  suspicion  of  naughtiness 
throughout  its  pages ;  and  murder,  arson,  forgery,  and  perjury  are 
alike  banished  from  the  picture.  The  women  occupy  themselves 
with  parish  work,  match-making,  gossip,  and  a  little  mild  scandal, 
after  the  manner  of  good  souls  in  country  places.  The  girls  are 
modest  in  bearing,  and  fall  in  love  with  the  one  young  man  of 
tho  book  without  being  asked,  also  after  the  manner  of  girls  in 
the  country  where  young  men  are  scarce  and  social  habits  free  and 
friendly.  The  old  lady,  Mrs.  Wyncote,  a  feeble-minded,  garru¬ 
lous,  selfish  old  creature,  who  loves  her  dog  more  than  she  loves  son 
or  daughter,  and  who  frets  at  the  tyranny  she  has  not  strength  to 
withstand,  is  by  no  means  ill-naturedly  drawn.  There  are  many  such 
about  the  world ;  living  lessons  on  the  need  of  patience,  and  helps  to 
moral  perfection  by  the  means  of  domestic  discipline ;  and  ilrs.  Ers- 
kine’s  model  is  not  exaggerated.  We  know  the  kind  of  thing  she  is 
intended  to  be  from  the  first  interview  with  poor  Phoebe,  when  she 
says,  “  ‘  Come  here,  and  let  me  look  at  you.  Here,  closer.  No, 
don't  sit  on  that  stool,’  she  went  on,  sharply ;  ‘  that  stool  covered 
with  that  little  plaid  shawl  is  Fido's.’  ”  And  though  she  only  • 
meanders  through  the  story,  having  no  vital  interest  in  it,  she 
comes  in  as  part  of  the  comic  element  pleasantly  enough,  and 
excites  a  smile,  as  she  is  meant  to  do.  Miss  Lydia  Ashton  is  the 
most  unpleasant  person  of  the  gallery.  Shallow,  pedantic,  un¬ 
loving,  ambitious,  she  is  drawn  with  a  faint  suspicion  of  spite, 
though  spite  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Erskine's  characteristics.  But 
indeed  she  seems  to  have  been  made  unnecessarily  disagreeable. 
Though  here  again  we  are  forced  to  admit  how  mild  are  our 
author's  ideas  of  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  how  re¬ 
freshing  it  is  to  come  into  a  region  of  morals  where  the  worst 
person  is  only  hard  and  disagreeable,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
wickedness  is  the  absence  of  lovable  qualities  more  than  the 
presence  of  detestable  ones  !  Wyncote  may  be  safely  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  young.  This  of  itself  expresses  everything.  If  it  is 
milk  for  babes,  still  the  babe3  must  have  milk,  and  we  are  glad 
when  we  can  warrant  the  article  pure  and  free  from  noxious 
germs.  Of  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  can  we  think  it  wise  to 
say  nothing. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

OL;R  present  monthly  notice  must  necessarily  deal  chiefly  with 
illustrated  books  and  attractive  publications  destined  for  tbe 
saison  dcs  etrennex.  We  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  apology,  because 
the  charms  of  photography,  wood  engraving,  and  chromolithography 
are  not  always  wasted  upon  letterpress  which  would  otherwise  pass 
unnoticed  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  literary  composition. 
The  numerous  volujnes  before  us  may  amply  suffice  to  justify  our 
statement,  and  a  simple  glance  at  them  will  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  reader.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  work  on  comets ;  when 
we  say  that  the  author  is  M.  Guillemin*,  to  whom  we  are  already 
indebted  for  so  many  excellent  volumes  on  physical  science,  we 
need  hardly  add  that  accuracy,  completeness,  method,  and  elegance 
of  style  are  the  characteristics  of  this  splendid  octavo.  Alter  a 
brief  introduction,  M.  Guillemin  describes  the  fabulous  side  of 
comets,  the  superstitions  associated  with  them,  and  the  influence 
which  these  bodies  have  had  on  political  and  social  history.  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  course  abound  in  this  chapter  which  will  be  found  equally 
interesting  to  tho  archreologist  and  the  physicist.  The  nature  of 
comets,  their  movement  iu  space,  and  the  various  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  are  then  successively  discussed,  and  the  author 
contrives  to  render  his  statements  extremely  clear,  while  studi¬ 
ously  avoiding  the  use  of  mathematical  formula?.  The  last 
chapter  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  following  questions: — 
Are  comets  habitable  ?  What  would  happen  if  the  earth  became 
the  satellite  of  a  comet  ?  Is  the  moon  an  ancient  comet  ?  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  eighty  engravings. 

Let  us  now  descend  to  sublunary,  or  rather  sub-cometal  matters, 
and  study  the  history  of  costume  from  the  remotest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.t  Such  a  subject  gives  plenty  of 
scope  for  pictorial  art,  and  nearly  five  hundred  woodcuts  initiate 
us  into  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  so  far  as  dress  is  concerned, 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries.  If  we  look  first  at  the 
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articles  of  clothing  used  hv  the  Gallo-Romans,  and  then  at  the 
absurd  toilet  of  the  incroyables  and  the  merveilhuses  ot  the  tune 
of  the  Directory,  we  shall  have  the  two  extreme  limits  ot 
the  -round  which  M.  Quicherat  has  occupied.  Yv  ith  such  a  book 
at  their  disposal  as  that  before  us,  artists  have  no  longer  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  representing  in  their  pictures  mediaeval  barons  and  ladies 
dressed  like  the  contemporaries  of  Francis  I  The  Histoire  du 
costume  had  long  been  a  favourite  idea  of  the  learned  author,  and 
some  parts  of  the  volume  will  be  recognized  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  Maqasin  pittoresque;  but  even  these  have  undergone  caret  ul 
revision,  and  all  the  part  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century  is  new. 
We  need  not  say  that  amusing  anecdotes  abound  in  this  volume  ; 
even  dromedaries  have  their  special  paragraph;  for  during  Hie 
campaign  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt  and  the  occupation  of  that  country 
by  the  French,  those  animals  were  obliged  to  do  military  duty ,  amt 
•wore  a  kind  of  uniform.  Improved  as  we  are  in  many  respects 
(we  generalize  the  remark  because  French  fashions  are  followed 
throughout  the  world),  we  might  in  some  respects  profitably 
return  to  the  costume  of  some  of  our  predecessors ;  and  it  Mine. 
Tallien  and  Robespierre  are  not  exactly  safe  models,  the  dresses  ot 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  at  any  rate  more  sen¬ 
sible  in  many  points  than  those  of  our  own  time. 

M.  Louis  Yeuillot’s  Jesus- Christ  * * * §  is  at  once  a  work  of  edifica¬ 
tion  and  a  pictorial  history  of  sacred  art.  What  an  inex¬ 
haustible  field  for  the  engraver  and  the  draughtsman !  All  the 
treasures  of  the  prae-Rafiaellite  schools,  the  Renaissance,  and 
modern  days  are  open  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing  but  the 
trouble  of  selection.  M.  Veuillot  has  divided  his  volume  into  three 
parts  corresponding  respectively  with  the  prophecies  about  our  Loi  d, 
His  life  on  earth,  and  His  life  in  the  Church.  We  are  thus  taken 
back  as  far  as  the  creation  of  man,  Pisano,  an  Italian  artist  ol  the 
fourteenth  century,  supplying  the  subject  of  an  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  third  division  of  the  volume  is  the  one  to  which 
readers  will  naturally  turn  who  are  curious  to  see  whether  M. 
Veuillot  can  ever  divest  himself  of  the  trenchant  and  abusive  style 
in  which  he  denounces  all  those  who  do  not  share  his  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  views.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him, 
whilst  treating  of  the  influences  of  Christianity  on  the  world,  to 
avoid  having  a  fling  at  the  Reformation ;  and  no  amount  ol  evi¬ 
dence  will  ever  convince  him  that  Rabelais  and  Luther  do  not 
represent  the  same  intellectual  and  spiritual  tendencies.  V,  e  pre¬ 
fer  leaving  these  points  unnoticed,  and  will  only  speak  of  those 
parts  of  M.  Veuillot’s  volume  which  seem  to  us  really  valuable  ; 
we  mean  his  biography  of  our  Lord  and  the  history  of  the 
early  Christians.  The  aesthetic  chapter  entitled  “  Jesus-Christ 
dans  Tart  ”  is  the  work  of  M.  E.  Cartier,  whose  laborious  researches 
on  Christian  art  have  made  him  an  excellent  coadjutor  of  M. 
Veuillot.  Sixteen  large  chromolithographs  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  engravings  place  before  us  reproductions  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  religious  painting,  engraving,  and  sculpture. 

Under  the  title  Le  denouement  t,  M.  Michel  Masson  has  con¬ 
tributed  an  excellent  addition  to  Messrs.  Hachette  s  Bibliothhque 
des  merveilles.  It  is  perhaps  a  melancholy  reflection  that  devoted- 
ness  and  self-sacrifice  should  be  classed  amongst  u  wonders,  and 
some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  accuse  the  author  of  being 
sarcastic.  He  means,  however,  simply  to  enumerate  extraordinary 
and  exceptional  acts  of  heroism,  and  ire  has  classified  and  arranged 
systematically  a  number  of  anecdotes  some  of  which  are  already 
well  Imown  to  most  readers. 

M.  Ernest  Merault  has  contrived  to  throw  fresh  interest  upon  a 
subject  which  has  been  repeatedly  treated,  and  yet  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  young.  J  Beginning  with  the  insect  world,  he  collects 
a  large  number  of  facts  illustrating  the  care  which  animals  take 
of  their  offspring',  and  he  gives  at  the  same  time  many  details 
on  physiology  and  anatomy  which  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the 
further  study  of  nature.  The  woodcuts  profusely  added  to  the 
letterpress  strike  us  as  remarkably  accurate. 

The  journals  entitled  Le  tour  du  monde  and  Le  journal  de  la 
jeunesse,  likewise  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette,  pursue  their  useful 
career,  and  many  of  the  wonderful  or  amusing  narratives  they 
contain  reappear  subsequently  in  a  separate  form,  thus  doing 
double  service.  M.  Girardin's  Nous  autres  and  Mme.  Colomb  s 
La  file  de  Cariles  belong  to  this  category;  both  are  excellent 
Christmas  books,  and  will  afford  plenty  of  amusement  to  the 
smaller  members  of  the  community.§  The  travels  of  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  the  expedition  of  jthe  two  ships 
Germania  and  Hansct  to  the  North  Pole,  and  M.  Elisee  Recluss 
journey  to  Transylvania  are  amongst  the  leading  subjects  discussed 
in  the  Tour  du,  monde  ||  for  this  year.  The  second  volume  of  this 
publication  gives  us  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin’s  usual  summary  of 
the  present  state  of  geographical  science,  and  the  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions  are  as  good  as  ever. 

M.  Joubert  de  Saint- Amand  has  just  published  a  delightful  little 
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volume  on  Mme.  Emile  de  Girardin,  whom  he  aptly  calls  the 
«  Sevio-ne  of  the  nineteenth  century.”*  It  appears  that  she  accu- 
ululated  a  large  correspondence,  the  materials  of  which  were 
supplied  by  Balzac,  Jules  Sandeau,  Victor  Hugo,  feoumet,  the  two 
Dumas,  George  Sand-in  fact,  all  the  representatives  of  contempo¬ 
rary  French  literature  and  art.  To  those  privileged  persons  who 
remember  the  fascinating  soirees  of  the  hotel  m  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Mme.  de 
Girardin  should  have  excited  such  admiration  and  won  so  many 
friends.  We  are  sorry  that  M.  de  Saint-Amand  has  not  used 
the  whole  mass  of  documents  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  he 
has  made  an  excellent  choice,  and  the  letters  of  Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Mdlle.  Rachel,  ably  annotated  by  the  editor, 
form  a  most  interesting  collection,  which  throws  abundant  light 
upon  the  character  and  biography,  not  only  of  Delphine  -my, 
hut  of  the  author  of  Atala,  the  poet  who  wrote  Jocelyn,  and 
the  last  real  interpreter  of  the  classical  drama.  The  description 
of  Mdlle.  Rachel’s  early  life  and  that  of  her  death  are  pain¬ 
fully  interesting.  A  portrait  of  Mme.  Emile  de  Girardin  has 
been  added  hy  way  of  frontispiece. 

The  new  series  of  M.  de  Villemessant’s  Memoir es  d'unjournaliM 
contains  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  written  by  the  author 
diirino'  the  vacations  of  the  last  French  Parliamentary  session. 
We  find  from  his  preface  that  the.  editor  of  Figaro  still  believes 
firmly  in  the  restoration  of  monarchical  government,  but  he  thinks 
that  there  are  many  scoundrels  to  punish  “  before  the  King  comes 
to  his  own  again.”  In  the  meanwhile  he  begins  his  volume  by  a 
hatch  of  stones  about  gambling  and  gamblers -that  is  to  say, 
about  the  transactions  of  very  questionable  people.  .  lhe  next 
chapter  is  a  short  one  dedicated  to  a  few  stray  reminiscences  ot 
Mdlle.  Rachel,  Nadar,  Pascal  Grousset,  and  Rochefort;  these  ap¬ 
pear  successively,  introducing  sundry  episodes  connected  with  tne 
siege  of  Paris. 

The  military  recollections  of  Colonel  de  Gonneville  J,  published 
hv  his  daughter,  the  Countess  de  Mirabeau,  form  an  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  already  extensive  library  of  memoirs  on  the  history 
of  the  last  seventy  years.  Baron  Ambert,  an  intimate  friend  ot  the 
Colonel,  has  given  a  sketch  of  him  which  opens  the  volume,  and  a 
kind  of  summary  of  the  narrative  itself.  We  must  not  expect  to 
find  here  a  scientific  account  of  strategic  operations, .  a  book  like 
those  of  Jomini  or  Napier ;  M.  de  Gonneville  merely  anus  at  giving 
a  description  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  erratic  lite  ot  a 
soldier  who  went  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  Empire.  His  style  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  variety 
of  scenes  through  which  he  conducts  us  from  France  to  Ger¬ 
many,  taking  Italy  and  Spain  on  the  way,  keeps  the  reader  con- 
stantly  interested.  Colonel  de  Gonneville  lived  long  enough  o 
see  France  invaded  by  the  German  armies  in  1870  and  Count 
Moltke  wiping  off  at  Gravelotte  the  disasters  of  Jena  and 

Count  Roselly  de  Lorgueshas  long  since  concerned  himself  with 
the  reputation  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  thick  octavo  he 
has  iust  composed  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
coverer  of  the  New  World  ought  to  receive  the  honours  of  canoni¬ 
zation^  It  would  he  impossible  to.  give  here  an  analysis  01 
his  strange  work,  hut  we  may  briefly  say  that  Count .  de 
Lortmes  represents  Columbus  as  le  demonstrateur  de  la  creation , 
andC“  the  Apostle  of  the  Word  of  God.”  If,  he  says,  the  Christian 
virtues  of  the  Genoese  sailor  are  not  yet  universally  known,  and  it 
he  is  not  enrolled  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  it  is  merely  because  his 
hioo-raphv  has  hitherto  been  written  by  Protestants,  who,  being 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Church,  were  interested  in  misleading 
the  public  as  to  his  real  character  and  his  exceptional  holiness. 
Our  author  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  was  a  providential  event,  brought  to  pass  at  a  time  fixed  m 
the  decrees  of  God,  and  that  the  coming  ot  Columbus  was  an¬ 
nounced  hy  the  prophets  of  old.  It  appears  that  a  few  years  ago 
Cardinal  Donnet,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  had  asked  that  the 
cause  of  the  Italian  sailor  should  he  introduced,  as  the  phrase  is, 
hy  the  congregation  specially  appointed  to  report  oil  such  cases, 
and  many  members  ol  the  Vatican  Council  had  pledged  themselves 
to  support  the  petition;  hut  the  disasters  of  France  and  the 
invasion  of  Rome  prevented  the  business  from  being  proceeded 
with. 

The  new  volume  of  M.  Desire  Nisard||  is  really  a  reprint, 
very  little  altered,  of  the  Etudes  de  critique  litteraire 
which  appeared  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The .  famous 
manifeste  contre  la  littcrature  facile  which  forms  the  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  produced,  when  first  published,  a  sensation 
which  has  not  yet  been  forgotten.  Printed  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris  (1834),  at  the  time  when  the  Romantic  movement 
was  at  its  height,  it  obtained  what  our  neighbours  would  call 
un  succes  de  scandale,  and,  coupled  with  the  well-known  work 
entitled  Les  po'etes  latins  de  la  decadence,  it  brought  down  upon  the 
devoted  author's  head  a  perfect  storm  of  abuse.  He  was  accused 
of  being  a  reactionist,  a  fool,  and  an  idiot.  He  had  been  hold 
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enough  to  assert  that  Victor  Hugo  was  not  altogether  free  from 
defects,  and  that  Lamartine  might  pay  greater  attention  to 
his  style,  hide  tree.  However,  M.  Nisard  has  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  obloquy  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  miserable 
fiasco  of  the  Romanticists,  as  exhibited  in  their  present  literary 
productions,  fully  justifies  the  objections  raised  by  our  author 
against  la  littirature  facile.  This  article  is  followed  by  two 
essays  respectively  treating  of  Victor  Hugo  in  1836  and  of 
Lamartine  in  1837.  The  author  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
had  just  published  his  sketch  of  Mirabeau,  the  prose  tragedy 
entitled  Angelo,  tyran  de  Padoue,  and  the  Chants  du  cr6- 
puseule.  Lamartine  was  exciting  much  attention  by  his 
Jocelyn.  Now,  however  disposed  we  may  be  to  acknowledge 
the  genius  of  these  two  authors — and  perhaps  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  do  acknowledge  it — we  cannot  help  deploring  that  they 
both  should  have  yielded  so  entirely  to  the  seductions  of  la 
literature  facile  ;  aud  if  M.  Nisard’s  criticism  was  amply  justified 
in  1 834,  how  much  more  so  now,  when  the  Contemplations,  L’homme 
(jui  rit,  aud  Quatre-vingt-treize  have  exhibited  M.  Victor  Hugo’s 
utter  disregard  of  taste,  style,  and  propriety  in  their  most  ele¬ 
mentary  forms.  Lamartine’s  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  and 
Recucillements  poHiques,  disfigured  by  blemishes  of  the  worst 
kind,  become  positively  repulsive,  so  far  as  literary  qualities  are 
concerned,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  Harmonies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  first  Meditations.  But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  on 
M.  Nisard’s  volume.  In  addition  to  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
it  contains  the  well-known  notice  of  Armand  Carrel,  and  two 
essays  on  England  and  on  Lord  Byron. 

M.  Vitet  was  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  new  French 
school  in  literature,  and  he  never  would  have  fallen  under  the 
censure  of  M.  Nisard.* * * §  His  dramatic  sketches  on  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century — the  Barricades,  the  j Stats  de  Blois,  the 
Htats  d'  Orleans —  were  attempts  to  revive  in  a  picturesque 
manner  some  striking  incidents  in  the  wars  of  religion,  and  he 
could  quote  as  a  precedent  in  this  style  of  composition  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  President  Henault.  The  essays  collected  in 
the  volume  before  us,  though  not  possessing  any  special  im¬ 
portance,  are  clever  specimens  of  criticism,  aud  the  reader  will 
notice  particularly  the  seven  letters  on  the  siege  of  Paris  inserted 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  four  years  ago.  The  biographical 
sketch  of  M.  Vitet  which  serves  as  a  preface  to  the  volume  is  by 
M.  Guizot ;  and  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Academie  Francaise 
in  answer  to  the  cliscours  de  reception  of  MM.  Gratry  and  Octave 
Feuillet  are  likewise  worth  reading. 

M.  Pauly’s  new  edition  of  Moliere  t  may  be  recommended  to 
readers  who  like  correct  printing  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  original  text.  The  eighth  and  last  volume  comprises,  besides 
Les  femmes  savantes,  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  and  the  lyric  poems. 

M.  Paul  Janet,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  has  just 
published  three  volumes  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Le  materialisme  contemporain  J  is  not  altogether  a  new  book  ; 
but  in  publishing  a  second  edition  of  it,  the  author  has  made 
a  few  alterations  in  the  original  work,  suppressing  one  chapter 
and  replacing  it  by  another.  The  essay  on  Darwinism  which 
has  thus  disappeared  is  intended  to  form  part  of  another 
treatise  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  a 
criticism  of  M.  Viardot’s  Libre  examen,  a  volume  published  some 
time  ago,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  popular  summary  of  Dr. 
Buchner’s  theories.  M.  Janet  justly  denounces  the  egregious 
fallacy  of  claiming  on  the  side  of  free-thinking  all  philosophers 
whose  doctrines  are  not  strictly  orthodox.  It  is  a  question  whether 
Buffon,  for  instance,  would  have  felt  much  flattered  by  his 
association  with  Diderot  and  Epicurus ;  at  all  events  the  long 
list  of  writers  named  by  M.  Sainte-Beuvc  as  M.  Viardot’s  fellow- 
religionists  were  far  from  belonging  to  the  same  school,  and  the 
imposing  mass  of  authorities  thus  quoted  proves  nothing. 
Recapitulating,  apropos  of  M.  Viardot,  the  arguments  which  he 
lias  developed  in  the  course  of  his  volume,  M.  Janet  shows  that,  if 
mankind  is  merely  the  result  of  the  brute  forces  of  nature,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  account  for  the  notions  of  liberty,  justice,  fraternity, 
and  the  like,  which  most  free-thinkers  professedly  adopt  as  fer¬ 
vently  as  the  strictest  orthodox  religionist  would  do. 

In  discussing  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution,  M.  Janet 
does  not  intend  to  put  forth  a  fresh  theory  of  that  great  event  §  ; 
his  only  aim  is  to  collect  and  discuss  the  various  opinions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  diilerent  schools  of  politicians  on  its  bearings,  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  its  results.  If  we  examine  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  find  that  they  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  two  principal  groups.  During  the  period  comprised 
between  1789  and  1848  impartial  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
scarcely  known ;  whether  those  who  dealt  with  it  belonged,  like 
Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  Saint-Martin,  to  the  religious 
school,  or  like  M.  Louis  Blanc  to  the  democratic,  their  prejudices 
were  essentially  the  same,  although  in  contrary  directions,  aud 
they  were  either  apologists  or  detractors  a  outrance.  But  after 
the  events  of  1 848,  when  the  consequences  of  ultra-democracy 
became  more  clearly  apparent  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  the 
enthusiasm  of  reasonable  Liberals  began  to  subside ;  and  whilst 
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many  writers  originally  hostile  to  the  new  ideas  learned  to  admit 
that,  after  all,  the  old  order  of  things  could  scarcely  be  justified  as 
a  whole,  others  felt  inclined  to  question  the  supposed  good 
results  of  all  the  political  and  social  changes  introduced  by 
the  Revolution.  M.  Janet  examines  carefully  the  various 
theories  propounded  on  the  subject,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whilst  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
justifiable  and  necessary,  the  means  by  which  these  principles 
were  established  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  detestable. 
Force  is  admissible  as  a  means  of  resistance  to  oppression ;  when 
it  becomes  a  means  of  oppression,  nothing  can  sanction  it.  The 
cardinal  fault  of  the  Revolutionists  was  that  they  substituted  one 
despotism  instead  of  another ;  oppression  was  the  essence  of  their 
system.  Besides,  the  use  of  force  wTas  with  them  habitual,  whereas 
it  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to  at  critical  epochs,  when  society  is 
imperilled.  M.  Janet  thinks  that  the  only  resource  for  France  now 
is  self-government  honestly  and  conscientiously  carried  out. 

M.  Janet’s  volume  on  ethics  *  is  one  of  the  best  manifestoes 
of  modern  French  spiritualism.  He  divides  his  work  into  three 
books,  the  first  being  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  good  per  se, 
or  the  final  aim  of  all  human  action  ;  the  second  treats  of  law  or 
duty ;  and  the  third  examines  the  problem  of  morality.  In  his 
preface  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  whole  subject,  stating 
the  fundamental  principles  which  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
argument. 

M.  J ules  Lacroix  t  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his  dramatic 
works,  and  we  turn  with  interest  to  three  volumes  of  tragedies 
which  in  their  day  obtained  much  success  and  caused  considerable 
sensation.  The  plays  which  interest  us  most  are  the  translations 
or  rather  the  adaptations  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  efforts  made  to 
acclimatize  on  the  French  stage  the  masterpieces  of  one  of  the 
least  French  of  authors.  The  versions  designed  merely  for  read¬ 
ing  are  difficult  enough,  as  we  can  see  by  reference  to  those  of  M. 
Guizot,  M.  Montegut,  and  M.  Hugo :  but  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  reducing  Shakspeare  to  the  proportions  of  the  French 
stage,  the  obstacles  are  increased  a  hundredfold.  M.  Lacroix, 
in  treating  Macbeth  and  King  Lear,  has,  we  think,  been  fairly 
successful,  but  we  must  not  look  here  for  the  stately 
Alexandrine  of  Racine  or  for  Corneille's  gorgeous  couplet.  Like 
other  poets  of  the  Romantic  school,  M.  Lacroix  adopts  the 
senno  pedestris ;  he  indulges  in  enjambements,  awkward  caesuras, 
&c. ;  his  style  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  stilted  that  it  often 
looks  slipshod.  Together  with  the  tragedies,  he  gives  us  the  prin¬ 
cipal  criticisms  passed  upon  them  by  the  periodical  press,  and  other 
documents  of  value  as  illustrating  the  history  of  contemporary 
literature. 

The  Bibliotheque  universelle  J  devotes  in  its  new  number  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  to  the  Society  for  the  Reform  of  International  Law ; 
its  other  papers  are  all  more  or  less  valuable,  and  we  would  notice 
especialty  the  chroniques,  or  gossip  on  Parisian  and  Italian  matters ; 
these  chapters,  which  form  a  standing  part  of  every  number,  are 
always  extremely  well  done  and  full  of  information.  Even  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  might  take  a  useful  hint  from 
the  variety  which  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Biblioth  cque  universelle. 
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FRANCE. 

THE  opening  of  the  new  Opera  House  was  not  destined 
to  he  the  only  sensation  of  the  week  at  Paris.  Mar¬ 
shal  MacMahon,  having  had  his  hour  of  pleasure,  seems 
to  have  thought  it  time  to  attend  to  business,  and  on 
"Wednesday  sent  a  Message  to  the  Assembly  which  led  to 
a  Ministerial  defeat  and  a  Ministerial  crisis.  The  Message 
was,  however,  not  really  so  successful  as  the  opening  of 
the  Opera.  This  gorgeous  building,  which  was  intended 
to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Empire,  and  which  was 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  profuse  magnificence  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  every  Imperial  undertaking  before  the  failure 
of  the  Mexican  expedition  put  the  first  check  on  extrava¬ 
gance,  has  been  completed  by  other  hands  and  under 
strangely  unexpected  circumstances.  The  building  was  so 
large,  and  in  so  forward  a  state,  and  so  much  money  had 
been  sunk  in  it,  that  it  seemed  foolish  not  to  finish  it  even 
now  that  the  Imperial  dynasty  is  in  exile,  and  that  economy 
and  retrenchment  have  become  obligatory  on  France.  The 
time  at  which  it  has  happened  to  be  finished  has  been  a 
fortunate  one.  The  opening  of  the  Opera  has  been  the 
great  event  of  the  Paris  winter  season,  and  the  presence 
of  numberless  personages  belonging  more  or  less  to  the 
class  of  crowned  heads,  as  well  as  of  our  own  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  lent  dignity  and  interest  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  To  invite  the  Lord  Mayor  to  represent  England 
at  the  ceremony  was  a  most  happy  thought.  Foreigners 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  invented  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  see  and  admire  their  own  creation  ; 
and  it  very  much  increases  the  pleasure  of  showing  a 
courtesy  when  those  to  whom  the  tribute  is  paid  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  people  of  all  others  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  In 
England,  too,  although  the  Lord  Mayor  is  not  perhaps  to 
us  the  sublime  and  legendary  being  which  he  is  to  Parisians, 
the  long  and  honourable  traditions  of  the  office  invest  him 
with  an  interest  which  we  are  glad  to  see  recognized  by 
a  neighbouring  capital.  No  city  can  approach  Paris  in 
the  art  of  doing  those  things  well  which  belong  to  the 
elegances  rather  than  the  greatness  of  life ;  and  the 
opening  of  the  Opera  was  carried  out  in  the  best  Paris 
style.  Parisians  love'shows  of  all  kinds,  and  have  a  sort 
of  vague  and  general  wish  to  be  under  a  Government  that 
is  sure  to  provide  these.  But  they  have  also,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  hate  such  Governments 
when  they  have  got  them ;  and  if,  on  the  opening  night, 
the  thought  crossed  many  Parisian  minds  that  to  the 
Empire  the  Opera  was  due,  and  that  under  the  Empire 
grand  doings  of  all  kinds  would  be  likely  to  be  always 
going  on,  the  kindred  thought  must  also  have  been  present 
that  to  destroy  an  Empire  was  even  more  delightful 
than  to  establish  it.  The  time  has  passed  by  when  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  France  could  be  found  in  a 
liberal  provision  of  pretty  sights  for  the  Parisians. 

The  cares  of  government  press  heavily  on  Marshal 
MacMahon,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  he  has  at  last 
taken  a  step  which  was  not  without  hazard,  but  which 
he  seems  to  have  thought  forced  upon  him  by  circum¬ 
stances.  .  He  has  personally  told  the  Assembly  what  he 
wished  it  to  do,  and  intimated  in  very  unmistakable 
language  that,  if  it  refused  to  do  what  he  wished,  it  must 
soon  cease  to  exist.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if 
he  might  easily  be  content  with  doing  nothing.  He  is 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  every  one  is  content  that  he 
should  be  there ;  and  if  no  one  will  organize  his  powers, 
he  can  use  his  powers  perfectly  wrell  without  their  being 
organized.  The  Assembly  will  not  vote  Constitutional  Laws ; 


but  it  votes  ordinary  laws  ;  it  lays  on  almost  enough  taxes  ; 
and  if  it  often  makes  itself  ridiculous,  that  does  not  do 
the  President  any  harm.  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  the  Assembly,  it  accomplishes  two  useful  purposes. 
It  gives  a  guarantee  to  the  country  that  the  Government 
shall  pursue  a  policy  which  it  dares  to  avow,  and  it  makes 
the  various  parties  fight  out  their  quarrels  in  an  arena 
where  the  vanquished  do  not  suffer  very  severely.  That  a 
Provisional  Government  should  not  be  too  clearly  defined 
seems  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  ;  for  if  its  character  is  made 
clear  and  intelligible,  it  ceases  to  be  provisional  in  so 
far  as  it  fosters  the  expectation  that  what  is  to  succeed 
it  must  be  like  it.  Still,  with  all  these  excellent  reasons  for 
being  content  with  things  as  they  are,  the  Marshal  is  not 
content.  He  has  subjected  himself  to  a  personal  defeat 
rather  than  have  his  wish  for  organization  remain  any 
longer  neglected.  He  must  have  some  grounds  for  desiring 
so  strongly  a  change  which  he  cannot  get  the  Assembly  to 
make.  In  the  first  place,  although  he  is  on  good  terms 
with  the  Assembly  just  now,  he  may  not  be  on  such  good 
terms  with  it  a  little  while  hence ;  and  as  he  recognizes  its 
sovereign  powers  in  everything  but  the  right  to  depose 
him,  he  might  be  reduced  either  to  holding  place  without 
power,  or  to  exercising  power  in  defiance  of  the  present  or 
a  future  Assembly  ;  and  this  is  a  danger  against  which  he 
naturally,  as  he  says  in  his  Message,  wishes  to  guard  while 
there  is  yet  time.  In  the  next  place,  he  may  die,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  think  of  the  confusion  ■which  his  death  might 
cause.  The  most  provisional  of  Governments  cannot  help 
wishing  to  know  what  the  next  Provisional  Government 
will  be  like.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  most  presses  on  the  Marshal’s  mind  is 
that  he  finds  it  impossible  that  his  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  really  provisional.  A  nation  cannot  go  on 
for  seven  years  without  a  notion  of  what  is  to  happen 
when  the  seven  years  are  over.  Every  party  tries  to  make 
use  of  the  interregnum  for  its  own  purposes.  The 
Marshal  must  work  with  some  set  of  people.  He  cannot 
avoid  giving  a  preference.  He  wants  assistance,  and  his 
assistants  have  ideas  and  plans  of  their  own.  He  has  made 
his  choice,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  he  has  chosen  the 
Orleanists.  They  best  represent  to  him  what  he  means 
by  Conservatism.  The  Legitimists  and  Imperialists  might 
suit  him  equally  well  under  other  circumstances,  and  he 
has  many  personal  ties  that  bind  him  to  both  these  parties. 
But  the  Orleanists,  although  they  do  not  awaken  much  sym¬ 
pathy  in  France,  are  regarded  with  a  milder  antipathy  than 
Legitimists  or  Imperialists.  They  can  furnish  him  with 
plenty  of  men  of  station  and  ability  to  hold  office.  They 
have  a  large  Parliamentary  following.  They  alone  of  the 
monarchical  parties  have  the  advantage  of  having  their 
specimens  of  royalty  on  the  spot.  Urged  by  his  advisers, 
and  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  convictions,  Marshal 
MacMahon  has  accordingly  come  forward  suddenly,  used 
his  personal  authority,  and  attempted  half  to  win  and 
half  to  threaten  the  Assembly  into  creating  a  Senate. 

This  creation  of  a  Senate  is  the  special  device  of  the 
Orleanists.  What  is  meant  by  a  Senate  is  a  body  which 
during  the  existence  of  the  Septennate  shall  be  able  to  keep 
the  Assembly  in  check,  stop  unwelcome  laws  being  passed, 
act  as  the  good  friends  and  yet  controllers  of  the  President, 
govern  when  any  crisis  arises,  and  keep  the  machinery  of 
administration  in  safe  hands.  Every  Second  Chamber, 
since  France  first  tried  to  see  what  Second  Chambers  were 
like,  has  been  the  submissive  ally  or  tool  of  the  existing 
Government,  and  the  only  difference  which  a  Senate  would 
now  present  would  be  that  it  would  be  more  directly  asso- 
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dated  with  the  Government,  and  more  a  part  of  the 
Government,  than  it  was  allowed  to  he  under  preceding 
systems.  Its  members  would  be,  perhaps,  partly  elected  ; 
but  the  institution  would  be  useless  unless  either  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  so  managed  that  the  elected  would  vote  with  the 
nominated  members,  or  that  the  nominated  members  would 
have  an  infallible  majority.  With  such  a  body  at  command, 
presided  over,  as  it  probably  would  be,  by  the  Duke,  of 
Aumale,  able  in  conjunction  with  the  President  to  dissolve 
at  pleasure  any  future  Assembly,  ready  in  case  of  necessity 
to  supply  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President,  and  entitled 
in  case  of  the  President  quarrelling  openly  with  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  throw  the  cover  of  a  sort  of  legality  over  his 
acts,  the  Orleatiists  might  hope  to  turn  the  Scptennate  to 
their  exclusive  advantage.  The  device  was  too  trans¬ 
parent.  The  Marshal  was  so  obviously  acting  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Orleanists  that  all  the  other  parties 
voted  against  the  proposal,  and  the  majority  was 
so  overwhelming  that  the  Ministry  did  not  think 
it,  advisable  to  ask  that  the  precise  amount  by  which 
they  were  defeated  should  be  recorded.  Of  course, 
as  the  Marshal  himself  had  intervened,  the  real 
nature  and  object  of  the  proposal  could  not  be  openly 
characterized.  Proper  respect  for  the  Marshal  forbade  that 
he  should  be  accused  of  having  a  wirepuller  behind  him. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  sake  of  that  amount  of  argument 
which  politeness  demanded  that  M.  Laboulaye  shfmlu 
point  out  the  theoretical  objections  to  making  a  Second 
Chamber,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  and  without  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  supremo  authority.  A  Republican 
Senate  would  not  suit  a  Monarchy,  nor  a  Monarchical 
Senate  a  Republic,  and  to  decide  the  character  of  the 
Senate  was  really  to  decide  what  Government  should  succeed 
the  Septennate.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  Orleanist 
leaders  should  have  hazarded  a  stroke  the  failure  of  which 
seemed  so  inevitable.  Possibly  they  believed  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  intervention  of  the  Marshal  would  really  impress  the 
Assembly,  and  the  prize  at  which  they  were  aiming  was 
so  splendid  that  it  was  worth  risking  something  to  gain 
it.  Possibly  they  foresaw  a  defeat,  but  believed  that  a 
defeat  must  be  followed  by  a  dissolution,  and  hoped  that  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  they  might  be  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Assembly  having  appeared  to  thwart  the 
Marshal  in  his  efforts  to  give  peace  to  France.  Possibly, 
also,  they  may  have  wished,  to  commit  the  Marshal  by  his 
open  alliance  with  them,  and  then  force  him  to  confide  to 
them  the  management  of  the  next  election.  In  deference  to 
a  theoretical  system  of  Ministerial  responsibility  which  the 
Marshal  himself  had  just  entirely  repudiated,  all  the 
defeated  Ministers  resigned ;  and  endless  rumours  have 
been  floating  as  to  who  arc  likely  to  be  their  successors. 
If  the  Marshal  and  his  advisers  determine  to  let  things  go 
tm  quietly  for  a  time,  and  if  the  questions  of  a  Constitutional 
Law  and  of  a  Dissolution  are  allowed  to  sleep,  it  makes  little 
difference  how  the  Ministerial  cards  are  shuffled ;  and  the 
present  Ministry,  with  a  slight  transformation  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  would  do  as  well  as  any  other.  But,  if  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  takes  office  with  the  avowed  object  of 
making  the  Assembly  dissolve  itself,  the  state  of  things 
will  be  very  different ;  and  whether  the  Orleanists  are  able 
to  ride  the  storm  or  not,  they  may.  confidently  reiv  on 
setting  it  in  motion. 

O 


ALFONSO  XII. 

HE  earlier  accounts  of  the  sudden  accession  of 
Alfonso  XII.  produced  an  impression  that,  since  the 
English  Restoration,  no  change  in  the  form  of  a  national 
Government  had  been  attended  with  satisfaction  so 
universal.  In  the  course  of  a  day  all  resistance  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  When  the  Army  of  the  Centre  had  pronounced, 
the  Army  of  the  North,  and  even  the  Army  of  Cuba, 
mutinied  by  telegraph  ;  and  the  adherents  of  Alfonso  who 
had  been  sent  to  prison  in  the  morning  formed  themselves 
into  a  Regency  in  the  afternoon.  Spanish  residents  in 
Paris  waited  in  Court  costume  on  the  young  and  lucky 
Prince  ;  and  it  is  even  stated  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  which  recognized  Marshal  Serrano  three  months 
ago  has  already  transferred  its  official  acknowledgment  to 
the  King.  As  the  navy  was  not  behind  the  army  in  ex¬ 
temporaneous  loyalty,  Alfonso  XII.  will  arrive  in  his 
dominions  with  a  squadron  of  his  own  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  bring  as  a  gilt  to  his  subjects  the  restoration 


of  peace.  Some  of  the  Carlist  leaders  have  already  deserted 
their  own  Sovereign,  assigning  perhaps  as  a  reason  that 
they  had  hitherto  fought  against  a  Republic,  and  that  they 
have  no  quarrel  with  Monarchy.  It  would  be  ungenerous 
to  withhold  good  wishes  from  a  royal  youth  who  returns 
in  triumph  to  the  country  from  which  he  was  driven  into 
exile  as  a  child.  His  education  has  perhaps  been  better 
than  it  would  have  been  if  Queen  Isabella  had  remained 
on  the  throne ;  and  his  claims  are  strengthened  by  the 
practical  demonstration  which  has  occupied  six  years, 
that  the  remedy  for  misgovemment  in  Spain  was  not 
the  deposition  of  a  dynasty.  The  crown  of  which  his 
mother  was  deprived  went  begging  over  Europe  until 
one  spirited  Prince  was  tempted  to  accept  an  offer 
which  be  afterwards  found  to  be  a  delusion.  His  abdica¬ 
tion  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Republicans  to  try  their 
fortune,  with  the  result  of  displaying  their  hopeless  inca¬ 
pacity.  Serrano  found  himself  unable  to  secure  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  people  or  the  confidence  of  the  army ;  and, 
since  the  possibilities  of  revolution  appear  to  be  tempora¬ 
rily  exhausted,  the  constitutional  Monarchy  is  revived  with 
the  approval  probably  of  all  members  of  the  respectable 
classes.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  savage  reaction  which 
followed  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  nor  will  Lis 
grandson  attempt  to  make  himself  an  absolute  King.  If 
be  avoids  all  mistakes,  and  if  he  can  secure  the  fidelity  of 
liis  supporters  and  advisers,  the  unforeseen  experiment  may 
possibly  succeed.  Don  Alfonso  has  as  good  a  title  as  Don 
Carlos  ;  and  if  the  ancient  law  of  Spain  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  French  rule  of  succession  established  in  the  time 
of  Puilif  V.,  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  VII.  has  a 
better  right  than  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand’s  brother. 
Legitimacy  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  Salic 
law.  , 

Notwithstanding  the  external  cheerfulness  of  the  young 
King’s  prospects,  his  well-wishers  must  not  be  unduly 
sanguine.  It  is  unlucky  that  the  restoration  should  be 
effected  when  the  Sovereign  is  still  a  boy.  As  it  is 
impossible  that  at  seventeen  he  can  really  direct  the 
government,  be  must  rely  on  soldiers  aud  civilians  who 
have  hitherto  not  succeeded  in  giving  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  Spain.  Charles  II.  returned  to  England  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  which 
had  for  some  years  submitted,  against  its  will,  to  the 
dictation  of  the  army.  The  revolution  winch  places  Don 
Alfonso  on  the  throne  was  exclusively  effected  by  the 
army,  and  the  creations  of  military  politicians  in  Spain 
have  not  been  durable.  Startling  changes  have  repeatedly 
occurred  as  if  in  regular  celebration  of  an  anniversary- 
Four  years  ago  the  arrival  of  King  Amadeo  coincided 
with  the  assassination  of  Prim,  and  exactly  a  year  before 
the  p’roclamation  of  the  restored  Monarchy  General  Pavia 
turned  the  Republican  Cortes  out  of  doors.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  first  measure  of  the  new  reign  will  be 
the  convocation  of  another  Cortes,  which  will  not  fail  to 
approve  of  a  revolution  in  which  the  nation  was  never 
consulted.  Of  all  the  former  Parliamentary  parties  only 
a  section  of  the  Moderates  are  pledged  to  the  cause  of 
Alfonso  ;  and  Sagasta,  whose  unpopularity  perhaps  accele¬ 
rated  the  crisis,  is  himself  a  Moderate.  It  ’  appears  that 
Zorrilla,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Progressists,  and 
Castelar,  as  representative  of  the  Republicans,  urged 
upon  Sagasta  the  expediency  of  anticipating  the  outbreak 
of  the  Alfonsist  conspiracy  by  the  dismissal  of  Pkimo  de. 
Rivera  from  the  office  of  Captain-General  of  Madrid. 
The  hesitation  of  the  Minister  was  probably  not  the  main 
cause  of  the  success  of  a  movement  which  depended 
wholly  upon  the  army,  but  the  fact  remains  that  all  the 
known  leaders  of  parties  are  opposed  to  the  restora¬ 
tion.  Although  they  are  powerless  for  the  moment, 
they  may  perhaps  hereafter  find  military  allies  to 
mutiny  on  their  behalf  against  the  established  Go¬ 
vernment.  Excuses  for  rebellion  are  never  wanting  in 
Spain ;  and  the  King  and  his  advisers  will  be  accused 
of  usurpation  when  they  select  among  a  score  of  recent 
Constitutions  the  particular  string  of  formulas  which  may 
seem  most  convenient  for  the  time.  Among  the  Ministers 
are  to  be  found  followers  of  Narvaez,  who  of  all  recent 
Spanish  rulers  affected  the  least  respect  for  popular  liberty 
or  Parliamentary  government.  It  is  announced  that 
measures  which  have  been,  perhaps  justly,  obnoxious  to 
the  clergy,  will  be  repealed,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
provoking  strong  excitement.  For  the  present,  the  only 
newspapers  allowed  to  appear  are  those  which  support  the 
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restoration  ;  and  an  indefinite  interval  may  perhaps  elapse 
before  it  is  thought  safe  to  abolish  the  restriction. 
Political  opposition  may  perhaps  be  safely  defied  as  long 
as  the  army  is  faithful ;  but  the  rival  pretensions  of 
ambitious  generals  will  be  a  source  of  perpetual  danger. 

It  is  difficult  to  acquit  Serrano  of  timidity  and  rash¬ 
ness.  He  ought  to  have  appointed  a  new  and  trustworthy 
Captain-General  of  Madrid  before  he  took  the  command 
of  the  Northern  army,  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
faithful  if  the  existing  Government  had  retained  power  in 
the  capital.  Sagasta,  an  astute  and  experienced  politician, 
seems  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  occasion,  when  he 
arrested  the  principal  supporters  of  Don  Alfonso  and 
yet  left  their  military  chief  in' command  of  the  garrison. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  statement  that  Serrano  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle  was  invented  in  Madrid.  The  con¬ 
spirators  would  probably,  if  they  had  believed  the  story, 
have  been  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  the  inevitable 
disclosure  of  the  fiction  could  only  weaken  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  best  excuse  for  the  late  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Government  and  his  Minister  is  that  a  more  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  would  probably  have  been  useless.  Zorrilla  and 
Castelar  appear  to  have  shown  a  loyal  desire  to  maintain 
the  existing  form  of  government ;  but  a  system  which 
was  not  even  titularly  a  Republic  could  excite  little  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  certainly  could  not  in  any  case  have 
effectually  opposed  the  resolution  of  the  army.  Marshal 
Serrano  has  now  for  the  second  time  in  less  than  two 
years  found  himself  driven  into  exile,  where  he  may  reflect 
at  his  leisure  on  the  difficulty  of  stopping  a  stone  when 
it  has  been  set  rolling  downhill.  In  half  a  century  of 
revolutions  the  Spaniards  have  never  attempted  to  make 
|the  best  of  existing  conditions.  The  true  remedy  for  the 
faults  of  an  unsatisfactory  King  is  to  restrain  his  excesses, 
to  maintain  the  public  liberty  against  his  encroachments, 
and  in  extreme  cases  to  enforce  abdication  in  favour  of  the 
legitimate  successor.  The  Spanish  plan  is  to  upset  the 
throne,  with  the  result  of  erecting  it  again  when  alterna¬ 
tive  institutions  have  been  found  equally  ephemeral. 

It  is  not  yet  known  who  will  for  the  present  exercise  the 
royal  authority  in  the  name  of  the  King.  The  Ministers 
are  for  the  most  part  civilians  who  must  depend  for  support 
on  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  Among  the  generals,  Pavia, 
who  seems  not  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  last 
revolution,  lias  displayed  at  various  times  both  military 
vigour  and  political  resolution.  A  year  ago  he  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  Government  which  he  had  established, 
and  Primo  de  Rivera  seems  for  the  present  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  preserv¬ 
ing  public  tranquillity  at  present,  especially  as  all  the 
hostile  newspapers  are  suppressed.  The  election  of  the 
Cortes,  though  it  will  be  managed  on  the  ordinary  princi¬ 
ples  so  as  to  secure  a  Government  majority,  may  not  im¬ 
probably  be  the  beginning  of  trouble.  Unless  some  of  the 
old  Parliamentary  leaders  prove  to  be  open  to  conversion, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  conduct  business,  especially  if 
Zorrilla  and  Castelar  should  succeed  in  obtaining  seats. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Sagasta,  even  if  lie  is  not 
denounced  as  a  rebel,  must  in  a  few  months’  tenure  of 
office  have  accumulated  an  amount  of  unpopularity  which 
will  exclude  him  from  the  Cortes.  Even  when  Parliaments 
are  docile,  they  amalgamate  but  awkwardly  with  an 
army.  The  young  King’s  advisers  will  probably  avoid  the 
repeated  mistake  of  investing  their  Cortes  with  constituent 
powers.  It  will  be  a  simpler  and  more  practical  arrange¬ 
ment  to  assume  that  any  constitution  which  may  best 
suit  their  purpose  is  already  in  force.  Two  new  experi¬ 
ments  tried  within  six  years  have  been  found  wholly 
inoperative.  It  would  be  premature  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  genuineness  and  the  value  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  restoration  may  have  been  greeted. 
Alfonso  XII.  is  at  present  ostensibly  opposed  by°all  the 
political  parties  which  have  held  power  in  Spain  since  the 
days  of  Narvaez  and  O’Donnell  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
miCeirfS  con§ra^u^i°ns  from  the  most  opposite  quarters, 
the  German  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Orleans,  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  agree  for  once  in  the 
belief  that  the  restoration  is  a  triumph  of  the  principles  to 
which  they  are  respectively  attached.  In  each  separate 
case  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  so  many  actual  or  possible  potentates  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  Emperor  William 
naturally  prefers  monarchies  to  republics ;  Don  Alfonso  is 
nearly  connected  with  the  House  of  Orleans;  his  mother 
always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Napoleon  III. ; 


and,  finally,  Pius  IX.  may  fairly  hope  that  his  godson,  the 
heir  of  a  devout  dynasty,  will  do  something  for  the  Church. 
To  appease  the  jealousy  of  so  many  hostile  parties,  and  to 
satisfy  expectations  of  so  diverse  a  character,  will  not  be  an 
easy  task. 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  VISIT  TO  BIRMINGHAM. 

IT  is  announced  that  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Bright  will 
visit  Birmingham,  and,  if  his  strength  permits,  will 
address  his  constituents.  It  is  a  visit  which  may  reasonably 
give  pleasure  to  both  parties.  Birmingham  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Bright  of  Birmingham. 
No  constituency  could  have  been  more  faithful  to  a  Liberal 
leader  or  to  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  the  only  constituency 
with  a  minority  member  which  now  returns  members  all  of 
the  same  party ;  and  all  its  members  are  not  only  Liberals, 
but  Liberals  of  what  is  called  an  advanced  type.  Mr.  Bright 
once  said  that,  whatever  the  scheme  of  representation  might 
be,  he  could  not  conceive  of  Birmingham  returning  any 
one  who  was  not  a  Liberal ;  and  his  remark  seems  justified 
by  the  total  absence  at  Birmingham  of  anything  parallel 
to  the  reaction  which  at  Manchester  has  given  to  the 
Conservatives  two  seats,  and  shut  the  doors  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  Mr.  Bright’s  brother.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  any  constituency  could  have  been  more 
indulgent  and  forbearing  to  a  member  whose  ill  health 
has.  long  prevented  him  from  taking  the  part  in  public 
affairs  which  it  seemed  to  belong  to  him  to  take.  If 
Mr.  Bright  was  tolerably  well,  Birmingham  was  sincerely 
pleased,  but  if  Mr.  Bright  was  ill,  Birmingham  could  wait 
without  a  murmur  until  he  got  well.  There  is  something- 
honourable  to  both  the  member  and  the  constituents  in  the 
long  continuance  of  relations  so  harmonious,  which  may 
deserve  to  be  taken  into  account  when  fickleness  is  ascribed 
to  democracies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  often  that 
a  Liberal  constituency  has  such  a  member  as  Mr.  Bright 
to  represent  it.  He  is  in  the  front  rank  of  English  orators, 
and  has  formed  a  nervous  and  singularly  clear  style  on  the 
best  models  of  pure  English.  He  has  taken  up  large 
questions  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  way  that  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  greatness  of  its  own.  Often  narrow  in  his  range, 
intolerant  in  his  judgments,  and  extravagant  in  his 
denunciations,  he  has  still  imported  into  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subjects  which  really  interested  him 
an  ardour,  an  earnestness,  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
have  ,  touched  the  hearts  of  more  critical  hearers  than 
Birmingham  electors.  He  has  worked  hard  for  the  cause 
he  took  up.  He  gave  his  strength,  his  time,  and  his 
thoughts  to  effect  what  he  believed  to  be  high  purposes. 
And,  as  he  has  got  older,  his  general  reputation  has  be¬ 
come  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  even  by  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he  has  risen 
in  popularity.  No  one  who  was  once  hated  so  much  is 
now  hated  so  little.  He  has  made  many  enemies,  but  has 
kept  few ;  and  even  those  who  differ  from  his  opinions 
most  widely  own  that  in  their  way  they  admire  him, 
and  feel  for  him  a  sort  of  good-humoured  and  friendly 
regard. 

The  main  cause  of  this  general  feeling  towards  Mr.  Bright 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  generous  impulse  of 
Englishmen  to  be  proud  of  their  statesmen.  They  are  not 
prone  to  admire  beyond  what  is  due  respectable  politicians 
of  the  second  rank.  They  consider  that  such  men  have  an 
adequate  reward  in  the  opportunity  of  leading  a  useful 
life,  in  the  possession  of  some  social  distinction,  and  in  the 
opportunity  of  seeking  ultimately  an  honourable  asylum  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  towards  the  few  men  who  are 
undoubtedly  something  more  than  successful  politicians, 
and  who  have  stamped  their  impress  on  the  generation  to 
which  they  belong,  Englishmen  feel  attracted  by  ties  of 
permanent  esteem  which  outlast  the  dissolvent  forces  of 
temporary  strifes  and  party  bitternesses.  Here  and  there 
a  persistent  Conservative  would  vow  with  a  sense  of  noble 
superiority  that  he  does  not  think  much  of  Bright  ;  but 
then  lie  would  say  the  same,  if  he  dared,  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

A  nation  is  not,  like  a  chain,  to  be  judged  of  by  its  weakest 
parts,  and  the  English  nation  as  a  whole  has  feelino-s  to¬ 
wards  the  eminent  men  of  all  parties  to  which  the  minds  of 
mere  party  men  are  impervious.  But  such  popularity  as 
Mr.  Bright  enjoys  is  not  solely  to  be  attributed  to  general 
causes.  Special  influences  have  been  at  work  to  promote  and 
increase  it.  One  of  the  great  defects  in  Mr.  Bright  durino* 
the  period  when  he  was  an  active  and  aggressive  politician 
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was  that  lie  could  not  figure  to  himself  his  opponents  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  disguise  of  abstract  and  imaginary  classes. 
Those  whom  he  asserted  to  belong  to  these  classes 
exclaimed  with  natural  indignation  at  the  injustice  that  he 
thus  did  them.  He  built  up  the  edifice  of  a  theoretical 
class  of  landlords,  all  bloated  aristocrats,  all  greedy  for 
gain,  all  oppressors  of  the  poor.  The  actual  landlords  of 
England  who  had  lived  among  their  tenants  and  labourers 
from  childhood  felt  that  they  were  nothing  of  the  sort, 
and  they  execrated  the  name  of  the  man  who  misrepresented 
them.  But  when  the  controversy  of  Protection  had  died 
away,  when  Mr.  Bright  became  a  familiar  member  of  the 
House,  and  when  lie  came  into  contact  with  those  who  hated 
him,  and  whom  he  hated,  the  barriers  between  the  adver¬ 
saries  were  found  to  be  slighter  than  had  been  expected. 
The  same  tendency  of  mind  which  made  Mr.  Bright  look  on 
those  to  whom  he  was  opposed  as  a  class  prompted  him  to 
separate  the  individuals  whom  he  actually  saw  from  the 
class  to  which  he  fancied  they  belonged.  It  was  landlords 
generally,  and  not  any  of  the  particular  men  with  many 
acres  on  either  side  of  the  House,  who  were  to  his  mind 
the  born  spoilers  of  the  poor.  Although  a  member 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  he  so  far  disso¬ 
ciated  himself  from  his  colleagues  as  not  to  give 
personal  offence  to  any  one.  Even  his  complete  failure  as 
an  administrator  rather  helped  his  popularity.  It  was 
known  that  he  only  accepted  office  at  all  because  it  was 
considered  by  his  party  that  he  ought  to  give  the  strength 
of  his  name  to  the  Cabinet.  There  was  nothing  ridiculous 
in  his  failure  to  do  a  thing  which  he  did  not  wish  to  do, 
and  did  simply  to  please  others.  He  was  like  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  at  Christmas,  to  amuse  young  people,  goes 
through  a  dance  of  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  the 
figure.  There  was  something  touching  to  ordinary  human 
feeling,  and  gratifying  to  ordinary  human  vanity,  in  the 
contemplation  of  Mr.  Bright’s  official  career  as  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  spoke  seldom  in  the  last  Parliament, 
and,  when  he  did  speak,  there  was  more  than  usual  interest 
in  hearing  him.  The  state  of  his  health,  too,  awakened  a 
respectful  sympathy,  and  the  fear  lest  he  should  be  lost 
to  the  House  altogether  enhanced  the  value  of  his  rare 
appearances. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  feeling  of  good  will  to  Mr.  Bright  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  may  be  not  altogether  dis¬ 
connected  from  the  tacit  impression  that  he  is  a  man 
whose  day  is  gone  by,  and  who  therefore  need  provoke' 
little  actual  opposition.  If  we  compare  him  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  are  sensible  that  he  belongs 
to  the  past  more  than  they  do.  He  is  not  likely  to  say  or 
do  anything  more  that  will  greatly  affect  the  fortunes  of 
parties  or  the  opinions  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bright  has 
had  an  epoch  of  activity  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  had 
an  epoch  of  activity,  and  another  to  have  the  influencc“of 
those  who  are  constantly  wanted.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  not  only  think  and  speak.  Mr.  Disraeli 
can  manage  a  party  so  that  his  will  becomes  their  will  and 
his  views  their  views  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  chooses 
to  get  up  the  details  of  any  subject,  can  so  marshal  his 
facts  and  figures  that  few  of  those  who  think  him  wrong 
have  much,  confidence  in  being  able  to  show  that  they 
themselves  are  right.  The  reasons,  partly  physical,  partly 
intellectual,  that  made  Mr.  Bright  fail  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  have  also  made  him  fail  to  grow  in  the  power 
of  meeting  the  daily  i-equirements  of  statesmanship.  The 
times,  too,  in  which  we  now  live  are  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  him.  What  is  wanted  now  is  not  an  enthusiastic  way 
of  treating  large  questions,  but  an  exhaustive  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  small  questions.  One  of  the  chief  triumphs  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  Liberal  writing 
aud  reasoning  during  this  century,  has  hcen  that  gradually 
there  has  grown  up  among  men  of  all  classes  and  all 
parties  a  readiness  to  approach  subjects  of  public  interest 
in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit.  People  are  willing  to  discuss 
almost  anything  that  is  not  a  mere  dream.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Bright  has  contributed  to  produce  this  habit  of  mind,  he 
has  done  a  great  good  to  England,  but  he  is  more  fitted 
to  produce  it  than  to  take  advantage  of  it.  To  be  ready 
to  discuss  things  impartially  is  a  very  good  thing,  but 
when  we  begin  to  discuss  them,  we  must  go  into  the  sort 
of  details  that  are  especially  distasteful  to  Mr.  Bright.  We 
arc  quite  prepared  to  hear  of  “free  land”  if  he  likes  to 
talk  about  it ;  but.  when  we  ask  what  “  free  land  ” 
means,  we  find  the  discussion  gradually  descending  from 
iho  propounding  of  a  social  revolution  to  a  disqni- 
cition  on  the  proper  amount  of  compensation  for 


unexhausted  manure.  It  is  no  doubt  true  tliat  the 
proneness  to  inquire  into  details  may  run  to  excess, 
and  may  blind  us  to  the  larger  aspects  of  some  important 
questions  ;  and  possibly  men  of  Mr.  Bright’s  turn  of  mind 
may  be  useful  occasionally  in  bringing  some  of  these  larger 
aspects  to  our  attention.  But  most  of  the  questions  of  the 
day  arc  in  so  very  great  a  degree  questions  of  detail  that  the 
mind  that  can  best  grasp  aud  group  details  must  be  the 
mind  of  the  greatest  immediate  value  to  us.  No  one  can 
possibly  say  that  Mr.  Bright’s  mind  is  a  mind  of  that  sort, 
and  in  this  sense  it  seems  to  be  true  that  his  day  is  gone 
by,  although  in  another  sense  his  day  is  very  far  from 
being  gone  by,  as  he  has  lived  to  enjoy  a  position  among 
his  countrymen  which  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  success 
he  could  hardly  have  expected  to  attain. 


CURRENT  INDIAN  POLITICS. 

rjpHE  physical  laws  which  affect  our  Indian  dependency 
-E-  arc  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  startling 
results.  Nature  in  the  East  works  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and 
even  in  times  of  political  tranquillity  there  is  always  some 
occurrence  which  assumes  vast  proportions  and  invests 
with  a  temporary  interest  some  obscure  corner  of  our  Em¬ 
pire.  Though  Indian  railways  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  themselves  to  furnish  returns  of  killed  and 
wounded  equal  to  those  of  an  old-fashioned  engagement 
between  two  armies  of  moderate  size,  there  is  no  lack 
of  variety  and  fulness  of  incident  in  the  columns  of  a 
paper  at  any  one  of  the  Presidencies.  A  river  which 
is  usually  a  silver  streak  of  water  meandering  through  a 
waste  of  sand  has  suddenly  become  a  raging  ocean, 
and  carries  away  a  bazaar  of  five  hundred  shopkeepers, 
or  all  the  sepoys’  huts  in  a  military  cantonment.  Cholera 
swoops  down  on  three  populous  cities  without  a  warning, 
and  for  a  time  effectually  solves  the  problem  of  over¬ 
crowding.  An  epidemic  of  low  fever  takes  root  in  the 
soil  of  a  district,  flourishes  with  the  tropical  vegetation, 
and  broods  over  the  stagnant  reservoirs.  By  this 
time  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of 
Indian  distances  and  spaces,  and  a  conception  of  out¬ 
door  relief  which,  though  ten  times  magnified,  after  all,  only 
embraced  a  province  and  a  half.  Seeing,  then,  that  there 
will  always  be  something  unpleasant  produced  by  excess 
or  deficiency  of  rainfall,  or  by  the  mere  changes  from  hot 
and  dry  to  cold  and  moist,  we  ought  to  guard  against  too 
exquisitely  casting  the  fashion  of  political  contingencies 
and  administrative  problems.  Yet,  from  some  cause,  this  is 
just  what  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  doing  at  the 
close  of  the  past  year.  Scindia’s  forces  have  shown  signs 
of  disaffection.  The  meeting  of  two  Mahratta  potentates, 
hitherto  as  irreconcilable  as  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the 
Bold,  boded  no  good.  Our  army  had  dwindled  down,  and 
was  below  the  requirements  of  an  unquestioned  supremacy. 
Bad  as  the  native  sepoy  was  before  the  Mutiny,  he  was, 
from  the  paucity  of  English  officers,  now  much  worse.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  scrutinize  these  statements  carefully, 
and  to  sec  whether  we  have  to  face  an  open  scandal,  a 
new  combination  of  circumstances,  or  a  hidden  foe.  It  may 
be  said  that  our  position  in  India,  even  during  peace,  much 
resembles  that  of  an  English  fleet  at  exercise  on  the  wide 
ocean.  Skill  in  navigation  is  essential ;  storms,  tornadoes, 
aud  currents  will  give  abundant  opportunities  for  clever  sea¬ 
manship.  A  look-out  must  always  be  kept  night  and  day 
from  the  masthead  and  forecastle.  But  though  the 
guns  he  of  the  latest  pattern,  and  the  armoury  be 
filled  with  the  best  explosives,  the  Commodore  does  not 
order  his  captains  to  sail  with  guns  double  shotted,  nor 
does  he  beat  to  quarters,  as  a  prudential  exercise,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  every  week.  To  use  Canning’s 
celebrated  figure,  the  ship  waits  for  the  call  of  patriotism 
or  necessity  before  assuming  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing.  The  Government  of  India,  powerful  and  vigilant, 
can,  if  it  has  taken  the  necessary  precautions,  afford  to  do 
the  same. 

First,  about  the  rumoured  disaffection  in  the  army  of  the 
Maharaja  Scindia  we  need  say  little.  The  allegation  has 
been  withdrawn  as  unfounded  by  the  correspondent  who 
gave  it  currency.  But  for  those  who  are  haunted  by  the 
idea  of  a  Mahratta  revival  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  the  majority  of  Scindia’s  subjects  are  not  Mahrattas 
at  all.  His  dominions,  save  where  they  touch  on  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  are  tenanted  by  much  the  same  castes 
and  classes  as  the  plains  of  Upper  India.  His  army  may 
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exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  with  thirty-six  guns,  but 
even  larger  numbers  would  be  exposed  to  the  fort  of 
Gwalior,  which  is  garrisoned  by  our  own  troops,  and  which 
could  reduce  the  capital  to  ashes  in  the  space  of  half-an- 
hour.  As  for  the  meeting  of  two  rivals  who  for  years,  by 
reason  of  a  dispute  as  to  precedence,  have  never  met  each 
other  at  any  Viceregal  pageant,  even  Special  Correspon¬ 
dents  have  failed  to  suggest  what  plan  of  action  has  been 
determined,  at  what  price  enmities  have  been  buried,  or 
what  new  and  ominous  pledges  have  been  interchanged. 
But  men  accustomed  to  weigh  coincidences  on  official  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  to  risk  their  credit  on  the  interpretation 
of  motives,  have,  we  understand,  detected  no  new  or  hidden 
danger  in  this  late  conference  in  Central  India.  A  more 
serious  question  is  raised  by  the  doubts  thrown  on  our  own 
army,  and  on  Lord  Napier’s  ability  to  bring  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  The  simplest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  these  harassing  speculations  is  that,  to 
suppress  disturbance  and  to  guarantee  social  order  any¬ 
where  in  India,  less  than  this  number  ought  to  suffice. 
We  do  not  speculate  on  the  event  of  a  foreign  invasion. 
Then  we  might  want,  not  thirty  thousand,  but  thrice 
thirty  thousand.  But  it  is  incredible  that  twenty  thousand 
English  troops,  equipped  with  arms  of  precision,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  powerful  artillery,  should  not,  if  necessary,  sweep 
every  pretender  from  its  path  between  Lahore  and  Cal¬ 
cutta,  or  Oudh  and  Kandeish.  After  all,  too,  there  are 
some  native  troops  on  whom  it  is  possible  to  depend.  Past 
Indian  history  gives  no  warrant  for  such  vague  alarms. 
Putting  aside  the  masses  collected  by  Lord  Clyde  for  the 
reconquest  of  Lucknow  in  March  1858 — though  some 
Indian  officers  are  audacious  enough  to  say  we  should 
never  have  left  the  city  in  the  November  previous — 
it  is  notorious  that  many  of  our  signal  victories  over  native 
opponents  nursed  in  warfare  were  gained  by  experienced 
generals  with  far  less  numbers.  Clive  at  Plassey, 
Wellesley  at  Argaum  and  Assaye,  broke  and  defeated 
enemies  outnumbering  our  men  by  more  than  five  to  one. 
Havelock,  with  less  than  2,500  soldiers,  gained  nine  suc¬ 
cessive  victoi’ies  over  swarms  of  mutineers  flushed  with 
bloodshed  and  temporary  success.  Lord  Hardinge  at 
Ferozshah  had  not  18,000  troops  to  set  against  an  artillery 
of  40  guns  as  effective  as  our  own,  and  more  than  40,000 
of  the  best  fighting  men  in  India,  who  had  been  disciplined 
by  French  officers  of  the  First  Empire.  To  multiply 
examples  is  merely  to  irritate  Indian  officers  of  the  present 
day,  many  of  whom  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  join 
a  field  force  about  one-half  the  size  which  the  Times 
thinks  so  inadequate.  Moreover,  the  rapidity  of  military 
action  on  any  given  point  has  been  trebled  by  nearly  6,000 
miles  of  railway ;  and  though  a  recent  list  of  native  and 
independent  forces  looks  large  upon  paper,  some  of  the 
guns  are  probably  rather  rusty,  the  battalions  without 
discipline,  and  sometimes  without  pay,  and  the  leaders  are 
not  likely  to  compensate  by  inventiveness  or  originality  for 
want  of  resources  and  wealth.  In  war,  as  in  some  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  we  have  just  succeeded  in  making  the  Hindu 
an  indifferent  copy  of  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
untoward  character  of  two  or  three  recent  events.  It  may 
be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  Tichborne  trial,  with  its 
various  episodes,  was  altogether  conducive  to  morality  and 
enlightenment.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  delay  in 
disposing  of  the  Nana  business  is  inauspicious  and  hurtful. 
That  absurd  native  rumours  should  be  piled  up,  as  they  must 
have  been,  on  the  top  of  English  surmises  ;  that  the  press 
should  teem  with  speculations  about  Scindia’s  motives  and 
good  faith ;  that  middle-aged  Mahommedans  should  be 
tempted  to  dwell  on  past  horrors ;  and  that  a  precocious 
Hindu  of  eighteen  should  ask  who  was  this  Nana,  what  he 
had  done  to  provoke  the  Paramount  Power,  and  why  he  is 
noiv  dragged  into  light,  is  all  very  much  to  be  deprecated. 
And  it  is  no  consolation  now  to  be  told  that  this  un¬ 
healthy  excitement  has  been  caused  by  a  religious  mendi¬ 
cant  fed  up  with  fanatical  excitement,  delusive  promises, 
and  decoctions  of  hemp.  We  cannot  enjoy  even  the 
short  sweet  _  savour  of  legitimate  retribution  for  such  a 
vast  expenditure  of  prestige  and  dignity.  Another  un- 
propitious  circumstance  is  the  removal  of  Colonel  Phayee 
Horn  his  post  as  Resident  of  Baroda.  We  may  give  Lord 
Northbrook  credit,  not  only  for  sound  motives,  but  for 
vigour  and  political  sagacity,  and  may  assume  that  our 
1  epresentative  with  the  Gaikwae  ought  to  be  a  fresh  officer 
possessed  of  tact  and  firmness,  and  fully  prepared  to 
carry  out  a  lofty  Imperial  policy  with  a  vicious  and  in¬ 


triguing  Court.  But  the  removal  of  a  diplomatist  on 
whose  life  a  dastardly  attempt  had  just  been  made  is  not 
exactly  calculated  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  other 
representatives  elsewhere,  who  at  any  moment  may  be 
called  on  to  rebuke  presumption  and  to  crush  intrigue. 
Nothing  will  prevent  the  Gaikwar  and  his  agents  from 
propagating,  or  the  populace  in  Guzerat  from  swallowing, 
the  most  outrageous  perversions  of  an  awTkward,  though 
not  an  unprecedented,  occurrence. 

While,  however,  we  contemplate  the  recent  transactions 
at  Baroda  and  Cawnpore  with  regret,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
other  places  the  force  of  British  ascendency  has  never  been 
better  displayed  than  of  late.  The  Behar  Famine  and  the 
succession  at  Oodeypore  are  legitimate  triumphs  of  our 
rule.  Four  millions  of  people  have  been  kept  alive  and 
healthy  by  a  gigantic  Poor-law,  rapidly  devised,  and 
worked  practically  in  clusters  of  villages  and  remote 
hamlets.  This  may,  it  is  true,  stereotype  habits  of  depend¬ 
ence  and  unthrift.  But,  not  to  speak  of  gratitude,  of 
which  Orientals  every  now  and  then  prove  themselves  as 
capable  as  most  nations,  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  two 
Lieutenants  now  appear  as  the  Avatars  of  a  divine 
and  benignant  force.  Doubts  of  English  capacity  to 
grapple  with  strange  pi’oblems  or  to  conquer  malignant 
fates  must  have  disappeared.  The  Oodeypore  succes¬ 
sion,  in  a  very  different  quarter,  had  all  the  elements  of  a 
grand  conflagration.  The  family  is  older  than  any  Royal 
House  in  Europe ;  and,  besides  going  back  to  a  direct 
ancestor  of  the  second  century,  is  linked  traditionally  to  the 
mythic  Rama  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  capital  is 
remote  from  the  well-beaten  track.  At  the  Mah arana’s 
death  the  nobles  and  commercial  classes  were  profoundly 
moved.  The  shops  were  closed.  The  Ranees  wished  to 
revive  the  disused  rite  of  Suttee.  There  was  a  ground  of 
dispute  for  the  rightful  succession  quite  sufficient  to  have 
caused  violence  and  bloodshed.  Tet  order  was  maintained 
with  this  haughty,  sensitive,  and  uncivilized  population  by 
the  presence  of  two  Englishmen,  with  neither  six-pounders 
nor  bayonets  at  their  backs.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal, 
but  seen  very  little,  of  “  moral  influence  ”  in  Europe.  Like 
the  transit  of  Venus,  it  is  better  observed  seven  thousand 
miles  away.  No  fact  since  the  Mutiny  has  lent  such  support 
to  the  theory  that  the  heads  of  native  races,  ancient  and 
proud  in  arms,  are  beginning  to  consider  themselves  as 
parts  of  a  grand  system  where  the  Viceroy,  at  the  apex, 
represents  the  majesty  of  England  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Mogul.  Against  the  episode  of  Baroda  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  supposed  Nana  we  may  fairly  set  the 
results  of  the  Famine  and  the  tranquillity  of  Oodeypore. 

Unpleasant  events  in  India  are  not  wont  to  occur  in  the 
cold  season.  The  first  Sikh  war  was  begun  by  the  murder 
of  two  young  officers  in  April  1848.  The  Sontal  Rebellion 
occupied  the  rainy  season  of  1S55.  We  all  recollect  the  great 
Mutiny  in  the  heats  of  May.  The  cold  weather  generally  finds 
the  Englishman,  civilian  or  soldier,  capable  of  any  amount 
of  activity  or  exertion.  But,  with  past  warnings  and 
present  means  of  locomotion,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  meet 
any  contingency  in  the  very  hottest  time  of  the  year.  India 
is  a  country  where  we  may  at  any  time  descry  the  cloud 
no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  or  Burke’s  meteor  which 
may  suddenly  burst  and  spread  desolation.  But  the  best 
informed  of  the  Anglo-Indian  papers,  such  as  the  Pioneer , 
have  left  the  alarm  to  be  sounded  in  this  country.  The 
coming  visit  of  the  astute  and  vigorous  Minister  who 
has  already  once  stood  on  London  Bridge,  and  has  so 
long  ruled  at  Nepaul,  is  not  without  significance  for  good. 
Vigilance  to  detect,  and  promptitude  to  punish,  will 
always  be  amongst  the  first  qualifications  of  an  Indian 
ruler.  But  there  is  thus  the  more  reason  why,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  the  play  of  Shakspeaee  now  most  quoted, 
neither  Viceroys  nor  editors  should  be  frighted  with  false 
fire. 


A  REPUBLICAN  OF  1848. 

HE  death  of  Ledeu  Rollin  revives  for  a  moment 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  epochs  in  French  history.  The  Revolution  of  1848  is 
almost  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  fact  that  Ledeu 
Rollin  was  one  of  its  principal  promoters  and  representa¬ 
tives.  At  that  time  the  French  nation,  after  a°-es  of 
despotism  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  period  of  murderous 
anarchy,  had  at  last  tried  for  thirty  years  the  experiment 
of  a  comparatively  free  and  constitutional  Government. 
It  is  true  that  both  under  the  legitimate  Kings  and  in 
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the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  there  were  numerous  abuses 
not  yet  redressed.  The  constituency  was  too  small  either 
to  be  accepted  as  fairly  representing  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  or  to  be  exempt  from  liability  to  Ministerial  in¬ 
fluence,  which  often  degenerated  into  corrnption.  The 
Government  interfered  openly  in  elections,  according  to 
the  uniform  French  practice  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  and  exaggerated  by  Ledru  Rollin  himself. 
It  would  have  been  evident  to  any  candid  and  pa¬ 
triotic  opponent  of  the  King  and  his  Minister  that 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the  purification  of  the 
administrative  system  were  attainable  by  constitutional 
methods.  The  King  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  M. 
Guizot  had  no  freehold  in  his  oflice.  In  the  meantime  the 
Government  was  dependent  on  Parliamentary  majorities, 
and  great  orators  and  debaters  on  both  sides  incessantly 
appealed  to  public  opinion.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
might  have  few  constituents,  but  it  included  all  the  most 
eminent  living  Frenchmen.  The  administration  of  justice 
was  unimpcached ;  personal  freedom  was,  according  to 
French  notions,  sufficiently  protected ;  and  the  press  enjoyed 
not  only  liberty  but  license.  The  attacks  which  had,  as  the 
event  proved,  fatally  weakened  the  Monarchy,  were  princi¬ 
pally  directed  against  the  best  and  wisest  part  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  policy.  Armand  Carkel  and  his  rivals  and 
successors  incessantly  denounced  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
especially  with  England.  It  is  perhaps  a  redeeming  point  in 
the  character  of  the  democratic  journalists  of  the  time 
that,  when  they  overthrew  the  pacific  Monarchy,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  practise  the  doctrine  which  they 
had  systematically  preached.  The  recollections  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  first  Republic  had  been  exclusively 
evoked  for  purposes  of  domestic  faction. 

The  habit  of  using  the  influence  of  journalism  for  the 
promotion  of  personal  objects  has  exercised  a  pernicious 
effect  on  the  politics  of  France.  When  those  who  ought  to 
be  public  instructors  write  with  the  intention  of  raising 
themselves  to  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  teaching 
should  be  neither  disinterested  nor  scrupulous.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Chateaubriand  had  forced  him¬ 
self  into  office  by  his  political  writings  ;  M.  Thiers  had,  as 
a  journalist,  contributed  largely  to  the  fall  of  Charles  X., 
and  he  immediately  became  a  Minister  under  Louis 
Philippe.  The  conductors  of  the  Republican  papers  from 
1840  to  1848  hoped  to  imitate  his  success;  and  though 
their  triumph  proved  to  be  of  short  duration,  they 
were  not  disappointed.  The  National ,  in  which  Mar- 
east  had  succeeded  Carrel,  was  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  assailant  of  the  Government  ;  and  the  Reforme, 
under  the  influence  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  was 
imbued  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  Jacobinism,  vaguely  tending 
to  Socialism.  Ledru  Rollin  had  little  of  the  literary 
ability  of  his  colleague ;  but  he  was  a  popular  orator,  a 
pugnacious  and  successful  advocate,  and  a  credulous  and 
ignorant  devotee  of  the  worst  traditions  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Of  two  worthless  idols,  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
the  French  multitude  preferred  the  legendary  Napoleon  to 
the  not  less  apocryphal  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  but  in 
the  days  of  Louis  Philippe  the  Republicans  never  suspected 
that  the  Empire  would  be  the  alternative  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  Monarchy.  Their  object  was  to  reproduce  the 
theory  and  practice  of  1793,  and  unfortunately  they 
accomplished  the  first  part  of  their  enterprise.  The  dynastic 
Opposition  under  Thiers  and  Odillon  Bare’ot  played  with 
imbecile  readiness  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
faction.  The  Reform  banquets  were  advocated  by  the 
National  and  the  Reforme,  not  because  the  Republican 
journalists  wished  to  strengthen  the  popular  element  in 
the  constituencies,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  inevitable 
repression  of  the  meetings  would  provoke  a  riot  and 
perhaps  a  revolution. 

When  their  hopes  were  realized  through  the  weakness  of 
the  King  and  the  helplessness  of  M.  Thiers,  the  little  clique 
of  journalists  proceeded  with  impudent  audacity  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  themselves  the  spoils  of  victory.  They  were,  prob¬ 
ably  against  their  will,  compelled  to  admit  to  a  share  in  the 
Government  the  eloquent  charlatan  who  had  at  the  last 
moment  deserted  the  cause  of  order,  and  rendered  impossible 
the  establishment  of  the  Regency  of  the  Duchess  ol  Orleans. 
Lamartine  accordingly  became  Foreign  Minister  and  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government ;  but  nearly  all  the 
other  offices  were  distributed  among  themselves  by  the 
staff'  of  the  National  and  the  staff’  of  the  Reforme.  Ledru 
Rollin  appointed  himself  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
the  two  months  during  which  the  exhausted  nation 


submitted  to  the  self-elected  Government  he  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  rival  of  Lamartine,  who  was, 
in  default  of  a  better  defender  of  order,  supposed 
to  be  its  representative.  The  satellites  of  Ledru  Rollin’, 
including  the  notorious  Caussidiere,  controlled  the  police 
and  the  administration;  and,  in  mimicry  of  his  favourite 
models  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  Minister 
sent  Commissioners  with  unlimited  powers  into  the  depart¬ 
ments,  not  to  conduct  ordinary  public  business,  but  to 
establish  Republican  supremacy.  The  posthumous  Jaco¬ 
bins  of  1848,  and  more  especially  Ledru  Rollin’  and 
Louis  Blanc,  were  conscious  in  the  midst  of  their  fanatical 
exaltation  that  their  part}’  was  still  in  a  minority.  They 
consequently  objected  to  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  until  some  undefined  time  when  they  should 
have  educated  France  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a 
Republic.  When  t  hey  were  outvoted  by  their  less  violent 
colleagues,  Ledru  Rollin’s  Commissioners  were  instructed 
to  manage  the  elections  with  the  aid  of  authority 
which,  as  they  were  reminded  by  their  employer, 
was  absolute  and  boundless.  The  Circular  which 
avowed  to  the  country  the  establishment  of  democratic 
despotism  was  worthy  of  the  political  and  moral  character 
of  the  Minister,  but  it  was  thought  to  have  been  composed 
by  a  more  eloquent  writer.  The  most  brilliant  authoress 
of  the  time  reproduced  in  the  name  of  Ledru  Rollin’  the 
enthusiastic  declamation  of  the  old  revolutionary  style ;  and 
the  fanaticism  of  feminine  genius  exhibited  itself  in  the 
ornate  periods  "which  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  compul¬ 
sory  liberty  and  intolerant  fraternity.  The  prophetess  and 
the  demagogue  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  progress  of 
political  knowledge  and  good  sense  during  the  thirty  years 
of  constitutional  government.  The  insolent  language  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  answered  by  the  return  of 
a  large  Conservative  majority,  and  by  the  election  in 
numerous  constituencies  of  Lamartine,  who  was  regarded 
as  Ledru  Rollin’s  most  powerful  opponent. 

The  first  act  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  to 
supersede  the  Provisional  Government,  and  to  appoint 
a  smaller  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  practi¬ 
cally  nominated  by  Lamartine.  The  vanity  and  folly  of 
the  popular  orator  were  displayed  in  the  perpetration  of 
a  ruinous  mistake.  With  affected  magnanimity,  Lamartine 
betrayed  the  national  trust  by  insisting  that  Ledeu  Rollin 
should  be  included  in  the  Government,  which  from  that 
moment  sank  into  universal  contempt.  For  the  remainder 
of  his  life  Lamartine  ceased  to  exercise  political  influence, 
though  for  a  few  weeks  the  ill-assorted  Government 
retained  its  titular  authority.  In  May  a  revolutionary 
faction  attacked  the  Assembly ;  in  June  the  formidable 
rebellion  of  the  rabble  which  had  been  armed  by  the 
Provisional  Government  was  suppressed  after  a  despe¬ 
rate  struggle.  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues  were  now 
dismissed  by  the  Assembly ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Ledru  Rollin  was  implicated  in  a  plot  which  led  to 
his  prosecution  and  exile.  He  took  refuge  in  England, 
where,  with  a  taste  and  feeling  worthy  of  his  character 
and  of  his  political  creed,  he  employed  himself  in 
writing  a  book  on  the  decline  of  the  country  which  had 
afforded  him  shelter.  The  book  fell  dead-born  from  the 
press,  and  for  five-and-twenty  years  the  Tribune,  as  he  had 
been  called  b}’  his  flatterers,  remained  in  merited  obscurity. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  managers  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  that  it  might  be  convenient  to  resuscitate  an 
influence  which  could  only  have  prevailed  in  a  former 
generation.  Some  Republicans  feared  that  Gambetta  was 
deviating  into  the  paths  of  tolerance  and  prudence,  nor  is 
it  yet  certain  that  the  popular  leader  may  not  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  his  adherents  by  degenerating  into  a  statesman. 
It  was  justly  thought  that,  if  all  others  ceased  to  adhere  to 
the  Jacobin  cause,  Ledru  Rollin  was  incapable  of  learning 
wisdom  by  long  experience.  Accordingly  he  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly,  and  on  one  occasion  he  tried  to  speak. 
Though  he  was  not  past  the  vigour  of  age,  he  utterly 
and  finally  broke  down.  His  thoughts,  his  language,  and 
his  whole  political  vocation  had  become  obsolete,  and  with 
a  glimmering  of  judgment  he  recognized  his  unfitness  to 
take  part  in  modern  affairs.  His  death  possesses  no 
political  importance,  but  his  previous  miscarriage  is 
satisfactory  as  a  proof  that  some  forms  of  political  mis¬ 
chief  and  folly  have  at  last  expired.  Ledru  Rollin 
could  not  have  added  credit  or  dignity  to  any  sect  or 
party,  but  he  was  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  of  1848. 
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THE  SOUTH  WALES  COLLIERS. 

HE  painful  experience  of  two  years  ago  Las  ap¬ 
parently  not  been  wholly  thrown  away  on^  the 
Glamorganshire  colliers.  At  that  time  they  obtained, 
at  the  °price  of  an  ostensible  concession,  a  real  victory 
over  their  employers.  After  many  weeks  of  sus¬ 
pended  labour  the  works  were  reopened  at  the  old  rate 
of  wrages,  with  an  understanding  that  the  increase 
which  had  been  demanded  at  Christmas  should  be  granted 
at  Lady  Day.  The  iron  trade,  though  it  already  exhibited 
symptoms  of  future  collapse,  was  then  still  extraordinarily 
profitable,  and  the  ironmasters  and  coalowners  would 
probably  have  conceded  the  additional  percentage  in  the 
first  instance  but  for  their  wish  to  assert  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  dictation  of  the  Trade-Union.  .  While 
the  strike  lasted,  the  men  bore  with  fortitude  privations 
which  must  have  seemed  the  severer  because  they  were 
voluntarily  incurred.  The  great  majority  of  the  workmen 
had  no  claim  on  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  they  could 
scarcely  have  continued  the  struggle  but  for  the  credit 
which  was  allowed  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  district  at 
great  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Since  the  renewal  of 
the  strike  has  been  threatened,  the  shopkeepers  have  given 
notice  that  they  must  refuse  credit  to  any  of  the  men  who 
have  not  paid  up  their  former  arrears.  The  Union  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  a  strike  are  insignificant 
in  amount,  and  there  is  consequently  no  visible  means 
of  maintaining  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
idleness  for  any  considerable  time.  Above  all,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  reduction  announced  by  the  masters 
is  caused  by  a  stagnant  and  falling  market.  There  would 
probably  be  no  great  loss  in  closing  the  works  for  the 
present,  and  some  of  the  managers  have  warned  the  men 
that,  if  the  furnaces  were  once  blown  out,  a  long  time  might 
possibly  elapse  before  they  were  relighted.  Mr.  Halliday 
had  persuaded  one  meeting  to  determine  on  a  strike,  but 
the  resolution  to  yield,  when  it  was  proposed  to  the  Dowlais 
and  Rymney  men,  was  unanimously  carried. 

If  the  wishes  of  the  men  at  other  works  prevail 
against  the  advice  of  tlio  delegates,  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory,  not  that  -wages  have  been  lowered,  but  that 
the  party  which  is  for  the  time  the  weaker  should 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  submission  without  pre¬ 
viously  incurring  great  and  useless  hardships.  It  is 
possible  that  a  reduction  of  wages  may  tend,  after  an 
interval,  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  trade. 
Much  uneasiness  has  been  caused  in  the  trade  by  the 
diminution  of  the  American  demand,  and  by  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  large  English  contracts  to  foreign  firms.  Expe¬ 
rience  proves  that  the  state  of  the  iron  trade  really 
controls  the  pi'ice  of  coal,  although  other  causes  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  extraordinary  rise  of  two  years  ago.  The 
actual  percentage  which  was  added  to  wages  formed  but 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  total  increase  of  cost ;  but 
the  labour  of  the  men  became  less  productive  as  their 
wants  were  more  easily  satisfied,  and  the  coalowners 
were  not  unwilling  to  find  in  the  pretensions  of  the  men 
an  excuse  for  their  own  unprecedented  profits.  It  is 
probable  that  the  hours  of  labour  will  be  voluntarily  in¬ 
creased  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  wages 
which,  with  or  without  a  strike,  is  inevitable.  The 
standard  of  living  must  have  been  raised  during  the  period 
of  prosperity,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  maintain  it,  if 
possible,  at  the  cost  of  additional  exertion.  Some  additional 
demand  for  labour  will  be  caused  by  the  opening  of  the 
numerous  pits  which  were  commenced  during  the  period 
of  high  prices ;  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  rate  of  wages  is  likely  to  remain  at  a  low  level  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  Union  delegates  urge  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  a  strike  the  probability  that  the 
employers,  if  they  are  not  checked  by  preliminary  resist¬ 
ance,  will  propose  a  further  reduction.  It  is  impossible 
to  judge  whether  the  lowest  point  has  yet  been  reached. 
The  men  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
masters  take  undue  advantage  of  their  earlier  knowledge 
both  in  prosperous  and  in  adverse  circumstances ;  but  they 
have  evidently  learned  in  some  degree  the  lesson  that 
combination  is  an  immediate,  and  not  an  ultimate,  cause  of 
changes  in  the  rate  of  w'ages.  When  good  times  return 
they  will  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  their  employers. 

The  colliers,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Union,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  reference  of  the  disputed  question  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  masters  positively  declined  a  mode  of  settle¬ 
ment  which,  as  they  asserted,  was  not  applicable  to  the  cir¬ 


cumstances  of  the  trade.  Although  arbitrations  have  been 
successfully  tried  in  some  branches  of  industry,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be 
conducted.  It  is  at  least  not  surprising  that  coalowners 
should  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  workmen  in  their 
employment  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  their  profits.  The 
mention  of  the  labour  market,  and  of  the  price  of  labour, 
and  many  other  phrases  which  describe  labour  as  a  saleable 
commodity,  although  they  are  to  some  extent  metaphorical, 
approximately  describe  the  true  character  of  contracts  oe- 
tween  employers  and  workmen.  No  other  element  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture  is  supposed  to  vary  in  price  with  the 
profits  of  production.  A  cotton- spinner  in  prosperous 
times  may  perhaps  buy  his  cotton  at  an  unusually  cheap 
rate,  if  a  favourable  year  for  the  crop  has  coincided  with 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  cotton  goods.  It  is  true  that 
raw  materials  tend  to  become  dearer  when  the  prosperity 
of  a  manufacture  causes  an  increased  demand  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  workmen  are  enabled  to  obtain  higher  wages 
when  their  services  are  urgently  required.  The  cost  of 
cotton  or  of  coal  to  the  spinner  or  the  ironmaster  can  by 
no  possibility  become  the  subject  of  arbitration.  Tne 
vendor  of  the  raw  material  may  be  said  indirectly  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  manufacturer’s  profits ;  but  only  because  the 
demand  increases  while  the  supply  probably  remains  the 
same.  If  a  large  number  of  previously  unskilled  workmen 
were  suddenly  to  qualify  themselves  to  work  in  coal 
mines,  it  might  well  happen  that  the  value  of  labour  was 
reduced  at  the  very  moment  when  profits  were  at  their 
highest.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  extend  indefinitely  the 
practice  of  co-operation  or  partnership,  but  as  long  as  the 
labourer  is  hired  by  a  contract  for  fixed  wages,  no  arbi¬ 
trator  can  do  more  than  ascertain  the  market  value  of  his 
work. 

The  intimation  that  the  colliers  at  some  of  the  pits 
propose  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  wages  in  March  is 
probably  rather  intended  as  a  consolation  or  encourage¬ 
ment  to  themselves  and  their  comrades  than  as  a  threat  to 
the  employers.  If  trade  should  so  far  revive  as  to  justify 
the  demand  for  a  rise,  they  will  succeed  for  the  same  reasons 
which  account  for  their  present  probable  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  period  of  depression 
■will  terminate  immediately,  and  it  is  possible  that  another 
reduction  may  be  found  necessary.  The  diminished  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Union  since  the  last  strike  is  remarkable, 
though  it  perhaps  chiefly  indicates  a  misconception  of  the 
objects  and  effects  of  combination.  The  friends  of 
Trade-Unions  always  assert  that  they  have  permanently 
raised  wages,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  accele¬ 
rated  concessions  which  might  at  a  later  time  have 
been  voluntarily  made.  The  more  intelligent  Unionists 
are  well  aware  that  no  combination  can  counteract 
the  effects  of  commercial  depression ;  but  the  system 
had  been  recently  introduced  into  the  mineral  district 
of  South  Wales,  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
supposed  that  a  fall  in  wages  was  a  proof  of  the 
failure  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  incorhes 
of  a  large  and  industrious  class  should  be  seriously 
diminished,  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  prosperity  of 
two  years  ago  should  last.  It  is  always  desirable  that  a 
strike  either  for  a  rise  or  against  a  reduction  should  bo- 
avoided  ;  and  a  strike  of  ironmasters’  colliers  is  more 
than  ordinarily-  injurious,  because  their  withdrawal  from 
the  pits  involves  the  compulsory  idleness  of  the  workers  in 
iron.  Even  the  hardy  Welsh  race  might  shrink  from  en¬ 
countering  the  hardships  of  a  strike  in  the  depth  of  a 
winter  which,  till  within  a  few  days,  seemed  likely  to  bo 
extraordinarily  severe.  Strikes  are  for  the  most  part  or¬ 
ganized  by  active  minorities,  and  in  the  present  instance 
the  resolution  to  yield,  if  it  is  ultimately  adopted,  probably 
corresponds  with  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number.  The 
meeting  of  delegates  at  Merthyr  which  decided  in  favour 
of  the  strike  was  evidently  actuated  by  a  not  unreason¬ 
able  fear  that,  in  yielding  on  the  present  occasion,  the  col¬ 
liers  would  have  to  some  extent  repudiated  the  authority  of 
the  Union.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  men 
regard  their  own  urgent  necessities  more  than  considera¬ 
tions  of  policy.  The  second  meeting  which  was  held  on 
the  same  day  reversed  the  decision  of  the  delegates,  and 
for  the  present  there  is  little  danger  of  an  interruption  of 
the  industry  of  South  Wales. 
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RA I  LAVA  Y  COM  PETITION. 

IT  is  impossible  to  look  forward  without  the  gravest  ap¬ 
prehensions  to  the  probable,  and  indeed  almost  inevit¬ 
able,  consequences  of  the  line  of  action  to  which  the 
principal  Railway  Companies  have  just  committed  them¬ 
selves.  The  reduction  of  passenger  fares  on  the  Midland 
has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the  lines 
of  rival  Companies  at  all  points  of  competition,  and  it  is 
announced  that  the  rates  for  goods  are  also  to  be  lowered. 
It  is  true  that  the  reduction  of  passenger  fares  is  in  some 
respects  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  the  Companies  no 
doubt  hope  to  indemnify  themselves  by  a  gain  of  aggregate 
receipts  for  any  sacrifices  in  detail.  Still  the  immediate 
tendency  of  this  new  policy  must  obviously  be  to  increase 
the  amount  of  traffic,  and  consequently  the  working  ex¬ 
penses,  while  at  the  same  time  rather  diminishing  the 
profits  of  the  Companies.  It  is  clear  that  the  Companies 
must  either  carry  more  passengers  and  goods  at  the 
reduced  rates  or  lose  revenue.  Aud  this  course  is  taken 
at  a  time  when  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  a 
series  of  the  most  horrible  disasters  that  the  Railway 
Companies  have  already  a  great  deal  more  traffic  of  all 
kinds  on  their  hands  than  they  can  safely  manage.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  enormous  growth  of  traffic  during  the 
last  few  years  has  altogether  outstripped  the  accommodation 
provided  for  it,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  their  present  business,  the  Companies  ought,  in 
almost  every  case,  to  double  their  main  lines,  to  provide 
enlarged  sidings  and  shunting  places,  and  to  make  special 
arrangements  on  the  more  crowded  routes  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  passenger  trains.  The  staff  of  officials 
is  also  miserably  inadequate ;  and  it  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  day,  not  only  that  more  men  are  required 
and  that  their  hours  of  labour  must  be  shortened,  but  that 
a  higher  class  of  men,  at  more  liberal  wages,  will  have  to 
be  provided.  Again,  there  are  various  improvements  and 
precautions  in  the  machinery  and  working  of  the  railways 
which  ought  already  to  have  been  introduced,  and  which 
the  Companies,  even  with  their  corporate  insensibility  and 
power  of  passive  resistance,  will  hardly  be  able  to  re¬ 
pudiate  much  longer.  The  British  public  is  slow,  patient, 
and  long-suffering,  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  it  will 
for  an  indefinite  period  permit  itself  to  be  slaughtered  in 
periodical  batches,  merely  because  the  Railway  Companies 
in  their  greed  refuse  to  adapt  their  insufficient  lines  and 
antiquated  methods  of  working  to  the  new  conditions  of 
their  enterprise. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  for  the 
next  few  years  the  tendency  of  railway  expenditure  must 
necessarily  be  to  rise.  An  outlay  on  safety  will  certainly 
not  be  eventually  unproductive ;  but  in  the  first  instance 
it  is  of  course  expensive.  The  error,  therefore,  which  the 
Companies  would  seem  to  be  now  committing  is  this — 
they  are  spending  money  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  securing  greater  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  their  existing  traffic  on  a  reckless  effort  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  traffic,  'which,  if  obtained,  must 
necessarily  add  immensely  to  the  already  serious  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  a  gorged  and  overcrowded  system.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  certain  than  that,  as  the  lines  now  stand, 
even  the  present  traffic  cannot  be  carried  without  constant 
peril  and  frequent  disasters.  More  traffic  must  therefore 
mean  more  peril  and  more  frequent  massacres.  Trains 
will  be  more  crowded,  more  irregular,  more  loosely  and 
wildly  managed  by  an  overworked  and  bewildered  staff ; 
the  wear  and  tear  of  rolling  stock  and  plant,  already  too 
often  rather  rickety,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  ;  and  all  the 
evils  and  catastrophes  of  the  present  system  will  bo  likely 
to  be  multiplied  aud  intensified.  AVhatevcr  may  be  the 
financial  results  of  the  experiment,  there  is  every  prospect 
that  there  will  be  a  heavy  butcher’s  bill  to  pay.  Every 
fresh  inquiry  into  the  so-called  railway  accidents  shows 
that  the  Companies  apparently  act  on  the  assumption 
that  the  perfectibility  of  railway  working  is  practically 
exhausted,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  go  on  in  the 
old  jog-trot  way  merely  because  any  improvement 
would  involve  trouble  or  expense,  and  they  prefer  to  take 
a  fatalistic  view  of  accidents.  Mr.  Smiles,  for  example,  in 
an  apology  for  the  Companies,  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  more  people  are  killed  by  lightning  than  by  railways; 
and  it  is  argued  that  accidents  on  railways  ought  equally 
to  be  regarded  as,  in  the  old  phrase,  the  visitation  of  God. 
Before  this  plea  can  be  accepted,  however,  it  must  be 


shown  that  every  known  and  reasonable  precaution  is  taken 
by  the  Railway  Companies.  The  recent  Shiptou  disaster, 
for  example,  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  tire,  and  this 
tire  seems  to  have  been  of  sound  metal  and  without  flaw. 
Moreover,  the  tire  was  riveted  to  the  wheel  in  the  way  that 
is  said  to  be  usual  on  railways,  when  wheels  are  riveted  at 
all,  which,  we  are  afraid,  is  not  so  general  as  it  should  be. 
One  of  the  witnesses  calculated  that  probably  more  than 
balf-a-milliou  of  wheels  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
are  now  running  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  doubted 
whether  there  were  any  much  better.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  very  cheerful  reflection  after  our  experience 
of  what  happened  to  this  particular  wheel.  The  essential 
question  is  not  merely  whether  the  tire  was  riveted  in  the 
usual  way,  but  whether  it  was  riveted  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  way.  The  breaking  of  the  tire  may  be  admitted 
to  be  an  accident ;  but  then  the  riveting  was  intended,  in 
the  event  of  fracture,  to  prevent  the  broken  pieces  from 
flying  off;  and,  as  in  this  case  they  did  fly  off,  it  would 
seem  that  the  riveting  was  insufficient.  The  Great 
Western  Company  must  themselves  presumably  have 
thought  so  when  they  gave  up  making  wheels  of  this  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  they  are  therefore  responsible  for  continuing 
to  use  the  old  wheels  which  they  believe  to  be  defective.  Nor 
can  it  be  admitted  that  their  obligations  ceased  when  they 
had  done  what  they  thought  needful  for  the  wheel.  If,  as 
they  contend,  the  best  of  wheels  are  always  liable  to  give 
way,  then  they  were  bound  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
an  accident  which  they  knew  might  happen  at  any  moment. 
It  is  clear  that  the  safety  of  a  whole  train  ought  not  to 
be  left  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident  to  a  single 
wheel.  An  efficient  means  of  communication  between  the 
passengers  and  the  guard  and  engine-driver,  and  a 
more  powerful  brake,  would  no  doubt— as  indeed  one  of 
the  officials  has  admitted — have  averted  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  accident.  Only  a  day  or  two  since  a 
train  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  ran  off  the  rails 
because  the  driver,  who  saw  that  a  rail  was  up  in  front, 
could  not  pull  up  in  two  hundred  yards ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  “it  was  fortunate  that  the  misplaced  rail  was  on  the 
“  right-hand  side,  otherwise  the  train  would  have  fallen 
“  over  a  steep  embankment.”  Here  the  mischief  was 
plainly  caused  by  the  deliberate  neglect  of  the  Company  to 
supply  proper  brake  power,  while  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
passengers  from  destruction  was  purely  accidental. 

In  a  police  case  at  Manchester  the  other  day  a  railway 
“  greaser,”  who  had  been  found  with  an  iron  pan  taken 
from  a  truck  under  his  coat,  pleaded  that  he  had  been  at 
work  for  so  many  hours  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing,  and  the  magistrate  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  AVe  are  driven  to  suspect  that  a  similar  mental 
infirmity  must  have  seized  some  of  the  higher  railway 
officials,  judging  by  the  strange  absurdity  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  return  tickets  which  have  just  been  issued.  The 
issue  of  a  return  ticket  is  one  of  the  simplest  commercial 
transactions  conceivable.  The  Company  gets  the  money 
for  two  fares  in  advance,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to 
allow  a  discount  to  the  purchaser,  who,  for  the  sake  of  this 
allowance,  is  content  to  i’un  the  risk  of  losing  or  never  using 
the  ticket  for  the  return  journey.  The  Midland  Company, 
however,  have  as  a  rule  abolished  the  discount,  and  some 
of  the  other  railways  have  also  either  withdrawn  it  or 
reduced  it  to  a  merely  nominal  sum.  The  result  of  this  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  that  the  Companies  will  lose  a  good  deal 
of  ready  money  which  they  might  otherwise  obtain.  Again 
it  is  obvious  that  the  time  during  wliich  the  ticket  for 
a  back  journey  is  available  must  be  perfectly  immaterial  to 
the  Railway  Company.  They  undertake  to  provide  a  seat 
for  the  passenger  when  he  presents  himself ;  but  whether 
he  comes  next  day,  or  the  week  after,  or  the  month 
after  that,  cannot  possibly  make  the  slightest  difference  to 
them.  A  liberal  allowance  of  time  is,  however,  a 
convenience  for  the  passenger,  and,  though  it  costs  the 
Company  nothing,  he  is  made  to  pay  for  it.  On  the 
Great  Northern,  if  you  travel  over  fifty  miles,  you  can 
have  a  mouth  before  coming  back ;  but  if  you  stop  short 
of  the  fifty  miles,  you  have  only  a  week.  The  London 
aud  North- AVestcrn  aud  the  Great  Eastern  have  the  same 
rule,  while  the  Great  AVestern  has  a  most  elaborate 
schedule  of  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  return  in  the 
case  of  journeys  of  different  lengths — one  day  for  fifty 
miles,  two  days  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  three 
days  for  two  hundred,  and  so  on.  It  would  of  course  be 
j  ust  as  rational  to  make  a  distinction  between  people  with 
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red  bail-  and  people -with  black  hair,  or  to  make  the  interval 
between  the  journeys  depend  on  the  length  of  each 
passenger’s  nose.  It  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  a  Railway  Company  how  long  a  traveller 
may  choose  to  stay  at  any  place  before  going  home  to  his 
wife  ;  but  it  is  an  opportunity  for  a  wanton  and  vexatious 
exaction,  and  the  temptation  would  seem  to  be  too  strong 
to"  be  resisted.  If  the  Companies  would  only  sell  tickets 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  discount,  and  without  any  restrictions 
as  to  the  time  within  which  they  may  be  used,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  reap  a  profit  by  it.  But  what  people  want  | 
above  all  is  not  cheapness,  but  safety. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  EXECUTIONS. 

IF  a  few  more  brutal  attacks  should  happen  to  end  in  the 
death  of  the  victims,  and  in  the  consequent  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  assailants,  crime  in  Liverpool  may  perhaps 
return  to  its  ordinary  course.  The  passion  for  kicking 
unoffending  neighbours  is  no  doubt  a  strong  one,  and  lor 
some  time  past  it  has  entailed  such  slight  inconveniences 
that  no  young  man  of  spirit  could  be  expected  to  abandon 
it.  But  when  the  law  against  murder  is  seriously  applied, 
kicking  has  the  grave  disadvantage  that  the  frontier  lino 
between  injuring  a  man  for  life  and  depriving  him  of  life 
may  easily  be  passed  over.  Probably  not  one  of  the  three 
criminals  executed  at  Liverpool  last  Monday  had  intended 
his  violence  to  cause  death.  What  he  did  intend  was  to 
inflict  such  violence  as  pleased  him,  and  leave  chance  to 
determine  whether  his  victim  lived  or  died.  If  it  is  found 
that,  as  often  as  chance  inclines  to  the  side  of  death,  convic¬ 
tion  and  execution  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  even  the 
most  careless  of  criminals  will  be  likely  to  think  twice  before 
attempting  an  assault  which  may  prove  a  short  road  to  the 
gallows.  Until  now  the  chance  of  being  hanged  for  kicking 
a  man  was  scarcely  more  than  a  contingency  upon  a  contin¬ 
gency.  A  whole  string  of  uncertainties  lay  between  the  in¬ 
dulgence  and  the  punishment.  The  injured  man  might  live, 
and  then  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  would  put  the 
assailant  and  the  community  once  more  on  good  terms  with 
one  another.  Or,  if  he  died,  the  jury  might  return  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter,  and  the  judge,  after  a  proper  amount 
of  lecturing,  might  let  the  manslayer  off  with  a  sentence 
which,  in  his  own  simple  phrase,  he  could  do  on  his  head.  Or 
even  if  judge  and  jury  should  both  be  so  bloodthirsty  as  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  he  might  still  thank 
God  that  he  had  a  Home  Secretary.  One  way  or  another 
there  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  rock  ahead  on  which 
justice  would  make  shipwreck  ;  and,  fortified  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  fortune’s  favourite,  the  rough  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse  until  human  life  in  Lancashire  promised 
to  become  as  cheap  as  in  a  newly-settled  American  State, 
without  the  tempering  influence  of  Lynch  Law  or  Vigilance 
Committees.  If  judges  and  jurymen  do  their  work  pro¬ 
perly,  and  if  Mr.  Cross  does  not  reverse  their  decisions, 
these  many  uncertainties  will  dwindle  down  to  one.  A  kick 
may  possibly  not  produce  death,  and  in  that  case  the  life  of 
the  man  who  has  given  it  will  not  be  forfeited.  But,  as 
has  been  already  said,  the  most  careless  criminal  will  know 
that  a  single  kick  may  end  fatally,  and  that,  if  it  does,  he 
will  be  hanged  just  as  certainly  as  though  he  had  blown 
out  his  victim’s  brains  with  a  pistol.  It  is  not  probable 
that  when  this  conviction  takes  hold  of  the  roughs  they  will 
be  so  ready  as  the}"  are  now  to  commit  murder  without 
premeditation,  and  almost  without  motive. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  that  even  the  uncertainty 
whether  a  kick  may  produce  death  should  continue  to 
tempt  criminals  to  commit  brutal  assaults  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  no  great  hann  will  come  to  them  in  Consequence. 
This  earth  should  be  stopped  as  well  as  the  others.  A 
rough  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that,  if  he  half  murders 
a  man,  his  punishment  will  be  the  same  as  though  he 
had  quite  murdered  him.  But  he  can  be  made  to  believe 
that,  if  he  half  murders  a  man,  he  will  come  in  for 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  punishment.  Whether  the 
terms  of  imprisonment  to  which  offenders  convicted 
of  brutal  assaults  can  be  sentenced  should  be  lengthened 
is  a  question  which  may  be  best  left  to  experts.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  of  imprisonment,  -whether 
it  be  long  or  short,  should  be  made  as  annoying  as 
possible.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  appear  that  roughs  have 
much,  or  indeed  any,  dread  of  imprisonment.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  case  there  must  be  something  faulty  in  our 


system  of  punishment.  Imprisonment  is  sometimes  talked 
of  as  though  it  were  meant  to  be  to  the  criminal  classes  what 
retreats  are  to  devout  Roman  Catholics — periods  of  seclusion 
from  the  world  to  be  spent  in  cultivating  sorrow  for  past'sins, 
and  in  framing  resolutions  of  amendment.  Unfortunately 
the  criminals  for  whose  use  prisons  are  intended  do  not 
seem  to  share  this  view  of  them.  They  regard  the  in  as 
places  designed  for  inflicting  suffering  in  return  for  suffer¬ 
ing  inflicted ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  lightness  oi 
heart  with  which  they  hear  their  sentences,  prisons,  when 
looked  at  in  this  light,  may  for  the  most  part  be  set  down 
as  failures.  In  the  evidence  given  before  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  this  subject  some  years  since,  it  is  reported  ot  one 
particular  gaol  that,  under  the  management  of  the  then 
governor,  it  had  become  so  odious  to  the  criminal  classes 
that  they  were  wont  to  say  that  they  would  as  soon 
go  to  hell  as  be  sent  there.  This  is  precisely  the  temper 
in  which  those  who  commit  brutal  assaults  ought  to  look 
at  all  gaols.  The  limits  within  which  punishment  may 
profitably  be  allowed  to  cause  physical  suffering  to  those 
who  undergo  it  are  not  likely  nowadays  to  be  exceeded. 
A  criminal  must  not  be  sentenced  to  a  lingering  death  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  name  of  imprisonment,  nor  must  he  be 
so  physically  injured  or  weakened  as  to  make  him  in¬ 
capable  of  earning  an  honest  living  when  he  comes  put 
of  gaol,  supposing  that  he  wishes  to  do  so.  But,  subject 
to  these  well-understood  restrictions,  the  more  painful  a 
term  of  imprisonment  can  be  made,  thp  better  calcu- 
latcd  it  will  be  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  In  apportioning 
punishment,  the  first  consideration  for  the  legislator 
is  what  sort  of  punishment  the  particular  offender  is 
likely  most  to  dislike.  If  it  is  found  that  neither  the 
disgrace  nor  the  enforced  seclusion  ot  imprisonment  has 
the  effect  of  deterring  a  man  from  crime,  it  at  once  be¬ 
comes  a  question  whether  the  desired  terrors  cannot  be 
found  in  the  adjuncts  of  imprisonment.  It  is  clear  that, 
a  cheerful  young  rough  of  twenty  who  kicks  a  passer-by 
into  insensibility  because  he  will  not  give  him  money  to 
buy  drink  is  not  sensitive  upon  the  point  ot  honour,  lo 
be  called  a  “  gaol  bird  ”  has  no  terror  for  him.  Nor  will  the 
loss  of  six  months’  time  give  him  much  annoyance.  His 
education  is  completed ;  his  occupations,  whatever  they  are. 
will  be  as  open  to  him  when  he  comes  out  of  gaol  as  before 
he  went  in.  He  will  be  worse  fed  perhaps  in  prison  than 
if  he  were  living  on  Ins  own  resources  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  supply  will  be  less  precarious.  Altogether,  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  dislike  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  an  immense  array  of  facts  go  to  showr  that  he 
does  not  dislike  it. 

How  gaols  can  be  made  more  an  object  of  dread  than  they 
at  present  are  is  also  a  matter  for  experts  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  governors  of  the  principal  prisons  could 
not,  if  they  were  consulted,  offer  some  useful  suggestions 
on  this  head.  One  very  obvious  change  which  has  been 
again  and  again  urged,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  with¬ 
out  any  valid  objecuon  being  raised  against  if,  is  that  the 
sentences  in  cases  of  brutal  assaults  should  include  one  or 
more  sound  floggings.  The  plea  that  flogging  tends  to  bru¬ 
talize  those  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  may  be  classed  with  the 
reason  often  assigned  by  foolish  mothers  for  spoiling  their 
children,  that  anything  like  severity  would  break  their 
spirits.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  a  man  who  knows 
that  if  he  commits  an  assault  he  will  be  flogged  is  less 
likely  to  commit  one  than  a  man  who  knows  that  ho  will 
only  be  imprisoned.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  prospect 
of  a  certain  number  of  lashes  will  not  have  any  deterrent 
effect  on  him,  that  may  be  a  valid  argument  against  the 
proposed  change.  But  its  validity  depends,  not  on  the 
alleged  brutalizing  influence  of  the  cat,  but  on  its  proved 
inefficiency.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  ground  for 
hoping  that  this  prospect  will  have  a  deterrent  effect  on 
him,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he  is  brutalized  by 
the  process  or  not.  It  is  better  to  live  with  a  brute  who 
is  afraid  to  strike  you  than  with  a  man  of  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate  spirit  who  is  always  l’eady  to  assail  you  with  foot  and 
hand.  The  objections  characteristically  urged  by  Lord 
Abebdare  at  the  Glamorganshire  Quarter  Sessions  last 
Tuesday  are  either  tinged  with  this  unreasoning  senti¬ 
mentality  or  they  merely  apply  to  details.  There  may 
be  valid  objections  to  flogging  wife-beaters  while  allowing 
other  kinds  of  assault  to"  receive  their  present  inadequate 
punishment,  or  to  allowing  flogging  to  be  inflicted  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  For  ourselves  we  should  be  quite 
ready  to  apply  the  lash  in  all  cases  of  aggravated  assault 
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■without  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  victim  ;  and,  provided 
that  the  authors  of  such  assaults  are  habitually  committed 
for  trial,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  power  of  flogging 
being,  as  now,  withheld  from  the  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions. 


THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION*. 

A  GREAT  reformer  has  appeared  in  Paris.  Baron  II.  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  instruct  persons  unable  to  carry  on  a  con¬ 
versation  fluently  and  agreeably  in  the  art  most  essential  to 
social  pleasures.  lie  holds  classes  at  home,  which  may  be  at¬ 
tended  for  a  pound  a  month;  and  he  is  willing  to  accept  a 
moderate  number  of  invitations  to.  dinner  for  twenty  francs, 
his  terms  being  exclusive  of  attendance  at  the  evenin'?  party, 
lie  will  further  introduce  guests  who  will  take  part  in  supporting 
the  conversation.  The  previous  career  of  this  gifted  being  is 
shrouded  in  mystery ;  but  it  seems  from  his  own  statement  that 
he  has  travelled  widely,  studied  profoundly,  and  has  a  fine 
natural  talent  for  expressing  himself.  Our  only  wonder  is  that 
this  benefactor  of  his  species  should  confine  his  efforts  to  the 
French  metropolis.  The  commonplaces  about  national  character 
are  generally  false  enough ;  but  we  have  always  clung  to  the 
belief,  which  has  hitherto  been  confirmed  by  our  experience, 
that  Frenchmen  were  without  exception  good  talkers.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  melancholy  revelation  of  the  progress  of  social  decay 
if  tin*  French  people  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  dulness 
to  which  we  have  long  l^een  victims.  Or  is  this  perhaps  one 
more  of  the  consequences  which  are  so  liberally  attributed  to 
the  late  war?  Have  Frenchmen  sobered  down  so  much  that 
their  tongues  no  longer  move  with  the  old  facility  ?  Or  should 
we  perhaps  infer  that  political  discussions  have  become  so  savage 
and  absorbing  as  to  have  quenched  the  old  light  of  conversa¬ 
tional  vivacity  ?  Some  such  conclusion  must  be  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  Baron  excludes  all  political  discussions  from 
his  practical  exemplifications  of  the  art.  Yet,  if  Frenchmen 
find  politics  wearisome,  what  is  to  be  said  for  ourselves  ? 
If  it  is  wearisome  to  discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Republic,  what  is  to  be  got  out  of  dis¬ 
cussions,  say,  on  the  compound  householder,  or  the  twenty- 
fifth  clause,  or  any  of  those  minute  and  technical  issues 
into  which  an  English  debate  is  pretty  sure  to  narrow  itself?  We 
arc  inclined  to  think  that  the  evils  from  which  conversation  suffers 
in  France  must  be  the  reverse  of  those  which  exist  among  us 
in  England.  There,  anything  like  rational  talk  is  often  spoilt  by 
the  excessive  liveliness  of  the  conversers ;  here,  it  is  swamped  by 
the  dreary  influence  of  the  genuine  bore — a  character  who  can 
probably  be  raised  in  greater  perfection  in  England  than  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  reformer  of  English  conversation  would  thus  have  to  meet 
a  set  of  evils  quite  different  from  those  which  perplex  his  foreign 
colleague.  He  would,  indeed,  have  an  ample  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  would  probably  decide  that  any  genuine  reform  must  be 
based  upon  certain  sweeping  changes  in  the  framework  of  society. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  one  obvious  obstacle  to  anything 
like  good  talk  in  most  English  houses.  A  good  talker  presupposes 
a  good  audience,  and  a  good  audience  is  becoming  daily  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  The  reason  may  easily  be  understood  by  the  reader 
of  Boswell.  Johnson,  we  may  fairly  assume,  was  the  best  of  all 
English  talkers  on  record.  Now  Johnson  was  surrounded  by  a 
little  court  of  familiar  friends,  each  of  whom  sustained  a  well- 
understood  character.  A  party  consisting  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  so  on,  was  like  a  company  of 
actors  each  of  whom  understands  the  powers  of  all  his  colleagues, 
and  is  able  to  co-operate  towards  the  general  effect.  They  could 
understand  each  other ;  the  humourist  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
taken  to  speak  seriously;  the  man  of  special  information 
would  not  have  his  pet  subject  snatched  out  of  his  mouth ; 
the  tender  points  of  the  irritable  man  were  thoroughly  understood, 
and  his  friends  could  avoid  giving  him  unnecessary  offence.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  variety  to  save  the 
menlbers  of  tbe  little  circle  from  boring  each  other  too  much. 
Some  new-comer  was  always  turning  up  who  could  introduce  new 
topics  from  the  world  of  art  or  politics  or  literature  or  travel.  And 
it  is  on  the  fortunate  balance  between  these  two  elements  that  the 
power  of  producing  good  conversation  depends.  There  should  be 
a  nucleus  of  sufficiently  intimate  friends  who  should  form,  so  to 
speak,  an  organic  body,  instead  of  a  mere  collection  of  incoherent 
atoms,  and  yet  the  circulation  of  its  constituent  parts  should  be 
rapid  enough  to  preserve  a  certain  freshness  of  interest.  Now  the 
difference  between  the  London  of  to-day  and  the  London  of  a 
century  ago  is  precisely  that  all  these  little  eddies  have  been  swept 
into  the  main  stream.  The  rush  of  the  torrent  is  too  furious  to 
allow  of  the  formation  of  those  pleasant  little  coteries  in  which 
alone  good  conversation  can  bo  originally  fostered.  There  have 
been  great  talkers  since  the  days  of  Johnson ;  but  men  like  Mack¬ 
intosh  and  Macaulay  seem  to  have  been  rather  lecturers  than 
conversers,  because  they  could  not  come  into  the  same  close  personal 
relation  with  the  crowds  who  were  for  a  time  fellow-occupants 
of  the  same  room  ;  and  others,  who  have  had  some  talent  of  the 
Theodore  Hook  kind,  were  rather  actors  in  a  private  theatre  than,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  talkers.  There  seems  to  be  little 
immediate  prospect  of  diminishing  this  evil,  and  whilst  it  continues 
a  Johnson  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Take  the  old  Doctor  and  put 
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him  down  in  the  midst  of  a  London  drawing-room,  and  it  is  earaf 
to  see  at  what  a  loss  he  would  be.  He  has  no  established  butt 
like  Goldsmith  or  Boswell,  who  will  take  his  rough  humour  iu 
good  part ;  he  cannot  rely  upon  any  argumentative  challenge 
being  taken  up,  for  somebody  of  whom  he  has  never  heard, 
and  who  does  not  in  the  least  understand  his  meaning,  may 
cut  in  and  disappoint  him  of  his  intended  antagonist;  he 
cannot  leave  it  to  his  audience  to  take  up  half-meanings  or  to 
make  allowance  for  a  mixture  of  irony,  for  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
are  firmly  convinced  that  all  great  men  talk  in  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
he  cannot  touch  safely  upon  theology,  for  he  may  have  a  Positivist 
on  his  right  and  an  Ultramontane  on  his  left ;  nor  upon  politics, 
when  the  meeting  between  a  Wilkes  and  a  Johnson  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception ;  and  if  he  even  ventures  to  “  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  the  North  Pole,”  he  may  be  treading  on  the  toes  of 
some  one  who  has  been  advocating  or  opposing,  or,  in  some  round¬ 
about  way,  concerned  in  promoting  or  discouraging  an  Arctic 
expedition.  In  short,  he  is  like  an  actor  in  presence  of  a  strange 
audience  with  unfamiliar  colleagues,  and  not  knowing  whether  he 
is  to  take  part  in  a  farce  or  a  tragedy. 

The  difficulty  is  familiar,  and  cannot  be  entirely  evaded ;  and 
yet,  by  recognizing  its  truo  nature,  something  might  be  done  to 
more  purpose  than  can  be  generally  supposed,  or  6urely  more  pains 
would  be  taken  to  secure  so  desirable  an  object.  Just  consider, 
for  example,  the  notorious  absurdities  of  a  modern  dinner-party. 
Two  human  beings,  each  of  whom  may  probably  know  no  more 
than  that  the  other  belongs  to  the  opposite  6ex,  are  arbitrarily 
coupled  together,  and  left  without  a  guide  to  search  through  all 
earth  and  heaven  for  some  topic  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest.  It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the  great  merit  of  a 
dinner-table  is  to  be  so  broad  that  no  one  but  a  popular  preacher 
can  make  himself  heard  across  it;  and  a  large  barrier  of  plate 
and  flowers  is  erected  to  intercept  all  view  of  your  opposite 
neighbour.  By  carefully  nursing  some  little  spark  of  conversa¬ 
tion  struck  out  by  a  happy  thought,  you  have  nearly  blown  it  into 
a  flame  when  a  sense  of  duty  suggests  that  you  must  entertain  the 
only  other  person  within  hail — namely,  your  neighbour  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  If  three  people  carry  on  something  like  a  conversation, 
the  one  in  the  centre  has  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  other 
two.  The  plan  may  have  its  conveniences,  for  in  transmitting  a 
tart  observation  upon  the  politics,  we  may  change  it  into  a  delicate 
compliment  upon  the  poetry,  of  the  hearer ;  but  at  least  it  is  not 
conversation.  When  ladies  retired,  gentlemen  in  the  good  old 
times  used  to  absorb  their  port  after  a  sufficiently  brutish  fashion, 
but  at  any  rate  they  had  time  to  work  some  promising  mine  of  conver¬ 
sation.  At  present  this  is  regarded  as  uncivilized.  A  further 
process  of  breaking  the  ice  has  to  be  performed  after  the  scene  has 
been  shifted,  and  is  probably  showing  some  symptoms  of  success, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  unite  the  party  once  more.  As  the 
hour  of  dining  has  grown  later  there  is  just  time  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  an  apology  or  a  compliment,  when  carriages  are  announced, 
and  persons  retire,  after  passing  two  or  three  hours  broken  up  into 
four  spaces,  of  each  of  which  it  is  probable  that  at  least  half  has 
been  occupied  in  a  vague  fumbling  after  some  appropriate  topic  for 
communication.  The  very  idea  of  a  good  long  friendly  chat  be¬ 
tween  a  small  party,  each  of  whom  contributes  something  to  the 
whole,  is  becoming  obsolete,  or  at  any  rate  is  never  realized  at  a 
dinner.  And  yet  a  dinner  is  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
sociable  meeting  which  is  generally  obtainable. 

We  may  add,  too,  that,  awkward  as  is  the  social  machinery 
provided,  there  seem  to  be  some  accepted  prejudices  which  increase 
the  migehief,  and  which  would  deserve  the  attention  of  Baron  H. 
Well-meaning  hostesses  appear  to  have  heard  that  conver-ation,  in 
order  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  varied,  that  it  should  turn  upon 
matters  in  which  everybody  can  take  a  part,  that  it  should  not  be 
calculated  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  any  one  present,  and  so  on. 
In  each  of  these  little  commonplaces  there  is  of  course  a  certain  in¬ 
fusion  of  sound  sense,  but  they  are  often  applied  in  a  grievously  un¬ 
intelligent  manner.  When,  for  example,  two  people  are  just  succeed¬ 
ing  in  keeping  up  the  ball,  and  have  managed  to  send  it  backwards 
and  forwards  half-a-dozen  times,  a  promising  beginning  is  made. 
Others  within  hearing  should  join  in  carefully  so  as  not  to  throw 
the  players  off  their  balance.  But  just  at  this  moment  a  stupid  per¬ 
son  remembers  the  totally  inappropriate  maxim  that  a  conversation 
ought  not  to  run  too  long  in  one  groove ;  or  a  very  clever  person  is 
struck  by  some  arbitrary  association  of  ideas,  and  makes  a  mental 
leap  from  art  to  geography,  or  from  personal  gossip  to  metaphysics. 
Rejoicing  inthe  new  idea, or  painfully  elaborating  one  for  tbe  express 
purpose,  the  new  interlocutor  rushes  into  the  midst  of  the  talk, 
and  the  whole  conversation  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  to  be  painfully 
put  right  again  by  a  new  series  of  efforts.  Or  it  may  be  that 
somebody  has  got  fairly  mounted  upon  his  pet  hobby  and  is  career¬ 
ing  oft’,  to  his  or  her  own  complete  satisfaction,  towards  Egyptian 
antiquities  or  the  origin  of  language.  The  injudicious  observer 
remembers  that  “  shop  ”  is  a  nuisance,  or  that  the  talker  is  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  a  theory  which  may  possibly  interfere  with  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  somebody  present.  Instantly  the  unlucky  rider  is  dex¬ 
terously  twitched  off  his  hobby  and  left  floundering  on  his 
back,  unable  to  get  upon  his  legs  again,  or  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  spark  of  conversation  is  summarily  stamped  out  trom 
the  fear  that  it  may  possibly  lead  to  a  conflagration.  It 
would  be  well  if  people  would  remember  that,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  “  shop  ’’  is  the  best  of  all  talk,  because  it  means 
simply  talking  about  matters  which  the  talker  understands ; 
and  that  a  little  difference  of  opinion  is  essential  to  a  lively  talk, 
though  too  vehement  a  contrast  may  lead  to  an  explosion.  But 
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the  very  definition  of  tact  is  the  art  of  applying  commonplaces  at 
the  right  moment  instead  of  the  wrong,  and  too  many  people, 
having0  no  tact  whatever,  manipulate  conversation  as  a  heavy- 
handed  rider  manages  a  horse,  by  jerking  him  on  to  his  haunches, 
instead  of  dexterously  guiding  him  hy  an  imperceptible  pressure 
into  the  most  desirable  line.  To  bring  people  together  who  are  in 
harmony  without  being  in  absolute  unison,  to  foster  and  stimulate 
any  promising  germ  of  talk,  to  lead  it  in  the  right  direction  with¬ 
out  crushing  or  forcibly  disturbing  it,  should  be  the  object  of  an 
intelligent  host.  If  Baron  H.  could  teach  that  art  in  England,  he 
would  be  a  public  benefactor.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  British  entertainer 
is  satisfied  with  bringing  together  as  many  incongruous  people  as 
possible,  trusting  to  luck  for  conversation,  and  putting  fhem  under 
conditions  where  anything  like  connected  and  agreeable  talk  is 
simply  impracticable. 


THE  WALLS  OF  ROME. 

THERE  are  some  points  in  which  Rome  itself  is  less  Roman 
than  many  of  the  cities  which  arose  under  the  shadow  of  its 
dominion.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  the  peculiar  style  of  masonry 
which  in  our  own  island  and  in  a  large  part  of  Gaul  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  on  as  specially  Roman  is  hardly  to  be  found  iu  Rome 
itself.  The  small  square  stones  alternating  with  courses  of  brick, 
such  as  we  are  used  to  at  York,  Lincoln,  and  Anderida,  are  not  to 
be  seen  in  Rome,  because  they  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  than  the  walls  either  of  Servius  or  of  Aiu-elian.  Nor  are  they 
universal  even  in  Britain ;  in  the  Great  Wall  itself  there  is  no  sign 
of  them.  But  it  is  no  accident  that  the  manner  of  laying  out  a 
city  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  our  own  Roman  towns 
is  quite  unlike  the  ground-plan  of  Rome  itself  or  of  any  other  of 
the  older  Italian  cities.  As  Tusculum  and  Capua  are  not  Roman 
creations,  so  neither  is  Rome  itself.  The  specially  Roman  character 
grew  out  of  Rome  ;  Rome  was  not  called  into  being  by  it.  But 
the  Roman  cities  in  Britain,  even  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Empire,  were  distinctly  Roman  creations,  called  into  being  after 
Rome  had  put  on  her  distinctive  character.  Rome  itself,  like 
other  cities  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  elsewhere,  grew  out  of  the  primitive 
hill-fortresses  :  the  distinction  between  Rome  and  other  cities,  the 
distinction  which  made  Rome  all  that  it  became,  was  that  Rome  did 
not  grow  out  of  a  single  fortress  of  the  kind,  but  out  of  several.  But 
our  own  Roman  towns  rose  for  the  most  part  out  of  Roman  camps, 
and  the  form  of  the  Roman  camp  has  been  impressed  for  ever  on 
the  main  lines  of  street  in  some  of  them — Gloucester  and  Chi¬ 
chester,  for  instance — where  traces  of  actual  Roman  buildings  will 
be  looked  for  in  vain.  The  provincial  towns,  in  short,  were  the 
creations  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  her  greatness ;  Rome  herself  grew 
up  to  be  their  creator  by  the  slow  steps  bjr  which  her  littleness  rose 
into  her  greatness. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  stamp  of  the  Roman  is  iu  one  sense 
less  felt  at  Rome  than  at  Chester  or  at  Aosta.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  unlike  the  square  outline  of  those  cities  than  the 
irregular  line  both  of  the  Servian  and  of  the  Aurelian  walls.  Rome 
ceased  to  he  Roma  Quadrata  as  soon  as  she  spread  herself  beyond 
her  first  home  on  the  Palatine.  The  two  great  fortifiers  of  Rome 
followed  much  the  same  scheme  of  fortification  in  their  two  widely 
distant  ages.  The  early  King — for  a  King  he  must  have  been — 
who  is  represented  by  the  legendary  name  of  Servius  Tullius, 
seems,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  have  worked  into  his  design  such  of  the 
primitive  defence's  of  the  separate  hills  as  came  in  his  way  and 
suited  his  purpose.  Aurelian,  ages  after,  did  the  same.  The  walls 
of  the  Praetorian  camp,  those  of  the  Ampliithmtrum  Castrense, 
pieces  of  the  line  of  aqueducts,  in  short  any  earlier  building, 
any  earlier  earthwork,  which  could  in  any  way  be  made  use  of, 
was  made  use  of  and  became  part  of  the  new  line  of  defence. 
That  is  to  say,  Servius  and  Aurelian,  each  in  his  own  day,  acted 
like  rational  men.  By  the  time  of  Servius  the  fortresses  on  the 
several  hills  had  been  so  thoroughly  merged  into  one  city  that  their 
separate  defences  were  no  longer  needed,  while  a  common  defence 
for  the  whole  circuit  was  needed.  This  was  made  by  using  the 
old  lines  of  defence  whenever  any  part  of  them  took  a  direction 
which  suited  the  new  object,  and  by  connecting  them  by  a  new 
defence  of  earthworks  or  masonry  wherever  such  a  line  of  union 
was  needed.  On  these  points  the  researches  of  Mr.  Parker  have 
been  most  valuable ;  all  that  is  needed  is  that  he  would  not  bring 
his  own  researches  into  contempt  by  asking  us  to  believe  that  such 
a  piece  of  wall  was  built  in  the  year  a.tj.c.  i  and  another  in  the 
year  A.tj.c.  4.  In  matters  before  the  beginning  of  trustworthy 
chronology,  historical  inquirers  must  be  satisfied  to  follow  the 
method  of  geological  inquirers.  The  geologist  tells  us  that  a 
certain  stratum  is  older  than  another  stratum ;  he  does  not  profess 
to  tell  us  how  many  years,  or  thousands  of  years,  it  is  older.  So 
in  dealing  with  the  works  of  unchronicled  ages,  we  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  saying  that  a  certain  wall  is  older  than  a  certain  other 
wall,  without  trying  to  fix  how  much  older  it  is.  Mr.  Parker  has, 
we  think,  like  other  people,  ridden  his  hobby  of  “  construction  ” 
rather  too  hard,  and  we  can  see  absolutely  nothing  in  common 
between  his  method  and  that  of  Professor  Willis.  Professor 
Willis  compares  together  the  existing  buildings  and  the  written 
records  of  a  chronicled  age.  Mr.  Parker  is  dealing  with  an  age  which 
is  not  chronicled,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way.  In  some  cases  we  think  that  he  draws  a  little  on  his 
imagination ;  in  others  he  distinctly  shows  that  one  piece  of  early 
wall  is  older  than  another  piece.  *  The  defences  of  the  earliest 


Rome  on  the  Palatine  are  perfectly  plain.  And  it  is  also  perfectly 
plain  that  in  various  parts  of  Rome  there  are  pieces  of  early  wall 
which  do  not  belong  either  to  that  line  of  defence  or  to  the  line  of 
Servius.  Out  of  this  Mr.  Parker  reconstructs  the  separate  defences 
of  the  separate  hills,  and  also  a  line  of  defence  taking  in  the 
Palatine  and  the  Gapitoline,  the  settlements  of  the  Ramnes  and 
the  Titienses.  We  do  not  profess  to  follow  him  in  all  his  details ; 
but  his  theory,  when  we  look  at  the  walls  themselves,  is  always 
worth  examining,  and  in  many  cases  the  evidence  almost  reaches 
moral  certainty.  It  is  only  when  Mr.  Parker  will  stick  on  mythical 
names  and  dates  that  he  brings  down  the  scorn  of  scholars  on  dis¬ 
coveries  which  in  themselves  do  not  deserve  that  scorn.  There  is 
clearly  an  early  wall  which  fenced  in  the  Palatine  settlement 
only,  and  there  is  clearly  a  still  early  but  later  wall  which  fenced 
in  the  Palatine  settlement  and  something  else.  But,  when  people 
are  told  that  one  was  made  in  a.tj.c.  i.  and  the  other  in  a.tj.c.  4,  it 
is  so  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the  dates  that  they  are  tempted 
most  unjustly  to  laugh  at  the  facts  also.  A  settlement  on  the 
Palatine  only,  and  a  settlement  taking  in  the  Palatine,  the 
Capitoline,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  part  at  least  of  the  Quirinal, 
belong  to  wholly  different  states  of  things,  and  they  must  have  been 
separated  not  by  three  years,  but  by  generations,  perhaps  by  cen¬ 
turies.  Where  there  is  no  chronology,  we  altogether  decline  to  do 
anything  more  than  to  fix  the  order  of  things,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  say  how  long  each  state  of  things  lasted.  But  if  we 
had  to  ask  anybody  to  make  a  guess  how  long  it  would  be  before  a 
settlement  on  the  Palatine  and  a  settlement  on  the  Capitoline 
would  be  likely  to  fence  themselves  in  with  a  common  wall,  it  is 
not  Mr.  Parker  whom  we  should  ask  to  make  the  guess,  but  Von 
Maurer  or  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

The  Servian  walls,  formed  in  this  way  by  joining  several  earlier 
lines  of  defence  into  one,  naturally  took  in  a  very  irregular  space, 
and  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  built  in  exactly  the  same  way,  naturally 
took  in  a  very  irregular  space  also.  The  patching  is  as  clear  in  the 
earlier  case  as  in  the  later.  In  the  piece  of  masonry  in  the  Servian 
wall  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  railway  station,  we  can  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  a  piece  of  early  wall  built  up  against  a  still  earlier  piece. 
So  we  can  at  a  certain  point  of  Aurelian’s  wall  see  the  wider  jointed 
brickwork  of  his  age  built  up  against  a  piece  of  fine  brickwork  of 
the  time  of  Nero,  the  remains  of  some  building  which  Aurelian 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  new  line  of  defence.  So  it  is 
throughout ;  the  visitor  is  puzzled  at  first  at  finding  in  the  wall  of 
Aurelian  gateways  bearing  the  names  of  Vespasian,  of  Claudius, 
of  Augustus  himself.  A  second  glance  shows  that  these  gateways 
are  simply  arches  of  aqueducts,  which,  when  they  spanned  a  road, 
necessarily  assumed  something  of  the  character  of  gateways,  worked 
into  the  new  line  of  defence.  That  the  wall  of  Aurelian  was  built 
throughout  on  an  earlier  line  of  defence,  which  Mr.  Parker, 
for  some  reason  that  we  cannot  guess,  calls  the  mania,  as 
distinguished  from  the  murus,  is  a  theory  for  which  we  see  no 
evidence  whatever.  It  is  distinctly  contradicted  by  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  Dionysios  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  his  own 
time,  when  he  says  that  Rome  was  then  practically  unfortified, 
because  the  Servian  wall  was  so  covered  with  later  buildine's  as  to 
be  no  longer  any  defence.  This  theory  of  an  earlier  fortification 
along  the  line  of  Aurelian  seems  to  us  to  rest  on  just  as  little 
ground  as  the  wild  notion  of  some  Italians  that  the  wall  of 
Aurelian  stood  miles  out  further  in  the  Campagna,  and  that 
the  present  walls  date  only  from  the  time  of  Honorius.  Aurelian 
did  exactly  what  Servius  had  done  under  circumstances  which 
were  practically  the  same.  Servius  found  several  hills  which 
had  once  been  distinct  settlements,  but  which  now  formed  a  single 
city,  provided  with  defences  against  one  another,  but  not  provided 
with  defences  against  a  common  enemjv  He  provided  such  a 
common  lino  of  defence  by  keeping  the  old  works  wherever  they 
would  do,  and  joining  them  into  one  bv  new  works  wherever  new 
works  were  wanted.  Aurelian  found  the  enlarged  city  in  what 
was  practically  much  the  same  case.  The  city  had  so  outgrown 
the  Servian  wall  that  it  had  no  longer  any  defence.  He  did  as 
Servius  had  done.  He  made  a  new  line  of  defence  by  taking 
such  buildings,  as  served  his  purpose — camp,  aqueduct,  amphi¬ 
theatre,  anything  that  suited — and  joining  them  by  new  works  into 
a  continubus  line.  The  result  naturally  was  an  enclosed  space 
even  more  irregular  than  the  space  enclosed  by  the  Servian  wall, 
and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  anything  which  Aiu-elian  himself 
would  have  laid  out  if  he  had  been  founding  a  new  colony  on  the 
Caledonian  or  the  German  frontier.  In  this  way  Rome  is  less 
Roman  than  her  own  children.  The  ideal  of  a  Roman  city  must 
bo  looked  for  anywhere  rather  than  in  Rome  itself.  That  is  to 
say,  it  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  Rome  either  of  Servius  or  of 
Aurelian.  We  might  indeed  say  that  the  later  Rome  is  not  strictly 
Rome  at  all,  but  Rome  plus  the  neighbouring  settlements  which 
she  incorporated.  To  this  later  composite,  confederate  Rome,  the 
Roman  cities  in  other  lands  bear  no  likeness  ;  but  we  majr  fairly 
say  that  the  first  Roma  Quadrata  on  the  Palatine  was  the  parent 
of  many  another  Roma  Quadrata  which  our  fathers  found  to 
overthrow  on  the  Saxon  shore  or  on  the  peninsula  by  the  stream 
of  Deva. 

Nothing  in  an  examination  of  Rome  is  more  striking,  nothino 
better  brings  home  to  us  the  history  of  the  city,  than  to  make  the 
circuit  of  its  walls.  Of  the  walls  of  Servius  the  circuit  can  no 
longer  be  made,  but  the  modern  walls  of  Rome  are  essentiallv  the 
walls  of  Aurelian.  In  a  certain  sense  their  preservation  is  "won¬ 
derful.  It  is  true  that  the  walls  as  they  stand  are  of  all  dates,  from 
Aurelian,  and  those  whose  works  Aurelian  made  use  of,  down  to 
our  own  day.  Every  siege  of  Rome  has  involved  the  battering 
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down  and  rebuilding  of  some  part  of  their  vast  circuit.  They 
contain  therefore  work— certainly  materials— of  every  date  and 
style  from  the  days  of  the  Kings  of  I  tome  to  the  days  of  the  restored 
kingdom  of  Italy.  But,  with  all  this,  the  wall  is  still  the  same 
wall ;  it  is  still  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  and  not  of  any  one 
earlier  or  later.  Save  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  line  of 
the  walls  has  not  been  interfered  with  in  any  of  its  endless  repairs; 
all  those  repairs,  from  Honorius  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  have  been 
repairs  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  they  have  been  a  mere  making  good 
of  something  which  the  accidents  of  time  and  warfare  have  de¬ 
stroyed  or  weakened.  The  wall  is  still  a  boundary  and  a  barrier, 
kept  on  the  whole  singularly  free  from  modern  encroachments. 
And,  when  wo  think  of  all  that  this  great  line  of  defence  has  gone 
through,  we  shall  be  more  inclined  to  wonder  that  so  many  of  the 
ancient  gates  are  left  to  us  than  that  some  of  them 
given  way  to  modern  successors.  And  in  the  whole  history  of 
Rome  the  walls  of  Rome  are  among  its  most  living  monuments. 
The  primaeval  wall  of  the  oldest  Rome  is  the  most  speaking  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  days  when  the  first  Latin  settlers  on  the  Palatine  had  to 
guard  themselves  against  Sabine  enemies  on  the  Capitolino  and  the 
Quiriual.  The  wall  of  Servius  is  the  wall  of  that  Rome  which, 
already  the  head  of  Latium,  step  by  step  aspired  to  be  the  head  of 
Italy.  It  is  the  bulwark  of  Rome  first  against  the  Etruscan  and 
the  Volscian,  and  in  after  times  against  the  Gaul,  the  Epeirot, 
and  the  mightier  Carthaginian.  And  there  is  one  spot  in  its  cir¬ 
cuit  around  which  the  whole  history  of  Rome  seems  to  gather,  and 
where  the  fate  of  Rome  was  decided  in  the  last  and  most  terrible 
of  all  her  struggles  with  enemies  within  her  own  peninsula.  In 
both  the  two  great  fortifications  of  the  city  its  north-eastern 
corner,  its  weakest  point  by  nature,  was  made  specially  strong 
by  art.  Here  on  the  eastern  side,  where  there  was  no  river  to 
embank,  no  cliff  to  scarp,  ran  the  mighty  Agger  of  Servius.  Near 
■  the  angle  where  this  artificial  bulwark  joined  the  natural  bulwark 
of  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  within  the  line  of  the  Agger  and 
defended  by  a  vast  hornwork,  stood  the  Colline  gate.  This  was  the 
great  entrance  to  that  side  of  Rome  which  lay  on  the  Colies,  the  spurs 
of  the  high  ground,  as  distinguished  from  the  Montes,  the  isolated 
hills  rising  from  what  was  once  the  swampy  ground  by  the  river. 
Here  was  the  natural  point  of  attack  for  every  enemy.  In  the 
early  days  of  Rome  legends  tell  us  of  fights  by  the  Colline  gate 
with  the  Volscians  and  the  men  of  Tibur.  Through  the  Colline 
gate  the  revolted  army  came  back  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
the  Decemvirs.  Over  the  Colline  gate,  so  the  tale  ran,  Hannibal 
hurled  his  spear — a  tale  wild  enough,  but  one  which  still  shows  at 
what  point  men  looked  for  Hannibal  to  have  entered  Rome  if  he 
had  entered  it  at  all.  And  it  was  by  the  Colline  gate  that  Rome 
fought  her  last  battle  for  her  being  against  Italian  enemies,  the  battle 
in  which  Sulla  saved  her  on  the  day  when  the  last  Pontius  came 
to  root  up  the  wood  which  sheltered  the  wolves  that  so  long  had 
ravaged  Italy.  On  that  day  Rome  fought,  not  for  dominion,  but 
for  life ;  she  had  not  to  fight  for  life  again  till  the  Colline  gate 
■and  the  Servian  Agger  had  passed  away,  and  till  Rome  had 
found  that  she  needed  new  ramparts  to  shield  her  against  new 
enemies. 

We  pass  from  the  inner  circuit  to  the  outer,  from  the  walls 
reared  to  shield  Rome  against  Italian  enemies  to  the  walls  reared 
to  shield  her  against  enemies  of  our  own  blood.  The  building  of 
the  still  existing  walls  of  Rome  was  a  sign  that  the  Wandering  of 
the  Nations  had  begun,  that  the  Teutonic  race  had  begun  to  play 
its  part  in  the  drama  of  human  history.  Those  walls  were  raised 
by  Aurelian  when  the  German  was  threatening  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube :  they  were  strengthened  by  Stilieho  when  the  Goth 
was  marching  at  will  through  the  lauds  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iladriatic.  From  the  Colline  gate  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the 
Salariau.  Modern  barbarism  has  swept  away  the  actual  gate 

through  which  Alaric  entered  Rome,  but  some  stones  are  there 
which  still  stand  as  they  stood  on  the  night  when  the  slumbering 
city  was  “  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpet.”  But  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  eastern  side  of  Rome 
is  one  monument  of  Gothic  warfare.  We  pass  out  of  the  city,  if 
not  by  theFlaminian  gate,  yet  bv  its  modern  representative  :  with¬ 
out  the  wall,  above  the  modern  Borghese  gardens,  rose  the  loftiest 
of  the  seven  camps  of  Witiges;  within  the  wall,  hi£h  on  the 
Piucian,  stood  the  headquarters  of  Belisarius.  We  walk,  as  it 
were,  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged ;  we  pass  by  the 
leaning  mass  of  the  muro  torto,  with  its  strange  legend  as  old  as  the 
days  ol'that  great  struggle — the  point  of  the  rampart  which  the  Apostle 
himself  guarded,  and  which,  weak  as  it  seemed,  Belisarius  had  no 
need  to  strengthen.  We  pass  on  by  a  long  line  of  wall,  now  un¬ 
broken  by  a  single  gate,  till  we  reach  the  Salarian  again.  A  few 
yards  more,  and  we  have  reached  the  history  of  our  own  times. 
Between  the  modern  Salariau  and  the  now  closed  Nomentane  gate 
we  have  a  piece  of  modern  wall,  with  the  modern  gate  of  Fort, a 
Pia,  with  its  flaunting  inscription  in  honour  of  the  present  bearer 
of  that  name.  In  that  wall  we  see  a  few  yards  newer  still.  Hard 
by  it  hangs  a  garland  recording  the  names  of  men  who  died  in  our 
own  times  to  undo  the  evil  work  of  ages  ;  where  the  new  wall  looks 
newest  was  wrought  the  last  deliverance  of  Rome.  Through  that 
breach  the  army  of  united  Italy  entered  her  capitol.  In  that 
quarter  the  history  of  Rome  seems  indeed  crowded  into  a  small 
space.  The  army  of  Alaric  and  the  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
entered  Rome  almost,  as  it  were,  abreast.  One  entry  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  world,  the  world  which  grew  out  of  the 
fusion  of  the  two  elements  which  were  represented  by  the  Roman 
and  the  Goth.  The  second  entry  marked  the  readmission  of  Rome 
within  that  world  by  her  deliverance  from  the  worn-out  power 


which  crumbled  away  as  soon  as  it  was  no  longer  guarded  by 
the  bayonets  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  From  either  point  we 
soon  make  our  way  to  the  elder  circuit.  We  are  again  bv  the 
Colline  gate ;  we  see  that  for  the  work  of  Victor  Emmanuel  the 
work  of  Sulla  was  needed.  On  the  older  day  the  hosts  of  united 
Italy  marched  against  Rome  as  against  a  common  enemy  to  be 
wiped  out.  On  the  later  day,  the  hosts  of  united  Italy  marched 
on  Rome  as  her  deliverers  from  an  alien  yoke.  In  the  one  struggle 
Rome  fought  to  win  back  Italy  as  her  possession ;  in  the  other 
Italy  fought  to  win  back  Rome  as  her  head.  But  both  scenes 
were  parts  of  the  same  drama.  In  each  case,  though  by  such 
different  means,  Rome  became  the  head  of  Italy.  The  Roman 
Dictator  had  to  force  the  yoke  of  Rome  upon  unwilling  Italv 
in  order  that  the  Italian  King  might  one  day  free  willing  Rome 
from  the  yoke  of  the  priest  and  the  stranger. 

Here  indeed  is  history  pressed  into  a  small  compass.  With 
Sulla  and  Belisarius  ,and  the  men  of  our  own  day  before  our  eyes, 
we  hardly  care  to  dwell  on  the  struggles  of  the  days  between-^-on 
the  raid  of  Robert  IV  iscard  or  on  the  sack  by  the  host  of  the 
dead  Bourbon.  But  these,  and  much  beside,  the  walls  of  Rome 
have  looked  on.  From  the  oldest  stone  in  Roma  Quadrata  to  the 
last  course  ol  bricks  laid  to  repair  the  breach  of  1870,  they  bear 
their  witness  that  the  history  of  Rome,  and  with  it  the  historv  of 
the  world,  is  one  unbroken  tale. 


LADY  SERVANTS. 

fjMIE  world  has  in  all  ages  contained  a  percentage  of  people  who 
think  the  only  way  to  cure  existing  grievances  is  to  turn 
things  upside  down.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint 
that  upper  servants  are  becoming  such  fine  ladies  that  they  are 
practically  no  longer  servants.  It  is  now  proposed  to  turn  fine 
ladies  into  efficient  upper  servants.  Mrs.  Rose  Mary  Crawshav, 
already  well  known  for  the  interest  she  takes  in  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  women's  work,  has  published  a  pamphlet  which  she 
entitles  Domestic  Service  for  Gentleicomen :  a  Record  of  Ex¬ 
perience  mid  Success.  In  treating  of  thi3  subject  we  have  therefore 
to  deal  with  what,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Crawshay  is  concerned,  is  not  an 
experiment  in  political  economy,  but  a  triumph  over  popular 
prejudice.  Whether  in  other  hands  the  like  satisfactory  results 
would  be  obtained  is  the  question  to  be  considered.  There  are 
many  flowers  which  bloom  luxuriantly  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
aided  by  the  daily  care  of  an  experienced  gardener,  which  would 
perish  if  exposed  to  the  wind.  Lady  helps  may  be  a  success  at 
Cyfarthfa  Castle,  but  does  that  prove  that  the  principle  is  one 
which  will  work  well  in  ordinary  families? 

Before  discussing  this  point  we  had  better  allow  the  land 
mistress  of  the  Castle  to  detail  her  plans.  Mrs.  Crawshav  tells 
us  that  she  has  given  a  happy  home — no  mean  achievement — 
to  live  ladies.  They  hold  the  positions — we  will  not  sav  the 
places — of  cook,  lady’s-maid,  kitchenmaid,  dairymaid,  and  upper 
housemaid.  They  inhabit  the  servants’  rooms,  "  after  thorough 
cleansing,  whitewashing,  and  painting.”  .  They  use  yellow  soap, 
wait  on  themselves,  wash  up  their  own  tea-things,  and  set 
their  own  table,  “  which  would  be  very  insulting  suggestions 
to  ordinary  upper  servants.”  Mrs*  Crawshay,  with  true  womanlv 
unselfishness,  is  now  ready,  nay  anxious,  to  part  with  these 
invaluable  creatures  in  order  that  they  may  propagate  in  other 
houses  the  gospel  she  preaches,  and  adorn  benighted  homes 
with  their  usefulness  and  humility.  She  will  then,  in  the 
most  really  self-sacrificing  way,  supply  their  places  from  amongst 
the  nine  hundred  thousand  unmarried  women  who  now  cry  "IIow 
long !  ”  and  who  cannot  get  situations  asgovemesses,  “  owing  to  certi¬ 
ficates  of  proliciency  in  teaching  being  required,  which  they  unfortu¬ 
nately  cannot  furnish.”  Whenever  a  new  lady  help  arrives,  Mrs. 
Crawshay  on  the  first  morning  shares  the  work  with  her,  to  show  that 
manual  labour  is  not  in  itself  a  degradation.  Unaccustomed  to 
sweeping — for  the  practice  of  a  few  times  does  not  make  her  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art — she  tries  experiments  on  the  stairs  with  the  new 
lady  housemaid,  and  they  laugh  and  joke  pleasantly  together  over 
their  awkwardness,  the  poor  stairs  meantime  suffering  silent 
agonies,  and  showing  in  chipped  paint  or  scratched  polish  that  for 
every  great  movement  there  must  be  some  victims.  Mrs.  Crawshay 
has  proved  by  experience  that  educated  feet  do  not  wear  out 
carpets  so  quickly  its  ignorant  ones — we  should  have  thought  the 
kind  of  shoes  worn  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter — and  that 
ladies  of  gentle  birth  are  more  satisfactory  as  maids  than  labourers’ 
daughters.  The  reason  she  gives  for  this  last  assertion  is  that 
they  are  careful  to  put  everything  where  she  can  readily  find  it, 
and  so  enable  her  to  be  independent  of  assistance.  Mrs.  Crawshay 
does  not  mention  whether  they  excel  in  the  usual  requisites  of  a 
good  maid,  hairdressing  and  dressmaking,  as  much  as  in  their 
refined  manners  and  graceful  demeanour.  The  description  of 
Tennyson's  Princess  and  her  girl  graduates  fades  into  insignificance 
before  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Crawshay  solving  a  much  more  important 
social  problem.  The  cleaning  of  boots  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
and  last  difficulty  which  Mrs.  Crawshay  has  encountered  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  her  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  sendee,  but  she  has 
solved  it.  SiuTounded  by  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels  of  ancient  lineage 
but  light  of  purse,  she  gives  them  instruction,  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
ample,  in  varnishing  their  own  dainty  boots,  which  the  page  of 
the  house  thinks  it  a  degradation,  instead  of  a  privilege,  to  polish. 
These  young  ladies  evidently  do  not  venture  out  on  muddy  days, 
else  the  natty  stick  and  sponge  of  which  Mrs.  Crawshay  speaks  would 
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be  a  poor  substitute  for  tbe  blacking-brush.  We  remember  once 
bavins  tried  tbe  varnishing  business  in  lodgings  where  clean  boots 
were  never  forthcoming  in  tbe  morning.  Everything  went  on  in 
tbe  most  satisfactory  manner  for  some  time,  and  our  boots,  unlike 
the  peacock’s  toes,  were  to  us  a  source  of  honest  pride.  But  one 
day  all  this  industry  and  independence  collapsed  before  the  sight 
of  a  thick  layer  of  London  mud.  A  cowardly  and  ignominious 
capitulation  to  the  slavey  of  the  bouse  and  the  present  of  half-a- 
crown  were  the  only  result  of  a  week’s  rebellion  against  the  usages 
of  society.  But  these  favoured  lady  helps  need  never  dirty  their 
boots,  for  does  not  Mrs.  Crawshay  keep  carriages,  open  and  close  ? 
and  does  she  not  send  polite  intimations  to  the  lower  regions  when 
she  is  going  out  to  drive,  so  that  the  faces  flushed  with  cooking 
may  be  cooled  by  the  fresh  Welsh  breezes,  and  the  lady's-maid 
may  gather  new  inspirations  for  the  combinations  of  the  colours  in 
her  mistress’s  dress  from  the  waving  branches  of  lilac  and  labur¬ 
num  in  the  avenue  ?  These  brisk  lady  helps,  unlike  other  ladies, 
dress  themselves  in  a  few  minutes,  and  return  to  their  work  with 
redoubled  ardour  after  their  carriage  exercise.  There  is  a  most 
affecting  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  lady  helps  when  some 
extra  scrubbing  of  floors  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  No  fair  peni¬ 
tents  in  a  Bernardine  convent  could  have  taken  to  their  knees  more 
enthusiastically,  or  worn  them  away  more  uncomplainingly,  than 
did  these  delicately  nurtured  Englishwomen.  But  we  are  afraid 
that  the  housemaid  so  highly  commended  by  Mrs.  Crawshay, 
who,  passing  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  “  expressed 
herself  thoroughly  shocked,  and  fairly  drove  them  away, 
saying  she  herself  would  work  later  and  get  through  it,”  must 
have  had  a  sly  laugh  in  the  kitchen  at  the  way  the  soap  and 
water  were  being  ladled  about  and  wiped  up  again  by  such  inex¬ 
perienced  hands.  Mrs.  Crawshajr  would  like  her  protegees  to 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening,  but,  owing  to  the 
present  extravagance  of  fashion,  they  now  decline  this  indul¬ 
gence,  as  they  cannot  afford  evening  costumes.  Mrs.  Crawshay, 
however,  hopes  that  when  flounces,  high  heels,  and  chignons  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  her  fair  friends  will  not  object  to  adorn 
her  reception  rooms  with  their  presence.  We  remember  a  very 
young  man  giving  an  amusing  account  of  what  agonies  he  had 
endured  upon  finding  that  the  pretty  little  person  to  whom 
he  had  paid  such  marked  attention  on  board  the  Crinan  Canal 
steamer  was  maid  to  a  lady  going  to  stay  at  the  house  of  the 
Scotch  cousin  who  bad  asked  him  for  three  days’  shooting.  The 
next  time  he  saw  her  she  was  “  spreading  out  the  clothes,”  or 
rather  banging  out  ber  mistress’s  laces  to  dry,  and  he  nearly  left 
the  house  from  the  humiliation  which  a  boy  feels  when  he  has 
committed  some  social  blunder.  Under  the  new  regime  the  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Guards  will  walk  to  church  with  the  lady  who  is 
going  to  make  a  vol  au  vent  for  dinner,  and  the  Prime  Minister  will 
share  the  hymn-book  of  the  housemaid  who  that  morning  dusted 
bis  room. 

With  healthful  work  Mrs.  Crawshay  endeavours  to  com¬ 
bine  healthful  play.  She  takes  her  handmaidens  to  public 
amusements,  and,  many  of  them  being  fine  musiciaifc,  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  concerts.  They  are  always  installed 
in  the  highest-priced  seats  regardless  of  cost.  “  Here,”  says 
Mrs.  Crawshay,  “  I  shall  be  met  by  an  objection  on  the  score 
of  expense;  where  the  master  of  the  house  objects,  I  would 
recommend  any  housekeeper  to  pay  it  out  of  her  own  pin- 
money,  this  expenditure  fairly  coming  under  the  heading  of  charity 
of  the  highest  class.”  Besides  lady  helps  Mrs.  Crawshay  keeps  «ix 
ordinary  servants,  two  of  them  “  strong  under  housemaids,”  and  one 
a  “  strong,  willing  Welsh  scullerymaid.”  This  arrangement  is 
made  to  allow  the  upper  servants  time  for  “  reading,  writing,  and 
music.”  It  is  most  considerate,  for  then  the  maid  who  has  already 
arranged  that  her  mistress  can  do  without  her  assistance  need  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  dressing-bell  from  that  delightful  chapter  in 
the  Three  Feathers ,  nor  need  the  upper  housemaid  leave  the  diffi¬ 
cult  bar  in  that  newly  learnt  sonata  unconquered.  The  cook  may 
be  of  a  literary  turn,  and  it  would  be  hard  could  she  not  be 
allowed  leisure  to  finish  the  article  on  “  Little  Dinners  ”  in  time 
for  the  monthly  issue  of  the  “  Middlesex  Magazine.”  Except 
upon  the  blacking  of  boots  and  the  use  of  yellow  soap  the  infor¬ 
mation  1V1  rs.  Crawshay  gives  with  regard  to  the  working  out  of  the 
scheme  is  rather  meagre.  We  who  have  never  had  the  privilege 
of  staying  at  Cyfarthfa  Castle  would  like  to  know,  before  we  are 
asked,  whether  any  of  the  lady  helps  are  under  forty,  whether 
they  are  called  Mrs.  or  Miss,  by  their  Christian  or  surnames  ; 
what  is  the  size  of  their  aprons ;  whether  they  wear  caps,  and, 
if  so,  whether  they  are  mob  caps,  or  any  other  kind  equally 
becoming  to  the  fair  sex.  Is  the  lady  cook  a  plain  cook  or  a 
French  cook,  and  can  the  dairymaid  make  delicious  butter  ?  Is 
Cyfarthfa  Castle  a  sort  of  stage  on  which  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  is 
acted  all  day  long  ?  and  do  young  men  of  the  Marlow  type  rush  to 
their  friends,  saying,  “  Didn’t  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely 
little  thing  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its 
girdle  ”  P  or  “  This  little  housemaid  runs  in  my  head  most  strangely, 
and  drives  out  the  absurdities  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  She’s 
mine,  she  must  be  mine,  or  I’m  greatly  mistaken.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mrs.  Crawshay  has  opened  up  a  vista 
of  pleasant  pastures,  and  has  found  a  hitherto  unworked  field 
for  Belgravian  mothers.  When  the  season  is  over  and  the 
marked  bird  has  escaped  from  the  net  of  the  fowler,  why  not 
get  for  the  fair  Ethelfleda  a  dairymaid’s  costume,  copied  from 
Our  American  Cousin ,  and  send  her  down  to  some  model  dairy 
in  the  country,  where  in  a  becoming  attitude  she  can  pose 
in  the  rustic  porch,  her  neat  ankles  displayed  under  her  short 


petticoat,  and  her  lovely  bare  arms  looking  whiter  than  the  milk 
she  skims  ?  Who  could  wonder  if  the  young  heir  who  prefers  bar¬ 
maids  to  countesses  should  be  a  ready  prey  to  her  wiles  ?  I  hen, 
too,  the  hitherto  obstinate  celibate  of  the  clubs  might  fall  a  victim 
to  the  proper  cooking  of  his  favourite  dish,  and  the  confirmed  old 
bachelor,  who  is  nevertheless  a  bon  parti,  might  succumb  to  the 
virtues  of  the  housemaid  who  always  puts  his  things  in  their  proper 
places.  But  then,  again,  if  penniless  daughters  are  to  become 
kitchenmaids,  why  should  not  younger  sons  become  footmen  ? 
Cleaning  plate  in  this  country  is  no  harder  work  than  grooming 
horses  in  Australia,  and  many  curates  have  been  heard  to  envy 
the  squire’s  butler.  This  little  addition  to  Mrs.  Crawshay’s  plan 
would  solve  the  difficulty  which  she  has  no  doubt  foreseen,  but  of 
which  she  has  not  spoken.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  My  Lord's  gentleman  paying  attentions  to  My  Lady's  maid,  or 
some  pert  young  footman  kissing  the  lady  housemaid  on  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Crawshay  speaks  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ot  the  nine 
hundred  thousand  women  who  cannot  marry.  But  why  cannot 
they  marry  ?  Because,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  at  least,  they 
are  brought  up  to  be  provided  for  by  charity,  instead  ot  to 
be  helpmates  for  honest  hard-working  men  ;  because  they 
dress  themselves  in  Edgware  Boad  finery,  and  will  not  sweep 
their  mothers’  stairs.  Why  cannot  a  woman  do  for  a  man 
she  loves  what  Mrs.  Crawshay  wants  her  to  do  for  perfect 
strangers  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  who  long  for  a 
home  of  their  own,  who  could  afford  a  working-man’s  house  and 
one  servant,  yet  they  live  in  uncomfortable  lodgings  and  spend 
their  evenings  at  the  theatre  because  they  do  not  know'  any  girl 
in  their  own  rank  who  would  condescend  to  cook  them  a  dinner, 
even  if  she  knew  how,  or  who  would  not  think  herself  a  drudge 
if  she  had  to  do  what  nearly  every  German  middle-class  lady  does 
with  ease.  If  Mrs.  Crawshay’s  experiment  results  in  teaching  ladies 
that  scrubbing  out  a  room  is  a  no  less  worthy  work  than  knitting 
an  ugly  antimacassar ;  that  the  making  of  butter  is  a  more  healthy 
and  interesting  employment  than  trying  to  play  a  bad  piece  of 
music  on  an  equally  bad  piano ;  that  household  economy  and  a 
knowledge  of  dainty  cooking  are  accomplishments  quite  as 
charming  in  a  lady  as  being  able  to  make  cardboard  boxes  and 
valueless  lace,  we  wish  her  every  success.  She  would  thus  pave 
the  way  for  early  marriages  which  would  no  longer  be  imprudent 
ones.  But  if  her  plan  is  to  turn  things  upside  down,  and  still 
further  complicate  our  social  relations,  already  so  difficult,  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  lady  helps  may  be  confined  to  Cytharfa 
Castle. 


THE  NEXT  CONCLAVE. 

TIIE  attention  which  has  naturally  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
through  the  circumstances  of  the  present  pontificate  has  led 
us  more  than  once  during  the  last  few  jTears  to  dwell  on  the 
history  and  rules  of  Papal  elections.  That  very  little  should  be 
known  about  the  matter  by  the  public  generally,  and  especially 
in  this  country,  was  of  course  to  bo  expected,  and  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  various  and  often  conflicting  rumours  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  put  into  circulation  about  exceptional 
provisions  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  the  next  Conclave.  To 
any  one  moderately  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
case,  it  -would  have  been  obvious  at  the  first  blush  that  many  of 
these  reports  wrere  absurd,  while  others  treated  as  something  novel 
and  peculiar  what  is  simply  a  recognized  part  of  the  existing 
system.  To  the  former  class  belongs  the  latest  of  these  rumours, 
which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  papers  during  the  present  week, 
to  the  effect  that  Pius  IX.  contemplates  making  a  “testamentary 
disposition  ”  for  the  election  of  his  successor,  which  would  of 
course  pro  lidc  vice  supersede  the  franchise  of  the  Cardinals  alto¬ 
gether.  Pius  IX.  has  achieved  a  good  many  daring,  and  some 
quite  unprecedented,  feats  of  despotic  authority  during  his  long 
reign,  and  for  the  moment  with  entire  success,  but  he  has  never 
shown  himself  devoid  of  a  certain  practical  shrewdness.  The 
attempt  to  grasp  at  a  posthumous  usurpation,  which  could  only 
take  effect  by  the  free  consent  of  those  at  the  expense  of  whose 
immemorial  rights  it  was  to  be  exercised,  would  show  that  he  wTas 
in  his  dotage,  of  which  there  are  no  signs  at  present,  while  the  sole 
result  would  be  to  cover  his  memory  with  ridicule.  Some  of  the 
more  formal  rules  of  Papal  elections,  such  as  the  prescription  of  an 
interval  of  nine  days  between  the  death  of  the  Pope  and 
the  assembling  of  the  Conclave,  are  well  known  to  be  dispens¬ 
able,  and  have  sometimes  been  dispensed  wfith,  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  all  requisite  provision  has  been  made  for  enabling 
the  Cardinals  to  use  their  own  discretion  on  such  points  on 
the  next  occurence  of  a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See.  Other  rules, 
such  as  that  securing  the  absolute  right  of  every  Cardinal  to  the 
franchise,  even  though  disgraced  and  in  prison,  and  the  rule,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Third  Lateran  Council,  wdiich  requires  the  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  for  a  valid  election,  have  always 
been  regarded  as  absolutely  binding.  It  is  true  that  Pius  IX. 
affected  to  deprive  the  late  Cardinal  Andrea  of  the  “  active  and 
passive  voice”  in  Papal  elections — i.e.  of  voting  or  being  himself 
elected — but  former  experience  shows  that,  had  Andrea  outlived 
the  Pope,  this  arbitrary  act  would  have  been  inoperative.  A  Car¬ 
dinal  in  the  last  century,  who  had  been  similarly  condemned  and 
also  lodged  in  the  prison  of  St.  Angelo  for  grave  civil  crimes,  never¬ 
theless,  when  the  time  came,  claimed  his  indefeasible  right  to  take 
part  iu  the  Conclave,  and  the  claim  was  admitted.  The  right  of 
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veto,  on  the  other  hand,  conceded  to  certain  Catholic  Govern¬ 
ments,  about  which  a  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late,  is  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date,  rests  on  no  written  law  whatever,  and  is  in  fact  a  mere 
matter  of  courtesy,  which  it  would  he  in  the  power  of  the  Con¬ 
clave  for  sufficient  reasons  to  refuse.  Such  a  refusal  might  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  he  indiscreet,  hut  it  would  not,  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  in  any  way  invalidate  the  election. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  notice  the  strange  and  somewhat 
unintelligible  document,  of  the  same  date  as  the  alleged  Hull 
Prcesente  Caclavere,  which  came  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  Arnim 
trial.  The  despatch  is  dated  “ May  14, 1872,”  arid  marked  “confi¬ 
dential,”  and  begins  by  pointing  out  that  even  under  the  old  regime. 
it  was  important  that  both  the  person  and  the  valid  election  of  the 
Pope  should  be  recognized  as  satisfactory  by  all  Governments 
Laving  Catholic  subjects,  and  that  by  Concordats  concluded  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century  “  the  relations  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Governments  became  more  direct  and  in  a  sense  more 
intimate.”  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  observe  in  passing,  as  the 
context  might  seem  to  imply  the  reverse,  that  none  of  these  Con¬ 
cordats  have  any  bearing  on  Papal  elections,  and  that  they  are 
contracts  made  as  well  with  Protestant  as  with  Catholic 
Governments.  The  despatch  proceeds  to  say  that,  as  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  votes  passed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  concerning  the  infallibility 
and  universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  have  entirely  changed  the 
relative  position  of  the  Pope  and  the  Governments,  “  the  latter 
are  all  the  more  interested  in  the  person  of  the  future  Pope,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  entitled  to  insist  upon  the  recognition  of 
their  own  right  to  interpose.”  The  Vatican  Decrees  are  then 
explained  as  constituting  the  Pope  himself  the  real  Bishop  in 
every  diocese,  and  thus  “  entirely  superseding  the  authority  of 
any  Bishop  holding  oflice  with  the  consent  of  the  secular  power ; 
in  other  words,  merging  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  entirely  in  the 
Papal.”  And  therefore  “the  Bishops  are  only  his  tools,  his 
servants,  swayed  by  his  dictates,  and  without  any  responsibility 
of  their  own — the  servants  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  who,  by  means 
of  his  infallibility,  has  become  more  absolute  than  any  absolute 
monarch  In  the  world.”  And  then  follows  the  critical  clause, 
which  sums  up  the  whole  gist  of  the  document: — “Before  al¬ 
lowing  a  new  Pope  to  assume  such  a  position  and  exercise  such 
rights,  Governments  must  ask  themselves  whether  his  election  and 
person  offer  those  guarantees  against  an  abuse  of  power  which  they 
have  a  right  to  demand.”  Our  readei’3  will  take  notice  of  the 
italicized  words,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
presently.  This,  it  is  added,  is  the  more  necessary  because  there 
is  no  security  for  “  even  the  few  guarantees  formerly  surrounding 
a  Conclave,  partly  inherent  in  its  composition  and  partly  marking 
its  rules,  being  granted  under  present  circumstances.”  And  we 
are  then  reminded,  in  language  bristling  with  perhaps  intentional 
blunders  of  historical  fact,  that  “  the  right  of  excluding  candi¬ 
dates  possessed  by  the  Homan  Emperor,  Spain,  and  France  often 
enough  proved  illusory  ” :  that  the  influence  exercised  by  Car¬ 
dinals  of  different  nations  was  mere  matter  of  chance  ;  and 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  these  shadowy  guarantees  will 
be  preserved  in  the  next  election.  The  German  Chancellor  ac¬ 
cordingly  proposes  that  all  European  Governments  having  Catholic 
subjects  should  take  counsel  together,  and  agree  “  upon  a  common 
attitude  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  recognize  the 
next  Pope.”  The  proposal  is  said  to  have  been  rejected  by 
Austria,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  any  other 
Government.  Whether  the  present  publication  is  intended  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  line  which  Prince  Bismarck  means  to  take,  or  wishes  to 
Lave  it  understood  that  he  means  to  take,  when  the  next  vacancy 
in  the  Papacy  occurs,  or  whether  it  is  simply  put  out  as  a  fresh 
menace  to  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Empire,  arc  questions  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  That  it  is  designed  in  some  way  to 
deal  a  fresh  and  heavy  blow  at  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  of  course  obvious  on  the  face  of  it;  but  the  precise 
plan  of  action  suggested  for  adoption  in  reference  to  the  next  Con¬ 
clave  is  left  rather  in  the  dark. 

If  the  document  were  read  in  its  most  literal  sense,  and  taken  to 
imply  no  more  than  it  actually  says,  it  need  only  mean  that  the 
European  Governments  should  insist  on  a  strict  observance  of  the 
recognized  rules  of  Papal  Conclaves  on  the  next  occasion,  and 
especially  on  the  existing  rights  of  veto  in  the  Austrian,  Spanish, 
and  French  Governments  being  respected.  But  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  any  such  interpretation 
refutes  itself.  If  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
existing  regulations  will  be  disregarded,  still  less  is  there  any 
reason  why  Prince  Bismarck  should  be  anxious  to  enforce  them 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  particular  interest  of  his  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Austria,  or  Spain,  or  France — the  latter  especially — should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  election  of  the  next  Pope ;  while  a  dis- 
uted  election,  if  such  a  result  were  at  all  on  the  cards,  would 
e  a  clear  gain  to  him  in  his  conflict  with  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Germany.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  read 
between* the  lines  to  perceive  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  despatch.  It  is  addressed  by  the  leading  Protestant 
Government  of  the  Continent  to  Catholic'  and  Protestant  Govern¬ 
ments  alike,  and  no  Protestant  Government  has  hitherto  claimed  a 
right  of  veto  in  Papal  elections.  Then  again  we  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  peculiar,  and  evidently  studied,  language  in 
which  this  right  is  referred  to  as  “  possessed  bv  the  Roman  Em¬ 
peror,  Spain,  and  France.”  Now  the  last  shadow  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  passed  away  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  and  the  veto 
exercised  by  Austria,  in  common  with  certain  other  Catholic 
States  (the  claim  of  Portugal  has  been  matter  of  dispute)  is  an 


arrangement  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  only,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  powers,  not  simply  of  veto,  but  of 
nomination,  often  exercised  by  mediaeval  Kaisers.  The  wording 
of  the  sentence  is  apparently  intended  to  insinuate  that  some 
right  analogous  to  that  claimed,  and  not  unfrequently 
exercised,  by  the  Emperor  in  the  middle  ages  ought  to  belong 
to  modern  Governments,  and  perhaps  also  that  the  head  of  the  new 
German  Empire  is  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  rights  supposed 
to  descend  from  the  old  Caesars  to  the  heirs  of  their  title  in 
medieval  Christendom.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  modest  veto  claimed  of  late  years  for  Catholic  Governments; 
j  which  indeed  is  not  very  accurately  described  as  “the  right  of 
excluding  candidates,”  for  it  can  only  be  exercised  once  in  any 
Conclave,  and  only  exercised  before  the  election  has  taken  place. 
A  Pope  once  elected  cannot  be  set  aside,  or  Pio  Nono  would  never 
have  occupied  the  Chair  of  Peter,  for  the  Austrian  veto  arrived 
only  twelve  hours  after  his  election.  There  is  another  phrase 
thrice  repeated  in  Prince  Bismarck’s  despatch  which  shows  that 
something  more  than  a  rigid  adherence  to  existing  forms  is  contem¬ 
plated.  The  Governments,  he  observes,  “are  interested  in  the 
person  of  the  future  Pope,”  and  they  ought  to  ask  themselves 
whether  “  his  election  and  person  offer  those  guarantees  which  they 
have  a  right  to  demand.”  This  clearly  means  that  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  not  simply  with  the  formal  validity  of  the  election,  but  with 
the  character  of  the  person  chosen,  and  are  entitled  to  reject  any 
claimant,  however  regularly  elected,  who  is  not,  in  the  terms  of 
the  Concordat  regarding  Prussian  Bishop?,  persona  grata  Regi. 
What  candidate  would  have  any  chance  of  passing  the  ordeal,  or 
how  long  the  Papal  See  might  be  kept  vacant  if  “  the  Pope  in  jack 
boots,”  as  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  termed,  were  to  have  a  con¬ 
trolling  voice  in  the  appointment  of  his  white-robed  brother,  it 
might  be  rash  to  determine. 

The  studiously  complicated  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of 
Papal  elections  which  has  remained  unchanged  for  many  centuries, 
and  is  very  sure  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed  or  ignored  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  critical  interest,  is  so  formed  as  to  baffle  all  calculations  of 
the  ultimate  result.  The  rival  conjectures  constantly  hazarded  in 
different  quarters  as  to  the  probable  successor  of  Pius  IX.  are  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,  and  the  only  prediction 
that  can  be  safely  ventured  upon  is  that  the  Cardinals,  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  take  very  good  care  to  do  nothing  and  omit 
nothing  which  can  throw  any  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  regularity 
of  the  procedure.  Whether  indeed  the  right  of  veto  will  be 
allowed,  if  any  of  the  three  Catholic  States  accustomed  to  exercise 
it  should  seek  to  enforce  their  claim,  may  be  questioned.  The 
precedent  set  at  the  Vatican  Council,  when  the  changed  attitude 
of  modern  Governments  towards  the  Church  was  made  a 
ground  for  refusing  to  admit  ambassadors  to  the  debates, 
might  be  not  improbably  followed.  But  that  any  claim 
to  interference  on  the  part  of  Protestant  Governments,  whether 
in  the  traditional  form  of  veto,  or  in  the  more  trenchant  method 
suggested  in  Prince  Bismarck's  Circular,  would  be  resisted  to  the 
uttermost  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  even  Prince  Bismarck  would  seriously  persist  single- 
handed  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he 
would  not  find  any  allies.  Meanwhile,  whatever  tends  to  ensure  a 
more  punctilious  observance  of  the  prescribed  regulations  will  only 
so  for  strengthen  the  position  of  the  new  Pontiff.  It  was  the  delibe¬ 
rate  aim  of  the  First  Napoleon  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
with  a  view  to  subjecting  the  French  episcopate  more  completely 
to  himself.  “  The  Pope,”  as  he  somewhere  remarks,  “  cannot  be 
too  powerful  as  long  as  he  is  my  head  chaplain.”  But  the  upshot 
of  his  policy  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  imitation.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  “  Gallican  Liberties,”  and 
the  French  episcopate  since  then  has  lain  prostrate  at  the  foot, 
not  of  the  Royal,  but  the  Papal  throne.  No  individual  in¬ 
fluence  for  centuries  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  growth  of 
Ultramontanism.  Prince  Bismarck  is  a  great  power  in  Europe 
just  now,  but  hardly  more  powerful  than  the  First  Napoleon  when 
Pius  VII.  was  dragged  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  the  coronation 
ceremony  at  Notre  Dame.  If  he  has  imprisoned  some  half-dozen 
Bishops,  Napoleon  imprisoned  the  Pope  himself,  who  emerged  from 
captivity  to  restore  the  Jesuits  and  rally  round  him  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Catholic  Europe.  Such  weapons  employed  to  crush  a 
spiritual  power  recoil  on  the  hand  that  wields  them.  Hoc  lthacus 
relit,  ct  magno  mercentur  Atridce. 


THE  SNOW  STORMS. 

"V  T7IIATEVER  may  be  our  fote  during  the  next  month  or  two, 
V  V  the  present  winter  must  be  memorable  for  its  extreme 
severity.  Already  it  has  caused  no  small  amount  of  inconvenience, 
trouble,  and  suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  very  serious  mortality. 
So  for  as  mere  annoyances  and  pecuniary  losses  have  been  con¬ 
cerned,  people  in  London  have  comparative  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves.  Our  pipes  may  burst,  and  our  ceilings  be  flooded :  we 
may  have  to  pick  our  way  along  pavements  where  the  snow  is  left 
to  melt,  catching  violent  colds  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  or 
occasionally  getting  an  awkward  fall ;  we  may  have  to  “  burn  day¬ 
light  ”  through  dense  yellow  fogs,  and  to  regret  a  melancholy  ex¬ 
penditure  of  temper  011  some  longed-for  hamper  delayed  in  trans¬ 
mission.  But  our  sorrows  are  small  compared  to  those  of  our  friends 
in  the  country.  Even  very  near  town  the  disturbance  of  our  ordinary 
habits  of  life'  hits  always  been  irritating,  and  often  actually  hurt- 
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ful.  When  you  have  settled  in  a  suburban  district,  calculating 
on  frequent  and  regular  communication  with  London,  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  read  an  intimation  from  your  Railway  Company 
that  owing  to  the  unexampled  rigour  of  the  season,  they  suspend 
all  responsibility  for  the  punctuality  of  their  train  seivice  5  al¬ 
though  no  doubt  such  forewarning  is  far  better  than  waiting  fit 
youAtation  in  hope  deferred  for  a  train  which  never  comes.  Still 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  such  circumstances  your  business 
connexions  will  make  allowances  for  shortcomings  for  which 
you  are  in  no  way  answerable.  You  may  grind  on  somehow 
‘in  the  habitual  routine,  although  the  snow  may  clog  the  wheels 
of  life  and  throw  a  chill  over  your  pent-up  energies.  But  away 
in  the  country  communications  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill 
altogether;  plans  have  been  remorselessly  upset,  trade  utterly 
paralysed,  and  even  districts  like  the  sea-coast  of  Devonshire  which 
battered  themselves  that  they  enjoyed  a  Southern  temperature  have 
been  severed  of  a  sudden  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  A\  e  beliei  e 
that  Ireland,  thanks  to  the  warmth  of  her  seas  and  the  fogs  that 
come  floating  up  from  the  Atlantic,  has  been  happy  in  a  comparatri  e 
immunity  ;  so  has  a  great  part  of  Cornwall,  perhaps  from  somewhat 
similar  reasons.  But  the  passes  and  valleys  in  the  Welsh  hills 
and  throughout  the  West  of  England  generally  have  been  choked  in 
masses  of  snow.  The  Southern  and  South-Eastern  couuties  hai  e 
been  nearly  as  badly  off,  and  the  fall  of  a  single  night  made  a  great 
part  of  Kent  impassable  ;  while  the  North  and  Scotland  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  till  their  misfortunes  culminated  in  the 
storm  on  the  night  of  New  Year's  Day. 

For  a  long  time  the  minds  of  men  in  the  country  had  been 
troubled  by  portentous  signs.  They  drew  omens .  from  the  ab¬ 
normal  appearance  and  disappearance  of  birds,  which  have  been 
fully  justified  by  the  results.  We  heard  of  congregations  of  larks 
passing  westwards  along  our  Southern  shores  in  numbers  almost  un¬ 
precedented.  Rare  visitors  turned  up  in  imexpected  places,  and  the 
shivering  strangers  received  the  customary  welcome.  They  were 
hunted  down  and  bagged,  consigned  to  local  bird-stuffers,  and 
chronicled  in  county  journals.  Further  to  the  northward,  however, 
signs  of  this  kind  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  facts 
spoke  for  themselves."  There  the  thermometer  was  steadily  falling, 
and  the  frost  extending  its  grasp  over  lochs  and  rivers  that  had 
only  submitted  to  its  influence  once  or  twice  in  the  memory 
of  man.  Skaters  were  traversing  the  expanse  of  Loch  Lomond, 
making  their  way  to  islands  in  its  centre  where  the  deer  are  parked 
and  confined  by  water  that  answered  the  purpose  of  an  English  paling. 
Meanwhile  snow  was  falling  steadily  in  the  glens  and  uplands. 
Thoroughly  tamed  and  scared  by  starvation,  the  red  deer  forgot 
their  natural  timidity,  and  came  down  in  great  herds  to  the  low¬ 
lands.  In  wide  stretches  of  forest  like  Braemar,  where  there  are 
no  lowlands  near  to  descend  upon,  they  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  summits  of  the  lower  hills,  where  they  might  bo  seen 
scraping  away  for  a  livelihood.  The  wild  animals  everywhere 
were  pitiable  objects  enough,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
the  saddest  part  of  the  sight.  After  all,  deer-forests  cover 
but  a  small  proportion  even  of  the  mountainous  districts  in 
Scotland.  Great  part  of  the  moors  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  hills  on  the  borders,  are  occupied  by  sheep- 
farms.  When  a  storm  is  setting  in,  the  sheep  seem  to  scent  it  in 
the  air,  and  their  first  instinct  is  to  seek  a  shelter.  Instinctively 
they  huddle  themselves  away  out  of  the  wind  in  the  depths  of  the 
glens,  and  in  the  overpowering  sense  of  the  cold  they  for  a  time 
forget  their  hunger.  But  these  glens  and  gorges  are  the  very 
places  where  the  snow  is  sure  to  gather  the  thickest.  The  wind 
sweeps  it  into  wreaths  in  the  nooks  where  the  sheep  have  taken 
refuge.  At  first  the  covering  descends  on  them  with  an  agree¬ 
able  warmth,  as  they  draw  themselves  stupidly  together.  But  the 
snow  goes  on  accumulating  and  the  wind  goes  on  blowing  ;  the 
drift  gets  heaped  up  thicker  and  thicker,  until  the  unlucky  animals 
are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  suffocated.  If  the  strongest  of  them 
manage  to  force  their  way  out,  they  are  not  much  tbe  better  for 
it.  With  the  scanty  remnants  of  vegetation  buried  to  a  depth  of 
dozens  of  feet,  they  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  exist.  Should 
the  shepherds  not  have  taken  warning  in  time,  and  gathered  the 
flocks  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tbeir  sheilings,  they 
can  do  very  little  indeed.  Most  likely  they  themselves  are  fast 
blocked  up  in  their  low-roofed  little  cottages.  If  they  do  succeed 
in  forcing  the  doors,  the  trackless  and  impassable  waste  of- snow 
dazzles  their  blinking  eyes  upon  every  side.  Or  possibly  the  broad 
feathery  flakes  are  falling  thickly  all  about,  choking  the  lungs  and 
clouding  the  fitful  light.  The  labour  of  looking  after  their  charge 
to  any  purpose  is  evidently  hopeless.  Even  if  habit  tells  them 
the  points  of  the  compass,  they  scarcely  know  in  what  direction 
to  set  out ;  not  to  add  that  the  missing  sheep  are  most  pro¬ 
bably  buried  out  of  their  sight,  and  even  beyond  the  scent  of 
their  intelligent  collies.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more 
heart-breaking  condition  than  this  passive  powerlessness  of  a 
man  who  knows  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing  bv  a  master  embittered  by  unexpected  losses;  and  very 
likely  all  the  time  ho  and  his  family  may  be  on  short  com¬ 
mons,  unless  he  has  shown  himself  exceptionally  provident. 
Nor  are  the  feelings  of  the  sheep-farmer  to  be  envied.  He  hears 
nothing  from  his  servants ;  he  has  no  means  of  communicating 
with  them ;  he  knows  that  no  news  is  bad  news,  and  the  local 
paper  is  filled  with  fearfully  sensational  paragraphs.  The  profits 
of  years  of  fair  prosperity  may  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
accidents  of  one  disastrous  season,  and  in  any  case,  when  he 
comes  to  make  up  his  accounts,  the  balance  will  indubitably  be 
To  farmers  in  the  lowlands  the  consequences 


will  be  less  serious.  But  the  labourers  will  be  reduced  to  sore 
straits  in  cases  where  they  only  earn  wages  when  there  is  work 
for  them,  and  they  feel  the  pressure  just  when  they  are  forced 
to  increase  their  expenditure.  Fortunately,  they  are  better  pro¬ 
vided  with  fuel  than  the  inhabitants  of  districts  more  favoured 
in  point  of  climate.  Where  protracted  snow  storms  are  ordinary 
incidents  of  the  winter,  the  cottier  as  a  rule  has  his  comfort¬ 
able  peat-stack  at  the  door.  But  he  wants  warm  clothing  all 
the  more,  and  the  cold  that  stops  his  work  only  whets  his 
appetite. 

Usually  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  dwell  at  ease  in  towns  can 
only  sympathize  with  the  Highland  poor  by  exerting  a  vigorous 
strain  on  the  imagination.  This  winter,  however,  many  of  them 
have  gone  through"  a  painful  personal  experience  which  must  have 
appealed  to  their  feelings  the  more  powerfully  because  of  its 
novelty.  The  incidents  of  the  first  night  of  the  year  stand  alto¬ 
gether  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  English  or  Scottish 
travelling.  In  old  times  an  occasional  stage-coach  might  cornu 
to  grief,  but,  as  a  block  in  a  snow  storm  was  one  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  perils  of  the  road,  few  persons  were  found  to  risk  it  with¬ 
out  being  in  some  measure  prepared.  No  one  stirred  abroad 
w'ho  could  stay  at  home,  and  there  were  but  few  victims  of  any 
casualty.  But  nowadays  the  country  is  covered  by  an  all- 
pervading  railway  s3-stem,  and  in  Scotland  the  lines  have  been 
pushing  their  branches  in  all  directions  through  the  Highland 
glens.  Trains,  as  a  rule,  start  regardless  of  weather,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  in  roomy  weather-tight  carriages  have  learned  to  defy  it. 
On "  that  unfortunate  Friday  the  departures  came  off  as  usual. 
Indeed  there  was  more  passenger  traffic  than  usual,  for  New 
Year’s  Day  in  Scotland  is  a  great  festival ;  many  holiday-makers 
were  out  and  about,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Companies  ran  excursion 
trains.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  exceptional  class  of  travellers 
were  but  indifferently  provided  with  warm  wrappings.  If  they  left 
anv  garments  at  home  that  they  might  have  found  serviceable,  they 
had  bitter  reason  to  regret  it.  From  the  first  the  trains  had  to 
move  forward  at  slackened  speed,  for  the  lines  were  everywhere 
more  or  less  encumbered.  As  all  of  them  were  falling  behind 
time,  stoppages  otherwise  unnecessary  became  indispensable. 
Throughout  the  day  the  snow  had  been  coming  down  as  for  some 
time  past,  but  the  fall  was  nothing  very  serious.  It  is  true 
that  the  materials  were  visibly  at  hand  for  aggravating  the  mis¬ 
adventure  that  happened  subsequently.  Snow  had  been  gathering 
at  the  sides  of  the  cuttings  ;  the  accumulations  had  been  increased 
artificially  where  the  snow-ploughs  had  been  driven  past,  and 
were  rising  in  heaps  above  the  banks  on  either  hand,  threatening 
to  descend  in  miniature  avalanches.  Towards  afternoon  the  fall 
thickened,  the  wind  springing  up  at  the  same  time.  After  dark 
matters  became  infinitely  worse.  The  wind  caught  the  descend¬ 
ing  masses,  and  lodged  them  wherever  a  bank  or  a  cutting  gave 
them  a  resting  place.  The  engines  slackened  till  they  were 

brought  to  a  standstill.  It  was  as  impossible  to  back  out  as  to 
advance.  The  snow  catching  against  the  carriages  speedily  drifted 
over  them,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  buried  out  of  sight 
altogether.  The  travellers,  where  they  could,  forced  their  way  out, 
but  in  some  cases  escape  was  worse  than  useless,  for  the  carriages 
in  which  they  were  imprisoned  were  the  only  shelter  available. 
The  cold  they  suffered  musthavebeen  intense,  and  as  for  provisions, 
they  had  sometimes  to  dispense  with  them.  AN  hen  it  was  at  all 
practicable,  the  Companies  sent  out  supplies ;  but  these  supplies 
did  not  always  reach  their  destination.  In  one  case  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  loaves  in  the  goods  van  came  as  a  godsend  to  the 
famished  multitude;  in  another  a  pig  was  caught  and  killed, 
cooked,  and  devoured  without  condiments.  AYhen  the  sufferers 
succeeded  in  getting  to  a  station,  they  were  only  a  degree  or  so 
better  off,  although  they  made  melancholy  but  highly  creditable 
attempts  at  a  conviviality  more  in  harmony  with  the  season  than 
with  the  circumstances.  AYe  doubt  not  that  all  of  them  will  mark 
that  night  in  their  memories  with  a  black  stone.  Although  their 
sufferings  and  anxieties  fell  short  of  those  endured  by  the  waifs 
washed  up  from  the  Cospatrick  and  La  Plata,  yet  we  fear  they 
must  have  been  quite  severe  enough  to  do  irreparable  injury  to 
many  constitutions.  Notwithstanding  the  present  happy  change 
in  the  temperature,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  something 
of  the  kind  may  recur  before  we  are  well  out  of  a  winter  that 
threatened  at  one  time  to  be  of  extraordinary  severity.  Should 
there  be  any  signs  of  it,  the  Companies  will  do  well  to  profit  by 
experience,  and  victual  their  trains;  but  in  any  case  travellers 
will  be  wise  to  take  the  needful  precautions  for  a  bivouac  in  the 
wilderness. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


on  the  wrong  side. 


T  is  not  possible  to  give  too  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Life  Assurance.  A  paper  by  Air.  Sprague,  read  at  the  Belfast 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  and  afterwards  published  (by 
Maclaren  and  Macniven,  Edinburgh),  commenced  a  discussion  on 
the  Causes  of  Insolvency  in  Life  Assurance  Companies  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  Air.  Sprague’s  paper,  however, 
only  treats  the  subject  in  general  terms,  and  for  useful  details  we 
may  conveniently  refer  to  a  pamphlet  by  Air.  G.  AV.  Knott  on 
“  Solvent  Life  Offices  and  Others  ”  (published  at  147  Strand),  who 
has  tabulated  some  of  the  most  important  figures  of  the  returns 
made  by  Life  Assurance  Companies  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  AYhen 
we  have  thus  got  the  figures,  certain  rough  tests  may  be  applied, 
and  the  Companies  which  satisfy  them  may  be  considered  solvent, 
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nltliough  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Companies  which 
do  not  satisfy  these  tests  are  insolvent.  It  lias  been  propo;  d  by 
an  actuary  to  put  these  questions: — (i )  Has  the  ollice  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  fund  of  a  million  sterling ?  (2)  Are  the  expenses 

more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  premium  income?  But  it  is 
manifest  that  an  ollice  just  starting  into  life  cannot  have  a 
million  sterling  unless  capital  has  been  subscribed  to  that 
amount ;  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  during  the  first 
year  of  existence  the  premium  income  may  possibly  be  rea¬ 
sonably  swallowed  up  in  expenses.  If,  therefore,  these  two 
tests  were  to  be  rigidly  applied,  the  result  would  bn  that  no  new 
office  could  start ;  and  yet  the  offices  which  have  been  prudently 
and  prosperously  conducted  for  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years  were 
young  once,  and  those  who  insured  in  them  must  have  done  so  in 
reliance  upon  the  character  and  position  of  those  who  founded 
them.  The  same  inducements  may  reasonably  operate  now ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  special  knowledge  of,  and  confidence  in,  the 
founders  of  a  new  office,  it  would  be  prudent  to  resort  to  one  of 
the  old  offices  which  answer  tests  generally  allowed  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  consulted 
either  in  the  official  Blue-book  or  in  some  cheap  and  portable  reprint 
of  it  such  as  that  before  us  (T.  Murby,  32  Bouverie  Street) ; 
and, besides,  the  Companies  generally  supply  on  application  the  same 
information  as  is  contained  in  these  volumes.  Having  ascertained 
the  premium  income  of  a  Company,  the  amount  of  its  policies  may 
bo  taken  at  thirty-three  times  that  income,  and  the  invested  capital 
ought  to  be  at  least  one-fourth  of  this  amount,  or  (say)  eight  times 
the  premium  income.  Unless  an  old  ollice  satisfies  this  test  we 
should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  insure  in  it,  even  if  it  satisfies  the 
more  simple  test  of  having  a  million  sterling  of  invested  capital. 
There  are  15  offices,  of  each  of  which  the  premium  income 
exceeds  200,000/.,  while  the  total  premium  income  of  them  all 
amounts  to  43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  paid  annually  for 
life  insurance,  and  which  therefore  may  be  conveniently 
called  offices  of  the  first  class.  Eight  of  these  offices  have 
assets  amounting  to  or  exceeding  one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent, 
of  their  liabilities,  and  considerabty  exceeding  one  million.  Out 
of  these  8  offices  there  are  5  which  satisfy  the  second 
test  above  proposed,  ns  their  expenses  are  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  premium  income,  and  2  others  nearly  satisfy 
it.  There  are  27  offices,  which  we  will  call  the  second  class, 
having  a  premium  income  below  200,000/.,  and  not  less  than 
100,000/.,  and  20  of  these  offices  satisfy  the  first  test,  having  assets 
exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  their  liablities.  Of  these  20  offices  only 
6  strictly  satisfy  the  second  test,  but  at  least  10  others  very  nearly 
satisfy  it,  as  the  expenses  of  no  one  of  them  exceed  12  per  cent,  of 
its  premium  income.  In  what  we  will  call  the  third  class — that  is, 
offices  having  a  premium  income  below  100,000/.,  and  not  less  than 
50,000/. — there  are  8  whose  assets  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  liabilities, 
although  only  5  of  these  have  assets  exceeding  one  million.  Among 
these  8  offices  we  find  not  one  that  strictly  satisfies  the  second  test, 
but  all  nearly  satisfy  it,  as  the  expenses  of  one  of  them  slightly  ex¬ 
ceed  12  per  cent,  of  its  premium  income,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
other  7  offices  are  under  1 2  per  cent.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that 
there  are  7  offices  in  the  first  class,  16  in  the  second,  and  8  in  the 
third,  which  sufficiently  satisfy  both  tests;  so  that  there  are  31 
offices  which,  in  the  absence  of  special  knowledge  to  the  contrary, 
must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  there  are  no  doubt  others  as 
to  which  the  possession  of  special  knowledge  would  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Among  offices  which  fall  conspicuously  short 
of  these  tests  is  the  Briton,  of  which  much  has  been  said  lately. 
In  this  office  the  percentage  of  assets  to  liabilities  is  only  8,  while 
the  percentage  of  expenses  to  premium  income  is  17.  In  the 
case  of  another  office,  the  Prudential,  the  percentage  of  assets 
to  liabilities  is  only  4,  while  the  percentage  of  expenses 
to  premium  income  is  46.  We  refer  for  certainty  to  the  return 
furnished  by  this  office  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  year  1873, 
and  we  find  that  for  that  year  the  premium  income  was  458,000/., 
while  the  expenses  exceeded  213,000/.,  and  the  assets  are 
stated  at  555,000/.  This  office,  we  are  told,  is  “largely  indus¬ 
trial,”  and  much  cf  its  premiums  appears  to  be  collected  weekly  by 
salaried  agents.  This  perhaps  would  be  adduced  in  explanation 
of  the  high  percentage  of  expenses;  but, however  that  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  “  largely  industrial  ”  office  answers  least 
satisfactorily  of  all  the  large  offices  to  the  proposed  tests.  It 
should  be  added  that  this  office  was  established  in  1S4S,  so  that  it 
has  hardly  yet  reached  its  most  trying  time. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  figures  to  which'  we  have 
referred,  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  division 
into  classes  refers  only  to  the  amount  of  premium  income,  and  has 
no  bearing  on  the  question  of  stability.  This  being  premised,  the 
figures  are  as  follows : — 

Class  I. — 0 dices  with  Premium  Income  of  200,000'.  and  over: — 


Percentage  of 

Pate  of 

Percentage  of 

A  ccpfc  to 

Expenses  of 
Management 

Establishment. 

IV  Nn  CO  CO 

Liabilities. 

ami  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Pre¬ 

mium  income. 

1823  ... 

Law  Life  . 

...  55  ... 

...  77 

1806  ... 

London  Life  Association .. 

•••  35  ••• 

•••  3*4 

1823  ... 

Economic . 

...  34  ... 

...  85 

1815  ... 

Scottish  Widows’  Fund  .. 

...  32 

...  11 '3 

1807  ... 

Eagle . 

...  31  .  . 

—  9'3 

1835  ... 

National  Provident . 

...  30  ... 

...  83 

1837  ... 

Scottish  Provident . 

...  25  ... 

...  re-5 

Class  II. — Offices  with  Premium  Income  below  200,000/.,  but  not  less  than 

100,000/. : — 


Date  of 

Establishment. 


Percentage  of 
Assets  to 
Liabilities. 


Percentage  of 
Expenses  of 
Msiuigeiueut 
and  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Pre¬ 
mium  Income. 


1762  . 

..  Equitable  . 

. .  Rock  . 

1  806  . 

1808  . 

..  Norwich  Union . 

1336  . 

..  Hand-in-llund . 

1721  .. 

..  London  Assurance  ... 

1807  .. 

West  of  England 

1810  .. 

,.  Sun  . 

1829 

..  Clergy  Mutual . 

1836 

..  Legal  and  General  ... 

1821  .. 

..  Guardian  . 

1721  .. 

,.  Iioval  Excliange 

1806  .. 

.  Provident  . 

1824  .. 

..  Clerical,  Medical,  and  < 

1835  - 

.  Metrojiolitan  . 

1831  .. 

,.  Scottish  Equitable  ... 

1826  .. 

.  Scottish  Amicable  ... 

1825  .. 

.  Crown . 

1823  .. 

.  Edinburgh . 

1845  .. 

.  Equity  and  Law 

1834  .. 

.  Universal  . 

. 

6S 

... 

...  5’ 

. 

60 

—  9'3 

. . 

4* 

...  XI’ 

...  ... 

35 

...  7-5 

. 

40 

... 

(not  shown) 

. 

38 

...  ii' 

. 

38 

...  13-6 

. 

37 

... 

—  5‘ 

...  ... 

37 

...  ii'* 

35 

...  108 

35 

...  io'6 

. 

34 

...  1 i'8 

eneral... 

34 

...  10*2 

. 

32 

•••  5'4 

3° 

...  97 

. 

29 

...  11-4' 

. 

23 

... 

...  143 

27 

...  162 

. 

26 

...  io'3 

. 

25 

...  1 1*2 

As  regards  the  London  Assurance  Corporation,  the  account  for 
1873  merely  states  that  the  expenses  of  management  are  “charged 
to  profit  and  loss  account.” 


Class  III. — Offices  with  Premium  Income  below  100,000/.,  but  not  less 
than  50,000 /. : — 


Date  of 
Establishment. 


Percentage  of 
Assets  to 
Liabilities. 


Percentage  of 
Expenses  of 
liana-'emciit 
and  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Pre¬ 
mium  Income. 


1825 

1832 

1797 

1808 

1820 

1330 

1834 

1824 


University 
Friends’  Provident 

Pelicun  . 

Atlas . 

I  mperial  . 

National  . 

Mutual  . 

Alliance  . 


44  . 

10*6 

42  . 

ii*8 

4«  . 

12*2 

40  . 

11*1 

33  . 

n*9 

3i  . 

n*7 

3°  . 

ii*6 

27  . 

ii*3 

We  have  taken  these  figures  from  Mr.  Knott's  pamphlet,  with  some 
corrections.  The  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ao  not  give  the 
amounts  of  liabilities,  but  they  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  multiplying  the  premium  income  by  33. 

It  should  be  observed  that  four  offices — namely,  the  Equitable, 
London  Life  Association,  Clergy  Mutual,  and  Metropolitan — do  not 
allow  commission,  and  another  office,  the  National,  has  discon¬ 
tinued  the  payment  of  commission.  These  offices,  therefore,  are 
removed  from  what  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  accept  unsound 
lives.  We  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Sprague  thinks  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  damaged  lives  has  contributed  to  recent  failures  “  only 
in  a  small  degree.”  Excessive  expense  in  conducting  business  has 
been,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  the  insolvencies 
that  have  occurred  “and  of  those  which  are  now  impending.”  It 
seems  fair  to  add  that  life  assurance  is  a  good  thing,  and  those 
who  diffuse  its  benefits  deserve  encouragement,  and  the  most 
effectual  encouragement  is  probably  a  commission.  More  than 
half  the  expenses  of  the  Law  Life  Office  is  for  commission,  and 
yet  that  office  holds  a  position  of  unsurpassed  stability.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  cost  of  com¬ 
mission  ultimately  falls,  in  one  shape  or  another,  on  the  assured. 

The  Report  of  Assistant-Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon 
the  accounts  and  statements  of  the  Companies  contained  in  the 
Blue-book  for  1873  oilers  some  useful  remarks;  but  it  may  be 
Loped  that  hereafter  these  officers  will  venture  to  say  that  which 
well-instructed  actuaries  can  only  think.  The  published  returns 
contain  at  least  primd  facie  ground  for  requiring  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  certain  Companies,  aud  the  Assistant-Secretaries  under¬ 
stand  their  business  too  well  to  be  deceived  by  any  plausible  con¬ 
trivance  of  “  valuing  up.”  The  Appendix  to  this  Report  gives  the 
names  and  dates  of  establishment  of  all  the  Companies,  the  amounts 
of  premium  income  for  the  year,  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  pre¬ 
mium  income,  and  the  amount  of  assets.  It  does  not  give  the 
amount  of  liabilities,  and  it  omits  therefore  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  assets  and  liabilities  which  is  so  valuable  in  Mr.  Knott's 
tables.  If  it  did  contain  these  two  additional  columns,  it  would  be 
the  cheapest  and  most  authoritative  book  of  reference  for  insurers. 
We  should  observe,  however,  that  this  Appendix,  being  founded 
ou  “  the  Blue-hoolc  for  1 S73,”  contains  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
Companies  in  respect  of  the  year  1S72,  while,  at  least  as  regards 
some  Companies,  Mr.  Knott  had  before  him  the  figures  of  their 
accounts  for  1S73.  Thus  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  As¬ 
sistant-Secretaries  is  that  they  are  slow  aud  sure. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Assistant-Secretaries  is 
occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  principle  on  which  the  valuations 
required  by  the  Act  of  1S70  should  be  made.  It  scarcely  needs 
'  argument  to  show  that  the  same  rate  of  mortality  and  rate  of 
I  interest  should  he  adopted  in  all  these  valuations.  This  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  is  rather  beyond  ordinary  readers,  who  only 
want  to  see  their  way  to  security.  The  Report  also  contains 
.  a  few  remarks  of  general  interest.  It  deduces  trorn  the  figures  of 
the  Appendix  that  of  each  pound  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
assured,  some  Companies  spend  as  little  as  is.,  others  spend  2 s.  6 d., 
others  5  s.,  others  I  os.,  others  the  whole,  and  a  few  not  only  do 
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this,  but  get  into  debt.  “  In  some  instances,  at  least,  the  pro¬ 
portion  year  by  year  absorbed  is  so  great  that  the  Companies  can 
in  no  sense  be”  said  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  insure  in 
them.” 


THE  BLOOMSBURY  BLACK  HOLE. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the  principal  assistants  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  has  again  directed  attention 
to  the  extremely  unwholesome,  and  even  dangerous,  conditions 
under  which  a  great  part  of  the  staff  of  that  institution  have  to 
do  their  work.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  disease  from  which 
Mr.  Warren  died  was  aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by  the  poisonous 
effect  of  the  foul  air  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  labour  for  many 
hours  a  day ;  and  the  account  which  has  been  given  by  a  medical 
journal  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  to  sit  would  seem  to  render 
this  conjecture  not  improbable.  The  room  is  described  as  “a 
windowless  kind  of  tank,  lighted  by  skylights.”  It  is  situated  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  Library,  and  is  warmed  by  currents  of 
heated  air.  The  chief  transcriber  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
assistants  work  here  together,  and  during  the  winter  months  the 
air  is  said  to  become  quite  fetid  in  consequence  of  the  close  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  and  the  breath  of  the  people  employed.  At  times  the 
closeness  becomes  so  suffocating  and  oppressive  that  the  in¬ 
mates  are  glad  to  open  the  windows,  and  to  brave  the  cold  air 
which  pours  in  upon  them  directly  from  the  outside.  Even 
in  the  gallery  on  the  ordinary  first-floor  of  the  Museum 
the  air,  we  are  told,  is  very  trying,  and  people  who  sit  there 
feel  it  severely.  “  They  often  gasp  for  breath ;  their  temples 
throb  ;  the  skin  on  the  forehead  feels  tense ;  nausea  is  often  felt ; 
the  hands  and  feet  are  cold.”  If  things  are  as  bad  as  this  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  what  must  it  be  in  the  lower  ?  It  is  added  that 
the  men  employed  in  the  Library  become  morbidly  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  that  the  amount  of  sickness  among  the  junior  assistants  is 
alarming.  Several  have  died  ;  others  are  said  to  be  evidently  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  malefic  air  which  they  have  to  breathe 
and  the  violent  changes  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
It  is  known  that  Mr.  Deutscli  used  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  cruel 
want  of  the  most  ordinary  comforts  in  the  Library,  and  to  relate 
the  desperate  and  tedious  struggle  he  had  to  make  before  he  could 
get  even  a  mat  for  his  feet.  And  now  Mr.  Warren  has  followed  Mr. 
Deutscli.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Deutscli  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Warren  was  not  very  strong.  But  it  is  monstrous 
that  the  arrangements  in  a  public  institution  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  only  persons  in  the  very  rudest  state  of  health,  and  with 
iron  constitutions,  are  able  to  bear  up  against  the  trials  to  which 
they  are  thus  subjected. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  nothing  necessarily  unhealthy  in  the  work  of 
keeping  the  catalogue  of  a  library.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  assistants  at  the  British  Museum  have  to  labour 
to  the  injury  of  their  health  are  purely  artificial.  These  un¬ 
fortunate  men  are  doomed  to  habitual  personal  discomfort  and  to 
frequent  sickness,  which  now  and  then  terminates  fatally,  simply 
because  sanitary  considerations  are  deliberately  ignored  in  tbie 
apartments  in  which  they  are  set  to  work.  We  are  quite  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  warming  and  ventilating  a  building  so  as  to  suit 
everybody’s  taste,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  might  be 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Museum  Library,  there  would  still  be  some 
people  who  would  think  it  too  hot,  and  others  who  would  com¬ 
plain  of  its  being  too  cold.  But  the  allegations  which  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  accommodation  for  transcribers  and  other 
assistants  go  far  beyond  the  question  of  an  agreeable  temperature. 
What  is  asserted — and  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion 
would  seem  to  be  very  strong — is  that  the  condition  of  the  rooms 
is  not  merely  uncomfortable,  but  seriously  injurious  to  health. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  general  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  are  perhaps  able  to  form  some  opinion  on  this  question. 
It  is  a  hall  of  large  dimensions,  surmounted  by  a  spacious  dome, 
and  even  when  readers  are  most  numerous  they  are  never  very 
closely  crowded  together.  Yet  in  the  winter  the  air  soon  after 
noon  becomes  heavy,  close,  and  sickly,  and  a  sense  of  headache  and 
oppression  is  produced.  This  is  a  point  which  any  one  can  test 
for  himself,  and  we  believe  that  many  persons  suffer  from  this  hot¬ 
house  atmosphere.  It  may  be  conceived,  therefore,  if  the  air  of  this 
large,  lofty,  and  not  unduly  crowded  hall  is  so  bad,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  a  comparatively  small  and  low  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor  containing  some  twenty  or  thirty  people.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  there  may  be  some  little  exaggeration  in  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  this  accommodation,  but  it  rarely  happens 
that  there  is  a  series  of  complaints  so  strong,  consistent,  and  sus¬ 
tained  as  in  this  case,  without  a  substantial  foundation  for  it.  It 
is  clear  at  least  that  the  subject  demands  an  immediate  and  thorough 
examination.  Nobody  ought  to  be  kept  at  work  in  a  place  which 
is  injurious  to  health ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  class  of  men 
who  are  apparently  suffering  in  this  instance  are  peculiarly  de¬ 
serving  of  consideration.  The  sort  of  work  which  they  have  to  do 
requires  qualifications  of  a  superior  and  special  kind,  and  it  is  very 
poorly  paid.  A  more  liberal  scale  of  remuneration  may  perhaps 
some  day  be  adopted  ;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  suspect  the 
scale  wiil  always  be  somewhat  low  relatively  to  that  which  can  be 
earned  in  a  more  active  and  enterprising  career.  The  Museum  is  a 
place  for  quiet,  steady,  studious  men,  who  for  various  reasons  prefer 
a  life  of  comparative  repose  to  one  of  bustling  conflict  and  ambition. 


They  make  their  choice,  and  there  is  of  course  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  paid  more  than  the  market  value  of  their  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  as  a  matter  not  merely  of  justice  and 
good  feeling,  but  of  genuine  economy,  it  would  surely  be  worth 
while  for  their  employers  to  treat  them  with  a  more  liberal 
measure  of  personal  consideration.  There  are  some  things  which 
men  of  a  certain  stamp  value  above  mere  money;  and  as  the 
Trustees  get  the  assistants  in  the  Library  very  cheap,  they  might 
at  least  afford  to  deal  with  them  generously  in  other  respects.  It 
would  cost  very  little  to  provide  comfortable,  well-furnished,  and 
properly  ventilated  rooms  in  which  they  could  do  their  work ;  and 
if  even  a  sickly  or  dyspeptic  assistant  desired  a  mat  or  a  cushion, 
it  might  be  accorded  without  an  unseemly  contest.  Nor  should  it  be 
impossible  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  a  little  wholesome 
food  could  be  obtained  during  the  day  without  quitting  the 
building. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  question  which  concerns  not  only  the 
official  staff  of  the  Museum,  but  the  general  body  of  readers  and 
frequenters  of  the  institution.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  clean,  spruce,  attractive- 
looking  rooms  at  South  Kensington  and  the  dull,  shabby,  depress- 
ingly  formal  galleries  at  Bloomsbury,  with  their  mangy  stuffed 
beasts,  with  the  straw  sometimes  sticking  out  of  them,  and  the 
inartistic  array  of  curiosities  in  monotonous  glass-cases.  Moreover, 
at  the  former  visitors  have  a  choice  of  good  and  cheap  refresh¬ 
ments  at  a  number  of  counters  conveniently  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  building.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  physical 
support  thus  obtained  is  a  necessary  and  agreeable  consolation  to 
human  weakness,  and  it  is  probable  that  those  who  take  advantage 
of  it  are  afterwards  all  the  more  sensitive  in  their  appreciation 
of  artistic  beauties.  At  the  British  Museum,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  only  attainable  refreshment  is  the  pump-water  to  which  you 
can  help  yourself  with  a  ladle  at  the  door;  and  fatigued  and 
famished  students  and  sightseers  have  either  to  pursue  their 
researches  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  by  no  means  conducive 
either  to  close  attention  or  good  temper,  or  try  their  fortune  at 
the  taverns  outside.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  women  and 
children,  who  cannot  go  to  public-houses,  the  absence  of  a  refresh¬ 
ment-place  inside  the  Museum  is  really  a  cruel  infliction,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  so  because  it  is  wantonly  and  stupidly  imposed.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  why  the  British  Museum  should  not 
be  made  as  bright,  pleasant,  and  convenient  a  resort  as  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  They  are  both  national  institutions, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  the  largest  sense.  There 
is  no  reason  why  literature  and  natural  history  should  be  divorced 
from  the  amenities  of  existence,  or  why  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  bun 
should  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with  due  attention  to 
old  books  or  old  bones.  We  have  certainly  never  committed  our¬ 
selves  to  blind  admiration  of  Mr.  Cole’s  methods  of  procedure ; 
but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  might  be  employed  for  a  short 
time  on  the  institution  at  Bloomsbury.  We  suspect  he  would 
make  quick  work  with  a  good  many  cobwebs  in  that  venerable 
establishment.  The  Natural  History  collection  will  probably  be 
brushed  up  a  bit  when  it  goes  to  Brompton ;  but  it  is  perhaps  even 
more  necessary  that  the  departments  which  will  remain  behind 
should  adapt  themselves  to  modern  ideas  of  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  In  any  case  the  officials  of  the  Library  ought  not  to  be  shut 
up,  as  they  appear  to  be  at  present,  in  “  tanks  ”  of  ford  air.  It  is 
possible  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  question  might 
suggest  reasons  for  a  reorganization  of  a  wider  kind. 


STATISTICS  MADE  BEAUTIFUL. 

THE  march  of  intellect  has  abolished  the  Bellman’s  verses,  and 
we  may  be  thankful  that  the  Editor  of  the  Publishers'  Circular 
has  provided  a  substitute  adapted  to  our  improved  age.  He  comes 
forward  at  this  season  with  a  survey  of  the  book  trade  of  the  past 
year,  and,  on  the  principle  that  he  who  feeds  fat  oxen  should  him¬ 
self  be  fat,  he  feels  bound  in  writing  about  literature  to  display  his 
own  literary  skill.  We  showed  some  time  ago  that  the  passion 
for  fine  writing  had  infected  the  police  force,  and  we  fear  that 
soon  even  the  fact  that  grey  shirtings  are  dull  will  be  reported 
from  the  East  in  ornamental  phraseology.  The  Editor  of  this 
Circular  talks  of  the  “fore-front  and  beginning  of  the  year”  as  if 
he  were  writing  for  somebody  else  at  a  penny  a  line.  He  explains 
that,  “  by  an  unvarying  law,  the  flowers  of  literature  follow  the 
circling  seasons  of  the  year,  and  blow  and  bloom  according  to 
order,  and  chiefly  in  the  wintry  months.”  He  might  carry  this 
idea  further  by  comparing  the  critics,  who  sometimes  nip  these 
flowers  in  the  bud,  to  the  gust  of  an  East  wind,  and  himself  to  an 
itinerant  gardener  who  cries  his  flowers  “all  a-blowing  and  a- 
growing  ”  through  the  streets.  He  seems  to  argue  that,  because 
many  books  come  out  in  winter,  therefore  the  more  wintry  it  is 
the  more  books  will  appear.  “  The  present  cold  season  should  be 
a  good  one  for  the  consumption  of  literature,”  and  no  doubt  inanv 
books  were  used  to  light  fires  during  the  frost.  Paper,  machinery, 
labour,  and  ink  have  all  risen  in  price,  and  therefore  books  have  be¬ 
come  dearer,  and  “  dearness,  by  a  natural  law,  means  scarcity.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  announces  a  fall  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  in 
the  first  item  on  his  list,  “  Theology,  Sermons,  and  Biblical  Treatises.” 
Thus,  he  says,  “there  is  a  natural  rule  and  order  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books  as  of  men  ”• — a  statement  which  we  take  leave  to 
controvert.  Books,  it  seems,  cease  to  appear  when  they  are  not 
wanted  ;  but  a  curate’s  children  come  only  the  faster  the  less 
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money  there  is  to  pay  for  them.  lie  thinks  that  some  persons 
will  wickedly  rejoice  in  the  decrease  of  biblical  and  theological 
publications ;  and  certainly,  if  any  persons  do  so  rejoice,  they  must 
be  wicked,  for  they  need  not  read  these  publications,  and  they 
mast  know  that  many  industrious  men  make  a  living  by  them. 
For  his  part,  he  laments  this  decrease  particularly  because, 
“  according  to  the  rule  of  natural  selection,  the  stupidest  are  the 
most  hardy.”  Here  his  comparison  of  books  to  men  seems  to  hold 
good.  Stupidity  in  man  is  invincible,  and,  according  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  saying,  the  Gods  contend  in  vain  against  it.  Perhaps  the 
same  quality  in  books  makes  them  indestructible.  “  Bom  a 
Goddess,  dulness  never  dies.”  This  vitality  of  stupid  books  ex¬ 
plains  to  his  satisfaction  why  the  higher  class  theology  has  been 
less  abundant.  And  he  finds  another  and  more  conclusive  reason. 
Clever  books  do  not  appear  because  there  are  no  men  clever  enough 
to  write  them.  Theology  to  be  effective  must  chiefly  concern 
itself  about  science,  and  scientific  theology  requires,  he  thinks, 
some  time  to  grow.  Darwinism,  he  says,  has  overthrown  the  seat 
of  Moses,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  him  that  people  decline  to  be 
bound  by  the  decrees  of  Moses.  We  have  not  the  least  notion  what 
the  seat  of  Moses  was,  or  when  Darwin  overthrew  it.  If  anybody 
can  answer  the  famous  question,  “  Where  was  Moses  when  the 
candle  was  out  ?  ”  that  person  may  perhaps  be  able  to  restore  his 
overturned  seat,  and  protect  it  hereafter  against  the  subversive 
tendencies  of  Darwin.  We  are  gratified  to  leam  that,  notwith¬ 
standing,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  stupidity  of  current  writers, 
“  scepticism  has  on  the  whole  been  badly  beaten  in  the  outworks  ” 
of  theology.  But  now  an  attack  is  preparing  on  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture,  and  this  must  be  met,  not  by  a  literary,  but  a  scientific, 
theology,  which,  “  in  the  present  condition  of  our  Universities,” 
cannot  be  immediately  forthcoming.  It  appears  to  follow  that  in 
the  year  now  beginning  wicked  persons  will  find  occasion  to  re¬ 
joice  in  a  further  decrease  of  theological  publications. 

In  novels,  tales,  and  other  fictions,  which  he  classes  as  “  works 
of  mere  imagination,”  there  has  not  been  so  marked  a  decrease  as 
in  theology.  “  The  ladies,  who  supply  the  greater  part  of  our 
novels,  are  abundantly  productive.”  He  does  not  suggest,  nor  do 
we,  that  his  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  stupidest  is  applicable 
here.  There  were  522  new  novels  or  tales  in  1874  as  against 
507  in  1873.  “  There  is  only,  as  a  cynic  might  remark,  a  paltry 

gain  of  15.”  If  a  cynic  made  any  remark  at  all  on  the  subject  of 
new  novels,  it  would  probably  be  that  the  so-called  gain  was  a  loss. 
But  though  in  fiction  there  is  a  decrease,  it  is  compensated  by  an 
increase  in  “useful  literature.”  And  there  is  also  an  increase  in 
“  that  thoughtful  and  didactic  style  of  writing  which  the  great 
success  of  one  or  two  books,  the  names  of  which  will  be  easily  re¬ 
called,  has  brought  into  fashion.”  If  stupidity  is  not  fully 
engaged  in  defending  the  outworks  of  theology,  it  may  possibly 
read  and  puzzle  over  this  sentence,  which  the  writer  has  kindly 
explained  by  specifying  “  Essays,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Mono¬ 
graphs  ”  as  a  class  of  books  which  has  increased  by  twenty-two 
volumes.  Finally,  he  bids  us  be  thankful  for  small  mercies; 
which  precept,  in  its  application  to  novels,  we  venture  to  accept  in 
the  sense  of  thankfulness  that  the  mercy  is  no  bigger. 

In  the  rest  of  his  list  he  notes  a  decrease,  “not  serious,  not 
alarming,  and  by  no  means  to  be  deplored.”  lie  explains  it  by 
the  increase  of  public  libraries  and  the  quietude  of  the  political 
year.  In  libraries  books  can  be  read  without  buying  them  ;  so 
his  first  cause  of  decrease  is  readily  intelligible.  But  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  second  cause  raises  a  problem  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  quietude  or  excitement  of  the  political  year  depends 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  what  astronomer  can  calculate  the 
movements  of  that  erratic  star  ?  A  pamphlet  by  him  is  certain  to 
call  forth  twenty  answers,  and  if  these  literary  flowers  have 
bloomed  lately  in  some  abundance,  we  should  ascribe  them,  not  to 
the  coldness  of  the  weather,  but  to  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
zeal.  We  are  further  told  that  in  medicine  and  surgery— “very 
important  branches  of  practical  science  ” — there  has  been  a  decrease. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  principle  analogous 
to  that  of  the  survival  of  the  stupidest  among  theologians  prevails 
in  reference  to  physicians.  If  the  decrease  has  been  in  that  class 
of  medical  and  surgical  books  which  are  written  to  advertise  the 
authors,  we  can  he  thankful  for  a  mercy  by  no  means  small. 
Neither  can  wo  regret  that  “young  and  suckling  periodicals” 
have  not  found  the  air  of  1874  agree  with  them.  Many  of 
them,  as  this  writer  pathetically  says,  “  are  born  but  to 
die.”  But  “  wo  do  not  miss  any  old  favourites  ”  among 
serials,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  inquire  to  what  quality 
they  owe  their  endurance.  In  poetry  and  the  drama  the  decline 
continues.  “Few  people  now  are  bold  enough  to  publish  a 
romantic  play  or  historical  drama,  but  poets  of  the  lyric  kind  will 
have  their  utterances,”  and  so  we  might  add  will  statisticians  of 
the  florid  kind.  “  The  muse  has  been  less  prolific  by  eighteen 
bantlings  in  1S74  than  in  1873.”  It  is  possible  that  some  of  those 
who  might  have  been  “  poets  of  the  lyric  kind”  are  more  profitably 
engaged  in  writing  leaders  for  the  Daily  Teleyraph.  The  muse, 
if  there  be  one  who  makes  statistics  beautiful,  has  probably  a 
regular  engagement  upon  that  journal,  and  only  inspires  the  present 
writer  as  a  by-job.  It  is  really  lamentable  that  hardly  anybody 
nowadays  can  tell  a  plain  story  in  a  plain  way.  Works  relating  to 
Political  and  Social  Economy,  Trade  and  Commerce,  cannot  be 
simply  mentioned  as  having  decreased  in  number  without 
the  remark  that  they  are  “  a  very  thoughtful  and  important 
branch  of  literature  in  which  John  Bull  and  his  confreres 
take  great  interest.”  This  introduction  of  a  French  word 
can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  butler's  announcement  in 


Punch  that  the  onytrays  are  coming  in  for  the  kitchen 
dinner.  Time  was  when  John  Bull  would  have  fought  any¬ 
body  who  associated  him  with  confreres  or  any  such  low  com¬ 
pany.  If  the  series  of  International'  Exhibitions  liad  not  closed, 
we  should  certainly  have  recommended  this  writer  for  employment 
in  the  compilation  of  Official  Catalogues.  lie  tells  us  that  in 
.1  uvenile  Work’s  “  there  is  a  decrease  of  forty  exemplaires,  as  our 
neighbours  say.”  It  is  saddening  to  think  that  a  year  must  elapse 
before  this  writer  can  enjoy  such  another  opportunity'  of  ventilating 
his  French.  He  ought  to  have  gone  to  Paris  with  the  lyord  Mayor,  as 
he  would  be  certain  to  impress  Frenchmen  with  admiration  for  the 
linguistic  talent  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Almost  in  the  next  sen¬ 
tence  he  goes  in  for  Latin.  He  says  that  the  indignation  which 
fac'd  versus  has  been  wanting  in  the  last  year,  and  so  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  published  books.  “  But  the  tide 
which  ebbs  now  will  flow  again,”  and  when  he  “chronicles” 
increase  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  in  literary'  style. 

( )n  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  decrease  on  the  year  of  366 
works.  The  Publishers'  Circular  shows  4,62 5  in  1 874  as  against 
4,991  in  the  previous  year.  The  editor  does  not  regret  this  decrease 
as  unnatural  or  lamentable,  nor  do  we.  The  past  year,  he  says, 
has  been  one  of  rest,  and  as  this  rest  has  been  generai,  he  does  not 
fear  the  result  of  his  own  statistics.  If  he  said  that  the  vear  had 
been  one  of  rest  on  the  part  of  writers  and  thankfulness  on  the  part 
of  critics  and  readers,  he  would  not  perhaps  be  far  wrong.  The 
public  have  been,  he  says,  “  quiescent  and  satisfied,”  and  authors  and 
publishers  yield  to  the  general  feeling.  It  is  clear  that  a  Conservative 
Government  came  in  and  there  was  a  decrease  in  books  published 
in  1 874.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect  between  these  two  facts,  and  we  do  not  say  tliat  there  is  not. 
But  in  some  branches  of  literature,  at  all  events,  the  decrease  in 
production  has  been  satisfactory ;  and  if  Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry 
could  guarantee  us  a  mitigation  of  the  plague  of  trashy  novels,  the 
temptation  to  partisanship  would  be  difficult  to  resist. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  TIIE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

1. 

rpiIIS  sixth  Winter  Exhibition,  though  not  without  special  in- 
J-  terest  of  its  own,  is  hardly  of  the  merit  and  importance  of  its 
predecessors.  We  have  never  before  encountered  so  many  doubt¬ 
ful,  not  to  say  spurious,  “  Old  Masters,”  and  we  have  seldom  met 
with  such  laughable  errors  in  description.  Where,  except  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  England,  could  we  have  anticipated  that  a 
figure  of  St.  Catherine,  made  all  the  more  palpable  by  the  presence 
of  the  broken  wheel,  should  be  entered  in  the  official  Catalogue  as 
the  “Queen  of  the  Gipsies”  (130)?  But  nowadays  “Gipsies” 
are  more  familiar  in  studios  than  “  Saints.”  The  Academv 
shirks  the  duties  incident  to  its  high  position  when  it  declares 
openly  that  it  “can  accept  no  responsibility  as  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  pictures.”  M  as  there  no  responsibility  when  three 
years  ago  a  spurious  Turner — “  Italy  ” — was  hung  as  a  centre 
on  the  line  ?  And  can  there  be  no  responsibility  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  pictures,  originally  imported  into 
England  with  conjectural  or  illegitimate  pedigrees,  acquire  a 
surreptitious  value  in  the  market  by  being  hung  in  Burlington 
House  ?  I11  all  matters  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to  know  where 

to  stop,  or  at  what  point  to  draw  the  line.  It  would  seem,  at  all 
events,  evident  that  pictures  in  the  hands  of  dealers  for  sale  should 
be  inadmissible ;  and  accordingly  the  Academicians  accept  the 
“  responsibility  ”  of  excluding  the  auctioneering  element.  Yet 
we  notice  a  growing  tendency  to  admit  works  which  recently 
have  been,  or  soon  may  be,  in  the  market,  coming,  not  from 
ancestral  galleries,  but  from  people  who  may  possibly  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  Titian  in  some  snch  place  as  the  Seven  Dials.  In  fact, 
if  care  be  not  taken,  if  no  “  responsibility  ”  be  assumed,  the  Old 
Masters  in  the  Academy  may  at  last  take  rank  with  those  in  a 
notorious,  or  perhaps  only  fabulous,  Gallery  in  New  York,  where, 
it  is  said,  only  the  master-works  of  Raflaelle  and  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Titian  and  Correggio,  were  permitted  to  enter. 

The  present  exhibition  in  itself,  and  in  comparison  with  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  stands  as  follows.  The  number  of  works  now  huu<r 
amounts  to  269,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in  1S70  aud  in  1872  ; 
but  in  the  year  1S71,  owing  in  part  to  the  wholesale  importation 
of  Earl  Dudley’s  Gallery,  the  total  rose  to  426:  while  last 
year,  from  exceptional  considerations,  the  exclusively  Landseer  ex¬ 
hibition  numbered  532  products.  The  medium  struck  this  year  is 
a  happy  one  ;  the  walls  escape  being  either  crowded  or  bare,  and 
but  few  pictures  are  placed  beyond  easy  sight.  The  wise  practice 
of  giving  express  illustration  to  one  or  more  deceased  Academicians 
is  continued.  The  first  year  was  devoted  to  Leslie  and  Stanfield  ; 
this  season  Callcott  and  Maclise  are  made  prominent :  Cotman,  of 
“  the  Norwich  school,”  is  also  forced  up  as  well  worthy  of  study. 
Etty  was  abandoned  for  the  present  in  consequence  partly  of  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Edinbuigh  the  large  Joan  of  Arc  pic¬ 
tures.  Auother  point  for  observation  is  the  admission  into  tlw 
arena  of  deceased  Continental  painters  in  the  persons  of  men 
no  less  memorable  than  Gericault  and  Decamps.  The  inno¬ 
vation  may  be  accepted  gladly;  the  more  the  gathering  of  the 
illustrious  dead  is  made  cosmopolitan  the  better.  Almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Turner  are 
present  in  a  strength  which  implies  all  but  inexhaustible  resources. 
Hogarth  also  is  again  represented  in  well-known  works  of  which 
the  world  can  never  grow  weary.  Altogether,  the  collection  brings 
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out  with  unwonted  advantage  the  characteristics  of  the  English, 
or.  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  British,  school,  the  masters  on 
this  occasion  being  divided  between  the  three  sister  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  These  insular  products  constitute 
one-half  of  the  entire  collection.  Flanders  furnishes  usual  supplies 
from  the  easels  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck ;  Spain  stands  well  in 
choice  examples  of  Zurbaran  and  Velazquez.  The  weakness  of 
the  collection  is  in  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German  schools.  The 
chief  contributors  are  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  the 
Duke  of  Abercom,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Sir  W.  Miles,  Mr.  W.  Graham,  Mr.  Levy, 
Mr.  K.  D.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Woolner,  R.A.  The  total  number 
of  contributors  is  one  hundred  and  ten.  This  is  above  the  average 
of  former  years.  In  art,  as  in  politics,  as  the  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  lowered,  the  number  of  the  constituency  is  naturally 
augmented. 

We  will  commence  with  some  early  Italian  masters,  grouped 
in  congenial  company  in  Gallery  No.  IV.  The  interest  of  this 
small  collection  is  hardly  diminished  by  the  doubts  which  beset 
its  authenticity.  Let  us  begin  with  a  remarkable  composition, 
“  The  Virgin  rising  from  the  Tomb ;  St.  Buonaventura  and  St. 
Francis  in  Adoration”  (187).  The  empty  sepulchre  looks  gay, 
according  to  tradition,  with  bright  flowers,  and  above,  in  mid 
sky,  is  borne  upwards  the  Madonna,  in  an  elliptical  glory  of 
prismatic  colours,  traversed  by  golden  rays.  This  characteristic 
manifestation  of  early  Christian  art  is  a  well-accredited  work 
in  the  choice  collection  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  ;  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  reasonably  raised  as  to  its  authorship.  It  was 
once  engraved  as  a  creation  by  Giotto,  which  certainly  it  is 
not ;  in  the  present  catalogue  it  is  ascribed  to  Fra  Angelico,  to 
whom  it  has  also  been  assigned  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  under  the  erroneous  designation  of  “  An  Entombment  of 
the  Virgin.”  We  will  venture  on  still  a  third  conjecture ;  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  early 
school  of  Siena ;  we  have  recently  seen  in  the  churches  and 
Gallery  of  that  city  works  in  'cognate  styles,  which  seve¬ 
rally  bear  the  names  of  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  Bartolo  di  Fredi, 
Fungai,  Pacchierotti,  and  Sano  di  Pietro.  Here  certainly  the  types 
correspond  less  to  Fra  Angelico  than  to  this  sister  spiritual  school 
of  Siena ;  moreover  the  treatment  of  the  gold  ground,  with  the 
gold  ornamentation  on  the  draperies,  embossed  and  glazed  over,  is 
expressly  in  the  manner  of  Siena.  At  all  events  it  is  interesting 
to  note  so  close  an  approximation  between  the  schools  of  Angelico 
and  of  Siena,  that  the  one  may  be  mistaken  for  the  other  ;  each 
had  a  deep  religious  feeling,  a  sense  of  unearthly  beauty,  an 
exquisite  eye  for  colour,  which  sometimes  was  used  symbolically, 
and  a  delicate  handling  that  dwelt  lovingly  with  tender  forms  and 
subtle  harmonies.  Also  to  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  we  are  indebted 
for  another  interesting,  not  to  say  eccentric,  exposition  of  Christian 
art,  strangely  and  unaccountably  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  a 
“  Subject  Uncertain”  (181).  The  “  subject,”  which  speaks  for  itself, 
has  been,  in  fact,  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Manchester  Art  Treasures,  also  in  the  volumes  of  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle ;  the  picture  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Waagen ;  the  painter  is  Cosimo  Rosselli.  The  Saviour 
on  the  Cros3,  surrounded  by  angels  and  seraphs,  crowned  and 
in  a  long  black  jewelled  dress,  stands  on  the  Sacramental  Cup; 
the  cross  is  floriated  and  of  a  deep  blue;  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Dominic  kneel  on  the  left ;  St.  Peter  Martyr  and  St. 
Jerome  are  on  the  right ;  the  figures  are  life-size ;  the  picture  is  in 
tempera,  and  formerly  was  in  the  Solly  Collection ;  it  is  in  parts 
restored.  Cosimo  Rosselli  was  a  fairly  good  artist  of  the  second 
order ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  fellow-worker  with  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  possibly  even  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa ;  his  fresco  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  of  “  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ”  has 
been  engraved  in  outline  both  in  Kugler  and  Crowe  and  Caval¬ 
caselle.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  now  exhibited  is  important  in  Christian 
iconography  ;  observe  the  heavy  draping  of  the  figure  on  the  cross, 
with  singular  accessories.  The  picture  was  painted  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  this  treatment  of  a  draped  crucifix,  dating 
back  to  prior  centuries,  had  then  become  obsolete  in  the  art  of 
the  Western  Church.  The  Eastern  Church  continued  to  add 
drapery  long  after  the  Western  had  adopted  the  nude.  The 
composition,  which  possibly  is  that  described  by  Vasari  as  in  the 
church  of  S.  Marco,  Florence,  stands  as  a  solecism  and  an 
anachronism,  and  yet  on  these  accounts  it  becomes  all  the  more 
suggestive  of  speculation. 

The  eccentric  genius  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  manifests  its  law¬ 
lessness  in  a  circular  crowded  and  incongruous  composition, 
“  The  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour”  (184),  otherwise  “The 
Worship  of  the  Kings,”  described  fully  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  when  in  the  Barker  Collection.  In  the  National 
Gallery  we  find  the  same  subject  treated  in  a  like  festive 
and  decorative  manner  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the  reputed  son 
of  Fra  Filippo.  Li  Italy  we  also  recall  pictures  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  similar  in  type  of  face,  in  exuberance  of  materials,  and  in 
bright  joyousness  of  colour.  In  this  anomalous  compound,  in  fact, 
there  are  points  of  contact  with  the  religious  school  of  Angelico ; 
and  how  strangely  the  carnal  style  of  this  ill-conditioned  monk 
was  at  one  time  infused  with  spiritualism  we  have  a  pleasing  ex¬ 
ample  in  “  The  Annunciation  ”  in  the  National  Gallery.  As  was 
the  man,  so  was  his  art — impetuous,  ill-governed,  out  of  balance, 
and  indeed  sometimes  wholly  discordant,  if  not  repellent,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  composition  before  us,  and  also  in  the  noble,  yet 
ignoble,  frescoes  in  the  cathedrals  of  Prato  and  of  Spoleto. 
In  whatever  this  artist  essayed,  whether  “  The  Coronation 


of  the  Virgin,”  which  we  have  recently  seen  in  Spoleto, 
or  “  The  Dance  before  Herod,”  in  Prato,  or  “  The  Worship  of  the 
Kings,”  now  in  the  Academy,  we  find  a  _  fierce  tempestuous 
spirit,  a  prodigality  of  imagination;  the  subject  is  oppressed  by 
crowding  and  distracting  episodes  ;  beauty  is  brought  into  strange 
fellowship  with  ugliness ;  a  religious  ceremony  degenerates  into  a 
rout,  and  the  procession  of  the  three  Kings  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  caravan  or  a  menagerie  at  a  country  fair.  In  the  picture  before  us,^ 
what  is  specially  incongruous,  and  indeed  comic,  is  a  company  ot 
nude  youths,  who,  apparently  in  hot  haste,  have  rushed  out  from 
their  beds  to  see  the  sight,  their  curiosity  setting  decency  at  defiance. 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  commend  these  figures  as  showing 
“  a  great  proficiency  in  rendering  the  nude.”  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  not  given  credence  to  the  plausible,  and  by  no  means  im¬ 
possible,  conjecture  that  the  picture  in  the  Academy  and  that  ot 
the  “  Annunciation  ”  in  the  National  Gallery  "are  not  by  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  but  by  a  certain  pupil  and  imitator,  Pesellino.  We 
remember  to  have  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  on 
this  moot  point,  and  the  verdict  given  by  him  was  in  favour  ot 
Lippi,  to  whom  therefore,  all  things  considered,  let  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  continue  to  be  accredited  until  proof  is  given  to  the  contrary. 
Scarcely  calling  for  comment  are  a  couple  of  minor,  though  not  un- 
meritorious,  pictures,  the  one  “  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels 
(185),  hy  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  the  other  “The  Virgin  and  Child” 
(189),  by  Filippino  Lippi.  Neither  need  we  dwell  on  so  dubious 
a  performance  as  the  “  Portrait  of  Count  Sassetti  and  bis.  Son 
(188);  the  heads  maybe  worthy  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  but 
not  the  hands ;  nor  can  much  be  said  to  the  advantage  ot  the 
“  Flight  into  Egypt  ”  (183);  at  all  events  certain  passages  bungling 
in  execution  cannot  be  affiliated  on  Mantegna,  a  master  who  re¬ 
duced  his  art  almost  to  scientific  accuracy. 

The  school  of  Milan  is  illustrated  by  some  few  minor  examples. 
“  The  Baptism  of  Christ”  (190)  displays  more  than  the  usual 
mannerism  of  Luini ;  the  surface  is  smooth  and  soft  to  a  fault ;  the 
heads  have  apparently  suffered  from  repainting ;  but  there  still 
remain  the  grace  and  beauty  which  seldom  forsake  the  scholars  ot  Da 
Vinci.  Some  assign  the  work  not  to  Luini,  but  to  Lanini.  The 
“EcceHomo”  (170),  ascribed  to  Solario,  might  be  equally  well 
set  down  to  half  a  dozen  other  painters,  Italian  or  Spanish.  In  the 
“Portrait  of  a  Young  Man”  (171)  we  recognize  the  nobility, 
decision,  and  deeply-shadowed  thought  which  characterize  Bel- 
trafiio,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Milan,  who  took  to  art  from  the 
love  of  it.  His  works  are  scarce ;  the  National  Gallery  boasts  of  a 
“Madonna  and  Child”;  the  type  is  noble,  the  artist’s  style  is 
solemnized  hy  thought  and  emotion,  kept  however  in  almost  monu¬ 
mental  immobility.  We  woidd  gladly  have  seen  from  Leigh  Court 
the  “Salvator  Mundi,”  otherwise  the  “ Creator  Mundi,”  long- 
assigned  toDa  Vinci, but  now  by  some  transferred  toBeltraffio..  Why 
this  soul-moving  head  has  never  come  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  we 
cannot  conceive ;  Sir  William  Miles  spared  his  famous  Claudes, 
and  he  now  contributes  no  less  than  eight  pictures.  We  shall  still 
hope  to  see  in  Burlington  House  this  masterpiece  of  the  Milanese 
school — a  school  which  stands  apart  in  the  abstraction  and  gene¬ 
ralization  which  settle  into  ideal  types  of  ennobled  humanity. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a 
master  whose  popularity-seeking  pictures  are  not  only  met  with  in 
Florence,  his  native  city,  but  have  become  widely  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  Galleries  of  Europe.  No  artist  is  more  unequal ;  many  of 
his  works  sink  into  mere  shop-wares.  In  “  The  Holy  Family  ” 
(172)  the  contrasts  of  lights,  shades,  and  colours  are  forced  up 
coarsely ;  the  subject  has  been  several  times  repeated  with  varia¬ 
tions.  The  head  of  St.  Joseph  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  who  is  known  to  have  influenced  the  earlier  works  of 
Del  Sarto.  On  the  other  hand,  “  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
John”  (168)  seems  to  beat-  out  the  statement  that  Andrea  caught 
inspiration  from  Michael  Angelo’s  “  Cartoon  of  Pisa.”  In  the 
swelling  forms  we  recognize  the  grandiose  manner  of  the  Roman 
school.  We  can  scarcely  give  credence  to  the  assumption  that 
“St.  Sebastian”  (178)  is  from  the  hand  of  Raffaelle.  That  the 
panel  hears  an  inscription  stating  precisely  by  whom  and  for  whom 
the  picture  was  painted  will  go  for  little  with  persons  who  know 
that  such  credentials  are  often  later  additions.  It  is  said  that 
original  drawings  exist  for  this  figure ;  but  on  what  authority  are 
they  identified  with  Raflaelle  ?  The  picture  ranks  as  a  product  of 
the  school  of  Perugino  ;  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  that  truly  great 
painter,  still  less  of  his  pupil  Raflaelle.  This  we  venture  to  state 
after  a  recent  tour  through  Central  Italy, in  which  we  have  renewed 
acquaintance  with  about  one  hundred  pictures  by  Pietro  Perugino. 
On  tire  whole,  it  will  be  judged  that  we  think  rather  slightingly  of 
the  labours  of  the  purveyors  for  this  collection.  Royal  Academi¬ 
cians  would  seem  to  possess  even  less  knowledge  of  historic  art 
than  is  generally  suspected,  and  unless  more  critical  discrimination 
can  be  brought  to  the  selection  and  rejection  of  “  Old  Masters,” 
these  Winter  Exhibitions  will  fall  into  discredit. 
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GREEN’S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.* 

THIS  Short  History  of  the  Enylish  People  is  a  single  volume  of 
the  modest  dimensions  and  unpretending  appearance  of  a 
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school-book;  but  the  wealth  of  material,  of  learning,  thought,  and 
fancy  which  the  author  has  lavished  upon  it  might  easily  have 
supplied  a  stately  library  work  of  some  eight  or  ten  volumes. 
Perhaps  what  most  strikes  one  on  a  first  perusal  is  its  character 
of  freshness  and  originality.  Some  previous  knowledge,  some 
time  and  attention,  may  be  required  rightly  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Green’s  historical  scholarship,  or  the  depth  and 
thoughtfulness  of  his  comments  on  historical  events  •,  but  the 
most  indolent  reader  can  hardly  take  it  up  without  finding  that  he 
has  lighted  upon  a  book  which  is  never  commonplace  and  never 
dull.  History  as  Mr.  Green  treats  it  is  no  mere  record  of  the 
doings  of  kings  and  queens,  warriors  and  statesmen,  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  armies,  the  provisions  of  treaties,  or  even  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  and  the  growth  of  constitutions,  although  to  these 
last  the  author  devotes  much  of  his  space.  In  his  hands  it  dwells 
more  on  the  laboflrers  of  Piers  Plowman  than  on  the  knights  of 
Froissart,  and  gives  as  much  thought  to  the  villain  at  his  toil 
and  the  craftsman  in  his  guild  as  to  the  baron  in  his  hall.  “  If,” 
he  says  in  his  preface,  “  some  of  the  conventional  figures  of 
military  and  political  history  occupy  in  my  pages  less  than  the 
space  usually  given  them,  it  is  because  I  have  had  to  find  a  place 
for  figures  little  heeded  in  common  history — the  figures  of  the 
missionary,  the  poet,  the  printer,  the  merchant,  or  the  philosopher.” 
His  aim,  in  short,  is  represented  by  his  title.  The  book  “  is  a 
history,  not  of  English  Kings  or  English  Conquests,  but  of  the 
English  People.”  Instead  of  starting  with  Caesar  and  the  Britons, 
familiar  to  us  all  from  early  childhood,  the  first  thing  we  are 
told  is  that  “for  the  fatherland  of  the  English  race  we 
must  look  far  away  from  England  itself  ”  :  and  we  are  carried  off 
to  Sleswick,  there  to  trace  the  political  and  social  organization 
of  Angle,  Jute,  and  Saxon,  before  ever  they  trod  British  ground. 
This,  accompanied  by  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Britain 
under  the  Romans,  is  the  preamble  to  English  history,  which 
begins  with  “  the  landing  of  Hengest  and  his  war-band  at  Ebbsfleet 
on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.”  The  thread  of  history,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  is  often  slight,  sometimes  almost  too 
slight  for  clearness ;  but  throughout,  religious,  intellectual,  and 
social  movements  are  fully  entered  into  and  explained.  From  a 
section  devoted  to  King  John  and  the  Great  Charter  we  pass  to 
one  on  the  Universities  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  bidden 
to  mark  how  their  spirit  of  democracy  threatened  feudalism,  and 
their  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  threatened  the  Church.  The 
account  of  the  First  Edward’s  conquest  of  Wales  is  prefaced  by  a 
sketch  of  the  poetry  of  the  Welsh  bards.  In  his  tastes  and  sym¬ 
pathies  Mr.  Green  is  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  “  catholic  ”  and 
“  many-sided.”  He  can  enter  alike  into  the  song  of  the  Teutonic 
Caedmon  or  the  Celtic  Gwalchmai ;  he  can  appreciate  equally  a 
Begging  Friar,  a' Puritan  soldier,  or  a  Wesleyan  preacher;  he  can 
understand  the  influence  alike  of  the  revival  of  learning  or  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  extent  to  which  the  Bible  has 
moulded  English  thought  and  character  is  so  seldom  brought  out, 
except  by  purely  religious  writers,  and  so  inadequately  even  by 
them,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  its  importance  fully  recognized  by 
Mr.  Green: — 

No  greater  moral  change  ever  passed  over  a  nation  than  passed  over 
England  during  the  years  which  parted  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  England  became  the  people  of 
a  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible.  It  was  as  yet  the  one  English  book 
which  was  familiar  to  every  Englishman ;  it  was  read  at  churches  and  read 
at  home,  and  everywhere  its  words,  as  they  fell  on  ears  which  custom  had 
not  deadened  to  their  force  and  beauty,  kindled  a  startling  enthusiasm. 
.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the  book  over  the  mass  of  Englishmen  showed  itself 
in  a  thousand  superficial  ways,  and  in  none  more  conspicuously  than  in  the 
influence  it  exerted  on  ordinary  speech.  It  formed,  we  must  repeat,  the 
whole  literature  which  was  practically  accessible  to  ordinary  Englishmen  ; 
and  when  we  recall  the  number  of  common  phrases  which  we  owe  to  great 
authors,  the  bits  of  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  which 
unconsciously  interweave  themselves  in  our  ordinary  talk,  we  shall  better 
understand  the  strange  mosaic  of  Biblical  words  and  phrases  which 
coloured  English  talk  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  mass  of  picturesque 
allusion  and  illustration  which  we  borrow  from  a  thousand  books,  our 
fathers  were  forced  to  borrow  from  one  ;  and  the  borrowing  was  the  easier 
and  the  more  natural  that  the  range  of  the  Hebrew  literature  fitted  it  for 
the  expression  of  every  phase  of  feeling.  When  Spenser  poured  forth  his 
wannest  love-notes  in  the  “  Epithalamion,”  he  adopted  the  very  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  as  he  bade  the  gates  open  for  the  entrance  of  his  bride.  When 
Cromwell  saw  the  mists  break  over  the  hills  of  Dunbar,  he  hailed  the  sun 
burst  with  the  cry  of  David:  “Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered.  Like  as  the  sun  riseth,  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  away  !  ”  Even 
to  common  minds  this  familiarity  with  grand  poetic  imagery  in  prophet 
and  apocalypse  gave  a  loftiness  and  ardour  of  expression  that  with  all  its 
tendency  to  exaggeration  and  bombast  we  may  prefer  to  the  slipshod 
vulgarisms  of  the  shopkeeper  of  to-day. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  are  reminded  of  Charles  Knight’s 
Popular  History  of  Enylarul,  which,  albeit  on  a  larger  and  more 
pretentious  scale,  and,  in  the  earlier  parts,  of  little  historical  value, 
does  by  its  endeavour  to  trace  the  social  and  industrial  progress 
of  the  nation,  and  to  portray  the  life  of  the  people,  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  work  before  us.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  of  intention,  there  is  a  significant  difference  of 
tone.  Knight  displays  that  belief  in  the  excellences  of 
bis  own  age  which  sometimes  jars  upon  us  even  in  the 
pages  of  Macaulay,  and  which  more  or  less  characterized  most 
good  Liberals  of  the  generation  which  is  passing  away.  They 
were  so  hopeful  and  so  joyous,  those  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Political  Economy,  and  Free-trade,  so  con¬ 
fident — like  all  who  have  a  gospel  to  preach — of  the  coming  Mil¬ 
lennium  ;  the}'  waxed  poetical  over  spinning-jennies  and  steam¬ 
boats  and  railway  engines,  and  believed  that  the  rising  generation 
must  be  virtuous  and  happy  because  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad. 


Mr.  Green  has  a  strong  6ense  of  the  importance  of  the  period  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo — indeed  we  think  he  falls  into  exaggera¬ 
tion  when  he  calls  it  the  greatest  period  of  our  history  “  in  real 
importance  and  interest”;  but  he  betrays  here  and  there  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  a  modern  Liberal  who  knows  that  the  Millennium  has  not 
come  with  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  whose  mind  is  oppressed  with  the  thought  of  “  that  war  of 
classes,  that  social  severance  between  rich  and  poor,  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  which  still  forms  the  great  difficulty  of 
English  politics.”  Hard  political  economy  was  the  idol  of  the 
elder  race  of  Liberals,  while  the  younger  coquet  with  Socialism  as 
the  French  nobles  before  the  Revolution  coquetted  with  Repub¬ 
licanism.  Mr.  Green  lingers  fondly  over  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
Utopia ,  its  community  of  goods,  its  compulsory  labour,  its  nine- 
hours  working-day,  its  public  education,  its  care  for  the  public 
health,  its  colourless  public  worship ;  even  the  State  priest  in  bis 
raiment  of  birds'  plumage  does  not  excite  him  to  a  smile.  He 
seems  to  be  hurt  by  Shakspeare’s  “aristocratic  view  of  social  life,” 
and  “  the  reiterated  taunts  which  he  hurls  in  play  after  play  at  tbs 
rabble.”  He  cites  Coriolanus  as  “  the  embodiment  of  a  great 
noble,”  apparently  without  perceiving  that  in  Coriolanus  Shak¬ 
speare  has  at  any  rate  unsparingly  shown  the  weak  side  of  the  noble 
class.  Cromweil’s  “aristocratic  and  con-  athies" — 

hear  it,  shades  of  the  Cavaliers  who  scoffed  at  the  Brewer 
of  Huntingdon ! — are  evidently  an  offence  to  Mr.  Green, 
who  finds  “  an  amusing  simplicity'  ”  in  the  Protector’s  remarks 
on  “  that  Levelling  principle.”  “  What  was  the  purport  of  it,” 
demanded  Oliver,  “  but  to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  in  future  ” 
(so  the  version  before  us,  surely’  a  misprint  for  the  more  in¬ 
telligible  reading  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  “as  liberal  a  fortune”) 
“  as  the  landlord  ?  ”  Cromwell’s  next  two  sentences,  which 
Mr.  Green  omits,  display  what  many  will  be  disposed  to  call 
hard  common  sense  and  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature 
rather  than  “amusing  simplicity” — “which,  I  think,”  continues 
the  Protector,  “  if  obtained,  would  not  have  lasted  long.  The 
men  of  that  principle,  after  they  had  served  their  own  turns, 
would  then  have  cried-up  property  and  interest  fast  enough  !  ”  It 
is,  however,  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and  the  hopes  of  the 
classes  to  whom  the  common  run  of  historians  pay  little  attention 
that  gives  much  of  its  charm  to  Mr.  Green's  book.  No  passage  in 
its  pages  is  more  hearty  and  vigorous  than  that  wherein  he  traces 
the  history  of  the  first  great  strife  on  English  soil  between  capital 
and  labour — the  Peasant  Revolt  of  1381.  Not  content  with 
merely  chronicling  the  events  of  the  actual  outbreak,  he  shows  the 
causes  that  led  to  it — the  rise  of  the  tenant-farmer,  the  detachment 
of  the  serf  from  the  land,  and  the  break-down  of  the  labour 
organization  of  the  age,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  wages ;  the  enactment  of  the  iniquitous 
and  shortsighted  Statutes  of  Labourers,  and  the  attempts  made  u. 
force  back  the  villain  and  the  serf  into  their  old  bondage.  “  It  was 
the  tyranny  of  property  that  then  as  ever  roused  the  defiance  of 
socialism,”  is  his  comment  on  the  fiery  harangues  in  which  John 
Ball,  the  “  mad  priest  of  Kent,”  declared  the  Rights  of  Man.  Mindful 
of  a  still  earlier  song  of  the  Barons'  War,  we  can  hardly  admit  that 
the  quaint  rhyming  missives  in  which  J ohn  Bal  1  and  Jack  Tre  wrnan  and 
the  other  insurgent  leaders,  real  or  mythical,  summoned  men  to  rise 
and  join  them,  “began  for  England  the  literature  ofpolitical contro¬ 
versy  ”;  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon  them  rather  as  akin  to 
the  “  Marseillaise  ”  and  “  (,'a  ira  ”  than  as  “  the  first  predecessors  of 
the  pamphlets  of  Milton  and  of  Burke.”  The  author  brings  out  well, 
however,  the  wide  extent  of  the  insurrection  to  which  these  rude 
rhymes  served  as  signals.  The  doings  in  London  occupy  most  or  all 
of  the  space  given  to  the  Peasant  Revolt  in  the  common  nm  of 
histories ;  and  though  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  are  Mmiliar 
names,  ordinary  readers  know  little  of  Littester  of  Norwich,  the 
“  King  of  the  Commons,”  who  gave  a  practical  commentary  on  the 
revolutionary  theories  of  equality  bv  forcing  his  noble  and  knightly 
captives  to  serve  him  on  their  knees';  or  of  Grindecobbe  of  St. 
Albans,  who  would  have  been  immortalized  as  a  hero  if  he  had 
only  espoused  a  more  favoured  cause.  He  “  was  offered  his  life  if 
he  would  persuade  his  followers  at  St.  Albans  to  restore  the 
charters  they  had  wrung  from  the  monks.  He  turned  bravely  to 
his  fellow-townsmen  and  bade  them  take  no  thought  for  his 
trouble.  ‘  If  1  die,’  he  said,  ‘  I  shall  die  for  the  cause  of  the 
freedom  we  have  won,  counting  myself  happy  to  end  mv  life  bv 
such  a  martyrdom.  Do  then  to-day  as  you  would  have  done  had 
I  been  killed  yesterday.’  ”  The  sad  history  ends  with  the  Royal 
Council's  gentle  suggestion  of  enfranchisement  and  the  Parliament's 
unflinching  refusal.  “  No  thoughts  of  compromise  influenced  the 
landowners  in  their  reply.  The  King's  grant  and  letters,  the 
Parliament  answered  with  perfect  truth,  were  legally  null  and 
void ;  their  serfs  wore  their  goods,  and  the  King  could  not  take 
their  goods  from  them  but  by  their  own  consent.  ‘  And  this  con¬ 
sent,’  they  added,  *  we  have  never  given,  and  never  will  give,  were 
we  all  to  die  in  one  day.’  ” 

We  wish  our  space  would  allow  us  to  extract  some  of  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  character  with  which  the  book  abounds.  In  his 
idea  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  complex  nature  is  rarely  under¬ 
stood,  Mr.  Green  has  been,  to  our  thinking,  singularly  happy.  Ilis 
description  of  Marlborough,  too,  is  another  specimen  of  subtle  and 
ingenious  analysis.  Ilis  conception  of  Harold,  son  of  Godwinc, 
as" a  clever  and  egotistical  Liberal-Conservative  statesman,  aiming 
as  much  as  possible  at  inaction  and  repose,  is  well  worked  out, 
and  may  be  contrasted  with  the  high-minded  patriot  King  drawn 
by  Mr.  Freeman.  Edward  II.,  in  Mr.  Green's  hands,  is  no  mere 
trifler,  but  receives  credit  for  a  settled  purpose  of  flinging  off  the 
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yoke  of  the  Baronage,  and  imitating  the  policy  of  the  French 
Kings  by  choosing  as  his  Ministers  men  of  an  inferior  position, 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  Crown.  If  this  was  really  Edward’s 
scheme,  his  attempts  to  execute  it  with  the  assistance  of  Piers 
Gaveston  hardly  bear  out  the  assertion  that  “  he  was  far  from 
being  destitute  of  the  intellectual  power  which  seemed  hereditary 
in  the  Plantagenets.”  A  man  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  have 
refrained  from  systematically  insulting  the  Barons  till  he  had 
them  in  his  power ;  he  would  have  kept  Piers  Gaveston  in  the 
background  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and  not  have  let  him  exercise 
his  arm  in  unhorsing  the  nobles,  and  his  tongue  in  uttering 
sarcasms  against  them.  The  picture  of  Edward  IV.,  “  the  founder 
of  the  New  Monarchy,”  silently  laying  the  foundations  of  absolute 
rule,  “  while  jesting  with  aldermen,  or  dallying  with  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  or  idling  over  the  new  pages  from  the  printing-press  at 
Westminster,”  has  more  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  “  New 
Monarchy,”  we  may  explain,  is  the  term  Mr.  Green  uses  to  express 
the  character  of  the  English  sovereignty  from  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  to  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  justifies  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  character  of  the  Monarchy  during  that  period  was  a  wholly 
new  one,  produced  not  by  gradual  development,  but  by  revolution.  No 
doubtEdward  IV.  did  come  in  by  a  revolution,  but  he  came  in  as  the 
legitimate  King  who  had  overthrown  his  usurping  rival,  and  the 
men  who  hailed  him  as  their  sovereign  never  thought  that  they 
were  helping  to  found  anything  new.  The  Barons,  as  Mr.  Green 
points  out,  had  been  killed  off  in  the  wars,  the  Church  had  lost  its 
hold  on  the  people,  the  Lower  House  had  been  reduced  to  political 
insignificance  by  the  narrowing  of  the  franchise,  the  labour  class 
was  discontented  and  turbulent ;  “  the  landowner  and  the  merchant 
were  ready,  as  they  have  been  ready  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to 
surrender  freedom  into  the  hands  of  the  one  power  which  could 
preserve  them  from  what  they  deemed  to  be  anarchy.”  Therefore 
the  King  rose  suddenly  into  solitary  greatness.  All  this  is  true, 
but  it  describes  a  process  of  development,  not  of  revolution,  and 
the  term  of  the  New  Monarchy  seems  to  us  likely  to  mislead  the 
student.  People  talk  about  the  Iteformation  till  they  fancy  that 
in  some  given  year  and  day  the  English  King  and  people  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  Catholic  and  turned  Protestants ;  and  if  they  are 
taught  to  talk  about  the  New  Monarchy,  it  will  soon  be  impossible 
to  persuade  them  that  it  was  not  some  definite  form  of  government 
created  and  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

If  Mr.  Green’s  style  has  a  fault,  it  is  the  rather  unusual 
one  of  excess  of  brilliancy.  At  times  we  are  carried  away 
with  its  passionate  earnestness  or  fascinated  by  its  poetry  and 
tender  feeling,  but  at  other  times  we  begin  to  wish  for  repose,  and 
that  the  author  would  take  things  coolly.  Sometimes,  too,  his  phrases 
are  rather  strange  and  forced.  Even  supposing  that  he  is  quite  right 
in  his  ideas  of  the  circulation  of  the  .blood,  we  do  not  like  such 
expressions  as  “  Whatever  pulse  of  patriotism  may  have  stirred  the 
blood  of  the  English  archer  at  Agincourt  ” ;  or  “  The  passion  of  love, 
of  loyalty,  of  admiration,  which  finds  its  most  perfect  expression 
in  the  ‘Faery  Queen,’ pulsed  as  intensely  through  the  veins  of  her 
meanest  subjects.”  And  when  we  read  that  the  Royalist  Marquess 
of  Winchester  “  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  with  his  house  flaming 
around  him,”  we  wonder  why  somebody  did  not  charitably  throw 
a  pail  of  water  over  him,  or  roll  him  up  in  the  hearthrug.  Here 
and  there  we  note  some  slips  of  the  pen.  Henry  V.  was  not  roused 
from  the  solemnities  of  the  convention  of  the  States-General  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  by  “  a  passing  defeat  of 
his  brother  Clarence  in  Anjou,”  for  he  had  got  all  that  over,  and 
gone  home  before  Clarence  fell  at  Beauge.  Henry  VI.  was  nine 
months,  not  nine  years,  old,  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  The 
Statute  of  Appeals  described  as  prohibiting  “  all  further  processes  in 
the  Court  of  Rome,”  and  annihilating,  “  as  far  as  his  [Henry  VIII. ’s] 
English  subjects  were  concerned,  the  judicial  jurisdiction  of 
the  Papacy,”  must  be  the  one  passed  in  1533-34  (25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  19).  The  Statute  of  1532  set  down  in  the  Chronological 
Annals  is  limited  to  the  prohibition  of  appeals  and  processes  con¬ 
cerning  “  causes  testamentary,  causes  of  matrimony  and  divorces, 
rights  of  tithes,  oblations  and  obventions.”  In  the  narrative  of 
Rowland  Taylor’s  martyrdom,  Mr.  Green  tells  us  that,  “  although 
Parliament  had  refused  to  enact  the  Statute  of  Heresy,  it  was 
still  possible  to  fall  back  on  the  powers  of  the  Common  Law.” 
Surely  he  has  forgotten  that  the  Statute  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  Punish¬ 
ment  of  Heretics  was  revived  before  any  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs  suffered.  We  are  also  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  stating 
that  the  Declaration  of  Right  “  denied  the  right  of  any  king  to 
exercise  a  dispensing  power  ” — an  error  which  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  remark  upon.  It  only  denied  his  right  to  exercise  it 
“  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late.” 

The  narrative  practically  ends  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
after  which  the  author,  thinking  that  the  subsequent  period 
is  “  perhaps  too  near  as  yet  to  us  to  admit  of  a  cool  and  purely 
historical  treatment,”  confines  himself  to  a  summary  of  the 
chief  political  events  down  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  from 
office  in  1874.  In  this  we  think  he  has  judged  rightly. 
The  value  of  his  book  lies  above  all  in  the  power  it  shows 
of  conceiving  of  a  period  as  a  whole,  of  tracing  the  causes 
and  results  of  events,  and  of  following  the  great  currents  of 
thought.  For  this  a  period  of  history  which  is  still  unclosed 
affords  no  scope.  The  multitude  of  historical  works  published 
nowadays  would  justify  a  prediction  that  the  philosophical 
historian  of  the  future  will  note  among  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  time  a  laudable  anxiety  to  learn  and  to  understand  the 
deeds  and  the  thoughts  of  our  forefathers.  Whether  he  will 
attribute  this  to  a  hope  of  finding  in  the  study  of  the  past  a 


solution  of  the  social  problems  which  now  perplex  mankind, 
or  to  the  cruel  pressure  of  School  Boards  and  Government  exami¬ 
ners,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  we  counsel  the  English 
people  to  gratify  its  desire  for  information  by  reading  its  own  story- 
in  Mr.  Green’s  pages. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  ALGERIA.* 

ABOUT  this  time  last  year  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Algeria  was  added  to  Mr.  Murray’s  list  and  was  reviewed  in 
these  columns,  where  a  very  decided  opinion  was  expressed  that  it 
was  not  worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it  belonged,  nor  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  English  travellers.  We  are  not  surprised 
therefore  to  learn  that  the  book  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  by 
others,  and  that  the  publisher  has,  in  consequence,  been  induced  to 
substitute  for  it  the  present  “entirely  new  work.”  The  defects 
generally  complained  of  appear  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  we  pointed  out,  “  inaccuracy  and  incompleteness  ” — 
defects  common  enough,  and  perhaps  even  excusable,  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  guides  and  manuals,  but  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  “  Murray’s 
Handbook.”  The  author,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  had  relied  too  much 
upon  previous  compilers,  and  far  too  little  upon  his  own  personal 
observation  and  experience ;  his  mistakes  in  statement  and  de¬ 
scription  were  just  the  kind  of  mistakes  a  man  is  apt  to  make 
when  he  states  facts  and  describes  things  at  second-hand.  But 
the  main  defect  of  the  book  was  that  it  withheld  the  very  sort  of 
information  for  which  a  traveller  goes  to  “  Murray”  in  preference 
to  all  other  guides.  For  the  mere  tourist  whose  object  is  simply 
to  run  over  a  country  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  and  whose  sole  in¬ 
ducement  to  visit  any  place  is  that  it  is  visited  and  talked  about 
by  other  tourists,  there  will  be  as  a  matter  of  course  always  plenty 
of  guides  to  help  him  on  his  road  and  furnish  him  with  ready-made 
impressions  and  raptures.  Even  Cook's  tourists,  who  are  probably 
the  most  rudimentary  creatures  of  the  order,  have  provided  for 
them  by  the  author  of  their  being  a  little  manual  which  is  said  to 
be  curiously  adapted  to  their  tastes  and  intelligence.  There  are 
already  in  existence  several  French  guide-books  for  Algeria  which 
give  all  the  information  required  by  this  class  of  travellers,  and, 
as  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  any  one  going  so  far  will  be 
able  at  least  to  read  French,  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  an 
English  work  of  the  same  scope  and  purpose.  A  large  proportion, 
however,  of  the  English  travelling  public  are  people  of  a  very 
different  taste  and  instinct,  and  are  not  content  to  follow  one  an¬ 
other  like  sheep  along  a  beaten  track,  and  “  do  ”  a  regular  round  of 
established  sights,  but  prefer  to  throw  tourist  traditions  overboard, 
and  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  their  travels  as  the  country  can 
be  made  to  yield.  This  class  of  travellers  has  always  hitherto 
been  considered  by  the  editors  of  Murray’s  Handbooks,  and  the 
chief  fault  we  had  to  find  with  the  author  of  the  former  edition 
was  that  he  seemed  entirely  to  ignore  their  existence,  and  to  think 
that  a  description  of  the  principal  routes  usually  followed  by 
Paris  excursionists  was  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of 
him. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  a  very  different 
report  of  the  present  volume.  In  respect  both  of  accuracy  and 
completeness  it  is  something  more  than  a  vast  improvement  on  its 
predecessor,  for  it  fairly  deserves  the  character  of  a  painstaking 
and  trustworthy  guide,  and,  in  whatever  direction  within  the 
French  possessions  the  traveller  may  feel  inclined  to  direct  his 
steps,  he  will  find  in  its  pages  all  the  information  and  assistance 
for  his  journey  that  he  has  a  right  to  look  for  in  a  book  of  its 
limits.  Another  matter  not  less  important  is  that  the  author  has 
evidently  used  his  own  eyes,  and  given  the  reader  the  benefit  of 
his  own  experience,  and  consequently  his  descriptions  and  state¬ 
ments  inspire  a  confidence  which  can  never  be  felt  where  it  is 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  writer  was  ever  on  the  spot  he  is  writing 
about.  When  he  has  to  describe  he  hits  off  the  happy  mean,  so 
ol'ten  missed  by  guide-book  makers,  between  eloquence  and  bald¬ 
ness,  pointing  out  with  sufficient  emphasis  what  is  to  be  seen, 
without  dictating  the  emotions  which  the  sight  should  produce  on 
a  properly  constituted  mind. 

In  most  of  the  French  guide-books  Algiers  and  its  environs 
receive  the  lion’s  share  of  attention.  This  is  only  natural.  To  the 
genuine  Parisian  mind  the  modern  city  of  Algiers  is  the  one  un¬ 
mistakable  success  in  the  colony,  the  one  unquestionably  satisfac¬ 
tory  piece  of  work  achieved  since  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
Colonization  may  languish  ;  Arabs  may  refuse  to  give  up  the  no¬ 
madic  life  and  take  to  agriculture ;  Kabyles  may  decline  to  become 
respectable  market-gardeners  and  mechanics  after  the  European 
model ;  cotton  plantations  may  fail ;  wine,  wool,  mutton,  cork,  and 
esparto-grass  may  prove  delusions ;  but  at  any  rate  Algiers  is  no 
failure.  There,  at  least,  France  has  made  her  mark.  She  has 
effectually  grafted  Paris  on  the  savage  old  pirate  city,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  flourishing  growth  of  boulevards,  places,  passages,  hotels, 
cafes,  clubs,  billiards,  absinthe,  and  asphalte,  so  that  the  veriest 
badaud  feels  himself  quite  at  home  the  moment  he  lands  from  the 
Marseilles  steamer.  These  are  of  course  less  powerful  attractions 
to  the  English  visitor,  but  still  a  considerable  space  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  given  to  Algiers  itself  in  any  Handbook  intended  for  his 
use.  In  the  first  place,  Algiers  is  steadily  rising  in  repute  as  a 
winter  retreat  for  invalids.  If  it  is  inferior  to  Madeira  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  is  incomparably  more  accessible,  and  there  seems  to  belittle 
doubt  that  its  climate  is,  upon  the  whole,  better  for  pulmonary 
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patients  than  that  of  any  of  the  health  resorts  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  Mediterranean ;  while,  as  regards  accommodation,  com¬ 
forts,  luxuries,  medical  attendance,  and  the  like,  it  is  at  least  as 
well  provided  as  the  best  of  them.  The  two  drawbacks  appear  to 
be  the  occasional  visitations  of  the  sirocco,  and  the  existence  of  a 
rainy  season.  The  former,  however,  disagreeable  as  it  is,  is  not  more 
unpleasant  than  the  mistral,  and  when  the  rain  falls,  it  is  not  in  the 
common  European  form  of  persistent  drizzle,  but  in  heavy  showers, 
with  ample  intervals  of  sunshine  and  warmth.  Algiers  is  be¬ 
sides,  to  the  traveller  whoso  object  is  pleasure  rather  than  health, 
the  port  most  easily  reached,  and  the  best  starting-point  for  jour¬ 
neys  into  the  interior ;  so  that,  independently  of  its  rank  as  the 
capital,  it  lias  a  claim  to  somewhat  fuller  treatment  than  other 
towns.  English  travellers,  however,  do  not  cross  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  see  a  second-rate  French  city  with  certain  African  differ¬ 
ences;  and  the  author  has  exercised  a  judicious  moderation  in 
dealing  witli  the  charms  and  attractions  of  Algiers.  Even  the 
performances  of  the  Aissaoui  do  not  tempt  him  into  discursiveness, 
and,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  he  contents  himself  with  stating 
that  such  things  exist,  and  may  be  seen  through  the  instrumentality 
of  an  hotel  commissionaire,  though  on  the  whole  his  advice  to 
strangers  about  to  assist  at  one  of  these  uncommonly  nasty  soirees 
is  very  like  the  famous  “Don't”  of  Mr.  l’unch.  In  the  same  way 
he  reduces  to  their  proper  proportions  the  pretensions  of  sundry 
places  and  things  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  which,  because  they 
are  within  easy  reach,  are  much  visited  and  over-glorified  by  occa¬ 
sional  tourists  ;  Blidah,  for  example,  and  the  Gorge  of  the  Chiffa, 
where  he  warns  the  reader  against  expecting  the  Swiss  or  Italian 
scenery  commonly  said  to  be  in  store  for  him.  The  same  caution, 
it  is  true,  will  apply  to  the  mountain  scenery  of  Algeria  in  general. 
In  many  parts — in  the  Jurjura,  in  the  district  between  Setif  and 
the  coast,  .and  in  the  Auress — there  is  scenery  grand  and  bold 
enough  to  satisfy  any  lover  of  the  mountains ;  but  it  has  a  cha¬ 
racter  peculiarly  its  own,  and  it  is  unjust  to  measure  it  by  an 
Alpine  or  any  other  standard. 

Algiers  is,  as  we  have  said,  probably  on  the  whole  the  best 
starting-point  for  a  tour  through  Algeria.  But  if  Spain  were  a 
country  to  be  traversed  in  comfort  and  security,  we  should  give 
the  preference  to  Oran,  via  Valencia,  Alicante,  Garth agena,  or 
Malaga,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  shorter  sea  passage,  as 
because  this  route  would  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for  travelling 
twice  over  the  long  but  not  very  interesting  line  between  Algiers 
and  Oran.  Of  the  three  provinces,  Oran  has  by  far  the  fewest 
attractions  for  the  traveller,  unless  he  is  anxious  to  examine  the 
progress  of  French  colonization.  Indeed  it  can  be  hardly  said  to 
contain  anything  which  will  really  repay  the  journey,  except  the 
relics  of  Moorish  art  at  Tlemcen,  Mansoura,  and  Bou-Medin  ;  but 
then  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  only  at  Granada,  Seville,  and 
Cordova  that  anything  will  be  found  exceeding  these  in  interest. 
The  Eastern  half  of  the  French  territory,  the  province  of  Con- 
stantina,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Algiers,  is  the  part  of 
Algeria  which  the  vacation  tourist  will  find  bis  best  pleasure- 
ground,  whether  his  object  be  to  enjoy  scenery,  study  antiquities, 
or  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  country  and  people  lying 
beyond  the  beaten  tracks  of  European  travel.  Koutes  are  given 
here  that  will  enable  him  to  gratify  any  or  all  of  these  tastes. 
For  a  plunge  into  the  life  and  scenery  of  the  Sahara, 
the  choice  practically  lies  between  El  Aghouat,  to  the  south 
of  Algiers,  and  Biskra,  to  the  south  of  Constantina.  Both 
places  are  well  within  the  limits  of  the  Sahara,  and  both 
are,  after  a  fashion,  connected  with  European  civilization 
by  a  line  of  diligences.  A  reasonably  hardy  traveller  may 
visit  both  without  a  detour ,  crossing  on  mule  or  camel-back  from 
El  Aghouat  to  Biskra  or  vice  versa;  but  if  he  has  to  mpke  a 
choice  the  author  of  the  Handbook  recommends  him,  and  rightly 
we  think,  to  choose  Biskra.  El  Aghouat  is  not  nearly  so  good  a 
specimen  of  a  Saharan  oasis  and  town  as  Biskra,  or  its  neighbours 
Sidi  Okba  and  Omash ;  nor  are  there  so  many  excursions  to  be 
made  as  from  Biskra,  unless  indeed  the  traveller  is  ambitious  of 
following  the  example  of  Dr.  Tristram,  and  pushing  his  way  south 
to  Gardaia  and  Waregla.  From  Biskra,  however,  he  can,  without 
much  difficulty,  reach  Tuggurt,  for  which  expedition  he  will  find 
here  a  full  itinerary,  and  ample  advice  and  instructions.  The  dis¬ 
tance  moreover  from  Constantina  to  Biskra  is  little  more  than 
half  of  that  from  Algiers  to  El  Aghouat,  and  the  road  is  infinitely 
more  interesting.  Indeed  there  is  no  single  view  in  Algeria  which 
will  produce  so  strong  an  impression  on  a  traveller  fresh  from 
Europe  as  that  which  opens  upon  him  when  he  issues  from  the 
mountains  through  the  roclcv  jaws  of  the  gorge  of  El  Kantara,  and 
sees  the  palm-trees  of  his  first  oasis  stretching  away  southward 
before  him. 

For  those  who  love  grand  and  bold  mountain  scenery  there  is  an 
abundant  choice  of  routes  through  the  mountainous  country  which 
lies  along  the  coast  between  Algiers  and  Bona.  One  of  the  best 
hints  in  this  edition  is  that  which  recommends  a  variation  of  the 
route  from  Constantina  to  Algiers  bv  a  detour  from  Setif  to 
Bougie  through  the  magnilicent  defile  of  the  Chabet-el-Akhira,  of 
which  the  author  says,  “  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
moro  sublime  and  tenable,  and  the  first  idea  that  crosses  the 
traveller's  mind  is  the  powerlessness  of  words  to  describe  scenery 
so  grand.”  But  why,  having  got  his  traveller  to  Bougie,  does  he 
advise  him  to  proceed  to  Algiers  by  sea,  when  the  almost  direct 
line  by  land  passes  through  the  very  finest  scenery  in  all  French 
Africa?  There  is  a  diligence  road  from  Bougie  to  Akbou  or  Beni 
Mansour  in  the  Sahel  valley,  and  from  both  of  those  places  nude 
tracks  lead  to  the  Col  de  Tirourda,  from  which,  as  the  author 


himself  shows,  there  is  a  good  path  to  Fort  National.  The  journey 
may  be  somewhat  rough,  but  it  is  not  rougher  than  that  from 
Setif  to  Bougie,  which  he  has  just  recommended  his  reader  to 
make,  and  the  route  crosses  the  noble  range  of  the  Jurjura,  leading 
through  scenery  with  which,  iu  his  own  words,  “  no  part  of  Algeria 
can  compare  for  grandeur,”  and  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  Kabyles,  the  most  interesting  of  the  Algerian 
peoples. 

The  tourist  whose  leanings  are  historical  and  antiquarian  will 
also  find  useful  hints  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  look  for,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  part  which  refers  to  the  very  interesting  but  little- 
travelled  country  along  the  Tunis  frontier  from  Tebeaaa  to  Souk- 
Ahras,  where  at  almost  every  step  there  is  something — aqueduct, 
arch,  or  temple — to  show  how  elaborate  wa6  that  Koman  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  which  these  ruins  are  now  the  only  trace.  But  Koman 
remains  are  by  no  means  the  only  antiquities  to  be  studied  on 
Algerian  soil ;  it  is,  in  the  eastern  part  especially,  a  veritable 
palimpsest  in  its  records  of  successive  races.  Of  late  years  attention 
has  Ixien  called  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  dolmens,  cromlechs, 
and  prehistoric  monuments  generally,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  archaeo¬ 
logists  will  not  neglect  so  rich  a  field.  The  traveller  will  find  here 
a  list  of  the  localities  most  interesting  iu  this  respect. 

There  are  a  few  trilling  omissions  and  errors  which  the  author 
will  do  well  to  see  to  in  the  next  edition.  Considering  that 
shooting  is  becoming  every'  year  a  luxury  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  that  Algeria  is  a  country  which  offers  the  attraction  of  genuine 
wild  sport,  and  may  possibly  be  visited  by  some  persons  for  that 
reason  alone,  he  ought,  we  think,  to  extend  his  remarks  on  the 
sporting  capacities  of  the  country,  and  give  somewhat  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  game  to  be  found,  and  where  to  find  it.  In  his 
geographical  description,  although  he  has  dropped  the  antiquated 
notion  of  a  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Atlas,  he  speaks  of  a  Greater 
and  a  Lesser  Atlas,  as  if  there  were  two  distinct  and  definite  chains 
of  mountains  running  parallel  to  each  other;  and  he  talks  of 
“passing  the  watershed”  half-way  between  Philippeville  and 
Constantina.  What  he  calls  the  watershed  here  is  simply  the 
dividing  ridge  between  two  streams  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean 
(the  true  watershed  is  about  a  hundred  miles  further  south,  beyond 
Batna)  ;  and  any  division  of  the  Atlas  system  into  a  Greater  and 
Lesser  will  convey  a  very  false  idea  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Algeria.  Then  why  does  he  persist  in  writing  “  Constantine  "  and 
“Bone”?  He  might  just  as  well  call  the  capital  “Alger,”  and 
his  work  the  “Handbook  for  Algerie.”  “Bougie”  may  perhaps 
be  more  familiar  than  “  Bugia  ”  or  “  Boujayah,"  but  in  the  case  of 
“  Constantina  ”  and  “  Bona  ”  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for 
submitting  in  an  English  book  to  the  French  passion  for  Galliciz¬ 
ing  names  under  all  circumstances.  There  are  besides  one  or  two 
light  slips  of  the  pen  to  be  corrected.  The  latitude  of  Biskra  is 
34°  57' >  not  3b°  57';  the  Jurjura  is  not  the  highest  mountain 
range,  for  there  are  at  least  two  higher  summits  in  the  Auress,  and 
in  the  table  of  heights  there  is  some  confusion  between  its  highest 
point,  the  Tamghout,  and  Lalla  Khadidja,  the  Kabyle  Saint, 
whose  shrine  has  given  the  peak  its  additional  name.  But  a  few, 
and  there  are  very  few,  oversights  of  this  kind  do  not  affect  the 
character  of  the  book.  That,  as  we  have  already  said,  may  be 
fairly'  described  as  trustworthy  and  painstaking,  and  Mr.  M  urray, 
we  think,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  determination 
to  preserve  the  reputation  of  our  old  friend  the  Red  Handbook. 


THE  THREE  DEVILS.* 

7E  reviewed  some  time  ago  a  collection  of  essavs  by  Professor 
Masson  called  Wordsworth,  Shcllei/,  and  Keats.  He  has 
now  collected  a  set  of  essays  of  a  similar  character,  and  possessing 
the  same  sort  of  merit.  We  are  glad  indeed  to  say  that  we  have  not 
noticed  in  this  volume  such  eccentricities  of  style  as  disfigured  the 
last.  The  author  is  occasionally  rather  pompous  in  manner,  but  he 
is  tolerably  straightforward  and  simple.  We  may  add  that  he  has 
the  further  merit  of  an  industrious  accumulator  of  facts,  as  indeed 
will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  read,  or  tried  to  read,  his 
ponderous  volumes  on  Milton.  But  we  hesitate  before  going  any 
further.  We  could  not  say  that  Professor  Masson's  criticisms 
upon  the  English  poets  of  this  century  showed  much  originality 
or  fineness  of  perception.  But  in  the  present  volume  he  has  been 
living  at  still  higher  game,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  treatment  is 
more  painfully  conspicuous.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  nobody  has  a  moral  right  to  add  to  the  existing  mass 
of  Shakspeariau  literature  without  a  palpably  good  reason.  He 
may  have  some  fragments  of  positive  knowledge  to  add  to  our 
scanty  store,  and  may  la?  able  to  contribute  something  towards  fixing 
the  date  of  a  play  or  explaining  some  contemporary  allusion.  But 
if  he  wishes  to  soar  higher,  he  should  remember  that  all  the  best 
English,  German,  French,  and  American  critics  have  been  labour¬ 
ing  iu  the  same  field ;  and  that,  unless  he  has  something  to  say 
which  they  have  not  said  some  hundreds  of  times,  he  may  as  well 
hold  his  peace.  Now  we  cannot  honestly  assert  that  we  find  our 
appreciation  of  Shakspeare  or  Goethe  materially  improved  by  a 
study  of  Professor  Masson’s  essays.  We  cannot  refuse  to  admire 
the  courage  which  has  impelled  him  to  attempt  such  lofty  themes ; 
but  sheer  wonder  is  a  fitter  phrase  than  admiration  to  express 
our  sentiments  on  laying  down  the  volume.  Common  sense  is  a 
quality  too  much  despised  by  some  critics  of  the  present  day  ;  and 

*  The  Three  Derits — Luther's ,  Goethe’s,  and  Milton's ;  icith  other  Essays. 
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we  do  not  deny  that  Professor  Masson  possesses  that  quality.  But 
reallv  somethin"-  more  is  wanted  before  a  man  should  presume  to 
get  into  the  lecturing  chair  and  explain  the  secrets  of  Shakspeare  s 
art  Otherwise  he  degenerates  into  a  mere  retailer  of  common¬ 
places  which  are  never  very  striking,  and  which  become  rather 
offensive  when  put  forward  with  a  complacent  air  of  superior 
wisdom.  Professor  Masson,  having  the  advantage  of  Irving  m  the 
nineteenth  century,  knows  what  Coleridge  and  Goethe  have  said 
about  Skakspeare,  and  is  so  far  entitled  to  look  down  upon  the 
Malones,  Steevenses,  and  Johnsons.  But  we  would  rather  follow 
Johnson  vigorously  stumbling  about  in  the  night  of  criticism  than 
Professor  Masson’s  humdrum  plodding  by  the  latest  of  the  new 

1  cLet  us  take,  for  example,  the  essay  called  “  Skakspeare  and 
Goethe.”  After  some  preliminary  remarks  about  the  laces  ot  tne 
two  men,  we  have  a  brief  summary  of  Skakspeare’s  life,  and  a 
repetition  for  the  thousandth  time  of  the  remarks  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Fuller.  Then  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  penetrate  into 
Shakspeare’s  heart,  but  th»it  this  is  difficult  because  he  was  many- 
sided.  Still,  though  many-sided,  he  must  have  had  a  certain  cna- 
l-acter  reflected  in  his  works.  The  Sonnets  are  calculated  to  throw 
some  light  upon  this  subject.  They  show  that  Shakspeare  was 
often  melancholy,  or,  as  Professor  Masson  puts  it,  Ins  mind  was 
“  apt  to  sink  into  that  state  in  which  thoughts  of  what  is  sad  ancl 
mysterious  in  the  universe  most  easily  come  and  go.  ikis  phase 
is  represented  by  Hamlet  and  Jaques,  in  confirmation  of  which 
truism  a, good  many  familiar  passages  are  quoted.  _  Instead  ot 
heiim  a  calm  stony  observer  of  life  and  natpre,  as  is  somewhere 
represented”  (who,  we  should  like  to  know  ever  called 
Shakspeare  stony?),  he  was— could  we  have  guessed  it?— a  man 
of  gentle  affections,  keen  sensibility,  and  liable  to  frequent  despon¬ 
dency.  What  a  discovery !  Who  would  have  dreamt  of  this  had 
it  not  been  explained  to  him  by  a  Professor  in  the  k>  niv  ersity  of 
Edinburgh  ?  However,  having  found  this  out,  Professor  Masson 
is  kind  enough  to  spare  us  what  he  truly  says  would  be  a  “  mere 
stxinn-  of  undeniable  commonplaces”  about  Shakspeares  wide  sym¬ 
pathies  and  knowledge.  He  then  informs  us  that  Shakspeare  was 
‘‘  specifically  and  transcendency  a  literary  man,”  and  also  ‘  the 
greatest  expresser  ”  that  ever  lived.  This  last  opinion  appears  for 
a  moment  to  be  original,  because  it  seems  to  imply  that  Shak¬ 
speare’s  power  lay,  not  in  thinldng,  but  in  finding  new  lorms  for 
the  expression  of  thought.  But,  as  Professor  Masson  immediately 
goes  on  to  explain  his  meaning  to  be  that  Shakspeare  had  an  im¬ 
mense  rush  of  thought  about  every  conceivable  subject,  and  was 
•excessively  fluent  of  speech,  it  turns  out  to  be  simply  an  inaccurate 
mode  of  stating  the  most  familiar  of  all  criticisms  upon  ‘‘the 

divine  Williams.”  .  , 

We  are  then  treated  to  some  remarks  upon  Goethe,  from  wlncii 
we  leam  that  he  was  a  man  with  great  powers  of  self-control,  and 
a  good  many  quotations  are  given  from  Eckennann's  Conversations, 
which,  if  we  will  ponder  them,  will,  it  seems,  enlighten  us  as  to 
the  poet’s  character.  This  brings  us  to  the  great  question  to  which 
the  essay  is  apparently  intended  to  furnish  an  answer.  W  hat 
is  the  difference  between  Shakspeare  and  Goethe  ?  They  were 
both  literary  men,  says  Professor  Masson.  Most  true.  Goethe, 
however,  wrote  prose  as  well  as  verse.  True,  again ;  and  we  may 
add  that  Goethe  was  a  German  and  died  at  Weimar  quite  recently ; 
whereas  Shakspeare  was  an  Englishman  and  died  at  Stratford  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  However,  says  Professor  Masson,  if  we 
“  regard  the  two  men  in  their  special  character  as  artists  or  poets, 
a  marked  difference  is  still  discernible.”  So  we  should  think ;  but 
what  was  it?  Professor  Masson  gives  the  answer,  such  as  it  is,  in 
half  a  page.  It  comes  briefly  to  this,  that,  whereas  Shakspeare 
clothed  “objects,  circumstances,  and  feelings  with  magnificent 
language,”  Goethe’s  “  different  and  narrower  ”  genius  consisted  in 
translating  “  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective,  ’  and.  clothing 
real  feelings  with  fictitious  circumstance.  “  Let  this  distinction 
be  sufficiently  conceived  and  developed,”  says  Professor  Masson, 
«  and  a  full  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  exact  difference  between 
the  literary  many-sidedness  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  and  that  also 
attributed  to  Goethe.”  Possibly,  but  why  did  not  .  Professor 
Masson  try  to  conceive  and  develop  it  sufficiently,  instead  of 
tacking  it  without  development  to  the  end  of  a  commonplace 
essay  ?  To  say  the  truth,  the  difference  between  the  two  men 
is  so  great  and  palpable  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  ask, 
What  is  the  likeness  ?  But  we  are  unable  to  see.  that  Professor 
Masson  throws  any  light  upon  either  of  these  questions. 

Two  essays  upon  Dryden  and  Swift  are  equally  devoid  of  any 
critical  interest.  The  essay  upon  Dryden  brings  together  a  good 
many  facts  in  a  methodical  and  reasonable  manner,  and  forms  a 
fair  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  nothing  new  to  say  about  Dryden  as  a  poet,  and  that  he 
does  not  really  care  for  his  poems.  Nohody  is  bound  to  like 
Dryden,  or  indeed  to  like  Shakspeare,  but  it  a  critic  has  no  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  great  writer,  that  raises  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  he  had  better  not  write  about  him.  Certainly  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson’s  summary  of  Dryden’s  merits  is  rather  irritating  to 
anybody  who  has  a  lingering  affection  for  the  masculine  vigour  of 
one  of  our  manliest  writers.  Dryden,  he  says,  ranks  fifth  amongst 
great  English  poets,  after  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton.  But  he  explains  that  he  only  means  fifth  iu  chronological 
order.  He  was,  that  is,  the  fifth  literary  dictator.  This  is  not 
saying  much.  Then  Dryden  was  various  and  voluminous,  and 
Scott  says  that  most  great  .writers  have  been  voluminous.  How¬ 
ever,  a  great  proportion  of  Dryden’s  writing  is  rubbish,  because  he 
wrote  on  subjects  for  which  he  was  not  fitted,  and  was  slovenly  even 


when  in  his  own  province.  Still  he  was  robust,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  work  improved  in  his  old  age.  As  a  contributor 
to  the  actual  body  of  our  literature,  and  as  a  man  who  produced 
bv  his  influence  a  lasting  effect  on  its  literary  methods,  Dryden  s 
place  is  certainly  high.”  Surely  this  is  about  the  most  meagre 
conclusion  to  which  a  critic  could  easily  come.  Mr.  Lowell  does 
not  belon<>-  to  Dryden’s  school  any  more  than  Professor  Masson ; 
but  in  an  excellent  essay  in  the  volume  called  ‘‘  Amongst  my 
Books  ”  Mr.  Lowell  has  shown  how  a  follower  of  vv  ordsworth  and 
a  worshipper  of  Spenser  may  still  do  justice  to  the  greatest  writer 
of  the  Restoration  period.  We  wish  that  Professor  Masson 
could  have  shown  the  same  catholicity  of  taste.  Un  bwilt 
he  is  perhaps  more  appreciative,  though  he  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge.  We  will  merely  notice  one  remark  in  passing.  I  ro- 
fessor  Masson  says  that  Swift  had  some  innovating  notions.  One 
was  his  view  that  women  ought  to  be  better  educated ;  the  other 
that  a  standing  army  was  dangerous  to  liberty.  The  first  remark 
is  accurate  enough ;  but  if  Swift  was  an  innovator  because  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  standing  army,  we  must  apply  the  same  name  to  almost 
every  English  politician  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  down  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  cry  against  standing  armies 
was  perhaps  the  most  popular  piece  of  cant  amongst  all  parties 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  essay  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  volume.  That  title,  The  Three  Devils,  has  something 
takino-  about  it,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  When, 
however,  we  turn  from  the  title  to  the  essay  itself,  we  are  struck 
by  the  obvious  fact  that  the  title  is  the  only  thing  which  binds 
together  three  perfectly  independent  pieces  of  criticism.  Of. 
Luther’s  Devil  Professor  Masson  has  only  to  say  that  the  object  of 
Luther’s  genuine  belief  was  in  every  way  utterly  unlike  the 
poetical  creations  of  Milton  and  Goethe.  Some.  very  interesting 
remarks  might  doubtless  be  made  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Luther’s  conceptions  of  diabolical  agency ;  but  Professor  Masson 
has  done  little  more  than  quote  a  few  of  the  familiar  anecdotes  of 
the  great  Reformer,  and  insert  a  rather  queer  piece  of  criticism  upon 
Comte’s  theories,  which  apparently  comes  to  this — that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  but  that  we  are  not  to  accept  them. 
Between  Milton  and  Goethe,  except  that  they  both  wrote  about  the 
Devil,  there  is  far  less  connexion  than  between  Shakspeare  and 
Goethe.  Mephistopheles  belongs  to  a  totally  .  different  order 
of  beings  from  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost .  His  real  analogue, 
if  one r  must  be  found,  should  rather  be  Iago ;  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  might  be  -worked  out  by  a  competent 
critic,  though  of  course  there  would  then  be  no  opportunity 
for  a  taking  title.  As  for-  Mr.  Masson  s  parallel  between  the 
two  other  Devils,  it  amounts  to  saying  in  a  good  many  words  that 
they  have  really  no  point  in  common.  Satan,  in  fact,  is  the 
embodiment  of  pride,  and  Mephistopheles  of  cynicism.  There  is  a 
relation,  but  not  enough  resemblance  to  justify  a  contrast.  One 
may  usefully  compare  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  5  but  very  little  is 
to  be  made  of  comparing  either  -with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Of 
Professor  Masson’s  independent  remarks  upon  the  two  personages, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  are  as  feeble  as  can  well  .be 
imagined.  Milton's  Deyil  is  in  many  ways  a  most  interesting 
topic  for  literary  criticism  5  but  we  do  not  care  for  a  new 
analysis  of  Paradise  Lost ;  nor  do  we  gain  much  Irom  such 
scattered  remarks  as  these.  Milton,  we  are  told,  has  done 
justice  to  the  physical  character  of  the  angels,  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  tearing  up,  we  are  told,  mountains  by  the  roots. 
Another  poet,  on  this  showing,  may  easily  surpass  Milton  by  making 
his  angels  tear  up  continents  or  play  at  bowls  with  planets.  Nor 
do  we' think  that  much  light  is  thrown  upon  Milton’s  conception 
by  saying  that  he  represents  the  angels  as  differing  from  men  by 
the  fact  that  angels  are  not  subject  to  gravitation,  and  consequently 
did  not  fall  out  of  heaven,  but  were  driven  out  by  fire.  Or  we 
may  quote,  as  our  last  specimen  of  Professor  Masson's  style  of 
criticism,  this  ingenious  remark.  Milton,  in  Paradise  Regained, 
describes  the  approach  of  the  Devil  thus : — 


An  aged  man  in  rural  weeds. 

Following,  as  seemed,  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe, 

Or  withered  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter’s  day,  when  winds  blow  keen, 

To  warm  him  wet  returned  from  field  at  eve, 
lie  saw  approach  ;  who  first  with  curious  eye 
Perused  him,  then  with  words  thus  uttered  spake. 

“  Observe,”  says  the  ingenious  Professor,  “  how  all  the  particulars 
of  this  description  are  drawn  out  of  the  very  thick  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  past  four  thousand  years,  and  how  the  whole  effect  of 
the  picture  is  to  suggest  a  Mephistoplielic-looking  man,  -whom  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  meet  alone.”  We  should  have  thought 
the  very  opposite,  and  that  the  whole  description  is  meant  to  show 
how  cunningly  the  Devil  had  disguised  himself.  "We  have  not  the 
least  idea  what  is  meant  by  the  phrq^e  about  the  “  thick  of  the 
civilization,”  but  we  see  that  Professor  Masson  wanted  to  prove 
that  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Regained  was  a  kind  of  mean  term 
between  Mephistopheles  and  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  we 
guess  that  he  wished  to  find  an  appropriate  instance  to  prove  his 
case,  and  exhibit  his  critical  acumen  after  the  most  approved 
fashion.  Unluckily,  where  a  genuine  critic  is  happy  iu  discovering 
some  trifling  circumstance  which  just  illustrates  his  theory,  a 
commonplace  critic  can  only  imitate  the  method  without  the 
felicity.  Professor  Masson  takes  hold  of  the  first  passage  that 
occurs  to  him,  and  assumes  that  it  will  prove  what  he  wants  it  to 
prove.  Perhaps  two  readers  out  of  three  may  take  his  word 
for  it. 
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We  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  one  e&sav  in  this  volume 
which  is  better  than  the  rest — that,  namely,  on“  Miltons  Youth.” 
Professor  Masson  is  of  course  well  informed  upon  this  topic,  and 
the  essay  itself,  though  commonplace  enough  in  its  criticisms,  does 
something  to  bring  out  Milton’s  relation  to  the  main  currents  of 
contemporary  thought.  We  think,  however,  that  even  here  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson  seems  to  read  Milton’s  character  too  much  by  the 
light  of  his  later  writings,  and  does  scant  justice  to  that  side  of 
him  which  sympathized  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Fletcher. 
And  we  must  add  that  “  psychologizing  a  man  ”  is  a  “  vile 
phrase.” 


MRS.  GILBERT’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

flYIIERE  is  no  knowing  who  may  not  now  look  forward  to  the 
J-  glory  of  a  biography — we  do  not  mean  a  mere  obituary  notice 
in  a  sympathizing  periodical,  or  a  column  In  Memoriam  in  a 
weekly  organ  of  opinion,  but  a  couple  of  handsome  volumes, 
ofFered,  not  to  friends  and  partial  admirers,  but  to  the  whole 
world  of  readers.  This  is  one  obvious  consequence  of  the  modem 
facilities  for  reading  without  buying.  Mudie’s  is  no  doubt  a 
new  road  to  fame,  bringing  into  posthumous  prominence  and  dis¬ 
tinction  many  a  life  and  character  which  would  otherwise  never 
have  been  heard  of.  It  is  a  new  opportunity  for  the  quiet  and 
obscure,  who  while  they  live  can  be  nothing  else  but  obscure.  Only 
let  them  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  and,  if  there  has  been  anything 
out  of  the  common  about  them,  their  turn  comes.  Many  people 
whom  society  did  not  care  to  know,  it  is  nevertheless  glad  to  read 
about,  under  these  altered  conditions,  if  the  scene  they  lived  in 
was  sufficient  to  develop  their  powers,  and  if  they  represented 
anything  of  that  picturesqueness  which  is  seldom  wanting  to  any 
situation  in  life. 

These  reflections  are  so  far  general  that  we  are  aware  they  may 
appear  to  be  inappropriate  in  the  present  instance.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
belonged  to  a  family  with  whom  the  pen  was  an  easy,  we  may 
almost  say  a  natural,  instrument.  But  all  the  publicity  it  pro¬ 
cured  her  was  of  such  ancient  date  that  she  herself,  at  the  close  of 
a  long  life,  made  the  discovery  that  the  world  had  supposed  her 
to  be  dead  some  scores  of  years.  The  value  of  the  book,  however, 
is  by  no  means  lessened  by  this  obscurity.  The  reader  is  well 
content  to  exchange  an  insight  into  the  busy,  or  great,  or  fight¬ 
ing,  or  travelling,  or  learned,  or  scientific,  or  fashionable  world, 
in  which  biography  finds  its  ordinary  fields,  for  a  distinct, 
faithful,  and  loving  delineation  of  a  very  small  world  indeed, 
such  as  opened  itself  as  a  first  study  to  a  child’s  keen  ob¬ 
servation,  and  forms  the  material  for  the  autobiography  which 
occupies  half  of  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  before  us.  It  is  not 
the  books  people  write,  or  the  importance  of  the  society  in  which 
they  pass  their  lives,  or  even  what  they  do  in  itself,  that  constitutes 
an  interesting  subject  for  autobiography ;  it  is  what  they  are,  what 
vigour  of  life  stirs  them,  what  eyes  they  have  for  noting  what  goes 
on  around  them,  what  line  of  thought  occupies  them,  what  power 
they  have  of  expressing  that  thought,  what  touch  of  themsolves  they 
can  impart  to  their  work,  bringing  to  light  that  distinctive  quality 
which  we  mean  by  character.  In  all  these  points  Ann  Taylor,  known 
here  as  Mrs.  Gilbert,  was  well  endowed.  Her  first  memories, 
as  is  usual  with  minds  and  bodies  of  vigorous  formation,  start  very 
early,  assisting  her  to  draw  a  very  clear  and  singular  picture  of 
family  life ;  and  to  bring  before  us  a  quaint  and  pleasant  group  of 
homely  folks,  members  of  the  Nonconformist  body  in  a  small 
country  town,  of  which  her  father  was  the  most  shining  light,  and 
pre-eminent  both  for  intellect  and  character. 

The  first  Isaac  Taylor  was  indeed  the  sort  of  man  to  found  a 
family  from  strength  of  will,  clearness  of  intention,  and  astonishing 
industry  in  working  out  his  intentions.  He  was  by  calling  an 
engraver,  and  so  far  a  successful  one  that,  before  the  war  which 
cut  off  English  art  from  the  Continent,  he  received  five  hundred 
pounds  for  engraving  a  subject  for  Boy  dell’s  Shakspeare  Series. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  business  of  education  as  if  that  was  his 
one  mission  •,  rising  at  six  every  morning  to  prepare  the  lessons 
which  his  children  were  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  learn  in 
science,  geography,  history,  even  fortification,  for  the  war  was 
going  on,  and  he  wished  that  his  girls  as  well  as  boys  might  be 
able  intelligently  to  follow  the  course  of  events.  He  was  indefati¬ 
gable  at  his  business,  and  on  Sundays  he  preached  as  a  pious 
lay  exercise  long  before  he  devoted  himself  to  the  minis¬ 
try.  And  what  is  strange,  and  raises  the  reader’s  respect  for 
him  beyond  all  his  personal  labours,  he  made  his  children  cheer¬ 
fully  acquiesce  and  be  happy  in  the  life  of  extraordinary  task-work 
which  he  imposed  upon  them.  Of  these  the  three  eldest  have  all 
left  their  mark  in  the  world.  The  third  was  Isaac  Taylor,  the 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  Saturday  'Evening, 
and  other  works,  widely  read  at  the  time ;  the  second,  Jane,  best 
known  in  the  nursery,  wlibre  her  baby  songs  and  many  of  her 
hymns  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  superseded ;  and  the  first,  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  though  her  name  is  the  least 
familiar,  to  whom  is  perhaps  owing  the  distinction  to  which  the 
others  attained.  There  is  no  knowing  the  influence  of  an  eldest 
of  a  family  upon  the  rest.  She  inherited  her  father’s  industry 
and  a  healthy,  cheerful  temperament  which  enjoyed  an  encounter 
with  tough  tasks,  whether  of  head  or  hand,  thus  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  others,  who,  feeling  the  burden  heavier,  might 
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not  else  have  submitted  to  it  with  so  good  a  grace.  As  it  was, 
they  were  strong  enough  to  bear  it — the  lessons,  the  long 
hours  of  dull  mechanical  labour  at  engraving,  the  com¬ 
pulsory  silence  at  meals,  when  it  was  their  mother’s  invari¬ 
able  custom  to  read  aloud  to  her  husband.  But,  though  hard  work, 
it  was  not  slavery.  Their  mother  had  no  mysteries,  and  early 
initiated  them  into  their  lather's  pecuniary  circumstances.  If  the 
girls  worked  hard,  they  knew  why  they  had  it  to  do,  and  their 
superior  education  preserved  them  from  any  sense  of  humiliation  ; 
they  were  always  looked  up  to  and  courted  in  their  own  circle. 
Nor  were  they  tried  by  any  sectarian  severities.  They  chose  their 
own  friends ;  they  were  taught  dancing.  Ann  went  once  to  a  play, 
and  once  to  a  farmhouse  ball ;  and  we  learn,  not  from  the  present 
memoir,  but  from  the  brother  Isaac’s  family  biography,  that  the 
reading  at  the  breakfast-table  was  not  confined  to  grave  subjects. 
He  looks  back  with  wonder  at  the  works  of  fiction  read  there, 
“  the  hearing  of  which  then  inflicted  upon  us,  as  I  think,  very 
little  moral  injury,  but  of  which  the  names  have  barely  been 
heard  by  my  family.”  All  this,  the  relaxations  as  well  as  the  seve¬ 
rities,  was  good  training.  Nobody  can  write  with  any  success  whose 
ear  has  not  caught  the  tone  of  a  well-written  sentence ;  nobody  can 
stimulate  the  fancy  of  others  who  has  not  had  his  own  awakened 
in  childhood.  Nobody  can  delineate  society  who  has  not  had 
liberty  of  observation  at  an  early  age.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
strictest  religious  schools  derive  their  distinctive  literature  from 
writers  whose  plastic  youth  was  exempt  from  the  restraints  which 
they  enforce  as  essential  to  the  Christian  life. 

Ann  Taylor  had  her  sphere  of  observation,  though  it  was  not  a 
lofty  one.  There  is  no  pleasanter  reading  in  the  book  than  her 
earliest  recollections  of  family  life  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  where 
her  father  carried  his  young  family,  occupying  a  good  house  at 
the  modest  rent  of  61.  a  year.  She  takes  the  pews  of  the  meet 
house  seriatim  as  she  and  her  sister  viewed  them  perched  on  their 
high  seats.  “  It  was  generally  well  filled,  and  for  my  pleasure 
more  than  for  yours,  shall  I  record  the  names  still  familiar  to  me 
of  those  who  chiefly  composed  it  ?  ”  And  in  order  of  sittings  we 
read  of  the  “  quaint,  somewhat  poetical,  schoolmaster — I  say  poeti¬ 
cal,  because  he  had  done  the  Copernican  system  into  rhyme  ” ;  the 
stone-deaf  blacksmith  who  attended  meeting  very  regularly,  occa¬ 
sionally  reproaching  his  minister  as  a  legal  preacher,  on  the  ground 
that  he  selected  Arminian  texts  ;  the  hospitable  baker,  who  occu¬ 
pies  a  grateful  niche  in  her  memory,  as  she  apostrophizes  his  good 
fare,  “  0  the  piles  of  hot  toast,  thick,  heaped  with  butter,  that  used 
morning  and  evening  to  crown  the  iron  footmen  in  front  of  the 
fire !”  to  which  unaccustomed  delicacies  “  Nanny  and  Jenny  ” 
were  always  heartily  welcome  ;  the  old  maids  Miss  Betsy  and  Miss 
Sally,  one  of  whom  had  been  subjected  to  that  awful  dispensation 
to  a  fittle  girl's  fancy — a  disappointment  in  love.  Dissent  at  this 
stage  is,  we  own,  more  attractive  to  the  general  reader  than 
where  it  is  professed  later  on  as  “the  hearty  faith  in  sect 
and  party  ”  which  years  developed  in  her.  Women  are  so  trebly 
influenced,  through  their  sense  of  duty,  their  affections,  and  their 
aptitude  for  hero-worship,  to  follow  a  lead,  that  in  Mrs.  Gilbert's 
circumstances  we  can  neither  wonder  at  nor  quarrel  with  her  grow¬ 
ing  principle  of  Dissent.  Her  father  was  a  pious  Nonconformist  ; 
but  not  till  she  was  thirty  did  she  catch  the  fiercer  spirit  of  Noncon¬ 
formity.  Then,  in  company  with  her  brother  and  sister,  she  spent 
a  winter  in  Devonshire,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  hero  that  ever  came  in  her  way.  This  was  a  Mr.  Gunn, 
pastor  of  a  small  congregation  at  Ilfracombe — “the  noble  High¬ 
lander  ”  as  she  calls  him — whose  person,  air,  and  manners  were  those 
of  a  military  man  of  rank,  whose  natural  gifts  enabled  him  to  com¬ 
mand  and  compel  obedience,  whose  graceful  ease  and  candid  frankness 
of  conversation,  while  ably  and  eloquently  discussing  the  deepest  sub¬ 
jects,  set  every  one  at  ease,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  whose  politeness  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  female  bosom  of  all  ranks ;  one  young  woman  saying  with 
really  touching  simplicity,  “  I  have  seen  very  few  gentlemen  myself, 
but  I  daresay  the  Miss  Taylors  have  seen  a  great  many,  and  I  will 
ask  them  whether  they  ever  saw  any  one  like  him  ?  ”  “  We  said, 
‘  No,  indeed,  we  never  did  ’  ” ;  and  with  all  this  he  was  a  rabid  Dis¬ 
senter.  No  wonder  she  writes,  “  Father  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
he  is  making  us  Dissenters  to  the  backbone.” 

Concurrently  with  this  powerful  influence  set  in  another  more 
lasting,  connected  with  the  romance  of  her  life.  We  are  not 
quite  "sure  that  this  romance  is  without  precedent  in  Dissenting 
communions,  however  unusual  it  may  be  in  society.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
a  widower  of  thirty-three,  a  minister  and  classical  tutor  of 
Rotherham  Independent  College,  heard  much  from  common 
friends  of  Ann  Taylor,  and  took  the  singular  course  of  writing 
to  propose  himself  to  her  while  yet  they  were  unknown  to 
each  other.  This  letter  came  to  her  at  Ilfracombe.  Luckily 
for  Mr.  Gilbert  there  was  a  Mrs.  Gunn;  but  such  a  hero  in 
presence  as  Mrs.  Gunn's  husband  raised  so  high  the  standard 
of  what  a  man  should  be  to  excite  interest  in  the  female 
bosom  that  his  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  She  wrote  a  cold 
answer ;  but  the  gentleman  was  in  earnest.  He  visited  the 
ladv's  parents,  made  his  way  with  the  mother,  and  finally  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  object  of  his  hopes.  The  son  has  to 
explain  that  to  people  who  did  not  know  his  father  he  was  not 
wanting  in  heroic  qualities  of  mind  and  person.  They  so  far  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  end  that  Ann  Taylor  became  Mrs.  Gilbert ;  volunta¬ 
rily  and  cheerfully  sacrificing  her  old  pursuits  and  all  the  credit  and 
other  advantages  that  came  with  them  to  what  she  recognized  as  the 
imperative  paramount  duties  of  a  wife,  a  mistress  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  and  eventually  of  a  mother.  In  all  these  capacities  she 
was  exemplary  through  a  protracted  life,  growing,  as  it  would 
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seem,  more  rigid,  staunch,  and  one  might  almost  say  uncharit¬ 
able— if  it  were  not  rather  blindness— towards  opponents,  m 
her  zeal  for  Nonconformity  and  disestablishment.  However,  the 
days  of  what,  writing  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  she  calls  “  a  kind 
of '  mongrel  namby-pamby  Charitarianism,”  the  days  of  “  the  great 
truths  and  Christian  love,  they  were  the  things  not  to  contend  for  of 
course'  but  just  to  lie  down  in,  and  let  them  fall  on  us  like  dew 
—that  was ‘Christianity ’’—the  days  with  their  milder  tone  of 
profession  thus  contemptuously  looked  back  upon  represented  the 
period  and  the  temper  most  friendly  to  composition.  They  were 
the  days  when  the  Original  Poems  and  Hymns  were  written  of 
which,  though  Jane  Taylor  got  credit  with  the  world  for  them, 
Ann  wrote  many  of  the  most  popular ;  humble  compositions,  but  so 
excellent  of  their  kind,  simple  without  puerility,  touched  with 
humour,  tender  with  pathos,  and  so  really  original  that  they 
awoke  a  general  enthusiasm.  ,  . 

At  this  time  also  Ann  was  engaged  in  prose  composition,  and 
wrote  reviews  for  the  Eclectic,  enjoying  once  the  dazzling  dis¬ 
tinction  of  seeing  her  criticism  of  a  novel  displace  a  grate  article 
from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.  Female 
authors  were  rare  then,  and  the  leading  authoress  of  the  day  was  so 
idolized  by  a  large  circle  of  male  admirers  both  in  the  Church  and 
the  world  that  we  do  not  wonder  the  duty  became  imperative  on  a 
sister  scribe,  as  being  alone  bold  enough  for  the  task,  to  tell  Hannah 
More  that  she  wrote  commonplaces  without  knowing  it,  and  that 
she  was  not  so  wonderful  a  person  as  the  world  thought  her.  After 
remarking  that  Mrs.  More’s  Christian  Morals  contains  reflections 
which  are  just,  and  precisely  such  as  most  reflecting  people  have 
made  already,  and  such  as  many  reflecting  people  could  write, 
and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  unlike  what  has  been  written,  she 
concludes : — 

Genius  feels  and  decides  with  prompt  correctness,  places  its  idea  in  the 
most  striking  attitude,  in  the  broad  daylight  of  expression,  and  presents  to 

a  glance  . 

The  fairest,  loftiest,  countenance  of  things. 

Industry  walks  carefully  round  its  subject,  holding  a  light,  now  on  this  now 
on  that,  in  eveiy  direction,  till,  notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity,  every 
part  has  been  successively  discerned.  This  fatiguing  endeavour  is  per¬ 
ceived,  upon  many  occasions,  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  More.  We  should  call 
it,  if  allowed  the  expression,  “  much  ado  about  ” — something. 

We  have  given  some  prominence  to  the  sectarianism  of  this 
excellent  lady’s  opinions,  because  her  biographer  has  taken  pains 
to  bring  it  forward.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  character  itself, 
nor  the  subjects  that  interested  her  in  action,  nor  the  things  that 
dwelt  on  her  tenacious  and  picturesque  memory,  which  constantly 
raises  the  most  vivid  out-of-the-way  little  scenes,  as  e.g.  her  visit 
to  the  shroud-maker’s  by  candlelight,  or  her  poem  to  the  crocuses. 
She  was  blest  with  that  abiding  sense  of  youth  which  belongs  to  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  “Even  now,”  she  writes, 
“  whether  at  sixty-six,  as  when  I  began  this,  or  at  eighty,  as  I 
am  now,  the  feeling  of  being  a  grown  woman,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
old  woman,  does  not  come  naturally  to  me.”  Hers  was  a  life  sin¬ 
gularly  suited  to  her  character,  busy  beyond  most,  a  life,  as  she 
expresses  it,  where  yesterday  was  always  treading  on  to-day.  We 
do  not  often  find  such  contentment  at  every  circumstance  in  a  long- 
career  ;  such  unqualified  gratitude  for  her  training  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances  of  her  life,  such  a  clear  mind  and  sound 
sense  in  old  age,  such  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  lasting  to  the 
end. 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.* 

MR.  HARDY  still  lingers  in  the  pleasant  byways  of  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life  which  he  made  familiar  to  his  readers 
in  his  former  novels,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  and  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Indeed  the  first  of  these  can  hardly  be  called  a  novel. 
It  was  rather  a  series  of  rustic  sketches — Dutch  paintings  of  English 
country  scenes  after  the  manner  of  Silcts  Marne r.  But,  like  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  it  brought  with  it  a  genuine  fresh 
flavour  of  the  country,  and  of  a  part  of  the  country  that  has  not 
yet  become  hackneyed.  There  was  promise,  too,  in  both  these  books 
of  something  really  good  being  produced  in  future  works.  And 
that  promise,  though  not  quite  fulfilled,  is  given  again  in  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd.  It  is  nearer  fulfilment  than  it  was,  though 
much  nearer  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume  than  in  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  where  the  characters  both  of  the  heroine 
and  of  the  hero  fall  off.  But  there  is  still  a  good  deal  wanting, 
and  Mr.  Hardy  has  much  to  learn,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 
to  unlearn,  before  he  can  be  placed  in  the  first  order  of  modern 
English  novelists.  He  takes  trouble,  and  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  work 
oft'  his  sketches.  They  are  imaginative,  drawn  from  the  inside,  and 
highly  finished.  They  show  power  also  of  probing  and  analysing 
the  deeper  shades  of  character,  and  showing  how  characters  are 
affected,  and  how  destinies  are  influenced  for  good  or  evil,  by  the 
circumstances  which  act  upon  them.  But  Mr.  Hardy  disfigures 
his  pages  by  bad  writing,  by  clumsy  and  inelegant  metaphors,  and 
by  mannerism  and  affectation.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  worse 
as  a  piece  of  composition  than  the  following  ? — 

His  tone  was  so  utterly  removed  from  all  she  had  expected  as  a  beginning. 
It  was  lowness  and  quiet  accented  :  ail  emphasis  of  deep  meanings,  their 
form,  at  the  same  time,  being  scarcely  expressed.  Silence  has  sometimes  a 
remarkable  power  of  showing  itself  as  the  disembodied  soul  of  feeling  wan¬ 
dering  without  its  carcase,  and  it  is  then  more  impressive  than  speech. 
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The  grammar  in  this  passage  is  faulty,  the  metaphor  is  far¬ 
fetched  and  awkward,  the  thought  poor,  and  the  expression  of 
it  affected.  Again,  how  could  a  man  of  good  taste — and  good  taste 
Mr.  Hardy  certainly  has— permit  this  hideous  metaphor  to  appear  ? 
— “  It  ”  (“  the  element  of  folly  ”)  “  was  introduced  as  lymph  on 
the  dart  of  Eros,  and  eventually  permeated  and  coloured  her  whole 
constitution.”  A  quack  doctor  before  the  days  of  Public  Vaccinators 
might  have  written  such  a  sentence  as  a  taking  advertisement.  But 
a  man  of  refinement,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  might 
surely  have  put  the  not  unprecedented  fact  that  a  girl  fell  in  love 
with  a  soldier  in  simpler  and  less  professional  language.  Why, 
ao-ain,  should  he  talk  of  Batkskeba’s  beauty  “belonging  rather 
to  the  redeemed-demonian  than  to  the  blemished-angelic  school,’ 
or  of  “  a  little  slip  of  humanity  for  alarming  potentialities  of 
exploit,”  or  of  “  the  spherical  completeness  of  his  existence  here¬ 
tofore  slowly  spreading  into  an  abnormal  distortion  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  direction  of  an  ideal  passion  ”  ?  Eccentricities  of  style  are 
not  characteristic  of  genius,  nor  of  original  thinking.  If  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  possessed  of  genius,  he  is  possessed  of  something 
quite  good  enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  novel-writing  to 
make  him  independent  of  anything  like  counterfeit  originality  or 
far-fetched  modes  of  thought.  If  he  has  the  self-control  to  throw 
aside  his  tendency  to  strain  after  metaphorical  effects,  and  if  he 
will  cultivate  simplicity  of  diction  as  effectually  as  he  selects 
simple  and  natural  subjects  to  write  about,  he  may  mellow  into  a 
considerable  novelist.  But  if  he  suffers  this  tendency  to  _  grow 
into  a  habit — and  there  is  quite  as  much  of  it  in  this  as  in  his 
previous  novels — he  will  very  speedily  lose  the  not  inconsiderable 
reputation  which  he  has  justly  gained. 

Mr.  Hardy,  whether  by  force  of  circumstances  or  by  fortunate 
selection,  has  in  this  story  hit  upon  a  new  vein  of  rich  metal  for  his 
fictitious  scenes.  The  English  Boeotian  has  never  been  so  ideal¬ 
ized  before.  Ordinary  men’s  notions  of  the  farm-labourer  of  the 
Southern  counties  have  all  been  blurred  and  confused.  It  has  been 
the  habit  of  an  ignorant  and  unwisely  philanthropic  age  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  untaught,  unreflecting,  badly  paid,  and  badly  fed  animal, 
ground  down  by  hard  and  avaricious  farmers,  and  very  little,  if  at 
all,  raised  by  intelligence  above  the  brutes  and  beasts  to  whom  he 
ministers.  These  notions  are  ruthlessly  overturned  by  Mr.  Hardy’s 
novel.  Under  his  hand  Boeotians  become  Athenians  in  acuteness, 
Germans  in  capacity  for  philosophic  speculation,  and  Parisians  in 
polish.  Walter  Scott  has  left  many  sketches  and  some  highly 
finished  portraits  of  the  humbler  class  of  Scotch  peasants,  and  has 
brought  out  the  national  shrewdness  and  humour,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  “  pawkiness  ”  for  which  that  class  of  Scotch  society 
is  justly  celebrated.  But  he  had  good  material  to  work  on,  and 
two  out  of  every  three  of  his  characters  were  in  all  probability 
drawn  from  life.'  George  Eliot  in  her  early  books,  and  even  in  Felix 
Molt,  has  drawn  specimens  of  the  illiterate  class  who  talk  theology 
like  the  Bench  of  Bishops— except  that  they  are  all  Dissenters — 
and  politics  like  the  young  Radicals  who  sit,  or  used  to  sit,  below 
the  gang-way.  But  the  reader  felt  that  the  author  had  seen  these 
rustic  theologians  and  politicians  and  heard  their  conversations. 
Shakspeare  also  has  his  metaphysical  clowns  ready  by  force  of 
mother-wit  to  discuss  generalities  on  most  subjects.  But  neither 
his  clowns,  nor  George  Eliot’s  rustics,  nor  Scott’s  peasants,  rise  to 
anything  like  the  flights  of  abstract  reasoning  with  which  Mr. 
Hardy  credits  his  cider-drinking  boors.  Humorous  many  of  his 
descriptions  of  them  certainly  are ;  as,  for  instance,  the  following 
account  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  news  of  Bathsheba  s 
sheep  breaking  fence  on  Sunday  and  “  blasting  ”  themselves  with 
young  clover  affected  the  farm  servants  individually : — 

Joseph’s  countenance  was  drawn  into  lines  and  puckers  by  his  concern. 
Fray’s  forehead  was  wrinkled  both  perpendicularly  and  crosswise,  after  the 
pattern  of  a  portcullis,  expressive  of  a  double  despair.  Laban  Tall  s  lips 
were  thin,  and  his  face  was  rigid.  Matthew’s  jaws  sank,  and  his  eyes  turned 
whichever  way  the  strongest  muscle  happened  to  pull  them. 

“  Yes,”  said  Joseph,  “  and  I  was  sitting  at  home,  looking  for  Ephesians, 
and  says  I  to  myself,  ‘  ’Tis  nothing  but  Corinthians  and  Tliessalonians  in 
this  danged  Testament,’  when  who  should  come  in  but  Henery  there: 
‘Joseph, ’Tie  said,  ‘the sheep  have  blasted  themselves - ’  ” 

No  objection  could  be  taken  to  the  treatment  of  these  choruses 
of  agricultural  labourers  if  it  were  confined  to  such  descriptions-. 
But  when  we  find  one  of  these  labourers — “  a  cherry-faced  ”  shep¬ 
herd  lad,  “  with  a  small  circular  orifice  by  way  of  a  mouth  ” — dis¬ 
course  on  ecclesiastical  politics  in  this  style — - 

“  There’s  two  religions  going  on  in  the  nation  now,  High  Church  and 
High  Chapel.  And  thinks  I,  I’ll  play  fair  ;  sol  went  to  High  Church  in 
the  morning  and  High  Chapel  in  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  Well  at  High  Church 
they  pray  singing,  and  believe  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  at 
High  Chapel  tliey  pray  preaching,  and  believe  in  drab  and  whitewash 
only”— 

we  feel  either  that  we  have  misjudged  the  unenfranchised  agri¬ 
cultural  classes,  or  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  put  his  own  thoughts 
and  words  into  their  mouths.  And  this  suspicion  necessarily 
shakes  our  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  many  of  the 
idyllic  incidents  of  rustic  life  which  are  so  plentifully  narrated 
throughout  these  volumes.  The  descriptions  of  the  farming 
operations,  for  instance,  the  sheepshearing,  and  the  haymaking, 
and  the  sheep-washing,  with  the  tender  episode  attached  to  it,  and 
the  lambing  in  the  cold  winter  months  among  the  snow,  are  graphi¬ 
cally  given.  There  is  a  vivid  reality  about  the  description  of  the 
fire  in  the  farmsteading,  the  terrible  thunderstorm  that  ruined 
love-lorn  Farmer  Boldwood's  stacks,  though  it  failed  to  awaken 
the  drunken  revellers  in  Batkskeba’s  barn,  and  the  midnight  pursuit 
of  Bathsheba  when  she  stole  away  to  Bath.  Then  there  is  that 
most  unconventional  picture  in  “  the  hollow  amid  the  ferns.”  Here 
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Sergeant  Troy  with  startling  dexterity  performs  a  rape  of  a  lock 
from  the  shoulder  of  his  mistress  with  a  cut  of  a  heavy  cavalry 
sabre — or,  as  Mr.  Hardy  more  finely  puts  it,  with  “  a  circum¬ 
ambient  gleam  accompanied  by  a  keen  sibillation  that  was  almost  a 
whistle” — .and  in  the  next  moment  transfixes  with  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  a  caterpillar  on  her  breast,  or,  to  use  the  gallant  Sergeant's 
words,  “  gave  point  to  her  bosom  where  the  caterpillar  was,  and 
instead  of  running  her  through,  checked  the  extension  a  thousandth 
of  an  inch  short  of  her  surface.”  Doubting  the  authenticity  of  the 
conversations,  we  are  led  to  question  the,  truthfulness  of  such 
scenes  as  these.  Are  they  a  faithful  rendering  of  real  events 
taking  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  South-Western  counties,  or 
are  they  not  imaginary  creations  with  possibly  some  small  ground¬ 
work  of  reality  P 

These  are  difficulties  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  most 
cursory  reader.  But  perhaps  it  does  not  very  much  matter 
(except  to  the  student  of  the  political  capabilities  of  the 
agricultural  labourer)  whether  either  the  conversations  or  the 
descriptions  are  true  or  false.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the 
general  character  of  the  novel  to  this  extent,  that  they  are  worked 
up  with  unusual  skill  and  care.  Each  scene  is  a  study  in  itself, 
and,  within  its  own  limits,  effective.  And  they  all  fit  into  the 
story  like  pieces  of  an  elaborate  puzzle,  making,  when  they  are  so 
fitted  in,  an  effective  whole.  Mr.  Hardy’s  art  consists  principally 
in  the  way  in  which  he  pieces  his  scenes  one  with  the  other. 
He  determines,  for  instance,  that  the  moral  discipline  through 
which  his  heroine  has  to  pass  to  render  her  a  fitting  helpmate  to 
Gabriel  Oak  shall  culminate  in  the  scene  where  she  sees  her  hus¬ 
band  weeping  over  the  coffin  of  her  rival  and  kissing  her  dead 
lips.  But  how  is  this  crisis  to  be  brought  about  in  a  natural  and 
ordinary  way  P  Fanny  Robin  dies  in  the  workhouse,  and  Joseph 
Poorgrass  is  sent  for  her  coffin  so  that  she  may  have  a  decent 
burial  in  the  parish  churchyard  by  Bathsheba’s  house.  Joseph 
arrives  late  on  an  autumn  afternoon.  Driving  homewards,  with 
his  burden  covered  over  with  evergreens,  a  thick  sea  fog — the  first 
of  the  autumn  fogs — rolls  up  quite  naturally,  overshadowing  the 
whole  country,  and  wetting  Joseph  to  the  skin.  By  the  roadside,  not 
two  miles  from  the  churchyard  where  the  parson  is  waiting  for  him, 
stands  the  “  Buck’s  Head  Inn.”  Wet  and  miserable,  Joseph  cannot 
pass  the  familiar  door.  Two  of  his  boon  companions — “  owners  of  the 
two  most  appreciative  throats  in  the  neighbourhood  ” — are  in  the 
warm  kitchen  sitting  face  to  face  over  a  three-legged  circular  table 
like  “  the  setting  sun  and  the  full  moon  shining  vis-a-vis  across  the 
globe.”  They  drink  and  talk  as  only  Mr.  Hardy’s  rustics  can  talk, 
especially  with  such  a  topic  as  death  for  a  text,  and  Joseph  joins 
them — his  seuse  of  duty  urging  him  to  leave,  but  the  talk  and  the 
drink  prevailing  on  him  to  stay.  Oak  comes  in  upon  them,  and, 
finding  Joseph  helpless,  leaves  him  in  the  inn,  and  drives  the  cart 
to  the  churchyard.  The  parson  is  still  there,  though  the  night  is 
closing  in.  It  is  not  too  late.  But  “  Have  you  the  Registrar’s  cer¬ 
tificate?”  No,  Joseph  had  omitted  to  give  it,  and  Joseph  was 
two  miles  off,  at  the  “  Buck’s  Head,”  helplessly  drunk.  The 
funeral  had  to  be  put  off,  and  the  coffin  is  taken  for  the  night  to 
Bathsheba’s  house.  Thus  Batlisheba  learned  the  secret  of  poor 
Fanny’s  death,  and  saw  revealed  to  her  Troy’s  selfish  perfidy  to 
Fanny,  and  felt  the  weight  of  his  cruelty  to  herself.  And  this,  the 
most  dramatic  incident  in  the  book,  is  brought  about  by  what  ?  By 
Joseph  Poorgrass’s  innocently  and  naturally  going  into  the  “Buck's 
Head  ”  to  warm  himself  at  the  kitchen  fire.  In  this  careful  fitting 
in  of  the  pieces  of  his  puzzle,  and  in  the  use  of  trifling  circum¬ 
stances  either  to  work  up  to  the  denouement  or  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  incidents  which  are  to  follow,  Mr.  Hardy  shows  his  skill. 
The  book  is  prodigal  of  incidents  apparently  irreconcilable  with 
each  other.  But  by  delicate  contrivances  of  the  kind  indicated 
they  are  made  to  cohere,  and  to  form  a  connected  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  incredible  story. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  roughest  outline  of  the  plot, 
nor  can  we  even  attempt  to  analyse  the  characters.  “Bath- 
sheba  and  her  Lovers  ”  the  novel  might  have  been  called  (except 
that  its  own  title  is  very  much  better),  and  the  interest  of  the 
story  consists  in  contrasting  the  three  lovers  in  their  respective 
attitudes  towards  the  heroine.  She  is  a  rustic  beauty  fond  of 
admiration,  loving  her  independence,  without  much  heart  but 
with  a  brave  spirit,  a  sharp  hand  at  a  bargain,  an  arrant  flirt  over¬ 
flowing  with  vanity,  but  modest  withal.  “  As  a  girl,  had  she  been 
put  into  a  low  dress,  she  would  have  run  and  thrust  her  head  into 
a  bush ;  yet  she  was  not  a  shy  girl  bv  any  means.  It  was  merely 
her  instinct  to  draw  the  line  dividing  the  seen  from  the  unseen 
higher  than  they  do  in  towns.”  “  She  has  her  faults,”  says  Oak 
to" the  toll-keeper,  after  his  first  meeting  with  her,  “and  the 
greatest  of  them  is — well,  what  it  is  always — vanity.”  “  I  want 
somebody  to  tame  me,"  she  says  herself ;  “  I'm  too  independent.” 
Oak  is  not  the  man  to  perform  so  difficult  an  achievement.  He 
has  too  many  Christian  characteristics  and  too  limited  a  power  of 
utterance  to  succeed  with  Bathsheba.  lie  finds  difficulty  in 
“mapping  out  his  mind  upon  his  tongue.”  lie  wishes  she 
knew  his  impressions,  but  “  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
carrying  an  odour  in  a  net  as  attempting  to  convey  the  intangi¬ 
bilities  of  his  feeling  in  the  coarse  meshes  of  language.”  lie  serves 
her  like  a  faithful  dog  for  many  weary  years,  suffering  patiently 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  ill-treatment,  until,  after  various 
vicissitudes  in  her  existence  and  in  that  of  her  two  more 
favoured  lovers,  he  finally  reaps  the  reward  of  his  dumb  devo¬ 
tion. 

The  main  stream  of  the  narrative,  though  sparkling  with  fun, 
and  sunshine,  and  green  fields,  is  deeply  tragic,  culminating  in 


murder,  madness,  and  something  very  like  what  Nan  Coggan  (one 
of  the  rustics)  calls  “  committing  t£ie  seventh.”  But  inside  the 
main  stream  and  eddying,  as  it  were,  beneath  it,  there  runs  a  sad 
episode,  the  episode  of  Fanny  Robin.  She  appears  only  three 
times ;  once  wnen  she  meets  Oak  on  the  night  of  the  fire  when  she 
is  running  away  from  home ;  a  second  time,  wandering  all  alone 
by  the  riverside  in  the  dark  winter  night,  and  attempting  to 
attract  Troy’s  attention  by  feebly  throwing  little  fragments  of 
snow  at  his  barrack-room  window  “  till  the  wall  must  have  become 
pimpled  with  the  adhering  lumps  of  snow”;  and  a  third  time 
struggling  faintly  and  with  faltering  steps  to  the  workhouse,  when 
her  exhausted  nature  could  scarce  support  the  weight  of  the 
wretched  burden  it  had  to  bear.  The  author  has  put  out  his 
whole  force  in  the  description  of  these  last  two  incidents.  The 
first  is  original.  The  second  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
well-known  chapter  in  Adam  Bede  entitled  “The  Journey  in 
Despair.”  But,  whether  so  suggested  or  not,  it  stands  comparison 
not  unfairly  even  with  that  most  painful  narrative  of  the  shipwreck 
of  a  girl’s  life.  And  the  power  and  taste  which  Mr.  Hardy  shows  in 
these  scenes  and  in  others,  some  of  which  we  have  noticed  in¬ 
directly,  justify  the  belief  that,  if  he  will  only  throw  aside  his 
mannerism  and  eccentricity,  and  devote  himself  zealously  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  art,  he  may  rise  to  a  high  position  among 
English  novelists. 


GEDDES  OX  CELTIC  PHILOLOGY.* 

IT  is  a  relief,  after  dealing  with  such  wild  specimens  of  Celtic 
etymology  as  we  ever  and  anon  come  across,  to  turn  to  a  discourse 
in  which  the  Celtic  tongues  are  dealt  with  by  the  hand  of  one  who 
knows  what  their  real  place  in  the  great  family  of  languages  is.  And 
that  place  is  a  very  important  one,  and  one  of  which  no  group  of  lan¬ 
guages  need  be  ashamed.  Professor  Geddes,  as  a  scholar  addressing 
hearers  who  doubtless  at  least  aspire  to  be  scholars,  does  not  make  it 
his  business  to  root  up  either  popular  errors  or  individual 
crazes.  lie  doe3  not  waste  time  in  showing  that  Welsh  is 
neither  the  origin  of  English  nor  yet  closely  akin  to  Hebrew. 
There  are  quarters  in  which  such  labour  would  not  be 
thrown  away ;  but  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Geddes's  lecture  that,  in 
addressing  the  University  Celtic  Society  of  Aberdeen,  the  leading 
truths  of  comparative  philology  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted. 
Mr.  Geddes,  speaking  of  Celtic  languages  at  Aberdeen,  has 
naturally  more  to  sav  about  Gaelic  than  about  Welsh,  and  speaking 
as  Professor  of  Greek,  he  naturally  speaks  of  Gaelic  mainly  in 
its  relations  to  Greek  and  Latin.  But  here  again  he  does 
not  treat  us  to  any  such  paradox  as  Mr.  Francis  Newman 
treated  us  to  some  years  back,  when  he  tried  to  establish  a 
direct  Gaelic  element  in  the  Latin  language.  Mr.  Geddes  simply 
takes  Gaelic  as  one  language  of  the  Aryan  family.  He  shows 
that,  as  some  of  the  languages  of  that  family  have  preserved 
something  of  the  original  common  stock  which  has  been  lost  in 
the  others,  something  by  which  peculiarities  of  the  others,  other¬ 
wise  hard  to  understand,  may  be  explained,  so  this  is  eminently 
the  case  with  Gaelic.  Those  who  fancy  that  the  object  of  compa¬ 
rative  philology  is  to  “  derive  ”  Gaelic  or  Greek  or  English,  or  any 
other  language,  “  from  ”  Sanscrit  would  be  puzzled  at  a  line  of 
argument  which  assumes  throughout  that  any  one  of  those  lan¬ 
guages  may  here  and  there  preserve  forms  which  are  older — that  is, 
which  have  departed  less  from  the  original  common  forms — than 
the  corresponding  forms  in  Sanscrit.  But  it  is  plain  that  the 
Celtic  students  at  Aberdeen  are  quite  prepared  to  receive  this.  As 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  thinking  that  their  Professor's  object  is  to 
“derive”  Gaelic  from  Greelc  or  Sanscrit,  so,  when  he  shows  that 
here  and  there  Gaelic  preserves  a  form  older  than  Greek,  or  even 
older  than  Sanscrit,  there  seems  to  be  no  fear  of  their  thinking 
that  his  object  is  to  “  derive  ”  either  of  those  languages  from 
Gaelic. 

Before  going  into  the  other  questions  of  Celtic  philoh  gy,  Mr. 
Geddes  points  out,  what  it  is  a  gain  to  have  pointed  out  just  now, 
the  incidental  witness  which  the  Gaelic  bears  to  the  true  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Latin.  In  the  ecclesiastical  aud  other  words  which 
Gaelic  has  borrowed  from  Latin — loan-words,  Mr.  Geddes  calls 
them — the  Gaelic,  as  a  rule,  keeps  the  hard  sound  of  c — sacerdos, 
discipulus,  career,  officiant,  become  sa/jart,  deisciobul  (with  hard  c), 
carcair,  oifeag.  It  is  plain  then  that,  when  these  words  passed 
from  Latin  into  Gaelic,  the  c  was  still  sounded  hard  in  Latin.  For 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  course  which  such  changes 
take  will  fancy  that  a  soft  Latin  c  would  become  hard  in  Gaelic. 
Mr.  Geddes  quotes  a  few  instances  in  which,  chiefly  owing  to 
English  influences,  the  Latin  c  has  been  softened  in  Gaelic.  But 
this  of  course  proves  nothing  the  other  way ;  it  is  only  what 
one  would  naturally  look  for ;  one  case  in  which  the  c  remains 
hard  proves  more  than  a  hundred  in  which  it  is  softened.  These 
Gaelic  examples  are  of  themselves  enough  to  prove  that  no  one 
need  shrink  from  talking  about  Kikero  or  from  sounding  vicissim 
like  tee  kiss  him. 

But  this  preservation  of  the  hard  c  or  g  in  words  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  is  connected  with  another  tendency  in  the  Gaelic  lan¬ 
guage  about  which  Mr.  Geddes  has  much  to  say.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  Gaelic  cleaves  to  the  hard  c  sound  in  natural  Irish  words, 
and  its  corresponding  dislike  to  p  at  the  beginning  of  words.  This 
last  it  shares  with  several  other  languages.  We  might  almost 

*  The  Philologic  Uses  o  f  the  Celtir  Tongue.  A  Lecture  bv  William  D. 
Geddes.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  University 
Celtic  Society.  Aberdeen :  A.  aud  II.  Milne.  1874. 
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reckon  English  as  one ;  for,  though  p  in  an  English  Dictionary 
fills  up  manv  pages,  many  more  than/,  yet,  if  we  come  to  look  through 
them,  we  shall  find  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  words  hegin- 
nino-  with  p  are  what  Mr.  Geddes  calls  “  loan-words.”  But  in  Gaelic 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency,  a  tendency  shared  to  some  extent  by 
Latin,  to  get  rid  of  the  initial  p.  Take,  for  instance,  Latin  pater, 
Enriish  father,  Gaelic  at  hair,  Latin  piscis,  Welsh  pysg,  English 
fish,  Gaelic  iasg.  The  interchange  of  c  and  p  is  familiar  to  every 
one  who  compares  the  Greek  dialects  with  one  another,  and  the 
Latin  with  the  remains  of  Oscan.  And  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  hard  sound  of  c  has  been  softened  in  nearly  all  languages,  even 
in  Sanscrit  itself,  are  still  more  familiar.  Mr.  Geddes  picks  out 
Latin  and  Gaelic  as  having  in  this  matter  stuck  more  steadily  to 
the  primitive  forms  than  any  other  of  the  kindred  tongues ;  and 
Gaelic  he  points  to  enthusiastically  as  having  stuck  to  them  far 
more  steadily  than  Latin.  Greek  and  Welsh,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  greatly  fallen  off,  having  often  changed  the  c  sound .  into 
p,  where  in  Gaelic  it  is  still  unmixed  c,  and  where  in  Latin  it 
has  been  only  modified  “  by  the  crutch  of  a  parasitic  letter  into  qu.  ’ 
Gaelic  indeed  cleaves  to  the  c  sound,  and  shrinks  so  much 
from  an  initial  p  that  the  p  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  is 
often  changed  into  c.  Pascha  becomes  casg,  purpura  becomes 
corcor,  poena  becomes  cain.  Nay,  there  is  at  least  one  word  in 
which  Gaelic  cleaves  toe  contra  mundum.  Padas,  ttvvc,  pea,  foot, 
fuss,  is  in  Gaelic  cas.  But  the  most  curious  point  about  this  matter 
is  the  obvious  contrast  between  Gaelic  and  Welsh  afforded  by  the 
extreme  frequency  of  p  at  the  beginning  of  Welsh  surnames. 
“  Casual  observers,”  as  Mr.  Geddes  truly  says,  do  not  fail  to  re¬ 
mark  tiffs  peculiarity,  and  an  observer  even  one  _  degree  removed 
from  the  casual  can  hardly  fail  to  know  that  the  peculiarity  is 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  Welsh  patronymic  ab  or  ap.  "This  leaves 
its  mark — sometimes  b,  but  far  more  commonly^ — at  the  beginning 
of  the  Welsh  surnames,  whether,  like  Price  and  Powell,  termed 
from  native  Welsh  Christian  names,  or,  like  Pugh  and  Prichard, 
from  Christian  names  borrowed  from  other  languages.  But  people 
who  know  that  the  Welsh  patronymic  is  Ap  and  that  the  Gaelic 
patronymic  is  Mac  are  sometimes  a  little  puzzled  at  finding  the 
two  Celtic  patronymics  seemingly  so  unlike  one  another.  Mr. 
Geddes  here  steps  in,  with  somewhat  of  glee,  to  show  that  the  two 
are  really  the  same,  that  the  ap  and  its  survival  the  p  are 
simply  the  sturdy  Irish  monosyllable  sadly  worn  away  on  British 
lips: — 

When  we  come  to  examine  this  initial  P  of  the  Welsh  proper  names,  when 
we  put  it  under  the  philologic  microscope,  what  does  it  turn  out  to  lie?  I 
hardly  know  a  more  curious  fact  in  language  than  this,  that  the  P  of  these 
Welsh  names  is  the  remnant  of  the  words  answering  to  your  Scotch  Mac  as 
a  prefix  in  Surnames,  and  that  Pritchard  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Mac- 
Richard,  Price  is  for  Mac-Rice,  Pugh  for  Mac-11  ugh.  For  Mac  comes  out 
in  Welsh,  by  Initialising  tendency,  as  Map,  a  Fon,  which,  when  aspirated 
becomes  vap  or  vab,  and  this  vap  or  vab  evanesces  into  up  or  ab  (cf.  the 
Welsh  name  Apthomas),  and  then  finally  subsides  into  P  of  Prichard,  and 
such  words  as  we  have  named. 

Another  instance  of  the  Gaelic  cleaving  to  c  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  Latin  initial  gn  so  often  sank  into  n,  and  while 
in  the  English  initial  kn  nobody  sounds  the  k,  Gaelic  cnoc  is 
still  sounded  as  English  knock  should  he,  not  as  it  is.  Or,  if  the 
sound  is  changed  at  all,  it  becomes,  not  noc,  hilt  croc,  with 
which  Mr.  Geddes  compares  ypv,  kvv,  and  rrifar,  creperus, 
crepusculum,  yvoipwv,  groma,  gromaticus. 

Mr.  Geddes  goes  on  to  remark  on  the  apparently  early  character  of 
the  Gaelic  alphabet,  which  contains  only  eighteen  letters,  and,  as  he 
adds,  deals  with  x  yz  as  strictly  “  unknown  quantities.”  This,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  is  owing  to  its  having  branched  off  from  the  common  stock 
before  tbe  enlargement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets.  But  is 
it  likely  that  any  Irish-speaking  people  should  have  been  possessed 
of  alphabetic  writing  at  so  early  a  time  P  Mr.  Geddes  does  not 
say  whether  he  attributes  the  Gaelic  alphabet  to  a  direct  Phoeni¬ 
cian  origin  or  to  an  intercourse  with  Greece  or  Italy — perhaps 
with  Massalia  across  Gaul — earlier  than  one  would  have  thought 
of.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  possible  that  Gaelic,  iu  adopting 
the  Latin  alphabet,  dropped  such  letters  as  it  had  no  use  for,  as 
indeed  Greek  itself  gradually  did  in  adopting  the  Phoenician 
alphabet. 

Mr.  Geddes  then  goes  on  to  the  region  of  grammatical  inflexions 
and  other  forms,  where  his  object  is  to  show  that  several  forms, 
which  are  meaningless  in  other  languages,  can  he  explained  by  the 
Gaelic,  that  is  to  say  that  the  Gaelic  has,  in  these  instances,  fallen 
away  less  from  the  original  shape  than  other  languages.  Thus  he 
explains  for  the  Gaelic  the  genitive  in  asga,  uaw,  the  common  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  agent  in  cr  or  or,  and.  several  other  forms  in 
several  of  the  kindred  tongues.  Especially  about  the.  numerals 
Mr.  Geddes  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  as  he  holds  that  their  Gaelic 
forms  preserve  a  greater  amount  of  “  primitive  feature  ”  than 
Sanscrit  itself.  And  in  one  case  where  the  Gaelic  form  is  much 
contracted,  the  process  of  contraction  suggests  an  instructive 
analogy.  The  Gaelic  darn  answers  to  the  Sanscrit  dvitiyas,  the 
Greek  dtvrtpoc.  On  this  Mr.  Geddes  remarks  : — - 

It  seems  to  he  the  Greek  SevrtpoQ  under  Celtic  laws,  for  it  was  a  Celtic 
feature  to  drop  a  r  between  two  vowels,  and  so,  just  as  pater  and  mater  have 
Celticised  into  the  French  pere  and  mere,  we  may  form  the  proportion — 
Pater  :  French,  pere  : :  ctvrepog  '•  Gaelic,  dura. 

He  then  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  practice  of  the  Gaelic  and  the 
Celtic  tongues  generally  of  counting  by  scores,  and  on  tbe  traces  of 
tbe  same  way  of  reckoning  to  be  found  in  French,  “in  geologic 
phrase,”  as  be  says,  “  a  cropping  up  of  primitive  Celtic  rock  even 
under  a  Latin  soil.”  Now  we  may  perhaps  iind  some  further  proof 


that  tbe  puzzling  form  taken  by  tbe  larger  French  numerals  really 
is  a  trace  of  Celtic  usage  when  we  remember  that  it  is  not  found 
in  Italian.  An  Italian  says  “  nonanta  otto,”  and  you  know  what 
he  means ;  a  Frenchman  says  “  quatre-vingt  dix-kuit,”  and  yon 
have  to  do  a  sum  to  follow  his  reckoning.  But  more  than  this,  in 
Provence  the  forms  septante,  huitante ,  nonante,  are  by  no  means 
unknown,  though  of  course  it  is  a  sign  of  the  “had  French”  of 
the  old  Roman  land  to  use  them.  Mr.  Geddes  goes  on  to  say  . — 

That  is  no  doubt  interesting,  but  the  real  interest  lies  here,  in  the  scale 
itself.  Whence  came  it?  How  did  it  originate?  We  can  all  under¬ 
stand  the  scale  in  savage  life  of  Five;  the  irtp,irciZ,eiv  of  Proteus  in  the 
Fourth  Odvssey  is  a  primitive  feature,  showing  that  the  Greeks  knew  races 
who  could  "not  or  did  not  count  beyond  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Anyone 
can  understand  also  the  common  scale  of  ten  from  the  digits  of  both  hands, 
but  in  what  way  can  the  gigantic  scale  of  twenty  he  explained  ?  It  may 
move  the  gravity  of  some,  and  perhaps  the  displeasure  of  others,  to  be  told 
that  it  has  come”  from  adding  the  toes  of  the  feet  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand, 
and  that  it  therefore  dates  from  a  time  when  the  digits  of  the  feet  were 
available  for  numerical  purposes.  It  is  a  mode  of  reckoning  therefore  that 
is  antecedent  to  the  art  of  Shoemaking,  and  belongs  to  the  early  morning 
of  the  world,  when  the  great  forefathers  of  the  human  race,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Patriarchs,  walked  barefooted,  or  on  sandals,  in  some  warmer  clime. 

Now  of  course  this  is  not  distinctively  Celtic ;  it  is  Teutonic  as 
well.  We  have  our  “  threescore  and  ten,”  and  the  rest  of  it. 
But  has  Mr.  Geddes  anything  to  say  about  another  tendency  of 
ours,  that  of  reckoning  by  twelves  P  We  have  our  dozen,  some¬ 
times  enlarged  into  a"  baker’s  dozen ;  we  have  our  gross  of  green 
spectacles ;  we  have  our  “  great  hundred  ”  of  1 20,  which  seems  to 
have  a  good  deal  puzzled  the  drawers  up  of  Domesday.  Then  of 
course  twelve  is  a  favourite  number  everywhere  ;  hut  why  P  Carry¬ 
ing  out  Mr.  Geddes's  notion,  does  it  point  to  a  form  of  shoe  or  sandal 
— whichleftthe  great  toesbare  and  bid  tbe  others  ?  Tbatwould  give 
twelve  visible  digits  to  reckon  by. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  Mr.  Geddes's  examples  are  fairly 
open  to  question;  but  be  goes  throughout  on  tbe  right  track. 
He  may  possibly  value  Gaelic  too  highly,  but  be  values  it  in 
the  right  way.  And  he  calls  on  those  of  bis  bearers  to  whom 
Gaelic  is  a  mother-tongue  to  work  out  tbe  same  line  of  research 
more  fully.  And  he  winds  up  with  a  contrast  between  Germany, 
where  no  Celtic  is  spoken,  and  yet  the  language  is  philologicallv 
studied,  and  has  professors  whose  business  it  is  to  expound  it,  and 
Great  Britain,  where  two  forms  of  Celtic  are  spoken,  but  where 
there  is  not  a  Celtic  chair  in  any  University,  English  or  Scottish. 
He  claims  to  begin  with  his  own  Aberdeen,  the  University  which 
naturally  attracts  the  greatest  number  of  Celtic-speaking-  students. 
Anyhow  the  lack  is  a  real  one ;  the  languages  of  those  who  are 
the  forefathers  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and — in  the 
Domesday  sense — the  antecessorcs  of  all  should  surely  not  he  left 
wholly  to  German,  or  even  to  Irish,  research. 


IIODGSOX’S  ESSAYS  ON  NEPAL  AND  TIBET.* 

LL  of  these  essays  are  twice-told  tales,  and  some  now  make 
their  appearance  for  the  third,  and  some  even  for  the  fourth, 
time.  Not  a  few  were  published  originally  in  the  “  Journal  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,”  from  which  they  were  reprinted  in 
Mr.  Hodgson's  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Religion  of  the 
Buddhists.  Subsequently  they  appeared  in  the  Phoenix,  and 
Anally  have  been  again  brought  into  notice  in  the  present  shape. 
In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  the  object  of  thus  reproducing  them 
is  to  place  “  within  the  reach  of  scholars  matter  which  few  of  them 
have  means  or  opportunity  to  consult  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society,’  or  in  the  ‘  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal.’  ”  As  most  of  them  were  published  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1828  and  1838,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say 
that,  with  the  additions  and  corrections  which  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  them,  they  are  still  important  contributions  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  countries  of  which  they  treat.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  long 
residence  in  Nepal  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  acquainting  him¬ 
self  with  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  enabled  him  to  gather  much  important  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  neighbouring-  country  of  Tibet. 

With  the  exception  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  few 
Europeans  have  ever  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Tibetan  frontiers. 
The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  officials,  partly  due  to  dread  lest  their 
country  should,  like  India,  fall  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion,  has  kept 
us  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  everything  relating-  to  the  people 
and  institutions  of  Tibet.  Personal  knowledge  on  these  subjects 
not  being  obtainable,  we  must  be  grateful  for  any  secondhand  in¬ 
formation  which  conscientious  workers  like  Mr.  Hodgson  can 
supply.  Religion  has  almost  in  every  country  been  the  great 
propagator  of  learning-,  and  Tibet  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Just  as  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  from  China  led 
to  the  spread  of  the  vast  literature  of  China  among  the  ignorant 
Japanese,  so  in  like  manner  have  the  Tibetans  benefited  by  the 
proselytizing  zeal  of  the  Buddhist  priests  from  India.  All  that  is 
valuable  in  Tibetan  literature  is  borrowed  directly  from  India, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  translations  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
And  though  the  divine  character  ascribed  by  the  Tibetans 
to  their  Grand  Lama  is  a  distinct  heterodoxy,  they  in  the  main 
hold  iu  their  entirety  both  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrines 
of  the  Northern  school  of  Buddhism.  At  first  the  Indian 

*  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepdl  and  Tibet  ; 
together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of 
those  Countries.  By  B.  II.  Hodgson.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 
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missionaries  sought  to  supplant  the  language  of  the  country 
by  Sanslcrit;  but,  finding  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  reform  insurmountable,  they  contented  themselves 
with  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Tibetan,  but  transcribing 
them  in  the  Devanagari  character.  The  very  general  use  of 
printing  in  Tibet  served  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  doctrines  of 
the  new  faith,  and  before  long  Buddhism  took  that  firm  hold  on 
the  people  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  However  baneful  the 
elf'ect  of  the  influence  of  China  over  Tibet  may  be  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  Tibetans  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  neighbours 
for  imparting  to  them  the  art  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks.  It 
has  served  to  civilize  them  and  elevate  them  above  their  neighbours, 
and  through  its  instrumentality  books  are  produced  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  that,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  observes,  the  literature  of  the  country  is 
“  so  widely  diffused  as  to  reach  persons  covered  with  filth  anil  desti¬ 
tute  of  every  one  of  those  thousand  luxuries  which  (at  least  in  our 
ideas)  precede  the  great  luxury  of  books.”  The  contrast  between  this 
widespread  education  and  the  darkness  which  prevails  in  Nepal, 
where  only  one  dialect  out  of  the  thirteen  spoken  ny  the  natives  can 
boast  of  a  single  book  or  even  a  system  of  letters,  original  or  bor¬ 
rowed,  is  striking,  and  is  plainly  due  to  the  different  lots  which 
have  befallen  the  people  of  the  two  countries  since  their  separation. 
For  more  than  ten  centuries  Tibet  has  been  under  the  peaceful 
rule  of  China.  The  people  have  been  protected  against  foreign  foes 
and  the  disturbers  of  internal  peace,  the  arts  have  been  encouraged, 
and  education  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  promoted.  The  country  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  rich  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  products, 
as  the  following  extract  proves ;  but  good  and  efficient  use  is  made 
of  the  materials  available,  as  the  bazaars  of  Lassa  and  the  caravans 
which  find  their  way  eastward  into  China  and  westward  into 
India  testify.  In  his  paper  on  the  “  Aborigines  of  the  Himalaya  ” 
Mr.  ITodgson  thus  describes  the  physical  features  of  Tibet : — 

Tibet  is  a  trunculated  triangular  plateau,  stretching  obliquely  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  between  28°  and  36°  of  north  latitude  and  720  and 
1020  of  east  longitude.  It  is  cold  and  dry  in  the  extreme,  owing  to  its 
enormous  elevation,  averaging  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  still  vaster 
height  of  those  snowy  barriers  which  surround  it  on  every  side,  and  which 
on  the  south  reach  29,000  feet,  to  an  uncommon  absence  of  rain  and  cloud, 
to  the  extreme  rarification  of  its  atmosphere,  to  its  saline  and  sandy  soil, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  all  these,  and  a  reciprocating  cause  too,  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  scantiness  of  its  vegetation.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Hemaehal,  on  the  north  by  the  Kuenlun,  on  the  west  by  the  Behfr,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Yun.ling— all  for  the  most  part  perpetually  snowclad,  and 
of  which  the  very  passes  on  the  south  average  16,000  to  17,000  feet  of 
elevation.  Tibet  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  plain,  and  a  single  plain,  but  one 
extremely  cut  up  by  ravines,  varied  much  by  low  bare  hills,  and  partially 
divided  in  its  length  by  several  parallel  ranges  approaching  the  elevation 
of  its  barriers,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  which  ranges  stand  its 
capitals  of  Lhasa  and  Digarchi. 

But,  though  barren  and  unprofitable  as  regards  its  vegetation, 
it  is  rich  in  metals.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  abundance,  and 
the  workers  in  metals  drive  a  thriving  business  in  manufacturing 
gold  and  silver  vases  and  all  kinds  of  metal  ornaments  for  the  use 
of  the  Lamaseries  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.  The 
people  are  thrifty  and  industrious,  and,  though  their  mauner  of 
living  is  extremely  plain,  their  actual  wants  are  well  provided  for. 

Far  other  fortunes  have  overtaken  the  inhabitants  of  Nepal. 
Having  crossed  the  Himalayas  before  learning  had  dawned  upon 
Tibet,  they  found  themselves  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  country 
where,  amid  the  huge  mountain  barriers  which  divide  this  part 
of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  they  soon  became  separated 
into  tribes,  and  gradually  lost  all  sense  of  common  relationship. 
The  usual  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  with  regard  to  their  lan¬ 
guage  followed,  and  at  the  present  day,  as  we  have  said,  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  dialects  are  spoken  within  the  limits  of  Nepal. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  Newari,  or  the  language  of  Nepal 
Proper,  between  which  and  the  language  of  Tibet  a  connexion  is 
plainly  to  be  traced.  Mr.  Hodgson  gives  us  at  p.  3  a  comparison 
of  a  number  of  words  in  both  tongues,  and  if  the  large  infusion  of 
Sanskrit  words  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  Newari  beset 
aside,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  common  Northern  origin  is 
discernible  in  both.  The  vernaculars  spoken  by  the  remaining 
tribes  are  dialects  of  the  Newari,  with  the  exception  of  the  Khas, 
or  Parbattia.  This  is  substantially  Hindee  in  structure  and  iu 
eight-tenths  of  its  vocables,  and  the  people  themselves  have  been 
changed  bv  an  infusion  of  Southern  blood  from  “  barbarous  moun¬ 
taineers  of  a  race  essentially  the  same  with  the  several  other  races 
of  the  Nepalese  Highlanders  ”  into  the  modern  dominant  military 
order  of  Nepal.  Driven  by  the  tide  of  Mussulman  conquest  from  the 
plains  of  India,  multitudes  of  Brahmans  sought  shelter  in  the 
neighbouring  hills  of  Nepal.  There  they  laboured  to  gain  con¬ 
verts  to  Hinduism,  and,  as  a  means  of  extending  their  influence, 
they  contracted  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  the  land.  Iu  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  their  creed,  they  communicated  to  their  offspring  the 
rank  of  the  second  order  of  Hinduism,  and  thus  established  for  them 
a  superiority  over  the  surrounding  natives  which  they  have  since 
maintained.  The  men  make  excellent  soldiers.  They  are  devoid 
of  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  plain.  They 
willingly  carry  several  days’  provisions  on  their  backs,  an  act  which 
our  Sepoys  would  consider  intolerably  degrading ;  and  they  see 
“  in  foreign  service  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  glory  and  spoil,” 
while  our  Indian  troops  “  can  discover  in  it  nothing  but  pollution 
and  peril  from  unclean  men  and  terrible  wizards,  goblins,  and  evil 
spirits.”  Since  his  paper  was  written,  recruiting  among  them  has 
been  more  extensively  carried  out  than  formerly,  and  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  expressed  in  1S33  of  their  superiority  as  soldiers 
has  beeu  fully  justified  by  their  behaviour  in  the  ranks  of  our  army 
during  and  since  the  Mutiny. 


Like  the  physical  features  of  Nepal,  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  may 
be  divided  into  the  Upper,  the  Central,  and  the  Lower.  Under  the 
first  head  may  be  classified  the  Newar  and  the  other  domi¬ 
nant  uiilyroken  tribes  of  the  hills.  These  Mr.  Hodgson  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  latest  immigrants  from  the  North,  1'roni  the 
fact,  among  others,  that  “  in  general  they  are  distinguished  by 
languages  of  the  simpler  Turanian  type;  whereas  the  languages 
of  the  other  or  broken  tribes  are  of  the  complex  or  pronome- 
nalized  type,  tending,  like  their  physical  attributes,  towards  as¬ 
similation  with  the  Dravidian,  or  the  Ho,  Sontal,  or  Munda, 
sub-families  of  the  sons  of  Tur.”  The  broken  tribes  form  the 
second  division,  and  the  third  is  composed  of  the  helot  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  mountains  and  valleys.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  men  exercising  such  necessary  callings  as  those  of  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  curriers,  &c.,  should  be  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours 
looked  upon  as  degraded  to  the  extent  of  being  outcasts,  but  such 
is  the  case.  And  something  of  the  same  system  is  to  be  found  in 
Japan,  where,  however,  the  Bocial  ban  is  confined  to  tanners,  shoe¬ 
makers,  leather-cutters,  and  skinners. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Hodgson  into  his  papers  on 
the  Geography  of  the  Himalayas,  on  Buddhist  Philosophy,  and 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  various  mountain  tribes.  All 
these  possess  considerable  interest,  and  his  account  of  the  initia¬ 
tory  rites  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  is  well  worth  reading.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  papers  before  us  are  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  if  we  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  the  work,  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  method 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  its  contents.  All  attempt  to  place 
the  papers  in  their  natural  sequence  appears  to  have  been  ne¬ 
glected,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  served  up  to  us.  in 
anything  but  the  most  readable  type,  an  outwardly  unattractive 
medley  of  valuable  but  disjointed  matter. 


JESSIE  TRIM.* 

“  /"TBITICS  are  rarely  merry,”  says  Mr.  Faijeon  in  the  story 

v_J  before  us.  “  Congregations  are  rarely  wakeful,”  we  shall 
next  have  some  long-w  inded  preacher  reproachfully  say.  To  ask 
for  merriment  in  a  critic,  or  wakefulness  in  a  man  preached  at,  is 
as  unreasonable  as  it  was  to  require  a  song  of  the  Jews  in  their 
heaviness.  The  time  indeed  once  was  when  the  absurdities  of 
modern  novels  did  amuse  us,  and  when  we  had  the  same  kind  of 
pleasure  in  attacking  them  that  a  child  has  in  laying  about  with 
a  stick  in  a  large  bed  of  nettles  or  thistles.  But  in  the  absurdities  of 
each  generation  of  writers  there  is  a  sad  sameness,  and  stories  which 
by  their  extravagance  would  at  one  time  have  raised  a  laugh  now  only 
make  us  yawn.  We  doubt,  however,  if  at  any  time  we  could  have 
become  merry  over  one  of  Mr.  Farjeon’s  stories,  any  more  than  we 
could  have  become  jovial  over  sugar  and  water.  There  is  nothing 
duller  than  weak  sentimentality.  Mr.  Farjeon  has  apparently  made 
a  careful  study  of  Dickens,  and  has  managed  to  catch  some  of  the 
tricks  of  that  eminent  writer  when  he  was  at  his  worst.  Besides 
a  weak  sentimentality  and  a  forced  humour  he  has  very  little  to 
show,  unless  indeed  we  except  the  length  to  which  he  can  draw 
out  his  story.  The  whole  story  of  Jessie  Trim  might  very  well 
have  beeu  got  into  one  volume,  just  as  a  gallon  of  I.ondon  milk 
before  the  inspectors  were  so  active  might  at  one  time  have  been 
carried  iu  a  quart  measure.  In  reading  a  novel  there  is  happily 
such  a  thing  as  skipping.  In  going  through  the  one  before  us  the 
reader  would  be  quite  satisfied,  we  should  imagine,  if  he  were  to 
read  one  page  in  every  five.  lie  would  know  the  whole  plot  of  the 
story  and  would  have  had  as  much  sentimentality  and  humour  as 
any  ordinary  person  could  stand.  The  first  page  of  the  first 
volume  will  show  our  readers  the  school  of  writers  to  which  Mr. 
Farjeon  belongs,  and  what  kind  of  entertainment  they  will  find 
provided  for  them  should  they  care  to  read  further.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

As  my  earliest  remembrances  are  associated  with  my  grandmother’s 
wedding,  it  takes  natural  precedence  here  of  all  other  matter.  1  was  not 
there,  of  course,  but  1  seem  to  see  it  through  a  mist,  and  I  have  a  distinct 
impression  of  certain  actors  in  the  scene.  These  are  :  a  smoke-dried  munkev 
of  a  man  in  stone,  my  grandmother,  my  grandfather  (whom  I  never  saw  i’11 
the  liesh),  and  a  man  with  a  knob  on  the  top  of  his  bead,  making  a  meal  off 
his  finger-nails. 

Naturally,  this  man’s  head  is  bald.  Naturally,  this  man’s  nails  are  eaten 
down  to  the  quick.  1  am  unable  to  state  how  i  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  details,  but  1  know  them,  and  am  prepared  to  stand  by  them.  Sitting, 
as  i  sec  myself,  in  a  very  low  armchair — in  which  I  am  such  an  exact  fit 
that  when  1  rise  it  rises  with  me,  much  to  my  discomfort — 1  hear  my  grand¬ 
mother  say, 

“  lie  hail  a  knob  on  the  top  of  his  head,  aud  he  was  always  eating  his 
nails.” 

Then  a  solemn  pause  ensues,  broken  by  my  grandmother  adding,  in  a 
dismal  tone : 

“And  the  last  time  I  set  eyes  on  him  was  on  my  wedding-day.” 

It  is  curious  to  notice  bow  this  old  lady,  though  she  dies  off  quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  talks  as  if  she  bad  spent  her  whole 
life  in  reading  Mr.  Farjeon's  novels.  We  should  have  thought  that 
in  so  old  a  lady  our  modem  stvle  of  talk  was  as  much  out  of  place 
as  were  the  policemen  whom  she  describes  herself  as  seeing  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage.  The  smoke-dried  monkey  of  a  man  in  stone 
is  later  on  described  at  a  length  which  is  fully  justified  by  the  im¬ 
portant  part  it  plays.  The  grandmother  talks  to  it.  She  had  had  it 
iu  her  pocket  on  her  wedding-day.  “  It  will  belong  to  you,  child,”  she 

*  Jessie  Trim.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  3  vols.  London :  Tinsley 
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»im  to  her  grandson,  “  when  I  am  gone.  It  must  he  kept  always  in 
the  family.”  The  author  talks  of  it  even  more  than  the  grand¬ 
mother  talks  to  it,  without  however  having  that  excuse  which  may 
be  iustly  put  forward  by  an  old  woman.  The  hero  always  keeps 
it  with  him,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  third  volume  an  old  piece 
of  a  newspaper  that  had  been  found  hidden  away  in  it  leads  to  the 
exposure  of  a  villain.  The  utmost  villany  indeed  which  this 
villain  seemed  likely  to  execute  was  to  cheat  a  hairdresser  of  a 
few  pounds,  and  so  it  might  be  objected  that  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  the  monkey- man  and  the  newspaper  was  scarcely 
justified  by  the  event.  At  one  time,  however,  it  had  seemed 
that  the  heroine  was  in  great  danger  of  being  herself  led.  astray. 
The  reader  therefore  is  comforted  in  the  midst  of  his  anxieties  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  hero  has  a  strong  force  in  reserve.  Let 
villany  do  its  worst.  There  is  in  his  family  a  stone  figure  of  a 
monkey-man,  which  he  had  received  from  his  grandmother.  This 
aged  lady,  who  was  more  venerable  than  amiable,  had  had 
amono-  her  numerous  lovers,  as  she  tells  her  little  grandson,  one 
Anthony  Bullpit.  He  committed  a  forgery  a  day  or  two  before 
her  marriage,  and  was  brought  by  the  police  into  the  .  town 
just  as  the  wedding-party  was  coming  out  of  church.  It  is  not 
often  that  an  author  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  arrest  of  a 
man  which  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  heros  grand¬ 
mother  was  married.  If  the  forgery  either  directly  or  indirectly 
had  borne  on  the  story,  the  long  account  that  is  given  of  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  excused.  The  popular  taste  however  is 
not,  we  presume,  even  yet  satisfied  witli  all  the  tales  that  have 
been  published  of  detectives.  Mr.  Farjeon  accordingly  invented 
a  detective  in  the  early  days  of  the  hero's  grandmother,  and 
o-lorifies  him  as  only  detectives  can  be  glorified.  The  forger  is 
traced  out  by  a  fragment  of  bread  which  he  had  left  on  the  table 
of  a  Liverpool  eating-house.  “  The  marks  of  the  teeth  were  on  it, 
but  the  only  mark  I  saw,”  said  the  detective,  “was  a  little  ridge 
in  the  centre  of  the  bite— just  such  a  ridge  as  would  be  left  by  a 
man  who  had  a  slit  between  two  of  his  teeth,  as  Anthony  Bullpit 
had.”  The  forger,  having  been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  folly  and 
ill-breeding  as  to  bite  his  bread  at  dinner  instead,  of  breaking  it, 
was  of  course  arrested.  The  whole  account  of  this  great  incident 
is  contained  in  the  fragment  of  a  newspaper  that  was  found,  in  the 
stone  figure.  To  judge  by  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  it 
would  seem  that  not  only  policemen  and  detectives,  but  also  the 
Daily  Telegraph  itself,  can  boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  we 
had  at  all  thought  possible.  Bullpit  disappears  altogether  from  the 
story.  In  fact,  though  the  narrative  of  his  crime  fills  more 
than  twenty  pages,  yet  he  never  really  appears  on  the  stage  at  all. 
So  full  a  description,  however,  is  given  of  his  person,  ol  his  front 
teeth,  a  knob  he  had  on  his  head,  and  his  habit  of  biting  his  nails, 
that  by  it  the  respectable  Mr.  Glover,  who  is  trying  to  ensnare  the 
heroine  and  has  actually  ensnared  a  worthy  hairdresser,  is  at  once 
recognized  as  the  forger’s  son.  We  should  hardly  say  at  once 
though,  for  it  is  not  till  the  hero  has  a  strange  dream,  which  fills 
about  seven  pages,  that  he  puts  together  all  the  circumstances — 
the  monkey-man,  the  knob,  the  teeth,  and  the  nail-biting-  and 
sees  that  “  he  has  a  lever  which  would  cause  Mr.  Glover  ”  (the 
villain  Bullpit’s  son)  “  to  cease  his  attentions  ”  to  the  heroine. 
Such  a  dream  as  this  is  fittingly  introduced  by  the  following 
philosophical  reflection : — 

To  me,  the  most  wonderful  feature  in  the  physiology  of  dreams  has 
always  been  the  fact  that  time,  the  dominant  and  inexorable  tyrant  which 
rules  and  guides  our  course,  and  regulates  the  passions  and  emotions  of  lite, 
is  in  our  sleep  utterly  set  at  naught ;  a  lifetime  is  compressed  in  a  moment, 
as  it  were,  and  between  waking  and  sleeping  a  hundred  years  of  history  are 
played  nut. 

We  wish  that  novelists  would  find  some  dominant  tyrant  who 
would  rule  and  regulate  them  whenever  they  feel  inclined  to  write 
nonsense.  The  plot  of  the  story,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  a 
little  complicated,  is  wonderfully  cleared  up  by  a  letter  of  greater 
length  even  than  the  extract  from  the  newspaper,  for  it  fills 
twenty-five  pages.  It  was  written  by  the  heroine’s  mother,  but 
was  not  opened  till  some  years  after  her  death.  When  the  aged 
grandmother  died,  the  hero,  who  was  still  a  child,  and  his  mother, 
had  been  reduced  to  such  misery  that  they  were  close  on  starva¬ 
tion.  They  were  rescued  by  his  uncle  Bryan,  an  atheistical  grocer 
in  a  very  small  way  of  business.  Whatever  merit  there  is  in  Mr. 
Farjeon's  book  lies  in  the  character  of  this  surly  and  atheistical,  but 
honest-hearted,  grocer.  He  had  been  soured  in  life  partly  by 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  parents,  partly  by  the  belief 
that  his  wife  had  not  been  faithful  to  him.  Discovering,  as 
he  thought,  proofs  of  her  infidelity,  he  had  at  once  left  her, 
throwing  up  at  the  same  time  his  business  as  an  accountant  and 
all  his  prospects  in  life.  She  at  the  same  time  was  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  had  been  unfaithful  towards  her,  and  so  made  no 
effort  to  follow  him.  Both  in  reality  were  innocent,  but  between 
them  had  come  a  wicked  cousin  who  had  slandered  each  to  the 
other.  The  hero’s  mother  does  all  that  a  good  woman  can  to  turn 
a  grocer  from  the  errors  of  his  ways,  but  he  is  obstinate  in  refusing 
to  attend  her  either  to  church  or  chapel.  She  is  forced  at  last  to 
give  up  all  her  efforts  to  convert  him,  and  to  leave  him  to  his 
favourite  Sunday  book,  the  Age  of  Reason.  When  the  hero  had 
come  to  that  age  which  absolutely  requires  the  appearance  of  a 
heroine,  Jessie  Trim  suddenly  comes  upon  the  scene.  She  had 
been  born  to  Aunt  Bryan  shortly  after  her  husband  had  left  her 
for  ever,  and  now  on  her  mother’s  death  had  been  sent  to  her 
father's  house.  Uncle  Bryan  accepts  the  care  of  her,  though,  in 
his  firm  conviction  of  his  wife’s  guilt,  he  feels  sure  that  she  is  not 
his  daughter.  She  too  tries  to  get  him  to  church,  and  persists  so 


much  in  the  attempt  that  it  led  at  last  to  an  open  quarrel.  From  her 
mother  she  had  received  some  letters  which  she  was  not  to  open 
till  her  eighteenth  birthday.  When  that  day  came  she  learnt  first 
of  all  that  Uncle  Bryan  was  her  father.  Then  she  found  that 
she  was  directed,  if  he  had  shown  himself  more  tender  towards 
her  than  he  had  been  towards  his  wife,  to  hand  him  one  of  two 
letters  and  burn  the  other.  Unhappily,  for  him  and,  we  may  add, 
for  the  reader  too,  Bryan  had  been  as  rough  as  an  atheisti¬ 
cal  grocer  could  well  be,  and  so  he  receives  the  letter  of 
twenty-five  pages  from  his  dead  wife.  Jessie  disappears  from  the 
house,  and  Bryan  soon  afterwards  disappears  too.  The  hero’s 
mother  falls  dangerously  ill  and  becomes  delirious,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  give  the  reader  any  confidence  in  things  coming 
straight,  in  the  end  but  the  stone  figure  of  the  man  with  the 
monkey-face.  He  is  supported,  too,  by  the  conviction  that  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  cannot  find  a  grocer  still  an  atheist. 
Jessie  had  not  only  her  father  to  reform  but  the  hero  also,  for,  like 
too  many  heroes,  he  showed  far  greater  affection  for  his  mistress 
than  for  his  mother.  She  keeps  out  of  his  way  for  a  good  many 
months,  leaving  him  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  racked  by  sus¬ 
picions  that  she  prefers  the  wicked  Mr.  Glover,  till  at  last  he  is 
found  to  be  so  fond  of  his  mother  that  he  is.  allowed  to  be  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  wife.  Then  the  stone  figure  gives  up  its  secret,  the 
hairdresser  discovers  a  knob  on  Mr.  Glover’s  head  that  corresponds 
to  that  described  in  the  old  newspaper,  Uncle  Bryan  gets  softened,, 
and  the  hero  and  heroine  get  married.  They  have  in  course  of 
time  a  baby  born  to  them,  but  a  baby  whose  grandfather  is  an 
atheist  and  a  grocer  cannot  count  on  any  long  life.  It  comes  into 
the  world  in  the  last  page  but  one  of  the  story,  and  goes  out  of  it 
in  the  last  page  of  all.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  Uncle  Bryan  was 
found  to  have  laid  aside  the  Age  of  Reason  and  to  be  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  coffin  reading  the '  Bible.  It  costs,  we  believe,  about 
one  thousand  pounds  a  head  to  convert  a  Jew.  A  grocer,  it 
would  seem,  can  only  be  converted  by  the  death  of  a  child.. 

We  are  afraid  that  there  is  little  hope  of  curing  Mr.  Farjeon  of 
his  weak  sentimentality.  To  his  readers,  if  they  delight  in  such 
sickly  sweetness,  we  would  venture  to  recommend  a  course  of 
Swift.  If  they  once  acquired  a  liking  for  Swift’s  masculine  style, 
they  would  find  it  a  hard  matter  indeed  to  read  through  such  a 
story  as  this  of  Jessie  Trim. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

A  COMPLETE  edition  of  Lamb’s  writings  *  in  prose  and 
verse  has  long  been  wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.  Mr.  Shepherd, 
the  editor,  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  bring  together 
Lamb’s  scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  ^  number 
of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their 
original  appearance  in  various  old  periodicals.  He  has  also  restored 
passages  which  had  been  cancelled  in  previous  editions  of  Lamb’s 
works,  a  task  perhaps  of  questionable  discretion.  Mr.  Shepherd 
thinks  that  the  popularity  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  has  been  allowed 
unfairly  to  overshadow  the  genius  of  Lamb  in  other  directions,  but 
this  collection  of  his  writings  only  confirms  the  impression  that 
Elia  contains  the  cream  of  his  wit,  humour,  and  pathos.  Still  there 
is  much  that  is  interesting  in  his  other  productions.  Some  of  the 
dramatic  criticisms  are  of  especial  value,  and  possess  a  permanent 
application.  There  are,  for  instance,  some  remarks  which  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  lost  their  force  on  the  absurd  “  fashion  of  complimenting 
every  performer  in  his  turn  that  has  had  the  luck  to  please  the 
town  in  auy  of  the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  notion 
of  possessing  a  mind  congenial  with  the  poet's.”  He  is  amazed 
that  “  people  should  come  thus  unaccountably  to  confound 
the  power  of  originating  poetical  images  and  conceptions  with 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  read  and  recite  the  same  when  put 
into  words,”  and  he  cannot  see  “what  connexion  that  absolute 
mastery  over  the  heart  and  soul  of  man  which  a  great  dramatic 
poet  possesses  has  with  those  low  tricks  upon  the  eye  and 
ear  which  a  player,  by  observing  a  few  general  effects  which 
some  common  passion,  as  grief,  anger,  See.,  usually  has  upon 
the  gestures  and  exterior,  can  so  easily  compass.”  The  essay 
on  Hogarth  is  also  very  characteristic.  A  laugh  may  be 
got  even  at  this  distance  of  time  at  the  mock  biography  of 
Liston,  and  the  pretended  letter  of  Munden  in  deprecation  of 

similar  treatment ;  and  the  farce  of  “  Mr.  II - ,”  though  clearjy 

unfit  for  the  stage  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  mystery 
for  the  production  of  a  startling  effect,  is  amusing  to  read.  Lamb’s 
poetical  writings,  though  not  consistently  of  a  high  quality,  are 
welcome  for  the  good  bits  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  the  tale  of 
“Rosamond  Gray,”  while  it  reveals  the  writer’s  want  of  con¬ 
structive  power,  is  full  of  sweet  and  delicate  touches. 

M.  Berjeau,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself— as  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  note — by  his  antiquarian  researches 
and  reproductions,  has  published  a  skilfully-executed  facsimile 
of  an  old  Dutch  bookfi  in  the  British  Museum,  which  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  a  voyage  to  India  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  appears  to  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  historical 


*  The  Complete  IVorhs  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Charles  Lamb.  Edited 
and  Prefaced  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of 
Manuscript.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

t  Calcoen  :  Facsimile  of  a  Dutch  Narrative  of  the  Second  Voyage  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  to  Calicut.  With  Introduction  and  Translation  by  J.  Ph. 
Berjeau.  Pickering. 
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■value,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  what  is  evidently  an  original  nar¬ 
rative  of  Vasco  da  Gama’s  second  voyage  to  India,  written  by 
one  of  his  companions.  It  is  true  that  Gama's  name  does  not 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  narrative,  but  the  general  incidents  of 
the  voyage  of  which  an  account  is  given  correspond  so  closely 
to  those  of  Da  Gama’s  second  voyage  in  1502,  to  revenge  the 
destruction  of  the  Portuguese  at  Calicut,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  two  voyages  are  identical;  and,  as 
the  book  is  not  known  to  be  a  translation,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  it  was  written  by  some  Dutchman  in  Gama’s  company.  “  This,” 
it  begins,  “  is  the  voyage  which  a  man  wrote  himself,  how  far  he 
sailed  with  70  ships  from  the  river  of  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  to  go  to 
Calicut  in  India.”  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that  all  these 
vessels  went  to  India  in  a  body  ;  indeed  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  the  expedition  was  divided  into  several  squadrons,  of  which 
Gama  commanded  one.  The  writer’s  account  of  the  various 
incidents  of  the  voyage  is  very  simple  and  ingenuous,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample: — “  We  passed  beyond  a  town  called  Oan  (Goa),  and  there 
is  a  King  ....  and  we  took  410  ships  from  Oan,  and  we  killed 
the  people  and  burnt  the  ships.”  “  We  took  a  Meccha  ship,  on 
board  of  which  were  380  men  and  many  women  and  children,  and 
we  took  from  it  at  least  12,000  ducats,  and  at  least  10,000  more 
worth  of  goods,  and  we  burnt  the  ship  and  all  the  people  on  board 
with  gunpowder,  on  the  first  day  of  October.”  Again,  in  the 
attack  on  Calcoen  (Calicut),  “  we  took  a  great  number  of  people, 
and  we  hanged  them  to  the  yards  of  the  ships,  and,  taking  them 
down,  we  cut  off  their  hands,  feet,  and  heads ;  and  we  took  one  of 
their  ships,  and  threw  into  it  the  hands,  feet,  and  heads,  and  we 
wrote  a  letter,  which  we  put  on  a  stick,  and  we  left  the  ship  to  go 
adrift  towards  the  land.” 

It  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  a  Scotch  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Metaphysics  should  be  found  going  back  to  English  philo¬ 
sophy  as  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  recommending  Bishop  Berkeley  * * * * § 
as  a  guide  to  students.  Dr.  Fraser,  however,  while  laying  stress 
on  the  historical  and  educational  value  of  Berkeley’s  writings,  is 
careful  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  he  thinks  they  furnish 
an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  theories  of 
perception  and  matter,  suggestion  and  the  external  world,  and  the 
notion  of  mind,  in  the  individual  percipient  and  in  the  universe. 
This  supplies  what  the  editor  considers  “  a  possible  and  warrant¬ 
able  conception  ”  of  life,  but  he  does  not  omit  to  point  out  that 
Berkeley  has  not  succeeded  in  carrying  his  principles  to  the 
highest  point,  and  rising  from  self-consciousness  of  sensations 
to  the  “notion”  of  divine  or  perfect  intelligence.  “The  exer¬ 
cise,”  he  observes,  “  of  trying  to  do  this,  or  else  to  show  how 
and  why  it  cannot  be  done,  in  human  and  finite  knowledge,  may 
be  one  of  the  beneficial  exercises  suggested  by  Berkeley  even  to 
the  advanced  student.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value  of 
Berkeley’s  system  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  and  lies  more 
in  clearing  away  the  dust  so  that  others  may  see  for  themselves 
than  in  anything  he  has  himself  to  show.  One  of  his  greatest 
merits  is  certainly  his  hostility  to  sickly  metaphysical  fancies  and 
obscure  jargon.  Berkeley  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  write 
on  metaphysical  subjects  in  language  as  clear,  simple,  and  intelli¬ 
gible  as  that  which  is  used  in  ordinary  intercourse. 

Mr.  Black’s  charming  Princess  of  Thule  has  brought  into  fashion 
the  remote  grey  island  of  the  Western  sea,  Lewis,  or  the  Lews, 
as  it  is  locally  called,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some 
ways  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  romantic  place ;  yet 
those  who  may  be  tempted  to  visit  it  will  do  well  to  moderate 
their  expectations.  The  sentimental  beauty  of  a  dull  tract  of 
black  bog  and  barren  rock,  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  drenching  mist, 
rather  requires  the  poetic  vision  for  its  full  enjoyment ;  and  the 
natives,  though  there  is  much  to  admire  in  their  simple  honesty  and 
natural  courage,  will  probably  disappoint  those  who  are  not  prepared 
for  their  actual  manners  and  appearance.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Smith  t  idealizes  too  much.  He  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  in 
intimate  association  with  the  islanders,  and  he  has  given  a  perhaps 
rather  coarse,  but  spirited  and  graphic  account  of  them.  The 
houses  of  the  Lewisians  are  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive  type ; 
the  floor  is  of  earth  ;  and  the  occupants  share  this  miserable  accom¬ 
modation  with  their  cows,  poultry,  and  other  live  stock.  They  say 
the  cows  like  to  have  their  company  and  see  the  fire,  and,  as  they 
are  their  great  mainstay,  they  pet  them  accordingly,  giving  them 
fish-bones  as  a  treat,  and  treating  them  with  afl’ectionate  familiarity. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  only  one  bowl  inCarloway  district,  and  this 
was  passed  from  house  to  house  in  special  honour  of  the  minister 
when  he  made  a  tour.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  about  the  same 
time  there  was  a  Kilmarnock  nightcap  in  possession  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  which  was  for  the  use  of  any  enterprising  member  of  it  who 
thought  of  visiting  the  mainland.  The  people  live  almost  wholly  on 
fish  and  potatoes  ;  they  dig  their  fuel  from  the  adjoining  moors ; 
their  raiment  is  made  by  the  women  from  the  wool  of  their  own 
flocks;  aud  ready  money  is  almost  unknown  in  many  families.  On 
the  whole,  they  seem  to  be  healthy  and  cheerful.  Female  vanity 
is  not  unknown,  for  the  girls,  finding  their  complexions  sutler  from 
the  peat  smoke,  are  said  to  have  recourse  to  red  ink  as  a  cosmetic. 
The  fishermen  are  mostly  bound  by  debt  to  the  service  of  the 
curers,  and  in  their  ignorance,  when  they  get  a  little  cash,  they  de¬ 
posit  it  all  in  the  bank,  aud  then  proceed  to  borrow  from  the  curers 

*  Selections  from  Berkeley.  With  an  Introduction  aud  Notes.  By  A.  C. 
Fraser,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  aud  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Clareudon  Press  Scries.  Macmillan. 

t  Leiesiana,  or  Life  in  (he  Outer  Hebrides.  l>v  W.  Anderson  Smith. 
Daddy,  Isbister,  &  Co. 


for  their  current  wants.  Only  a  few  of  the  men  own  their  boats, 
and  this  is  a  recent  innovation.  They  are  idle  and  capricious  in 
their  work,  and  will  allow  a  good  day  for  fishing  to  pass  because 
it  is  in  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  week,  and  next  day  may  be 
stormy,  or  because  they  have  no  bait  for  the  long  lines,  or  none  for 
the  small  lines  with  which  to  procure  it.  No  crew  can  be  engaged 
until  each  member  of  it  has  personally  agreed  with  the  curer.  and 
a  long  time  is  always  spent  in  negotiation  and  discussion.  Even 
when  the  terms  have  been  fixed,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
any  one  to  sign  first,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  is  in  collusion 
with  the  agent  against  his  fellows.  In  August  all  the  able-bodied 
men  go  off  to  the  herring-fishery  at  M  ick.  As  usual  in  such  a 
case,  the  combination  of  fishing  and  agriculture  tends  to  uncertain 
and  half-hearted  reliance  now  on  one  and  now  on  the  other,  and 
between  their  boats  and  their  crafts  the  people  come  to  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  some  hard  words  to  say  of  the  immorality 
and  frivolity  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters*,  thought  that  perhaps  a 
pretty  book  might  be  made  out  of  extracts  from  them.  The  at¬ 
tempt  has  more  than  once  been  made,  and  is  now  repeated  by  Mr. 
Browning.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  shrewd  observation  and 
caustic  wit  in  the  counsels  by  which  the  polished  Earl  endeavoured 
to  smarten  his  loutish  boy,  and  their  general  aim  is,  as  the  writer 
constantly  reiterates,  to  teach  the  value  of  honesty  and  mor. 

A  taint,  however,  runs  through  them  which  it  is  impossible  by  anv 
excisions  to  obliterate,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  an  essential  and  all- 
pervading  element  of  the  whole  system  of  social  philosophy  which 
Chesterfield  is  preaching.  He  has  no  love  or  respect  for  truth  or 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  no  faith  in  its  value  to  a  man  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  external  consequences.  lie  ignores  or  sneers  at  all 
moral  considerations,  and  argues  everything  on  the  lowest  grounds 
of  expediency.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  merely  such  advice  as  he  gives 
bis  son  about  “  la  petite  Blot  ”  that  is  disgraceful,  but  the  whole  tone 
of  the  letters  in  regard  to  women  betrays  a  melancholy  corruption 
both  of  heart  and  mind.  Perhaps  his  condemnation  of  lying  is  as 
characteristic  of  the  inherent  vice  of  the  book  as  anything  else. 
Nothing,  he  says,  is  more  criminal,  mean,  or  ridiculous  than  lying, 
for  lies  are  always  detected  sooner  or  later,  and  thus  the  liar  is  the 
greater  sufferer.  His  reputation  is  blasted,  and  perhaps  he  will  be 
kicked.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  moral  culpability  of  falsehood, 
or  its  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  person  who  resorts  to  it.  Lying 
is  bad  only  because  it  does  not  pay  :  and  the  conclusion  therefore 
suggests  itself  that,  if  it  answered,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  it. 
Mr.  Browning  has  had  an  easy  task.  He  has  merely  taken  s 
bit  here  aud  a  bit  there,  and  put  them  together  with  commonplace 
headings,  and  without  any  particular  order  or  arrangement  or  such 
explanations  as  are  necessarily  required  in  the  case  of  detached  frag¬ 
mentary  extracts.  Ilis  notes  are  few  and  insufficient,  and  mostly 
secondhand.  He  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  give  any 
account  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  to  explain  the  circumstance?  under 
which  the  letters  to  his  son  were  written,  the  sort  of  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  or  the  effect  they  produced.  Mrs. 
Stanhope  is  quoted,  but  without  any  hint  as  to  who  she  was  The 
very  title  of  the  book  is  a  plagiarism.  Mr.  Browning,  in  fact, 
has  merely  done  what  any  schoolboy  could  have  done,  and  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  he  has  done  even  that  well. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  such  an  edition  of  Mikon+as 
that  which  has  just  been  added  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  admirable 
“  Golden  Treasury  ”  series.  In  a  couple  of  small,  handy  w  hums, 
just  the  size  for  a  pocket  or  tzavelling-bag,  we  have  the  same 
carefully  revised  text  as  that  of  the  large  Cambridge  edition, 
with  illustrations  and  notes  which,  though  abridged,  are  sufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  a  new  memoir  of  the  poet  by  Professor 
Masson,  it  only  requires  to  be  added  that  what  is  gained  iu 
convenience  bv  the  compression  of  the  matter  into  small  bulk 
does  not  involve  any  tax  on  the  reader’s  eyesight.  The  type  is 
bold  and  clear.  Many  persons  will  perhaps  prefer  Professor 
Masson’s  brief,  compact  memoir  to  his  more  elaborate  exercises  on 
the  same  theme. 

There  are  no  British  heroes  who  better  deserve  their  place  in 
history  than  the  Engineers,  aud  it  is  pleasant  to  met :  i : a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Smiles's  well-known  work.)  While  each  volume  is 
complete  iu  itself— one,  for  example,  being  devoted  to  1  Iriudley  and 
the  canal-makers,  another  to  Boulton  aud  M  att,  a  third  to  the 
Stephensons,  aud  so  on — the  series,  taken  together,  represents  a 
continuous  and  complete  account  of  the  progress  of  engineering. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  interesting  and  picturesque  Mr.  Smiles 
has  made  his  history.  The  wide  circulation  of  a  book  of  ibis 
kind,  illustrating  the  struggles,  hardships,  and  sacrifices  of 
the  pioneers  of  engineering,  and  their  subsequent  triumphs, 
can  hardly  fail  to  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  future 
achievements. 

The  llev.  P.  Ferciva!§,  who  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Tamil  people,  Las  made  a  collection  of 
their  proverbs  which  is  not  only  useful  to  the  philologist,  but 
interesting  to  any  one  who  cares  to  compare  the  proverbial  philo¬ 
sophy  of  different  races.  As  might  be  expected,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Tamil  proverbs  are  old  friends  with  new  faces.  M  e  may 
quote  a  few  sayings  at  random  : — The  destitute  brings  forth  a 

*  The  JTit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Karl  of  Chesterfield.  Edited  by  W. 
Ernest  Browning,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Bentley. 

f  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  With  Introduction  aud  Notes 
by  David  Masson,  LL.D.  '  Macmillan. 

X  Lives  of  the  Engineers.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  5  vols.  Murray. 

§  Tamil  Proverbs,  with  their  English  Translations.  By  tbc  Kev.  P. 
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child,  and  it  is  a  female  child,  and  on  a  Friday,  under  the  star 
Puradam  (an  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  Puradam  being;  a  star 
of  evil  omen).  Poes  the  thief  steal  in  expectation  of  being- 
caii'dit  ?  If  be  who  has  the  ladle  be  one's  own  servant,  what 
matters  it  whether  one  be  seated  first  or  last  at  the  least .  The 
alligator  thinks  the  ditch  Para dise.  When  I  say  I  will  clear  awav 
tbe°iungle  to  sow  cotton-seeds,  my  child  exclaims  O  father ! 
o-ive  me  a  cloth”  (as  if  the  pods  were  ready  to  be  gathered). 
Will  a  dog  understand  the  Vedas,  although  born  in  a  Brahmin 
village  P  The  father  is  begging  for  rice,  and  tbe  son  is  per¬ 
forming  the  ceremony  of  giving  a  cow  at  Kumbhakonam.  My 
father  ^is  a  great  person,  uncle ;  bring  fire  to  light  my  cigar 
(pride  of  wealth  leading  to  neglect  of  established  social  rules). 
Even  a  buffalo  will  not  abide  in  a  house  where  it  is  not  regarded. 
He  blew  a  conch  to  report  that  there  was  nothing,  and  beat  a 
drum  to  intimate  that  there  was  not  even  that.  Will  the  cobra 
be  affected  by  friendly  intercourse  ? 

Mr  Bell,  in  the  judicious  memoir  which  he  has  prefixed  to  a 
new  edition  of  Rogers’s  Poetical  Works  *,  has  the  good  sense  not 
to  pretend  that  Rogers  was  a  great  poet,  and  is  content  to  claim 
for  him  a  modest  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  as  the 
last  of  an  old  school.”  It  may  be  admitted  that  Rogers’s  verses 
have  at  least  an  historical  value  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to.  glance  at 
them  in  order  to  imderstand  the  depth  to  which  English  poetry 
had  sunk  just  before  the  uprising  of  Wordsworth  and  Byron. 
The  Pleasures  of  Memory ,  Human  Nature,  and  other  pieces,  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  poetry  until  you  try  to  read  them, 
and  even  then  the  ear  for  a  second  or  so  almost  shares  the  delusion 
of  the  eye.  It  soon,  however,  becomes  painfully  evident  that  the 
smooth  and  plausible  lines  do  not  contain  the  faintest  scintillation 
of  anything  that  can  be  called  poetry,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
only  a  dead  and  waxen  imitation.  The  illustrated  editions  of 
Rogers  are  still  valued  for  tbe  sake  of  the  pictures  by  Turner  and 
others,  although  these  rather  tend  to  make  more  obvious  the  life¬ 
lessness  of  the" pages  among  which  they  are  inserted..  Rogers  him¬ 
self  survived  his  reputation  as  a  minor  bard,  and  he  is  now  remem¬ 
bered  only  as  a  hospitable  banker  and  acrid  wit. 

A  collection  of  the  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lancashiref,  which  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  which  it  is  thought  worth  while  to 
reprint  with  additions,  must  be  supposed  to  be  appreciated  some¬ 
where  ;  but  we  should  think  that,  out  of  Lancashire,  no  one  would 
attach  much  value  to  the  mass  of  very  poor  doggrel  which  con- 
'  stitutes  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  Besides,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  mix  up  old  ballads  and  modern  songs  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  same  sort  of  literature.  Lancashire  is  great  in 
many  ways,  but  we  are  afraid  that  poetry  is  not  one  ol  them. 

Mr.  Hutton’s  account  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  Southern 
Seas \  begins  with  Captain  Wilson’s  expedition  in  the  Huff,  and 
comes  down  to  the  murder  of  Bishop  Patteson.  It  appears  to  be 
wholly  a  compilation  from  the  records  of  the  missionaries,  and 
makes  no  pretensions  to  original  observation  or  even  criticism. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Staffordshire  Pot¬ 
teries  district,  and  Mr.  Martin,  the  magistrate  at  Southwark  Police 
Court,  have  produced  a  portly  magisterial  handbook§  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  England.  It  contains  all  the  statute  law  relating.to 
the  procedure,  jurisdiction,  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  police 
authorities,  with  notes  and  references  to  recent  decisions,  and 
appears  to  be  put  together,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  experience  of  the  authors,  in  a  thorough  and  business-like 


manner. 

Tbe  Rev.  W.  Skeat  has  prepared  some  selections  from  Chaucer|| 
for  the  Clarendon  Press  Series.  The  introduction  and  notes  are 
clear  and  minute,  and  cover  all  the  points  which  demand  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  student. 

Four  very  pleasant  stories  for  young  people  of  a  thoughtful  turn, 
and  not  without  interest  for  elder  folk,  have  been  written  bv  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  under  the  general  title  of  Toy  land.  f\  They 
describe  the  adventures  of  various  toys  in  a  style  which,  by  its 
happy  mixture  of  humour  and  poetical  suggestion,  reminds  one  of 
Andersen.  One  of  the  tales  is  about  a  pet  gutta-percha  doll, 
“  Old  Gutty  ” :  another  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Noah's  ark  ;  and 
the  other  two  give  an  amusing  account  of  a  little  theatre  and  the 
people  of  a  toy  village. 

There  is  something  singularly  offensive,  and  even  revolting,  in 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Haweis  has  chosen  to  discuss  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  substituting  burning  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.**  It 
is  a  subject  which  touches  the  most  delicate  and  sacred  feelings, 
and  which  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  treated  with  decent  and 
considerate  reserve.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  Mr.  Ilaweis’s  view. 
He  has  made  the  accidents  of  interment  and  the  mysteries  of 
decay  the  theme  of  an  extravagant  sensational  romance.  There 
are  no  doubt  some  unpleasant  circumstances  connected  with  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  interment  which  demand  consideration  on  sanitary 


*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers.  With  a  Memoir  by  Edward 
Bell.  Bell  &  Sons. 

t  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lancashire,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Collected  by 
John  Harland.  Second  Edition,  revised.  By  T.  T.  Wilkinson.  Routledge. 
J  Missionary  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  James  Hutton.  King. 

§  A  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide.  11}’  H.  C.  Greenwood  and  Temple 
C.  Martin.  London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

||  Chaucer.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Clarendon  Press  Series. 
Macmillan. 

Toyland.  By  Arthur  and  Eleanor  O’Shauglinessj-.  Daldv,  Isbister, 
&  Co. 

**  Ashes  to  Ashes :  a  Cremation  Prelude.  By  the  Bev.  II.  E.  Haweis. 
Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co. 


grounds  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  controversy  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  conducted  with  becoming  gravity,  and  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
cise  and  authentic  statements.  Mr.  Haweis  is  anxious  to  destroy 
the  prevalent  sentiment  in  regard  to  burial,  but  those  who  agree 
with  him  do  not  require  these  incitements  of  horror,  while  to 
sensitive  minds  they  must  be  deeply  painful. 

Mr.  Lockyer’s  reputation  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  tbe  scien¬ 
tific  value  of  the  little  shilling  manual  of  astronomy  *  which  he 
has  just  contributed  to  the  series  of  Science  Primers,  edited  by 
Professor  Huxley,  and  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  written'in  a  very 
clear  and  attractive  style.  Many  larger  and  more  pretentious 
volumes  do  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the  genuine  instruction  given  in 
this  tiny  booklet. 

*  Astronomy.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  “  Science  Primers.”  Mac¬ 
millan. 
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Now  ready,  VOLUME  XXXVIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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Genius  and  Common  Sense— The  Flight  of  Money— Nfmes— Shakspeare  and  the 
Critics— Vatican  Apologists— A  Forcing-house  for  Philosophers -Canoeing 
Abroad — Hamburg  and  its  Bank— The  Theatres. 

French  and  English  from  Outside— Tomlinson  on  the  Sonnet— Donaldson's  Apos¬ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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XKJ EDNESD A Y  NEXT.— BALLAD  CONCERT,  St.  James’s 

*  V  Hall,  nt  Eight  o’clock _ Madame  Sherrington  and  Miss  Edith  Wynne.  Miss  Antoi¬ 

nette  Sterling,  Madame  Edna  Hall,  and  Madame  Osborne  Williams  ;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Pianoforte,  Mdlle.  Le  Brun.  The  London  \  ocal 
Union  (from  St.  Paul’s),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Walker.  Conductor,  Mr. 
Merer  Lutz.  Stalls.  6s.;  Family  Tickets  (to  admit  Fouri.  21s.;  Balcony,  3s.;  Area,  2s.  ; 

Gallery  and  Orchestra,  Is _ Tiokets  at  Austin’s,  St.  James’s  Hall;  and  of  Boosey  &  Co.,  S»a 

Regent  Street. 
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TAORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

T'  PRJETORIUM.”  with  “Dream  ot  Pilate'"  Wife,’’  "Night  of  the  Ci uciii xi-.ii." 
“Soldiers  of  the  Crons.”  “Christian  Martyrs."  *<; — DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Rond  street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Brilliantly  lighted  at  dusk  und  on  dull  days.  Admission.  Is. 

nr*HE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATEIW30L0I  i:-.- 

The  THIRTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  aud  STUDIES 
is  now  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mull  East.  Ten  till  1-  ive.  Admission,  R. 

_ _  AXJ  BED  D.  J  SIPP,  &t 1  /■>  i"i  j . 

CT.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^  CLASSES  FOH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

TWO  CLASSES  arc  held  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  In  each  year,  for  the  convenience 
of  Gentlemen  who  urc  preparing  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  ut  the  Univeiaity  of 
London— from  October  to  January,  and  from  March  to  June. 

(1.)  CLASSICS.  FRENCH.  ENGLISH,  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  and  ENGLISH  IIIS- 
TORY— MALCOLM  LAING,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

(2.)  MATHEMATICS  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY— The  Rev.  J.  T.  BELL,  M.A.* 
late  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’*  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

(3.)  CHEMISTRY— T.  ELTOFT,  F.C.S. 

The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Student*  of  the  Hospital.  • 

Mr.  LAING  also  hold*  a  Class  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  Art*  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeon*  and  of  Apothecaries’  Hull, 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

A  CLASS  in  the  Subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  is  held  from 

Jnnuury  to  July,  and  includes  all  the  Subjects  required,  us  follows  : 

CHEMISTRY— II.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Ph.D. 

BOTANY— The  Rev.  G.  IIENSLOW,  M.A.,  Cantab.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  Hospital. 

ZOOLOGY  and  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY-NORM  AN  MOORE.  M.B.,  Cantab.,  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the  Hospital. 

MECHANICAL  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY-P.  J.  HENSLEY, M .D.. Cantab.. Fellow 
of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Demon.- trator  of  Mechanical  and  Natural  Pnilosophy  to 
the  Hospital. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  M.B.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Special  CLASSES  in  the  Subjects  required  for  this  Examination  arc  held  by  the  Lecturers 
on  those  Subjects  and  the  Medical  Tutor. 

For  further  information,  application  may  be  made  to  the  Warden*  of  the  College,  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital. 


M.D.  EXAMINATION. 

A  CLASS  in  LOGIC  is  held  for  this  Examination  by  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. _ _ 

|  >  R  I  G  H  T  ON  0  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

"  Patrons. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER.  i  The  Lord  LECONFI  ELD. 

The  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE.  I  The  Marquis  of  BRISTOL,  &c. 

President—1 The  Earl  of  CIIICIIESTEIt.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Sussex. 

Chairman  of  the  Council — Rev.  J.  H.  NORTH.  M.A. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  M.A.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s 

Church,  Oxford. 

Vicc-Principi if-Itev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Brighton  College  offers  a  liberal  education  for  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

The  Classical  Division  is  that  usual  in  public  schools,  having  in  view  the  requirements  of  the 
Universities  and  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Modern  Division  lias  been  organized  with  great  care,  and  provides  a  thorough  liberal  and 
practical  education  for  Boys  intended  for  business  or  the  active  professions. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory  and  a  well-fitted  carpenter's  shop, both  superintended  by  qualified 
instructors. 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Brighton,  the  school-room ;  are  large  and 
well  ventilated,  and  there  is  an  excellent  playground.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Boys  ot  delicate  constitution. 

The  College  is  endowed  with  fifteen  Scholarships,  some  tenable  during  the  Pupils’  College 
career,  others  tenable  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  January  19,  1875.  Terms  for  Boarders,  80  to  90  guineas 
per  annum,  according  to  age,  or  for  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  GO  to  70  guineas.  For  Non-boarders, 
£22  10s.  to  £31  10s.  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  SECRETARY  of  the  Brighton  College,  Brighton. 


Dover  college. 

President— The  Right  lion.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  WM.  BELL,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Ch.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

A  liberal  education  by  Graduates  of  the  Universities. 

Tuition  Fees, from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Guineas  per  annum.  Bourd  in  the  llcad-Master's  House, 
£40  per  annum. 

The  College  will  RE-OPEN  on  January  19. 

Three  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Guineas  per  annum,  tenable  for  One 
or  Three  years,  are  offered  for  open  competition. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

WOLLASTON  KNOCKER.  Esq.,  Town  Clerk-. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE.— The  NEXT  TERM  commences 

_ on  Monday,  January  25. _ . _ _ 

rIMIE  COLLEGE  of  ST.  BARBE,  Paris,  Place  du Pantheon. — 

This  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  and  offers  special  advantages  to  Young 
Foreigners;  as,  besides  providing  a  Classical  Education,  it  has  special  Classes  preparatory  for 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Pursuits;  Science,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Book¬ 
keeping,  &c.  It  has  further  a  Branch  Establishment  for  Children  in  the  Country.  Reference 
is  kindly  permitted  to  M.  Antonin  Roche,  Director  of  the  Educational  Institute,  Cadogan 
Gardens,  S.W.  Terms,  from  £40  to  £00  per  annum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  Pupil. 

J?  L  IZ  ABE  T  II  COL  L  E  <  S  E,  ”gUE11  N  S  J !  Y. 

Visitor— The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

Valuable  University  Scholarships  and  College  Exhibitions  for  annual  competition. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages  and  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  Wool¬ 
wich,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Control  Department,  Army  and  Navy,  and  Civil  Service. 

*+*  Next  Term  begins  February  1,  1875. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  £50  a  year,  One  of  £30,  and  One  of  £20,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1875.— Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

Higher  education  of  girls.— a  boarding 

HOUSE  has  been  OPENED  for  PUPILS  from  a  distance  attending  the  HIGH 
SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  recently  established  at  CROYDON  by  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 
Company.  The  house  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  School.— For.  terms  aud  references, 
apply  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  ATKINS,  Ashton  Lodge,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon.  S. 


TRUST  for  carrying  on  the  NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 

J-  and  CAMDEN  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS.— The  CAMDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  will 
REOPEN  on  Thursday,  January  11.  1*75.  The  NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  will  RE-OPEN  on  January  21,  1875. 

A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). — 

■aA.  An  Old  Foundation  with  University  Scholarships,  large  new  Buildings,  extensive 
Grounds,  and  every  convenience.  A  Public  School  Training  is  given  on  moderate  terms. 
Pupils  return  to  the  Sehoolhouse  on  Wednesday,  January  20.  and  previously  Two  Entrance 
Scholarships  are  offered  to  New  Boys  for  Competition. — Apply  to  Rev.  E.  SUMMERS,  Head- 
Master. 

I  EDUCATION  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  iu  'c  ANN  ST  ATT, 

near  Stuttgart _ Professor  II1RSCII,  established  more  than  Twenty  years,  has  now 

gome  VACANCIES.  Diet  English  as  much  as  possible.  Recommended  by  more  than  loo  old 
Pupils,  and  by  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  Waltham  Rectory,  Hants;  Rev.  Dr.  Charter  is.  Professor, 
Edinburgh  ;  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Buchanan.  Glasgow ;  and  N.  TrUbner,  Esq.,  Publisher — Prospectuses 
to  be  had  from  the  latter, and  at  l  .  Joly  St  t  Q.’s.  3  m.  Heleu’s  Place,  r.x  . 

GIGNOR  N.  PERINI.  who  lias  had  ton  years  of  very  successful 

Experience  in  teaching  Italian  and  French  to  Candidates  for  the  higher  Competitive 
Examinations,  can  receive  or  visit  another  PUPIL.— 261  Hampstead  Road,  N.W. 

A  RMY  DIRECT,  CONTROL,  and  WOOLWICH.— Rev.  Dr. 

•AA-  HUGHES.  Wrang.  Cam.,  who  during  the  last  Twenty  Years  has  passed  Three  Hundred, 
has  VACANCIES.  Ample  Assistance  in  Sciences,  Classics.  &c — Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 


ARMY  and  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS,  UNIVERSE 

•AA-  TIES.  &c _ A  highly-qualified  TUTOR,  Graduate  (in  double  Honours'  ot  Cambridge, 

receives  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS,  on  moderate  terms,  at  liis  Rooms  at  the  West  End.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  ASKIN,  Sackvillc  Street,  Piccadilly. 


pOOPER'S  HILL,  ARMY,  WOOLWICH.  —  MORGAN 

JENKINS.  M.A.  (Wrangler).  a*#ieted  bv  an  able  Staff  of  Graduate*  in  First-clam 
Honours  (including  a  Second  in  I im-cUe?  of S’at.  Kci.  Tripos).  prepare*  Resident  unu  Non¬ 
resident  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Four  out  of  six  sent  up  fur  Cooper  *  Hill,  and  three  out  of 

four  for  the  loti  Line  Examination  have  pa**cd _ Adtirc**,  50  Cornwall  Road.  Wcvtbourue 

Park. 

X)  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 


T 


PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS — Captain  CHAWNER  (late  77th  Regiment'  will 
have  THREE  VACANCIES  after  the  December  Examination*.  Term*  on  application,  and 
reference*.  —The  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence,  Alton,  Haut*. 

PRIVATE  TUITION.— The  VICAR  of  a  small  Country  Parish, 

educated  ot  Winchester. and  M.A.  of  Trin.  Coll..  Cambridge,  who  ha*  had  considerable 
experience  in  preparing  Bo) »  for  the  Public  School*,  would  lie  glad  to  receive  One  or  Two 
PUPILs  to  educate  with  hi*  own  Son.  They  would  have  individual  attention,  and  a  comfort - 
able  home.— AddrcM.  The  Vicar.  G  onfield.  Ualtlead. 


INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  INDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

A  COLLEGE.  COOPER’S  HILL.  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.  Ac — PUPILS  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  WKIGLEY.  M.A..  Profe**or  of  Mathematic*  iu  Uie  late  U.I.  Military  College. 
Addi*combe.  formerly  Examiner  lor  Indian  Civil  Engineering  and  Telegraphic  Awo'ntinent*. 
The  lust  Examination  for  Cooper’*  Hill  College  resulted  in  placing  Dr.  WkiglkyV  Pui-il*  in 
the  l«t.  0th,  10th,  45th,  and  48th  place*  of  successful  Candidate*. — Address,  67  High  fctreet, 
Clapluun,  S.W. 

PRIVATE  EDUCATION  in  FRANCE  for  YOUNG  GENTLE- 

MEN.  by  a  GRADUATE  PROFESSOR  of  GERMAN.  Home  comfort*  :  beautiful 
Town.  Classical  or  Modern  Studies.  French  oudGciman  learned  thoroughly  by  Talking  and 
J  Arsons — Apply,  W.  P.,  Pottc  lte*tante.  Pari*. 

TpOli  DL  LIGATE  BOYS  there  is  no  place  like  REIOATE, 

Twenty  mile*  South  of  London.  It  i*  situated  on  the  W!  ite  Sand.  i»  protected  from  the 
North,  und  i»  recommended  by  Ixmdon  Doctor*  for  Patient*  needing  u  mild  though  nut  relax¬ 
ing  utinotphere.  A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  late  ScU«  larof  St.  John’*  Col.  «  gi .(  aiub; 
assisted  by  a  French  Graduutc  of  the  University  of  Pari*,  prepare*  BOY**  for  tiie  Public 
School*.  Civil  Service.  Army  and  Navy,  a c — For  prospectus  and  reference*,  addrea*  Rev. 
M.A..  Lexden  House.  Keigate. 


T^HE  WIFE  of  a  CLERGYMAN  and  Master  in  a  Public  School 

wishes  for  ONE  YOUNG  LADY  or  TWO  SISTERS  to  *hare  the  EDUCATION, 

under  u  Governess  and  Masters,  of  her  only  Child,  a  Girl  of  nearly  Fourteen _ Address, 

Mrs.  K.,  45  Maitland  Park  lioad,  Ilaveretock  1 1  ill.  N.W. 

Languish  language  and  literature.— a  leg- 

-*■  ^  TUKKR  and  PROFESSOR  at  well-known  School*  and  College*  ha*  a  few  hour* 
DISENGAGED _ Address,  N.,  2>i  Addison  Gardens  South.  London.  W. 

C  E  D  B  E  R  G  II  G  R  A  M  M  A  R  8  C  H  O  O  L. 

^  HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

This  School  has  been  reformed  under  a  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School*  Commission,  and  is 
to  be  a  Classical  School  of  the  first  grade. 

The  Governors  will  now  appoint  a  HEAD-MASTER. 

The  Stipend  of  the  Head-Master  is  thus  regulated  by  the  scheme  (Clause  50>:  **  The  Ylead- 
M aster  shall  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £2nu  a  year.  He  shall  also  receive  head  money  calculated 
on  such  a  M*ule,  uniform  or  graduated,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  bim*elf  and  the 
Governors,  being  at  the  rote  of  not  less  than  £4  nor  more  than  £8  a  year  for  each  boy.  The 
payments  of  stipend  and  head  money  shall  lie  made  terminally  or  quarterly,  a*  the  Governors 
think  fit.  In  each  of  the  first  Three  years  from  the  date  of  this  scheme  the  Head-Master  shall 
receive  from  the  trust  a  total  income  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £*«».*’ 

N.B. — The  "  Head  Money  *'  is  f«»r  the  present  fixed  at  £4  per  Scholar  in  the  School. 

The  Head-Master  will  have  the  use  of  the  Head-Master**  House,  which  is  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  upwards  of  Forty  Boarder*. 

The  Governors  will,  from  time  to  time,  fix  the  rate  of  payments  for  Boarders,  which,  exclusive 
of  Tuition  Fee.  cannot  under  the  scheme  exceed  £-55  yearly. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire.  Each 
Candidate  is  requested  to  state  his  age,  his  University  and  College,  the  year  in  which  he 
Graduated,  and  i  with  precision)  his  place  in  the  Class  List,  aud  if  married  or  single. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  Candidates  whose  sp  eed  Thirty-Awe. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  send  their  Testimonials  to  William  Robinson,  Solic’tor. 
Sedbergh.  Yorkshire,  Clerk  to  the  Governors.  n<*t  later  than  February  15,  1875.  Copies  of  the 
“  Scheme  ”  may  be  had  by  Candidates  on  application. 

Sedbergh  :  December  29,  1874. 

TJIPON  GRAM  MAR  SCHOOL.— WANTED,  a  RESIDE  NT 

At  ASSISTANT- MASTER  for  MODERN  i  SSI  R. 

Salary.  £150.  with  Rooms  and  Board.  A  Graduate  ot  ( ixford  or  Cambridge  preferred.— Abdica¬ 
tions.  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  llEAb-M  aster  before  Thursday,  the  14th  instant. 


PLACE  as  TUTOR  WANTED.— A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN, 

•*-  whose  mother  tongue  is  English,  and  who  has  parsed  the  best  Examination  at  the  ( 
in  Strasbourg  in  Cla<sies  and  Modem  Language*.  "  ants  a  place  in  a  Family  t-  PREPARE 
YOUNG  MEN  for  the  UNIVERSITY,  or  in  a  select  SCHOOL — For  particular*,  apply  to 
Mrs.  Norman  MACLEOD,  20  Coates  Gardens,  Edinburgh  ;  or  to  Professor  IIiRx  n.  Cmnnstatt. 


A  CONSERVATIVE  JOURNALIST,  thoroughly  conversant 

•^~A-  with  all  departments  of  Newspaper  work,  and  able  to  command  the  highest  testimonial* 
from  M.P.s  and  Men  of  Letters,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  I«  a  fad Ic  leader 

I  Reviewer.  Critic.  \c.,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  Sportiug  and  Military  topics — Address, 
Dauntless.  1  Chaucer  Villas.  Nottingham. 

I  T  .ITERARY  WORK.— A  JOURNALIST  of  considerable 

*  Experience,  both  on  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Press,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT. 

;  Could  also  revise  Proofs  or  MSS.  for  Publication.  .<r  undertake  the  preparation  of  Statistical 
and  Biographical  Works.— Address.  I).  II.  W.,35  St.  Thomas’#  Road.  Finsbury  Park.  N. 

J  npo  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  MINING  ENGINEER, 

J-  Mi  (Son  •  ars  practically  and  successfully  engr . 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gold!  inra  PAH  l'V  to  proceed  to  a  new  G 

FIELD.  Gentlemen  joining  the  Expedition  will  Ik-  taught  Mining  Ki.giiux  ring,  and  will 
participate  in  Advertiser’s  a  er  ence  in  selection  and  development  of  Mineral  land#, 
prospecting.  &c — For  testimonials,  terms,  sc.,  apply  at  once  to  COLONIST,  Messrs.  Deacon’s, 
447  Strand,  W.C. 


HY 


DROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — D r .  EDWARD  LANE.  M  A..  M.D.  Edin. 

For  Invalids  and  those  requiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Bathson  the  premises. 

(  AYER  LAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. — Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  Uie  M  \  *:ralia. 

The  Peuinaular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  c  impany  despatch  their  Steamer*  • 
omptou,  r#‘«i  Uie  Sue*  Canal. every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Moils, every  Monday — Offices.  122  lArauetihall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cocks]  ur 

-  ■  _ _ _ 

1>  RIG II TON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Ix»nc  established.  Suite?  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK.  Manager. 


WINTER  at  the  GRANVILLE. — Replete  with  Home  comfort. 

*  *  Hydropathic.  Turkish.  Oxone.  Saline.  Plunge,  and  Medical  Baths.  Billiard  and  Con¬ 
cert  Roonis  :  American  Bowline  Alley;  beautiful  Views.  Sea  and  Shipping.  Table-d*h.  tc 
6.30  P.M _ Vddress,  The  ^LvNAGBtt,  St.  Lawrvncc-on-Sea,  Ramsgate. 

HPHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

i  August  13,1870  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  thefinest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M.  F.  DENT. Chronometer,  Watch. and  Clock  Maker 
totiu-tj  leen .  431  •"  K'Di  :  i  >  rREET.  (  I!  \  dNu  v  •: 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

A  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Chief  Offices_53  BEDFORD  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Taid- up  Capital,  over  £250.000. 

The  Special  Features  of  this  System  are:  • 

Payment  of  Premiums  for  limited  periods  instead  of  for  whole  lifetime. 

Every  Premium  secures  a  Policy  Kir  relative  proportion  of  Assurance. 

Investment  of  whole  ot  net  Premiums  in  Trust  t  «r  Policy-holders. 

Abolition  of  all  conditions  os  to  Travelling  and  Residence  abroad. 

Surrender  value  ot  Policies  liberal,  and  fixed  at  time  of  issue. 

L  an?  at  n  low  rate  of  intere>t  on  simple  U  p  -;t  of  Positive  Notes. 

Positive  Policies  are  unconditional,  and  absolutely  indisputable. 


Policies  for  Whole  Life,  Short  Terms.  Endowment,  and  Joint  Lives, 

Application  1 
obtained  on  application  to 


Forms  of  Application  for  Assurance,  the  Rates  of  Premium,  and  all  information  can  be 
ulio 


F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE. 

HE  retirement  of  Air.  Gladstone  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party  has  now  passed  out  of  the  region 
of  speculation.  It  has  been  publicly  announced  as  an 
actual  fact  in  a  letter '  from  Air.  Gladstone  himself  to 
Lord  Granville  ;  and,  although  the  party  will  heartily 
concur  in  Lord  Granville’s  expression  of  regret  and  ex¬ 
postulation,  it  will  have  no  hope  of  shaking  the  resolution 
of  Air.  Gladstone.  As  if  to  preclude  all  attempts  to  make 
him  change  his  determination,  Air.  Gladstone  let  Lord 
Granville  know  that  at  this  particular  period  of  the  year, 
when  Parliament  is  on  the  eve  of  meeting,  when  the 
measures  of  the  Cabinet  will  soon  be  announced,  and  when 
the  duties  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  are  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  he  lias  some  special  business  of  his 
own  which  will  engage  his  attention.  He  has  taken  his 
course,  and  he  has  taken  it  after  much  deliberation.  He 
has  offered  for  sale  his  house  in  town,  and  is  g-oiim 
henceforth  to  lead  such  a  life  as  it  best  suits  him 
to  lead.  He  will  write  many  pamphlets,  and  some  books  ; 
he  will  revel  in  ecclesiastical  literature  and  in  the  appre¬ 
ciation  and  expression  of  minute  shades  of  ecclesiastical 
differences.  He  will  cut  down  trees  with  the  remai-kable 
degree  of  strength  which  has  been  spared  him  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  He  will  occupy  himself  with  social  pleasures 
and  rural  duties.  Occasionally  he  will  come  to  London, 
look  in  at  AVestminster  to  see  if  anything  is  going  on,  and 
perhaps  give  himself  the  treat  of  joiuiug  in  a  debate.  It  is 
a  scheme  for  spending  the  closing  years  of  life,  not  in  a 
great-  or  patriotic  or  self-denying  manner,  but  still  in  a 
manner  that  is  comfortable,  attractive,  and  honourable. 
To  the  nation  the  course  taken  by  Air.  Gladstone  is  in¬ 
jurious,  and  to  his  party  it  is  disastrous.  The  House  of 
Commons  rules  the  nation,  and  there  are  now  only  two 
men  left  who  can  rule  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  is  a 
national  loss  that  the  younger  of  the  two  should  announce 
that  he  is  sick  of  politics,  and  is  going  to  while  away 
his  time  in  AVales.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  Air.  Gladstone,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  adds  to  the  greatness  and  elevates  the  tone 
of  the  Assembly  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Liberal 
party  has  also  its  own  very  special  reasons  for  de¬ 
ploring  the  withdrawal  of  Air.  Gladstone.  For  the 
moment,  the  Liberals  can  hardly  be  called  a  party  at  all. 
They  are  like  sheep  going  astray  in  a  land  with  little 
pasture  and  many  precipices,  who  have  just  been  told  by 
their  shepherd  that  he  is  disgusted  with  sheep- watching 
aud  is  going  to  take  a  public-house  and  retire,  but  that  he 
will  occasionally  look  round  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on. 
Possibly,  too,  the  electors  of  Greenwich  may  have  a  dim 
notion  that  the  pnrposes  he  now  proposes  to  serve  are  not 
precisely  those  which  they  were  invited  to  proseente  by 
seizing  on  the  glory  of  returning  the  late  Premier.  But 
neither  the  claims  of  the  nation,  nor  the  wails  of  Liberals, 
nor  the  disappointment  of  Greenwich  are  likely  to  move  the 
resolution  of  Air.  Gladstone.  He  has  made  his  choice, 
and  is  lost  to  political  life.  Henceforth  he  will  occupy 
the  position  of  an  English  Espartero  ;  and  will  confine  his 
jiolitical  activity  to  occasionally  offering  the  disregarded 
utterances  of  a  sequestered  veteran,  and  to  blessing  affec¬ 
tionately  such  of  his  Liberal  admirers  as  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  pilgrimages  to  his  mountain  home. 

But  in  one  sense  Air.  Gladstone  is  perfectly  free  to 
choose.  Ho  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  a  man  of  sixty- 
five,  who  has  passed  forty-two  years  in  active  Parliamentary 
life,  is  not  at  liberty  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  his 


existence  as  be  wishes.  He,  too,  has  his  claims,  and  he  may 
claim  that  he  shall  approach  the  solemn  hour  of  death  iu 
the  mode  which  to  him  seems  most  fitting.  He  has  his 
own  notions  of  the  duties  of  each  individual  man  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  his  Alaker,  and  he  wants  to  carry  them  out. 
He  has  worked  hard,  and  this  is  the  repose  after  work 
which  lie  says  he  cannot  forego.  Every  oue  has  an  outer 
and  an  inner  existence,  and  Air.  Gladstone,  like  Socrates, 
has  his  Dcemon  whispering  to  him  that  his  inner  existence 
is  that  for  which  henceforth  he  must  most  care.  The 
friends  of  Socrates  bowed  in  reverential  submission  to  the 
announcement  of  the  heavenly  intimations  by  which  their 
master  professed  to  be  guided,  and  the  friends  of  Air. 
Gladstone  must  do  the  same.  Hor  need  they  be  much 
surprised  or  disconcerted  if  he  too  offers  a  cock  to 
HIsculapius.  Air.  Gladstone’s  theological  pamphlets  may 
not  be  very  wise  or  profound,  but,  like  the  sacrifice  of 
Socrates,  they  accord  with  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  the 
prepossessions  of  his  life.  Some  of  the  objections  to  them 
will  also  disappear  when  they  can  be  no  longer  associated 
with  practical  consequences  in  politics.  If  Air.  Gladstone 
is  to  be  a  Welsh  squire,  it  will  not  much  signify  that 
he  should  he  four  years  behindhand  in  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Vatican,  or  that  he 
should  invent  puzzles  as  to  allegiance  for  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  very  haziness  of  his 
theological  views  also,  while  it  partly  accounts  for  his 
ardour  iu  ecclesiastical  questions,  contributes  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  publications,  and  puts  him  on  a  footing  of 
comfortable  equality  with  those  who  answer  or  support 
him.  A  statesman  might  very  properly  think  as  many 
times  before  he  fanned  the  flames  of  religious  controversy 
as  before  he  demolished  the  House  of  Lords,  but  a  literary 
Welsh  gentleman  can  scribble  on  as  he  pleases.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unreasonable  notion  entertained  in  some 
quarters  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  ask  that,  if  Air. 
Gladstone  writes  pamphlets,  he  should  write  good  ones. 
But  this  is  making  a  very  harsh  demand  on  a  retired 
politician.  A  judge  who  has  earned  his  pension  and  thinks 
he  has  a  taste  for  art  may  take  to  painting  without  being- 
called  on  solemnly  to  paint  good  pictures.  It  is  enough  if 
he  gets  through  his  mornings  harmlessly  and  happily,  and 
if  the  frames  at  least  of  his  performances  make  the  walls 
of  his  drawing-room  more  lively.  Air.  Gladstone’s  literary 
tastes  seem  precisely  those  which  are  most  appropriate  to 
learned  leisure.  An  infinite  capacity  for  proving  that  every¬ 
thing  is  foreshadowed  in  Homer,  and  a  relish  for  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  Pontifical  speeches  or  decrees,  are  not  perhaps  very 
great  things  in  themselves,  but  they  seem  admirably  suited 
to  furnish  a  stock-in-trade  to  an  elderly  politician  who 
wishn  to  lead  a  life  of  laborious  idleness  in  the  country. 

Something,  too,  may  perhaps  he  said  in  mitigation  of 
the  resentment  which  what  will  be  called  his  desertion 
will  awaken  in  the  Liberal  party.  Had  Air.  Cardwell  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Commons,  there  would  have  been  an  avail¬ 
able  leader,  and  consequently  the  irritation  of  the  party 
would  have  been  much  less.  But  Air.  Gladstone  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  because  Air.  Cardwell  fancied  being  a 
viscount.  The  time  must  in  any  case  have  come  when  the 
Liberal  party  would  have  to  get  on  without  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone.  A  successor  must  one  day  have  been  chosen  by  lot, 
if  by  nothing  else.  There  is  apparently  no  prospect  of  a 
Liberal  leader  being  for  some  yeai’S  called  on  to  form  a 
Alinistry,  but  let  us  suppose  that  in  four  or  five  years’  time 
the  occasion  arose.  At  seventy  Air.  Gladstone  might  not 
improbably  he  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  Premiership, 
and  yet  to  replace  him  then  might  be  more  difficult  than 
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to  find  a  new  chief  of  the  party  now.  So  long  as  he  leads 
the  Opposition,  every  other  member  of  the  Opposition  is 
overshadowed.  No  one  has  either  the  desire  or  t lie  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  what  is  in  him.  But  if  lie  is  withdrawn,  the 
Opposition  will  have  ample  leisure  to  discover  which  is  the 
best  man  among  them.  There  must  be  somedecent  andunob- 
jectionable  person  selected  to  go  through  the  formal  duties 
of  leadership,  to  join  in  votes  to  the  Royal  Family,  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  debates  on  the  Address,  and  to  inter¬ 
change  small  talk  with  tho  Liberal  Whip.  But  the  prize 
of  future  eminence  may  be  exposed  to  unreserved  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  Liberals  may  gradually  discover  who  is 
the  unknown  great  man  under  whom  they  will  be  content 
to  rank  themselves.  The  main  duty  of  the  Liberals,  as  they 
themselves  own,  will  for  some  time  be  to  watch  the  Bills  of 
the  Conservatives  ;  and  this  duty  is  not  one  that  seems  to 
impose  so  awful  a  tax  on  human  powers  that  Liberals  need 
despair  of  finding  some  one  capable  of  adequately  fulfilling 
it.  Besides,  the  Liberal  party  is  not  only  in  want  of  a 
leader;  it  is  also  in  want  of  a  policy;  and  although  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  give  it  the  former,  he  could  not  give  it 
the  latter.  Either  the  Liberal  party  will  break  up,  and 
its  more  moderate  section  will  join  the  moderate  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Conservatives,  or  it  will  once  more  be 
welded  together  by  considerable  questions  being  started 
on  which  all  sections  of  the  party  can  agree.  If  the 
former  is  to  happen,  Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  is  not  the 
man  to  preside  over  the  experiment.  He  is  not,  and  could 
not  be,  himself,  unless  supported  by  a  popular  movement 
and  working  for  large  ends.  It  would  be  equally  beneath 
him,  and  alien  to  him,  to  manoeuvre  until  he  could  get  a 
timid  and  decorous  Whig  or  Coalition  Government  into 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  exhausted  the  questions 
on  which  he  could  command  popular  support,  and  which  he 
could  present  with  enthusiastic  confidence  in  a  popular 
shape.  He  neither  could  nor  would  invent  questions 
merely  on  the  speculation  of  a  possible  popularity  attach¬ 
ing  to  them  ;  and  he  leaves  to  other  men  and  other  times 
the  suggestion,  the  guidance,  and  the  success  of  movements 
which  may  be  really  popular. 


TIIE  SPANISH  RESTORATION. 

HP  WO  years  ago,  when  a  Republic  had  been  proclaimed 
JL  in  Spain  a  few  days  before,  some  enthusiasts  even  in 
England  boasted  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  delight 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  had  involved  neither 
bloodshed  nor  confiscation.  An  experience  of  some  weeks 
was  required  to  prove  that  a  Spanish  Federal  Republic  in¬ 
volved  anarchy  and  national  dissolution.  After  a  rapid 
succession  in  office  of  charlatans  and  traitors,  the  most 
eloquent  and  least  dishonest  of  the  Republican  leaders  could 
only  mitigate  tho  evils  which  he  had  helped  to  introduce  by 
renouncing  in  practice  the  principles  which  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  preaching.  The  Bourbon  Restoration  has  been 
welcomed  with  anticipations  not  less  sanguine  and  better 
justified.  The  latest  revolution  is  approved,  not  by  a 
socialist  rabble,  but  by  the  aristocracy,  by  tho  most  respect¬ 
able  part  of  the  middle  class,  and  by  the  friends  of  order. 
It  is  well  that  the  unfortunate  work  of  six  years  is  effaced, 
including  two  ultra-democratic  Constitutions  which  had 
been  already  forgotten.  Hereditary  monarchy  resting  on  a 
more  or  less  legitimate  title  is  tho  best  form  of  government 
which  has  yet  been  devised  for  European  States.  A  King  of 
Spain  who  professes  to  acknowledge  constitutional  restraints 
has  a  prerogative  more  definite,  more  limited,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  effective,  than  the  undetermined  powers  of  a 
President  or  Dictator.  Governing  by  sufferance,  Serrano 
could  assume  any  authority  which  he  might  consider  neces- 
sary  or  expedient,  while  a  King  can  in  ordinary  cases  only 
act  through  responsible  Ministers.  The  Cortes  which  must 
be  shortly  convoked  will  have  no  power  to  amuse  itself 
with  making  a  Constitution,  for  Ali-'ONSO  XII.  succeeds  to 
the  rights  which  were  forfeited  by  his  mother.  A  states¬ 
man  of  mature  years  in  the  place  of  a  promising  boy  might 
possibly  succeed  in  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  free  and 
orderly  system  of  government.  If  the  present  reign  lasts 
lor  a  few  years,  the  same  result  may  be  accomplished.  There 
are  fortunately  no  longer  any  Pretenders  in  the  way,  with 
the  exception  of  Don  Carlos,  whose  chances  are  greatly 
diminished  by  the  restoration  of  a  King  as  legitimate 
as  himself.  Foreign  princes  have  received  intelligible 
warning  that  they  have  no  business  in  Spain.  It  is  an 


interesting  reflection  that,  but  for  the  interregnum  which 
is  now  ended,  there  would  have  been  no  Hohenzollern 
candidature,  and  perhaps  no  French  and  German  war. 

Cautious  politicians  will  remember  that  the  young  Kino 
is  putting  bis  harness  on,  and  not  taking  it  off.  Of  his 
personal  character  and  capacity  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  at  bis  age  it  is  impossible  that  be  should  govern  the 
country.  The  Ministers  who  may  be  appointed  for  him 
will  have  a  great  advantage  over  their  recent  predecessors 
in  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  an  ostensible  superior 
who  is  a  symbol  of  supreme  authority.  If  any  sentiment 
of  imaginative  loyalty  still  survives  in  Spain,  the  errors  of 
the  actual  rulers  of  the  country  will  perhaps  be  imputed 
to  themselves,  while  the  King  will  receive  the  credit  of 
their  wisdom  or  fortune.  When  Louis  XIV.  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  in  early  youth,  be  profited 
by  the  unpopularity  as  well  as  by  the  ability  of  Mazaein, 
who  bad  governed  in  bis  stead.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  modern  Spanish  King  will  be  as  favourably 
judged.  It  may  be  hoped  that  King  Alfonso  will 
escape  the  imminent  danger  of  subjection  to  the 
baneful  influence  of  tbe  cx-Queen.  He  is  perhaps 
happily  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  morally,  if 
not  politically,  excused  her  deposition  ;  and  bis  advisers 
are  bound  to  warn  him  of  the  consequences  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration  directed  by  nuns,  by  confessors,  and  by 
profligate  favourites.  Tbe  effusive  tenderness  of  tbe  Pope, 
though  it  may  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  discourag- 
iug  the  Garlists,  may  be  in  itself  a  source  of  danger.  Tbe 
majority  of  Spaniards  may  perLaps  prefer  a  King  who  is 
professedly  orthodox  or  even  decently  devout ;  but  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  are  more  unseemly  in  a  man  than  in  a 
woman,  and  even  tbe  Spaniards  would  be  ashamed  of  the 
restoration  of  obsolete  intolerance.  Queen  Isabella  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  compounding  for  any  sins  which  she  may  have 
committed  by  placing  her  political  influence  at  the  disposal 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  shortly  before  her  fall  sent  her  the 
Golden  Rose,  which  is  reserved  for  the  most  deserving 
princesses  ;  but  she  alienated  tbe  affections  of  her  subjects 
more  effectually  by  her  subserviency  to  the  Church  than 
by  tbe  personal  obliquities  which  probably  suggested  to 
her  the  necessity  of  doing  penance  at  the  expense  of  her 
subjects.  Her  son  will  find  it  hard  to  combine  the  approval 
of  the  hierarchy  with  the  good  will  of  the  nation. 

It  appears  from  the  most  authentic  accounts  that  the 
enthusiasm  said  to  have  been  displayed  at  Barcelona  and 
elsewhere  is  altogether  imaginary.  The  people,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  long  custom,  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  tbe 
army ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  feel  grati¬ 
tude  for  a  revolution  in  which  they  are  not  consulted. 
The  King  has  friends  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  classes  ;  hut  the  populace,  where  it  is  not  Republican, 
has  probably  been  rendered  indifferent  by  incessant  changes. 
The  generals  who  have  effected  the  Restoration  are  not 
likely  to  undo  their  own  work,  as  they  have  neither  an 
alternative  Pretender  to  produce  nor  any  inclination  for  a 
Republic.  It  would  appear  that  they  already  appreciate 
the  embarrassment  which  may  be  caused  by  a  nominal 
King.  The  Ministers  are  not  anxious  for  the  presence  of 
Don  Alfonso  at  Madrid,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  proper 
place  of  the  King  is  at  tbe  head  of  tho  army.  If  any 
meaning  is  imbedded  in  the  conventional  phrases  of  royal 
proclamat  ions,  the  young  King  has  been  advised  to  profess 
eagerness  for  military  glory  ;  but  if  the  Spaniards  were  a 
humorous  nation,  they  would  perceive  the  absurdity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  boy  tbe  nominal  commander  of  an  army  which 
includes  veteran  officers.  A  King  who  by  reason  of 
tender  age  or  any  other  cause  of  disability  is  unable  to 
exercise  bis  functions  may  ostensibly  administer  a  civil 
Government  with  less  inconvenience  than  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  bis  conduct  of  a  campaign.  The  war  in  the 
North  is,  if  tbe  insurgent  chief  may  bo  believed,  likely 
to  bo  protracted.  Don  Carlos  regarded  a  Republic  with 
disgust,  but  be  is  still  more  shocked  by  tbe  spectacle  of 
a  Monarchy  not  represented  by  himself.  The  orthodoxy 
which  has  earned  the  confidence  and  the  benediction  of 
the  Pope  is  to  Don  Carlos  more  obnoxious  than  open 
infidelity.  More  Catholic  than  the  infallible  Head  of  the 
Church,  he  utterly  disbelieves  in  the  piety  of  his  cousin, 
and  accordingly  he  persists  in  re-establishing  the  true 
faith  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  impossible  for  the  moment 
to  judge  whether  the  Carlist  manifesto  indicates  hope  or 
despair.  Although  it  would  be  absurd  that  the  young 
King  should  take  the  place  of  Serrano  at  the  head  of 
the  arrnv,  his  title  is  likely  to  attract  the  allegiance  of 
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those  officers  who  adhered  to  Don  Carlos  because  he 
was  the  only  champion  of  the  cause  of  royalty.  The 
campaign  must  be  conducted  by  the  generals  who  have 
promoted  or  accepted  the  Restoration. 

The  young  King  will  have  no  embarrassment  to  fear 
in  his  foreign  relations.  All  Powei’s  will  be  either 
neutral  or  friendly,  although  it  is  said  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is  dissatisfied  by  the  King’s  unseasonable  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Pope.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
former  Government  two  German  vessels  are  to  cruise  in 
Spanish  waters  for  the  repression  of  such  outrages  as  that 
which  was  recently  committed  by  the  Carlists  against  a 
German  merchant  vessel.  The  prospect  of  finishing  the 
civil  war  is  perhaps  more  favourable  since  the  Restoration. 
The  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  Monarchy  will  depend 
on  domestic  policy.  Some  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  already  adopted  are  objectionable,  not  in  themselves, 
but  on  account  of  the  disproportionate  importance  which 
seems  to  be  attached  to  trifling  matters.  Titles  of  nobility 
and  orders  of  knighthood  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
Republicans  would  naturally  have  returned  with  the 
Monarchy,  but  there  was  no  need  of  hurry.  Pew  persons 
in  or  out  of  Spain  knew  whether  the  titles  which  were 
habitually  used  had  any  validity;  and  even  now  the  rank 
which  they  designate  involves  no  legal  privilege.  Orders 
of  knighthood  were  still  less  urgently  required,  unless  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  confer  honorary  rewards  on  the 
generals  who  headed  the  late  movement.  Par  more  im¬ 
portant  questions  will  arise  when  the  new  Government  at¬ 
tempts  to  fulfil  its  pledge  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  Church.  The  late  Chief  of  the  Rxecutive  power 
was  not  unfriendly  to  the  clergy,  though  the  Nuncio, 
who  had  quitted  Madrid  in  the  days  of  the  Republic, 
had  not  yet  returned.  The  priests  have  in  a  few  large 
towns  been  subjected  to  affronts,  and  they  may  probably 
elsewhere  have  suffered  injustice  during  the  recent  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  chief  danger  which  besets  a  Royal  patron  of 
the  Church  is  that  he  may  become  subject  to  its  influence. 
Intelligent  Spaniards  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if 
the  King  could  have  waited  a  few  weeks  for  the  Pope’s 
benediction.  Blessings  from  Rome  have  in  modern  times 
too  often  failed  to  produce  an  immediate  temporal  advan¬ 
tage.  There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  antipathy 
which  ecclesiastical  bigotry  has  produced  in  Spain  than  the 
foundation  and  growth,  in  Madrid  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  of  Protestantism  at  a  time  when  it  is  unpro¬ 
gressive  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  King’s 
Government  rashly  suspended  two  Protestant  newspapers 
on  the  ground,  as  the  apologists  of  the  Ministers  assert, 
that  they  were  Republican  as  well  as  heretical,  but  the 
suspension  has  now  been  removed.  Alfonso  XII.  may 
be  well  assured  that  his  predecessors  have  demonstrated 
the  hopelessness  of  founding  a  Government  on  the  com¬ 
bined  support  of  the  army  and  the  clergy. 


WORKING-CLASS  MEMBERS. 

A  T  a  late  meeting  of  the  revolutionary  Club  of  many 
names,  under  its  title  of  “  Labour  Representation 
“  League,”  the  President  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Walton,  now  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  would  shortly  “enter  the  House  which  he 
“  helped,  to  build.”  If  Mr.  Walton  was  thirty  years 
ago  a  journeyman  mason,  and  if  he  has  since  raised 
himself  by  ability  and  prudence  into  a  position  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  his  career  can  certainly  form  no  objection 
to  his  Parliamentary  pretensions.  There  are  already 
sever al  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have 
formerly  worked  for  wages;  and  although  they  have 
probably  discovered  the  disadvantages  of  their  comparative 
want  of  education,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
want  of  consideration  or  respect  on  the  part  of  their  col¬ 
leagues.  The  principal  reason  for  doubting  the  expediency 
of  returning  Mr.  Walton  for  Stoke  is  that  lie  is  supported 
by  the  demagogues  and  revolutionary  theorists  who',  under 
various  collective  designations,  associate  themselves  together 
tor  the  purpose  sometimes  of  abolishing  propertv  and 
sometimes  of  taking  the  preliminary  step  of  conferring 
absolute  power  on  the  numerical  majority  of  the  popm 
iation.  Mr.  James  Beal,  who  is  also  the  prompter  of 
Lord  Elcho  in  his  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
metropolitan  Republic,  Mr.  George  Potter,  Mr.  Odgee 
and  Mr.  Aptlegartii  are  not  satisfactory  sponsors  for  the 
political  qualifications  of  an  unknown  candidate.  Some  of 


them  were,  and  perhaps  are,  members  of  the  International 
League,  of  the  Land  Reform  or  Confiscation  League,  and 
of  other  Associations  for  turning  the  world  upside  down. 
As  a  Labour  Representation  League  the  party  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  policy  implied  by  its  other  multiform 
denominations ;  yet  most  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  be 
conscious  that  their  proposed  representation  of  a  single 
class  required  apology  or  evasion.  Since  the  abolition  of  a 
property  qualification  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  working-men,  if  the  constituencies  think  it  desirable 
to  dispense  with  the  securities  for  capacity  and  independence 
which  consist  in  station,  in  knowledge,  and  in  pecuniary 
competence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tradition  or  pre¬ 
judice  exercises  much  influence  over  political  opinion  and 
conduct.  It  is  still  thought,  in  spite  of  the  Labour  Repre¬ 
sentation  League,  that  the  supremacy  of  poverty  and  igno¬ 
rance  would  result  in  misgovernment,  in  universal  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  finally  in  the  transfer  of  power  from  a 
Parliament  of  working-men  to  some  more  trustworthy 
body.  Even  in  the  United  States,  though  woi’kmen  are 
the  objects  of  profuse  and  servile  adulation,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  elected  to  any  legislative  or  administra¬ 
tive  office.  One  or  two  artisans  have,  by  means  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  at  different  times  found  their  way  into 
French  Assemblies,  where  they  have  remained  in  utter 
obscurity.  It  is  not  known  that  the  wildly  revolutionary 
Cortes  elected  under  the  Spanish  Republic  included  a 
single  working-man. 

Mr.  Newton,  lately  elected  President  of  the  Labour 
Representation  League,  may  be  excused  for  repeating  the 
cant  phrases  of  more  ambitious  Radical  orators.  He  also 
kindly  advises  the  moderate  Liberals  to  sink  the  differences 
which  divide  them  from  the  promoters  of  revolution.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  anticipated  him  in  an  invitation  which 
would  be  an  insult  if  its  purport  had  been  distinctly 
understood.  According  to  Mr.  Newton,  “  the  religious 
<9  world  had  obtained  representation,  as  was  seen  in  tho 
“  removal  of  religious  disabilities.”  The  repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts  and  of  the  law  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  Parliament  was  effected  before  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
on  secular  grounds,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  by  reli¬ 
gious  factions.  The  analogy  between  either  political  or 
religious  parties  and  the  working  classes  is  altogether 
fallacious.  The  divisions  of  legitimate  parties  ought  not 
to  coincide  with  social  or  economical  distinctions.  The 
organization  of  a  class  for  the  exclusive  promotion  of  its 
own  special  interests  becomes  mischievous  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  acquisition  of  political  power.  An  army 
must  be  commanded  by  officers,  and  not  by  privates.  In 
every  factory  and  workshop  the  direction  of  labour  is 
entrusted  to  functionaries  who  by  the  nature  of  their 
employment  arc  excluded  from  the  working  class,  although 
they  may  have  in  many  instances  risen  from  its  ranks. 
It  the  workmen  are  not  bent  on  the  attainment  of  some 
special  benefit  for  themselves,  they  will  seldom  be  in¬ 
clined  to  prefer  one  of  their  own  number  to  a  candidate 
belonging  to  the  middle  or  upper  class.  It  is  true 
that  the  experiment  has  not  been  fairly  tried;  for  tho 
so-called  working-class  politicians  are  invariably  pro¬ 
fessional  agitators.  An  ordinary  carpenter  or  mason 
is  not  likely  to  think  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  Mr.  Walton, 
who  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  working-man,  succeeds  in  the 
contest  for  the  representation  of  Stoke.  He  believes  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  Liberal  candidate,  and 
probably  the  local  managers  have  found  it  expedient  to 
support  him.  The  Ballot  has  largely  diminished  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  committees  and  petty  provincial  leaders  by  enablin  g 
voters  who  would  not  openly  desert  their  party  or  their 
colour  to  act  on  their  own  independent  judgment.  Any 
moderate  Liberals  who  may  be  found  in  the  "borough  will 
probably  prefer  a  Conservative  candidate  to  the  political 
associate  of  Mr.  Beal  and  Mr.  Odger.  At  Northampton, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  Radical  borough  in  tho 
kingdom,  Mr.  Beadlaugh  accomplished  the  feat,  which  ho 
had  often  denounced,  of  dividing  the  Liberal  party.  Mr. 
\V Alton,  though  ho  is  less  notorious,  apparently  belongs  to 
the  same  school  of  politicians,  and  he  will  scarcely  be  more 
acceptable  to  prudent  voters,  though  they  may  have  hitherto 
called  themselves  Liberals.  The  outgoing  member,  Mr. 
Melly,  though  he  professed  extreme  opinions,  has  justified 
by  his  recent  preference  of  business  to  politics  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  commonly  attends  prosperous  traders.  Thu 
diffidence  between  a  Liberal  capitalist  and  a  real  or  nominal 
workman  would  soon  disclose  itself  if  measures  affectin'’’ 
property  were  discussed  in  Parliament. 
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Professor  Beesly  regards  with  affable  condeseension  the 
probable  continuance  for  some  time  longer  of  Parliamentary 
institutions.  He  nevertheless  attributes  some  portion  of 
his  own  influence  with  the  working  classes  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  and  his  friends  have  neither  a  desire  to  enter 
the  House  of  Commons  nor  any  strong  belief  in  the  utility 
of  Parliaments.  In  the  meantime  he  co-operates  with  the 
Labour  Representation  League  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the 
election  of  working-men ;  and  it  might  be  almost  suspected 
that  lie  foresaw  the  tendency  of  a  thoroughly  democratic 
Parliament  to  destroy  itself  .  The  Positivists  have  never 
succeeded  in  making  intelligible  to  strangers  their  own 
schemes  for  the  government  of  the  world.  Intolerant  of 
kings,  of  aristocracies,  and  of  the  middle  class,  they  are 
nevertheless  entirely  sceptical  as  to  the  advantage  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  and  indeed  of  suffrage  in  general.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beesj.y  says  that  lie  regards  the  working  class  as 
identical  with  the  people,  or  with  the  community  ;  and 
perhaps  he  would  reduce  societyto  a  dead  level  of  equality, 
only  varied  by  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  hierarchy. 
Not  long  since  Professor  Beesly  denounced  the  policy  of 
Prince  Bismarck  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  even  a  false  Church 
maintains  a  protest  against  the  unrighteous  supremacy 
of  the  State;  but  Professor  Beesly  and  his  friends  are 
perhaps  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  Germans,  be¬ 
cause  they  regard  them  as  enemies  of  Prance,  the  sacred 
country  of  Comte.  The  votaries  of  pure  reason  arc 
especially  subject  to  the  influence  of  capricious  sentiment. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  agitators  of  the 
Labour  Representation  League  and  all  the  other  Leagues 
and  Clubs  should  repose  confidence  in  their  favourite 
philosophers  on  the  express  ground  of  their  contempt  for 
Parliaments.  Humbler  demagogues  are  prone  rather 
to  exaggerate  the  harm  which  Parliaments  have  done  in 
former  times,  and  the  beneficent  changes  which  will  be 
effected  by  future  Parliaments  consisting  of  working-men. 
The  devotees  of  the  Comtist  priesthood  consist  ex¬ 
clusively  of  those  who  may  reasonably  aspire  to  become 
members  of  the  privileged  order.  The  real  basis  of  the 
alliance  between  political  artisans  and  Positivist  preachers 
is  their  common  enmity  to  existing  institutions.  One  of 
the  allies  hopes  that  the  result  would  be  a  despotism  of  the 
rabble,  which  to  the  Positivist  section  would  be  intolerable 
anarchy.  There  is  no  reason  why  Professor  Beesly  should 
not  use  any  instruments  which  may  seem  likely  to  bo  useful 
for  his  own  purposes,  nor  can  he  be  accused  of  any  want  of 
candour  in  explaining  his  real  opinions.  He  told  the  League 
with  perfect  truth  that  before  the  last  election  the  working¬ 
men  had  overrated  their  power,  and  he  urged  them  to  take 
warning  by  their  failure.  One  mistake  which  they  have 
made  is  now  irreparable.  The  Ballot  has  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  its  promoters,  who,  while  they  rightly  foresaw  that 
it  would  diminish  the  influence  of  rank,  of  property,  and  of 
character,  overlooked  the  difficulties  which  it  would  inter¬ 
pose  in  the  way  of  democratic  organization.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  sutler  deterioration.  The  election  of  half-a-dozen 
candidates  such  as  Mr.  Walton  would  not  create  any  serious 
inconvenience.  , 


MARSHAL  MACMAHON  AND  IIIS  MINISTERS. 

riAIIE  Orleanist  contrivance  which  was  to  give  France 
X  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  Second  Chamber  was 
probably  represented  to  the  President  as  very  much  more 
promising  than  it  really  was.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Marshal  MacMahon  would  have  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Assembly  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance  if  lie  had 
known  how  little  weight  his  Message  would  carry.  For 
more  than  a  year  past  it  has  seemed  likely  that  hi:  meant 
as  a  last  rcsoui’cc  to  come  forward  in  his  own  person,  and 
to  overawe  the  Assembly  by  the  unknown  terrors  of  his 
displeasure.  There  was  a  time  perhaps  when  this 
step  would  really  have  had  some  influence.  But 
in  the  interval  the  Marshal  has  been  steadily  divest¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  means  of  making  his  intervention 
formidable.  There  are  two  things  which  are  within  his 
power  to  do.  He  can  resign,  and  he  can  declare  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  govern  without  the  Assembly.  Bn  .  as  the 
Times  Correspondent  has  pointed  out,  his  repeated  as¬ 
sertions  of  his  intention  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs 
till  1SS0  have  had  precisely  the  s-nne  effect  as  M.  Tmuis’s 
repeated  offers  of  resignation.  Nobody  believed  that  M. 


Thiers  would  abandon  power,  because  he  was  always  saying 
he  would  go,  and  not  going  after  all.  Nobody  believes 
that  Marshal  MacMahon  will  abandon  power,  because 
his  declarations  to  the  contrary  are  so  uniform  and 
so  well  borne  out  by  all  that  is  known  of  his 
conduct.  It  is  much  the  same  thing  as  regards  a 
coup  d'etat.  The  Marshal  is  considered  too  honest  to 
attempt  anything  serious  in  this  direction.  He  might 
possibly  allow  rather  a  long  interval  between  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  existing  Assembly  and  the  convocation  of  a 
new  one;  but  that  is  the  worst  that  is  expected  of  him. 
France  has  lately  been  so  much  happier  during  the  recess 
than  during  the  Session  tliat  this  prospect  is  not  specially 
alarming. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  debate  provoked 
by  the  Marshal’s  Message  the  attitude  of  parties  towards 
the  Constitutional  Laws  lias  very  much  changed.  The 
politicians  in  whom  the  Mabshal  is  supposed  to  have 
the  greatest  confidence  are  now  anxious  to  get  these 
Bills  out  of  the  way.  They  intend,  it  seems,  to 
declare  the  discussion  of  them  urgent,  and  by  this 
means  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  formalities  which 
ordinarily  delay  the  translation  of  Bills  into  laws.  The 
details  of  a  Constitution  seem  hardly  things  to  be  thus 
hurried  over,  and  considering  how  persistently  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  has  striven  to  delay  similar  discussions,  there  is 
an  apparent  inconsistency  in  its  being  done  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  may  fairly  reply,  however,  that  by  this  time 
everybody  knows  that  the  Assembly  is  altogether  unable 
to  pass  Constitutional  Laws  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  sooner 
its  impotence  can  be  made  clear  to  itself  the  sooner  the 
Government  can  apply  itself  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  absence  of  Constitutional  Laws.  The  Duke 
of  Broglie  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  dissolution  is  the  only  important  card  remaining  in  his 
hand ;  and  though  from  his  point  of  view  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  card  to  play,  the  choice  may  perhaps  lie 
between  playing  it  and  seeing  the  control  of  the  game 
pass  out  of  his  hands  altogether.  Now,  if  the  Duke  in¬ 
tends  to  take  office  on  the  understanding  that  he  will  dis¬ 
solve  before  again  leaving  it,  he  will  naturally  desire  to 
keep  on  as  good  terms  as  he  can  with  the  Assembly  which 
he  has  to  get  rid  of.  The  deputies  must  be  made  to  see 
clearly  that  the  Government  has  no  alternative  but  to  ask 
them  to  go  about  their  business.  Supposing  them  to  see 
this,  and  consequently  to  bear  no  malice  against  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  for  his  share  in  bringing  about  an 
inevitable  result,  they  may  be  persuaded  to  arm  him  with 
some  additional  powers  of  guiding  the  elections.  If  the 
discussion  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  is  spread  over  the 
whole  Session,  there  is  no  saying  what  may  not  turn  up  in 
the  meantime,  or  what  new  combinations  may  not  present 
themselves  with  a  promise  of  something  pleasanter  than  an 
immediate  dissolution  to  attract  the  Assembly’s  confidence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  can  be  driven  to  vote 
upon  the  Constitutional  Laws  without  further  delay,  tho 
divisions  which  proved  so  incurable  last  week  will  still 
exist  in  full  force,  and  even  the  deputies  who  most  dislike 
the  thought  of  facing  their  constituents  will  have  to  admit 
that  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

This  change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Centres 
has  produced  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  The  Left  Centre  a  year  ago  were  extremely  anxious 
to  have  the  Constitutional  Laws  declared  urgent.  But  at 
that  time  this  seemed  the  only  way  of  getting  them  dis¬ 
cussed  at  all.  and,  if  they  could  be  discussed,  it  was  thought 
possible  that  they  might  be  carried  in  a  form  which  the  Left 
Centre  could  accept  without  surrendering  their  principles. 
Urgency,  it  was  then  hoped,  would  be  a  prelude  to  adop¬ 
tion,  whereas  it  is  now  understood  that  it  will  be  only  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  rejection.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
Left  Centre  would  like  the  Constitutional  Laws  to  be  re¬ 
jected  in  a  more  leisurely  manner.  The  first  is  that  the 
chapter  of  accidents  may  even  yet  have  something  in  store  for 
them,  and  give  the  control  of  the  elections  to  M.  Difacre 
or  M.  Casimir-Perier  instead  of  to  the  Duke  of  Broglie. 
This  is  a  very  important  consideration  with  the  Left 
Centre.  No  one  can  say  positively  what  the  next  Assembly 
will  be  like,  or  how  much  influence  the  Government  will 
bo  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  electors.  Consequently 
no  party  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  composition  of 
tho  Cabinet  by  which  that  influence  will  be  exercised. 
This  is  probably  the  motive  that  deters  the  Left  Centre 
from  taking  a  more  decided  line  in  favour  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  inability  of  the  Assembly  to  frame  even  a  pro- 
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visional  Constitution  lias  been  so  abundantly  demonstrated, 
that  if  tbe  Left  Centre  were  to  go  along  with  the  Lett  in 
demanding  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  might  attract  enough  recruits  from  other 
sections  of  the  Assembly  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  pro¬ 
posal.  But  the  Left  Centre  would  like  to  be  more  certain 
of  the  result  before  venturing  upon  so  decisive  a  step,  and 
the  only  mode  in  which  any  degree  of  certainty  can  be 
attained  is  by  getting  the  command  of  the  administration 
during  the  time  that  the  elections  are  in  progress.  1  he 
Left  Centre  are  so  far  more  disposed  to  a  dissolution  than 
the  Right  Centre  that  they  would  probably  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  at  once  if  their  own  friends  were  in  office.  It  is  just 
possible  that  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  discussion  of 
the  Constitutional  Laws  some  combination  might  suggest 
itself  to  Marshal  MacMahon  which  would  give  the  Let  t 
Centre  this  advantage.  At  all  events,  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  it  in  any  other  way,  they  naturally  dislike 
the  proposal  to  cut  down  the  discussion  to  the  nar¬ 
rowest  permissible  limits.  The  other  reason  for  opposing 
urgency  is  that  in  debate  the  Left  Centre  will  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Right  Centre.  'They  have  better- 
speakers  and  a  more  presentable  cause.  They  can  point 
to  the  fair  prospect  of  a  settled  and  orderly  Republic  which 
was  offered  by  M.  Thiers,  and  compare  it  with  the  absence 
of  any  prospect  whatever  which  has  characterized  Marshal 
MacMahon’ s  rule.  They  can  remind  the  electors  how 
thoroughly  they  knew  their  own  minds  two  years  ago,  and 
appeal  to  them  to  prove  by  their  votes  that  a  change  of 
President,  about  which  they  were  not  consulted,  has  not 
changed  their  determination  to  establish  the  Conservative 
Republic.  It  is  never  easy  to  say  liow  far  votes  at 
elections  are  influenced  by  speeches  in  Parliament,  and 
least  of  all  in  a  country  like  France,  where  so  extraordina¬ 
rily  little  is  known  of  the  electorate,  or  of  the  motives 
which  determine  its  action.  But  when  the  question  is  not 
whether  to  employ  this  weapon  or  that,  but  simply  whethei 
to  employ  this  weapon  or  none  at  all,  it  matters  little  that 
its  effect  is  uncertain.  It  can  do  the  Left  Centre  no  harm 
to  have  their  case  laid  in  full  before  the  country,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  it  may  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  . 

The  immediate  situation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  this. 
The  existing  Cabinet  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  and  probably  of  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret-Pasquier.  Until  the  last  day  or  two  it  seemed 
likely  that  M.  de  Fourtou  would  be  included ;  but  it  is 
now  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  has  been  unable  to 
retain  both  his  Imperialist  and  his  Orleanist  allies,  and  that 
his  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier  implies  a 
final  breach  with  the  Bonapartists.  At  the  same  time  it 
implies  that  the  union  of  the  Centres  is  more  remote  than 
ever,  since  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier  represents  the 
most  Liberal  section  of  the  Right  Centre,  and  doubtless 
carries  it  with  him  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  The 
reconstructed  Cabinet  will  then  propose  urgency  for  the 
debate  on  the  Constitutional  Laws,  and  the  motion  will  be 
resisted  by  the  Left,  reinforced  probably  by  those  members 
of  the  Right  who  are  pledged  to  oppose  at  every  step  the 
organization  of  any  Government  except  the  Ring  s.  What¬ 
ever  else  is  wanting  during  the  coming  spring,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  the  display  of  unprofitable 
oratory.  _ 

GENERAL  GRANT  AND  LOUISIANA. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  last  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Louisiana  proves  that  he  has  abandoned  the  hope 
of  a  second  re-election.  The  Democrats  have  lately  shown 
that  they  at  present  command  a  majority ;  and,  among 
many  causes  which  have  secured  them  new  adherents,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  was  the  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Southern  policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  On  two 
or  three  occasions  the  President  has  employed  regular 
troops  to  decide  conflicting  claims  to  the  government  of 
Southern  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Kellogg,  who  has 
been  recognized  by  the  President  as  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
was  legally  elected ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ho  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  usurper  by  nearly  all  the  white  residents  of  the 
State.  The  President  himself  in  his  Message  to  the  Senate 
says  with  curious  simplicity,  not  that  Kellogg  was  legally 
elected,  but  that  on  a  balance  of  fraud  he  had  a  better  right 
than  his  competitor.  Vague  phrases  in  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  which  authorize  the  President  to  protect  State 
Governments  against  insurrection  were  certainly  not  in¬ 
tended  to  invest  him  with  absolute  jurisdiction  over  ques¬ 


tions  of  disputed  title.  If  the  President’s  claim  is  well 
founded,  he  might,  at  the  risk  of  impeachment,  establish 
Governors  and  Legislatures  fraudulently  elected  m  every 
State  of  the  Union.  His  proceedings  m  Louisiana  were 
the  more  suspicious  because  a  chief  manager  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  faction  in  New  Orleans  is  both  a  Federal  office-holder 
and  a  near  connexion  of  the  President.  It  may  perhaps 
be  plausibly  contended  that  the  decision  of  a  superior 
authority  in  cases  of  disputed  returns. is  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  of  civil  war  ;  but  in  the  course  of  eighty  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Constitution  there  had  been  no  precedent 
for  Federal  interference  between  competing  State  Govern¬ 
ments  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  power  of  appealing 
to  the  President  has  a  strong  tendency  to  encourage  fraud 
and  irregularity.  General  Grant  would  not  have  ventured 
to  assume  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  the  prerogative 
which  he  exercised  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Iwoyeais 
aero  he  relied,  with  not  unfounded  confidence,  on  the  sup¬ 
port  by  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  of  any 
measures  by  which  he  might  establish  or  confirm  e 
supremacy  of  the  party  in  the  Southern  States.  T  he  reac¬ 
tion  which  he  has  in  some  degree  provoked  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Republicans  also 
resent  encroachments  which  they  have  discovered  to  be 
unpopular;  and  the  ancient  jealousy  of  military  mterven- 
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tion  in  civil  government  is  not  unreasonably  revived.  The 
ready  obedience  which  is  paid  to  a  soldier  President  by  his 
lieutenants  reminds  politicians  that  even.  American  armies 
need  to  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  civil  authority. 
General  Sheridan  would  evidently  be  capable  of  a  proniui- 
ciamento  if  the  United  States  were  degraded  to  the  concu- 
tion  of  Spain  or  of  the  South  American  Republic. 

It  is  possible  that  General  Grant  may  have  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  that  Kellogg  was  regularly  elected,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  peace  to  maintain 
his  Government  by  force.  Two  years  later,  when  the  le- 
spectable  citizens  of  the  State  irregularly  superseded  a 
Government  w'hich  they  found  to  bo  intolerable,  the  cm  - 
ployment  of  Federal  troops  to  restore  the  authority  of 
Kellogg  was  more  excusable.  The  Conservatives,  satisfied 
with  the  publicity  of  their  protest,  abstained  from  all 
resistance  to  the  Federal  power ;  and  it  was  understood 
that  Kellogg  received  a  hint  from  Washington  that  lie 
must  not  rely  too  confidently  on  the  further  assistance  Oi 
his  patron.  At  a  recent  election  for  the  State  Legislature 
the  Democrats  or  Conservatives  had  obtained  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  forty;  but  the  Governor  had  appointed  a  Board 
of  his  own  choice  to  determine  contested  elections  until  the 
Legislature  shonld  meet,  and  it  was  well  known  that,  if 
the°  Republicans  could  secure  a  majority  m  the  first 
instance,  they  would  decide  all  the  contested  elections 
wdiich  remained  in  favour  of  the  candidates  of  their  paity. 
Kellogg’s  Board  or  Committee  discharged  with  character¬ 
istic  absence  of  scruple  the  function  with  which  they  had 
been  entrusted.  Even  on  their  own  showing,  the  Boaid 
have  usurped  the  functions  of  the  voters,  by  setting  aside 
many  elections  on  the  ground  of  irregularities  which  in 
other  cases  have  been  tolerated.  They  allege  that  the 
Conservative  party  obtained  its  majority  by  intimidation  ; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  which  in¬ 
deed  the  Board  had  probably  no  power  to  institute. 
Some  of  the  Republican  returning  officers  deliberately 
destroyed  or  concealed  lists  of  votes  which  were  favoui- 
able  to  the  Democrats  ;  and  their  accomplices  on  the 
Board  refused  to  receive  secondary  evidence  in  default 
of  the  originals,  and  consequently  declared  the  elec¬ 
tions  void.  By  various  frauds  of  the  same  kind  the 
Board  succeeded  in  reversing  the  result  of  the  election ; 
but  when  the  Legislature  met,  the  Conservatives  contrived 
by  superior  vigilance,  m  the  absence  of  two  or  three 
Republican  members,  to  elect  a  Speaker.  The  disappointed 
Republicans  then  disputed  the  validity  of  the  return  of  live 
members  of  the  casual  majority,  and  insisted  on  their  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Assembly.  On  their  refusal,  a  Federal 
commander  expelled  the  five  members  by  force,  and  his 
action  was  afterwards  approved  both  by  his  superior 
officer  General  Sheridan  and  by  the  President.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  foreigners  to  pronounce  confident  opinions 
on  questions  of  American  constitutional  law ;  but  the  gene¬ 
ral  indignation  which  has  been  expressed  in  all  parts  ot 
the  Union  is  at  least  a  popular  exposition  of  the  law.  It  is 
said  that  three  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet  repudiate 
all  responsibility  for  the  action  of  the  President.  T  he  cynical 
indifference  of  local  American  politicians  to  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  impartial  politicians  renders  the  exposure  of  their 
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eccentric  proceedings  comparatively  easy.  Tweed  and  his 
associates  in  New  York  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  pecuniary  frauds,  which  were  indeed  committed 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  rabble  majori¬ 
ties  at  their  back.  The  judicial  and  administrative  agents 
of  Kellogg  could  scarcely  claim  the  gratitude  of  their 
employer  and  his  faction  if  they  had  even  pretended  to 
honesty  and  impartiality.  The  acts  of  which  they  are 
accused  by  their  opponents  form  their  title  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Kellogg  and  Casey.  The  important  part  of 
the  transaction  is  not  the  rascality  of  the  Republican 
managers,  but  the  pretensions  advanced  by  the  President 
and  the  army. 

In  a  despatch  to  the  President,  General  Sheridan,  with 
imprudent  audacity,  describes  the  Conservatives,  who  are 
no  other  than  the  white  citizens  of  Louisiana,  as  “  banditti,” 
whom  he  is  evidently  willing,  on  receiving  orders  from 
Washington,  to  coerce  or  exterminate.  His  language  is 
unconsciously  identical  with  the  familiar  phrases  of  military 
adventurers  in  the  South  American  Republics.  “  Felon 
“Liberals,”  “Clerical  Assassins,”  “Savage  Unitarians,”  have 
a  hundred  times  been  held  up  by  ambitious  generals  to  the 
hatred  of  their  armed  followers.  In  exactly  the  same  spirit 
General  Sheridan  is  not  ashamed  to  denounce  as  banditti 
the  class  which  includes  all  the  wealth  and  education  of 
Louisiana.  If  similar  language  had  been  used  by  a  Federal 
general  four  or  five  years  ago,  he  might  possibly  have  been 
supported  by  a  Republican  majority  which  was  irresponsible 
because  it  deemed  itself  secure.  It  is  surprising  that  even 
General  Sheridan  should  be  rash  enough  to  threaten  the 
use  of  superior  force  against  a  political  party  which  will 
within  a  few  months  succeed  to  undisputed  authority  in  the 
Union.  The  incoming  Congress  will  not  allow  a  rude 
soldier  to  decide  State  elections,  or  to  employ  martial  law 
against  the  representatives  whom  he  may  have  presumed 
to  expel.  The  citizens  of  Louisiana  have  been  the  victims, 
and  not  the  perpetrators,  of  any  public  robbery  which 
may  have  been  committed.  It  would  have  been  as  reason¬ 
able  to  call  them  pirates  or  murderers  as  banditti,  and 
probably  the  term  of  abuse  was  selected  at  random.  It  is 
not  to  be  regretted  that  Genei’al  Sheridan,  whose  military 
services  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  been  rewarded  by 
civil  office,  has  voluntarily  announced  his  disregard  of 
liberty  and  justice.  General  Grant,  who  has  adopted  the 
measures  of  his  subordinate,  may  perhaps  have  satisfied 
himself  that  his  own  political  career  is  over. 

While  the  President  exaggerates  the  errors  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  policy,  tlio  Republicans  in  Congress  have  made  a 
more  plausible  effort  to  recover  the  public  confidence  which 
they  had  forfeited.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  short 
Session  would  expire  without  any  attempt  to  pass  con¬ 
siderable  measures ;  but  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
unexpectedly  concurred  in  a  Bill  providing  for  the  future 
resumption  of  specie  payments ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
President  will  not  refuse  his  assent.  The  compulsory 
circulation  of  greenbacks  is  to  cease  in  four  years,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  paper  currency  is  to  be  gradually  re¬ 
duced.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  interval  some  other 
method  of  attaining  this  desirable  object  may  be  substituted ; 
but  the  rejection  by  the  moribund  Congress  of  schemes  of 
expansion  may  perhaps  exercise  a  beneficial  influence.  On 
questions  of  currency  and  commerce  party  distinctions  are 
not  strictly  coincident  with  local  differences  of  interest  and 
opinion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Democratic  party  inclines 
to  sound  doctrines  which  have  but  recently  and  partially 
found  favour  with  the  Republicans.  The  leaders  of  the 
present  majority  probably  desired  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  their  successors ;  and  a  rivalry  in  sound  legisla¬ 
tion  promotes  the  public  advantage.  It  is  possible  that  the 
more  questionable  Civil  Rights  Bill  will  also  bo  passed  with 
modifications  by  the  existing  Congress ;  but  no  measure  is 
more  generally  unpopular,  and  any  Bill  of  the  kind  will  be 
defeated  by  the  President’s  veto.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  show  their  good  sense  by  their  habitual  in¬ 
difference  to  novel  legislation.  Not  a  murmur  will  be 
caused  by  the  practical  non-existcnco  of  Congress  from 
March  to  December.  In  England  the  measures  of  a  new 
Parliament,  and  even  of  a  new  Session,  arc  expected  with 
eager  curiosity.  No  American  knows  or  greatly  cares  what 
policy  may  be  adopted  a  year  henco  by  an  unpledged  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority.  After  that  time  stronger  interest  will  be 
felt  in  the  choice  of  a  new  President  than  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Congress.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  party  is  at 
present  provided  with  a  candidate,  perhaps  because  there 
is  not  in  the  United  States  any  politician  of  remarkable 


eminence.  Six  years  ago  General  Grant  was  marked  out 
for  election  by  his  great  and  recent  services ;  but  bis  career 
will  not  have  increased  the  desire  for  military  Presidents. 
American  politicians  are  accustomed  to  use  and  to  hear 
strong  language,  but  not  to  be  threatened  by  political  op¬ 
ponents  with  the  punishment  due  to  banditti. 


JUDICIAL  REFORM  IN  EGYPT. 

GYPT  is  probably  of  all  uncivilized  countries  that  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  desire  and  opportunity  of 
introducing  something  like  civilization.  It  alone  seems  to 
escape  from  the  stagnation  which  oppresses  the  Mahometan 
world.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  personal 
character  of  its  ruler,  who,  if  he  has  not  always  kept  bis 
good  intentions  within  the  strict  bounds  of  prudence,  has 
evinced  a  constant  anxiety  to  see  his  country  push  forward. 
Partly  also  the  advance  which  Eg3pt  has  made  in  late 
years  is  due  to  the  presence  there  of  foreigners  in  excep¬ 
tional  numbers.  The  construction  and  completion  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  many  millions  which 
the  Viceroy  has  managed  to  borrow  in  the  European 
market,  have  led  many  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  to 
seek  their  fortunes  and  fix  their  residence  in  Egypt,  and 
the  old  commercial  ties  between  Italy  and  Egypt  have  not 
been  relaxed.  Nodonbt  the  commencingcivilization  of  Egypt 
is  very  superficial,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  Egyptian  pro¬ 
gress  rests  in  a  dangerous  degree  on  the  life  of  one  man.  The 
successor  of  the  Viceroy  may  tread  in  his  paths  and  carry 
forward  his  plans,  but  he  also  may  not ;  and  the  adverse 
influence  of  a  reactionary,  or  even  of  a  merely  indolent  and 
negligent,  Viceroy  would  soon  make  itself  felt.  There 
have  unfortunately  been  too  many  instances  where  the 
impulse  given  by  a  ruler  with  high  aspirations  has  been  as 
temporary  as  it  has  been  sudden  for  Europe  to  have  as 
yet  any  great  confidence  that  Egypt  will  continue  to  be  as 
unlike  Turkey  as  it  is  at  present.  Still  the  contrast  is  just 
now  as  striking  a  one  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  rulers  of  Turkey  is  concentrated  on  effecting 
the  ruin  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  on  the  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  enterprises  likely  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  accumulation  in  the  harem  and 
the  harbour  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  causes 
and  instruments  of  strife.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  intent 
on  other  things.  He  protects  life  and  property  ;  he  is  always 
planningncw  public  works;  he  encourages  foreigners  to  come 
to  his  territory,  and  makes  it  worth  their  while  to  come. 
For  some  years  his  Government  has  been  occupying  itself 
with  one  subject  of  considerable  importance  to  foreign 
residents  in  Egypt.  It  has  long  been  the  rule  with  the 
leading  European  Powers  to  insist  that  justice  shall  be 
administered  to  their  subjects  in  barbarous  countries  by 
their  Consuls,  and  not  by  the  local  tribunals.  This  is  the 
system  which  still  obtains  in  Egypt.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  directly  the  relations  of  residents  with  natives  and 
with  each  other  become  at  all  complicated,  it  is  a  very  in¬ 
effective  ar.d  inadequate  mode  of  arriving  at  justice  that 
the  residents  of  each  nationality  should  be  for  judicial  pur¬ 
poses  under  their  own  Consul.  There  is,  too,  something 
humiliating  in  declining  altogether  to  let  the  natives  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  justice  where  a 
foreigner  is  concerned,  for  the  rule  to  bo  rigidly  enforced 
after  a  barbarous  nation  has  made  a  decided  advance  beyond 
barbarism;  and  the  Y  iceroy  has  shown  a  just  sensitiveness 
to  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his  people,  as  well  as  a  right 
perception  ot  what  would  really  be  best  for  foreign  resi¬ 
dents,  in  pressing  on  the  European  Powers  the  adoption  of 
a  new  system  for  the  administration  of  justice  as  regards 
foreigners  in  Egypt. 

France  is  perhaps  more  intimately  connected  with 
Egypt  than  any  other  country,  and  France  has  accordingly 
watched  with  a  closer  supervision  than  other  Powers  the 
suggestions  which  the  Viceroy’s  Government  has  made  for 
a  judicial  reform.  There  is  nothing  intolerant  or  illiberal 
in  the  attitude  assumed  by  France.  The  protection  afforded 
by  the  Consular  jurisdiction  is  known,  real,  and  in  harmony 
with  long  usage,  aud  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned.  The 
advance  of  a  Y  lahometan  country  in  knowledge  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  must  always  be  problematic,  and  any  solid  guaran¬ 
tees  of  safety  are  things  to  be  parted  with  very  cautiously, 
although  a  Mahometan  ruler  may  temporarily  have  shown 
that  he  can  give  at  least  the  appearance  of  improvement  to 
his  people.  The  negotiations  between  France  and  Egypt 
have  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  one  French 
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Minister  after  another  has  started  objections  or  required, 
further  information  as  to  the  meaning  and  purposes  oi  what 
was  proposed.  At  last  Duke  Decazes  has  brought  matters 
to  a  conclusion,  and  has  entered  into  a  convention  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Assembly.  In  order  that  the 
Assembly  may  understand  what  are  the  points  which 
are  now  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  concessions  which  Prance 
makes  by  the  adoption  of  the  convention,  he  has  published 
a  Yellow  Book  containing  the  documents  necessary  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  the  negotiations,  and  has  inserted  a 
memorandum  giving  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which  lia\e 
induced  him  to  think  that  the  convention  should  be  adopted. 
He  starts  bv  admitting  that  the  Consular  jurisdiction  is  un¬ 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  things.  What  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  has  been  anxiously  discussed.  Under  the 
Empire  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  recommend^  the 
best  course  to  take,  but  the  recommendations  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  were  not  of  much  practical  value ;  for,  although  the 
Commissioners  were  willing  in  terms  to  concede  that  there 
should  be  a  new  mixed  tribunal  deriving  its  authority  from 
the  Viceroy,  yet  they  subjected  this  concession  to  so  many 
conditions,  and  so  sedulously  guarded  the  action  of  the 
new  tribunal  at  every  point,  that  it  was  not  ea  y  to 
see  how  it  could  work  at  all.  The  French  Government 
therefore  went  a  step  further,  and  consented  to  take 
part  in  an  International  Commission  which  should 
endeavour  to  see  whether  arrangements  could  not  he 
devised  that  would  be  acceptable  not  only  to  Egypt  and 
to  France,  but  to  the  other1  Powers  interested,  lliis  Com¬ 
mission  was  disposed  to  recommend  much  more  unreserved 
concessions  than  had  found  favour  with  the  French  Com¬ 
mission  ;  and  although  the  French  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  concurred  in  its  Report,  the  F  rench  Government 
got  frightened,  and  thought  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Egypt  were  going  rather  too  fast,  and  appointed  a  new 
French  Commission  to  report  to  it.  This  second  French 
Commission  did  what  any  Commission  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances,  and  recommended  something  more 
than  the  first  French  Commission,  and  something  less  than 
the  International  Commission  had  agreed  to.  FTubar 
1  Pasha  was  at  Paris  as  the  representative  of  the  Viceroy  in 
1870  just  before  the  German  war  broke  out,  and  he  aud 
M.  Ollivier  drew  up  the  project  of  a  convention  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  views  of  the  second  French  Commission ;  and 
this  project  became  known  in  the  negotiations  which  were 
resumed  after  the  war  was  over  as  the  French  pro¬ 
ject,  in  contradistinction  to  the  project  which,  framed 
on  the  Report  of  the  International  Commission,  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  not  only  of  the  European  Powers  other 
than  France,  but  also  that  of  the  Porte.  France  thus 
separated  herself  from  the  other  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
and  since  the  resumption  of  these  negotiations  the  time 
devoted  to  the  subject  has  been  spent  by  Egypt  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  France  to  cease  this  opposition 
and  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  rest  of  those  interested 
in  the  matter. 

The  chief  point  contested  by  France  has  been  that  of 
personal  status,  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  residents 
in  a  foreign  country.  The  general  principle  that  the 
personal  status  of  foreigners  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Egyptian  tribunals  had  been  conceded  from 
the  outset,  and  although  no  clause  guaranteeing  this 
was  to  be  found  in  the  project  adopted  by  tire  parties 
other  than  France,  the  Egyptian  Government  willingly 
consented  that  the  omission  which  had  been  due  to  in¬ 
advertence  should  be  rectified.  But  then  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  personal  status  is  that  of  bankruptcy,  and 
the  Egyptian  Government  contended,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  other  Powers,  that  the  tribunal,  to 
be  effective  at  all,  must  have  cognizance  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  French  Government  objected,  and  urged 
among  other  reasons  that  bankruptcy  carried  with  it  the 
loss  of  certain  civil  rights  in  France,  such  as  the  capacity 
of  voting  at  elections  and  of  serving  on  a  jury.  The 
Egyptian  Government  replied  that  the  real  thing  to  be 
considered  was  the  general  welfare  of  the  commercial  com¬ 
munity  in  Egypt,  aud  that  the  best  thing  everywhere  for 
commercial  men  was  that,  if  they  could  not  meet  their 
engagements,  their  assets  should  be  collected  and  distri¬ 
buted  among  their  creditors,  and  that  it  was  too  much  to 
ask  that  this  advantage  should  be  foregone  in  Egypt  be¬ 
cause  a  French  bankrupt  might,  if  he  chose  to  go  heme, 
find  himself  excluded  from  his  privileges  as  an  elector  and 
a  juryman.  Duke  Decazes  owns  that  this  argument  struck 
him  as  one  difficult  to  answer,  and  he  also  found  it  hard  to 


defend  the  present  system,  under  which  the  assets  of  a 
defaulting  debtor  in  Egypt  are  screened  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  creditors  until  his  Consul  chooses  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  process,  an  assent  frequently  withheld  on  very 
questionable  grounds.  Conceding  the  general  point  as 
to  bankruptcy,  Duke  Decazes  next  tried  to  insist 
that  acts  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunal.  To  be  proclaimed 
bankrupts  by  a  tribunal  in  which  they  have  little  or  no 
confidence  seems  to  French  merchants  in  Egypt  bad 
enough  ;  but  to  have  their  acts  liable  to  be  characterized 
by  such  a  tribunal  as  fraudulent  seems  to  them  very 
dangerous  indeed.  But  the  Viceroy  would  not  give  way. 
Thc°  objection  taken  by  France  was  not  supported  by  any 
other  Power,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  calculated, 
and  calculated  rightly,  that  the  French  Government  would 
get  tired  of  its  isolated  position.  Duke  Decazes  states 
plainly  that  he  has  been  beaten  by  finding  himself  always 
having  to  stand  alone,  and  as  the  smaller  of  two  evils  he 
has  decided  to  recommend  the  convention,  even  in  a  shape 
which  he  considers  not  free  from  serious  evils,  to  the  As¬ 
sembly.  But  he  does  this  with  great  hesitation.  Frenchmen 
in  Egypt  do  not  like  the  convention,  neither  do  Frenchmen 
in  those  centres  of  trade  which  are  largely  interested  in 
Egyptian  commerce.  Duke  Decazes  goes  no  further  than 
to° put  the  question  as  one  of  doubtful  expediency.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  apprehensions  of  French  commercial  men 
may  be  justified,  and  the  convention  may  be  the  source  of 
serious  injury  to  them  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  prove  that  the  mixed  tribunal  will  be  set  up,  and  that 
Frenchmen,  left  alone,  will  find  themselves  practically  un¬ 
able  to  retain  their  Consular  jurisdiction ;  and  then  the 
'result  will  be  the  same,  and  Frenchmen  will  have  to 
submit  to  the  tribunal,  while  the  special  good  will.  of 
the  Viceroy  to  the  French  will  possibly  have  been  im¬ 
paired,  aud  the  precious  opportunity  will  have  been  lost  of 
imbuing1  the  tribunal  from  its  outset  with  the  legal  notions 
of  France. 


COMPULSION  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES. 

np  HERE  is  one  fact  connected  both  with  education  and 
X  with  public  health  which  reformers  in  each  sphere 
ought  carefully  to  keep  in  mind.  This  fact  is  the  necessary 
dependence  of  the  results  upon  the  machinery  by  which 
they  have  to  be  attained.  Few  things  can  be  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  spectacle  of  a  sanitary  authority  sitting  with 
folded  hands  in  the  presence  of  dirt  and  disease,  and  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  death,  or  of  a  village  school  large 
enough  to  contain  every  child  in  the  village,  and  never  more 
than  two-thirds  full.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  sights 
should  raise  doubts  whether  too  much  tenderness  has  not 
been  shown  to  local  independence,  and  whether  people  have 
not  been  left  to  do  for  themselves  what  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  done  for  them.  What  should  an  ignorant 
Board  of  Guardians  know  about  health  ?  or  why  should 
the  application  of  direct  compulsion  have  been  committed 
to  an  authority  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  does 
not  exist  ?  The  Local  Government  Board  in  the 
first  case,  the  Education  Department  in  the  second, 
ought,  it  may  be  said,  to  have  been  armed  with  the 
necessary  powers  to  ensure  a  minimum  of  bodily 
and  mental  health  to  every  member  of  the  community. 
In  this  way  England  would  have  marched  steadily  on¬ 
wards,"  instead  of  getting  along  with  an  unsteady  limp, 
which  loses  almost  as  much  ground  at  qne  step  as  it  gains 
at  another.  Certainly  this  picture  is  very  much  pleasanter 
to  look  at  than  the  dull  reality  which  lies  before  our  eyes. 
Those  who  have  preached  the  value  of  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  generation  that  refuses  to  listen  may  be  excused 
for  wishing  that  these  two  great  ends  could  be  pursued 
without  the  need  of  convincing  those  who  like  to  be  dirty 
that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  be  clean,  or  those  who  like  to 
be  ignorant  that  knowledge  is  useful  as  well  as  pleasant. 
Unfortunately  the  use  of  local  machinery  for  the  purposes 
in  question  is  not  a  matter  of  discretion.  A  scheme  which 
proposed  to  provide  Englishmen  with  fresh  air,  pure 
water,  and  the  three  Rrs  direct  from  an  office  in 
London  would  never  have  a  chance  of  being  adopted, 
and  would  do  more  harm  than  good  if  it  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  put  this  very  well  at  Halifax  the  other  day. 
He  drew  a  distinction  between  the  scientific  sanitarians 
who  put  health  first  and  Local  Government  second,  and 
the  political  sanitarians  who  put  Local  Government  first 
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ami  health  second.  By  treating  people  as  infants  it  wonld 
he  possible  to  set  their  drainage  to  rights  in  a  very  much 
shorter  time  than  it  will  take  them  to  set  it  to  rights  them¬ 
selves.  But  when  the  work  was  done  the  triumphant 
legislator  would  find  himself  confronted  by  this  dilemma. 
Either  lie  must  give  the  Central  Government  the  whole 
administration  of  these  two  great  departments  of  public 
affairs,  or  lie  must  be  content  to  see  all  his  costly  machinery 
get  out  of  gear  for  want  of  any  competent  hands  to  keep  it 
in  motion.  The  first  alternative  might  be  possible  if  the 
people  whose  drains  are  to  be  made  perfect  and  those 
who  nominate  the  Central  Government  were  not  in  the 
last  resort  the  same.  But  the  proposal  of  the  scientific 
sanitarian  is  not  merely  a  proposal  to  make  people  healthy 
against  their  will ;  that  under  favourable  conditions  might 
be  done.  It  is  a  proposal  to  make  people  healthy  against 
their  will  by  means  of  agents  appointed  by  themselves. 
Of  course  if  only  a  minority  objected  to  he  mado  healthy, 
this  objection  would  not  be  serious;  but  in  that  case  there 
would  ho  no  difficulty  in  doing  all  that  is  needed  without 
superseding  local  government.  The  obstacle  that  really 
has  to  be  surmounted  is  .the  existence  of  large  bodies 
of  persons,  probably  at  present  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
population,  who  dislike  compulsory  cleanliness,  and  have 
no  faith  in  the  dependence  of  health  on  ventilation. 
It  might  have  been  possible  to  pass  a  stringent  Public 
Health  Act  which  should  have  vested  the  conduct  of 
sanitary  affairs  in  the  Central  Government,  because  the 
stupid  opposition  which  is  most  to  he  dreaded  in  these 
questions  often  docs  not  know  what  a  Bill  means  until  it 
has  become  an  Act.  But  how  long  would  such  an  Act 
have  remained  in  operation  ?  Just  so  long  as  would  have 
been  required  to  make  its  purpose  felt.  As  soon  as  that 
interval  had  passed  away  the  pressure  brought  by  the 
electors  on  their  representatives  would  have  been  far  too 
strong  for  them  to  resist,  except  on  pain  of  losing  their  seats 
at  the  next  election.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  honest  con¬ 
viction  as  to  the  need  of  sanitary  reforms ;  but  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  expose  it  to  so  rude  a  test  as  this.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Legislature  had  contented  itself  with 
creating  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  leaving  them  no 
option  as  to  what  they  should  do,  these  authorities  would 
have  offered  a  passive  resistance  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  overcome  without  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Parliament.  But  by  that  time  the  obstructives  would  have 
bccu  forewarned,  and  the  appeal  would  certainly  have  been 
rejected. 

This  latter  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  create  School  Boards  over  the  whole  country  for 
the  special  purpose  of  enforcing  school  attendance.  Ho 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  even  suggested  that  this  duty 
can  be  performed  by  the  Central  Government;  but  before 
entrusting  it  to  rural  School  Boards  it  will  be  wise  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  to  be  done  if  they  omit  to  carry  out  tbo  law. 
As  School  Boards  are  constituted  in  country  districts,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  them,  if  to  enforce  school  attendance 
were  their  only  business,  would  bo  created  against  their 
will,  and  would  take  no  step  that  they  could  possibly  help. 
Their  powers  in  this  negative  direction  would  be  very 
large,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  bo  overridden 
would  be  by  transferring  their  authority  to  the  Education 
Department.  By  the  timo  that  this  proposal  had  secured 
sufficient  support  to  make  its  adoption  decently  probable, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  it  was  designed  to  meet 
would  have  disappeared.  Curiously  enough  we  have  an 
example  of  the  spirit  in  which  many  of  the  School  Boards 
would  approach  the  question  of  compulsion  in  the  action  of 
what  arc  called  Local  Government  Districts.  These  dis¬ 
tricts  were  created  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  other  way 
to  give  a  town  district  any  sanitary  administration  what¬ 
ever  except  by  making  it  a  separate  sanitary  district.  It 
is  now  found  that  the  existence  of  these  districts  is  one 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  sanitary  improvement.  The 
sanitary  authority  is  there,  hut  the  disposition  to  use  it  is 
wanting,  and  the  best  prospect  that  Mr.  Stansfeld  is 
able  to  hold  out  on  this  head  is,  that  by  degrees  many  of 
them  will  bo  merged  in  larger  areas.  If  every  parish  had 
its  School  Board,  it  would  probably  be  said  with  equal 
truth,  that  so  long  as  these  obstructive  little  bodies  cou- 
tinued  to  exist,  any  fair  trial  of  direct  compulsion  would 
continue  to  bo  impossible. 

The  solution  of  the  educational  difficulty  is  very  closely 
connected  with  the  solution  of  the  Local  Government  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  same  problem  -how  to  make  people  see  their  own 
interests — has  to  be  solved  ;  and  the  same  obstacle — that 


their  real  and  ultimate  interest  is  not  identical  with  their 
apparent  and  immediate  interest — has  to  be  surmounted. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  question  is  one  of  areas  of  admini¬ 
stration,  and  when  the  best  unit  of  local  government  has 
been  discovered,  it  will  probably  befound  that  this  unit  is 
flie  authority  that  can  be  most  safely  trusted  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  school  attendance.  In  the  meantime 
the  process  to  be  followed  is  in  a  measure  identical  for  the 
two  cases.  It  is  most  important  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  a  large  number  of  successful  experiments  to  point  to. 
It  is  in  the  power  already  of  any  sanitary  authority  to 
make  its  district  healthy,  and  of  any  School  Board  to  get  its 
schools  filled.  Every  case  in  which  these  results  are  con¬ 
spicuously  attained,  without  incurring  immoderate  outlay 
or  inflicting  needless  hardship,  is  au  incentive  to  similar 
authorities  to  do  likewise.  Every  case  in  which,  through 
the  carelessness  or  the  imprudence  of  the  authorities,  these 
results  are  not  attained,  or  are  attained  at  the  cost  of  reck¬ 
less  expenditure  or  of  a  doctrinaire  disregard  for  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  feelings,  will  operate  as  au  excuse  for  leav¬ 
ing  similar  attempts  unmade.  The  real  measure  of  sani¬ 
tary  and  educational  progress  will  be  the  degree  in  which 
those  who  have  the  wish  to  promote  them,  and  the  capacity 
to  promote  them  wisely,  will  take  the  trouble  of  becoming 
members  of  the  bodies  which  have  to  deal  with  sanitary 
and  educational  subjects.  There  is  no  shorter  road  to 
success  than  this.  The  aggregate  of  rational  improvement 
in  both  directions  will  be  made  up  of  particular  cases  of 
impi-ovement,  and  bow  many  or  how  few  these  particular 
cases  are  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  zeal  and  the 
discretion  of  individuals. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  REVIEWING. 

(JOME  letters  have  recently  appeared  from  indignant  authors, 
O  who  fancy — not  a  very  rare  fancy  in  authors— that  their  books 
have  been  unjustly  criticized.  The  simple-minded  complaints  of 
the  last  new  poet  that  he  is  being  crushed  like  Keats,  or  of  the 
last  new  metaphysician  that  his  reviewer  is  hopelessly  unable  to 
reason,  deserve  iu  a  general  way  very  little  attention.  The  letters, 
however,  of  which  we  are  speaking  made  a  more  specific  complaint. 
They  alleged  certain  pieces  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  show 
that  their  critics  had  not  read  their  books.  Such  complaints  may 
rest  upon  a  simple  misunderstanding.  When,  for  example,  a 
gentleman  says  that  his  hook  has  not  been  read  because  he 
has  discovered  an  uncut  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  reviewer,  he 
forgets  that  the  reviewer  may  possess,  as  in  fact  he  frequently 
does  possess,  more  than  one  copy'  of  a  book.  But  we  are 
byr  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  all  reviewers  in  all  English 
newspapers  are  as  scrupulous  as  they  ought  to  be.  Any 
book  which  is  worth  the  slightest  notice  is  reviewed  in  so 
many  different  papers  that  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  answer  for 
all  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  it.  Indeed  we  may  frankly  admit 
that  we  have  seen  some  reviews  of  which  it  is  the  apparent  object 
to  set  forth  the  author's  wit  or  eloquence,  or  probably  to  conceal 
his  ignorance.  Without  asking  how  far  the  actual  critic  approaches 
the  ideal  excellences  of  penetration,  skill,  impartiality,  and  care,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  rules  by  which, 
in  our  opinion,  critics  ought  to  he  bound. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  rule  of  course  is  that  a  critic  should 
have  read  the  book  which  he  is  reviewing.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  books  of  reference,  which  can  only  be 
fully  tried  bv  long  use,  and  where  it  is  plain  that  the  reviewer  can 
only  have  tested  the  performance  by  a  certain  number  of  samples 
fairly  chosen ;  and  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  review  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  founded  on  a  complete  study  of  the  work. 
But,  putting  aside  such  exceptions,  the  author  may  fairly 
demand  that  his  book  should  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 
Whether  the  author  is  the  gainer  bv  such  a  rule  may  indeed 
be  doubted.  We  have  not  seldom  read  novels  which  begin  with 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  become  intolerably  wearisome  long 
before  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  And  when  from  a  sense  of 
duty  we  have  ploughed  through  the  wearisome  mass  of  verbiage, 
wo  may  be  tempted  to  revenge  ourselves  upon  the  author  for  the 
trouble  and  the  disappointment  which  he  has  caused.  The  author, 
however,  is  not,  though  he  frequently  fancies  himself  to  Ire,  the 
I  only  person  interested.  Probably,  as  a  rule,  the  sins  of  critics  are 
more  frequently  ou  the  side  of  indulgence  than  of  severity.  The 
normal  function  of  criticism  is  to  preserve  a  certain  standard  of 
I  accuracy  and  scholarship,  and  to  keep  empty  pretenders  in  awe. 
There  is  another  much  rarer  and  indeed  higher  function  which 
consists  iu  discovering  and  encouraging  young  writers  of  promise. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  commonplaces  about  criticism  depend 
upon  the  assumption  that  this,  which  is  the  rare  exception, 
is  the  ordinary  case.  We  are  always  hearing  of  the  mischief 
done  to  sensitive  genius  by  the  old  slashing  critics  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  or  the  party  violence  ol  Blackwood  in  a  past 
generation.  The  popular  impression,  founded  upon  such  pre¬ 
cedents,  is  that  a  critic  is  a  coarse  cynic  who  goes  about  trampling 
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on  the  tender  toes  of  rising  genius ;  and  the  remedy  for  exist¬ 
ing  evils  is  therefore  sought  in  some  method  which  will  make 
critics  more  shy  of  distributing  their  censures.  We  do  not  deny  that' 
harsh  words  carelessly  uttered  may  inflict  a  great  deal  of  unneces¬ 
sary  pain ;  and  probably  anybody  who  has  had  much  practice  iii 
the  art  has  learnt  to  become  more  tolerant  with  age.  He  will  be 
content  to  intimate  that  an  author  is  a  fool,  and  not  be  too  anxious 
to  turn  him  out  for  the  rather  cruel  sport  of  a  public  baiting,  or  to 
fix  barbed  epigrams  in  his  side.  But  a  remedy  which  should  lead 
to  a  general  softening  of  criticism  would  probably  do  more  harm 
than  ^  good.  The  cases  of  nipping  rising  genius  in  the  bud 
are  so  rare  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  authentic  in¬ 
stance.  For,  in  the  first  place,  rising  genius  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
phenomenon,  and  a  generation  is  lucky  which  counts  as  many  as 
half-a-dozen  indisputable  cases.  In  the  next  place,  rising  genius 
is  very  seldom  quenched  by  adverse  criticism ;  it  is  generally 
combined  with  a  good  supply  of  vanity  or  self-confidence  which 
enables  it  to  resist  the  taunts  of  the  enemy ;  it  is  almost  always 
surrounded  by  a  little  court  of  youthful  admirers,  whose  praise  not 
unfrequently  produces  a  certain  intoxication  which  may  be  cured 
by  a  cold  bath  of  adverse  criticism.  And,  moreover,  at  the 
present  day  genius  is  much  more  frequently  injured  by 
flattery  than  by  censure.  Genius  is  scarcely  ever  allowed 
to  be  free  from  self-consciousness,  and  it  is  lucky  if  such  con¬ 
sciousness  includes  a  sense  of  vices  as  well  as  of  virtues.  So 
many  critics  have  arisen  of  the  gushing  and  enthusiastic  school, 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  a  fresh  master¬ 
mind  was  being  discovered  every  other  week.  If  such  im¬ 
pulsive  criticism  were  to  be  trusted,  we  should  imagine  that  we 
lived  in  an  age  more  fertile  in  poetical  genius  than  the  age  of 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  We  have  seen  within  a  year  or  two  the 
advent  of  several  novelists  the  weakest  of  whom  combined  the 
best  qualities  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  with  none  of  their  faults, 
and  added  special  merits  of  his  own.  And  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  have  a  superabundance  of  imagina¬ 
tive  writers  of  the  first  class.  If  there  is  any  youth  now  living 
whose  writings  will  be  the  delight  of  future  ages,  he  has  not  been 
overlooked  for  any  want  of  enthusiasm.  It  may  be  that  he  is  in 
process  of  being  spoilt  by  flattery,  or  it  may  be  that  he  is  being 
discouraged  by  the  thought  that  so  abundant  a  shower  of  com¬ 
pliments  must  fall  alike  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  make  the 
road  to  eminence  difficult,  not  from  excess  of  censure,  but  frqjn 
absence  of  discrimination. 

In  any  case,  however,  these  are  the  exceptional  cases.  The 
ordinary  task  of  the  critic  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  maintain  a 
Certain  standard  of  excellence  ;  and  this  implies  impartial  censure 
of  shortcomings  as  well  as  generous  praise  of  true  merit.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  keep  down  the  continual  growth  of  charlatans.  Any 
man  who  has  a  certain  trick  of  style  may  be  tolerably  certain  of  a 
large  audience.  Picturesque  description  and  strong  party  spirit 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  There  is  no  danger  that  qualities 
of  th#t  kind  will  be  overlooked ;  and,  if  only  in  justice  to  writers 
of  more  solid  excellence,  it  is  essential  that  somebody  should  point 
out  that  declamation  is  not  reasoning  ;  that  an  historian  ought  to 
attend  to  his  authorities  as  well  as  to  his  prejudices  ;  and  that  a 
professed  scholar  should  not  cover  ignorance  of  philology  by  facility 
in  using  the  jargon  of  sesthetic  enthusiasm.  The  field  of  literature  is 
so  wide,  and  there  are  so  many  candidates  for  fame  with  little 
more  qualification  than  a  love  of  notoriety,  that  the  most  important 
function  of  the  critic  probably  consists  in  a  rigid  application  of 
severe  tests.  A  good  deal  of  such  criticism  will  necessarily  be 
negative  in  its  expression ;  but  indirectly  it  will  be  of  value  to  the 
best  workman  because  it  will  secure  the  application  of  a  steady 
gauge  to  his  performances.  For  criticism  of  this  kind  it  is  an 
essential  condition  that  the  writer  should  be  cool,  temperate,  and 
independent.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  is  that 
anonymous  criticism  should  be  as  much  suppressed  as  possible.  The 
general  question  of  the  advantages  of  anonymous  journalism  is  a 
large  one,  upon  which  we  cannot  touch  at  the  present  moment. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  the  case  for  anonymous  writing  seems 
to  be,  if  anything,  strongest  in  regard  to  anonymous  criticism.  There 
is  an  obvious  presumption  that  a  writer  who  gives  his  name  will 
be  tempted  to  give  way  to  merely  personal  considerations.  •  Tell 
truth,  it  is  said,  and  shame  the  Devil — a  candid  expression 
of  unfavourable  opinion  will  never  provoke  any  reasonable  person. 
We  fear  that  experience  would  prove  that  this  agreeable  maxim 
is  not  to  be  received  too  confidingly  in  actual  practice.  An 
author  is,  prima  facie,  an  utterly  unreasonable  person.  He  has,  as 
a  general  rule,  an  entirely  false  view  of  his  own  importance  and 
of  the  merits  of  his  work.  A  critic,  we  may  suppose,  has  a  friend 
who  considers  himself  to  be  a  good  poet  or  logician.  The  critic 
holds,  and  his  opinion  does  not  imply  the  slightest  disloyalty,  that 
his  friend  is  a  second-rate  rhymester,  or  that  he  could  not  put  to¬ 
gether  a  trustworthy  syllogism  to  save  his  life.  Now  the  two 
men  must  be  very  amiably  constituted  if  the  friendship  is  not 
more  or  less  injured  by  the  frank  expression  of  such  an  opinion. 
Let  any  man  tell  his  best  friend  that  he  heartily  loves  him,  that 
he  thinks  him  a  person  of  the  most  amiable  character  and  the 
highest  regard  for  truth,  but  that,  to  speak  frankly,  he  considers  his 
attempts  at  humour  to  be  heavy,  his  poetry  a  mere  jingle  of  words, 
or  his  reasoning  little  better  than  twaddle.  If,  after  such  an 
avowal,  the  friendship  does  not  suffer,  we  should  be  considerably 
surprised.  The  very  condition  of  social  life  is  that,  though  we  are 
bound  to  speak  the  truth,  we  are  not  bound  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  as  to  our  opinion  of  each  other.  Society  could  not  hold 
together  if  each  of  us  were  forced  to  point  out  to  our  friends  every 


fault  of  manner  and  character  by  which  they  annoy  us.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  sound  criticism  that  all  faults 
should  be  frankly  noticed  and  stated  without  exaggeration  or  ex¬ 
tenuation.  To  reconcile  the  two  codes  would  be  a  task  beyond  the 
power  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  difficulty  is  greatly  increased 
when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  the  removal  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  would  work  in  practice.  Everybody  who  writes,  or  is 
supposed  to  write,  reviews  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
solicitations  of  authors.  He  receives  all  manner  of  indirect 
applications  to  secure  a  notice  for  this  or  that  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance.  He  can  at  present  defend  himself  to  a  certain  extent  by  a 
little  diplomacy.  There  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  push  him  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  may  give  an  evasive 
answer,  or  hand  the  book  over  to  some  anonymous  friend.  But  if 
he  has  to  stand  up  in  his  own  proper  person  to  avow  his  opinions 
to  all  the  world,  if  not  only  the  friend,  but  all  the  friend’s  friends, 
know  that  he  is  the  responsible  person,  he  will  clearly  be  much 
more  liable  to  all  the  ingenious  arts  of  private  influence.  You 
dined  at  my  table,  it  will  be  said  to  him,  and  yet  you  think  that 
my  explanation  of  Berkeley’s  theory  of  vision  involves  a  palpable 
misunderstanding.  Y’ou  must  obviously  have  been  influenced  by  a 
private  pique,  and  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  you  receive 
another  invitation.  Why  should  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  be 
made  so  much  more  complicated  ?  Why  should  a  difference  of 
opinion  be  troubled  by  personal  feelings  ?  Nobody,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  thinks  it  necessary  to  confine  his  friendships  to  sound  me¬ 
taphysicians  or  first-rate  poets,  and  yet,  if  a  man  says  plainly  that 
any  of  his  friends  are  wanting  in  those  capacities,  the  quarrel  is 
pretty  sure  to  extend  further.  It  is  as  well  that  we  should  put  on 
masks  before  we  try  the  dangerous  experiment  of  speaking  the  plain 
truth  about  each  other's  failings. 

Of  course  a  bad  use  may  be  made  of  the  mask.  A  man  may 
take  advantage  of  it  to  tell  lies  instead  of  speaking  the  truth,  lie 
may  make  use  of  personal  knowledge  to  make  imputations  on  which 
he  would  not  venture  in  his  own  character.  The  real  question  is 
whether  such  abuses  do  in  fact  exist,  or  exist  to  such  an  exrent  as 
to  counterbalance  the  evil  of  limiting  the  independence  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Doubtless  they  did  at  one  time  exist  to  some  extent ;  and 
the  improvement  in  the  morality  of  journalism  which  has  taken 
place  is  some  proof  that  the  proposed  remedy  is  not  essential.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  without  entering 
into  discussions  to  which  we  are  too  much  a  party  to  have  an  in¬ 
dependent  authority.  We  can  only  say  briefly  that  we  do  not 
think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  any  disease  to  require  such 
a  cure. 


ATHENS  AS  IT  IS. 

It.  DYER'S  large  work  on  Ancient  Athens,  published  about  a 
year  ago,;ought  to  revive  interest  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
cities  of  antiquity,  which  widely  attracted  the  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion  of  men  of  the  generation  now  passing  away,  but  has  in 
recent  times  been  strangely  neglected  by  Western  Europe.  The 
Philhellenes  of  the  time  of  Byron  and  Wilhelm  Muller  are  almost 
extinct,  and  if  their  successors  nowadays  seek  a  rejuvenescent 
nation  on  which  to  bestow  their  sympathies,  united  Italy  is  more 
likely  to  attract  them.  Since  Greeks  have  had  a  country  of  their 
own  to  live  in  they  have  ceased  to  be  as  interesting  as  when  they 
pleaded  their  woes  in  exile  to  the  credulous  ears  of  English  draw¬ 
ing-rooms.  Moreover  what  has  reached  our  ears  of  them  has  not 
always  teemed  with  heroic  virtue.  Politically  Greece  has  been  a 
disappointment ;  and  much  of  our  fathers’  interest  in  her  was 
bound  up  with  political  hopes.  Yret  even  the  Philhellenes  would 
scarcely  have  cared  so  much  for  her  merely  as  a  victim  of  Turkish 
oppression  ;  their  sympathy  was  excited  for  her  as  the  conqueror 
of  Marathon,  the  mother  of  EEschylus,  Sophocles,  Plato,  and 
Pheidias,  the  first  Republican  State  in  the  world.  Her  claims  to 
our  affection  for  the  part  she  formerly  played  as  the  earliest  civilizer 
of  the  Western  world  are  not  lessened  by  modern  political  unworthi¬ 
ness;  still  less  are  the  remains  of  ancient  art  to  be  seen  on  her  shores 
diminished  in  glory  since  Byron  wrote  of  the  Isles  of  Greece.  Yet, 
until  Dr.  Dyer's  work  appeared,  how  little  we  have  heard  of  late 
years  of  visits  even  to  Athens,:' at  once  the  most  accessible  and  the 
most  interesting  spot  in  all  Greece ! 

We  shall  therefore  venture  to  say  a  little  of  Athens  as  it  now 
is,  believing  that  wlmt  we  say  will  be  new  to  some  readers  at  least, 
and  certainly  to  those  who  have  seen  no  newer  books  than  Leake's 
or  Wordsworth’s.  Wordsworth’s  Athens  and  Attica  is  the  record 
of  a  tour  made  in  1832  and  1833,  and  is  obsolete  as  a  guide-book, 
so  much  has  beem  discovered  by  excavation  since  that  time  ;  but 
as  a  storehouse  ’of  classical  quotations  most  apt  for  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  localities  it  is  indispensable  to  any  visitor  who  in  the 
modern  Atheps  desires  to  find  the  old.  Dr.  Dyer  brings  his  record 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  presents  a  far  fuller  history  of  all  the 
buildings  and  inscriptions,  with  the  various  opinions  held  con¬ 
cerning  them,  and  gives  a  sufficient  array  of  woodcut  illustrations. 
But  his  book  is  too  large  for  an  ordinary  traveller’s  luggage ;  and 
if  the  chief  bookseller  of  Athens  has  heard  of  it,  it  must  have 
been  very  recently. 

The  modern  traveller  almost  of  necessity  approaches  Athens 
by  sea,  either  round  the  Morea  by  the  French  steamer,  or  from 
Corfu  by  the  Greek  steamer,  up  the  Corinthian  gulf,  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  by  steamer  again  over  the  Saronic  gulf  to  the 
Piraeus.  The  latter  is  a  very  striking  route,  not  only  for  the 
grand  views  of  the  snowy  Parnassus  and  its  surrounding  mountains, 
but  for  the  distant  views  obtained  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
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itself,  and  of  the  entire  environment  of  the  city,  which  gradually 
increase  in  size  for  two  or  three  hours  before  the  port  is  reached. 
On  a  sunny  day  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  are  of  dazzling 
white  at  the  very  furthest  point  whence  they  can  be  seen  at  alf. 
One  cannot  look  at  this  picture  and  not  understand  how  and  why 
Athens  in  old  times  ruled  the  waves ;  or  how  her  dominion, 
flaunted  in  the  very  sight  of  Corinthus,  Argos,  and  Epidauros, 
aroused  jealousy  among  her  sister  States.  '  From  a  distance, 
moreover,  before  either  Salamis  or  yEgina  is  approached,  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Attica  down  to  the  shining  white  rocks  of 
Sunium  i  seen  at  once ;  and  Athens  is  recognized  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  .hills,  t  he  nearer  heights  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Museum 
hill  in  front,  and  Lycabettus  behind,  and  the  more  distant  but 
grander  elevations  oi  Hymettus  on  the  right,  Parnes  on  the  left, 
and  Pentelicus  between.  The  comparative  heights  of  these  hills 
can  be  understood  much  better  at  this  distance  than  anywhere  near 
Athens  itself ;  and  the  Parthenon  nowhere  inspires  such  wonder  as 
here,  where,  although  there  is  no  other  building  to  be  clearly  seen, 
its  front  pillars  can  be  easily  counted  as  they  gleam  with  snowv 
whiteness  in  the  sunlight.  How  the  gigantic  bronze  statue  of 
Athena  Promachos  with  gold-pointed  lance  would  have  gleamed 
over  the  Propylasa  and  Parthenon  we  cannot  now  see,  but  mii3t 
imagine  from  the  fact  that  the  point  of  the  lance  was  seen  from  the 
sea  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica.  As  the  port  is  neared,  the 
scene  is  altered.  The  grand  distant  heights  of  Pentelicus  and 
Parnes,  covered  in  the  early  spring  with  copious  snow,  recede 
behind  lower  but  nearer  hills;  Hymettus  alone  of  thp  higher 
mountains  remains  in  sight,  a  long,  bright,  and  breezy  hillside 
which  must  afford  the  Athenians  as  much  enjoyment  as  do  Arthur's 
>Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags  to  their  Northern  namesakes.  Even 
Athens  and  its  Acropolis  are  invisible  as  the  Peirseus  is  entered. 
The  ports  of  Peiraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  and  all  the  topo- 
graphy  of  Salamis  opposite,  are  highly  interesting,  so  certainly  can 
every  point  here  be  identified.  The  wisdom  of  Pericles  in  founding 
the  new  port  of  Peirseus  is  certainly  conspicuous;  though  its  entrance 
is  narrow  for  modern  ships  of  larger  size  than  Pericles  ever  dreamed 
of,  it  is  admirable  for  size,  depth  of  water,  and  shelter.  The 
modern  town  which  clusters  round  this  harbour  has  warehouses 
and  houses  of  considerable  size,  and  is  still  increasing.  It  is  an 
ordinary  thriving  modern  seaport,  and  shows  few  traces  of  antiquity, 
except  the  walls  of  Themistocles,  which,  after  running  down  from 
Athens  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  sea,  spread  out  and  enclosethe 
Peirseus.  In  some  places  large  pieces  of  the  Long  Walls  remain 
entire,  and  their  general  course  can  he  traced.  The  four  miles 
from  the  port  to  Athens  show  nothing  interesting  to  the  ordinary 
traveller ;  they  may  be  traversed  either  on  a  dusty  road  or  on  the 
only  railway  in  Greece. 

t  At  the  entrance  of  the  city,  which  is  marked  by  no  walls  or 
gate,  the  first  really  striking  object  that  meets  the  eye,  except 
the  Acropolis  itself,  is  the  Theseion,  the  only  building  that  re¬ 
mains  perfect  to  this  day,  and  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  a 
Greek  temple.  It  stands  on  the  right,  beneath  the  Acropolis,  on 
an  elevated  plateau,  made  even  and  sufficiently  extended  to  give 
an  excellent  unimpeded  view.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
a  single  row  of  thirty-six  Doric  columns ;  the  carvings  in  the  pedi¬ 
ments  and  those  on  the  metopes  at  the  ends  are  mostly  defaced  or 
destroyed ;  hut  those  forming  the  frieze  on  the  wall  inside  the 
pillars,  which  celebrate,  in  alto-rilievo,  the  exploits  of  Theseus 
and  Hercules,  are  mostly  still  in  their  places.  The  Pentelican 
marble  of  the  Theseion  is  greatly  yellowed  by  exposure,  which 
gives  it  an  appearance  very  different  from  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Olympeion.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cimon  about 
B.c.  470  to  commemorate  the  appearance  of  the  tutelary  hero  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  n.c.  490.  The  age  of  the  great  buildings  of 
Athens,  with  the  perfect  purity  of  their  design,  gives  them  an 
interest  far  higher  than  attaches  to  those  of  Home  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  Diocletian,  and  Constantine ;  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  that,  if  Greece  gave  the  arts  to  Rome,  Rome  was  a  mediocre 
pupil,  and  never  took  half  of  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  Greece 
to  give.  It  is  disappointing  to  And  that  the  traditional  name  of 
Theseion  is  probably  incorrect,  and  that  it  is  quite  uncertain  to 
whom  this  temple  was  dedicated ;  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that 
Pausanias  omits  it  altogether  from  his  account  of  Athens.  This 
may  be  read  in  Dr.  Dyer’s  book. 

Cn  the  left  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite  the  Theseion,  is  the' 
quarter  called  the  Iverameikos,  which  was  divided  by  the  city  wall 
into  au  Outer  and  an  Inner.  Here  extensive  excavations  have 
been  going  on  for  some  years,  and  are  being  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  old  wall  of  Themistocles  has  been  discovered,  the  ancient 
pavement  laid  bare,  the  gate  (Dipylos)  which  led  from  the  city  to 
the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis  opened,  and  the  walls  of  houses  found 
botli  inside  and  outside  the  walls,  showing  the  breadth  of  the  street. 
The  city  wall  is  double,  the  intermediate  space  being  idled  with 
earth,  so  as  to  make  the  entire  breadth  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Near 
this  point  the  ancient  tombs  in  the  Outer  Kerameikos  have  been 
discovered.  Here,  from  many  allusions'  in  the  classical  writers, 
we  know  that  a  public  burial  and  tomb  was  given  to  those  who 
had  deserved  well  of  their  country ;  so  here  lay  Thrasybulus,  who 
from  his  mountain  hold  of  Phvle  overthrew  the  Thirty  Tyrants ; 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  older  tyrannicides,  Pericles, 
Phormio,  and  many  others.  The  tombs  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  a  mound  of  earth  raised  for  military  purposes  in 
ancient  times,  to  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  feet.  One  very  tall 
stele  rose  almost  to  the  modern  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  found  by  digging,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
whole  cemetery.  The  earth  has  beneiicently  preserved  in  perfec¬ 


tion  of  outline  anl  even  of  colour  exquisite  marbles  of  the  best  age 
of  Attic  sculpture,  which  must  otherw  ise  have  been  in  part  utterly 
lost,  and  in  part  ruined  by  breakage  and  discoloration.  One  of 
the  fined  sculptures  belongs  to  the  tomb  of  a  warrior  named 
Dexileus,  who  is  stated  in  the  inscription  to  have  fallen  in  the  war 
with  Corinth  at  a  date  which  corresponds  with  B.C.  414.  It  re¬ 
presents  the  hero  on  horseback  thrusting  liis  spear  into  a  man  who 
is  prostrate  under  the  horse ;  it  is  in  alto-rilievo,  and  executed, 
says  Dr.  Dyer  (who  drives  a  woudeut  of  it),  in  a  style  not  unworthy 
of  the  time  of  Pheidias.  Under  or  behind  most  of  the  tombs  is 
found  a  cavity  built  round  with  stones,  in  which  the  bones  are 
actually  lying.  The  monuments  are  very  various  in  form  ;  some 
are  sarcophagi,  which  often  have  lids  like  a  pent  roof  to  shed  the 
rain ;  others  are  very  tall  stela;,  or  simple  round  pillars  with  an  in¬ 
scription  ;  others  flat  standing  stones,  like  our  headstones, 
where  a  long  inscription  is  required.  Another  very  interesting 
species  is  the  representation  in  bas-relief  of  the  parting  scene 
of  the  dying  person  and  bis  relatives.  One  of  these  portrays  two 
draped  female  figures,  the  dying  one  sitting,  the  other  standing 
and  leaning  over  her,  both  rather  smaller  than  life-size.  The 
feeling  exhibited  is  truly  marvellous  for  any  work  in  stone,  and 
specially  remarkable  in  an  ancient  Greek  sculpture;  and  this  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  Athens.  The 
“  classic  coldness ’’  which  is  often  treated  as  a  characteristic  of 
Greek  art  is  found  after  all  to  attach  mainly  to  the  images  of 
gods  and  heroes.  When  we  come  down  to  domestic  human 
scenes,  the  natural  emotions  are  not  by  any  means  repressed.  It 
is  tho  same  in  literature  also,  as  the  domestic  scenes  in  Homer 
(especially  the  Odyssey)  and  the  Attic  Comedy,  especially  the 
New  Comedy,  which  we  have  in  Latin  imitations  In  Plautus  and 
Terence,  abundantly  testify.  Some  of  the  parting  scenes  picture  a 
whole  family.  Iu  one  a  daughter  is  dymg,  and  her  father  and 
mother  and  several  relations  are  grouped  very  beautifully  round 
her.  Many  similar  sculptures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  in 
the  Theseion.  1 11  one  of  these  &  mother  is  sitting,  while  one  of 
the  bystanding  figures  is  holding  and  apparently  carrying  off  a 
newborn  babe  wrapped  in  linen.  In  most  the  dying  person  is 
represented  as  sitting  and  shafting  hands  with  a  group  of  friends 
around.  It  is  impossible  to  look  on  these  exquisite  monuments, 
and  on  the  noble  stela;,  and  not  feel  how  deficient  not  only  in 
artistic  power,  but  in  vigorous  and  true  feeling,  we  Christians 
of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  pronounced  by  our  successors 
who  excavate  our  tombs.  The  Greek  could  at  least  set  up 
a  noble  stele  with  a  beautiful  capital,  portraying  the  soul's 
whole  life,  not  rendered  imperfect  even  by  a  premature  death; 
while  we  are  fond  of  a  column  broken  off  in  the  middle — a 
faithless  and  unchristian  idea.  One  of  the  inscriptions  in  this 
cemetery  (called  from  a  church  on  the  spot  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity),  contains  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  but  it  only  gives  words  to  what  the  monuments  seem 
to  breathe.  The  Greek  showed  in  stone  how  death  affected  a 
family,  how  affectionate  and  subdued  was  its  tone  in  the  presence 
of  the  awful  visitor ;  on  our  tombs  we  rarely  give  any  indication, 
except  perhaps  iu  a  few  flippant  verses,  that  the  deceased  had  any 
family  ties  at  all. 

The  Hermes  Street  continues  the  road  from  the  Peiraeus,  and 
runs  for  a  mile  through  the  centre  of  Athens,  rising  gradually  till 
it  ends  at  the  King’s  Palace  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  Acropolis. 
It  contains  the  best  shops,  but  has  little  to  remind  one  of  ancient 
Athens,  and  only  one  very  curious,  diminutive,  and  dark  B\  zantine 
church  iu  its  very  middle  to  carry  us  back  to  early  Christian  times. 
To  find  ourselves  again  in  the  ancient  city  we  can  turn  to  the  right 
under  the  east  end  of  the  Acropolis  rock,  where  we  discover  the 
first  traces  of  the  Attic  drama  in  the  monument  erected  to  or  by 
Lysicrates  as  choragus  or  furnisher  of  the  chorus,  in  the  street  of 
Tripods  ;  and  soon  we  may  gaze  our  fill  at  the  actual  Theatre  of 
Dionysus,  which  saw  the  production  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
the  Attic  drama,  the  founders  of  the  literary  supremacy  of  Athens. 
This  theatre  was  only  laid  bare  in  1 S62,  thirty  years  after  the  date  of 
Dr.  Wordsworth's  book,  where  its  site  is  proved  from  two  seats 
high  up,  the  only  cues  then  not  covered  with  earth.  It  lies  on  tho 
S.E.  side  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  slope  is  sufficient  to  allow 
the  upper  banks  of  seats  to  be  cut  out  of  the  rock  »»i  situ,  while 
the  lower  ones  were  constructed  of  hewn  stones  brought  from  else¬ 
where.  The  first  row  consists  wholly  of  seats  of  honour,  assigned 
to  the  heads  of  the  State  and  the  priests  of  the  various  temples  at 
Athens,  among  whom,  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  the  god  in  whose 
honour  and  at  whose  festival  the  dramatic  entertainments  were 
held,  presided  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  hugest  chair,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  half-circle,  directly  facing  the  logeion  or 
stage.  Of  this  chair  the  British  Museum  possesses  a  cast. 
These  seats  are  large  armchairs  of  Pentelican  marble  of  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  have  the  name  of  the  official  who  was  to  occupy  each 
cut  in  large  uncial  letters  below  the  seat.  A  cast  of  one  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  bearing  the  inscription  XTPATHrOT,  “  for 
the  General  ” ;  but  if  Dr.  Dyer  is  right  in  assuming  that  the 
General  means  the  Roman  Pro  tor,  it  must  have  been  added  at  a 
very  late  date.  The  floor  of  the  Orchestra,  or  semicircular  space 
between  the  auditorium  aud  the  stage,  is  paved  with  large  flags, 
having,  however,  iu  its  centre  a  large  rbomboidal  space  paved  with 
small  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  marble.  This  latter  evidently 
marks  out  the  ground  to  be  trodden  by  the  chorus,  and  shows  that 
the  chorus  did  not  occupy  an  elevated  platform  which  would  bring 
them  on  a  level  with  the' stage.  It  suits  better  the  part  which  the 
Attic  chorus  had  to  play,  since  they  were  not  actors,  but  rather 
;  expressed  the  feelings  which  spectators  of  the  action  would  natu- 
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rally  put  in  words.  The  logeion  or  stage  is  raised  about  four  feet, 
and.  its  front  is  formed  of  a  marble  wall  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs, 
still  retaining  its  dazzling  whitene  3S.  The  powerful  effect  which 
the  situation0 of  this  theatre  in  the  open  air,  facing  the  fragrant 
slopes  of  Hymettus,  which  still  as  of  old  yield  the  choicest  honey, 
and  having  in  view,  more  to  the  right,  the  smaller  hills  of  Attica 
with  the  sea  beyond,  must  have  exercised  on  the  audience,  whom 
it  reminded  of  their  lordly  position  as  the  leaders  of  Greece,  due 
mainly  to  their  maritime  triumphs,  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth  by  quotations  from  the  plays. 

One  other,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  building  in  Athens, 
if  not  in  all  Greece,  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius.  It  stands  not  far  from  the  theatre,  but  lower 
down  on  a  platform  levelled  for  it  above  the  Ilissus.  W  e  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  estimate  it  only  from  sixteen  extant  columns,  of  which 
one  lies  on  the  ground,  having  been  overthrown  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  1852.  The  others  are  all  in  situ — thirteen  forming  a 
cluster  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  two  far  separated  from 
them  on  the  south  side.  The  columns  are  fifty-seven  feet  high ; 
they  are  deeply  fluted,  and  surmounted  with  exquisite  Corinthian 
capitals ;  and,  like  a  large  part  of  the  Parthenon,  but  unlike  the 
Theseion,  they  have  generally  retained  the  dazzling  whiteness 
which  surprises  us  in  the  marble  of  Pentelicus  when  we  compare 
it  with  any  other  known  white  marble.  The  temple  was 
originally  surrounded  by  1 1 6  identical  columns;  so  that  even  the 
Parthenon,  with  its  52  columns,  the  largest  46  of  which  are  thirty- 
four  feet  high,  was  vastly  smaller.  Such  a  work  could  not  possibly 
be  completed  in  one  age  ;  and  we  feel  no  surprise  on  hearing  that  it 
was  commenced  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  and  finished  only  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  ground  is  quite  clear  from  debris  of 
marble,  such  as  strew  the  ground  of  the  Acropolis,  so  that  we  may 
well  say  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  “  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
where  and  how  the  enormous  masses  have  disappeared,  of  which 
this  temple  was  built.”  It  is  known,  however,  that  one  pillar 
was  used  by  a  Turkish  governor  about  a  century  ago,  in  building 
a  mosque ;  and  similar  practices,  if  employed  through  many  cen¬ 
turies,  may  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  stone,  when  once  the 
columns  had  fallen ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  building,  which  looks 
as  if  it  must  have  stood  for  ever,  is  the  chief  mystery. 

These  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  art  of  antiquity  that  attract 
the  traveller’s  attention  in  Athens  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Acropolis  is  a  subject  of  itself,  which  cannot  be  touched  on  here. 
A  fair  amount  of  interest  is  now  shown  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
antiquities.  We  may  be  sure  that  nothing  will  be  wilfully  destroyed, 
and  but  little  allowed  to  be  exported,  as  their  jealousy  on  this 
subject  is  on  a  par  with  their  ignorance  of  the  real  value  of  many 
of  their  treasures.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  Acropolis,  the 
Theseion,  and  the  Theatre  each  guarded  bjr  a  concierge.  One  has 
only  to  regret  the  inadequate  protection  of  inscribed  stones  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  which  lie  inside  the  Acropolis  and  outside 
the  Theseion  exposed  to  the  elements,  some  of  which  would  be  the 
very  gems  of  a  museum  elsewhere. 


SHAKERS. 

IT  was  no  doubt  natural  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  evicted  Shakers  in  the  New  Forest 
should  excite  pity,  without  much  reflection  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  troubles  or  the  consequences  of  encouraging  them  to  continue 
their  experiment.  Enough,  however,  is  now  known  about  the 
matter  to  show  that  a  serious  responsibility  will  rest  upon  those  who 
give  any  support  to  a  fanatical  delusion  which  is  not  only  in  some 
of  its  incidents  a  gross  public  scandal,  but  is  fraught  with  inevit¬ 
able  misery  for  the  poor  creatures  who  have  fallen  under  its 
influence.  Indeed  this  would  seem  to  have  already  begun  to  dawn 
upon  even  the  most  foolish  of  the  persons  who  have  been  in  haste 
to  proclaim  their  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Girling,  the  bride  of  Christ, 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  fling  at  Christianity  and  the  established 
system  of  society.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  is  a  very  good  type  of 
that  odd  class  of  philanthropists  who  are  always  seeking  a  pretext 
for  tenderness  to  one  set  of  people  in  order  to  vent  their  spleen 
against  another  set  who  are  their  social  equals.  Mr.  Herbert, 
in  confessed  ignorance  of  what  had  happened,  rashly  assumed 
that  the  Shakers  must  necessarily  be  innocent  martyrs,  and  that 
there  was  a  wicked  conspiracy  against  them.  He  has  now  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  running  about  naked,  and 
though  he  is  himself,  as  might  be  supposed,  too  much  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher  to  have  any  prejudices  of  his  own,  he  intimates  that  his 
too  emancipated  friends  had  better  find  some  other  place  than 
his  barn  for  their  nude  orgies.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
legal  enforcement  of  the  claim  against  the  Shakers  was  delayed 
with  extreme  forbearance,  that  they  received  repeated  intimations  of 
the  liability  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  that  even  the  solicitors 
whom  they  had  themselves  employed  to  effect  the  mortgage  on  the 
property  could  not  persuade  them  either  to  pay  the  interest  which 
was  due,  or  to  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  demands  for  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  obvious  that  even  Bible  Christians  cannot  be  allowed 
to  borrow  in  a  worldly  way,  and  then  to  entrench  themselves  in 
their  piety  when  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  the  debt.  Mrs. 
Gilding’s  establishment  appears  to  have  been  largely  patronized  by 
the  ordinary  occupants  of  casual  wards,  who  naturally  prefer  a 
lodging  without  the  supervision  of  the  police,  and  by  unmarried  young 
women  bringing  children  whom  they  soon  deserted.  It  is  evident  that 
a  community  of  this  kind,  which  has  exhausted  the  funds  on  which 


it  has  been  living,  and  is  dependent  on  chance  alms  alone,  cannot 
but  be  a  danger  to  the  neighbourhood.  Some  persons  may  possibly 
thirk  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  the  experiment  a  longer 
trial,  and  if  they  choose  to  subsidize  it,  they  are  of  course  at  liberty 
to  do  so  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  they  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  consequences. 

Mrs.  Girling  is  unfortunately  not  in  any  way  a  novelty.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Methodist  servant  girl  in 
Suffolk,  who  was  expelled  from  her  sect,  and  afterwards  turned 
up  as  the  spouse  of  Christ  and  female  element  in  the  God¬ 
head.  But  this  is  only  Mother  Anne,  the  well-known  leader  of 
the  Shakers,  over  again,  and  Mother  Anne  is  the  type  of  a  great 
number  of  crazy,  hysterical  women  who  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
erotic  mysticism.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Girling  is  not  strictly 
a  Shaker,  inasmuch  as  she  does  not  belong  to  any  recognized 
Shaker  community,  but  she  is  a  fanatic  of  the  same 
class,  and  reproduces  their  delusions,  with  some  extravagances, 
such  as  nude  dancing,  which  have  been  added  by  herself  or  her 
followers.  In  a  crowded  country  like  England  the  permanent 
existence  of  such  a  community  is  of  course  impossible,  if  only 
because  the  requisite  isolation  and  command  of  agricultural  land 
of  sufficient  extent  to  maintain  the  people  cannot  be  obtained. 
But  even  in  America,  where  it  has  been  tried  with  every  advantage, 
the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been  far  from  encouraging.  Those 
who  wish  to  know,  what  chance  there  is  of  communistic  societies 
flourishing  under  the  highly  favoured  conditions  of  a  new  country, 
with  ample  space,  fresh  soil,  and  freedom  from  the  restrictions  of  a 
settled  nation,  would  do  well  to  read  the  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  work  which  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff  has  just 
published  on  the  subject  ( Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  Murray).  Mr.  Nordhoft'  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  and, 
on  the  whole,  impartial  observer,  who  has  visited  a  number  of 
these  societies,  and  has  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  about  them.  Starting  perhaps  with  a  prejudice  in  their 
favour,  and  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  their  operation  is 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  he  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
their  weak  points,  and  at  least  furnishes  us  with  certain  facts  from 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  our  own  inferences,  especially  as 
the  facts  only  confirm  the  result  of  our  own  inquiries.  We  will 
endeavour  very  briefly  to  indicate  the  characteristic  features  of 
some  of  the  principal  communities,  and  to  suggest  one  or  two  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  their  natural  influence  and  tendencies. 

Mr.  Nordhoff’  states  that  the  Shakers  have  at  present  eighteen 
societies  scattered  over  seven  States,  and  comprehending  fifty-eight 
families,  with  a  total  population  of  2,415  souls,  and  real  estate 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  of  which  nearly 
fifty  thousand  belong  to  their  own  home-farms.  One  of  the  elders 
frankly  acknowledged  that  “only  the  simple  labours  and  manners  of  a 
farming  people  can  hold  a  Shaker  community  together:  whenever 
we  have  departed  from  this  rule  to  go  into  manufacturing  we  have 
blundered.’’  Agriculture  is  therefore  their  chief  occupation,  al¬ 
though  most  of  them  combine  with  it  some  other  employment. 
They  were  first  formally  organized  at  New  Lebanon,  a  village  in 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  in  1787;  and  after  an  epidemic  of 
fierce  religious  excitement  in  1 800-1  several  other  societies  were 
founded  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  No  new  society  is  known 
to  have  come  into  existence  since  1830,  and  the  number  of  adhe¬ 
rents  would  seem  to  be  in  every  case  uniformly  declining.  The 
Shakers  being  bound  to  celibacy,  there  is  no  natural  increase; 
adopted  children  do  not  turn  out  well,  and  the  practice  of 
taking  them  has  been  generally  given  up;  and  there  is  the 
usual  reluctance  on  the  part  of  each  community  to  admit 
others  to  a  share  of  its  possessions.  From  a  table  given  by  Mr. 
Nordhoft’  we  find  that  the  Alfred  Society  had  sunk  in  about  half 
a  century  from  200  to  70  members,  20  per  cent,  being  over  50 
years  of  age ;  Mount  Lebanon,  from  600  to  380 ;  Union  Village, 
front  600  to  2 1 5  ;  AV  bite  Water,  from  1 50  to  100;  Water  vliet,  from 
53  to  4;  South  Union,  from  349  to  230;  and  indeed  there  is  pretty 
much  the  same  story  to  be  told  throughout.  Each  society  is 
governed  by  a  Ministry  of  both  sexes,  not  less  than  three,  and 
generally  four,  two  men  and  two  women.  This  Ministry  is  a  self- 
elected  body,  and  has  absolute  power  over  the  appointment  of  all 
subordinate  officials,  “  being  morally,”  we  are  told,  “  but  it  seems 
not  otherwise,  responsible  to  the  members.”  All  members,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  do  some  amount  of  manual  labour. 
The  Ministry  at  Mount  Lebanon  take  a  light  turn  of  basket-making. 
“  Shakers,”  Mr.  Nordhoff  remarks  from  personal  observation, 
“  do  not  toil  very  severely.”  They  eat  at  a  common  table  amid 
unbroken  silence.  Their  diet  is  simple  and  frugal,  most  of  them 
eating  no  meat  at  all ;  vegetables  are  largely  consumed.  Celibacy 
and  community  of  goods  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  body. 
The  Shakers  also  believe  that  there  is  intimate  and  constant  com¬ 
munion  between  themselves  and  the  world  of  spirits ;  they  see 
visions,  receive  inspired  commands,  and  their  religious  services 
consist  chiefly  of  singing  and  dancing,  the  manner  of  which 
has  often  been  described.  Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  the 
spiritual  manifestations  by  one  of  the  Shakers  “  Two  or 
three  girls  were  taken  in  this  manner  and  became  uncontrollable. 
They  were  all  instruments  for  reprobated  spirits,  and  breathed 
nothing  but  hatred  and  blasphemy  to  God.  They  railed,  cursed, 
swore,  pulled  each  other’s  and  their  own  hair,  threw  knives, 
forks,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  missiles.  They  would  suddenly 
swoon  away,  and  in  struggling  to  resist  the  spirits,  would  choke 
and  gasp,  until  they  had  the  appearance  of  a  victim  strangled 
by  a  rope  round  the  neck.  Such  deliriums  would  seize  them 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place.”  The  sexes  are  strictly  kept 
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apart.  Mon  and  women  never  shake  hands ;  there  is  no  privacy 
in  domestic  life,  even  in  the  case  of  the  elders,  two  of  the 
same  sex  being  always  together  in  a  room ;  the  sexes  eat,  labour, 
and  worship  apart.  No  man  and  woman  must  ever,  on  any 
protence  or  emergency,  be  alone  together;  a  third  person  above 
ten  years  of  age  must  he  present ;  they  must  not  even1  pass 
each  other  on  the  stairs.  No  one  may  have  a  pet  animal  to  keep, 
or  may  play  with  or  touch  unnecessarily  any  animal  whatever. 
Every  act  is  minutely  regulated — the  right  side  of  the  body  must 
he  dressed  first ;  the  right  foot  must  be  used  lirst  in  going  up 
stairs ;  the  hands  must  he  folded  with  the  right-hand  thumb  and 
fingers  above  those  of  the  left,  the  right-hand  beast  must  he  har¬ 
nessed  first,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  constant  supervision,  or  it 
may  bo  called  espionage.  “  In  a  community,”  as  an  elder  observed, 
“  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should  always  know  where  every¬ 
body  is  ” ;  and  it  is  the  elder’s  office  to  have  this  knowledge. 
Obedience  to  superiors  is  rigidly  insisted  on.  "  It  is  common,”  says 
another  Shaker,  “for  the  leaders  to  crush  down  by  humiliation, 
and  to  withdraw  patronage  and  attention  from  certain  members,  the 
reason  given  being  that  it  is  necessary  to  try  their  souls  in  the 
furnace  of  aflliction” — a  pretext,  it  will  be  understood,  easily 
abused.  This  sort  of  discipline  and  coercion  is  an  essential  ingre¬ 
dient  of  the  system  of  management,  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold 
the  community  together. 

Another  important  community  of  a  similar  kind,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  Shakers  in  organization  and  habits,  is  the  Inspira- 
tionists.  This  sect  was  started  by  Ivrauser,  a  tailor  of  Strasburg ; 
was  led  to  America  by  Metz,  a  carpenter ;  and  is  now  governed 
by  Barbara  Ileynemann,  an  illiterate  kitchen-wench,  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  was  one  of  the  original  body.  There  are  1,450 
members,  mostly  Germans  ;  they  have  some  twenty-live  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  carry  on  agriculture  and  various  manufactures. 
They  appear  to  have  had  from  the  outset  considerable  means, 
several  wealthy  persons  having  contributed  large  funds  on  join¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  been  a  year  or  two  in 
America  that  the  “  inspiration  ”  came  to  live  in  community. 
Mother  Barbara  is  the  chief  “  instrument  ” ;  but  there  is  also  a  body 
of  trustees,  elected  by  ballot,  only  males  voting,  which  attends  to 
the  general  affairs  of  the  society,  while  the  elders  and  foremen 
in  each  village  see  that  the  people  do  their  allotted  work  and  take 
charge  of  local  matters.  The  people  eat  in  common,  but  in  de¬ 
tached  parties,  and  live  well  in  a  hearty,  hut  homely,  fashion. 
Each  member  receives  an  allowance  for  clothes.  The  Inspiration- 
ists  employ  about  two  hundred  hired  hands,  and  do  not  work  hard 
themselves.  One  of  the  foremen  told  Mr.  Nordkolf  that  three 
hired  hands  would  do  as  much  as  five  or  six  of  the  members. 
Thus,  though  communists  among  themselves,  they  take  the  usual 
advantage  of  capitalists  over  labourers.  Marriage  is  permitted, 
but  discouraged.  The  elders  endeavour  to  dissuade  young  people 
from  marrying,  and  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  but  if  a  young 
man  insists  upon  it,  he  can  marry  at  twenty-four,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  then  degraded  for  a  year  into  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  community.  The  women  and  young  girls  all  wear 
dingy  coloured  stuffs,  with  a  little  black  cowl  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  a  small  dark-coloured  shawl  pinned  across  the 
breast  so  as  to  conceal  the  shape  of  the  bosom.  Loose  hair  and  all 
ornaments  are  strictly  forbidden.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  community  that  the  sexes  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept 
apart.  At  meals  and  in  their  labours  they  are  separated ;  at  all 
meetings  the  women  not  only  sit  apart  from  the  men,  but  leave  the 
room  before  the  men  break  ranks.  Boys  are  allowed  to  play  only 
with  boys,  and  girls  with  girls.  On  Tuesday  afternoons  both  boys 
and  girls  may  walk  in  the  lields,  but  they  must  go  in  opposite 
directions.  As  the  natural  gi'hwth  of  population  is  rather  re¬ 
pressed,  and  as  hired  labourers  are  preferred  to  new  members,  the 
property  of  the  society  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  a  diminishing 
number. 

The  Iiappist,  or  Harmony  community,  which  is  still  to  be  found 
at  Economy,  on  the  Ohio  River,  was  originally  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many  by  George  Rapp  in  1 S05  ;  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Wabash  Valley  (Indiana) ;  and  in  1825  settled  down  in  its 
present  home.  There  were  in  the  beginning  some  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
marriage  was  prohibited,  and  children  ceased  to  be  born ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  Rappists  have  received  at  different  times  accessions 
from  Germany,  their  members  have  dwindled  to  no,  most  of  them 
aged,  and  none  under  forty  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
wealth  has  increased,  and  they  are  said  to  be  worth  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  dollars.  They  do  not  seek  or  encourage  new  mem¬ 
bers,  though  they  profess  to  be  willing  to  receive  those  who  can  show 
a  “  true  vocation.”  They  do  scarcely  any  work  with  their  own 
hands  ;  their  factories  are  closed  ;  their  fields  are  tilled  hv  hired 
labourers,  of  whom  they  employ  about  a  hundred.  “  The  members,” 
as  wo  are  told,  “  think  it  wiser  and  more  comfortable  for  them¬ 
selves  to  employ  labour  at  a  distance  from  their  own  town.  They 
are  pecuniarily  interested  in  coal-mines,  in  saw-mills,  and  oil- 
wells,  and  they  control  manufactories  at  Beaver  Falls — notably  a 
cutlery  shop,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  where  of  late  they  have  begun  to  employ 
two  hundred  Chinese.”  They  are,. in  fact,  shareholders  living  on 
their  investments,  and  endeavouring,  like  ordinary  capitalists,  to 
make  a  good  profit  by  employing  the  very  cheapest  labour.  In 
the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  they  amassed  their  money  by  steady 
labour  and  close  thrift,  under  the  skilful  administration  of  George 
Rapp  and  his  adopted  sou,  Frederick.  Now  while  their  wealth 
grows,  the  number  of  co-proprietors  diminishes,  and  the  day  is 


perhaps  not  very  distant  when  a  handful  of  survivors  will  have  to 
determine  what  shall  be  done  with  their  accumulations. 

The  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  Wallingford  have  an  organiza¬ 
tion  very  much  akin  to  that  of  the  Shakers  and  Inspirationists,  but 
there  is  a  difference  on  one  important  point.  They  extend  the 
principle  of  community  beyond  property  to  persons,  and  “  complex 
marriage  takes  the  place  of  simple.”  We  cannot  attempt  to  de- 
scril>e  the  infamous  precepts  of  Father  Noyes,  the  founder  and  head 
of  the  association ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  object  of  “  complex 
marriage  ”  is  to  check  the  growth  of  population  and  the  formation 
of  family  ties.  There  are  now  nearly  three  hundred  members, 
who  have  themselves  given  up  working  very  hard,  and  employ  a 
large  number  of  hired  labourers.  Their  chief  occupation  is  not 
agriculture  but  manufactures.  .Several  minor  communities,  such  as 
the  .Separatists  of  Zoar,  the  Icarians  (who  are  fast  breaking  up), 
and  others,  of  which  Mr.  Nonlholf  gives  an  account,  must  be 
passed  over  in  this  rapid  review. 

Although  there  is  variety  in  the  religious  principles  of  these 
societies,  there  are  certain  prominent  features  which  would  seem 
to  he  common  to  all  or  most  of  them.  They  owe  their  origin 
to  the  stimulant  of  fanaticism,  and  this  is  also  used  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  either  the  founder  or  his  successors  absolute 
authority  over  the  members  of  the  body.  Mr.  Nordhoff  thinks 
that  the  personal  independence  of  the  communists  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  ;  hut  it  would  appear  from  his  own 
account  that  the  communists  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  completely 
under  the  control  of  their  leading  men  than  ordinary  workmen  are 
under  the  control  of  employers.  Communism  is,  in  fact,  in  almost 
every  case  rigid  despotism  ;  the  members  are  voluntary  serfs.  A 
resolute,  enthusiastic  leader,  who  is  also  a  good  man  of  business, 
and  whose  power  is  supported  by  spiritual  sanctions;  room  for 
agriculture  as  a  main  industry ;  a  system  of  discipline  that  cramps 
and  deadens  individual  will  and  the  free  development  of  character  ; 
and  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  seem  to  be  the  chief 
conditions  of  success  in  experiments  of  this  kind.  It  is  only  in  such 
a  country  as  America  that  such  societies  are  practicable  at  all,  and 
we  find  that  even  there,  when  they  get  over  their  first  troubles, 
the}'  gradually  sink  into  something  like  tontines.  The  eco¬ 
nomical  results  which  have  been  obtained  are  due  not  to  the 
communistic  principle,  but  to  the  opportunities  which  the  settlers 
have  found  in  a  particularly  favourable  field,  and  in  restrictions  on 
the  natural  increase  of  population.  A  vast  number  of  people  have 
done  very  well  for  themselves  in  America  without  being  commu¬ 
nists,  and  have  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  do  something  for 
the  world  at  large.  The  most  melancholy  feature  of  communism  is 
the  sort  of  blank,  intellectual  stupor  which  it  seems  to  impose  on 
the  mass  of  those  within  its  limits.  The  standard  of  material  com¬ 
fort  is  coarse  and  poor ;  the  fresh  impulses  of  the  heart  and  mind 
are  paralysed ;  and  though  the  animalism  is  not  usually  gross,  it  is 
animalism  after  all — the  dull  contentment  of  stall-fed  cattle. 
Mr.  Nordhoff  has  to  confess  sadly  that  you  look  in  vain  for  highly 
educated,  refined,  or  cultivated  men  or  women;  that  art  is  un¬ 
known,  that  education  is  treated  with  indifference,  and  that  all  the 
elements  of  grace  and  beauty  are  ignored  or  despised.  At  its  best, 
communism  under  certain  favourable  circumstances,  which  are 
rarely  to  be  found,  may  be  the  means  of  securing  a  steady  liveli¬ 
hood  of  a  rough  kind  to  those  who  have  no  ambition  or  capacity  to 
rise  above  the  class  of  common  labourers ;  but  as  it  prospers  the 
community  invariably  shrinks  from  sharing  its  property  with  new¬ 
comers,  and  tends  to  become  an  ordinary  joint-stock  co-operation, 
working  with  hired  labour,  and  dabbling  in  the  investments  of  the 
world.  And  even  this  low  material  contentment  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  destroying  at  the  roots  the  tenderest  and  noblest  elements 
of  human  nature.  Mr.  Nordhoffs  picture  of  the  dead,  mechanical 
round  of  life  in  the  communities  of  America  is  more  depressing  than 
incidents  of  disorder  in  a  strenuous  and  progressive  struggle  for  a 
higher  existence.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  nature,  violently 
repressed,  finds  strange  and  terrible  outlets. 


THE  DUCHY  OF  BEUYS  WICK. 

CIMIKRE  has  lately  been  talk  in  one  or  two  newspapers  about  the 
-L  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  and,  in  the  course  of 
discussing  the  point,  the  Times  lighted  on  the  singular  discovery 
that  the  Hanoverian  royal  family  was  of  “  English  origin.”  One 
is  reminded  of  the  mediaeval  chronicler  who  believed  that  the 
Saxons  of  Germany  were  a  colony  from  the  Saxons  of  Britain ; 
but  it  was  most  likely  only  the  Tunes's  way  of  saying,  what  the 
person  most  concerned  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  prince 
who  still  calls  himself  King  of  Hanover  really  is  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  The  question  is  to  whom  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  is  to 
go  at  the  next  vacancy — to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  or  his  son,  or 
to  the  Emperor  in  some  character  or  another.  The  mere  question 
of  pedigree  is  of  very  little  importance  or  interest :  in  these  times 
one  does  not  see  why  mem  hereditary  descent  should  count  for 
more  in  Brunswick  than  it  counts  for  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  or 
Sweden.  Those  who  look  on  a  kingdom  or  principality — that  is, 
on  the  government  of  a  certain  number  of  human  beings — simply  as 
a  property,  like  a  house  and  land,  an  ox  or  an  ass,  may  be  left  to 
settle  the"  genealogical  question  whether  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
or  the  King  of  Prussia  is  the  next  heir  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Brunswick"  But  the  matter  has  been  put  in  a  light  which  gives  it 
a  much  higher  importance,  and  which  starts  several  questions  of 
no  small  interest,  both  historical  and  practical. 
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It  is  rumoured— and,  whether  the  rumour  he  true  or  false, 
the  thing  is  quite  worth  discussion — that  any  hereditary  claim 
to  the  Brunswick  succession  on  the  part  of  Prussia  is  to  he  put 
aside,  hut  that  a  claim  may  possibly  he  set  up  that  the  Duchy 
should  fall  in  to  the  Emperor  in  the  old  fashion  as  superior  lord. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  such  claim  can  he  seriously  put 
forward  by  any  statesman,  however  much  ingenious  men  may 
exercise  their  minds  on  the  theoretical  point.  As  the  rumour 
appears  in  the  English  papers,  the  claim  is  said  to  be  a  claim  to 
incorporate  the  Duchy,  whenever  it  shall  he  vacant,  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia,  on  the  strength  of  the  King  of  Prussia  being  also 
German  Emperor.  It  is  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  iu  the 
old  state  of  things  a  fief  of  the  Empire  to  which  no  heirs  were 
forthcoming  fell  in  to  the  Emperor.  That  it  should  do  so  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  feudal  relation.  As  long  as  the 
faintest  shadow  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Germany  lived  on,  the  theory  was  that  every  principality,  great  or 
small,  within  the  Empire  was  a  fief  held  of  the  Emperor  ;  that  it 
was,  in  its  origin,  a  grant  to  such  a  man  and  his  heirs,  and  that,  on 
the  failure  of  such  heirs,  it  came  hack  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
representative  of  the  grantor.  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove 
from  this  that,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  the  territories  of 
any  German  prince  who  may  die  without  heirs  should  he  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  two  cases  seem 
to  he  wholly  different  in  every  way.  The  position  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  state  of  things  is  wholly  different. 
The  origin  of  his  power  is  wholly  different.  No  doubt  the  power 
of  the  modern  German  Emperor  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
Homan  Emperor  and  German  King  for  ages  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom.  But  in  this  respect  of  escheats  and  forfeitures, 
the  older  theory  of  the  Empire  had  the  advantage.  It  would  be 
hard  to  show  anything  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  Empire 
that  can  justify  this  particular  claim.  Both  in  the  old  state  of 
things  and  in  the  new,  each  prince  or  free  city  of  the  Empire  is 
•clearly  sovereign,  less  the  powers,  greater  or  smaller,  which  the 
feudal  or  federal  tie  gives  to  the  central  power.  The  principality 
or  city  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  Swiss  Canton  or  an  American 
State.  The  local  sovereign  is  sovereign  on  all  points  except  those 
which  are  expressly  given  up  to  the  central  power.  Whether 
the  powei'3  so  surrendered  are  greater  or  smaller  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence. 

So  far  the  feudal  and  the  federal  ties  come  to  the  same 
thing;  but,  looking  at  the  two  historically,  they  spring  from 
quite  different  origins.  In  the  feudal  relation  the  principality 
is  a  grant  from  the  superior  lord.  Such  a  grant  may  include 
full  sovereignty  within  the  territory  granted.  It  may  reserve 
no  authority  at  all  to  the  grantor  as  long  as  the  grant  lasts ; 
but  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  grant  may  come  to  an 
end  by  the  failure  of  those  to  whom  the  grant  is  made.  If 
it  is  even  held  that  the  grantor  parts  with  everything  which 
he  does  not  formally  reserve,  still  it  is  from  him  that  the  grant 
issues,  and  to  him  it  may  finally  come  back.  In  this  way,  as 
long  as  the  feudal  theory  of  the  Empire  lasted,  however  practi¬ 
cally  independent  a  German  prince  might  be  of  the  Emperor,  it 
was  always  theoretically  possible  that  his  dominions  might  pass 
to  the  Emperor  as  an  escheated  fief.  But  the  federal  relation, 
whether  the  members  of  the  federation  are  princes  or  common¬ 
wealths,  whether  the  central  power  is  an  hereditary  Emperor  or 
an  elective  Council,  begins  at  the  other  end.  The  grant  is 
not  made  by  the  central  power  to  the  members  of  the  body ;  it 
is  made  by  the  members  of  the  body  to  the  central  power. 
The  members  of  the  body  agree  to  give  to  the  central 
power  such  and  such  powers.  Whatever  powers  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pressly  surrender  they  keep  to  themselves.  The  extent  of  the 
powers  surrendered  and  of  the  powers  reserved  makes  no  difference. 
The  powers  of  the  local  State,  whether  principality  or  common¬ 
wealth,  may  be  cut  down  to  the  narrowest  possible  range.  Still 
within  that  range  the  local  State  is  sovereign.  Its  powers  are  not 
held  by  a  grant  from  the  central  power ;  they  are  what  was  left  when 
the  other  powers  were  surrendered  by  the  State  to  the  central 
authority.  The  central  power  can  claim  nothing  but  what  is  ex¬ 
pressly  given  to  it  by  the  original  act  of  confederation,  or  by  some 
later  act  done  in  such  a  way  as  that  original  act  may  prescribe. 
Now  the  relation  of  the  German  princes  and  cities  to  the  present 
Empire  is  certainly  not  the  feudal  relation  which  lasted  in  theory 
down  to  1806.  By  the  event  of  that  year  the  feudal  relation  came 
to  an  end.  The  central  power  destroyed  itself.  The  several 
members  of  the  body  which  already  held  all  powers  which  the  central 
authority  did  not  reserve,  became  absolutely  independent,  and  all 
the  obligations  into  which  any  of  them  have  entered  since  must  be 
looked  on  as  obligations  voluntarily  contracted  by  independent 
States.  Such  a  one  is  the  relation  into  which  the  States  of 
the  modern  Empire  have  entered  with  its  Imperial  head.  It  is  a 
federal  relation,  answering  to  that  of  America  or  Switzerland  or 
the  old  German  Blind.  That  it  is  a  relation  infinitely  nearer 
than  this  last,  and  that  the  central  power  has  infinitely 
greater  authority,  makes  no  difference.  The  range  of  the 
central  authority  is  infinitely  wider  in  the  new  Empire 
than  it  was  in  the  old  Bund.  But  its  powers  spring  from  the 
same  origin,  the  grant  of  the  members  of  the  body.  The  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  Imperial  Councils  can  have  no  authority  except  such 
as  is  given  them  either  by  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  or  by 
some  act  constitutionally  done  since.  Can  it  be  shown  that  any 
right  of  succeeding  to  principalities  where  heirs  are  not  forth¬ 
coming  has  been  in  this  way  granted  to  the  Emperor  ? 

But,  even  if  we  accepted  any  doctrine  so  wild  as  that  the  modern 


Emperor,  whose  powers  come  from  a  wholly  different  source,  has 
inherited  a  power  which  the  ancient  Emperors  held  according  to  a 
totally  different  doctrine,  it  would  certainly  not  follow  that  the 
escheated  lands  should  be  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  The  modern  hereditary  Emperor,  like  the  ancient  elective 
Emperor,  holds  a  twofold  position.  He  is  head  of  the  Empire ; 
he  is  also  the  local  sovereign  of  one  of  its  members.  In  the  old 
Empire  it  was  indeed  theoretically  possible  that  the  Emperor 
might  not  have  been  a  local  sovereign  within  the  bounds  oi  the 
Empire.  In  theory  the  Empire  was  open  to  every  baptized  man, 
and  the  election  of  a  King  of  England  or  France  who  had  no  do¬ 
minions  within  the  Empire  was  a  thing  which  at  one  time  was  at 
least  talked  of  as  possible.  Still,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Empire  always 
was  held  by  a  Prince  of  the  Empire ;  but  his  two  characters,  as 
Emperor  or  German  King  and  as  King  or  Duke  of  that  particular 
State,  were  altogether  distinct.  The  escheated  fief  tell  in  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  as  such,  was  the  representative  of  the  grantor,  not 
to  the  King  of  Bohemia  or  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who,  as  such,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grantor.  In  the  older  (lays  of  the  German 
Kingdom  such  escheated  fiefs  became,  as  elsewhere,  part  ol  the 
JReichslande,  the  territory  held  by  the  Emperor  as  Emperor. 
The  later  practice  was  that  escheats  or  forfeitures  should  be  granted 
out  afresh.  The  Emperor  had  doubtless  the  disposal  of  them  ;  he 
could  grant  them,  if  he  thought  good,  to  his  own  son,  a^  power 
which  was  useful  in  days  when  that  son  had  no  claim,  often  no 
likelihood,  of  succeeding  to  the  Empire.  Iu  this  way  the  Duchy 
of  Austria  came  into  the  House  of  Habsburg,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia  into  the  House  of  Luzelburg.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
prove  from  all  this  that,  supposing  there  is  any  right  of  escheat 
or  forfeiture  in  the  modern  Emperor,  escheated  and  forfeited  lands 
should  be  incoiporated  with  the  kingdom  which  the  Emperor  holds 
in  another  character.  By  the  present  Constitution  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  are  hereditary  Emperors,  but  the  characters  of  Emperor 
and  of  King  of  Prussia  are  quite  distinct,  and  each  is  held  by  a 
separate  right.  Granting  that  the  doctrine  of  escheat  and  for¬ 
feiture  can  apply  at  all,  later  precedent  would  give  to  the  Emperor 
a  power  of  disposing  of  them,  but  would  not  dictate  their  incorpo¬ 
ration  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  territories  which  the  Emperor 
holds  in  another  character.  The  utmost  that  such  an  argument  could 
prove  would  be  that  he  might  grant  them  to  his  son,  and  that  at 
his  own  death  they  would  be  united  to  his  son's  other  dominions. 
But  the  general  theory  of  escheat  and  forfeiture,  as  distinguished 
from  later  German  use,  would  lead  to  their  incorporation  with  the 
Reichslande.  Brunswick  would  thus  find  itself  in  the  same  position 
as  Elsass  and  Lothringen,  not  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Emperor  in  his  character  of  King 
of  Prussia,  but  having  to  do  with  him  and  the  other  authorities 
and  assemblies  of  the  Empire  in  their  strictly  Imperial  character 
only. 

We  say  all  this  hypothetically,  because  the  question  seems  to 
have  been  raised,  and  because,  as  a  question,  it  is  a  curious  one. 
But,  as  we  said  before,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a  claim 
can  be  seriously  put  forward.  And  again,  the  expediency  of  any 
particular  arrangement  of  the  Brunswick  succession,  the  question 
what  may  be  best  for  Brunswick  or  for  all  Germany,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  points  which  we  are  discussing.  From  one  point 
of  view  there  seems  very  little  use  in  keeping  up  a  number  of  small 
principalities,  most  of  which  are  mere  modern  collections  of  odds 
and  ends.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  a  man  at  Hildesheim  has  lost  by 
his  very  modern  absorption  into  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  being 
exchanged  for  a  still  more  modern  absorption  into  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  One  understands  such  a  man  having  a  patriotic  feeling 
for  Germany  and  a  patriotic  feeling  for  Hildesheim.  We  can  hardly 
understand  him  having  any  feeling  for  Hanover  which  can¬ 
not  be  easily  transferred  to  Prussia.  But  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick 
is  a  real  thing,  and  not  a  mere  make-up  of  odds  and  ends.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  Duchy,  and  not  a  Grand  Duchy,  keeping  in  the  simpler 
title  the  memory  of  the  fact  that  even  in  modern  times  there  have 
been  two  Dukes  of  Brunswick  who  deserve  to  be  remembered — 
two  Dukes  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the  common  enemy,  but 
who  gave  their  lives  for  Germany  and  for  Europe.  But  if  any 
sentimental  feeling  for  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  is  called  up  by 
these  memories,  it  is  somewhat  dashed  by  the  fact  that  the  later 
experiences  of  the  Duchy  can  hardly  have  been  such  as  to  kindle 
any  lively  fondness  for  a  separate  ducal  government.  But  these 
matters  it  is  not  our  business  to  decide ;  all  that  we  feel  called  on 
to  do  is  to  discuss,  as  we  have  done,  a  curious  question  of  his¬ 
torical  law. 


MOURNING  A  LA  MODE. 

LITERATURE  and  conversation  would  seem  this  Christmas- 
tide  to  have  assumed  a  strangely  sepulchral  tone.  The 
charnel-house  is  the  favourite  topic  of  the  hour.  The  yellow 
grinning  skull  goes  round  with  the  wine-cups  at  the  banquet,  and 
the  skeleton  strikes  a  note  amid  the  dancers  like  the  grisly  fiddler  in 
the  German  picture.  The  talk  of  the  day  is  fashioned  on  that  of 
Hamlet  and  the  gravediggers.  “  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i’  the 
earth  ere  he  rot  ?  ”  “  Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  dies,  he 

will  last  you  some  eight  or  nine  year ;  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine 
year.”  While  an  eminent  surgeon  is  understood  to  be  maturing- 
his  grand  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  ashes  of  our  friends  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  a  lively  Broad  Church  clergyman  has 
dished  up  a  mess  of  horrors  about  people  being  buried  alive,  rats 
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and  birds  of  prey  foraging  among  the  tombs,  and  other  ghoulish 
tales  that  make  the  reader’s  flesh  creep.  Sensitive  persons  have 
been  startled  by  the  account  of  a  shocking  experiment  in  Germany ; 
and  a  report  has  even  pot  about  that,  among  other  strange  things, 
urns  may  one  day  be  admitted  to  the  Abbey  with  a  view  to  make 
the  most  of  the  mortuary  business  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Cremationists  and  anti-cremationists  maintain  a  bitter  controversy 
which  pervades  society  with  its  musty  odour,  and  breaks  out  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  People  have  to  choose  sides.  The  duet 
of  “  disgusting  decay  ”  and  “atrocious  d  cration”  is  only  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  butler's  “  Hock  or  sherry,  sir?  ”  Mr.  Browning 
has  described  a  young  person  of  remarkable  purity  as  able  to  pass 
through  this  bad  world 

As  through  a  place  of  tombs, 

And  touch  not  the  pollutions  of  the  dead. 

But  she  would  bave  to  hold  in  her  skirts  very  tightly  nowadays 
to  avoid  the  noisome  contact.  We  shall  hardly  he  surprised  to 
find  Augustus  and  his  Angelica  absorbed  in  the  intervals  of  a  quad¬ 
rille  in  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  being 
burned  or  buried.  And  now  another  eminent  surgeon  comes  in 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  discussion.  lie  is  against  both  crema¬ 
tion  and  burial,  at  least  as  usually  practised,  and  points  out  that 
interment  cannot  properly  mean  shutting  up  a  body  in  a  box  so 
as  to  keep  the  earth  away  from  it.  Ilis  remedy  is  to  abolish 
cotiins,  which  perpetuate  decay  and  check  the  natural  resolvent 
action  of  the  earth ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  compro¬ 
mise  of  this  kind  would  meet  the  more  serious  objections  to  the 
present  system  of  burial.  The  diflieulty  of  getting  it  adopted, 
however,*  is  that  it  involves  the  shortening  of  the  interval 
between  death  and  inhumation.  It  is  because  the  remains 
cannot  he  kept  safely  in  a  house  for  several  days  without 
being  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  covering  that  double  sheets  of 
lead  and  solid  oak  coffins  are  in  use,  and,  if  these  are  to  he 
given  up,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  funeral  must  he  hastened. 
Thirty-six  hours,  the  period  within  which  Mr.  ITaden  suggests 
that  interment  should  he  made  compulsory,  would  seem  terribly 
short  to  most  people,  and  would  undoubtedly  intensify  tbe  appre¬ 
hensions  of  premature  consignment  to  the  earth.  Moreover,  any 
one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  practical  legislation  must  be 
aware  that  to  attempt  to  pass,  or  at  any  rate  to  enforce,  a  com¬ 
pulsory  law  on  such  a  matter  is,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion, 
simply  hopeless.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Iladen 
has  indicated  the  direction  in  which  reform  should  be  encouraged, 
and  reflection  and  common  sense  may  perhaps  gradually  establish 
a  general  custom  which  will  he  as  effective  as  a  law. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  controversy,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  at  least  he  conducted  with  decency  and 
temper,  and  left  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  scientific 
experts.  It  would  he  foolish  and  unmanly  to  try  to  shut  our  eyes 
altogether  to  the  physical  consequences  of  death,  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  reverent  awe  in  regard  to  such  things  which  requires  to  he 
cherished.  It  is  not  desirable  that  shrouds  should  he  unpacked  in 
company,  and  the  garbage  of  the  grave  bandied  about  in  general 
conversation.  In  China  the  highest  mark  of  respect  which  can  he 
shown  to  any  one  is,  we  believe,  to  present  him  -with  a  coffin  for 
his  own  use,  and  we  have  heard  that  an  English  nobleman,  now 
deceased,  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  his  guests  the  key  of  the 
mausoleum  wdiich  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in  order  that  they 
might  tell  him  what  they  thought  of  it.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  probably  he  argued  that  such  subjects,  though 
they  need  not  be  nervously  avoided,- ought  not  to  be  protruded. 
The  writer  of  a  little  book  which  has  just  reached  us,  entitled 
Le  Dcuil  comme  il  se  portc  dans  la  haute  societe  antjlai&e,  by 
Dr.  Le  Boy  de  Sainte  Croix,  would  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
spired  hv  a  kindly  desire  to  distract  attention  from  the  more 
gloomy  and  morbid  aspects  of  our  common  fate,  and  to  relieve 
the  anguish  of  bereavement.  Dr.  Le  Boy  naturally  addresses 
himself  to  the  more  sensitive  and  tender  sex,  who,  it  will 
be  admitted,  stand  most  in  need  of  consolation.  It  may  at 
first  sight  seem  strange  that  a  publication  intended  for  English 
ladies  should  he  written  in  French ;  but  students  of  kitchen  litera¬ 
ture  are  aware  that  French  is  invariably  used  in  this  country 
by  persons  of  distinction  when  they  have  anything  particularly 
sublime  or  affecting  to  communicate.  And  Dr.  Lc  Boy,  of  course, 
appeals  ouly  to  tbe  highest  classes.  lie  deals  so  tenderly  with  the 
lacerated  feelings  of  those  for  whom  he  writes,  that  at  the  outset, 
hut  for  the  indication  on  tho  title-page,  we  should  hardly  suspect 
the  melancholy  position  in  which  his  readers  are  supposed  to  he 
placed. 

The  hook  itself  is  a  gay  book,  hound  as  it  is  in  red  and 
gold,  with  gilt  edges ;  and  the  Doctor  plunges  at  ouce  with  cheer¬ 
ful  enthusiasm  into  a  dissertation  on  ilia  magical  influence  of 
artistic  dress  on  “  the  eye,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart."  Art.  he 
exclaims,  enhances  natural  beauty,  and  brings  into  relief  the 
charms  which  rejoice  the  sight,  act  favourably  on  tbe  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  make  hearts  palpitate.  Next  we  have  a  hint  that  artistic 
talent  is  especially  displayed  in  the  composition  of  mourning 
apparel,  since  the  most  has  to  he  made  of  a  very  restricted  gamut 
of  colours.  And  then  ho  goes  on  to  particular  articles.  He  holds 
up  with  admiration  a  little  hat  of  white  straw  covered  with  a 
black  silk  toque,  round  which  is  twisted  a  veil  of  muslin  and  lace, 
while  behind  these  is  a  large  bunch  of  silk,  and  as  a  relief  at  the 
side  “  uue  plume  de  corbeau  qui  science,  avec  uue  fleur  de  Cobea 
qui  retoiube.”  “  Vous  avez  la  la  plus  ravissante  coil  lure  de 
demi-deuil  qu'on  puisse  imaginer.”  There  is  a  subtle  and  sugges¬ 


tive,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  accidental,  touch  in  some  of  the 
phrases  in  which  a  widow  who  has  got  to  the  6tage  of  half- 
mouruing  is  encouraged  and  consoled.  “Je  vous  prie,”  6ays  the 
insinuating  Doctor,  “  de  remarquer  comme  lesdiverses  nuances  de 
noir  se  marient  harmonieusement  ” — a  widower  equally  in  want 
of  consolation  mast  surely  be  glanced  at  here.  A  wider  range  of 
choice  is  opened  up,  however,  in  the  reference  to  a  “  heureuee 
alliance  de  toas  les  tons  de  gris,  de  violet,  de  mauve,  de  lilas,  et 
de  penstSe.”  Nor  can  he  remain  6ilent  before  the  hat  of  silk  and 
crape,  with  marabout  leather  and  black  grapes.  “  II  est  si  beau, 
avec  eon  nceud  de  faille  par  derriere  et  ses  raisins  retombant  en 
grappes  gracieuses !  ”  The  Doctor  is  also  fertile  in  suggesting  ex¬ 
pedients  lor  reducing  the  sombreness  of  full  mourning,  and  giving 
promise  of  reviving  bloom  to  the  orphan  and  the  widow.  He 
describes  “  de  beaux  manteaux,  serieux,  6everes,  qui  conviennent 
parfaitement  a  la  position  de  la  personae  qui  les  revet.”.  Here 
is  one : — “  Le  magnifique  objet  qui  nous  arrive  maintenant  e6t 
un  Yetement  de  Veuve,  en  soie  et  crepe,  tres-severe  de  forme  et 
tres-beau  d’effet.  Get  objet  est  brode  de  perles  de  jais.  Une 
grosse  ruche  en  turquoise  noire  court  autour  du  vetement,  dont  le 
bas  est  terming  par  un  long  efiild  de  6oie  gaufree.”  Another  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  costume  is  a  black  mantle  of  tbe  same  shape  as 
tbe  cloak  of  an  officer  of  Spahis,  “  dont  la  coupe  e9t  severe  et 
Fornementation  extremement  belle  dan9  sa  sobrifjte.’’  Why  a 
woman  who  has  just  lost  her  husband  should  be  supposed  to  derive 
moral  support  from  dressing  herself  like  an  officer  of  Spahis  is 
perhaps  difficult  for  ordinary  people  to  understand.  Then  there  is 
the  Dolman  soutacln',  which,  we  are  assured,  while  strictly  in  the 
category  of  mourning,  attenuates  its  severity.  Tunics  encrusted 
with  jet  embroidery,  “  sortes  de  cottes  de  maille  fi'minines  qui 
rendraient  jaloux  les  plus  tiers  guerriers  du  moyen-uge/’  are  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  certain  cure  for  deep  affliction.  Balm  may  also  be 
found  in  the  robe  Mercedes,  with  “  son  gros  pouff  par 
derriere,”  and  in  that  “  jupe  de  faille  qui  retombe  si  lierement 
sur  un  superbe  jupon  de  satin,  et  se  termine  par  un  long  plissd 
plein  d  elegance.”  Nor  are  tbe  bereaved  left  without  “  ffaiches  et 
coquettes  toilettes  ”  for  summer  wear. 

Dr.  Le  Boy’s  own  enthusiasm  about  these  wonderful  works 
of  art  is  perhaps  very  simply  accounted  for.  We  are  led  to 
suppose  that  they  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  well-known 
mourning  warehouse  in  London,  which  the  Doctor  has  in¬ 
spected,  and  of  which  he  professes  to  give  an  “  impartial, 
conscientious,  and  disinterested  ”  account.  Nothing  indeed  can 
exceed  the  rapturous  ecstasy  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been 

thrown  by  everything  he  saw  at  the  Maison  - ,  from  the 

honoured  principals  to  the  nice  young  women  in  the  shop.  A 
singularly  vivid  picture  is  drawn  of  the  lightning-like  despatch 
with  which  this  establishment  competes  even  with  the  suddenness 
of  apoplexy.  On  receipt  of  a  telegram,  an  experienced  member  of 
the  house,  loaded  with  models  and  patterns,  “  vole’’ — we  must  give 
it  in  French — “  au  domicile  du  demandeur  aux  frais  de  la  maison 
nieme.”  It  is  easy  to  coueeive-why  the  mercantile  establishment 
thus  lauded  should  have  given  Dr.  Le  Boy  the  opportunity  of 
writing  his  book,  and  why  he  should  himself  have  thought  it  worth 

while  to  glorify  the  Maison  -  in  this  extravagant  fashion. 

The  difficulty  is  to  imagine  who  the  sort  of  people  can  be  upon 
whom  such  an  appeal  is  supposed  to  bave  an  influence.  The 
vulgar  puffery  of  an  obvious  advertisement  is  bad  enough  in  itself, 
but  tbe  situation  of  tbe  class  of  persons  .among  whom  the  book 
is  apparently  intended  to  be  circulated  gives  a  deeper  colour  to 
tbe  offence.  It  is  true  that  nobody  need  read  this  fantastic  travesty 
of  natural  woe  who  does  not  like  it,  but  there  is  an  offence  in  even 
suggesting  that  at  such  a  time  any  woman  should  be  capable  of 
balancing  the  merits  of  the  various  fripperies  which  Dr.  Le  Boy 
extols  so  gushingly.  If  the  theory  of  the  affections  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  bereaved  widow,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  reluctance  to  part  with  the  body  of  her  late 
spouse,  is  not  indifferent  to  the  chance  of  speedily  captivating  a 
successor. 


TIIE  PAPAL  JUBILEE. 

TTMIE  solemn  proclamation  of  a  “  Jubilee  ”  for  the  year  1S75  will 
JL  take  the  present  generation  even  of  Roman  Catholics  some¬ 
what  by  surprise,  as  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
celebration  of  a  similar  kind  took  place.  To  Protestant  ears  the 
whole  affair  will  of  course  sound  strange  and  novel,  nor  can  even 
the  modicum  of  information  which  the  name  may  seem  to  suggest 
he  safely  relied  upon.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  the  present  Ju¬ 
bilee  is  proclaimed  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years  from  the  last. 
"When  the  observance  was  first  introduced  bv  Boniface  VIII.  in 
1300,  it  was  intended  to  recur  only  once  in  a  century,  but  obvious 
reasons  of  convenience  led  Clement  VI.  to  celebrate  another  at  the 
close  of  the  next  half-centurv,  while  Urban  VI.  soon  afterwards 
fixed  the  intervening  term  at  thirty-three  years,  and  this  was  further 
reduced  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  twenty-five  years,  at  which  latter  point 
it  has  remained  unchanged  since  1475.  But  the  untoward  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  period,  when  he  was  himself  an  exile  at  Gaeta,  and 
Borne  in  the  hands  of  the  Triumvirate,  did  not  seem  to  the  present 
Pontiff  propitious  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  in  1850,  and 
accordingly  no  Jubilee  was  announced  for  that  year.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  as  his  Holiness  pathetically  observes  in  the  long  and 
elaborate  document  which  has  just  appeared,  that  matters 
are  still  worse  now,  for  the  Holy  Lather  is  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
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city  and  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  its  occupation  by  his 
enemies  coming  to  an  end.  It  is  perhaps  this  last  consideration 
-which  has  moved  him  to  waive  the  objections  which  in  1850 
were  deemed  insuperable.  There  would  have  been  no  more 
difficulty  then  than  now  in  substituting  visits  to  the  Cathedral 
or  other  local  churches  for  the  visits  to  St.  Peter's  and  certain 
other  Roman  shrines  on  which  the  peculiar  “  indulgences  ”  of 
a  year  of  Jubilee  were  formerly  made  dependent;  and  the  plea 
which  is  now  found  in  the  afflictions  of  the  Church  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  unbelief  for  exhortations  to  more  earnest  and  united 
prayer  rniuht  have  been  urged  with  hardly  less  reason  then.  But 
the  revolutionary  triumph  over  the  Temporal  Power  was  then 
believed — and  rightly  believed,  as  it  turned  out— to  be  a  passing 
storm;  whereas  the  present  usurpation  of  “the  Subalpine  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  is  probably  felt,  even  at  the  Vatican,  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  being  permanent,  though  the  studied  omission  of  all  public  cere¬ 
monies  hitherto  connected  with  the  ushering  in  of  a  year  of  Jubilee 
marks  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Pontiff  to  recognize  existing 
facts.  And  meanwhile  it  would  be  rather  hard  that  the  faithful  should 
again  be  deprived,  for  the  sins  of  their  rivals  or  of  their  rulers,  ol 
“"the  abundant  treasury  of  graces  ”  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Pontiff  to  open  to  them  on  these  exceptional  occasions.  Pius  IX. 
may  fairly  be  credited  with  feeling  the  full  force  of  such  a  considera¬ 
tion,  though  the  same  could  hardly  be  affirmed  of  some  of  liis  pre¬ 
decessors,  who  made  a  sufficiently  unscrupulous  use  both  of  indul¬ 
gences  in  general  and  of  that  particular  method  of  bestowing  them 
which  appeals  to  the  passion  for  pilgrimages,  of  which  our  own 
day  and  country  have  witnessed  so  remarkable  a  revival  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Manning  and  Mr.  Cook. 

The  original  institution  of  the  Jubilee  year  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
little  more  than  a  fresh  device  for  refilling  the  exhausted  coffers  ol 
the  Roman  treasury.  Boniface  d  III.,  who  added  the  second  of 
the  three  crowns  which  now  make  up  the  triple  Papal  tiara,  was  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  long  line  of  Pontiffs,  and  it  was  in 
the  very  thick  of  his  quarrel  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  Trance, 
two  years  before  the  issue  of  the  ill-omened  Lncnn  Sonet- rim  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  that  lie  proclaimed 
the  first  Jubilee,  which  is  said  to  have  brought  two_  millions 
of  pilgrims  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  V  hen  we 
read  of  two  priests  being  employed  all  day  long  in  raking 
up  the  stream  of  gold  pieces  poured  in  lavish  abundance 
before  tbe  sbrine  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  surmise  that 
such  Popes  as  Boniface  bad  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  in  their 
distribution  of  spiritual  graces.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  case 
of  these,  as  of  many  other  pilgrimages,  history  testifies  only  too 
plainly  to  the  moral  as  well  as  material  cost  at  which  these 
spiritual  favours  were  obtained.  Pius  IX.  speaks  with  regretful 
enthusiasm  of  the  vast  multitude  and  exemplary  devotion  of  the 
crowds  who  flocked  to  Rome  when  the  last  Jubilee  was  solemnized 
in  1825  under  Leo  XII. ;  and  so  it  possibly  may  have  been.  But 
contemporary  writers  tell  a  very  different  tale  of  the  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  by  Rome  on  earlier  occasions  of  tbe  solemnity,  when  the 
crowd  of  pilgrims  was  certainly  not  less  numerous,  but  their 
conduct,  to  put  it  mildly,  was  far  from  edifying.  There  was  how¬ 
ever  a  further  and  less  sordid  motive  than  tbe  acquisition  of 
money  for  encouraging  this  concourse  of  the  faithful  to  the 
Holy  City  at  stated  intervals.  If  an  increase  of  temporal  wealth 
and  splendour  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  later  mediaeval 
Pontiff’s,  their  successors  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  VI. 
onwards  have  for  the  most  part  been  actuated  by  a  nobler 
ambition.  Such  Popes  as  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  cared  little 
for  mere  temporal  aggrandizement  for  its  own  sake  ;  but 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy,  as  a  spiritual  power,  they 
cared  much.  The  whole  tendency  of  things  since  the  Reformation 
has  been  to  centralize  as  well  as  circumscribe  the  action  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  As  Ranke  puts  it,  “  Catholicism,  in 
limiting  the  field  of  its  operations,  concentrated  its  strength,  and 
braced  up  all  its  energies.”  It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our 
immediate  poiut  to  exhibit  iu  detail  tbe  various  methods  by  which 
this  process  of  concentration  has  been  carried  out.  The  Jesuit 
Order  itself,  which  has  been  termed  “the  Catholic  Church  put 
into  commission,”  is  of  course  a  signal  illustration  which  will  at  once 
occur  to  everybody.  The  virtual  abolition  of  University  education 
for  the  clergy,  and  the  substitution  of  a  minute  system  of  exclusive 
seminary  training  begun  in  early  boyhood,  is  another  obvious  ex¬ 
ample.  And,  to  take  an  instance  more  closely  connected  with  our 
present  subject,  there  is  tbe  obligation,  rigorously  imposed  ou 
every  Bishop  in  communion  with  tbe  Holy  See,  of  visiting  Rome 
at  stated  intervals — for  English  Bishops  once  in  every  five  years 
at  least — and  submitting  a  report  of  bis  administration  to  the 
central  authority ;  a  rule  which  certainly  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  new  Vatican  dogma  making  the  Pope  the  real  ordinary 
in  every  diocese  of  Christendom.  Xo  such  duty  can  he 
imposed  on  laymen,  but  it  is  of  course  desirable,  from  an  Ultra¬ 
montane  point  of  view,  to  lead  them  also  to  realize  their 
intimate  dependence  on  Rome,  and  the  encouragement  of  periodical 
pilgrimages  to  the  Apostolic  See  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  As 
far  as  offerings  are  concerned,  they  can  he  transmitted  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  just  as  well  in  these  days  of  easy  and  rapid  locomotion  ;  hut 
the  old  principle  of  segnius  irritant  animum  is  as  true  now  as  ever, 
and  the  impression’  produced  by  a  visit  to  the  holy  places  and  the 
personal  benediction  of  the  Pontiff,  especially  if  that  Pontiff  he 
Pius  IX.,  may  do  more  than  many  arguments  to  check  those 
nascent  tendencies  to  “  Liberal  Catholicism  ”  from  which  even 
such  devoted  sons  of  the  Church  as  the  late  Count  Montalembert 
are  not  altogether  free ;  witness  his  recently  published  paper  on 


Spain  and  Home,  most  “  offensive  to  pious  ears,”  written  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death. 

Meanwhile  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  year  of  Jubilee  is 
likely  to  be  a  year  of  conflict,  if  not  of  reverses,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which— as  the  Encyclical  itself  reminds  us— is 
involved  in  two  serious  quarrels,  for  one  of  which  at  least  the  pre¬ 
sent  Pope  himself  is  mainly  responsible.  In  Germany  we  learn 
from  the  latest  reports  that  five  Bishops  and  1,700  priests  have 
been  fined  or  imprisoned  during  the  last  twelve  months,  while  one. 
Bishop  has  been  deposed  by  the  new  Supreme  Court,  which 
is  a  civil  tribunal,  and  a  second  is  about  to  he  deposed, .  to 
say  nothing  of  sentences  of  line  and  imprisonment  impending 
over  several  other  prelates.  The  Vatican  Decrees  are  alleged  as 
an  excuse  for  the  Falk  laws,  and  to  whatever  criticism  such 
a  plea  may  be  open,  we  need  not  travel  beyond  tbe  letter  of 
tbe  Jubilee  Encyclical  to  learn  .hat  those  Decrees  have  given  rise 
to  a  deadly  struggle  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Pius  IX. 
hints  pretty  broadly  that  none  of  its  spiritual  benefits  are  designed 
for  those  Catholics’  who  refuse  to  accept  the  new  dogmas,  and  a 
correspondence  just  published  iu  the  Times  supplies  au  ugly  com¬ 
ment  on  the  practical  working  of  this  exclusive  policy.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  that  among  the  Liberal  Catholics  who  were 
called  into’the  field  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  was  Mr.  Henry 
Petre,  a  relation  of  Lord  Petre’s,  and  a  member  of  one  of  tbe  oldest 
English  Roman  Catholic  families.  It  now  appears  that  his  letter  to 
the  Times  drew  upon  him  a  close  cross-examination,  promptly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ail  excommunication,  from  Bishop  Vaughan  of  Salford, 
and  nobody  can  he  surprised  that  he  should  describe  the  whole 
procedure  as  “  a  striking  illustration  of  the  dictation  and  clerical 
absolutism  which  distinguish  the  action  of  the  Ultramontane  party 
— a  party  which,  unfortunately  for  lliedrue  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church,’  at  the  present  time  inspires  and  guides  its  policy.”  Mr. 
Petre  had  replied  to  the  Bishop  s  first  inquiry  that  his  letter  to  the 
Times  “  was  entirely  restricted  to  the  practical,  not  theological, 
part  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  ” ;  notwithstanding  which  Dr. 
Vaughan  denounced  him  publicly  in  his  Advent  Pastoral,  and,  on 
his  remonstrating  against  this  summary  procedure,  plied  him  with 
a  string  of  “  interrogatories  ”  as  to  his  belief,  which,  he  observed  in 
reply,  “  belong  rather  to  the  unhappy  period  when  the  Inquisition 
flourished.”  611  his  declining  to  submit  to  this  additional  cate¬ 
chizing,  after  he  had  already  “  sufficiently  repudiated  the  inferences 
drawn  by  the  Bishop  ”  from  his  original  letter,  lie  finds  himself  put 
under  ban,  and  tbe  clergy  of  bis  Church  publicly  commanded  to. 
repel  him  from  the  Sacraments.  If  this  is  the  measure  dealt  tc>4 
a  Roman  Catholic  layman  who  pointedly  disclaims  all  intention  of 
discussing  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  we  may  easily  imagine  by 
what  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  terrorism  the  supposed  unanimity 
of  acquiescence  in  Vatican  teaching  has  been  secured  in  the 
ranks  of  the  priesthood.  The  first  Jubilee,  celebrated  by  one 
of  the  most  grasping  and  unscrupulous  of  Pontiffs,  immediately 
preceded  the  humiliation  of  the  Papacy  before  the  throne  of  France 
and  the  seventy  years’  Captivity  of  Avignon.  Two  centuries  later 
it  was  solemnized  by  Alexander  VI.  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation. 
The  present  solemnity  occurs  at  a  time  which  can  hardly  be  judged 
less  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy,  and  which,  to  say  the 
least,  does  not  look  more  promising  for  the  furtherance  of  its  am¬ 
bitious  aims.  Meanwhile  one  characteristic  feature  of  the  day  is 
illustrated  alike  by  tbe  Jubilee  itself  and  by  tbe  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  is  proclaimed.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
century  since  Horace  Walpole  observed,  in  his  sneering  fashion, 
“  There  are  no  religious  combustibles  in  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Popery  and  Protestantism  seem  at  a  stand.  The  modes  of  Christi¬ 
anity  are  exhausted,  and  cannot  furnish  novelty  enough  to  fix  at¬ 
tention.”  No  doubt  the  sneer  was  quite  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  times  are  changed,  and  “  the  modes 
of  Christianity  ”  have  not  only  succeeded  in  fixing  attention, 
hut  in  contributing  an  abundant  supply  of  “combustibles”  to  our 
own  age.  The  religious  question,  as  it  has  been  observed  in 
France,  is  tbe  order  of  the  day. 


MINING  AND  METAL  POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS. 

OF  all  British  mining  operations,  the  raising  of  tin  ore  is 
probably  the  oldest,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative. 
The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked  as  long  as  history 
goes  hack,  and  the  county  is  still  far  from  exhausted  of  this  metal. 
The  “  tin  stone”  of  Cornwall  is  associated  with  friable  peroxide  of 
iron,  which  communicates  to  the  effluent  water  from  the  dressing 
floors  a  dark  red  tint.  The  tin  stone  with  its  rocky  matrix  is 
stamped  in  water  to  fine  powder  under  wooden  pestles  shod  with 
iron,  and  the  tin  stone  is  then  separated  from  the  refuse  slime  by 
the  action  of  water  upon  the  mixed  materials,  which  possess 
different  specific  gravities.  The  effluent  water  from  tin  mines  silts 
up  the  rivers  into  which  it  flows  by  the  suspended  matter  contained 
in  it,  but  this  water  becomes  by  subsidence  purer  than  the  average 
of  potable  water  supplied  to  towns.  The  drainage  from  the  tin 
mines  near  Camborne  constitutes  the  so-called  Red  River  which 
flows  into  the  sea  near  Gwythian,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall. 
From  the  lowest  tin  mine  to  the  sea  a  succession  of  works  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  from  the  Red  River  such  particles  of  tin 
ore  as  may  have  escaped  the  works  above.  At  every  separate  es¬ 
tablishment  of  washing  floors  the  best  effort  is  made  to  extract  all 
that  is  possible  from  the  leavings  that  come  down  to  it,  but  so  in¬ 
effectual  are  these  efforts  that  even  the  sea-sand  at  the  river’s 
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mouth  still  contains  enough  tin  ore  to  be  worth  the  labour  of  ex¬ 
tracting'.  The  suspended  matters  contained  in  the  water  of  the 
lied  River  when  it  enters  the  sea  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  the 
health  of  cattle  drinking  the  water,  if  indeed  cattle  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  drink  such  a  red  and  muddy  liquid.  After  subsidence 
or  liltration  this  water  is  better  for  domestic  use  than  the 
Thames  water  supplied  to  London.  Speaking  generally, 
the  river  pollutions  of  Cornwall  are  not  injurious  to  health. 
The  Commissioners  who  have  investigated  this  subject  assure  us 
that  the  refuse  of  tin  and  copper  mines  is  “  but  slightly  poisonous,’’ 
and  where  cattle  in  riverside  pastures  have  suffered,  the  injury  is 
probably  duo  rather  to  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  with  which 
the  grass  has  become  loaded  during  floods  than  to  any  active  poison 
which  it  contained.  Riparian  owners  who  complain  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  fish  will  no  doubt  be  comforted  by  the  assurance  that 
the  fish  have  been  “  choked  rather  than  poisoned,”  and  that  the 
spawn  has  been  buried  in  the  slime  which  has  subsided  from  the 
river  water.  Looking  to  the  extent  and  value  of  these  mines  and 
works,  and  to  the  shortness  of  this  river’s  course,  the  Commissioners 
think  it  would  be  better  to  regard  the  Red  River  as  one  continuous 
tin-work,  and  to  trouble  no  more  about  the  cattle  and  the  fish. 
If  all  the  riverside  population  desire  it,  they  would  leave  this  river 
“  as  the  common  conduit  of  the  mines  from  which  it  runs,”  and 
would  exempt  it  from  the  general  rules  which  they  propose  for  the 
abatement  of  pollution  in  rivers.  Nevertheless  the  Commissioners 
admit  that  the  injury  to  riverside  lands  from  the  deposit  on  them 
of  the  comparatively  harmless  nmd  from  tin  mines  during  floods 
has  been  considerable  in  many  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  richest 
alluvial  soil,  fertile  with  a  luxuriance  almost  peculiar  to  the  deep 
and  sheltered  valleys  of  that  county,  has  been  over  many  acres 
covered  several  inches  deep  with  worthless  slime  and  sand  from 
tin  mines  above.  The  fine  grasses  and  clover  have  been  destroyed, 
and  coarser  grass,  and  large  perennial  weeds,  docks,  buttercups, 
and  thistles,  alone  able  to  escape  destruction,  now  flourish  where  the 
land  was  formerly  of  the  finest  grazing  quality.  It  may  possibly 
be  worth  while  to  destroy  this  choice  pasture  for  the  sake  of  mining 
profits,  but  the  process  cannot  be  seen  without  regret.  The  cloth 
works  in  Yorkshire  turn  the  rivers  blue,  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall 
turn  them  red,  the  coal-washings  of  Derbyshire  turn  them  black, 
and  the  china-clay  works  of  Cornwall  turn  them  milky  white,  and 
all  these  results  are  equally  unlovely. 

The  china-clay  works  about  St.  Austell  are  a  remarkable  example 
of  Cornish  industry.  The  enormous  quarry  on  the  top  of  the 
granite  hill  overlooking  St.  Austell  had  for  many  generations  been 
worked  exclusively  as  a  tin  mine.  The  hard  veins  of  tin  stone 
were  easily  separated  from  the  soft  granite,  and  the  latter  was 
simply  washed  away  as  waste.  But  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
although  the  tin  industry  is  still  maintained,  the  chief  value  of 
these  works  has  been  derived  from  the  china-clay  which  the  de¬ 
composed  granite  yields.  The  soft  white  rock  is  dug  and  channeled, 
and  the  water  is  charged  with  as  much  as  it  can  carry  down  to 
shallow  pits  where  the  clay  settles,  and  is  afterwards  dried  in  kilns 
and  shipped.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  and 
also  in  paper-making  and  the  manufacture  of  calico.  The  effluent 
water,  when  the  clay  has  thoroughly  subsided,  becomes  even  purer 
than  before,  but  unfortunately  the  subsidence  is  seldom  complete,  so 
the  country  is  permeated  by  milky  streams,  which,  however,  are 
innocuous  to  animal  life.  Another  modern  process  is  that  of  coal¬ 
washing,  which  makes  the  effluent  water  both  unsightly  and  perni¬ 
cious.  Formerly  coal-dust  was  burned  at  the  pit’s  mouth  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  but  now  it  is  first  washed  to  free  it  from  shale,  and  then 
“  coked  ”  in  ovens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chesterfield  this 
process  mav  be  seen  in  all  its  hideous  perfection.  Great  volumes 
of  black  water  are  discharged  into  the  brooks,  and  the  heaps  of 
shale  separated  by  washing  are  so  placed  as  to  ensure  their  being 
carried  down  stream  by  the  next  flood.  Thus  the  rivers 
silt  up  and  often  overflow  their  banks  and  injure  the 
meadows  by  covering  them  with*  coal-dust,  which  kills  the  grass 
and  causes  coarse  weeds  to  grow  in  its  place.  The  Commissioners 
saw  that  a  flood  had  carried  away  a  heap  of  shale,  and  thus 
covered  the  neighbouring  land  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  iron,  which 
would  doubtless  render  it  sterile  for  many  years.  They  were  told 
that  cattle  had  died  after  grazing  upon  meadows  which  had  been 
covered  with  colliery  detritus,  and  instances  were  reported  to  them 
in  which  as  much  as  two  quarts  of  coal-dust  had  been  found  in  the 
stomach.  This  dust  is  said  to  occasion  internal  ulceration  and 
purging,  which  is  ultimately  fatal.  It  would  perhaps  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  cows  thus  dying  were  poisoned,  and  perhaps  there  is  some 
quantity  of  dirt  which  a  cow,  like  a  man,  can  eat  and  live.  The 
stomach  of  a  Londoner  is  popularly  supposed  to  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  granite  dust  and  horse-dung,  and  it  is  possible  that 
cows  may  become  habituated  to  swallowing  coal-dust  without  any 
ill  effect  beyound  turning  their  milk  grey.  The  Commissioners, 
however,  seem  by  their  use  of  strong  language  to  have  decided  that 
this  nuisance  must  be  abated.  They  speak  of  a  “  Stygian  tributary  ” 
of  the  Bother  near  Chesterfield,  and  they  mention  a  brook  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  which  has  become  a  “  black  puddle,”  seriously 
polluted  by  arsenic  derived  from  the  pyrites  of  the  coal.  The 
beautiful  Derwent  in  Cumberland  has  become  in  some  places 
“muddy  and  unsightly”  from  the  same  cause,  but  happily  at 
present  its  volume  is  large  enough  to  conceal  much  of  the  offences 
committed  on  its  banks. 

So  much  controversy  has  prevailed  as  to  sewage  irrigation  that  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  these  Commissioners  unshaken  in  their 
belief  in  its  efficacy,  coupled  with  intermittent  filtration,  to  dispose 
of  tho  sewage  of  towns,  and  of  the  refuse  arising  from  industrial 


processes  and  manufactures.  These  remedies,  capable  of  success¬ 
ful  and  economical,  or  even  profitable,  application,  after  certain 
easily  observed  conditions  have  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  offend¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  depend  for  their  efficiency  on  the  action  of  the 
air  within  the  soil  in  oxidizing,  and  thus  virtually  destroying,  the 
putrescible  matters  which  are  submitted  to  them.  They  are  appli¬ 
cable  therefore  only  in  cases  where  the  river  pollution  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  There  are, 
however,  many  rivers  and  streams  which  owe  their  polluted  con¬ 
dition  to  mineral  substances  suspended  in  them,  and  this  pollution 
may  arise  either  from  the  discharge  of  solid  refuse  matter  and  of 
ashes  and  cinders  into  the  river  channels,  or  from  the  outflow  from 
mines  and  works  of  water  carrying  mineral  refuse  into  these 
channels.  The  former  practice  can  be  easily  prevented,  but  the 
Commissioners,  as  we  have  already  seen,  find  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  latter.  The  process  in  all  mines  is  nearly  similar.  The 
“  orey  stuff,”  on  being  brought  to  the  surface,  is  first  washed  with 
water,  then  reduced  to  powder  in  stamping  or  crushing-mills,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  streams  of  water  so  as  to  separate 
and  carry  forward  the  lighter  portions  of  rocky'  material  and  to  leave 
behind  the  specifically  heavier  metallic  compounds.  The  water 
thus  used  is  received  in  successive  catch-pits  as  long  os  the  miner 
considers  that  anything  which  contains  sufficient  metalliferous  ore 
to  repay  extraction  is  deposited  from  it.  The  water  is  still  very 
muddy'  as  it  flows  from  the  last  catch-pit,  and  not  unfrequently 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  highly  poisonous  metallic 
compounds ;  nevertheless  it  is  almost  invariably  discharged  into  the 
nearest  stream  without  any  attempt  at  purification.  The  discharge 
from  some  classes  of  mines  is,  however,  more  pernicious  than  that 
from  others.  We  have  spoken  already  of  the  nuisance  from  coal- 
washing,  which  is  comparatively  a  new  process.  The  water  dis¬ 
charged  from  coal  mines  where  this  process  is  not  adopted  is 
either  colourless  and  nearly  pure  or  red.  This  colour  is  assumed 
at  those  mines  where  iron  pyrites  abounds.  The  water  is  red,  and 
it  deposits  an  orange-coloured  mud.  Water  thus  contaminated  is 
“  very  fatal  to  fish,”  and  “  may  be  injurious  to  cattle.”  The  Com¬ 
missioners  in  drawing  this  distinction  imitate,  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously',  a  familiar  phrase  which  distinguishes  between  water 
going  to  a  man  and  a  man  going  to  water.  No  cow  or  horse  of 
any  discretion  would  be  likely  to  drink  water  from  a  red  stream 
with  yellow  banks.  It  should  be  added  that  this  ferruginous 
water  readily  cleanses  itself  by  precipitation,  and  thus  gets  rid 
not  only  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  which  it  received  from  coal 
mines,  but  also  of  “  organic  elements  ”  which  are  more  mis¬ 
chievous.  Thus  a  few  years  ago  the  Taff,  which  received  the  un¬ 
purified  sewage  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  was  “  strikingly  improved  ” 
by  the  mixture  of  ferruginous  water  from  a  colliery.  It  should 
be  added  that  vast  volumes  of  unferruginous  water  are  pumped 
from  collieries  and  discharged  into  rivers  with  unmixed  benefit 
to  the  latter.  Lead  mining  is  distinguished  among  all  forms  of 
mining  industry  in  this  country  as  causing  the  most  serious 
pollution.  The  “  skimpings,”  or  rocky'  refuse,  and  the  slime  of 
these  mines  both  find  their  way  into  the  nearest  watercourse. 
“  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  no  ducks  or  poultry  can  be  kept 
near  rivers  so  polluted.”  The  processes  of  these  mines  are 
generally  slovenly  and  wasteful.  Much  valuable  material  is  lost 
to  the  adventurers  of  the  mine,  and  may  cause  injury  and  death 
to  the  valley  s  below.  It  should  be  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of 
pictorial  ellect,  that  the  slime  of  lead  mines  is  white.  This 
slime  spreading  over  riverside  flats  injures  cattle  and  destroys  the 
roots  of  grass  which  hold  the  land  together,  and  then  the  next  flood 
abrades  and  destroys  the  shore.  It  is  owing  to  the  latter  cause,  as 
well  as  to  the  immense  quantity  of  broken  rock  which  every  lead 
mine  sends  forth,  that  two  small  rivers  near  Aberystwith  present 
such  surprising  widths  of  bare  and  stony  bed.  The  Commissioners 
consider  that  an  industry  of  such  magnitude  as  these  mines  is  well 
able  to  pay  for  whatever  injury  it  inflicts.  They  think  that  power 
should  be  given  to  mineowners  to  take  laud  near  their  works  either 
to  pile  “  skimpings,”  or  to  form  reservoirs  for  deposit  of  mud.  “  But 
no  escape  should  be  allowed  them  from  any  injurious  consequences 
following  their  neglect  to  keep  their  poisonous  refuse  matters  out 
of  the  river  channels."  This  is  a  tolerably  sweeping  sentence  as 
regards  lead  mines,  and  it  maybe  observed  that  the  Commissioners 
propose  an  exceptional  treatment  of  the  tin  mines  on  the  Red  River 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  refuse  coming  dgwn  that  river  employs 
the  industry  of  those  who  dwell  on  it.  We  need  not,  however, 
follow  the  Commissioners  into  a  troublesome  and  perhaps  dan¬ 
gerous  discussion  of  supposed  necessary  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

The  descriptions  of  mining  industry  given  in  their  last 
Report  are  highly  interesting.  They  tell  us  that  at  the  Devon 
Great  Consols  Copper  Mine  the  muudic  or  arsenical  pyrites  is  uti¬ 
lized  for  the  manufacture  of  arsenious  acid.  It  is  washed  in  a 
current  of  air,  and  thereby  converted  into  marketable  arsenious 
acid  or  “  white  arsenic,"  sometimes  mentioned  in  criminal  trials. 
“  It  is  a  startling  reflection  that  there  leaves  this  single  mine  everv 
month  an  amount  of  white  arsenic  competent  to  destroy  the  lives 
of  more  than  500.000,000  of  human  being-s.”  Arsenic  is  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  new  colouring  matters 
obtained  from  coal-tar,  in  colour-printing  and  dyeing,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  of  shot.  The  Commissioners,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  store  of  arsenic  at  the  Great  Consols  Mine 
alone  would  sutlice  to  kill  every  living  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  think  it  “  only  reasonable  ’’  that  some  special  super¬ 
vision  should  be  exercised  over  its  manufacture.  They  remark 
strongly  upon  the  pollution  of  streams  by  discharge  from  wire,  tin¬ 
plate,  <uid  galvanizing  works  which  abound  in  and  near  Binning- 
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ham.  This  pollution  is  “  intense,  noxious,  and  notorious.  In  all 
these  works  iron  is  “  piclded in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 
and  it  is  the  general,  but  not  universal,  practice  to  discharge  the 
waste  contents"  of  the  “acid  baths”  into  rivers  or  sewers,  thus 
corrodin-  brick-work  and  cement,  and  destroying  fish,  if  anv  happen 
to  have  survived  the  other  “industrial”  processes  of  the  locality. 
The  interdiction  of  this  discharge  would  be  no  hardship  on  the 
manufacturer,  and  in  most  cases  he  might  profitably  utilize  it.  As 
regards  Birmingham,  however,  this  particular  pollution  from 
“  acid  baths  ”  is  "'  almost  lost  ”  in  the  general  filth  arising  from  the 
sewage  of  an  enormous  population  and  from  metal  manutactures  ot 
various  kinds.  When  the  philosophers  of  Birmingham  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  political  and  religious  reformation  of  the  country,  they 
may  perhaps  have  leisure  to  observe  that  their  town  has  been 
declared  on  impartial  authority  to  be  the  nastiest  place  in 
England. 


THE  ROSS  KIDNAPPING  CASE. 


THE  kidnapping  of  children  seems  to  be  one  of  the  least  profit¬ 
able  crimes  that  have  been  invented.  A  full  narrative  in  the 
Times  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  two  men  who  stole  a  child 
near  Philadelphia  last  July  were  shot  in  December  near  New 
York  in  a  burglary  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  want.  The 
child  had  not  at  the  date  of  latest  advices  been  recovered,  but  he 
was  believed  to  be  still  alive,  and  if  he  can  escape  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  newspaper  reporters,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  j  et  be 
restored  to  his  afilicted  family.  The  police,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  public  all  took  up  the  case  and  pursued  it  with  more  or  less 
pertinacity  for  six  months  ;  and  if  the  American  detectives  do  not 
show  to  much  advantage  in  the  business,  we  must  remember  that 
the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  country  for  news  almost  forbids 
their  proceeding  with  necessary  secresy. 

According  to  the  narrative  in  the  Times,  the  child  Charles 
Brewster  Boss,  aged  about  four  years,  was  stolen  from  German¬ 
town,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  afternoon  of  ist  July 
last.  The  child  and  his  elder  brother,  aged  six  years,  were  play¬ 
ing  in  a  road  near  their  father’s  house,  when  two  men  invited 
them  to  take  a  ride  in  a  buggy.  The  children  got  in  and  were 
driven  some  distance,  and  then  the  elder  child  was  sent  into  a  shop 
to  buy  candy,  and  on  his  return  the  buggy  with  the  two  men 
and  his  brother  had  disappeared.  This  was  the  abduction  of 
Charlie  Ross  which  in  three  weeks  had  aroused  the  excitement 
and  indignation  of  all  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  caused 
the  entire  public  to  form  itself  into  a  committee  of  investigation 
much  too  large  for  any  useful  purpose.  The  detectives,  professional 
or  amateur,  were  always  hot  upon  some  track  which  led  to  nothing, 
until  a  brother  of  one  of  the  two  men  gave  information  which 
would  have  brought  about  their  capture  if  they  had  not  perished 
in  the  commission  of  another  crime.  Their  story  clearly  shows 
that  child-stealing  will  not  pay.  They  could  not  finger  the 
price  they  had  put '  upon  the  child,  and  if  they  had  attempted 
to  do  so,  they  would  almost  certainly  have  been  caught  and 
“  lynched.”  Without  desiring  that  such  summary  proceedings 
should  be  taken  in  our  own  country,  we  cannot  help  seeing 
that  the  certainty  of  popular  vengeance  operates  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  crime  in  America.  Fieri  non  debet ,  factum  valeat, 
so  long  as  the  wrong  man  be  not  hanged.  However,  these 
men  were  never  caught  until  one  of  them  was  dead  and  the  other 
in  his  last  agony.  When  the  land  became  too  hot  for  them,  they 
lived  chiefly  on  the  water  around  New  York  and  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  “where  there  are  myriads  of  almost  unknown  islands  which 
afford  excellent  hiding  places  ”  to  criminals  of  aquatic  capability. 
Here  in  November  last,  between  fear,  hunger,  and  cold,  the 
kidnappers  were  having  a  bad  time  of  it.  The  preparations 
for  their  capture  were  extensive  and  complete,  and  would 
probably  have  been  successful.  It  does  indeed  occur  to 
us  that  these  “desolate  islands  in  the  Sound”  might  have 
been  thoroughly  searched  for  two  men  in  a  boat  rather  more 
quickly  than  the  police  found  practicable.  They  were  at  this 
time  living  upon  the  proceeds  of  stolen  goods,  which  they  could 
only  dispose  of  by  coming  to  New  York.  The  “  fence  ’  and  the 
drinldng-houses  which  they  frequented  were  found.  .Officers  were 
secretly  placed  everywhere — at  the  ferries,  railway-stations,  sus¬ 
pected  houses,  on  the  highways,  and  wherever  there  might  be  a 
probability  of  finding  them.  A  steam-launch  was  used  in  patrol¬ 
ling  the  Sound.  Occasionally  there  would  be  robberies  on  Long- 
Island  or  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  these  were  traced  to  the 
abductors  who  in  their  extremity  were  compelled  to  steal.  A 
boat  was  stolen  by  them  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  November, 
and  this  they  made  their  home.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  this 
“  Ross  abduction  case”  prolonged  itself  almost  as  if  it  were  a  play 
.  in  five  acts,  or  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  instead  of  a  police  case. 
But  in  America  they  take  so  much  time  and  spend  so  much  money 
in  hanging  a  man  that  perhaps  it  is  proper  to  display  equal  delibe¬ 
ration  and  sumptuosity  in  catching  him.  However,  on  the  early 
morning  of  14th  December  an  unoccupied,  but  fully  furnished, 
house  at  Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island,  was  entered  by  burglars.  It 
was  connected  by  a  “  burglar  alarm  ’’  with  an  occupied  house  fifty 
yards  distant.  The  occupants  of  this  house  were  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  alarm,  turned  out,  and  after  a  running  fight 
shot  two  burglars,  one  of  whom  died  instantly,  while  the  other 
lived  long  enough  to  confess  that  he  helped  the  other 
man  to  steal  Charlie  Ross.  When  he  was  de'ad,  an  inquest  was 
held  upon  the  bodies,  at  which  the  agent  of  the  “  burglar  alarm 


distributed  circulars  among  jury,  witnesses,  and  spectators,  and  no 
doubt  wih  make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  incident.  The  brother  ot 
Charlie  Ross  and  another  person  were  brought  from  I  hil.adelphia, 
and  it  seems  that  their  identification  of  the  bodies  was  satislactoiy. 
But  although  the  abductors  were  thus  discovered,  more  than  a 
fortnio-ht  had  passed  without  any  trace  of  the  missing  child. 
The  New  York  Herald  of  27th  December  noticed  a  rumour 
that  Charlie  Ross  had  been  found  in  Ithaca,  but  nothing  came 

We  could  hardly  believe,  except  on  the  best  evidence,  that  a 
sort  of  piracv  could  go  on  for  weeks  among  islands  near  New  \  ork 
which  seem  however  to  be  as  unknown  as  the  “  keys  of  the  \\  est 
Indies  were  when  the  buccaneers  haunted  them  three  centuries 
ao-o.  But  Detective  Wood  is  an  unquestionable  authority,  and  lie 
describes  how  he  and  five  other  officers  cruised  in  a  small  tug-boat 
in  Long  Island  Sound.  He  told  a  reporter  of  the.  Amo  lork  Herald 
tlir.t  the  party  searched  thirty  or  forty  islands  in  the  Sound  con- 
tainino-  four  or  five  to  a  hundred  acres  each,  and  found  them  almost 
all  unoccupied,  except  a  few  by  squatters.  They  were  cruising 
about  twelve  days,  but  did  not  find  the  man.  The  elder  of  the  two 
men — Hosier — must  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  bur¬ 
glarious  profession.  About  a  year  ago.  he  and  his  brother 
were  arrested  for  a  burglary  and  lodged  in  gaol  at  Monmouth, 
N.  J.  A  detective  of  New  York  told  the  local  authorities  that 
they  had  better  be  careful,  for  the  brothers  would  very  likely 
break  gaol.  “  They  only  laughed  at  us,  and  said  they  guessed 
their  "aol  was  strong  enough  to  hold  them.  Bless  you,  they 
were  out  before  morning.  They  took  away  the  whole  side  of  the 
gaol.”  Then  the  brothers  dissolved  partnership,  and  one  of  them 
associated  himself  with  Clark,  and  went  into  the  abduction  business, 
with  less  success  than  they  had  enjoyed  in  burglary.  Hosier 
had  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  whom  be  seems  to  have 
maintained  by  an  industrious  career  of  crime.  “  He  and  Claik 
were  known  as  bad  eggs  always,”  and  not  long  after  the  abduction 
the  police  set  it  down  to  them.  It  was  known  that  they  had  a 
horse  and  buggy  with  which  they  “  peddled  ’  about  the  country , 
embracing  any  favourable  openings  for  crime.  Yet,  although  they 
were  suspected  of  the  abduction  in  August,  and  were  believed  to  be 
in  or  near  New  York,  the  police  never  laid  hands  on  them  alive. 
If  there  are  in  this  country  any  amphibious  burglars,  they  will 
doubtless  transfer  their  talents  to  a  locality  so  favourable  as  Long- 
Island  Sound,  where  a  man  who  can  both  manage  a  boat  and 
“  crack  a  crib  ”  may  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  wife  and  family 
in  comfort.  The  excitement  in  Philadelphia  when  the  news  came 
of  the  discovery  and  death  of  the  abductors  was  enormous.  Cheers 
rent  the  air,  “  and  all  felt  confident  that  in  a  few  days 
Charlie  would  be  once  more  in  the  arms  of  those  who  love 
him.”  But  this  hope  has  been  deferred  in  realization. 
The  police  believed  that  the  child  was  alive,  when  the 
two  men  were  killed,  and  they  expected  that  associates  would 
“  drop  ”  the  child  where  it  might  be  found.  Soon  after  the 
abduction  the  child's  father  advertised  that  a  large  reward  would 
be  paid  for  its  return  and  no  questions  asked,  or  to  that  effect,  and 
considerable  correspondence  passed  with  the  kidnappers,  but  with¬ 
out  result.  A  wealthy  and  sympathetic  gentleman  of  New  York 
advertised  a  similar  proposal,  which  was  also  made  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  tailor.  If  the  child  should  turn  up,  he  could  be  shown  over 
the  Union  for  enough  money  to  provide  for  him  for  life,  and 
perhaps  his  recollections  of  his  captivity  might  be  sold  by  auction 
to  the  best  bidder  among  enterprising  journalists.  There  has  been 
a  supposed  Charlie  Ross  discovered  in  many  towns,  and  his  father 
and  uncles  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  examine  children  of 
various  ages  from  ten  months  to  ten  years.  All  sorts  of  suspicious 
persons  have  been  arrested,  and  in  fear  of  summary  hanging  have 
confessed  to  various  crimes  in  order  to  make  it  more  clear  that 
they  did  not  abduct  this  child.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  justice 
has  gained  by  the  transaction,  which,  however,  presents  a  queer 
compound  of  tragic  and  grotesque  elements.  A  reporter  ot  the 
Neiv  York  Herald,  eagerly  seeking  for  “  developments,”  obtained 
the  privilege  of  copying  a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed 
by  the  abductors  to  the  wealthy  and  sympathetic  gentleman 
who  offered  the  reward.  They  required  a  cheque  payable  to 
bearer  to  be  deposited  with  “  responsible  parties  ”  iu  New  York, 
and  also  an  undertaking  against  arrest  or  prosecution  for  sixty  days, 
hi  a  form  to  be  settled  by'  a  well-known  lawyer.  But  these  and 
other  negotiations  fell  through  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  place 
and  time  for  the  exchange  of  child  for  money.  It  is  also  stated 
that  after  a  time  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  any  com¬ 
promise.  Funds  were  subscribed  for  detective  operations,  and  of 
course  the  newspapers  were  ready  to  undertake  this  as  well  as 
every  other  department  of  human  business.  We  almost  wonder 
that  the  New  York  Herald  does  not  fit  out  an  expedition  of  its 
own  for  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
After  all,  however,  the  universal  excitement,  although  somewhat 
absurd  in  its  manifestations,  has  been  useful,  as  it  must  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  possible  imitators  of  Hosier  that  they  are  dread¬ 
fully  certain  to  be  hanged  if  caught.  They  had  better  stick  to 
burglary,  which  seems  to  be  still  a  tolerably  safe  and  profitable 
business.  It  appears  that  Hosier  was  born  and  brought  up  a 
thief.  His  father  is  mentioned  by  experienced  officers  of  police 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  talent  which  descended  to  the  son. 
The  father  belonged  to  the  gang  of  Dennis  M'Oabe,  who  “  after¬ 
wards  moved  up  town,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly,” 
where  it  may  be  hoped  his  peculiar  talent  did  not  fail  to  shine  in 
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THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


"VTOTIIIXG  at  the  present  moment  is  more  instructive  in  the 
way  of  art  than  to  pass  from  Burlington  House  to  Trafalgar 
Square  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  together  the  divers  pictures — 
sometimes  similar,  and  often  widely  dili’erent — ascribed  to  the 
same  masters.  The  National  Gallery  has,  with  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  been  formed  with  so  much  judgment,  that  it  furnishes,  as 
it  should  do,  standards  of  criticism.  Hut  the  collection  now  at 
the  Royal  Academy  avowedly  possesses  less  assured  credentials; 
some  works,  it  is  true,  come  with  long-established  reputations,  but 
many  others  stand  upon  their  trial,  and  the  rank  they  may  hold 
hereafter  will  much  depend  upon  how  they  are  able  to  pass 
through  the  present  ordeal.  As  an  example,  let  us  compare  two 
portraits  of  the  familiar  head  of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano,  the 
one  in  the  Academy  (i  19),  ascribed  to  Giovanni  or  Gentile  Bellini, 
the  other  in  the  National  Gallery,  an  undoubted  masterpiece  of 
Giovanni  Bellini.  This  last,  Mr.  Wornum  says,  is  an  epitome  of 
the  painter’s  style,  and  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Oavalcaselle  extol  the 
head  as  the  best  of  Bellini’s  portraits,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  perfection 
to  which  the  technical  system  of  the  Van  Eycks  had  been  then 
carried  in  Venice.  It  is  evident  that  the  portrait  in  the  Academy 
can  justify  no  such  superlative  praise,  neither  can  it  pass  as  a  mere 
replica  ;  it  is  on  canvas  instead  of  on  panel,  and  the  measurements 
of  the  two  pictures  differ.  And  yet  the  inferior  work  may  very 
possibly  have  come  from  the  Bellini,  or  at  all  events  from  their 
bottega  or  school.  We  may  remember  that  Giovanni  held  an  ap¬ 
pointment  which  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  painting  portraits 
of  the  Doge,  and  these  heads  were  multiplied  as  was  once  the  custom 
with  the  likenesses  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  England.  But  so 
oppressed  was  the  painter  with  commissions,  and  so  much  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  pupils,  that  many  heads  in  the  galleries  of  England  and  of 
the  Continent  bear  the  name  of  Bellini  only  by  courtesy.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  numerous  likenesses  of  Giovanni  said 
to  be  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  himself ;  which,  if  any,  is  the 
true  head,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine,  “  for  all  are  dis¬ 
similar  in  character  and  features.”  The  portrait  of  Doge  Loredano 
here  exhibited,  if  authentic,  must  date  between  1501  and  1516,  as 
Loredano  was  created  Doge  in  the  former  year,  and  Giovanni  died 
in  the  latter,  having  survived  his  brother  Gentile  nine  years.  It  is 
said  that  Giovanni,  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  went  on 
improving  to  the  last ;  perhaps  the  natural  decay  of  the  faculties 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  amazing  progress  of  art, 
partly  consequent  on  the  adoption  at  Venice  of  the  process  of  oil- 
painting. 

Still  more  provocative  of  controversy  are  the  seven  works 
in  the  Academy  set  down  to  Titian.  One  beam  the  modest 
title  “  Finished  Study  for  the  famous  Picture,  Peter  Martyr, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice, 
in  1866”  (120)  ;  it  was  exhibited  at  Leeds  in  1868.  We  remember 
to  have  heard  after  that  disastrous  fire  that  the  National  Gallery 
might  have  purchased  almost  any  number  of  such  studies,  and 
seven  years  before  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  possessed  itself 
of  a  “  Replica  or  very  old  copy  ” ;  original  drawings  for  the 
picture  were  brought  into  the  market  at  the  Woodburn  sale.  Also, 
referring  to  the  Portfolio  for  1870  we  find  a  full  description 
with  a  photograph  of  “  a  small  ‘  Peter  Martyr,’  ”  which  Mr. 
Ilamerton  discovered  by  accident  at  a  country  house  in  central 
France.  Mr.  Ilamerton  writes: — “  My  opinion  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  picture  has  since  been  confirmed  by  several  artists  iu 
Paris,  who  have  studied  Titian  in  the  technical  sense  more  pro¬ 
foundly  than  I  (who  have  never  copied  any  of  his  works)  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  done.”  One  argument  used  in  favour  of  the  study 
Tound  in  France  was  that  it  is  not  a  servile  copy,  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  original  are  such  as  could  scarcely  come  from  any 
person  but  the  artist  himself.  The  “  Finished  Study  ”  in  the 
Academy  also  shows  variations,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
handling  has  a  sketchy  breadth,  a  freedom  and  force  indicative  of 
the  master.  Still  this  “  Study  ”  has  scarcely  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  its  presence  in  preference  to  other  competitors  for  the 
honour. 

All  great  pictures  are  beset  by  counterfeits ;  even  the  works  of 
our  English  Academicians  are  so  skilfully  forged  as  almost  to 
■defy  detection.  The  Old  Masters  are  also  known  to  have 
beeu  in  the  habit  of  repeating  their  compositions  according  to 
the  demand.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  naturally  becomes  all 
but  impossible  to  determine  priorities  and  authorships  ;  hence  the 
confusion  which  now  baffles  the  student — a  confusion  which  the 
iuvaluable  labours  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Oavalcaselle  have  in  some 
instances  rendered  more  than  ever  perplexing.  Vet  we  would 
willingly  avail  ourselves  of  their  assistance  in  the  Academy, 
especially  as  to  Titian ;  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  their 
investigations  on  this,  the  greatest  master  of  the  Venetian  school, 
have  reached  the  stage  of  manuscript,  and  aro  advancing  towards 
publication.  We  stand  in  need  of  something  more  definite 
as  to  “  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus”  (125),  otherwise  “  The  Supper 
at  Emmaus,”  lent  bv  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and,  turning  for 
assistance  to  the  “revised  and  remodelled”  Handbook  of  Kugler, 
just  published,  we  are  disappointed  to  find  that  the  passage 
in  a  previous  edition  on  this  well-known  and  oft-repeated  subject 
is  expunged.  If  recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  not  one 
of  these  originals  or  replicas  is  trustworthy,  we  think  that  a  too 
credulous  public  had  a  right  to  receive  correction  and  enlighten¬ 
ment.  We  have  seen  at  least  four  renderings  of  the  scene,  one  in 


the  Louvre,  another  in  the  National  Museum  at  Naples,  a  third  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Dublin,  and  now  a  fourth  in  the  Academy. 
This  last  is  certainly  not  the  best  on  the  list,  though  some  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  condition  into  which  the  canvas  has 
fallen.  The  following  description  from  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Louvre  may  be  read  with  interest: — “  If  tradition  can  be  credited, 
the  figure  on  the  right  of  the  Saviour  represents  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  that  on  the  left  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  page 
Philip  II.  of  .Spain.”  A  “Magdalen”  ( 1 36),  also  from  the  Earl 
of  Aarborough's  collection,  is  a  repetition  with  variations  of 
the  figure  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  “The  Queen  of  the  Gipsies”  (130), 
the  ridiculous  misnomer  given  to  St.  Catherine — re-named  by  the 
Academy,  since  the  day  of  opening,  “  The  Queen  of  Cyprus  * — 
certainly  cannot  be  accredited  to  Titian ;  but  internal  evidence 
favours  “Diana  and  Actseon  ”  (1 17),  lent  by  Earl  Yarborough, 
the  “Triumph  of  Love”  (126),  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Graham — 
singularly  like  to  Ettv  in  being  just  beyond  moderation,  and  yet 
also  bearing  resemblance  to  Titian's  masterpiece,  the  “  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  ”  in  the  National  Gallery.  AUo  Titianesque  in 
breadth  and  boldness,  in  sketchy  suggestiveness,  and  in  solemn 
colour  and  slumberous  shadow,  awakening  into  warm  glow  and 
scintillating  light,  is  a“  Landscape  ”  (127),  lent  by  the  Queen. 

Some  minor,  though  not  altogether  insignificant,  specimens  of 
other  Italian  painters  are  scattered  about  Galleries  III.  and  IV. 
A  “  Deposition  from  the  Cross  ”  (128),  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Yar¬ 
borough,  is  stamped  by  the  characteristics  of  Tintoretto,  a  wild, 
imaginative  master,  too  seldom  seen  in  England.  The  National 
Gallery  possesses  but  one  example  ;  for  more  than  forty  years  no 
further  acquisition  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  by  a  tempest  of  eloquence  attempted  to  raise  Tintoretto 
to  a  pinnacle  of  glory'  shared  in  the  writer's  imagination  only  by 
Turner.  But  unfortunately  here  in  the  Academy,  while  in  the 
“  Wreck  of  Ae  Minotaur”  (158)  we  can  measure  the  genius  of  our 
greatest  English  landscape-painter,  we  are  forced  to  go  to  Venice 
to  gauge  the  vastness  and  versatility  of  Tintoretto.  Yet  in 
this  “Deposition  ”  (128),  also  in  a  less  degree  in  a  more  question¬ 
able  specimen,  “  Jupiter  Nursed  by  the  Melian  Nymphs  "  (135), 
we  discover  that  specific  type  of  beauty,  that  sport  of  fancy,  play 
of  line,  and  ring  of  colour  which  distinguish  Tintoretto  from  his 
great  contemporaries.  We  might  well  have  been  spared  “  Judith 
and  Holofernes  ”  (124);  this  coarse  and  ill-drawn  composition  is 
little  else  than  a  parody  on  Paris  Bordone — an  artist  who  needs  to 
be  seen  at  his  best  or  not  at  all.  The  early  and  severe  art  of 
.Venice  as  it  first  issued  from  Murano  is  recognized  in  the  “  Virgin 
and  Child  ”  (182)  :  the  manner  of  Carlo  Crevelli  here,  as  in  the 
magnificent  examples  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  patent  in  deco¬ 
rative  draperies  and  hard  realism  of  accessories. 

The  Academy  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Murray  for  a  couple  of 
small  compositions  severally  of  “The  Virgin  and  Child”  (174, 
180),  by  Pedrini,  a  painter  of  the  Milanese  school,  of  whom  in 
England  we  know  too  little.  The  dreamy  and  subjective  expression 
of  the  heads,  the  grey  and  cold  shadows,  the  delicacy  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  the  execution,  seen  especially  in  the  hair  and  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  veil,  all  belong  to  the  disciples  of  Da  Vinci.  In  the  recent 
edition  of  Kugler  we  find  quoted  the  works  of  this  rare  master  iu 
Milan  and  Berlin  only.  These  little  gems  in  London  certainly 
deserve  to  be  added. 

Holbein,  a  painter  proverbially  surrounded  with  perplexities, 
never  presented  more  salient  points  for  controversy  than  in  the 
truly  “imaginary  portrait”  of  “William  Tell”  (167),  lent 
by  .Sir  William  Miles.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  being  a 
portrait  of  William  Tell,  who  died  (if  he  ever  lived)  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  time  of  Holbein,  the  figure  is  evidently  a 
study  from  the  life  for  an  archer  in  some  composition  of  St. 
Sebastian.  As  such  a  study,  nothing  could  be  finer.  The 
drawing  is  true ;  the  modelling  of  the  torso  articulate,  yet  of  a 
morbidezza  worthy  of  Italy.  But  the  question  arises  whether 
Holbein  ever  set  hands  or  even  eyes  upon  this  panel;  if  so,  the 
fact  has  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wornum  in  his  ex¬ 
haustive  life  of  the  artist.  It  is  extraordinary,  under  the  present 
system  of  sceptical  criticism,  how  many  sound  and  legitimate  pro¬ 
ducts  are  cast  upon  the  world  as  foundlings  to  seek  for  parent¬ 
age.  The  picture  now  called  to  give  an  account  of  itself  will  be 
received  by  every  one  accustomed  to  the  interpretation  of  internal 
evidence  as  worthy  of  a  well-trained  artist ;  the  date  apparently 
is  somewhat  later  than  Holbein,  while  the  stern  study  of 
nature  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  more  seductive  charms  of 
the  ever-encroaching  Renaissance.  A  conjecture  has  been  thrown 
out,  not  without  semblauce  of  reason,  that  this  picture  is  not 
Transalpine  but  Cisalpine ;  in  other  words,  that  its  locale  is  Lom¬ 
bardy  or  Milan,  a  territory  where  the  arts  of  the  North,  including 
architecture  and  sculpture  as  well  as  painting,  met  and  inter¬ 
mingled  with  those  of  the  South.  In  the  pictorial  schools  of  Milan 
and  of  Padua  we  accordingly  find  a  rigidity,  a  naturalism,  and  even 
a  gracelessness,  which  are  all  to  bo  seen  in  this  figure.  Moreover, 
on  this  nude  there  is  a  scrap  of  drapery  about  the  loins  which  has 
the  technique  of  Milan  rather  than  that  of  Basle.  We  incline  on 
the  whole  to  transfer  this  remarkable  figure  from  Ilolbein  to  some 
qnattroeentisto  or  cinqueeentisto  studying  in  Lombardy.  The  only 
other  portrait  assigned  to  Holbein  is  that  of  Edward  VI.,  lent  by 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  exhibited  iu  1S66  at  Kensington 
among  National  Portraits.  Mr.  Wornum  quotes  three  likenesses  of 
the  young  King  by  Ilolbein,  and  the  one  now  exhibited,  although 
termed  “a  charming  little  picture,”  he  thinks  may  be  a  copy  of  that 
iu  the  Guelphian  Museum,  Hanover.  Mr.  Wornum  writes : — 

I  should  not  be  astonished  to  find,  if  a  proper  comparison  could  be  made. 
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that  Lord  Yarborough’s  portrait  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Germany,  from  some 
few  peculiarities  in  its  execution,  from  some  defects  in  the  right  hand,  and  a 
certain  wanfbf  transparency,  ora  mealiness  in  the  colouring,  that  are  not 
entirely  consistent  with  Holbein’s  practice. 

Charles  I.  had  a  copy  of  this  picture  by  Peter  Oliver,  and  Hollar 
executed  the  engraving,  which  is  among  the  singularly  rare  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hollar  prints  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 

Rembrandt  is  never  more  himself  than  when  chronicling  the 
time-worn  wrinkles  in  the  face  of  some  “Old  Lady’’ — see  No.  157, 
lent  by  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  With  what  soft,  yet  firm,  im- 
pasto  is  the  flesh  modelled  !  liquid  light  shines  out  of  transparent 
shade.  Rembrandt  at  his  best  justifies  the  title  of  “the  Dutch 
Correggio.”  Of  inferior  quality  are  “  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ” 
(152)^ lent  by  the  Queen,  and  “The  Deposition,”  conti ibuted  by 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  These  large  and  ambitious,  compositions 
are  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  even  the  National  Gallery 
picture,  “  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,”  a  work  now  usually 
transferred  from  the  master  to  his  school.  The  striking  and 
forcible  “  Portrait  of  a  Man  ”  (105),  lent  by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Cowper-Temple,  obviously  belongs  to  the  time  when  Gerard  Dow 
was  passing  through  the  atelier  of  Rembrandt.  Not  one  of  the 
above  pictures  is  named  in  the  new  edition  of  Kugler's  Handbook 
of  the  Dutch  School,  “thoroughly  revised”  by  Mr.  Crowe;  the 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  which  is  that  these  examples,  if 
authentic,  are  not  of  primary  importance. 

Rubens  is,  for  a  wonder,  limited  to  three  performances,  one  of 
which,  however,  “  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul”  (no),  from  Leigh 
Court,  covers  a  surface  of  14,790  square  inches.  The  whole  affair 
is  far  too  tremendous  for  minute  criticism.  Such  an  interpretation 
of  a  Scripture  narrative  we  should  have  supposed  possible  only  to  a 
circus.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  men  who  journeyed  with  Saul 
heard  a  voice,  but  did  not  see  the  vision,  whereas  Rubens  makes  even 
the  horses  rear  with  amazement  and  kick  in  self-defence.  The  picture 
is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  exploit  of  the  brush,  a  triumph  of 
colour.  We  turn  for  repose  to  a  quiet,  cool  landscape  (106),  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland.  Rubens  was  not  too  distracted 
or  intoxicated  to  love  nature  in  her  simplicity ;  be  could  on  occa¬ 
sion  dwell  with  delight,  like  Gainsborough,  among  the  greys  which 
shadow  green  trees  and  fields. 

The  Spanish  school  shows  noble  portraits  by  Velasquez,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Also  to  the  great  chief  of  the 
Madrid  school  is  assigned,  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds,  “  The 
Virgin  in  Adoration”  (198),  from  Leigh  Court.  Yet  this 
dramatic  figure,  which  is  masterly,  whoever  may  be  the  painter, 
finds  a  place  in  Sir  Stirling  Maxwell's  possibly  too  exhaus¬ 
tive  list  of  the  works  of  Velasquez.  But  in  the  “  Annals  ”  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  two  life-size  and  grandly  solemn  figures,  “  St. 
Benedict”  (197)  and  “St.  Jerome”  (200),  contributed  by  Lord 
Heytesbury.  And  yet  these  striking  impersonations  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Sir  Stirling  Maxwell's  assertion  that  Zurbaran  “  is  the 
peculiar  painter  of  monies,  as  Raff’aelle  is  of  Madonnas  and  Ribera 
of  martyrdoms;  he  studied  the  Spanish  friar,  and  painted  him 
with  as  high  a  relish  as  Titian  painted  the  Venetian  noble  and 
Vandyck  the  gentleman  of  England.” 

In  landscape  the  “  Old  Masters”  are  not  at  their  best.  Yet  the 
“  heroic  style  ”  of  Gaspar  Poussin  is  seen  to  some  advantage 
in  two  famous  pictures  from  Leigh  Court,  “  The  Falls  of 
Tivoli”  (191-195).  Of  four  Canalettos,  “St.  Mark's,  Venice” 
(50),  lent  by  Mr.  lx.  D.  Hodgson,  is  perhaps  the  choicest ;  and  “  A 
Sketch  near  Rome  ”  (134),  contributed  by  Mr.  II.  Reeve,  deserves 
attention  as  a  study  of  realism  and  detail  unusual  to  Claude.  The 
Cuyps,  Hobbemas,  and  Ruysdaels  are  about  as  usual.  Altogether 
the  collection  tends  to  sustain  Mr.  Ruslan’s  position  that  the  Old 
Masters  are  inferior  to  the  moderns  in  landscape.  Thus  Turner, 
Muller,  Cotman  (not  Calcott,  who  is  found  to  suffer  in  competi¬ 
tion),  make  the  landscape-painters  of  Italy  appear  by  comparison 
artificial,  and  those  of  Holland  cold  and  mechanical. 


REVIEWS. 


MAINE’S  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS* 

SIR  HENRY  MAINE  has  made  the  subject  of  Ancient  Law 
and  of  theEarly  History  of  Institutions  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
that  a  new  volume  from  his  pen  is  sure  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
settlement  of  opinion  and  the  advance  of  knowledge  with  regard 
to  a  branch  of  literature  the  importance  of  which  cannot  easily  be 
over-rated.  The  work  he  has  now  published,  although  built  on 
the  lines  of  its  predecessors,  shows  that  he  has  been  abie  to  take  a 
great  step  forward  by  the  accumulation  of  new  materials  and  the 
devotion  of  new  study  and  the  play  of  an  inexhaustible  ingenuity. 
He  has  at  last  constructed  a  theory  of  the  history  of  early  insti¬ 
tutions  which  will  be  criticized,  amplified,  and  perhaps  modified, 
by  subsequent  investigators,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
central  theory  on  which  others  will  have  to  work.  The  shape 
in  which  his  present  volume  appears  has  the  merits  and  demerits 
incident  to  the  republication  of  lectures.  Something  is  gained 
and  something  lost  when  philosophical  works  are  composed  in 
this  way.  The  materials  are  apt  to  be  arranged  somewhat  out 
of  their  natural  order.  The  whole  is  broken  into  parts  designed 

*  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Institutions.  By  Sir  Henry  Sumner 
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with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  lecturer  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  hearers  rather,  than  to  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  main  ideas  which  it  is  sought  to  convey. 
Matter  which  has  been  once  given  is  necessarily  repeated,  for 
a  lecturer  cannot  be  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  his  hearers 
will  carry  in  their  heads  all  that  he  has  previously  said ;  and 
qualifications  of  assertions  made  in  earlier  lectures  are  appended  to 
restatements  in  later  lectures  when  there  has  seemed  a  danger 
of  misapprehension.  Sometimes,  too,  matters  of  very  various  kinds 
are  grouped  together,  the  tie  between  them  being  mainly  that  the 
lecturer  in  each  case  was  the  same  person.  A  fourth  of  the  present 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  systems  of  dealing 
with  the  property  of  married  women,  and  to  an  examination  of 
Austin's  favourite  term  “  Sovereignty”;  and  these  subjects  come 
as  a  surprise  on  a  reader  who  has  been  previously  occupied  with 
the  chief  subject  of  the  volume — Ancient  Irish  Law.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  apparent  and  unimportant  inaccuracies  which 
betrav  probably  the  pressure  of  a  lecturer  who  could  not  afford  the 
leisure  of  an  historian.  On  the  other  hand,  a  volume  which  is  a 
republication  of  lectures  gains  in  many  ways.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  exists.  A  writer  with  many 
calls  on  his  time  may  be  capable  of  writing-  what  he  always  puts 
off  writing;  but  a  lecturer  is  obliged  to  lecture.  Bv  its  judicious 
endowment  of  a  suitable  Professorship,  Corpus  College  has  forced 
Sir  Henry  Maine  to  write,  and  it  may  congratulate  itself  on  the 
certainty  that  the  result  of  its  expenditure  is  cheap  at  the  price. 
In  the  next  place,  a  lecturer  is  animated  and  stimulated  by  the 
duties  of  his  office.  There  is  an  air  of  enjoyment  in  his  dis¬ 
cussions  throughout  Sir  Henry  Maine's  volume  which  interests  the 
reader,  and  is  often  wanting  in  methodical  treatises.  Lastly,  the 
grouping  together  of  materials  only  slightly  connected  may  often  have 
a  special  value  for  particular  classes  of  persons.  A  discussion 
on  Austin  and  Sovereignty  may  seem  somewhat  alien  to  a 
treatise  on  the  Brehon  Laws.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  connected  with  Ancient  Law,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  juristical  topic  which  he  could  not  connect  with  Ancient  Law. 
But  a  jump  from  Brehon  Law  to  Sovereignty  is  a  jump,  however 
well  it  may  be  jumped.  To  those,  however,  who  are  studying 
Austin’s  work  at  a  University  nothing  could  be  more  valuable  than 
to  have  Austin's  theory  criticized  with  a  power  of  analysis  and 
illustration  which  has  never  been  applied  to  it  before ;  and  the 
basis  of  the  criticism,  that  Austin's  propositions  as  to  Sovereignty 
and  the  nature  of  law  are  only  practically  applicable  to  societies 
which  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  ancient  into  that  of  modern 
law,  seems  equally  ingenious  and  true. 

Various  authors  have  in  recent  years  occupied  themselves  with 
accumulating  proofs  that  throughout  Europe  primitive  institutions 
prevailed,  traces  of  which  have  survived  even  to  the  present  day  in 
spite  of  the  influences  of  Roman  law  and  of  feudalism.  These  institu¬ 
tions  are  spoken  of  generically  as  village  communities,  and  remnants 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  obtaining  in  these  communities  are 
to  be  found,  or  were  reeentlv  to  be  found,  in  countries  even  so 
far  advanced  as  England  and  France.  Types  of  such  communities 
actually  exist  in  the  more  backward  parts  of  Europe,  and 
are  familiar  to  all  who  possess  Asiatic  experience.  Local  re¬ 
cords,  the  descriptions  of  Roman  historians,  and  the  analogies 
offered  by  what  is  visible  in  places  where  village  communities  still 
exist,  amply  suffice  to  show  that  these  communities  must  have  had, 
in  countries  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist,  some  definite  relation 
to  the  beginnings  of  society  in  its  patriarchal  form,  to  tribes,  to 
chiefs,  and  to  individual  possessors  of  land.  To  seize  on  the  his¬ 
torical  order  under  which  village  communities  and  institutions 
connected  with  them  ought  to  be  ranged  is  to  reproduce  the  early 
history  of  what  are  now  the  leading  families  of  mankind,  and  this 
is  the  point  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  reached  in  his  new 
volume.  He  has  made  a  skeleton  out  of  fossil  bones.  In  at¬ 
taining  this  success  he  has  been  greatly  aided  by  possessing  two 
new  sources  of  most  valuable  ntaterials — Indian  records  and  facts, 
and  the  recent  translation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  old  Irish  law¬ 
books.  These  materials  may  have  been  accessible  to  others,  but  he 
has  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  threads  that  must  be  followed  if 
the  disjointed  pieces  of  knowledge  suggested  were  to  be  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  Like  most  satisfactory  theories,  his  theory  of  the  history 
of  early  institutions  may  be  stated  shortly  and  simply,  when  it  is 
once  constructed ;  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  it  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated,  except  with  a  knowledge  of  what  ancient  laws  look 
like  when  the}'  are  first  approached.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  theory  of 
historical  succession  in  the  ideas  to  which  the  subject  of  early 
institutions  introduces  us  is  briefly  this : — We  set  out  with  the 
patriarchal  family,  the  man  with  paternal  power  over  his  descen¬ 
dants,  the  ruler  and  owner  of  the  persons  and  things  arranged  under 
him.  The  next  stage  is  that  of  the  joint  family,  a  familiar 
feature  of  Indian  life,  and  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Irish  laws.  The  family  is  now  enlarged  ;  there  are  families  in  the 
family,  but  with  a  common  table ;  and  the  paternal  power  has 
faded  away  iuto  the  management  of  the  joint  interests  of  the  family. 
Then  one  or  more  of  such  families  settle  on  a  particular  piece  of  soil 
and  begin  to  cultivate  it ;  and  the  possession  of  this  definite 
holding  changes  the  social  life  of  those  living  on  it.  Kinship, 
real  or  fictitious,  is  the  bond  of  the  whole  society,  and  cultivation 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  either  by  an  actual  participation  in  common 
produce  or  byaperiodic  redistribution  of  lots.  Butforsucha  society 
something  more  than  management  is  needed.  There  must  be  an 
approach  to  government  or  administration, and  the  village  councilis 
formed,  or  tbe  headman  comes  to  the  front.  In  process  of  time 
the  village  communitv  tends  to  break  up,  the  holders  of  plots  keep 
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them,  the  soil  belongs  to  an  individual ;  hut  there  are  many 
shades  and  fluctuations  in  the  process.  The  individual 
may  be  rather  in  the  enjoyment  than  in  the  ownership  of  the 
thing ;  the  inherent  claims  of  his  family  on  it  may  be 
recognized  more  or  less.  lint  as  the  interest  of  the 
individual  in  the  soil  becomes  more  permanent,  as  he  breaks 
away  so  far  from  the  group  to  which  he  belongs,  his  power  over 
his  immediate  group  revives,  and  the  Patria  Potestaa  once  more 
makes  its  appearance.  Each  community  is,  however,  attached,  by 
at  least  a  theoretical  community  of  descent  and  by  contiguity  of 
location,  to  other  similar  communities,  or,  in  other  words,  is  part 
of  a  tribe,  and  over  this  tribe  presides  a  person  who  wields  what 
may  be  termed  a  glorified  Patria  Potestas,  and  is  a  chief;  and  the 
whole  tribe,  with  its  chief,  may  be  subordinate  to  a  tribe  in  a  wider 
sense,  the  tie  of  kinsmanship  becoming  more  legendary  and  the 
power  of  the  chief  greater  at  every  stage.  All  tribal  chiefs  may  be 
under  one  supreme  chief,  and  there  is  even  in  Ireland  a  poetical 
reminiscence  or  fiction  of  such  a  person  as  a  King  of  Erin. 

Such  theoretically  is  the  history  of  early  institutions,  and 
when  we  have  carried  them  to  this  point,  then,  in  those  societies 
which  advanced,  we  begin  the  disintegrating  process  which  has 
stamped  its  special  character  on  modern  as  opposed  to 
ancient  society.  The  power  of  the  highest  chief  is  in¬ 
creased  ;  there  is  a  central  government,  there  is  legislation,  there 
is  the  orderly  enunciation  and  administration  of  law.  The  power 
of  the  lower  chiefs  augments,  the  chief  becomes  a  person  more 
distinct  from  those  over  whom  he  presides  ;  he  protects  them,  and 
they  begin  to  serve,  and  then  to  hold  under,  him  ;  he  enlarges  his 
domain  ;  he  forms  a  retinue  dependent  on  him  ;  he  quarters  sen  ile 
or  semi-servile  strangers  on  the  tribal  domain.  The  feudal  lord 
enters  on  the  scene,  and  when  we  have  the  king,  legislation,  and 
lords,  we  have  modern  society  started,  the  tribal  system  dies  out, 
men  are  connected  by  living  in  the  same  place,  not  bv  kinship, 
and  village  communities  are  only  traceable  in  antiquated  customs 
of  cultivation.  But  all  this  is  only  the  general  and  theoretical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  progress  and  transformation  of  early  societies.  It  has 
been  gathered  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  from  many  sources,  and  one 
of  the  richest  of  these  sources  has  been  the  Brehon  Law.  But 
neither  in  Ireland  nor  anywhere  else  is  the  continuity  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical  chain  preserved.  This  arises  partly  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  facts  to  be  analysed.  At  any  given  moment  the  main 
change  is  never  complete.  There  are  always  remnants  of  the 
old  existing  by  the  side  of  the  new,  and  the  process  by  which 
tribes  are  formed  may  be  renewed,  and  a  new  tribe  formed 
by  some  new  Paterfamilias  starting  a  family  that  is  once 
more  transmuted  into  a  joint  family,  and  possibly  into  a 
village  community,  or  even  a  tribe.  Things  may,  in  short,  go 
round  instead  of  onwards,  and  even  if  there  is  some  approximation 
to  general  advance,  there  is  no  synchronism  of  movement  in  the 
advancing  parts.  Further,  there  may  be,  and  generally  have  been, 
perturbations  and  modifications  of  the  whole  society  under  external 
influences,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  and  of  Homan,  through  ecclesiastical,  law.  It 
is  therefore  the  difficult  task  of  the  explorer  of  early  societies  to 
conceive  the  general  theory  of  the  changes  to  which  they  are  in¬ 
herently  exposed,  and  in  each  particular  case  to  see  the  modifications 
in  the  application  of  the  theory  which  are  introduced  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  old  and  the  new  have  happened  to  have  a  simultaneous 
existence,  and  by  the  action  of  external  influences.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  warns  his  readers  that  he  does  not  hope  to  have  arrived  in 
every  case  at  the  precisely  right  explanation  of  the  various  modify¬ 
ing  causes  that  have  operated  on  a  society  of  which  we  still  know 
so  little  as  that  of  ancient  Ireland ;  but  he  may  certainly  lay  claim 
to  have  shaped  once  for  all  the  true  method  of  treating  the  pheno¬ 
mena  with  which  every  investigator  of  early  societies  has  to  deal. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  previous  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  will  be  prepared  to  find  in  his  new  volume  an 
abundance  of  suggestive  speculations  on  a  great  variety  of  topics 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  main  subject  of  discussion.  lie 
delights  in  raising  problem  after  problem,  and  briefly  despatching 
each  with  an  explanation  which  must  from  the  necessities  of  the  case 
be  frequently  merely  conjectural,  but  which  never  fails  to  possess 
the  merit  of  being  prompted  by  a  mind  quick  to  seize  analogies 
and  of  great  fertility  of  invention.  Instances  far  too  numerous 
for  quotation  might  easily  be  drawn  from  this  volume :  but  no 
reader  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  discussions  he  will  find  in  it 
on  the  Brehons  as  a  literary,  law-uttering  class  with  close 
analogies  to  the  Druids  and  the  Brahmins,  on  the  part  which 
distress  by  seizure  of  cattle  plays  in  early  law  as  an  instrument  for 
bringing  about  arbitration  in  a  society  to  which  law  courts 
are  unknown,  and  on  the  causes  which  have  adversely 
or  favourably  affected  the  pecuniary  position  of  married 
women  in  India,  in  ancient  Home,  and  in  modern  Europe. 
Perhaps  of  the  special  sections  of  the  book,  that  which  sketches 
the  history  and  the  position  of  the  Irish  chiefs  is  the 
most  original,  interesting,  and  valuable.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  here  lifted  the  veil  from  one  of  the 
long-standing  mysteries  of  feudal  history.  The  granting  of  terri-  ' 
tories  to  retainers  on  the  condition  of  the  beneficiary  rendering 
personal  service  in  arms  is  a  matter  which  presents  little  difficulty. 
It  is  a  merely  historical  question  as  to  the  time  at  which  a  prac¬ 
tice  so  familiar  to  the  German  tribes  and  to  the  later  Homan 
Empire  prevailed  over  antecedent  modes  of  holding  land.  But 
this  was  only  one  mode  in  which  feudalism  was  established.  The 
other  mode  was  that  of  commendation — that  is,  the  voluntary 
placing  of  himself  by  a  free  proprietor  under  a  lord.  The  desire  ] 


of  the  humbler  and  weaker  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  greater  and  stronger  affords  a  partial,  but  only  a  very 
partial,  explanation.  It  throws  no  light  on  the  complexity  of 
tenures,  on  the  variety  of  customs  by  which  tenure  was  regulated, 
on  the  degradation,  and  degrees  of  degradation,  of  the  mass  of 
those  who  lived  by  cultivation.  Sir  Henry  Maine  invites  us  to 
begin  by  realizing  that  in  early  societies  land  is  a  drug,  and  cattle 
to  crop  pastures  and  to  till  and  fertilize  arable  land  are  the  real 
sources  and  constituents  of  wealth.  The  ox  is  the  basis  of  the 
social  structure.  He  is  so  valued  that  in  India  he  was  made 
sacred,  and  in  Home  he  was  what  .Sir  1  lenry  Maine,  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm  for  the  animal  he  has  in  a  manner  invented,  terms 
■“  elevated  into  a  res  mancipi.”  But  it  is  in  Ireland  that  the  ox  is 
best  seen  in  his  character  of  an  originator  of  feudalism.  The  Irish 
chief  was  the  man  who  held  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  his 
tribe,  the  man  who  had  inherited  or  stolen  the  greatest  number  of 
oxen.  He  had  that  by  which  alone  the  hind  of  his  tribesmen 
could  be  made  valuable.  He  used  to  let  out  his  stock,  and  it  was 
by  taking  stock  that  his  tribesmen  became  his  tenants.  The  more 
oxen  a  man  took,  the  more  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  chief.  The 
man  who,  having  some  oxen  of  his  own,  took  few  from  the  chief, 
was  recognized  as  superior  to  the  man  whose  land  was  useless  to 
him  unless  the  chief  supplied  all  the  necessary  oxen.  In  return 
for  the  loan  of  the  oxen,  the  cultivator  could  only  give  a  part  of 
the  yield  he  derived  from  them  and  some  sort  of  personal  service;  and 
thus  the  stocktaker  became,  or  was  on  the  high  road  to  becoming, 
a  rentpayer  and  a  vassal.  To  take  stock  was  therefore  to  recognize  a 
superiority,  and  to  owe  duties ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sign  of  subordina¬ 
tion,  chiefs  forcing  men  to  take  stock,  and  one  chief  by  taking  stock 
placing  himself  under  another.  The  takers  of  much  stock  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  the  character  of  which  became  more  and  more 
humble,  and  even  servile,  and  as  the  chief  found  it  easier  or 
pleasanter  to  consume  his  share  of  the  produce  on  the  spot,  he 
quartered  himself  and  his  retainers  at  stated  intervals  on  the 
occupier,  and  thus  the  practice  of  coshering  grew  up,  which  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  indignation  in  the  minds  of  English  observers.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  disorder,  and 
outcasts  abounded  who  were  allowed  to  settle  on  the  wastes  of  a 
tribe,  and  who  deteriorated  the.condition  of  the  lower  tribesmen 
both  by  the  contamination  of  a  more  complete  degradation,  and 
possibly  by  pressure  on  the  tribal  means  of  support.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  we  have  in  the  conditions  of  a  society  subjected  to 
such  a  process  a  clue  to  the  varying  relations  that  subsisted  in 
feudal  Europe  between  lord  and  vassal,  and  subsequently  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  the  deepening  shades  of 
degradation,  from  the  free  tenant  to  the  villein  and  the  slave,  that 
marked  off  into  classes  the  dwellers  on  the  soil. 


•  SMITH’S  OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS.® 

WE  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  the  author  of 
these  essays  before ;  and  the  only  bit  of  personal  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  book  is  that  lie  is  in  some  way  engaged  in  business. 
But  if  we  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Smith  himself,  we  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  type  which  he  represents.  \Ye  have  been  half 
inclined  to  fancy  at  moments  that  he  is  an  imaginary  character, 
and  that  the  essays  have  been  written  by  some  clever  person  with 
a  purely  dramatic  purpose.  The  views  which  they  express  are 
not  particularly  interesting  in  themselves ;  but  by  their  very  want 
of  interest  they  become  an  amusing  illustration  of  a  common, 
perhaps  the  commonest,  variety  of  the  English  mind.  Mr.  Smith 
is  the  intelligent  person  whom  we  meet  in  foreign  countries,  who 
is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  his  own  prejudices. 
He  judges  everything  by  a  purely  British  standard;  but  then 
it  has  never  even  occurred  to  him  that  any  other  standard  is  con¬ 
ceivable.  He  runs  over  a  little  string  of  commonplaces  with 
never-failing  interest,  because  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  process  of  thinking  and  of  repeating  what  was  once 
thought.  He  has  not  vivacity  enough  to  start  a  paradox, 
aud  therefore  supposes  that  he  has  a  judgment  of  unusual 
soundness.  Ile  is  not  offensively  dogmatic,  but  he  has  an 
indefinite  supply  of  perfect  self-complacency  which  becomes 
equally  irritating  in  the  long  run.  His  greatest  range  of  thought 
is  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  sets  of  platitudes  which  are  to 
be  found  in  regard  to  every  conceivable  subject.  He  tells  you 
that  he  likes  liberty  so  long  as  it  does  not  become  license :  that 
temperance  is  a  good  thing,  though  of  course  it  should  not  be 
pushed  to  a  culpable  disregard  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  He 
is  very  fond  of  observing  that  a  doctrine  is  theoretically  perfect, 
but  that  it  will  not  answer  in  practice.  He  admires  zeal  when  it 
does  not  become  fanaticism  ;  religious  belief  when  it  is  not  super¬ 
stitious  ;  originality  when  it  does  not  verge  upon  eccentricity ; 
aud,  in  short,  he  thinks  that  excellence  in  every  department  of 
thought  and  conduct  is  to  be  obtained  by  striking  a  judicious 
medium  between  all  extremes.  Ilis  style  is  the  faithful  exponent 
of  his  mind.  It  is  not  ungrammatical,  but  it  is  never  picturesque. 
It  flows  in  a  level  stream  of  sleep-compelling  monotony;  and  each 
paragraph  is  neatly  rounded  off  by  some  of  those  sounding  sen¬ 
tences  which,  like  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  have  lost  all  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  by  the  incessant  attrition  of  common  dis¬ 
course.  Canning,  if  we  remember  rightly,  once  described  a 
speech  as  consisting  entirely  of  the  matter  which  in  other 

*  Occasional  Essays.  By  Samuel  Smith.  Edinburgh ;  Maclaren  & 
Macnivcn.  187.;. 
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speeches  fillet!  up  the  interstices  of  argument.  Mr.  Smiths 
essavs  consist  exclusively  of  that  colourless  substance  -which  is 
used  by  inferior  writers  to  lubricate  their  discourses  and  conceal 
the  absence  of  any  particular  opinions. 

If  as  we  have  suggested,  Mr.  Smith  is  really  an  imaginary  per¬ 
son  ’his  character  is  admirably  sustained.  It  must  have  been  a 
task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  touch  upon  so  many  subjects  of 
interest  without  letting  fall  a  single  remark  which  deviates  from 
the  most  unequivocal  commonplace.  Two  essays  deal  with  the 
United  States  before  and  after  the  war ;  another  with  India ;  a 
third  with  the  late  French  and  German  war ;  two  or  three  more 
with  historical  and  political  history ;  and  two  with  theological 
controversy.  It  is  not  easy  to  criticize  a  book  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  which  is  the  absence  of' any  marked  peculiarity.  But  dipping 
into  it  here  and  there,  we  may  bring  up  some  of  those  pearls  of 
wisdom  which  reward  the  researches-  of  commonplace  philoso¬ 
phers.  Mr.  Smith,  for  example,  compares  the  vitality  of  ancient 
and  modem  civilization.  lie  is  of  course  one  of  those  persons 
who  lump  together  “the  ancients”  as  a  set  of  people  who 
may  be  regarded  as  having  all  lived  about  the  same  time  and 
entertained’ much  the  same  opinions.  “  The  systems,”  he  tells  us, 

“  of  the  ancient  sages  were  distinguished  by  the  most  marvellous 
subtlety  ” ;  but  unluckily  they  had  not  a  modern  scientific  training, 
and  therefore  “  never  since  the  world  began  were  so  much  learning 
and  genius  expended  with  so  little  practical  result.”  Unlucky 
ancients  !  "We  had  fancied  that  Greek  and  Homan  speculation  had 
had  some  trifling  influence  upon  later  developments  of  thought,  and 
that  we  could  have  picked  out  one  or  two  other  periods  and  coun¬ 
tries  where  intellect  had  run  to  waste  fruitlessly  enough.  How¬ 
ever,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  “  the  ancients  .  ^ .  .  . 
knew  not  the  sure  process  of  inductive  inquiry,  that  grand  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  discovery  of  truth  which  Bacon  was  privileged  to 
bring  to  light.”  This  "little  remark  perhaps  shows  us  where  Mr. 
Smith  has-been  studving.  lie  has  doubtless  read  a  certain  essay 
by  Macaulay,  who  is"  worshipped  by  the  ordinary  Briton  as  much 
for  his  faults  as  for  his  really  great  merits.  Another  weakness  of 
the  ancients  was  the  want  of  a  sound  religious  belief.  We  are 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  this  is  a 
misfortune  which  has  been  shared  by  almost  every  race 
and  in  every  period.  The  ancient  Jews,  the  early  Christians, 
and  the  modern  Protestants  are  the  only  people  who  have 
had  a  religion  good  for  anything.  Some  people  have  thought, 
indeed,  that  mediaeval  Christianity  had  a  considerable  and  not 
altogether  prejudicial  effect  upon  society.  But  Mr.  Smith 
knows  better.  “Adownthe  dreary  vista  of  the  middle,  ages,”  he 
poetically  observes,  “  we  see  little  of  the  pure  and  elevating  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion.  We  gaze  upon  that  odious  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood  ”  (we  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  long  and  how 
closely  Mr.  Smith  has  gazed  upon  it)  “and  almost  hesitate  to 
give  it  a  preference  to  the  torpid  corruption  of  Paganism.  As  the 
centiu-ies  advanced  this  caricature  of  Christianity  became  more 
gaunt  and  hideous,  and  when  we  reach  the  times  of  Philip  and  the 
Inquisition,  of  Alva  and  Bartholomew,  we  feel  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  demons,  not  men.”  From  which  it  follows — and  we  are 
glad  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Smith  for  actually  pointing  to  a  logical 
difficulty — that  if  sound  Christianity  degenerated  in  this  lamentable 
way,  the  soundness  of  our  present  Christianity  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  we  shall  not  fall  back  into  similar  corruption.  However,  we 
escape  from  this  difficulty  by  remembering  that  primitive 
Christianity  “  had  no  hold  on  the  intelligence  or  con¬ 
science  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,”  whereas,  since  the 
Reformation,  “  the  numbers  of  those  who  at  all  events  recognize 
intellectually  the  lofty  claims  of  the  Christian  faith  have  been 
steadily  increasing.”  This  is  specially  gratifying,  as  elsewhere  Mr. 
Smith"  laments  the  rapid  increase  of  infidelity.  However,  the 
argument  is  supplemented  by  other  considerations.  People  have 
always  been  steadily  growing  more  intelligent;  printing  “has 
virtually  rendered  truths  once  discovered  imperishable”;  and, 
finally,  “there  is  no  agency  in  modern  times  which  tends  so 
powerfully  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  as  the  newspaper.”  Of 
course  Mr.  Smith  would  not  be  himself  if  he  did  not  immediately 
begin  to  unsay  this  remark,  and  observe  that  the  press  has  been 
grossly  abused  everywhere  except  in  England,  where,  as  we  are  glad 
though  hardly  surprised  to  hear,  it  is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 
And  here  we  may  leave  Mr.  Smith  fairly  on  the  road  to  the  fami¬ 
liar  eloquence  about  Free-trade,  railways,  and  the  progress  of 
education.  We  are  such  clever  fellows,  it  seems,  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  we  should  ever  again  sink  into  the  corruptions  of 
the  middle  ages  or  “  the  ancients.” 

A  good  solid  complacency  is  of  course  the  favourite  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  Smiths.  But  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  keenly 
sensible  they  can  be  to  the  faults  of  every  one  whose  self-com¬ 
placency  exceeds  their  own,  though  on  precisely  similar  grounds. 
The  average  American,  it  may  be  said,  is  in  many  respects  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  version  of  the  average  Englishman.  He  believes  a 
little  more  in  the  value  of  railways  and  schools,  and  has  a  rather 
more  pronounced  contempt  for  the  ancients.  The  public  opinion 
which  he  worships  is  not  unlike  the  same  power  in  England, 
but  is  less  restrained  by  habits  of  respect  for  the  authority 
of  a  cultivated  class.  Accordingly,  our  good  Mr.  Smith,  when 
he  goes  to  America,  becomes  painfully  impressed  by  the  faults 
of  his  cousins.  He  takes  his  stand  at  once  on  the  opposite  set 
of  platitudes.  He  has  been  boasting  of  our  material  progress, 
but  when  he  sees  the  same  phenomenon  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
he  calls  it  by  the  ugly  name  of  “  materialism.”  English  industry 
is  an  admirable  quality,  but  in  America  the  same  quality  becomes 


a  degrading  mammon- worship.  We  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 
pound  sterling,  but  our  cousins  grovel  before  the  almighty  dollar. 
The  English  liberty  becomes  American  license,  and  our  extension 
of  political  rights  to  the  ordinary  householder  may  be_  a 
judicious  step  in  advance,  whereas  universal  suffrage  in  America 
is  a  hideous  phenomenon,  exemplifying  all  that  has  been 
said  of  democracy  in  all  ages.  W  e  need  not  ask  whether 
Mr.  Smithes  opinions  are  in  any  degree  sound ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  they  are  the  opinions  which  he  would  hold,  whether 
sound  or  not.  They  are  simply  a  form  of  translating  the  harm¬ 
less  truism,  “  You  are  not  Englishmen,”  into  what  appears  to  the 
Smiths  to  be  an  equivalent  proposition,  “You  are  a  set  of  de- 
o-raded  beings.”  We  need  only  remark  one  other  characteristic 
touch.  The  Smith  mind  is  specially  accessible  to  the  argument 
from  success.  Mr.  Smitli’s  first  visit  to  America  "was  in  i860, 
when  everybody  was  looking  forward  to  the  possibilities  ol 
civil  war.  Mr.  Smith  then  held  that  America  was  going  to  the 
dogs ;  and  he  only  ventures  upon  the  prophecy— so  dear.  to  all 
commonplace  politicians — that,  if  a  civil  war  takes  place,  it  will 
end  in  a  Napoleon  or  a  Cromwell.  But  the  next  visit  was  just 
after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  Mr.  Smith  discovers  that  the 
Americans  had  a  vast  amount  of  patriotism  and  common  sense  for 
which  he  had  not  given  them  credit.  His  opinion  of  their  future 
becomes  accordingly  more  hopeful,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  fixed  ;  for 
in  the  preface  he  intimates  that  lie  is  once  more  trying  to  lilt  oft 
the  judicious  mean,  and  now  thinks  that  he  was  at  first  too 
despondent  and  afterwards  too  sanguine.  Gradually,  we  may 
hope,  he  will  succeed  in  hitting  oft'  an  opinion  absolutely 
neutral  in  tint.  From  his  observations  he  has  constructed  a 
political  theory  which  is  admirably  characteristic.  He  is 
neither  a  Tory  nor  a  Radical,  but  announces  as  the  great 
article  of  his  creed  “  that  political  rights  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  may  be  done  without  danger  to  the  public 
welfare.”  He  adds  that  this  may  seem  to  some  persons 
“rather  a  lame  conclusion  ” — as  we  confess  that  it  does  to  us.  We 
can  only  sav  that  it  would  be  a  little  more  to  the  purpose  if  he 
would  give  "us  some  criterion  of  “danger  to  the  public  welfare.” 
If  he  means  that  we  are  to  extend  political  rights  when  the  ex¬ 
tension  does  no  harm,  we  suspect  that  most  persons  would  agree 
with  him.  If  he  thinks  that  some  good  is  to  be  derived  fioin 
their  extension  which  may  counterbalance  a  certain  amount  ot 
harm,  we  are  then  left  entirely  at  sea  for  any  method  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  good  and  the  evil.  However,  he  has  a  good  ambidextrous 
commonplace  which  will  serve  equally  well  to  throw  at  a  Conser¬ 
vative  or  a  Radical,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  end  of  most  of  his 
speculations.  There  is  indeed  one  exception.  He  is  a  good 
orthodox  Christian,  and  confutes  the  infidel  in  a  couple  of  essay y 
whose  intention  is  certainly  not  ambiguous.  In  a  single  page  ha 
settles  the  controversy  which  is  now  raging  between  Professor 
Lightfoot  and  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion,  and  we  will 
suggest  to  both  gentlemen  that  they  had  better  look  at  it  if  they 
think  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  it  is  likely  to  clear  up  the 
subject. 


GIPSIES.* 

THE  list  of  works  upon  the  language  and  habits  of  the  English 
gipsies  includes  no  less  than  thirty-three  books,  pamphlets,  and 
articles,  not  counting  the  old  edicts  against  them  and  the  recently 
discovered  specimen  of  their  dialect  given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Boorde 
in  1547.  The  wild  and  amusing  medley  of  real  and  fictitious 
adventures  contained  in  Mr.  Borrows  various  publications  first 
aroused  a  general  interest  in  the  strange  people  who  have  so  long 
lived  amongst  us,  an  isolated  semi-barbarous  race  in  the  midst  of 
civilization.  Mr.  Leland,  in  his  English  Gipsies,  has  placed  them 
before  us  as  they  are,  and,  while  he  deals  chiefly  with  the  pic¬ 
turesque  element"  of  their  character,  he  has  furnished  far  more 
complete  specimens  of  their  language  than  were  previously  attain¬ 
able.  Dr.  Smart  and  Mr.  Crofton  now  come  into  the  field  with  a 
book  the  scope  of  which  is  purely  philological,  but  whicli  also 
contains  copious  materials  for  the  study  of  their  ethnological  pe¬ 
culiarities.  Although  avowedly  a  second  edition  of  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  Dr.  Smart  some  ten  years  ago,  it  is  so  augmented  and 
improved,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  altered,  that  we  hail  it  as  a 
new  and  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  of  daily 
increasing  interest. 

The  chief  authority  cited  in  the  work  is  a  certain  Silvester  Bos¬ 
well,  one  of  the  “deepest”  (i.e.  purest)  Romanies  in  the  country, 
as  we  are  told.  "VVe  are  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  personage,  but  we  must  protest  against  the  words  in  which  he 
is  introduced  : — “  No  posh  and  posh  mumper  is  he,  but  a  genuine 
specimen  of  a  Romany-chal.”  Now  this  expression  “ posh  and  posh 
mumper,”  “half-bred  tramp,”  is  the  worst  conceivable  form  of 
abuse  that  can  be  uttered  in  polite  gipsy  ears,  and  the  implied 
sneer  at  the  sources  of  information  open  to  other  Romany  students 
is  not  in  the  best  taste.  With  this  exception,  the  estimate 
given  of  the  value  of  previous  writings  on  the  subject  is  both  just 
and  critical. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  speech  in  English  Gipsy — first, 
the  old  Romanis,  spoken  by  perhaps  only  a  dozen  living  persons,  in 
which  no  English  words  and  forms  occur,  yet  which  is  so  im¬ 
perfect  and  obsolete  that  of  those  dozen  no  one  knows  more  than 

*  The  Dialect  of  the  English  Gipsies.  By  B.  C.  Smart,  M.D.,  and  H.  T. 
Crofton.  Second"  Edition",  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Loudon :  Asher 
&  Co.  1875. 
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a  part;  secondly,  the  new  or  broken  dialect,  the  “  Romanis  of  tin* 
Roads,”  in  which  Romani  words  are  used  with  English  forms  and 
idioms.  The  older  dialect  I)r.  Smart  and  -Mr.  Crofton  have  with 
great  skill  and  success  rehabilitated  in  the  work  before  us.  As 
they  themselves  tell  us : — 

These  “  fathers  in  Israel,”  the  “  jinomescras,”  or  pundit.  of  their  tribe, 
are  well  acquainted  with  words  and  idiom-  which  are  unfamiliar  to  their 
sons  and  will  be  almost  unintelligible  to  the  generation  which  shall  come 
after  them.  Little  else  than  hare  root  words  are  to  he  obtained  from  the 
modernized  Gipsy  of  the  Period ;  hut  in  conversing  with  hi,  patriarchal 
sire, 

Whose  spirit  is  a  chronicle 

Of  strange  and  occult  and  forgotten  things, 

we  have  often  been  rewarded  by  hearing  archaic  Iithh  and  obsolete 
inflexions,  which,  lilte  the.  bones  and  eggs  of  the  Great  Auk,. or  the 
mummified  f  ragments  of  a  Dodo,  arc  the  sole  relics  of  extinct  forms.  These 
need  to  be  eagerly  listened  for  and  carefully  treasured  as  the  broken  utter¬ 
ances  of  an  expiring  language. 

The  work  contains  a  grammar,  a  Gipsy-English  and  English- 
Gipsy  vocabulary,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Romany 
compositions,  translations,  and  dialogues.  The  iirst  part  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  grammar,  but  is  an  attempt,  as  we  have  said, 
to  rehabilitate  the  old  language  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
various  grammatical  inflections  still  existing  in  English  Romanis, 
and  referring  them  to  their  proper  places  in  the  paradigms  (from 
Dr.  Paspati)  of  the  fuller  Turkish-Gipsy  forms.  The  vocabulary, 
though  collected  from  the  utterances  of  such  “  deep”  Romanies  as 
the  Boswells  and  their  “pals,”  and  borrowing  something  from  the 
works  of  Borrow,  Leland,  and  others,  is  yet  far  from  extensive  ;  and 
such  words  as  chamor,  cherries ;  sakkti,  a  swan  :  chinger ,  through  ; 
atut,  across  or  against ;  kamakongo,  a  mouse,  and  hundreds 
of  other  words  which  are  familiar  enough  to  many  families  of 
gipsies,  are  unrepresented  here.  But  then  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  Romany  word-collector  in  England  who 
has  not  a  few  unique  specimens  which  he  alone  has  discovered, 
and  which  he  exhibits  with  pride  to  brother  collectors. 

Dr.  Smart  and  his  colleague  are  evidently  careful  chroniclers, 
hut  indifferent  lexicographers ;  and  in  their  striving  after  ortho¬ 
graphical  reform  they  are  not  always  consistent.  They  very 
rightly  discard  the  r  in  the  plural  termination,  and  write  aw 
instead  of  or,  which  is  used  by  most  of  their  predecessors ;  hut 
they  write  korlo,  black,  instead  of  the  more  usual  /cello  or  katulo 
(Hindi  kald),  and  thus  perpetrate  the  very  Cocknevism  against 
which  they  have  been  warning  their  readers.  Again,  they  em¬ 
ploy  the  Greek  y,  as  in  koxer,  to  jump,  but  give  no  equivalent 
lor  the  guttural  g,  as  in  sig,  quick,  and  other  words.  This  x  might 
with  advantage  have  been  used  iu  many  other  words,  notably  in 
xmhto  and  xushko  (written  kooshto),  which  represents  the  Persian 
khush.  We  cannot  agree  with  them  either  in  considering  the  pre¬ 
fix  mi  in  Micluvel  or  Micloovel,  God,  as  representing  merely  the 
English  “  my.”  Mr.  Leland’s  hypothesis,  that  it  is  the  Miiha  of 
the  Indian  Mahadeva,  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and 
traditions  of  the  language.  Where  much  is  excellent  it  is  perhaps 
invidious  to  call  attention  to  such  slight  inaccuracies  as  the  cou- 
fusion  of  ker,  to  do,  and  lcel,  to  play  or  dance.  In  a  gipsy's  mouth 
the  liquids  are  not  always  very  nicely  distinguished,  hut  that  the 
roots  just  mentioned  are  separate  and  distinct  is  obvious  from  a 
comparison  with  the  Hindi  ker-na,  to  do,  and  khel-na,  to  play. 
The  authors,  it  is  true,  disclaim  any  profound  acquaintance  with 
etymology,  hut  the  temptation  to  dabble  in  it  has  proved  too 
strong  for  them,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  not  always 
successful.  Thus  bor,  mate,  is  not,  as  they  suggest,  the  provincial 
“  bor  ”  (for  “  boy  ”)  with  which  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  readers  of  David  Copperfidd  are  familiar,  but  the 
Hindi  bhdi,  brother,  sir,  which  appears  also  as  au  honorific  title  in 
Gujerati  in  such  names  as  Jeejeebhoy,  Dadabhoy.  JBarsengro,  a 
shepherd,  also,  is  not  the  French  bergere,  but  is  from  the  Hindi 
bher,  a  sheep,  with  the  formative  s,  and  the  ordinary  Romany 
termination  engro.  Again  trad  (in  Id  trad,  take  care)  is  not  a 
corruption  of  the  French  garde,  but  of  tlio  Persian  dard,  pains, 
formed  exactly  on  the  same  principles  as  trash,  fear,  from  tars,  and 
drab,  poison,  from  darn  or  ddrav.  A  single  example  will  show 
how  important  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  idioms  is  for  properly 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  Gipsy  language  ;  two  words  are  here 
given  for  “  river,”  namely,  dorido  and  dogdr  ;  one  being  considered 
as  a  mere  variant  of  the  other,  and  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
Turkish-Gipsy  original.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  re¬ 
spectively  represent  the  Persian  darigd,  a  river  or  sea,  and  djit  i  db, 
a  stream  of  water.  Again  form,  a  market  town,  is  set  down  as  a 
variant  of  faints,  the  English  word  fair,  whereas  it  is  obviously 
the  Hindi  pur  or  pore,  which  appears  in  so  many  well-known 
Indian  geographical  names. 

The  basis  of  the  Gipsy  language  is  doubtless  some  dialect  of  the 
Hindi,  hut  it  also  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  purely  Persian 
■words  and  idioms.  This  fact  is  very  significant  as  showing  the 
course  taken  by  the  original  emigrants  from  India,  who  appear  to 
have  travelled  through  Persia,  where  many  of  their  descendants 
still  exercise  the  trade  of  saddle-makers,  Zingun  or  ZlnJcdr,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  appellation  hv  which  gipsies  are  most  com¬ 
monly  known  throughout  Europe.  The  vocabulary  is  full  of 
Persian  words  ;  e.g.  cha/io  and  its  variant  chuJika,  a  coat,  are  the 
Persian  chokha,  a  kind  of  overcoat,  the  two  forms  arising  from  the 
different  mode3  of  pronouncing  the  Oriental  guttural  kh.  Indeed, 
every  fresh  word  exhibits  more  plainly  this  intimate  connexion 
between  Gipsy  and  Persian ;  for  instance,  tconka,  when,  a  common 
word  iu  the  present  work,  is  the  Persian  an  gdh,  at  that  time, 
when,  with  the  euphonic  tv,  which  almost  invariably  appears  in 
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such  derivatives — e.g.  Pers.  anguslit,  a  finger,  Gipsy  wongust.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  English  Gipsy  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  pure  Indian  root  words  which  have  not  yet  found  iheir  way 
into  the  continental  or  Turkish  dialects. 

The  close  relationship  between  the  English  and  Oriental  Gipsy 
dialects  is  exhibited  in  this  work  by  a  rendering  into  the  former 
by  an  English  gipsy  of  some  sentences  from  Paspati’s  work  on  the 
Turkish  Tchingianes.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  fre¬ 
quently  found  English  Romany  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
Arabic  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Xawar  of  .Syria  and  Arabia. 
In  an  appendix-  to  the  vocabulary  a  number  of  words  are  cited  from 
Borrow,  Leland,  l’aspati,  Ac.,  which  the  authors  have  apparently 
not  been  able  to  verify,  and  have  therefore  not  embodied  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  work.  Some  of  these,  such  as  peshota  (?pi- 
shota ),  bellows,  are  surely  well  known  enough ;  with  others  the 
writer  is  personally  familiar,  such  as  s/ielno,  green  (pronounced  by 
the  Mathews  family  shall) ;  pitaree,  basket ;  lullero,  dumb  (also 
lalero)  ;  gul  or  gol,  they,  Ac.  Again,  wo  find  jolt  a,  or,  more  correctlv, 
jot  a,  spoken  of  as  a  signal  cry,  “  the  meaning  of  which  is  obsolete." 
Mr.  Leland  tells  us  that  Mat.  Cooper  informed  him  dint  the  word 
meant  “  together,”  and  was  well  known  to  members  of  hi  -  mix* ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  simply  the  vocative  of  the  Hindi  juth,  a  baud  or  company  j 
and  is  connected  with  jatna,  to  unite.  It  would  have  been  tairer 
to  say  that  the  meaning  was  unknown  to  Dr.  Smart's  informant. 
In  word-building  gipsies  appear  intuitively  to  follow  the  same 
principles  which  influence  the  formation  of  words  in  the  languages 
of  more  civilized  people.  Thus  we  have  beshopen,  sessions,  from 
besh,  to  sit ;  gaecngro,  a  policeman,  from  gar  —  -ukic,  a  town. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  philology  in  the  book  is  old 
Wester  Boswell's  translation  of  “  His  Holy  Word  "  hv  hsti  Itereski 
lava ic — heveski,  from  her,  a  hole.  But  not  only  in  philologv,  but 
in  ethnology,  the  Romanv-chals  are  a  far-seeing  people ;  witness 
their  name  for  Lancashire,  Peerodelin-tcm,  foot-kicking  couutrv. 
The  following  are  odd  instances  of  the  gipsy  method  of  trans¬ 
lating  English  words  .and  objects.  Kil-pisfuun,  literally,  'butter¬ 
fly  ;  grooveni  roozha ,  cow-flower  (cowslip) ;  and  dirousg  roozha, 
daily-flower  (daisy).  The  assonance  between  certain  English  words 
lias  caused  them  to  lie  confused  in  Romany,  and  in  some  cases  a 
grim,  though  unintentional,  joke  is  the  result,  as  when  we  are 
told  (p.  134)  that  they  have  only  one  word  to  express  both 
“  lawyer  ”  and  “  liar.” 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  collection 
of  “  genuine  Romany  compositions  ”  at  the  end.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  the  picturesque  element  in  these,  which  comes  out  all  the  more 
remarkably  from  their  very  simplicity.  The  figure  of  Wester 
Boswell  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Romany  life  and 
thought  which  we  ever  remember  to  have  come  across,  and  Dr. 
Smart  and  his  colleague  have  done  well  in  refraining  from  touch¬ 
ing  up  the  old  gipsy’s  sketches  of  himself  with  any  descriptions 
of  their  own.  These  short  pieces  are  also,  what  the  authors  assert 
them  to  he,  the  “  deepest  ”  English  Romany  extant.  Old  Wester's 
letters  are  almost  unique,  as  it  Las  not  been  the  good  fortune 
of  any  previous  author,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  fall  in  with 
so  “  deep  ”  a  Romany  who  could  express  himself  in  writing. 
The  tales  and  translations  are  less  interesting,  and  Lave  not  the 
same  true  Romany  ring  about  them ;  still  they  are  not  without 
merit  as  showing  that  the  language,  rtule  and  simple  as  it  is,  is 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  the  requirements  even  of  poetrv  and 
oratory.  There  is,  we  must  confess,  a  certain  sly  unctuousness  in 
the  religious  pieces  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  gipsv  when 
upon  that,  to  him,  most  uncongenial  of  all  subjects. 

A  very  amusing  contrast  between  the  Romany  and  English  wavs 
of  looking  at  the  same  thing  is  allorded  by  a  newspaper  account 
of  the  trial  of  a  gipsy  girl  for  a  fraud,  too  commonly  practised 
by  the  tribe,  and  the  girl’s  own  version  of  the  affair  (pp.  204-207). 
The  case  was  dismissed  with  a  solemn  caution  from  the  magis¬ 
trate,  which  is  thus  related: — “  And  he  said  to  the  woman,  *  What 
a  big  fool  you  were  to  lend  your  things  to  one  like  her.  Don’t  vou 
know  that  you  were  the  fool?  The  gipsy  girl  was  no  fool.  Get 
off  with  you.  Don’t  let  me  see  you  here  any  more.’  And  he  told 
the  gipsy  girl  he  could  not  punish  her.”  The  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  gipsy  customs  are  related  is  also  very  characteristic  of 
the  people.  I’ulike  the  English  peasant,  the  Romany  when  asked 
about  a  particular  practice  does  not  give  a  dry  categorical  account, 
but  at  once  conjures  up  the  scene  beloi'e  him,  and  gives  an  im¬ 
promptu  dramatic  representation  of  it.  The  following  account  of 
gipsy  funeral  ceremonies,  short  as  it  is,  is  infinitely  more  graphic 
than  whole  columns  of  a  newspaper  report  could  be : — 

Alas!  alas!  mv  friends.  What  shall  I  do?  My  poor  old  Cither  is  no* 
more.  What  must  1  do  with  all  he  left  behind?  I  will  burn  them  all. 
Everything  except  these  tliiugs  of  iron,  and  those  I  will  cast  into  the 
deep. 

When  a  person  Ins  been  engaged  for  years  in  collecting  notes  of 
conversations  such  as  those  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
!  vocabulary,  it  is,  no  doubt,  diflieult  to  eliminate  all  the  part  that 
he  himself  may  have  taken  in  them.  But  this  should  be  done 
j  very  conscientiously,  for,  although  the  Englishman  may  speak 
Gipsy  "  like  a  native,”  yet  we  can  hardly  accept  his  utterances  as 
authoritative  illustrations  of  the  language.  In  p.  47  we  find  as  au 
example  of  syntax,  toogeno  shorn  mi  to  dik  toot  akei,  u  I  am 
sorry  to  see  thee  here  ” :  and  on  turning  to  p.  209  we  find  it  to  be 
au  extract  from  a  dialogue  between  a  gipsy  in  prison  and  a 
visitor.  The  words  in  question  can  only  have  been  uttered  by 
one  of  the  authors,  for  if  the  visitor,  ;  nd  consequently  the  in¬ 
terlocutor,  had  been  merely  a  gipsy  friend  of  the  prisoner's,  the 
authors  would  not  have  been  present  at  the  interview  so  as  to 
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xecord  it,  unless  Lancashire  gaol  discipline  is  much  more  lax  than 
elsewhere.  And  such  an  expression  as  mi-duvelesko  mauromengvi, 
God’s  murderers,  as  a  rendering  for  Jews  (p.  hi),  was  never, 
we  are  sure,  evolved  out  of  a  gipsy  brain. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  Romany 
investigation  ;  but  Dr.  Smart  and  Mr.  Crofton  have  certainly  made 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  in  the  present  work. 
Books  on  the  Gipsy  language  have  at  present  but  a  small  circle  of 
readers,  and,  the  number  of  impressions  being  necessarily  limited, 
they  must  quickly  get  out  of  print.  But  as  the  importance  of 
the'  dialect  begins  to  make  itself  felt  they  will  become  more 
valuable,  and  we  recommend  philologists  not  to  lose  the  chance 
which  is  now  afforded  them  by  the  somewhat  phenomenal  ap¬ 
pearance,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  of  two  or  three  new 
works  on  the  subject. 


THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL.* * 

THE  pen  of  a  ready  writer  is  too  often  taken  for  an  unmixed 
good.  The  phrase  has  become  proverbial,  and  the  thing 
passes  for  being  desirable  in  itself.  As  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  a  false  impression  is  given,  or  at  least  kept  up,  by  the 
currency  of  words  apart  from  their  original  context.  In  this 
Instance  there  is  a  qualifying  context,  not  without  significance, 
which  men  of  letters  would  do  well  to  bear  more  constantly  in 
mind.  That  ancient  poet  who  was  eager  to  speak  of  the  things 
he  had  made  unto  the  King  did  iiot  let  loose  the  readiness  of  his 
tongue  until  he  was  clearly  satisfied  that  his  heart  was  inditing  of 
a  good  matter.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  a  ready  writer,  as  appears 
by  the  number  of  his  already  published  works,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  he  has  indited  a  serious  dramatic  poem  on  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  in  five  acts  and  about  4,700  lines.  Probably  Mr.  Austin 
will  find  some  readers  who  think  this  a  good  and  profitable 
matter  for  an  Englishman  to  indite  in  the  present  time,  and  we 
wish  him  joy  of  them.  But,  at  the  risk  of  being  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  list  of  those  “  pure  descendants  of  Afrael  and  Noe  111a  ” 
to  whom  “  this  poem  is  familiarly  inscribed,”  we  must  confess  we 
are  not  of  the  number.  The  subject  is  not  altogether  new,  and  an 
author  who  treats  it  naturally  invites  comparison  with  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  poem  that  most  immediately  occurs  to  us  is  one 
to  which  we  are  unable  to  give  any  reference,  as  we  have  forgotten 
in  what  particular  Sunday  book  for  children  we  found  it ;  but  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  quoting  it  at  length.  It  ran  thus,  if  we  re¬ 
member  right : — 

O  impious  man,  to  tempt  the  Lord  so  high 
By  building  Babel’s  tower  to  reach  the  sky  ! 

In  point  of  brevity  this  excels  Mr.  Austin’s  performance  in  a  ratio 
of  more  than  two  thousand  to  one,  nor  does  it  compare  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  it  in  perspicuity.  The  sentiments  are  certainly  not  less 
just  nor  the  moral  less  pointed,  and  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
design  is  more  sober,  the  language  more  becoming,  and  the  in¬ 
dication  (artfully  introduced  rather  than  a  set  description)  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  more  dignified.  We  have  also  another  and  probably  an  older 
author  in  mind,  but,  as  he  supplements  rather  than  competes  with 
Mr.  Austin,  he  will  more  fitly  be  mentioned  at  the  end.  Seriously, 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  move  one  to  perfect  and  inexpressible 
amazement.  Human  actions  may  or  may  not  be  ultimately 
reducible  to  scientific  explanation,  but  it  wiil  assuredly  be  at  least 
a  very  long  time  before  we  ascertain  what  the  conditions  can  be 
that  determine  a  man  who  is  neither  mad  nor  inspired,  but 
simply  a  practised  writer  with  a  very  pretty  facility  for  turning 
out  passable  verse,  to  sit  down  sadly  and  compose  a  dramatic  poem 
in  five  acts  about  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  entirely  depends  for 
its  interest  on  the  loves  of  a  spirit  hero  and  a  mortal  heroine. 
This  kind  of  machinery  may  in  the  hands  of  a  Byron  or  a  Shellev 
be  the  vehicle  for  sublimity  ;  in  less  powerful  ones  it  can  seldom 
escape  from  being  tedious,  except  when  it  becomes  ridiculous. 
There  may  be  those,  but  we  do  not  think  there  will  be  many,  who 
will  find  it  majestic  in  Mr.  Austin’s  poem,  and  if  any  find  it 
ridiculous  enough  to  give  them  much  entertainment  of  another  sort, 
they  will  be  more  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

The  principal  characters  are  Aran,  the  chief  builder  of  the 
Tower,  Noema,  his  wife,  whom  he  does  not  appreciate,  and 
Afrael,  a  spirit  (resident,  it  seems,  in  some  planet  near  the 
sun),  who  does  appreciate  her.  Afrael  lights  on  the  earth 
by  accident  in  one  of  his  wanderings,  sees  Noema,  and  falls 
in  love  with  her.  He  takes  her  out  for  an  excursion  in  space 
and  talks  popular  astronomy  and  mild  metaphysics;  and  on 
various  occasions  he  expresses  his  love  in  rapturous  lyrics  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  mediocrity.  Meanwhile  Aran’s  rash  enterprise  proceeds  iu 
spite  of  his  wife’s  presentiments  and  warnings,  which  he  scouts  as 
a  woman’s  idle  dreams.  In  the  fourth  act  the  Tower  is  struck  by 
lightning,  and  Aran  perishes  in  the  general  ruin.  In  the  last  act 
the  spirit-lover  Afrael  becomes  mortal  on  his  love  being  returned 
by  Noema,  which  would  be  an  agreeable  conceit  if  it  were  original ; 
and  they  determine  to  migrate  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  live  happy  ever  after,  and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  artistic  races  of  mankind.  Aran,  we  presume,  is 
meant  for  a  type  of  the  ordinary  grasping,  short-sighted  man  of  the 
world ;  Noema  stands  for  the  better  susceptibilities  and  ideal  aspi¬ 
rations  of  humanity ;  and  Afrael  for  the  elevating  influences  of 
artistic  and  emotional  culture,  more  especially  as  the  same  are  set 
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forth  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin.  There  is  also  Irad,  the  son  of  Aran 
and  Noema,  a  boy  some  seven  years  old,  of  no  marked  character, 
with  other  subordinate  persons  of  strongly  typical  characters.  These 
are  Peleg,  the  orthodox  priest  (as  orthodoxy  went  in  Shinar,  how¬ 
ever  that  may  have  been — a  point  which  is  not  made  very  clear) ; 
Korah,  a  Rousseau  born  forty  centuries  before  bis  time,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Dramatis  Persona  as  “  an  Enthusiast  and  Believer  in 
Perfectibility”;  Sidon,  an  indifferent  philosopher;  and  Eber,  an 
astrologer,  sceptical  in  all  thing3  but  his  own  assumed  science. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  without  an  intention  of  political  allegory  that  the 
Priest  and  the  Enthusiast  are  shown  iu  agreement  only  once — 
namely,  when  they  join  in  stirring  up  a  servile  insurrection.  All 
these  personages  are  very  handsomely  killed  oft'  in  the  fall  of  the 
Tower  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  The  stage  direction  runs 
thus,  in  the  intervals  of  a  defiant  speech  addressed  by  Aran  to 
things  in  general : — 

[As  he  speahs ,  lightning  strikes  the  summit  of  the  Tower,  and 
amidst  the  roar  of  thunder,  the  topmost  storeys  with 
their  armed  defenders  are  hurled  headlong  through  the 
air,  crushing,  as  they  reach  the  ground,  many  of  those 
collected  at  the  base;  amongst  these,  Peleg  and  Sidon. 
Some  of  the  survivors  fly  from  the  ground.  Others 
crowd  fearfully  round  Ak.VN. 
******* 

[A  fresh  peal  is  heard,  and  several  more  storeys,  injured 
by  the  previous  shock,  are  toppled  down ;  Eber  among 
those  who  fall. 

The  monologue  is  broken  by  a  final  protest  from  Korah,  which, 
however,  Aran  has  time  to  suppress  before  his  own  end : — 

Koraii. 

Leave  him,  friends  ! 

Hear  how  he  raves !  It  was  a  madman’s  hand 
Piled  up  the  Tower,  a  madman  who  defends. 

Away,  and  keep  yourselves  for  better  days  ! 

What’s  Heaven  to  you,  who  still  have  got  the  Earth  ? 

’Ware  lest  ye  lose  them  both ! 

Aran. 

How,  insolent ! 

Thou  wouldst  incite  my  legions  to  desert. 

And  march  towards  the  Future !  March  there  thou  ! 

[He  pierces  Koraii  with  his  spear,  who  falls. 

*  ***** 

[A  thunder-crash  is  heard  more  violent  than  any  gone  before. 
The  ground  rocks  and  splits.  Irad,  who  has  till  now 
remained  scared  but  silent  by  his  father's  side,  utters  a 
cry.  Afrael  swoops  through  the  air  towards  him. 

Ha !  Here  is  one  of  them  at  last !  Now,  taste 
The  savour  of  my  spear,  which  those  shall  chew 
Who  follow  after  thee  ! 

[He  strikes  at  Afrael  with  his  spear,  which  catches  a  flash 
of  lightning  on  its  point,  and  Aran  falls,  a  blackened 
carcass.  Afrael  bears  Irad  into  the  air.  Seeing 
Aka'S  fall,  those  still  at  the  base  of  the  Tower  fly  in 
all  directions,  whilst  those  left  abovehurry  down,  and  do 
the  same.  The  storm  begins  to  abate  and  die  away. 

We  are  bound  to  say  in  common  justice  that  the  most  thorough¬ 
going  lover  of  melodrama  cannot  complain  of  Mr.  Austin  for  not 
having  made  a  sufficiently  clean  sweep  of  the  stage.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  people  may  be  reasonably  disappointed  at  not 
finding  so  much  as  one  scene  or  speech  about  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  Mr.  Austin  seems  anxious  to  take  credit  for  orthodoxy, 
to  judge  bv  a  curious  “prefatory  note”  on  the  reverse  page  of  the 
Dramatis  Personce.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  serious  objection  to 
his  assumption  “  that  at  the  date  ascribed  to  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  the  Semitic  race  .  .  .  had  not  .  ,  .  as  yet  arrived 
at  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  even  as  a  speculative 
opinion.”  Nor  do  we  think  any  reader  would  trouble  himself  on 
the  point  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Austin’s  request  that  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  bear  it  in  mind.  But  if  a  writer  on  the  Tower  of 
Babel  does  choose  to  call  attention  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  justify  his  omission  of  what  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  main  point  of  the  received  history.  Happily 
the  omission  can  be  supplied  from  the  works  of  that  excellent 
Scotchman,  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  who  took  a  straight¬ 
forward  view  of  his  subject,  and  duly  set  forth  : — “  Quhow  God 
maid  the  dyversitie  of  languagis  and  maid  impediment  to  the 
beildaris  of  BabSone  ” ;  as  thus : — 

Sick  languagis  on  tliame  he  laid. 

That  none  wyste  what  ane  uthir  said  : 

Quliare  wes  but  ane  language  affore, 

God  send  thame  languagis  three  score. 

Affore  that  time  all  spak  Ebrew  ; 

Then  sum  began  for  to  speik  Grew, 

Sum  Dutche,  sum  language  Sarazyne, 

And  sum  began  to  speik  Latvne. 

The  Maister  men  gan  to  go  wylde : 

Cryand  for  treis,  thay  brocht  thame  tylde : 

Sum  said,  Bryng  mortar  heir  at  onisj 
Than  brocht  thay  to  thame  stokis  and  stonis. 

And  Nembroth,  thare  gret  campioun, 

Ran  rageand  lyke  one  wylde  lyouii, 

Manassyng  thame  with  wordis  rude  : 

But  never  one  worde  thay  understude. 

Beholde  quhow  God  wes  so  gratious 
To  tliame,  quhilk  wer  so  outragious  : 

He  nother  braik  thare  leggis  nor  arm  is, 

Nor  yit  did  thame  none  uther  liarmis, 

Except  of  toungis  divysioun. 

Or,  if  Sir  David’s  Nimrod  was  too  barbarous  for  Mr.  Austin, 
he  might  have  taken  a  hint  from  Dante’s.  To  a  poet  wbo  knows 
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all  about  the  “  unconditioned  ether”  of  interplanetary  apace,  and 
how  a  spirit  feels  when  he  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  extinct  lunar 
volcano,  it  would  be  a  trifling  task  to  explain  and  develop  those 
mystic  words  uttered  by  Nimrod  in  the  Inferno,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  commentators  and 
Orientalists,  refuse  to  be  construed  into  any  known  language.  But 
there  is  another  clause  to  the  prefatory  note.  We  are  informed 
that  “  the  author  has  not  concerned  himself  to  eschew  what  are 
commonly  called  anachronisms.”  Accordingly  it  appears  in  the 
iirst  scene  that  in  the  twenty-third  century  n.c.  Semitic  children 
slept  in  cribs  furnished  with  pillows.  The  development  of  the 
art  of  painting  at  that  time  is  illustrated  by  Noema’s  likening  the 
sky  to  a  “  dim  canvas  stippled  o’er  with  red.”  And,  best  of  all, 
sho  has  taken  prophetic  counsel  with  Descartes  and  Professor 
Iluxlev,  and  calls  her  body  a  “  weak  out-worn  automaton  of  clay.” 
Even  the  stars  dabble  in  modern  philosophy.  One  of  them  sings 
to  Afrael  and  Noema  as  they  fly  past  in  the  course  of  the  excursion 
already  mentioned,  “  I  am  the  Absolute  Star.”  An  Absolute 
Star  can  of  course  have  nothing  less  than  “  unconditioned  ether  ” 
to  live  in.  We  never  heard  of  either  before,  and  we  hope  never  to 
hear  of  them  again.  For  the  rest,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Austin  has  an  ample,  if  not  always  judicious,  vocabulary,  and  a 
plentiful  flow  of  rhetoric,  which  would  doubtless  bo  much  to  the 
purpose  if  the  subject  and  design  on  which  they  are  expended 
were  either  reasonable  or  beautiful.  Some  short  pieces  called 
Interludes  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  They  are  well 
enough  as  magazine  verses,  but  seem  hardly  worth  fixing  in  a 
book.  There  is  little  of  good  or  bad  to  be  remarked  in  them, 
except  one  intolerable  false  rhyme. 


MANUALS  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.* 

OF  manuals  some  come  alone  and  some  by  battalions.  Mr. 

Smith’s  book  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  Mr.  Fulton's  to  the 
former.  Mr.  Smith’s  is  one  of  a  series — yet  again  a  series  of  His¬ 
torical  Handbooks — a  series  most  of  them  by  authors  who  are  as 
yet  unknown,  but  who  have  had  the  good  luck  to  secure  Mr. 
Jebb  as  one  of  their  fellow-workers.  Mr.  Fulton  stands  all  by  him¬ 
self,  without  any  colleagues.  In  this  case  we  greatly  prefer  the 
member  of  the  battalion  to  the  one  who  stands  all  by  himself.  In 
comparing  the  two  boolcs,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  the  state 
of  knowledgehas  been  changed  during  a  single  year.  Mr.  Smith  has, 
we  think,  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  as  they  stood 
in  September  1873;  Mr.  Fulton  has  not  made  the  best  of  his 
opportunities,  as  they  stood  in  December  1874.  The  difference 
between  the  two  points  of  time  is  that  Professor  Stubbs's  Consti¬ 
tutional  History  had  not  appeared  at  the  earlier  date,  and  that  it 
liad  appeared  at  the  later  date.  Mr.  Smith  therefore,  who  seems 
to  have  worked  up  the  very  earliest  history  with  praiseworthy 
care,  breaks  down  somewhat  when  he  comes  to  the  times  just  after 
the  Conquest,  where  Mr.  Stubbs  was  specially  needed  to  help  him. 
Mr.  Fulton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  light  before  him,  but  he 
seems  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to  it.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  in 
a  kind  of  jaunty  way  that 

the  field  of  Constitutional  History  is  a  terra  incognita  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  public,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find. 

A  very  general  feeling  exists  that  Uallam  is  a  very  hard  book,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  the  lightest  possible  reading  ;  but  if  Hallam 
is  hard  Professor  Stubbs  is  ten  thousand  times  harder,  and  without  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  it  is  difficult  to  follow  either  author. 

We  think  we  can  understand  Mr.  Fulton's  feeling.  If  by  “  hard  ” 
he  means  that  the  books  he  speaks  of  need  some  exercise  of  thought 
to  master  them,  the  charge  is  quite  true;  neither  Ilallam  nor 
Stubbs  can  be  read  as  one  reads  a  novel ;  and  wo  can  further  un¬ 
derstand  that  for  a  mere  lawyer,  brought  up  in  a  mere  lawyer's 
way  of  looking  at  early  history,  they  may  appear  specially  hard. 
Mr.  Stubbs  is  not  a  lawyer  at  all ;  Mr.  Ilallam  was  a  lawyer  who 
had  in  a  wonderful  way  set  himself  free  from  a  lawyer's  prejudices. 
The  later  part  of  his  History  is  as  valuable  now  as  it  ever  was.  The 
earlier  is  now  antiquated,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  memorable  wit¬ 
ness  to  its  author’s  love  of  truth  and  boldness  of  thought. 
As  the  works  of  both  authors  are  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fact  and  not  of  theory,  they  naturally  contain  many  things 
which  to  a  mere  lawyer  are  strange  and  novel,  and  which 
to  him  seem  hard  to  be  understood.  And  Mr.  Stubbs,  be¬ 
cause  he  writes  with  so  much  additional  light,  will  for  that 
very  reason  seem  darker  than  Mr.  Ilallam.  The  case  of  the  mere 
lawyer  is  very  like  that  of  the  ordinary  teacher;  through  the 
whole  early  history  he  has  been  elaborately  taught  wrong;  he 
is  therefore  in  a  much  worse  case  than  a  man  who  has  not  been 
taught  at  all.  Before  he  can  learn  anything,  he  must  unlearn  every- 
thiug,  and  this  double  process  of  unlearning  and  learning  is  natu¬ 
rally  much  harder  than  the  simple  process  of  learning.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  works  of  either  of  the  great  writers  of  whom  Mr.  Fulton 
speaks  are  easy.  If,  as  it  would  seem,  he  looks  for  a  Constitutional 
History  which  shall  be  “  the  lightest  possible  reading,”  we  certainly 
cannot  guide  him  to  one ;  but  we  believe  that  correct  and  scieutilic 
views  of  early  English  history  and  early  English  law  are  found,  if 
not  by  the  “  great  mass  of  the  public,”  yet  by  a  large  part  of  it, 

*  History  of  the  English  Institutions.  By  Philip  Vernon  Smith,  M.A. 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  Rivingtons.  1873. 

A  Manual  of  Constitutional  History ,  founded  on  the  Works  of  Ilallam, 
Creasy,  May,  and  11  room  ;  containing  the  Fundamental  Principles  and  the 
Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional  Laic.  By  Forrest  Fulton,  LL.B.,  B.A. 
London  :  Butterworths.  1875. 


by  all  who  have  not  as  yet  been  taught  wrong,  to  be  not  nearly  so 
hard  as  they  seem  to  Mr.  Fulton.  As  for  Mr.  Fulton  himself,  he 
is  still  in  the  state  in  which  one  book  and  one  statement  of  facts 
seem  much  the  same  as  another.  He  is  much  given  to  the  grievous 
fashion  of  working  long  extracts  from  other  books  into  his  own 
text,  in  a  way  which  suggests  the  uncharitable  notion  that  they 
are  put  there  chiefly  to  show  that  Mr.  Fulton  lias  read  the  books. 
The  extracts  are  from  all  kinds  of  books,  and  from  books  of  every 
variety  of  value.  .Sometimes  we  get  down  as  low  as  “  Hume  re¬ 
marks.”  Allen  is  brought  in  to  be  patted  on  the  back ;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  know  that,  in  Mr.  Fulton's  opinion,  the  nature  of  i'olkland 
and  hooklaud  has  been  “perspicuously  illustrated  by  him.”  Mr. 
Fulton  does  know  that  the  Witan  elected  the  King,  though  the 
word  Witenagemot  is  too  hard  for  him  to  spell.  But  the  discovery 
of  this  truth  is  made  the  occasion  for  an  extract  from  Hallam  in 
refutation  of  Carte.  How  far  Mr.  Fulton  is  fit  to  deal  with  legal 
history  may  be  seeu  from  the  following  sentence : — 

The  institution  of  trial  by  jury  has  been  attributed  to  Alfred  the  Great ; 
and  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  reliable  character  in  support  of  this 
view,  it  is  clearly  traceable  to  Saxon  times. 

One  is  ashamed  of  having  to  explain  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time  that  the  germs  of  trial  by  jury  are  as  old  as  the  Teutonic 
race,  or  rather  as  the  Aryan  lamily ;  but  that  the  thing  itself  is 
not  to  be  found  till  ages  after  the  time  of  Alfred.  Yet  here  we 
have  a  learned  gentleman  from  the  Middle  Temple  who  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1874  gives  to  the  world  such  childish  talk  as  this.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  Mr.  Fulton  goes  on  to  talk  about  compur¬ 
gators  and  recognitors,  and  so  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  down  to  our  own  times.  The  summary  from  which  he 
starts  is  not  the  less  muddle-headed,  and  compurgation  is  only 
one  out  of  several  forms  of  the  general  principle  out  of  which  in 
the  end  trial  by  jury  grew.  Mr.  Fulton's  account  is  after  all  con¬ 
fused  and  imperfect.  If  he  was  in  search  after  a  Constitutional 
History  which  should  be  “  the  lightest  possible  reading,”  it  would 
have  been  better  to  stick  to  the  old  legend  of  Alfred  itself,  which 
is  at  least  part  of  a  pretty  story. 

Mr.  Smith,  writing  a  year  before  Mr.  Fulton,  had  mastered  the 
fact  that  Englishmen  are  Englishmen.  Mr.  Fulton  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  old  vague  kind  of  talk  about  Saxons,  and  he  gives  the 
following  curious  recipe  for  making  an  Englishman,  for  which 
Blackstone  is  not  quoted,  but  which  sounds  to  us  as  an  echo  of 
some  of  the  weakest  parts  of  the  Commentaries : — 

Not  a  little  of  our  national  character  is  due  to  the  fact  of  our  being  an 
essentially  composite  nation,  and  four  elements  have  combined  to  make  up 
the  great  whole.  First,  the  Roman  and  Celtic  element  but  this  only  in  a 
small  degree  ;  secondly,  the  Saxon  element,  which  largely  predominate-  ; 
thirdly,  the  Dani.-h  element,  like  the  Roman  and  Celtic,  to  a  very  small 
extent;  and,  lastly,  the  Norman,  which,  together  with  the  Saxon,  practi¬ 
cally  makes  up  the  English  nation. 

Then  we  are  told,  with  a  noble  contempt  of  physical  geography,  of 
“  the  defeat  of  Harold  on  the  plains  of  Hastings  ” ;  and  with  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  chronology  no  less  noble  we  are  told  that  “  never  was 
there  a  conquest  more  rapid  and  complefe  than  that  effected  by 
William  the  Norman  in  1066.”  Mr.  Fulton  is  clearly  in  a  state 
in  which  the  reading  even  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  Hereicard  would  do 
him  good.  Then  comes  an  extract  from  Ilallam,  containing  a 
picture  which  was  not  wonderful  in  days  when  men  believed  in  the 
false  Ingulf,  but  which  seems  strangely  out  of  date  in  1 S75.  We 
next  get  some  of  the  usual  talk  about  the  feudal  system,  and  then 
we  are  told  that  “  the  reign  of  the  Second  William  is  in  no  way 
remarkable  constitutionally,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  respect  save 
for  that  strange  outburst  of  religious  fanaticism  which  culminated 
in  the  first  crusade.”  Mr.  Fidtou's  notions  of  general  history  seem 
a  little  odd,  hut  if  he  had  girded  himself  up  for  the  hard'  task  of 
mastering  Professor  Stubbs,  he  might  have  found  out  that  this  in 
no  way  remarkable  reign  was  exactly  the  time  when  the  whole 
theory  of  the  feudal  incidents  was  worked  into  shape  by  the  wicked 
ingenuity  of  liandolf  Flambard.  As  a  specimen  of  the  deep  re¬ 
search  of  Mr.  Fulton,  we  read  in  p.  30: — “  Reeves  tells  us  that 
Yacarius,  au  Italian  lawyer,  came  to  England  towards  the  end  of 
Stephen’s  reign,  and  began  to  read  lectures  at  Oxford  on  the  Canon 
and  Civil  law.”  Scholars  would  he  likely  to  go  for  that  fact,  not 
to  Beeves,  but  to  Gervase,  Robert  de  Monte,  or  John  of  Salisbury. 

In  the  later  times,  of  course,  when  the  professional  lore  of  the 
lawyer,  if  a  man  has  it,  is  no  longer  a  hindrance,  but  a  help,  Mr. 
Fulton  is  not  quite  so  much  at  sea  as  he  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
our  history.  But  there  are  some  strange  things  here  too.  We 
cannot  find  that  Mr.  Fulton  anywhere  brings  out  the  importance 
of  the  great  constitutional  landmarks  of  our  history  ;  the  de¬ 
positions  of  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second;  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  under  Henry  the  Sixth ;  the  Convention 
Parliament  which  recalled  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Convention 
Parliament  which  elected  'William  and  Mary.  Those  of  them 
which  arc  mentioned  at  all  are  slurred  over  without  any  feeling  of 
their  importance.  This  is  perhaps  not  wonderful,  for  all  these 
events  are  like  detached  pieces  of  our  ancient  history  going  on  in 
later  times.  They  are  therefore  puzzling  to  a  modem  lawyer, 
though  all,  save  one,  would  have  seemed  quite  regular  and  natural 
to  a  mau  of  the  eleventh  century.  When  Mr.  Fulton  reaches 
1 6S9,  he  makes  a  long  puzzle-headed  quotation  from  Blackstone, 
who  fancied  that  the  Crown  had  never  been  vacant  before  the 
deposition  of  James  the  Second ;  and  he  himself  acVls,  what 
he  certainly  did  not  find  in  Blackstone,  that  the  BiU 
of  Rights  “  declares  Ecclesiastical  Courts  illegal.”  What  Mr. 
Fulton  means  is  of  course  the  clause  aimed  at  James  the 
Second's  Ecclesiastical  Commission — “  That  the  Commission  for 
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erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical 
Causes,  and  all  other  Commissions  and  Courts  of  like  natuie, 
are  illegal  and  pernicious.”  But  that  is  quite  another  thing 
saving  that  all  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  illegal.  If  Mi.  Fulton, 
in' the  exercise  of  his  profession,  should  ever  be  called  on  to  appeal 
in  anv  suit  before  the  Dean  of  Arches,  he  ought  to  be  consistent, 
to  refuse  the  illegal  invitation.  Altogether  Mr  Fulton  is  not  very 
lucky,  either  in  his  beginning  or  his  ending.  When  he  leaves  the 
earliest  parts  of  English  history  for  the  latest  he  may  be  said,  to 
adopt  a  metaphor  and  a  spelling  of  his  own,  involving,  to  be  sure, 
a  slight  confusion  between  the  Homeric  monster  . and  the  perpetual 
Dictator,  “  only  to  escape  the  rock  of  Sylla  to  fall  into  the  whirlpool 

It  is  a  wonderful  relief  to  go  back  from  Mr.  Fulton  to  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Fulton  doubtless  thinks  that  he  has  solved  the  problem 
of  producing  a  Constitutional  History  which  shall  be  the >  “  lightest 
possible  reading,”  and  in  one  sense  he  has  succeeded.  Mr.  Smith 
is  less  jaunty  than  Mr.  Fulton.  His  book  is  not  in  the  same  way 
crowded  with  quotations  from  other  people,  but  it  is  far  more 
solid.  We  have  sometimes  had  a  little  difficulty  in  mllowing  Mr. 
Smith’s  arrangement,  but  both  the  earlier  and  later  parts  are  done 
with  great  care.  In  the  one  period  where  he  trips  a  little  he  is 
doubtless  now  quite  ready  to  correct  himself  by  the  light  which  has 
appeared  since  he  wrote.  Mr.  Smith  lias  not  allowed  himsell  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  prejudices  of  his  profession.  He  gives  us 
English  constitutional  history  as  it  really  was,  not  as,  according 
to  ° lawyers’  theories,  it  ought  to  have  been.  His  chapter 
on  the  “Kino-”  is  a  wonderful  and  honourable  contrast  to  Mr. 
Fulton's  slipshod  way  of  writing.  But  we  certainly  wonder  that 
he  does  not  at  once  cast  away  the  grotesque  notion,  though  it  is  as 
old  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  that  the  word  “  King  ”  has  something  to 
do  with  “  canning  ”  or  “  cunning.”  The  only  place  where  we  have 
noticed  the  least  faffing  aside  into  the  mere  lawyer’s  notion  is 
when  he  speaks  of  the  two  Convention  Parliaments,  and  adds,  what 
in  a  certain  sense  is  perfectly  true : — 

In  the  case  of  the  conventions  of  Lords  and  Commons,  which  met  at  the 
Restoration  and  Revolution,  some  of  the  strict  parliamentary  forms  were 
wanting.  For  the  peers  had  never  received  the  royal  summons,  and  the 
whole  body  had  met  without  royal  authority.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary  on  both  occasions  that  the  assembly  should  pass  an  Act,  declaring 
itself  to  be  a  Parliament  (12  Cha.  2,  c.  1  ;  1  Will.  &  Mar.,  c.  1).  This,  ol 
course,  could  not,  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  remedy  the  defect ; 
nor  on  the  later  occasion  was  the  blot  entirely  removed  by  the  tact  that  the 
succeeding  Parliament,  convened  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns  who 
owed  their  title  to  the  Convention  of  1688,  solemnly  ratified  the  Acts  which 
the  latter  had  passed  (2  Will.  &  Mar.,  c.  1). 

The  real  point  of  all  this  is  that  these  two  Parliaments  were  a  little 
afraid  of  themselves.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  body  which  was  not 
a  Parliament  could  not  make  itself  a  Parliament  by  declaring  itself 
so.  Just  as  the  Convention,  in  the  act  of  deposing  James,  shrank 
from  saying  that  it  deposed  him,  so  it  shrank  from  saying  that  an 
assembly  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  was  a  peifectly 
good  Parliament,  whether  any  King  had  summoned  it  or  not.  A 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  our  earliest  history  would  have  taken 
away  any  such  scruples.  They  declared  in  act  that  Parliament 
does  not  derive  its  being  from  the  King,  but  that  the  King  derives 
his  being  from  Parliament ;  but  they  feared  to  put  their  own  act 
into  words  which,  if  they  had  known  how  strictly  they  were 
following  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  they  would  not  have 
feared.  We  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Smith  does  not  fancy,  like  Mr. 
Fulton,  that  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  declared  illegal  by  the 
last  Convention  Parliament. 


TOURGUENEFF’S  RECENT  WORKS* 

WE  cordially  welcome  the  appearance  at  New  York  of  a  long 
series  of  "translations  from  Tourguenetfs  works.  By  all 
who  anxiously  watch  the  feeble  health  of  American  literature  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a  favourable  symptom,  pointing  towards  a 
return  of  healthy  appetite,  an  accession  of  firmer  tone.  .A  nation 
which  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  consummate  skill,  the  genuine 
feeling,  displayed  in  such  masterpieces  as  Fathers  mul  Sons, 
Smoke,  Liza,  and  the  rest  of  Tourgueneff's  stories  published  by 
Messrs.  Holt  and  Williams  in  their  “  Leisure  Hour  Series,”  cannot 
long  endure  the  sickly  sentiment  and  the  false  art  which  seem 
of  late  years  to  have  commanded  a  high  price  in  the  American 
literary  markets. 

The  three  novels  which  we  have  named  are  well  known  in  this 
country,  as  also  are,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  two  of  the  other 
tales  included  in  the  New  York  Series,  On  the  Eve,  and  Dimitri 
Eoudine.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  at  least  some  of 
them  are  known  to  English  readers  by  means  of  their  French 
or  German  versions,  for  but  scant  justice  has  been  done  to  most 
of  them  by  their  English  renderings.  Few  writers  have  suffered 
so  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  their  translators  as  Mr.  Tour- 
gueneff,  few  men  of  genius  have  had  such  ample  reason  for 
exclaiming  “  Traduttori — traditori  !  ”  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
parody  on  Smoke  which  was  published  here  some  time  ago  has 
not  been  re-published  in  the  States  ;  but  the  London  version  of 
On  the  Eve  has  reappeared  in  New  York — revised,  it  is  true, 
so  far  as  its  language  is  concerned,  but  not  purged  of  its  innu- 

*  Ivan  Turginieffs  Spring  Floods.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Mrs.  Sophie  Michell  Butts.  A  Lear  of  the  Steppe.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  William  Hand  Browne.  New  York  :  Holt  &  Co.  1S74. 

Tri  Novuiya  Povesti  J.  Turgeneva.  [Three  new  Tales  by  TourgucnciT, 
in  Russian.]  Berlin :  B.  Bohr.  1874. 


merable  offences  against  the  author  of  the  Russian  original.  Let  us 
quote  as  an  example  one  of  its  sins,  worthy  to  rank  among  the 
rrreat  crimes  of  which  translators  have  shown  themselves  capable. 

In  a  scene  described  with  the  delicacy  and  grace  by  which  his 
writings  are  invariably  characterized,  Mr.  Tourgueneff  has  shown 
us  the'first  blossoming  of  love  within  a  young  girl  s  heart  Alter 
a  sleepless  night,  when  the  first  rays  of  the  sunlight  pour  into  her 
room,  she  suddenly  exclaims,  “  Oh,  if  he  only  loves  me !  and 
then,  in  the  very  face  of  day,  she  opens  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of 
embrace.  The  "words  in  which  the  movement  is  described  are, 
it  is  true,  hard  to  translate  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  German 
version,  however,  gives  their  exact  meaning  “  Und  ohne  bcheu 
vor  dem  sich  uber  sie  ergiessenden  Liclite  breitete  sie  lhre  Aime 
aus.”  But  the  English  translator,  confusing,  in  all  probability,  the 
Russian  word  for  embrace,  obyatie ,  with  that  for _  clothing, 
odeyanie,  describes  the  maiden’s  gesture  as  follows :—  Unabashed 
by  the  light  that  shone  in  upon  her,  she  threw  oft  the  clothes. 
Such  a  translation  as  this  would  almost  justify  an  action  tor  libel. 

The  most  recent  volume  of  the  New  York  Series  contains  two 
tales  which  are  probably  less  known  to  English  readers  than  those 
already  mentioned.  The  one,  A  Lear  of  the  Steppe,  narrates  the 
sorrows  of  a  Russian  father  who  loved  his  daughters  well  but  not 
wisely,  and  was  abandoned  by  them  after  he  had  divided  his  sub¬ 
stance  among  them.  So  far,  the  story  is  neither  original  nor  un¬ 
usual,  but  exactly  the  opposite  must  be  said  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  worked  out.  So  novel  to  English,  readeis  is  the  kind 
of  life  with  which  it  deals,  that  its  various  episodes  form  a  series 
of  surprises.  From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  we  see  before 
us  actors  and  scenery  different  from  anything  to  which  the 
West  of  Europe  is  accustomed.  But  the  other.-  tale,  Spring 
Floods,  deals  entirely  with  well-known  scenes,  while  neither  its 
heroine,  nor  the  persons  with  whom  she  is  most  closely  connected, 
are  of  an  unfamiliar  nationality.  The  hero,  it  is  true,  is  a  Russian, 
and  his  conduct  is  marked  by  truly  Slavonic  impetuosity, 
indecision,  and  fickleness.  And  the  irresistibly  attractive 
married  woman  by  whom  he  is  carried  away  from  his  charming 
youno-  Italian  betrothed  is  Russian,  though  not  of  . a  common 
Russian  type.  So  bad  is  she,  unfortunately,  that  her  existence  goes 
far  towards  destroying  the  favourable  impression  left  on  the.  mind 
by  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  tale,  in  which  is  described,  with  all 
the  author’s  magic  power,  the  pleasant  little  back  parlour  .in 
Frankfort  in  which  the  hero  passes  so  many  enchanted  hours  with 
Gemma— that  “  young  impulsive  girl,  so  good,  sensible,  pure,  and 
ineffably  beautiful,  with  her  dark,  deep,  shadowy,  and  yet  lumi¬ 
nous  eyes  ’’—with  her  kindly  mother,  Frau  Lenoro,  her  sensitive 
brother  Emile,  their  servant  friend  the  ex-singer  Pantaleone,  the 
dog  Tartaglia,  and  an  anonymous  cat.  Of  dogs,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  more  individual  portraits  occur  in  Tourgueneff’s  works  than 
in  those  of  almost  any  other  novelist.  In  two  of  his  stories  indeed, 
Moomoo  and  Sohaka,  it  may  be  said  that  a  dog  is,  if  not  the 
central  figure,  at  all  events  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  plot  revolves. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  of  the  volumes  before  us,  a  Russian 
one,  comprising  two  stories  and  the  record  of  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  at  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1 848.  Of  these  stories, 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  rendered  familiar  by  translations,  some 
brief  account  may  prove  acceptable.  Both  of  them  contain  careful 
studies  of  character,  portraits  evidently  drawn  from  the  life.  But 
in  each  the  hand  ot  a  great  artist  is  easily  to  be  traced,  more 
especially  in  the  second.  The  hero  of  the  first  belongs  to  a  class 
not  often  represented  in  romance.  Paramon  Semenovich  Baburin 
(the  nomenclature  of  the  story  is  most  exasperating)  is  'a  meshchanin 
or  Russian  bourgeois,  who  first  appears  on  the  scene  as  an  assistant 
in  the  steward’s  office  of  an  imperious  country  gentlewoman..  That 
he  is  poor  is  not  wonderful,  but  what  is  remarkable  is  that, 
in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  manages  to  support,  or  at  least 
to  shelter,  a  feeble-minded,  but  trusty  and  affectionate  follower, 
Nicander  Vavilych  Punin.  Strange  also  is  it  that  he  objects 
on  principle  to  the  administration  of  corporal  punishment  to  the 
peasants,  and  that  in  dealing  with  all  men,  even  with  his  employer’s 
family,  he  displays  such  self-respect  and  dignity  as  were  in  old 
davs  unusual  among  his  fellows.  Before  long  he  ventures  to  step 
between  the  despotic  proprietress  and  one  of  her  serfs,  a  young 
man  in  feeble  health  on  whom  she  has  passed  a  sentence  of  banish¬ 
ment  because  he  did  not  work  energetically  enough  to  please  her. 
She  listens  to  his  expostulation,  and  then  gives  him  his  dismissal. 
Seven  years  pass  by,  and  we  find  him  working  as  a  clerk  in  Moscow, 
still  supporting  his  devoted  Punin,  and  as  addicted  as  ever  to 
ideas  of  independence  and  rectitude.  With  the  two  inseparable 
companions  lives  also  a  young  girl,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Musa, 
whom  Baburin,  having  saved  her  from  starvation  when  an  outcast 
orphan,  has  brought  up  and  educated.  She  develops  into  a  bloom¬ 
ing  and  attractive  maiden,  and  Baburin  proposes  to  make  her  his 
wife.  But  she,  though  full  of  gratitude  and  respect,  shudders  at 
the  idea  of  loving  her  stern  guardian.  Temptation  falls  in  her 
way,  and  she  Hies  from  his  house.  Again  years  pass  by,  and  then 
we  see  Baburin  conducting  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  his  friend 
Punin.  But  he  is  not  left  alone,  for  Musa  is  now  his  devoted 
wife.  Long  did  he  seek  her  sorrowing  ;  at  last  he  found  her  again 
deserted,  in  a  position  still  more  desperate  than  that  from  which 
he  saved  her  when  a  child.  And  a  second  time  he  saved  her,  and 
from  that  moment  she  became  attached  to  him  by  ties  which  never 
loosened  their  hold.  Sharing  all  his  hopes  and  beliefs,  she  take3 
part  with  him  in  the  dangerous  affiance  into  which  he  enters  with 
the  young  and  ardent  sighers  after  reform  in  1849.  He  is  sent  to 
,  Siberia,  and  she  accompanies  him  thither,  lives  with  him  there 
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daring  his  term  of  exile,  and  rem  ins  there  with  him  when  he 
elects  to  stay  as  a  free  man  in  his  Siberian  home.  At  length  arrives 
the  19th  of  February  [O.S.],  1 86  x .  The  happy  news  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  readies  Baburin  in  his  distant  abode,  and  that  stoical 
republican  lor  the  fir  t  time  gives  way  to  a  burst  of  feeling. 
His  voice  wavers,  tears  stream  from  his  eyes,  and  at 
last  he  exclaims,  “  Hurrah  !  0  God,  preserve  the  Tsar  !  ”  Then, 
summoning  his  friends  to  hear  the  joyful  news,  he  gaze3  wist¬ 
fully  on  the  ground,  and  calls  to  his  faithful  companion  of  former 
days,  “Nicander,  hearest  thou?  No  longer  are  there  slaves  in 
Russia.  Even  in  thy  grave  do  thou  rejoice,  old  comrade !  ”  A 
few  days  later  ho  dies  from  the  effects  of  a  chill  contracted  while 
hastening  bareheaded  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Emanci¬ 
pation. 

The  second  of  the  stories  was  intended,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  to  form  part  of  the  Notes  of  a  Sportsman,  which  gained  for 
Mr.  Tourgueneff,  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a 
great  literary  reputation,  and  the  grave  displeasure  of  the  police. 
Since  that  time  it  has  remained  in  his  portfolio ;  but  this  year  it 
was  extracted,  and  printed  in  an  album  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  famine-stricken  peasantry  of  Eastern  Russia.  It  is  a  very 
simple  story  of  suffering  and  of  resignation ;  but  it  is  told 
with  such  true  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  dramatic 
skill,  that  it  leaves  a  most  vivid  impression  upon  the  minds  of  its 
readers.  The  narrator  describes  how,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  in 
Search  of  game,  he  spent  the  night  in  a  small  and  secluded  country 
house  belonging  to  his  mother,  and  wandered  out  next  morning 
into  its  neglected  garden.  There,  in  a  little  wattled  hut  intended 
for  the  shelter  of  beehives  in  winter,  he  finds  an  invalid  stretched 
upon  a  primitive  kind  of  couch.  In  her,  to  his  surprise,  he  re¬ 
cognizes  a  certain  Loukeria,  formerly  one  of  his  mother’s  maids, 
the  handsomest,  brightest,  and  merriest  of  all  the  household  train. 
She  tells  him  how,  some  years  before,  she  met  with  an  accident 
which  rendered  her  a  cripple  for  life,  deprived  of  all  power  of 
moving  from  her  couch.  What  rendered  the  blow  still  more 
severe  was  that  it  came  upon  her  just  when  she  was  about  to  be 
married,  and  her  betrothed,  though  very  sorry  for  her,  naturally 
married  some  one  else.  In  spite  of  all  her  troubles,  however,  she 
never  murmurs  or  complains,  bearing  her  lot  with  resignation, 
almost  with  cheerfulness,  and  fully  deserving  the  high  character 
which  she  bears  among  the  neighbouring  peasants,  who  have  given 
her  the  name  of  the  “  Living  Relics.”  So  far  the  story  belongs 
to  a  class  with  which  we  have  long  been  rendered  familiar  by  the 
literature  of  tracts,  but  the  details  are  all  novel,  and  the  style  in 
which  the  simple  tale  is  told  is  that  of  a  consummate  artist. 

By  way  of  a  specimen  we  may  quote  a  part  of  the  account  given  by 
Loukeria  of  the  visions  which  sometimes  transport  her  from  the 
dull  reality  of  her  everyday  life  into  a  region  in  which  she  is  no 
longer  a  bedridden  cripple.  Many  a  solace,  she  says,  she  iinds 
during  her  waking  hours.  To  all  sights  and  sounds  she  is  alive. 
Although  she  cannot  move  she  can  look  and  listen.  ‘  ‘  The  bees 
hum  about  the  hives,  a  pigeon  lights  upon  the  roof  and  cooes,  a  hen 
comes  with  her  chickens  to  pick  up  the  crumbs,  sometimes  a  spar¬ 
row  flies  in,  or  a  butterfly.”  One  spring  a  pair  of  swallows  made 
their  nest  in  a  corner  of  the  hut  and  reared  a  brood,  and  once  a  hare 
ran  in  and  sat  by  her  couch,  staring  at  her  composedly,  and 
“  twitching  its  nose  and  moustaches,  just  like  an  officer.”  In  the 
winter  the  dark  hours  are  very  long,  but  even  then  “  there  is 
always  something  to  listen  to.  A  cricket  chirps,  or  a  mouse  begins 
to  gnaw,  and  so  one  gets  on  well  enough.”  Besides  she  is  not 
always  left  alone.  “  The  village  girls  come  in  at  times  and  gossip  ; 
pilgrim  women  turn  in  on  their  wanderings,  and  tell  stories  about 
Jerusalem,  and  Kief,  and  the  Holy  Cities.”  Solitude,  however,  is 
not  irksome  to  her,  for  at  times,  she  says,  when  she  lies  in  the  hut 
all  alone,  feeling  exactly  as  if  she  were  the  only  being  left  alive  in 
the  whole  world,  it  seems  to  her  as  if  a  shadow  fell  upon  her  from  on 
high,  and  she  becomes  rapt  in  meditation.  Its  nature  she  cannot 
explain,  for  when  it  has  passed  away  she  has  but  a  vague  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it,  only  she  says  to  herself,  “  If  there  had  been  any  one 
here  nothing  of  the  sort  would  have  happened,  and  I  should  have 
been  conscious  of  nothing — except  my  infirmity.”  But  it  is  in 
dreamland  that  she  finds  her  chief  solace.  Sleep  often  keeps 
aloof  from  her,  but  when  it  comes  it  sometimes  brings  with  it 
visions,  which  she  almost  believes  to  be  revelations  from  on 
high,  though  the  priest  tells  her  that  revelations  are  vouchsafed 
only  to  “  ecclesiastical  personages.”  In  one  of  these  dreams,  for 
instance,  she  seems  to  be  standing  in  a  cornfield,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  tall,  ripe  rye,  gleaming  like  so  much  gold ;  and  by  her 
side  is  a  dog  of  a  ruddy  colour,  which  is  always  snapping  at  her. 
She  is  awaiting  the  approach  of  Vassily  her  betrothed,  and  mean¬ 
time  she  begins  to  make  herself  a  wreath  of  the  cornflowers  which 
grow  around  in  clusters.  “  Presently  along  the  surface  of  the  corn 
there  came  swiftly  floating,  not  Vassily,  but  Christ  himself!  And 
how  I  knew  that  it  was  Christ  I  cannot  tell.  lie  was  not  as  we 
see  him  in  church  pictures,  but  still  it  was  he.  Tall,  youthful, 
beardless,  clad  all  in  white,  with  a  girdle  of  gold.  And  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Be  not  afraid,  my  chosen  spouse,  but 
follow  me.’  And  I,  how  closely  did  I  cling  to  his  hand !  The 
dog  was  following  at  my  heels,  but  just  then  we  rose  in  the  air. 
He  was  in  front,  his  wings,  long  wings  like  those  of  a  seagull, 
spreading  over  all  the  heavens,  and  I  floated  alter  him.  And  so 
the  dog  had  to  stay  behind.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  understood 
that  the  dog  was  my  ailment,  and  that  in  the  heavenly  kingdom 
there  was  now  no  place  for  it.” 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  her  visions  is  this : — She 
seems  to  be  sitting  by  the  roadside,  under  a  willow-tree, 


dressed  in  a  pilgrim's  garb.  “  Before  me  pilgrims  kept  con¬ 
stantly  pressing.  Slowly  did  they  move,  as  though  unwillingly, 
and  ail  in  one  direction ;  the  laces  of  all  of  them  were  sad,  and 
they  all  closely  resembled  one  another.  And  I  saw  that  among 
them  there  kept  dart  nig  to  and  fro  a  female  form,  a  whole  head 
taller  than  the  rest,  and  her  dress  was  strange,  unlike  ours,  not  a 
Russian  dress.  And  her  face  also  was  strange,  a  meagre  lace  and 
stern.  And  from  her  all  the  others  6eemed  to  keep  aloof,  but 
suddenly  she  turned  round  and  came  straight  to  me.  Then  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  hawk — 
yellow,  large,  and  exceedingly  clear.  I  asked  her,  ‘  Who  art 
thou  ?  ’  and  she  replied,  ‘  I  am  thy  death.’  I  might  well  have 
been  frightened,  but  instead  of  that  a  great  joy  came  over  me,  and 
I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  to  me  she  said,  that  death  of 
mine,  ‘  I  pity  thee,  Loukeria,  but  I  cannot  take  thee  with  me. 
Farewell ! '  Ah,  me  !  how  sad  did  I  become !  ‘  Take  me  away,’ 
I  cried,  ‘  take  me  with  you,  mother  dear !  ’  Then  my  death 
turned  back  to  me,  and  began  to  speak.  I  knew  that  she  was 
telling  me  of  my  appointed  hour,  but  obscurely,  in  words  hard  to 
understand.  ‘  After  St.  Peter's  Fast,’  she  said.  And  then  I 
awoke.”  A  few  weeks  later  St.  Peter's  Fast  arrives,  and  Loukeria 
passes  away.  A  sound  as  though  of  church  bells,  she  said,  rang 
in  her  ears  all  through  the  day  preceding  her  death.  It  teemed, 
to  come  from  “  above,”  she  explained,  not  venturing,  observes  the 
narrator,  to  say  it  came  “  from  heaven.” 


OLYMPIA.* 

r  jPIIE  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Francillon's  book  has  one  great  ment 
J-  — that  of  novelty.  That  it  should  have  some  touch  of  ex¬ 
travagance  and  unlikelihood  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  set  against  this 
merit.  There  is  no  difficulty  so  great  as  that  of  being  at  the  same 
time  original  and  perfectly  naturaL  The  author  has  sometimes 
come  near  to  making  his  readers  believe  in  what  is  a  singularly 
improbable  set  of  circumstances,  but  he  has  not  come  near 
enough  to  this  result.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  this  is  not 
altogether  his  own  fault.  Olympia ,  like  many  other  novels,  sutlers 
much  from  being  in  three  volumes.  The  senseless  custom  against 
which  protests  are  continually  made  in  vain,  which  lays  every 
fiction  upon  a  bed  of  Procrustes  and  clips  or  stretches  it  to  a  regu¬ 
lation  length,  has  done  more  harm  than  one  would  expect  from  a 
mere  stupid  habit.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  English,  who  copy 
many  foolish  fashions  from  the  French,  have  not  thought  fit  to 
adopt  the  very  sensible  one  followed  by  French  writers  and 
publishers.  Could  Mr.  Francillon's  ideas  have  been  compressed 
into  one  such  volume  as  Gustave  Droz’s  Autour  d une  Source,  instead 
of  being  extended  into  three  such  as  he  has  given  us,  the  merit  of 
his  work  must  have  been  much  enhanced.  As  it  is,  the  early  part 
of  his  production  gives  a  promise  which  is  belied  by  what  follows. 

We  have  instanced  Gustave  Droz's  book,  because  in  Olympia, 
as  in  that  finished  and  artistic  fiction,  the  interest  centres  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  or  two  peculiar  characters.  The  English  book  is 
indeed  filled  with  a  crowd  of  minor  personages,  but  these  could 
for  the  most  part  have  been  advantageously  omitted.  The  novel 
opens  with  the  discharge  from  gaol  at  Meknoutk  of  an  elderly 
convict,  whose  manners,  thoughts,  and  language  are  so  inconsistent 
with  his  position  that  the  reader  immediately  conceives  him  to  be 
“  no  convict,  but  a  Knight-Templar  in  disguise.”  In  his  journey 
from  Melmouth  to  Gressford  St.  Mary  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
obtain  first  labour  and  then  food,  and  on  both  occasions  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  On  both  occasions,  moreover,  he  begs  to  know  who  is 
the  landlord  of  the  people  who  scornfully  refuse  him  what  he 
asks.  Oddly  enough,  instead  of  railing  at  his  impertinence  and 
sending  him  away  unanswered,  the  farmer  who  denies  him  work 
and  the  baker's  wife  who  refuses  him  the  alms  of  a  roll  both  reply 
that  their  landlord  is  the  Earl  of  Wendale.  Mr.  Francillon,  who 
has  elsewhere  shown  that  he  can  depict  the  manners  and  customs 
of  such  people  accurately  enough,  might  well  have  spared  this  sac¬ 
rifice  of  probability  to  a  trick  which  throws  a  fight  upon  the  secret 
of  the  convict’s  life  somewhat  too  soon.  The  repetition  of  the 
question  and  answer  reminds  one  of  the  servant  in  tScribe's  vaude¬ 
ville  who  continually  announces  that  he  will  get  drunk  on  the  day 
of  his  young  mistress's  wedding.  After  this  intention  has  been 
expressed  once  or  twice  the  spectator  begins  to  see  that  it  must 
have  some  influence  on  the  plot.  So  the  convict's  question  strikes 
one  as  being  very  much  out  of  place  the  first  time  that  he  asks  it ; 
the  second  time  one  is  led  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  very 
special  reason  for  its  being  repeated.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture  what  that  reason  is  likely  to  be.  Having  failed  to 
obtain  the  alms  which  he  asks  lor,  the  man  finally  receives  an 
unasked  gift  from  a  lairy-fike  child  whom  he  encounters  in 
the  village  in  company  with  a  dancing  bear  and  a  vaga¬ 
bond  Frenchman.  This  he  spends  at  the  village  inn,  where, 
discovering  that  the  signboard  is  much  out  of  repair,  he  offers  to 
paint  a  new  oue  for  a  moderate  reward.  He  acquits  himself  of  his 
task  well  and  quickly,  but  while  he  is  engaged  in  it  a  passer-by 
seeine  him  recognizes  him  as  a  gaol-bird,  and  warns  the  Landlord 
against  him.  Accordingly,  when  he  demands  his  due,  not  only  is 
payment  refused,  but  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  roughly  handled 
bv  the  villagers,  when  the  young  Lord  Wendale  rides  up  oppor¬ 
tunely  and  interposes.  He  looks  at  the  convict's  picture,  recog¬ 
nizes  in  it  the  hand  of  a  master,  listens  to  his  statement,  is 
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charmed  by  the  quaint  humour  of  his  talk  and  the  good  breeding 
of  his  manner,  and  finally  gives  him  a  sovereign,  and  an  order  to 
visit  him  at  Beckfield  Park  the  next  day.  In  his  way  to.Beckheld 
that  evening  he  finds  the  little  girl  who  gave  him  charity  m  the 
moraine  asleep  by  the  roadside,  resting  her  head  on  Oscar  the  bear . 
He  drops  the  sovereign  into  her  hand,  and  passes  on.  The  author 
has  made  a  curious  slip  in  connexion  with  this  incident.  Team 
later,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  the  convict,  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  celebrated  painter  under  the  assumed  name  of  horsyth, 
this  very  girl  recognizes  him,  and  rushes  at  him  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  “Mon  dieu!  e’est  lui;  it  is  he  to  whom  I  gave  some 
pennies,  and  who  gave  me  gold  !  ”  As  she  was  asleep  when  t  e 
gift  of  the  gold  took  place,  and  the  reader  does  not  learn  that  any 
one  besides  Oscar  was  present  on  the  occasion,  he  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  she  was  informed  of  the  circumstance  when 
she  woke  by  the  bear.  In  this,  the  first  chapter  of  Olympia, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  of.  clever  perception 
and  description.  Considerable  interest  is  excited  by  the  strange 
convict,  whom  the  reader  is  likely  to  set  down  as  wrongly  con¬ 
victed  This  interest  the  author  does  his  very  best  to  de¬ 
stroy  by  taking  no  kind  of  notice  of  this  character  until  several 
chapters  have  elapsed.  These  are  occupied  by  the  history, 
needlessly  detailed,  of  the  Westwood  family,  who  inhabit  a 
house  known  as  “The  Laurels”  at  Gressford  St.  Mary,  lhe 
indolent,  good-natured  Captain  Westwood  is  not  an  ill  draw  n 
character,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  have  married 
so  vulgar  and  ill-tempered  a  woman  as  Ins  wife,  m  spite  ot  trie 
plausible  explanation  given  by  the  author.  “  lie  married  her  and 
her  twelve  hundred  a  year  just  as  he  had  mounted  Mr.  Corbet  s 
hi-h  stool— there  was  she  and  there  was  he.”  Before  the  \ .  est- 
woods  settled  at  Gressford  St.  Mary  there  had  come  to  them  a 
waif  and  stray  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  Olympia,  whom  the 
Captain  announces  to  be  the  orphan  daughter  of  his  scapegrace 
brother  Charley.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  first  that  there 
is  some  mystery  connected  with  her,  as  well  as.  with  the  felon  in 
the  first  chapter.  There  is  a  good  defl  of  fun  in  the  child  s  first 
conversation  with  the  exceptionally  proper  Mrs.  Yv  estwood,  who  is, 
as  indeed  less  proper  people  might  be,  entirely  bewildered  bv  a 
child  of  six  who  in  a.  strong  brogue  gives  an  artless  account  of  the 
things  which  she  has  seen  in  her  past  life,  among  which  are 
counted  free  fights  with  revolvers  and  battles  with  Indians  in 
America.  “And  I’ve  seed  a  man  lynched — Aunt  Carh  line— will 
you?”  she  asks,  and  goes  on  to  state  how  she  had  “a  par  lit  o 
her  own  wonst  what  could  say  ‘  Damn  and  ‘  Kiss  x  oily,  and  use 
vet  worse  language. 

Olympia’s  conversation  is  modified  by  education  as  she  grows 
up  in  the  prim  atmosphere  of  “  The  Laurels  but  her  nature  remains 
untamed,  and  the  first  reappearance  of  the  former  convict,  now 
Forsyth  the  painter,  patronized  by  Lord  Wendale  and  admired 
by  ail  men  of  taste,  is  made  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  scrape  into  which  she  has  got  by  losing  hei  little 
cousin  Gerald  in  the  woods.  Although  the  landlord  of  the  village 
inn  for  whom  Forsvth  originally  painted  a  new  sign  had  passed 
away  before  this  time,  yet  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  no  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  painter’s  history  should  remain  in  the  village,  that  in 
spite  of  his  intimate  connexion  with  Lord  AVendale  he  should  only 
be  known  as  “  that  Lon’on  chap,’  and  that  the  r  cry  farmer  who 
recognized  him  before  as  a  discharged  convict  snould  fail  to  do  so 
again.  In  the  talk  of  the  farmers  who  are  assembled  round  the 
fire  before  Forsyth’s  appearance  among  them  there  are  some  happy 
touches: — 

“Talkin’  o’  hay,”  said  a  voice  from  the  smoke  across  the  room,  “talkin’ 
o’  hay,  one  man’s  meat  be  another  man’s  pis’n.  Strikes  I,  there  be  some  at 
in  this-  here  come-down.  ’Twam’t  for  nowt  as  twere  ns  line  £is  a-  needle  till 
Mr.  Fletcher’s  burying.  ’Taint  likely  as  a  old  chap  ’Id  go  off  as  lived  in 
Gressford  nigh  on  four  score  year,  and  no  notice  took  extra.  ’ 


After  this  the  story  goes  back  several  years,  and  narrates  the 
adventures  in  America  of  a  certain  Lord  Oalmont,  who  but  for  his 
sudden  disappearance  and  supposed  death  would  have  become 
in  due  time  Earl  of  AVendale  and  reigned  at  Gressford  St. 
Mary.  As  this  young  man  took  the  name  of  Francis,  and  as 
Francis  is  the  name  borne  by  Forsyth  the  painter  when  he 
was  a  felon,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  lost  Earl  of  AVen¬ 
dale  has  been  found  again  in  the  person  of  the  mysterious  convict. 
There  is  some  ingenuity  in  the  notion  of  a  man  being  imprisoned 
for  forgery  when,  in  fact,  he  had  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness 
signed  his  own  name.  The  situation  of  an  uncle  living  on  the 
patronage  of  a  nephew  who  is  in  the  possession  ol  the  estates  and 
titles  which  rightly  belong  to  the  uncle  is  also  novel.  But  the 
improbability  of  the  circumstances  is  not  sufficiently  concealed. 
Lord  Oalmont  is  represented  as  having  led  a  wandering,  reckless 
life,  embittered  by  the  perfidy  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved 
while  he  was  in  America.  AVhen  he  returned  to  England  he 
found  himself,  accounted  dead,  and,  lor  no  other  reason  than  a 
wish  not  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  a  brother  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  years,  resolved  to  conceal  his  identity.  Such  a  life  as  he 
had  led  seems  the  very  worst  training  for  such  an  action  as  this. 
Such  a  man  as  the  young  Lord  Oalmont  had  been  can  hardly  be 
imagined  as  developing  into  such  a  man  as  Francis  the  supposed 
forger,  or  Forsyth  the"  painter.  This  inconsistency  of  character  is 
notconcealed  by  the  author.  AVe  are  told  that  he  passed  much  of 
his  heavy-laden  time  after  his  return  in  gambling ;  for,  as  the 
author  quaintly  observes,  “  even  the  most  heartbroken  must  pass 
the  time.  The  pieces  of  a  broken  heart  have  always  been  ad¬ 
mirably  fit  to  make  dice  of,  when  they  are  fit  for  nothing  else  in 
the  world.”  It  was  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  that  the  Earl  of  | 


Wendale  was  foolish  enough  in  a  drunken  moment  to  sign  Lis 
old  name  of  Calmont,  then  borne  by  his  nephew,  to  a  cheque. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  a  chance  acquaintance  of  the 
gamblino'-table  would  have  thought  twice  before  accepting  a 
cheque  in  payment  of  a  debt.  That  the  person  to  whom  the 
cheque  was  given  was  no  more  than  a  chance  acquaintance  is  e\i 
dent  from  the  fact  that  the  signature  did  not  appear  to  him  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  character  of  the  man  who  gave  it.  Mr.  T  rancillon 
avoids  the  encounter  of  such  difficulties  as  these  by  the  Simple 
means  of  silence.  The  situation  is  no  doubt  a  tiresome  one.  I  he 
effect  desired  is  that  a  man  carefully  concealing  his  identity  should 
be  convicted  of  forgery  for  signing  a  name  which  once  belonged  to 
him.  The  author  has  gone  straight  to  this  eflect  without  suffi¬ 
ciently  considering  the  means  by  which  it  should  ^be  produced. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  leave  something  to  tke.reader’s  imagination 
in  a  fiction.  It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  make  him  do  the  most  tire¬ 
some  part  of  the  authors  work.  The  inconsistency  of  horsyth  & 
character  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  brought  out  strongly  in  the 
account  of  the  reasons  for  which  he  preferred  being  condemned  as 
a  convict  to  asserting  his  identity  as  Lord  AVendale  :— 

Tie  was  still  gentleman  enough  not  to  betray  liis  trust,  though  self- 
imposed,  to  save  his  own  paltry  reputation.  It  mattered  nothing  what 
became  of  a  man  with  no  friends.  But  to  come  forward  and  say  I  am 
Lord  Wendale,  who  proclaim  that  I  have  been  leading  the  life  ot  a  black 
guard,  and  who  now  destroy  the  moral  rights  of  others  acknowledged  by 
myself  for  years  in  order  to  save  myself  from  getting  my  deserts  the 
thing  was  not  to  he  done. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  the  fact  that  he  had  been  leading  the 
life  of  a  blackguard  would  militate  strongly  against  his  making 
so  extraordinary  a  sacrifice  as  he  did.  In  the  second  place,  con¬ 
viction  as  a  forger  can  hardly  he  termed  the  “  deserts  oi  time 
wasted  in  gambling. 

As  time  goes  on  Forsyth's  position  becomes  more  ancl  more 
difficult.  Complications  of  all  kinds  arise  in  Gressford  St.  Mary. 
He  recognizes  Olympia  as  the  daughter  of  the  faithless  Olympia 
whom  he  bad  loved  years  ago  in  America  ;  and  by  slow,  degrees 
o-rows  to  love  her  as  he  had  formerly  loved  her  mother— an  incident 
about  which  there  is  something  singularly  unpleasant.  I  ord  VVen- 
dale  also  falls  in  love  with  her,  much  to  Mrs.  As  estwood  s  disgust, 
proposes  to  her,  and  is  refused.  Her  cousin  Gerald  has  returned 
from  service  in  the  navy,  and,  finding  her  llouted  and  ill-treated  by 
the  whole  AVestwood  family,  has  proposed  to  her  in  a  moment  of 
impetuosity  and  been  accepted.  This  should  surely  have  .been 
the  signal  for  Captain  AATestwood's  revelation  that  Olympia  is 
his  own  daughter.  AA’anting  the  courage  to  make  this  reve¬ 
lation,  he  resolves  to  send  her  away.  Gerald  however  cuts  the 
knot  by  going  away  himself,  and  starting  oil'  to  London  to  make 
bis  fortune.  After  bis  departure,  Mrs.  AArestwood  discovers 
that  Olympia  is  an  heiress',  and  is  as  anxious  for  a  match 
between'  her  and  Gerald  as  she  was  previously  opposed  to 
it.  Gerald  is  therefore  recalled,  but  has  meanwhile  fallen  in 
love  with  some  one  else  in  London,  never  having  really  loved 
Olympia  at  all.  From  this  point  the  story  becomes  even  more 
rambling  and  improbable  than  it  was  before.  Olympia,  mis¬ 
taking  the  motives  of  Gerald’s  return,  makes  a  sudden  flight  to 
London  disguised  as  a  young  man,  in  company  with  an  old  pro¬ 
tector  of  her  cbildliood'in  America,  who  opportunely  proposes  to 
take  her  away  from  “The  Laurels.”  &he  finds  a  lodging  in  the 
same  house  with  the  girl  whom  Gerald  loves,  the  same  girl  who 
appeared  in  company  with  a  hear  in  the  early  part  of  the  novel. 
Having  studied  painting  for  no  very  long  time  under  Forsyth 
at  Gressford  St.  Mary,  she  takes  it  up  as  a  profession  in 
London,  and  paints  the  most  successful  picture  of  the  year. 
Meanwhile  the  secret  of  Forsyth’s  identity  is  gradually  leaking 
out.  In  dealing  with  this  the  author  has  managed  to  spoil  another 
of  his  characters,  in  a  more  patent  way  than  he  has  spoiled  that 
of  Forsyth  himself.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  such  a  man  as 
Lord  AVendale,  who  is,  until  the-  third  volume,  represented  as  a 
o-entleman,  with  no  worse  faults  than  those  of  indolence  and  vanity, 
should  become  suddenly  most  base,  and  resort  to  the  meanest  pos¬ 
sible  devices  in  order  to  keep  his  title  and  his  estates.  Nor  is  it 
to  he  believed  that  be  would  behave  as  be  is  said  to  have  done  in 
his  duel  with  Gerald  AVestwood.  In  one  passage  of  Olympia  the 
author  speaks  of  “  the  Fates,  to  whom  even  the  most  stubborn 
storyteller  must  bow  when  once  bis  children  have  taken  to  act 
and  think  for  themselves,  and  to  move  independently  of  his 
wish  and  will.”  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  responsibilities 
which,  if  this  is  so,  the  Fates  daily  incur.  One  cannot  but  regret 
.that  the  author  of  Olympia  has  allowed  his  children  to  act  and 
think  for  themselves  in  such  an  improbable  manner.  The  duel 
between  the  Earl  of  AVendale  and  Gerald  AVestwood  is  not  the 
least  absurd  among  many  absurd  incidents  which  disfigure  the 
latter  part  of  the  "book. '  It  serves  as  an  occasion,  however,  for 
a  clever  remark  from  the  author :—“  The  fashion  (of  duelling)  was 
even  then  dying'  out,  and  was  yielding  to  a  public  opinion  which 
bolds  that  human  life  is  so  inestimably  sacred  as  to  be.  privileged 
from  all  but  the  most  scientific  and  wholesale  destruction.”  Mr. 
Francillon  displays  on  many  occasions  a  talent  for  the  happy  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas.  His  style  is  for  the  most  part  good ;  and  there 
are  many  merits  to  be  discovered  in  bis  descriptions  and  characters. 
In  order  to  discover  them,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  him 
in  a  ramble  through  a  good  deal  of  rubbish. 
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SEGUIN'  OX  LACE.* 

IT  is  amusing  to  remark  what  a  number  of  different  things  exi  t 
about  which  children  will  make  the  same  inquiry,  “  Are  they 
real?  ”  When  you  answer  the  oft-repeated  question  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  they  proceed  to  cross-examination  as  to  how  you 
arrived  at  your  conclusion.  It  is  sometimes  not  a  little  didicult  to 
explain  the  process.  A  child  sees  no  difference  between  a  gold  locket 
and  a  gilt  one,  a  necklace  of  Roman  pearls  and  one  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  an  old  Worcester  willow-pattern  plate  and  one 
made  by  Minton  last  week.  Ilad  some  of  the  Nottingham  lace 
at  the  International  Exhibition  been  labelled  “Malines”  or 
“  Valenciennes,”  an  uneducated  eye  would  not  have  perceived  tin: 
mistake.  A  larger  and  more  admiring  crowd  was  always  as-  -iiiblcd 
before  the  case  of  Messrs.  Ilowell  and  James,  with  its  modern 
Aleu^on,  than  before  the  carefully  arranged  collections  of  ancient 
work  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Hailstone,  although  some  of  her  speci¬ 
mens  were  unique.  In  lace,  as  in  so  many  other  works  of 
art,  the  quality  which  entitles  it  to  the  designation  “  real  ”  is 
human  intelligence  working  through  human  lingers.  The  slight 
irregularities  inseparable  from  handwork  are  happily  necessary  to 
its  beauty,  and  the  more  ingenuity  and  invention  displayed  in 
varying  the  'pattern,  so  much  the  more  ought  the  work  to  be 
valued.  The  French  can  get  wools  as  line  and  dye  them  as  deli¬ 
cately  as  the  dwellers  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere ;  but  the  scarfs  they 
make  are  not  “real”;  they  are  woven  by  machinery,  they  are 
smooth  and  lifeless.  There  is  something  in  the  hand-wrought 
shawl  which  no  loom  can  give;  an  indescribable  light  and  shade, 
a  blending  of  colours,  and  a  certain  elasticity,  only  to  bo  attained 
by  human  lingers.  A  musical-box  may  be  a  marvel  of  mechanism 
and  may  play  in  faultless  time  and  tune  ;  but  it  will  always  lack  that 
something  which  a  true  musician  can  coax  from  his  instrument — 
that  soul  of  sound  which  ho  mingles  with  the  chords  he  strikes.  A 
chromo-lithograph  may  be  rich  in  colour  and  well  executed,  but  it 
is  not  a  “  real  ”  picture.  A  panel  of  tapestry  woven  at  Aubusson  may 
be  a  splendid  imitation  of  a  magnilicent  picture,  but  all  its  glory 
pales  beside  a  piece  of  tent-stitch  tapestry,  be  it  ever  so  old  and 
faded.  A  vessel  of  blown  glass  full  of  faults,  and  perhaps  a  little 
crooked,  is  really  more  artistic  than  an  elaborate  centre-piece  turned 
out  of  a  mould.  Sewing-machines  are  very  useful,  but  when  will 
they  hem  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  sew  on  a  ruflle  like  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  ?  Damask  looms  are  no  doubt  clever  inventions,  but 
the  hand-spun,  home-made  napkins  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are 
more  beautiful  than  anything  that  a  damask  loom  can  produce. 

In  France,  three  centuries  ago,  lace  was  as  much  valued  as 
diamonds  are  now,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  a  mark,  not  only 
of  wealth,  but  of  high  rank,  for  even  merchant  princes  were  not 
allowed  to  make  use  of  it.  Many  a  young  man  in  those  days 
ruined  himself  for  the  sake  of  outshining  his  companions  in  the 
trimming  of  his  surtout  or  his  boots.  Henry  III.  did  not  disdain  to 
see  to  the  proper  stiffening  of  his  collars,  and  Cinq-Mars  left  at  his 
death  three  hundred  suits  of  lace.  The  nobility  wished  to  keep 
the  beautiful  fabric  for  their  exclusive  use,  and  man}' are  the  edicts 
to  be  found  on  the  subject.  In  1634  it  is  forbidden  “  de  mettre 
sur  les  habits  des  homines  au-dela  de  deux  passementsde  lalargeur 
d’un  doigt  seulement,  et  qui  ne  pourront  etre  appliquds  qu’a  l’entour 
du  collet,  et  au  has  de  leurs  manteaux,  sur  le  long  et  canon  de  leurs 
chausses,  coutures  des  manches,  au  milieu  du  dos,  le  long  des 
boutons  et  boutonnieres,  et  aux  extremites  des  basques  des  pour- 
points.”  I11  1640  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  issued  an  order 
forbidding  the  wearing  of  lace,  because  so  many  women  were 
employed  in  its  manufacture  that  no  female  servants  were  to  be 
had  in  the  town,  aud  moreover  it  was  becoming  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  nobles  and  the  common  people.  M.  Seguin 
quotes  several  epigrams  from  a  series  composed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  well-known  Dances  of  Death,  in  which  different  classes 
express  their  regret  as  they  lay  aside  the  prohibited  but  much 
prized  ornament.  A  young  lady  standing  before  her  glass  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilet  closes  the  series.  She  says: — 
Quoiquc  j’are  assez  de  beaute, 

Pour  asseurer  sans  vanite 

Qu’il  n’est  point  de  femme  plus  belle, 

11  semble  pourtant  it  mes  yeux, 

Qu’avec  l’or  et  la  dentelle 
Je  ni’ajuste  bien  mieux. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  lace-making,  M.  Seguin  entirely 
disagrees  with  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  He  considers,  and  apparently 
with  very  good  reason,  that  her  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  en¬ 
tirely  wrong,  being  based  on  mistaken  renderings  of  words  which 
she  lias  found  in  old  documents.  M.  Seguin  denies  that  these  have, 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  fabric  we  now  call  by  the  name  of 
M  dentelle.”  He  ridicules  her  supposition  that  the  Crusaders  had 
anything  to  do  with  its  invention  in  Italy,  or  that  the  Moors 
taught  its  secrets  to  the  Spaniards.  To  embroidery,  however, 
INI.  Seguin  is  willing  to  allow  a  much  earlier  date;  he  con¬ 
siders  that  such  words  as  “Guipure,”  “Bisette,”  “Campane” 
were  derived  from  it,  aud  became  terms  in  lace-making.  It 
is  not  improbable  also  that  it  furnished  the  motive  for 
many  Point,  de  Venisc  designs,  particularly  those  intended 
for  furniture.  Books  upon  lace  wrere  not  long  delayed  after 
the  lace  itself  was  introduced  into  European  Courts.  La 
Pompc,  published  in  1557,  is  the  oldest  treatise  now  known  on  the 
subjoct.  Yinciolo  collected  a  number  of  beautiful  patterns,  and 
twelve  editions  of  his  book  appeared  between  15S7  and  1623. 
Then  came  Siebmacher,  who  brought  out  a  treatise  in  four  parts, 
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the  first  in  1600  and  the  last  in  1604.  It  was  published  at 
Nuremberg,  and  hid  many  splendid  designs,  some  of  whicli 
have  been  reproduced  in  Jj  Art  pour  tout.  Diirer,  it  is  said,  made 
some  patterns  lor  his  countrywomen, aud  was  no  doubt  interested  in 
improving  the  manufacture  of  an  art  quite  to  his  taste.  The  year 
1623  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  when  lace-making  attained 
its  highest  development,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  nearly  every  convent  in  Europe,  and  no  lady's  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  costume  was  considered  complete  without  its  aid,  whether 
for  outside  decoration  or  the  trimming  of  underclothing.  It  was 
also  largely  used  on  napery  and  furniture.  In  1704  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  France  between  six  years  old  and  sixty  are 
said  to  have  been  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  lucrative  trade. 
Of  course  in  this  startling  calculation  the  makers  of  pins,  scissors, 
parchment,  and  thread  are  included,  as  well  as  the  pedlars  who 
then  hawked  it  about  in  different  countries. 

M.  Seguin  is  a  true  Frenchman.  He  thinljs  Paris  the  only  place 
in  the  habitable  globe  where  perfect  taste  and  real  originality  are 
to  be  found  combined.  No  other  country  is  worthy  of  being  called 
manufacturing.  He  faintly  praises  the  work  done  at  Iloniton,  and 
says,  what  is  very  true,  that  the  designs  given  to  the  girls  there 
are  atrocious ;  that  with  proper  patterns,  proper  teaching,  and 
proper  encouragement,  there  might  be  founded  in  Devonshire  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  industries  in  the  world,  but  that  at  present 
the  sprigs  are  too  thinly  worked  and  the  ground  not  good.  It  has 
lately  been  made  in  some  quarters  a  point  of  charity  to  buy  Iloniton 
lace.  This  is  a  mistake.  Heal  charity  would  be  to  send  to  the 
manufacturers  some  competent  designer,  and  then  be  ready  to  pay 
ungrudgingly  for  good  work.  .Vs  it  is,  people  of  taste,  even  if  they 
buy  out  of  kindness,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  point  of  wearing  what  is  now  really  an  ugly  and  worth¬ 
less  lace.  At  one  time  Russia  could  show  work  that  was  not  at 
all  to  be  despised,  being  bold  in  outline  and  fairly  well  executed ;  but 
French  fashions  have  quite  extinguished  this  modest  manufacture 
for  the  present,  as  Russian  ladies  agree  with  M.  Seguin  about  the 
worthlessness  of  things  not  made  in  Paris.  He  is  much  impressed 
with  the  position  of  his  own  country  in  history,  and  boasts,  among 
other  things,  that  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  epoch  of  her 
greatest  glory ;  that  we  must  “  go  back  to  the  times  of  Pericles 
to  encounter  a  period  which  may  be  compared  with  it  for  its  pro¬ 
digious  fecundity  in  men  of  genius”;  that  the  names  of  the 
Turennes,  the  Condes,  the  Vaubans,  as  warriors;  of  Poussin, 
Lesueur,  Lebrun,  aud  the  sculptor  Girardin,  in  the  arts ;  of 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and  others,  in  science 
and  letters,  may  be  cited  to  show  how  undoubtedly  France  had 
won  the  first  rank  in  the  civilized  world;  that  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  under  the  able  and  intelligent  administration  of  Colbert, 
nothing  would  be  neglected  to  profit  by  the  influence  which  such 
celebrities  gave  France  in  Europe.  nor  to  extend  that  influence 
in  everything.  M.  Seguin  views  all  history  through  this  patriotic 
medium,  and  includes  in  the  dark  ages  alike  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  that  of  Elizabeth ;  for  the  simple,  but  to  him,  no 
doubt,  convincing  reason,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Shakspeare  was 
French. 

The  unwieldy  dimensions  of  this  book  make  it  awkward  to 
read,  and  there  are  many  digressions  like  the  preceding,  and 
some  very  curious  deductions  from  old  documents  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  which 
are  only  wearisome  to  persons  seeking  for  exact  information 
on  a  branch  of  art  to  which  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done. 
The  book  looks  very  imposing,  but  its  real  importance  is  not 
commensurate  with  its  size  and  weight.  The  amateur  who 
imagines  he  can  learn  all  about  lace  by  reading  it  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  It  is  intended  apparently  for  people  who 
already  know  all  that  is  known  about  the  manufacture,  and 
only  want  further  information  on  bibliographical  and  historical 
points.  While  M.  Seguin  seems  to  have  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  modern  authorities,  only  mentioning  Mrs.  Palliser, 
whom  he  easily  refutes  on  several  questions,  he  is  very  learned 
about  sumptuary  edicts,  and  has  at  least  reached  the  advanced 
stage  of  knowing  how  little  really  accurate  information  has  yet 
been  brought  to  light,  lie  takes  up  many  pages  in  proving  lace  to 
be  not  so  ancient  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  several  other 
branches  of  the  subject  his  work  is  interesting.  A  great  deal  too 
much  of  it  is  taken  up  with  turgid  passages  on  the  glory,  greatness, 
taste,  invention,  industry,  aud  ingenuity  of  France.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  however,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  though  experts  may 
quarrel  with  the  names  and  dates  affixed  to  some  of  the  facsimiles. 
Magnificent  and  imposing  as  this  book  is,  the  history  of  lace  has 
yet  to  be  written. 

BARRETT’S  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDHOOD.* 

THE  terrible  statistics  of  infant  mortality,  and  the  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  and  disease  amongst  children  of  all  classes 
up  to  the  age  of  five  years,  are  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  book 
like  the  present,  which  to  mothers  and  intelligent  nurses  will  re¬ 
commend  itself  as  much  as  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Conquest,  which 
indeed  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  systematic.  Mr.  Barrett  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  childhood,  and 
believes  that  there  are  indications  by  which  the  ailments  and  suller- 
ings  of  infancy  may  be  approximately  traced  home,  in  spite  of  the 
inability  of  the  little  patients  to  describe  their  feelings  or  sym- 
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•ntoms.  Accordingly  lie  has  aimed  at  furnishing  a  handbook  giving 
the  results  of  this  study,  which  will  be  available  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  the  doctor  whose  coming  is  delayed,  and  may 
thus  serve  to  abridge  the  intensely  painful  anxiety  of  parents  when 
the  minutes  seem  as  hours  by  reason  of  the  undiscovered  cause  oi 
some  childish  sickness,  as  sudden  as  it  is  tierce.  “  Is  a  child,  asks 
the  author,  “of  smaller  account  than  a  ripened  pme  or  a  pink 
camellia  ?  ”  If  not,  it  is  worth  the  mother's  while  to  master  the 
details  of  a  book  such  as  this,  not  with  the  aim  of  superseding  the 
doctor,  but  in  order,  like  the  amateur  florist  or  fruit-grower,  to  be 
able  to  follow  and  second  with  intelligence  and  exactnass  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  and  practice  of  professional  experience.  Book-knowledge, 
we  are  prepared  to  admit,  goes  only  a  very  little  way,  yet  we  al.. 
know  the  comfort  and  support  of  even  book-learning  to  tall  bacx 

upon  in  an  emergency.  .  ,  .  „ 

Mr.  Barrett’s  book  is  likely  to  be  serviceable, _  not  only  tor  re¬ 
ference  in  cases  of  sickness  and  disease,  but  as  an  intelligent  guide 
for  mothers  in  keeping  their  children  in  health.  Practically  the 
third  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  description 
and  treatment  of  all  kinds  and  phases  ot  child-disease,  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  interest  and  value  to  those  which  treat  of  food,  diet, 
clothin°",  exercise,  and  the  intelligent  ordering  of  the  nursery  and 
its  inmates.  The  conscientious  mother  may  thus  be  encouraged 
to  take  care  of  her  own  health,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
healthfulness  for  her  babe,  by  not  deputing  to  a  wet-nurse,  or 
to  a  feeder-bv-hand,  that  duty  of  suckling  which  is  shown 
to  develop  well  as  many  as  62  infants  in  100,  whereas  biingmg 
up  by  hand  shows  only  a  percentage  of  10  well  developed.  Gases, 
often  occur  where  a  mother  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  curious 
instances,  indeed,  are  cited  where  an  excitable  or  sensitive  con- 
stitution  utterly  precludes  suckling",  and  Mr.  Barretts  advice  will 
be  found  almost  exhaustive  as  regards  the  order  of  desirableness 
of  the  next  best  resources.  As  to  the  foods  recommended  for  the 
weaned  child,  we  find  that  he  sets  most  value  on  Liebig's  Food 
for  Infants,  as  in  its  composition  the  closest  imitation  of  milk 
possible  with  vegetable  ingredients.  Revalenta  Arabica  is^more 
dubiously  spoken  of.  As  to  milk,  the  author  considers  asses  milk 
almost  as  good  for  infants  as  mothers’  milk,  and  regards  the  preserr  ed 
milks  now  in  vogue  as  of  dubious  value  for  infants,  by  reason  of 
the  sugar  put  into  them  to  preserve  them.  No  one  who  has  ever 
noticed  the  average  nurse’s  mode  of  minimizing  the  frets  of 
infancy  and  inducing  an  unbroken  quietude  by  means  less  cul¬ 
pable  than  Godfrey’s  Cordial,  Dalby’s  Carminative,  Mrs.  W ms- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,  and  the  rest,  will  be  surprised  to  find  a 
strong  protest  in  p.  41  against  the  plan  of  placing  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  full  milk  bottle  in  the  mouth  of  a  cotted  infant,  to  be  sucked 
at  its  own  sweet  will.  It  will  suck  the  bottle  dry,  and  draw  in 
quantities  of  air  to  its  certain  detriment  and  discomfort.  “  The 
little  one  (like  many  of  its  elders)  knows  nothing  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  its  own  digestion,  and  usually  takes  its  noiu’isliment  so 
rapidly  that  the  stomach  rejects  the  overload,  and  the  mother 
concludes  the  milk  has  disagreed  with  it.”  A  remedy  for  this 
contingency  is  to  be  found  in  the  bottle  with  a  patent  stopcock, 
patented  by  Cooper  in  Oxford  Street,  the  principle  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  excellent  patent  wine-bottler,  which  is 
warranted  to  fill  and  not  to  waste,  or  overload  the  bottles.  All 
the  advice  concerning  the  feeding  of  children,  whether  strong  or 
delicate,  is  dictated  by  common-sense  views  ;  and  the  caution 
against  “  odd  morsels  at  all  sorts  of  times,  ’  as  hurtful  to  health, 
looks,  temper,  and  morals,  is  worthy  of  scrupulous  observance..  So  is 
the  review— generally  speaking — of  the  relative  digestibility  of 
animal  foods,"  though  we  should  think  the  author  refines  over¬ 
much  when  lie  recommends  that  rabbits  should  be  avoided,  not 
only  because  they  are  indigestible,  but  because  also  they  eat  deadly 
nightshade  and  other  poisonous  herbs.  Our  experience,  in  a  country 
district,  of  persons  who  feed  a  good  deal  on  rabbits  is  by  no  means 
small,  and  we  know  that  children  are  very  fond  of  them.  Yet  we 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  case  of  adult  or  child,  within  that  experience, 
who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ready-made  vegetable  poison  sup¬ 
posed  to  lurk  in  the  rabbit’s  vitals. 

The  chapters  on  clothing  and  ablutions,  ventilation  and  light, 
are  remarkable  for  their  soundness  and  lucidity.  The  merest 
novice  in  physiology  will  glean  from  the  second  chapter  the  im¬ 
portance  of  encouraging  the  normal  functions  of  the  skin  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  due  maintenance  of  its  moisture.  The  gist  of  the  lesson 
is  to  preserve  the  mean  between  hardening  and  coddling,  to  beware 
of  colds,  to  avoid  over-clothing  and  tight  clothing,  and  not  to  accept 
without  a  little  reservation  the  belief  that  every  child,  whatever  its 
health  and  constitution,  is  born  a  “  water  baby,”  inasmuch  as  “no 
child  or  adult  ought  to  go  into  a  cold 
wards  establish  a  good  reaction  and  a 
rubbing.”  A  hint  in  season  to  the  paterfamilias  who  is  in  the 
agonies  of  housebuilding  may  be  gathered  from  the  data  for  a 
model  nursery.  The  day  nursery  and  schoolroom  should  have  at 
least  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child,  the  bedroom  from 
seven  hundred  to  a  thousand.  It  shordd  face  south,  south-east, 
or  south-west,  and  be  at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  a  pleasant  look¬ 
out.  Its  walls  or  papers  shordd  be  sized  or  varnished  to  admit  of 
constant  washing ;  and  on  the  principle  “  that  where  light  is  not 
permitted  to  enter,  the  physician  will  have  to  go,”  it  might  be  well  if 
Dr.  Andrew  Wynter’s  suggestion  could  be  adopted,  and  glasshouse 
nurseries  built,  like  the  topmost  chambers  of  a  photographic  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  experiments  in  delaying  the  development  of  tad¬ 
poles  into  frogs,  and  in  blanching  asparagus,  seakale,  and  lettuce 
hearts  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  illustrate  this  important  question 
and  the"  vast  benefit  of  light  in  hospitals  in  ac  federating  conva¬ 


lescence  is  proved  by  the  records  of  army  surgeons’  experience.  Mr. 
Barrett  quotes  a  remarkable  case  of  the  baneful  effects  of  obstructing 
lio-ht.  “  A  French  surgeon's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  mutilated 
condition  of  some  large  mulberry  trees  whose  boughs  had  over¬ 
shadowed  a  schoolroom  in  which  several  girls  with  chronic 
diseases  were  educated.”  On  his  inquiring  why  they  had  been  cut, 
“  he  was  told  that  the  deep  shade  produced  by  them  had  visibly 
aggravated  the  scrofulous  disorders  rife  among  the  girls,  and  that  a 
very  favourable  change  in  their  condition  had  taken  place  since 
their  exposure  to  the  free  sunshine.  ’  It  is  an  instinct  with 


patients  to  lie  with  their  faces  to 
from  of  old  what  it  means  when  the 
their  faces  to  the  wall.  A  kin  to  the 
of  a  nursery  is  the  valuable  hint 
volume  about  fresh  air  in  the  sick-room, 
children’s  ailments  originate  with  the 


know 


the  light ;  and  we 
sick  at  heart  or  in  body  turn 
advice  about  the  brightness 
the  second  part  of  the 
Who  can  tell  how  many 
neglect  of  sanitary  pre¬ 


in 


bath  unless  they  can  after¬ 
glow  independent  of  any 


cautions,  of  ventilation,  and  of  cleanliness  in  the  one  and  the  other  P 
There  should  be  no  gas,  no  cooking,  no  slops  in  the  rooms  where  a 
young  child  lives  or  sleeps.  A  good  nurse  will  hold  it  a  primary 
duty  to  have  everything  in  the  nursery  department  fresh,  clean,  and 
sweet.  To  burn  pastilles  in  the  sick-room  by  way  of  cloaking  the 
non-removal  of  nuisances  is  like  locking  the  stable-door  when 
the  horse  is  stolen.  An  anecdote  is  told,  in  a  note  at  p.  1  97  >  of 
a  medical  lecturer  who  one  day  thus  began  his  discourse  to  his 
pupils: — “  Gentlemen,  fumigations  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  make  such  an  abominable  smell  that  they  compel  you  to  open 
the  window .”  It  were  to  be  wished  that  such  compulsion,  or  some 
other  akin  to  it,  were  in  vogue  in  many  of  our  nurseries,  and  as 
.egards  the  sick-room  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that,  “  solong 
as  the  patient  is  in  bed,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  cold  being 
camrlit  from  a  partially  opened  window.”  As  regards  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  infection,  too,  this  volume  will  confirm 
those  who  have  •  read  the  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Budd  and  others  in 
the  vigorous  employment  of  thorough  measures.  We  know  so 
much  in  corroboration  of  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Barrett  as 
to  the  thorough  isolation  of  the  patient,  and  the  vigilant  surveil¬ 
lance  of  every  outlet  of  infection,  as  to  convince  us  that  the  fevers 
and  infectious  diseases  of  children  might  be  limited  within  the 
narrowest  range  by  a  resolute  parent  with  a  staff'  of  servants  ready 
to  obey  orders  faithfully  and  intelligently.  The  hindrances  to  such 
parent,  if  external  to  himself  or  herself,  are  ignorance,  indolence, 
conceit,  and  a  general  want  of  intelligence.  We  cannot  here  quote 
the  directions  which  are  given  on  this  subject,  but  they  ought  to 
be  summarized  for  the  use  of  nursery  and  sick-room,  and  mastered 
by  every  housekeeper. 

"  Another  valuable  chapter  of  this  manual  treats  of  the  signs  or 
disease  in  these  little  ones,  whose  “  infans  pudor  ”  or  other 
hindrances  prevent  them  from  explaining  their  discomforts  and 
ailments  to  parent  or  nurse.  Such  signs  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
face — whether  brow,  nostrils,  or  mouth,  for  each  of  these  betray 
disorder  of  head,  heart,  or  stomach— in  the  demeanour,  the  voice, 
the  pidse,  skin,  or  tongue.  The  cries  of  hunger,  of  cold,  of  croup, 
and  of  pain  may  be  discriminated  from  each  other,  as  the  author 
observantly  notes,  as  well  as  from  the  tearless  cry  of  passion. 
This  last,  "we  quite  agree  with  him,  is  unmistakable,  and  quite 
distinct.  Mr.  Barrett  inspires  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment  by  his  assertion  that  “the  less  medicine  children 
take',  the  better.”  Dietetic  measures,  exercise,  open  air,  change 
of  air,  are  in  ordinary  cases  infinitely  more  efficacious ;  whilst 
in  fevers,  epidemics,"  and  other  grave  cases  the  medical  man 
must  be  allowed  plenary  authority,  and  edged  tools  must  not  be 
trusted  to  those  who  cannot  use  them  aright.  On  this  ground  we 
do  not  attach  so  much  value  to  the  second  half  of  Mr.  Barrett’s 
volume  as  to  the  first ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  hints  on  the 
treatment  of  special  diseases  may  be  useful  as  confirmation  to  the 
doubtful-minded,  and  sometimes  suggestive  in  emergencies.  Thus 
those  who  have  read  the  pages  on  rheumatic  fever  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  affecting  the  heart  at  different  stages  of  the  disease ; 
and  a  study  of  those  on  diphtheria  will  satisfy  the  doubtful  that 
one  of  the  two  means  of  successfully  treating  it  is  to  support  the 
strength  with  port  wine,  champagne,  or  even  brandy  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  malady.  Here  and  there  we  get  a  valuable  hint 
for  an  emergency,  as  when  the  question  is  “  how  to  stop  the  bleed¬ 
ing  of  a  wounded  artery,”  or  how  to  act  when  a  child  has 
“  swallowed  a  foreign  substance  ” — e.g.  a  small  coin,  a  button,  or  a 
pebble.  “  The  quickest  emetic  is  the  finger  passed  well  down  the 
back  of  the  throat  ”  ;  but  we  confess  we  were  unprepared  for  the 
caution  not  to  slap  a  patient  under  such  circumstances  on  the  hack. 
We  have  always  heretofore  cherished  the  example  of  Buckhurst 
Falconer  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Patronage ,  who,  though  an  indifferent 
priest,  got  the  best  living  in  the  diocese  for  his  presence  of  mind 
in  thus  assisting  his  bishop  to  get  rid  of  a  fish-bone  from  his  throat. 
After  Mr.  Barrett’s  caution  we  shall  feel  our  hands  tied  should 
any  similar  opportunity  arise  for  displaying  a  promptitude  sure  to  be 
remembered  in  a  diocesan’s  promotions  or  a  rich  man’s  will.  The 
remarks  in  pp.  176-7  on  “change  of  air  and  climate”  are  as  in¬ 
structive  as  they  are  curious. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ANEW  biography  of  Goethe  bv  Karl  Goedeke  *  is  a  work  of 
decided  merit, "and  may  be  strongly  recommended  as  a  useful 
companion  to  all  students  of  his  writings.  It  is  nevertheless  far 

*  Goethe's  Lelen  unci  Schrifien.  Von  Karl  Goedeke.  Stuttgart :  Cotta. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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from  being  the  biography  which  Germany  is  to  produce  some  day, 
but  of  which  v.  •  - 

surahly  above  all  other  biographers  of  Goethe ;  for,  with  resources  of 
information  equal  to  those  possessed  by  any  German,  he  alone  lias 
approached  the  subject  in  the  frame  of  high-strung  enthusiasm 
requisite  for  the  production  of  a  great  work.  Herr  Goedeke  must 
not  be  judged  by  too  high  a  standard.  1  Iis  abject,  as  he  tells  us, 
has  not  been  independently  conceived,  but  Las  grown  upon  him 
insensibly  as  he  added  preface  after  preface  to  the  successive 
volumes  of  a  collected  edition  of  Goethe's  writings.  The  work  has 
therefore  inevitably  something  of  a  disjointed,  and  something  t-  * 
much  of  a  purely  literary,  air.  “I  considered  it  my  bu  im  -s” 
says  the  author,  “  to  keep  the  poet  as  closely  as  po  able  to  bis 
studies  and  achievements.”  The  prefaces  not  having  hi  n  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  body  of  the  narrative,  but  remaining  isolated  as 
detached  chapters,  following  in  uninterrupted  succession,  the  bin- 
graphical  part  of  the  work  frequently  falls  so  much  into  the  back¬ 
ground  that  we  seem  to  be  perusing  a  mere  literal*}' disquisition. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  in  the  composition  of  his  prefaces  the 
author  was  restricted  to  prescribed  limits.  Ilis  criticism  is  gener¬ 
ally  sound  and  sensible ;  ho  is  free  from  any  exaggerated  estimate 
of  his  author,  erring  perhaps,  if  anything,  rather  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  Although,  however,  the  biographical  is  not  the  leading 
department  of  the  book,  it  is  ably  executed,  and  manifests  a  perfect 
command  over  the  principal  sources  of  information.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  writer  preserves  his  independence  of  judgment,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  bestow  censure  when  lie  considers  it  deserved. 

II.  von  Treitsclike’s  political  essays  *  are  valuable  partly  from 
their  good  sense  and  sound  judgment ;  qualities  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  able  to  reprint  the  speculations  of  ten 
years  without  alteration — partly  from  their  characteristically 
Teutonic  spirit.  They  are  as  complete  an  exposition  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  tendencies  of  the  average  Teutonic  mind 'as  could  easily 
be  produced ;  and  when  we  find  the  writer  pronouncing  that 
Austria  must  be  let  alone,  as  her  German  provinces  will  probably 
gravitate  to  the  Empire  of  their  own  accord,  that  the  Russian 
alliance  is  more  valuable  to  Germany  than  the  Baltic  provinces, 
that  the  Luxemburgers  must  be  made  Germans  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  that  democrats  and  socialists  are  mischievous  nuisances, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  propositions,  we  feel  a  conviction  of 
their  really  commending  themselves  to  the  author's  public. 

The  last  volume  of  Arnold  Schaefer’s  History  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  t  embraces  the  least  interesting  portion  of  that  great  struggle. 
The  great  battles  bad  mostly  been  fought,  and  the  military  opera¬ 
tions,  though  not  less  worthy  of  study  in  a  professional  point  of 
view,  are  less  exciting  for  the  general  reader.  The  most  dramatic 
episode  is  the  rescue  of  Frederick  from  imminent  ruinby  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  the  effect  which  an  apparent  accident  may 
produce  in  politics.  The  volume  is,  however,  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  to  English  readers  from  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  part 
performed  by  this  country  and  the  frequent  dependence  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  on  the  despatches  of  English  envoys. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Sierke’s  Visionaries  and  Impostors  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  J  excites  expectations  which  the  book  fails  to 
fulfil.  We  had  hoped  for  a  museum  of  recent  discoveries  in  the 
regions  of  eccentricity,  and  find  only  five  biographies,  three  of  such 
well-known  personages  as  Swedenborg,  Mesmer,  and  Cagliostro. 
From  the  author’s  point  of  view,  be  seems  to  have  no  business 
with  Swedenborg  or  Mesmer  either.  lie  considers  bis  impostors 
and  fanatics  not  merely  as  such,  but  as  men  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  prolong  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition  on  the 
earth.  The  slightest  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  Swedenborg’s 
writings,  or  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  persons  chieily 
influenced  by  them,  would  have  shown  him  the  utter  absurdity  of 
such  a  notion  as  respects  the  seer  of  Stockholm.  Religious  mystics, 
however  dogmatic  in  the  enunciation  of  their  own  peculiar  gospel, 
are  almost  invariably  revolutionists  in  relation  to  the  creed  to 
which  they  are  nominally  attached,  .and  Swedenborg  affords  quite 
as  striking  an  illustration  of  this  fact  as  the  Sufis  or  Master  Eckart. 
The  use  of  Mesmer’s  name  in  this  connexion  is  even  more  unwar¬ 
rantable.  The  possibility  of  inducing  an  unconscious  state  by  mes¬ 
meric  manipulations  is  now  very  generally  admitted ;  if  Mesmer’s 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  generally  rejected,  this  is  no 
impeachment  of  his  good  faith.  An  observer  is  not  hound  to 
furnish  the  correct  interpretation  of  what  he  describes  under  pain 
of  being  pronounced  a  charlatan.  Cagliostro  is  too  vulgar  a  quack 
to  deserve  the  prominence  here  accorded  him ;  and  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  book  is  concentrated  in  two  less  known  characters, 
the  necromancer  Schrepfer  and  the  exorcist  Gassner.  The  former, 
the  original  of  Schiller’s  “  Ghostseer,”  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  impudent  impostors  that  ever  practised  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind ;  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been  to  some  extent 
deceived  by  his  patients.  Dr.  Sierke’s  own  position  is  that  of  a 
thorough  unbeliever  in  everything  occult ;  he  nevertheless  pays  his 
own  tribute  to  the  marvellous  in  the  shape  of  a  firm  belief  in  the 
ubiquity  and  other  preternatural  attributes  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were,  ascording  to  him,  the  secret  instigators  of  Cagliostro,  Mesmer, 
Schrepfer,  Gassner,  and  (as  he  would  lain  but  cannot  quite  believe), 
Swedenborg. 

*  Zehn  Jahre  deutscher  Kitmpfe.  Schriften  zur  Tagespolitilt.  Von  H.  von 
Treitschke.  Berlin  :  Reimer.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Geschichte  des  siebenjalirigcn  Krieges.  A  on  Arnold  Schaefer.  Bd.  2, 
Abth.  2.  Berlin :  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &■  Xorgate. 

+  Sckwiirmer  mid  Schwindler  zu  hide  des  rich tzc/iii ten  Jahrhuntlerts. 
Von  Dr.  Eugen  Sierke.  Leipzig:  Hirzel.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 


The  literary  performances  of  K.  F.  von  Klbden'6  *  lifetime, 
though  most  honourable  and  useful,  are  not  calculated  to  perpetuate 
his  name,  hut  we  are  much  mistaken  if  his  autobiography  does  not 
take  rank  a3  a  German  classic.  Entirely  unpretending,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  fatiguingly  minute,  it  is  nevertheless  a  masterpiece  of 
ingenuous  self-portraiture  and  graphic  narrative.  In  its  warmth 
and  simplicity  it  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Sanies’s  Life  of  Stephenson, 
with  the  zest  of  autobiography  euperadded.  Ridden's  early  days 
were  days  of  hardship ;  his  lather  was  a  gatekeeper  in  a  petty 
Prussian  town.  All  the  circumstances  of  this  sordid  existence  are 
described  with  accuracy,  but  without  repulsiveness ;  we  have  read 
lew  passages  of  autobiography  more  interesting  than  the  account 
of  the  boy's  wakening  to  intellectual  life  from  the  perusal  of 
Campe's  Swiss  Family  Itobiiusun.  The  description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  Jewish  fellow-townsmen  i6  also  full  of  interest. 
Later  we  find  him  the  discontented  apprentice  of  an  uncle,  a  gold¬ 
smith  at  Berlin,  whose  unaruiable  household  is  sketched  to  the 
life.  This  was  the  period  of  study,  of  the  arduous  acquisition  of 
knowledge  under  every  disadvantage,  ultimately  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  extraordinary  talent  for  mapping  which  procured  him 
patrons  and  resources,  until  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Berlin  Industrial  School.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with  the 
liveliest  sketches  of  scenes  and  persons,  and  is  not  the  less  enj  •  li¬ 
able  for  a  perceptible  under-current  of  self-complacency,  combined 
with  a  knack  of  exhibiting  opponents  and  other  unacceptable 
persons  in  a  disagreeable  light  as  it  were  by  accident.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  however,  the  morality  of  the  hook  is  equal  to  its  enter¬ 
tainment,  nor  is  it  usual  to  encounter  so  many  proofs  of  tenderness 
and  sweetness  of  disposition  in  the  lives  of  persons  who  have  made 
their  own  way  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Piinjer's  little  critique  on  Kant's  Theory  of  Religion  t  is 
advantageously  distinguished  by  its  objective  character  and  im¬ 
partial  tone. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  TV.  Endemann’s  work  J  on  the  development  of 
modern  economical  and  financial  legislation  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  which  it  is  possible  to  treat,  and  his  work  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  future  historian  of  culture.  The  first  section 
describes  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  century  by  which  the  lawfulness  of  lending  money  at 
interest  eventually  came  to  he  acknowledged  in  the  teeth  of 
theory,  precedent,  and  infallibility  itself.  No  clearer  proof  can  be 
found  of  the  Church's  liability  to  commit  herself  to  an  untenable 
position  when  she  intrudes  into  the  domain  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
As  Dr.  Endemann  remarks,  however,  the  pretension,  though 
dropped,  has  never  been  retracted,  and  may  be  rerived  at  any 
apparently  favourable  moment.  The  second  book  treats  of  the 
history  ol  exchange ;  the  third  of  partnership :  and  the  fourth  of 
banking,  including  pawnbroking.  Iu  all  these  departments  the 
theological  has  had  to  recede  before  the  secular  spirit,  and  the 
principle  of  legislation  for  the  public  interest  has  triumph*  l  over 
that  of  legislation  on  abstract  principles,  or  merely  in  conformity 
with  authority.  Dr.  Endemann’s  illustrations  of  medieval  juris¬ 
prudence  are  most  interesting,  and  his  work  abounds  in  references 
to  the  original  authorities.  A  second  volume  is  to  follow. 

An  anonymous  treatise  on  marriage  §  is  also  an  important  work, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  writer’s  ability,  which  is  considerable, 
hut  as  being  probably  a  manifesto  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  party, 
of  which  he  is  evidently  a  member.  In  the  first  part  of  it  lie  in¬ 
vestigates  the  New  Testament  theory  of  marriage,  and,  having 
arrived  at  sound  conclusions,  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  corrup¬ 
tions  subsequently  introduced.  Two  of  these,  of  course,  are  para¬ 
mount  to  all  the  rest,  the  conception  of  marriage  as  a  mere  pis 
alter ,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Both  of  these  are  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  writer,  who  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  recent  State 
legislation  as  a  needful  transition  to  a  better  state  of  things. 

It  may  he  questioned  whether  Osiris  ||  will  add  much  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  author  of  Isis,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  portion 
of  the  work  which  relates  to  physical  science.  On  this  ground  the 
writer  has  no  pretensions  to  originality,  and  can  but  sum  up  and 
restate  the  results  obtained  by  others.  The  work  is  designed  as  an 
exposition  of  the  laws  governing  Nature  and  Man — a  “  Cosmos  ” 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  but  including  tin  se  de¬ 
partments  of  mental  science  with  which  Humboldt  declined  to 
meddle.  The  discussion  of  these,  however,  if  not  the  soundest, 
will  no  doubt  be  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  book.  The  writer 
gives  notice  that  the  part  of  his  work  relating  to  organic  exist¬ 
ence  will  he  based  upon  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
Darwinian  theory.  Some  will  consider  this  a  proof  that  the 
period  for  such  a  cosmogony  as  he  is  ambitious  of  framing  has 
not  yet  arrived.  The  volume  now  published  will  encounter  less 
contradiction,  being  little  else  than  a  perspicuous  explanation  of 
the  genesis  of  the  solar  system  iu  general,  and  the  earth  iu  par¬ 
ticular,  on  the  premisses  laid  down  by  Laplace. 


*  Jugendcrimiermigen  K.  F.  con  Kloden.  Ileransgegeben  und  vcrvoll- 
stSndigt  von  Max  Jakns.  Leipzig  :  Grunow.  Loudon  :  Asher  &  Co. 

f  JJie  Religionslehrc  Kant's.  You  Dr.  G.  C.  B.  Piinjer.  Jena : 
Mauke.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 

j  Studien  in  tier  romanisch-htnoiu stischen  TVirtliscIta/is-m.d  Aeitt- 
tehre.  You  Dr.  \Y.  Endemann.  Bd.  1.  Berlin:  Guttentag.  London: 
Nutt. 

^  Die  Fhe ,  pnptdiir  icissenschaltlich  dargestellt.  Yon  eineni  katholisekeu 
Thcologen.  Xordlingen  :  Beck.  London :  Nutt. 

]  Osiris.  1 1  t'tgcset  :c  in  der  Frdgcschichte.  Yon  C.  Radenhausen- 

Bd.  1.  llll".  1.  Hamburg:  Meissner.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 
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Count  Anton  von  Prokesch-Osten*  has  produced  a  handbook  to 
Eo-ypt  and  the  accessible  parts  of  Nubia  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
iudVe,  seems  useful  and  practical,  and  such  as  any  travelling 
Englishman  acquainted  with  German  may  advantageously  associate 
with  his  own  good  Murray.  The  Count’s  strong  point  is  his 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  history  and  archaeology. 

Mme.  von  Kudriaffsky’st  lectures  on  Japan  are,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  made  up  from  Mr.  Mitford’s  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  and 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  Germans  unacquainted  with  that 
delightful  book.  Others  might  have  preferred  information  at  once 
more  recondite  and  more  substantial.  % 

The  late  Dr.  Hankel’sJ  intention  of  writing  a  complete  history 
of  mathematics  in  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  was  frustrated 
by  his  death.  The  work,  however,  was  left  in  so  advanced  a  state 
as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  publication.  It  is,  even  to  non- 
mathematical  readers,  perspicuous  and  interesting,  and,  while 
sufficiently  copious,  still  of  very  manageable  compass.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  origin  of  reckoning  and  calculation,  and  the  rationale 
of  the°  various  numerical  systems  in  use  among  mankind,  the 
writer  traces  the  development  of  mathematical  science  through 
the  Greeks,  Indians,  and  Arabs  into  the  mediaeval  period,  and  up 
to  the  Renaissance.  The  Greeks,  Dr.  Hankel  thinks,  derived  the 
germs  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians,  but  so  vivified  and 
expanded  these  as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  new  creators  of  the 
science.  They  were  in  turn  the  instructors  of  the  Indians,  whose 
first  eminent  mathematician  was  bom  about  a.d.  476.  Greek  and 
Indian  influences  contended  for  the  mastery  with  the  Arabs,  the  | 
former  preponderating  more  and  more  as  the  Arabs  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Western  world.  The  Arabian 
inventor  or  restorer  of  algebra,  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  Greek  treatises  of  Diophantus,  still 
less  from  the  Indians,  neither  was  the  conception  original  with 
him.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  can  only  be  surmounted  by 
supposing  that,  after  the  extinction  of  classical  culture,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  had  lingered  on  among  the  Syrian  or  the 
Persian  subjects  of  the  Caliphate.  The  great  mathematical  genius 
of  the  middle  ages  was  Leonard  of  Pisa,  whose  method,  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  the  brilliant  but  erratic  Diophantus,  illus¬ 
trates  the  superiority  of  the  modern  intellect  in  patience  and  per¬ 
sistence.  Such  are  Dr.  Hankel’s  conclusions  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  him.  lie  is  an  enemy  to 
logic,  and  remarks  that  the  periods  when  it  has  principally 
flourished  have  been  the  most  unfavourable  to  mathematics. 

In  a  massive  volume  Dr.  G.  Cohn  §  discusses  the  railway 
svstem  of  England,  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  In  his  first  chapter  he 
treats  of  railway  administration  in  its  relation  to  law  and  the 
executive ;  in  the  second  he  inquires  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  Companies  fulfil  their  obligations  with  respect  to  the  public 
convenience ;  in  the  third  he  discusses  their  financial  position  and 
rates  of  fares  and  freights ;  in  the  fourth  he  sums  up  in  favour  of 
their  purchase  by  the  nation.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
conclusion,  the  work  shows  a  careful  study  of  English  Blue-Books 
on  the  subject,  and  is  probably  a  much  fuller  digest  of  them  than 
any  to  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

Professor  Georg  Curtius  ||  seems  to  have  established  a  Philolo¬ 
gical  Society  or  Club  at  Leipsic,  consisting,  so  far  as  appears,  of 
his  own  pupils.  The  subject  of  his  instructions  being  Greek,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  labours  of  the  Society  should  be  devoted  to 
that  language.  Nine  disciples  have  united  to  present  him  with  a 
token,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  profes¬ 
sorship/consisting  of  an  essay  apiece  on  some  recondite  subject  of 
Greek  philology'.  The  most  important  is  the  first,  by  C.  Anger- 
mann,  on  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  the  divergence 
between  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  generally  interesting,  but 
also  the  least  original,  is  that  by  E.  Beermann,  on  the  words  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Latin  from  Greek. 

W.  Scherer's  lectures  and  essays^!  fall  into  three  sections  of  un¬ 
equal  value.  The  first  consists  of  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the 
German  nationality,  literature,  and  language,  with  a  particularly 
interesting  study  of  the  voyage  of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  the  first 
navigator  who  made  the  shores  of  Germany  known  to  the  civilized 
world.  The  credibility  of  Pytheas,  like  that  of  Megasthenes  much 
impugned  by  his  contemporaries,  seems,  like  that,  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  re-established  on  most  essential  points.  Even  his  statement 
of  amber  being  used  as  a  combustible  has  been  shown  to  be  true  in 
a  measure  as  regards  inferior  varieties.  His  principal  merit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  his  application  of  astronomical  observations  to  geographical 
purposes.  The  essays  on  the  development  of  the  German  language 
and  the  origin  of  its  literature  are  also  well  worth  reading.  A 
second  group  of  a  slighter  character  is  still  connected  by  a  unity  of 
interest.  They  relate  to  Austrian  literature ;  the  most  important  is 

*  Nilfahrt  bis  zu  den  zweiten  Katarakten.  Yon  Anton  Graf  von 
Prokesch-Osten.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Nutt. 

f  Japan.  Vier  Vnrtrage.  Von  E.  von  Kuclriaffskv.  Wien :  Brau- 
iniiller.  London :  Nutt. 

X  Aur  Geschichte  der  Mathematik  in  Alterthum  und  Mittelalter.  Yon 
Dr.  II.  Hankel.  Leipzig  :  Teubner.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Zur  Beurtheilung  der  Englischen  Eisenbahnpolitik.  Von  Dr.  G.  Colin. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

II  Sprachwissenschaftliche  Abhundlungen,  hervnrgcgangen  aus  Georg  Curtius, 
Grammatischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Leipzig.  Leipzig :  Hirzel.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

If  Vortrcige  und  Avfsdtze  zur  Geschichte  des  geistigen  Lebens  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  und  Oesterreich.  You  W.  Scherer.  Berlin :  Weidmann.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


a  minute  and  somewhat  tedious  dissection  of  the  dramas  of  Grill- 
parzer.  The  miscellaneous  notices  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
too  slight  to  be  worth  reprinting. 

The  expediency,  at  least  the  necessity,  of  reprinting  the  greater 
part  of  the  new” series  of  Julian  Schmidt's  critical  essays* * §  may 
also  be  a  subject  of  debate.  This  would  hardly  have  been  thought 
of  if  theyr  had  been  his  first  instead  of  his  last.  The  only  one  of 
real  importance  is  that  on  the  late  Otto  Ludwig,  and  this  owes  its 
main  interest  to  the  circumstance  of  the  poet  having  been  the 
critic's  intimate  friend,  and  accustomed  to  unbosom  himself  in  his 
correspondence  both  as  respected  the  progress  of  his  works  and  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  his  literary  talent,  as  they  appeared  to 
himself.  This  unusual  circumstance  renders  the  review  unusually 
piquant.  Another  essay,  that  on  Strauss  as  a  theologian,  is  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  writer's  more  ingenious  than  successful  endeavours 
to  establish  a  genuine  distinction  between  his  authors  standpoint 
and  his  own.  An  analysis  of  the  Russian  novelist  Pisemskis 
“  Thousand  Souls  ”  is  not  unworthy  of  preservation  in  a  permanent 
form.  With  these  exceptions,  the  essays,  though  highly  creditable 
to  the  publications  where  they  originally  appeared,  might  well 
have  been  left  there. 

Arthur  Fitger’s  tragedy,  Adalbert  of  Bremen f,  is  a  work  of 
talent,  but,  like  most  modern  tragedies,  too  much  a  work  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  It  turns  on  the  conflict  of  Pope  and  Emperor  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  evidently  prompted  by  the  renewal  of  the  struggle 
in  the  nineteenth.  In  the  two  curious  old  “  Puppet  Comedies  J 
edited  by  C.  Engel,  where  the  whole  responsibility  of  entertaining 
the  spectators  rests  upon  Jack  Pudding,  a  little  drollery  is  made 
to  go  a  great  wav.  They  afford  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the 
sprightliness  and  pungency  of  Tieck’s  and  Marc  Monnier’s  pieces 
of  the  same  class,  but  are  interesting  as  germs  of  a  class  of 
composition  meriting  more  attention  than  it  has  received  in 
modern  times. 

Herr  Fitger  §  is  more  successful  as  a  poet  than  as  a  dramatist, 
and  yet  his  pieces  can  hardly  be  said  to  attain  the  level  of  genuine 
poetry.  They  are  inspired  in  part  by  the  doctrine  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  contain  much  masculine  sense  expressed  in 
nervous  language.  The  best  are  perhaps  the  cyclus  of  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Rome  entitled  “  Via  Felice,’’  and  composed  in  elegiac 
verse.  This  form  is  especially  adapted  to  the  writer’s  talent,  and 
his  diction  is  often  remarkably  terse  and  epigrammatic. 

Georg  von  Oertzen  ||  is  also  a  master  of  form,  and  there  is 
something  very  refreshing  in  the  ringing  rhymes  and  spirited 
versification  of  his  anonymous  “  Satires  and  Glosses,”  political  and 
social.  The  thoughts  are  also  those  of  an  observant  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  for  himself ;  but  although  each  individual  stanza  is 
carefully  elaborated,  the  pieces  as  wholes  frequently  appear  deficient 
in  point.  The  same  mastery  of  form  is  conspicuous  in  his  “  Lays 
of  a  Young  Man's  Love,”  a  kind  of  half-veiled  confession  of  youth¬ 
ful  errors  supposed  to  be  made  to  an  affectionate  wife.  The  imita¬ 
tion  of  Heine  is  too  visible. 

A  reprint  of  a  standard  history  of  modern  German  literature  <j[ 
deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  additions  made  to  the  final 
chapters  by  a  very  competent  editor.  The  dramatic  history  of  J.  L. 
Klein  **  (singular  misnomer!)  threatens  to  be  as  extensive  as  the 
drama  itself.  It  has  reached  the  first  part  of  the  eleventh  volume, 
being  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  special  history  of 
the  Spanish  stage.  The  author  is  at  present  on  the  inexhaustible 
subject  of  Calderon. 

*  Characterbilder  aus  der  Zeitgenossischen  Literatur.  Von  Julian  Sclnnidt. 
Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Adalbert  von  Bremen.  Trauerspiel.  Von  Arthur  Fitger.  Oldenburg: 
Schulze.  London  :  Nutt. 

X  Deutsche  P uppenkomodien.  II.  Herausgegeben  von  C.  Engel.  Olden¬ 
burg:  Schulze.  London:  Nutt. 

§  Fahren  des  Volk.  Gedichte  von  Arthur  Fitger.  Oldenburg:  Schulze. 
London:  Nutt. 

||  Satgren  und  Glossen  eines  Weltmannes.  Stuttgart :  Metzler.  London  : 
F.  Norgate. 

Liebeslieder  aus  jungen  Tagen.  Yon  Georg  von  Oertzen.  Heidelberg  : 
Weiss.  London  :  F.  Norgate. 

^|  Die  deutsche  Xatinnalliteratirr  im  XVI II.  und  XIX.  Jahrhundert.  Yon 
Joseph  Hillebrand.  Dritte  Auflage,  durehgesehen  und  vervollstandigt  von 
K.  Hillebrand.  3  Bde.  Gotha :  Perthes.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

**  Geschichte  des  Drama’s.  Yon  J.  L.  Klein.  Bd.  xi.  Abth.  1.  Leipzig  : 
Weigel.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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WEDNESDAY  NEXT.— LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERTS, 

*  *  St.  James’s  Hall.  Director,  Mr.  John  Boosey.  Ninth  Year.  On  Wednesday  next, 

at  Eight  o’clock _ Artists:  Madame  Sherrington  and  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Antoinette 

Sterling  and  Madame  Osborne  Williams  :  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Santley.  Pianoforte,  Mdlle.  Le  Brun.  The  London  Vocal  Union  (from  St.  Paul’s),  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Walker.  Conductor.  Mr.  Meyer  Lutz,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Naylor. 
Stalls,  6s.:  FamilyTickets  (to  admit  Four),  21s.  ;  Balcony,  3s.  ;  Area.  2s.  ;  Gallery  and  Orches¬ 
tra,  Is — Tickets  atAustin’s,  St.  James’s  Ilall,  the  usual  Agents,  and  of  Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent 
Street,  W. _ 

*THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  THIRTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES 
is  now  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mail  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  is. 

_ ALFRED  P.  TRIPP,  Secretary . 

TAORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRjETORIUM,”  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
“  Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c — DORE  GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Brilliantly  lighted  at  dusk  and  on  dull  days.  Admission.  Is. _ 

ATOTICE.— TO  ARTISTS  and  OWNERS  of  PICTURES.— 

An  opportunity  of  an  exceptional  character  will  be  afforded  next  month  for  the 
EXHIBITION,  for  some  time,  in  one  of  the  finest  and  best  situated  Galleries  in  London,  of 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  of  a  high  class  intended  for  Sale.  Artists  and  Owners  of 
Pictures  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  may  obtain  full  information  on  early 
application,  by  letter,  to  Mr.  IIuish,  New  University  Clu b,  St.  James’s  Street. _ 

College  of  PRECEP  TORS,  42  Queen  Square, 

Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

TRAINING  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  AND  LESSONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 
Professor  Payne  will  commence  his  Course  for  1875  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  at  Half-past 
Seven,  P.M.,  by  an  Inaugural  Lecture  (open  to  the  public)  on  “  Pestalozzi,  the  Influence  of  his 
Principles  and  Practice  on  Education.” 

The  regular  Lectures  will  begin  on  Thursday.  February  11,  at  Seven  o’clock.  P.M.,  and 
comprehend  (1)  the  Science,  (2)  the  Art,  and  (3)  the  History  of  Education,  and  the  Methods 
of  eminent  Educators. 

Fee  (payable  in  advance)  One  Guinea  for  each  Division  ;  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half  for  the 
whole  Course,  with  reduction  in  the  case  of  Elementary  Teachers. 

Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College. 

_ C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

^  Head-Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Master— E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  LENT  TERM  will  begin,  for  New  Pupils,  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  1875,  at  9.30  A.M. 
The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  several  other  Railways. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  in 
the  School,  Fees,  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A. 

_ Secretary  to  the  Council. 

■p»  R  I  G  H  T  O  N  OO  L  L  E  G  E. 

Patrons. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER.  1  The  Lord  LECONFIELD. 

The  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE.  I  The  Marquis  of  BRISTOL,  &c. 

President— The  Earl  of  CHICHESTER.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Sussex. 

Chairman  of  the  Council—  The  Rev.  J.  II.  NORTH.  M.A. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  M.A.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s 

Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal- The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Brighton  College  offers  a  liberal  education  for  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

The  Classical  Division  is  that  usual  in  public  schools,  having  in  view  the  requirements  of  the 
Universities  and  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Modern  Division  has  been  organized  with  great  care,  and  provides  a  thorough  liberal  and 
practical  education  for  Boys  intended  for  business  or  the  active  professions. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory  and  a  well-fitted  carpenter’s  shop,  both  superintended  by  qualified 
instructors. 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Brighton,  the  school-rooms  are  large  and 
well  ventilated,  and  there  is  an  excellent  playground.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Boys  of  delicate  constitution. 

The  College  is  endowed  with  fifteen  Scholarships,  some  tenable  during  the  Pupils’  College 
Career,  others  tenable  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  January  19.  Terms  for  Boarders,  80  to  90  guineas  per 
annum,  according  to  age,  or  for  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  60  to  70  guineas.  For  Non-boarders, 
£22  10s.  to  £31  10s.  per  annum. 

For  further  pa  rticulars  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Brigh  tonCol  lege ,  B  right  on. _ 

TV/TALVERN  COLLEGE.— The  NEXT  TERM  commences 

-*-*-*-  on  Monday,  January  25. 


'THE  EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. 

(By  the  Seaside  and  Sussex  Downs.)  Established  1867. 

President — Ilis  Grace  the  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE.  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  &c. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  THOMPSON  PORTMORE  (First  Classman  in  Classics),  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

The  ensuing  Term  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  21.  Any  information  can  be  obtain ed*on 
application  to  the  Head-Master  or  to  Thomas  Holman,  Secretary,  Iiurlingham,  Eastbourne. 


T 


HE  LADIES’ 


COLLEGE, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


Polygon  House, 


Patron — The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  W.  COWPER  TEMPLE,  M.P. 


La/ly  Principal— Miss  DANIELS,  assisted  by  Entrlish  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  a 
Professorial  Staff. 

The  College  will  Open,  after  the  Holidays,  on  January  23. 

Applications  for  Nominations  to  be  made,  without  delay,  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodford  will  resume  his  Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

TRIE  COLLEGE  of  ST.  BARBE,  Paris,  Place  du  Pantheon.— 

This  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  and  offers  special  advantages  to  Young 
Foreigners;  as,  besides  providing  a  Classical  Education,  it  has  special  Classes  preparatory  for 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Pursuits ;  Science,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Book¬ 
keeping,  &c.  It  has  further  a  Branch  Establishment  for  Children  in  the  Country.  Reference 
is  kindly  permitted  to  M.  Antonin  Roche,  Director  of  the  Educational  Institute,  Codogan 
Gardens.  S.W.  Terms,  from  £40  to  £60  per  annum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  Pupil. 

(SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  £50  a  year,  One  of  £30,  and  One  of  £20,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1875— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

ABINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). _ 

An  Old  Foundation  with  University  Scholarships,  large  new  Buildings,  extensive 
Grounds,  and  every  convenience.  A  Public  School  Training  is  given  on  moderate  terms. 
Pupils  return  to  the  Schoolhouse  on  Wednesday,  January  20.  and  previously  Two  Entrance 

Scholarships  are  offered  to  New  Boys  for  Competition _ Apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Ilead- 

M  aster. _ 

ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Henley-on-Thames  (founded 

1604) — The  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday,  January  25.  Terms,  £60  and  £70 
per  annum.  Course  of  Education  :  Classical  and  Modern.  Extensive  grounds  and  premises. 
Three  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  for  Open  Competition  on  Tuesday, 
January  26 — For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  INDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

1  COl.I.EGE.  COOPER'S  HILL,  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,  &C—PUPILS  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  late  R.I.  Military  College, 
Addiscombe.  formerly  Examiner  for  Indian  Civil  Engineering  and  Tcle^Wphic  Appointments. 
The  last  Examination  for  Cooper’s  Hill  College  resulted  in  placing  Dr.  Wiuglf.y’s  Pupils  in 

the  1st,  6th.  10:h,  45th,  and  48th  places  of  successful  Candidates _ Address,  67  High  Street. 

Clapham,  S.W. _ 

FOLKESTONE.— Mi.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

J-  Oxon,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  IIonours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Five 
Examinations  for  the  Line.  Five  out  of  Six  have  qualified  in  the  recent  Woolwich  and  Line 
Competitions. _ 

TVT ORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

”*“*-*-  GENTLEMEN  (exclusively) — 13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Sauare.  The  Lent  Term 


(exclusively 
will  commence  on  Monday,  January  18. 


QIGNOR  N.  PERINI,  who  has  had  ten  years  of  very  successful 

^  Experience  in  teaching  Italian  and  French  to  Candidates  for  the  higher  Competitive 
Examinations,  can  receive  or  visit  another  PUPIL.— 261  Hampstead  Road,  N.  W. 

A  RMY  DIRECT,  CONTROLTand  WOOLWICH.— Rev.  1)7. 

HUGHES,  Wrang.  Cam.,  who  during  the  last  Twenty  Years  has  passed  Three  Hundred, 
has  VACANCIES.  Ample  Assistance  in  Sciences,  Classics,  &c _ Castlebar  Court,  Ealing.  W. 

rro  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COiVD 

PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— Captain  CIIAWNER  date  77th  Regiment)  will 
have  THREE  VACANCIES  after  the  December  Examinations.  Terms  on  application,  and 
references — The  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence,  Alton,  Hants. 

PRIVATE  EDUCATION  in  FRANCE  for  YOUNG  GENTLE- 

MEN.  by  a  GRADUATE  PROFESSOR  of  GERMAN — Home  comforts  ;  beautiful 
Town.  Classical  or  Modern  Studies.  French  and  German  learned  thoroughly  by  Talkin"  and 
Lessons — Apply,  W.  P.,  Poste  Restante,  Paris. 

FOR  DELICATE  BOYS  there  is  no  place  like  REIGATE, 

Twenty  miles  South  of  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  White  Sand,  is  protected  from  the 
North,  and  is  recommended  by  London  Doctors  for  Patients  needing  a  mild  though  not  relax¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  late  Scholarof  St.  John’s  College, Cambridge 
assisted  by  a  French  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris,  prepares  BOYS  tor  the  Public 
Schools,  Civil  Service.  Army  and  Navy,  &c — For  prospectus  and  references,  address  Rev. 
M.A..  Lexden  House.  Reigate. 


of  GIRLS.  — A  BOARDING 

PUPILS  from  a  distance  attending  the  HIGH 


FOLKESTONE.— A  superior  HOME  is  offered  to  a  YOUTH 

who,  from  delicacy  of  constitution  or  other  causes-rcquires  special  care,  by  a  GENTLE¬ 
MAN  who  receives  a  few  private  Pupils — Address,  Mr.  R.,  42  Sandgate  Road. 

T_T  IGHER  EDUCATION 

HOUSE  has  been  OPENED  for _ _ _ 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  recently  established  at  CROYDON  by  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 

Company.  The  house  is  within  five  minutes’ walk  of  the  School _ For  terms  and  relerences 

apply  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atkins,  Ashton  Lodge,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon,  S. 

WANTED,  by  a  LADY,  a  SITUATION  in  the  Housekeeping 

*  ’  or  Wardrobe  Department  of  a  good  BOYS’  SCHOOL,  where  for  her  services  a  little 
Boy,  Eleven  years  of  age,  would  receive  Board  and  Education.  Excellent  references— 
Address,  W.  E.,  at  Edwards’,  Stationer,  10  Gloucester  Road.  South  Kensington.  S.W. 


ANGLO-GERMAN  COLLEGE,  WOOD  GREEN,  London, 

N — The  Misses  SCIIEID,  Pianistes  (Conservatoire  Leipsic)  receive  a  select  number 

A  4’  V  O  T  T  Y  (  1  1  .  A  m  CQ  i  1  .  Will  M  IIL’IA  n  ml  L’av/.  1  . ...  T  ..  ..  ..A.  a.m.a  A  1  1  ..  A..I1: A.  ,  T'  1  ■  . 


of  YOUNG  LADIES, 
and  French  Governesses. 
Terms,  £30  to  £50  per  annum. 


Good  Mugic  and  Foreign  Languages  especially  cultivated.  English 
.  Visiting  Professors  from  the  University  College,  London.  Inclusive 


CEDBERGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

^  HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

This  School  has  been  reformed  under  a  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  is 
to  be  a  Classical  School  of  the  first  grade. 

The  Governors  will  now  appoint  a  IIEAD-MASTER. 

The  Stipend  of  the  Head-Master  is  thus  regulated  by  the  scheme  (Clause  50)  :  “  The  nead- 
Muster  shall  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £20U  a  year.  He  shall  also  receive  head  money  calculated 
on  such  a  scale,  uniform  or  graduated,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the 
Governors,  being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £4  nor  more  than  £8  a  year  for  each  hoy.  The 
payments  of  stipend  and  head  money  shall  be  made  terminally  or  quarterly,  as  the  Governors 
think  fit.  In  each  of  the  first  Three  years  from  the  date  of  this  scheme  the'Head-M aster  shall 
receive  from  the  trust  a  total  income  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £400.” 

N.B — The  “  Head  Money  ”  is  for  the  present  fixed  at  £4  per  Scholar  in  the  School. 

The  Head-Master  will  have  the  use  of  the  Head- Master’s  House,  which  is  capable  ol 
liiodating  upwards  of  Forty  Boarders. 

The  Governors  will,  from  time  to  time,  fix  the  rate  of  payments  for  Boarders,  which  exclusive 
of  Tuition  Fee,  cannot  under  the  scheme  exceed  £55  yearly. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire.  Each 
Candidate  is  requested  to  state  his  age,  his  University  and  College,  the  year  in  which  lie 
Graduated,  and  (with  precision)  his  pluce  in  the  Class  List,  and  if  married  nr  single. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  Candidates  whose  age  does  not  exceed  Thirty-five. 

Applicants  arc  requested  to  send  their  Testimonials  to  William  Robinson,  Solicitor 
Sedbergh.  Yorkshire,  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  not  later  than  February  15,  1875.  Copies  of  the 
“  Scheme  ”  may  be  liad  by  Candidates  ou  application. 

Sedbergh  :  December  29, 1874. _ 


:  of  aecom- 


X-F YDROPATHT .  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Ricliinond  Ilill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin. 

For  Invalids  and  those  requiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 

T>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Seu-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ _ ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

IU INTER  at  the  GRANVILLE. — Replete  with  Home  comfort. 

*  ”  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline.  Plunge,  and  Medical  Baths.  Billiard  and  Con¬ 
cert  Rooms ;  American  Bowlins  Alley;  beautiful  Views,  Sea  and  Shipping.  Xable-d’hote 
6.30  r.M— Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Ramsgate, 
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THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  WITHOUT  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

THE  Opposition  may  perhaps  by  this  time  have  virtually 
settled  their  Parliamentary  organization,  either  defini¬ 
tively  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  next  Session.  The  meeting 
of  the  Liberal  party  which  Mr.  Adam  has  been  asked  to  sum¬ 
mon  will  be  held,  not  to  electa  leader,  but  to  express  formal 
confirmation  of  a  preliminary  choice..  On  former  occasions 
the  principal  members  of  a  party,  including  the  possible 
candidates  for  the  first  place,  have  undertaken  among  them¬ 
selves  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims.  Only  lour 
or  five  years  ago,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Cairns,  the 
Conservative  peers  found  it  necessary  to  select  a  lepie- 
sentative.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Derby  if  either  or  both 
had  desired  to  fill  the  vacant  post.  By  general  consent 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  statesman  of  the  second 
rank,  with  no  pretension  to  oratory,  was  recognized  as 
official  leader.  The  question  was  considered  to  be  the 
exclusive  concern  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was 
understood  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  even  consulted. 
Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  Protectionists, 
on  their  secession  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  strange  condition  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  including  a  single 
member  who  had  held  Cabinet  office.  Lord  Stanley,  the 
only  dissentient  among  the  Ministers,  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  he  inspired  the  policy  of 
the  party,  had  only  emerged  a  year  or  two  before  from  the 
Conservative  rank  and  file.  During  a  part  of  the  Session, 
while  the  function  of  the  malcontents  consisted  chiefly  in 
vituperation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  entire  brunt  of 
debate  fell  on  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  was  probably  at  the 
same  time  seeking  for  a  nominal  leader  whose  rank  and 
character  might  reconcile  the  party  to  his  promotion.  His 
usual  sagacity  was  displayed  in  the  discovery  of  the 
most  suitable  candidate  for  the  vacant  post.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  public  business 
as  Private  Secretary  to  Canning,  and  he  was  animated 
by  a  profound  animosity  to  the  statesman  whom  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  attacked  with  dispassionate  bitterness  of 
language.  After  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  early  death  a 
considerable  interval  elapsed  before  Lord  Derby  would 
recognize  Mr.  Disraeli’s  irresistible  claim  to  the 
office  of  Conservative  leader.  An  absurd  attempt  to 
put  the  place  in  commission  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
profession  of  confidence  in  colleagues  so  competent 
that  they  would,  in  his  opinion,  not  need,  his  as¬ 
sistance.  At  an  earlier  time  the  aristocratic  Whigs, 
during  their  long  exclusion  from  office,  appointed  leaders 
who  were  not  always  obeyed  by  their  adherents  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  these  nominal  chiefs,  who 
had  previously  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  is  best 
remembered  by  Peel’s  “  Tidal  of  Henry  Brougham  ”  in  the 
Old  Whig  Guide.  The  indictment  charged  that  the 
defendant  had  called  Mr.  Ponsonby  an  old  woman ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  offence  had  been  committed  in 
real  life.  At  a  later  time  the  office  was  placed  in  the 
more  capable  hands  of  Tierney,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Althorp  ;  but  Brougham  always  asserted  a  right 
of  independent  action ;  and  the  official  leaders  con¬ 
tended  with  disadvantage  against  the  eloquence  and  un¬ 
bounded  energy  of  their  formidable  rival.  When  Lord 
Althorp  became  a  peer,  Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  to 
his  post  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Government. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  rendered 


embarrassing  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Carduell  to  the 
peerage.  The  favourite  pupil  and  colleague  of  Peel, 
he  had  sat  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  Cabinet,  and  in  1856  he  had  been  prevented 
only  by  honourable  scruples  from  becoming  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Palmerston.  Since  1859  Mr. 
Cardwell  held  a  post  in  every  Liberal  Cabinet,  and  his 
rank  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  party  cone- 
sponded  to  his  seniority.  Although  the  changes  which  he 
effected  have  not  made  him  popular  in  the  army,  it  was 
admitted  even  by  opponents  that  he  had  shown  great 
mastery  of  detail,  and  that  he  had  never  made  disagreeable 
measures  unnecessarily  offensive  by  faults  of  manner. 
Colleagues  younger  in  years  or  in  Parliamentary  standing 
would °have  willingly  acknowledged  Mr.  Cardwell’s  prece¬ 
dency,  in  just  confidence  that,  if  he  displayed  no  remark¬ 
able  brilliancy,  he  would  seldom  make  a  serious  mistake. 
His  retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons  proved  that 
he  was  influenced  neither  by  an  immoderate  devotion  to 
party  nor  by  personal  ambition.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
his  friends  and  political  allies  should  have  grumbled  audibly 
at  his  preference  of  his  own  ease  to  the  Liberal  interest. 
Lord  Cardwell  will  probably  be  a  member  of  any  Liberal 
Cabinet  which  may  be  hereafter  formed ;  but  Lord 
Granville,  Lord  Kimberley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
Lord  Selborne  have  no  urgent  need  of  assistance  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Carlingford  and  Lord  Aberdare 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  retired  Ministers,  possessing 
respectable  powers  of  debate  and  much  official  experience. 

The  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  inconveniently  equal  to  one 
another.  Not  one  of  the  number  is  a  match  for  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  will  regard  with  a  melancholy  feeling  the 
vacant  place  of  his  accustomed  adversary.  Against  any 
of  his  lieutenants  the  ex-Ministers  may  willingly  measure 
their  strength.  Mr.  Lowe,  indeed,  was  at  one  time  in  the 
front  rank  of  Parliamentary  debaters,  until  the  end  of  the 
Reform  contest  deprived  him  of  a  thoroughly  congenial 
subject.  The  exposure  of  a  popular  delusion,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  countenanced  and  abhorred  by  the  vast 
majority  of  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
stimulated  by  the  combined  excitement  of  sympathy  and 
antagonism  the  highest  powers  of  a  vigorous  and 
cynical  intellect.  In  office  Mr.  Lowe  failed  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  which  he  had  raised  by  his  efforts  in 
Opposition.  His  financial  schemes  were  sometimes 
ingenious,  occasionally  capricious,  and  never  compre¬ 
hensive;  and  he  was  conspicuously  deficient  in  the 
indispensable  art  of  conciliating  opponents  and  managing- 
subordinates.  The  head  of  a  great  department  who  is 
habitually  served  by  unwilling  colleagues  is  unfit  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  party.  Even  when  Mr.  Lowe  is  complimentary, 
his  courtesies  are  always,  as  Johnson  said  of  Pope’s  eulogy 
on  a  certain  preacher,  intended  to  give  pain  to  somebody. 
The  extravagant  praises  which  he  periodically  bestows  on 
the  respectable  and  intelligent  profession  of  Civil  Engineers 
are  obviously  addressed  in  an  inverse  sense  to  the  class  of 
scholars  which  he  paradoxically  depreciates  because  it  is 
his  own.  If  the  rank  of  leader  were  to  be  adjudged  by 
competitive  examination,  Mr.  Lowe  would  distance  any  rival 
candidate.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  submit  to  an 
equal  or  inferior,  but  as  an  aspirant  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  suc¬ 
cession  he  would  not  command  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Forster, 
Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Goschen  are  nearly  on  a  level 
in  official  rank,  and  they  all  possess  considerable  ability. 
Of  the  three,  Mr.  Forster  has  perhaps  the  greatest  weight 
in  the  House,  though  neither  Mr.  Childers  nor  Mr.  Goschen 
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is  unpopular.  Unluckily,  as  is  proved  by  the  protest  of  the 
Nonconformists  of  the  North,  the  feud  with  the  more 
intolerant  Dissenters  is  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  choosing  between  two  hostile  sections  of  the  party, 
which  sooner  or  later  awaits  any  Liberal  leader,  would 
meet  Mr.  Forster  at  the  threshold.  Mr.  Childers  is 
acute,  industrious,  and  probably  ambitious ;  but  he  has 
hitherto  scarcely  established  a  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the 
party.  Mr.  Goschen  combines  the  accomplishments  of 
Oxford  and  of  Lombard  Street,  but  he  is  unduly  sensitive 
to  criticism ;  and  his  olever  attack  on  the  Government  in 
the  last  Session  indicated  an  imperfect  faculty  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  fitness  of  times  and  seasons.  Before  any  leader 
can  be  conveniently  appointed  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
managers  of  the  party  to  agree  on  a  policy.  In  the  last 
Session  Mr.  Forster  took  a  leading  part  in  the  measure 
for  extending  household  suffrage  to  counties,  while  Mr, 
Lowe  voted  against  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Goschen  left  the 
House  before  the  division. 

Any  leader  who  may  be  chosen  will  have  to  deal  with 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  on  one  side  and  with  Mr.  Trevelyan  and 
Mr.  Mundella  on  the  other.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  satisfy 
two  bodies  of  politicians  who  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another.  Although  technical  and  personal  difficulties 
may  postpone  a  coalition  for  many  years,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  approximate  identity  of  opinion  should  not 
ultimately  end  in  union.  There  is  no  reason  why  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  should  not  concur  with  Mr.  Disraeli  on  all  im¬ 
portant  and  practical  questions,  and  he  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  to  agree  with  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  result  of  an 
elimination  of  other  political  candidates  points  to  the 
expediency  of  preferring  Lord  Hartington.  In  official 
seniority  he  has  the  advantage  over  all  competitors  except 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  admitted  to  Lord  Russell’s  Cabinet 
about  six  weeks  earlier.  The  preference  of  the  heir  of  the 
great  house  of  Cavendish  would  not  imply  a  claim  to 
Parliamentary  or  intellectual  superiority.  Lord  Hartington 
is  equal  to  any  of  his  late  colleagues  in  experience,  and  he 
is  probably  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  them  in  the  para¬ 
mount  quality  of  political  discretion.  An  opponent  of  his 
pretensions  invidiously  remarked  that  his  appointment 
would,  in  the  view  of  his  possible  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  be  regarded  as  a  Septennate.  The  provisional 
tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  eldest 
son  of  a  peer  may  well  be  an  advantage  when  no  section 
of  the  party  is  provided  with  a  definite  choice.  A  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  a  President,  or  a  leader  of  a  party  may  sometimes 
be  more  advantageously  elected  for  seven  yeai’s  than  in 
perpetuity.  While  Lord  Hartington  was  the  nominal 
head  of  the  party,  and  perhaps  the  real  director  of  its 
counsels,  there  would  be  time  to  ascertain  whether  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  or  some  younger  member  of  the  party  might  not 
disclose  himself  as  the  destined  chief.  In  the  meantime 
no  candidate  who  has  hitherto  been  suggested  would  be 
equally  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance. 


EUROPE  IN  ARMS. 

THE  great  rivals  in  arms  of  1870  have  within  the  last 
few  days  been  engaged  in  discussing  their  respective 
schemes  for  applying  the  military  lessons  which  the  war 
taught  them.  The  Germans,  being  the  conquerors,  were 
naturally  satisfied  with  the  system  that  had  won  them 
victory.  Those  who  guide  Germany  in  military  matters 
did  not  want  their  system  altered,  but  merely  its  scope 
enlarged.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  numerical  pre¬ 
ponderance  with  which  in  1870  Germany  had  overwhelmed 
France.  It  was  open  to  France  not  only  to  adopt  a  better 
system,  but  to  have  a  very  much  larger  army.  To  meet 
this  larger  French  army  there  must  be  an  increased  German 
army,  and  the  only  question  was  the  ultimate  limit  of 
military  expansion.  In  order  not  to  make  two  bites  of  a 
cherry,  the  German  authorities  determined  to  ask  that  the 
Landsturm  should  be  made  available  in  time  of  Avar,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  every  groivn  man  not  physically  dis¬ 
qualified,  under  forty-three  years  of  age,  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  fight  his  country’s  battles.  This,  it  is  calculated, 
will  give  Germany  2,800,000  soldiers  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  and  Avith  this  force  even  Count  Moltke  may  be 
presumed  to  be  content.  The  Landsturm  is  to  be  regularly 
drilled  and  organized  so  that  its  services  may  be  at  the 
immediate  command  of  the  authorities.  Those  Avho  belong 
to  it  may  be  transferred  into  the  Landwchr  as  the  needs 
of  war  may  demand,  and  no  general  levy  of  the  Land¬ 


sturm  is  to  be  required.  The  authorities  will  not 
have  to  proclaim  the  country  in  danger,  thus  exhibiting  a 
consciousness  of  weakness  to  the  enemy.  They  will  merely 
order  the  Landsturm  in  any  district  they  may  select  to 
place  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Office.  There  will 
be  nothing  like  notoriety,  nothing  exceptional,  to  call 
general  attention.  This  enormous  reserve  will  be  quietly 
ordered  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  such 
manner  as  the  plan  of  a  campaign  may  make  advisable. 
Not  only  will  there  be  a  nation  in  arms,  but  the  nation  in 
arms  will  be  made  to  act  for  the  purposes  of  Avar  with  the 
perfection  of  machinery  Avliich  has  hitherto  been  only 
applied  to  regular  armies.  The  German  Parliament  Avas 
perfectly  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  sacrifices  Avhich  it 
was  making  in  agreeing  to  these  proposals.  But,  looking 
on  the  army  as  an  insurance  against  real  and  indisputable 
dangers,  it  could  not  find  any  point  at  which  to  stop  short 
of  making  its  insurance  as  solid  and  substantial  as  possible. 
With  France  on  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other, 
Germany  feels  its  existence  to  depend  on  its  army,  and  on 
the  size  of  its  army.  If  the  regular  army  and  the  Land- 
Avehr  are  not  sufficient,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  utilize  the  Landsturm ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  utilized  at 
all,  it  had  better  be  so  utilized  as  to  give  effectual 
assistance  in  time  of  Avar.  In  France,  the  recent  discussion 
has  turned  not  so  much  on  the  size  as  on  the  system  of 
the  army.  When  the  projects  for  calling  out  men  already 
adopted  have  been  carried  into  effect,  France  will  have  an 
army,  all  told,  of  about  1,800,000  men,  and  with  this  figure 
she  is  content.  What  had  to  be  decided  was  how  the  army 
should  be  organized  as  to  its  formation,  the  Government 
insisting  that  there  should  be  six,  and  its  opponents  in  the 
Assembly  that  there  should  be  four,  companies  to  a 
battalion.  The  argument  against  the  Government  Avas  that 
four  companies  conduced  to  the  successful  action  of  an 
army  in  loose  formation,  that  the  Germans  had  won  their 
victories  by  this  loose  formation,  and  that  France  must 
condescend  to  be  taught  by  her  conquerors.  The  chief 
argument  which  weighed  Avith  the  Government  was  that 
it  conceived  that,  if  the  system  of  four  companies  Avas 
adopted,  fewer  officers  would  be  wanted,  whereas  the  War 
Office  is  already  overwhelmed  Avith  officers  whom  it  cannot 
employ  actively.  A  convenient  though  expensive  com¬ 
promise  Avas  effected.  The  system  of  four  companies  was 
adopted,  and  the  lessons  of  the  German  war  were  so  far 
taken  to  heart ;  but  two  captains  were  given  to  each  com¬ 
pany,  so  that  employment  Avas  at  once  secured  for  a  great 
number  of  officers.  The  Finance  Minister,  rather  than  the 
War  Minister,  is  likely  to  be  made  anxious  by  the  result. 

When  the  system  of  universal  conscription  lately  esta¬ 
blished  in  Russia  has  borne  its  full  fruits,  the  total  nominal 
strength  of  the  Russian  army  is  calculated  at  3.300,000 
men.  This  is  half  a  million  in  excess  of  the  German  force, 
but  the  vast  extent  of  the  Russian  dominions  must  always 
make  it  more  difficult  to  concentrate  Russian  than  German 
armies ;  and  for  the  present  Russia  has  not  enough  officer’s 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  so  vast  an  army.  The 
German  army  is  therefore,  and  must  for  some  time  remain, 
the  first  army  in  the  world.  The  arming  of  the  greater 
PoAvers  has,  however,  made  it  necessary  that  lesser  Powers 
should  follow  in  their  wake,  and  not  only  Austria  and 
Italy,  but  smaller  States  like  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
SAvitzerland,  are  doing  their  best  to  make  their  armies 
efficient.  Spain  exhausts  itself  in  raising  armies  to  fight 
each  other,  and  Turkey  exhausts  itself  in  raising  an  army 
Avhich  it  is  not  alloAved  to  use.  Europe  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  in  arms  from  one  end  to  the  other,  although 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  or  assignable  cause  of  Avar ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  are  the  probable  causes  of 
such  a  state  of  things  P  It  is  often  assumed  that  it  is 
necessarily  a  temporary  state  of  things,  and  it  would  be 
very  comforting  to  discover  the  grounds  on  which  this 
assumption  is  based.  In  old  days  it  was  said  that 
preparations  for  Avar  vzere  so  costly  that  Avar  was 
cheaper,  and  that  therefore  war  Avould  come  and  then 
armies  Avould  be  reduced.  But  the  present  arming  of 
Europe  is  after,  not  before,  a  war.  The  lesson  of  the  last 
war  Avas  that  victory  lay  with  the  nation  which  had  made 
the  longest  and  most  permanent  preparations,  and  not  with 
that  which  was  capable  of  the  greatest  spasmodic  effort. 
No  Avar  could  be  more  decisive  than  the  war  of  1870,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  decisive  war  is  that  both  the 
conquered  and  the  conquerors  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  henceforth  to  get  every 
available  man  ready  for  battle.  The  exhaustion  con- 
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sequent  on  these  great  increases  of  military  force  is 
also  considerably  exaggerated.  It  is  the  ordinary  regular 
army  that  is  the  chief  burden  on  the  country,  and  the 
expense  of  efficient  reserves  is  comparatively  slight.  An 
extra  million  or  two  goes  a  long  way  when  spent  on 
oro'anizing  reserves  consisting  of  men  who  have  been 
taught  service  in  their  youth,  who  are  obliged  to  do 
what  they  are  told,  and  are  not  carried,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  training,  far  away  from  their  homes.  Some 
amount  of  labour  is,  no  doubt,  withdrawn  from  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  operations,  and  so  far  the 
country  is  poorer.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even 
from  a  money  point  of  view,  a  country  really  loses 
by  large  masses  of  its  male  population  being  passed  through 
the  army.  Service  quickens  the  intelligence,  fortifies 
the  frame,  and  increases  greatly  the  stores  of  information 
of  those  who  serve.  Germans,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  much  by  the  military  demands  made  on  them  in  their 
youth,  considering  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  they  are 
cutting  out  English  traders,  and  even  in  England  are 
seizing  on  whole  branches  and  even  centres  ot  trade  as 
their  own.  Nor  are  the  political  effects  of  this  arming  of 
nations  to  be  overlooked.  Even  in  a  pecuniary  sense  they 
are  highly  important.  Each  nation  as  a  whole  is  made  to 
act  more  together.  There  is  a  decreasing  wish  to  disturb 
the  fabric  of  society,  and  the  Government  becomes  more 
powerful,  not  perhaps  because  it  can  more  effectually  sup¬ 
press  its  own  special  enemies,  but  because  it  is  looked  on 
more  as  the  exponent  of  the  national  will  and  the  guardian 
of  the  national  interests.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  State 
has  to  borrow,  it  can  borrow  on  better  terms.  Among  the 
causes  which  tend  to  keep  the  French  Funds  at  a  respect¬ 
able  height,  none  perhaps  is  so  powerful  as  the  perception 
that  even  the  present  miserable,  distracted  Assembly  is 
ready  to  do  everything  to  make  the  army  strong ;  and  the 
Russian  Funds  have  not  for  years  been  so  high  as  they  have 
been  since  the  universal  conscription  was  introduced. 

Instead  of  these  vast  preparations  leading  to  immediate 
war,  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  preparations  on  a  smaller 
scale,  they  lead,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  peace.  There  is  no 
longer  any  umbrage  taken  at  an  increase  of  forces,  whereas 
in  old  days,  if  a  great  Power  added  a  hundred  thousand 
men  to  its  regular  army,  its  neighbours  thought  themselves 
entitled,  if  they  dared,  to  ask  for  explanation.  When  it  is 
once  assumed  that  every  competent  male  subject  is  to  bo  a 
soldier,  asking  explanations  as  to  an  increased  army  would  be 
like  asking  a  neighbouring  country  what  on  earth  it  meant 
by  having  an  increasing  population.  War,  too,  will  now 
touch  so  many  persons,  affect  the  peace  of  so  many  families, 
and  imperil  so  many  interests,  that  nations  on  the  eve  of 
war  will  no  longer  feel  the  light  heart  with  which  they 
sent  paid  champions  to  die  for  their  country.  Wars  of  re¬ 
venge  or  of  territorial  aggrandizement  will  not  be  under¬ 
taken  without  much  balancing  of  advantages.  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  kind  of  peace  which  this  state  of 
things  will  produce  may  be  compatible  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  many  high-handed  transactions.  Just  now  the 
armed  Powers  are  occupying  their  energy  with  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  moment  they  are  bent  on 
making  Turkey  merely  keep  peace.  Theyaltogetker  ignorethe 
troops  and  the  ironclads  of  which  Western  creditors  have 
made  gifts  in  such  handsome  numbers  to  the  Sultan.  A 
quarrel  breaks  out  between  Turkey  and  Montenegro. 
The  pride  of  the  Ottoman,  the  despair  of  the  mountaineer, 
the  religious  frenzy  of  both,  are  excited ;  and  war  seems 
imminent.  The  representatives  of  the  great  Continental 
Powers  assemble  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done  ;  and  the 
decision  they  come  to  is  that  a  Vizier  must  resign.  This 
seems  simple,  and  very  possibly  such  a  grand  way  of 
regulating  its  internal  affairs  may  be  all  that  Turkey 
deserves  to  receive  from  its  masters.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  attempts  might  be  made  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  other 
powerful  countries  in  the  same  way,  and  the  independence 
or  even  the  existence  of  small  Powers  might  be  sacrificed 
to  the  concerted  arrangements  of  big  Powers  who  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  war  with  each  other.  Questions  that  may 
cause  England  great  anxiety  may  arise,  even  though  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  not  broken.  In  order  to  make  our 
voice  heard  in  the  decision  of  such  questions,  we  must  make 
it  recognized,  not  only  that  we  ourselves  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  attack,  but  that  within  the  natural  limits  of 
our  action  we  can  strike  a  hard  blow  if  we  strike  at  all.  It 
is  enough  if  our  army  is  efficient,  but  it  is  not  enough 
unless  our  navy  is  overwhelming. 


MINISTERIAL  PROSPECTS. 

MINISTRIES,  like  men,  cannot  be  called  happy  before 
they  die,  and'  possibly  when  the  present  Ministry 
comes  to  an  end  it  may  be  a  part  of  its  history  that  the 
Session  which  now  appears  to  open  so  brightly  before  it 
was  not  unmarked  by  disaster.  But  no  Ministry  could 
enter  on  a  Session  with  brighter  prospects.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  opposition  to  it  visible  in  any  quarter.  The 
constituencies  are,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  in  precisely  the 
same  mood  now  as  a  year  ago.  The  Liberal  party  has 
not  even  begun  to  recover  from  its  breakdown.  There 
is  no  call  on  the  Cabinet  to  do  much  ;  but  if  they 
choose  to  do  little,  and  to  do  that  little  well, 
they  are  sure  of  friendly  criticism,  steady  majori¬ 
ties,  and  sincere  applause.  Since  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  nothing  has  taken  place  which  could  force  upon 
them  the  decision  of  any  doubtful  or  difficult  point.  If 
the  revenue  has  not  been  springing  forwards  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  it  will  in  all  probability  show  a  general  result 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  justify  the  last  Budget.  As  to 
religious  matters,  those  who  like  a  Protestant  champion 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  Mi’.  Diseaeli  is  the  elder 
brother  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  those  who  dislike 
theological  indiscretion  in  statesmen  cannot  but  own  that 
here  too  the  two  leaders  are  on  an  equality.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  also  are  still  amply  enjoying  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  belong  to  them  as  a  party.  They  can  do  things  with¬ 
out  offence  which,  if  done  by  Liberals,  would  awaken  howls 
of  indignation.  They  have  the  privilege  of  being  always 
treated,  not  as  perfect  enemies,  but  as  imperfect  friends. 
If  they  interfere  with  the  right  to  State-paid  labour  in 
the  dockyards,  this  is  not  set  down  to  the  parsimony  which 
notoriously  disgraced  the  Liberals,  but  merely  to  some  of 
those  mysterious  reasons  to  which  gentlemen  with  be¬ 
nevolent  hearts  have  occasionally  to  bow.  If  they 
cut  down  the  list  of  Irish  judges,  the  Irish  C-ESARS 
wonder  that  it  should  be  Brutus  w’ho  stabs  them,  but  they 
do  not  resent  the  blow  as  if  it  came  from  an  adversary. 
If  a  Conservative  Colonial  Secretary  interferes  to  protect 
a  native  race,  he  receives  no  reproach  for  deserting  the 
cause  of  gallant  Anglo-Saxons  under  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  founders  of  an  Empire.  This  is  exceedingly 
pleasant  for  Conservatives.  They  can  harass,  and  their 
harassing  is  merely  styled  firmness.  They  can  put  down 
abuses,  and  are  blessed  by  their  victims,  or  at  least  no  one 
listens  to  their  victims  if  they  complain.  Had  Mr. 
Ayrton  ventured  on  the  vigorous  steps  by  which  Lord 
John  Manners  has  recently  signalized  his  tenure  of  power 
at  the  Post  Office,  his  tyranny,  his  bullying,  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  vested  interests,  would  have  made  the  cup  of  Civil 
Service  indignation  run  over.  But  then,  in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Ayrton  is  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  in  the  next  place  he  is  a 
Liberal. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Conservatives  enjoy  this 
exceptional  freedom  from  hostile  criticism ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  discipline  of 
their  party.  Liberals  vote  with  their  party  on  grand 
occasions,  but  they  do  as  they  please  in  minor  matters. 
They  have  no  notion  of  not  telling  their  leaders  of  their 
mistakes.  They  freely  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  forcing 
the  hands  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  follow.  They 
regret  this,  and  are  puzzled  about  that,  and  want  explana¬ 
tions  and  concessions  of  all  kinds.  The  Conservatives  go 
on  the  much  simpler  plan  of  backing  up  what  their  men  do, 
and  starting  nothing  on  their  own  account.  Nor  does 
this  habit  of  discipline  benefit  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  merely  in  matters  of  administration.  It  equally 
benefits  it  in  the  sphere  of  legislation.  If  a  Liberal 
Government  is  thought  to  be  getting  too  Conservative, 
hosts  of  minor  Liberal  members  are  ready  to  bring  in  Bills 
of  a  more  or  less  advanced  order,  not  with  the  hope  of 
carrying  them,  but  merely  that  they  may  keep  up  an 
atmosphere  of  general  excitement,  and  may  prevent  the 
Ministry  from  going  to  sleep.  But  if  a  Conservative 
Ministry  is  thought  to  be  getting  too  Liberal,  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  who  hold  this  opinion  keep  quiet.  It  might  be  a 
great  annoyance  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Government  if  those 
Conservatives  who  really  hold  the  opinions  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  especially  those  of  the  party  were  to  bring  in 
Bills  calculated  to  raise  awkward  questions.  But  from  this 
annoyance  the  Cabinet  can  be  sure  it  will  be  free.  A  Con¬ 
servative  would  be  thought  disloyal  to  his  party  if  he 
hampered  his  leaders  by  taking  a  step  the  exact 
parallel  to  which  is  taken  without  any  concern  by 
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independent  Liberals  under  a  Liberal  Ministry.  Thus 
free  in  a  great  measure  from  criticism,  and  sure  to 
have  little  of  their  time  wasted  by  random  proposals  of 
legislation  on  their  own  side,  a  Conservative  Government 
can  really  hope  to  achieve  much  in  a  Session,  if  it  sets 
about  the  task  in  the  right  way.  Its  one  danger  comes  from 
the  nature  of  the  duties  which  it  may  very  properly  seek  to 
perform.  So  far  as  it  has  to  concern  itself  with  really  im¬ 
portant  questions,  it  is  quite  safe  unless  the  Cabinet  has 
been  guilty  of  some  egregious  blunder.  If  it  brings  in  a 
large  measure,  and  treats  it  in  at  all  an  adequate  way,  and 
confides  its  conduct  to  competent  hands,  it  has  only  to 
press  on  its  Bill,  and  is  sure  to  carry  it.  Such  a  measure 
as  the  Judicature  Bill  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Caiens  may 
be  as  bold,  and  may  deal  with  interests  and  prejudices  in 
as  trenchant  a  manner,  as  its  authors  please.  It  is  sure  to 
pass  if  the  Government  determines  to  have  it  passed.  But 
Conservatives  have  a  much  more  difficult  class  of  -work 
to  get  through.  As  they  wish  at  once  to  do  something, 
and  to  avoid  blazing  questions,  they  take  up  social 
questions  as  to  which  legislation  is,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  very  much  needed.  It  is  quite  right  they  should  do 
this.  It  is  a  field  which  they  have  always  claimed  as 
specially  their  own.  But  the  difficulty  they  have  to  en¬ 
counter  is  that  on  such  matters  each  man  thinks  him¬ 
self  quite  as  good  a  judge  as  any  one  else.  No  one  has 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  his  powers  as  to  recognize  that 
he  is  not  qualified  to  understand  sewers,  or  Friendly 
Societies,  or  precautions  against  railway  accidents. 
Very  probably  the  Minister  who  has  charge  of  the  Bill 
is  willing  to  allow  that  he  has  no  very  great  confidence 
in  the  superiority  of  his  wisdom  or  knowledge  on  such 
matters,  and  is  willing  to  accept  advice.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  loses  control  over  the  Bill,  and  over  the  general 
distribution  of  the  hours  of  business.  It  cannot  push 
its  Bill  forward,  and  begins  to  be  thought  ineffective 
and  weak.  It  loses  credit,  and  is  considered  not  to  be 
much  of  a  Ministry  after  all.  If  the  danger  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry  is  in  its  large  measures,  the  danger  of  a 
Conservative  Ministry  is  in  its  small  ones. 

Whether  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition  is  a  gain  to  the  Conservatives 
is  a  question  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  To  Mr. 
Disraeli  personally  it  is  unquestionably  a  loss.  To  have 
some  one  worth  doing  one’s  best  to  beat  is  the  first  condition 
of  an  interesting  combat ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  need  not  very 
seriously  exert  himself  to  show  a  superiority  to  those 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has  left  behind  him.  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  lost  the  only  source  of  pleasurable  excitement  on  which 
he  could  rely,  and  he  has  also  lost  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  bring  home  to  his  followers  the  odc  special  value  of 
his  leadership,  and  to  make  them  see  that  he  could  do  for 
them  what  no  one  else  could  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Conservatives  are  now  relieved  from  one  great  difficulty. 
They  need  not  be  anxious  about  the  succession  to  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Hitherto  they  could  not  be  altogether  free  from 
dismay  when  they  considered  that  some  unlucky  accident 
might  any  day  leave  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or  Mr. 
Hardy  to  face  unsupported  the  overwhelming  batteries  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  oratory.  But  they  may  now  repose  in 
the  happy  confidence  that  their  men  will  do  perfectly  well 
to  answer  Lord  Hartington  or  Mr.  Forster.  There  was 
always,  too,  a  possibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  some  political 
field  of  which  he  is  specially  the  master,  not  only  criticizing 
the  proposals  of  the  Ministry,  but  indicating  the  outlines 
of  something  so  much  better  that  a  regret  at  his  not 
being  in  office  might  creep  over  the  variable  minds  of  the 
constituencies.  Nothing  of  the  sort  need  be  feared 
now,  and  the  foremost  men  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  trusted  not  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  parties  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  inventions. 
But,  although  the  opposition  to  which  the  Ministry  will  be 
exposed  must  be  much  less  powerful  than  it  would  have 
been  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  heartily  thrown  himself  into 
the  task  of  rallying  and  consolidating  his  party,  anything 
is  better  for  the  Opposition  than  that  it  should  be  in  the 
unhappy  position  in  which  it  was  last  Session,  when  the 
nominal  leader,  after  long  absences,  appeared  as  the  whim 
seized  him,  and  none  of  his  supporters  had  the  vaguest 
notion  when  he  would  come,  or  when  he  would  go,  or 
what  he  would  say,  or  which  side  of  any  question  he  would 
take.  At  any  rate  the  Opposition  may  hope  now  to 
behave  like  an  Opposition,  and  to  jog  on  in  a  humble  and 
useful  manner. 


TIIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  PIUS  IX. 

HE  announcement  of  a  review  of  the  Speeches  of  Pius 
IX.  excited  interest  and  curiosity  on  account  rather  of 
the  reputed  author  than  of  the  object  of  his  criticism.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  derange  the  transparent  veil  which  covers  the 
name  of  the  reviewer.  Archbishop  Manning  will  perhaps  feel 
thatasecond  breach  has  been  made  in  a  friendship  of  five-and- 
forty  years  through  the  conclusive  refutation  by  the  anony¬ 
mous  writer  of  a  charge  of  inaccuracy  which  the  zealous 
prelate,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  “  bold  controversialist,”  had 
preferred  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
has  not  generally  been  supposed  to  include  among  his 
varied  accomplishments  any  considerable  faculty  of  amus¬ 
ing  his  readers ;  but  the  essentially  comic  nature  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  subject  has  elicited  a  vein  of  playfulness,  and  supplies 
the  place  of  humour.  Don  Pasquale  de  Franciscis,  the 
compiler  and  editor  of  the  speeches,  seems  to  emulate  in 
his  sycophantic  exaltation  the  marvellous  hyperboles  of  the 
Pope.  As  the  reviewer  neatly  says,  Don  Pasquale  always 
goes  mad  in  white  linen  when  the  Pope  goes  mad  in  white 
satin.  The  gaiety  of  spirit  which  is  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  Papal  extravagances  finds  a  still  more 
remarkable  expression  in  an  unexpected  play  upon 
words  : — “  While  other  Governments  generally  are  here  and 
“  there  admonished,  even  when  they  are  guilty  of  no  sin  of 
“  commission,  as  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  to  restore  the 
“  Pope,  there  is  one  which  receives  his  warmest  commenda- 
“  tions.  It  is  the  ‘  glorious  ’  Republic  of  the  Equator, 
“  which,  ‘  amidst  the  complicity  by  silence  of  the  Powers 
“  ‘  of  Europe,’  sent  its  poor  feeble  bark  (we  mean  its  vocal 
“  bark  ;  probably  it  possesses  no  other)  across  the  Atlantic 
“  to  proclaim — 

“  Auditum  adinissi  risum  tfineatis  amici  ? — 

“  the  principle  of  the  restoration  by  foreign  arms  of  the 
“  Papal  throne.”  The  contrast  of  the  vocal  or  canine  bark 
with  the  probably  non'existent  naval  bark  of  the  South 
American  Republic  is  not  a  good  pun ;  indeed  it  is  a 
very  bad  pun ;  but  everybody  will  like  the  eminent  re¬ 
viewer  beuer  for  making  a  pun  at  all.  The  substance  of 
whom  he  is  the  shadow  would  have  profited  in  public  life 
as  in  literary  composition  by  an  occasional  digression  into 
harmless  trilling. 

The  review  of  the  Pope’s  speeches,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  lively  and  severe,  will  perhaps  reassure  alarmists  who 
absurdly  suspected  the  veteran  friend  of  Italy  of  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  subject  himself  to  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the 
Pope.  The  reviewer  denounces  with  just  indignation  the 
language  in  which  foreigners,  some  of  them  unfortunately 
English  noblemen,  have  spoken  of  the  Italian  Government 
while  they  were  enjoying  its  protection.  “  After  more 
“  slang  of  the  same  kind — from  persons  acting  entirely  be- 
“  yond  their  right  this  language  deserves  no  better  name — 
“  the  Addressers  gave  place  to  the  Addressed,  who  assures 
“  them  that  all  that  they  have  said  is  true,”  including  their 
remark  that  Peter  alive  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  will  be 
ever  admirable  in  his  heroic  resolution  against  Herod,  who 
is  no  other  than  the  King  of  Italy.  The  Italian  Government 
has  perhaps  acted  wisely  in  allowing  the  self-styled  prisoner 
of  the  Vatican  the  unbounded  license  which  he  has  grossly 
abused.  Anile  scolding  loses  much  of  its  effect  when  it  is 
uttered  in  perfect  and  assured  impunity.  Whatever  may  be 
the  feeling  of  ill-informed  English  fanatics,  Italians  are 
not  likely  to  forget  the  political  condition  to  which  the 
Pope  incessantly  recurs  as  an  ideal  state  which  must  here¬ 
after  be  restored  by  Divine  intervention.  “  The  Pope  speaks 
“  of  it  with  a  coolness,  an  exultation,  a  yearning  self-com- 
“  placent  desire  which  would  deserve  no  other  name  than 
“  that  of  a  brutal  inhumanity  were  it  not,”  &c.  A  person¬ 
age  who,  but  for  some  extenuating  circumstances,  might  be 
justly  accused  of  brutal  inhumanity  is  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  by  his  critic  as  a  divine  and  inspired  being.  “We 
“  had  already  and  often  seen  Infallibility  in  full  dress,  hi 
“  peacock’s  plumes ;  Infallibility  fenced  about  with  well 
“  set  lines  of  theological  phrases,  impenetrable  by  us  the 
“  multitude,  the  uninitiated.  But  Don  Pasquale  has  taken 
“  us  behind  the  scenes.  He  has  shown  us  Infallibility 
“  in  the  closet,  Infallibility  in  dishabille,  Infallibility  able  to 
“  cut  its  capers  at  will,  to  indulge  in  its  wildest  romps  with 
“  freedom  and  impunity.”  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Newman  may 
plausibly  contend  that  the  Church  attributes  no  infallible 
authority  to  the  colloquial  or  declamatory  nonsense  which 
may  proceed  from  Popes ;  but  the  reviewer  conclusively 
shows  that  both  Pius  IX.  and  his  flatterers  claim  for  his 
political  speeches  and  for  himself  an  irviolable  sanctity 
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which  would  he  incompatible  with  human  error.  A 
“  crowd  of  three  thousand  persons  shouts  V  lva  u 
“  ‘  Pontetice  Infallibile  !’  A  lawyer,  speaking  for  a  conclave 
“  of  lawyers,  reveres  4  the  great  Pope,  the  superlatively 
“  ‘  great  King,  the  master  of  his  faith,  the  most  loving 
»  ‘lather  of  his  soul.’  ”  The  mob  of  devotees  and  satellites 
in  the  courts  of  the  Vatican,  and  throughout  the  Roman 
world  disregards  the  subtle  definitions  by  which  a  great 
logician  reduces  incredible  pretensions  into  forms  less 
shocking  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  Don 
Pasquale,  if  he  expressed  his  real  opinion,  would  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  m  preference  to 

the  apology  of  Dr.  Newman.  _  „  .  . 

If  the  Pope  had  not  retained  even  since  the  loss  oi  nis 
temporal  dominions  a  political  position,  his  eccentricities 
would  merely  serve  as  matter  of  instruction  and  amusement 
to  those  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman  communion. 
The  bombastic  phrases  quoted  from  Don  .Pasquale’s  com¬ 
pilation  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  are  curious  illustrations 
of  the  quality  which  is  admired  by  some  Frenchmen  under 
the  title  of  logic.  They  express  nothing  but  what  is  im¬ 
plicitly  contained  in  the  most  moderate  language  which  is 
habitually  applied  to  the  Pope.  Don  Pasquale’s  compila¬ 
tion  resembles  an  extract  from  Swift’s  Tale  oj  a  Tub,  which 
also  was  a  logical  exposition  of  the  genuine  claims  of  the 
Roman  Church.  If  the  Pope  really  possessed  almost  any 
one  of  the  attributes  which  he  claims,  it  would  follow  that 
he  was  entitled  to  universal  dominion  and  to  implicit 
obedience.  It  is  natural  that  when  he  is  relegated  into  his 
spiritual  province  he  should,  dwell  more  and  more  fondly 
on  his  superhuman  pretensions.  The  Popes  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  were  Italian  princes,  immersed  in  petty  diplomacy 
and  family  jobs,  who  were  united  by  common  interests  and 
common  moral  infirmities  with  their  secular  neighbours. 
The  projectors  of  an  Italian  Federation  under  Pius  IX.  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  fellow- creature  who  might  exercise  a 
limited  power  for  the  public  good.  He  now  consoles  himself 
with  dreams,  such  as  little  children  are  trained  to  flatter 
in  rhymes  which  announce  that  shortly  Pius 
Kegnerh  sul  mondo  intiero. 

His  absolute  supremacy  over  his  spiritual  subjects,  and 
especially  over  his  clergy,  is  concentrated  and  strengthened 
as  its  area  is  narrowed.  Ecclesiastical  critics  complain 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Romish  Church  have  been  deprived 
of  their  legitimate  authority  in  favour  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  servile  and  profane  adulation  which 
surrounds  the  Papal  throne  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
Byzantium  or  in  Asia  ;  and  Pius  IX.,  like  some  of  the 
weaker  Roman  Emperors,  has  taught  himself  almost  to 
believe  in  the  epithets  which  describe  his  unapproachable 
sublimity.  At  his  'death,  or  perhaps  during  his  life,  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  official  title  of  “  Great  ”  for  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Church  in  alienating 
the  allegiance  of  Europe,  and  in  adding  two  or  three 
articles  to  the  creed. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Prussia, 
and  for  the  annoyance  which  is  borne  with  a  prudent  dis¬ 
play  of  indifference  by  Italy,  it  might  almost  be  supposed 
that  the  Pope  had  withdrawn  from  practical  interference 
in  politics  into  the  abstract  contemplation  of  his  own  sacred 
pre-eminence.  To  Prince  Bismarck  he  is  still  a  real  and 
formidable  enemy,  and  a  celebrated  English  statesman  has 
persuaded  himself  that  the  Vatican  dogma  involves  in¬ 
jurious  political  consequences.  The  chief  of  the  French 
Legitimists  accepts  the  dedication  of  Don  Pasquale’s  book 
in  language  which  perhaps  implies  a  pledge  that  a  restored 
French  Monarchy  would  make  war  on  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Holy  See.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  alarms 
which  may  be  felt  in  Germany,  in  England,  or  in  France, 
are,  like  the  Papal  pretensions  on  which  they  are  founded, 
mere  anachronisms.  The  partial  deference  which  is  paid 
to  the  last  temporal  ruler  among  the  Popes  will  not  be 
extended  to  his  successor ;  nor  will  another  Pope  be  able 
with  success  to  assume  the  character  of  a  prisoner  and  a 
marty'r.  The  fawning  courtiers  of  Pius  IX.  deprive  them¬ 
selves  by  their  exaggerated  personal  flattery  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  permanently  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
His  transcendent  excellence  cannot  plausibly  be  attributed 
to  the  next  incumbent  of  the  Papacy.  The  commencement 
of  a  future  reign  will  be  watched  with  interest  wholly  un¬ 
mingled  with  anxiety.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  perhaps 
attaches  an  undue  importance  to  the  extravagant  language 
which  he  ridicules  and  condemns ;  but  the  reproaches 
which  have  been  addressed  to  him  on  account  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  publication  are  unreasonable  and  unjust.  It  is  an  his¬ 


torical,  though  perhaps  not  an  important,  event,  that  a 
dignitary  who  is  still  courted  by  two  rival  candidates  for 
the  throne  of  Spain  should  not  lose  his  influence  by  the 
habit  of  prattling  after  the  fashion  which  is  described  m 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Few  English  readers  are  likely  to 
study  Don  Pasquale’s  work ;  and  they  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  illustrative  extracts. 


LORD  CAIRNS  AS  A  LAW  REFORMER. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (ap¬ 
parently  not  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  re¬ 
calls  attention  to  what  is  likely  to  prove  the  great  topic  of 
the  coming  Session.  Free  from  the  distraction  oi  all 
blazinn-  questions,  safe  in  the  arms  of  a  faithful  majority, 
with  a  well-assured  prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  Cabinet  can  afford  to  frame  their  programme  with  a 
view  rather  to  utility  than  to  party  triumph.  First 
anion o-  the  unfinished  works  which  it  devolves  on  them 
to  complete  is  the  great  measure  of  Law  Reform  which 
has  taken  shape  in  the  Judicature  Act  and  the  Judicature 
Rules.  When  Lord  Selbokne  introduced  the  Bill  which 
has  since  ripened  into  the  Judicature  Act,  we  pointed  out 
that,  with  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Cairns,.  it  was  in  his 
power  to  pass  almost  any  measure  of  Law  Relorm  which  he 
thought  desirable.  The  event  justified  our  anticipation. 
Any  "reform  approved  by  Lord  Cairns  was  certain  to  com¬ 
mand  the  unquestioning  support  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while 
Lord  Selbokne  and  his  associates  were  equally  secure  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Things  have  changed  since  1873, 
and  what  we  then  said  of  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cairns 
combined  may  now  be  said  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  alone. 
Supported  as  he  is  by  the  confidence  of  an  ample  majority 
in  each  House,  he  possesses  a  power  ot  reforming  our 
judicial  administration  which  not  one  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors  ever  enjoyed.  It  is  a  splendid  opportunity. 
What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  Will  he  be  content,  after  the 
additional  experience  which  has  been  gained  since  1873, 
to  bring  the  Statute  and  the  Rules  into  operation  without 
any  material  rectification,  or  will  he  bend  all  his  eneigies 
to  the  task  of  making  the  comprehensive  Reform  which 
Loi’d  Selborne  imagined  perfect  and  complete  before  he 
ventures  upon  the  great  experiment  ? 

The  Quarterly  Review  pleads  for  the  consolidation  and 
completion  of  the  new  code  of  procedure  which,  as  matters 
now  stand,  would  have  to  be  picked  (at  infinite  cost  to 
suitors)  out  of  two  documents — the  Schedule  to  the  Act, 
and  the  subsequently  framed  Rules — which  are  avowedly  in¬ 
complete,  frequently  obscure,  and  not  always  consistent  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  broad  principles  on  which  they  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  based.  The  magnitude  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  task  are  far  greater  than  superficial  observers 
would  imagine  ;  but  the  more  arduous  it  is,  the  more  im¬ 
perious  is  the  necessity  of  the  undertaking.  Every  diffi¬ 
culty  which  is  grappled  with  and  conquered  before  the  new 
edict  goes  forth  will  save  litigants  in  years  to  come  a  host 
of  difficulties  which  they  will  otherwise  have  to  face  at 
their  own  peril.  More  than  that,  every  obstacle  to  the 
smooth  working  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  is  removed 
by  anticipation  will  be  one  chance  more  of  preventing  our 
reconstituted  tribunals  from  lapsing  into  the  very  condi¬ 
tion  from  which  Lord  Selborne’s  measure  was  intended  to 
extricate  them.  No  one  can  so  much  as  guess  beforehand 
what  the  practical  effect  of  the  Judicature  Act  will  be. 
There  is  one  school  of  which  Lord  Penzance  once  made 
himself  a  distinguished  spokesman  who  think  that  the 
change  effected  by  it  will  be  and  ought  to  be  more  nominal 
than  real.  There  is  an  opposite  school  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  the  magic  of  the  Statute  will  transform 
everything,  from  the  title  of  a  cause  to  the  tone  of  a  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  new  system  ideally  perfect  will  spring 
at  once  into  mature  existence. 

Another  view  very  widely  entertained  is  that  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Act  must  depend  wholly  on  the  construction 
which  may  be  put  upon  the  Schedule  and  the  Rules ;  that 
those  documents  are  so  marred  by  omissions  and  ambigui¬ 
ties  that  on  very  many  points  no  settled  meaning  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  got  out  of  them  until  after  years  of  costly  litiga¬ 
tion  ;  that  when  the  final  interpretation  is  reached,  if  it 
ever  should  be,  it  will  be  one  interpretation  in  one  division 
of  the  Court  and  another  in  another,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
supposed  unity  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  turn  out  to  be  a  dream.  Without  going  the 
whole  length  of  these  gloomy  views,  the  writer  in  the 
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Quarterly  ’Review  insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
editing  the  Schedule  and  the  Rules  in  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
vised  Schedule  to  an  amending  Act,  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  the  most  ruinous  confusion  and  perplexity 
hereafter ;  and  happily,  if  this  view  is  right,  there  is 
one  circumstance  which  will  largely  mitigate  the  ardu¬ 
ousness  of  the  undertaking.  What  we  think  comes  out 
very  clearly  from  the  investigation  is  that  there  are  no 
material  differences  of  opinion  on  any  questions  of 
principle.  The  blots  on  the  work  iu  its  present  half- 
iinislied  state  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  half- 
finished,  while  the  principles  which  underlie  it  are  found 
to  be  substantially  the  same  whether  they  are  sought 
for  in  Lord  Selborne’s  Schedule,  in  the  Rules  framed 
since  his  retirement,  or  in  the  Reports  of  Lord  Cairns’s 
Judicature  Commission,  on  which  the  whole  project  was 
originally  based.  In  order  to  prove  this,  the  Reviewer 
commences  his  inquiry  by  an  examination  of  the  primary 
maxims  by  which  the  Judicial  Investigation  of  Truth  ought 
to  be  governed.  For  the  reasoning  on  which  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  based  wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Review 
itself;  but  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  maxims  propounded  seem 
to  us  to  form  the  common  creed  of  what  has  been  called 
the  philosophical  school  of  Law  Reformers,  of  whom  Lord 
Cairns  may  in  some  sense  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  main 
conditions  insisted  on  are  these  : — 

1 .  F  all  discovery  on  both  sides  at  the  first  stage  of  every 
suit. 

2.  Untechnical  pleading. 

3.  Issues  of  fact  when  necessary  to  be  settled  by  the 
Court. 

4.  Trial  with  or  without  a  jury  as  the  Court  may  direct 
in  each  case. 

5.  Proof  by  the  Nisi  Prius  method  or  by  affidavit  as  the 
Court  may  direct  in  each  case. 

6.  Decision  of  legal  questions  by  a  single  Judge  of  First 
Instance,  subject  to  appeal  to  a  Court  of  many  Judges,  with 
a  further  appeal  to  the  ultimate  tribunal. 

7.  No  delegation  to  inferior  officers  of  any  strictly  ju¬ 
dicial  functions. 

We  need  not  consider  whether  any  of  these  conclusions 
might  be  improved  by  addition  or  modification.  In  the 
main,  at  any  rate,  they  are  the  maxims  of  common  sense, 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  they  are  maxims  which  must 
have  largely  influenced  the  framers  of  the  Schedule  and 
the  Rules.  But,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article,  these 
fundamental  principles,  chough  acknowledged  in  theory,  are 
none  of  them  effectually  reduced  to  a  working  shape.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  now  into  the  discussion  of  the 
details  from  which  this  inference  flows.  Nor  can  we  here 
examine  all  the  criticisms  applied  to  the  specific  provisions 
which  the  Rules  contain.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
thorough  consolidation  of  the  Schedule  and  the  Rules  into 
ono  complete  code  of  procedure  which  shall,  as  far  as  human 
ingenuity  can  compass  the  task,  exclude  all  ambiguity  and 
start  the  new  Court  with  a  system  of  practice  free  from 
the  tendency  (too  apparent  in  the  proposed  Rules) 
to  reproduce  the  dualism  which  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  to  destroy.  It  was  recognized  almost 
from  the  first  introduction  of  Lord  Selborne’s 
measure  that  the  gravest  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  contend  with  lay  in  the  utterly  conflicting 
systems  of  procedure  which  had  established  themselves  in 
our  rival  Courts.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  assimilate 
the  law  administered  in  Westminster  Flail  and  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  the  strongly  contrasted 
procedures  in  an  action  and  in  a  suit  into  anything  like 
harmony.  Lord  Selborne  attacked  this  obstacle  with 
.more  courage  than  he  showed  in  other  parts  of  his  scheme. 
He  framed  and  passed  his  Bill  on  the  principle  that  the 
rules  of  practice  in  force  in  ordinary  actions  and  suits  at 
Law  and  in  Equity  were  to  be  swept  away,  and  an  entirely 
new  machinery  (compounded  of  what  was  best  in  each) 
substituted  as  the  universal  rule  throughout  all  the 
divisions  of  the  contemplated  Court.  This  idea  was 
faithfully  carried  out  in  the  sketch  of  the  new  procedure 
—for  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  sketch — embodied  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  Act.  In  that  we  find  no  indication  that 
the  new  Rules  were  to  be  a  mere  graft  on  the  existing 
codes  of  procedure  ;  but  the  very  nomenclature  was 
changed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  a  new 
point  of  departure  was  to  bo  taken,  and  nothing  of  the 
past  retained,  unless  specially  incorporated  in  the  Rules 
which  the  Statute  authorized.  In  woi’king  out  this 


idea,  the  framers  of  the  Rules  began  by  abrogating  it 
altogether,  and  the  first  lines  of  their  draft  Rules  direct 
that  the  old  practice  shall  survive  wherever  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pressly  modified.  In  effect,  though  not  in  terms,  the 
proposed  Rules  direct  that  iu  all  matters  not  expressly 
dealt  with  (and  the  number  of  these  is  far  greater  than  of 
those  for  which  new  machinery  is  provided)  three  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  reproduce  the  old  Common 
Law  practice,  while  the  first  division  is  to  revive  the  very 
machinery  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  was  supposed 
to  be  abolished.  This  is  pro  lanto  a  repeal  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  letter,  of  the  Statute  itself.  Nor  is  this  the  only  danger 
of  the  kind,  for  the  wording  of  the  new  Rules  (whatever 
may  be  said  of  it  if  looked  at  as  the  nomenclature  of 
a  new  precedure)  is  such  as  to  make  them  almost  un¬ 
intelligible  as  a  graft  upon  either  of  the  pre-existing  sys¬ 
tems.  Nor  is  this  conflict  of  intention  between  the 
Schedule  and  the  Rules  the  only  hindrance  to  the  effectual 
working  of  the  future  Code.  A  Code  to  be  clear  aud 
serviceable  must  be  a  single  document.  In  place  of  that 
we  have  now  two  supplementary  Codes,  one  in  the 
Schedule  the  other  in  the  Rules,  out  of  harmony  with  one 
another,  and  still  more  out  of  harmony  with  the  diverse 
systems  into  which  they  are  to  be  pieced. 

It  is  clear  that,  even  if  the  details  were  far  more 
perfect  than  they  are,  such  machinery  could  not  work. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  revert  to  the  original  idea 
of  the  Act  and  to  create  a  new  Code  of  practice  complete 
in  itself  as  a  substitute  for  the  dual  system  which  the 
Act  proposed  to  abolish.  To  do  this,  and  to  do  it  iu 
accordance  with  sound  principles,  is  the  work  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  has  on  his  hands  if  he  desires  to  make 
the  projected  Reform  a  practical  success,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  he  will  accomplish  it.  Lord  Cairns’s  ante¬ 
cedents  have  proved  that  in  breadth  of  grasp  he  stands  first 
among  our  Law  Reformers.  The  original  impulse  towards 
all  that  has  been  done  was  given  by  him  to  the  Judicature 
Commission,  and  the  initiative  in  other  legal  reforms  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.  Certainly  there  is  no  one 
who  would  be  more  fully  trusted  to  construct  the  new 
machinery  of  our  Courts  of  Justice.  If  he  fairly  attacks 
the  difficulty,  no  one  doubts  that  he  will  master  it.  But  a 
Reformer  needs  tenacity  and  strength  of  will  no  less  than 
philosophic  breadth  of  view,  and  it  has  been  doubted 
(we  think  without  reason)  whether  Lord  Cairns,  in  working 
out  his  ideas,  will  hold  to  his  purpose  with  the  persistent 
energy  to  which  Lord  Selborne’s  triumph  was  so  largely 
due.  And  yet  in  many  respects  his  position  is  much 
more  favourable.  Lord  Selborne  started  with  no  step 
of  the  contemplated  Reform  effected,  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  disarm  prejudices  by  concessions  which 
seriously  marred  the  symmetry  of  his  work.  Lord 
Cairns  finds  prejudices  rapidly  dying  out  and  the 
great  principles  of  reform  already  established  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  Yet  in  the  Bill  which  he  introduced 
last  year  he  sacrificed  to  some  extent  the  ideas  for  which 
he  had  contended  in  the  previous  Session,  apparently  as  a 
graceful  concession  to  the  party  by  whom  the  first 
stage  of  the  work  had  been  accomplished.  That  this 
temper  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  spirit  of  old  times 
when  a  Chancellor  in  office  delighted  to  tear  to  pieces  the 
projects  of  his  predecessor  on  the  woolsack  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied;  but,  after  all,  the  first  duty  of  a  reformer  is  to  his 
country,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  excuse  for  passing  an  im¬ 
perfect  measure  to  say  that  it  was  framed  as  a  compliment 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Opposition  bench.  There  is  a  limit 
even  to  complaisance.  If  Lord  Cairns  succeeds  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  half-finished  project  of  reform  which  has  fallen 
into  his  hands,  his  name  and  Lord  Selborne’s  will  be 
associated  as  the  founders  of  an  enlightened  system  of 
judicial  administration.  If  he  allows  a  measure  which  he 
has  himself  pronounced  imperfect  and  incomplete  to  come 
into  operation  without  adequate  amendment,  he  may  share 
only  the  credit  or  the  discredit,  as  it  may  be,  which  belongs 
to  good  intentions  imperfectly  worked  out. 


MR.  FORSTER  AT  BRADFORD. 

R.  FORSTER  spoke  at  Bradford,  as  he  always 
speaks  and  acts,  with  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
His  earnest  praise  of  Mr.  Gladstone  contained  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  it  was  not  necessary  that  it 
should  exhaust  the  whole  truth.  Eulogists  select  one  side 
of  a  man’s  character,  and  satirists  another;  and  it  is 
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possible  that  both  may  he  accurate.  No  reasonable  critic 
ever  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  conscious  selfishness,  or 
of  deliberate  indifference  to  the  public  good.  Since  he 
has  retired  from  his  high  position,  the  recollection  of  his 
intellectual  and  political  defects  would  not  be  profitable  ; 
and  it  was  never  pleasant.  Mr.  Forster  was  quite  right 
in  expressing  the  feelings  of  an  attached  colleague  and 
loyal  supporter.  If  lie  should  himself  be  selected  to  fill 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
honesty  of  purpose  will  never  be  impugned.  In  the  more 
practical  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Forster  naturally  selected 
topics  which  were  suggested  by  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  happily  disposed  in  his  speech  at 
New  York  of  all  the  commonpiaces  of  fraternal  affection 
and  of  admiration  for  material  progress.  His  constituents 
at  Bradford  are  probably  content  to  take  the  physical 
magnitude  and  moral  greatness  of  the  States  for  granted, 
and  perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  lately  considered 
whether  anything  could  be  doiie  to  increase  the  export  of 
woollen  goods.  "Mr.  Forster  opportunely  remembered  that, 
when  he  was  at  Philadelphia,  he  had  been  requested  to  say 
a  good  word  for  the  forthcoming  Centennial  Exhibition ; 
and  although  he  is  himself,  like  the  rest  of  the  community, 
sated  with  Exhibitions,  he  thinks  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  encounter  American  manufacturers  in  the 
centre  and  capital  of  Protection.  If  Bradford  goods  con¬ 
trast  favourably  with  native  products  in  quality  and  price, 
it  is  possible  that  merchants  and  retail  dealers  may  think 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  relieve  their  customers  from 
the  tax  which  they  pay  to  American  producers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  manufacturers,  who  are  more  resolute,  and 
therefore  more  powerful,  than  the  consumers,  will  regard 
with  increased  aversion  competitors  who  are  prepared  to 
undersell  them.  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  English  inven¬ 
tors  might  learn  something  from  the  Patent  laws  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  the  Patent  Museum  which  he  admired  at 
Washington  has  but  a  remote  connexion  with  the  proposed 
fair  at  Philadelphia.  The  era  of  Exhibitions  which  were 
once  expected  by  some  mysterious  process  to  accelerate 
the  advent  of  the  Millennium  has  already  passed  away ; 
and  while  it  lasted  American  imitations  of  the  shows  of 
London  and  Paris  were  not  successful.  Two  or  three 
years  after  the  first  Exhibition,  Lord  Ellesmere  was  sent 
over  in  a  man-of-war  as  English  Commissioner  to  an  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  New  York.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  that 
the  enterprise  had  failed,  and  the  compliment  which  the 
English  Government  had  paid  in  despatching  his  mission 
was  not  acknowledged  in  the  form  of  remarkable  courtesy 
to  himself.  If  anything  is  to  be  got  by  attendance  at 
Philadelphia,  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  towms  will  not  be  deterred  from  a  promising  entei’- 
prise  by  fear  of  the  declamations  which  visitors  will  have 
to  hear.  Travellers  in  search  of  recreation  will  probably 
not  expose  themselves  to  the  eloquent  denunciations  of 
England  and  George  III.  which  will  be  thought  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  centenary  of  the  American  rebellion.  A  com¬ 
paratively  remote  posterity  has  little  inclination  to  do 
penance  for  the  mistakes  of  Grenville  and  Lord  North, 
or  for  the  policy  which  was  common  to  the  King  and  the 
nation.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  proud  of  their  wealth  and  their 
power  ;  but  their  mutual  congratulations  will  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  exchanged  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Forster  was  justified  in  his  belief  that  the  collapse 
of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  not  a  subject  of 
regret.  He  might  have  added  that  the  unwillingness  of 
the  American  Senate  to  encourage  Free-trade  with  CanaMa 
has  relieved  the  Dominion  and  the  Imperial  Government 
from  embarrassments  which  might  have  become  serious. 
The  negotiation  -was  thoughtlessly  commenced,  and  it  was 
entrusted  ,to  incompetent  agents,  who  displayed  neither 
diplomatic  adroitness  nor  economical  knowledge.  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  entire 
ignorance  of  commercial  principles ;  .  but  his  experience 
ought  to  have  taught  him  that,  in  a  bargain  with  a 
jealous  and  selfish  dealer,  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  be 
ostentatiously  eager.'  In  addressing  a  Memorandum  in 
support  of  their  proposed  Treaty  to  the  American 
Government,  the  plenipotentiaries  ensured  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation.  They  were  also  to  blame  for 
the  adoption  in  their  argument  of  the  obsolete  fallacies 
which  inspire  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  United 
States.  They  assumed  that  the  interest  of  the  American 
Government  was  to  secure  a  favourable  balance  of  trade, 
or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports ;  and  they  undertook 


to  prove  by  statistical  documents  that  since  the  abrogation 
of  the  former  treaty  the  balance  of  trade  had  inclined  more 
and  more  in  favour  of  Canada.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
English  agents  were  not  even  candid  in  their  erroneous 
reasoning.  If  the  balance  of  trade  was  likely  to  be  less 
favourable  to  Canada  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  wish  to  confer 
a  gratuitous  benefit  on  the  United  States.  It  is  not  known 
whether  one  blunder  corrected  the  other  by  disinclining  the 
President  and  the  Senate  to  conclude  an  arrangement  re¬ 
commended  on  suspicious  grounds.  It  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  the  assurances  given  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  a  manufacturing  deputation  convinced  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  in  Canada 
the  differential  duties  which  could  alone  have  rendered  the 
treaty  palatable  to  the  Protectionist  party.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  failure,  the  result  may  be  regarded 
with  unqualified  satisfaction.  Treaties  of  commerce  are  in 
themselves  clumsy  contrivances  for  forcing  independent 
States  to  adopt  partially  rational  legislation.  It  is  far 
better  that  every  nation  should  adjust  its  tariff  to  its  own 
•  wants,  and  that  it  should  not  allow  foreigners  a  voice  in 
its  domestic  legislation.  The  inconvenience  of  treaties  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  an  imperfectly  independent  com¬ 
munity  such  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  may  at  the 
same  time  be  bound  by  foreign  engagements  and  tempted 
to  incur  a  collision  with  the  mother-country. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  American  Government 
must  calculate  on  the  enactment  of  differential  duties 
against  England,  it  is  strange  that  neither  the 
negotiators  nor  those  Canadians  who  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  question  should  have  foreseen  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  proposed  Treaty.  Mr.  Forster 
says  that  during  his  visit  to  Canada  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  assured  that  no  party  in  the  Dominion  would  con¬ 
sent  to  favour  American  produce  at  the  expense  of  English 
trade,  as  long  as  the  existing  political  connexion  was 
maintained.  The  conditional  form  of  the  declamation 
has  a  disagreeable  sound,  but  Mr.  Forster  adds  that  a 
desire  for  separation  was  generally  disclaimed.  If  the 
Treaty  had  been  concluded  without  any  stipulation  as  to 
duties  on  maritime  imports,  the  American  markets  would 
have  been  virtually  opened  to  the  English  and  European 
produce  which  is  at  present  discouraged  or  excluded.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  in  many  cases  to  distinguish 
articles  of  Canadian  origin  from  imported  goods ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  Transatlantic  trade  to  the  United 
States  would  have  been  diverted  to  Canadian  ports.  A 
large  part  of  the  Canadian  revenue  is  derived  from 
Customs  duties,  which  at  present  average  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  on  the  value.  If  American  goodshad  under  the  Treaty 
been  admitted  at  lower  rates  of  duty,  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  Customs  duties,  and  they  would 
certainly  not  have  reduced  them.  No  provision  for  the 
security  of  English  trade  was  included  in  the  draft  of  the 
Treaty,  and,  when  the  arrangement  was  once  complete,  re¬ 
monstrance  would  have  been  too  late.  Lord  Derby,  who 
is  responsible  for  treaties,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  intercourse  between  England  and  Canada, 
promised  that  they  would  not  sanction  any  compact  which 
might  tend  to  impose  differential  duties  on  English  trade. 
It  would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  that  the 
threatened  danger  should  be  averted  by  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Colonists,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Forster’s  friends,  are 
always  prone  to  prefer  their  supposed  interests  to  their 
allegiance ;  and  the  rejection  of  a  Treaty  approved  by  the 
Canadian  Legislature  would  have  been  represented  as  a 
grievance  both  in  the  Dominion  itself  and  by  sym¬ 
pathetic  American  agitators.  A  Treaty  which  must  have 
been  objectionable  to  England,  if  it  had  been  acceptable 
to  the  United  States,  ought  to  have  been  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  discountenanced  by  the  Colonial  Office. 


THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  RIGHT  CENTRE. 

HE  result  of  the  second  ballot  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees 
has  been  a  surprise  to  all  parties.  The  contest 
originally  lay  between  an  Imperialist,  a  Republican,  and 
a  Ministerialist ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  first 
ballot  gave  none  of  the  candidates  an  absolute  majority, 
the  Republican  candidate,  who  stood  lowest  of  the  three, 
withdrew,  in  the  belief  that  his  supporters  would  transfer 
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tlicir  votes  to  the  Ministerialist  on  the  principle  of  any¬ 
thing  being  better  than  a  Bonapartist.  Whether  the 
Republicans  in  the  department  shared  this  opinion  cannot 
be  ascertained.  All  that  is  known  is  that  some  of  the 
Conservatives  who  had  voted  for  M.  Alicot  in  the  first 
instance  were  frightened  at  the  Radical  company  they 
would  have  found  themselves  in  had  they  again  voted  for 
him  last  Sunday,  or  that  some  of  the  Republicans  who 
voted  for  M.  Brauhauran  in  the  first  instance  prefer  the 
Empire  to  the  Septennate,  when  the  choice  lies  between 
the  two.  So  far  as  the  Bonapartists  are  concerned,  it  does 
not  much  matter  which  reading  of  the  event  is  the  true 
one.  Either  way,  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  present 
political  stagnation  continues,  the  Empire  will  more  and 
more  be  looked  to  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Whether  it  is  the  Radical  lion  that  will  not  lie  down  with 
the  Conservative  lamb,  or  the  Conservative  lamb  that  dreads 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Radical  lion,  the  issue  is  the 
same.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  Empire  that  offers  the 
best  chance  of  a  settled  Government  that  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  more  careless  members  of  either  party. 
Erom  one  cause  or  another  M.  Cazeaux  polled  upwards  of 
6,ooo  votes  more  than  M.  Alicot,  and  10,000  votes  more 
than  he  had  polled  at  the  first  ballot.  The  genuineness  of 
this  expression  of  public  feeling  is  not  open  to  question. 
The  Government  probably  did  not  scruple  to  use  all  the 
influence  they  could  bring  to  bear  in  behalf  of  their  can¬ 
didate,  and  they  could  do  so  with  virtual  impunity,  as  the 
Left  would  not  be  likely  to  quarrel  with  administrative 
pressure  when  it  was  resorted  to  to  keep  out  an  Imperialist. 
The  result  shows  that  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the 
Government  cannot  secure  a  candidate’s  return,  or  even 
greatly  help  him.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  convey 
a  useful  warning  to  the  Duke  of  Broglie.  It  is  believed 
that  he  is  anxious  to  return  to  office  before  the  dissolution, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  general  election  under  his 
control.  Unless  he  can  devise  some  more  attractive  policy 
in  the  interval,  he  may  probably  spare  himself  the  anxiety 
of  being  in  power  at  a  critical  moment.  There  are 
not  many  things  that  the  French  electorate  cares 
for,  but  there  are  a  few ;  and  when  it  has  set 
its  mind  on  one  of  these  few,  it  contrives  to  make 
its  desires  known  whatever  Prefects  or  Sub-Prefects  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  It  has  evidently  set  its  heart  now  on 
living  under  a  settled  Government  of  some  kind;  and 
while  parties  in  the  Assembly  are  disputing  whether  this 
Government  shall  be  Royal  or  Republican,  or  scheming 
how  to  keep  the  decision  open  until  they  can  gain  strength 
enough  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  side  to  which  they  wish  it 
to  incline,  the  electors  who  rarely  meddle  with  politics 
are  coming  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Empire  can  be  sooner  established  than 
either  of  its  rivals,  and  that  the  best  hope  for  the  future 
lies  in  voting  with  the  Bonapartists. 

The  Duke  of  Broglie  is  apparently  blind  to  this  state 
of  things,  but  the  Duke  of  Audiffret  Pasquier  is  per¬ 
fectly  alive  to  it ;  and  one  of  the  problems  about  which 
public  opinion  is  languidly  exciting  itself  at  Paris  and 
Versailles  is  the  question  how  large  a  part  of  the  Right 
Centre  the  Duke  of  Audiffret  Pasquier  can  expect  to 
carry  with  him  if  he  elects  to  sever  himself  from  the  Duke 
of  Broglie.  The  difference  between  the  more  liberal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Right  Centre  and  the  Left  Centre  has  now 
reduced  itself  to  this.  Shall  the  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  it  is  agreed  shall  be  provided  for  at  the 
end  of  the  Septennate,  be  compulsory  or  permissive  ?  Even 
the  Left,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme  members,  has 
given  up  the  idea  of  a  Republic  to  be  maintained  for  all 
time,  and  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
have  to  live  under  it.  It  is  conceded  that,  if  Frenchmen 
get  tired  of  a  Government,  they  can  generally  find  some 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  and  this  being  granted,  it  is  only 
a  very  violent  fanatic  who  would  not  rather  see  it  got  rid 
of  constitutionally  than  by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly 
M.  Casimir  PfiRiER’s  Bill  provides  that  at  certain  intervals 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  a  prescribed  number  of  deputies  to 
propose  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  and  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  proposal. 
If  this  bill  were  passed,  the  Duke  of  Audiffret  Pasquier 
and  his  friends  would  be  able,  if  they  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  Legislature  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  to 
obtain  the  election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  which  might, 
if  it  pleased,  declare  the  Count  of  Paris  King  of  France. 
But  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  them.  They  insist  that 
in  1880  a  Constituent  Assembly  shall  be  convoked,  even 


though  there  may  obviously  be  nothing  for  it  to  do.  If  this 
is  conceded  them,  they  are  willing  in  their  turn  to  allow 
the  Republic  to  be  formally  set  up  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Septennate.  The  Duke  of  Audiffret  Pasquier 
confesses  that  at  this  moment  the  Republic  is  the 
only  Government  that  has  a  chance  of  keeping  out  the 
Empire,  and  as  he  is  anti-imperialist  before  everything, 
he  will  accept  the  Republic,  much  as  he  dislikes  it,  in  order 
to  effect  this  paramount  object.  But  he  will  not  allow 
France  to  drift  into  a  permanent  Republic.  Six  years 
hence,  whether  the  experiment  has  answered  well  or  ill, 
it  must  be  solemnly  reconsidered.  The  mere  power  of  re¬ 
vising  the  Constitution,  apart  from  any  obligation  to 
exercise  it,  is  not  enough,  because  if  things  had  gone 
prosperously  with  the  Republic,  there  would  be  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  renew  the  constitutional  quarrel,  and  without  its 
renewal  there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  Orleanists.  The  Duke 
says  in  effect  to  the  Left  Centre,  We  both  wish  to  live 
under  a  Republic  for  the  next  six  years  ;  let  us  go  so  far 
as  that  together  at  all  events,  and  then  discuss  whether  we 
must  needs  part  company. 

The  reply  of  the  Left  Centre,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  their  organs  in  the  press,  will  be  that  this  concession 
is  satisfactory  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  but 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  satisfied.  The 
Six  Years’  Republic  must  not  only  be  submitted  to  the 
Centres,  it  must  be  carried  through  the  Assembly,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  larger  contingentfrom  the 
Left  than  there  is  any  prospect  of  bringing  over.  All  sections 
of  the  Right  may  be  trusted  to  vote  against  the  proposal. 
The  opposition  of  the  Extreme  Left  may  be  equally  counted 
on.  The  Centres  can  make  head  against  this  coalition  if 
the  Moderate  Left  go  with  them  ;  but  if  the  lattar  side  with 
the  Extremes,  the  Six  Years’  Republic  would  have  no  better 
chance  than  any  other  of  the  many  solutions  which  might 
have  succeeded  if  the  Assembly  would  only  have  made 
trial  of  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  forthcoming  why  even  the  most  moderate 
member  of  the  Left  should  accept  the  Duke  of  Audiffret 
Pasquier’ s  proposal.  It  will  not  put  the  Republic  in  any 
better  position  than  it  is  now  ;  for  though  there  is  a  diffe¬ 
rence  in  form  between  a  Septennate  which  may  come  to  an 
end  at  any  moment  by  the  death  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
and  a  Septennate  which  must  run  out  its  assigned  course 
either  under  Marshal  MacMahon  or  under  somebody  else, 
the  knowledge  that  the  Constitution  must  be  reconsidered 
in  1880  will  keep  all  the  anti-Republican  parties  on  the 
alert,  and  deprive  the  Republic  of  that  appearance  of  sta¬ 
bility  which  goes  some  way  towards  creating  the  reality.  The 
distinction  between  a  Provisional  Government  which  may 
be  pulled  to  pieces  any  day,  and  a  permanent  Government 
which  must  be  pulled  to  pieces  in  six  years,  is  very  much  too 
refined  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  political  life  in  France. 
The  public  generally  will  lump  the  two  together, 
and  will  seize  hold  of  the  one  important  fact,  that  after  the 
Septennate  comes  anarchy.  It  is  a  strange  example  of 
honest  self-deception  that  the  Duke  of  Audiffret  Pasquier 
should  not  see  all  this.  He  has  evidently  brought  him¬ 
self  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  accept  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  so  far  it  is  natural  enough  that  he  should  wish 
to  make  the  inevitable  dose  as  small  as  possible.  The 
wonder  is  that  he  should  have  persuaded  himself  that  six 
years  is  a  sufficient  dose  to  serve  the  purpose  he  has  in 
view.  He  sees  that  France  is  becoming  more  Imperialist 
every  day,  and  he  rightly  attributes  this  tendency  to  the 
dislike  of  the  nation  for  a  merely  Provisional  Government. 
Frenchmen  are  not  over-nice  about  their  institutions  ;  they 
are  ready  to  accept  anything  definitive  that  the  Assembly 
may  offer  them.  But  if  the  Assembly  offers  them  nothing, 
they  will  see  what  there  is  offered  them  outside  the 
Assembly.  The  Duke  of  Audiffret  Pasquier  seems  to 
believe  that,  if  the  Assembly  offers  them  a  definitive 
and  permanent  Republic  determinable  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  they  will  be  too  pleased  with  the  words  definitive 
and  permanent  to  notice  that  the  limitation  to  six  years 
makes  them  mean  the  same  thing  as  provisional  and 
temporary.  In  this  he  certainly  does  the  intelligence  of 
his  countrymen  less  than  justice.  Frenchmen  have  often 
been  led  away  by  fine  words,  but  rarely  by  fine  words  of 
which  the  emptiness  is  so  apparent.  If  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret  Pasquier  wishes  to  set  up  a  breakwater  against 
the  Empire,  he  must  build  it  of  stronger  materials  than 
institutions  which  so  literally  perish  in  the  using  as  a 
Government  which  is  only  to  last  for  six  years. 
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THE  CLERGY  AND  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

-r-vyHEN  a  member  of  any  learned  profession  speaks 
W  slio-btingly  of  bis  own  special  subjects,  and  proclaims 
his  readiness  to  bear  all  the  obloquy  which  his  frankness 
may  bring  upon  him,  there  is  usually  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  future  risk  is  in  his  eyes  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  prospect  of  immediate  applause.  The  Bishop  of 
Manchester  has  lately  been  taking  credit  to  himself  for  his 
contempt  for  theological  controversies,  and  warning  the 
clergy  against  sacrificing  the  interests  of  education  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Denominational  character  of1  Church 
schools.  Had  Dr.  Fraser  been  a  layman,  this  impatient 
attitude  of  mind  might  have  been  pardoned  on  the  score 
of  ignorance.  But  a  Bishop  ought  to  know  that  there  is 
more  in  “  the  long  columns  of  theological  correspondence 
“  in  the  Times  ”  than  the  mere  newspaper  reader  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  admit.  Lawyers  and  physicians  do  not  usually  cha¬ 
racterize  the  technical  phraseology  of  their  science  as 
“  metaphysical  subtleties  about  hard  and  almost  in- 
“  explicable  terms.”  Whenever  the  English  public  comes 
to  share  Dr.  Fraser’s  feeling,  he  may  be  sure  that  the 
temporal  accidents  of  a  Bishop’s  position  will  undergo  a 
very  great  change.  "Whether  the  position  itself  will 
be  as&  pleasant  after  that  change  as  it  is  now 
is  more  uncertain  than  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  per¬ 
haps  thinks.  Again,  considering  how  much  nonsense  is 
talked  about  the  moral  enlightenment  conferred  by 
the  ability  to  read  with  moderate  fluency  and  to  work  an 
easy  sum  in  arithmetic,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  a 
Bishop  to  repeat  the  commonplace  antithesis  between  real 
and  Denominational  education.  If  Denominational  schools 
made  the  children  brought  up  in  them  keen  Denomina- 
tionalists,  the  community  would  certainly  not  be  a  loser. 
Theological  controversy  is  at  least  a  better  instrument 
of  culture  than  the  spelling-book  or  the  Multiplication 
Table.  The  training  which  has  made  the  Scotch  pea- 
santry  so  learned  in  Calvinistic  speculation  and  so  acute 
in  distinguishing  between  apparently  similar  aspects  of 
Presbyterian  doctrine  has  not  left  them  ill  equipped  lor  the 
busine^fe  of  life.  The  inert  stupidity  which  those  engaged 
in  teaching  the  English  poor  usually  find  their  worst  enemy 
will  not  be  overcome  by  that  scanty  provision  of  secular 
knowledge  which,  for  some  time  at  all  events,  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  that  elementary  schools  will  give.  It  is  quite 
possible  no  doubt  for  the  provision  of  religious  knowledge 
to  be  equally  imperfect,  and  we  do  not  question  the  truth 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester’s  remark  that  the  great 
majority  of  elementai'y  schools  turn  out  children  who  are 
neither  good  scholars  nor  intelligent  Christians.  But  the 
production  of  intelligence  in  any  form  is  so  difficult  a 
process  that  it  seems  needless  to  denounce  a  particular 
variety  of  it.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  a  good  scholar  is 
a  better  article  than  an  intelligent  Christian,  the  latter  is 
not  so  common  a  product  as  to  make  it  requisite  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  manufacture. 

The  substance  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester’s  speech 
was  better  than  the  rhetorical  fringes  with  which  it  was 
here  and  there  bedecked.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a 
Bishop  who  is  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  that,  no  matter 
what  precautions  may  be  resorted  to.  School  Board  schools 
are  likely  in  the  end  to  crowd  out  voluntary  schools.  Appeals 
to  subscribe  to  Church  schools  are  often  based  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  ground  that  it  will  be  a  cheaper  mode  of  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act  than  a  school-rate. 
As  regards  the  bulk  of  the  ratepayers  this  is  perfectly 
true,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  persons  who 
contribute  to  voluntary  schools  and  the  persons  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  education-rate  are  not  the  same  persons. 
A  voluntary  school  is  a  device  for  throwing  on  the  few  the 
obligation  which,  if  the  few  did  not  undertake  it,  the  law 
would  throw  on  the  many.  It  is  unsafe  to  suppose 
that,  because  the  few  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  a 
school  when  there  was  no  other  means  of  main¬ 
taining  one,  they  will  be  equally  willing  to  subscribe 
when  they  know  that  a  school  will  be  maintained 
whether  they  subscribe  to  it  or  not.  Those  who  have 
subscribed  for  years  may  go  on  doing  so  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  thought  mean,  or  because  they  have  a 
tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  the  clergyman.  But  if  the 
clergy  draw  the  inference  that  they  can  go  on  setting 
up  fresh  schools  in  reliance  on  fresh  support  of  the  same 
kind,  they  will  probably  find  out  that  they  have  reckoned 
without  their  host.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  the  zealous  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  were  made 


|  up  of  two  classes— those  who  subscribed  to  them  because 
they  were  the  only  means  of  providing  education  of  any 
kind,  and  those  who  subscribed  to  them  because  they  were 
a  means  of  providing  Denominational  education.  In  future 
only  the  latter  class  will  be  represented  in  the  subscription 
lists,  and  any  calculations  founded  on  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  hitherto  contributed  must  be  falsified  by 
results,  except  on  the  exceedingly  improbable  assumption 
that  the  two  classes  are  co-extensive.  The  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  has  all  the  probabilities  on  his  side  when  he 
predicts  that  it  will  be  found  increasingly  difficult  to  sup¬ 
port  voluntary  schools  in  the  face  of,  and  more  or  less  in 
competition  with,  rate-supported  schools.  He  may  be  right 
or  wrong  in  assigning  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  the  date  before 
which  School  Board  schools  will  have  become  the  rule ,  and 
voluntary  schools  the  exception.  But  the  process  of  which 
this  is  the  ultimate  result  has  apparently  begun.  When  the 
clergy  are  reduced  to  plead  cheapness  as  the  most  popular 
argument  for  keeping  alive  the  Denominational  system  in 
elementary  education,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  pronounce 
that  the  Denominational  system  is  already  in  danger.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  urges  the  clergy  not  to  look  on 
while  their  schools  die  out  one  by  one  before  the  superior 
resources,  and  consequently  the  superior  efficiency,  of  rate- 
supported  schools.  Why,  he  asks,  should  not  they  agree 
with  their  adversary  quickly  while  they  are  in  the  way  with 
him  ?  The  School  Boards  are  not,  as  a  rule,  hostile  to 
voluntary  schools.  They  would  be  very  glad  to  be  saved 
the  cost  of  building  by  taking  over  schools  already  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  they  would  in  most  cases  be  willing  to  give 
the  managers  of  the  schools  so  taken  over  the  use  of  the 
buildings  for  religious  instruction  out  of  school  hours. 
In  country  parishes  the  managers  of  the  Church  school 
would  probably  be  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  School 
Board,  and  in  this  character  they  would  be  able  to  exercise 
all  the  control  they  can  reasonably  desire  over  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  given  in  the  school.  Such  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  as  a  clergyman  now  possesses  over  the 
children  in  attendance  at  the  parish  school  he  would  then 
possess  over  the  same  children  when  in  attendance  at  the 
Board  school.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the 
bnrden  which  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  parish  school 
now  imposes  upon  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  pocket 
would  be  removed,  and  all  would  be  left  tree  to  minis!  cr  to 
the  support  and  extension  ot  that  religious  teaching  which 
he  has  specially  at  heart. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  to  make  the  statement  of 
the  case  complete,  that  this  religious  teaching  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  subjected  to  one  restriction.  As  regards 
the  exposition  ot  doctrine,  the  clergy  would  be  as  free  as 
they  are  now,  but  they  would  not  be  able  to  convert  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  into  instruments  of  political  proselytisni. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  any  such 
notion  has  ever  come  into  a  clergyman’s  head  ;  but  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Church  Defence  Conference  at  Birmingham 
on  Monday  will  show  that  there  is  at  least  one  clerical 
brain  which  is  ingenious  enough  to  conceive  even  this. 
Mr.  Iles,  who  is  a  prebendary  and  a  rural  dean,  as  well  as 
the  rector  of  an  important  town  parish,  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  proposed  that,  besides  a  National  Church  Sun¬ 
day  on  which  in  every  parish  sermons  should  be 
preached  and  collections  made  in  support  of  the 
Established  Church — a  prospect  sufficiently  alaruning  in 
itself  to  regular  churchgoers — there  should  be  a  National 
Church  Monday,  on  which,  among  other  things,  provision 
should  be  made  “  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of  the  school 
“  children  pleasing  recollections  of  the  occasion.”  It  may 
at  once  be  conceded  that,  if  the  voluntary  schools  were 
made  over  to  School  Boards,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  this  plan.  But  the  clergy  will  do  well  to  ask 
themselves  whether  this  scheme  of  a  National  Church 
Monday  is  really  so  promising  as  to  constitute  in  itself  a 
reason  for  making  a  desperate  effort  to  maintain  voluntary 
schools.  There  is  a  judicious  vagueness  about  the  words 
“  pleasing  recollections  of  the  occasion,”  but  we  need  not 
tell  the  clergy  what  they  really  mean.  Mr.  Iles’s  sugges¬ 
tion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  proposal  to  rest  the 
Established  Church  upon  a  foundation  of  buns.  Pleasing 
recollections  with  school  children  always  stand  for  recol¬ 
lections  of  something  they  have  had  to  eat,  and  nothing 
is  so  easily  provided  on  a  large  scale  as  buns.  AY  hat 
is  this  but  a  challenge  to  the  Liberation  Society  to  outbid 
the  Church  in  a  field  where  Dissenters  are  likely  to 
be  more  expert  than  Churchmen  ?  A  National  Church 
Monday  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  Disestablishment 
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Saturday,  on  which  the  young  minds,  apparently  knit  so 
closely  to  the  Church  through  the  kindly  agency  of  the  penny 
bun,  might  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  debasing 
influence  of  a  twopenny  puff.  Of  course  no  sane  man 
would  propose  to  dispense  with  buns  in  education,  least  of 
all  in  religious  education.  But  it  would  certainly  be  a 
mistake  to  bring  them  so  prominently  forward  as  Mr.  Iles 
proposes  to  do.  The  distribution  of  buns  is  one  of  those 
good  deeds  which  are  best  done  by  stealth,  and  to  set  apart 
a  given  day  for  the  solemn  performance  of  it  in  the  cause 
of  the  Established  Church  might  attract  more  hostility 
than  affection. 

/ 


THE  ACTION  AGAINST  THE  TIMES. 

T  is  possible  that,  if  the  candid  and  judicious  statement 
which  was  published  in  the  Times  on  the  day  after  the 
verdict  in  the  recent  action  for  libel  had  been  presented  in 
Court  as  the  argument  for  the  defence,  the  case  might 
have  had  a  different  result.  It  was,  of  course,  the  object  of 
the  plaintiff  to  show  that  he  had  been  distinctly  accused 
of  fraud,  and  the  defendant’s  counsel  seemed  to  admit  this 
interpretation  of  the  incriminated  articles.  Any  one,  how¬ 
ever,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  articles  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  this  construction  is  justified.  The 
intention  of  the  writer  was  to  expose  what  is  admitted 
to  have  been  an  outrageous  swindle,  and  he  incidentally 
referred  to  certain  persons  who  had  been  named  in 
some  of  the  American  papers  as  being  connected  with  it. 
As  Mr.  Rubery  had  been  conspicuously  mentioned  as 
“the  very  intelligent  young  Englishman  ”  who  had  come 
to  San  Francisco  with  a  story  of  his  having  ac¬ 
cidentally  stepped  upon  an  ant-hill  and  found  it  "’com¬ 
posed  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  the  writer  was  led  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  this  Mr.  Hubert  was  the  same 
who  had  had  something  to  do  with  an  unsatisfactory  gold 
speculation  and  with  fitting  out  a  privateer  in  1862.  In  a 
second  article  the  privateering  enterprise  was,  perhaps  in¬ 
advertently,  certainly  incorrectly,  described  as  piracy. 
It  was  further  remarked  that  “some  of  the  cleverest 
“  rogues  in  the  two  worlds  ”  had  been  engaged  in  the 
diamond  conspiracy ;  and  Mr.  Rubery  conjectured  that 
he  must  be  included  in  the  number.  This  was  probably 
the  inference  which  most  people  drew  from  the  account 
which  was  given  of  Mr.  Rubery’s  connexion  with  the 
affair;  but  an  inference  which  is  left  to  be  drawn 
from  a  statement  of  facts  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
positive  accusation,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
there  is  room  for  a  choice  of  readings.  Mr.  Rubery 
is  perhaps  too  simple  and  confiding,  but  the  suspicion 
which  in  the  first  instance  attached  to  him  was  only  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  own  acts.  Persons  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  bad  company  are  always 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  reputation  of  their  associates.  As 
the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  Mr.  Rubery,  they  must  have 
thought  that  the  Times  had  put  its  statement  of  Mr. 
.Rubery’s  antecedents  into  such  a  form  as  to  do  him  an 
injustice,  and  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  line  taken  by  the 
defendant’s  counsel,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  that  unlucky 
word  “  piracy.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  Chief 
Baron  in  his  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the  name 
of  pirate  suggests  the  idea  of  an  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  a  ruffian  who  is  probably  a  murderer.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  anybody  would  take  the  phrase 
seriously  as  applied  to  Mr.  Rubery,  but  the  jury  may  have 
thought  that  it  indicated  a  certain  degree  of  spitefulness. 
It  is  a  warning  to  writers  to  avoid  the  florid  garnishing  of 
a  simple  fact. 

The  main  interest  of  the  case  turns,  however,  not  so 
much  on  a  nice  discrimination  of  Mr.  Rubery’s  honour  as 
on  the  peculiar  relations  which  have  been  disclosed  between 
Mr.  Sampson  and  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Grant  occupies  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  well-known  position  which  makes  it  intelligible 
that  he  should  cultivate  the  friendship,  even  at  a  consider¬ 
able  pecuniary  cost,  of  an  influential  journalist  who  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  may  be  useful  to  him.  Mr. 
Sampson,  however,  was  by  the  nature  of  his  duties  obviously 
debarred  from  accepting  such  kindnesses.  As  City  Editor 
of  the  Times,  he  had  to  discharge  what  were  practically 
judicial  functions,  and  he  was  bound  to  keep  himself  clear 
from  all  entanglements  which  might  be  incompatible 
with  the  pure  judicial  spirit.  Mr.  Sampson  did  not  offer 
himself  as  a  witness,  but  Mr.  Grant,  with  much  reluct¬ 


ance,  gave  evidence  .as  to  certain  transactions  which  were 
already  known  to  the  plaintiff  by  means  of  cheques  which 
had  been  abstracted  from  Mr.  Grant’s  office.  Mr.  Grant 
is  known  to  cultivate  with  arduous  liberality  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  general  benevolence,  and  he  may  possibly  have 
regarded  his  benefactions  to  Mr.  Sampson  in  the  same 
light  as  his  renovation  of  Leicester  Square  and  his 
hospitable  exploits  at  Kidderminster.  His  own  account 
of  the  matter  is,  that  he  gave  Mr.  Sampson  free  gifts 
to  recoup  him  for  losses  for  which  he,  Mr.  Grant,  may 
have  been,  in  one  case  at  least,  in  some  way  responsible. 
Mr.  Sampson,  it  seems,  made  a  mistake  now  and  then 
in  his  investments,  and  Mr.  Grant  took  a  fatherly  care  of 
him,  and  helped  him  to  square  his  accounts  when  there  was 
a  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  Thus,  when  a  Labuan  Coal 
Company  in  which  Mr.  Sampson  had  shares  was  merged  in 
the  China  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  did  not  answer, 
Mr.  Grant  generously  made  it  up  to  him  out  of  the  profits 
he  derived  from  bringing  out  the  Buenos  Ayres  National 
Tramway  Company.  In  order  to  understand  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Sampson  placed  himself  by  accepting  these 
donations,  we  have  only  to  ask  what  value  any  reason¬ 
able  person  would  have  attached  to  Mr.  Sampson’s  pub¬ 
lished  opinion  of  any  new  undertaking  in  which  Mr. 
Grant  was  interested,  if  it  had  been  known  at  the  time 
what  were  his  private  relations  with  the  chief  promoter  of- 
the  speculation.  During  the  years  when  the  writer  of  the 
Money  article  in  the  Times  was  receiving  periodical  gifts 
from  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Grant  was  bringing  out  Companies 
by  the  dozen  or  the  score,  and  some  of  them  very  remark¬ 
able  Companies.  Mr.  Grant’s  denial  that  he  ever  paid 
Mr.  Sampson  specifically  for  writing  anything  for  him  in 
the  Times  may  be  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  yet  it 
does  not  in  the  least  exonerate  Mr.  Sampson  from  the 
charge  of  having  accepted  obligations  inconsistent  with 
his  fiduciary  responsibilities  to  the  journal  which  he  re- 
presented,  and  to  the  public  which  looked  to  him  for 
independent  and  unbiassed  counsel. 

1 1  will  be  observed  that  the  relation  of  the  Times  to  this 
case  is  twofold.  There  is,  first,  its  treatment  of  the  diamond 
frauds,  and  next  its  responsibility  for  Mr.  Sampson.  On 
the  first  of  these  questions  every  one  will  admit  that  the 
Times  has  a  right  to  say  that  the  articles  for  which  it  has 
suffered  an  adverse  verdict  are  certainly  no  dishonour  to 
it.  In  crushing,  before  it  had  time  to  do  much  harm, 
an  impudent  swindle,  it  added  another  to  the  important 
services  which  by  its  coui’age  and  intrepidity  it  has  at 
different  times  rendered  to  the  public,  especially  in  regard 
to  commercial  matters.  Some  of  the  younger  generation 
may  perhaps  not  remember  that  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  the  Times  exposed  the  great  Bogle  conspiracy  for  the 
manufacture  and  circulation  of  forged  letters  of  credit, 
which  also  led  to  a  libel  suit  of  which  it  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  In  consequence  of  a  technical  diffi¬ 
culty  as  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  the  Times  was  cast 
in  a  farthing  damages  ;  but  a  daring  plot  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  denounced,  would  have  done  infinite  damage  to 
English  bankers,  was  happily  nipped  in  the  bud.  The 
present  case  is  another  example  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  discharging  these  functions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  There  was  a  gigantic  conspiracy  on  foot,  and 
the  Times  was  anxious  to  save  credulous  investors  from 
certain  ruin.  In  doing  this  it  made,  as  the  jury  thought, 
a  mistake  as  to  one  of  the  persons  concerned.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  Times  acted  in  perfect  good 
faith ;  and  everybody  makes  mistakes  at  some  time  or 
other.  Even  Mr.  Rubery  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He 
made  a  mistake  about  the  diamonds  at  Arizona,  which 
was  very  awkward  for  the  poor  people  who  believed 
him ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  California  Com¬ 
pany,  as  the  Chief  Baron  pointed  out,  “  he  confessed 
“  that  he  could  not  disavow  having  made  the  mistake  of 
“  certifying  to  70,000 1.  worth  of  reserves  which  had  no 
“  existence.”  These  are  much  greater  and  infinitely  more 
injurious  mistakes  than  that  into  which  the  Times  fell,  but 
it  is  Mr.  Rubery  who  gets  the  fool. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Sampson,  it  is  stated  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Times  before  this  action 
was  brought ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  assurance  of  his 
employers  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  lalse  relations 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself  and  their  journal,  and 
that,  if  they  had  known  how  he  was  “  betraying  the  un- 
“  bounded  trust  ”  reposed  in  him,  there  would  long  since 
have  been  a  change  in  the  authorship  of  the  Money  article. 
It  is  a  pity  perhaps  that  their  confidence  was  quite  so  un- 
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bounded.  A  great  journal  owes  an  obvious  duty  to  the 
public,  not  only  in  the  choice  of  its  agents,  but  in  the 
constant  and  careful  supervision  of  their  conduct ;  and  it 
is  mere  justice  to  say  that  the  managers  of  the  Times 
have  hitherto  set  a  good  example  in  this  respect,  and  have 
justified  the  high  character  of  their  journal  by  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  which  they  have  habitually  shown  in  the  selection 
of  its  representatives.  The  only  safe  rule  in  such  a  case 
is  to  see  that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  important 
duties  of  criticism  are  not  only  competent  for  the  task,  but 
that  they  are  not,  by  their  personal  and  private  relations, 
exposed  to  temptations  which  make  it  unsafe  to  trust  to 
their  independence.  An  art-critic  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
service  of  a  picture-dealer,  nor  ought  the  writer  of  a 
Money  article  to  be  in  the  habit  of  receiving  favours  from 
the  promoters  of  speculative  Companies. 


DR.  NEWMAN’S  LETTER. 

WHEN  we  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  refer  to  a  feeble  aud 
pretentious  “  Reply  ”  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Expostulation,  we 
observed  that  the  real  conflict  was  yet  to  come.  It  is  only  under 
strong  pressure  from  without,  and  with  evident  reluctance — we 
might  almost  say  under  protest — that  Dr.  Newman  has  for  several 
years  past  allowed  himself  to  he  drawn  into  the  theological  arena. 
First  Mr.  Kingsley’s  attack,  then  Dr.  Pusey’s  Eirenicon ,  and  now 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  pointed  challenge  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  have 
forced  him  out  of  his  voluntary  retirement,  and  the  public  has  in 
every  case  had  reason  to  he  grateful  to  his  critics  for  the  result.  Dr. 
Newman  speaks  here,  as  he  has  more  than  once  spoken  before,  of 
what  is  likely  to  he  his  “last  publication, ”  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
he  will  he  found  this  time  also  to  have  spoken  prematurely.  But 
meanwhile  his  present  work,  which  hears  evidence  throughout  of 
very  careful  and  deliberate  composition,  and  is  about  three  times 
the  length  of  that  which  has  given  occasion  to  it,  will  on  many 
accounts  have  a  permanent  value  of  its  own.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Newman  that  their  obiter  dicta  are 
hardly  less  suggestive  than  their  direct  treatment  of  the  subject 
they  "are  professedly  handling,  and  that  they  never  grapple  with 
even  the  most  seemingly  ephemeral  controversy  without  throwing 
many  side-lights,  so  to  say,  on  questions  of  not  less,  or  perhaps  much 
greater,  importance  than  that  immediately  before  them.  There  is 
much,  for  instance,  in  the  author’s  Lectures  on.  Anglican  Diffi¬ 
culties,  to  which  he  refers  here,  of  far  wider  interest  than  the  parti¬ 
cular  phase  of  controversy  which  evoked  them.  And  so  in  the 
present  Letter,  to  take  hut  one  instance,  the  section  on 
“Conscience”  brings  out  with  peculiar  force  and  felicity  of 
expression  that  view  of  conscience  as  the  voice,  the  messenger, 
and  the  witness  of  God,  which  all  who  are  familiar  with  Dr. 
Newman’s  previous  writings,  or  even  with  the  Grammar  of  Assent 
only,  will  recognize  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  his  whole  ethical 
and  religious  system.  If  it  contained  nothing  else,  his  last  publi¬ 
cation  would  have  an  interest,  independent  of  its  immediate  scope, 
for  the  moralist  and  the  divine.  The  professed  object  of  the 
Letter  is  of  course  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone's  challenge,  but  the 
method  of  doing  so  is  so  radically  different  from  that  of  his  Ultra¬ 
montane  opponents  as  to  make  it  in  fact  quite  as  much  a  reply  to 
them  as-  to  him.  If  we  do  not  entirely  misinterpret  him,  Dr. 
Newman  seems  to  have  had  a  threefold  purpose  in  writing— first,  to 
vindicate  against  Mr.  Gladstone  the  substantial  identity  of  modem 
and  ancient  Catholicism;  secondly — and  this  object  is  at  least 
equally  prominent — to  vindicate  the  latter  against  what  he  regards  as 
Ultramontane  perversions  of  it ;  thirdly,  and  chiefly,  to  “  minimize” 
to  the  utmost  (the  phrase  is  his,  not  ours)  not  only  difficulties  on 
the  score  of  civil  allegiance,  but  what  to  alarge  and  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  Catholics  appear  grave,  if  not  insuperable,  theological 
difficulties  in  the  new  Vatican  dogmas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  direct  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  in  some  respects  it 
is  very  complete,  is  in  itself,  and  apparently  in  the  author’s  own 
estimation,  the  least  important  part  of  his  Letter.  The  spirit 
which  prompted  his  well-known  protest,  in  a  private  letter  which 
accidentally  got  into  print,  against  the  “  insolent  and  aggressive 
faction  ”  who  are  virtually  responsible  for  the  Vatican  Decrees 
breathes  throughout.  He  begins  and  ends  with  a  sharp  attack 
upon  them.  “  There  are  those  among  us,”  we  read  in  the  second 
page,  “  who  for  years  past  have  conducted  themselves  as  if  no 
responsibility  attached  to  wild  words  and  overhearing  deeds ;  who 
have  .stated,  truths  in  the  most  paradoxical  form,  and  stretched 
principles  till  they  were  close  upon  snapping ;  and  who  at  length, 
having  done  their  best  to  set  the  house  on  tire,  leave  to  others  the 
task  of  putting  out  the  flames.”  The  alienation  of  “  so  religious  a 
mind  ’  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  is  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  this 
“  chronic  extravagance.”  A  still  stronger  passage  occurs  further 
on  in  reference  to  the  Vatican  Council : — 

What  I  felt  deeply,  and  ever  shall  feel,  while  life  lasts,  is  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  journals  and  other  publications,  which,  taking  as  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  do  the  Catholic  side,  employed  themselves  by  their  rash  language 
(though,  of  course,  they  did  not  mean  it  so),  in  unsettling  the  weak  in 
•faith,  throwing  back  inquirers,  and  shocking  the  Protestant  mind.  Nor  do 
I  speak  of  publications  only  ;  a  feeling  was  too  prevalent  in  many  places 
that  no  one  could  be  true  to  God  and  His  Church  who  had  any  pity  on 
troubled  souls,  or  any  scruple  of  “scandalizing  those  little  ones  who 


(believe  in  ”  Christ,  and  of  “  despising  and  destroying  him  for  whom  He 

It  was  this  most  keen  feeling  which  made  me  say,  as  I  did  continually, 
j  “  I  will  not  believe  that  the  Pope’s  Infallibility  will  be  defined,  till  defined 
it  is.” 

And  again  in  the  last  page  Dr.  Newman  feels  bound  to  denounce, 
as  “  a  usurpation  too  wicked  to  be  comfortably  dwelt  upon,”  the 
prevalent  Ultramontane  habit  of  “  using  private  judgment  for  the 
purpose  of  anathematizing  the  private  judgment  of  others. 

Dr.  Newman  states  at  the  outset  that  he  shall  confine,  himself 
for  the  most  part,  to  answering  Mr.  Gladstone's  objection  that 
Catholics  cannot,  consistently  with  their  principles,  be  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  and  he  does  no  doubt  answer  it  very  satisfactorily  on  his  own 
principles ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  main  point  of  his  contention,  for 
he  does  in  fact  go  very  fully  into  those  theological  questions  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  raised,  while  professing  to  decline  entering, 
upon  them.  His  reply  to  the  old  argument  about  the  disclaimer  of 
Papal  infallibility  by  the  Irish  and  English  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  at  the  time  ot  Catholic  Emancipation  is  that  this,  like 
many  other  misunderstandings  of  a  similar  kind,  would  have  been 
precluded  but  for  our  foolish" prejudice  against  having  an  accredited 
representative  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  “  A  hundred  grievances  would 
have  been  set  right  on  their  first  uprising  had  there  been  a  frank 
diplomatic  understanding  between  two  gTeat  Powers  ”  ;  but  “  as 
England  has  for  so  long  a  time  ignored  Rome,  Rome,  I  suppose,  it 
must  be  said,  has  in  turn  ignored  England  ”  at  the  Vatican 
Council.  There  is  much  force  in  the  retort,  but  the  weak 
point  in  it  is  that  Rome  was  certainly  quite  aware  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  the  English  Ministry  and  the  prelates  under 
her  obedience  half  a  century  ago,  and,  to  say  the  least,  winked 
very  hard  at  their  Gallicanism.  It  may  be  true  that  Rome  would 
not  herself  have  become  a  party  to  such  a  pledge  as  England 
wanted,  but  she  was  virtually,  though  not  ostensibly,  a  party  to 
her  Bishops  in  England  and  Ireland  giving  it.  We  cannot  follow 
Dr.  Newman  in  detail  through  the  interesting  sections  on  the 
Ancient  and  the  Papal  Church,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  Pope 
is  “  the  heir  by  default  ”  of  the  rights,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and 
duties  of  the  Nicene  hierarchy,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstones  objection 
to  his  exercise  of  those  powers  is  really  an  objection,  not  to  the 
existence  of  a  Pope,  but  of  a  Church.  In  other  words, 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  fourth  century  is  found 
nowhere  now  in  its  original  form — neither  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  nor  at  Canterbury — and  has  either  disappeared  from 
the  earth  altogether,  or  must  be  recognized,  with  its  form  modified 
but  its  identity  unchanged,  in  the  Church  in  communion  with 
Rome.  Not  indeed  that  Popes  are  never  in  the  wrong,  or  are 
never  to  be  resisted ;  and  here  Dr.  Newman  goes  out  of  his 
wav  to  quote  with  marked  approval  the  “  very  able  and  careful 
Life  of  Campion  ”  by  Mr.  Simpson — a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Liberal  Catholic  party — as  to  the  fatal  unwisdom  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  Popes  in  their  dealings  with  this  country.  It  is  equally 
characteristic  of  his  very  different  way  of  looking  at  these  matters 
from  such  writers  as  Dr.  Manning  and  Mgr.  Capel,  that  whereas 
the  latter  went  out  of  his  way,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
interpolate  a  malicious  and  irrelevant  sneer  at  the  “Ritualists,”  he 
goes  out  of  his  way,  in  another  passage,  to  say  a  good  word  for  them. 

Those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  issue  raised  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  to  the  civil  loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics  will  turn 
naturally  to  Dr.  Newman’s  section  on  “'Divided  Allegiance,”  where 
the  supposed  conflict  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  obligations  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  “  minimizing  ”  process  which  holds  so  import  aat  a 
place  in  the  argument  throughout.  The  Pope,  it  is  admitted,  has 
“  the  supreme  direction  of  Catholics  in  respect  to  all  duty  ”  ;  but 
“  supreme  ”  is  not  “  minute,”  nor  does  “  direction  ”  mean  super¬ 
vision  or  “  management.”  So  little  indeed  has  the  Pope  to  do 
with  the  regulation  of  our  daily  lives  that  “  the  weight  of  hit  hand 
upon  us,  as  private  men,  is  absolutely  inappreciable.”  It  is  not 
true  that  “  every  act  of  the  day  is  under  his  control,”  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  imagines  ;  “  not  every,  but  any,  and  this  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence.”  We  are  in  fact  much  more  under  the  control  of  law,  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  journalism  than  under  the  Pope's,  and  yet 
no  one  thinks  this  “  slavery.”  However,  Dr.  Newman  goes  on  -to 
examine  the  conceivable,  though,  as  he  thinks,  in  this  age  practi¬ 
cally  impossible,  case  of  an  actual  conflict  of  allegiance,  ?  uch  as 
occurred  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ;  and  he  tells  us  fr  .  nkly 
that  he  should  judge  each  case  as  it  arose  on  its  merits  and 
should  decide  accordingly  whether  to  obey  the  Pope  or  the  civil 
power.  Thus  in  a  question  of  worship  he  would  obey  the  Pope ;  in 
a  question  of  disputed  succession  to  the  Crown,  or  of  taking  part  aq 
soldier  or  sailor  in  a  war  forbidden  by  the  Pope,  he  would  not 
obey  him,  though  he  would  of  course  feel  at  liberty  to  use  his 
constitutional  rights  like  any  other  citizen  for  the  alteration  of  a 
law  which  he  deemed  objectionable.  “Absolute  obedience  ”  he  would 
give  neither  to  Pope  nor  Queen.  The  reply  is  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  it  stands,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  great  body  of 
English  Roman  Catholics  would  act  as  Dr.  Newman  here  says 
that  he  should  act  himself ;  but  one  is  tempted  to  ask  how  far  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  authorities,  would  en¬ 
dorse  his  view. 

We  have  referred  already  to  the  striking  and  eloquent  discussion 
on  “  Conscience  ”  which  follows,  and  we  wish  we  had  room  to 
transfer  a  part  of  it  to  our  columns ;  one  short  extract  however 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  author’s  attitude  towards  what  he 
considers  prevalent  errors  of  the  day,  both  philosophical  and 
popular,  on  the  subject:  — 

The  rule  and  measure  of  duty  is  not  utility,  nor  expedience,  nor  the  hap- 
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piness  of  the  greatest  number,  nor  State  convenience,  nor  fitness,  order,  and 
the  pulchrum.  Conscience  is  not  a  long-sighted  selfishness,  nor  a  desire  to 
be  consistent  with  oneself ;  but  it  is  a  messenger  from  Him,  who,  both  in 
nature  and  in  grace,  speaks  to  us  behind  a  veil,  and  teaches  and  rules  us  by 
His  representatives.  Conscience  is  the  aboriginal  Vicar  of  Christ,  a  prophet 
in  its  informations,  a  monarch  in  its  peremptoriness,  a  priest  in  its  bless¬ 
ings  and  anathemas,  and,  even  though  the  eternal  priesthood  throughout 
the  Church  could  cease  to  be,  in  it  the  sacerdotal  principle  would  remain 
and  would  have  a  sway. 

The  Pope  therefore  cannot  he  supposed  to  “  speak  against  con¬ 
science  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,”  for  “  he  would  be  cutting 
the  ground  from  under  his  feet  ” ;  and,  inasmuch  as  conscience  is  not 
a  judgment  on  speculative  truth,  hut  bears  immediately  on  con¬ 
duct,  aud  the  Pope  is  not  infallible  in  laws  or  commands,  or  acts 
of  State,  or  administration,  or  public  policy,  the  two  authorities 
can  hardly  come  into  conflict.  But,  if  they  do,  conscience  must 
take  precedence.  “  Certainly,  if  I  am  obliged  to  bring  religion 
into  after-dinnertoasts  (which  indeed  does  not  seem  quite  the  thing)  I 
shall  drink — to  the  Pope,  if  you  please— still,  to  Conscience  first, 
and  to  the  Pope  afterwards.”  This  is  of  course  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  view  of  the  relations  of  conscience  to  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  Mgr.  Capel’s  “  Reply,”  as  quoted  by  himself  in  the 
Times  of  last  Tuesday. 

To  most  readers  probably — certainly  to  those  Roman  Catholics 
to  whom  it  appears  to  be  primarily  addressed— the  latter  part  of 
Dr.  Newman's  Letter,  on  the  Encyclical,  Syllabus,  and  Vatican. 
Council,  will  be  the  most  interesting.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
“minimizing”  method  is  most  conspicuous.  We  have  always 
thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  somewhat  misunderstood  the 
technical  language  of  the  documents  on  which  he  comments  ;  and 
Dr.  Newman  succeeds  in  showing  .that  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
case,  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Encyclical  really 
contains,  in  sensu  imponentis,  no  more  than  the  bare  statement  of 
truisms  which  he  has  extracted  from  it.  As  to  the  Syllabus,  he 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  an  official  act  at  all,  or  to  have  any  authority 
of  its  own  ;  “  viewed  in  itself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  digest  of 
certain  errors  made  by  an  anonymous  writer,”  an  “index  for  re¬ 
ference  ”  to  various  public  documents  issued  by  the  present  Pope, 
by  reference  to  which — and  still  more  to  the  works  from  which 
the  condemned  propositions  are  taken — its  contents  are  strictly 
limited  and  explained.  It  is  not  even  an  exact  transcript  or 
echo,  still  less  an  utterance,  of  the  infallible  Voice,  and  such 
utterances  “  are  not  made  every  day,  indeed  they  are  very  rare  ” — 
so  rare,  if  we  rightly  understand  Dr.  Newman’s  argument,  that  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  more  than  one  exercise 
of  Papal  infallibility  during  eighteen  centuries.  As  regards  the 
Decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  plainly  that 
he  was  doubtful  at  first  of  their  binding  authority.  A  week  after 
the  assembly  bad  separated  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  liked 
“  the  moderation  ”  of  the  definition — “  that  is,  if  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  to  be  defined  at  all  ” ;  but  be  thought  there  were  good 
reasons  for  suspending  his  judgment  on  its  validity.  He  con¬ 
sidered — so  far  agreeing  with  the  Old  Catholics  and  others  who 
have  rejected  or  demurred  to  the  Council — that  at  least  moral 
unanimity  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  Conciliar  decrees,  and 
that,  if  the  Opposition  Bishops  held  together  and  maintained  their 
protest,  this  would  be  wanting.  A  week  later  he  wrote  to  another 
friend : — “  Nothing  shall  make  me  say  that  a  mere  majority  in  a 
Council  in  itself  creates  an  obligation  to  receive  its  dogmatic  decrees  ” ; 
and  he  added  that  he  could  not  receive  the  definition  “  as  the  word 
of  the  Council,  hut  on  the  Pope’s  self-assertion  ”  only.  And  be  still 
hints  that  the  definition,  which  in  his  hands  becomes  comparatively 
innocuous  by  being  almost  reduced  to  a  dead  letter,  need  not  be 
altogether  final.  “  There  is  nothing  of  course  that  can  be  re¬ 
versed  in  the  Vatican  definitions”;  — why,  is  not  explained — 
“  but,  should  the  need  arise  (which  is  not  likely)  to  set 
right  a  false  interpretation,  another  Leo  will  he  given  us  for 
the  occasion.”  He  thinks  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  development  and  of  authority  have  never  been  so  largely 
used  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  acts  of  1854  and  1870,  but  will 
not  allow  that  the  testimony  of  history  was  repudiated  or  per¬ 
verted.  And  he  undertakes  to  prove  this  as  regards  the  crucial 
case  of  Pope  Honorius — which  is  allowed  to  be  “certainly  a  strong 
primu  facie  argument  against  the  Pope’s  doctrinal  infallibility  ” 
— in  what  seems  to  us  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  Letter. 
To  say  that  the  heretical  judgment  of  Honorius  was  no  utter¬ 
ance  of  infallibility  because  nobody,  whether  Anglican,  Pro¬ 
testant,  unbeliever,  or  Catholic,  will  say  “  that  Honorius  in  the 
seventh  century  did  actually  intend  to  exercise  that  infallible 
teaching  voice  which  has  been  dogmatically  recognized  in  the 
nineteenth,”  is  surely  either  a  paralogism  or  a  mistake.  If  the 
Pope’s  ex  cathedra  utterances  are  infallible  at  all,  they  must 
have  always  been  infallible,  though  we  rfeadily  admit  of  course 
that  no  Pope  for  centuries  after  Honorius  dreamt  of  laying  claim 
to  infallibility.  It  is  true  for  the  same  reason  that  no  Pope 
of  that  date  could  use  the  official  phraseology  of  the  Papal  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  Pius  IX.  But  if  Dr.  Newman  means  that  the  heterodox 
decision  of  Honorius  was  not  a  formal  and  ex  cathedra  judgment, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  such  formal  judgment  was  possible 
in  that  age — and  therefore  was  the  act  of  the  Pope  as  “  a  private 
doctor  ”  only — we  must  venture  respectfully  to  submit  that  he  has 
said  not  a  word  to  disprove  the  learned  and  exhaustive  argument  put 
forward  some  years  ago.  by  a  distinguished  English  Roman  Catholic 
writer,  Mr.  Renouf,  to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  And  we  should  he 
very  curious  to  see  what  he  would  say  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Unam  Sanctam,  issued  with  great  solemnity  more  than  six  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  and,  if  infallible,  by  what 


possible  interpretation  its  statements  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
principles  of  conscientious  duty  and  civil  allegiance  here  laid  down. 
What,  again,  is  to  be  said  of  Leo  X.’s  formal  condemnation — im¬ 
plicitly  referred  to  at  p.  80 — of  Luther  s  assertion,  llcercticos  com - 
buri  cst  contra  voluntatem  Spiritus  f  And  if  “  the  present  bearing 
of  the  Holy  See  towards  Copernicanism  ”  proves  that  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Galileo  had  no  “  necessary  connexion  with  dogmatic 
truth,”  and  was  therefore  not  infallible,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Roman  Catholic  writer's  that  the  Holy  See  at  the  time  most 
emphatically  taught  the  contrary.  Certainly  the  extent  of  infalli¬ 
bility  of  Papal  and  even  Conciliar  decrees  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  chapter  on  the  Vatican  Definitions,  and  even  that 
minimum  is  alleged  to  he  ordinarily  subject  to  exceptions,  which 
may  he  determined  in  course  of  time  by  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Schola  Theolor/orum. 

We  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  general  reference  to 
this  very  remarkable  disquisition,  which  will  repay  careful  perusal. 
How  far  it  may  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  disaffected  or 
doubting  members  of  the  author’s  own  communion  for  whose 
conscientious  difficulties  he  is  evidently  anxious  to  provide,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine.  That  he  has  shown  some  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  s  criticisms  to  be  mistaken,  and  most  of  them  to  be  irrelevant  in 
their  practical  bearings,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit.  We  may  go 
further  and  say  that,  if  his  estimate  of  Roman  Catholicism,  even 
modified  as  it  is  by  the  Vatican  Council,  were  the  true  one,  many 
of  the  objections  urged  by  historians  and  theologians  would  lose 
their  force.  But  we  may  fairly  desire  some  authoritative  sanction 
of  a  view  so  startlingly  unlike  that  usually  put  forward  by  modern 
champions  of  the  Papacy.  We  will  not  dwell  now  on  the  two 
bulky  volumes  of  Pius  IX.’s  recent  speeches,  published  with  bis 
express  approval,  and  declared  by  the  editor  to  be  “  inspired,”  and 
by  the  Unit  a  Cattolica  to  be  “  a  continuation  of  the  Gospels  and 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  But,  if  the  new  Vatican  dogmas 
really  mean  no  more  than  is  here  represented,  it  is  but  natural  to 
ask  why  so  huge  an  expenditure  of  labour  should  have  been 
hazarded,  and  such  heavy  risk  incurred,  for  so  inadequate  a  result? 
Surely,  if  so,  it  is  not  private  individuals  only  who  have  acted 
“  as  if  no  responsibility  attached  to  wild  words  and  overbearing 
deeds,  have  stated  truths  in  their  most  paradoxical  form,  and  done 
their  best  to  set  the  house  on  fire.”  Meanwhile,  we  need  hardly 
read  between  the  lines  to  become  aware  that,  if  Dr.  Newman  has 
confuted  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  has  far  more  effectually  confuted,  and 
intended  to  confute,  such  writers  as  Dr.  Manning  and  the  editor 
of  the  Dublin  Review.  But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  they, 
and  not  he,  represent  the  party  who  are  virtually  responsible  for 
the  Papal  decrees  which  he  is  so  laudably  unwilling  to  suffer  them 
to  interpret. 


DISPUTES  ABOUT  TASTE. 

THE  inventor,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  of  the  venerable 
aphorism  which  declares  that  there  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes,  did  not  express  himself  accurately,  or  his  saying  would 
hardly  have  been  so  successful.  The  utmost  that  he  could  have 
plausibly  asserted  would  have  been  that  there  is  no  settling  a  dis¬ 
pute  about  tastes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  question  about 
which  people  dispute  more  eagerly  and  persistently.  You  may 
contradict  a  man’s  opinions  as  to  any  historical  or  philosophical 
question  with  comparative  impunity,  but  if  you  tell  him  that 
something  pleases  your  palate  which  is  disgusting  to  his,  you  may 
calculate  upon  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  merely  a  corollary  from  the  original  statement.  Dis¬ 
putes  about  taste  are  so  long  and  so  bitter  precisely  because  they 
cannot  be  definitely  decided ;  and  the  author  of  the  maxim  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  such  disputes  occur,  but  to  assert  that  they 
can  lead  to  no  result.  The  dispute  is  not,  it  may  be  said,  a  real 
argument,  but  simply  a  flat  opposition  of  contradictory  opinions. 
However  dexterously  the  true  nature  of  the  discussion  may  be  con¬ 
cealed,  it  substantially  amounts  to  this — that  one  man  says  Yes 
and  the  other  says  No  ;  and  there  they  come  to  a  final  and  insoluble 
antithesis.  The  statement  is  plausible  at  first  sight ;  but  a  little 
examination  will  perhaps  show  that  it  is  untenable.  Disputes  about 
taste  are  not  only  exceedingly  common,  hut,  for  anything  that  we  can 
see,  they  admit  of  being  conducted  upon  reasonable  principles  as 
well  as  disputes  about  anything  else.  The  most  obvious  example 
refers  to  tbe  particular  sense  from  which  tbe  metaphor  is  taken. 
There  are  persons — whether  they  are  to  he  commended  or  not  is 
another  question— who  make  a  serious  study  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  They  enjoy  good  wine  as  others  enjoy  a  good  work  of 
art,  and  have  theories  as  to  the  harmonies  between  different  meats 
and  drinks,  which  they  discuss  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  artists 
might  discuss  the  right  system  of  harmonious  colouring.  Any 
outsider  who  has  accidentally  found  himself  amongst  a  little  circle 
of  true  zealots  will  have  observed  that  they  have  cultivated  some¬ 
thing  which  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  code  of  morality. 
They  would  look  as  much  in  [anger  as  in  sorrow  upon  any  man 
who  should  drink  port  at  the  moment  when  all  the  laws  of  good 
living  prescribe  champagne.  They  are  as  seriously  outraged  by  an 
expression  of  indifference  as  a  politician  who  hears  a  man  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  does  not  care  whether  the  Liberal  party  finds  or  does 
not  find  a  satisfactory  leader.  They  accept  in  all  seriousness 
the  great  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  man  who  does  not  care 
for  his  dinner  will  care  for  nothing  else ;  and  they  regard 
incapacity  to  distinguish  between  different  vintages  as  scarcely 
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less  objectionable  than  an  insensibility  to  the  laws  of  honour. 
When  such  persons  carry  on  a  earned  discussion  as  to  the  mat 
merits  for  example,  of  snipe  and  woodcock,  the  outsidei  natuially 
assumes  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  beyond  the  expression 
of  individual  feeling;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  the  pinions 
orevalent  among  connoisseurs  have  passed  from  the  empnica  . 
the  scientific  stage  so  distinctly  as  to  allow  of  very  conclusive 
reasonin'’'.  No  mathematical  formula  has  been  discovered  as  vet 
to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made ;  and  therefore  a  considerable 
latitude  of  opinion  is  inevitable.  There  is  ample  room  for  t  e 
charlatan,  and  probably  there  is  no  department  of  life  in  which  a 
thoroughly  ignorant  person  has  a  better  chamce  of  imposing  upo 
his  neighbours  by  sheer  force  of  asseveration.  A  man  will  set 
up  for  an  authority  who  can  scarcely  distinguish  last  J  ear's 
■vintage  from  growths  half  a  century  old,  and  by  a  little  dexterous 
management  will  long  escape  detection.  All  that  we  say  is,  tha 
even  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and,  if  in  such  a  case,  then  a  fortiori 
in  more  serious  cases,  there  really  exists  a  criterion  of  taste, 
which,  though  vague  enough  at  present,  might  be  rendered 

available  in  time.  ,  .  • 

The  only  indisputable  statement  which  can  be  made  is  in  tne 
form  “  I  like  this  or  that.”  On  that  subject  each  man  must  be 
the  sole  judo-e.  Whether  he  professes  a  liking  for  what  is  commonly 
thought  a  delicacv  or  a  disgusting  object,  his  own  judgment  is 
•unimpeachable.  We  cannot  actually  look  into  each  other  s  con¬ 
sciousness  and  compare  notes.  Nobody  can  say  whether  the 
sensation  conveyed  through  his  retina  by  the  colour  which  we 
ao-ree  to  call  green  is  the  same  as  the  sensation  produced  on  the 
sensorium  of  his  neighbour  by  the  same  colour.  V  e  can  only 
"uess  that  the  sensation  is  similar  in  any  two  cases,  thougn.it 
must  be  one  thing  to  a  man  who  has  the  eye  of  a  great  colourist 
and  another  to  a  man  who  can  scarcely  distinguish  one  colour 
from  another.  No  conceivable  operation  can  ever  make  the 
colour-blind  understand  what  their  neighbours  mean  bv  red  and 
green ;  nor  can  their  neighbours  ever  know  what  is  the  single 
sensation  which  to  the  colour-blind  stands  for  both  colours  in¬ 
differently.  So  far  is  plain  ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  ot 
everv  other  perception.  We  cannot  even  sav  for  certain  whether 
the  space-perceptions  are  the  same  in  dillerent  persons  whethei, 
for  example,  a  straight  line  is  conceived  in  precisely  the  same 
way  ;  though  of  course  we  can  say  that,  in  all  cases,  its  relations 
to  other  lines  are  the  same. 

When,  however,  we  make  any  statement  which  does  not  simply 
express  the  momentary  state  of  feeling,  there  is  at  once  room  for 
argument.  The  phrase  “  I  like  this  ”  is  unimpeachable,  as  we 
ha've  said,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  instantaneous  sen¬ 
timent.  When  it  means  to  say  anything  more,  it  may  easily  be 
exposed  to  further  tests.  Do  vou  really  like  it  ?  we  should  ask. 

If  so,  did  you  eat  it  when  you  could  get  anything  else  ?  \\  ill  you 

pay  for  it?  Can  you  distinguish  it,  with  your  eyes,  shut,  from 
something  which  you  profess  to  dislike  ?  The  application  ot  these 
and  other  tests  opens  a  boundless  held  lor  controversy ;  and 
though  we  can  never  prove  that  the  speaker  s  sensation  was  not 
what  he  asserted  it  to  be,  we  can  often  find  reasons  for  vehemently 
suspecting  his  sincerity.  If,  again,  a  man  says  “  This  is  sweet, 
he  is  making  a  very  wide  statement,  which  may  be  tested  by  other 
persons.  He  is  putting  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  a  large 
class  of  things  which  have  a  common  property.  If  nine  other 
persons  should  deny  that  the  object  was  sweet,  we  should  have  a 
conflict  of  testimony  to  be  decided  precisely  like  any  others.  We 
might  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solitary  disputant 
was  suffering  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  palate ;  and 
if  we  further  discovered  that  some  of  his  organs  had  in¬ 
dependently  shown  symptoms  of  disease,  we  should  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  nine  were  right  and  that  he  was  wrong. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  chemical  examination  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  showed  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
sugar,  we  should  conclude  that  the  one  person  was  right  in 
virtue  of  a  finer  palate  than  his  neighbours.  Sancho  Panza’s  story 
illustrates  the  case.  Of  his  two  uncles,  one  declared  that  there  was 
a  slight  taste  of  leather,  and  another  that  there  was  a  slight  taste  of 
iron,  in  a  cask  of  wine.  They  were  ridiculed,  but  when  the  cask 
was  emptied,  it  was  found  to  contain  an  old  key  with  a  leather 
thong;  and  the  fame  of  the  uncles  as  wine-tasters  was  firmly 
established  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Each  mans  judgment, 
therefore,  is  still  unimpeachable  so  far  as  his  immediate  state  of 
consciousness  is  concerned ;  the  object,  he  may  say,  tastes  sweet 
or  does  not  taste  sweet  to  him ;  but  when  he  says  that  it  is  sweet, 
he  is  really  making  a  further  assertion  which  may  be  perfectly  well 
exposed  to  verification. 

If  it  should  still  be  asked  in  what  sense  one  liking  can  be  said 
to  be  right  or  wrong  more  than  another,  Sancho’s  uncle  may  still 
suggest  the  explanation.  A  wine-drinker  claims  to  be  a  better 
judge  than  others,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  his  taste  is  “  right’ 
— whatever  that  may  mean — but  that  it  is  more  discriminative. 
He  can  detect  the  barrel  which  has  the  key  in  it,  when  to  the 
ordinary  world  one  barrel  is  as  good  as  another.  The  difference 
between  men’s  palates  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  their 
eyes,  or  as  the  difference  between  a  microscope  which  will  magnify 
a  million  diameters  and  one  which  will  only  magnify  a  thousand. 
And,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  claim  to  judgment  means  a  claim  to 
acuteness  of  discrimination,  we  have  a  fair  question  for  argument. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  again,  is  there  any  reason  for  preferring  the 
taste  of  the  man  with  a  discriminating  palate  to  the  taste  of  his  more 
coarsely  organized  neighbour  ?  We  might  answer  by  saying  that  this 
is  a  fundamental  assumption  of  the  art.  We  naturally  prefer  the 


man  who  has  most  means  of  judgment.  The  man  with  the  best 
ear  is  ceteris  paribus  the  best  musician,  the  man  with  the  best  eye 
the  best  painter,  and  the  man  with  the  finest  palate  the  best  judge 
of  eathm  and  drinking.  A  certain  fineness  of  taste  is  obviously 
necessary  in  all  these  cases  to  obtain  any  opinion  whatever  ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  assume  that  a  man’s  authority  should  increase  m 
proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  organs.  But  we  may  add  a 
further  consideration,  if  necessary.  Let  us  take  what  may  be  called 
the  utilitarian  view  of  the  culinary  art.  We  may  perhaps  say  that 
that  theory  of  eating  and  drinking  is  best  which  discoveis  the 
most  wholesome  combinations  of  food ;  or,  if  this  view  be  repu¬ 
diated  as  grovelling  by  the  enthusiastic  gourmet,  we  should  say 
that  that  theory  is  best  which  enables  the  greatest  numbei  of 
lovers  of  good  things  (for  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  say  the 
o-reatest  number  of  mankind  generally)  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  from  their  indulgences.  Low,,  on  the 
first  hypothesis,  it  is  evident  that  a  power  of  discrimination 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  wholesome  and  unwholesome 
foods,  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  ingredients  which  might  be 
injurious  to  the  digestion.  If  this  be  the  sole  legitimate  ground 
of  decision,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  palates  aie  too  deli¬ 
cately  organized,  and  that  their  proprietors  would  be  misled  from 
purely  sanitary  considerations  by  mere  sensual  enjoyment.  .  Ibis, 
however,  is  merely  to  say  that  the  judges  would  require  training; 
and  if  it  were  an  accepted  rule  that  eating  and  drinking  should  be 
directed  solely  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  health,  tlie 
whole  question  would  become  a  department  of  medical  inquiry,  in 
which  a  fine  palate  would  be  useful  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
a  'mod  microscope.  Its  owner  would  learn  to  detect  unwholesome 
food  as  the  microscopist  detects  the  presence  of  the  germs  ot 
disease.  Probablv,  however,  there  are  many  varieties  of  food 
which  sanitarv  science  would  pronounce  to  be  equally  wholesome, 
though  they  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  pleasure  derivable  from 
them".  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  are  driven  to  the  other  hypothesis, 
and  assume  that  food  to  be  best  which  is  most  agreeable.  W  hy, 
then,  it  mav  be  asked,  should  a  man  not  trust  his  own  palate  and 
take  that  which  he  likes  best  without  attending  to  authority  ?  W  e 
do  not  deny  that  this  is  an  excellent  practical  rule,  which  perhaps 
receives  too  little  attention.  A  man  who  retains  childish  tastes 
after  he  has  grown  up  is  often  ashamed  to  confess  them,  and  we  may 
perhaps  say  that  he  is  afool  for  his  pains.  Butthere  ismore  reason  than 
appears  at  first  sight  in  respecting  authority  even  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  The  reason  is  briefly  that  there  is  a  kind  of  practical  paradox 
which  we  may  see  constantly  exemplified.  A  party  of  men,  none  of 
whom  can  separately  distinguish  between  good  wine  and  bad,  will  yet 
drink  more  good  wine  than  bad  if  it  is  set  before  them.  They  have 
what  we  may  call  an  inarticulate  consciousness  of  the  difference, 
though  their  perceptions  are  not  acute  enough  to  decide  indepen¬ 
dently  and  explicitly.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  a  man  of  fine 
palate  knows  the  tastes  of  his  neighbours  better  than  they  know 
them  themselves.  A  similar  fact  is  often  illustrated  in  liteiaij 
criticism.  A  good  critic  perceives  an  excellence  which  is  quite 
indistinguishable  by  the  average  intellect.  And  yet,  if  you  take  a 
thousand  average  people,  not  one  of  whom  could  point  out  the  merit 
to  save  his  life,  the  book  will  win  their  attention  by  reason  of 
this  very  merit  to  which  they  are  apparently  insensible.  A  good 
judge  of  books  or  wines  is  like  a  man  of  fine  organization  who  can 
tell  you  immediately  upon  entering  a  room  that  the  atmospheie  is 
in  an  unhealthy  condition,  whilst  ordinary  men  only  become  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  fact  by  its  gradual,  influence  upon  their  lungs.  His 
fine  sensations  give  him  a  warning  of  a  mischief  to  which  otheio 
are  not  sensible  till  they  have  suffered  other  consequences.  And 
thus  a  dispute  about  tastes  may  branch  into  a  whole  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  the  objects  by  which  tastes  are  affected,  the  ielati\e 
value  of  different  people’s  powers  of  observation,  and  the  'various 
standards  of  opinion  which  have  been  constructed  by  appropriate 
methods. 


AX  ONLY  CHILD. 


rino  a  little  girl  who  is  an  only  child,  and  educated  at  home,  this 
JL  season  of  the  year  is  more  one  of  sadness  than  of  mirth.  She 
has  no  experience  of  any  of  the  usual  joys  of  Christmastide.  Home 
for  the  holidays  has  for  her  no  meaning.  There  is  no  one  for  whom 
to  prepare  an  unexpected  birthday  treat.  No  elder  sister  delights 
her  with  a  new  set  of  doll's  clothes.  There  is  no  younger  one. to 
be  surprised  with  a  secretly  worked  present.  No  big  brother  in¬ 
vades  the  nursery  to  have  a" game  of  romps,  or  teaches  her  to  bear  a 
good  teasing  and  a  little  chaff'  without  losing  her  temper.  There 
is  no  sick  baby  to  whom  to  give  her  favourite  toy,  and  to  watch  with 
a  smile  of  honest  delight  while  he  breaks  it  to  pieces,  pleased  that 
anything  should  amuse  the  little  invalid.  Only  children  are  some¬ 
times  treated  rather  unjustly,  and  simply  classed  as  odious  speci¬ 
mens  of  distorted  childhood.  Very  often  they  deserve.tliis  con¬ 
demnation  ;  but  see  a  little  lonely  girl  in  the  country.  With  nature 
she  has  a  subtle  sympathy  and  companionship.  The  trees  have  to 
her  living  voices,  and  she  has  a  particular  and  personal  friendship 
for  each  rosebush.  The  present  of  a  bunch  of  sweet  flowers  in 
winter  will  affect  her  to  tears,  and  there  is.  a  deep  tender  joy  in  her 
eyes  as  she  picks  the  first  snowdrop  or  discovers  the  hitherto  un¬ 
perceived  little  golden  ball  of  aconite  amongst  the  snow.  If  ima¬ 
ginative,  she  peoples  the  woods  with  the  fairies  of  whom  she 
is  so  fond  of  reading,  and  almost  persuades  herself  that  little  elves 
flutter  their  wings  among  the  grass  or  hide  from  the  sun  under 
the  toadstools.  The  birds  are  not  afraid  of  her,  and  seem  to 
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know  she  takes  a  maternal  interest  in  their  nestlings.  When 
lying  in  the  sun  upon  a  heel  of  wood  anemones  and  blue  hyacinths, 
with  a  bunch  of  primroses  in  her  hand,  perhaps  she  feels 
as  much  joy  as  if  she  had  a  dozen  playfellows.  More  of 
her  affection  will  be  bestowed  upon  birds  and  beasts  than  if  she 
had  brothers  and  sisters  upon  whom  to  expend  it;  and  she 
may  often  be  found  confiding  her  secrets  to  some  ill-conditioned 
cur  to  whom  she  has  taken  an  inexplicable  and  violent  fancy. 
Good  advice  will  be  mingled  freely  with  caresses,  and  we  have 
heard  exhortations  upon  the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way  de¬ 
livered  to  a  very  unpromising-looking  cat  well  known  to  the  cook 
for  its  thieving  propensities.  Iler  mother  will  take  her  to  visit 
amongst  the  poor.  She  will  early  learn  that  there  are  such  things 
as  sorrow,  poverty,  sickness,  and  death.  She  will  hear  various 
subjects  tallied  of  openly  in  cottages  which  are  not  generally  men¬ 
tioned  in  society,  and  will  know  about  many  things  not  usually 
spoken  of  before  the  dangerous  age  of  curiosity  has  been  reached. 
She  will  probably  be  quite  an  experienced  little  sick  nurse,  a 
capital  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  be  able  to  delight  the 
old  women  at  the  almshouses  by  singing  to  them  their  favourite 
hymns.  She  will  have  made  dozens  of  flannel  petticoats,  and 
know  about  all  the  little  girls  in  the  village  who  want  places. 

The  town  child  is  a  being  of  quite  another  order.  She  hears  and 
remembers  passages  of  conversation  which  would  not  attract  the 
attention  of  a  child  engaged  in  play.  In  her  loneliness  she  broods 
over  opinions  on  religion  and  sociology  which  she  has  heard  ex¬ 
pressed  by  her  father’s  friends  while  sitting  on  his  knee  at  the  study 
tire.  Though  she  may  not  take  part  in  political  discussions  as 
our  little  Transatlantic  cousins  do,  still  questions  of  the  day  have  a 
fatal  interest  for  the  nineteenth-century  town  child.  She  knows  a 
good  deal  about  “  Woman’s  Rights,”  and  perhaps  aspires  to  be  some 
day  a  member  of  Parliament.  If  permitted,  she  will  read  the 
newspapers  with  avidity,  pick  out  with  discrimination  the  best 
murders  and  the  most  exciting  cases  of  wife-beating,  and 
will  revel  in  the  last  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  She  knows 
all  about  the  Claimant,  whom  she  has  seen  at  Mme.  Tussaud’s, 
and  is  much  interested  in  the  destinies  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
If  she  is  asked  to  commit  a  poem  to  memory,  and  is  given  a  choice, 
it  will  almost  certainly  be  a  passionate  love  song,  or  else 
something  most  lugubrious,  such  as  the  “  Last  Man,”  or  “  There  is 
a  reaper  whose  name  is  Death.”  We  have  heard  a  little  town  girl  of 
seven  repeat  the  whole  of  Maud,  evkk  ltly  learnt  only  for  her  own 
pleasure.  If  it  is  a  question  of  hymns,  one  of  the  first  selected  is  sure 
to  be  “  Ther^  is  a  land  of  pure  delight.”  The  unknown  has  always 
a  strong  interest  for  such  a  solitary  child  as  this.  She  often  puzzles 
over  the  problems  connected  with  a  future  state,  and  the  workings 
of  her  mind;  could  they  be  watched,  would  astonish  older  people. 
On  the  whole,  however,  she  generally  prefers  fairy  tales  to  every 
other  kind  of  literature.  The  descriptions  of  games  she  has  never 
played,  the  accounts  of  nursery  quarrels  and  sweet  reconciliations 
of  which  she  knows  nothing,  the  tales  of  little  troubles  with 
schoolfellows  which  she  scarcely  understands,  do  not  much  interest 
her.  Queechy,  with  its  single  heroine,  is  more  interesting  than  Miss 
Yonge’s  Daisy  Chain,  and  she  prefers  the  account  of  a  boy  lost  on  a 
desert  island  to  the  story  of  his  troubles  amongst  brothers  at  home. 
At  a  children’s  party  she  is  entirely  out  of  her  element.  Knowing 
none  of  the  usual  games,  she  is  put  aside  and  voted  stupid. 
Being  sensitive,  she  may  soon  be  found  sitting  amongst  the  grown¬ 
up  people,  her  natural  friends,  not  because  she  is  what  is  called 
old-fashioned,  but  because  she  is  unacquainted  with  childish 
pastimes,  and  does  not  know  how  to  join  in  them.  She  cannot 
say,  “  Onery,  twoery,  dickery,  davy  ”  ;  but  see  her  at  home  enter¬ 
taining  visitors  when  mamma  is  absent,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  embarrassed  child  of  the  evening  party.  She  makes  little 
polite  speeches  about  mamma’s  regrets,  inquiries  for  the  invalids, 
pours  out  afternoon  tea,  and  talks  of  the  weather  like  a  young  lady 
of  many  seasons.  She  is  also  an  adept  at  carrying  messages,  and 
is  a  useful  aid  in  the  house.  Sometimes,  with  cook’s  assistance, 
she  can  arrange  about  dinner,  and  is  quick  to  see  any  little 
negligence  in  the  housemaid’s  work,  or  the  laying  of  the  dinner- 
table.  She  criticizes  the  cookery,  to  the  extreme  horror  of 
her  mother’s  guests,  accustomed  to  better-behaved  young  people. 
They  go  away  lamenting  her  bringing  up,  and  prophesy  all  manner 
of  evil  results. 

Such  a  child  speaks  of  love  and  marriage  with  the  coolness 
of  a  philosopher,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  cross-examine  her 
married  friends  upon  the.  reasons  they  had  for  the  choices  they 
have  made.  She  will  imitate  Dr.  A  Volf  by  unblushingly  asking- 
some  shy  couple  who  are  engaged  in  a  little  mild  but  un¬ 
meaning  flirtation  when  they  are  going  to  be  married. 
If  not  quite  pleased  with  papa — perhaps  he  has  lately 
been  punishing  her — she  has  been  known  to  represent  to 
her  mother  that  there  are  many  people  she  meets  whom  she 
considers  much  more' worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  her  parent 
than  the  person  who  at  present  stands  to  her  in  that  relation. 
When  her  mother,  not  unwilling  to  turn  the  conversation,  sug¬ 
gests  that,  as  she  seems  to  have  studied  the  subject  of  marriage 
so  early  and  with  so  much  attention,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
husband  will  be  the  perfection  of  young  manhood,  the  little 
maiden  probably  announces  her  intention  to  marry  some  one  who 
will  let  her  do  what  she  likes,  and  who  has  plenty  of  carriages  and 
horses.  If  her  father  is  a  doctor,  she  will  express  a  disbelief  in 
medicine ;  if  he  is  a  parson,  she  will  dislike  going  to  church  ;  if 
he  is  an  author,  she  protests  nothing  will  induce  her  to  marry  a 
“  littery  ”  man ;  if  he  is  an  archaeologist,  she  will,  as  in  a  case  we 
recently  saw,  even  refuse  to  visit  an  aquarium,  misreading  the 


name  and  suspecting  a  trap — “  she  has.  enough  of  antiquariams  at 
home.”  Of  sick  people  she  is  rather  impatient,  expecting  every 
one  to  be  ready  to  attend  to  her  when  she  wants  attention,  and 
hints  rather  unfeelingly  that  invalids  ought  either  to  get  well  or 
to  die  and  have  done  with  it.  When  she  is  away  from  home— a  rare 
occurrence — her  letters  are  eagerly  looked  for.  They  truly  reflect, 
though  doubtful  in  spelling,  the  mood  in  which  they  were  written. 
She  asks  for  all  sorts  of  things  with  happy  confidence  that  they 
will  be  sent  her  if  possible,  and  details  her  small  adventures  know¬ 
ing  that  they  will  be  interesting  to  those  at  home.  Iler  letters 
to  acquaintances  are  as  straightforward  as  those  to  mamma.  She 
does  not  scruple  to  answer  an  invitation  by  simply  writing, 
“  Dear  Mrs.  Jones,  I  would  rather  not  go  to  your  party  to-day.” 
When  she  is  taken  to  the  theatre,  her  criticisms,  conveyed  in  a 
penetrating  and  too  audible  stage-whisper,  are  frequently  embar¬ 
rassing.  She  vehemently  objects  to  Miss  Helen  Faucit’s  Rosalind, 
and  thinks  that  man  Shalcspcare  did  not  know  how  to  call  his  plays, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  whether  she  would  like  this 
one  or  not.  Lord  Dundreary  has  no  charms  for  her.  She  cannot 
understand  why  so  many  people  go  to  see  a  silly  man.  After 
weeping  showers  of  tears  over  the  pantomime  of  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  she  insists  on  leaving  as  soon  as  she  finds  she  has  been  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  that  the  children  upon  whose  untimely  fate  she  has 
spent  both  her  own  and  her  mother's  pocketharidkerchiefs  appi- el¬ 
bowing  and  smiling  from  under  the  leaves  with  which  the  phantom 
robins  have  covered  them.  If  she  lives  in  London,  this  nineteenth- 
ceutury  child  is  most  probably  broad  in  her  religious  views,  bhe 
can  quite  understand  Eve  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  for  she  has 
considerable  experience  in  such  small  disobediences ;  but  as  to  that 
little  trunk  called  the  Ark,  of  which  there  is  a  picture  in  her 
Bible  History,  having  contained  all  those  animals,  she  simply 
won't  believe  it.  Had  they  and  the  Noah  family  been  packed 
in  layers  and  squeezed  very  tight,  as  they  are  in  her  Ark,  it 
might  have  been  possible;  but  then  all  their  legs  and  Noah’s 
arms  would  have  been  broken.  Her  private  devotions  are  some¬ 
times  scenes  of  untimely  mirth.  She  will  say  “  Birds  in  their  little 
nests  agree  ”  instead  of  the  Evening  Hymn,  and  has  been  known 
to  threaten  to  omit  the  Lord’s  Prayer  altogether  unless  allowed  to 
practise  the  new  accomplishment  of  turning  head  over  heels 
between  each  petition.  Accustomed  to  see  people  exercise  self- 
control,  she  is,  though  generally  talkative,  really  reticent  of  her 
true  feelings,  and  will  often  bear  pain  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
hero.  With  all  her  faults  one  cannot  help  admiring  her  in¬ 
tolerance  of  shams  and  her  impatience  of  little  commonpkace 
speeches  which  she  does  not  believe  to  be  true.  She  is  a  fatal 
enemy  to  pretence  of  any  kind,  being  as  much  without  fear 
as  without  discretion.  If  she  grows  up  she  will  have  many 
things  to  suffer.  Accustomed  to  be  first,  she  will  sometimes  find 
herself  last.  The  world  will  not  look  at  her  through  her  mother  t 
ej'es,  and  often  will  she  be  made  to  lament  even  with  tears  that 
she  was  an  only  child. 


THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

TILE  great  and  increasing  interest  now  beginning  to  be 
manifested  in  the  supposed  condition  of  our  Indian  army  is 
an  illustration  of  the  influence  which  may  be  exerted  in  politics 
by  mere  force  of  iteration.  The  state  of  that  army  has  not  altered 
materially  of  late,  and  the  need  of  reform  was  as  urgent  some 
years  ago  as  it  is  now ;  but  the  Calcutta  Correspondent  of  the 
Times,  by  persistently  harping  on  the  subject  in  continued  weekly 
letters,  has  succeeded  in  securing  an  amount  of  attention  to  it 
which  other  and  equally  earnest  writers  before  him  failed  to 
obtain.  The  Times,  however,  in  endorsing  the  opinion  of  its 
Correspondent  that  there  is  a  case  for  inquiry,  appears  to  mis¬ 
conceive  entirely  the  question  really  at  issue.  The  alleged  fact 
that  the  Indian  Government  could  not  place  thirty  thousand 
troops  in  the  field  is  gravely  cited  as  if  it  were  complaint 
sufficient  to  justify  the  impeachment  of  somebody,  while,  absurdly 
enough,  the  difficulty  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
officers  to  lead  a  force  of  such  strength.  It  would  in  truth 
be  very  surprising  if  thirty  thousand  soldiers  could  be  got 
together  at  one  point  in  India.  The  Indian  army,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  it  occupies  and  to  the 
obligations  imposed  on  it,  is  now  maintained  on  a  most  at¬ 
tenuated  scale.  The  native  battalions  are  kept  up  on  a  skeleton 
establishment,  and  there  are  not  many  of  them.  So  far  was 
the  process  of  reduction  carried  after  the  Mutiny,  that  a  place 
like  Delhi,  a  city  with  a  turbulent  population  of  150,000  people, 
is  garrisoned  •  by  a  mere  handful  of  troops,  from  which  not  a 
man  could  be  spared  in  a  time  of  emergency,  when  indeed  this 
and  numerous  other  important  points  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  would  need  to  have  their  garrisons  strengthened  rather 
than  reduced.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
European  regiments  and  one  or  two  Ghoorkha  battalions  stationed  in 
the  hills,  there  are  no  reserves  in  India.  This  state  of  things  would 
be  less  unsatisfactory  if  it  had  been  deliberately  encountered  by  the 
Indian  Government  on  a  careful  review  of  the  military  situation  ; 
but  in  fact  the  present  strength  of  the  Indian  army  has  been  arrived 
at  in  a  purely  haphazard  way.  It  was  suddenly  cut  down  some 
fourteen  years  ago  under  the  influence  of  financial  panic,  and  there 
has  been  neither  leisure  nor  money  available  since  for  dealing  with 
the  subject ;  at  any  rate  it  would  appear  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  persistently  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  proposal  for  re- 
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viewing  the  military  position  in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  or  even  for 
undertaking  such  very  obvious  precautions  as  the  defence  ot  the 
Peshawur  frontier,  or  of  Bombay  harbour,  or  any  of  the  other 

great  strategical  points  in  the  interior  ol  the  counti} . 

The  fact  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  could  not  be  placed 
in  line  for  any  military  operation  is  not,  however,  in  itself  cause  for 
anxiety,  since  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  British  Govern- 
nient  could  muster  an  army  of  that  strength  in  any  part  of  India. 
Thearmies  which  fought  at  Ferozshah  and  Ghillianwallah  were  much 
under  that  number;  considering,  too,  the  enormous  proportion 
which  camp  followers  bear  to  combatants  in  India,  an  army  ot 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men  with  its  baggage  is  a  very  large  body 
to  move,  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that,  if  the  Indian 
Government  cannot  do  whatever  work  is  cut  out  for  it  with 
an  army  thirty  thousand  strong,  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  at 
all.  Again,  as  to  the  supposed  want  of  officers,  the  army  appears 
to  be  numerically  as  well  officered  now  as  it  was  in  the  days 
before  the  Mutiny.  In  the  old  Indian  army  there  were  seldom 
more  than  ten  or  eleven  officers  actually  present  with  a  bat¬ 
talion  eleven  hundred  strong,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part 
the  juniors  on  the  list,  with  such  few  of  the  seniors  as 
from  want  of  ability  or  interest  had  failed  to  get  some  other 
employment.  No  man  stayed  with  his  regiment  who  could  help 
it.  Itegiments  now  have  seven  officers  to  a  battalion  sea  en  hun¬ 
dred  strong',  and  these  are  all  in  a  sense  picked  officers ;  at  any 
rate  they  have  chosen  service  with  the  native  army  of  their  own 
accord.  Further,  if  the  native  army  is  now  maintained  on  a  very 
restricted  scale  with  reference  to  the  possible  demands  on  it,  India 
offers  a  practically  unlimited  recruiting  field,  being  the  only  country 
where  voluntary  enlistment  thoroughly  answers  the  purpose.  It 
the  demand  arose,  the  Bengal  army  might  be  trebled  or  quadrupled 
in  a  few  weeks  by  young  soldiers  of  excellent  quality.  It  lias  been 
objected  that  there  is  no  reserve  of  European  officers ;  but  neither 
was  there  under  the  old  system,  for  the  absentees,  although  nomi¬ 
nally  available  to  supplement  the  regimental  establishment,  were 
not  so  in  fact,  the  time  of  general  emergency  being  just  the  time 
when  officers  employed  with  irregular  regiments,  or  m  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration,  could  least  be  spared  from  such 

situations.  _  , 

So  far,  then,  the  objections  which  are  frequently  made  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Indian  army  seem  wide  of  the  mark.  Judging 
from  the  glimpses  occasionally  afforded  of  Anglo-Indian  opinion 
by  the  Indian  newspapers,  it  seems  to  be  considered  that  the 
new  system  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  saying  that  the 
“regular'’  army  has  been  converted  into  “irregulars.”  But  it 
is  in  truth  a  much  more  regular  arrangement  that  a  regiment 
should  have  a  body  of  officers  permanently  attached  to  it,  e\en 
if  their  number  be  small,  than  that  our  native  regiments  should 
be  in  effect  officered  by  the  residue  of  a  larger  nominal  establish¬ 
ment,  made  up  of  the  unfortunates  who  could  not  get  any¬ 
thing  else  to  do.  At  the  same  time  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  army  is  from  other  causes  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  minor  point  perhaps  that  an  organization 
by  regiments  with  an  establishment  of  seven  officers  each  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  defective.  If  promotion  is  to  run  in  each 
regiment,  there  must  obviously  be  extreme  inequality  and  unfair¬ 
ness  ;  while  an  even  rate  of  promotion  can  only  .be  maintained  by 
constantly  shifting  officers  about  from  one  regiment  to  another. 
Either  plan  is  open  to  obvious  objections.  A  more  serious  defect 
is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  those  monstrosities,  the  Indian 
Staff  Corps,  which  have  been  denounced  already  in  so  many 
quarters  that  even  the  English  public  must  by  this  time  be  gettiug 
to  understand  something  of  the  merits  or  demerits  ot  the  case.  It 
was  an  objection,  and  a  very  forcible  objection,  to  the  system  under 
which  the  old  Indian  army  was  administered,  that  officers  were 
allowed  to  maintain  in  many  cases  a  merely  nominal  connexion 
with  the  army,  remaining  absent  from  their  regiments  for  indefi¬ 
nite  periods  on  all  sorts  of  detached  employment ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  Lord  Halifax,  with  a  singular  perversity  of  ingenuity,  to 
intensify  and  extend  the  evil.  The  civilians  with  military  titles 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Staff  Corps  which  he  created  no  longer 
retain0 even  the  pretence  of  having  any  connexion  with  the  army, 
save  that  they  take  rank  and  precedence  in  it  with  the 
combatant  officers;  while,  as  if  to  complete  the  absurdity, 
these  so-called  military  civilians  are  entitled  to  retire  with 
the  rank  of  general  and  on  much  higher  pensions  than 
can  be  earned  by  members  of  the  regular  Civil  Service — these 
pensions,  moreover,  which  are  sometimes  even  in  excess  of  the 
pay  drawn  by  the  officer  while  nominally  on  active  service,  being 
charged,  as  if  to  round  off  the  anomaly,  against  the  army  esti¬ 
mates.  As  to  the  degradation  of  military  titles  which  ,  the  system 
involves,  we  used  to  laugh  at  the  Americans  for  their,  fondness  for 
sham  military  rank :  but  our  own  practice  of  creating  sham 
colonels  and  generals  is  not  a  whit  less  absurd.  That  these  Indian 
Staff  Corps  should  have  been  maintained  so  long  after  their  in¬ 
trinsic  defects  have  become  thus  glaringly  apparent  must  be  set 
down,  we  suppose,  to  the  spirit  of  inertia  which  pervades  all 
Governments,  and  partly  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  those  who  had 
a  share  in  creating  them  have  not  all  passed  away  from  the 
direction  of  affairs;  but  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  their 
abolition  is  only  a  matter  of  time — possibly  a  very  short  time. 

But  the  organization  of  the  European  officers  of  the  Indian 
army,  although  a  sufficiently  large  question,  is,  after  all,  of 
secondary  importance  compared  with  that  of  the  native  troops. 
The  Staff  Corps  is  a  grievous  burden  on  the  Indian  revenues,  and 
is  clumsy  and  inconvenient ;  one  effect  among  others  of  a  system 


which  makes  every  man  a  field  officer  after  twenty  years’  service, 
and  holds  out  special  inducements  to  him.  to  defer  retirement 
till  he  has  secured  a  magnificent  pension  after  a  second 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years  more,  being  oi  course  to  flood 
the  army  with  field  officers  for  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
no  employment  can  be  found,  and  who  draw  their  full  pay 
year  after  year  for  doing  nothing.  Still,  the  thing  will  work 
after  a  fashion,  with  more  or  less  friction  ;  .  but  there  seems 
Qnly  too  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  native  army  is  being 
brought  into  such  a  condition  that  it  may  be  expected  to.  fail 
us  whenever  a  real  strain  is  placed  upon  it.  The  Punjabee 
levies,  we  are  told,  which  helped  so  effectively  to  put  down  the 
Bengal  mutineers,  have  now  been  absorbed  into  the.  Bengal  ai mj , 
so  that  the  one  great  element  of  safety  before  existing,  the  power 
of  pitting  one  race  against  another,  has  been  dissipated.  v\  e 
have,  indeed,  still  three  separate  armies  ;  but  while  the  utility  of 
one  of  the  three  as  a  military  body  seems  by  general  consent  very 
questionable,  we  have  not  even  taken  advantage  of  this  extent  o. 
nominal  separation  to  keep  up  a  corresponding  separation  of  races. 
There  are  Mahrattas  in  the  Madras  army,  Mahrattas  in  the  Bombay 
army,  and  Mahrattas  in  the  Bengal  army;  yet,  if  any  one  fact  is'plamly 
indicated  by  the  present  state  of  India,  it  is  that,  while  the  good 
military  qualities  of  the  Mahrattas  may  properly  be  made  use  of, 
these  people  should  be  held  in  check  by  segregation  from  others.  A 
small  army  of  Mahratta  troops,  if  it  showed  its  teeth,  could  be  at 
once  put  down  if  the  troops  in  the  neighbouring  territories  were  not 
connected  with  it  "by  any  artificial  ties 5  tne  latter  "would  piobccbly 
desire  no  more  congenial  occupation ;  but  it  might  be  very  different 
if  an  'army  composed  partly  of  Mahrattas  were  called  upon  to  act 
ao-ainst  another  military  body  of  the  like  nature.  Every  considera¬ 
tion,  in  short,  of  reason  and  policy  seems  to  point  to  the  propriety 
of  localizing  the  different  portions  of  the  native  troops,  and  split¬ 
ting  the  existing  overgrown  armies  into  smaller  bodies,  organized 
by  nationalities,  and  stationed  in  peacetime  within  their  own  terri¬ 
tories.  Such  a  measure,  while  recommended  by  powerful  consi¬ 
derations  of  policy,  would,  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  be 
eminently  popular  with  the  native  troops  themselves,  who.  are  re¬ 
ported  to  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  the  kind  or  service  in  peace 
time  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

Add  to  these  considerations  that  the  Indian  Government  appears 
to  have  been  relapsing  into  the  old  vicious  practice  of  appointing 
none  but  aged  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  native  com¬ 
missioned  ranks,  and  there  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  strong 
case  for  inquiry.  Nor  do  we  expect  that  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
any  strong  party,  either  connected  with  the  Indian  Government  or 
of  unbiassed  persons,  who  are  in  favour  of  maintaining  things  as 
they  are.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Indian  army  was  re¬ 
organized  after  the  Mutiny  in  a  great*  hurry,  and  upon  no  definite 
principle ;  it  is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  in  its  present  shape  merely  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  which  none  of  the  authorities  con¬ 
nected  with  India  have  ever  been  at  the  trouble  of  recombining  in 
harmonious  form.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  state 
of  things  has  been  partially  disguised  by  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
army  has,  ever  since  the  Mutiny,  been  presided  over  by  a.  suc¬ 
cession  of  very  able  generals,  aided,  by  an  excellent  staff.  Picked 
officers,  too,  in  the  .prime  ,of  life  were  chosen  to  command  the 
regiments  of  the  new  Bengal  army,  and  that  army  is  now  pro¬ 
bably  as  efficient  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made  under  the  radically 
faulty  conditions  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  which  are  thus 
to  a  certain  extent  disguised  by  accidental  and  temporary  causes. 
But  there  cannot  always  be  a  Napier  at  the  head  of  that  army  ; 
in  process  of  time  some  mere  office-holder  may  succeed  to  the 
command,  while  the  generation  of  men  who  saved  India  will  have 
passed  away;  and  then,  if  any  strain  be  put  on.  the  military 
machine,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  yield  under 
the  tension  like  a  rope  of  sand. 


AVIGNON. 

THE  Bishop  of  Rome,  we  have  been  lately  taught,  is  infallible, 
but  infallible  only  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra.  Now  he  who 
would  speak  ex  cathedra  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  a 
cathedra  to  speak  from.  This  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  own 
church  of  Rome,  has  no  longer.  'We  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
fact  that,  in  that  church  which  is  the  head  and  mother  of  all 
churches,  the  cathedra  of  the  Bishop  has  been  cast  out  as  a  thing 
no  longer  needed,  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
cloister,  but  not  to  be  made  use  of  for  utterances,  infallible  or 
other,  in  the  patriarchal  church.  The  patriarchal  throne  of 
Western  Christendom,  the  spot  from  which,  if  from  any  spot,  infal¬ 
lible  utterances  ought  to  flow,  is  now  speechless.  Utterances  which 
ooze  out  from  some  corner  of  a  suburban  palace  are  not  ex  cathedra, 
and  have  no  claim  to  be  infallible.  If  the  Bishop  of  Rome  wishes 
us  to  hearken  to  him  within  his  own  city,  let  him  go  back  to  his 
own  place,  put  his  cathedra  back  again,  and  speak  from  it.  If  in¬ 
fallibility  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is  clearly  to  be  found  in  the 
apse  of  the  basilica  of  the  Lateran,  not  in  the  blocked-off  transept 
of  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican.  There  alone,  in  his  own  city,  in  his 
own  church,  can  the  Bishop  of  Rome  speak  ex  cathedra.  If  there  is 
any  other  such  spot,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  within  the  walls  of 
the  Roman  city,  though  such  a  one  may  be  found  in  the  city 
which  once  was  the  spiritual  rival  in  Rome.  In  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Avignon  there  still  is,  what  in  the  metropolitan  church 
j  of  Rome  there  is  no  longer,  a  real  Papal  cathedra.  There  then, 
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if  new  dogmas  are  to  be  put  forth,  let  them  be  put  forth,  as  there 
they  really  can  be  put  forth — ex  cathedra.  Believers  in  the  Council 
of  Constance  will  not  look  for  much  infallibility  either  from 
Avignon  or  from  Rome.  But,  according  to  the  definitions  given 
by  those  who  place  a  seat  of  infallibility  somewhere,  the  city 
by  the  Rhone,  not  the  city  by  the  Tiber,  is  just  now  the  place 
where  we  should  have  the  fairest  chance  of  listening  to  a  dis¬ 
course  incapable  of  error  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  If,  then, 
any  new  truths  are  to  be  discovered,  it  would  be  well  for 
their  infallible  utterer  to  betake  himself  to  this  safer  seat 
for  their  utterance.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  would  doubtless  be  increased  by  such  a  migration. 
Rome  would  not  greatly  lose,  and  Avignon  would  doubtless 
greatly  gain.  Fifty  thousand  strangers  thronged  the  other  day  to 
Avignon  to  keep  a  feast  to  Petrarch,  thereby  bringing,  as  the  Mayor 
of  Avignon  prudently  reminded  his  fellow-citizens  in  an  election 
placard,  much  money  into  Avignonese  pockets.  How  much  greater 
would  be  the  concourse  of  strangers  if  Avignon  should  again  be¬ 
come  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff !  Pilgrims  might 
come  from  Rome  itself.  There  is,  or  was  the  other  day,  in  Rome — 
its  name  may  be  changed  by  this  time — a  Via  dei  Avii/nonesi. 
Avignon,  in  the  new  state  of  things,  might  have  to  return  the  com¬ 
pliment.  And  if  a  new  Babylonish  Captivity  were  to  begin,  it 
would  surely  be  easier  among  the  frowning  towers  of  Avignon 
than  it  can  be  among  the  Renaissance  splendours  of  the  Vatican  to 
persuade  him  who  is  a  prisoner  by  his  own  free  will  that  he  is 
really  a  prisoner  by  the  will  of  somebody  else. 

The  history  of  Avignon  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Rome.  It  plays  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  Rome  a  part  which 
answers  to  the  part  which  was  played  by  Trier  and  Ravenna  in 
the  history  of  Imperial  Rome.  Trier  and  Ravenna  were  the 
dwelling-places  of  Roman  Caesars  whose  power  was  none  the  less 
Roman  because  the  local  Rome  was  no  longer  its  centre.  So 
Avignon  was  the  dwelling-place  of  Roman  Bishops  who  found 
that  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome  could  be  wielded  from  the  hill 
above  the  Rhone  as  well  as  from  their  own  home  on  the  Cselian 
moimt.  Doubtless  the  Pontiff’  at  Avignon  did  not  wield  his 
power  so  freely  as  he  had  wielded  it  at  the  Lateran.  The  very 
object  of  the  migration  was  that  the  Pope  might  practically  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  the  lord  of  the  neighbouring  realm.  But 
the  power  which  the  Popes  of  Avignon  wielded,  or  which  the 
French  Kings  wielded  in  their  name,  was  not  the  less  a  Roman 
power.  Western  Christendom  would  never  have  looked  up  to 
a  simple  Bishop  of  Avignon ;  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  it  looked 
up,  whether  it  was  at  Rome  or  Avignon  that  he  dwelled.  We 
may  carry  the  parallel  yet  further.  Avignon  was  first  the  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  Pontiffs  who  were  simply  non-resident,  whom  no 
one  doubted  to  be  the  true  heads  of  the  Roman  Church.  Clement 
the  Fifth  and  Clement  the  Sixth  reigned  at  Avignon,  as  Valen- 
tinian  reigned  at  Trier,  because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it 
suited  them  better  to  reign  at  Trier  and  Avignon  than  at  Rome. 
But  the  second  line  of  Avignonese  Pontiffs  fill  a  place  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  answering  to  that  of  the  so-called  Tyrants  in  Im¬ 
perial  history.  Clement  the  Seventh — the  earlier  Clement  the 
Seventh — reigned  at  Avignon,  not  as  Valentinian  reigned  at  Trier, 
but  as  Maximus  reigned.  He  and  his  successors  reigned  as  rivals 
of  Popes  who  reigned  at  Rome,  as  Maximus  reigned  as  the  rival  of 
Emperors  whom  Rome  obeyed.  But,  when  it  came  to  such  rivalry 
as  this,  the  metropolis  triumphed  over  the  colony.  Theodosius  and 
Urban  the  Sixth  appear  in  history  as  lawful  Caesar  and  lawful 
Pontiff,  while  Maximus  and  Robert  of  Geneva  hold  only  the  place 
of  a  Tyrant  and  an  Antipope.  Yet  it  might  so  happen  that  for  a 
while  Rome  itself  might  acknowledge  the  ruler  who  in  the  end 
failed  of  success.  Alaric  set  up  Attalus  at  Rome  while  Honorius 
reigned  at  Ravenna,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  set  up  his  Nicolas  the 
Fifth  while  John  the  Twenty-second  reigned  at  Avignon.  Each 
alike  presently  vanished  from  history  and  from  memory.  Ilonorius 
and  John  still  keep  their  tombs  at  Ravenna  and  at  Avignon,  but 
he  must  be  a  prying  inquirer  indeed  who  can  guide  us  to  the  tomb 
of  Attalus  or  of  Pietro  di  Corvara.  Yet  Rome,  even  if  thus  van¬ 
quished  for  a  moment,  has  outlived  her  victorious  colonies.  The 
deputy-Rome,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  absent  Pope  or  Emperor 
held  its  place  in  the  world  only  so  long  as  Popes  or  Emperors 
dwelled  in  it.  The  greatness  of  Trier,  of  Ravenna,  of  Avignon, 
was  only  momentary  ;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  eternal. 

But,  if  the  oecumenical  position  of  Avignon  belongs  only  to 
the  two  short  eras  when  the  city  held  a  pontifical  court, 
the  local  history  of  Avignon  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
void  of  importance.  In  this  respect  we  may  set  it  above  either 
Trier  or  Ravenna.  Each  of  those  cities  has  its  local  history 
before  and  after  its  short  Imperial  day ;  but  it  is  a  history  which 
in  no  way  challenges  our  attention,  which  in  no  way  stands  out 
from  the  history  of  a  crowd  of  other  German  and  Italian  cities. 
Trier,  when  the  Emperors  were  gone,  had  her  Archbishops, 
Electors  of  the  Empire,  Chancellors  of  a  realm  of  which  Avignon 
was  part.  But  an  Archbishop-Elector  of  Trier  does  not  strike  us 
as  differing  essentially  from  any  other  ecclesiastical  prince. 
Ravenna,  when  no  longer  the  seat  of  Emperors  or  Exarchs,  had 
her  commonwealth  and  her  tyrants ;  but  the  commonwealth  and 
the  tyrants  of  Ravenna  are  simply  units  among  the  many  lesser 
commonwealths,  the  many  lesser  tyrants,  of  mediaeval  Italy.  Both 
the  early  and  the  later  history  of  Avignon  are  more  remarkable,  and 
its  early  history  is  in  a  sense  more  honourable.  At  least  an  Italian 
commonwealth  is  something  so  familiar  that  we  take  it  for  granted  ; 
a  Proven  fal  commonwealth  is  something  rarer,  and  awakens  more 
special  attention.  In  later  fables  the  city  claimed  an  antiquity 


surpassing  that  of  Trier  itself;  Avignon  was  the  royal  city  of  the 
first  King  of  the  Gauls,  Samothes,  the  son  of  Japheth.  A  more 
reasonable  legend  made  Ilerakles  its  founder,  a  tale  which  perhaps 
merely  meant  to  stamp  the  city  as  of  Hellenic  origin.  For  the 
Latin  colony  of  Avenio  laid  claims,  seemingly  not  without  some 
ground,  to  such  an  origin.  Avenio  was  an  inland  outpost  of  the 
Phokaian  Massalia.  And  those  early  days  might  seem  to  have 
come  back  again  when,  in  the  break-up  of  the  Burgundian  king¬ 
dom,  Avignon  and  Marseilles  appeared  once  more  as  free  and  con¬ 
federate  republics.  Had  Caesar  still  kept  the  things  that  were 
Caesar’s  in  that  distant  corner  of  his  Empire,  the  free  cities  of  the 
Rhoneland,  from  Marseilles  to  Lyons,  might  have  kept  their  place 
alongside  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany  and  Italy.  But  the  enemy 
beyond  the  river  was  ever  at  their  gates.  The  commonwealth 
of  Avignon  was  the  ally  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  ally 
of  the  heretic  was  doomed  to  feel  the  arm  of  the  crusading  Lewis 
the  Eighth.  The  prince  whom  the  barons  of  England  had  once 
called  in  against  their  tyrant  thus  lived  himself  to  play  the  tyrant 
on  a  spot  so  far  from  her  shores.  Hemmed  in  among  enemies,  Pro¬ 
vence  making  this  claim  and  France  another,  the  republic  of  Avignon, 
like  the  republic  of  Marseilles,  was  wiped  out  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Near  to  the  French  dominions,  but  not  within  them,  it  became  first 
the  dwelling-place,  and  then  the  possession,  of  Pontiffs  French  in 
birth  or  in  feeling.  But  the  purchase  of  the  city  by  Clement  the 
Sixth  from  the  Countess-Queen  Joanna  caused  Avignon  to  remain, 
like  its  neighbour  Orange,  separate  from  the  encroaching  realm 
which  surrounded  them.  Avignon,  still  a  Papal  possession,  though 
now  a  possession  of  absent  Popes,  became  French  only  at  the 
great  Revolution.  It  was  more  than  once  seized  for  a  moment, 
and  it  saw  its  neighbour  Orange  seized  for  ever.  Still  Avignon  and 
Venaissin  lived  on  as  fragments  of  the  old  Burgundian  realm,  and 
the  city  kept  under  its  distant  sovereigns  some  practical  traces  of  its 
ancient  freedom.  Avignon  once  had  its  Podestas ;  down  to  1 790 
it  still  had  its  Consuls,  noble  and  burgher,  and  its  Council  made 
up  of  noble,  burgher,  clerical,  and  academical  members.  If  it  has 
now  come  under  tbe  rule  of  Prefects  and  Mayors,  there  is  at 
least  the  consolation  that  Rome  herself  no  longer  obeys  a  Senator, 
but  a  Sirulaco. 

In  speaking  of  Avignon  we  are  tempted  to  be  more  strictly 
historical,  and  less  antiquarian  or  topographical,  than  in  speaking  of 
the  other  cities  on  the  Rhone.  Avignon  holds  a  place  in  general 
history  far  more  marked  than  that  of  Arles,  Orange,  or  Vienne, 
while  in  what  we  chiefly  look  for  in  the  Rhone  valley,  in  anti¬ 
quities  of  Roman  date,  it  has  little  to  show  alongside  of  its  fellows. 
In  its  aspect  and  its  history  Avignon  is,  beyond  all  things,  the 
city  of  the  Popes.  The  gigantic  mass  of  the  pontifical  castle, 
crowning  the  rocky  height  which  overlooks  river  and  city*  towers 
supreme  over  all.  The  metropolitan  church  by  its  side  sinks  into 
insignificance  beside  its  mighty  neighbour,  and  in  the  general 
view  it  is  simply  lost  in  it  as  a  small  portion  of  its  vast  mass.  At 
the  first  sight  of  a  picture  of  Avignon — perhaps  more  so  at  the 
sight  of  a  picture  than  at  a  sight  of  the  place  itself — it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  be  reminded  of  our  own  Durham.  There  is  a 
superficial  likeness  in  the  mass  of  towers  overhanging  the  river 
at  their  feet.  But  a  second  glance  shows  the  inherent  unlikeness ; 
at  Durham  the  castle  is  an  appendage  to  the  minster ;  at  Avignon 
the  minster  seems  to  be  utterly  merged  in  the  castle.  But,  if 
the  student  seeks  anywhere  in  Avignon  for  remains  of  Roman 
or  Romanesque  art,  it  is  in  the  cathedral,  not  in  the  castle, 
that  he  must  look  for  them.  If  anjr  earlier  fortress  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  the  site,  it  has  wholly  given  way  to  the  huge  work  of 
the  fourteenth-century  Popes.  Two  thoughts  specially  press  upon 
us  in  looking  on  this,  the  vastest  monument  of  non-residence  that 
the  world  can  show.  It  is  far  more  a  castle  than  a  palace  ;  it  so 
far  claims  kindred  with  Durham,  while  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Wells  or  Salisbury  or  St.  David’s.  Many  a  traveller  has 
commented  on  the  significant  fact  that  the  prison-house  should  be  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  dwelling  of  a  Bishop.  But  it  is  not 
merely  a  castle  ;  it  is  a  castle  such  as  might  have  been  found  any¬ 
where  where  there  was  a  prince  or  prelate  with  means  to  raise 
such  a  pile ;  there  is  nothing — as  there  very  distinctly  is  in  the 
church  by  its  side — to  remind  us  of  the  land  we  are  in.  By  the 
fourteenth  century  the  native  Provencal  style  had  died  out ; 
throughout  Southern  Gaul  buildings  of  that  date  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  those  of  France.  The  metropolitan  church  of  Avignon 
comes  in  its  natural  place  among  the  Roman  and  Romanesque  build¬ 
ings  along  the  great  Burgundian  river.  The  castle  which  over¬ 
shadows  it  is  an  exotic,  like  the  absentee  Pontiffs  who  overshadowed 
the  local  metropolitan. 

The  church  of  Avignon,  like  all  the  churches  of  that  district,  is 
small  and  plain  compared  with  churches  of  the  same  rank  iu 
England  or  France ;  but  it  has  features  well  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
outline  is  most  remarkable.  A  massive  western  tower  groups 
with  a  low  central  octagon  without  transepts,  the  propping  of 
which  involves  a  most  singular  arrangement  of  pendentives  within. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  the  Provencal  Romanesque,  and  the 
inside  is  even  more  gloomy  than  usual.  It  is  a  good  deal 
modified,  and  in  some  cases  disfigured,  by  later  changes ;  but  it 
keeps  two  magnificent  altars  of  early  wrork.  It  keeps  the 
Papal  cathedra  and  two  pontifical  tombs,  one  of  them  that 
of  John  the  Twenty-second,  with  its  canopy,  which  would  seem 
lofty  if  it  stood  under  the  vault  of  Amiens.  But  here  again  there 
is  nothing  Avignonese  or  Provencal ;  the  tomb  would  not  seem 
out  of  place  in  France  or  in  England.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
building  in  which  it  is  placed,  both  within  and  without.  The 
western  tower  has  been  carried  up  in  a  late,  almost  Renaissance, 
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Style  bat  one  which  has  quite  caught  the  Romanesque  character ; 
of  the  senseless  modern  addition  which  crowns  all  it  is  best  not  to 
speak.  But  it  is  the  western  porch  attached  to  this  tower  which 
alone’  gives  Avignon  any  right  to  rank  in  the  same  series  as 
Arles  and  Nimes.  Ancient  Corinthian  columns  adorn  its  angles 
within  and  without ;  smaller  columns  with  spiral  flutes  act.  as  the 
shafts  of  its  inner  doorway.  The  church  boasts  of  Constantine  and 
of  Charles  the  Great  as  its  successive  founders ;  but  we  may  doubt 
whether  much,  if  any,  of  the  present  building  is  of  earlier  date 
than  1038,  when  a  reconstruction  is  allowed  to  have  taken  place. 
Pointed  arches  of  that  date  bespeak,  we  need  hardly  say,  the 
memory  of  the  Saracen  rather  than  any  approach  to  the  pointed 
style  of  Northern  Europe.  The  church  has  played  its  part  in  the 
general  history  of  Avignon ;  it  has  received  the  visits  of  Kings ;  and 
as  it  became  the  resting-place  of  Popes,  it  became  also  the  place  of 
their  crowning'.  There  too  Charles  of  Bohemia,  on  his  way  to  take 
the  Burgundian  crown  at  Arles,  assisted  in  Imperial  state  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  Lord  of  the  world  as  he  was,  he  had  nothing 
to  grant.  An  earlier  and  lowlier  King,  Alfonso  King  of  Aragon 
and  Count  of  Provence,  had  endowed  the  canons  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Dorns  with  substantial  privileges,  and  had  enrolled  himself  in 
their  number. 

The  castle,  almost  untouched  without,  is  within  in  a  state 
grievous  to  the  eve  of  taste.  Made  into  a  Trench  barrack,  with 
floors  cutting  off  the  height  of  what  must  have  been  about  the 
stateliest  hall  in  Europe,  its  architectural  features  _  are  utterly 
ruined,  and  the  visitor  is  tempted  to  linger  as  short  a  time  as  he  can 
in  the  pestilential  air,  or  rather  lack  of  air,  to  which  its  present  in¬ 
habitants  are  condemned.  But  we  see  the  chapel  with  its  pictuies  ; 
we  see  the  kitchen  akin  to  Fontevrault  and  to  Glastonbury,  which 
local  fancy  has  turned  into  a  torture-chamber  ;  we  see  what  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  prison  of  Rienzi,  though  our  guide  romances  a 
little  as  to  the  harshness  of  his  confinement,  seeing  that  he  is  known 
to  have  been  allowed  the  use  of  his  Bible  and  his  Livy.  We  go 
forth  again  to  look  on  the  city  below  with  its  many  towers, 
on  the  long  line  of  its  almost  perfect  walls,  on  the  broad  river 
with  half  a  bridge,  and  the  chapel  which  makes  us  think  of 
Wakefield  and  the  West-Saxon  Bradford ;  on  the  suburb  beyond 
the  Rhone,  with  its  monasteries  and  churches,  itself  the  burying- 
place  of  more  than  one  bearer  of  the  triple  crown.  And  let  no 
visitor  to  Avignon  go  away  without  a  visit  to  its  Museum  ;  he 
will  there  find  sculptures  and  inscriptions  to  remind  him  of  what 
he  might  be  tempted  to  forget,  that,  even  in  the  city  of  the  P opes, 
he  has  not  wholly  bid  farewell  to  the  land  of  consuls  and  ot 
Caesars. 


VAGABONDS  IN  WINTER-TIME. 

THERE  are  a  good  many  people  to  whom  the  preservation  of 
our  open  land  and  commons  is  a  matter  of  even  more  vital 
consequence  than  to  the  artisans  in  crowded  cities  or  the  clerks 
and  comfortable  tradesmen  who  look  forward  to  outings  in  the 
country.  The  tramps,  gipsies,  and  dwellers  in  tents  and  caravans 
have  seldom  a  voice  in  the  election  of  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tives.  Their  names  would  carry  but  little  weight  it  attached  to 
“  humble  petitions,”  even  supposing  that  they  chanced  to  be  able  to 
subscribe  them.  Yet  they  must  watch  with  a  peculiarly  jealous 
interest  the  encroachments  of  lords  of  manors  and  the  stealthy 
nibblings  of  neighbouring  landed  proprietors.  They  may  not  trouble 
themselves  greatly  about  politics,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  contemplated  against  illegal  inclosing  are  sometimes  discussed 
more  intelligently  round  their  wandering  camp  fires  than  even 
the  statutes  levelled  at  vagrancy,  with  all  their  pains  and  penalties. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  in  the  milder  seasons  of  the  year  there 
are  numbers  of  persons  who  never  sleep  under  a  roof,  unless  they 
take  up  their  quarters  in  a  casual  ward  or  borrow  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  a  barn.  To  say  nothing  of  those  very  inde¬ 
pendent  members  of  society  who  are  to  be  seen  trudging  along 
shoeless,  whose  whole  worldly  goods  are  comprised  in  a  moderate¬ 
sized  bundle,  who  manage  to  pick  up  a  living  somehow  and  find 
some  stray  coppers  to  spend  on  beer  and  gin,  who  lie  down  any¬ 
where  under  hedges  or  haystacks,  and  are  rarely  reduced  to  break¬ 
ing  stones  for  a  breakfast — to  say  nothing  of  these  light-hearted 
single  gentlemen,  a  vast  number  of  families  live  entirely  on  the 
roads.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  yellow  caravan,  with  its 
brass  knocker  and  its  crimson  curtains,  that  lumbers  along  from 
fair  to  fair,  from  market  town  to  market  town,  opening  an  al  fresco 
bazaar,  or  offering  some  kind  of  entertainment,  at  the  villages  where 
it  pulls  up  for  the  night.  We  know  the  great  waggon,  loaded  out¬ 
side  and  in  with  rugs  and  wickerwork — the  grimy  van  of  some  iti¬ 
nerant  tinman  or  tinker — the  humble  handbarrow  on  which 
the  tagrag  and  bobtail  of  the  roads  push  along  the  paraphernalia 
that  are  to  rig  up  their  night  encampment.  But  we  are  wont  to 
believe  that  these  various  tribes  of  vagrants  are  in  the  habit 
of  hybernating  through  the  winter  like  squirrels.  It  is  true  that  the 
bachelor  tramps  usually  take  their  precautions  against  the  short 
days  and  the  cold  nights.  They  either  get  locked  up  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense,  or  they  drop  in  freely  on  workhouse  wards,  or  else, 
as  a  last  resource,  if  they  are  sensible  men,  they  resign  themselves 
to  a  spell  of  honest  labour.  Almost  all  these  gorgeous  caravans, 
too,  withdraw  into  winter  quarters.  There  are  fields  near 
Battersea,  beyond  Netting'  Hill,  and  away  to  the  East  of  London, 
in  swampy  waste  lands  by  the  river,  where  you  may  see  them 
methodically  drawn  up  in  rows  or  squares  like  an  encampment  of 
some  ancient  German  tribe.  Their  proprietors  still  shift  somehow 


for  a  livelihood,  and  many  of  them  go  to  work  on  the  stores  of  wares 
which  they  hope  to  dispose  of  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Not  a  few 
are  fairly  well-to-do,  and  may  retire  with  tolerably  easy  minds  to 
those  fixed  domiciles  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Others  who  are 
content  with  their  customary  quarters  in  the  carav  an  conlri\  e  to 
live  in  it  in  very  reasonable  comfort.  As  far  as  exposure  to  the 
weather  goes,  they  are  not  very  much  to  be  pitied.  Their  camp 
is  usually  pitched  in  a  protected  situation.  They  warm  the 
atmosphere  a  good  deal  by  simply  drawing  closely  together.  The 
confinement  of  their  small  living  rooms  has  its  advantages  when 
a  diminutive  stove  has  to  heat  them  through  a  bitter  night ;  and 
though  the  wooden  walls  are  thin,  draughts  may  be  guarded 
against  by  paying  and  caulking  the  seams  between  the  planks.  But 
while  many  of  these  people  manage  to  make  their  arrangements  foi 
spending  the  winter  among  the  comforts  ot  town,  a  great  many 
others  must  live  all  the  year  in  the  country.  There  are  many  who 
know  nothing  of  London,  who  cannot  afford  to  interrupt  their 
pursuits  or  break  away  from  their  profitable  connexion ;  and  these 
are  necessarily  the  poorest  of  the  class  and  the  worst  provided 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

When  all  the  world  is  stirring  in  the  summer,  you  come 
upon  these  itinerant  adventurers  everywhere.  You  meet  their 
long  strings  of  vehicles  jogging  along  the  high-roads.  Tou  see 
them  pulled  up  on  the  patches  of  turf  alongside  of  sequestered 
lanes.  If  there  is  a  favourite  nook  you  know  of  famous  for  its 
foliage  and  its  nightingales,  where  the  mossy-stemmed  trees  over¬ 
hang  some  weed-grown  pool  in  the  middle  of  a  natural  lawn,  you 
are  sure  to  find  it  in  the  occupation  of  a  nomadic  party.  Probably 
it  is  the  practical  recommendations  of  the  grass,  the  shade,  and  the 
water  that  attract  them,  rather  than  the  song  ot  the  birds  and  the 
smiling  beauties  of  nature.  But,  whether  by  accidental  coincidence 
or  design,  it  is  certain  that  tramps  and  rural  studies  for  the  artist 
generally  go  together.  So  we  find  it  in  the  winter  now,  and  this 
is  very  much  the  reason  why  tramps  may  be  scattered  pretty  thickly 
through  the  country  without  the  passing  traveller  ever  suspecting 
their  vicinity.  They  don  t  camp  out  in  Nightingale  Corner  in 
January.  The  leaves  have  fallen  that  used  to  thatch  the  en¬ 
campment  in  June,  and  have  gathered  into  the  ditches  in  damp, 
rotting  heaps.  The  hedges  are  stripped  bare  that  served  well 
enough  as  shelter  from  the  summer  winds ;  the  herbage  where 
the  worn  old  nags  used  to  luxuriate  is  bare  and  frost-bitten. 
So  the  settlers  wre  saw  there  in  summer  have  betaken  them¬ 
selves  elsewhere,  to  some  spot  where  they  will  be  as  snug 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  They  do  not  move  further  out 
of  the  world  than  need  be.  It  is  an  object  with  them  to  have  as 
little  as  possible  of  rough  cart-track  between  them  and  the  nearest 
road.  They  like  to  do  a  little  shopping  in  the  village  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  they  must  be  miserably  poor  or  extraordinarily  virtuous 
if  it  is  not  a  paramount  consideration  with  them  to  be  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  a  public-house.  Then,  in  pitching  upon 
a  particular  locality,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  thought  ot  is  the 
soil.  It  is  no  use  settling  in  mud  or  clay,  inviting  attacks  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  provoking  all  manner  of  diseases,  when  the  whole  of 
England  is  before  them.  What  they  prefer  is  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
slope  that  drains  itself  naturally  and  breeds  no  fevers.  The  sticks 
there  are  drier  too,  and  that  is  something  when  one  must  always 
be  kindling  fires.  So,  if  you  look  out  carefully  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees  from  any  eminence  as  you  are  driving  along  among  the  fir- 
woods  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  see  a  thread  of 
thin  grey  smoke  ascending  somewhere.  In  certain  districts  where 
wild  woodland  heaths  lie  in  neighbourhoods  overrun  by  villas, 
and  are  surrounded  by  thriving  villages,  you  may  remark  more 
than  one  of  these.  They  come  from  the  places  which  seem  least 
eligible  for  cottages.  Occasionally,  if  you  may  trust  the  evidence 
of  your  senses,  the  signs  of  fire  proceed  actually  from  the.  ground. 
Should  your  curiosity  tempt  you  to  follow  up  these  indications,  you 
will  always  be  landed  at  much  the  same  scene,  having  been  guided  to 
it  by  voices  when  you  lost  sight  of  the  smoke.  You  will  come  upon 
some  little  den  or  dingle,  or  stumble  on  to  the  brink  of  some  deep 
gravel-pit  half  grown  over  with  furze  and  bramble.  If  there  is 
not  always  much  shelter  overhead,  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
thick  screen  of  half-grown  firs  to  the  north  and  east.  If  the 
squatters  are  in  fairly  easy  circumstances,  there  will  be  a  weather¬ 
beaten  old  caravan,  knocked  together  of  rough  deal  and  painted 
originally  in  sombre  green  and  blue,  drawn  up  somewhere  in  the 
background.  The  odds  are  that  its  proprietors  do  not  live  in 
it;  at  all  events  it  is  only  used  as  a  sleeping-place  by  the 
old,  the  sick,  or  the  luxurious.  Their  actual  quarters  are  under 
low  canvas  tents  stretched  out  on  hoops,  pegged  fast  down,  and 
carefully  earthed  up  all  round.  They  have  to  crawl,  or  rather 
wriggle  themselves,  under  these  ;  but,  once  there,  they  are  tolerably 
snug,  for  beings  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  rude  animal  ex¬ 
istence.  The  wind  may  howl  over  their  heads,  but.  it  does  not 
catch  their  lowly  dwelling.  The  form  of  their  roof  is.  about  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  for  throwing  aside  any  quantity  of  rain. 
The  flooring  is  probably  a  rug  stretched  over  bracken  or  heather, 
and  below  all  is  most  likely  some  tattered  waterproof.  Blankets 
may  be  scarce  with  them,  but  they  have  been  little  given  to 
making  a  night  toilet,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  generally  of 
u  turning  in  all  standing.”  According  to  our  notions,  about 
the  greatest  hardship  of  their  case  is  that  they  have  few  or 
no  changes  of  raiment.  Yet  they  are  scarcely  worse  off  in  that 
respect  than  many  a  respectable  labourer,  and  they  are  more 
hardened  than  the  labourer  to  the  exposure  which  both  must 
endure.  They  have  the  advantage  of  him  too  in  another  way. 
The  labourer  comes  home  drenched  from  his  work  to  spend  the 
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evening  in  a  draughty  cottage,  grudging  himself  each  morsel 
of  fuel  that  smoulders  to  waste  in  his  absurd  chimney.  The  tramp 
has  always  his  shelter  close  at  hand;  or,  if  he  does  get  wet,  he  has 
only  to  kindle  a  brazier.  In  a  few  minutes  he  is  drying  thoroughly, 
while  the  vapours  that  disengage  themselves  put  him  in  a  regular 
Russian  bath,  which  is  a  preventive  of  rheumatism  as  well  as  a 
cure  for  it.  Naturally,  however,  he  never  gets  into  that  gloomy 
tent  of  his  when  he  can  help  it.  The  best  part  of  the  day  he  is  to 
be  seen  working  away  at  some  occupation  or  other,  by  the  side  of  a 
bright  little  fire  that  burns  merrily  in  the  open.  Ills  wife  is 
nursing  the  last  baby,  mending  the  clothes  of  the  elder  children, 
and  possibly  taking  turns  with  her  husband  at  a  short  black  pipe. 
The  children  themselves  are  tumbling  about  in  the  cart  track,  or 
playing  round  the  nearest  pool ;  healthy,  eheery-looking  urchins, 
although  very  likely  they  go  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  and  are 
rigged  out  in  big  garments  that  have  never  been  cut  down  for 
them.  The  School  Boards  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  them.  But 
the  boys  are  sharp  enough  and  handy  as  well,  although  they  take 
their  wild  life  as  it  comes  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fashion.  In  spite 
of  hard  and  scanty  fare,  the  girls  often  shoot  up  strong  and  healthy. 
Their  good  looks,  such  as  they  are,  maybe  merely  the  beautc  du  diable, 
but  with  their  red  lips,  their  laughing  eyes,  their  blooming  com¬ 
plexions,  and  their  heavy  shocks  of  thick  long  hair,  they  are  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  possible  from  the  stunted,  shrivelled-up  little  careworn 
creatures  who  are  being  reared  in  the  rookeries  of  the  Seven 
Dials  or  East  London. 

We  believe  in  the  “  book  learning”  which  prepares  every  one  to 
take  advantage  of  a  chance,  and  which  may  give  native  intelligence 
invaluable  help  in  raising  itself  up  from  the  lowest  station.  We 
certainty  do  not  say  that  a  rough  and  ready  practical  education  is  a 
safe  system  on  the  whole,  although,  hardships  notwithstanding,  it 
has  its  physical  advantages,  and  although  these  unreclaimed 
children  of  the  commons  and  heaths  may  escape  the  most 
debasing  forms  of  city  contamination.  Their  parents  are  of  course 
their  examples,  and  their  parents  sometimes  are  bad  enough  for  any¬ 
thing.  Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  although  thoroughbred 
tramps  are  thrown  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  temptations,  with 
very  little  to  aid  them  to  resist.  Their  Bedouin  manner  of 
existence  naturally  begets  Bedouin  habits  of  thought  and  morality. 
Most  men’s  hands  being  turned  against  the  tramp,  it  seems  but 
natural  that  he  should  turn  his  hands  against  every  one.  lie  has 
no  good  name  to  be  careful  of,  nor  can  he  make  one.  If  there  is 
a  theft  from  a  neighbouring  farmyard,  if  there  has  been  a  bit  of 
fire-raising  or  heath-burning  anywhere  about,  if  any  graver  crime 
has  been  committed,  he  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to  be  suspected. 
The  police  come  poking  about,  making  offensive  inquiries,  and 
are  far  too  sharp  to  show  any  faith  in  his  proofs  or  protestations  of 
innocence.  Wliat  is  the  use  of  being  suspected  for  nothing  P 
Besides,  few  of  the  tramps  can  have  spotless  consciences.  When 
a  man  lives  out  among  the  hedgerows,  and  has  a  hungry  family 
growing  up  about  him,  he  can  hardly  help  becoming  a  poacher. 
A  few  wires  go  so  far  to  help  the  larder,  and  there  is  the  pot  on 
the  fire  ready  to  boil  down  the  pieces  de  conviction.  When  a  man 
once  takes  to  wiring'  hares,  he  soon  goes  on  to  stealing  fowls. 
When  he  begins  prowling  about  poultry-yards  with  dishonest  in¬ 
tentions,  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net.  The  descent  from  bad 
to  worse  is  at  once  easy  and  obvious,  and  he  must  be  a  strong- 
minded  or  strangely  well-principled  person  who  can  pull  him¬ 
self  up  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  treacherous  incline.  The  more 
credit  to  him  when  he  does  stop  short  at  mere  venial  offences, 
and  we  believe  that  many  of  these  people  who  are  regarded 
as  pariahs  are,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  meritorious  members  of 
society.  They  often  work  hard  and  honestly  for  their  living.  Year 
after  year  you  may  find  them  in  the  very  spot  where  their  children 
were  born,  because  their  fair  dealing  has  made  them  a  local  con¬ 
nexion  in  their  own  particular  line.  Their  patrons  will  very  likely 
be  free  in  abuse  of  them,  and  will  certainty  look  down  on  them 
with  supreme  contempt ;  yet  the}'  pay  their  characters  a  certain 
tribute  by  continuing  to  deal  with  them  season  after  season.  There 
are  weaknesses  and  vices  that  are  almost  inseparable  from  the 
vagabond  life.  It  breeds  improvidence,  and  it  tends  to  squander¬ 
ing  money  in  public-houses.  When  a  man  has  no  roof  over  his 
head  but  a  strip  of  canvas,  and  gets  a  precarious  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  you  can  scarcely  expect  him  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  the  savings  bank  any  more  than  to  be  a  regular  attendant  at 
church  in  his  weather-washed  rags.  A  bright  tavern-bar  must  be 
like  a  glimpse  of  paradise  to  him  when  he  has  been  kennelling  by 
the  light  of  a  farthing  candle  out  in  the  cold  and  darkness  of  an 
English  winter  night.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
faults,  we  suspect  that  these  professional  vagabonds  have  scanty 
justice  done  them.  They  are  a  curious  race,  little  accustomed  to 
civil  treatment,  but  as  likely  to  be  hospitable  as  their  congeners  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  if  you  only  take  them  in  the  right  way.  And 
a  visit  to  them  would  at  all  events  be  not  uninteresting,  even  if  it 
did  not  serve  some  more  creditable  purpose  than  curiosity. 


CONSEQUENTIAL  DAMAGES. 

JUDGES,  especially  in  County  Courts,  have  gone  far  lately  in 
holding  Railway  Companies  responsible  for  violations  of  the 
undertakings  or  representations  contained  in  their  published  time¬ 
tables.  But  although  it  may  be  reasonably  clear  that  a  disappointed 
passenger  is  entitled  to  some  compensation,  the  question  how  that 


compensation  should  be  estimated  often  presents  great  difficulty. 
If  a  Railway  Company  fails  to  carry  the  passenger  to  the  place  he 
desires  to  reach  according  to  their  time-table,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
repaid  any  reasonable  outlay  incurred  in  reaching  that  place  by 
other  means.  Thus  the  Great  Western  Railway  failed  to  carry  a 
passenger  from  Reading  to  Twyford  in  time  to  catch  a  train  on  the 
branch  line  to  Henley,  and  the  passenger  took  a  fly,  and  a  County 
Court  J udge  held  the  Company  liable  for  the  expense.  The  case 
is,  we  believe,  under  appeal,  but  we  only  use  it  for  illustration  of 
the  question  as  to  damages ;.  and  we  will  suppose  that  the 
passenger,  instead  of  taking  a  fly,  had  walked,  and  in  walking  had 
lamed  himself,  and  thus  incurred  medical  charges  and  loss  of 
time.  No  lawyer  would  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  compensation  for  these  matters ;  but  other  cases  may  arise 
which  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
little  can  be  done  towards  laying  down  general  rules,  and  that 
each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  circumstances,  so  that  a 
considerable  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  judges  who  decide  them. 
The  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  narrow  the 
range  of  consequential  damages  were  either  suggested  or  en¬ 
couraged  by  American  jurists,  and  yet  we  cannot  help  suspect¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  American  Courts  to  widen 
this  range  in  response  to  popular  sympathies  which  happen  to 
prevail. 

A  London  tailor,  having  customers  at  Hull,  Driffield,  and  other 
places  in  Yorkshire,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these  places  to 
receive  orders  and  settle  accounts.  He  took  a  ticket  at  King's 
Cross  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  for  the 
2  p.3i.  train,  which  the  time-tables  of  the  Company  marked  as 
arriving  at  Hull  at  9.30  r.sr.  lie  paid  his  fare  to  Hull,  and 
received  a  ticket  for  the  whole  distance.  On  arriving  at  8.2  r.ii. 
at  Great  Grimsby,  where  the  Great  Northern  and  East  Lincoln¬ 
shire  lines  terminate,  he  found  that  the  train  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  whose  line  it  is 
from  Great  Grimsby  to  the  Ferry  at  New  Holland,  had  left,  and 
there  was  no  other  boat  that  night  in  correspondence  with  the 
trains.  lie  slept  at  an  hotel  at  Great  Grimsby,  and  had  to  take  a 
fresh  ticket  next  morning  to  Hull,  where  he  arrived  too  late  for 
the  first  train  to  Driffield,  and  thus  lost  the  full  opportunity  of 
meeting  his  customers  on  market-day  in  that  town.  This  failure 
dislocated  the  other  arrangements  of  his  journey,  and  he  thus 
consumed  more  time  and  spent  more  money  in  meeting  his 
customers  tliau  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  brought  an 
action  against  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Judge  who  tried  it  said  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a 
verdict  by  reason  of  the  defendants  having  no  train  to  take  the 
plaintiff  on  from  Great  Grimsby  to  Hull.  But  the  Judge  held 
that  the  defendants  were  not  responsible  for  any  damages  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  his  not  getting  to  Driffield  and 
the  other  places  in  time  to  see  his  customers,  the  defendants  not 
having  any  notice  that  the  plaintiff  wanted  to  proceed  to  Driffield 
by  the  first  train  from  Hull ;  and  that,  although  the  plaintiff 
might  have  posted  all  the  way  from  Great  Grimsby  to  New 
Holland — a  distance  of  eighteen  miles — and  taken  a  boat  across  to ' 
Hull,  so  as  to  meet  the  first  train  for  Driffield,  and  recovered  the 
amount  from  the  defendants,  yet  not  having  done  so,  he  was  only 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  he  actually  paid  for  his  night's 
lodging,  and  the  fare  to  Hull  next  morning,  which  amounted  to 
not  quite  five  shillings  ;  and  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  he  could 
recover  for  the  bed,  as  he  must  have  slept  at  Hull  if  he  had  got 
there  according  to  the  time-table.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  sus¬ 
tained  this  ruling,  and  Chief  Baron  Pollock  remarked  that  there  is 
some  vexation  in  finding  that  a  contract  is  not  performed  ;  but  the 
law  takes  no  notice  of  that.  “  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  life,  and 
every  one  must  bear  his  own  share  of  them.”  This,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  in  passing,  was  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  Judge  which  Railway 
Companies  must  not  press  too  far  against  the  public,  although  in 
the  sense  that  railway  travelling  is  one  of  the  evils  of  life  of  which 
we  all  have  to  bear  our  shares,  few  persons  would  differ  from  the 
late  Chief  Baron.  The  plaintiff  was  perhaps  not  greatly  comforted 
by  being  told  what  he  might  have  done  at  the  Company's  expense. 
To  start  from  Great  Grimsby,  say,  at  8.30  p.m.,  arrive  at  New 
Holland  at  1 1  p.jr.,  and  cross  to  Hull  in  a  steamer,  or  failing  that 
in  an  open  boat,  would  not  be  a  cheerful  prospect,  and  might  on  a 
wild  night  at  the  end  of  October  be  decidedly  disagreeable.  The 
Chief  Baron  further  said  that  the  damage  or  mischief  for  which 
the  jury  could  give  compensation  must  be  “  the  natural  and  fair 
result”  of  a  breach  of  contract.  This  is  clear  law, but  difficulty 
may  arise  in  its  application. 

In  a  recent  case  the  plaintiff,  a  tradesman  living  at  Hampton, 
had,  with  his  wife  and  two  young  children,  taken  tickets  at  night 
back  to  that  place.  The  train,  however,  did  not  stop  at  Hampton, 
and  carried  them  on  to  Esher,  about  four  miles  further.  Thev 
arrived  there  at  midnight,  the  only  inn  was  closed,  and  there  were 
no  conveyances  to  be  had.  We  take  this  statement  of  the  case 
from  a  daily  newspaper,  and  w#  pause  here  to  remark  that  the 
plaintiff'  was  entitled  to  require  the  innkeeper  to  rise  and  admit 
him  and  his  wife  and  children  if  he  could  make  the  innkeeper  hear 
him,  which  he  probably  could  not.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
early  closing  of  public-houses  is  that  the  keepers  of  them  go  to 
bed,  and  a  person  who  misses  the  last  train  to  London  from  such 
a  place  as  Esher  would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  night’s 
lodging.  But,  to  proceed  with  the  case,  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife 
had  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Hampton,  and  as  it  was  wet,  and 
they  both  had  to  help  in  carrying  the  children,  the  wife  caught 
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cold  and  was  laid  up  for  some  time.  An  action  was  brought 
fto-ainst  the  South-Western  Railway  Company,  and  the  defendants 
paid  40s.  into  Court  and  denied  any  further  liability.  The 
compensation  for  inconvenience  in  wallring  home  was  assessed  at 
81.  and  that  for  illness  of  the  wife  at  20 1,  and  the  question  was 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  either  sum.  Iu  the  course 
of  the  argument  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  said,  “  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  "that  there  are  as  many  wet  nights  as  dry  in  this 
climate.”  This  remark  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
Chief  Baron  Pollock’s  doctrine  that  the  “  natural  and  fair  result 
of  a  breach  of  contract  must  be  compensated.  However,  the  Court 
ultimately  decided  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  81.  for  in¬ 
convenience,  but  not  to  the  20 l.  for  his  wife’s  cold  and  illness, 
holding  that  the  former  damage  resulted  “  naturally  and  imme¬ 
diately  ”  irom  the  Company  s  default.  Lord  Bacon  has  said,  It 
were  infinite  to  look  to  the  causes  of  causes  and  their  impulsions 
on  one  another,”  and  therefore  the  law  only  looks  to  immediate 
causes.  It  may  be  conceded  that,  if  the  tailor  in  the  previous 
case  had  shown  inconvenience,  he  might  have  recovered  damages 
for  it.  If  he  had  travelled  by  gig  and  boat  from  Great  Grimsby  to 
Hull  on  a  cold  wet  night,  his  case  would  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  man  who  walked  with  his  wife  and  children  from  Esher  to 
Hampton.  But  he  stayed  at  Great  Grimsby  and  went  to  bed.  In 
this  way  the  two  cases  may  be  made  consistent ;  but  it  appears 
nevertheless  that,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  rule 
as  to  consequential  damages  is  being  gradually  relaxed. 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  American  mode  of 
looking  at  the  question.  In  1856  a  steamship,  being  on  her  regular 
voyage  as  a  carrier  of  passengers  between  Panama  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco^  arrived  at  the  intermediate  port  of  Acapulco,  where  one 
Duane  got  on  board  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  had  shortly  before  this  been  banished  from  that  city  by 
a  revolutionary,  yet' powerful  and  organized,  body  of  men  called 
“  The  Vigilance  'Committee  of  San  Francisco,”  upon  penalty  of 
death  in  °case  of  return.  This  Committee  put  him  on  board  a 
steamer  with  direction  that  he  should  be  conveyed  beyond  the 
limits  of  California,  and  he  was  carried  to  Acapulco.  lie  now 
embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  to  get  back,  being  willing  to 
encounter  the  risk  to  which  his  return  might  expose  him.  The 
master,  however,  on  learning  these  circumstances,  determined 
to  put  Duane  on  board  the  first  down  ship  he  met,  and  send  him 
hack  to  Acapulco.  Accordingly  he  was  transferred  without  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  personal  indignity  to  another  steamer  of  the  same  line, 
and  earned  back  to  Acapulco.  He  did  not  return  to  California  until 
i860,  When  the  Vigilance  Committee  no  longer  existed.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  the  master  of  the  first  steamship  for  damages, 
alleging  that  all  his  subsequent  efforts  to  get  a  passage  from 
Acapulco  or  Aspinwall  to  San  Francisco  were  unavailing ;  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  through  charity  a  passage  to  New  York,  where  he  was  without 
money  or  means,  his  character  and  reputation  blasted,  dependent  on 
charity,  and  confined  for  months  in  hospital  from  sickness,  and  that 
he  onlv  got  back  to  San  Francisco  in  i860.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  obtained  a  decree  for  4,000  dollars  damages,  and  it 
would  hardly  be  incorrect  to  say  that  this  was  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  District  Court  of  the  natural  or  probable  consequences  of 
not  being  hanged.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  iu  effect  argued  that  the  Vigilance  Committee  must 
be  regarded  as  a  cle  facto  government.  “  It  was  an  organized  sort 
of  anarchy,  irresistible  from  its  force,  and  unyielding  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  purposes.”  To  have  taken  back  an  obnoxious  exile  would 
have  been  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Vigilance  Committee,  which  they 
would  have  answered  by  hanging  him  under  the  sentence  already 
pronounced.  The  Court,  however,  thought  that  the  motive  of  the 
master  was  commendable  for  its  humanity,  and  went  far  to  excuse 
the  transaction,  but  did  not  justify  it.  Duane  was  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  injury  done  him  by  the  transfer  to  the  second 
steamer,  so  far  as  that  injury  arose  from  the  act  of  the  master  inputting 
him  there.  But  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  getting  to  New 
York,  and  the  obstructions  he  met  with  in  returning  to  California, 
were  not  caused  by  the  defendant.  The  Court  remarked  that 
Duane,  by  wav  of  explaining  why  he  had  not  brought  his  suit 
earlier,  swore  that  he  believed  if  he  returned  to  California  for  that 
or  any  other  purpose  he  would  be  hanged,  and  it  was  under  this 
same  belief  that  the  defendant  refused  to  take  him  back.  The 
Court  reduced  the  damages  to  50  dollars.  In  a  case  where  a 
coloured  woman  was  excluded  from  a  “  ladies’  car  ”  on 
account  of  her  colour,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  that 
the  jury  might  add  something  to  the  actual  damages  for  the  in¬ 
dignity,  vexation,  and  disgrace  sustained.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  only  access  to  this  case  in  an  abridgment,  as  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  counsel  for  the  woman  would  probably  be  an  amusing 
specimen  of  “  bunkum.”  The  decision  may  be  harmonized  with 
Chief  Baron  Pollock’s  diet  um  that  the  law  takes  no  accoimt  of  vexa¬ 
tion  by  considering  this  as  an  instance  of  a  wrongful  act  irrespective 
of  any  contract.  In  another  case  the  physical  condition  of  a  passen¬ 
ger  who  had  suffered  great  bodily  exposure  in  consequence  of  neglect 
to  stop  a  vessel  and  take  him  on  board,  according  to  agreement, 
was  allowed  to  be  shown  in  aggravation  of  damages ;  and  this 
comes  near  to  doing  that  which  our  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  has 
refused  to  do  as  to  the  cold  caught  in  walking.  In  several  cases 
damages  have  been  given  for  breach  of  contracts  to  bring  immi¬ 
grants  to  New  York  or  other  port  by  a  fixed  time,  and  perhaps 
counsel  and  judges  are  insensibly  influenced  by  consideration  of 
the  'hardship  of  delaying  even  for  a  day  the  exchange  from  be¬ 
nighted  European  despotism  to  the  freedom  and  enlightenment  of 


the  United  States.  It  is  easy  to  see,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  much  to  do  in  controlling  the  erratic  tendencies 
of  inferior  Courts  in  this  department  of  law. 


HIGH  FLYING. 

THERE  has  lately  been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  in  the 
papers  which  makes  one  doubt  whether  the  human  intellect 
is  o-oing  backwards  or  forwards ;  but  the  depth,  or  height,  of  foolish¬ 
ness  has  probably  been  reached  in  a  series  oi  letters  on  what  is  called 
“  levitation,”  with  which  the  Daily  Neics  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  fill  its  columns.  It  seems  that  an  article  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  scientific  periodical,  edited  by  a  well-known  Spiritualist, 
on  the  power  which  certain  human  beings  are  said  to  possess,  under 
peculiar  conditions,  of  overcoming  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravitation 
and  floating  in  the  air.  A  great  many  stories  are  quoted  of  flying 
saints  and  similar  persons,  including  Peter  of  Alcantara,  who, 
we  read,  “uttered  a  fearful  cry,  and  was  shot  through  the  air 
as  if  he  had  been  fired  from  a  gun,”  and  Joseph  Coperting, 
who  in  1650  is  said  to  have  floated  in  the  air— as  some  modem 
divines  would  now  seem  to  be  doing  in  another  way — to  such 
,r0od  effect  that  Prince  John  of  Brunswick  forswore  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  writer  would  appear 
to  be  that  feats  of  this  kind,  though  not  very  common,  are  natural 
and  possible  in  the  case  of  persons  of  a  certain  temperament.  It 
is  asserted  that  even  at  the  present  day  a  medical  man  at  Bristol 
recently  saved  his  railway  fare  and  avoided  accidents  by  flying  to 
Swindon,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mode  of  locomotion 
has  many  advantages  even  over  Pullman  cars.  Mr.  Home  has  also- 
had  his  aerial  trips,  and  that  eminent"  Eethrobat,”  Mrs.  Guppy, has 
pierced  even  the  dense  smoky  atmosphere  of  Loudon  in  a  flutter 
from  Iloflowav  to  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street.  The  Daily  Neivs  called 
attention  to  this  article,  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  flooded 
with  letters  from  a  host  of  people  who  all  professed  to  have  had 
strange  experiences  of  this  kind.  One  of  these  correspondents, 
“  J.  II.,”  writes  to  say  that,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  long 
before  he  had  ever  heard  anything  of  levitation,  he  firmly  believed 
himself  to  be  able,  by  an  act  of  volition,  to  rise  from  the  ground  and 
float  about  in  the  air.  He  adhered  to  this  belief  for  several  years, but, 
with  a  discretion  which  we  must  say  we  should  hardly  have  ex¬ 
pected,  took  good  care  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one.  The  convic¬ 
tion  remained  in  his  mind  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  during  that 
time,  he  says,  he  fancied  that  he  exercised  this  strange  power  at 
intervals,  no  year  passing  without  three  or  four  aerial  peregrina¬ 
tions.  It  never  struck  him  that  this  was  at  all  extraordinary,  nor 
can  he  say  exactly  when  he  began  to  doubt  his  actual  possession 
of  the  power  ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  satisfactory  to  his  family,  if 
he  has  arrived  at  an  age  to  have  one,  and  to  make  a  will,  that 
these  delusions  are  now  relegated  to  the  land  of  dreams.  “  J.  II.” 
gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
flights.  He  would  say  to  himself,  “  Now  I  will  rise  in  the  air, 
and  float  to  such  a  spot,”  usually  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  off.  Drawing  in  his  breath,  and  bracing  all  his  muscles,  so 
that  the  body  was  quite  rigid,  he  would  find  himself  rising  slowly 
and  steadily  off  the  ground,  and  moving  through  the  air  not  in  a 
direct,  but  in  a  curving  course.  If  he  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  his 
hody  in  the  slightest  degree,  he  was  sure  to  come  to  the  ground, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  astonished  that,  in 
such  a  case,  he  did  not  have  even  the  slightest  bruise,  though  it 
was  difficult  to  soar  again.  Even  now  (this  looks  like  a  relapse, 
and  his  friends  should  see  to  it)  “  J.  H.”  finds  it  hard  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  flying  was  a  dream,  and  nothing  more. 

A  legion  of  other  correspondents  have  followed  “  J.  H.,”  detail¬ 
ing  similar  experiences,  so  that  if  he  thought  there  was  any  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  in  his  power  of  aerial  elevation,  he  must  have 
been  grievously  disappointed.  It  is  clear  from  the  letters  in  the 
Daily  News  that  any  fool  in  a  dream  can  fly  as  well  as  another. 
“A.  W.”  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  “wavy  motion”  which 
accompanied  his  flights,  and  regrets  that  the  gift  ceased  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  “  W.  II.  0.”  used  to  dream  that,  when  walking  in 
a  hurry  through  crowded  streets,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  rising 
and  skimming  over  the  heads  of  the  people  until  he  came  to 
where  the  pavement  was  less  crowded,  when  he  descended. 
“F.  R.  II.,”  iu  order  to  show  “how  one  gets  educated  even 
in  dreams,”  states  that  he  can  now  manage  the  perform¬ 
ance  much  more  skilfully  than  formerly — that  is,  he  “  can  navigate 
the  air  in  a  more  seamanlike  manner,  and  can  get  up  float¬ 
ing  power  in  a  second  or  two.”  “  The  aerial  passage,”  he  adds, 
“  usually  occurs  in  a  crowded  street,  and  occasionally  there  is 
great  consternation.'’  He  travels  feet  first,  and  turns  round  like 
a  compass-needle  on  a  pivot.  When  he  comes  to  the  ground  it  is 
with  a  shock  resembling  that  of  a  tumble  to  a  drunken  man. 
“  G.  N.”  describes  the  many  any  flights  he  has  made  over  Clifton 
Suspension  Bridge.  “Volans  Nolans,”  who  may  perhaps  be 
suspected  of  a  little  irony,  declares  that  he  once  flew  over  an 
orchard,  fell  into  an  apple-tree,  and  foimd  himself  afterwards  in 
bed  with  a  much  furred  tongue  and  a  bad  headache.  He  suggests 
that  involuntary  levitation  might  perhaps  be  prevented  by  simple 
diet  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  blue  pill  or  podophyllin  ;  and 
we  are  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  Most  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  admit  that  their  experiences  took  place  during  shmiber ; 
but  “  One  of  the  Levitated  ”  positively  asserts  that  he  has  gone 
through  his  performance  in  the  air  when  in  a  room  with  two 
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friends,  who  tickled  his  feet  and  talked  with  him  as  he  floated  over 
their  heads.  We  are  afraid  that  this  case  is  too  far  gone  for  any 
amount  of  pills. 

If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  publish  all  the  nonsense  which 
people  dream,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  the  largest  paper  in  the 
world.  There  are  probably  lew  people  who  have  not  experienced 
the  sensation  of  fancying,  when  asleep,  that  they  were  floating 
through  the  air,  or  doing  something  else  equally  wonderful.  It  is 
not,  we  suspect,  an  uncommon  experience  to  find  oneself  at  such  a 
time  addressing  a  large  audience  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  perfect 
nudity,  and  to  he  suddenly  discomfited  by  the  discovery  of  the 
fact.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  useful  purpose  can  he  served 
by  sending  an  account  of  such  ridiculous  imaginations  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  asking  for  an  explanation.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  mind  is  unceasingly  at  work,  but  that,  though  we  are  always 
dreaming,  we  remember  only  some  of  the  strange  fancies  which 
pass  through  the  brain.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  idea  of 
levitation  is  only  a  symptom  of  indigestion.  All  the  correspondents 
of  the  Daily  News  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort 
to  fly  and  keeping  the  muscles  rigid ;  and  this  is  of  course  only  an 
idea  suggested  by  the  feeling  of  oppression  which  arises  from  a 
disordered  stomach.  As  soon  as  the  oppression  is  relieved,  the 
sufferer  comes  to  the  ground.  Anybody  who  desires  to  have  what 
is  called  “this  seraphic  enjoyment”  has  only  to  make  a  hearty 
supper  of  pork  chops  and  Welsh  rare-bits.  It  is  a  significant  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  correspondents  who  have  unbosomed  themselves 
to  the  Daily  Neics  all  agree  in  having  been  ashamed  to  talk  of 
these  supposed  flights  to  any  one  who  knew  them,  and  they  might 
just  as  well  have  restrained  their  present  confidences.  Of  all  the 
foolish  talk  in  the  world,  the  gossip  of  dreams  is  perhaps  the  most 
childish  and  absurd  ;  it  is  almost  an  infallible  sign  of  what  a  man 
is  when  he  does  not  immediately  forget  his  delusions  as  soon  as  he 
shakes  himself  out  of  the  bedclothes.  A  thoroughly  healthy  person 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  troubled  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  other  set  of  stories  told  by  people  who  profess  to 
believe  that  they  have  moved  through  the  air,  not  in  dreams,  but 
in  actual  life,  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  case  very  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  is  no  doubt 
somewhat  startling  to  find  that  they  receive  countenance  from 
one  or  two  men  of  science  who  in  their  special  subjects  are  no 
doubt  entitled  to  respect.  But  this  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  well-known  fact  that  people  are  not  equally  and  uniformly 
rational  in  all  parts  of  their  minds.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  a 
good  chemist  or  naturalist,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be 
proof  against  the  most  imbecile  and  contemptible  supersti¬ 
tions.  The  reason  is,  we  suppose,  that  the  sort  of  facts  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  case  are  different  from  those  in  the 
other.  A  chemical  substance  may  be  analysed  by  being  subjected 
to  the  appropriate  tests ;  the  structure  or  other  peculiarities  of  an 
animal  may  be  ascertained  by  anatomical  investigation;  but  a 
spirit  in  the  air  has  not  yet  been  shot  and  dissected.  A  chemist 
or  naturalist  is  usually  concerned  with  things  which  are  honest 
in  themselves.  The  investigators  of  Spiritualism  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  more  or  less  conscious  impostures,  and  they  also  stand 
greatly  in  need  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  not  in¬ 
variably  the  possession  of  men  of  science. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  is  vain  to  lament  that  Mr.  Byron  writes  so  many  plays.  After 
all,  if  the  characters  and  incidents  are  stale,  the  jokes  are  fresh, 
and  they  amuse  the  audience.  The  success  of  Our  Boys,  lately 
produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  is  undeniable.  It  is  harmless, 
and  even  in  a  gentle  way  didactic,  and  it  makes  one  laugh.  There 
is  the  inevitable  character  which  in  other  plays  Mr.  Byron  has  often 
himself  performed,  and  there  are  other  characters  adapted  to  the 
talents  of  the  company.  For  the  sake  of  economy  of  valuable 
force  it  might  be  wished  that  Mr.  Byron  would,  as  a  rule,  abstain 
from  acting,  in  which  he  is  only  moderate,  and  devote  himself  to 
writing,  in  which  he  can,  when  he  pleases,  excel.  It  is  not  that 
he  acts  badly,  but  he  writes  better  than  he  acts.  Mr.  Thorne  is 
at  least  his  equal  in  delivering  those  jokes  which  Mr.  Byron  has  a 
special  faculty  for  constructing.  If  he  would  not  write  quite  so 
many  plays,  and  if  he  would  not  insist  on  calling  them  comedies, 
he  would  be  a  thoroughly  successful  artist.  The  complaint  that 
the  last  act  of  Our  Boys  is  farce  has,  however,  been  almost 
answered  by  comparing  it  to  the  last  act  of  Ours.  The  late  Mr. 
Robertson  did  not  write  nearly  so  many  plays  as  Mr.  Byron, 
and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  use  such  expedients  as  cooking 
a  leg  of  mutton  and  making  a  pudding  on  the  stage.  There 
is,  besides,  the  improbability  of  young  ladies  following 
young  gentlemen  to  a  hut  in  the  Crimea,  whereas  Mr. 
Byron  ‘only  brings  them  to  a  third-floor  lodging  in  London. 
The  “  boys  ”  who  occupy  this  miserable  abode  have  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  poverty  by  each  falling  in  love  with  the  wrong  girl. 
Their  offended  fathers  have  banished  and  nearly  starved  them,  but 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  look  them  up  when  they  come  to 
town  for  the  Cattle  Show.  There  is  much  humour  in  making  one 
of  them,  who  is  a  retired  butterman  of  great  wealth,  apply  his 
professional  skill  to  an  examination  of  the  relics  of  his  son’s 
breakfast,  while  his  personal  appearance  is  neatly  summed  up  by 
the  maid-of-all-work,  who  remarks  that  there  is  a  “  county-court 
look  ”  about  his  shawl.  Mr.  Middlewick,  the  retired  butterman, 


poses  as  the  Roman  father  in  Act  ii.,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  in  Act 
iii.  there  should  be  melting  moments,  and  also  that  Mr.  Byron 
should  in  this  connexion  refer  to  Greece.  Before  relief  appears 
one  of  the  “  boys  ”  remarks  that  they  have  made  no  appeal  to  their 
families,  to  which  the  other  of  course  replies  that  an  “  avuncular 
relative  ”  is  an  exception.  The  joke  of  calling  a  pawnbroker  “  my 
uncle ”  is  always  fresh;  and  when  the  conversation  turns  on  the 
dearness  of  coals,  the  audience  feel  that,  if  this  is  not  comedy,  it 
is  truth.  The  first  act  is,  however,  the  best  of  the  play. 
The  two  younsr  men  return  home  after  a  long  tour  abroad. 
One  of  the  fathers  is  disappointed  in  his  son,  and  one  of  the 
sons  is  disappointed  in  his  father.  There  is  both  truth  and 
comedy  in  the  younger  Middlewick’s  remark  that,  either 
he  must  have  grown  more  fastidious,  or  his  father  must 
have  grown  more  coarse,  since  they  last  met.  The  father 
has  made  a  large  fortune  in  trade,  and  is  fully  conscious  of 
his  own  importance,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  defects  in  his 
grammar  and  pronunciation.  The  son’s  education  and  associations 
have  made  him  keenly  sensible  of  such  blemishes,  and  he  wants  to 
marry  a  girl  who  is  even  more  impatient  of  them.  Here  is  the 
material  for  scenes  in  which  the  pathetic  may  be  mingled  with 
the  grotesque.  It  is  necessary  for  theatrical  purposes  to  suppose 
that  asperities  which  arose  in  the  first  and  second  acts  have  been 
smoothed  in  the  third,  but  practically  they  would  remain.  The 
more  successful  the  son  might  be  in  life  the  wider  would  become 
the  breach  between  him  and  the  father  whom  he  dearly  loves.  Mr. 
David  James  exactly  represents  the  barbarous  tongue  and  ear  of 
the  Londoner  of  the  ante-School-Board  period.  He  cannot  learn  to 
pronounce  “  h  ”  correctly,  because  he  cannot  perceive  that  he 
is  wrong.  This  peculiarity  of  the  genuine  Cockney  has  perhaps 
received  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  The  habit  once  acquired 
is  nearly  indestructible.  A  man  may  make  a  fortune  in  trade, 
and  enjoy  whatever  social  advantages  wealth  can  procure,  and 
yet  never  be  able  to  speak  decent  English.  Even  his  chil¬ 
dren,  however  they  may  be  educated,  are  more  likely,  if  they 
live  at  home,  to  learn  his  bad  habits  than  to  teach  him  good 
ones.  There  is  only  too  much  truth,  therefore,  in  poor  Mr. 
Middlewick’s  belief  that  the  heiress  who  loves  his  son  dislikes  him, 
and  the  son’s  marriage  would  in  actual  life  separate  him  from  his 
father.  Hanpily,  however,  there  is  a  middle-aged  lady  who  appre¬ 
ciates  Mr.  Middlewick’s  sense  and  shrewdness,  and  is  probably  not 
unmoved  by  the  contemplation  of  his  wealth.  The  other  father  is 
disappointed  in  his  son,  for  whom  he  confesses  that  he  had  looked 
to  a  career  in  public  life.  Mr.  Middlewick  comments  upon  the 
Baronet’s  aspiration  by  the  remark  that  young  Champneys  has  not 
brains  enough  to  keep  a  public.  This  young  man  has  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  modesty  and  of  knowing  what  he  wants  in  life.  He 
enumerates  his  own  talents,  which  are  billiard-playing,  riding,  and 
smoking,  and,  having  met  a  girl  he  likes,  he  chooses  to  be  happy  in 
his  own  way.  The  two  girls  are  like  most  other  girls  in  these  so- 
called  “  comedies,”  mere  figures  to  carry  clothes.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  them  says  some  smart  things,  but  it  is  too  obviously  Mr. 
Byron  who  prompts  her.  Few  modern  dramatists  are  able  10  pre¬ 
sent  women  on  the  stage  without  making  them  caricatures  or 
shadows. 

The  “  material  Venus”  having  retired  from  the  Opera  Comique, 
the  Lady  of  Lyons,  supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr. 
Ryder,  has  occupied  the  vacancy.  The  company  is  perhaps  hardly 
strong  enough  for  great  success,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  may 
fairly  aspire  to  places  in  the  first  line  of  actors,  would  do  well  to  im¬ 
prove  their  elocution.  Many  modern  plays  depend  chiefly  on  situa¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  the  less  we  hear  of  the  words  the  better.  But 
every  sentence  that  Lord  Lytton  wrote  for  the  stage  deserves  to  be 
spoken  carefully,  and  we  think  that  a  careful  listener  will  perceive 
that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  sometimes  put  the  accent  on  the 
wrong  word.  They  are  no  worse  than  many  other  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  time,  but  they  might  be  better.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  the  aspirant  to  the  stage  requires  drill,  drill, 
drill.  No  doubt  our  ancestors  sometimes  carried  formalism  to  a 
grotesque  extreme,  but  that  was  preferable  to  thinking,  as  actors 
nowadays  appear  to  do,  that  one  way  of  delivering  a  speech  is  as 
good  as  another  and  better.  The  old  strict  traditions  are  still 
preserved  by  a  few  veterans,  and  if  one  listened  to  Mr.  Henry 
Marston  when  he  appeared  as  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  to  Mr.  Phelps 
in  Falstaff,  or  to  Mr.  Ryder  in  any  part,  it  would  be  perceived  that 
every  word  is  uttered  with  nice  discrimination.  Another 
branch  of  stage  discipline  only  second  in  importance  to  elocution 
is  deportment,  and  this  has  come  to  be  even  more  conspicuously 
neglected.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  attention  has  been  aroused  to  this  defect.  The  very  moderate 
and  guarded  praise  which  we  bestowed  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
fencing  scene  in  Hamlet  at  the  Lyceum  has  already  been  justified 
by  improvement,  although  we  must  still  say  that  the  merit  belongs 
chiefly  to  Laertes.  A  German  critic  quoted  in  the  Times  describes 
the  movements  in  this  scene  as“  exceedingly  easy  and  graceful,”  and, 
although  we  might  retort  that  the  French  or  Italians,  and  not  the 
Germans,  are  the  recognized  judges  of  ease  and  grace  in  fencing, 
yet  it  is  pleasant  and  permissible  to  assume  that  there  is  some 
foundation  for  the  compliment  thus  conveyed.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  British  stage  in  its  best  age  was  the  attention 
bestowed  on  fencing.  A  silver  cup  presented  by  Garrick  to 
the  first  teacher  of  his  day  bears  the  inscription  Begno  d'amicizia 
di  David  Garrick  al  suo  amico  Angelo  Malevolti,  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  thus  recorded  between  the  stage  tind  the  fencing-school  has 
subsisted  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Henry  Angelo,  second  of 
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the  name  in  England,  writes  in  his  Reminiscences  in  reference  to 
Stephen  Kemble’s  son : — 

Havin'1-  been  long  known  to  his  two  brothers,  especially  Charles  Kemble, 
who,  at  one  time,  was  one  of  my  most  indefatigable  scholars,  and  best 
fencer  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  civilities  to  the  family, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  comely  figure  of  the  new  aspirant,  he  was  welcome 
to  my  efforts  to  improve  it. 

And,  again,  in  reference  to  another  aspirant : — 

I  could  only  promise  to  perfect  him  in  the  graces  of  the  two  positions,  the 
attitudes  of  defence  and  attack,  and  also  the  salute,  as  the  latter  (which,  when 
I  instructed  Mr.  Kean,  I  recommended  him  to  exhibit  previous  to  his  assault 
with  Laertes)  might  be  pleasing  to  the  boxes. 

The  same  writer,  returning  to  town  after  an  autumn  holiday,  called 
on  Kean,  and  each  artist  complained  to  the  other  of  having  in¬ 
creased  in  size.  Angelo  proposed  to  have  a  good  bout  of  fencing 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  to  which  Kean  assented : — 

The  next  morning  I  was  punctual,  when  we  made  our  debut,  carte  and 
tierce,  pour  nous  mettre  en  train,  to  supple  our  limbs  preparatory  to  the 
grand  assaut,  which  I  may  compare  to  the  minuet  before  the  Scotch  reel. 

This  passage  may  usefully  explain  the  preliminary  practice  of 
“  thrusting  carte  and  tierce  ”  which  is  observed  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  practice  in  its  present 
shape  belonged  to  the  fencing  of  Shakspeare’s  time,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  saluting  the  spectators  and  antagonist,  or  at  least  the 
former,  has  obtained  with  the  swordsmen  of  all  times  and  coun¬ 
tries,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  well-known  words  “  Ave, 
Caesar  Imperator !  morituri  te  salutant.”  Henry  Angelo  adds  that, 
in  the  first  lounge  he  made  on  Kean,  he  strained  the  tendons  of  his 
thigh,  and  was  compelled  to  bid  adieu,  after  forty  years’  labour,  to 
the  “  practical  exertions  of  the  science,”  and  this _  “disaster  ”  he 
ascribes  to  having  discontinued  fencing  during  his  two  months’ 
holiday.  The  younger  Kean  was  a  thoroughly  well-taught  pupil 
of  the  same  school ;  and  playgoers  will  remember  the  excellence 
of  the  combat  between  Prince  Henry  and  Hotspur  in  King  Henry 
IV.,  and  of  that  in  the  Corsican  Brothers,  which  were  both,  we 
believe,  “  composed  and  arranged  ”  by  Henry  Angelo,  third  of  the 
name,  and  the  latter  was  carefully  practised  under  his  supervision 
or  that  of  his  son  when  this  play  was  produced  under  Charles 
Kean’s  management. 

The  interest  which  Hamlet  now  excites  might  perhaps  extend 
to  the  fencing  of  Shakspeare’s  time,  to  which  in  this  and.  other 
plays,  especially  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  he  copiously 
refers.  But  at  this  moment  we  can  only  say  that  the  fencing  at 
the  Lyceum  has  that  breadth  and  simplicity  which  is  most 
effective  on  the  stage,  and  happens  also  to  be  archseologically 
correct,  because  the  more  subtle  refinements  of  the  art  were 
mostly  introduced  by  the  masters  of  it  who  taught  and  wrote  after 
Shakspeare’s  time.  The  placing  of  the  fencers  diagonally  across  the 
stage  is  judicious,  because  the  play,  and  especially  that  of  Hamlet,  is 
thus  better  seen  than  if  they  stood  in  line  with  the  footlights,  and  a 
slight  movement  of  pressing  forward  by  the  spectators  of  the 
match  as  the  interest  rises  after  the  first  two  hits  is  natural 
and  effective.  The  German  critic  praises  the  way  in  which  the 
exchange  of  foils  is,  managed.  Hamlet  disarms  Laertes  so  that 
his  foil  drops  near  Hamlet’s  feet,  and  Hamlet,  seeing  this,  passes 
his  own  foil  to  Laertes,  and  takes  himself  that  which  is  on  the 
ground.  A  man  of  unsuspicious  nature  and  not  solicitous  about 
minute  points  in  the  game  might  easily  do  this ;  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  done  if  Hamlet  handed  the  foil  to  Laertes  in¬ 
stead  of  throwing  it ;  at  least  we  may  surmise  that  the  former 
method  would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of 
that  graceful  school  of  which  the  Angelos  were  masters  and  the 
Kembles  and  Kean  were  pupils.  But  still  we  must  join  the 
German  critic  in  giving  “  a  word  of  praise  to  the  fencing-scene  ” 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  whether  or  not  “  Young  England  ”  calls  for  the 
name  of  the  fencing-master,  as  the  same  critic  anticipates,  we  may 
hope  that  the  example  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Leathes  will  induce 
young  actors  to  practise  fencing  diligently  under  competent  in¬ 
structors. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  RUSSELL’S  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

ORD  RUSSELL’S  latest  publication  will  be  received  with 
the  indulgence  which  it  greatly  needs.  The  earlier  part  of 
the  book  has  been  published  before  ;  and  the  remainder  consists  of 
desultory  remarks  neither  connected  by  any  logical  sequence  nor 
arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  time.  An  attack  on  Mr.  Lowe  is 
followed  by  a  statement  that  Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  1730, 
and  Henry  Grattan  in  a  later  year,  and  that  both  were  illustrious 
Irishmen.  A  part  of  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  told  more 
than  once ;  and  a  dissertation  on  Irish  land  tenure  is  followed  by 
an  invective  against  Ritualism.  The  best  comment  on  a  medley  of 
vague  thoughts  and  fragmentary  recollections  is  furnished  by  the 
motto  on  the  title-page,  which  is  given  both  in  the  original  Latin 
and  in  the  grander  version  of  Dry  den : — 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power. 

But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  been  eminent  in  public  life  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  for  thirty  years,  and 

*  Recollections  and  Suggestions,  1813-1873.  By  John,  Earl  Russell. 
Longmans  &  Co.  1875. 


Prime  Minister  in  two  separate  terms  of  office  for  seven  years. 

Lord  Russell  has  displayed  high  administrative  ability  as  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  afterwards  of  the  Colonies,  and  he 
has  been  for  several  years  Foreign  Secretary.  Although  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  party  was  hardly  consistent  with  a  claim  to  the  highest 
rank  as  a  statesman,  his  career  has  been  on  the  whole  honourable 
and  patriotic.  He  candidly  admits  some  of  the  errors  of  judgment 
which  he  has  committed,  as  in  his  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1851.  Baron  Stockmar,  adopting  the.  view  of  the  Court, 
thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  timid  and  dilatory  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  insubordination  of  his  powerful  colleague.  Lord 
Russell  more  justly  blames  himself  for  precipitation  in  completing 
the  rupture  without  a  preliminary  conversation  in  which  he  .might 
perhaps  have  persuaded  Lord  Palmerston  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposed  relations  with  the  Crown.  Only  a  few  months  before  Lord 
John  Russell  had  boasted  to  an  applauding  House  of.  Commons 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  the  Minister  of  Austria,  nor  the 
Minister  of  Russia,  but  the  Minister  of  England..  He  after¬ 
wards  made  the  conduct  which  he  had  defended  in  Parliament 
the  groimd  of  official  remonstrance.  The  letter  in  which 
Lord  John  Russell  required  that  all  despatches  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Queen  was  left  without  notice  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  To  a  complaint  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  his 
negligence  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  with  contemptuous  in¬ 
difference,  that  he  really  could  not  recollect  the  reason  of  the 
delay,  but  that  he  believed  that  about  that  time  he  had  been 
much  occupied.  “  I  cannot,”  says  Lord  Russell,  “  say  that,  in 
breaking  up  my  own  Administration,  or  in  leaving  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Administration,  or  in  leaving  office  in  1865,  I  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  which  determined  me  to  give  up  the  high  position 
in  which  I  had  been  placed  by  my  Sovereign.”  He  afterwards 
adds  that  he  “  had  committed  a  much  greater  error  in  consenting 
to  serve  under  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Prime  Minister  ”  than  in  after¬ 
wards  leaving  the  Government.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
in  Lord  John  Russell’s  power  to  declare  that,  having  been  for 
several  years  Prime  Minister,  he  would  hold  no  lower  office ;  but 
the  Whigs  and  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  combined  to 
overthrow  Lord  Derby’s  Government,  and  they  were  morally 
bound  to  supply  its  place.  Although  Lord  John  Russell  still 
commanded  a  large  number  of  followers, .the  Peelites  preponderated 
over  their  new  allies  in  Parliamentary  and  administrative  ability. 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  hesitated  to  join  the  coalition,  would 
almost  certainly  have  refused  to  act  under  a  Minister  who  had,  a 
year  before,  summarily  dismissed  him  from  office.  Lord  Russell 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  a  strange  statement  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  often  intimated  his  intention  of  retiring  from  office  in 
his  favour.  If  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  the  other  members 
of  his  Cabinet  might  have  had  something  to  say  to  the  change. 
One  of  the  weakest  Foreign  Ministers  on  record,  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  always  hitherto  been  deemed  an  upright  and  prudent  states¬ 
man  in  domestic  affairs.  Lord  Russell  explains  his  regret  for 
having  consented  to  serve  under  Lord  Aberdeen  by  blaming 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  not  having 
insisted  on  the  submission  of  Turkey  to  Russia.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  rightly  attributed  the  alteration  made  in  the 
Austrian  proposals  to  “  the  Padishah,”  as  he  called  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Redcliffe,  Mr.  Kinglake’s  Great  Elchee.  At  that  time 
it  was  erroneously  believed  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  more 
warlike  than  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Lord  Clarendon ;  and  the  popularity 
which  he  consequently  obtained  was  never  repudiated. 

No  explanation  is  given  of  the  most  indefensible  act  in  Lord 
Russell's  career.  At  the  moment  when  the  general  anxiety  for  the 
army  in  the  Crimea  was  at  the  highest  point,  the  second  member  of 
the  Government,  who  had  neither  remonstrated  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  nor  objected  in  the  Cabinet  to  any  of  his  measures,  sud¬ 
denly  resigned  his  office,  denouncing  at  the  same  time  in  exaggerated 
language  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  statement  that  he  had  from 
the  first  unwillingly  consented  to  serve  under  Lord  Aberdeen  may 
perhaps  partially  account  for  a  breach  of  official  loyalty  which  at 
the  time  provoked  just  and  universal  censure.  On  the  consequent 
reconstruction  of  the  Government,  Lord  John  Russell  again 
accepted  a  subordinate  post ;  but  in  the  following  summer  another 
strange  proceeding  rendered  his  retirement  from  office  unavoidable. 
After  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Vienna  he  made  a  warlike 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  an  Austrian  scheme  of 
pacification  which,  as  it  transpired,  he  had  in  his  diplomatic  capa¬ 
city  approved.  Lord  Russell  more  than  once  quotes  with  some 
irritation  Sydney  Smith’s  assertion  that  he  would  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  joke  was  founded  on  a  playful  declaration  of  his  own. 
Unhesitating  faith  in  the  Whig  creed,  in  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  him¬ 
self,  both  explains  and  partially  excuses  obliquities  of  judgment 
which  in  a  differently  constituted  mind  would  have  been  scarcely 
compatible  with  upright  intentions.  A  conscience  void  of  offence 
may,*  in  the  language  lately  made  familiar  by  theologians,  be  either 
objective  or  subjective.  The  highest  form  of  virtue  is  to  do  right, 
the  next  is  never  to  be  conscious  of  doing  wrong.  Lord  Russell  in  hia 
political  character  attains  to  the  second  standard  of  moral  excellence. 
Lord  John  Russell  would  neither  have  broken  up  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
Government  nor  have  rendered  his  own  resignation  necessary  in 
1856  if  he  had  not  been  confident  in  an  honesty  of  purpose  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  inferred  from  his  conduct.  The  sincerity 
of  his  moral  judgment  in  his  own  case  is  illustrated  by  his  inability 
to  understand  the  political  errors  of  Fox.  In  one  of  his  numerous 
dissertations  on  L-ish  history  he  claims  for  “  Charles  Fox  ”  the 
honour  of  having  accomplished  a  bloodless  revolution  by  the  Act 
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which  established  in  1782  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
“  Unhappily,”  he  adds,  with  perfect  truth,  “  the  victory  was  not 
fruitful  of  prosperity  to  Ireland.  From  1782  to  1801  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  was  remarkable  chiefly  for 'intolerance  and  corrup¬ 
tion.”  A  bloodless  revolution  which  fails  to  produce  prosperity, 
while  it  is  fertile  of  corruption,  cannot  be  thought  to  justify  the 
eulogy  on  its  author  which  is  implied  when  he  is  affectionately 
designated  by  his  Christian  name.  The  concession  of  1782  was 
only  excusable  because  it  was  extorted  by  force.  With  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Legislature  Ireland  would  have  been  absolutely  ungovern¬ 
able  if  the  fault  of  the  Constitution  had  not  been  mitigated  by 
the  necessary,  though  questionable,  element  of  corruption.  Lord 
Russell’s  incapacity  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  where  Fox  is 
concerned  is  still  more  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  estimate  of 
the  consequences  which  might  have  ensued  if  Fox  had  been  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1804  and  1805.  “Austria  would  not  have  been 
hurried  into  war,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  would  not  have  been 
fought,  and  Pitt  would  not  have  died  in  1806.”  It  is  a  bold  as¬ 
sumption  that  Pitt  would  not  have  died  if  Fox  had  been  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  prolongation  of  the  life  of  Pitt  would  have  been  worth 
a  great  sacrifice,  though  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  only  a  conjec¬ 
tural,  and  at  most  a  partial,  cause  of  his  death  ;  but  if  Fox  would 
have  interfered  with  the  Austrian  alliance,  he  was  as  unfit 
to  direct  the  national  policy  as  Addington  himself.  The  greatest 
of  Pitt’s  achievements  were  those  of  his  second  Administration, 
which  lasted  less  than  two  years.  He  entered  office  without  an 
ally,  without  an  adequate  revenue  to  maintain  the  war,  and  with 
Napoleon’s  army  at  Boulogne  daily  threatening  the  invasion  of 
England.  His  accession  at  once  revived  the  confidence  of  foreign 
Courts,  and  the  House  of  Commons  granted  him  without  hesitation 
all  the  supplies  which  he  demanded.  The  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  finally  relieved  England  from  the  dread  of  invasion,  and  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  Pitt  that  Mack  surrendered  at  Ulm,  or  that  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  incurred  the  defeat  of  Austerlitz. 
During  his  short  term  of  office  Pitt’s  measures  compelled  Napoleon 
to  break  up  the  army  of  Boulogne,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Trafalgar,  of  Austeriitz,  of  Eylau,  and  of  Friedland.  Before 
the  Polish  campaign  ended,  Pitt  had  died ;  and  Fox,  with  his 
party,  by  abandoning  Russia  in  her  unequal  contest,  produced  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  If  the  same  policy  had  been  continued,  the 
Peninsular  war  would  never  have  been  undertaken,  and  the  whole 
course  of  modern  history  would  have  been  altered.  Lord  Russell 
had  in  his  youth  the  merit  of  agreeing  with  the  minority  of  the 
Whig  party,  who  deeply  regretted  their  suicidal  opposition  to 
the  war. 

While  Lord  Russell  adheres  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  all  the 
convictions  and  prejudices  of  his  youth,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
he  freshly  remembers,  and  strongly  resents,  the  causes  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  fell  of  his  last  Administration,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  the  Alabama  negotiations.  If  Mr.  Fox  is  at  one 
extreme  of  his  scale  of  political  merit,  Mr.  Lowe  has  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  occupy  the  other.  A  dispassionate  observer  might  perhaps 
hold  that  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  between  the  Whigs  and  Mr. 
Lowe  has  on  the  whole  been  not  unfairly  adjusted.  As  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  secession  of  1 866  had  been  obstinately  excluded  from 
the  Cabinet  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell,  his  rooted  dislike 
to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  conflicted  with  no  party  or  personal 
obligation.  In  reviewing  his  experience  of  sixty  years  Lord 
Russell  candidly  admits  that  he  has  himself  been  received  with  as 
much  favour  as  he  deserved.  “  Speaking  generally,  and  with  some 
exceptions,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  same  testimony  to  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated,  and  to  the  chief  leaders  to  whom  I 
have  been  opposed.”  Lord  Russell  relied,  as  he  thinks  justly,  on 
the  integrity  of  Lord  Althorp,  and  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  great  capacity  was  employed  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  welfare  of  his  country.  “  Indeed  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  band  who  were  said  to  occupy  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  the  parties  I  have  had  to  act  with  or  to  con¬ 
front  have  been  animated  with  the  sincere  desire  to  devote  their 
talents  to  the  public  good.”  When  Mr.  Bright  invented  his 
humorous  nickname  for  the  Liberal  opponents  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  he  can  scarcely  have  foreseen  that  Lord  Russell’s  animosity 
would  induce  him  to  condense  a  metaphor  into  an  impeachment. 
It  seems  that  “the  band  of  Adullam  was  divided  into  three 
columns  or  gangs,  the  first  consisting  of  the  selfish,  the  second  of 
the  timid,  and  the  third  of  those  who  were  both  selfish  and  timid.” 
Their  leader  resembled  the  Aehitophel  of  Dryden ;  and  “  on  the 
whole  I  have  never  in  my  long  political  life  known  a  party  so 
utterly  destitute  of  consistent  principle  or  of  patriotic  end.” 
Indeed  Mr.  Lowe,  and  those  who  thought  -with  him  that  schemes 
of  Reform  had  been  revived  by  Lord  John  Russell  some  years  be¬ 
fore  for  personal  objects,  were  no  better  than  robbers.  “  When 
these  bandits,  uniting  themselves  to  the  Tories,  had  put 
the  Government  in  a  minority,  the  Cabinet  thought  it  right  to 
offer  their  resignation.  *  It  was  not  that  they  could  not 
bear  a  defeat  on  a  detail  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  that 
it  was  obvious  that  the  band  of  Adullam  would  never  be  satisfied 
till  by  wiles  and  stratagems  they  had  driven  the  Ministry  from 
office.”  Having  accordingly  committed  political  suicide  to  save 
himself  from  official  slaughter,  Lord  Russell  sums  up  his  vitupera¬ 
tion  of  his  opponents  in  the  statement  that,  “  of  the  three  gangs 
which  issued  from  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  the  timid  inspired  pity, 
the  selfish  indignation,  the  timid  and  selfish  contempt.”  After 
all,  it  might  be  contended  that  the  defenders  of  an  existing  Con¬ 
stitution  were  not  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime  in  questioning 
the  expediency  of  a  change ;  but  pugnacity  and  injustice,  though 


not  intrinsically  laudable,  excite  a  sympathetic  interest  when  they 
are  proofs  of  characteristic  partisanship  consistently  sustained  in  ad¬ 
vanced  years.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  to  office  the  task 
of  forming  a  Ministry  “  was  performed  with  little  tact  or  discrimi¬ 
nation.”  Mr.  Cardwell  was  sent  to  the  War  Office,  and  the  ob¬ 
noxious  Mr.  Lowe  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord 
Russell’s  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government 
at  Washington  and  Geneva  are  better  founded  than  his  hostility 
to  Mr,  Lowe ;  but  it  would  perhaps  have  been  judicious  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum’s  severe  rebuke  of  the  petti¬ 
fogging  insolence  of  the  American  agents.  Lord  Russell  cannot 
think  that  he  was  mistaken  in  giving  way  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
head  of  the  Whig-Radical  party  of  England.  “  During  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Ministry  I  had  every  reason  to  admire  the  boldness 
and  judgment  with  which  he  directed  our  finances.  I  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  less  attached  than  I  was  to  national  honour : 
that  he  was  less  proud  than  I  was  of  the  achievements  of  our  nation 
by  sea  and  land  ;  that  he  disliked  the  extension  of  our  colonies ; 
or  that  his  measures  would  tend  to  reduce  the  great  and  glorious 
Empire  of  which  he  was  put  in  charge  to  a  manufactory  of  cotton 
cloth  and  a  market  for  cheap  goods,  with  an  army  and  navy  re¬ 
duced  by  paltry  savings  to  a  standard  of  weakness  and  in¬ 
efficiency.”  The  terms  of  Lord  Russell’s  farewell  blessing  to  his 
party  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  name  of  Whigs,  and  have  almost  forgotten  Somers  and 
Fox. 


THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS.* 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  books  should  have  been 
written,  .and  should  still  continue  to  be  written,  on  human 
behaviour  and  the  conduct  of  life.  For  though  the  subject  may 
not  have  the  attraction  for  our  curiosity  which  is  possessed  by 
some  other  more  exciting  topics,  such  as  the  critical  moments  of 
history,  or  adventure  by  sea  or  land,  or  the  marvels  of  science,  yet 
in  point  of  permanent  interest  no  other  can  compare  with  “  the 
daily  round  and  common  task  ”  in  which  every  mortal  man  and 
woman  of  us  has  an  equal  and  abiding  share.  And  the  intricacies 
of  human  life  are  so  manifold,  the  varieties  of  character,  the  casts 
of  situation,  are  so  endless  and  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication, 
that,  though  every  literature  is  filled  with  pictures  or  descriptions  of 
these  things,  no  literature  can  ever  exhaust  them. 

But  when  we  ton  from  observation  or  description  of  the  con¬ 
crete  mass  to  the  philosophy  of  life,  from  practical  morals  to  the 
theory  of  morals,  the  case  is  altered.  Infinite  as  are  the  individual 
specimens  which  may  be  offered  to  our  study,  human  nature  is 
one  and  the  same.  The  species  “  homo  ”  is  but  a  single  species, 
and  its  natural  history  therefore  cannot  be  either  very  voluminous 
or  very  difficult.  A  priori,  we  should  expect  the  theory  of  conduct 
to  be  capable  of  being  summed  up  iu  a  very  short  space,  and  of 
being  known  with  something  like  certainty.  Indeed  we  all  have 
in  our  mouths  every  day,  and  use  without  seeming  to  think  it 
ambiguous,  a  short  word  in  which  is  really  wrapt  up  the  whole  of 
moral  theory.  When  we  say  that  we  ourselves,  or  that  some  other 
person,  ought  to  act  in  a  particular  way,  we  are  passing  a  judgment 
about  which  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  know  what  we  mean  by  it. 
Our  judgment  in  the  particular  case  may  be  erroneous;  it  may  be  a 
judgment  which  we  should  ourselves  alter  upon  another  view  of  the 
circumstances;  but  the  verb  by  which  we  enunciate  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  one  which  we  use  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  both  we 
ourselves  and  those  to  whom  we  speak  understand  it.  Yet  this 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  neither  the  vulgar  nor  the  philo¬ 
sophers  have  up  to  this  day  succeeded  in  giving  an  explanation  of 
the  words  “  right  ”  and  “  ought  ”  which  has  been  foimd  generally 
acceptable.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  science  of  ethics.  The 
most  opposite  theories  still  continue  now,  as  much  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  speculation,  to  be  maintained  by  partisans  and  im¬ 
pugned  by  opponents.  Theology  excepted,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  approximation  seems  so  hopeless  as  in  moral  theory.  But 
for  all  that  the  theorists  have  not  abated  one  jot  of  their  zeal.  The 
books  which  were  written  on  the  subject  in  the  last  century  were 
more  numerous  and  thicker  than  the  books  which  had  been  turned 
out  in  the  seventeenth  century.  And  in  the  present  age,  when 
we  have  so  many  new  topics  demanding  our  attention,  the  old 
ethical  debate  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  charms,  and  the  books 
we  write  and  read  upon  the  subject  are  more  numerous  and  thicker 
than  they  were  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  never-ending  debate,  in  which  nothing  is  settled,  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  very  disheartening  spectacle.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  some  reluctance  that  we  settle  ourselves  down  again  to  the 
contemplation  of  another  argument  for  or  against  utilitarianism, 
another  contrast  of  the  comparative  claims  of  the  “  interested  ”  and 
the  “  intuitional  ”  systems.  It  is  with  a  regret  akin  to  the  feeling 
with  which  we  watch  a  noble  animal  beating  out  its  life  against 
the  bars  of  its  iron  cage  that  we  look  on  at  a  mind  ardent,  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  richly  cultivated,  such  as  is  that  of  the  author  of  this 
volume,  spending  its  strength  upon  a  disputation  from  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  hope  for  any  ascertained  resultant  of  truth. 

Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick’s  retort  to  this  preamble  would  doubtless  be 
that,  if  we  are  not  hopeful,  he  is.  He  may  challenge  us  to  examine 
his  arguments,  and  then  to  say  if  moral  theory  has  not  gained 
some  elucidation  from  his  treatment.  Everything  which  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  write  is  sure  to  carry  the 
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stamp  of  originality.  There  is  many  a  keen  sentence  and  freshly- 
written  paragraph  in  this  volume  which  excites  thought,  and 
carries  light  in  itself.  The  tone  itself  of  the  discussion  is  instructive, 
free  as  it  is  from  the  passion  of  partisanship,  or  the  desire  to  edify. 
The  assumption  that  there  is  a  moral  orthodoxy,  and  the  habit  of 
regarding  oneself  as  the  preacher  of  it,  has  much  impeded,  in 
this  country,  the  progress  of  moral  science.  Mr.  Sidgwick,  invert¬ 
ing  Aristotle’s  phrase,  proposes  as  his  end  knowledge,  not  prac¬ 
tice,  and  adopts  the  impartial  and  scientific  treatment  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  psychologist.  He  is  neither  the  advocate  nor  the  assailant, 
hut  the  investigator. 

And  it  may  be  that  this  kind  of  originality,  the  originality  of 
method,  is  all  the  originality  he  would  himself  claim  for  his 
treatise.  He  has  no  new  theory  to  propound,  nor  does  he  offer 
any  novel  array  of  argument  in  support  of  any  one  of  the  standard 
theories.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  announcement  of  new 
views  or  of  the  promulgation  of  adventurous  opinion,  we  have 
in  reading  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  pages  a  sense  of  that  originality  which 
may  be  imparted  to  any  subject  by  its  being  handled  in  its  whole 
extent  and  expounded  in  all  its  breadth  by  a  powerful  mind,  a 
mind  which  has  not  only  mastered  it  in  all  its  details,  but  in¬ 
formed  them  with  its  own  life.  Indeed  in  morals,  to  talk  of  dis¬ 
covery,  in  the  sense  of  addition  to  our  stock  of  facts,  is  out  of  the 
question.  Almost  the  only  elucidation  which  the  subject  is  now 
open  to  receive  is  to  be  looked  for  in  distinctness  of  statement,  in 
eliminating  the  irrelevancies  which  less  clear-headed  or  interested 
writers  have  heaped  upon  the  subject,  and  in  placing  the  conflict¬ 
ing  theories  in  clear  outline,  side  by  side.  We  say  this  is  almost 
the  only  hope  of  progress  for  moral  science,  because  we  except  the 
line  of  investigation  which  has  been  recently  opened  by  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  and  Mr.  Tyler  into  the  rudimentary  manifestations  of  moral 
sentiment.  Here  a  new  class  of  facts  has  been  brought  -within  the 
domain  of  morals — facts  not  only  of  a  most  interesting  kind  in 
themselves,  but  the  existence  of  which  as  known  must  greatly 
modify  all  future  speculation  on.  the  theory  of  morals.  Mr.  Sidg¬ 
wick  complains  that  modern  moralists  have  given  a  disproportionate 
amount  of'  attention  to  the  origin  of  the  moral  faculty.  We  quite 
consent  to  his  omitting  all  discussion  of  the  question  of  such  ori¬ 
gination  from  his  treatise.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
the  nature  of  the  moral  judgment  is  outside  the  domain  of  morals, 
nor  does  he  himself  in  practice  treat  it  as  being  outside.  And 
upon  the  nature  of  our  moral  judgments  nothing  has  thrown  more 
light  than  the  inquiries  which  have  been  recently  carried  on  into 
their  origin  in  rudimentary  states  of  society,  or  in  lower  forms  of 
animal  life.  And  Mr.  Sidgwick  himself  will  occasionally  look  in 
this  direction  for  relevant  facts.  An  instance  of  this  reference  is 
in  p.  426,  where  “  gradual  approximation  ”  is  dwelt  on  as  one  of 
the  most  obvious  facts  of  history  telling  in  favour  of  the  utilitarian 
theory. 

If  Mr.  Sidgwick  does  not  come  forward  as  a  setter-fortli  of  new 
views,  he  offers  what  judicious  readers  will  think  more  valuable, 
and  what  is  probably  quite  as  difficult,  a  very  complete  survey  of 
all  possible  views.  He  has  not  chosen  to  call  his  book  a  “  Manual 
of  Ethics,”  and  there  is  an  originality  about  his  treatment  which 
would  have  made  such  a  title  hardly  a  fitting  label  for  the  volume. 
But  he  has  in  effect  given  a  summary  of  speculation  over  the  whole 
field  of  ethics.  We  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  any  English 
book  to  which  we  could  turn  as  a  methodical  treatise  on  the  science 
of  morals  nearly  so  complete  as  this.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
something  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  which  is  not  perfectlj- 
lucid.  We  are  made  more  conscious  of  the  intricacy  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  its  parts,  than  of  their  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  for  the  manysidedness  with  which  every  possible 
aspect  of  a  subject  is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  judicial 
fairness  with  which  each  consideration  is  allowed  its  due 
weight,  and  assigned  its  proper  place,  few  modern  books  can 
compare  with  Mr.  Sidgwick's  present  volume.  It  reminds 
us  in  this  respect  of  Butler's  Analogy.  It  is  not  the  exube¬ 
rance  of  a  ready  pen,  it  is  the  preparedness  of  long  meditation. 
Not  that  Sir.  Sidgwick  quotes  much.  He  refers  very  little  to 
the  books  of  his  predecessors.  When  he  does  so,  it  is  mostly  as 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  opinion,  without  regard  to  the  age 
or  circumstances  in  which  the  winter  referred  to  wrote.  Tlie  his¬ 
tory  of  ethics  is  not  his  subject,  it  is  true.  But,  more  than  this,  he 
does  not  regard  phases  of  opinion  as  owing  their  origin  to  each 
other.  He  is  intent  on  examining  and  comparing  possible  opinions, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  j  ustified  in  regarding  them  as  all 
contemporary,  or  out  of  relation  to  history.  There  are  exceptional 
paragraphs.  One  such  is  interesting,  in  which  the  author  observes 
that  the  distinction  between  the  intuitionists  of  the  common 
sense  school  and  the  intuitionists  of  the  philosophical  variety 
corresponds  to  a  difference  of  periods,  and  that  the  philosophical  is 
the  earlier.  Cumberland  and  Clarke,  in  then1  efforts  to  refute 
Hobbes,  went  much  more  profoundly  into  the  principles  of  morals 
than  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  cause  of  this  occupation  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  ground  by  the  later  moralists  Mr.  Sidgwick  finds  in  the 
special  necessities  of  moral  controversy.  The  empirical  Scotch 
school  wished  to  meet  the  empiricism  of  Hume  on  its  own  ground. 
It  claimed  to  show  among  the  facts  of  psychological  experience, 
which  empiricism  appealed  to,  facts  which  empiricism  overlooked 
or  denied.  This  seems  plausible.  But  surely  the  want  of  power 
and.  searchingness  which  marks  the  philosophical  literature  of 
Britain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  ethical  conti’oversy,  and  was  owing  to  a  wider  and  per¬ 
vading  influence. 

Another  historical  retrospect  incidentally  introduced  is  one  in 


which  Mr.  Sidgwick  characterizes  the  process  of  ethical  think¬ 
ing  in  Greece.  Here  again  we  can  hardly  follow  him  in  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  antagonism  between  virtue  and  pleasure  was  an 
antagonism  not  recognized  in  the  times  of  the  Sophists,  but  that 
it  first  became  manifest  to  Plato.  Surely  the  conflict  between  duty 
and  interest  is  one  of  the  earliest  dilemmas  proposed  to  the  moral 
experience  of  the  child,  or  of  the  youthful  nation ;  it  is  a  perception 
which  precedes  all  philosophy,  and  must  have  been  manifest  enough 
long  before  Plato  or  Prodicus.  But  this  is  not  the  only  point  in 
which  we  find  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  reference  to  Greek  ethics  not  quite 
satisfactory.  He  speaks  of  “  the  quasi-jural  notions  of  modern 
ethics  ”  which  must  be  thrown  aside  if  we  would  understand  the 
Greek  speculation,  which  took  the  form  of  an  inquiry  into  com¬ 
parative  human  “  goods.”  But  Greek  thinkers  were  quite  alive  to 
the  possibility  of  throwing  the  whole  of  ethical  discussion  into  the 
form  of  a  treatise  on  “rights,”  or  “the  right.”  If  they  preferred 
to  investigate  “  the  good  ”  rather  than  “  the  right,”  it  was  from  no 
want  of  apprehension  of  the  true  relation  between  these  two  ideas. 
It  is  from  limiting  itself  to  the  subordinate  question  of  “  What  is 
right?  ”  that  modem  speculation  has  given  on  the  whole  lame  and 
imperfect  theories  of  morals  such  as  those  of  common-sense  Intui- 
tionism  or  Utilitarianism  discussed  by  Mi'.  Sidgwick.  We  do  not 
do  justice  to  the  Greek  schools  if  we  do  not  recognize  that,  in  en¬ 
larging  their  speculation  to  a  comparative  estimate  of  all  things 
considered  as  desirable,  they  went  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
ethical  problem,  of  which  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation,  which  forms  the  sum  and  substance  of  English  ethics,  is 
only  a  subordinate  branch.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  English 
ethical  speculation  that,  in  having  narrowed  the  question  to  this 
one— namely,  What  is  the  nature  of  moral  obligation  ? — it  has  pre¬ 
cluded  the  possibility  of  answering  it.  It  seems  to  have  reduced 
moral  speculation  to  its  simplest  terms,  and  to  have  stript  it  of  its 
accessories.  It  has  really  removed  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  life  and 
action,  and  reduced  it  to  a  scholastic  puzzle. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  is  so  far  scholastic  that  he  has,  as  has  been  already 
said,  that  excellent  quality  of  scholasticism — its  exhaustive  exposi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  possible  aspects  of  a  question.  But  he  is  not  scho¬ 
lastic  in  the  sense  of  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  the  study — the 
idola  speeds — or  of  combating  logical  difficulties  with  logical 
weapons.  The  constant  reference  in  his  pages  is  to  common 
opinions.  Rather  this  is  not  a  mere  reference,  one  topic  among 
many.  Common-sense  morality  seems  to  afford  him  all,  or  nearly 
all,  his  premisses.  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  much  less  “scholastic” 
than  Kant ;  but  to  him,  as  to  Kant,  practical  worldly 
wisdom — populdre  sittliche  Weltweislieit — is  the  starting-point 
of  all  moral  philosophy ;  the  starting-point,  not  the  ulti¬ 
mate  appeal.  It  is  his  aim  out  of  the  loose  popular  notions 
to  evolve  scientific  distinctions.  A  loose  combination  or  con¬ 
fusion  of  methods  is  the  common  type  of  actual  moral  reasoninor. 
The  matter  of  moral  science  is  not  only  actions,  but  opinions  ;  not 
only  opinions,  but  sentiments,  habits  of  judging  and  thinking.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  scientific  moralist  to  examine  this  floating 
mass  of  prevalent  and  traditional  moral  thought  with  the  view  of 
eliciting  from  it  propositions  of  real  clearness  and  certainty.  The 
philosopher  has  to  define  and  formulate  common  opinion.  '  But  fie 
has  also  to  test  it.  His  function  is  to  tell  men,  not  only  what 
they  do  think,  but  what  they  ought  to  think.  He  is  expected  to 
transcend  common  sense  in  his  premisses,  and  to  raise  worldly 
wisdom  into  a  metaphysic  of  morals.  When  the  formal  moralist 
comes  to  turn  over  the  confused  mass  of  rules  and  notions  which 
arc  current  among  civilized  men,  he  finds  that  obviously  the  first 
thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  sort  them.  On  attempting  to  do  this, 
they  will  easily  be  found  to  fall  under  three  heads.  The  three 
heads  or  “  methods  ”  of  thought — this  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
author  uses  the  word  in  the  title  of  his  book — yield  in  the  result 
three  incompatible  and  strongly  contrasted  moral  systems.  But 
practical  men  are  not  aware  of  this  inconsistency,  and  continue  to 
enunciate  moral  judgments  some  of  which  must  be  referred  to  one 
of  these  systems,  and  some  to  another.  Common  moral  reasoning 
is  reasoning-  from  contradictory  and  mutually  destructive  premisses. 
Most  men  believe,  or  at  least  they  act  as'  if  they  believed,  that 
each  man's  own  welfare  was  his  first  and  primary  concern.  But 
most  men  also  believe  that  they  are  under  an  obligation 
to  promote  other  people’s  happiness.  And,  thirdly,  there 
is  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  an  instinct  will  guide  us  to 
right  conduct  in  most  cases,  without  reference  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  either  of  ourselves  or  others.  Here  we  have  the 
rudiments  or  premisses  of  three,  and  the  only  possible  three, 
systems  of  ethics,  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  calls  the  Egoistic,  the 
Utilitarian,  and  the  Intuitional.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  does 
not  make  this  classification,  but  rather  finds  it  come  up  of  itself, 
as  soon  as  an  arrangement  of  the  current  general  rules  is  attempted! 
The  intuitional  method  may  be  further  subdivided,  or  graduates 
itself  into  three  varieties  or  stages.  The  most  popular  view  of  con¬ 
science  is  one  which  supposes  that  each  individual  man  has  lodged  in 
his  own  breast  an  infallible  oracle  of  right  conduct,  which  “  per¬ 
ceives  ”  in  each  particular  case  what  is  right  to  be  done.  This  is 
ultra-intuitional  morality ;  but  it  is,  in  lact,  a  negation  of  moral 
science,  or  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  conduct  to  general  rules 
and  it  disappears  as  education  is  carried  further.  The  second  type 
of  intuitional  method  has  for  its  fundamental  assumption  that  not 
particular  cases,  but  the  validity  of  general  rules  of  “  right,”  is*  the 
object  of  the  moral  faculty.  This  is  the  prevalent  cultivated  form 
of  iutuitionism.  Thirdly,  there  is  theoretical  intuitionism,  which 
arises  in  a  few  minds  from  the  two  impulses  which  have  been  the 
source  of  all  philosophic  effort ;  the  desire  of  completer  synthesis, 
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and  the  desire  of  greater  certainty.  This  phase  of  intuitionism, 
while  accepting  the  morality  of  common  sense  as  in  the  main 
correct,  aims  at  finding  for  it  a  philosophic  basis ;  it  seeks  to 
deduce  the  current  rules  of  conduct  from  one  or  more  fundamental 
principles. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  classification  offered  us  of  moral 
theories.  Assuming  this  classification,  Mr.  Sidgwick  proceeds  to 
compare  the  methods  with  each  other.  Egoism  is  rejected  on 
account  of  its  manifold  shortcomings,  though  it  is  admitted  that  it 
is  a  true  explanation  of  a  pretty  large  class  of  human  action. 
Intuitionism  and  utilitarianism  are  worked  out  very  fully.  Though 
these  two  methods  are  not  formally  compared,  yet  the  result  we 
gather  is  that  utilitarianism,  in  the  sense  here  used  of  universal 
Hedonism,  offers  the  only  scientific  proof  of  intuitional  morality. 
There  is  not  only  no  collision  between  common  sense  and  utilitari¬ 
anism,  but  the  utilitarian  carries  on  and  applies  systematically  the 
reasoning  processes  which  all  admit  to  be  properly  decisive  of  the 
questions.  Common-sense  morality  is  therefore  an  unconscious 
utilitarianism,  and  the  code  of  common-sense  morality  is  roughly 
coincident  with  that  which  a  perfectly  enlightened  utilitarian  would 
lay  down.  This  identification  or  harmony  of  two  theories  usually 
presented  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  appears  to  be  the 
chief  result  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  exposition— the  result,  i.e.,  as  far 
as  positive  moral  teaching  is  implied  ;  for  the  interest  and  value  of 
his  book  lies,  as  we  have  attempted  to  convey  above,  in  the  method 
of  his  exposition,  much  more  than  in  any  dogmatic  positions. 
Indeed  there  is  such  an  abstinence  from  the  inculcation  of 
doctrine  that,  when  we  assign  a  doctrinal  result  of  his  discussions, 
it  is  only  by  drawing  our  own  inference  that  we  can  do  so.  It  is 
an  inference  which  is  hardly  put  forward,  or,  at  most,  is  stated 
incidentally  only,  by  the  writer  himself. 

In  setting  out  the  proof  of  utilitarianism  Mr.  Sidgwick  is 
abounding  and  triumphant.  But  we  feel  a  sense  of  weakness  in 
that  part  where  all  utilitarian  teachers  (Mr.  Sidgwick  is  not  a 
teacher  but  an  expounder)  are  weak,  in  the  conception  of  what  the 
happiness  is  that  should  be  promoted.  While  they  are  proving 
that  all  other  considerations  must  give  way  to  universal  welfare 
they  are  irresistible.  But  when  they  come  to  define  “  welfare,” 
we  usually  find  that  they  have  no  basis  to  stand  upon.  Socialism, 
be  it  ever  so  mistaken,  is  an  attempt  to  give  such  a  basis  to 
utilitarianism.  But  a  utilitarian  who  is  not  a  Socialist  is — what  ? 
Mr.  Mill  admitted  of  himself  that  he  was  not  at  home  in  the 
region  of  ultimate  aims — the  constituent  elements  of  the  highest 
realizable  ideal  of  human  life.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  true  of  all 
utilitarian  morals,  that  they  deal  only,  or  chiefly,  with  the  imme¬ 
diately  and  practically  attainable.  Mr.  Sidgwick  does  not  appear 
in  the  present  volume  as  an  exception.  There  is  even  one  passage  in 
which  (p.  372)  he  declares  that  the  higher  and  nobler  preferences 
of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  when  they  come  into  competition 
with  “  happiness,”  cannot  be  rationally  justified.  The  same  weak¬ 
ness  of  ethical  theory  is  exemplified  in  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  con¬ 
temptuous  attitude  towards  Greek  ethics.  He  seems  to  have  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  Greek  ethical  speculation  is  smitten  with  the  in¬ 
curable  defect  of  affirming  mere  verbal  propositions^or  tautological 
solutions.  It  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  we  had  met  with 
this  estimate  in  a  writer  who  had  derived  his  acquaintance 
with  Greek  philosophy  from  some  modern  manual  in  which  the 
“tenets”  of  the  schools  were  presented  in  a  compendious  form. 
But  it  is  a  surprising  judgment  as  coming  from  a  scholar  like  Mr. 
Sidgwick,  to  whom  Greek  life  and  thought  are  open  in  all  the 
wealth  of  their  original  sources.  We  should  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  merit  of  Greek  ethical  speculation,  and  its  great 
superiority  over  the  modern  English,  is  that  it  is  persistently  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  attempt  to  construct  the  highest  realizable  ideal  of 
human  life,  and  that  it  is  the  “  incurable  defect”  of  utilitarianism 
that  its  ideal  tends  to  banish  from  life  all  that  makes  life  worth 
having  or  thinking  of. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  treatise  seems  to  call  for  some 
remark.  For  in  philosophical  exposition  style  is  not  a  question  of 
literary  gratification,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  thought  and  the 
method.  In  no  part  of  his  long  argument  do  we  find  the  writer 
allowing  himself  to  be  striking,  original,  brilliant,  forcible.  We 
say  allowing  himself,  because  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Sidgwick 
could  have  been  any  or  all  of  these  if  he  had  so  thought  fit.  He 
has  deliberately  adopted  the  style  and  tone  of  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  a  style  which,  if  deficient  in  excitement  and  interest,  is  yet  a 
style  which  a  reader  can  bear  for  a  longer  time  together  than  he 
can  one  more  dressed  and  elaborate.  This,  then,  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  fault,  especially  in  a  book  which  is  so  rich  in  matter  that 
it  can  dispense  with  ornament.  We  cannot  so  easily  acquit  Mr. 
Sidgwick  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  want  of  lucidity.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  critic  to  speak  with  much  caution  on  this  point.  For  it 
may  be,  after  all,  that  what  the  critic  has  felt  to  be  a  want  of 
lucidity  in  a  writer  may  have  only  been  want  of  attention 
in  the  reader.  With  this  admission  that  the  fault  may  possibly 
lie  in  ourselves,  we  venture  the  criticism  that  Mr.  Sidgwick 
does  not  arrange  his  matter  so  as  to  aid  his  reader.  When 
a  topic  has  been  started  for  our  consideration,  we  have  by 
the  way  so  many  detours,  so  many  branching  lines  of  thought 
leading  off  from  the  main  line,  that  we  have  soon  ceased  to  be 
sure  whether  we  are  on  the  main  track  or  on  a  siding,  or  to  know 
if  there  is  any  main  line  on  which  we  are  intended  to  travel  for¬ 
ward.  Hence  we  never  know  when  we  have  done  with  any  topic. 
Matters  which  we  supposed  settled  and  done  with  in  earlier  parts 
of  the  volume  keep  cropping  up  in  the  later.  True,  that  in  those 
instances  where  we  have  noticed  this  recurrence  it  is  not  repetition 


pure  and  simple.  The  topic  is  revived  in  a  different  connexion. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  of  these  collateral  dis¬ 
cussions  which  was  not  strictly  relevant.  But,  if  always  relevant, 
such  digressions  are  often  not  duly  subordinate.  Mr.  Sidgwick 
has  imitated  Bishop  Butler  in  the  tight  packing  of  his  reasoning, 
in  a  style  plain  even  to  homeliness.  He  has  not  followed  him  in 
keeping  down  the  steps  of  the  argument  to  a  size  which  never 
allows  them  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  argument,  or  to  obscure  the 
drift  of  the  general  reasoning. 


TALES  OF  THE  ZENANA.* 

FTIIIE  success  which  attended  the  republication  of  the  Mahratta 
story,  Pandurang  Hari,  reviewed  by  us  on  May  31,  1873,  has 
had  the  effect  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  another  work  by  the  samo 
forgotten  author.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hockley  entered  the  Bombay  Civil 
establishment  in  the  year  1813,  filled  several  situations  in  the 
judicial  department  of  the  service,  and  was  dismissed  from  his 
judgeship  in  September  1821.  Some  twenty  months  afterwards 
he  was  tried  for  corruption  and  malversation  at  his  Presidency,  and 
acquitted.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  considered  unfit  for 
any  further  employment,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire,  with  a  com¬ 
passionate  allowance  of  1 50 1.  a  year,  in  March  1 824.  He  then 
lived  in  retirement,  and  died  in  1 860.  These  facts  have  been  taken 
from  a  short  preface  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  obligations  to  Notes  and  Queries.  We  should  have  been 
glad  of  some  more  details  regarding  an  event  so  unusual  as  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  a  civil  servant,  who  had  held  an  important  judicial 
office,  before  the  highest  Court  of  his  Presidency.  We  should,  for 
instance,  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  editor  had  toldus  exactly  why 
Mr.  Hockley  was  arraigned,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
and  how  the  prosecution  ultimately  failed.  He  has  said  both  too 
much  and  too  little.  Mr.  Hockley,  we  may  rely  on  it,  belonged  to 
a  limited  class  of  Anglo-Indian  officials  now  wholly  extinct.  They 
mixed  as  familiarly  with  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans  as  the  barriers 
of  caste  or  the  exclusiveness  of  fanaticism  would  allow.  They  had 
a  marvellous  aptitude  for  mastering  native  dialects,  and  they  could 
produce,  on  the  instant,  an  Equivoque  or  a  proverb,  a  Hindi  or 
Mahratta  couplet,  or  even  a  Sanskrit  sloka,  in  order  to  confute  an 
opponent  or  to  gain  the  applause  of  a  crowd.  In  many  districts  of 
British  India  there  are,  or  there  were,  queer  stories  current  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  these  worthies.  One  man  was  able  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  Cashmiri  or  Mogul  merchant  and  to  hold,  undetected,  a 
conversation  with  half  a  dozen  shopkeepers  in  one  of  his  own  bazaars. 
A  second  struck  a  learned  Pundit  dumb  by  whispering  in  his  ear  a 
sacred  formula  only  known  to  the  initiated.  A  third  entered  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Jagannath  at  Pooree,  and  discovered,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  that  the  shrine  contained  little  beyond  a  hideous 
and  misshapen  idol.  The  magic  spell,  in  each  instance,  was  due  to 
a  connexion  with  some  native  Delilah.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  ability  to  impose  on  Mohunts  or  Gosains,  or  to  con¬ 
struct  a  tale  which  would  pass  muster  side  by  side  with  the  Toti 
Namah  or  the  Anwar'i  Sohaili,  was  not  too  dearly  bought.  When 
private  morality  is  relaxed,  public  morality  is  apt  to  follow  in  the 
same  direction,  or  to  expire  “  unawares,”  as  it  does  at  the  close  of 
the  Dunciad.  Hungry  relatives  and  unscrupulous  dependents 
gathered  round  a  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  woman  known  as  the 
B tehee  of  a  magistrate  and  a  judge.  No  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
official  Englishman  could  prevent  the  unauthorized  use  of  his  power 
and  his  name.  Places  were  somehow  paid  for,  even  if  he  bestowed 
them  on  men  who  would  have  satisfied  a  whole  Board  of  Examiners. 
Money  was  exacted  of  which  he  never  saw  the  colour.  And 
it  became  more  than  ever  a  rooted  belief  that  justice  might  be 
bought  or  equity  be  defeated  by  corrupt  influences.  Lord  Stanley  ex¬ 
presses  an  opinion  that  the  Tales  of  a  Zenana  are  far  superior,  “  in 
wit  and  liveliness,”  to  Pandurang  Hari.  In  this  we  entirely  agree. 
But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  feeder  may  regret  that  “  Mr. 
Hockley  did  not  serve  under  some  public  office  less  vigilant  than 
the  East  India  Company.”  Lord  Stanley  must  surely  have 
forgotten  that  the  first  condition  of  all  good  government  in 
our  Indian  dependency  is  the  integrity,  spotless  and  beyond 
suspicion,  of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Our  regret 
is,  not  that  the  Bombay  authorities  of  the  day  discharged  their 
obvious  duty,  but  that  the  late  Mr.  Hockley  did  not  keep  clear  of 
entanglements  with  natives,  and  evidently  failed  to  control  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  From  a  notice  in  a  number  of  the  Oriental  for  July 
1873  we  learn  that  Mr.  Hockley  was  sent  down,  under  a  guard  of 
twenty-five  sepoys,  to  stand  his  trial  in  the  Court  of  the  Becorder 
of  Bombay.  This  event,  Lord  Stanley  tells  us,  took  place  in  J uue 
1 823  ;  but  we  have  searched  the  files  of  no  less  than  three  Indian 
journals,  two  of  them  published  at  Bombay,  without  tracing  the 
least  allusion  to  an  event  which  to  the  Anglo-Indian  community 
must  have  possessed  the  interest  of  Count  Arnim’s  trial.  The  writer  in 
the  Oriental,  as  well  as  Lord  Stanley,  states  that  the  accused  owed  his 
acquittal  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  father  of  the  late  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  who  spoke  for  four  hours.  We 
much  regret  our  inability  to  hit  on  the  record  of  this  great  case, 
which  may  for  some  reason  have  been  kept  out  of  the  papers. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  Mr.  Galton’s  theory  of  hereditary  genius,  it 
would  have  been  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  in  the  eloquence  which 
persuaded  an  English  jury  in  the  tropics  half  a  century  ago,  the 
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germ  of  that  polished  diction  and  graceful  address  which  charmed 
and  entranced  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  However,  Mr.  Hockley  was  acquitted,  and  doubt¬ 
less  on  substantial  grounds.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  what 
transpired  as  to  his  habits  of  business  may  have  rendered  his  re¬ 
employment  impolitic  or  impossible.  We  lately  stumbled  on  a 
passage  in  an  old  Parliamentary  Blue-book  which  shows  that  in  the 
year  1817  Mr.  Hockley  had  been  much  commended  by  his  Govern¬ 
ment  for  successful  interposition  in  a  case  of  Suttee,  at  Bassein. 
The  widow  at  first  was  “  frantic,”  and  would  listen  to  no  remon¬ 
strance.  But  she  was  afterwards  won  over,  and  quitted  Bassein, 
so  the  record  states,  “  with  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hockley,  whom  she  regards  as  her  preserver.”  This  incident,  so 
creditable  to  this  unfortunate  civil  servant,  fully  bears  out  the 
conception  which  we  have  formed,  after  a  perusal  of  his  works,  of 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  character.  In  vol.  ii.,  p. 
273,  the  description  of  a  Suttee  was  doubtless  in  part  taken 
from  what  the  author  had  seen  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

The  resemblance  of  these  tales  to  the  Arabian  Nights  is  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  comment.  But  the  stories  possess 
an  originality  of  their  own  beyond  what  we  recognize  in  similar 
works,”  as,  for  instance,  in  Captain  Marryat’s  Pasha  of  Many 
Tales.  The  colouring  is  often  local ;  the  knowledge  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  social  characteristics  is  extensive  :  the  plots,  though 
intricate,  are  not  unhappily  devised  and  are  skilfully  worked  out ; 
and  the  humour,  though  not  delicate,  is  much  less  coarse  than  that 
of  Pandurang  Han.  The  tales  have  a  setting  or  framework  of 
their  own.  The  scene  at  the  commencement  is  laid  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  just  when  the  unwieldy  and  effete 
Empire  of  the  Moguls  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  when  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds  were  snatching, 
here  a  province,  and  there  a  kingdom,  and  founding  new  dynas¬ 
ties.  The  Nawab  of  Surat  is  the  main  figure  round  which  the 
actors  in  the  other  stories  revolve.  He  has  a  Dewan  or  Prime 
Minister  who,  like  most  of  his  class,  is  intriguing,  dexterous,  and 
without  scruples.  The  Dewan  interferes  with  the  province  of  the 
Kotwal,  or  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  provokes  his  enmity, 
and  gets  into  disgrace  in  consequence.  In  order  to  reinstate  him¬ 
self  in  the  Viceregal  favour,  the  banished  Dewan,  by  the  advice  of 
a  confidential  barber,  endeavours  to  secure  a  beautiful  Persian 
captive  for  the  harem  of  the  Nawab.  It  is  according  to  the  trick 
of  the  trade  that  this  peerlees  creature  should  possess  a  sldn  of 
alabaster,  lips  like  the  ruby,  and  a  form  more  graceful  than  the 
cypress.  Unluckily  the  Kotwal  is  bidding  for  the  favour  of  his 
master  in  the  same  market,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
induces  the  Dewan  to  disguise  himself,  and  dye  his  beard  with 
a  certain  wash  which  changes  colour  or  comes  off.  Mr. 
Hockley  wrote  before  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  was  published, 
and  Mr.  Warren,  we  doubt  not,  never  plagiarized  from  the 
Tales  of  the  Zenana.  But  the  resemblance  to  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
is  curious.  Then  two  astrologers  are  brought  in,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  fair  Persian  to  make  up  her  mind  to  become 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  harem.  Failing  to  give  correct  or 
satisfactory  answers  to  certain  questions,  one  of  them  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  bastinadoed,  and  a  similar  fate  attends  the  ex-Minister  him¬ 
self,  who  in  a  nocturnal  adventure  is  mistaken  for  a  foreigner, 
caught  in  a  net,  and  soundly  flogged.  Other  incidents  follow, 
and  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Surat  are  threatened  with  pains 
and  penalties  because  the  favourite  was  insulted,  when  a  device 
is  hit  on  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Nawab.  The  heads  of 
every  principal  trade  and  profession  are  summoned  to  recite  an 
amusing  tale  ;  and  stories  are  told  successively  by  the  Kotwal,  the 
Barber,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  the  Butcher,  the  Tailor,  the 
Coppersmith,  and  the  Dyer.  The  appropriateness  of  the  names  of 
the  chief  personages  does  not  require  a  very  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  tongues.  Kazi  Ahmak  is  Justice  Shallow.  Old  Haris 
Nugdi,  the  usurer,  is  simply  Hari  of  the  Cashbox.  A  warrior  of 
the  time  is  aptly  named  Fasad  Khan,  or  the  Lord  of  Mischief  or 
Violence.  A  dwarf  is  Budnuzur,  or  the  Ugly  One.  And  a  doctor 
who  practises  alchemy  is  Tahnag,  or,  more  correctly,  Tabnali,  the 
Choleric.  The  author,  in  fact,  though  his  mode  of  spelling  names 
and  places  might  not  satisfy  the  fastidious  criticism  of  modern 
Orientalists,  is  never  at  fault  for  a  striking  epithet,  a  native  phrase, 
or  an  Eastern  illustration.  He  writes  from  the  abundance  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  love  of  adventure  had 
made  him  more  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  Hindu  caste  or 
with  the  doctrines  of  Mohammedan  philosophy.  To  judge  him  by 
Pandurang  Ilari,  he  must  often  have  seen  the  interior  of  a  Mahratta 
household.  To  estimate  his  attainments  from  the  volume  before 
us,  we  should  say  that  he  had  studied  the  deepest  of  Mussulman 
divines  and  the  most  Horatian  of  Persian  poets.  A  quick  appre¬ 
hension,  a  retentive  memory,  a  power  of  influencing  Orientals, 
not  infrequent  contact  with  pitch  and  defilement,  and  a  strange 
love  of  adventure,  must  have  been  oddly  combined  to  enable 
any  one  Englishman  to  sketch  native  society  with  so  firm  a 
pencil,  and  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  such  correct  colours. 
Lord  Stanley  truly  says  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  reader  to 
“go  through  the  whole  volumes  at  once.”  The  stories  are  almost 
as  distinct  as  any  in  the  Tales  of  Mg  Landlord  or  in  the  Diary  of 
a  Late  Physician.  There  is,  however,  a  family  likeness  in  the  actors. 
Adventurers  try  to  find  a  short  cut  to  wealth.  Men  supplant  their 
rivals,  obtain  access  to  their  mistresses  by  clever  stratagems,  are 
exposed  in  the  jungles  when  infants,  and  recover  their  patrimony 
when  grown  up,  have  recourse  to  artifice  or  to  violence  as  it  may 
suit  their  purposes,  and  generally  display  those  odd  contrasts  of 
frantic  excitement  and  calm  resignation  which  are  so  character¬ 


istic  of  natives.  We  shall  analyse  briefly  two  of  the  stories,  not 
because  of  their  undeniable  superiority  to  others,  but  because  they 
are  not  too  long.  To  any  charge  of  plagiarism  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  the  author  might  have  replied  that  he  tried  to  better 
his  instructions,  even  if  he  failed,  and  that  he  honestly  endeavoured 
to  make  Surat  as  famous  as  Bagdad  or  Aleppo. 

The  Coppersmith  tells  a  story  about  two  men  of  different  creeds, 
each  trying  to  get  the  clue  to  a  hidden  treasure  of  untold  amount. 
It  has  a  death  scene  which  reminds  us  of  the  Abbe  Faria  in 
Monte  Cristo.  Li  the  days  of  Portuguese  rule  an  inoffensive 
Brahmin,  named  Donga  Sette,  lived  in  Bombay.  As  he  managed 
to  thrive  during  a  general  confiscation,  his  prosperity  provoked  a 
Jew  informer,  named  Ishmael,  to  denounce  him  to  the  authorities 
as  one  who  had  buried  his  wealth.  When  a  search  resulted  in 
nothing  but  the  discovery  of  some  musty  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  the 
discomfited  Jew  had  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  governor  by  lending 
him  a  large  sum.  Now  the  Jew,  when  visiting  the  caves  of  Carli, 
had  heard  a  Gosain,  or  Hindu  mendicant,  disclose  on  his  death¬ 
bed  the  secret  of  wealth  concealed  by  himself  and  his  fraternity, 
of  whom  he  was  the  last,  in  the  Cave  of  Elephanta.  But  the 
secret  was  in  reality  told  to  Donga  Sette,  and  the  interest  of 
the  story  hangs  on  the  rivalry  for  possession  of  Brahmin  and  Jew. 
Subsequently  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Moham¬ 
medan  named  Alnusur,  who  was  anxious  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Dewan  of  Cambay,  and  who  was  exiled  from  the 
town  for  his  presumption.  The  Jew  then  employs  this  discon¬ 
solate  Mohammedan  youth  to  purloin  the  Book  of  Knowledge, 
of  which  the  Brahmin  had  contrived  to  get  possession.  This  was 
effected  while  the  old  Hindu  was  performing  a  purification  at  a 
place  which  from  its  description  must  he  Malabar  Hill,  at  Bombay. 
The  Book,  on  perusal,  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  l)e  officiis,  containing 
exhortations  to  patience,  charity,  temperance,  honesty,  and  devo¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  moral  virtues.  It  also,  however,  let  its  possessor 
into  the  secret  of  a  certain  spring  in  the  toe  of  one  of  the  colossal 
statues  which  are  the  wonder  of  visitors  to  the  Cave  of  Elephanta, 
and  which,  in  the  story,  lead  to  a  cavern  full  of  golden  rings,  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  bars  of  silver ;  to  wealth,  in  short,  like  that  which 
rewarded  the  sagacity  of  Faria  and  the  perseverance  of  Edmond 
Dantes.  As  the  Jew  and  the  Mussulman  soon  disagreed  regarding 
the  fulfilment  of  the  bargain,  the  latter  determined  to  dog  the 
footsteps  of  his  employer,  and  detected  him  leaving  the  mysterious 
entrance.  Pressing  the  spring  as  he  had  seen  the  Jew  press 
it,  Alnusur  got  in,  and  once  inside  remained  a  prisoner  from 
ignorance  of  the  mode  of  exit.  The  Jew  returned  the  next  day, 
while  Alnusur  was  contemplating  the  chances  of  starvation,  wa3 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  an  intruder,  fell  over  the  stone  steps, 
and  fractured  his  skull.  He  lives  long  enough  to  explain  how  the 
statue  would  revolve  so  as  to  let  them  both  out,  and  dies  jus*  as 
he  is  brought  into  upper  air.  In  all  Eastern  countries,  to  be  seen 
near  a  corpse  is  often  to  expose  yourself  to  a  charge  of 
murder.  Alnusur  by  his  shouts  and  cries  persuades  a  pass¬ 
ing  boatman  to  hurry  up  the  hill  of  Elephanta,  gets  off 
in  his  empty  skiff,  lands  at  Panwell,  and  lets  the  boat  drift 
away.  Pretending  to  have  just  come  from  the  Deccan,  he  returns 
to  Bombay  in  another  boat,  and  finds  the  luckless  boatman  in 
custody  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  the  Jew.  How  Alnusur 
and  the  Brahmin  then  try  to  outbid  each  other  at  the  sale  of  the 
Jew's  effects  for  the  possession  of  the  “  Book  of  Knowledge  ” ;  how 
they  are  both  disappointed,  because  the  treasure  had  remained  with 
the  unfortunate  boatman ;  how  the  release  of  the  latter  is  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  rupees ;  how  Alnusur  marries  the 
Dewan ’s  daughter,  who  from  curiosity  finds  her  way  into  the 
treasure-house  only  to  perish  of  hunger,  must  be  read  in  the 
Coppersmith’s  own  words.  The  end  of  the  stoiy  is  that  Alnusur, 
struck  with  remorse,  makes  restitution  to  the  Brahmin,  who  becomes 
an  incarnation  of  every  conceivable  virtue,  while  his  rival  is 
changed  into  what  Eastern  phraseology  terms  tarik-i-dunya,  or 
one  who  has  resigned  the  world  for  a  life  of  mendicancy.  The 
moral  is,  obviously,  that  wealth  enjoyed  without  virtue  and”  charity 
becomes  a  curse  to  its  owner. 

For  the  second  story  we  select  one  out  of  a  series  recounted  to 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  by  three  men,  one 
of  whom  was  blind,  another  lame,  and  the  third  maimed.  Yusuf, 
or  Joseph,  from  a  common  soldier  became  a  confidential  clerk  to  a 
Buckshi,  or  paymaster  of  the  forces.  To  avoid  the  exposure  of  his 
peculations  he  escaped  from  Shiraz  to  Bagdad,  and  entered  the 
service  of  a  merchant.  One  day  his  master  fell  sick,  and  Yusuf 
had  the  ill  luck  to  bring  to  the  house  a  doctor  who  was  suspected 
of  practising  alchemy,  and  whose  very  appearance  killed  the  sick 
man  and  sent  all  his  family  into  fits.  This  ended  in  Yusuf  being 
compelled  to  enter  the  alchemist's  service,  where  his  only  com¬ 
panions  are  a  monkey,  a  cat,  a  parrot,  and  a  dwarf,  all  evidently 
slaves  to  the  Evil  One.  The  dismal  life  of  Yusuf,  his  enforced 
toil,  the  punishment  of  his  curiosity  and  his  dismissal,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  doctor's  compact  with  Eblis,  are  very  fairly  told ; 
and  the  story  ends  with  the  reappearance  of  the  Satanic  doctor, 
who  vanishes  with  a  horse  belonging  to  his  victim,  and  is  never  seen 
again.  The  tales  are  discontinued  owing  to  the  consent  of  the  fair 
Persian,  after  the  death  of  her  old  lover,  to  wed  the  Nawab,  who 
rewards  the  story-tellers  ;  and  the  whole  thing  winds  up  with  a 
blaze  of  fireworks,  gifts  to  beggars,  discordant  music,  and  a  general 
gaol  delivery  of  prisoners,  who  in  all  probability  at  that  epoch  were 
not  half  so  guilty  as  many  outside  the  prison  walls.  There  are 
some  obvious  misprints  in  these  volumes  in  names  and  places,  and 
some  explanatory  notes  might  have  been  added  with  good  effect ; 
but  we  are  thankful  to  Lord  Stanley  for  repriuting  a  work  written 
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of  a  time  which  lias  happily  passed  away,  by  an  author  whose 
career  we  trust  no  one,  either  of  the  old  or  the  new  race  of  Indian 
ciyil  servants,  will  he  tempted  to  imitate. 


SCHMITZ’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.* 

HERE  is  yet  another  series  of  small  Histories  besides 
those  which  are  put  forth  severally  by  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
Long-man,  and  Rivington.  The  name  of  I)r.  Schmitz  is  one 
which  has  been  familiar  to  us  ever  since,  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  his  name  appeared  among  the  contributors 
to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  iSioyraphy  ancl  Mythology.  Ilis 
resent  little  book  is  instructive  as  marking  a  kind  of  transition 
etween  the  state  of  knowledge  twenty-five  years  ago  and  the 
state  of  knowledge  now.  We  need  hardly  say  that  in  Dr. 
Schmitz  there  is  no  fear  of  anything  grossly  wrong ;  there  is  no 
tear  of  mere  blunders.  The  scholarship  of  Dr.  Schmitz,  though 
a  little  behindhand  now,  is  far  too  thorough  in  its  own  kind 
for  anything  like  that.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  scholar¬ 
ship  is  that  of  a  past  time.  The  early  part  of  the  book 
shows  that  curious,  but  not  uncommon  and  really  very  natural, 
state  of  mind  when  a  man  opens  his  eyes  to  researches  which 
were  unknown  in  his  youth,  when  he  masters  their  general 
results,  but  does  not  quite  understand  how  utterly  they  ought  to 
displace  the  beliefs  of  his  youth.  He  is  like  the  half-converts 
who  set  up  altars  in  the  same  temple  to  the  [old  gods  and  the 
new ;  he  tries  to  serve  two  masters,  and  to  stitch  a  new  piece  of 
cloth  on  to  the  old  garment.  The  early  chapters  of  Dr.  Schmitz’s 
History  do  not  well  agree  together.  They  read  as  if  the  first 
chapters  had  been  written  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  Introduction  put 
on  afterwards  as  a  kind  of  homage  to  a  new  state  of  things 
which  had  come  up  since  the  first  chapters  were  written.  The 
Introduction  gives  a  very  good  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
latest  research  as  to  the  position  of  the  Greek  nation  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  here  see  the  influence  of  the  critical 
and  comparative  methods  in  all  their  fulness.  But  when  the 
actual  history  begins  in  the  first  chapter,  we  seem  to  be  hearing  the 
voice  of  a  generation  back,  when  the  old  half-critical,  half-believing 
way  of  dealing  with  legends  had  not  yet  wholly  died  out.  It 
needs,  in  fact,  an  effort  fully  to  understand  what  progress  critical 
history  has  made  since  Dr.  Schmitz  began  to  write.  The  early 
part  of  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  History,  and  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Grote’s, 
show  two  wholly  different  ways  of  dealing  with  Greek  legend,  but 
both  have  now  quite  passed  away.  Bishop  Thirlwall  had  not 
wholly  shaken  oil'  a  kind  of  half-belief  in  the  legends  as  they 
stood.  Mr.  Grote  held  that  no  historical  matter  at  all  could 
toe  got  out  of  the  legends.  We  now  know  that  legend  is 
not  history,  and  that  it  cannot  be  made  into  history  by  any 
euhemeristic  process  of  leaving  out  the  divine  machinery;  but 
we  know  also  that  the  legends  do  not  the  less  contain  history. 
We  know  that,  by  comparing  one  kind  of  information  and  one 
kind  of  evidence  with  another,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
Greece,  not  only  before  Peisistratos,  but  even  before  the  Olym¬ 
piads,  though  during  a  great  part  of  that  time  we  must  do  as  well 
as  we  can  without  dates  and  almost  without  names.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  that  union  of  the  Attic  towns  which 
made  Attica  to  differ  from  Boeotia.  But  a  personal  Theseus  with 
a  definite  date  is  quite  another  matter.  So  we  cannot  doubt  that 
some  Hellenic  chieftain  conquered  Lesbos,  but  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  his  name  being  Achilleus.  Now  Dr. 
Schmitz,  after  his  scientific  Introduction,  falls  back  on  a  prse-scien- 
tific  first  chapter,  in  which  he  does  not  exactly  follow  any  of  these 
methods.  He  tells  the  legends,  but  he  tells  them,  not  exactly  as 
legends,  but  rather  as  doubtful  history.  Ilis  first  sentence  is 
curious : — 

This  period,  during  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  have  descended  among 
men,  and  personally  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  their  affairs,  extends 
from  the  remotest  times  to  about  n.c.  noo. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say, 

All  that  the  Greeks  themselves  knew  about  that  period  had  been  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition,  and  had  been  so  much  altered  and  embellished  by 
the  poetical  genius  of  the  nation  and  by  the  poets  of  later  times,  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  have  been  the  real  groundwork  of 
those  ancient  stories. 

Then  we  have  the  legends  of  Ilerakles,  Theseus,  Jason,  the  Theban 
and  Trojan  wars,  told  in  the  kind  of  way  in  which  one  might  tell 
some  legendary  or  distorted  version  of  the  events  of  real  times. 
“  It  is  said,”  “  it  was  believed,”  and  so  on,  with  ever  and  anon  a 
commentary  pointing  out  that  this  and  that  part  of  the  story  cannot 
be  true.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the  state  of  civilization  dining 
the  heroic  age,  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  stage  of  knowledge 
later  than  the  first  chapter  but  earlier  than  the  Introduction.  Then 
comes  a  chapter  headed  “  From  the  Trojan  Times  to  the  Conquest 
of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans,”  in  which  the  traditional  story  is 
told  seemingly  with  full  belief,  at  all  events  without  any  hint  of 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  every  detail.  No  one  doubts  that 
there  was  a  Spartan  conquest  of  Messene,  but  when  we  remember 
that  all  the  details  of  the  commonly  received  story  come  from 
writers  who  wrote  long  after  the  restoration  of  Messene  by 
Epameinondas,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  go  beyond  the 
general  fact  of  such  a  conquest.  After  the  restoration  of  Messene, 
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Conquest  to  the  Present  Day.  By  A.  Gennadios.  London  and  Glasgow : 
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the  earlier  legends  of  the  country  filled  a  large  place  in  men’s  ima¬ 
ginations,  and  they  were  embellished  both  in  prose  and  verse  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne.  The 
scraps  of  Tyrtaios  form  the  whole  of  our  contemporary  materials, 
and  it  is  not  acting  the  part  of  a  critical  historian  to  tell  the  tale 
which  Pausanias  abridged  from  the  verse  of  Rhianos  and  the  prose 
of  Myron  as  if  it  rested  on  the  same  authority  as  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  or  even  as  that  of  Thucydides.  Dr.  Schmitz  nowhere 
gives  the  least  hint  that  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  credibility 
of  the  whole  story. 

From  the  early  parts  of  Grecian  history  we  leap  to  the  latest,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  times  which 
shows  whether  a  writer  has  a  real  grasp  of  the  true  relations  of  the 
Greek  nation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  go  through 
those  parts  of  the  story  which  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
both  by  the  great  writers  and  by  their  modern  commentators.  Dr. 
Schmitz  may  safely  be  trusted  to  condense  their  narratives  with 
substantial  accuracy.  But  at  the  end,  just  as  at  the  beginning, 
he  seems  to  have  felt  that  something  more  was  wanted  than 
is  given  by  the  common  Histories  of  Greece,  that,  as  Greek 
history  did  not  end  with  Philip,  so  neither  did  it  end  with  Mum- 
mius.  To  supply  the  lack  Dr.  Schmitz  has  added  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Greece  from  the  fall  of  Corinth  to  the  last  insurrection 
in  Crete,  written  by  an  Athenian  Professor.  It  is  written  of 
course  from  a  modern  Greek  point  of  view,  and,  from  a  modem 
Greek  point  of  view,  it  serves  its  purpose  well  enough.  We 
forgive  an  Athenian  Professor  for  trying  to  make  out  the  Eastern 
Empire  from  the  earliest  days  to  have  been  as  much  Greek 
and  as  little  Roman  as  he  can  make  it.  But  a  sketch  of  this 
sort  tacked  on  as  an  appendix  does  not  any  the  more  make  the  book  a 
real  history  of  the  Greek  nation  from  the  Homeric  times  to  our  own. 
Now  this  is  just  what  none  of  our  historians  of  Greece,  whether 
on  a  great  or  a  small  scale,  have  as  yet  given  us.  Yet  it  is  just 
the  thing  that  is  wanted.  Dr.  Schmitz  sees  that  it  is  wanted,  but 
does  not  know  how  to  set  about  to  make  it.  It  is  not  made  by 
writing  a  History  of  Greece  in  the  old  uncritical  fashion,  and  stick¬ 
ing  a  short  summary  of  the  results  of  comparative  research  at  the 
one  end  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  modern  Greece  at  the  other. 
Such  an  attempt  as  that  of  Dr.  Schmitz  is  valuable  only  so  far  as 
it  shows  that  there  is  in  him,  as  doubtless  in  many  others,  a 
striving  after  the  right  thing,  though  his  attempts  to  reach  it 
are  somewhat  feeble.  The  fault  throughout,  as  we  might  be 
sure  it  would  be  with  Dr.  Schmitz,  is  not  inaccuracy  of  detail, 
but  failure  in  the  general  conception.  One  great  stumbling-block 
is  the  formula  “  History  of  Greece.”  Of  Histories  of  Greece  we 
have  perhaps  enough  and  to  spare,  but  we  have  no  History  of 
the  Greeks.  All  our  writers,  great  and  small,  good  and  bad, 
have  been  more  or  less — often  quite  unwittingly — hampered  by  the 
notion  that  Hellas  is  a  certain  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  between 
the  Ionian  and  TEgaean  Seas,  and  that  of  that  land  the  Hellenes 
are  the  inhabitants.  Thirlwall,  Grote,  Curtius,  stop  at  three 
different  points,  but  each  stops  at  the  point  where  he  thinks  that 
the  story  of  geographical  Greece  ceases  to  be  worth  the  telling. 
Mr.  Finlay,  speaking  roughly,  starts  from  the  point  where  they 
leave  off,  and  he  as  yet  stands  alone  in  having  dealt  with 
a  large  and  neglected  part  of  Greek  history  from  a  really 
historical  point  of  view.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
patch  him  on  to  the  writers  who  deal  with  the  earlier  time, 
and  we  want  to  see  that  earlier  time  itself  treated  from  a 
wider  point  of  view.  Neither  in  a  large  nor  in  a  small  book  have 
we  yet  seen  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation,  as  opposed  to  the 
history  of  geographical  Greece,  treated  in  its  proper  place  as  a 
part  of  universal  history.  In  such  a  view  Croesus  begins  the 
work  which  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  ends.  Looking  at  the 
history  from  one  side,  the  Greece  of  Perikles,  the  Greece  of 
Miltiades,  is  already  in  a  state  of  decline.  Part  of  the  Greek 
nation  has  already  been  brought  into  bondage  to  the  Barbarian. 
Looking  at  it  from  another  side,  the  Macedonian  conquests,  far 
from  being  the  overthrow  of  Greek  life,  give  Greek  life  a  wide)’ 
field  than  it  ever  had  before.  Just  as  Greece  becomes  politically 
enslaved,  she  becomes  intellectually  dominant.  The  modern  Greek 
nation,  the  Greek  nation  which  now  is  marked,  not  by  blood,  but 
by  language,  and  in  later  times  by  religion,  was  beginning  its 
career — a  career  which  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  Whoever 
writes  Grecian  history,  whether  on  a  great  or  a  small  scale,  should 
write  it  so  as  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the  local  history  of  that 
small  part  of  the  Greek  world  which  formed  “  continuous 
Hellas,”  but  the  oecumenical  history  of  the  Greek  mind,  the 
Greek  speech,  and  the  Greek  civilization.  Grecian  history  no 
more  ends  in  n.c.  146  than  Roman  history  ends  in  a.d.  476.  Thi3 
Dr.  Schmitz  sees,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  he  does  see  it. 
But  the  object  is  not  gained  by  putting  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  story  into  mere  physical  neighbourhood  with  its 
middle.  What  is  yet  to  be  done  is  to  tell  the  whole  as  an  un¬ 
broken  tale.  This  may  be  done  in  a  dozen  volumes ;  it  may  be 
done  within  the  compass  of  a  primer.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  done  in  both  ways. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  GRANVILLE.* 

LLOWING  for  rather  more  than  the  usual  dash  of  egotism 
to  be  looked  for  in  every  autobiography,  there  is  a  variety 

*  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Granville,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  being  Eighty-eight 
Years  of  the  Life  of  a  Physician,  Sfc.  Edited  by  Paulina  B.  Granville. 
2  vols.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1874. 
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of  incident  and  a  liveliness  of  style  in  rh\  Granville  s  reminiscences 
of  his  long  life  which  make  the  book  pleasant,  and  even  in  many 
respects  instructive,  to  read.  To  few  men  is  it  given  to  tell  the  tale 
of  a  career  on  which  fortune  has  so  uniformly  smiled  throughout. 
Whether  to  feel  thankful  or  proud  in  the  face  of  so  many  great 
favours  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  difficulty  with  the 
writer.  Was  he  the  better  and  the  greater  for  the  good  turns  done 
him  by  the  world,  or  was  the  world  dignified  and  bettered  by  what 
was  done  for  it  on  his  part  ?  Great  things,  it  was  clear  to  him, 
were  going  on  in  the  world  the  year  he  was  born,  the  only  apparent 
doubt  being  which  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  There  was  the 
Declaration  of  ^dependence  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  were  the  suppression  of  the  Accademia  della  Orusca  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  opening  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  the  Peace  of 
Versailles.  To  these  political  portents  nature  contributed  some¬ 
thing  in  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Messina  and  swallowed 
up  the  three  thousand  inhabitants  of  Oasal  Nuovo  with  their 
Princess  Grimaldi.  Ample  compensation  was  at  the  same  time 
rendered  to  mankind  and  to  the  realm  so  rudely  shaken,  in  the 
judgment  at  least  of  the  writer  who  records  the  fact,  in  that  on 
the  same  day  there  was  added  to  the  family  of  Carlo  Bozzo,  Post¬ 
master-General  of  Milan,  a  third  son,  borne  to  him  by  his  wife  Maria 
Antoinetta  Rapazzini.  Of  their  progeny,  ultimately  extending  to 
nine  children,  this  son  at  the  time  of  writing  remained  the  solitary 
survivor.  Having  passed  his  youth  under  a  rough  Republican 
regime,  neither  the  pride  of  genealogy  nor  the  means  of  making 
it  available  had,  he  avers,  ever  entered  his  head.  lie  is  never¬ 
theless  at  the  pains  to  let  us  know  that  there  was  noble  blood 
on  one  side  at  least  of  the  family,  unwilling  as  he  was  to  boast  of  it. 
The  family  of  Bozzi  goes  a  long  way  back  into  antiquity.  Its 
equivalent  in  mediaeval  Latin  is  Bosius  or  Botius,  the  root  of 
the  name  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  two  bulls  regardant 
on  a  fess  azure  upon  the  family  coat-of-arms.  The  word  Italos, 
moreover,  according  to  Gellius,  signifying  bos,  and  becoming  .as 
such  the  symbol  ofTtaly,  it  is  made  no  less  clear  that  such  families 
as  carried  "that  representation  on  their  shield  or  escutcheon  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  aboriginal  Italians.  One  branch  was  long  settled 
at  Genoa,  and  a  second  at  Verona,  kept  in  memory  by  the  Museo 
Bozziano,  the  gift  of  an  ancestor.  Bartolomeo  Bozzi,  or  Bozius, 
from  whom  our  writer  was  the  sixth  lineal  descendant,  a  friend  of 
Carlo  Borromeo,  shared  the  pious  labours  of  the  Saint  during  the 
terrible  Plague  of  Milan  in  1576.  Another  scion  of  the  family 
about  the  same  time  passed  over  into  Corsica,  with  the  result  of 
mingling  its  blood  with  that  of  the  Buonapartes.  The  Chevalier 
Rapazzini,  whose  daughter  Carlo  Bozzi  married,  having  taken 
for  his  second  wife  the  daughter  of  a  Cornish  gentleman,  Basil 
Granville,  who,  owing  to  political  troubles,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Italy,  our  author,  in  settling  down  to  practice  in  England,  changed 
his  name  for  that  of  his  maternal  grandmother’s  family. 

Combining  the  suppleness  and  versatility  of  the  Italian  with  the 
vigour  and  pertinacity  of  the  English  nature,  young  Bozzi  seems  to 
have  struck  outfor  himself  fromthe  first  an  energetic  and  independent, 
if  desultory  and  changeful,  line  of  life.  At  fourteen  he  had  gone 
with  credit  through  the  course  of  the  Lyceum,  or  High  School,  of 
Milan,  passing  onto  the  College  of  Merate,  where  he  showed  much 
taste  for  classical  reading,  especially  for  the  Latin  poets,  together 
with  mechanical  and  chemical  philosophy.  The  Adda,  but  a  short 
walk  from  the  college,  afforded  opportunities  for  boating,  as  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  chief  poetry 
prize  fell  to  him.  The  pride  of  his  parents  was  at  the  same  time 
greatly  damped  by  the  rector’s  character  of  the  youth  as 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  always  aspiring  to  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  Alma  Mater.  The  Republican  fuel  accumu¬ 
lated  by  much  reading  of  the  palmy  times  of  Rome  had  been  in 
fact  kindled  into  flame  by  the  political  excitements  of  the  time, 
and  above  all  by  the  French  invasion  under  Buonaparte, 
who  had  constituted  Milan  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
Our  author's  impression  of  the  hero  of  Montenotte  and  Lodi 
remained  to  the  end  of  life  that  of  “  an  undersized  man  with 
a  lank,  sallow  face,  rather  compressed  than  meagre,  or,  as  he 
himself  -used  to  say,  ‘  j’etais  un  vrai  parchemin,’  with  sparkling 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  straight  black  hair,  which,  descending 
over  a  large  forehead,  came  down  the  sides  of  the  head  and  touched 
the  shoulders.”  Fired  by  the  proclamation  of  the  liberating  army, 
the  college  youths  rose  in  a  body,  planting  in  the  midst  of  the  play¬ 
ground  a  tree  of  liberty,  round  which  they  swore  fealty  to  the 
Republic,  to  an  ode  written,  recited,  and  composed  by  Bozzi,  “  il 
poeta,”  who  also  in  an  extempore  oration  reminded  his  hearers  of 
the  glorious  days  of  Roman  liberty.  Scowled  at  by  the  reverend 
fathers  of  the  University,  and  doubtfully  received  as  a  Jacobin  at 
home,  the  young  man  had  to  cast  about  for  a  start  in  life.  An 
early  hankering  for  the  priestly  office  had  long  given  way  to  scepti¬ 
cal  doubts.  His  dilettante  love  for  the  fine  arts  led  him  to  dally 
awhile  with  architecture,  painting,  and  music  by  way  of  a 
profession.  The  advice  of  an  old  family  friend,  Dr.  Rasori,  rector 
of  Pavia,  finally  determined  the  choice  in  favour  of  medicine,  and 
at  that  University  he  entered  in  1799.  There  he  had  the  benefit 
of  being  trained  under  such  men  as  Joseph  Frank,  Spallanzani, 
Moscati,  Scarpa,  and  Volta,  and  of  associating  with  students  of 
promise  whom  the  high  reputation  of  these  professors  brought 
thither  from  all  quarters,  amongst  them  the  future  author  of 
the  Promessi  Sposi.  In  the  class-room  of  mechanical  philo¬ 
sophy  at  Pavia  he  witnessed  the  birth  of  Voltaic  electricity 
under  the  hands  of  the  great  discoverer  from  whom  it  took 
its  name.  Placing  two  discs  of  dissimilar  metals  in  contact, 
Volta  laid  upon  them  a  paper  moistened  in  [salt  water.  Then, 


having  repeated  this  pairing  of  the  metals,  piling  them  up 
between  slender  rods  of  glass  to  the  number  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  couples,  he  showed  his  class  on  the  instant  the  electric  spark, 
and  made  them  feel  the  shock.  Forthwith  those  undergraduates 
who  had  more  cash  than  others  set  about  procuring  a  number  of 
soldi  and  lire  well  scoured,  with  which,  putting  between  them 
round  pieces  of  the  same  size  cut  from  their  linen,  and  wetted  with 
salt  and  water,  they  reproduced  the  experiment  of  their  master. 
Such  scenes  the  writer  at  the  distance  of  almost  seventy  years 
kept  in  memory  as  things  of  yesterday.  About  the  same  time  Galvani, 
coming  over  from  Bologna,  displayed  his  frog  experiments,  raising 
up  supporters  of  his  system  amongst  professors  and  students  in 
partial  rivalry  with  that  of  Volta. 

Towards  the  end  of  bis  University  course,  during  which  his 
atheistic  and  revolutionary  tendencies  had  got  him  into  serious 
scrapes,  young  Bozzi  reports  a  total  change  in  his  political 
views,  the  result  in  the  main  of  a  hatred  for  the  French  not 
less  intense  than  that  for  the  Tedesehi.  .Gaining  his  doctor’s 
diploma,  and  escaping  the  conscription  which  had  fallen  upon 
his  elder  brother,  by  the  device  of  joining  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  he  found  his  way  to  Venice,  where  his  brother,  who 
had  previously  made  good  his  escape  from  Buonaparte’s  military 
grip,  was  established  Commissioner  under  the  Austrian  rule. 
Casting  about  in  the  same  desultory  way  as  before  for  a  profession 
or  a  walk  in  life,  a  happy  chance  brought  him  to  Corfu.  An  in¬ 
timacy  there  contracted  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  afterwards  British 
Minister  at  Naples,  then  private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  at  the 
Porte,  led  to  an  invitation  to  accompany  that  gentleman  on  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  with  the  title  of  Physician  to  the 
English  Embassy  at  that  city.  This  was  his  first  step  towards 
England.  His  experiences  of  travel  in  Greece  on  the  way  furnish 
some  particulars  of  great  interest  relating  to  the  Turkish  rule  and 
the  condition  of  the  country,  together  with  his  own  impressions  as  a 
scholar  and  student  of  art  at  the  aspect  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
country.  The  masterpieces  of  Phidias  had  been  removed  by 
Lord  Elgin  the  year  before,  and  had  been  recovered  by  the  energy 
of  Hamilton  after  having  been  temporarily  submerged  in  the  Mentor. 
One  curious  fact  mentioned  by  the  author  as  having  escaped 
the  notice  of  Leake,  Hobkouse,  Hughes,  Holland,  and  even  the 
compiler  of  Murray’s  Handbook,  is  that  of  the  floating  islands  oppo¬ 
site  the  Metzikili  mountains  near  Janina.  These  islands,  formed, 
like  those  of  the  English  lakes,  of  matted  reeds  and  roots  of  trees, 
though  not  more  than  a  cubit  thick,  will  support  men  and  cattle, 
the  surface  undulating  beneath  them  like  sheets  of  ice.  Large 
trees  grow  upon  some  of  them,  and  when  there  is  much  wind  they 
are  set  in  motion,  the  fishermen  and  their  families  making  merry 
upon  them.  Upon  one  of  them,  called  Tumba,  which  was  so 
regular  in  its  movements  as  almost  to  serve  as  a  ferry  for  crossing 
to  the  town,  our  author  embarked  under  the  auspices  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  whose  family  had  from  time  immemorial  borne  the  name 
of  Charon.  The  silk  farms  of  Zagora,  too  jealously  guarded  for 
him  to  gain  an  entrance,  prompted  the  ingenious  suggestion  that 
the  true  object  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  was  the  golden  web 
of  the  silkworm,  which  was  then  cultivated  and  woven  at  Colchis, 
but  kept  secret  with  the  same  dragon-like  care.  We  must  leave 
him  to  reconcile  this  fancy  of  his  with  the  fact  of  the  utter  silence 
of  antiquity  concerning  the  production  of  silk  in  Europe,  and  the 
received  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  eggs  from  China  by 
monks,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  hidden  in  a  hollow  bamboo. 

On  talcing  up  his  commission  as  medical  officer  in  His  Majesty’s 
service,  at  which  time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Granville,  our 
author  describes  himself  as  being  unable  to  speak  a  syllable  of  the 
English  language.  It  tells  well  for  his  quickness  and  versatility  of 
parts  that  we  find  him  in  the  course  of  no  great  length  of  time 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  duties  of  his  new  calling,  and,  later  on 
in  life,  not  easily  distinguishable  as  of  alien  extraction  either  as 
to  speaking-  or  writing.  With  what  zeal  he  threw  himself  into 
the  cause  of  his  adopted  country  and  profession,  appeared  during 
the  manifold  episodes  of  active  service  which  came  in  the  way  of 
our  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  previously, 
indeed,  had  his  baptism  of  fire  during  the  operations  before 
Acre,  whilst  serving  for  a  brief  season  in  the  navy  of  the  Porte 
and  wearing  the  costume  of  a  Turk.  Through  the  good  offices 
of  M.  de  Kantzow  he  was  entered  on  the  8th  of  March  1807 
on  the  books  of  H.M.S.  Raven,  an  eighteen-gun  sloop  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Tagus,  and,  coming  to  England  in  her,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Millbrook,  to  be  wrecked  before  many 
months  on  the  Berlingas  rocks  near  Oporto,  after  convoying  rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  army  in  the  Peninsula.  Few  men  have  had  to 
record  more  varied  adventures  or  escapes  by  fire  and  flood.  The 
Dover,  to  which  he  was  shortly  after  appointed,  went  down  off  the 
Irish  coast  before  he  could  join  her.  Passing  rapidly  from  ship  to 
ship  and  exchanging  service  in  European  waters  for  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  penalty  of  a  smart  bout  of  rheumatic  fever,  a  new 
phase  of  his  erratic  career  opened  upon  him  with  his  touching  shore 
near  the  end  of  1812.  Tired  of  a  nautical  life,  and  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  a  marriage  contracted  three  years  or  so  before,  in  the 
interval  of  a  hurried  visit  to  England,  he  gladly  closed  with  the  offer 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  function  of  instructor  to  his 
children,  at  the  same  time  getting  placed  on  the  half-pay  list, 
and  entering  upon  the  advantages  of  a  medical  career  in  London. 

Duly  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  through  his  national  connexion  “  honorary  physician  to  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  House,”  Dr.  Granville  found  his  sendees  for 
a  while  more  in  request  as  interpreter  to  the  Foreign  Office 
than  in  his  professional  capacity.  Meanwhile  his  energies  found 
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perpetual  scope  in  scientific  study  at  the  Royal  Institution  under 
the  auspices  of  Count  Rumford,  and  in  antiquarian  lore  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  his  leisure  hours  being  diversified  by  con¬ 
versaziones  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  by  the  society  of  Colonel 
Leake  and  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Thirlwall  and  Blanco  White,  or  enlivened 
by  the  melodious  strains  and  enchanting  society  of  Catalani  and 
Rubini.  A  pamphlet  of  his  in  favour  of  Italian  independence 
led  to  his  being  associated  in  a  semi-official  capacity  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  then 
engaged  with  the  Paris  Congress,  from  which  city  Dr.  Granville 
received  the  charge  of  despatches  to  Lord  William  Bentinek  at 
Milan,  finding  himself,  with  a  joy  and  pride  which  he  feels  unable 
to  express,  breathing  his  native  air  in  the  arms  of  his  aged  father. 
With  Ugo  Foscolo,  Carlo  Botta,  and  the  whole  band  of  eager 
young  patriots,  he  talked  himself  hoarse  over  plans  for  national 
deliverance,  which  he  asserts  himself  to  have  predicted  from  the 
first  with  literal  accuracy,  and  obviously  believes  himself  to  have 
been  very  like  the  prime  agent  in  bringing  to  pass,  as  he  was  the 
first  to  recommend  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  as  King  of 
United  Italy.  It  is  more  than  hinted  that  by  his  conversations 
with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  into  whose  confidence  on  his  return  to 
England  he  was  admitted,  he  was  in  no  slight  measure  the  cause  of 
the  refusal  of  that  offer  of  the  Italian  Crown  which  threatened,  by 
the  substitution  of  a  British-born  sovereign,  to  dissipate  the  vision  of 
a  native  dynasty.  To  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  then  retiring  from  a  long  and  successful  career,  was 
due  Dr.  Granville’s  setting  up  in  London  as  a  physician,  with 
especial  devotion  to  the  obstetric  department  of  practice.  It  was 
here  that  he  was  destined  for  fifty  years  to  make  his  mark  in 
professional  circles  and  in  general  society,  with  the  substantial 
result,  as  he  informs  us  with  more  than  ordinary  professional  frank¬ 
ness,  of  “  transferring  legitimately,  and  with  his  patients’  goodwill, 
from  their  satchels  to  the  custody  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  during 
the  first  part,  and  next  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
during  the  second  part  of  half  a  century,  fourscore  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards  of  English  money — a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
few  hundred  piastres  given  to  a  travelling  physician  in  Greece, 
or  with  the  amount  of  pay  of  a  Turkish  hekim-bashi.”  Nor  was 
he  less  blest  in  regard  to  his  internal  constitution,  as  he  says  that 
he  hardly  ailed  for  a  single  day  in  his  life,  barring  a  passing  fever 
or  two,  the  plague  at  Stamboul,  the  temporary  loss  of  smell 
through  the  accidental  breakage  of  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas  during  an 
experiment,  and  an  attack  of  dyspepsia  from  which  medical  friends 
augured  fatal  cardiac  symptoms.  At  the  crisis  of  this  nervous 
misery  he  was  summoned  away  to  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1 8 1 6. 
Here  he  set  himself  to  rights  in  no  time,  whilst  slaving  day 
and  night  with  patients,  writing  for  English  journals,  and 
making  notes  on  Cuvier’s  Lectures,  which  somehow  provided  him 
with  material  enough  for  upsetting  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  a 
later  date  the  whole  Darwinian  theory.  The  secret  of  this  cure, 
which  he  promises  to  impart  for  the  benefit  of  all  sufferers  from 
nervous  dyspepsia,  we  fail  indeed  to  catch,  unless  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  refiex  action  of  congenial  work  and  progressive  reward 
upon  an  active,  restless,  and  ambitious  nature.  As  regards  other 
specifics,  our  author  takes  credit  for  having  introduced  prussic  acid 
in  pulmonary  cases,  of  which  the  basis  and  the  constituents  had 
been  recently  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  for  having  mainly 
contributed  to  the  adoption  of  ergot  of  rye  in  his  especial  branch 
of  practice. 

Of  his  success  with  patients,  including  well  nigh  every  name  of 
mark  during  two  generations,  we  get  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  details.  Rarely  has  a  physician  been  more  communicative  in 
respect  to  the  names,  ailments,  fees,  or  compliments  which  the 
case-book  of  fifty  years’  leading  practice  must  be  the  means  of 
yielding.  Madame  de  Stael,  Lord  and  Lady  Ellenborough,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Bishop  Tomline,  Count  Woronzow,  and  a  great  Persian 
satrap,  are  prominent  among  the  list ;  their  maladies  and  mode 
of  cure  giving  occasion  to  many  a  characteristic  anecdote.  We  are 
shown  how  Lord  Pabnerston  was  pulled  through  an  attack  of  cholera, 
and  we  are  all  but  seated  by  the  bedside  while  Sidney  Herbert 
was  brought  into  the  world.  How  many  lives  of  noble  ladies  and 
infants  he  was  the  means  of  saving  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate. 
To  save  the  most  august  and  valued  of  all  lives  was,  we  read,  denied 
him  by  one  of  the  few  mischances  whereby  fortune  chequered  a  career 
of  triumphs.  “  Too  late !  too  late !  ”  were  the  words  wrung  from  his 
lips  as  the  fatal  news  of  the  Princess  Charlotte’s  death  met  him  in 
the  postchaise  in  which  four  foaming  horses  bore  him  homewards 
from  the  Continent.  On  another  occasion  human  jealousy  or  pre¬ 
judice  snatched  from  his  hands  the  chance  of  altering  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  and  the  future  history  of  England : — 

I  ascertained  when  in  London  that  Lady  Ellenborough  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  recommending  that  on  the  approach  of  an 
important  event  in  H.R.H.’s  family  I  should  be  selected  as  the  medical  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  duchess  at  a  moment  so  significant  to  the  interests  of  our 
country.  Lady  Ellenborough  had  quoted  a  letter  from  Lady  Frances  Cole, 
who  spoke  strongly  on  the  subject  from  her  own  experience.  I  was  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  the  duke’s  prompt  and  considerate  reply  to  Lady  Ellen¬ 
borough — “  The  Duchess  of  Clarence  has  already  a  medical  attendant  be¬ 
longing  to  her  household,  in  whom  she  confides.”  This  was  Dr.  Halliday, 
doubtless  a  most  respectable  physician,  but  not  an  obstetrician  in  practice 
known  to  his  brethren  in  London  ;  the  result  of  which  was  made  known  to 
the  public  in  a  repetition  of  the  failure  to  change  the  line  of  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

In  short,  Dr.  Granville  holds  himself  to  have  played  the  part  of  a 
minor  deity  on  the  stage  of  Europe.  How  it  was  he  who  reformed 
the  Royal  Society,  and  gave  new  life  to  the  Royal  Institution,  hardly 
needs  mention,  after  we  have  learned  how  he  would  have  prevented 


the  Crimean  war  had  his  diagnosis  of  the  madness  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  been  attended  to  by  Lord  Palmerston,  or  how 
he  held  in  hand  diplomatic  notes  between  Louis  Philippe  and 
Metternich,  the  revelations  of  which  would  cause  a  whole  chapter 
of  modem  politics  to  be  rewritten.  His  Autobiography  gives  us  the 
picture  of  a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  restless  energy,  and  promi¬ 
nent  self-esteem,  intensely  fussy,  not  easily  rebuffed,  and  on  the 
best  terms  with  himself  and  with  the  world.  The  long  list  of 
his  writings  bespeaks  his  love  of  work  and  the  versatility  of  his 
mind.  His  services  to  medicine  and  the  influence  he  exerted  in 
society  will  not  soon  be  forgotten ;  and,  with  all  their  faults  or 
weaknesses,  these  memoirs  of  his  lifetime  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter  which  is  well  worth  the  reading. 


KATERFELTO.* 

THE  story  before  us  might  be  criticized  in  various  ways.  We 
might,  for  example,  consider  it  in  its  ostensible  character  of 
historical  novel,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  how  far  the  colouring 
is  in  accordance  with  the  assumed  period.  We  could  pick  a  few 
holes  in  Major  Why te-Melville’s  statements  of  fact  without  much 
difficulty.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  story  we  are  told  that  the 
date  is  1763,  and  that  Wilkes  is  just  committed  to  the  Tower.  A 
song  is  sung  by  a  chairman  in  honour  of  the  popular  champion 
ending  with  these  words : — 

But  John  Wilkes  he  was  for  Middlesex, 

And  they  chose  him  for  Knight  of  the  shire  ; 

For  he  made  a  fool  of  Alderman  Bull, 

And  called  Parson  Tooke  a  liar. 

Now  Willies  did  not  stand  for  Middlesex  till  1768;  he  did  not, 
quarrel  with  “  Parson  Tooke  ”  till  two  or  three  years  later ;  and 
Parson  Tooke  was  not  called  Tooke,  but  Horne,  till  some  time 
after  this  again.  In  another  place  a  gipsy  in  Somersetshire  about 
the  same  period  meets  a  “  Primitive  Methodist.”  The  body  called 
Primitive  Methodists  had  no  existence  till  the  year  1810,  and 
Major  Whyte-Melville  is  falling  into  precisely  the  same  error  as  if 
he  had  made  an  early  Christian  meet  a  person  called  an  “  Old 
Catholic.”  A  tradesman  does  not  describe  his  shop  as  being 
the  real  old  original  concern  until  some  rival  has  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  designation.  Or,  if  we  consider  it  rather  hard  to  insist 
upon  minute  slips  of  this  kind,  we  might  urge  that  we  are  a  little 
surprised  to  find  Jacobites  in  so  rampant  a  state  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  III. ;  and  that,  indeed,  the  colouring  of  the  story 
belongs  altogether  to  the  preceding  generation,  though  some  of 
its  facts  belong  to  a  later  one.  But,  in  truth,  all  such  criticism  as 
this  would  he  wholly  out  of  place.  The  severe  historian  generally 
looks  with  an  unfriendly  eye  upon  historical  novels;  and  we 
doubt  whether  they  are  often  entitled  to  much  more  respect  at 
the  hands  of  literary  critics.  They  are  a  kind  of  hybrid  produc¬ 
tion,  and  are  for  the  most  part  equally  unsatisfactory  whether 
we  go  to  them  for  facts  or  fancy.  But  Major  Whyte-Melville 
could  hardly  be  brought  in  guilty  of  having  written  an  historical 
novel  at  all.  He  has  appropriated  the  well-known  manslaughter 
of  Mr.  Chaworth  by  Lord  Byron  for  a  nucleus  to  his  story, 
though  the  actors  in  that  tragedy  do  not  appear  in  their  own 
persons  ;  and  he  has  therefore  found  it  convenient  to  keep  to  the 
period  in  which  the  quarrel  actually  happened.  But  we  certainly 
acquit  him  of  any  intention  to  present  us  with  a  faithful  portrait  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  real  motive, 
if  we  may  venture  to  indulge  in  pure  conjecture,  was  to  illustrate  cer¬ 
tain  drawings  by  Colonel  Crealocke,  though  of  course  the  title-page 
describes  the  text  as  illustrated  by  the  drawings.  Colonel  Crea¬ 
locke,  as  we  guess,  had  made  some  spirited  sketches  of  the  red 
deer  on  Exmoor,  with  a  horse  or  two  plunging  out  of  a  bog 
or  galloping  across  a  common.  Here  and  there  we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  whether  the  drawing  is  quite  as  accurate  as  might 
be  desired  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  are  vigorous  performances  for  an 
amateur  ;  and,  if  not  quite  equal  to  Landseer,  show  a  keen  eye  for 
the  beauty  of  the  noblest  of  animals.  Major  Whyte-Melville  has 
provided  a  story  much  in  the  same  spirit,  with  a  good  many 
blunders  upon  which  a  minute  critic  might  pounce  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  with  no  very  lofty  pretensions  to  art,  but  still  written 
with  a  certain  freshness  and  animation  which  carries  a  careless 
reader  along  pleasantly  enough.  Two  or  three  of  the  illustrations 
have  probably  been  added  to  match  the  story  more  closely,  and  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  good  as  the  rest ;  and  we  guess  also 
that  the  difficulty  of  making  the  story  fit  the  pictures  has 
apparently  led  to  some  rather  irrelevant  forms  of  description. 
But,  though  the  necessity  of  mutual  accommodation  may  have 
been  slightly  troublesome  both  to  artist  and  author,  the  result  is 
sufficiently  lively  to  disarm  captious  criticism. 

We  must  of  course  be  prepared  in  reading  such  a  book  to  be  as 
little  exacting  as  possible  on  the  score  of  coherence  and  reason¬ 
ableness.  The  characters  are  dashed  in  recklessly  enough,  and 
so  long  as  they  amuse  us,  we  do  not  much  care  whether  they 
are  possible  or  absurd.  Who  would  be  cold-blooded  enough 
to  inquire  whether  all  the  strategy  recorded  in  the  thrilling 
adventures  of  Harry  Lorrequer  is  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of 
war ;  whether  Peter  Simple  could  have  escaped  from  a  French 
prison  in  the  manner  represented  in  his  autobiography  ;  whether 
the  relations  of  the  three  immortal  musketeers  to  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell  can  be  regarded  by  the  sober  historian  as  agreeing 
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with  sober  fact;  whether  Canon  Kingsley’s  wonderful  Goths  m 
Hypatia  or  his  muscular  heroes  in  Westward  IIo!  could  ever 
have  existed  outside  his  own  imagination  ;  or  whether  the  princes 
and  the  o-enii  of  the  Arabian  Nights  behave  themselves  according 
to  strict^  laws  of  morality  and  decorum  ?  When  we  once  enter 
that  domain  of  fiction  to  which  Katerfelto  belongs,  we  feel  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  sublunary  considerations. 
Events  happen  according  to  laws  of  their  own ;  coincidences  turn 
up  just  when  they  are  wanted  without  the  slightest  regard  to  pro¬ 
bability;  characters  have  only  just  enough  consistency  to  give  us 
an  excuse  for  taking  some  sort  of  interest  in  their  performances ;  and 
we  should  not  have  had  the  slightest  objection  if,  instead  of  mis¬ 
dating  the  history  of  John  Willies,  Major  Whyte-Melville  had 
brought  a  mediaeval  monk  or  an  Elizabethan  dramatist  into  the 
reignof  George  III.  What  have  we  done  to  chronology,  geo¬ 
graphy,  or  history,  that  these  obtrusive  studies  should  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  us  at  our  leisure  moments?  We  leave  Major  Whyte- 
Melville's  facts  to  the  pedants  whose  pleasure  in  Shakspeare  is 
spoilt  by  the  seaport  in  Bohemia,  and  willingly  abandon  ourselves 
for  the  time  to  his  arbitrary  guidance.  Katerfelto,  for  example, 
the  marvellous  charlatan,  Jacobite  spy,  money-lender,  physician, 
Jesuit,  gipsy — we  don’t  precisely  know  which  may  be  his  real  cha¬ 
racter — what  does  it  matter  that  no  such  being  ever  existed  in  this 
world?  His  motives  and  his  character  are  absolutely  inscrutable 
if  you  will  insist  upon  it  that  he  must  have  a  character  and 
motives ;  but  if  we  do  not  make  that  absurd  assumption,  he  is  an 
amusing  personage  enough.  He  is  always  making  mischief  in  the 
most  diabolical  manner,  for  no  very  intelligible  reason,  and  we  don't 
care  whether  he  has  reasons  or  not.  So  long  as  he  keeps  the  ball 
rolling  we  are  perfectly  content.  All  the  characters  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  puppets  pulled  by  Katerfelto ’s  hand ;  and  we  look  on 
like  rustics  at  a  show  applauding  heartily  all  their  most  eccentric 
performances.  At  one  moment  we  are  repeating  the  ride  of  the 
immortal  Dick  Turpin,  galloping  at  full  speed  along  the  roads  with 
a  dashing  young  gentleman,  who  is  more  or  less  of  a  murderer, 
with  a  strong  touch  of  the  thief  and  a  happy  propensity  for 
gambling ;  at  one  time  he  carries  upon  his  saddlebow  a  beautiful 
young  gipsy  girl  who  is  alternately  madly  attached  to  him,  and 
plotting  his  delivery  into  the  hands  of  justice  ;  soon  afterwards,  we 
sympathize  as  he  gallantly  stops  a  carriage  containing  a  nobleman 
of  the  Congreve-Yanbrugh-Wycherley  variety,  and  four  servants 
armed  with  pistols  and  blunderbusses ;  we  are  delighted  when  the 
loveliest  girl  in  the  West  country  falls  in  love  with  him  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  and  disposed  to  give  him  a  cheer  when  he  escapes 
from  his  pursuers  by  leaping  his  marvellous  horse  over  a  vast 
chasm,  or  rather  a  canon,  imported  expressly  from  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  placed  across  a  ridge  of  Exmoor  simply  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  exhibiting  his  prowess.  Of  course,  too,  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  drop  the  story  for  a  time  in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  an  imaginary  stag-hunt  in  Exmoor,  where,  as  on  all 
these  occasions,  we  find  a  stag  of  such  wind  and  speed  as  never 
crossed  the  heather  before,  and  are  in  at  the  death  with  nobody 
but  the  gallant  highwayman,  his  wondrous  horse,  and  a  certain 
jovial  parson.  We  have  had  many  such  gallops  in  books  since  the 
infantile  days  when  we  could  start  from 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
and  wind  up  in  intense  excitement  about  the 

Two  dogs  of  black  St.  Hubert’s  breed. 


The  very  same  animals  meet  us  here  upon  Exmoor.  We  should 
like  to  know,  purely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  whether  Guy 
Livingstone,  mounted  upon  his  splendid  horse  Asceine,  would 
have  been  able  to  hold  his  place  in  this  tremendous  run,  and  how 
another  favourite  of  ours,  an  animal  called  Moderidderoo, 
would  have  distinguished  himself.  The  jovial  parson,  too,  above 
mentioned  seems  somehow  to  be  an  old  friend  of  ours.  A  drink¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  cockfighting,  staghunting,  swearing  kind  of  parson, 
it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  Major  Whyte-Melville  has  put  him 
a  century  back,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accused  of  slandering  the 
clergy.  His  bishop  would  never  have  been  troubled  by  any 
ritualistic  or  heretical  tendencies  on  the  part  of  this  worthy 
pastor ;  and  apparently  in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor  he  was  tolerably 
well  matched  with  his  flock,  if  not  absolutely  respected  on  the 
score  of  his  athletic  tendencies.  We  are  a  little  puzzled  to 
remember  where  it  is  that  we  have  met  him  before,  and  why  it  is 
that  we  have  a  sneaking  affection  for  him.  He  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  cross  *  between  Parson  Trulliber  and  a  certain 
parson  whom  we  remember  in  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s 
novels,  who  runs  a  mile  in  five  minutes  along  a  turnpike  road  in 
full  canonicals  and  jumps  a  five-barred  gate  at  the  end  of  it, 
thereby  proving  his  qualifications  for  converting  Australian  bush¬ 
rangers.  Anyhow,  he  is  not  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  wish  that  the  lovely  Nelly  Wren  had  preferred  him  to  her  scamp 
of  a  lover,  and  that  he  had  not  broken  his  bones  in  tumbling  down 
a  non-existeut  chasm.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  moralizing,  a 
performance  which  would  be  totally  out  of  place.  We  will  stop 
whilst  there  is  yet  time,  and  admit  that  Major  Whyte-Melville 
has  written  a  very  amusing,  though  not  a  very  serious,  novel.  He 
writes  a  good  style  even  when  be  is  writing  something  which 
comes  perilously  near  to  nonsense,  and  his  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  vivid  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  similar  scenery  in  Westward 
Ho!  We  could  not  praise  it  more  warmly,  and  we  may  conclude 
by  recommending  the  novel  to  those  whose  tastes  lie  in  the 
direction  indicated. 


COLONEL  NEEDY  ON  CAVALRY  SERVICE.* 

IT  would  hardly  be  natural,  when  his  comrades  are  so  busy  with 
the  study  of  cavalry  service,  and  younger  winters  are  making 
their  mark  by  giving  opinions  on  it,  that  Colonel  Verdy,  the  in¬ 
structor  of  many  distinguished  officers  of  the  Prussian  staff,  should 
be  silent  on  the  topic.  Moreover,  his  great  Essay  on  the  Conduct  of 
Troops,  though  nominally  covering  all  the  arms,  is  based  chiefly  on 
the  movements  of  infantry,  which  are  ever  justly  held  in  Germany 
the  first  in  importance  and  precedence.  The  new  work  we  have  to 
notice  follows  precisely  the  same  lines,  and  indeed  so  far  supple¬ 
ments  the  other  that  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sequel  devoted  speci¬ 
ally  to  that  one  more  mobile  branch  of  the  army  which  has  been 
hitherto  spoken  of  as  but  a  link  in  the  action  of  the  whole.  Its 
proper  title,  The  Cavalry  Division  in  its  Connexion  with  the  Army, 
expresses  clearly  the  author's  intention  of  treating  separately  the 
study  of  the  arm  which  these  words  associate  with  the  others. 
And  the  pages  of  the  two  Parts  before  us  are  accordingly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  supposed  case  of  a  division  of  cavalry  acting  almost 
independently,  yet  never  without  reference  to  the  main  body  from 
which  it  is  detached. 

Colonel  Verdy  was  thought  to  have  done  one  of  the  boldest 
things  a  military  critic  ever  dared  when  he  based  his  former  work 
on  the  march  upon  Trautenau,  which  ended  in  a  sharp  defeat  of 
the  Prussians  by  an  equal  body  of  Austrians,  the  only  affair  in 
which  the  former  were  thus  worsted  in  the  war  of  1 866.  It  is 
true  that  his  march  was  in  its  details  an  imaginary  one,  conducted 
with  no  less  remarkable  care  than  successful  result,  and  ending 
in  a  comparatively  peaceful  bivouac  well  on  the  Austrian  side  of 
the  little  town  of  Trautenau,  instead  of  the  hurried  retreat  which 
in  actual  fact  carried  General  Bonin  and  his  disheartened  corps 
far  back  into  the  Prussian  territory  before  a  halt  was  made.  Still 
the  result  was  inevitably  to  rivet  attention  on  the  facts  as  well 
as  on  the  suppositions;  and  it  must  have  needed  courage  and 
frank  readiness  in  recognizing  the  weak  point  of  an  otherwise 
brilliant  campaign,  for  him  thus  to  select  this  particularly  ill- 
omened  piece  of  ground — perhaps  because  it  was  so  painfully 
conspicuous  to  Prussian  eyes — for  the  imaginary  operations 
which  he  has  made  the  text  for  a  singularly  careful  and  prac¬ 
tical  treatise  on  the  minor  operations  of  war.  But  in  his  new 
work  he  displays  a  literary  audacity  which  outdoes  his  former 
feats,  and  may  almost  take  the  breath  away  from  readers 
unused  to  his  method.  For,  instead  of  moving  his  cavalry  division 
on  any  unused  terrain,  or  even  selecting  for  its  operations  some 
less  known  portion  of  the  ground  traversed  by  the  German  armies 
in  1870,  he  deliberately  places  the  scene  where  every  intelli¬ 
gent  military  man  must  not  only  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
actual  circumstances  that  occurred  there  as  being  very  different 
from  those  narrated,  but  must  be  more  or  less  aware  that  one  of 
the  chief  deficiencies  shown  in  the  Prussian  strategy  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  four  years  since  was  the  total  absence  of  that 
division  of  horse  which  in  Colonel  Verdy’s  pages  is  performing  feats 
of  activity  and  energy  in  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  army  as 
it  moved  over  the  French  frontier  to  encounter  MacMahon’s.  This 
may  almost  indeed  be  read  for  satire.  Certainly  when  we  know 
that  poor  General  Douay’s  division,  though  turned,  overwhelmed, 
and  isolated  in  the  dangerous  position  which  MacMahon  had 
assigned  it  on  the  frontier  line,  yet  managed  to  get  away  from  its 
fourfold  enemies  with  comparatively  moderate  loss,  and  was  scarcely 
followed  up  by  their  cavalry  at  all ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the 
more  important  action  at  Woerth,  two  days  later,  was  brought  on 
as  it  were  by  chance  without  the  French  position  being  felt  by  the 
Gelman  horse,  and  that  this  arm  was  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  pursuit  that  followed,  it  becomes  difficult  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
viction  that  our  author  considers  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
lost  of  enforcing  a  practical  lesson  on  his  comrades  from  recent 
events  in  their  own  history. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  through 
his  narrative  of  gallant  deeds  which  were  never  done,  and  cool 
conduct  for  which  there  was  no  opportunity,  all  told  in  such  a 
precise  and  matter-of-fact  way  as  would  form  a  perfect  model  for 
official  narrative  were  the  events  but  real.  It  is  enough  here  to  sav 
that  the  supposed  division  is  formed  at  Landau,  crosses  over  the 
historic  Lauter  with  proper  precautions,  and  drives  in  the  parties  of 
French  cavalry,  which  were  as  wanting  in  fact  on  that  side  as  the 
larger  body  on  that  of  the  Germans.  Finally,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
a  day  fixed  three  days  before  the  date  of  the  first  firing  that  really 
took  place  at  Weissenburg,  it  has  beaten  the  French  cuirassiers 
before  Soultz,  and  taken  possession  in  true  Uhlan  style  of  that  very 
district  in  which  MacMahon  made  his  headquarters.  Should  the 
Marshal  President  be  introduced  too  abruptly  to  this  work,  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  purpose,  he  will  no  doubt  be  astonished  at 
the  audacity  of  the  writer,  who  actually  puts  his  own  lodgings 
beforehand  under  charge  of  a  German  picket.  We  leave  these 
details,  however,  aside,  to  look  at  the  author's  more  general  views 
of  war..  For,  side  by  side  with  his  main  purpose  of  instruct¬ 
ing  military  students  in  every  detail  that  can  insure  success  in  a 
particular  movement,  Colonel  Verdy  keeps  ever  in  mind  the  larger 
object  of  making  his  text  the  means  of  conveying  those  higher 
teachings  which  concern  strategy,  organization,  and  tactics  in  their 
largest  form. 

_  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  second  of  these.  The  gathering  of 
his  imaginary  division  at  its  first  headquarters  near  Landau  affords 
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the  author  an  opportunity  of  treating  fully  a  question  which  has  of 
late  occupied  military  writers  all  over  the  Continent — tho  proper 
formation  of  such  a  body  for  duties  independent  of  the  infantry. 
We  had  occasion  not  long  since  to  point  out  what  careful  study 
Major  Scherff  has  devoted  to  it,  and  we  observed  that  he  arrived  by 
theory  at  a  result  not  very  dissimilar  from  tho  recognized  practice 
of  the  Prussian  service,  a  division  of  six  regiments  distributed  in 
three  brigades.  Without  going  so  deeply  into  the  iirst  principles 
of  the  subject,  Colonel  Verdy  takes  it  up  in  a  more  critical  view, 
and  propounds  as  questions  for  the  cavalry  officer  to  solve,  by  the 
aid  of  the  examples  scattered  through  the  subsequent  chapters,  the 
following: — Should  the  strength  of  six  regiments  to  a  division  be 
looked  on  as  the  proper  one  P  Is  it  better  to  divide  it  into  two  or 
into  three  brigades  ?  What  quantity  of  artillery  should  be  attached 
to  a  cavalry  division  ?  lie  is  not  content  to  rest  entirely  for  the 
answers  on  the  imaginary  manoeuvres  which  he  goes  on  to  de¬ 
scribe,  but  proceeds  to  discuss  these  questions  in  the  abstract  with 
the  skill  in  theory  of  which  he  is  a  recognized  master.  We  select 
his  remarks  on  the  first  as  a  happy  instance  of  his  treatment, 
though  not  more  so  than  those  that  follow  it: — 

War  needs  the  union  of  masses  for  a  common  end,  and  therefore  the  units 
at  the  disposal  of  those  rvho  lead  armies  should  be  made  as  strong  as  other 
circumstances  allow.  These  other  circumstances,  as  regards  the  particular 
units  we  are  considering,  consist  in  the  ability  of  a  single  commander  to 
handle  them,  and  in  the  special  difficulties  of  supplying  large  bodies  of  horse. 

The  ability  to  handle  has  its  severest  test  in  action.  The  rapid  course  of 
a  cavalry  combat  makes  it  necessary  that  the  commander  should  not  merely 
be  able  to  sweep  the  whole  front  of  his  troops  with  one  glance,  but  also  to 
see  what  is  going  on  near  them,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
their  proper  direction  to  the  reserves,  on  which  depends  the  most  important 
influence  this  commander  can  have  on  the  course  of  the  fight.  Moreover 
the  very  nature  of  a  cavalry  action  demands  that  the  reserves  may  be  made 
available  for  direct  action  in  the  affair  immediately  after  the  collision  of  the 
leading  troops.  The  conditions  of  space,  however,  do  admit  of  a  mass  of  six 
regiments  deployed  for  battle  meeting  these  requirements.  Yet  the  task  of 
its  leadership  can  never  be  an  easy  one,  and  the  commander  of  such  a  body 
needs  natural  gifts,  complete  training,  and  great  practice  ;  for  to  manage 
it  in  fight  effectively  can  only  be  done  by  marked  talents  in  the  chief, 
aided  by  the  thorough  instruction  beforehand  of  his  subordinates  and  their 
men. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  form  a  cavalry  division  of  fewer  regiments — forex- 
ample,  of  four — is  undesirable,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  to  make 
detachments,  and  hence  its  actual  combatant  strength  would  be  dispropor¬ 
tionately  small.  The  duties  which  war  on  a  grand  scale  imposes  on  it  could 
then  hardly  be  accomplished  satisfactorily. 

Having  purposely  allowed  Colonel  Verdy  to  speak  for  himself 
fully  on  one  point,  we  need  only  add  that  he  proceeds  to  treat  the 
other  details  of  the  question  with  equal  breadth  and  clearness. 
The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are,  to  give  them  briefly,  that 
heavy  cavalry  cannot  be  got  rid  of  from  a  large  army,  since  so 
many  men  and  horses  are  naturally  fitted  only  for  that  special 
branch  ;  but  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  employ  it  systematically  in 
the  advanced  duties  of  cavalry  divisions.  As  each  of  the  latter 
are  shown  to  be  best  arranged  in  three  brigades  of  two  regiments 
each,  so  two  of  these  should  certainly  be  light,  the  third  or  heavy 
brigade  being  distinctly  made  into  a  permanent  reserve.  The  practice 
of  mixing  regiments  of  light  and  heavy  horse  in  one  brigade  is  deci¬ 
sively  condemned ;  and  surprise  is  expressed  that  the  famous 
Uhlans  are  preferred  for  duty  with  the  infantry  divisions,  when 
much  lighter  cavalry  might  be  set  apart  for  a  service  that  requires 
special  activity  in  outpost  work.  But  before  passing  on  to  speak 
of  this  particular  point  as  one  of  various  errors  indicated  in  the 
German  cavalry  organization  for  the  war  of  1870,  Colonel  Verdy 
examines  the  details  of  the  composition  of  each  of  the  six  divisions 
of  horse  which  did  such  noteworthy  service  with  the  Second  and 
Third  armies.  Of  all  these  he  finds  the  2nd  Division  only  to  come 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  fitness,  as  before  arrived  at  theoreti¬ 
cally  ;  and  he  adopts  it  for  the  imaginary  division  of  the  following 
chapters  of  his  work,  where  the  examples  will,  he  thinks,  prove 
the  truth  of  the  principles  all-each'  laid  clown. 

On  the  remaining  question  of  the  proper  force  of  artillery  to  serve 
with  such  a  division  he  is  purposely  less  precise.  Two  batteries 
of  horse  artillery  were  with  the  2nd  Division,  and  he  assumes 
this  strength  as  it  stood  for  his  model  one  ;  but  with  the  express 
purpose  of  allowing  the  student  of  his  work  to  trace  through  the 
various  operations  the  conditions  which  show  that  it  may  be 
inadequate,  or  sufficient,  or  superfluous,  under  various  circum¬ 
stances.  For  the  question,  in  our  author’s  view,  is  not  one  that  can 
be  decided  off  hand,  and  settled  for  ever.  “  In  actual  battle,”  he 
observes,  “  the  permanent  allotment  of  any  artillery  force  at  all  to 
a  cavalry  division  is  not  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
lead  to  the  withdrawing  and  rendering  useless  a  number  of  guns 
needed  for  some  important  part  of  the  engagement.”  But  a  cavalry 
division  acting  independently  away  from  the  main  body  of  its 
army  is  shown  to  be  liable  to  be  absolutely  paralysed  by  trifling 
obstacles,  if  left  without  a  few  guns  to  clear  its  way.  The  most 
important  point  hereto  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  the  author’s 
view,  is  that  whenever  more  than  a  single  battery  is  attached  to 
the  cavalry,  a  field  officer  of  artillery  should  invariably  be  in 
charge,  to  ensure  unity  of  action  whilst  employed  with  it,  as  well 
as  to  keep  the  guns  together  as  ofie  unit  in  case  they  are  to  be 
suddenly  withdrawn  to  strengthen  the’tnhss  of  artillery  elsewhere 
for  decisive  action. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  are  not  proposing  to  follow  Colonel 
Verdy  into  his  instructive  chapters  of  exanTpl69-  For  the  bulk  of 
readers  they  will  prove  too  technical;  but  to'  Je  class  of  scientific 
soldiers  whom  he  addresses  they  are,  like  those  of  his  former 
essay,  invaluable  as  studies.  We  cannot  part  frofu  this  work,  how¬ 
ever,  without  drawing  from  it  a  plain  moral ;  anJ  this  is,  that  no 


other  army  of  anything  like  equal  force  can  hope  to  cope  successfully 
with  that  of  G  ermany  until  its  officers  throw  themselves  ardently  into 
the  study  of  their  profession.  Whether  it  be  desirable  for  the 
world’s  good  or  not  that  these  studies  should  exist  is  beside  the 
real  question.  A  nation  that  has  a  million  and  a  half  of  soldiers 
inspired  by  such  teachings  as  those  of  Count  Moltke  and  the 
school  of  staff  officers  he  has  created,  possesses  an  engine  whose 
strength  it  is  difficult  to  measure.  Not  to  speak  of  a  new  contest 
011  the  part  of  the  French  (which  would  be  hopeless  past  ex¬ 
pression  at  present),  we  look  with  surprise  at  statements  which  we 
have  lately  seen  put  forth  cxultingly,  that  Russia  will  soon  have 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  bring  into  the  field  more 
than  German}7.  Numbers,  of  course,  are  very  important  in  war; 
but  Russia,  with  her  surface  covered  with  railroads,  and  her  troops 
led  by  men  half  a  century  behind  the  Verdys  and  Scherffs  who 
are  working  for  the  rival  Empire,  would  assuredly  find,  if  she 
provoked  the  modern  Lion  of  the  North,  that  she  has  to  face  an 
enemy  far  more  formidable  than  Napoleon  the  Great  leading  all 
Europe  against  her. 


HILLER’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MENDELSSOHN.* 

THIS  book  does  not  contain  much  valuable  material  for  that 
biography  of  Mendelssohn  which  has  yet  to  be  written.  As  a 
sketch  of  the  great  composer  from  the  pen  of  an  attached  fellow- 
musician  it  will  be  read  with  interest,  but  probablv  with  some 
feelings  of  regret  also  that  Dr.  Hiller  has  so  little  to  tell  which 
is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  characteristic  of  his  friend. 
Mendelssohn’s  correspondence  with  him  turns  for  the  most  part  on 
matters  of  business  or  musical  technicalities ;  and  his  own  reminis¬ 
cences  include  a  good  deal  that  is  rather  trivial  and  insignificant. 
It  was  hardly  worth  w'hile,  for  instance,  to  put  on  record  that 
Mendelssohn  never  ate  butter,  but  liked  a  glass  of  good  wine,  or  how 
one  night  in  Paris  he  “  practised  his  jumps  ”  on  the  pavement  of 
the  Boidevards,  how  he  “  rolled  on  the  floor  ”  at  his  lod°inos  to 
Hiller’s  music,  how  he  lost  his  temper  and  blew  up  a  Frankfort 
cabdriver,  or  how  he  used  jocosely  to  address  Hiller  with  the  words 
“  Hail  Zedekiah  !  ”  A  tendency  to  gossipy  details  may  easily  be 
overdone.  It  is  not  desirable  to  specify  how  a  man"  of  o-enius 
blows  his  nose,  or  whether  he  eats  rice-pudding  with  a  spoon  or 
a  fork,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  his  mere  commonplace  utterances 
should  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  Personal  traits  are  admis¬ 
sible  in  biography,  but  within  certain  limits  only,  and  in 
proper  subordination  to  the  main  business  of  delineating  the 
hero’s  character,  mind,  and  opinions.  Of  Mendelssohn  the 
man,  with  certain  foibles  and  peculiarities  of  habit,  and  not 
without  a  dash  of  the  rather  clumsy  humour  of  his  nation 
this  volume  affords  a  series  of  glimpses  ;  but  of  Mendelssohn  the 
artist,  passing  judgment  on  the  men  and  things  of  the  present  and 
the  past,  it  is  but  a  scanty  revelation.  Perhaps  this  was  inevitable 
from  the  desultory  and  intermittent  nature  of  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  friends.  Hiller’s  first  sight  of  the  “  wonderful  bov  ” 
from  Berlin  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Mendelssohn 
family  at  Frankfort.  “He’s  jolly  enough,”  was  the  natural 
reflection  of  his  boyish  critic,  as  the  young  composer  entered  the 
house  “  hanging  upon  Schmitt’s  back.”  This  impression  gave  way  to 
astonishment  when  the  wild  boy  entered  the  drawing-room  a  minute 
afterwards  in  quite  a  dignified  way,  and,  though  very  lively  and 
talkative,  yet  all  the  while  preserving  a  certain  formalitv.  A 
few  years  later,  Mendelssohn,  now  a"  youth'  of  sixteen,  "passed 
through  Frankfort  on  a  holiday  tour,  and  happened  to  be  present 
at  a  piactice  of  the  Cecilia  JSociety .  Bein^**  asked  to  play 
he  began  to  extemporize  on  some  of  the  principal  melodies 
from  Judas  Maccabccus,  which  had  just  been  rehearsed.  “  I 
hardly  know,”  says  Dr.  Hiller,  speaking  of  his  performance, 
“  which  was  most  wonderful,  the  skilful  counterpoint,  the  flow 
and  continuity  of  the  thoughts,  or  the  fire,  expression,  and 
extraordinary  execution  which  characterized  his  plaving.  It 
quite  carried  me  away.”  In  1831  the  two  friends  met  in 
Paris.  The  taste  for  good  music  and  the  welcome  accorded 
to  artists  in  the  French  capital  at  this  period  were  remarkable. 
Mendelssohn  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  best  musical 
circles.  Through  the  Conservatoire  Concerts,  conducted  by 
Habeneck,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Parisian  public.  His  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Bream  Overture  was  performed,  amid  much 
applause,  and  Dr.  Hiller  records  that  at  its'  first  rehearsal  the 
drummer's  place  was  foimd  to  be  vacant,  upon  which  Mendelssohn 
“  jumped  on  to  the  platform,  seized  the  drumsticks,  and  beat  as 
good  a  roll  as  any  drummer  in  the  Old  Guard.”  His  connexion 
with  this  splendid  orchestra  was  terminated  by  the  withdrawal  of 
his  “  Reformation  Symphony,”  which  failed  to  please  the  musicians. 
“  To  a  certaint  extent,”  says  Dr.  Hiller,  “  the  composer  pro¬ 
bably  came  round  to  this  opinion,”  but  in  the  Paris  days  he 
was  t  ery  fond  of  it,  and  its  quiet  shelving  certainlv  pained 
him.  Hiller,  Chopin,  and  Liszt  were  his  chief  companions. 
Cherubini  he  saw  occasionally;  Meyerbeer  seldom.  Of  these 
eminent  men,  and  Mendelssohn’s  intercourse  with  them  om- 
author  has  nothing  to  tell  but  what  is  of  the  most  commonplace 
kind.  Of  the  former  Mendelssohn  once  said : — “  You  would  fancy 
that  a  man  could  not  be  a  great  composer  without  sentiment,  heart 
01  feeling,  but  I  declare  tbat  Cherubini  makes  everything  out  of 
his  head  alone  ” — not  a  very  profound  criticism  on  the  author  of 
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Medea  and  Les  Deux  Journees.  Of  Meyerbeer  Dr.  Hiller  bas 
nothing  more  interesting  to  record  than  that  be  ■wore  bis  bail-  in 
tbe  same  style  as  Mendelssohn,  who  was  often  teased  about  bis 
likeness  to  tbe  composer  of  Robert,  until  at  last  be  went  out 
one  morning  and  returned  with  his  hair  “  absolutely  cropt.” 

In  tbe  spring  of  1836  Dr.  Hiller  was  present  at  the  Lower 
Rhine  Musical  Festival  in  Diisseldorf,  at  which  St.  Paul  was 
performed  for  tbe  first  time,  under  Mendelssohn's  direction.  Later 
in  tbe  same  year  came  Rossini’3  visit  to  Frankfort,  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn's  introduction  to  him  at  tbe  Hillers’  bouse.  When  Felix 
appeared,  Rossini  received  him  with  marked  respect.  He  wanted 
Mendelssohn  to  play  to  him,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
meet  next  morning.  These  meetings  were  often  repeated,  and  it 
was  quite  charming  to  Dr.  Hiller  to  see  how  Felix,  though  in¬ 
wardly  resisting,  was  each  time  afresh  obliged  to  yield  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  amiability  of  the  maestro.  “  I  cannot  deny  the  fact,” 
says  our  author  in  a  naive  tone  of  apology,  “  but  Felix,  with  his 
juvenile  looks,  playing  his  compositions  to  a  composer  whose 
melodies  just  then  ruled  the  whole  world  of  song,  was  in  a  certain 
measure  ostensibly  acting  an  inferior  part.”  The  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  Rossini  on  the  musical  world  of  Frankfort  seems  to  have 
been  prodigious.  Some  of  the  musicians  were  “  ready  to  faint 
with  fear  and  surprise  ”  when  he  appeared,  and  it  was  comic  to  see 
how  each  did  his  best  to  shine  before  the  great  leader  of  the  light 
Italian  school.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  following  year  from 
Leipzig,  whither  Mendelssohn  had  gone  to  conduct  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts,  we  find  him  criticizing  a  work  of  Hiller’s  with 
friendly  frankness : — 


I  dislike  [he  writes]  nothing  more  than  finding  fault  with  a  man’s 
nature  or  talent ;  it  only  depresses,  and  worries,  and  does  no  good  ;  one 
cannot  add  a  cubit  to  one’s  stature  ;  all  striving  and  struggling  are  useless 
there  ;  one  has  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  the  responsibility  rest  with  God. 
But  in  a  work  like  the  present,  where  all  the  themes,  everything  which  is 
talent  or  inspiration  (call  it  what  you  will),  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and  im¬ 
pressive,  and  the  development  alone  is  not  good,  then  I  think  it  may  not  be 
passed  over ;  there  I  think  that  blame  can  never  be  misplaced — that  is  the 
point  where  one  can  improve  oneself  and  one’s  work  ;  and  as  I  believe  that 
a  man  with  splendid  capacities  is  under  an  obligation  to  become  something 
great,  and  that  it  may  be  justly  called  his  own  Vault  if  he  does  not  develop 
himself  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  means  given  him,  I  also  believe  it 
ought  to  be  the  same  with  a  piece  of  music  ...  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
no  musician  can  make  his  thoughts  or  his  talents  different  to  what  Heaven 
has  made  them  ;  but  I  also  know  that  if  Heaven  has  given  him  good  ones, 
he  must  also  be  able  to  develop  them  properly. 

Here  Mendelssohn  draws  a  distinction  between  the  inborn 
power  and  the  power  that  may  be  acquired  by  study.  No  one 
doubts  that  a  composer,  like  a  poet,  must  be  born.  The  question 
is,  where  does  the  inborn  power  end  and  the  power  of  workman¬ 
ship  begin  ?  According  to  Mendelssohn’s  opinion,  all  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  invention  of  melody  belongs  to  the  first  power, 
and  all  that  concerns  development  to  the  second.  Hiller's  view 
seems  to  us  the  more  correct  one.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider 
development  as  less  dependent  on  original  genius  than  invention. 
In  the  best  works  of  the  five  great  masters— Bach,  Handel,  Haycln, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  an)’  separation 
between  invention  and  treatment.  As  soon  as  such  a  separation  is 
discernible,  the  music  is  no  longer  great.  We  attribute  far  too 
much  to  artistic  education  and  development  if  we  see  nothin0*  in 
natural  gifts,  when  they  are  in  any  way  remarkable,  beyond°the 
mere  power  of  inventing  melodies.  Although  inaccurate,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Mendelssohn  is  interesting  to  read,  because,  as  Dr.  Hiller 
points  out,  it  had  its  source  “  in  his  own  harmonious  nature  and 
perfectly  matured  artistic  education.”  He  possessed  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree  that  indefatigableness  which  made  him  devote  the 
minutest  care,  as  well  as  the  greatest  energy,  to  attaining  his  ideal ; 
and  this  leads  him  to  exaggerate  the  province  of  industrv  and  restrict 
the  province  of  genius. 

In  1 838  Mendelssohn  writes  to  Hiller  from  Berlin,  whither  he 
has  gone  to  introduce  his  wife  to  various  members  of  his  family 
He  has  been  to  the  theatre  to  hear  Gluck’s  Armida,  and  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  performance  by  a  mass  of  thoroughly  trained  musicians 
and  singers  suggests  a  contrast  between  the  musical  advantages  ol 
small  towns  and  of  capitals.  “  I  was  obliged  to  say  to  myself  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  small  towns  and  small  means 
and  small  circles.”  This  opinion,  however,  had  soon  to  be  retracted 
‘_The  very  day  after  they  gave  a  so-called  Beethoven  Memoriai 
Festival,  and  played  his  A  Major  Symphony  so  atrociously  that  I 
had  soon  to  beg  many  pardons  of  my  small  town  and  my  small 
means."’  The  atmosphere  and  surroundings  of  Berlin  seem  to 
him  to  explain  the  “  coarseness  and  effrontery  ”  of  the  playing  the 
“nature  of  the  Prussian  official  being  about  as  well  suited 
ior  music  as  a  strait  waistcoat  is  for  a  man.”  “  It  all  han°*s 
together  with  the  sand,  the  situation,  and  the  official  life.”  In  the 
following  year  Hiller  visited  the  Mendelssohns  at  Leipzig  His 
sketch  of  musical  life  at  Leipzig  and  the  extraordinary  impulse  it 
had  received  from  Mendelssohn's  influence  is  the  most  interestin°* 
part  Ox  the  work.  Symphonies  and  overtimes  were  the  prominent 
feature  m  the  programmes.  At  one  of  the  first  Gewandhaus  Con¬ 
certs  which  he  attended  a  half-improvised  performance  of  the  four 
t0  ^delio  took  place.  Many  novelties  were  introduced. 
At  the  Quartett  evenings,  Mendelssohn’s  playing  of  the  music  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  his  improvising,  was  incom¬ 
parably  beautiful  Ernst  and  Liszt  in  turn  enchanted  Leipzig 
audiences.  Dr.  Hiller  draws  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  latter  “  eiid- 
ing*  along  the  platform  to  the  piano  dressed  in  the  most  elegant 
Btyle  and  as  lithe  and  slender  as  a  tiger  cat,”  and  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  impression  made  by  his  playing  Schubert's  Erl  Sonic,, 
when  “half  the  people  stood  up  on  their  chairs.”  Durin°*  this 


winter  (1840)  Mendelssohn  was  principally  engaged  in  composing 
his  Lob-gesang.  Of  the  infinite  pains  which"  he  took  with  his 
work  down  to  the  smallest  details.  Dr.  Hiller  was  a  constant 
witness.  One  night  he  found  him  in  a  feverish  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  learnt  on  inquiiy  that  he  had  been  sitting  up  four  hours 
“  trying  to  alter  a  few  bars  in  a  song,”  and  could  not  do  it.  He 
had  made  twenty  different  versions,  the  greater  number  of  which 
would  have  satisfied  most  people. 

When  Mendelssohn  was  summoned  in  1843  to  Berlin  by  the 
late  King  ol  Prussia,  he  was  succeeded  by  Hiller  in  the  direction  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts.  In  spite  of  their  long  friendship. 
Mendelssohn  confessed  to  feeling  a  pang  at  the  sight  of  one  who 
was  to  fill  the  place  which  he  so  loved  and  gave  up  so  unwillingly. 
He  was  drawn  to  Berlin  by  his  promise,  and  to  Leipzig  by  his 
inclination.  .  A  coolness  ensued  between  the  friends  which  put  an 
end  to  their  intercourse  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  composer's 
life.  .  bile  regretting  this,  as  one  of  the  greatest  losses  he  could 
sustain,  Dr.  Hiller  consoles  himself  with  the  knowledge  that 
Mendelssohn  s  feelings  towards  him  remained  unchanged.  Even 
during  his  last  illness  his  thoughts  reverted  with  sympathy  to  his 
friend,  who  had  just  been  appointed  musical  director  at  Diisseldorf. 
A  week  after  his  death  Dr.  Hiller  came  to  Leipzig  to  visit  his 
widow.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  concert  to  his  memory : — 

There  stood  the  orchestra  [says  Dr.  Hiller  pathetically],  the  chorus,  the 
audience  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  inspired  by  Mendelssohn— tliey 
made  their  music  and  played  and  sang — and  only  a  few  days  before  thev 
had  followed  his  corpse  to  the  church.  I  could  hardly  listen  to  the  music. 
His  last  song,  most  touchingly  sung  by  Madame  Frege,  is  all  that  I  re¬ 
member  of  it.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  there  should  so  soon 
again  be  music  in  that  Gewandhaus  Concert-room. 

In  some  concluding  remarks  Dr.  Hiller  deprecates  the  view  that 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  by  which  Mendelssohn  from  his  birth 
was  surrounded,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  detract  from  his  merits 
and  his  fame.  The  more  free  a  man  is  from  mean  cares,  the  less 
incentive  he  has  to  work  ;  and  so  a  stronger,  because  a  more  in¬ 
dependent,  force  of  will  is  needed  to  produce  great  things ,  out  of 
wealth  than  out  of  poverty. 

The  modest  tone  of  this  book  goes  far  to  disarm  criticism,  but 
we  cannot  part  with  it  without  again  expressing  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  the  greater  part  of  its  contents.  Now  and  then  one 
lights  on  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  surrounding  stubble  ;  as  when 
Mendelssohn, tailring  of  Handel,  observes  that  “one  might  imagine 
he  had  ^  different  musical  drawers  for  choruses,  one  labelled 
‘warlike,  another  ‘  heathen,’ a  third  ‘  religious,’ and  so  on.”  One 
pretty  anecdote  is  recorded  as  illustrative  of  Mendelssohn’s  admira¬ 
tion  ior  W  eber.  TV  hen  the  latter  composer  came  to  Berlin  to 
conduct  the  performance  of  Freischiits,  Mendelssohn  did  not 
dare  to  approach  him,  and  once  when  Weber  was  driving  to  the 
Mendelssohns’  house  after  a  rehearsal,  and  wanted  to  take  Felix 
with  him,  he  obstinately  refused  the  honour,  and  then  ran  home- 
by  a  short  cut  at  such  a  pace  as  to  be  able  to  open  the  door  for  the 
Herr  Hof-Capellmeister  on  his  arrival.  To  Wagner  and  his  school 
Mendelssohn  refers  in  a  tone  of  modified  sympathy.  “  I  am 
afraid,'  he  says,  “  that  a  great  deal  becomes  exaggerated  in  that 
quarter;  and  just  those  musicians  whom  I  know  to  be  conscien¬ 
tious  people  increase  my  fears  not  a  little.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
any  connected  things  out  of  his  operas,  and  I  always  think  they 
must  be  better  than  people  say.  Talent  he  has  most  certainly. ' 
Finally,  there  is  an  historical  interest  in  the  following  “recollec¬ 
tion  ”  “  One  evening  I  found  Felix  deep  in  the  Bible.  ‘  Listen,’ 

he  said,  and  he  then  read  to  me,  in  a  gentle  and  agitated  voice,  the 
passage  from  the  First  Book  of  Kings  beginning  with  the  words 
‘  An<l  behold  the  Lord  passed  by.’  ‘"Would  not  that  be  splendid 
for  an  oratorio  P  ’  he  exclaimed ;  and  it  did  become  part— the  most 
sublime  part — of  the  Elijah.” 


A  QUIET  CORNER  OF  ENGLAND.* 


1\/r AATY  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question  why  English- 
_LVJ_  men  go  abroad  in  search  of  scenery  and  architecture.  Those 
which  refer  the  fact  to  merely  accidental  causes,  such  as  the  badness 
of  English  hotels,  or .  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  think 
little  of  that  which  lies  at  their  doors,  may  be  dismissed  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice.  So  universal  a  tendency  must  have  its  ori°*in  in 
a  genuine  preference,  of  some  kind,  though  that  preference0  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  first  instance,  and  have  been  unintelli- 
gently  adopted  by  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  it 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  the  taste  for  foreign  travel  is  °*enerated 
by  the  concomitants  of  the  journey ;  that  we  go  to  see  Continental 
cities  and  Continental  landscapes  not  because  we  think  them  better 
than  our  own,  but  because  our  jaded  brains  require  a  °reater 
change  of  scene  than  can  be  had  without  seeing  strang*e  faces  and 
hearing  strange  tongues.  This  is  true  no  doubt  up  to  a  certain 
point,. but  it  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  whole  intelli°*ent 
minority  ot  foreign  travellers.  Weariness  of  brain  is  not  a  uni¬ 
versal  disease,  nor  are  all  forms  of  it  judiciously  treated  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  intellectual  stimulants.  In  the  introduction  to  A 
Quiet  Corner  of  England  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  undertakes  to  su°- 
gest  a  new  explanation.  The  restlessness  of  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  thinks,  has  acted  upon  our  taste  for  scenery  and 
architecture  in  much  . the  same  way  that  brandy  acts  upon  the 

palate.  It  has  dulled  it  to  all  delicate  and  evanescent  flavours : _ 

Our  minds  are  less  open  than  in  earlier  and  simpler  ages  to  those  subtle 
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influences  of  nature  and  of  art  which  thrive  upon  daily  and  hourly  as¬ 
sociation,  and  which  move  us  more  slowly  and  more  unconsciously,  but  not 
less  effectively,  than  those  of  a  striking  character.  ...  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  believe,  rather  than  on  account  of  any  essential  superiority, 
that  the  more  imposing  forms  of  Continental  landscape  and  the  more 
colossal  productions  of  foreign  architecture  are  so  commonly  preferred  in 
the  present  day. 

This  is  a  true  description  of  a  modern  habit  of  mind ;  but  we 
are  not  so  sure  that,  even  when  its  truth  has  been  recognized,  Mr. 
Champneys  will  be  much  nearer  the  aim  he  proposes  to  himself. 
That  aim  is  to  challenge  more  general  appreciation  for  the 
“  modest  and  homely  landscape  and  architecture  of  ourowncountry.” 
But  these  subtle  influences  of  nature  and  art  which  thrive  upon 
daily  and  hourly  association  are  hardly  to  be  realized  in  the 
course  of  a  short  holiday.  A  remedy  which  can  only  be  taken 
in  infinitesimal  doses  usually  requires  a  prolonged  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  make  it  effective.  The  emotions  engendered  in  a  quiet 
and  homely  atmosphere  may  be  wholesome  and  enduring ;  but  Mr. 
Champneys  himself  admits  that  those  whose  association  with  either 
landscape  or  art  is  only  occasional,  “  naturally  find  grandeur  more 
effective  than  modesty,  scale  more  easy  to  appreciate  than  senti¬ 
ment.”  The  drawing  which  hangs  over  your  own  mantelpiece  may 
have  greater  merits  than  many  large  pictures,  but  it  might  be 
rightly  passed  over  in  a  gallery.  We  are  not  sure,  again,  whether 
Mr.  Champneys  has  not  too  much  taken  for  granted  that  the  most 
delicate  and  tranquil  influences  of  nature  and  art  are  necessarily 
the  highest.  They  may  be  the  best  to  live  among,  without  being 
for  that  reason  the  best  to  choose  for  those  short  periods  which  are 
all  that  most  of  us  can  devote  to  holiday-making.  Take,  for 
example,  the  “  impression  of  amphibiousness,”  so  admirably  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Champneys  as  attaching  to  Romney  Marsh : — 

Not  only  do  the  more  obvious  and  practical  conditions  lend  themselves 
to  this  effect,  such  as  the  elaborate  system  of  dams  and  deeply-cut  drains 
tilled  with  brackish  water,  the  insular  look  of  the  little  hamlets  and  village 
churches,  the  arrangements  of  rustic  bridges  and  stepping-stones,  set  by  the 
faithful  of  long-forgotten  times,  that  they  might  worship  dry-shod,  safe  from 
the  water  of  flood-tides  now  ebbed  for  ever  ;  but  the  more  subtile  effects  are 
as  those  upon  the  sea.  You  see  the  storm  gathering  in  the  distance,  and  it 
sweeps  over  the  equal  ground  self-contained,  solid,  and  detached,  neither 
distorted  nor  delayed  by  any  prominence  ;  the  wind  blows  steady  and  undi¬ 
verted  ;  and  the  countryman,  who  shows  you  a  circuitous  path  to  some 
distant  object  on  the  open  plain,  has  some  story  to  tell  of  former  perils  by 
sea.  The  farmers  keep  a  few  boats,  and  the  retired  sailors  become  farmers 
or  farm-labourers,  and  the  old  houses  far  inland  arc  specially  and  elaborately 
planned  for  hiding  smugglers  and  smuggled  goods.  Moreover  the  sea, 
though  from  the  dead  level  it  is  actually  unseen,  is  constantly  present 
to  the  imagination  as  a  haunting  influence,  and  to  the  senses  as  a  bright 
horizon  of  reflected  light ;  And  the  sea-shore  is  marked  here  and  there  by  a 
low  line  of  white-washed  cottages  and  a  flagstaff. 

Any  one  who  has  a  real  love  for  the  sea  has  felt  how  much  dignity 
is  given  to  an  unbroken  level  by  the  knowledge  that  where  it  ends 
the  land  ends  also.  Nothing  vulgarizes  the  sea.  Even  the  pier  at  a 
watering-place,  with  its  tawdry  stalls  and  exaggerated  finery,  is  saved 
by  the  recollection  of  those  winter  nights  when  the  cold  spray 
comes  dashing  over  it,  and  the  whole  structure  shakes  under  the 
battering-rams  which  the  waves  every  moment  send  against  it. 
Mr.  Champneys  is  quite  right  therefore  in  striking  the  note  of  am¬ 
phibiousness  when  he  wishes  to  enlist  his  readers’  sympathies  for 
what  they  might  otherwise  think  commonplace  scenery.  And 
it  would  certainly  be  well  if  those  of  us  who  live  among  this 
scenery,  or  from  circumstances  are  often  led  to  visit  it,  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  charms  which  are  to  be  found  in  it  by  those  who 
care  to  look  for  them.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  are 
not  so  circumstanced  would  do  well  to  visit  it  as  a  matter  of  choice. 
To  take  an  example  from  literature,  Miss  Austen  is  in  her  own 
sphere  as  eminent  a  writer  as  George  Eliot,  and  readers  who  can 
take  up  either  again  and  again  may  read  Miss  Austen’s  novels  three 
times  l'or  once  that  they  read  George  Eliot’s.  But  a  man  who  had 
only  time  to  read  a  single  novel  would  be  badly  advised  if  he  read 
Emma  rather  than  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  There  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  revelation  in  scenery  and  architecture  of  the  grandest 
order,  which  is  wanting  in  more  ordinary  landscapes  and  buildings, 
beautiful  as  in  themselves  these  often  are.  A  busy  man  who  took 
Mr.  Champneys  for  a  guide  in  his  holidays  might  perhaps  miss  this 
source  of  enlightenment  altogether. 

This  only  applies  to  the  abstract  soundness  of  Mr.  Champneys’s 
counsel.  That  it  is  well  that  such  advice  should  be  given  we  have 
no  doubt  at  all.  The  tendency  of  modern  travel  is  all  the  other 
way,  and  even  if  a  few  should  be  led  to  conceive  an  exaggerated 
preference  for  quiet  scenery,  it  is  better  than  that  it  should,  as  now, 
be  passed  over  by  so  many  to  whom,  if  they  had  learned  to  study  it 
more  carefully,  it  might  have  yielded  genuine  and  abiding  enjoy¬ 
ment.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  question  upon  which 
we  are  entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Champneys.  “  Whether,”  he  says, 
“  it  be  the  result  of  familiarity  or  of  hereditary  association,  it  is 
certain  that,  for  me  at  least,  the  more  homely  and  vernacular 
English  buildings  possess  a  poetry  and  sentiment  which  I  can  find 
in  those  of  no  other  country  that  I  know.”  Mr.  Champneys  does 
not  undertake  to  decide  whether  this  appreciation  is  absolute  or 
relative.  It  is  enough  for  him  as  a  practical  artist  that  “  it  is  likely 
to  be  shared  by  the  majority  of  those  for  whom  he  works,  to 
many  of  whom  reproductions  of  foreign  styles  must  be  strange 
and  void  of  association.”  From  an  architectual  point  of  view  this 
is  both  true  and  important.  To  determine  how  far  a  foreign  style 
can  be  used  for  new  work  in  this  country  is  far  more  difficult 
problem  than  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  with  what  modifi¬ 
cations  English  architecture  of  former  ages  can  be  reproduced  at 
the  present  day.  Modern  artists  have  not  been  so  uniformly  or  so 


conspicuously  successful  in  dealing  with  this  latter  question  that 
they  can  safely  go  on  to  the  other.  In  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  English  builders  of  a  past  generation,  contemporary  architects 
have  at  least  the  advantage  of  following  traditions  which  are  of 
home  growth.  And  for  some  time  to  come  it  seems  as  though  the 
following  of  tradition  would  be  the  wisest  thing  for  an  architect 
to  aim  at.  It  is  so  in  part  because  the  choice  seems  very  much 
to  lie  between  following  tradition  himself,  and  making  it  so  far 
as  in  him  lies  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  follow  it.  If  he  has 
not  the  reverential  temper  which  exposes  a  man  to  be  set  down  as 
a  mere  copyist,  he  will  probably' have  the  iconoclastic  temper  which 
leads  a  man  to  become  a  restorer.  As  it  is,  it  would  have 
been  a  wonderful  gain  for  art  if  tire  admiration  for  old 
buildings  could  have  remained  dormant  a  generation  longer.  A 
few  more  of  them  might  perhaps  have  been  destroyed  through  sheer 
ignorance,  but  a  far  greater  number  would  have  escaped  that  subtler 
form  of  destruction  which  leaves  the  substance  of  a  building  intact 
and  only  removes  the  characteristic  details  which  give  it  a  great  part 
of  its  artistic  value.  Perhaps  an  architect  here  and  there  may  be 
induced  to  be  a  little  more  conservative  in  the  matter  of  restora¬ 
tion  by  considering  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Champneys  reminds 
him  that  he  cannot  eat  his  cburch  and  have  it : — 

An  unrestored  church  has  about  it  all  the  charm  of  infinite  possibilities 
unrealized.  All  that  the  past  has  left  it  is  there.  All  that  the  future  can 
do  for  it  may  be  created  by  the  imagination.  It  is  not  only  in  questions  of 
restoration  that  ive  hesitate  to  discount  the  possible  for  the  actual.  It  is  an 
intelligent  and  harmless  amusement,  both  for  professional  and  amateur 
architects,  to  effect  restorations  of  the  most  thorough  and  complete  kind  on 
the  tablets  of  the  brain  or  even  upon  paper.  1  know  of  few  more  interesting 
pastimes  than  for  a  number  of  architects,  archeologists,  and  admiring  dilet¬ 
tanti,  to  visit  an  ancient  building,  and  there  to  enter  upon  a  tournament 
of  imaginary  restorations,  provided  only  that  there  be  an  absolute  prede¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  its  owners  and  guardians  to  carry  out  no  single 
one  of  the  suggestions.  Otherwise  the  game  is  played  with  too  heavy  a 
stake  to  be  an  innocent  amusement,  with  a  property  to  wit  of  future  ages, 
of  quite  immeasurable  value. 

Mr.  Ckampneys's  descriptions  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  are  full  of 
interest.  Their  merit  is  that  they  are  studies  as  well  as  descrip¬ 
tions.  They  evince  a  genuine  desire  to  get  at  the  heart  of  ancient 
work.  The  writer  is  not  content  with  merely  cataloguing  all  the 
variations  he  comes  across,  in  order  to  have  a  fuller  bag  of  patterns 
into  which  to  dip  his  hand  the  next  time  he  has  occasion  to  use 
them  ;  he  tries  to  trace  each  variation  to  its  root  in  the  endless  in¬ 
ventiveness  and  fertility  of  a  living  style.  An  example  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  his  description  of  the  doorways  in  the  Ypres  tower 
at  Rye : — 

The  elasticity  of  the  Gothic  styles,  which  allowed  each  practical  feature 
to  gain  its  appropriate  expression,  has  perhaps  been  scarcely'  adequately 
appreciated  by  the  most  devoted  practical  exponents  of  Gothic.  .  .  Some¬ 
how  or  other  unconsciousness  and  elasticity  are,  of  all  others,  the  elements 
of  effect  which  seem  most  foreign  to  the  contemporary  mind. 

The  modern  architect  has  his  formulas  drawn  from  the  best  sources 
for  a  great  number  of  situations,  but  whenever  a  new  situation  pre¬ 
sents  itself  he  is  often  hopelessly  at  a  loss.  The  reason  in  part  is 
that  he  has  studied  the  deeds  of  the  old  workmen  more  than  their 
motives.  Mr.  Champneys  makes  his  studies  a  text  for  more  than 
one  attack  on  the  mistakes  of  modern  art.  He  is  specially  and 
justly  severe  on  the  English  tendency  to  strip  churches  of  all  orna¬ 
mentation  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  furniture.  This 
tendency  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  legal  and  theological  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  English  churches  are  ordinarily  built,  but,  as 
Mr.  Champneys  truly  says,  “  a  modern  designer  who  kept  before  his 
imagination  the  complete  and  perfect  ideal  would  probably  make  a 
very  different  use  of  his  limited  opportunities  to  one  who  recognized 
only  the  mere  permanent  and  constructional  conditions.”  The 
difference  in  the  impressions  left  on  the  mind  by  English  and  by 
foreign  churches  is  attributable  to  this  more  than  to  any  other 
cause.  It  used  to  be  set  down  to  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
church  was  left  open  all  day  and  every  day,  and  so  acquired  a 
homelike  aspect  unattainable  by  churches  which  were  shut  up 
all  the  week.  But  it  is  a  common  thing  now  for  English 
churches  to  be  as  continuously  open  as  foreign  churches,  and  yet  the 
homelike  aspect  is  as  much  wanting  as  ever.  The  reason  is,  that 
in  foreign  churches  the  principal  altar  and  the  great  central  spaces 
are  reserved  for  the  functions  which  gather  together  crowded  con¬ 
gregations,  while  the  occasional  worshippers  tend  to  make  little 
nooks  for  themselves  in  side  chapels  or  round  subordinate  altars. 
Consequently  there  is  never  that  empty  look  about  a  foreign  church 
which  there  is  about  an  English  church  whenever  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  full.  If  the  choir  is  deserted  there  will  be  what,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  space,  is  quite  a  throng  in  front  of  an  image  fixed 
against  a  transept  pillar.  If  the  high  altar  is  left  dark,  lights  will 
be  burning  and  voices  murmuring  in  some  recess  at  the  far  end  of 
the  nave.  After  all  needful  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
difference  between  English  and  foreign  ritual,  the  fact  will  remain 
that  architects  and  restorers  have  gone  much  further  in  the 
direction  of  stripping  churches  than  they  were  bound  to  go 
either  by  law  or  custom.  In  their  reasonable  dislike  of  high 
pews  and  three-deckers  they  have  set  to  work  as  though 
the  ideal  of  a  correct  church  were  a  building  gutted  by  a 
recent  fire  which  had  been  got  under  before  the  walls  were 
injured.  Not  a  wooden  screen  has  been  spared,  not  a  hint  of 
mystery  has  been  left  undisturbed.  The  great  object  has  been  to 
show  everything  at  once,  to  bring  the  east  wall  and  the  west  door 
into  the  greatest  apparent  proximity,  by  removing  everything  that 
broke  up  the  intervening  space  and  helped  the  imagination  to  take 
in  what  a  world  oi  art  and  devotion  lay  between  those  two  boun- 
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daries.  As  services  multiply  and  become  more  varied  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  the  same  parts  of  a  great  church  should  be  resorted 
to  for  all  of  them.  If  something  like  a  fourth  part  of  a  cathedral 
is  the  utmost  that  can  ordinarily  be  filled,  why  should  not  each 
quarter  have  its  share  of  use  ? 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  Mr.  Champneys  without  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  illustrations  and  the  general  appearance  of  his  book. 
A  Quiet  Corner  of  England  ought  to  be  as  popular  with  the  givers 
as  with  the  readers  of  books.  It  would  make  a  more  than  com¬ 
monly  attractive  volume  even  if  it  were  not  filled  with  subtle 
and  suggestive  observations  upon  art  and  scenery  and  the  relations 
which  each  bears  to  the  other. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

TWO  CLASSES  arc  held  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  each  year,  for  the  convenience 
of  Gentlemen  who  are  preparing  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  at  the  University  ol 
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(1.)  CLASSICS,  FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  and  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TOIIY-MALCOLM  LAING,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

(2.)  MATHEMATICS  and  NATURAL  PIIILOSOPIIY—The  Rev.  J.  T.  BELL,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

(3.)  CHEMISTRY— T.  ELTOFT,  F.C.S. 

The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

Mr.  LAING  also  holds  a  Class  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  of  Apothecaries'  Hall. 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. 

A  CLASS  in  the  Subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  is  held  from 
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CHEMISTRY-H.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Ph.D. 
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ZOOLOGY  and  COMPARATIVE  ANATOM Y— NORMAN  MOORE,  M.B.,  Cantab.,  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the  Hospital. 

MECHANICAL  and  NATURAL  PIIILOSOPIIY-P.  J.  HENSLEY, M.D., Cantab., Fellow 
of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  and  Natural  Pnilosophy  to 
the  Hospital. 
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TP CLECTIC  DEBATING  SOCIETY.— TWENTIET 

Ait.lnh’E^TV.N  Yhe  next  MEETING  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  at  1  Adam  Stre 
^  wl  't ^  Evening,  the  28th  instant,  when  the  subject  for  discussion  wi 

cMon  S  t  ves  T  ?™t,tude  for  his  Inaugural  Address  to  the  British  As: 

ciation  at  Belfast.  Visitorsare  invited  to  attend  the  Debate,  which  will  commence  at  7  3ft  v 
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Principles  and  Practice  on  Education." 

The  regular  Lectures  will  begin  on  Thursday.  February  11,  at  Seven  o’clock.  P.M.,  and 
comprehend  (1)  the  Science,  (2;  the  Art,  and  (3)  the  History  of  Education,  and  the  Methods 
of  eminent  Educators. 
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whole  Course,  with  reduction  in  the  case  of  Elementary  Teachers. 
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C.  R.  HODGSON,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


V>  RIGHTO  N  COLLEGE. 

Patrons. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER.  |  The  Lord  LECONFIELD. 

The  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE.  I  The  Marquis  of  BRISTOL,  &c. 

President — The  Earl  of  CHICHESTER.  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Sussex. 


Chairman  of  the  Council— The  Rev.  J.  H.  NORTH,  M.A. 

Principal — The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG.  M.A.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s 

Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Brighton  College  offers  a  liberal  education  for  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

The  Classical  Division  is  that  usual  in  public  schools,  having  in  view  the  requirements  of  the 
Universities  and  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Modern  Division  has  been  organized  with  great  care,  and  provides  a  thorough  liberal  and 
practical  education  for  Boys  intended  tor  business  or  the  active  professions. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory  and  a  well-fitted  carpenter's  shop,  both  superintended  by  qualified 
instructors. 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Brighton,  the  school-rooms  are  large  and 
well  ventilated,  and  there  is  an  excellent  playground.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Boys  of  delicate  constitution. 

The  College  is  endowed  with  fifteen  Scholarships,  some  tenable  during  the  Pupils’  College 
career,  others  tenable  at  the  Universities  ot  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Terms  for  Boarders,  80  to  9ft  Guineas  per  annum,  according  to  age,  or  for  the  Sons  of  Clergy¬ 
men,  GO  to  70  Guineas.  For  Non-boarders,  £22  lfts.  to  £31  10s.  jier  annum. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Brighton  College,  Brighton. 


'THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE,  BRIGHTON. — Principal,  Dr. 

W.  PORTER  KNIGHTLEY,  F.C.P — The  Pupils  of  this  long-established  School  enjoy 
Hie  highest  educational  advantages  in  preparing  for  Mercantile  life,  as  well  as  for  the  various 
Competitive  Examinations,  whether  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  the  University 
Matriculation,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Military  Colleges,  or  direct  Commissions,  in  all  of  which 
Dr.  Kmghtley’s  Pupils  have  taken  Irgh  nlaces  in  the  Honour  List.  In  addition  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  training,  superior  health  conditions  are  secured  by  all  the  appliances  of  a 

well-arranged  Residence  in  this  favourite  Watering-place _ Prospectuses  of  Terms  and  Class- 

lists  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  personally  or  by  letter. 

T  II  E  E  A  s'  T  B  O  U  R  N  E  CO  LLEGE. 

“**  (By  the  Seaside  and  Sussex  Downs.)  Established  1867. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE.  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Ac.  &c. 

Head- Master — The  Rev.  THOMPSON  PORTMORE  (First  Classman  in  Classics),  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

The  ensuingTerm  will  commence  on  Friday.  January  21.  Any  information  eon  he  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Head-Master  or  to  Thomas  Holman,  Secretary,  Hurlingham,  Eastbourne. 

ELIZABETH  C  O  L  L  E  G  E,  G  U  ERNSEY. 

‘  Visitor— The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

A  aluable  University  Scholarships  and  College  Exhibitions  for  annual  competition. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages  and  the  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  Wool¬ 
wich,  Cooper’s  llill.  Control  Department.  Army  and  Navy,  and  Civil  Service. 

***  Next  Term  begins  February  1,  1875. 


SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE 

,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  £00  a  year.  One  of  £30,  and  One  of  £20,  will  be  held  oil 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1370 — Apply  to  the  BuitSAlt,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE.— HIGHER,"  LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS.  LONDON  CENTRE  (WOMEN).  June  14.  1870. -Candidates 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  before  March  5  to  Miss  Prideaux.  Local  Secretary. 
Goldsmiths  Hall,  E.C. _ 

MISS  MARY  LEECLI’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

I.  A  PIES  will  RE-OPEN,  Monday.  January  25,  at  14  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

THE  Misses  A.  and  K.  LEECH’S  SCHOOL  (late  Beljrrave 

Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN,  Monday,  January  25,  at  65  and  G6  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens  Square.  Hyde  Park,  W. 


information,  apply  to  M.A. ,38  Chancellor  Road,  W.  Dulwich. 


THE  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  Spring-  Grove,  Isleworth. — 

£LL  the  CANDIDATES  sent  up  from  the  College,  in  December  1874,  for  Examination 
to  the  K.M.A.  of  Y\  oolwich,  and  for  First  Appointments  to  the  Army,  have  PASSED.  The 
Term  begins  on  the  day  of  entrance — The  Principal,  Captain  Charles  d’Aubois,  R.F.E. 


ABINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). — 

An  Old  Foundation  with  University  Scholarships,  large  new  Buildings,  extensive 
Grounds,  and  every  convenience.  A  Public  School  Training  is  given  on  moderate  terms, 
lupils  return  to  the  Schoolhouse  on  Wednesday,  January  20,  and  previously  Two  Entrance 
scholarships  are  offered  to  New  Boys  for  Competition — Apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head- 


L>0 1 AL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Ilenley-on-Tkames  (founded 

1604).— The  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday,  January  25.  Terms,  £60  and  £70 
per  annum.  Course  of  Education  :  Classical  and  Modern.  Extensive  grounds  and  premises 
Three  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  for  Open  Competition  on  Tuesday. 
January  2G — I  or  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

GIG  NOR  N.  PERINI,  who  has  had  ten  years  of  very  successful 

IT  Experience  in  teaching  Italian  and  French  to  Candidates  for  the  higher  Competitive 
Examinations,  can  receive  or  visit  another  PUPIL.— 2G1  Hampstead  Road.  N.W. 
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A  RMY  and  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS,  UNIVERSE 

TIES,  &c — V  highly-qualified  TUTOR,  Graduate  (in  double  Honours)  of  Cambridge, 
receives  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS,  on  moderate  terms,  at  his  Rooms  at  the  West  End.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  Ask i x,  Sackville  Street.  Piccadi lly. _ _ 

T^AIRFIELd7hORNSEY,  near  London,  N.— Mr.  LANCELOT 

WALTON,  B.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  and 
Universities. _ 

A  RMY  DIRECT,  CONTROL,  and  WOOLWICH.— Rev.  Dr. 

HUGHES.  Wrang.  Cam.,  who  during  the  last  Twenty  Years  has  passed  Three  Hundred, 
has  VACANCIES.  Ample  Assistance  in  Sciences,  Classics,  &c _ Castlebar  Court,  Ealing.  W. 

nnO  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS _ Captain  CHAWNER,  (late  77th  Regiment)  will 

have  THREE  VACANCIES  after  the  December  Examinations.  Terms  on  application,  and 
references _ The  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence,  Alton,  Hants. _ _ 

A  MEMBER  of  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD  (Honours, 

Classical  Moderations,  and  Classical  Greats),  READS  with  PUPILS  in  London.— 
Address,  Zeno,  care  of  Mr.  Nutt.  270  Strand. _ 

AN  M.A.  (in  Classics)  of  the  University  of  London,  residing 

in  the  N.W.  Postal  District,  will  be  happy  to  give  Private  LESSONS  in  CLASSICS  or 
MATHEMATICS  to  Candidates  for  Matriculation  or  University  Degrees.— Address  (by 
letter)  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Wyon,  287  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

FOLKESTONE.— A  superior  HOME  is  offered  to  a  YOUTH 

who,  from  delicacy  of  constitution  or  other  causes^requires  special  care,  by  a  GENTLE¬ 
MAN  who  receives  a  few  private  Pupils  Address,  Mr.  R.,  42  Sandgate  Road. 


SE  D  B  E  R  G  II  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

This  School  has  been  reformed  under  a  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  is 
to  be  a  Classical  School  of  the  first  grade. 

The  Governors  will  now  appoint  a  IIEAD-MASTER. 

The  Stipend  of  the  Head-Master  is  thus  regulated  by  the  scheme  (Clause  50) :  “  The  Head- 
Master  shall  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £200  a  year.  He  shall  also  receive  head  money  calculated 
on  such  a  scale,  uniform  or  graduated,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the 
Governors,  being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £4  nor  more  than  £8  a  year  for  each  boy.  The 
payments  of  stipend  and  head  money  shall  be  made  terminally  or  quarterly,  as  the  Governors 
think  fit.  In  each  of  the  first  Three  years  from  the  date  of  this  scheme  the  Head-Master  shall 
receive  from  the  trust  a  total  income  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £400.’’ 

N.B _ The  “Head  Money”  is  for  the  present  fixed  at  £4  per  Scholar  in  the  School. 

The  Head-Master  will  have  the  use  of  the  Head-Master’s  House,  which  is  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  upwards  of  Forty  Boarders. 

The  Governors  will,  from  time  to  time,  fix  the  rate  of  payments  for  Boarders,  which,  exclusive 
of  Tuition  Fee,  cannot  under  the  scheme  exceed  £55  yearly. 

The  Ilead-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire.  Each 
Candidate  is  requested  to  state  his  age,  his  University  and  College,  the  year  in  which  he 
Graduated,  and  (with  precision)  his  place  in  the  Class  List,  and  if  married  or  single. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  Candidates  whose  age  does  not  exceed  Thirty-five. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  send  their  Testimonials  to  William  Robinson,  Solicitor, 
Sedbergh.  Yorkshire,  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  not  later  than  February  15,  1875.  Copies  of  the 
“  Scheme  ”  may  be  had  by  Candidates  on  application. 

Sedbergh ;  December  29,  1874. 


(CHELSEA  and  HACKNEY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS.— 

The  Council  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company,  Limited,  will  elect  early  in 
Marcl»  HEAD-MISTRESSES  for  the  above  Schools.  Duties  to  begin  soon  after  Easter. 
Salary  in  each  case  £250  per  annum,  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  10s.  on  each  Pupil  over  100. 

Testimonials  (copies),  printed  or  legibly  written,  to  be  sent,  on  or  before  February  15,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Company,  112  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,from  whom  further  particulars  can 
be  had. 


TO  CAPITALISTS.— WANTED  £1,000,  in  one  or  smaller 

sums,  to  complete  the  capital  of  a  COMPANY  formed  for  manufacturing  a  well-known 
Military  Weapon.  The  Profits  are  expected  to  pay  over  Cent,  per  Cent,  on  capital  ;  15  per 
cent,  is  guaranteed.  References  can  be  given  to  War  Office  and  Admiralty — Apply,  by  letter, 
to  Alpha,  care  of  Paddisou  &  Son,  Solicitors,  57  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. _ _ 

^TESTIMONIAL  to  PROFESSOR  KEY,  F.R.S.,  Head-Master 

of  University  College  School _ Professor  Key  having  completed  a  half-century  of  Pro¬ 

fessorial  life.  Forty-six  Years  of  which  have  been  spent  in  the  University  College,  where  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Latin  in  September  1828.  a  desire  has  been  expressed  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  event,  and  accordingly  a  Committee  has  been  formed  (with  power  to  add  to 
their  Number)  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.  The  Committee,  of  which  Lord  HELPER 
has  consented  to  act  as  Chairman ,  has  resolved  that  the  Testimonial  shall  consist  of  a  Bust  of 
Mr.  Key,  to  be  placed  in  the  University  College.  London.  Friends  and  Pupils  of  Mr.  Key.  as 
well  as  others  who  may  desire  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  Ins  Services  as  Head-Master  of 
the  School  and  Professor  of  the  College,  are  invited  to  forward  Contributions  of  any  amount 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Fund.  Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  at  the  Office 
of  the  College. 

Gentlemen  who  may  be  willing  to  act  on  the  Committee,  or  to  assist  in  collecting  Donations, 
are  requested  to  send  their  Names  and  Addresses  to 

PHILIP  MAGNUS,  B.Sc.,  B.A.,  lion.  Sec. 

2  Portsdown  Road,  London,  W. _ 

TTERULAM  CLUB.— The  Club  House  is  NOW  OPEN  at 

*  54  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.  The  entrance  fee  for  the  next  two  hundred  members  will 

be  five  guineas.  The  Annual  Subscription  for  town  members  is  six  guineas ;  for  country 
members  residing  beyond  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  from  town,  three  guineas  ;  and  for  members 
abroad,  two  guineas. 

_ JAMES  HUTTON,  Secretary. 

(TVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  aud  from  Brindisi, 

with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday _ Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur 

Street.  S.W. _ _ _ 

WEAK  INTELLECT.— CHILDREN  and  YOUTHS  of 

*  V  FEEBLE  INTELLIGENCE  (also  if  subject  to  Epileptic  fits)  are  received  in  a 
PRIVATE  ESTABLISHMENT  near  London.  Resident  Physician — Apply,  by  letter,  to 
R.  R.,  M.D.,  Marshall’s  Library,  50  Edgware  Road,  W.  _ _ * _ _ 

XTYDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

-* — Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin. 

For  Invalids  and  those  requiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 


BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

T/\7TNTER  at  the  GRANVILLE. — Replete  with  Home  comfort. 

»  *  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  and  Medical  Baths.  _  Billiard  and  Con¬ 
cert  Rooms  ;  American  Bowling  Alley  ;  beautiful  Views,  Sea  and  Shipping.  Table-d’hote 
6.30  p.m _ Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Ramsgate. _ _ 

At  ARGATE. — The  CARLTON,  fully  Licensed  Private  Hotel, 

Av-L  facing  the  Sea,  for  Boarders,  at  £3  3s.  per  week  the  Married,  or  two  Sisters,  £5  5s. 
Abstainers  are  especially  welcome.  To  keep  the  Hotel  Select  and  the  hour  of  Closing  Eleven, 
References  are  required  a  few  days  before  entrance. 

R.  KERR,  Proprietor. 


r* OAL  ECONOMISING  STOVES.— FENDERS,  FIREIRONS, 

KITCHEN  RANGES,  CIIIMNEY-PIECES,  and  COAL-BOXES. -WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  begs  to  draw  attention  to  his  large  stock  of  the  above,  and  especially  to  two  NEW 
PATENT  STOVES  for  economising  the' use  of  coal  (while  increasing  the  amount  of  heat), 
which  can  be  seen  in  operation  in  his  show-rooms.  In  one  of  these  stoves  the  coal  consumed  is 
only  one  pound  per  hour. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  .  9  .  to  15  18 

Bright  Steel  do .  3  12  .  to  36  .  . 

Bronzed  or  Black  Fenders  .  „  •  3  3  to  10  2 

Steel  and  Ormolu  do .  „  2  10  .  to  20  15 

Fireixons,  per  set .  •  4  6  to  10 

Chimney-pieces . 1  10  .  to  100  . 

Coal-boxes  .  »«  •  2  4  to  10  . 


FOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400  different 

Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
from  2s.  4d.  to  150s.  Plain  Black  open  Scoops,  from  2s.  -id.;  do.  do.,  zinc-lined, from  5s.  3d. ; 
covered  Box  Scoops,  from  6s.:  ditto,  with  Iland-Scoop,  from  8s.  (id.;  do.  do.,  with  fancy 
ornamentation,  from  14s.;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  22s.  to  150s.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron 
and  brass  mountings,  from  43s.  to  130s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, General  Furnishinglronmonger, by  appointment. to  II. R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards* of  850  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms, 
39  Oxford  Street.  W.;  1,  1a,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  mostdistant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  ata  small  fixedrate. 


THE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  XI, 000.000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  perann..  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  fVec  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

wiles  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman.  | 

pLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  LONDON.  S.W. 

City  BRANCH-MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  E.C. 


FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  .  £255,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  .  £1,945,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  Year  were  510,  assuring .  £332.931 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  .  £1  \7rtl 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was .  £323.871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  .  £3,321,127 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  .  £5,861,666 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 


Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole  term  Policies  on  healthy 
Lives  not  over  Sixty  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on  attaining  a  specified 
age. 

Invalid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  January  1877,  and  Persons  who  effect  New 
Policies  before  the  end  of  June  next  will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year’s  additional 
share  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 

REPORT,  1874. 

The  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1874,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at  either  of  the  Society’s 
Offices,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

rTHE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Chief  Offices-53  BEDFORD  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital,  over  £250,000. 

Central  Trustees. 

The  Right  non.  Lord  SANDHURST,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland. 

THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

M.  H.  CIIAYTOR,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Discount  Company,  and  Alliance  Bank. 
Auditor  of  the  Life  Assurance  Fund. 

W.  FARR,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Registrar-General’s  Office,  Somerset  House. 


The  Positive  Plan 

Is  to  make  the  Insurance  Clear,  Secure,  and  as  little  burthensome  to  the  Assured  as  possible — 

By  avoiding  all  useless  and  unfair  conditions  ; 

By]  setting  apart  in  Trust  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Premiums  and  other  Assets  in 
Government  Securities  to  meet  claims  as  they  fall  due  ; 

By  accepting  Moderate  Premiums  for  a  Limited  Number  of  Years,  or  spreading  the  pay¬ 
ments  over  a  longer  period,  as  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  Assur&nts  ; 

By  allowing  the  Assured  the  use,  according  to  his  necessities,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Premiums;  and 

By  making  the  Assurance  Transferable,  without  trouble  or  expense,  through  the 
medium  of  the  POSITIVE  Note,  which,  like  a  Bank  Note,  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
without  endorsement  or  other  formality. 


Forms  of  Application  for  Assurance,  the  Rates  of  Premium,  and  all  information  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

The  Policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  Travelling  anywhere,  by  any  mode  of 
conveyance,  and  of  Residence  in  any  part  of  the  World. 


THE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

LONDON_2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW — 50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 

For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Reduced  rates  of  Life  Premiums  for  foreign  residence. 

The  total  expenses  of  management  in  the  Life  department  are  less  than  Nine-and-a-half  per 
cent,  of  the  income. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


TMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


TONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chairman — HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office_73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


>  H  CE  N  1  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS. LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Promptand  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL  1 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD  J  Secretaries. 


Eagle  insurance  company. 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 


79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Premiums  and  Interest  .  £450,283 

Accumulated  Funds . £3,021.108 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than . £1,500,000. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Company’s  state  and  progress.  Prospectuses  and  Forms,  may  be 
had,  or  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  at  the  Oflice,  or  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents. 
Expenses  of  management  considerably  under  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary.  1 

A  CCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN. — Provide  against  the  Losses 

that  follow  by  taking  a  Policy  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
the  Oldest  aud  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Cornhill,  and  10  Regent 
Street, London.  WM.  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

TVTAPPIN  &  WEBB'S  A  1  SPOONS  and  FORKS. 

Guaranteed  to  last  Twenty  Years.  A  Written  Guarantee  given  to  every  Purchaser. 
OXFORD  STREET.  Nos.  7G,  77,  and  78,  WEST  END,  LONDON. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  CITY,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS.  THE  ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS, 
•SHEFFIELD. 

Costly  Illustrated  Catalogues  on  receipt  of  Twelve  Stamps. 

Smaller  Edition  post  free. 


THE 
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THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

MEETING  is  to  be  held  at  the  Reform  Club  on 
Wednesday  next  to  elect  the  new  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  such  an  election 
should  be  held  at  all  is  something  extraordinary,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Times  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  involves 
a  great  constitutional  innovation.  If  this  reasoning  was 
followed  to  its  conclusions,  it  would  appear  that  the  Crown 
ought  to  make  the  appointment ;  and  as  the  Crown  can  only 
act  under  the  advice  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  be  charged  with  the  singular  duty  of 
having  to  select  the  person  who  was  to  answer  his  speeches. 
The  election  of  a  Liberal  leader  in  the  Commons  by  a 
general  gathering  of  the  party  is  no  doubt  an  exceptional 
proceeding ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  made  are  very  exceptional.  It  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized  that  Lord  Granville  must  be  the  leader  of  the  party 
generally  ;  but  no  one  can  think  that  Lord  Granville  would 
be  acting  with  his  usual  prudence  and  good  sense  if  he  not 
only  was  the  first  person  to  recognize  himself,  but  signalized 
his  accession  to  his  new  office  by  venturing  on  so  great  a 
stretch  of  authority  as  to  nominate  the  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  even 
the  recognized  head  of  the  party  has  ever  thought  himself 
entitled  to  exercise  this  privilege.  Mr.  Disraeli  led  the 
Conservatives  in  the  Commons  after  the  death  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  simply  by  virtue  of  his  indisputable 
superiority,  and  Lord  Derby  waited  to  see  whether  there 
■was  any  one  to  contest  Mr.  Disraeli’s  superiority  before 
he  gave  the  tiny  benefit  of  his  approval  by  recognizing 
what  had  been  settled  without  him.  The  Conservative 
peers  some  years  ago  arranged  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
should  lead  them,  and  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  sanction  to  the  arrangement.  There  would 
now  be  no  difficulty  and  no  need  of  an  election  if  there  was 
any  one  conspicuously  fit  for  the  post.  It  is  simply  because 
there  is  no  one  conspicuously  fit  for  it  that  some  exceptional 
means  must  be  adopted  to  decide  who  is  thought  to  be  the 
least  unfit.  The  only  practicable  method  was  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  although  some  curious  questions  may  arise  as  to  who 
the  Liberal  members  are.  It  will  be  difficult  to  exclude  or 
to  include  the  Irish  Home  Rulers,  and,  if  they  are  included, 
it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  some  of  them  to  think  that  on  this 
occasion  at  least  they  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  Reform 
Club,  and  that  they  can  do  something  to  control  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  a  party  which  avowedly  recognizes  them  as 
the  source  of  its  greatest  danger.  But  if  the  Liberal 
members  are  to  elect,  the  whole  Liberal  party  can  amuse 
itself  with  trying  to  influence  the  election.  Local  Liberals 
have  been  short  of  pleasures  lately,  and  they  find  their 
spirits  rising  at  the  thought  that  they  may  claim  to  have 
something  to  say  in  the  awarding  of  what  they  consider  to 
be  a  great  political  prize.  They  have  easily  persuaded 
themselves,  step  by  step,  to  imagine  that  the  leadership  is 
a  benefit  conferred  on  an  individual,  and  that  they  ought 
to  decide  on  whom  it  is  to  be  conferred.  At  first  the 
correspondence  of  ardent  Liberals  was  confined  to 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Forster,  but  it  has  now  reached  a  much 
more  advanced  stage.  The  amateur  awarders  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  good  thing  for  some  one  to  get 
have  come  to  write  as  if  they  were  electing  a  Pope  or  the 
Head  of  a  College.  If  the  parties  of  the  two  best  men  are 
so  nearly  on  a  par  of  strength,  why,  they  urge,  should  not 
the  third  best  man  manage  to  slip  in  ?  Mr.  Goschen  is  the 


person  who  is  honoured  with  this  curious  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  his  supporters  hope  to  convince  the  friends  of 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Forster  that  they 
will  do  well  to  acquiesce  in  a  judicious  contrivance  by 
which  they  will  be  equally  satisfied  or  equally  dis¬ 
appointed.  A  party  which,  losing  Mr.  Gladstone,  selected 
its  third  best  man  to  watch  and  answer  Mr.  Disraeli,  would 
certainly  be  a  party  that  deserved  the  attentive  conside¬ 
ration  of  a  student  of  English  history. 

Lord  Hartington  has  found,  in  speaking  at  the  meeting 
held  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dodson,  an  opportunity  of  showing 
on  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Club  meeting  what  are  likely  to 
be  his  powers  and  his  views  if  he  is  made  the  Liberal 
leader  in  the  Commons.  His  speech  was  in  no  way  re¬ 
markable.  There  was  no  attempt  at  oratory  in  it,  and  no 
indication  of  the  ability  to  impress  a  new  policy  on  his 
party.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  was 
eminently  sensible.  If  Lord  Hartington  were  a  remarkable 
man,  he  would  have  made  a  more  remarkable  speech ; 
but  if  he  had  been  a  remarkable  man,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  having  an  indisputable  claim  to 
the  leadership.  The  very  difficulty  which  embarrasses  his 
party  is  that  they  have  no  remarkable  man,  nor  anything 
approaching  to  a  remarkable  man,  to  lead  them.  There 
are  no  tall  poppies  in  their  field.  If  Mr.  Forster  had  been 
at  Lewes,  he  would  probably  have  spoken  no  worse  than 
Lord  Hartington,  and  he  would  probably  have  spoken  no 
better.  If  Lord  Hartington’s  speech  is  criticized  minutely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Forster 
who  think  that  every  hole  picked  in  what  Lord  Hartington 
said  is  so  much  scored  to  the  credit  of  their  candidate, 
there  is  room  for  fault-finders.  Lord  Hartington  was  not 
quite  right  in  describing  Mr.  Disraeli’s  supposed  reference 
to  Count  Arnim’s  trial  as  a  reference  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  If  Lord  Hartington  meant  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  connexion  between  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  a  close  one,  he  meant  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  was  true,  but  his  mode  of  putting  what  he 
meant  was  too  succinct  and  abrupt.  He  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  in  a  competitive  examination  candidates 
receive  marks  not  only  for  meaning  to  say  what  is  right, 
but  for  saying  what  they  mean.  A  construction  of  his 
language  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  strained  might  be  used 
to  impute  to  him  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Clare  Read;  and  he  was  a  little  too 
hasty  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Bright  an  intention  to 
agitate  for  disestablishment  without  explaining  that 
he  could  not  understand  what  other  object  Mr.  Bright 
could  have  had  in  making  disestablishment  the  exclusive 
subject  of  a  long  speech  on  a  special  occasion.  But  the 
examiners  for  the  prize  of  the  leadership  may  recognize,  if 
they  are  at  all  impartial,  that  Lord  Hartington’s  speech, 
if  it  had  some  defects,  had  also  some  real  merits.  It  showed 
a  commendable  horror  of  popular  sentimentalism,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  bound¬ 
less  independence  of  individual  Liberals  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  coherence  of  the  party.  His  conception  is  that 
every  Liberal  should  be  left  unfettered  to  air  as  many  new 
truths  or  fancies  as  he  pleases,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  is  to  commit  no  one  but  himself.  He  is  to  have  the 
utmost  liberty  of  prophesying,  and  if  he  can  make  con¬ 
verts  so  much  the  better  for  him.  Personally  Lord 
Hartington  seems  to  be  persuaded  that  few  of  the  new 
prophets  are  likely  to  convert  him ;  but  if  they  do  have 
any  manifest  success,  he  will  be  ready  to  be  their  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  will  give  his  official  approbation  to  their  novelties. 
Meanwhile  the  Liberals  are  to  agree  to  differ,  and  re» 
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posing  on  their  common  grounds  of  harmony,  are  to 
unite  in  offering  a  gentle  opposition  to  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment. 

But  Lord  Hartington  is  by  no  means  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  decisive  opinions  and  using  decisive  language  on  some 
questions.  He  wisely  repudiated  the  notion  that  the 
country  is  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude  for  overthrowing 
the  Gladstone  Ministry.  The  Ministry  are,  as  he  observed, 
but  instruments  to  do  the  business  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
nation  would  be  very  foolishly  sentimental  if  it  kept  on 
instruments  who  were  no  longer  doing  its  work  well,  or 
who  were  doing  what  it  did  not  want  done.  Just,  too,  as 
last  Session  he  stood  forward  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
late  Cabinet  to  disavow  any  political  sympathy  with  the 
Home  Rulers,  so  at  Lewes  he  let  it  be  plainly  understood 
that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church.  There  are  parts  of  the  Liberal  pro¬ 
gramme,  if  that  programme  is  to  include  all  the  vagaries 
and  wishes  of  all  those  who  call  themselves  Liberals,  which 
are  very  distasteful  to  the  English  people ;  and  what  is 
wanted  at  this  crisis  of  the  Liberal  party  is  a  leader  who 
can  convince  the  constituencies  that  he  is  perfectly  safe 
on  all  dangerous  points,  and  yet  can  show  enough 
of  good-humoured  tolerance  to  the  votaries  of  crotchets  to 
persuade  them  to  work  with  him.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
Liberal  leader  could  be  found  with  real  force  of  thought 
and  character,  and  whose  utterances  seized  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  possessed  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  all  would 
be  had  that  could  be  desired.  But  there  is  no  possible 
Liberal  leader  who  at  all  approaches  this  standard ;  and 
the  Liberals  must  take  the  best  they  can  get.  The  rival 
claims  of  Mr.  Forster  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  for 
he  showed  much  meritorious  courage  in  upholding  his 
Education  Bill  in  spite  of  the  Dissenters  who  had  consi¬ 
dered  him  to  be  specially  their  man ;  he  has  a  happy  power 
of  expressing  strong  views  without  giving  personal  offence ; 
and  the  enthusiastic  language  in  which  at  periodical 
intervals  he  used  to  protest  his  admiration  for  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  Lord  Ripon  proved  that  he  was  capable 
of  going  a  long  way  in  the  employment  of  those  kindly 
arts  by  which  a  party  is  kept  together.  But  Lord 
Hartington  is  Lord  Hartington,  and  he  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  accidental  advantages  of  his  sta¬ 
tion.  The  Liberal  party  to  be  strong  in  the  House 
of  Commons  must  gain  strength  out  of  the  House.  It 
must  strive  to  acquire  anew  its  lost  hold  on  the  constituen¬ 
cies.  It  is  by  no  means  unimportant  that  Liberalism 
should  be  thought  to  be  respectable,  and  local  attorneys 
would  probably  go  more  cheerfully  to  work  if  they  could 
defy  any  one  to  impute  a  want  of  respectability  to  a  party  that 
was  led  in  the  Commons  by  the  heir  of  a  Duke.  To  let  the 
party  and  its  local  agencies  go  to  pieces  on  the  speculation 
that  the  English  people  may  some  day  be  in  the  humour 
for  a  new  revolution  seems  a  shortsighted  policy.  A 
party  that  bases  its  ultimate  hopes  of  office  on  such 
a  speculation  is  not  a  party  at  all.  It  is  merely  a 
gathering  of  aspiring,  discontented,  restless,  impotent 
individuals.  The  Liberal  party  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
such  a  body,  and  it  may  wisely,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
say,  think  twice  and  even  thrice  before  it  throws  away  the 
hope  of  consolidating  itself  which  is  offered  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  accepting  a  leader  who  not  only  brings  with  him 
respectability  in  its  most  glorified  shape,  but  who  also, 
while  he  is  willing  to  give  free  play  to  the  eccentricities  of 
individuals,  is  himself  perfectly  firm  and  pronounced  on 
some  of  the  points  as  to  which  the  constituencies  wish 
most  to  be  reassured. 


TURKEY  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

THE  tui’bulent  little  clan  which  occupies  the  highlands 
of  Montenegro  has  contrived  of  late  years  to  obtain  a 
notoriety  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  material  force.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  100,000;  and  perhaps  on  oc¬ 
casion  it  could  arm  25,000  men,  leaving  no  fraction  of 
reserves  at  home.  The  Montenegrins  have  all  the  virtues 
of  mountaineers — bravery,  frugality,  and,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  in  neighbouring  countries,  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry.  Their  religious  zeal  has  been  constantly  stimulated 
by  their  perpetual  feud  with  the  Turks,  who  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  the  virtual  independence  of  the  Black 
Mountain.  As  the  champions  of  Christianity,  they  were, 
down  to  the  present  generation,  governed  by  an  hereditary 
Bishop,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  a  prelate  of  a  highly 


militant  order.  Their  present  chief,  though  a  layman,  has 
not  degenerated  from  the  character  of  his  ecclesiastical 
predecessors.  The  standing  quarrel  with  the  Turks  is  as 
much  economical  as  religious.  Since  the  Montenegrins 
are  unable  to  contend  with  the  Austrians,  who  on  the 
West  exclude  the  Montenegrins  from  the  coast,  they  are 
always  seeking  to  acquire  or  reclaim  disputed  lands  on 
their  inland  frontier.  Their  last  war  with  Turkey  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  resulted  in  disaster ;  and  since  that  time 
the  border  has  been  comparatively  tranquil.  The  squabble 
which  has  lately  attracted  general  attention  seems  in  itself 
to  have  been  utterly  insignificant,  for  Turkish  soldiers  and 
armed  Montenegrins,  meeting  at  a  frontier  market  or  fair, 
arc  probably  always  ready  to  come  to  blows.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  both  parties  were  to  blame  in  the  recent  fray 
at  Podgoritza ;  and  the  Turkish  authorities  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  responsibility  by  sentencing  to  death  certain 
Mahometan  offenders.  The  Montenegrin  rioters  have  also 
been  tried  or  committed  for  trial;  but  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment,  distrusting  the  good  faith  of  the  Christian 
tribunal,  announced  that  their  own  sentence  would  not  be 
executed  until  the  culprits  on  the  other  side  were  duly 
punished.  If  the  story  has  been  accurately  reported,  a 
more  frivolous  case  has  never  served  as  a  pretext  for 
diplomatic  interference.  That  the  Governments  of  three 
great  Empires  should  concern  themselves  with  the  revolts 
of  a  village  would  be  a  strange  absurdity,  but  that  political 
paradoxes  always  admit  of  explanation.  The  fall  of  a 
barometer  is  not  less  significant  than  a  tempestuous  sky, 
and  the  condition  of  Montenegro  is  watched  as  an  index  of 
external  change  rather  than  as  a  phenomenon  of  intrinsic 
importance. 

Successive  accounts  of  the  affair  were  contradictory  or 
uncertain.  It-  is  not  yet  positively  known  whether  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  Constantinople 
in  deference  to  the  supposed  remonstrances  of  the  three 
Imperial  Courts.  It  now  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  Monte¬ 
negro  offenders  are  to  be  tried  by  a  mixed  Commission  on 
the  frontier,  and  the  report  is  probably  inaccurate  that  1 2,000 
highlanders  wrere  armed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  in¬ 
cursion  into  Turkish  territory.  The  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  immediate  difficulty,  because 
it  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  three  Powers  should  have 
determined  on  a  war  of  dismemberment  at  the  present 
juncture.  If  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins  were  left  to 
settle  the  dispute  by  arms,  the  result  would  not  be  doubt¬ 
ful,  unless  the  warlike  movement  extended  to  the  kindred 
population  of  Servia.  For  many  reasons  Russia,  as  well 
as  Germany  and  Austria,  must  wish  to  postpone  a  contest 
which  would  involve  indefinite  and  incalculable  complica¬ 
tions.  If  the  allied  Courts  have  really  insisted  on  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  it  may  be  safely  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  humiliation  which  will  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  Porte  had  some  other  origin  than  the  casual  outbreak 
at  Podgoritza.  Since  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  the 
English  Government  has  ostensibly  cultivated  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  Russia ;  but  perhaps  the  Foreign 
Minister  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  zealous  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  policy  which  is  necessarily  artificial  and  insincere. 
If  the  petty  disturbance  at  Podgoritza  was  made  an 
excuse  for  demanding  a  change  in  the  Ministry,  the 
dependence  of  Turkey  on  its  domineering  allies  will  have 
been  proclaimed  with  calculated  ostentation.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  thought  still  more  desirable  to  prove  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  that  English  influence  no  longer  pre¬ 
dominates  at  Constantinople.  The  princes  of  Montenegro 
have  long  been  professed  clients  of  Russia ;  and  no  counte¬ 
nance  has  been  afforded  by  the  English  Government  to 
their  encroachments  on  Turkey. 

The  policy  or  the  interest  of  England  in  Turkish  affairs 
is  still  regulated  by  the  same  considerations  which  have 
determined  the  conduct  of  several  generations  of  statesmen. 
As  long  as  no  successor  but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  place  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
precipitate  a  revolution  which  would  result  either  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  formidable  Power  or  in  a  chronic  war 
of  semi-barbarous  races.  Within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
an  entirely  new  reason  for  vigilance  has  been  created 
by  the  adoption  of  a  more  direct  route  from  England 
to  India;  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
it  has  become  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  secure 
the  independence  or  neutrality  of  Egypt.  But  for  poli¬ 
tical  impediments,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  railway  commu¬ 
nication  'would  be  established  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  it  would  be  intolerable  that 
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such  a  line  should  he  under  the  control  of  a  rival,  and  per¬ 
haps  unfriendly,  Power.  The  extension  of  Russian  domi¬ 
nion  involves  the  exclusion  of  and  discouragement  of 
English  commerce,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  native  in¬ 
dustry.  The  reasons  for  maintaining  for  the  present  the 
independence  of  Turkey  are  conclusive,  if  only  the  object 
is  practicable.  There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  change 
which  has  been  effected  by  the  modern  art  of  war  in  the 
balance  of  power.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  England 
should  engage  in  war  on  land  against  an  alliance  which  dis¬ 
poses  of  five  or  six  millions  of  soldiers.  Supremacy  at  sea,  if 
it  is  not  already  secured,  may  be  resumed  at  pleasure ;  and,  if 
necessary,  the  whole  national  force  must  be  exerted  to 
maintain  the  communication  with  India.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  inclination  of  the  Porte  to  follow  the  respective 
counsels  of  England  and  Russia  will  depend  on  the  alternate 
preponderance  of  fear  and  of  well-founded  confidence.  All 
Turkish  Ministers  are  well  aware  that  England  is,  during 
the  anomalous  alliance  between  Austria  and  Russia,  the 
only  sincere  friend  of  the  Porte.  When  the  Russian 
Government  announced  its  intention  of  renouncing  the 
Black  Sea  Treaty,  the  Porte  offered  in  the  most  honourable 
spirit  to  follow  without  reserve  the  advice  of  England,  on 
the  single  condition  of  a  guarantee  of  protection.  When 
the  assurance  was  withheld,  and  when  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  prostrated  itself  with  superfluous  abjectness  at  the  feet 
of  an  overbearing  antagonist,  the  Turks  were  fully  justified 
in  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  but  they 
are  well  aware  that  the  secular  policy  of  the  Empire  is  un¬ 
changed  ;  and  when  they  can  find  support  elsewhere,  they 
will  prefer  friendly  to  hostile  patrons. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Government 
is  on  the  present  occasion  well  advised  in  adopting  the 
equitable  and  temperate  proposal  of  the  three  allied  Powers. 
It  is  not  desirable  either  to  furnish  a  plausible  ground  of 
offence  to  Russia,  or  to  embarrass  the  efforts  of  Austria  to 
preserve  the  peace.  It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  Turkish  statesmen  to  reject  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  ;  but  deference  to  irresistible  force  is  prudent  and 
not  dishonourable.  When  Montenegro  next  becomes  trou¬ 
blesome  the  policy  of  the  Porte  will  be  regulated  by  circum¬ 
stances.  A  local  war  with  Montenegro  could  only  be  for¬ 
midable  to  the  Porte  if  it  extended  into  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces.  Russia  might  perhaps  favour  a  Servian  insurrection, 
but  Austria  would  assuredly  discourage,  and  if  necessary 
oppose,  a  movement  which  might  probably  involve  her 
own  subjects  of  the  same  language  and  religion.  The 
Roumanians  also  are  supposed  to  cultivate  aspirations  of 
greatness  which  would  come  into  immediate  collision  with 
projects  of  Servian  aggrandizement.  The  Hungarians 
would  regard  with  the  strongest  jealousy  the  turbulence  of 
either  Servia  or  Roumania ;  and  Germany,  notwithstanding 
the  closeness  of  the  Russian  alliance,  would  object  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Principalities  into  a  Russian  dependency. 
The  present  union  of  the  three  great  military  Empires  is 
justifiable  and  useful  as  long  as  it  is  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  one  of  the  Powers  to  accelerate  the  disruption  of 
Turkey  would,  among  other  consequences,  be  fatal 
to  the  alliance.  It  is  in  such  a  contingency  that  an 
English  Government  might  confidently  rely  on  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  understanding  with  Austria  which  is  founded 
on  a  common  interest.  Provident  statesmen  will  not  lose 
sight  of  a  great  political  object  because  temporary  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  interposed.  A  resolution  to  pursue  with 
undeviating  consistency  the  policy  of  Wellington  and 
Palmerston  is  compatible  with  a  prudent  regard  to  imme¬ 
diate  possibilities.  In  the  course  of  half  a  century  England 
has  become  relatively  less  ready  for  war,  but  not  relatively 
poorer,  weaker,  or  less  populous.  Strength  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  organization,  though  in  default  of  organi¬ 
zation  it  may  be  inoperative  or  latent. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

HOUGH  Mr.  Bright’s  dull  and  inappropriate  speech 
to  his  constituents  on  Monday  last  has  been  received 
v  ith  surprise  and  disappointment,  his  silence  on  every  topic 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  discuss  was  not  with¬ 
out  excuse.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Dixon,  when  he  undertook 
to  supply  Mr.  Bright’s  omissions,  instead  of  indicating 
a  piacticable  policy  lor  the  adoption  of  the  Liberal  minority 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  only  proved  that  the  party  is 
hopelessly  divided.  As  an  active  member  of  the  most  in¬ 


tolerant  section  of  Reformers,  Mr.  Dixon  declines  to  obey 
any  leader  or  to  belong  to  any  organization,  except  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  special  objects.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  in  a  speech  delivered  elsewhere  on  the  same  day, 
was  reduced  to  the  humorous  suggestion  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  be  invited  to  lead  the  Radicals,  and  that  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Conservatives  in 
his  stead.  If  Mr.  Bright  could  think  of  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Dixon  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  he  would  have  done  well  to  excuse 
himself  on  some  plausible  pretext  of  health  from  attending 
a  purposeless  meeting.  It  is  possible  that  this  reflection 
may  have  prompted  Mr.  Bright’s  subsequent  denunciation 
at  the  meeting  on  Thursday  of  the  childish  policy  by 
which  fragments  and  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
destroying  its  unity.  It  was  certainly  not  worth  while 
to  substitute  for  a  political  manifesto  a  stale  and  ir¬ 
relevant  argument  against  an  Established  Church.  Mr. 
Bright’s  constituents  were  not  even  invited  to  begin 
an  agitation  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  which 
he  considers  abstractedly  desirable.  It  seemed  that, 
in  default  of  a  policy,  the  great  democratic  orator  in¬ 
stinctively  recurred  to  his  most  ancient  and  familiar 
bundles  of  prejudices  and  sophisms.  He  quoted  with 
complacency  an  epigrammatic  phrase  of  his  own  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ministers  who  had  then  lately  succeeded  to 
office  would  do  well  as  long  as  they  kept  clear  of  politics. 
He  added  that  they  afterwards  plunged  into  ecclesiastical 
discussions,  which  he  described  as  the  most  troublesome 
and  embarrassing  branch  of  politics.  The  charge  was  not 
wholly  unfounded,  but  it  is  more  directly  applicable  to  Mr. 
Bright  himself  than  to  the  Government,  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  and  justly  preferred  against  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Bright  then  settled  down  into  a  sectarian  argument 
which  exclusively  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  speech. 

The  first  error  attributed  to  the  Government  was  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill  for  abolishing  Scotch  patronage, 
afid  Mr.  Bright  forgot  that  the  principal  supporter  of  the 
measure  was  his  own  late  colleague  and  political  ally,  the 
Duke  of  Argtll.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  violent  attack  on  the 
Bill  could  only  be  explained  by  some  fantastic  process  of 
reasoning,  and  Mr.  Bright’s  objections  are  equally  un¬ 
intelligible.  It  was  not  unbecoming  on  the  part  of  the  two 
largest  owners  of  patronage  in  Scotland  to  propose  the 
abolition  of  their  own  privileges  and  property.  The 
General  Assembly,  which  represents  the  Scotch  Church, 
approved  of  the  measure,  and  if  the  change  really  endangers 
the  principle  of  Establishment,  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  Having  briefly  touched  on 
the  Patronage  Bill,  Mr.  Bright  proceeded  to  criticize  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  on  grounds  which  deserve  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  friends  of  the  Established  Church.  There 
is  some  foundation  for  the  proposition  that  unanimity 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  itself  suspicious.  Mr. 
Bright  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  the 
policy  of  the  war  with  Russia  has  been  universally 
condemned  by  competent  politicians ;  but  it  is  true 
that  the  deference  to  clamour  which  produced  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Titles  Bill  was  not  entitled  to  respect.  The 
House  of  Commons  in  1851  was  almost  unanimous  in  its 
vote,  but  probably  a  majority  of  the  whole  body  of  mem¬ 
bers  disapproved  of  the  measure  which  was  thought  neces. 
sary  to  satisfy  the  multitude.  One  candid  member,  now 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  stated  with  perfect  truth,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  his  colleagues,  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  Bill,  but  that  he  voted  for  it  because  he  thought  it 
right  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  The 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill  was  perhaps 
more  sincere ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  all  parties  have 
since  last  year  recognized  the  inconvenience  of  theological 
debate  and  legislation.  Mr.  Russell  Gurnet’s  hasty 
pledge  to  Mr.  Lowe  that  he  would'  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
promotion  of  strict  doctrinal  uniformity  will  not  be  re¬ 
deemed  with  the  aid  or  approval  of  any.  political  party. 
Litigation  on  ceremonies  and  postures  is  sufficiently  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  but  theological  arguments  incessantly  delivered 
before  the  Dean  of  Arches  and  the  Committee  oi  Privy 
Council  would  be  a  more  intolerable  nuisance. 

Mr.  Bright  has  often  made  more  acrimonious  attacks  on 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  in  his  late  speech  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  the  greater  part  of  his  criticisms 
bore  on  the  question  of  Establishment.  In  a  free  Anglican 
Church  there  would  certainly  be  simpletons,  and  simpletons 
are  none  the  worse  for  being  learned.  Antipathy  to  race¬ 
horses,  to  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  other  representatives  of 
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ecclesiastical  irregularity  would  probably  survive  disendow- 
ment.  The  reference  to  the  circumstances  attending  Bishop 
Colenso’s  late  visit  to  England  had  still  less  bearing  on 
Mr.  Bright’s  contention.  He  objects,  not  without  reason, 
to  a  rigid  uniformity,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  show  how 
three  or  four  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment  differed  as 
to  an  important  question,  and  acted  on  their  respective 
views.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  Dissenting  ministers  in 
a  corresponding  case  might  have  been  called  to  acconnt  by 
their  congregations.  The  advantages  of  an  Established 
Chnrch,  or  rather  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
must  in  secular  discussions  be  considered  as  principally  de¬ 
pending  on  social  and  political  gronnds.  Whatever  may 
he  the  judgment  of  zealous  controversialists,  judicious 
politicians  are  not  unwilling  to  obtain  guarantees  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  those  who  exercise  an  indefinite 
spiritual  influence.  Mr.  Bright,  as  was  natural,  summarily 
passed  over  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  English 
Establishment.  Modern  reforms  have  perhaps  already 
lowered  in  some  degree  the  social  condition  of  the  clergy, 
but,  as  a  body,  they  still  hold  the  rank  of  gentlemen.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  poverty  of  endowments 
has  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  a  less  cultivated 
class,  the  Church  is  exceptionally  weak  and  comparatively 
unpopular.  It  is  found  that  a  very  moderate  rate  of  remu¬ 
neration  secures  the  services  of  men  of  honour  and  refine¬ 
ment,  who  are  as  likely  as  their  social  inferiors  to  be  pious 
and  orthodox.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Nonconformist 
minister  from  being  a  gentleman,  except  that  the  position 
which  he  occupies  is  singularly  unattractive  to  those  who 
are  born  and  educated  in  the  upper  middle  class.  If  the 
Establishment  were  abolished  to-morrow,  the  rank  of 
Dissenting  ministers  would  not  be  raised ;  and  the 
satisfaction  which  they  might  feel  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  to  their  own  level  deserves  little 
sympathy.  Discussions  on  such  matters  are  sometimes 
necessary,  but  always  invidious.  No  well-bred  man  would 
wantonly  tell  a  village  grocer  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman, 
but  there  is  nevertheless  a  difference  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  small  shopkeeper.  Mr.  Bright’s  contrast  between 
the  respective  tendencies  of  the  clergy  and  the  Dissenting 
ministers  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  both 
shallow  and  inapplicable  to  his  argument.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  endowment  renders  the  clergy  secular  and  lukewarm, 
the  motives  which  lead  a  few  among  them  to  adopt  ex¬ 
aggerated  ecclesiastical  theories  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  position  as  members  of  the  Establishment. 
When  Sir  W.  Harcourt  said  that  Rome  would  be  the 
residuary  legatee  of  the  Establishment,  he  referred  to  the 
real  or  supposed  advantages  of  an  elaborate  organization. 
It  is  certain  that  the  English  gentry  never  will  become  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters,  for  the  sects  are  notoriously  compelled  in 
one  or  two  generations  to  part  with  those  families  which 
are  constantly  passing  into  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  If 
a  clergyman  were  no  longer  esteemed  a  gentleman,  the 
Church  of  England  would  lose  its  hold  on  an  important 
section  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many  of 
those  who  were  alienated  from  the  Anglican  Church  might 
resort  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  disestablishment, 
there  would  be  many  enthusiastic  young  men  eager  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  but  very 
few  fathers  of  families  would  share  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
sons.  The  social  change  which  would  ensue  might  be 
gradual,  but  it  would  be  inevitable. 

It  is  not  satisfactory,  even  to  those  who  have  little 
sympathy  with  his  opinions,  to  see  that  Mr.  Bright’s 
political  career  is  at  an  end.  His  speech  on  Monday  was 
almost  as  definite  an  abdication  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  formal 
announcement ;  and  the  impression  it  produced  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  second  address,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  come  to  Birmingham  depressed  and  burdened, 
and  that  the  fidelity  of  his  constituents  was  the  only  relief 
to  the  general  gloom.  It  is  indeed  possible  and  probable 
that  from  time  .to  time  Mr.  Gladstone  may  intervene  in 
Parliamentary  discussions  ;  and  if  he  were  now  to  attend 
such  a  meeting  as  that  at  Birmingham  he  would  find 
abundant  matter  for  eloquent  disquisition.  Mr.  Bright, 
by  delivering  his  speech  on  the  Established  Church,  tacitly 
confessed  that  he  had  no  opinion  to  express  and  no  advice 
to  give  to  his  party.  His  oratorical  and  political  collapse 
is  more  creditable  to  his  honesty  than  any  artificial  attempt 
to  produce  factitious  excitement.  The  legitimate  conclusion 
from  his  silence  is,  that  in  his  j  udgment  the  country  re¬ 
quires  no  disturbing  or  organic  legislation ;  and  it  would 
«jeem  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  present  Government  re¬ 


presents  the  prevailing  opinion,  especially  when  it  incurs  Mr. 
Bright’s  ridicule  by  keeping  clear  of  politics.  While  the 
veteran  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  withdraw  from  the  field 
of  political  activity,  their  successors  will  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attracting  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE. 

HE  two  schemes  now  before  the  Assembly  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  last  words  of  the  party 
that  wishes  to  organize  the  Septennate  and  of  the  party 
that  wishes  to  organize  the  Republic  under  the  Septennate. 
M.  de  Ventavon’s  Bill  proposes  that  the  legislative  power 
shall  be  exercised  by  two  Assemblies — a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  a  Senate  ;  that  the  Marshal- President  shall 
have  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  term  of 
office,  or  at  any  earlier  vacancy  of  the  Presidentship,  the 
Council  of  Ministers  shall  at  once  convoke  the  two  Assem¬ 
blies,  and  these  sitting  together  in  Congress  shall  deter¬ 
mine  what  steps  are  to  be  taken.  The  amendment 
originally  associated  with  the  name  of  M.  Casimir  P£rier, 
but  now  moved  by  M.  Corne  as  president  of  the  Left 
Centre,  proposes  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
shall  consist  of  two  Chambers  and  a  President ;  that  at 
each  vacancy  of  the  Presidentship  the  two  Chambers  shall 
have  power  to  form  themselves  into  a  Congress  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  Constitution  stands  in  need  of  revi¬ 
sion  ;  and  that,  if  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  in 
favour  of  a  revision,  the  work  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  new 
National  Assembly.  As  things  stand  at  present,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  either  of  these  proposals  or  any  other  that 
can  be  substituted  for  them  will  command  sufficient  sup¬ 
port  to  become  law.  Indeed  the  reasons  which  might  once 
have  been  urged  in  favour  of  M.  Corne’s  scheme  have  by 
this  time  lost  much  of  their  weight.  There  was  a  period 
When  it  seemed  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
Republic  should  be  established  by  the  existing  Assembly. 
In  spite  of  many  faults,  that  body  had  done  great 
things  for  France ;  it  comprised  among  its  members 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  Frenchmen ;  and  the 
Conservative  complexion  of  the  majority  promised  to 
give  an  unusual  stability  to  any  Republic  which  they 
might  be  induced  to  found.  In  form  all  these  reasons 
remain  in  full  force.  Historically,  the  Assembly  is  the 
same  body  that  paid  off  the  indemnity  and  freed  French 
territory  from  the  presence  of  foreign  troops.  The  per¬ 
sonal  eminence  of  many  of  the  deputies  remains  what 
it  was;  And  though  the  casual  elections  have  on  the 
whole  strengthened  the  Radical  element,  it  is  still  in 
a  very  decided  minority.  Notwithstanding  these  con¬ 
spicuous  qualifications  for  dealing  with  constitutional  pro¬ 
blems,  the  reputation  of  the  Assembly  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined.  It  has  lost  public  respect  from  the  day  that  it 
showed  itself  afraid  to  meet  its  constituents.  So  long  as  it 
seemed  fairly  probable  that  a  majority  could  be  obtained 
in  favour  of  any  kind  of  Government,  permanent  or  pro¬ 
visional,  there  was  at  all  events  an  excuse  for  the 
deputies  holding  fast  by  their  seats.  Even  then 
it  was  not  much  more  than  an  excuse ;  for  every 
one  knew  that,  as  the  Assembly  had  long  ceased  to 
represent  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  the  existence  of  a 
majority  on  one  side  or  the  other  was  not  necessarily 
a  proof  that  any  corresponding  majority  existed  in  the 
constituencies.  Still,  if  the  deputies  could  have  agreed 
upon  a  Government,  there  would  have  been  a  chance  at  all 
events  of  getting  it  accepted  with  submission,  if  not  with 
enthusiasm,  by  the  country,  and  in  the  present  condition 
of  France  such  a  chance  is  not  a  thing  to  be  disregarded. 

Now,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  can  be 
said  with  truth.  No  doubt,  while  Marshal  MacMahon  re¬ 
mains  at  his  post,  any  Government  which  he  consents  to 
administer  will  get  a  certain  amount  of  deference  paid 
to  it.  But  this  deference  will  be  paid,  not  to  the  decision 
of  the  Assembly,  but  to  the  decision  of  the  Marshal-Presi¬ 
dent.  Indeed,  if  it  be  allowable  to  separate  the  two  ideas  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  compound  title,  it  will  be  paid  very  much  more 
to  the  Marshal  than  to  the  President.  The  feeling  of  the 
country  will  be  one  of  acquiescence  in  a  Government  which 
can  count  upon  the  army,  and  is  consequently  able  to  en¬ 
force  acquiescence  if  it  is  not  yielded  willingly.  A 
settlement  of  this  sort  may  accidentally  coincide  with  the 
general  tendency  of  French  opinion.  If  M.  Corne’s  amend¬ 
ment  were  to  be  not  only  adopted  by  the  Assembly  but 
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accepted  by  Marshal  Macmahon,  it  probably  would  do  so, 
though  less  completely  than  if  the  Assembly  had  arrived 
at  a  similar  conclusion  two  years  ago.  But  it  would  have 
very  little  of  the  true  political  character  about  it.  Every 
party  in  the  Assembly  has  lost  character,  either  from 
violence,  or  timidity,  or  inability  to  know  its  own  mind,  or 
to  understand  when  that  mind  has  ceased  to  be  one  which 
it  is  possible  to  impose  upon  the  nation.  For  the  moment 
this  might  matter  little,  since,  when  an  Executive  has  suf¬ 
ficient  force  at  its  back,  the  degree  of  respect  felt  towards  the 
legislative  element  in  the  Government  becomes  a  secondary 
consideration.  But  after  a  time  it  would  matter  a  great 
deal.  The  elements  of  disturbance  are  not  dead  in  France, 
and  unless  the  Government  is  one  that  commands  general 
respect,  they  must  be  kept  down  by  sheer  force,  in  which 
case  the  Government,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
will  be  a  military  Government.  The  best  thing  that  can 
be  hoped  for  France  under  present  circumstances  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  definitive  establishment  of  a  Republic  of  a  highly 
Conservative  type.  But,  supposing  that  this  result  is 
brought  about  by  a  narrow  majority  in  the  present  Assembly, 
the  Radical  party  throughout  the  country  will  soon  begin 
to  hint  that  their  wishes  were  not  consulted  so  much  as, 
considering  their  strength  in  the  country,  they  ought  to 
have  been,  and  that  the  Republic,  instead  of  embodying 
the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  only 
embodies  the  views  of  the  Left  Centre. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Left  Centre  are  not  doino- 
their  duty  in  trying  to  pass  M.  Corne’s  amendment.  Specu¬ 
lations  of  this  sort  are  necessarily  exceedingly  uncertain, 
and  if  any  one  had  now  to  determine  whether  the  Republic 
should  be  organized  by  the  present  Assembly  or  by  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  he  could  perhaps  hardly  do  better  than  leave  the 
decision  to  chance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Left 
Centre  are  right  in  making  the  most  of  the  materials  at 
their  disposal.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  to  briim 
good  out  of  the  ills  they  know  of,  before  subjecting  un¬ 
known  evils  to  the  same  treatment.  Besides  this  there  are 
two  other  objects  which  may  be  gained  by  making  the 
best  fight  they  can.  If  a  dissolution  is  the  only  resource 
left,  it  is  important  to  bring  home  this  fact  both  to  the 
Assembly  and  to  Marshal  MacMahon.  If  the  Left  Centre 
took  no  active  part  in  the  present  debate,  it  might  be  more 
possible  to  arrive  at  some  makeshift  arrangement,  and  so  to 
stave  ofl  the  appeal  to  the  electors  which  is  naturally  dreaded 
by  all  sections  of  the  Right.  Again,  in  the  present  absence 
of  political  life  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Assembly,  the 
speeches  made  in  debate  are  almost  the  only  instrument 
of  political  training  of  which  the  Left  Centre  can  avail 
themselves.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  M.  Labodlaye’s 
speech  in  defence  of  M.  Corne’s  amendment  was  of  the 
highest  value.  It  was  terse,  pointed,  and  conciliatory. 
M.  Laboulaye  avoided  dangerous  appeals  to  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  contented  himself  with  showing,  not  that  the 
Republic  was  a  better  Government  than  others,  but  that 
it  possessed  the  essential  features  common  to  all  good 
Governments,  combined  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  attainable,  which  at  present  no  other  form  of  good 
government  is.  He  began  by  expressing  his  entire  accept¬ 
ance  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  Whatever  else  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  may  effect,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  He  will  be  President  of  the  definitive  Republic 
just  as  much  as  of  the  Provisional  Republic.  Then  M. 
Laboulaye  had  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Count  of  Cham! 
bord.  He  is  raised  above  ordinary  pretenders  by  his 
refusal  to  allow  a  drop  of  blood  to  be  spilt  for  his  cause ; 
so  that,  in  accepting  the  Republic,  the  Legitimists  would 
only  be  emulating  the  sublime  self-renunciation  of  their 
chief.  But  the  main  part  of  M.  Laboulaye’s  speech 
was  directed  to  convincing  the  Orleanists,  first,  that 
between  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  a  Republic  the 
difference  is  only  formal  ;  next,  that,  even  on  their  own 
showing,  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  is  not  now  to  be 
had;  and  lastly,  that,  if  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
establishment  should  be  forthcoming  in  1880,  it  will 
be  as  easy  to  establish  it  under  the  definitive 
Republic,  with  the  right  of  constitutional  revision  provided 
tor  by  M.  Corne’s  amendment,  as  under  the  Provisional 
Republic  contemplated  in  M.  de  Yentavon’s  Bill.  Even 
the  non-political  element  in  the  constituencies  was  not  left 
out  of  sight ;  for  M.  Laboulaye  reminded  those  who  look 
back  to  the  Empire  as  to  a  golden  age  of  internal  tranquillity 
and  external  peace,  that  the  Empire  cannot  give  liberty  to 
those  who  remind  it  of  the  disasters  it  has  brought  upon 
ranee,  or  security  when  its  principal  mission  would  be  to 
efface  the  memory  of  those  disasters  by  revenging  them.  An 


“  immense  workshop,”  such  as  France,  has  need  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  no  compromising  antecedents.  The  Left 
wisely  pressed  for  the  cloture  after  this  speech.  Anything 
else  that  could  have  been  added  on  their  side  would  only 
have  injured  the  effect  of  M.  Laboulaye’s  many-sided 
appeal ;  and  whether  as  a  prelude  to  a  division,  or  as  a 
preparation  for  dissolution,  it  was  precisely  what  the  last 
word  of  the  Left  ought  to  be. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  INDIA. 

TN  replying  to  the  address  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
JL  of  Commerce  Lord  Salisbury  wisely  took  but  a  passing 
notice  of  the  theory,  so  much  favoured  by  certain  news'! 
paper  editors  in  India,  that  the  alarm  about  the  famine 
had  been  carefully  fed  by  the  Government  to  cover  the 
disproportionate  magnitude  of  their  own  preparations  to 
meet  it.  It  was  shown  at  the  time  that,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  had  really  found  their  preparations  too 
extensive,  they  need  not,  so  far  as  their  own  reputation 
was  concerned,  have  taken  any  trouble  to  conceal  the 
fact.  They  had  had  full  authority  from  England  to  spend 
every  farthing  that  was  wanted,  and,  if  they  were  blamed, 
it  was  for  their  supposed  hesitation  about  carrying  out 
their  instructions  to  the  letter.  Their  whole  stock  of  rice 
might  have  remained  unused  without  any  single  official 
being  to  blame  for  the  purchase  of  ifc.  What  was  clear 
from  the  a  priori  probabilities  of  the  case  has  now  been 
confirmed  by  the  Viceroy’s  actual  observation.  He  has 
lately,  it  seems,  been  over  the  distressed  districts,  and  “  has 
“  satisfied  himself  by  close  personal  scrutiny  that  the 
“  danger  was  very  frightful,  and  that,  but  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  efforts  which  the  British  Government  has  made, 
u  millions  of  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed.”  That  Lliis  tes-' 
timony  will  convince  the  authors  of  the  theory  thattfiere  never 
was  any  danger  of  famine  in  Bengal  is  not  to  be  expec  ed. 
They  will  say  that  we  have  made  the  Viceroy  judge  in  his 
own  cause.  But  to  those  who  were  simply  staggered  by 
the  assurance  with  which  the  theory  was  put  forward 
Lord  Northbrook  will  probably  appear  a  competent 
witness.  1 

When  he  turned  to  the  various  expedients  to  which  the 
Government  ot  India  must  look  for  the  prevention  of 
famines  in  the  future,  Lord  Salisbury  was  not  able  to  speak 
with  so  much  confidence.  He  had  to  confess  that  his  faith 
m  irrigation  as  the  panacea  for  Indian  disasters  had  been 
rudely  shaken.  Of  the  projects  actually  carried  out,  none 
has  been  a  financial  success  ;  the  cultivators  will  not  take 
the  water  when  it  is  brought  to  them;  the  districts  into 
which  it  is  carried  become  unhealthy  from  excess  of 
moisture,  and  occasionally  the  soil,  instead  of  being  ferti¬ 
lized,  produces  nothing  but  an  efflorescence  of  alkaline  salts 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  Secretary  of  State  this  heaping 
up  of  arguments  against  irrigation  was  fair  enough.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  answering  an  address  which  instanced  the 
famine  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  need  of  increased  expen- 
diture  on  irrigation,  and  he  wished  to  bring  out  in  stroiic 
cojours  the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  to  note  that  the  objections 
he  enumerates  are  alternative,  that  two  of  them  admit  of 
being  surmounted,  and  that  of  the  remaining  two  one  de¬ 
pends  closely  on  the  other  and  would  cease  to  operate  if  it 
were  removed.  The  presence  of  alkaline  salts  has  only 
been  discovered  in  one  or  two  cases;  and,  considering  how 
ong  irrigation  has  been  known  in  India  without  this  result 
being  observed  to  follow  from  it,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  it  will  continue  to  remain  exceptional.  The  injury  to 
health  from  excessive  damp  is  a  more  serious  business,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  English  engineers 
to  invent  some  means  of  making  a  district  moist  enough 
to  keep  vegetation  alive,  and  yet  dry  enough  not  to  con¬ 
demn  human  beings  to  death.  As  regards  the  financial 
ailure  of  irrigation  schemes,  it  is  less  easy  to  suggest  con¬ 
solation.  All  that  Lord  Salisbury  says  about  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  cultivators  to  take  the  water  when  it  is 
brought  to  them  is  unfortunately  true.  “  They  are  slow 
u  {°  beheye  in  anything  of  this  kind,  and  slowest  of  all  to 
believe  in  anything  that  their  rulers  do.”  It  is  clear 
that,  until  this  unwillingness. can  be  surmounted  or  dis¬ 
regarded,  financial  success  is  impossible.  If  no  one 
will  buy  the  water  when  it  is  provided,,  the  machi¬ 
nery  which  provides  it  cannot  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
proceeds.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Lord  Salisbury’s 
criticism  of  the  suggestion  that,  if  the  cultivators  will  not 
take  the  water,  they  might  be  forced  to  take  it  on  the 
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principle  that  you  force  a  man  to  pay  rates  for  lighting  or 
paving,  is  merely  dictated  by  official  caution,  or  implies  that 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  against  an  irrigation  rate.  What  he 
says  is  that  the  suggestion  “involves  political  questions  of  a 
“  very  serious  character.”  If  the  proposal  went  the  length 
of  making  every  cultivator  pay  his  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
irrigation,  whenever  the  Government  or  a  majority  of  his 
fellow-cultivators  choose  to  try  'the  experiment,  Lord 
Salisbury  would  be  quite  justified  in  thus  speaking  of  it. 
Nor  would  it  be  safe  in  thus  dealing  with  India  to  deny 
that  any  interference,  however  slight  or  however  beneficial, 
with  the  traditional  habits  of  the  natives  may  conceivably 
be  a  source  of  political  danger.  But  the  particular  sug¬ 
gestion  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  refers  seems  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  the  safeguards  that  can  well  be  devised. 
Lord  Mayo  proposed  to  give  the  cultivators  five  years’ 
grace  after  the  water  had  been  brought  within  their  reach 
before  levying  the  rate,  aud  then  to  levy  “  only  in  places 
“  where  it  can  be  proved  that  the  cultivator’s  net  profits 
“  will  be  increased  by  the  canal  after  paying  the  irrigation 
“  rates.”  In  this  way  those  who  refused  to  take  the  water 
in  the  first  instance  would  have  an  interval  in  which  to 
learn  wisdom  by  studying  the  results  of  irrigation  on 
the  lands  to  which  it  had  been  applied — it  being 
hardly  likely  that  all  the  cultivators  of  a  district  would 
refuse  to  make  themselves  independent  of  drought ;  and 
they  would  only  be  compelled  to  take  the  water  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  soon  convince  even  the  most  obstinate 
that  he  had  gained,  not  lost,  by  the  rate.  No  adherence  to 
tradition  will  long  survive  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  of  irrigation  as  is  afforded  by  a  larger  tale  of 
profits. 

Lord  Salisbury  spoke  in  terms  of  decided  condemnation 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  imported  into  India.  The 
reasons  he  brought  forward  against  its  retention  are  not 
perhaps  those  which  lead  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  dislike  it.  Manchester  naturally  wishes  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  market  for  her  piece  goods,  and 
she  complains  that  the  revenue  of  India  should  be  partly 
raised  from  a  duty  which  encourages  native  manufactures. 
Lord  Salisbury  may  have  incidentally  meant  to  show  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that,  if  the  duty  had 
on  fiscal  grounds  to  be  maintained  some  time  longer,  they 
mio-ht  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  its  abolition  will  have  the  particular  effect 
expected  from  it.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  must  have  felt 
anxious  when  Lord  Salisbury  described  the  favourable 
conditions  under  which  cotton  can  be  manufactured  m 
India— the  raw  material  growing  on  the  spot,  the  presence 
of  millions  of  consumers,  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of 
the  labour,  the  abundant  supply  of  coal— and  then  asked 
how  it  is  that  factories  are  not  springing  up  with  rapidity 
in  every  part  of  India  in  which  these  advantages  are 
found  in  combination.  Lord  Salisbury’s  answer  is  that 
the  one  thing  wanting  is  capital,  and  that  capital  will  no 
cro  to  any  country  in  which  the  conditions  of  its  employ¬ 
ment  are  uncertain.  “  If  it  knows  the  worst  it  can  adapt 
“  itself  to  the  worst ;  but  if  there  is  the  probability  of  some 
“  creat  change  of  uncertain  scope  and  import  to  which  some 
“  attach  a  large  importance  and  some  a  small  importance, 

“  the  calculation  becomes  altogether  so  uncertain  that 
“  no  man  of  capital  likes  to  risk  his  money  m  the  venture. 
The  existence  of  the  Cotton  duty  keeps  every  capitalist 
who  has  a  fancy  for  investing  money  in  promoting  manu¬ 
factures  in  India  in  precisely  this  state  of  doubt.  Lveiy 
one  knows  that  it  must  go,  but  nobody  knows  _  exactly 
when  it  will  go,  or  what  will  be  the  effect  of  its  going, 
is  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  that  makes  capitalists  shy 
about  lending  money  for  this  purpose  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
duty  remains  the  shyness  caused  by  it  will  probably  remain 
also  and  the  abandonment  of  the  duty  would  be,  in  Lore 
Salisbury’s  opinion,  the  surest  possible  means  of  pro- 
motino-  the  growth  of  such  manufactures  as  can  properly 
and  healthily  flourish  in  India.  This  is  a  thoroughly  states¬ 
manlike  view  of  the  subject  but  it  must  baveahttle 
startled  some  of  those  who  had  just  been  askm  for  this 
very  change  “  as  a  just  recognition  of  the  manufacturing 
«  interests  ”  of  Manchester.  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  manuiacturing 
interests  may  be  better  served  by  the  withholding  of  this 
just  recognition  than  by  its  concession.  nmj  soon  . 
come  a  question  with  capitalists  whether  to  invest  then 
money  in  building  cotton  factories  in  Lancashire,  where 
the  supply  of  cotton  may  bo  cut  off  by  a  war,  where  the 


labour  market  is  always  exposed  to  great  fluctuations,  and 
where  coal  is  steadily  becoming  dearer,  or  carry  it  off  to  India, 
where  they  will  have  none  of  these  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  In  the  interests  of  India,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  duty  must  go  as  soon  as  Indian 
financiers  can  invent  some  new  tax  which  shall  not  be  open 
to  even  greater  objections.  The  interests  of  -Manchester 
are  not  so  specially  concerned  in  hurrying  forward  the 
change  that  the  Indian  Government  need  be  pressed  to 
disregard  considerations  which  lie  nearer  at  hand. 


MILITARY  RULE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

THE  President  of' the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
for  War  have  committed  a  grave  indiscretion  in  ap¬ 
proving  General  Sheridan’s  despatches  from  New  Oilcans. 

If  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Fish  and  some  of  his  colleagues  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  policy  of  the  President,  it  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Belknap  should  have  formally  and  unnecessarily  quoted 
their  authority  in  support  of  the  opinion  officially  expressed 
by  the  President  and  himself.  In  his  confused  Message  to 
Congress  General  Grant  professed  to  withhold  his  sanction 
from  the  arbitrary  measures  and  insolent  language  of  his 
lieutenant ;  but  he  had  already  adopted  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  responsibility  of  General  de  Trobrland  s  interference 
with  the  Legislature ;  and  his  Secretary  for  War  had 
assured  General  Sheridan  that  his  conduct  was  inwall 
respects  approved  by  the  Government.  In  political  morality 
and  in  respect  for  freedom  General  Sheridan  appears  to 
be  on  the  level  of  the  military  adventurers  who  are  the 
curse  of  Spain  and  of  the  South  American  Republics.  It 
is  possible  that  an  apology  might  be  found  for  the-  decision 
of  a  disputed  State  election  by  Federal  troops ;  and 
General  Grant’s  officers  may  in  some  degree  be  excused 
for  assuming  that  his  previous  proceedings  in  Louisiana 
must  have  been  legal.  The  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lican  majority  in  power  had  been  completed  when  General 
Sheridan  assumed  charge  of  the  military  department  of 
the  Gulf.  He  of  course  became  technically  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  officer  whom  he  superseded ;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  accomplished  triumph  of  the  faction 
which  had  been  uniformly  favoured  by  the  Federal  Go¬ 
vernment.  In  his  telegraphic  despatch  to  Washington, 
General  Sheridan,  after  asserting  that  the  White  League 
or  Democratic  party  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
ife  and  property,  suggested  that  the  President  should 
stigmatize  them  as  rebels  and  bandits,  and  intimated  that 
he  would  in  that  case  be  able  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  order.  In  other  words,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
President  should  entrust  to  the  Federal  General  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  department  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death  It  is  evident  that  General  Sheridan  intended 
to  make  ample  use  of  the  despotic  authority  which 
he  solicited  from  the  Government.  He  seems  not 
even  to  have  been  aware  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  imposed  any  limit  on  the  President  s 
prerogative,  unless  perhaps  he  attributed  to  the  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  absolute  indifference  to  the  methods 
which  might  be  employed  for  the  injury  of  their  political 
adversaries. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  arc  sometimes  tolerant 
of  official  irregularity,  but  their  traditional  attachment  to 
law  and  liberty  has  not  been  seriously  impaired.  The  de¬ 
spatches  which  were  applauded  by  the  President  and  ms 
Minister  excited  universal  indignation  throughout  the 
Union.  It  is  more  surprising  that  the  federal  Government 
should  adopt  General  Sheridan’s  ferocious  suggestions 
than  that  a  rude  and  ignorant  soldier  should  propose  the 
institution  of  martial  law  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
General  Sheridan  raised  himself  by  military  merit  uoiu 
obscurity  during  the  Civil  War,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
encouraged  by  the  general  consent  to  assume  any  power 
which  he  mmht  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  concession  or  unli¬ 
mited  or  indefinite  authority  to  a  ruler  whose  honesty  might 
be  implicitly  trusted  was  a  proof  of  national  good  sense.  All 
constitutions  are  intended  for  ordinary  times,  and  the  first 
duty  of  a  Government  during  revolution  or  civil  war  is  to 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  suffers  no  injury.  Pro¬ 
bably  General  Sheridan  is  not  the  only  American  soldier 
who  mistook  an  extraordinary  exception  for  the  normal 
system  of  government.  Absolute  power  is  eminently 
simple  and  intelligible,  especially  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
administered.  General  Sheridan  perhaps  sincerely  disap- 
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proves  of  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  or  white  party  in 
Louisiana,  and  he  is  not  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  his 
enemies  would  be  most  effectually  suppressed  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  imprisoning  or  shooting  their  leaders.  It  would 
have  occurred  to  a  civilian  that,  even  if  State  rights  were 
disregarded,  Congress  might  have  something  to  say  to  the 
suspension  of  ordinary  law;  but  General  Sheridan  is 
perhaps  incapable  of  understanding  any  authority  which  is 
not  wholly  personal.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Mr. 
Belknap  should  have  intended  to  encourage  the  strange 
policy  propounded  by  General  Sheridan.  He  probably 
only  thought  it  desirable  not  to  check  the  zeal  of  an  officer 
who  was  ready  to  obey  any  orders  from  Washington. 

General  Sheridan’s  extravagant  language  has  had  a  good 
effect  in  calling  general  attention  to  the  more  complex 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Southern  States.  The  President’s  interference  in 
the  original  dispute  between  Kellogg  and  his  competitor 
was  condoned  or  approved  by  the  Republican  majority, 
both  because  it  gave  a  political  victory  to  the  party,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  popular  rumours  of  violence  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  coloured  population.  According  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  President  is  authorized  and  bound  to 
guarantee  a  Republican  form  of  government  in  every  State, 
and  in  case  of  need  to  defend  the  local  Government  against 
armed  rebellion.  If  Kellogg  or  Kellogg’s  opponent  were 
to  proclaim  himself  King  or  Emperor  of  Louisiana,  it 
would  clearly  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  overthrow 
the  usurpation.  It  is  also  probable  that  an  aristocratic 
Republic  would  not  be  held  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  enactment ;  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
either  a  King  or  a  House  of  Lords  will  be  established  by 
any  faction  in  an  American  State.  The  contending 
parties  had  no  dispute  about  the  form  of  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  only  as  to  the  title  of  those  by  whom 
a  democratic  Republic  was  to  be  administered.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  only  pretext  for  Federal  intervention 
was  the  actual  or  threatened  employment  of  force 
against  the  State  Government.  When  Kellogg  and 
his  faction  were  violently  displaced  in  the  course  of  the 
last  autumn,  the  interference  of  the  Federal  troops  ad¬ 
mitted  of  a  plausible  justification.  The  substituted  Govern- 
ment,  though  it  represented  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  community,  and  perhaps  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
population,  had  superseded  the  Kellogg  Government  by 
an  irregular  proceeding.  The  President  had  already 
recognized  the  Republican  Governor  and  Legislature  ;  and 
his  course  had  not  been  disapproved  by  Congress.  It  is  on 
the  whole  better  to  abide  by  constitutional  forms  than  to 
redress  practical  grievances  by  revolutionary  methods.  It 
was  not  for  the  President  to  consider  any  moral  excuse 
which  could  be  offered  for  an  illegal  disturbance.  The 
insurgents  themselves  virtually  admitted  the  propriety  of 
the  President’s  conduct  by  peaceable  retirement  from  the 
offices  which  they  had  occupied.  On  his  part  General 
Grant  exercised  his  superior  power  with  moderation,  and 
he  was  supposed  to  have  given  Kellogg  a  hint  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  strain  too  far  the  immunity  which 
he  secured  through  the  President’s  patronage. 

The  Federal  officers  appear,  under  their  instructions 
fiom  headquarters,  to  have  inferred  from  the  recognition 
and  protection  which  had  been  accorded  to  Kellogg 
and  his  Legislature  that  it  was  their  duty  to  decide 
between  any  conflicting  claims  to  office  which  mi lit 
occur  in  Louisiana.  At  the  State  election  the  Democrats 
or  opponents  of  Kellogg,  seemed  to  have  obtained  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority,  but  a  Board  appointed  by  the  previous 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  had  invalidated  a  number  of 
elections  on  the  alleged  ground  of  violence  and  intimida- 
ion.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  the  Democrats  con¬ 
nived,  with  the  aid  of  a  temporary  majority,  to  elect  a 
Speaker,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  confirm  the  elections 
o  ve  members  of  their  party.  On  the  requisition  of  the 
Government,  General  de  Teobriand  with  a  file  of  soldiers 
expelled  the  five  members  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
consequently  transferred  the  control  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  Republicans.  As  neither  the  Conservative  nor  the 
emocratic  party  nor  the  five  members  had  used  any 
”  nd  of  violence,  the  intervention  of  the  soldiery 
was  w  oily  w  ithout  constitutional  excuse.  The  President’s 
subsequent  adoption,  at  the  instance  of  General  Sheridan, 
o  General  de  Trobriand’s  arbitrary  measure  has  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  unpopularity.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
tne  federal  Government  can  decide  a  contested  election  in 
Gomsiana  through  a  military  officer,  it  has  an  equal  right 


to  supersede  State  authority  in  Pennsylvania  or  Hew  York. 
If  the  rumour  about  Mr.  Fish  and  his  colleagues  is  well 
founded,  the  rats  are  already  beginning  to  leave  the  sinking 
ship.  It  is  certain  that  public  opinion  will  condemn  the 
President’s  measures,  and  it  may  probably  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  similar  encroachments.  The  President’s  apology 
contained  in  his  Message  to  Congress  proves  his  inability 
to  comprehend  the  rudiments  of  constitutional  law  or 
justice.  Admitting  that  the  interference  of  the  Federal 
troops  was  irregular,  he  argues  that  the  first  offenders  were 
the  five  Democratic  claimants  of  disputed  seats.  In  other 
words,  he  holds  that,  his  own  claim  to  decide  disputed 
State  elections  would  be  justified  by  a  proof  that  his 
decision  was  sound.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
present  crisis  proves  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  reaction 
against  the  centralizing  tendencies  which  have  prevailed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  General  Grant  can  only 
urge  in  his  defence  the  necessity  that  some  superior  autho¬ 
rity  should  have  the  power  of  repressing  civil  war  at  its 
commencement.  Within  three  or  four  years  there 
have  been  as  many  disputed  elections  in  different 
Southern  States,  resulting  in  the  temporary  coexistence 
of  two  hostile  Governments.  It  may  be  contended  that 
the  quarrel  must  have  been  settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms  if 
the  Federal  Government  had  not  assumed  a  power  of 
peremptory  arbitration.  Having  recognized  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  supports  his  own  political  party,  the  President 
proceeds  to  denounce  the  rival  claimants  as  rebels  ;  and  in 
each  particular  case  it  is  probable  that  any  arrangement  is 
preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  dispute.  A  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  for  the  determination  of  such  conflicts 
might  perhaps  be  expedient;  bq,t  it  appears  that  the 
Americans  are  not  disposed  to  cut  the  knot,  or  to  allow 
the  President  to  cut  it  at  his  discretion. 


GARIBALDI  AT  ROME. 

ARIB  ALDI’S  arrival  at  Rome  has  given  occasion  to 
an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  perhaps  only  an 
Italian  population  could  have  shown,  but  which  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  but  Garibaldi  could  have  awakened.  It 
was  a  voice  from  the  heart  of  the  people  that  welcomed 
him,  and  the  people  whose  heart  spoke  was  the  Italian 
nation.  From  the  throne  to  the  cottage  Garibaldi  is  the 
idol  of  Italy.  It  was  not  a  mob  cheering  a  Republican 
hero ;  it  was  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  uniting  to 
honour  a  man  they  loved.  Victor  Emmanuel,  Italian°and 
even  Roman  Princes,  great  ladies,  were  as  eager  to  testify 
their  affection  to  the  national  hero  as  shopkeepers,  porters, 
and  flower-sellers.  Twice  in  his  life,  by  his  defence 
of  Rome  and  by  his  promenade  of  occupation  through 
Sicily  and  Naples,  Garibaldi  has  done  great  things  for 
Italy.  The  foundations  of  Italian  liberty  and  unity  were 
laid  in  the  unsuccessful  struggle  of  1849.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  Italian  aspirations  passed  from  words  into  deeds, 
and  it  was  shown  that  Italians  could  not  only  die  for  their 
country,  but,  what  is  more  difficult,  fight  for  it  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Italy  awoke  to  a  new  sense,  that  of 
respect  for  herself.  The  defences  of  Rome  and  Venice, 
hopeless  as  they  were  from  a  military  point  of  view,  made 
Italians  proud  of  Italy.  Nor  did  they  only  awaken 
national  ardour  and  hope  ;  they  and  the  struggle  of  which 
they  were  a  part  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  local  jealousies 
and  antagonism  of  rival  cities  which  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  impediments  to  Italian  unity.  Venetians,  Turinese, 
Milanese,  and  Romans  fought  and  died  side  by  side,  and  to 
this  day  the  memory  of  that  spring-time  of  union  is  fresh, 
and  grateful  cities  record  on  tablets  the  names  of  those 
of  other  cities  who  fell  in  the  common  cause.  Sicily 
and  Naples,  in  spite  of  the  detestation  with  which  the 
Bourbons  were  regarded,  might  have  felt  their  honour  in¬ 
volved  in  not  yielding  to  the  arms  of  Piedmont,  but  they 
fell  like  ripe  fruit  into  the  lap  of  the  wandering  hero.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  for  what  he  has  done  as  for  what  he  is 
that  Italy  loves  Garibaldi.  He  is,  and  was,  and  always  has 
been,  like  a  glorious  child.  He  has  fought  the  battle  of 
life  with  the  same  young,  tender,  pure,  uncalculating 
enthusiasm  with  which  boy  readers  fancy  themselves 
tilting  as  disinherited  knights  in  the  lists  at  Leicester,  or 
slaying  the  fiendish  enemies  of  Christian  in  his  Progress. 
Where  he  has  loved  he  has  loved  much  ;  where  he  has 
dared,  he  has  dared  greatly,  thinking  nothing  of  himself,  or 
of  his  life,  or  even  of  those  dearest  to  him.  Above  all,' he 
has  been  absolutely  and  perfectly  simple.  He  has  not 
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■wanted  or  taken  anything  for  himself,  and  has  just 
ended  his  career  of  abnegation  by  refusing  the  mag¬ 
nificent  dotation  which  his  countrymen  proposed  to 
bestow  on  him.  The  man  who  gave  the  throne  of  the 
South  to  Victor  Emmanuel  would  have  none  of  the  purple 
and  fine  linen,  the  patronage  and  the  pomp,  which  he  might 
have  had  for  the  asking.  He  hates  fine  phrases  almost  as 
much  a£  he  hates  priests.  When  he  found  that  he  could 
not  satisfy  the  enthusiasm  of  his  enraptured  votaries  at 
Rome  without  appearing  on  the  balcony  to  address  them, 
he  merely  said,  “  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  you  ?  Well, 
“  then,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,  and  now  go  home,  and 
“  above  all  things  be  orderly  and  good.”  Simplicity  can¬ 
not  go  further  than  this ;  and,  although  Italians  are  as  fond 
of  grand  language  as  most  people,  his  hearers  felt  the  magic 
of  simplicity  and  obeyed. 

For  the  work  of  consolidating  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
helped  to  found,  of  giving  Italy  a  place  in  Europe,  of  weld¬ 
ing  together  its  parts,  of  balancing  its  disordered  finance, 
Garibaldi  was  altogether  unsuited.  A  child  in  hero¬ 
ism,  in  ardour,  in  simplicity,  he  is  also  a  child 
in  statesmanship.  Worldly  wisdom  and  Garibaldi 
are  names  so  discordant  that  it  raises  a  smile  to 
couple  them  together.  Unless  Italy  had  produced  not 
only  Garibaldi  but  Cavour,  the  Austrians  might  be  still 
holding  Venice  and  Milan;  the  Bourbons  might  still  be 
demoralizing  Naples  ;  and  the  agents  of  the  Pope  might  be 
still  bestowing  on  the  Roman  provinces  the  unappreciated 
benefits  of  ecclesiastical  government.  Garibaldi  belonged 
to  a  past  which  was  totally  unsuited  to  the  present,  but 
which  once  was  a  present  full  of  life  and  hope  and  value. 
Driven  into  dreams  by  the  pressure  of  terrible  and  revolt¬ 
ing  realities,  he  was  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
tyranny  of  princes  and  the  corruptions  of  superstition  could 
be  replaced  by  a  universal  Republic  and  the  religion  of 
human  brotherhood.  It  was  a  simple,  childish  creed,  but 
without  this  creed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Italy  could  have 
begun  its  work  of  self-sacrifice  and  renovation  by  opposing 
the  crushing  forces  of  France  and  Austria.  Sensible  men 
would  not  have  defended  either  Rome  or  Venice.  Such 
as  he  was  Garibaldi  has  remained,  never  growing  in 
mind,  never  growing  old  in  feeling.  In  his  old  age, 
when  France  was  once  more  under  a  Republic,  and 
the  Republic  was  known  to  be  hated  by  the  priests, 
nothing  could  restrain  him  from  offering  his  sword  to  a 
country  which  did  not  want  him,  in  order  to  fight  a  country 
which  had  never  done  him  harm.  To  his  countrymen  he 
has  for  years  rendered  the  best  service  in  his  power  by 
staying  in  the  isolated  seclusion  of  Caprera.  The  Italians 
loved  him,  but  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  As 
was  said  in  the  district  of  Rome  which  was  ultimately 
persuaded  to  return  him  by  a  feeble  majority  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament,  “We  adore  Garibaldi,  but  we  do  not 
“  want  him  for  our  deputy.”  He  has  no  notion  of  the 
small  difficulties,  the  minute  problems,  of  social  life.  It  is 
the  adroit  wisdom  of  the  Italian  Government  that,  with  a 
delicate  prudence  of  which  Garibaldi  would  have  been 
incapable,  has  ordered  a  new  road  to  be  made  to  the 
villa  which  he  is  to  occupy,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
have  to  pass  the  Vatican  every  day  and  give  the  im¬ 
prisoned  martyr  a  chance  of  saying  that  he  is  being 
insulted.  Still,  when  he  did  actually  come  to  Rome,  every¬ 
thing  was  forgotten  except  that  it  was  Garibaldi  who  was 
there.  The  population  of  CivitaVecchia  turned  out  at  two  in 
the  morning  to  greet  him.  Horsemen  rode  by  the  side  of  his 
horse ;  reckless  adventurers  clambered  on  the  roof  of  the 
railway  carriage  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  see  the 
edge  of  his  cap  through  the  lampholes.  Rome  itself  went 
wild  with  delight,  and  the  Chamber  in  which  he  was  to  take 
his  seat  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  throng,  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Broken  by  disease, 
unable  to  walk  alone,  Garibaldi  was  slowly  supported  into 
the  Assembly  ;  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King, 
and  the  scene  was  over. 

There  was  some  apprehension  felt  lest  he  might  at  the 
last  moment  refuse  to  take  the  oath,  and  the  Ministerial  party 
naturally  withheld  its  applause  until  it  was  seen  whether  his 
presence  was  merely  to  end  in  placing  the  Government  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position.  Fortunately  his  attachment 
to  an  imaginary  Republic  has  not  prevented  him 
from  associating  himself  with  a  Monarchy  which  has 
accomplished  all  the  great  objects  on  which  his  heart  was 
set.  After  all,  the  siege  of  Rome  and  the  battle  of  Mentana 
have  somehow  ended  in  an  Assembly  elected  by  united 
Italy  sitting  quietly  in  Rome ;  and  Garibaldi  finds  what 


has  been  done  very  good,  although  it  has  been  done  by 
other  hands  than  his  own  and  by  means  which  he  would 
not  have  used.  That  when  he  came  to  Rome  he 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  devotion  of  a  united  people 
was  the  triumph  of  Garibaldi,  and  that  he  should  be 
free  to  come  and  should  recognize  to  whom  this  freedom 
was  due  was  the  triumph  of  the  Monarchy.  He  has  come 
to  the  crowning  act  or  scene  of  his  life.  Henceforth  he  has, 
in  all  human  probability,  no  part  to  play.  He  has  not,  and 
is  not  likely  to  have,  any  political  influence  whatever. 
Curiously  enough,  at  the  moment  when  he  entered  the 
Chamber  it  was  engaged  in  discussing  a  motion  of  censure 
on  the  Government  for  having  too  rudely  interfered  with  a 
secret  Republican  Society.  Garibaldi  voted  with  his 
friends  in  the  Extreme  Left  against  the  Government,  but 
a  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred  supported  the  Ministry 
and  approved  of  its  conduct.  The  deepest  devotion  to 
Garibaldi,  the  sincerest  admiration  of  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  is,  does  not  prevent  a  general  conviction  that 
for  all  the  purposes  of  practical  government  any  little 
child  taken  at  random  out  of  the  streets  would  be  the 
equal  of  Garibaldi.  It  is  said  that  he  himself  is  aware 
that  he  has  no  place  in  the  arena  of  political  contests,  and 
that  he  intends  to  devote  himself  to  efforts  for  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
Campagna.  Struck  with  a  sudden  fancy  for  these  good 
objects,  he  rushes  to  pronounce  himself  their  advocate,  as  a 
child  when  first  hearing  of  the  savage  darkness  of  Africa 
rushes  to  subscribe  its  hoard  of  halfpence  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  blacks.  He  has  no  more  notion  of  how 
drainage  is  to  be  carried  out  and  wa  ste  lands  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  than  the  lisping  philanthropist  has  of  the 
difficulties  which  Christianity  has  to  encounter  in  its 
struggle  with  heathendom.  Garibaldi  will  not  help  engi¬ 
neers  to  combat  inundations,  or  settlers  to  avoid  malaria, 
or  a  penniless  Treasury  to  find  money.  All  that  he  can 
contribute  is  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  hopeful  ignor¬ 
ance.  But  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  childlike  innocence 
is  seldom  entirely  thrown  away.  Garibaldi  cannot  make 
Rome  more  healthy,  but  he  may  stimulate  the  national  de¬ 
sire  that  it  should  be  made  more  healthy.  He  may  do 
more,  perhaps,  than  wiser  men  could  do  to  set  the  heart  of 
Italy  on  winning  the  great  triumph  of  establishing,  by  a 
decisive  proof,  the  superiority  of  secular  over  ecclesiastical 
rule.  To  do  this  might  not  be  an  unfitting  end  of  his 
singular  career. 


LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  London  will  one  day  be  a 
fine,  and  not  merely  a  big,  city ;  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  various  things  done 
which  would  seem  to  be  very  obviously  and  urgently 
necessary,  and  that  the  work  of  improvement  is  apt  to  be 
set  about  in  rather  an  odd  way.  We  should  fancy  that  it 
must  have  been  with  quite  a  shock  of  surprise  that  many 
persons  read  the  other  day  the  paragraph  which  announced 
that  the  Thames  Embankment  is  at  last  to  be  turned  to 
account  as  the  site  of  one  building  at  any  rate  in 
which  the  public  may  be  expected  to  take  an  interest. 
The  Embankment  is  perhaps  at  once  the  noblest  and  most 
convenient  site  in  London.  It  is  approached  by  one 
of  the  broadest  highways  in  the  world.  It  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  reached  from  either  end ;  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  contrive  a  few  more  approaches  to  it  along  its 
course.  There  is  no  other  roadway  in  which  a  throng  of 
carriages  can  come  and  go  so  readily,  and  be  marshalled 
with  so  much  ease  and  comfort  during  the  time  they  have 
to  wait  for  their  occupants ;  and  there  is  now  also  railway 
communication  with  it  from  every  part  of  the  town.  Yet 
it  is  some  seven  years  since  the  Embankment  was  opened 
for  traffic,  and  the  only  building  of  any  importance 
which  has  been  erected  there  is  the  office  of  the  School 
Board,  a  graceful  and  picturesque  edifice,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  quite  substantial  or  impressive  enough  to 
bear  the  comparison  to  which  we  hope  it  will  afterwards 
be  subjected.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  site  more 
suitable  for  an  important  public  building  ;  yet,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  the  Natural  History  Museum  there  instead 
of  in  remote  South  Kensington,  the  plan  was  opposed 
by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  For  various  reasons  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Embankment  will  ever  become  a  great  business  thorough¬ 
fare.  It  is  not  the  place  for  retail  trade,  because  it  is  a  little 
out  of  the  way  of  the  direct  line  of  communication  from 
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East  to  West  for  foot-passengers,  and  the  people  who  chiefly 
nse  it  are  not  in  the  mood  to  loiter  and  look  into  shop- 
windows.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  is  excellently  adapted 
for  any  building  which  requires  easy  spacious  access  on 
its  own  account,  without  interference  with  the  ordinary  flow 
of  traffic  in  older  and  more  crowded  streets. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  to  any  foreigner  how  it  has  happened  that,  alter 
the  investment  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  the  construction  ol 
a  magnificent  road,  it  should,  as  if  by  common  consent,  be 
left  desolate  and  deserted.  It  is  said  that  an  Opera-house  is 
to  be  built  there,  but  whether,  if  built,  it  will 
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ever  be  opened,  is  another  question.  And  this  is  another 
curious  illustration  of  English  ways.  There  are  already, 
besides  theatres  which  are  occasionally  used  for  opera,  two 
Opera-houses  expressly  devoted  to  this  branch  of  art.  Une 
of  them  is  a  perfectly  new  house,  erected  on  the  rums  o 
an  older  one  destroyed  by  fire,  and  is  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  comfortable  theatres  in  London, 
and  exceptionally  good  in  acoustic  qualities.  Yet  no  use 
has  ever  been  made  of  it.  It  is  said  that  it  pays  the  lessee 
better  to  keep  it  closed  in  order  to  discourage  competitors 
than  to  open' it,  and  the  lease  has  still  sometime  to  run,  and 
may  be  renewed  to  the  present  holder,  who  may  continue  to 
use,  or  not  to  use,  it  as  at  present.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  thought  worth  while  to  shut  up  the  new  Opera-house  tor 
similar  reasons.  The  mere  idea,  however,  of  erecting  such 
a  building  on  such  an  obviously  suitable  site,  so  free  and 
open,  and  in  every  way  accessible  and  convenient,  is  a 
startling  blow  at  old  traditions.  As  a  rule,  when  you  go  in 
search  of  a  theatre  yon  have  to  seek  it  in  the  midst  of  a 
dirty  maze  of  narrow  crowded  streets  and  blind  alleys. 
There  is  a  rush  of  theatres  to  the  most  inconvenient  pai  t 
of  the  Strand,  as  if  out  of  mere  perversity,  because  the  natural 
traffic  is  as  much  as  the  street  has  room  for,  and  cabs  and 
carriages  waiting  for  people  at  the  theatre  have  therefoie  to 
burrow  in  all  sorts  of  side  streets  and  crooked  lanes.  It 
is  also  notorious  that  theatres  are  peculiarly  inflammable, 
and  this  is  perhaps  another  reason  why  they  prefer  to  niche 
themselves  in  dense  neighbourhoods  where  a  conflagration 
is  likely  to  spread  the  utmost  amount  of  destruction. 
People  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing  that, 
if  an  Opera-house  is  really  built  on  the  Embankment,  those 
who  go  there  will  probably  rub  their  eyes  and  wonder 
whether  they  have  not  made  a  mistake  when  they  find 
that  they  can  actually  get  to  their  destination  along  a  broad 
highway  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  that  there 
is  abundance  of  room  for  files  of  carriages  to  await  the 
return  of  the  company.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advantage 
of  such  a  site  may  be  appreciated,  and  that  more  theatres 
and  public  institutions  will  migrate  there. 

Another  form  of  public  improvement  which  makes 
strangely  little  progress  is  that  of  noiseless  pavements. 
Here  and  there  about  London  there  are  patches  of 
wooden  or  asphalte  pavement,  and  the  usual  jar  and  noise 
disappear  as  one  glides  smoothly  and  silently  over  the  level 
and  elastic  surface.  Everybody  is  delighted  with  the 
change,  and  the  experiments  are  pronounced  successful  by 
competent  authorities.  But  somehow  little  is  done  to 
extend  the  convenience.  It  is  conceivable  that  neither 
wood  nor  asphalte  makes  an  absolutely  perfect  pave¬ 
ment.  Wood  is  rather  costly,  requires  an  elaborate  foun¬ 
dation,  and  wears  away  on  the  top.  Asphalte  is  cheaper, 
and  more  durable,  but  requires  attention  in  the  way  of 
watering.  Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  materials,  either  is  at  least  infinitely  superior  to 
granite,  which  makes  a  rough,  dirty,  noisy,  and  in  every 
way  most  uncomfortable  roadway,  and  is  expensive  into 
the  bargain.  Yet  we  find  it  stated  that  the  Paving  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry  wished  to  refuse  the 
request  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Oxford  Street  to  pave  that 
thoroughfare  with  wood,  and  to  re-pave  it  with  granite. 
Happily,  however,  the  Vestry  has  reversed  this  decision.  It 
has  also  allowed  a  banker  in  Cavendish  Square  to  lay  down  a 
wooden  pavement  at  his  own  cost ;  and  a  resident  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  has  made  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  Vestry  of 
St.  George’s  in  regal’d  to  a  small  section  of  the  roadway 
between  Hamilton  Place  and  Park  Lane.  It  is  possible 
that  other  liberal  householders  with  a  taste  for  quiet,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  Clubs,  may  imitate  this  example  ;  but, 
if  a  noiseless  road  can  be  provided  at  a  not  unreasonable 
expense,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  public  should  not 
undertake  the  work  at  their  own  charge.  What  is  a  heavy 
investment  to  a  private  person  is  a  trivial  burden  when 
divided  among  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers,  and  the  im¬ 


provement  is  for  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  residents  by  the 
side  of  the  thoroughfare.,  but  of  the  public  at  large.  Apart 
from  the  diminution  of  noise,  such  pavements  as  wood,  or, 
perhaps  better  still,  asphalte,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  cleansing  the  streets  of  which  we 
have  had  lately  such  unpleasant  experience.  It  is  evident 
that  whenever  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain,  the 
ordinary  system  of  spade-work  and  carting  utterly  breaks 
down.  It  is  only  a  fair-weather  plan,  and  when  bad 
weather  comes  it  is  suspended,  and  people  have  to 
wade  miserably  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  through 
a  deepening  slough  of  accumulated  filth.  A  system  ot 
asphalte  or  wooden  pavements,  with  hydrants  at  convenient 
intervals,  would  ensure  the  periodical  washing  of  the 
roads,  and  thus  relieve  them  from  much  of  the.  wet  mud 
by  which  they  are  at  present  frequently  made  impassable 
to  people  on  foot.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  clean  and 
noiseless  streets  are  only  a  matter  of  luxury,  for  the  health 
of  the  community  is  directly  concerned.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  medical  evidence  as  to  the  increasing  tendency 
to  nervous  distress  which  is  produced  by  the  irritating 
tumult  of  the  streets  ;  and  everybody  can  understand  the 
sanitary  objections  to  damp  and  dirty  thoroughfares.  I 
this  were  to  be  made  a  point  at  the  next  elections  of  vcstiy- 
men,  something  would  perhaps  be  done. 


MR.  KINGSLEY. 

A  VERA7  large  number  of  persons  will  have  heard  the  news  ol 
Mr.  Kino-sley’s  death  with  a  peculiar  sentiment  of  regret. 
Those  who  knew  him  personally  would  have  no  difficulty  in  ex¬ 
plaining  their  feelings.  No  man  could  he  a  more  cordial  and  at¬ 
tractive  companion.  His  genuine  kindliness  of  nature  and  the 
width  and  quickness  of  his  svmpathies  were  as  unmistakable  as  they 
were  fascinating.  But  a  much  wider  circle  have  entertained  for  him 
a  somewhat  similar  feeling,  and  will  fancy  that,  if  we  may  use  such, 
an  expression,  there  was  something  almost  out  ot  character  m  his 
premature  death.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  quality  of  his  writings 
was  their  intense  vitalitv  and  the  sincere  enjoyment  of  all  natural 
beauty  Nobody  has '  written  more  powerful  descriptions  ot 
scenery;  he  did  not  simply  admire,  but  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  his  favourite  hills  and  woods  and  seas.  VV  hether  he  is 
describing  a  village  in  his  delightful  West  country,  or  a  quiet 
chalk  stream  in  Hampshire,  or  some  gorgeous  fragment  of  tropical 
scenery ;  whether  he  is  writing  of  what  he  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes,  or  reproducing  descriptions  of  what  he  has  only  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  the  effect  is  always  the  same.  Nature 
in  his° pages  is  always  rich,  glowing,  and  full  of  life.  At  times,  it 
may  be,  his  coloming  is  too  uniformly  brilliant ;  and  we  may  wish 
for  an  occasional  touch  of  the  more  melancholy  sentiment  with 
which  other  poetical  writers  generally  associate  the  grandest 
scenery.  But  his  enthusiasm  is  seductive ;  and  as  we  turn  over 
his  panes  we  come  upon  innumerable  vignettes  touched  oil  in  a 
line  or  two  with  one  vigorous  sweep  of  the  brush.  The  characters 
whom  he  has  described  partake  ot  his  own  impulses..  They  are 
alive  to  their  fingers’  ends.  They  may  commit  anachronisms  and  be 
over-anxious  to  expound  the  views  of  their  creator,  but  they  have 
the  one  essential  merit  of  being  genuine  human  beings,  full 
of  passion,  force,  and  interest.  W.e  need  not  ask  whether  Hypatia 
is  an  accurate  picture  of  any  historical  period,  or  even  whether  it 
can  be  considered  as  quite  a  satisfactory  composition  from  an*  ar¬ 
tistic  point  of  view.  But  we  think  it  is  almost  the  only  English 
historical  novel  since  one  or  two  of  Scott  s  best  in  which  the 
writer  has  completely  avoided  the  danger  of  allowing  his  informa¬ 
tion  to  stifle  his  imaginative  fire.  Monks,  and  bishops,  and  J ews, 
and  philosophers,  and  Goths  are  all  as  vividly  drawn  as  though 
they  had  been  parishioners  of  Eversley.  His  favourite  Elizabethan 
heroes,  Salvation  Yeo  and  Amyas  Leigh,  and  their  like,  stand  out 
before  us  as  vividly  as  the  Goths  in  Alexandria,  and  we  can  say  no 
more.  His  singular  pictorial  power  is  always  ready.  We  may 
recall,  for  example,  the  vigorous  sketch,  in  one  of  his  articles,  of 
the  young  Puritan  soldier  wounded  in  Naseby  fight,  and  riding 
home  to  his  family  along  one  of  the  dykes  across  the  Lincolnshire 
fens.  There  could  not  be  a  better  specimen  of  the  mode  of  substi¬ 
tuting  a  striking  picture  for  an  argument.  Throughout  the  novels  by 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  will  be  best  remembered  this  power  never  flags-, 
everything  comes  spontaneously,  without  a  sign  of  that  weary’  pro¬ 
cess  "of  spurring  a  jaded  fancy  which  is  too  common  with  our  over¬ 
worked  writers.  Since  every  man  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities, 
there  is  often  a  want  of  repose ;  but  we  can  easily  forgive  a  fault 
indicative  of  excess  of  power.  Though  Mr.  Kingsley's  novels  are  of 
course  his  chief  claim  to  posthumous  reputation,  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  gain  even  a  higher  name  as  a 
poet.°  He  has  left  comparatively  little,  and  he  has  attempted  none 
of  the  loftier  flights.  That  little,  however,  is  of  the  kind  which 
one  may  criticize  in  various  ways,  but  which  one  cannot  easily 
forget  ]  and  the  reason  is  doubtless  that  he  alway’s  had  a  touch  of  that 
Byronic  energy  which  a  modern  school  admires  even  in  excess 
without  having  the  smallest  power  of  imitating. 

We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  give  anything  like  a  critical 
estimate  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  merits.  We  have  merely  said  enough  to 
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explain  why  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  life  that  seemed  so  keen  and 
intense  should  he  regarded  as  more  than  usually  melancholy.  As 
the  leader  of  a  school  of  thought,  it  can  hardly  he  said  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  produced  any  great  effect  upon  the  world.  The  fact  is 
simply  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  any  speculative  power.  He 
watched  the  ways  of  beasts,  birds,  and  plants  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm,  but  did  not  care  much  for  abstract  science  ;  and  his¬ 
tory  was  to  him  a  collection  of  striking  biographies,  not  an  embo¬ 
diment  of  political  or  sociological  theories.  And  therefore,  though 
he  had  the  fervour  which  fits  a  man  to  be  an  admirable  disciple, 
he  had  not  the  penetration  which  should  fit  him  to  be  a  guide  in 
speculation.  He  was  led  by  his  instincts  much  more  than  by  his 
reason.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  extreme  Radicalism  of  his 
early  books,  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke ,  and  it  has  been  said  by  way  of 
excuse  that  young  men  are  apt  to  take  up  violent  opinions.  That, 
indeed,  is  true  enough,  if  any  excuse  be  needed.  We  should  not, 
however,  deny  that  some  of  the  most  excellent  men  who  ever  lived 
have  had  revolutionary  tendencies  ;  and  we  do  not  admit  that  there 
is  any  presumption  of  guilt,  though  there  may  be  of  error,  against 
a  young  man  who  takes  up  extreme  speculations.  The  obvious 
fact,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Kingsley’s  Radicalism  was  simply  an 
expression  of  natural  indignation  against  social  evils  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  existed,  and  which  fully  justified  much  warmth  of 
feeling.  There  was  a  further  and  far  more  difficult  question  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  remedy.  The  extreme  Radical  proposes 
the  abolition  of  all  existing  creeds  and  conventions ;  as  the 
extreme  Conservative  proposes  to  return  to  the  creeds  of  past 
centuries.  In  such  matters  Mr.  Kingsley  was  guided  by  his  heart 
much  more  than  by  his  head.  His  opinions  remained  in  a  more 
or  less  hazy  condition.  He  did  not  pin  himself  down  to  any  very 
clear  set  of  dogmas.  When  a  young  man’s  Radicalism  has  taken  the 
form  of  dogmatic  disbelief  in  accepted  principles,  whether  social 
or  religious,  it  is  apt  to  become  fixed.  He  has,  we  may  say,  taken 
a  pledge,  or  signed  a  covenant,  and  cannot  draw  back  without 
obvious  inconsistency,  and  therefore  some  sacrifice  of  pride.  But  a 
man  who,  like  Mr.  Kingsley,  judges  by  his  emotions  can  slide 
more  easily  from  one  phase  of  sentiment  to  another.  Possibly,  as 
he  grew  older  and  fell  into  a  regular  round  of  duty,  he  somewhat 
confused  the  improvement  in  his  own  condition  with  a  change  in 
the  world  at  large.  It  was  at  any  rate  natural  that,  without  any 
sense  of  inconsistency,  he  should  come  to  attach  more  value  to  the 
conservative  elements  of  society,  and  see  more  danger  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  agencies.  His  sympathies  remained  true  and  generous. 
We  cannot  here  ask  what  are  the  merits  or  faults  of  the  peculiar 
theological  school  with  which  he  became  associated.  Its  charm 
for  him  was  of  a  very  intelligible  kind.  He  loved  its  leader,  Mr. 
Maurice,  as  every  one  who  knew  him  loved  him.  He  thought  that 
the  teaching  of  that  remarkable  man  gave  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  of' the  day.  He  thought  that  Christianity  thus  expounded 
might  welcome  without  a  trace  of  misgiving  the  advances  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  He  thoughts  that  it 
dissolved  the  fetters  which  a  mistaken  dogmatism  had  imposed  upon 
men’s  minds  and  upon  their  natural  impulses.  He  hated  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  priestcraft  with  a  hatred  as  ardent  as  that  of  any  revo¬ 
lutionist,  and  yet  he  held  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christian 
priests  gave  the  true  and  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  were 
preparing  revolution.  If  the  Maurician  creed  strikes  ordinary 
minds  as  hazy  and  intangible,  his  comparative  indifference  to  mere 
logical  speculation  made  the  objection  unimportant  to  him.  To 
him  it  seemed  to  be  a  genial  doctrine,  which  cast  no  ghastly 
shadow  upon  the  world  which  he  enjoyed  so  heartily  and  unre¬ 
servedly,  and  inculcated  a  wide  cultivation  of  every  faculty  of 
human  nature.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  or  how  far  he 
was  either,  are  questions  which  we  need  not  ask  ;  but  at  least  his 
creed,  was  not  another  name  for  selfishness  or  peevishness,  but  held 
him  by  the  most  kindly  and  generous  emotions  of  his  nature. 

The”  vulgar  interpretation  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  opinions  was  that 
objectionable  form  of  belief  known  as  Muscular  Christianity. 
It  is  bare  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  disavowed  the 
inferences  drawn  from  his  writings  by  some  ardent  but  unintel¬ 
ligent  disciples.  Perhaps  this  is  not  enough  to  absolve  him  from 
all  responsibility.  The  gigantic  Amyas  Leigh  was  the  legitimate 
parent  of  a  lusty  progeny,  which  has  become  a  considerable 
nuisance  in  these  latter  days.  He  was,  for  example,  the  undoubted 
ancestor  of  Guy  Livingstone  and  a  host  of  huge  blundering  male 
animals  of  the  heavy  dragoon  species,  with  a  “  most  plentiful  lack 
of  discretion,”  and  a  terrible  superfluity  of  muscular  development. 
The  lads  who  have  discovered  that  the  whole  end  and  object  of 
a  University  career  is  to  get  into  thorough  training  for  athletic 
contests  were  doubtless  more  or  less  impressed  by  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
books — unless  indeed  it  is  a  rather  forced  speculation  that  books 
of  any  kind  can  have  had  much  influence  upon  them.  But  it  must 
also  be  said  that  prophets  of  every  new  creed  are  sure  to  be  carica¬ 
tured.  A  great  authority  has  observed  that  even  the  whale  has  its 
unmentionable  parasites,  and  worse  than  the  parasites  are  the  little 
fish  who  try  to  imitate  the  whale.  Imitation  may  be  the  sincerest 
flattery,  but  it  is  also  the  most  effectual  satire.  And  therefore  we 
may  admit,  though  the  truth  is  somewhat  dangerous,  that  even 
muscular  Christianity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  its 
supposed  parent,  has  its  good  side.  The  truth  is  dangerous  because 
it  is  so  easily  distorted.  To  recommend  people  to  be  manly  and 
simple  is  too  often  to  encourage  them  to  be  brutal  and  animal.  It 
is  true  that  a  man  ought  to  take  care  of  his  body ;  but 
moralists  have  been  shy  of  insisting  upon  the  principle,  because 
without  their  advice  men  have  been  only  too  ready  to  pay  a  good 
deal  more  attention  to  their  bodies  than  to  their  souls,  And 


thus  Mr.  Kingsley’s  dislike  for  the  excesses  of  asceticism  or  senti¬ 
mentalism,  and  generally  for  a  stunted  and  one-sided  development 
of  human  nature,  was  easily  pressed  into  the  service  of  people  who 
were  anxious  to  develop  the  inferior  instincts  at  the  expense  of 
the  superior.  Moreover,  there  is  no  more  annoying  form  of  affecta¬ 
tion  than  the  affectation  of  simplicity  ;  and  Mr.  Kingsley’s  frequent 
denunciations  of  morbid  self-consciousness  made  some  of  his 
disciples  too  obtrusively  and  demonstratively  unconscious  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  hard  to  be  fair  to  him  when  we  are  suffering  from 
the  excess  of  the  qualities  which  he  admired.  And  yet  we  must 
admit  that,  when  the  balance  is  rightly  struck,  there  is  really 
something  to  be  said  for  the  genuine  Amyas  Leighs.  Manliness 
and  simplicity  are  after  all  good  qualities,  though  the  factitious  im¬ 
itations  of  them  are  detestable.  And  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  pages  they 
were  certainly  not  intended  to  imply  any  predominance  of  merely 
physical  excellence.  His  ideal  hero  may  have  been  a  trifle 
over-muscular ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  endowed  with  strong 
poetic  feeling,  with  a  keen  sensibility  to  all  beauty  of  art  or 
nature.  At  a  time  when  the  artistic  sense  is  so  often  combined 
with  effeminacy  and  affectation,  and  only  relieves  the  over-re¬ 
finement  of  dilettantism,  by  an  occasional  dash  of  obscenity,  we 
could  wish  that  the  vein  of  genuine  manliness  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
writings  were  more  widely  appreciated.  If  marked  by  a  little 
more  repose,  and  fewer  symptoms  of  nervous  irritability,  his 
portrait  of  the  ideal  Christian  gentleman  would  have  shown  us  a 
really  grand  type  of  character,  fully  deserving  the  respect  of  our 
feverish  generation.  As  it  is,  mere  superficial  blemishes  cannot 
conceal  the  wonderful  spirit  of  the  author.  And,  when  the 
plague  of  muscularity  dies  away,  as  we  hope  that  it  is  beginning  to 
die,  we-  suspect  that  future  readers  will  recognize  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
novels  some  of  the  most  forcible  writing  of  the-  present  gene¬ 
ration.  Alton  Locke ,  Hypatia ,  and  Westward  Ho  i  stand  out  in 
the  fictitious  literature  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  surpassed 
only  by  a  very  few  works  of  our  greatest  -writers,  and  possessing 
certain  merits  in  a  degree-  to  winch  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any 
complete  parallel.  And,  like  all  other  good  writing  of  the  same 
kind,  their  merit  is  due-  to-  the  fact  that  they  reflect  the  finest 
qualities  of  their  author’s  character..  His  death  can  hardly  be 
called  premature  in  a  literary  sense ;  for  he  had  succeeded  in 
saying  effectively  what  he  had  to  say  to  his  generation. 


VIVISECTION- 

riUIE  feeling  of  pity  for.  the  sufferings  of  animals  has  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years,  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
is  still  somewhat  capricious  and  one-sided.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  many  of  the  persons  who  are  shocked 
at  the  idea  ©f  vivisection  for  scientific  purposes  are  troubled 
with  any  qualms  of  conscience  in  regard  to  crimped  cod,  eels 
skinned,  or  lobsters  boiled,  alive,  or  that  nice  white-  veal  which 
is  obtained  by  bleeding  a.  calf  to  death.  One  form  of  vivisec¬ 
tion  has  been  selected  for  denunciation,  while  other  forms  are 
systematically  practised  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  compunction..  The  mild  angler  placidly 
condemns  two  sorts  of  creatures  to  cruel  agony  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  amusement.  A  vast  amount  of  exquisite  pain,  is  wantonly 
inflicted  on  all  kinds  of  game  by  incompetent  sportsmen  who  maim 
and  mangle  the  animals  which  they  are  too  clumsy  to  kill  outright. 
Ratting  is  prohibited,  but  the  hare  and  the  otter  are  still  hunted 
to  death,  and  the  fox  is  expensively  cultivated  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  tortured  in  the  chase.  Again,  there  is  perhaps  no 
more  horrible  and  loathsome  butchery  in  the  world  than  that 
which  is  practised  on  the  seals  which  supply  fashionable  ladies  with 
pretty  jackets.  It  is  certainly  odd  that  all  these  widespread 
varieties  of  cruelty  and  torture  should  be  accepted  with  compla¬ 
cency,  and  that  so  much  indignation  should  be  concentrated  on  just 
that  form  of  cruelty  which  is  least  generally  practised,  and  for 
which  there  is  most  to  be  said  by  way  of  justification. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  make  these  remarks,  not  from  any  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  place  vivisection  under  ade¬ 
quate  regulation,  but  because  we  think  that  more  good  is  likely 
to  be  done  by  treating  the  subject  frankly  and  honestly,  and  by 
distinguishing  between  the  uses  and  abuses  of  experiments  on 
living  animals,  than  by  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  a  form  of 
cruelty  which  is  hardly  more  painful  than  that  practised  in  many 
other  wavs  without  objection,  and  which  can  at  least  be  defended 
on  much  higher  grounds.  The  main  question  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  it  is  permissible  to  inflict  severe  and  possibly  prolonged 
pain  upon  a  living  animal  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of 
its  physical  structure  and  functions  as  may  throw  light  upon  the 
diseases  of  human  beings,  and  the  means  which  may  be  employed 
to  mitigate  or  cure  them.  Looking  back  at  the  past,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  a  number  of  most  important  discoveries  bearing  on 
physiological  and  medical  science  have  been  made  in  this  way,  which, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  would  never  have  been  made  in  any  other 
way.  Even  admitting  that  similar  results  might  in  the  course  of 
time  have  been  reached  by  another  method  of  approach,  it  is 
evident  that  the  one  actually  chosen  was  the  swiftest  and  most 
decisive,  and  saved  the  world  long  years  of  weary  waiting.  Dr. 
Michael  Foster  has  pointed  out  in  an  able  essay  that  Harvey's  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Haller’s  doctrine  of  “  irrita¬ 
bility,”  Weber’s  demonstration  of  the  “inhibitory”  function  of 
the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  Claude  Bernard’s  researches  on 
vaso-motor  nerves,  which  were  all  more  or  less  due  to  vivisec* 
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tional  experiments,  have  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  pathology.  At 
the  present  moment  an  effort  is  being  made  by  similar  _  means  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  diabetes,  and  it  may  be  fairly  _  asked 
whether  the  sufferings  of  a  few  animals  upon  which  experiments 
are  made  should  he  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  immense  relief 
to  humanity  at  large  which  would  he  involved  in  the  discovery  of 
gome  mean3  of  coping  with  this  terrible  malady.^  The  same 
question  may  also  be  put  in  regard  to  investigations  _  into 
various  forms  of  nervous  or  febrile  disorder.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  vivisection  is  in  certain  cases  necessary  and  per¬ 
missible,  and  that  the  gain  to  humanity  may  be  balanced  against 
the  sufferings  of  the  victims.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  not  to 
be  practised  except  when  it  can  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  sufferings 
of  the  animal  experimented  on  to  the  lowest  point.  To  attempt 
to  put  a  stop  altogether  to  vivisection  would  probably  be  im¬ 
practicable,  and  would  in  any  case  injuriously  retard  the  progress 
of  medical  science,  while  in  some  directions  it  would  bring  it  to  a 
standstill.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that,  because .  vivisection 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  perfectly  justifiable,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  be  practised  without  restraint  at  the  discretion  of  any 
person  who  happens  to  have  a  taste  for  it.  And  this  is  really  the 
question  at  issue.  _  . 

It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  evident  earnestness  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  memorialists  who  have  just  called  attention  to  this 
subject,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  zeal  has  not  been  tem¬ 
pered  by  more  cautious  inquiry  and  cool  reflection.  Although 
they  profess  to  ask,  not  for  the  suppression,  but  only  for  the 
restriction,  of  vivisectional  experiments,  their  arguments  would 
seem  to  be  directed  against  the  practice  even  in  its  most  necessary 
and  useful  applications,  such,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Virchow’s 
researches  with  regard  to  trichinosis.  They  have  also  committed 
themselves  to  some  statements  of  a  very  exaggerated  kind,  and  to 
invidious  imputations  on  professional  honour.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  practice  of  vivisection  has  in  recent  years  been  unjustifiably 
extended,  but  it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  assert  that  “  it  has 
now  become  the  everyday  exercise  of  hundreds  of  physio¬ 
logists  and  young  students  of  physiology  throughout  Europe  and 
America.”  "  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  the  number  of  animals  sacrificed  in  this 
manner  is  really  very  small.  A  very  active  physiologist,  as  Dr. 
Foster  says,  will  in  a  year  be  the  means  of  bringing  about,  for 
the  sake  of  science,  as  much  death  as  a  small  village  will  in  a  week 
for  the  sake  of  its  mouths  and  its  fun,  and  will  give  rise  to  about 
as  much  pain  as  a  not  too  enthusiastic  sportsman  in  a  short  sport¬ 
ing  season.  It  should  be  observed  however  that,  admitting  the 
lawfulness  of  vivisection  in  certain  cases,  the  question  of  its  pro¬ 
priety  turns,  not  upon  the  number  of  animals  experimented  on,  but 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  necessity  for  making  such  experi¬ 
ments.  And  if  the  memorialists  would  be  content  to  take  their 
stand  on  this  ground,  they  would  have  a  really  strong  case.  As  it 
is,  they  have  collected  some  information  which  would  certainly 
seem  to  show  that  living  animals  are  sometimes  made  to  suffer 
rather  to  gratify  a  prurient  curiosity  than  to  promote  original 
research. 

There  was,  for  example,  a  recent  trial  of  certain  surgeons 
at  Norwich  for  assisting  M.  Magnan,  a  Frenchman,  in  some 
cruel  experiments  on  dogs — injecting  alcohol  and  absinthe 
into  the  arteries— during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  that  town.  The  experiments  were  of  so  revolting 
a  character  that  several  members  of  the  audience  protested  against 
them,  and  some  even  interfered  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried 
on.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Tuffnell  gave  evidence  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  wqre  useless  and  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  they  showed 
only  what  was  already  known.  The  case  broke  down  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  chief  operator,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
atrocity  of  the  exhibition.  Again,  we  find  some  significant  passages 
in  the  prospectuses  of  various  medical  schools.  A  course  of 
demonstrations  in  animal  physiology  is  advertised  among  the 
attractions  of  University  College,  in  which  “  students  will  be  made 
familiar  hij  actual  observation  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  principal  tissues  of  the  animal  body.”  It  is  stated  that  “addi¬ 
tional  rooms  have  been  added,  and  furnished  with  the  apparatus  and 
appliances  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  original  researches  in 
physiology,”  and  that  “  such  persons  as  are  desirous  of  engaging  in 
investigations  of  this  kind  may  be  admitted  to  the  Laboratory  as 
workers.  ”  This  would  seem  to  mean  that  any  one  who  will  pay  the 
subscription  may  enjoy  the  pleasure,  not  only  of  witnessing  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals,  but  of  trying  his  hand  on  them  himself.  At 
Westminster  Hospital  School  the  treat  is  also  held  out  of  “expe¬ 
riments  on  animals  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  rate  and  force 
of  the  blood  currents,  &c.,”  and  “  Gentlemen  will  themselves  per¬ 
form  the  experiments  as  far  as  opportunities  permit.”  And  again, 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  students  in  ophthalmic  surgery  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  perform  operations  on  “the  eyes  of  living  animals,”  as  well 
as  on  the  dead  subject.  At  Guy’s  Hospital  “  demonstrations  of 
the  functions  of  organs  in  living  animals  are  performed  before  the 
class  by  the  lecturer  on  physiology,”  but  nothing  is  said  of  giving 
“gentlemen”  the  free  run  of  the  victims.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  continued  repetition  of  cruel  experiments  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  demonstrating-  things  already  known  can  be  defended  ; 
yet  we  find  even  so  moderate  a  writer  as  Dr.  M.  Foster 
remarking  that,  “  though  much  of  the  evidence  touching  the  flow 
of  blood  may  be  shown  in  a  dead  bod}',  yet  the  full  proof  cannot 
be  given  even  now  without  an  experiment  on  a  living  creature.” 
Why  should  the  full  proof  be  given  ?  The  facts  have  been  ascer¬ 


tained  beyond  all  question,  and  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous 
than  that  animals  should  be  tortured  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  every  medical  student  to  satisfy  himself  by  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyesight  that  what  his  teacher  tells  him  is  true.  The 
nature  of  some  of  these  demonstrations  may  be  gathered  from  one 
or  two  extracts  from  physiological  handbooks.  Here  is  one: — 

Recurrent  Sensibility.— This  can  only  be  shown  in  the  higher  animals,  the 
cat  or  dog  being  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  method  adopted  is : — 
The  arches  of  one  or  two  vertebrae  are  carefully  sawn  through,  or  cut 
through  with  the  bone  forceps,  and  the  exposed  roots  very  carefully  freed 
from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them.  If  the  animal  be  strong,  and 
have  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  chloroform  and  from  the  operation,  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  peripheral  stump  of  the  anterior  root  causes  not  only  contraction 
in  the  muscles,  but  also  movements  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  indicative 
of  pain.  On  dividing  the  mixed  trunk  the  contractions  cease,  but  the 
general  signs  of  pain  or  sensation  remain. — Handbook  of  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,  p.  403. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  tlie  experiment  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
demonstrating  to  the  student’s  eye  what  is  already  known  and  can 
be  learned  from  books.  And  here  are  some  other  demonstrations 
Asphyxia  by  slow  suffocation,  mode  of  producing  permanent  fistula 
in  dogs,  production  of  glycosuria  (in  rabbits)  by  a  chisel  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  down  one  or  two 
general  principles  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In  the  first 

place,  experiments  inflicting  pain  on  animals  are  justifiable  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  original  research,  and 
when  they  are  performed  by  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  making  a  good  use  of  the  privilege.  No  experiment 
whatever  of  a  cruel  kind  should  be  permitted  for  the  mere  pur¬ 
pose  of  demonstration.  The  student  must  be  content  to  believe 
that  his  teacher  is  neither  a  fool  nor  an  impostor,  and  to  accept 
what  he  says  without  requiring  actual  proof  in  the  contortions  of 
mangled  animals.  The  other  day  a  cabman  was  caught  roasting 
a  live  rat  on  a  fork  before  the  fire,  and  if  he  had  only  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  say  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  physiological 
demonstration,  nothing  could  have  been  done  to  him.  The  sort  of 
free-trade  which  at  present  exists  in  the  torture  of  animals  on 
scientific  pretexts  certainly  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  for  the  purposes  of  science ;  it  is  demoralizing  to  those 
who  are  thus  taught  to  treat  the  sufferings  of  the  brute  creation 
as  of  no  accouut ;  and  it  has  also  an  obviously  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  to  spread  beyond  professional  circles.  It  was  stated  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  that  some  of  the  suburban 
ladies’  schools  are  visited  by  lady  physiologists,  who  carry  with 
them  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  lobsters,  and  vivisect  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  pupils.  In  one  case  the  lady  principal,  who  was  very  much 
horrified  at  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind,  said  that  she  found 
it  very  instructive  after  she  had  got  used  to  it.  This  is  just  the 
danger  of  the  present  system,  that  people  will  get  used  to  it.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  students  will  be  tempted  to  repeat  in  private 
the  demonstrations  of  the  laboratory,  and  that  young  people  who 
have  been  regaled  with  the  torture  of  animals  at  school  will  not 
grow  up  with  a  particularly  delicate  and  tender  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  humanity.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  vivi¬ 
section  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable ;  but  useless  cruel¬ 
ties  should  be  promptly  checked.  The  regulations  by  which 
this  should  be  attempted  will  of  course  require  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  those  proposed  by  the  deputation  do  not  seem 
very  wise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  will  not  be  left 
too  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  people  imperfectly  qualified  for  a 
task  which  requires  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  as  well  as 
warm  and  generous  sympathies.  More  is  probably  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  cultivation  of  a  healthy  opinion  on  the  subject  than 
from  severe  legal  restrictions. 


THE  GAIKYVAR  OF  BAEODA. 

f  SATIE  circumstances  in  which  this  Prince  is  now  placed  are  so  ex- 
JL  ceptional,  even  for  India,  that  it  is  desirable  to  recapitulate  the 
steps  which  have  led  the  Government  first  to  remove  the  English  Re¬ 
sident,  and  then  temporarily  to  suspend  the  native  Sovereign.  In  order 
to  give  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  situation  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  year  1852-3  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Presidency  of  India  was  convulsed  by  the 
existence  of  a  belief  in  a  custom  termed  “  Khutput.”  We  can  only 
explain  the  phrase  by  saying  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  obtain 
favourable  decisions  from  the  executive  officers  of  Government,  and 
from  the  judicial  tribunals,  by  the  agency  of  money  freely  spent 
at  headquarters.  It  was  not  exactly  bribery.  No  English  official 
was  impeached.  No  judge  was  directly  accused  of  venality.  But 
suitors,  place-hunters,  convicted  criminals,  unsuccessful  litigants, 
and  so  forth,  had  somehow  got  to  think  that,  by  sending  large 
sums  to  Bombay,  matters  would  be  manipulated  favourably  for 
themselves,  and  unfavourably  for  their  opponents,  whether  the  rivaj 
candidate  or  the  law  itself.  The  scandal  caused  by  this  mysterious 
agency  was  very  great,  and  a  rigid  inquiry  was  set  on  foot.  Bar 0 da 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  attained  the  highest  eminence 
in  these  discreditable  tran  sactions ;  and  at  that  time  the  place  of 
Resident  there  was  filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  high-minded 
and  chivalrous  Outram.  Like  some  other  officials  gifted  with  keen 
sensibilities  and  generous  impulses,  this  distinguished  soldier 
spoiled  a  capital  case,  and  got  into  hot  water  with  the  Government 
of  Lord  Falkland,  owing  to  a  mistaken  view  of  his  own  powers. 
Outram  lost  his  place  as  Resident,  but  his  plain  speaking  had  the 
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effect  of  blowing  up  Kliutput ;  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  at  that  time 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  power,  gave  it  the  final  blow 
by  placing  the  native  State  of  Baroda  directly  under  the  Foreign 
Departmejt  of  the  Government  of  India.  Khutput  became  thence¬ 
forth  as  unknown  as  the  Man  in  the  Moon  would  be  in  a  consti¬ 
tuency  canvassed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli.  All  things  for  a 
time  went  on  smoothly ;  and  Outram  was  soon  re-employed  by  the 
Supreme  Government  in  posts  of  high  honour,  emolument,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  the  day  of  his  retirement.  In  the  year  1859 
Lord  Canning’s  Government  considered  that  this  transfer  of  Baroda 
had  only  taken  place  for  special  reasons ;  that  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  the  occasion  had  ceased;  and  that  the  State, 
from  its  geographical  situation,  language,  and  customs,  interlaced, 
as  it  was,  with  our  own  territories,  as  well  as  with  some  petty 
native  States,  belonged  properly  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 
To  that  Government,  then,  it  went  back ;  and  we  are  far  from  say¬ 
ing  that  Lord  Canning  acted  hastily  or  without  reason.  Two 
rulers,  Sevaji  Rao  and  Gunput  Rao,  had,  since  the  disclosures  of 
1852,  passed  away  in  succession.  The  political  atmosphere  had 
been  purified.  There  was  some  faint  hope  of  internal  reform.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  duty  of  giving  advice,  encourage¬ 
ment,  approbation,  and  warning  to  all  native  States  of  the  first  or 
second,  or  even  third,  rank  belongs  now  more  than  ever  to  the  F  oreign 
Office  at  Calcutta  or  Simla.  Our  relations  with  Scindiah  or  the 
Nizam,  and  with  other  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  principalities,  form 
as  important  a  part  of  its  business  as  do  affairs  at  Cabul,  Nepaul, 
or  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
at  any  moment  that  Lord  Northbrook  had  reverted  to  the 
policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  had  re-assumed  direct  charge  of  our 
relations  with  one,  neither  the  first  nor  the  last,  in  the  catalogue  of 
Mahratta  States. 

Shortly  after  the  re-transfer  to  Bombay,  Mulliar  Rao,  the  present 
ruler,  first  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  is  just  forty-three  years  of 
age,  the  fifth  and  last  surviving  son  of  Maharaja  Sevaji  Rao.  Of 
his  four  elder  brothers,  two,  Gunput  Rao  and  Khanderao,  had 
governed  in  succession  to  their  father,  the  administration  of  the 
latter  enduring  from  1856  to  1870.  In  the  year  1863,  Mulliar 
Rao  was  thrown  into  a  State  prison  on  a  charge  of  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  his  brother,  and  from  this  he  only  emerged,  on 
the  death  of  Khanderao,  in  November  1870.  If  exile  and 
ignorance  of  his  countrymen  have  been  held  to  disqualify  a 
Bourbon  from  filling  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  inside  of  a  State  prison  would  hardly  be  the 
place  for  an  Oriental  to  pick  up  the  rudiments  of  sound  king¬ 
craft.  And  the  Maharaja  did  not  belie  his  training.  His  ac¬ 
cession  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  close 
of  1870;  but  from  that  date  down  to  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
all  the  familiar  symptoms  of  Eastern  maladministration  in  an 
aggravated  form  supplied  material  for  the  remonstrances  of  official 
and  independent  pens.  Arbitrary  and  unjust  reductions  of  ex¬ 
penditure  had  been  called  by  the  title  of  retrenchment.  The 
revenue  was  realized  by  iniquitous  processes.  Excessive  pun¬ 
ishments,  ill  treatment  of  women,  domestic  slavery,  even  the 
infliction  of  torture,  were  matters  of  no  unusual  occurrence. 
Under  the  head  of  nuzzarana  heavy  fines  and  “  benevolences  ”  were 
exacted.  Some  of  the  prominent  officials  of  the  State  were  utterly 
ignorant,  oppressive,  or  incapable.  British  subjects,  employed  in 
mercantile  transactions  at  the  capital,  had  begun  to  suffer  and  to 
cry  out,  and  the  name  and  character  of  the  British  Government 
were  tarnished  by  the  continuance  of  evils  which  its  own  troops 
were  practically  supporting,  and  which  its  accredited  agent  was 
powerless  to  check.  In  this  state  of  things  Lord  Northbrook  fell 
back  on  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  to  the  members  of 
which,  on  the  score  of  impartiality  and  efficiency,  no  objection  could 
be  taken.  Mr.  E.  Ravenscroft,  a  Bombay  civilian  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  ;  Colonel  Etheridge,  a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  well 
versed  in  the  language  and  customs  of  Guzerat ;  the  Nawab  Faiz 
Ali  Khan,  a  Mahommedan  gentleman,  also  decorated  with  the 
Indian  Star,  and  Prime  Minister  to  the  enlightened  Rajpoot  Sove¬ 
reign  of  Jyepore — these  three  were  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Commission  ;  while  the  President  was  Col.  R.  J.  Meade,  now  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Mysore,  a  diplomatist  and  administrator  known 
for  honourable  service  in  Central  India,  and  for  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  dealings  of  Mahratta  States.  The  Baroda  Blue-book 
has  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  complaints 
of  the  Gaikwar’s  subjects  and  the  strictures  of  the  Indian  press 
were  in  the  main  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  It  is  understood  that 
there  were  not  wanting  advisers  in  India  who  recommended  that 
the  ruler  should  be  at  once  deposed  and  the  State  be  administered 
directly  by  British  officers  for  the  benefit  of  some  eventual  heir. 
The  Gaikwar  had,  however,  behaved  with  decency  and  propriety 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Commission.  Failing  a  vain  attempt  to 
secure  an  audience  of  the  Viceroy,  he  had  tried  no  underhand  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  had  placed  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  full  and 
fair  investigation.  The  Government  of  India,  in  that  spirit  of 
firmness,  dignity,  and  forbearance  which  it  can  well  assume  on 
such  occasions,  contented  itself  with  giving  the  ruler  of  Baroda 
a  grace  of  eighteen  months  to  amend  his  ways.  The  propriety  of 
certain  improvements  and  the  objectionable  character  of  sundry 
official  measures  were,  it  is  believed,  pointed  out  to  him  in  language 
of  clear  import.  He  was  urged  to  dismiss  four  or  five  officials  from 
his  councils,  and  he  was  invited  to  avail  himself  of  a  better  agency, 
English  and  native,  to  institute  imperative  reforms.  In  short,  he 
was  given  a  fair  opportunity  of  proving  that  his  condition  was  not 
hopeless,  and  of  justifying  to  the  world  the  lenient  course  on  which 
the  Paramount  Power  had  resolved. 


This  was  in  July.  In  January  we  find  the  Resident  removed, 
the  new  Prime  Minister  resigned  or  bent  on  resignation,  the 
Gaikwar  carried  off  to  the  Residency,  and  a  second  Commission 
just  about  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  the  attempt  on  Colonel 
Phayre’s  life.  It  would  be  premature  and  improper  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  worth  of  the  evidence  that  connects  the 
Gaikwar  with  this  grave  charge.  An  Oriental  may  collect  his 
revenue  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  dishonour  women,  insult  re¬ 
spectable  householders,  and  hang  up  unfortunate  creditors  by 
their  he&ls  in  the  sun,  without  having  either  the  wickedness  or 
the  folly  to  countenance  the  practices  of  the  middle  ages.  Neither 
does  it  argue  for  or  against  the  Gaikwar  that  he  celebrated  the 
removal  of  the  late  Resident  by  indecent  manifestations  of  joy. 
Every  successful  litigant  in  India  does  just  the  same.  A 
native  who  has  won  a  great  civil  suit,  or  procured  the 
imprisonment  of  his  rival,  beats  a  big  drum  in  all  his 
villages,  and  assembles  hosts  of  Brahmans  and  Faquirs  at  his 
own  mansion,  sending  every  one  away  with  new  brass  drinking 
pots,  a  change  of  raiment,  and  pieces  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  rupee, 
brand  new  from  the  mint.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  late 
Resident  may  have  been  injudicious  in  his  dealings  with  the  Baroda 
Court.  But  the  Government  of  India  can  no  more  overlook  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  one  of  its  high  officials  than  it  can  permit 
the  green  flag  to  be  hoisted  openly  in  Lucknow.  It  must  exert  it£ 
strength  and  dignity,  and  this  it  does,  not  by  declaring  war  or 
directing  annexation,  but  by  appointing  a  composite  tribunal  to 
sift  the  charge  of  poison,  and  by  affording  the  Maharaja  a  chance  of 
proving  that  he  has  not  added  murder  to  maladministration.  No¬ 
thing  can  give  a  fairer  promise  than  the  constitution  of  this  second 
Commission.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal  will  bring  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  impartiality,  equity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  evidence.  Mr.  Raymond  West  possesses  that  power  of 
testing  the  worth  of  native  statements  which  may  be  expected  from 
an  acute  civilian  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  his  Presidency.  Of 
Colonel  Meade’s  attainments  and  experience  we  have  already 
spoken.  And  those  who  know  anything  of  native  statesmen  are 
well  aware  that  Dinkur  Rao,  for  talent,  sagacity,  and,  we  may  add, 
keen  sense  of  humour,  occupies  the  first  rank.  He  is,  too,  himself 
a  Mahratta.  No  enactment,  new  or  old,  is  necessary  for  this 
tribunal.  The  members  will  be  bound  by  no  technicalities ;  their 
proceedings,  we  believe,  will  be  open ;  their  forms  those  of  sub¬ 
stantial  equity ;  their  report  will  go  direct  to  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  transaction,  like  any  other  of  the  Executive  De¬ 
partment,  must  ultimately  come  under  the  revision,  not  of  the 
Privy  Council,  as  might  be  erroneously  imagined,  but  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  This  responsible  Minister  will  then  be  able  to 
explain  the  whole  proceedings,  on  the  motion  of  any  M.P.  who 
may  discern  a  short  cut  to  distinction  in  getting  up  the  “  Great 
Baroda  Case.” 


MANCHESTER  LIFE. 

TIIE  chequered  history  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  illustrates 
very  clearly  one  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  social 
organization  of  a  great  commercial  town.  Manchester  would  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusion  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
that  life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amusements,  though  not 
exactly  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which  drew  a  groan  from  the 
philosopher.  Sir  George  deplored  the  waste  of  time  in  amuse¬ 
ments  which  took  him  from  the  studies  that  were  his  greatest 
pleasure ;  while  Manchester  appears  to  be  distressed,  not  by  the 
pressure  of  amusement,  but  rather  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  for 
its  leisure  hours.  If  existence  could  be  wholly  devoted  to  business, 
all  would  perhaps  be  well;  but  then  people  cannot  be  always 
drudging  at  their  work,  and  when  work  is  over  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  spend  their  time.  They  might  of  course  read  an 
improving  book,  but  books  are  probably  not  much  in  their  way, 
and  if  they  did  take  one  up  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  go  to 
sleep  over  it.  Out-door  games  demand  more  freshness  than  they 
have  left  in  them  after  the  day’s  toil,  and  are  besides  scarcely 
practicable  in  a  crowded  town,  and  under  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Manchester.  "What  occurs  to  most  men  of  the  ordinary  stamp  to 
do  under  these  circumstances  is  to  light  their  pipes,  lounge  about, 
and  drink.  Formerly  the  Manchester  type  of  tavern  adapted  itself 
to  these  requirements.  The  private  bar  of  the  landlord  or  landlady 
expanded  into  the  chief  room  of  the  house.  Admission  behind 
the  wicket  into  the  snug  parlour,  with  the  bright  kettle  on  the  hob, 
and  the  host  or  hostess  in  the  seat  of  precedence,  was  not  for  every 
one,  but  was  regarded  as  indicating  a  certain  friendly  relationship 
to  the  establishment.  It  also  marked  the  social  position  of  the 
favoured  ones.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  was  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  any  one  who  could  pay  for  his  liquor  finding  some  house 
that  would  have  him ;  yet  each  place  had  its  own  traditions  and 
restrictions,  and  the  company  gathered  there  had  a  special  and 
distinctly  recognizable  character.  The  domestic  appearance 
of  the  room  in  which  they  met  took  off  the  rough, 
aspect  of  tavern  life,  and  gave  the  boozing  an  air  of  decent  private 
hospitality.  Thus  Manchester  at  a  not  very  distant  period  was 
broken  up  at  night  into  numerous  little  knots  of  men  sitting  over 
their  pipes  and  tumblers  in  their  favourite  haunts,  and  gossiping  on 
the  events  of  the  day,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  hand  at  cards. 
Each  set  kept  pretty  much  to  its  own  tavern,  and  there  were  of 
course  taverns  of  as  many  grades  as  the  people  who  frequented 
them.  As  a  rule,  this  was  the  regular  life  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  after  business  hours.  Even  men  of  wealth  and  position  did 
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not  disdain  to  appear  nightly  in  the  bar-parlour,  and  to  take  m  this 
humble  way  almost  the  only  relaxation  which.  was  open  to  them. 
Men  spent  their  evenings  in  the  public-house  simply  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  except  go  to  bed.  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  this  state  of  things  was  scarcely  calculated  to  promote 
habits  of  sobriety.  On  the  whole,  the  tavern  world  was  quiet 
enough,  but  it  had  a  way  of  getting  soaked  and  sodden  with  deep 
and  regular  drinking,  which  had  unpleasant  consequences,  borne 
fifty  years  ago,  when  Mechanics’  Institutes  first  came  into  vogue, 
it  was  imagined  that  now  at  last  the  great  panacea  had  been 
found,  and  that  all  that  had  to  be  done  to  wean  the  community 
from  dangerous  habits,  and  raise  them  to  the  level  ol  a  more  re¬ 
fined  and  intellectual  existence,  was  to  establish  one  ol  these 
useful  institutions.  This  was  done,  but  with  rather  disappointing 
results.  As  soon  as  the  novelty  had  passed  away,  the  Athena: urn 
beo-an  to  languish,  and  though  its  lectures  and  .  classes  did  good 
in  a  limited  way,  it  did  not  meet  the  great  social  difficulty.  A 
year  ago  the  building  caught  fire  and  was  burned  down,  it  is 
hoped  that,  with  a  fresh  start  and  some  judicious  reforms,  the 
revived  institution  may  be  more  prosperous  than  the  original. 

It  would  perhaps  hardly  occur  to  any  one  who  heard  or  read  the 
lofty  eloquence  with  which  the  opening  of  the  new  Athenaeum 
was  celebrated  that,  after  all,  the  object  in  view  was  mainly  to  see 
whether  the  working  and  lower-middle  classes  of  Manchester  could 
not  be  provided  with  some  substitute  for  the  pot-house.  I  his  want 
is  no  doubt  not  so  pressing  as  it  was ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  still 
exists.  Of  course  Manchester,  like  other  towns,  has  m  recent 
years  made  great  progress,  not  only  commercially,  but  socially. 
Education  of  the  best  kind  has  been  munificently  endowed,  and 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Treasures  of  art,  not  alto¬ 
gether  perhaps  of  the  purest  choice,  but  still  comprising  objects  ol 
great  beauty  and  value,  have  been  collected  at  lavish  cost.  A  taste 
for  literature  has  also  sprung  up.  Manchester  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  book  markets  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  few  other 
towns  in  which  so  many  well-stocked  libraries  are  to  be  found. 
The  establishment  of  the  assizes  at  Manchester,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  growth  of  a  resident  Bar,  has  added  an  element 
of  much  importance  in  such  a  community;  and  the  habit 
of  travelling  has  also  assisted  to  remove  much  of  that 
narrow  hardness  of  character  and  opinion  which  was  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  Manchester  man  of  the  last  generation,  and  to 
introduce  larger  views  and  greater  tolerance.  Indeed  it  would 
now  be  difficult  to  discover  more  than  some  scattered  relics  of 
what  was  once  known  as  the  Manchester  School,  and  the  political 
revolution  is  only  a  counterpart  to  the  more  silent  social  changes. 
Even  in  politics,  however,  the  men  of  this  region,  though  they  have 
in  a  great  degree  changed  their  opinions,  have  not  lost  all  traces  of 
their  traditional  character.  In  the  Lancashire  Conservatives  may 
he  traced  some  of  the  stubborn  and  rather  arrogant  positi\  enessot 
the  old  Radicals.  In  an  age  of  morbid  smoothness  and  assimila¬ 
tion  the  preservation  of  an  original  and  vigorous  type  of  character, 
even  with  some  of  its  defects,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Cobden 


music  has  evidently  many  votaries  in  Manchester,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  is  also  given  to  dramatic  performances  of  a  high  order.  Al¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Calvert  every  credit  for  the  taste  and  spirit  with 
which  he  puts  Shakspeare  on  the  stage  in  a  way  superior  to  any¬ 
thin  now  seen  in  London,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that ’he  is 
stimulated  by  his  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  audiences 
to  whom  he  appeals.  The  general  progress  of  education  will  of 
course  continue  to  produce  a  more  instructed  and  cultivated 
body  of  people ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  influence  of 
the J  Athenaeum  itself  will  probably  make  the  members  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  what  it  does  for  them..  The  defect  of  the  insti- 
tution  in  its  original  form  wa3  that  it  aimed  rather  at  being  a 
didactic  pedagogue  than  a  genial  companion.  The  lectures  were  dull 
and  not  particularly  edifying,  and  the  classes  were  not  attended 
because  those  who  were  invited  were  not  in  the  mood  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  The  Athenaeum  in  its  new  form  is  intended 
to  be  "socially  attractive,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is 
a  wise  policy.  The  truth  is  that  a  man  who  has  done  a  hard  day  s 
work  has  earned  a  fair  right  to  spend  the  evening  in  any  amuse¬ 
ment  which  is  not  actually  pernicious.  The  idea  that  there  is 
any  moral  compulsion  on  a  man  to  be  continually  improving  his 
mind  in  the  sense  in  which  improvement  is  understood  by  school¬ 
masters  is  all  nonsense.  What  he  is  most  in  need  of  is  .  healthy 
relaxation,  and  though  this  may  in  some  cases  be  found  in  intel¬ 
lectual  studies,  nobody  need  make  himself  unhappy  because  lie 
prefers  something  simpler  and  more  commonplace.  The  chief 
difference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  native  of  France,  Italy, 
or  Germany,  is  that  the  latter  seems  to  be  born  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  to  amuse  himself,  while  most  Englishmen  acquire 
the  faculty  only  by  effort  and  practice.  If  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum  is  very  successful  as  a  social  institution,  it  will 
probably  be  as  cheerful  and  well-conducted  as  an  ordinary  French 
cafe,  and  there  would  perhaps  be  no  need  for  it  at  all  if  English¬ 
men  would  only  use  such  places  as  soberly  as  Frenchmen  do.  In 
most  German  towns  you  can  bear  a  concert  of  excellent  music  lor 
a  few  pence,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of 
licrht  beer  or  cup  of  coffee.  Whenever  such  an  entertainment  is 
attempted  in  England  the  beer  somehow  seems  to  get  uppermost. 
It  is  certainly  not  because  Frenchmen  and  Germans  are  as  a  rule 
more  highly  instructed  than  the  corresponding  classes  in  this 
country  that  they  are  able  to  take  their  pleasure  in  this  tempeiate 
manner ;  but  because  they  are  brought  up  to  avoid  dulness,  and  to 
believe  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  a  taste  for  pure  amusement. 
There  are  some  philosophic  minds  which  are  above  this  necessity  ; 
but  on  the  whole  there  is  no  branch  of  English  education  so  much 
in  need  of  attention  as  that  which  concerns  the  capacity  for  being 
amused  without  drinking. 


ANTIQUITY. 
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once  drew  a  graphic  picture  of  the  millowner  of  the  early  days  ot 
Lancashire  prosperity — absorbed  in  his  factory,  living  in  it  or  close 
to  it,  ever  thinking  of  it,  watching  it,  cherishing  it  like  a  pet  child 
or  flower  ;  constantly  going  about  in  it,  looking  after  everything 
himself,  knowing  every  belt  and  strap  in  the  place,  and  every  face 
around  him,  and  putting  every  shilling  he  could  spare  into 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  business.  b  or  this  he  lived,  and 
for  nothing  else;  and  if  this  single-mindedness  was  per¬ 
haps  not  very  wholesome  for  the  general  development 
of  his  character,  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  com¬ 
mercial  success.  The  cotton-spinner  of  those  days  looked,  askance 
at  the  land  and  all  that  it  represented,  and  regarded  it  either 
with  bitter  suspicion  or  open  enmity  as  necessarily  opposed  to 
manufacturing  interests.  It  seemed  a  conflict  of  hostile  forces, 
prescribed  by  nature,  and  inevitable.  A  fusion  of  personal  objects 
and  family  ties  has  gradually  been  wearing  down  the  antagonism. 
Landlords  have  discovered  that  cotton-mills  are  their  best  crop, 
and  millowners  that  it  is  better  to  acquire  land  themselves 
than  to  attack  its  rights.  More  tender  influences  have  also  been 
at  work.  The  sons^of  God  have  married  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  aristocratic  houses  and  manufacturing  millionaires  have  joined 
hands.  All  these  influences  have  powerfully  combined  in  their 
effect  on  local  character.  There  may  be  some  truth  .in  the 
remark  which  is  sometimes  heard,  that  Manchester  men  of  to-day 
are  not  so  keen  and  concentrated  in  their  business  faculties,  so 
devoted  to  their,  work,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  .;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  whatever  has  been  lost  in  this  way  has 
been  fully  compensated  by  an  important  gain  in  higher  culti¬ 
vation,  wider  sympathies,  and  larger  range  of  thought.  It  is 
possible  to  be  more  of  a  man  by  being  less  of  a  huckster. .  The 
old  idea  that  the  successful  production  of  calico  was  the  highest 
mission  of  humanity,  the  ostentatious  contempt  for  anything  in  the 
nature  of  grace,  refinement,  or  imagination  which  would  not  fetch 
ready  money  in  the  market,  has  certainly  been  fading,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  more  generous  tendencies  of  the  modern 
school. 

This  increase  of  culture  and  liberal  tastes  among  the  upper 
classes  of  the  place  has  naturally  an  influence  on  those  below  ;.  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Manchester  man  of  to-dsv  is,  in 
all  ranks,  much  less  a  mere  creature  of  business  than  he  used  to 
be,  and  consequently  less  helpless  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  more 
capable  of  finding  things  to  interest  and  amuse  him.  A  man  who 
Can  enjoy  a  book  at  home  is  placed  above  the  temptations  of  the 
tavern,  and  becomes  more  critical  as  to  public  amusements.  Good 


WE  wonder  how  many  times  we  shall  have  to  play  the  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  against  three  widely  spread  vulgar 
errors  which  seem  to  have  a  wonderful,  power  of  cropping  up  again 
the  oftener  they  are  cut  down.  One  is,  that  the  ‘‘  ancients,  the 
“  classics,”  that  is  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy  during  cer¬ 
tain  rather  arbitrarily  chosen  periods,  were  not  men  like  ourselves, 
but  beino-s  of  some  other  kind.  Sometimes  they  are  demigods  to 

be  half-worshipped,  sometimes  blind  heathens  to  be  preached  at  and 

made  horrid  examples  of,  but  in  neither  case  are  they  simply  men, 
simplv  kinsfolk,  speaking  tongues  akin  to  our  own,  living  under 
institutions  akin  to  our  own,  whose,  laws  and  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  things  which,  instead  of  being  “  dead,  are  just  the  things 
which  are  pre-eminently  alive.  The  second  is  that  all  these  mys¬ 
terious  beings,  however  unlike  to  us,  were  exactly  like  one 
another  ;  in  short,  that  all  “  the  ancients,”  like  all  “  the  Saxons,” 
lived  at  the  same  time.  There  is  the.  great  fact  that  people  have 
sat  down  to  compare  Homer  and  Virgil,  not  by  way  of  contrast  as 
types  of  language  and  literature  in  two  wholly  different  stages,,  but 
b  v  way  of  rivalry,  to  see  which  was  the  better  poet,  as  they  might 
have  compared  two  writers  of  the  same  age  and  country.  The 
third  vulgar  error  might  at  first  sight  seem  contradictory,  to  the 
first,  yet  in  practice  the  two  hang  very  well  together.  This  is  the 
belief  that  the  “  ancients,”  the  “  classics,”  though  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  later  things,  are  yet  somehow  the  groundwork  of  all 
later  things.  Modern  languages  especially,  both  those  which  really 
are  forms  of  Latin  and  those  which  are  not,  are  all  held  to  be  “  de¬ 
rived  ”  from  Latin ;  the  more  curious  go  on  to  believe  that  Latin 
is  “  derived  ”  from  Greek,  and  sometimes  that  Greek  is  “  derived  ” 
from  Hebrew.  Our  own  tongue  especially,  in  accordance  with  the 
great  first  truth  that  nothing  English  can  simply  be  English,  must 
be  “  derived  ”  from  something  or  other ;  and  what  derivation  for 
it  can  be  so  grand  as  a  derivation  from  ancients  and  classics. f  A 
plain  man  might  ask  how,  if  ancients  and  classics  are  something  so 
cut  off  from  all  modern  things,  any  modern  things  can  be  derived 
from  them.  But  this  is  really  no  difficulty.  Every  inventor  of  a 
pedigree  traces  up  the  illustrious  house  for  w  horn  he  has  to  devise 
forefathers  to  the  queerest,  the  most  out-ol-the-way,  the  most 
mythical  forefathers  that  he  can  think  of.  If  real  forefathers  and 
real  kinsfolk  happen  to  be  anywhere  recorded,  they  are  always 
passed  by  as  something  too  commonplace  to  be  taken  any  notice 
of.  What  Berkeley  would  be  descended  from  real  English  Ead- 
noth  when  it  is  open  to  him  to  be  descended  from  an  imaginary 
son  of  a  nameless  King  of  Denmark  ?  You  might  as  well  whisperto 
Smithson  and  Williams-Wynn  that  they  are  really  descended  from 
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Smith  and  Williams.  As  with  families,  so  with  nations  and  lan¬ 
guages.  As  they  must  be  derived  from  something,  derive  them 
from  whatever  is  most  unlike,  most  unlikely ;  trace  them  up  to 
whatever  quarter  is  most  unknown,  and  where  there  is  least  chance 
of  being  found  out.  Now  to  those  who  babble  about  ancients  and 
classics  noquarter  is  so  unknown, nonelooks  so  unreal  andlegendary, 
as  the  quarter  inhabited  by  ancients  and  classics.  After  all,  what  un¬ 
likeness  is  so  great  as  the  unlikeness  between  orderand  chaos  ?  And 
yet  is  it  not  allowed  that  order  sprang  out  of  chaos  P  To  no 
source  then  can  the  English  language,  or  anything  else  of  modern 
days,  be  so  safely  traced  up  as  to  those  times  of  ancients  and 
classics  which  to  those  who  talk  in  this  fashion  about  them  are 
assuredly  the  most  unknown  depth  of  chaos  itself? 

We  need  not  say  that  all  this  kind  of  stuff  is  the  very  thing 
which  it  is  the  great  work  and  object  of  the  highest  modern 
scholarship  to  uproot.  The  greatest  achievement  in  this  way  of 
our  time  is  to  put  nations,  periods,  languages,  into  their  true  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another ;  to  show  that  “  ancients  ”  and  “  classics  ”  are 
not  something  whith  is  wholly  cut  off  from  ourselves,  but  some¬ 
thing  in  which  we  have  the  nearest  and  deepest  interest.  Those 
few  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas 
which  are  vulgarly  thrown  together  under  the  name  of  “  antiquity  ” 
have  now  become  the  objects  of  a  reasonable  respect  founded  on 
knowledge,  instead  of  an  abject  superstition  founded  on  ignorance. 
We  now  know  that  those  favoured  periods  of  Greek  and  Italian 
history  are  simply  acts  in  one  great  drama,  of  which  whatever  we 
and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  doing  at  this  moment  is  simply 
another  act.  We  know  that  our  language  and  our  institutions 
are  not  derived  from  those  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but  we  awake  to  a  far 
higher  interest  in  the  study  of  all  three  when  we  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  languages  aud  institutions  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  all 
spring  from  a  common  source.  But  it  seems  wonderfully  hard  to 
beat  all  this  into  the  heads  of  large  classes  of  people.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  difficulty  of  learning  when  learning  has  to  be  preceded  by 
unlearning,  that  so  many  people,  sometimes  people  who  think 
themselves  fit  to  review  philological  works,  seriously  believe  that 
the  object  of  comparative  philology  is  to  derive  Greek  from 
Sanskrit.  Against  all  this  mass  of  confusion  and  muddleheaded- 
ness,  we  have,  among  others,  done  our  best  to  fight.  But  the 
struggle  is  a  hard,  and  it  sometimes  looks  like  a  hopeless,  one.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  leading  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Times 
about  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Chief  .1  ustice  of  England  at  Man¬ 
chester.  The  Chief  Justice  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  what  are 
commonly  called  classical  studies,  and  he  spoke  of  them  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  natural  that  one  in  his  position  should  speak. 
That  is,  he  spoke  of  them  as  one  to  whom  they  are  an  occasional 
relaxation  and  ornament  of  life,  not  as  a  professed  historian  or 
philologer,  to  whom  they  are  part  of  the  business  of  life. 
But  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  say  one  word  which  com¬ 
mitted  him  to  any  one  of  the  three  vulgar  errors  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  That  was  reserved  for  his  commentator  in  the 
Times.  To  be  sure,  in  setting  forth  again  the  exploded  nonsense 
of  a  past  time,  it  has  somehow  stumbled  on  a  truth.  We  are  told, 
in  a  style  of  the  most  patronizing  instruction,  that 

much  is  wanted  before  the  ordinary  English  mind  can  be  so  raised  and 
purified  ns  to  relish  and  assimilate  the  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment  which, 
after  all,  were  the  luxuries  of  a  highly-cultivated  caste,  and  not  of  the 
whole  population,  even  of  the  best  cities. 

These  “  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment  ”  are  those  of  “  the  great 
classical  authors  ”  generally.  Now,  if  the  ordinary  English  mind 
is,  as  some  say  it  is,  fairly  represented  by  what  appears  daily  in 
the  Times,  it  would  seem  as  if  much  were  wanted  before  it  could 
relish  and  assimilate  beauties  of  such  utterly  different  kinds  as  those 
which  are  thus  lumped  together  when  the  great  classical  authors 
are  spoken  of  as  if  they  formed  a  class  by  themselves,  a  class,  it 
would  seem,  like  one  another  and  unlike  everything  else.  The 
“  great  classical  authors  ”  are  not  defined  by  the  writer  in  the 
Times,  but  we  may  conceive  that  they  at  least  range  from 
Homer  to  Tacitus.  This  is  about  the  range  that  people  com¬ 
monly  have  in  their  minds  when  they  talk  about  the 
“  ancients  ”  and  the  “  classics.”  The  Times  evidently  thinks  that 
there  are  some  special  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment  which 
are  common  to  all  these  authors — beauties  which  “  were  the 
luxuries  of  a  highly-cultivated  caste,  and  not  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.”  Now,  if  we  strike  out  the  silly  word  caste,  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  fairly  true  of  some  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
just  as  it  is  true  of  some  branches  of  English,  French,  or  any 
other  literature.  It  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  “  classical  ”  Roman 
literature.  In  that  literature  there  is  hardly  anything,  except  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  which  can  be  called  popular  in  the  strictest 
sense ;  there  is  hardly  anything  else,  except  the  comedies  of  Terence 
and  a  few  of  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  which  was  so  much  as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  popular  audience.  The  existing  Roman  literature  is 
artificial ;  it  is  the  literature  of  a  literary  class,  not  the  literature 
of  a  whole  people.  The  olderand  more  truly  popular  literature  of 
Rome  has  perished.  It  was  buried  with  Nasvius ;  when  it  rase 
again  we  will  not  say  in  disputing  with  the  uninitiated. 
And  a  good  deal  of  Greek  literature  also  belongs  to  the 
same  literary  class.  The  whole  Alexandrine  school,  poets, 
grammarians,  scientific  men  of  all  kinds,  are  purely  literary. 
Theocritus  no  more  represents  the  real  life  of  real  shepherds  than 
Virgil  or  Pope  does.  The  philosophy  too,  be  it  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  history — Thucydides,  for  example,  and 
Polybius — could  only  have  been  addressed  to  a  special  class,  and 
not  to  the  whole  population.  But  what  of  Demosthenes  and 
/Eschines  pouring  forth  their  eloquence  before  thousands  of  citizens 


under  the  canopy  of  heaven  ?  What  of  the  great  dramatic  writer, 
tragic  and  comic,  who  addressed  yet  greater  audiences  in  another 
shape?  What  of  Herodotus,  whether  his  recital  at  the  Olympic 
Games  be  truth  or  legend  ?  What  of  the  political  verses  of  Solon, 
what  of  the  battle-songs  of  Tyrtaios,  what  of  the  poetry  of  every¬ 
day  life  in  Hesiod  and  the  elder  Simonides  ?  Last  of  all,  are  we 
to  conceive  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  the  luxuries  of  a  highly 
cultivated  caste,  and  not  as  poems  designed  for  the  popular  ear,  and 
setting  forth  every  popular  feeling  of  the  men  of  their  own  time  ? 
People  who  talk  like  the  writer  in  the  Times  do  practically  fancy 
that  all  the  ancients  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  were  much  the 
same  kind  of  people.  To  them  the  popular  poetry  of  an  age 
when  writing,  if  known  at  all,  was  used  only  lor  scratching  on 
stone  or  brass,  and  not  for  committing  literary  compositions  to 
paper  or  parchment,  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  the  Court  poet  of 
a  Ptolemy  or  a  Ctesar  writes  down  what  there  is  a  class  of  pro¬ 
fessional  scribes  to  copy  aud  a  class  of  professional  booksellers  to 
sell.  If,  when  the  New  Zealander  comes,  he  shall  fancy  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  and  the  poet  of  Beowulf  lived  at  much  the  same  time, 
and  were  much  the  same  kind  of  people,  he  will  not  be  further 
wrong  than  our  instructor  in  the  Times  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
great  classical  authors  as  a  class,  the  authors  from  Homer  to 
Tacitus,  sang  or  wrote  for  a  highly-cultivated  caste,  and  not  for  the 
whole  population. 

Our  teacher  then  goes  on  to  tell  us,  what  we  at  least  are  not 
inclined  to  dispute,  that  “  there  is  indeed  much  that  we  may  learn 
from  antiqui  ty.”  There  is  much  that  we  may  learn  from  every  age  of 
the  world’s  being,  and,  among  them,  much  that  we  may  learn  from 
those  ages  which  the  Times  speaks  of  as  “  antiquity.”  “  We  change,” 
it  is  sententiously  added,  “  but  it  changes  not ;  and  it  recalls  a  nation 
to  purity  and  simplicity  of  style  and  thought  when  it  has  gone 
into  fresh  and  fresh  barbarisms.”  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  a 
sense  antiquity  cannot  change,  because  no  part  of  the  past  can 
change  ;  but  the  Times  perhaps  forgets  that,  though  the  past  cannot 
change,  yet  our  knowledge  of  it  may  easily  change,  and  it  perhaps 
forgets  that  a  number  of  the  Times  and  all  the  works  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  have  at  least  thus  much  in  common,  that,  when  either  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  becomes  incapable  of  changing. 
The  ancients,  the  classics,  cannot  change  now  because  they  are 
dead  ;  but  one  thing  that  makes  them  instructive  is  that,  while  they 
were  alive,  they  did,  like  ourselves,  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
changing.  Then,  in  the  belief  of  the  Times,  there  is  just  the  same 
amount  of  “  purity  and  simplicity”  in  Homer  singing  in  the  only 
tongue  that  lie  knew,  according  to  a  grammar  whose  rules  had 
never  been  drawn  out  as  rules,  and  in  the  artificial  constructions 
of  a  learned  poet  like  Virgil,  or  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  crammed  full  of 
Greek  words,  as  a  modern  English  letter  might  be  crammed  full  of 
French  words.  Then  coines  the  darkest  saying  of  all : — 

The  very  languages  of  Classical  antiquity  are  the  true  home  of  our  own, 
nor  need  we  seek  one  further  back,  but  for  the  curiosity  which  would  dig 
into  the  earth  or  dive  into  the  ocean,  if  need  were,  for  something  further 
back  than  all. 

If  this  oracle  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  can  only  mean  that  the 
English  tongue  is  derived  from  the  Greek  or  the  Latin,  and  the 
mysterious  warning  about  the  earth  of  the  ocean  is  perhaps  meant 
to  forbid  us  to  look  back  any  further  to  Sauskrit  or  elsewhere. 
We  should  not  be  the  least  surprised  if  this  writer  fancies  that 
when  we  talk  of  “  to-day's  Times,’’  day  is  derived  from  dies,  and 
Times  from  tempus.  We  have  known  people  say  so  in  print,  and 
those  who  tell  us  that  the  home  of  our  own  language  is  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  classical  antiquity  are  just  the  kind  of  people  to 
think  so.  In  short,  our  teacher  in  this  column  is  very  mucli  of  a 
piece  with  his  colleague  in  a  parallel  column  who  in  the  obituary 
notice  of  Mr.  Kingsley  tells  us : — 

“Hereward”  shows  that  self-sacrificing  patriotism  is  independent  of 
physical  conditions,  that  the  men  of  the  Fen  country  could  make  as  good  a 
fight  for  their  liberties  as  those  who  had  been  bred  and  trained  in  in¬ 
accessible  mountain  solitudes. 

There  is  something  rather  queer  iu  the  notion  of  military  training 
going  on  iu  inaccessible  mountain  solitudes  ;  but  the  writer  does 
not  see  that  the  merit  of  a  fen  country  for  defensive  purposes  is 
because  it  is  as  rich  in  inaccessible  solitudes  of  another  kind  as  a 
mountainous  country  can  be.  Self-sacrificing  patriotism  lias 
commonly  done  most  among  fens  and  iuiong  mountains,  not 
because  it  is  independent  of  physical  conditions,  but  because  fens 
and  mountains  alike  supply  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
it  is  able  to  do  most.  Self-sacrificing  patriotism  did  a  good  deal 
among  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
tributaries ;  it  also  did  a  good  deal  amongst  the  dykes  near  its 
mouth.  If  our  teachers  can  come  down  from  the  heights  of 
classical  antiquity  to  the  history  of  kinsfolk  nearer  to  us  in  time, 
place,  and  speech,  Mr.  Motley,  especially  as  corrected  by  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham,  may  teach  them  a  thing  or  two. 


LIFE  ASSUKAXCE. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  Life  Assurance  we  gave  a  list  of  Companies 
which  sufficiently  satisfied  two  tests  of  solvency  which  had 
been  previously  proposed  both  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere. 
We  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  Companies  which  do  not  satisfy  such  tests  are  insolvent. 
We  divided  this  list  into  three  classes  according  to  the  amount  of 
premium  income  of  the  Companies,  and  we  guarded  ourselves 
against  being  supposed  to  imply  that  one  of  these  classes  was  pre- 
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proportia  obiection  that  we  thus  seem,  although  unin- 

which  a  lar^e’part  might  he  worthless.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
to  he  the  fairest  way  to  arrange  Companies  in  any  list  according  to 
Se  dates  of  heir  establishment.  All  authorities  agree  that  this 
.date  is  a  mah  element  in  estimating  the  position  of  a  Company  and 
it  is  the  only  element  as  to  which  there  can  he  no  dispute  or  erior. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  assets  to 
liabilities  several  difficulties  arise.  In  the  hrst  place,  what  a 
assets  ?  The  balance  of  professional  opinion  appears  to  he  m  avour 
of  takino-  the  Life  Assurance  Fund  which  each  Company  shows 
in  its  accounts  as  the  amount  of  assets  to  beset  1"stllilbl^e9a 
Tint  if  the  accounts  of  a  Company  merely  showed  that  it  had  a 

Life  Assurance  Fund  of  a  specified  amount  smffi  JXoi'eqiSes 
furnish  smaU  protection  against  fraud  The  Act  of  l87° J^ires 
a  balance-sheet  to  be  prepared  yearly  in  the  form  given  by  the 
Act  in  which  the  Life  Assurance  Fund  and  other  funds,  if  any, 
are  placed  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  and  the  assets  on  the 
credit  side.  An  account  in  this  form  shows  not  only  that  there  is 
a  Life  Assurance  Fund  of  specified  amount  but  also  that  assets 
of  enual  or  greater  amount  exist  out  of  .  which  that  fund 
mayq  be  made  good.  Each  class  of  investments  being 
specified,  it  is  generally  possible  to  judge  whether  they  are  sue  1 
as  may  be  safely  reckoned  on,  and  unless  we  suppose  direct  false¬ 
hood  in  the  return,  the  enumerated  items  must  be  taken  to  be 
actually  existent.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  necessary  tolook 
not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  Life  Assurance  Fund  but  to  the 
investments  of  the  Company ;  and  if  it  be  correct,  as  high  authorities 
hold,  that  the  former  affords  the  fairest  basis  of  comparison,  as 
action-  impartially  between  Mutual  and  Proprietary  Companies,  1 
mffiht  be  useful  to  give  both  that  and  the  investments.  In  Com¬ 
panies  which  do  only  Life  Assurance  business  both  may  readily  be 
given  •  but  many  Companies  combine  Fire  or  Marine  Assurance,  or 
both  with  Life  Assurance,  and  these  Companies  may  be  under  large 
and  indefinite  liabilities  on  these  accounts,  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  liabilities  in  respect  of  Life  Assurance,  provision  ought  to  be 
made  by  in  vested,  assets.  Thus,  suppose  a  Company  doing  Life 
business  only  has  a  premium  income  of  100,000/.  a  year,  a  Lite 
Assurance  Fund  of  1,000,000/.,  and  invested  assets  to  the  amount 
of  1  500  000/.  Then  we  may  fairly  say  that  that  Company  holds 
assets  of  the  latter  amount  against  liabilities  which  are  either 
known  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  Company,  or  may  be 
estimated  with  approximate  accuracy  by  assuming  that  they  are 
about  thirty-three  times  the  premium  income.  But  suppose  that 
this  same  Company,  besides  its  Life  business,  has  a  lire  busi¬ 
ness  from  which  it  derives  a  premium  income  of  100,000/. 
a  year  then  it  is  under  liabilities  which  must  be  large, 
and  are  almost  incalculable.  In  this  case  we  not  only  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  whole  of  the  assets  are  available  for  Lite 
liabilities,  but  we  cannot  even  say  how  much  of  the  assets  is  so 
available,  because  the  whole  of  the  assets  is  generally  liable  to  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  the  Company.  It  is  true  that  Companies  of 
this  class  show  not  only  a  Life  Fund  hut  a  Fire  Fund,  on  the 
debit  side  of  their  balance-sheet,  and  assets  of  sufficient  amount  to 
cover  both  funds  on  the  credit  side,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
in  a  well-conducted  Company  both  these  funds  are  of  adequate 
amount.  But  here  we  get  into  assumptions  based  on  know¬ 
ledge  or  belief  as  to  the  character  of  the  managers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  The  difficulty  is  greater  if  the  same  Company  does  not 
onlv  Life  and  Fire,  but  also  Marine,  business,  in  respect  of 
which  it  may  have  large  liabilities  which  do  not  admit  of  posi¬ 
tive  scientific  valuation.  The  Company  may  indeed  profess  to 
keep  its  Life  business  funds  and  expenses  distinct,  but  as  re¬ 
gards  Companies  founded  before  the  Act  of  1S70,  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  in  a  legal  view,  this  has  been  effectually  done.  A 
mere  arrangement  of  the  accounts  of  a  Company  would  not  affect 
the  rights  of  its  creditors,  but  it  is  of  course  open  to  a  particular 
class  of  contingent  creditors  to  stipulate  that  they  will  only  look 
to  a  particular  class  of  assets  for  payment.  In  respect,  therefore, 
of  Companies  doing  other  business  .besides  Life,  neither  .  the 
amount  of  the  Life  Assurance  Fund  nor  the  amount  of  assets  affords 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison,  but  it  appears  on  the 
whole  more  safe  to  take  the  former ;  and  as  regards  Com¬ 
panies  which  do  Life  business  only,,  the  former  may  be 
safely  taken,  having  regard,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  assets  shown  by  the  return.  It  may  indeed  be  urged 
that  a  Company  in  its  early  years  could  have  a  Life  Assurance  fund 
in  its  proper  sense  of  only  small  amount,  because  that  fund  is  the 
aggregate  of  invested  premiums  and  interest ;  and  if  that  Company 
has  a  large  capital  paid  up  and  invested,  it  is  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  the  provision  thus  made  for  liabilities.  Such  a  Com¬ 


pany  might  have  a  very  small  “ fund”  proper,  and  yet  might  have 
considerable  “assets”;  and  unless  a  Company  can  in  this  way 
obtain  confidence,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  new  Company  can 

eVBut.e whether  we  take  “fund”  or  “assets”  to  compare  with 
“  liabilities,”  the  next  question  is,  how  are  the  liabilities  to  .be 
obtained?  The  plan  adopted  in  our  former  article  of  multiplying 
the  premium  income  by  thirty-three  is  at  least  equally  fan  to  all 
Companies,  and  a  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  which  gives  the 
totaLpremium  income  and  the  total  liabilities  of  all  Companies 
shows  that  the  latter  are  about  thirty-one  times  the  formei,  so 
that  this  plan  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  average  result  of 
actual  facts.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  regards  some  Com¬ 
panies  the  estimated  liabilities  thus  obtained  are  beiow  the  actual 
amount.  The  figures  in  oar  former  article  showing  the  pi  opoi- 
tion  of  assets  to  liabilities  were  taken,  with  some  corrections, 
from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Knott.  These  con-ection 
were  only  made  where  the  proportion  given  by  Mi.  Knott 
was  manifestly  too  high,  and  in  one  instance  that  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  Mr.  Knotts  figure 
was  given, 


although  it  was  too  low.  Mr  Knott  gives  results 
only,  without  showing  the  figures  on  which  he.  founds  them. 
We  have  now  before  us  two  different  compilations  giving 
both  bases  and  results.  One  is  a  Table  showing  the  Financial 
Position  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  of  the  United  Rwgdoin 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  agents  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Li  e 
Assurance  Society.  The  figures  of  this  table  are  taken  from  the 
Blue-book  for  1874,  and  therefore  as  regards  many  Companies  1 
is  one  year  behind  the  last  accounts.  It  does  not  give  the  propoi- 
tion  of  “  fund  ”  or  “  assets  ”  to  liabilities,  but  it  gives  the  propoi- 
tion  of  “fund”  to  premium  income,  which  answers  the  same 
purpose.  The  test  originally  proposed  in  these  columns  was  that 
the  assets  invested  in  first-class  securities  ought  to  be  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  liabilities,  or  at  least  eight  times  the  piemium 
income.  This  table  conveniently  applies  the.  test  in  the  latter 
form,  substituting  “fund”  for  “  assets,”  and  it  thus  avoids  the 
necessity  for  an  estimate  of  liabilities,  and  proceeds  on  the  actual 
figures  of  premium  income.  The  other  compilation,  by  hr.  . 
Emery  Stark,  is  an  Abstract  of  the  Valuation  Returns  of  such 
Companies  as  had  made  these  returns  at  the  date  when  1 
was  compiled.  These  Valuation  Returns  are  different  from  the 
Annual  Returns  on  which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded.  The  Act 
of  1870  required  Valuation  Returns  to  be  made  before  the  end.oi 
1872,  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  Some  Companies 
made  their  Valuation  Returns  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  as  regards  such  Companies,  the  information  we  derive  iiom 
these  returns,  although  very  complete,  is  not  nearly  so  recent  as  that 

afforded  by  the  Annual  Returns  as  far  as  they  go. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  presenting-  the  subjoined  tables 
we,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  omit  several  qualifications  of  the 
statements  contained  in  them  which  would  be  necessary  for  complete 
accuracy.  Thus,  when  we  give  the  percentage  of  Life  Funds  to 

“  Sum  Assured,”  this  sum  includes  bonus.  When,  we  speau  of 
“Premium  Income,”  this  refers  sometimes  to  original  premiums, 
sometimes  to  premiums  reduced  by  bonus  Annuity  Reserves  are 
sometimes  included  in  “  Life  Funds.”  The  second  proposed  test 
of  solvency  was  that  the  percentage  of  office  expenses  to  piemium 
income  should  not  exceed  10,  or  at  the  outside  12,  per  cen  .  13 

percentage  is  in  some  cases,  we  believe  reckoned  not  on  the 
premiums  actually  received,  but  on  the  original  amount  of 
premiums  before  reduction  is  made  in  the  shape  of  bonus,  this, 
if  it  be  so,  is  unfair  to  other  Offices.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
qualifying  remarks  which  might  be  made  on  the  figures  of  the  sub¬ 
joined  tables,  and  such  figures  should  always  be  considered  m  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the  Company. 

Class  I. — Offices  -with  Premium  Income  of  200,000 1.  and  over : 
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REMARKS. 

Royal  Exchange. — Transacts  Fire  and  Marine  business.  Percentage 
of  “  Life  Assurance  Fund'’  to  sum  assured  on  Life  is  about  37.  Percentage 
of  same  Fund  and  Capital  to  same  sum  is  52.  Percentage  of  total  Assets 
to  same  sum  would  exceed  80.  But,  in  the  absence  of  special  provisions 
F  ire  and  Marine  liabilities  are  chargeable,  as  well  as  Life  liabilities,  against 
Capital  and  Reserves. 

London  Assurance.— Transacts  Fire  and  Marine  business.  Percentage 
of  Lite  Assurance  Fund  ”  to  sum  assured  on  Life  is  about  30.  Percentage 
of  same  I-  und  and  Capital  to  same  sum  is  about  40.  Percentage  of  total 
Assets  to  same  sum  would  exceed  50.  But  see  remark  on  Royal  Exchange. 

Rock. — Not  noticed  by  Stark,  and  no  statement  of  sum  assured  accessible 
Percentage  of  “Assurance  Fund”  to  (estimated)  liability  is  about  40 

Percentage  of  total  Assets  to  same  is  about  60. 

West  of  England. — Transacts  Fire  business.  Percentage  of  «  Life 
Assurance  Fund  to  sum  assured  on  Life  is  about  28.  Percentage  of  same 
F  und  and  Capital  to  same  sum  is  about  33.  Percentage  of  total  Assets  to 
same  sum  would  exceed  35.  But  see  remark  on  Royal  Exchange. 

Guardian.— Transacts  Fire  business.  Percentage  of  “  Life  Assurance 
F  und  to  sum  assured  on  Life  is  about  37.  Percentage  of  same  Fund 
and  Capital  to  same  sum  is  about  61.  But  see  remark  on  Royal  Exchange. 

Universal.  ^Percentage  of  “Assurance  Fund”  to  sum  assured  is 
about  21.  Percentage  of  same  Fund  and  Reserve  Fund  together  to  sum 
assured  is  about  30*4,  which  Stark  gives.  But  in  dealing  with  other 
Companies  he  excludes  Reserves,  and  S.  E.  Table  excludes  it  in  this 
case.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  system  of  valuation  of  this  Company 
is  peculiar  ;  and  perhaps  what  is  called  “  Reserve  Fund  ”  really  forms  part 
of  “  Assurance  Fund.”  *  1 

.  Jf^y-'^-HAND— Transacts  Fire  business.  Accumulated  Fund  is  liable 
for  both  Life  and  Fire.  Percentage  of  this  Fund  to  sum  assured  on  Life  is 
over  40,  as  stated  by  Stark.  But  no  percentage  is  given  in  S.  E  Table  ap¬ 
parently  because  there  is  no  separate  “  Life  Fund.”  '  ’  1 

Pelican.— Not  noticed  by  Stark,  and  no  statement  of  sum  assured 
about'  Pcrcentage  of  “Assurance  Fund”  to  (estimated)  liability  is 

Atlas.— Transacts  Fire  business.  Percentage  of  “  Life  Assurance  Fund  ” 
to  sum  assured  on  Life  is  about  40.  Percentage  of  same  Fund  and  Capital 
to  same  sum  is  about  44.  But  see  remark  on  Royal  Exchange. 

Alliance.— Transacts  Fire  business.  Percentage  of  “  Life  Assurance 
F  und  to  sum  assured  on  Life  is  about  27.  Percentage  of  same  Fund  and 
Capital  to  same  sum  is  about  44.  But  see  remark  on  Royal  Exchange. 

By  way  of  commentary  on  the  above  tables  we  may  quote  tbe 
opinion  of  a  well-known  actuary  that — 

A  Company  of  10  years’  standing  should  have  2  years’  premium  in  hand 
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If  any  Company  has  the  amount  of  assets  required  by  this  rule 
this  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  solvent,  but  it  is  by  n, 
means  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  i 
Company  may  faU  considerably  short  of  the  above  amounts  wi thou 
beiug  insolvent. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Tucker  on  The  Causes  which  lead  t 
Insolvency  of  Life  Assurance  Companies  (Kent  and  Co.)  the  autho 
concludes  from  certain  tables  which  he  gives  that 

An  Office  should  at  all  times  have  in  hand  at  least  50  per  cent  of  th 
premiums  on  its  existing  policies,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any  addition 
made  to  the  sum  assured,  or  reduction  of  premiums  by  way  of  bonus. 

This  rule  could  only  be  applied  to  Offices  as  they  render  the  de 
tailed  Valuation  Returns  which  the  Act  only  requires  to  be  madi 
every  ten  years,  and  we  doubt  whether  even  those  Returns  wouh 
*be  sufficient.  We  have  already  made  nearly  the  same  remark  witl 
reference  to  the  useful  table  of  Mr.  Stark  which  depends  on  th 


“  sums  assured.”  The  table  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Society  has 
the  merit  of  depending  only  on  the  Annual  Returns,  and  the  most 
important  column  of  this  table  might  be  conveniently  added  to  the 
table  already  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Tucker's 
pamphlet  enters  fully  into  the  important  subject  of  “the  true 
mode  of  valuing  for  reserve,”  and  exposes  some  of  the  ingenious 
methods  by  which  certain  Companies  have  concealed  their 
insolvency  even  from  themselves/  The  inventor  of  the  idea  of 
legal  ding  a  policy,  not  as  a  liability,  but  as  an  asset,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  financier  who  hit  upon  the  plan  of  advancing  to 
ti  oops  by  way  of  loan  one-third  of  the  sum  due  to  them  for  arrears 
of  pay.  This,  said  oneof  the  sufferers,  was,  when  rightly  considered, 
a  loan  by  the  soldier  to  the  State  of  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
t  he  conception  of  treating  a  promise  to  pay  100/.  on  the  death  of 
the  promisee  as  an  asset  of  the  promiser  was  an  important  advance 
m  the  science  of  deceptive  commercial  book-keeping. 


JESUIT  TEACHING. 

r  |  MIR  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  devotes  an  ex- 
A-  ceptional  amount  of  space  to  theological  controversies  The 
closing  article  on  the  Pope’s  Speeches,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  was  sure  of  course  from  its  reputed  authorship  to  attract 
the  chief  attention,  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  its 
intrinsic  value  is  by  any  means  equal  to  the  immediate  interest  it 
has  excited.  U1  tramontanes  will  not  be  more  open-mouthed  in 
resenting  the  bitter  attack  011  Pius  IX.  than  in  disclaiming  the 
factitious  importance  and  authority  which  his  eager  assailant  has 
ascribed  to  the  unofficial  utterances  of  the  Pontiff,  or  to  use  the 
writer’s  own  phraseology,  to  “  infallibility  at  romps.”  ’The  article 
on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  is  evidently  from  a  different 
hand,  and  of  a  very  different  stamp,  and  will  appeal  to  a  more  appre¬ 
ciative,  though  not  so  wide  a  circle  of  readers.  It  is  a  sequel  to 
the  review  in  the  October  number  of  Professor  Huber’s  striking 
and  serviceable— though,  as  his  critic  justly  points  out,  not  alto¬ 
gether  impartial— volume  on  the  Jesuits  which  appeared  a  vear 
and  a  half  ago.  The  former  article,  which  discussed  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  was  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable 
for  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove,  as  it  seems  to  ‘us,  on  very 
insufficient  evidence,  the  existence  of  a  class  of  “  Crypto- 
Jesuits,'’  or  clandestine  members,  “affiliated  through  bonds  of 
positive  profession  and  direct  engagement,  while  exempted,  in  de¬ 
ference  to  motives  of  particular  expediency,  from  any  overt  si«*ns 
of  membership.  These  are  of  course  the  familiar  scarecrows  of 
the  1  rotestant  platform  and  the  sensational  novel,  but  we  must  plead 
after  studying  the  Reviewers  calm  and  learned  vindication 
of  his  theory,  to  an  unsubdued  scepticism  as  to  their  existence  in 
real  life.  To  say  this,  however,  implies  no  disparagement  to  the 
review, or  to  the  book  reviewed,  both  of  which  will  abundantly  repay 
perusal,  whether  or  not  we  may  be  disposed  to  accept  all  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  by  the  writers.  The  article  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Quarterly  deals  exclusively  with  the  doctrines  of 
Jesuit  divines,  to  which  Huber  had  devoted  one  of  his  longest 
chapters ;  but  it  is  not  a  review  of  Huber's  treatise,  and  dwells 
mainly  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  system,  whereas  their  directly 
theological  teaching,  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  “the  cult  us  of 
Mary,  image  worship,  and  the  like,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Munich  Professor. 

The  Reviewer  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  examine  autho¬ 
rities  for  himself,  such  as  Gury’s  highly-sanctioned  and  widely- 
disseminated  C  ompendium  Thcoloyice  JVLoralis ,  based  on  Li(ruori’s 
treatises,  and  his  Casus  Conscientiat.  We  do  not  think  that  lie  at  all 
over-estimates  the  practical  importance  ofsuch  works.  Anybody  who 
supposes  that  the  Bismarckian  policy  of  expelling  the  Jesuits,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it ‘in  other  respects,  will  have  the 
effect  of  suppressing  Jesuit  influence  in  the  Church,  or  in  the 
particular  country  from  which  they  are  ousted,  may  profitably  be 
reminded  that  Jesuit  manuals  are ‘in  the  hands  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  confessors  of  the  Latin  Church.  And  even  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  has  not  yet  claimed  the  right  of  “  tuning  ”  the  confessionals, 
as  Elizabeth  aspired  to  “tune  the  pulpits  ”  of  England.  So  far  we 
are  quite  agreed  with  the  Reviewer,  but  there  are  one  or  two  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks  we  should  desire  to  make  before  touching  on  the 
details  of  his  indictment,  which  have  a  very  material  bearing  on 
the  issue  raised.  A  good  deal  of  his  criticism — we  are  far  from 
saying  all  of  it — would  necessarily  apply  to  any  system  of  casuistry, 
and  is  an  argument,  valeat  quantum,  against  drawing  up  technical 
rules  of  the  kind  at  all,  rather  than  against  the  particular  method 
of  the  Jesuits.  To  analyse  “  cases  of  conscience  ”  is  to  enter  on 
the  thorny  and  delicate  investigation  of  doubtful  or  conflicting 
duties ;  and  any  maxims  that  may  be  laid  down  on  such  a  subject- 
matter,  however  unexceptionable  really,  are  sure  to  have  an  ap- 
peaiance  of  arbitrary  it  not  dishonest  refinement,  representin°*  as 
they  do  ex  hypothesi,  not  a  standard  of  perfection,  but  a 
minimum  of  obligation;  and  to  this  impression  the  popular  use 
ot  the  word  casuistry  itself  testifies.  It  is  quite  open  to 
an  objector  to  urge,  with  Professor  Jowett  in  his  Excursus  od  the 
subject,  as  very  likely  the  Reviewer  would  urge,  that  casuistry  is 
therefore  a  mistake  altogether,  and  tends  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
morality.  That  casuistry  always  involves  such  a  risk,  needing  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we"  are 
not  0111  selves  prepared  to  say  that,  in  the  inevitable  complications 
ot  human  affairs  and  difficulties  of  conduct,  there  is  no  room  for 
such  a  science.  On  that  point  however  we  have  more  than  once 
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had  occasion  to  speak  before  now  *,  and  the  question  _  is  too  wide 
to  admit  of  parenthetical  discussion.  What  we  wish  to  insist 
upon  here  is  that  the  recognition  of  a  -need,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  for  some  definite  rules  of  the  kind,  is  not  at  all  confined 
to  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  still  less  to  the  Jesuit  Ordei.  lhe 
names  of  Jeremy  Tavlor  and  Bishop  Sanderson  among  Anglicans  will 
at  once  occur  to  everybody,  to  say  nothing  of  modern  writers,  such 
as  the  able  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review  lor  last 
June.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  employment  of  such  a  code  is 
rendered  absolutely  indispensable  by  the  exigencies  of  the  confes¬ 
sional.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  confessional,  it  may  perhaps  be 
replied.  But  that  again  is  not  the  question.  Confession  in  some 
shape  or  other  is  by  no  means  unknown  among  Protestants,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Anglican  Church,  while  fits  obligatory  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  at  least  many  centuries 
older  than  the  Jesuits,  who  cannot  therefore  fairly  be  blamed  for 
upholding  that  “  spirit  of  casuistry  ”  which  is  virtually  part  and 
parcel  of  the  system  of  confession,  in  “  unimpaired  vigour.”  And 
this  leads  us  to  make  another  remark  which  is  very  necessary  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  examining  treatises  on  moral  theology  such  as 
those  reviewed  liere,  hut  which  hardly  seems  to  have  occuned  to 
the  Reviewer.  Works  on  moral  theology  like  Gurys  Compendium 
are  composed  in  Latin  for  the  use  oi  experts,  and,  like  medical 
treatises,  are  neither  intended  to  be  read,  nor  are  read  as  a  general 
rule,  by  any  one  else.  They  are  not  written  for  the  instruction  of 
private  persons  as  to  the  permissible  limits  of  right  and  wrong  in 
doubtful  matters,  but  for  the  guidance  of  confessors  in  dealing  with 
persons  who  have  already  overstepped,  or  may  suspect  they  have 
overstepped,  those  limits.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  and 
was  disagreeably  illustrated  some  years  ago,  when  the  editors  of 
that  unsavoury '  publication,  the  Confessional  Unmasked,  did  their 
best  to  make  controversial  capital  out  of  the  wilful  neglect  ot  it. 
We  are  not  of  course  for  a  moment  suggesting  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  such  purveyors  of  nastiness  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer ; 
but  we  do  not  think  he  has  sufficiently  taken  account  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  in  his  criticisms.  It  is  one  thing,  for  instance,  to  maintain 
that  a  man  may  act  on  a  “  probable  ”  opinion — which  means  prac¬ 
tically  an  opinion  advocated  by  any  respectable  authority — against 
what  he  himself  holds  to  be  the  “  more  probable,”  and  therefore  true , 
view  of  the  case ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  a  confessor 
is  not  bound  to  enforce  his  own  view  of  duty  on  penitents  who 
are  acting  in  good  faith  on  “  probable  ”  opinions  which  he  himself 
holds  to  be  mistaken.  Nor  does  it  follow,  as  the  Reviewer  infers, 
that  because  “  implicit  belief  ”  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
as  distinguished  from  explicit  belief,  is  held  to  be  sufficient  for 
those  who  are  “  invincibly  ”  ignorant  of  those  doctrines,  therefore 
missionaries  are  justified  in  omitting  to  teach  them.  Indeed  here 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  Jesuit  moralists  are  simply  advocating 
the  cause  of  charity  and  common  sense. 

The  three  principles  of  Jesuit  teaching  here  dwelt  upon,  with 
all  of  which  readers  of  the  Provincials  will  be  tolerably  familiar, 
are  Probabilism,  Mental  Reservation,  and  Justification  of  Means 
by  the  End;  and  of  all  three — the  last  two  especially — the 
Reviewer  cites  some  very  ugly  illustrations  from  approved  authors. 
We  do  not  feel  sure,  however,  that  he  has  always  caught  their  mean¬ 
ing  accurately,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  strange  blunders  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Syllabus  should  suggest  caution  to  outsiders  in  handling 
a  technical  terminology  in  which  they  are  not  versed.  So  por¬ 
tentous,  however,  was  the  use  of  these  flexible  principles  by  Jesuit 
divines  of  a  former  age  that  Gonzalez,  the  General  of  the  Order, 
wrote  against  Probabilism  at  the  request  of  Innocent  XI.,  and 
they  tried  in  consequence  to  depose  him  from  his  office  at 
an  extraordinary  Chapter,  but  failed.  A  work  on  Moral  Theology 
by  Father  Maimbourg  was  actually  placed  on  the  Index,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  ordered  to  eject  him  from  the  Society.  And  the 
proceedings  of  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  to  which  the  Re¬ 
viewer  refers,  and  which  are  described  at  length  by  Huber, 
form  a  very  dark  page  in  the  history  of  the  Order.  But  these, 
like  Mariana’s  once  famous  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  are  things  of 
the  past,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  elaborate  indictment  here 
preferred  against  the  lax  morality  of  Jesuit  teaching  as  regards 
dealings  between  man  and  man,  and  between  the  citizen  and  the 
State,  has  more  than  a  theoretical  interest  at  the  present  day. 
Some  of  the  maxims  cited  are  certainly  monstrous  enough,  if  they 
are  not  explained  by  the  context,  but  in  then-  obvious  sense  any 
tolerably  healthy  conscience,  whether  of  priest  or  penitent,  would 
at  once  reject  them.  The  weak  point  in  the  Jesuit  programme 
has  always  been,  as  the  Reviewer  rightly  insists,  not  a  deliberate 
intention  of  corrupting  morals,  which  only  fanatics  will  impute  to 
them,  but  an  absorbing  passion  for  gaining  influence,  for  which  a 
lax  connivance  in  matters  of  conduct  was  found  to  be  an  efficient 
instrument  in  dealing  with  the  mass  of  men.  The  writer  has  not, 
we  are  afraid,  overrated  the  ascendency  obtained  by  the  Order 
over  the  discipline  and  life  of  the  Latin  Church,  which  he 
compares  to  the  action  of  a  chemical  agent  precipitating  a 
substance  previously  present  in  solution.  “  The  substance 
precipitated  by  Jesuit  agency  has  been  the  essence  of  pure 
absolutism,  the  sublimated  corrosiveness  of  which  has  been 
steadily  gnawing  away  with  deadly  edge  every  element  of  organic 
independence.”  Against  independence  of  character,  of  mind,  of 
research,  the  Society  wages  perpetual  war,  and,  as  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  of  the  last  two  centuries,  especially  in  France,  only  too 
well  testify,  with  fatal  success  throughout  Latin  Christendom. 
The  result  of  the  Vatican  Council  has  no  doubt  been  a  signal 
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and  emphatic  victory  for  the  Society,  “  consummating,”  as  it  did, 
“  the  conversion  of  the  Church  into  a  synonym  of  the  Jesuit 
Order,”  over  which  the  Pope  presides  with  absolute  authority, 
being  himself  guided  bv  the  Jesuits.  There  is  no  need  to  impute 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  motives  to  those  who  have  consistently 
bent  all  their  energies  to  achieve  this  crowning  result.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  rendered  possible  by  the  spread  of  J esuit 
influences,  which  had  dominated  “  those  who  needed  only  to  have 
protested,  firmly  and  persistently,  in  order  to  have  saved  the 
liberties  of  the  ‘Church ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  what  has  thus 
been  lost  from  failure  of  courage  can  be  hoped  for  only  when  there 
is  in  the  body  of  the  Catholic  community  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
now  apparently  quenched.”  The  general  acquiescence  in  the 
Vatican  Decrees,  which  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Dr.  Newman’s  “  minimizing  ”  interpretation  of  them, 
does  not  promise  well  for  such  a  revival  at  an  early  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  say  with  Dr.  Diillinger,  that  the  experience  of 
three  centuries  shows  that  the  Jesuits  have  no  “  lucky  hand,”  and 
that  in  the  long  run  no  blessing  rests  on  their  undertakings.  The 
fate  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  which  are  their  own  work,  may  well 
be  left  iu  the  hands  of  their  authors. 


BILLIARDS  AND  BILLIARD-ROOMS. 

THERE  is  no  more  beautifully  scientific  game  than  billiards, 
and  yet  it  has  fallen  into  very  general  discredit.  The  great 
American  handicap  that  came  off  this  week  in  some  rooms  in 
Oxford  Street  was  contested  by  the  first  professors  of  the  art,  and 
the  play,  generally  speaking,  was  admirable.  But  the  company,  we 
fancy,  was  something  less  than  select,  although  billiard-tables  are 
articles  of  necessity  in  the  clubs,  and  are  considered  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  luxuries  in  the  best  houses  in  town  or  country.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  no  game  more  scientifically  admirable.  It  calls 
all  the  mental  faculties  into  play,  to  the  full  as  freely  as  whist, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  memory.  You  must  be  quick  to 
conceive  and  prompt  to  decide.  You  must  be  ready  to  shift  and 
modify  your  combinations,  adapting  them  to  each  fresh  situation 
of  the  rapidly  rolling  balls.  If  you  hesitate  unduly  you  are  lost, 
for  in  practice  “  pottering  play  ”  is  found  to  be  invariably  suicidal.. 
Yet  you  must  always  call  the  teachings  of  your  former  experience 
into  council.  You  must  look  out  for  what  you  mean  to  leave,  and 
must  feel  your  adversary  as  if  you  were  fencing  with  him.  Power 
of  profound  calculation  is  as  essential  as  presence  of  mind. 
Every  skilled  billiard-player  must  have  a  sort  of  mathematical 
instinct.  He  must  divine  rather  than  study  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection.  He  must  allow  for  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  “  side  ”  he  imparts  by  striking  his  own  ball 
in  a  particular  spot  with  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  wrist 
and  arm.  He  must  estimate  “strengths”  with  extreme  nicety 
— not  merely  the  strength  of  his  own  stroke,  but  the  smoothness 
of  the  cloth  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cushions.  After  a  variety 
of  impacts  and  consequent  rebounds,  he  should  still  be  able  to  tell 
pretty  nearly  where  three  balls  will  be  left  lying.  Then  he  equally 
needs  mere  mechanical  gifts ;  his  eye  should  be  sure  and  his  hand 
steady.  He  is  all  the  better  for  a  certain  reach  of  body  that  dispenses 
him  from  frequently  employing  the  rest.  His  grasp  of  the  cue  should 
almost  amount  to  genius— it  should  be  free  and  flexible,  yet  firm. 
And  the  head  and  hand  must  act  in  a  common  sympathy  with 
iron  nerves.  It  is  not  given  to  any  player  to  command  fortune, 
and  the  most  magnificent  game  may  be  foiled  by  balls  clashing 
unexpectedly.  But  if  a  man  is  to  take  leading  rank  among  masters- 
of  the  art,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  he  should  be  equal  to  any 
execution  in  any  emergency.  W e  are  of  course  setting  up  almost 
an  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  yet  we  think  all  we  have  laid  down 
will  be  admitted  in  the  main  by  any  expert  in  the  game.  For, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  celebrated  players  have  possessed  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  all  the  qualities  we  have  attributed  to 
them.  Yet  the  strange  thing  is  that,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  the 
greatest  stars  in  the  world  of  billiards  should  be  men  of  little  or 
no  education.  Some  common  billiard-marker  who  has  the  cue  per¬ 
petually  in  his  hand  steadily  comes  forward  to  the  front  from  among- 
the  ruck  of  his  fellows.  Keeping  the  confidence  that  comes  of 
an  easy  control  over  the  balls,  he  has  yet  the  sense  to  eschew  the 
loose  and  flashy  play  which  is  the  bane  of  the  ordinary  professional. 
In  nothing  so  much  as  billiards  does  the  proverb  hold  good  that 
practice  makes  perfect.  Without  the  faintest  tinge  of  scientific 
mathematical  teaching  a  raw  lad  masters  to  a  great  extent  the 
soundest  mathematical  principles.  It  is  inspiration  rather  than 
reasoning  that  tells  him  that  such  or  such  a  stroke  will  have  such 
or  such  a  result.  We  should  be  curious  to  have  it  tested 
whether  a  skilled  mathematician  could  bring  his  play  much  nearer 
to  perfect  finish  than  has  been  done  by  the  crack  champion  of  the 
day,  supposing  him  to  be  equally  endowed  with  the  indispensable- 
physical  capacity.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  that  can  never  be 
put  to  the  proof,  simply  because  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle, 
and  the  aspirations  of  most  mathematicians  rise  above  the  board 
of  green  cloth. 

For  the  great  preliminary  objection  to  billiards  is  the  waste  of  time 
which  the  game  must  involve,  if  you  are  once  fairly  fascinated  and 
determined  to  excel.  If  you  only  frequent  the  table  in  moderation, 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  is  a  delightful  piece  of  furniture  in 
any  country  house.  It  is  an  unfailing  resource  on  a  wet  day,  or 
in  those  dark  and  dreary  horns  before  dinner  in  the  winter-time, 
when  you  have  come  home  from  hunting  and  shooting,  and  the 
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time  is  hanging  heavy  on  your  hands.  Men  will  smoke,  and  it 
is  better  to  take  gentle  exercise  over  your  cigar  before  retiring  to 
rest  than  to  talk  scandal  in  an  armchair  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  at  your  elbow.  The  exercise,  though  gentle,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  whether  for  men  or  women.  It  opens  the 
chest  and  extends  the  sinews  as  you  reach  out  for  your  stroke  on 
the  table.  Even  if  you  choose  to  turn  the  billiard-room  into  a 
smoking-room,  it  need  not  be  badly  ventilated.  But  then  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  game  under  these  innocent  conditions  is 
generally  something  worse  than  pitiable.  All  its  more  delicate 
beauties  are  lost  in  the  rough  carelessness  of  the  pi  a}’,  and  even  a 
fair  player  iinds  his  hand  deteriorate  in  contact  with  incompetent 
company.  The  best  man  becomes  for  the  most  part  regardless  of 
consequences.  He  may  go  in  for  each  particular  attempt  with  a 
true  stroke  and  a  quick  eye.  But  his  ideas  are  limited  to  the 
immediate  stroke,  or  at  most  to  the  next  one.  He  knows  that  he 
can  venture  on  any  liberties,  and  that,  however  loosely  he  may 
leave  his  balls,  his  enemy  will  not  improve  his  carelessness  to  his 
disadvantage.  Besides,  and  happily,  in  private  billiard-rooms  it 
is  the  rule  to  “  play  for  love,”  and  playing  with  nothing  staked  on 
the  result  is  fatal  to  skilful  and  careful  play.  The  game  has  this 
in  common  with  whist,  ecarte,  or  picquet,  that,  to  induce  him  to 
devote  to  it  the  necessary  attention  and  thought,  the  mind  of  the 
player  must  be  weighted  with  the  sense  of  pecuniary  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  result  is  that,  at  private  billiard-tables,  strength  be¬ 
comes  almost  everything  and  skill  goes  for  little. \Tlie  balls  are  set  in 
impetuous  motion ;  they  are  driven  violently  against  cushions 
that  have  been  reduced  to  the  veiy  minimum  of  elasticity.  No 
one  can  find  encouragement  under  such  circumstances  to  raise 
himself  above  a  very  low  level  of  capacity ;  if  any  man  habitually 
does  much  better  than  his  neighbour,  he  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Greek,  as  much  out  of  his  proper  sphere  as  a  hawk  who  has  swooped 
among  innocent  pigeons. 

Thus  it  has  unfortunately  come  to  pass  that  the  light  of  billiards 
is  kept  alive  almost  entirely  in  public  rooni3,  and  a  great  deal  of 
most  harmful  dissipation  is  the  consequence.  There  is  dissipation 
of  time,  of  health,  of  money.  Young  men  come  up  to  town  to 
find  their  leisure  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  They  have  no  family 
circles,  and  access  to  clubs  is  forbidden  them  for  more  reasons  than 
one ;  even  if  a  new  and  respectable  institution  did  hold  its 
doors  open  to  them,  they  would  very  likely  have  the  sense  to 
know  that  the  entry  money  and  subscription  were  beyond  their 
means  in  ordinary  prudence.  Yet  they  have  a  young  man’s  natural 
cravings  and  ambition.  They  must  amuse  themselves  somehow, 
and  they  aspire  to  see  something  of  life.  They  have  no  literary 
bent,  even  if  they  had  pleasant  books  to  read  and  a  comfortable 
room  to  read  in.  Five  guineas  for  a  club  subscription  is  a  serious 
sum,  but  a  shilling  or  two  spent  on  a  billiard-table  once  in  a  way 
is  a  trifle.  Let  them  once  indulge  in  the  extravagance,  and  they 
will  indeed  discover  that  it  is  but  the  first  step  that  costs.  They 
find  themselves  in  a  bright  and  warm  apartment.  The  game 
is  a  fascinating  one  from  the  first,  and  if  they  begin  to  play 
with  novices  like  themselves,  it  agreeably  piques  their  sense  of 
rivalry.  Or,  if  they  fall  into  more  experienced  hands  and  get  real 
instruction,  they  are  still  more  likely  to  develop  any  decided 
turn  they  may  have  for  it.  Then  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
sociability  in  these  public  places.  Every  one  is  smoking,  chatting, 
laughing,  and  drinking.  The  private  table  soon  becomes  dull,  and 
to  be  continually  engaging  it  costs  money.  As  they  mount  the 
stairs  to  it,  they  hear  the  rattle  of  balls  and  the  cheery  clamour  of 
voices  from  the  public  room  below.  Pool  is  always  going  on  there, 
and  it  is  a  cheap  excitement  to  sit  and  look  on.  The  stakes  are 
not  very  high  perhaps,  but  they  are  high  enough  to  excite 
the  players,  and  to  give  to  raw  onlookers  a  strong  interest  in  the 
game.  The  play  seems  easy  enough  too ;  it  is  the  most  experienced 
habitues  who  win  with  the  least  effort.  The  ambitious  youth 
longs  to  try  his  hand,  and  there  is  always  the  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  to  encourage  him.  Luck  may  stand  his  friend,  especially 
if  he  hits  hard  enough ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  be  very  prudent,  he 
may  take  extreme  care  of  his  “  lives,”  sell  his  ball,  and  have  his 
amusement  for  nothing.  Possibly  luck  may  befriend  him ;  he 
may  win  a  trifle  to  begin  with,  and  be  tempted  to  persist.  Or,  if 
he  loses,  and  loses  something  more  than  he  can  afford,  he  is  all 
the  more  urged  to  go  on  and  get  it  back  again.  If  he  has  common 
intelligence  he  must  remark  that  certain  persons  whom  he 
meets  invariably  realize  a  steady  profit.  But  he  comes  to  regard 
their  superiority  as  one  of  the  inevitable  hazards  of  the  play,  a 
percentage  that  must  be  paid  to  begin  with,  just  as  much  as  the 
charge  for  the  table.  These  astute  gentlemen,  practised  in 
plucking  pigeons  gently,  do  their  best  to  nurse  and  encourage 
him.  So  he  goes  on  losing  what  he  can  ill  afford  to  lose  ;  smoking 
and  drinking  at  untimely  hours  in  the  foulest  atmosphere.  His 
mind  is  distracted  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  soon  grow 
insipid ;  he  begins  to  drag  a  lengthening  chain  of  petty  debts 
behind  him ;  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  feeling  out  of  health  and 
spirits ;  his  morals  as  well  as  his  manners  deteriorate  ;  and,  if  he 
has  not  the  resolution  to  break  with  habits  that  are  more  easily 
formed  than  broken,  to  dispense  with  the  false  excitement  that  is 
stealthily  coming  to  be  the  spice  of  his  existence,  and  to  work,a 
radical  reformation  of  a  sudden,  he  will  find  that  the  passage  that 
took  him  into  the  billiard-room  is  the  road  that  leads  him  on  to 
the  dogs. 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  English  billiard-rooms  are  answerable  for 
so  much  evil  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  inveterate  English  practice  of 
mixing  up  sport  and  money-making.  All  over  the  Continent,  even  in 
the  great  cities,  the  billiard-room  is  usually  as  harmless  a  place  as  a 


hard-worked  man  need  resort  to.  Even  in  Paris  or  Vienna  the  table 
stands  in  the  cafe  where  you  would  in  any  case  be  sipping  your 
coffee  or  your  tea.  It  is  quite  the  exception  when  any  one 
thinks  of  betting.  Respectable  fathers  of  families  take  to  the  game 
as  naturally  as  to  dominoes ;  they  have  played  it  from  boyhood  bv 
way  of  exercising  the  body  and  diverting  the  mind,  and  their 
sons  are  playing  it  now  under  their  eyes  in  the  same  room.  In 
every  remote  village  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany  you  find  the 
official  aristocracy  of  each  small  community,  from  the  mayor  down¬ 
wards,  assembled  in  the  village  public-house  in  blouses  or  slippers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  labouring  at  the  universal  game  on  a  ragged 
cloth,  with  an  immense  expenditure  of  breath  and  physical  force. 
It  does  them  all  the  good  in  the  world ;  keeps  them  in  strength 
and  wind ;  gives  them  a  harmless  subject  of  common  interest,  and 
diverts  their  mind  from  dangerous  political  questions.  If  it  were 
practised  at  all  in  the  same  way  in  this  country  in  our  long  and 
dreary  winters,  we  should  think  it  matter  for  unmixed  congratula¬ 
tion.  But  as  it  is,  we  fear  that,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  our  public 
rooms  are  haunts  of  perilous-  temptation. 


DESCRIPTIVE  REPORTING. 

THE  practice  of  descriptive  reporting  was  either  invented  or 
has  been  wonderfully  improved  in  America,  and  the  Tilton- 
Beecher  trial  at  New  York  has  developed  this  practice  in  an 
amazing  manner.  We  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  that  this 
trial  began  on  the  nth  instant,  before  Judge  Neilson  and  a  jury. 
On  the  bench  sat  Judge  Shackleford  of  Virginia,  w  ho  had  come  to 
observe  the  course  of  justice  iu  New  York.  “  He  was  a  solid  old 
gentleman  of  the  type  of  Jefferson,  greyish  florid  beard  and  hair, 
red  cheeks,  and  blue  eyes.”  Before  proceedings  began,  Mr. 
Evarts  rose,  “  with  several  kinds  of  frowns  on  his  lean,  slim  face,” 
and  remarked  that  counsel  were  cramped  by  intruders — meaning, 
as  appears,  reporters.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Frank  Moulton  arose  to 
accommodate  counsel,  and  bumped  his  chair  against  Mr.  Beecher’s 
lawyer,  Shearman,  upon  which  Shearman  said  “  Excuse  me,”  and  he 
and  Moulton,  “who  have  cordially  hated  each  other,”  laughed 
reciprocally.  Whereupon  the  reporter  quotes,  “  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,”  although  the  only  touch  he  mentions 
was  that  of  Shearman’s  body  by  Moulton’s  chair.  “  The  great  event  of 
the  day  was  the  entry  of  Mr.  Beecher,  wife  and  family.”  We  cannot 
quote  the  whole  of  the  reporter’s  description  of  Mrs.  Beecher’s 
dress  and  looks,  which  indeed  shows  that  the  writer  is  hardly  up 
to  this  part  of  his  work.  If  it  be  really  necessary  to  describe  the 
dress  of  a  lady  who  appears  in  Court,  the  Herald  ought  to  supply 
the  only  talent  which  appears  to  be  wanting  to  its  gifted  staff'.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  Mrs.  Beecher  wore  a  black  velvet  bonnet  with 
a  bow,  but  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  “  a  piece  of  black  lace 
coming  forward  from  the  lining,”  it  is  evident  that  this  re- 
orter  has  meddled  with  matters  that  are  too  high  for  him. 
f  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  done  a  woman,  or  at  lowest 
a  man-milliner,  ought  to  be  engaged  to  do  it.  The  ladies 
who  are  contending  for  the  rights  of  their  sex  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  demand  that  this  province  of  journalism  be  ceded  to 
them,  and  they  may  support  their  claim  by  pointing  to  the  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance  of  a  writer  who  could  not  inform  an  anxiously 
expectant  world  whether  Mrs.  Beecher's  black  dress  was  made  of 
silk  or  velveteen.  He  is  more  at  home  when  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  Mrs.  Beecher  looked  up  with  a  pair  of  beautiful  black  eyes, 
close  under  her  straight-out  brows,  that  her  nose  was  straight, 
her  lips  were  very  red  for  one  of  her  age,  and  her  face  was  a  short 
oval.  Her  two  sons  accompanied  her,  Colonel  Beecher  with  a 
large  brownish  moustache,  and  his  younger  brother  with  an  in¬ 
cipient  moustache.  Mr.  Beecher  sat  with  a  note-book  in  his  hand, 
but  was  supposed  to  be  making  notes,  not  of  the  speech  of  the 
adverse  counsel,  but  of  some  lecture  or  sermon  to  be  delivered  by 
himself.  His  splendid  forehead  and  finely  cut  eyebrows,  his 
straight  nose,  large  and  prominent  mouth,  and  pointed 
chin,  defined  against  a  square  throat,  gratified  every  critic 
of  vital  beauty  and  expression  in  one  passed  the  turn  of  life.  His 
skin  was  very  red,  and  the  grey  hair,  long  and  soft,  fell  behind  the 
ears  and  rested  on  the  velvet  collar  of  his  cloak.  Thus  far  as  to 
the  dress  and  looks  of  the  Beecher  family,  and  now  we  come  to 
their  behaviour.  Mrs.  Beecher  is  described  as  “  shaking  off  some 
of  her  stolidity when  she  found  that  “  Judge”  Morris,  counsel 
for  Tilton,  was  gentle  in  his  remarks,  and  that  the  trial  was  not 
as  bad  a  thing  as  she  had  expected.  Mr.  Beecher,  it  seems,  was 
encouraged  by  the  dissipation  of  his  wife's  stolidity  to  address  a 
few  words  to  her,  whereupon  “  she  faced  about  and  gave  a  girlish 
smile,  with  an  open  mouth  and  full  white  teeth.”  We  have  no 
concern  with  the  issue  of  this  trial,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
at  its  very  beginning  the  spectators  were  satisfied  that  injustice  had 
been  done  to  the  “  person  and  accomplishments  ”  of  Mrs.  Beecher.  It 
would  take  a  clever  man  to  judge  of  her  “accomplishments”  from 
merely  seeing  her  in  Court,  but  then  the  reporters  of  the  Herald 
are  very  clever  men.  “  Comely,  bodily  attractive,  and  conducting 
herself  with  a  grave  dignity,  which  corresponds  favourably  with 
Mr.  Beecher’s  volatility,”  she  “  drowned  ”  the  criticism  that  arose 
out  of  the  recollection  that  the  Judge  had  forbidden  ladies  to 
come  into  Court.  Behind  the  Beechers  sat  Mr.  Ovington,  at  whose 
house  Mrs.  Tilton  lodges.  Ovington  and  Tilton  had  met  before, 
and  “  exchanged  scowls,”  and  now  Tilton  attended  only  to  his 
counsel.  A  “  dramatic  incident  ”  occurred  when  Beecher  and 
Tilton,  looking  up  at  the  same  moment,  each  caught  the  other's 
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eve.  They  continued  gazing,  not  looking  combative  but  half-shy, 
until  Beecher  bowed  to  Tilton,  and  Tilton  bowed  in  return,  and 
this  “  passage  at  arms  ”  ended.  The  personal  appearance  of  Mr. 
Storrs,  head  of  the  Church  Committee  of  Investigation,  and. that 
of  Professor  Raymond,  “  the  elocutionist,”  are  then  described, 
and  at  last  we  come  to  “  Judge  ”  Morris  and  bis  speech. 

The  judges  in  New  York  set  a  laudable  example  to  our  own  by 
avoiding  overwork.  It  appears  that  the  Court  sat  at  11,  adjourned 
at  i,  met  again  at  2,  and  rose  at  4.  “Judge”  Morris  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold,  and  had  a  piece  of  flannel  round  his  neck  when 
he  came  into  Court,  and  was  moody  and  reticent  while,  the  jury 
were  assembling.  He  has  a  soft,  rather  impressive  voice,  and  a 
sincere  manner.  The  “  head  and  tail  ”  of  the  jury,  or  foreman  and 
hindman,  as  we  might  say,  are  then  introduced,  and  the  apparent 
effect  of  Mr.  Morris’s  eloquence  upon  them  is  described.  The 
“  tailman  ”  became  “  perfectly  suffused  ”  with  the  argument,  and 
did  not  notice  when  an  adjournment  was  called.  .  When  Mr. 
Morris  ceased,  Mr.  Evarts,  of  the  defence,  shook  his  hand,  and 
said  he  could  not  have  expected  so  good  an  argument.  The  re¬ 
porter  now  proceeds  to  report  Mr.  Morris’s  speech  without  any 
relief  from  the  tedium  of  ordinary  talk  except  the  occasional 
introduction  of  capital  letters.  But  happily  at  1  o’clock  the  Court 
took  a  recess  for  an  hour,  and  when  it  reassembled  at  a  quarter- 
past  2,  Mr.  Thomas  Beecher,  half-brother  of  the  defendant,  had 
arrived,  and  required  to  have  his  portrait  taken.  He  is  a 
tall,  apostolic-looking  man,  serious,  and  “  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
far  behind  his  eyes.”  During  the  afternoon  Thomas  Ivinsella,  ex¬ 
member  of  Congress,  came  to  the  gate  of  the  bar,  and  looked  over 
smilingly.  Our  knowledge  of  legal  and  political  society  in  New 
York  is  unhappily  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  incident.  At  three  o'clock  Mr.  Beecher  began  to 
whisper  in  Mr.  Shearman’s  ear,  and  his  face  assumed  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that,  “the  worn  eyelids  and  the  creases  of  the  face  being 
down,  baglike,”  gave  him  some  resemblance  to  General  Butler. 
Presently  his  reddened  face  showed  heat  or  agitation.  At  half¬ 
past  3  the  sun  shone  in  at  the  window,  and  struck  on  the 
hair  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  wife.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Morris  was 
proceeding  with  his  speech  until  4  o’clock,  and  the  reporter 
seems  to  admire  the  patience  of  the  audience  which  listened  to  him 
for  four  hours. 

The  trial  “  took  no  more  sensation  ”  on  the  second  day.  Mrs. 
Tilton,  encouraged  probably  by  the  example  of  Mrs.  Beecher,  came 
into  Court,  and  again  was  the  reporter  obliged  to  undertake  the  only 
task  to  which  he  is  unequal.  Mrs.  Tilton  was  in  a  very  perfect  state 
of  equanimity — and  in  purple.  He  says,  however,  less  about 
her  dress  than  about  her  person,  and  his  description  is 
much  more  clear  than  flattering.  If  he  were  in  England  he 
might  add  a  new  terror  to  the  Divorce  Court  by  noticing  that  a 
respondent  had  “  an  uncommonly  large  ear  ”  for  a  small  woman. 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  hatred  for  American  institutions,  we 
must  express  the  hope  that  descriptive  reporting  will  never  be 
carried  to  this  disgusting  excess  in  England.  In  words  which  we 
will  not  quote,  the  reporter  in  effect  says  that  Mrs.  Tilton  looked 
pretty  much  like  what  Mr.  Morris  in  his  speech  imputed.  Her 
friend  Mrs.  Ovington  is  “a  large  heavy  woman,”  who  weighs 
more  than  her  husband.  It  seems  that  in  America  as  soon  as 
you  become  a  public  character  people  want  to  know  your  weight. 
The  reporter  pronounces  that  “  to  look  at  superficially  ”  Mrs. 
Ovington  was  “  the  more  superb  woman  ”  of  the  two  ;  but  “  criti¬ 
cally  examined  ”  he  would  have  considered  Mrs.  Tilton’s  “  the 
more  seductive  face.”  The  reporter  frankly,  and  we  dare  say 
truly,  states  that  the  gratification  of  looking  Mrs.  Tilton  over 
was  freely  indulged  in  by  every  spectator,  and  “  the  opinion 
was  not  favourable.”  “Judge”  Morris  unwrapped  his  throat 
and  went  straight  to  business  at  1 1  o’clock,  and  continued  with  the 
usual  recess  till  4.  There  were  some  incidents  to  relieve  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  talk.  Once  Mr.  Beecher  smiled  and  rubbed  his  nose. 
Mrs.  Beecher  at  the  same  moment  “  dropped  her  grim  countenance  ” 
and  smiled.  It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  that  this  reporter  can  be 
impartially  uncivil.  He  thinks  it  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
the  speaker  having  to  use  the  words  “  horror  of  great  darkness,” 
and  the  sun  having  flushed  the  window  curtain,  the  bell  of  the 
City  Hall  began  to  toll  for  noon.  But  the  chief  incident  of  the 
day  was  Mrs.  Beecher’s  talk  with  Mrs.  Tilton  at  the  recess.  As 
the  two  ladies  are  shaking  hands,  the  reporter  mentally  compares 
their  charms,  and  states  the  result  with  his  usual  candour.  “  It 
was  at  once  apparent  how  much  the  superior  of  the  pastor's  wife  was 
his  communicant  in  those  qualities  of  face  and  expression  which 
allure  men.”  The  jury  were  allowed  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  recess, 
and  perhaps  they  needed  it.  They  had  not,  as  we  have,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  interspersed  capitals  and  descriptive  sketches,  and  the 
unrelieved  eloquence  of  “Judge  ”  Morris  seems  to  have  been  quite 
too  much  for  them.  He  only  began  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  at  half-past 
12  “the  big  juryman,”  Christopher  Fitter,  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
nap,  and  his  beard  flooded  the  inside  of  his  vest  as  he  nodded 
forward.  It  appears  that  the  bell  tolling  at  noon  had  had  rather 
a  soothing  effect  upon  the  big  juryman,  who,  as  we  are  glad  to  find, 
was  not  disturbed  in  his  nap  until  the  time  camefor  recess,  food,  and 
liquor.  That  is  something  like  civilization.  “  Judge  ”  Morris  did 
not  quite  finish  his  speech  on  the  second  day.  He  pleaded  illness 
as  an  excuse  for  its  length,  and  asked  for  one  hour  of  the  third 
day,  which  was  allowed.  Counsel  on  the  other  side  complain  that 
he  used  the  occasion  of  an  opening  to  sum  up  evidence  not  yet 
presented,  but  they  did  not  interrupt,  because,  says  the  reporter, 
“English  practice  is  conducted  in  this  way,  and  Shearman” 
(Beecher’s  lawyer)  “  is  a  great  stickler  for  English  methods.” 


We  can  only  hope  that  the  reporter  does  not  suppose  himself  to 
be  imitating  English  practice.  Such  a  trial  is  bad  enough,  and 
such  reports  make  it  worse,  and  the  nuisance  threatens  to  be 
almost  interminable. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

in. 

WE  have  to  speak  now  of  portraits,  of  which,  including  British 
and  foreign,  there  are  no  less  than  eighty.  The  authors 
of  these  works  are  some  of  the  most  skilled  in  their  profession, 
such  as  Holbein,  Antonio  More,  Tintoretto,  Velasquez,  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough.  And  we  are  inclined  to  give  all  the 
more  prominence  to  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  because  the  art  of 
portrait-painting  is  peculiarly  English,  not  only  as  being  identified 
with  the  history  of  our  country,  not  only  as  being  the  means  by 
which  is  perpetuated  the  personal  presence  of  men  who  have  done 
good  service  to  the  State,  but  also  because  these  national  works  are 
sometimes  products  of  the  soil,  and  often  heirlooms  which  descend 
in  families  from  generation  to  generation.  While  for  the  most  part 
religious  pictures,  such  as  Nativities,  Crucifixions,  and  Entomb¬ 
ments,  have  been  imported  as  exotics  from  abroad,  and  while  the 
imaginative  art  of  Italy  is  enjoyed  as  a  kind  of  superfluity  or  luxury, 
portraits  have  ever  been  deemed  in  England  of  the  nature  of  necessi¬ 
ties,  first  among  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  and  at  length  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  well-to-do  middle  classes.  The  amount  of  these 
family  possessions  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  country.  The 
number  of  National  Portraits  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  thousand  eight  hundred,  the  vast  majority  of  which  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  executed  in  England,  inasmuch  as  even  when 
in  the  earlier  times  the  painter  was  a  foreigner,  it  was  easier  for 
the  artist  to  come  to  his  sitters  than  for  his  sitters  to  go  abroad 
to  the  artist.  In  the  Exhibition  at  Kensington  the  likeness 
as  a  likeness  was  the  first  consideration,  but  here  in  the 
Academy  art  as  art  rightly  takes  precedence.  As  a  general 
rule,  portraits  of  foreigners  reach  this  country  on  account 
of  their  art  merit — that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  master 
whose  genius  they  reflect.  Thus  here  we  have  a  “  Portrait  of  a 
Senator  ”  (123) ;  also  another  “Portrait  of  a  Senator  ”  (129)  ; 
even  the  name  is  lost ;  but  the  great  painter,  Tintoretto,  gives 
value  to  the  canvas.  It  is  fortunate  when  a  portrait  can  be 
prized  for  the  sake  of  the  sitter  as  well  as  of  the  painter.  These 
two  considerations  meet  in  “Edward  VI.”  (179),  by  Holbein;  the 
“  Earl  of  Essex”  ( 1 61),  by  Sir  Antonio  More  ;  the  “  Infante  Don 
Balthazar  Carlos  ”  (132),  by  Velasquez  :  the  “  Earl  of  Richmond  ” 
(85),  by  Vandyck  ;  to  which  may  be  added  not  a  few  portraits  by 
Gainsborough  and  Reynolds. 

The  history  of  portrait-painting  in  England  may  be  divided  into 
the  periods  of  Holbein  and  Antonio  More,  of  Vandyck,  of  Van 
Somer  and  Honthorst,  of  Lely  and  Kneller,  and  lastly  of  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  their  contemporaries  and  successors. 
The  whole  time,  prolonged  over  three  centuries,  is  represented  in 
Burlington  House  ;  but  here  and  there  occur  gaps  in  the  chrono¬ 
logy  from  the  absence  of  Van  Somer,  Honthorst,  and  Kneller. 
We  have  already  in  a  previous  paper  noticed  Holbein's  interesting 
portrait  of  “  Edward  VI.”  (179)  as  a  child;  eight  portraits  of 
this  youthful  King  have  been  exhibited  at  Kensington,  of  which 
seven  were  assigned  to  Holbein  :  the  one  now  contributed  by  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough  to  the  Academy  was  the  best  of  the  series. 
The  painter's  style,  in  common  with  his  parentage,  shows  foreign 
extraction  ;  like  the  German  art  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is 
heavy  and  hard,  plain  and  plodding,  yet  not  the  less  fitted  to 
chronicle  faithfully  the  faces  of  the  men  of  the  time.  This  now 
extinct  manner  was  more  in  keeping  with  our  remote  ancestors  than 
with  our  immediate  contemporaries ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been 
well  if  our  native  school  had  taken  more  from  Holbein  and  the 
old  Germans,  and  less  from  Vandyck  and  the  Italians.  Some  such 
compromise  was  happily  made  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  of  whom  we 
are  favoured  by  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  with  a  magnificent  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  seated  figure  of  the  first  Earl  of  Essex,  "the  father  of 
the  unfortunate  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (16 1).  What  firmness 
of  hand,  what  precision  of  drawing,  what  trenchant  character,  and 
stem  resolve  both  in  head  and  attitude  !  The  expression  becomes 
all  the  more  striking  from  the  oblique  outlook  of  one  eye  towards  the 
spectator,  as  if  a  second  thought  had  crossed  the  mind,  giving  to 
the  face  a  kind  of  byplay — an  “  aside,”  as  they  would  say  upon 
the  stage.  Antonio  More  never  lost  his  way  in  a  face ;  he  read 
character  clearly  and  searchingly ;  and  even  a  cross  purpose,  as  in 
this  diagonal  glance  athwart  the  features,  never  threw  his  pictures 
into  confusion  or  contradiction.  All  great  portraits  are  preserved 
in  unity  by  controlling  motive. 

Velasquez,  only  surpassed  by  Titian,  exerted  no  appreciable 
influence  over  the  contemporary  art  of  England  ;  among  the  2,  800 
National  Portraits  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  only  one  was 
ascribed  to  the  great  master  of  Madrid,  and  that  erroneously.  But 
Spanish  wars  which  beggared  Spain  enriched  England  with  pictures 
which  have  indoctrinated  our  native  school  with  the  principle  and 
practice  of  Velasquez.  The  latest  manner  of  Mr.  Millais  shares 
chic,  in  common  with  the  daring,  dashing  Spaniard.  Thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  master  are  the  “Portrait  of  Philip  IV.”  (121), 
lent  by  the  Queen,  and  the  “  Portrait  of  the  Infante  Don  Balthazar 
Carlos  ”  (132),  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  neither  of  these  figures  has  a  place  in  the  ap¬ 
parently  exhaustive  list  in  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell’s  “Annals  ” 
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— a  catalogue  which  comprises  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  likenesses 
of  Philip  IV.  and  twelve  of  Don  Balthazar  Carlos.  The  portrait  of 
the  latter  now  before  us,  though  the  face  is  skinned  by  cleaning, 
serves  almost  as  an  epitome  of  the  genius  of  Velasquez  ;  matchless 
in  mastery  and  sleight  of  hand,  grand  in  depth  of  colour,  yet 
brilliant  in  light,  and  wide-stretching  in  space  over  sky  and  dis¬ 
tant  landscape.  How  true  to  nature  too  are  the  noble  mastiff  and 
the  sprightly  greyhounds  !  Velasquez  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost 
animal-painters — realistic  as  Snyders,  expressive  of  character  as 
Landseer,  yet,  unlike  our  English  animal-painter,  never  degene¬ 
rating  into  sentimentality  either  in  men  or  dogs. 

The  great  Venetian  school  of  portraiture — the  greatest  the  world 
has  known — can  scarcely  be  appreciated  in  the  present  collection. 
However,  we  may  quote  as  fairly  good  examples  of  Tintoretto — 
here  approaching  Veronese — the  two  lustrous  portraits  of  Senators 
(123,  129),  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  Of  Titian’s  senatorial 
or  regal  manner  there  is  no  specimen,  unless  “  The  Queen  of 
Cyprus”  (130)  be  allowed  by  excess  of  courtesy  to  pass  as  genuine. 
We  cannot  congratulate  the  Academy  on  the  new  name  found  for 
the  figure  originally  exhibited  as  “  The  Queen  of  the  Gipsies.” 
This  is  not  the  portrait  of  Caterina  Cornaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
as  may  be  determined  by  comparison  with  any  engraving  from 
Titian’s  famous  portrait  in  Florence.  Yet  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
in  both  pictures  alike  the  figure  stands  near  a  wheel  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  St.  Catherine.  The  lovely  head  in  Florence  corresponds  in 
general  type  with  that  adopted  by  Herr  Makart  in  his  composition, 
noticed  in  these  columns,  of  Venice  doing  homage  to  the  Queen. 
We  may  here  just  mention  that  “Diana  and  Actoeon”  (117)  is  a 
subject  which  Titian  frequently  repeated;  one  version  is  in 
Madrid,  another  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  and  the  replica  now 
exhibited  is  from  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  Of  how  much 
Reynolds  owed  to  Titian  and  his  contemporaries  we  have  now 
within  these  walls,  not  for  the  first  time,  abundant  evidence.  The 
manner  of  this  great  Venetian,  writes  Reynolds,  “  was  then  new 
to  the  world,  but  the  unshaken  truth  on  which  it  is  founded  has 
fixed  it  as  a  model  to  all  succeeding  painters.” 

The  Dutch  school  is  not  in  strength,  yet  some  few  portraits 
appear  by  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Heist,  and  Mytens.  “  An  Old  Lady  ” 
(157),  from  the  Earl  of  Yarborough’s  collection,  we  named  in  a 
previous  paper  as  characteristic  of  Rembrandt  at  his  best.  “  A 
Lady  in  a  Ruff  ”  (8)  is  a  poor  sample  of  Van  der  Heist,  and  another 
“  Lady  ”  (209)  shows  Daniel  Mytens  hard,  mechanical,  and 
colourless — faults  common  to  Dutch  portrait-painters,  Rembrandt 
excepted.  Franz  Hals,  an  ill-conducted  creature,  addicted  to  drink, 
and  ever  in  debt,  is  unequal.  His  own  portrait  ( 1 46)  is  stamped  with 
vulgarity;  but  we  are  presented  with  a  different  and  superior 
face  in  another  professedly  autograph  likeness  (237).  Under  the 
discrepancy  we  gladly  give  the  painter  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Better  than  either  of  these  heads  is  one  which  we  remember  in 
Cassel.  Rather  more  approaching  to  Van  der  Heist  or  Rembrandt 
is  a  speaking  portrait,  which  by  its  stereoscopic  relief  seems  ready 
to  jump  out  from  the  canvas  (142).  Many  people  have  been  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  this  head  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema. 
The  nationality  of  the  sitter  and  of  the  artist  is  of  course  the  same. 
Franz  Hals  was  younger  than  Rembrandt,  and  in  the  recent  edition 
of  Kugler  it  is  remarked  that  he  “  was  obviously  the  model  which 
the  great  Dutch  school  directly  or  indirectly  followed,  and  he  thus 
assumes  a  significance  in  the  history  of  art  which  has  never  been 
sufficiently  acknowledged.” 

The  prolific  pencil  of  Vandyck  produces  fourteen  examples  of 
his  graceful  and  aristocratic  art.  Supreme  according  to  their 
several  subjects  are  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (55) ;  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  (hi),  and  his  wife  (109)  ;  Mary,  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(149);  “  An  Artist  ”  ( 1 4 1 ),  exquisitely  artistic  ;  and  the  “Doria 
Family”  (219),  probably  one  of  the  much-prized  portraits  which  the 
painter  executed  during  his  long  stay  in  Genoa.  Vandyck,  as 
distinguished  from  Holbein,  Velasquez,  and  Rembrandt,  was  the 
courtly  painter  of  “the  carpet  knight”  and  of  the  well-dressed 
lady  of  society ;  no  one  better  understood  the  value  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  nose,  of  a  nicely  tapering  hand  elegantly  drooping  as  a  lily 
on  its  stem.  His  style  had  the  fault  of  being  too  artificial,  yet 
with  what  grace  and  taste  do  his  ladies  glide  noiselessly  among 
marble  columns  and  crimson  curtains  (see  Nos.  109  and  149). 
Vandyck  had  greater  love  for  ancestral'  halls  than  for  green  fields 
and  the  blue  sky  ;  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
lighted,  as  we  see  upon  these  walls,  to  place  their  sitters  in  the 
open  air  in  the  midst  of  nature.  But  if  Vandyck  did  not  care  to 
carry  his  figures  into  the  sunlight,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  sun¬ 
shine  within  his  studio.  We  are  told  of  this  prosperous  painter, 
when  in  London,  that  “  he  always  went  magnificently  dressed, 
had  a  numerous,  gallant  equipage,  and  kept  so  good  a  table  that 
few  princes  were  more  visited  or  better  served.”  Titian,  Velas¬ 
quez,  and  Rubens  also  kept  great  state  ;  indeed  even  down  to  the 
present  day  the  idea  is  held  that  a  man  to  paint  a  gentleman  must 
live  on  the  scale  of  a  gentleman. 

It  is  only  with  Hogarth  that  we  enter  on  a  truly  English  and 
insular  style,  which  we  confess  comes  by  its  directness,  simplicity, 
and  naturalness  as  a  grateful  relief  from  the  artificial  and  foreign 
manners  imported  from  the  Continent.  We  seem  to  be  looking 
not  on  shadow  but  on  substance,  not  on  paint  but  on  flesh  and  blood, 
not  on  a  picture  but  on  the  very  life,  when  we  stand  before  such  por¬ 
traits  as  “The  Hon.  J.  Hamilton”  (2 12),  firm  in  drawing,  masterly 
in  touch;  “Miss  Fenton  as  Polly  Peachum,  in  The  Beggar's 
Opera ”  (137),  a  head  frankly  outspoken;  “  Sarah  Malcolm”  (71), 
a  portrait  in  which  we  read  the  robber  and  the  “  murderess”  ;  and 
“  The  Shrimp  Girl  ”  (31),  a  veritable  “  sketch  from  nature,”  with 


sunshine  in  the  liquid  translucent  colour,  and  laughter  in  the  open 
mouth  and  sparkling  eye.  Hogarth  is  perhaps  too  exclusively 
prized  as  a  satirist ;  but  we  are  here  able  to  judge  how  greatly  his 
success  depended  on  his  power  of  delineating  character  as  a  portrait- 
painter  ;  it  used  to  be  said  of  poor  Haydon  that  he  failed  in  high 
art  because  he  never  mastered  the  difficulty  of  paining  a  good  and 
faithful  portrait.  Hogarth,  too,  has  rare  technical  qualities ;  his 
colours  are  liquid,  harmonious,  and  sound ;  and  thus  while  the 
pictures  of  Lely,  Kneller,  and  Reynolds  fade,  blacken,  and  crack, 
the  portraits  of  Hogarth  remain  fresh  and  intact  as  if  painted  but 
yesterday. 

The  independence  which  has  marked  our  English  art  from  the 
time  of  Hogarth  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  portraiture. 
Take  as  an  example  “  Mrs.  Wright  ”  (223),  by  Wright  of  Derby  ; 
for  homely  character  unadorned,  for  middle  tones  of  tertiary  colour, 
for  truth-seeking,  care  in  every  touch,  how  great  is  the  contrast 
with  the  artificial  style  of  Vandyck !  Also,  we  may  note,  for  down¬ 
right  straightforward  manner,  a  little  portrait  on  panel  of  Mr. 
Stark  (17),  by  Collins,  R.A.  In  a  wholly  different  style,  and 
equally  severed  from  the  schools  of  the  Continent  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  is  the  portraiture  of  Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.,  exemplified  in 
a  hard  realistic  figure  of  Dr.  Quain,  with  accessories  of  inkstand 
and  microscope  (49),  and  a  melodramatic  impersonation  of  Mr. 
Macready  in  the  character  of  Werner  (267).  The  genius  of  the 
tragedian  and  that  of  the  Academician  were  akin.  The  harsh,  guttural 
elocution  and  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  one  find  an  equivalent 
in  the  black  shadow  and  stilted  attitude  of  the  other. 

By  common  consent  English  portrait-painting  reached  its 
acme  in  the  time  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Romney.  Of 
the  latter  we  need  not  speak  in  the  absence  of  any  first-rate 
example.  Gainsborough,  on  the  contrary,  is  conspicuous  in  ten 
pictures,  among  which  are  pre-eminent  Mrs.  Carr  (88),  small 
and  even  sketchy,  and  yet  leaving  nothing  to  desire,  so  precise  yet 
free  is  the  touch,  so  pure  and  perfect  the  technique  and  colour. 
Also  capital  after  its  kind  is  Mary,  Duchess  of  Montagu  (156),  an 
old  lady  of  a  pattern  of  stiff  and  stately  propriety,  who  asserts 
herself  quietly  but  decisively ;  and  specially  artistic  are  “  The  Two 
Sisters,”  Lady  Day  and  the  Baroness  de  Noailles — recently 
purchased  at  the  almost  unprecedented  price  of  6,300  guineas. 
“How  well  sisters  sing  together  ”  is  a  commonplace  in  society; 
how  well  too  do  they  sit  together  with  arms  and  hands  in  mutual 
embrace  !  There  could  not  be  greater  harmony  in  voice  than  concord 
in  form,  line,  and  sentiment. 

Reynolds  had  more  variety  than  his  rival.  “  Hang  him,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Gainsborough,  “  how  various  he  is !  ”  He  shows  himself, 
in  fact,  simply  inexhaustible ;  here  is  added  a  further  instalment 
of  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  canvases,  and  a  volume  would  not  suffice 
to  tell  of  the  pictorial  devices  gathered  on  the  eclectic  principle 
from  every  master  from  whom  it  was  possible  to  borrow  or  steal. 
Reynolds  in  Burlington  House  once  more  displays  himself  as  a 
courtier,  a  ladies’-man,  and  yet  to  the  very  last  the  unspoilt  child 
of  nature.  He  was  fond,  as  we  have  said,  of  taking  his  sitters 
into  the  open  air,  into  the  midst  of  fields  and  trees,  as 
witness  two  fancy  portraits — prim  Lady  Caroline  Montague 
Scott  as  a  child  (43),  and  that  delightful  little  lady 
Gertrude  Fitzpatrick  standing  alone  on  a  hill-top  (73).  No 
artist  ever  endowed  womanhood  with  greater  grace,  gentleness, 
or  modesty.  Vandyck,  Lely,  and  Lawrence  were  comparatively 
meretricious ;  while  Reynolds,  notwithstanding  that  he  did  more 
than  justice  to  Kitty  Fisher,  remained  loyal  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  England.  How  ladylike,  quiet,  and  graceful  are  the 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Weddell  (34)  and  of  Mrs.  Morris  (S3).  Reynolds 
was  ever  seeking  excuse  to  pass  into  fancy  compositions  ;  in  other 
words,  he  sought  to  animate  the  humdrum  of  portraiture  by  poetry ; 
and  we  are  here  once  more  introduced  to  the  pleasing  and  pictu¬ 
resque  conceit,  now  on  a  faded  canvas,  of  Mrs.  Pelham  feeding  her 
chickens  (108),  a  picture  which  in  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures 
divided  with  Mrs.  Graham,  by  Gainsborough,  the  suffrages  of  a 
rapturous  public.  We  have  also  in  Burlington  House  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  further  gauging  the  range  of  Reynolds  by  the  comparison 
of  one  of  his  earliest,  and  therefore  most  careful  and  solid,  works, 
Lady  Amabel  and  Lady  Mary  de  Grey  (139),  with  one  of  his 
latest,  and  consequently  scamped  and  worthless  portraits,  the  late 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Philip  Robinson  (144).  Reynolds,  in  fact,  was, 
in  common  with  some  of  our  living  painters,  spoilt  by  success ;  by 
a  law  all  but  universal  in  art,  his  middle  period  is  the  best ;  the 
prior  manner  has  the  advantage  of  being  tentative  and  student  like, 
the  last  pays  the  penalty  of  carelessness  and  over  self-confidence. 


REVIEWS. 


DR.  BASTIAN  AND  ARCHEBIOSIS.* 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  review  a  work  by 
Dr.  Bastian  entitled  The  Beginnings  of  Life. t  As  is  now 
pretty  generally  known,  the  theory  which  Dr.  Bastian  then  main¬ 
tained,  and  which  he  has  since  persistently  advocated,  involved 
two  leading  assertions.  He  said  that  the  lower  forms  of  life 
which  the  microscope  reveals  are  capable  of  Protean  transforma- 

*  Evolution  and.  the  Origin  of  Life.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1874. 
t  See  Saturday  Review,  December  7  and  December  28,  1872. 
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tions,  so  that  minute  aggregations  of  vegetal  protoplasm  may  be 
Been  to  develop-sometimes  directly,  and  sometimes  through 
intermediate  forms— into  bacteria,  monads,  actinophrys,  amoeba, 
ciliated  infusoria,  nematoids,  and  rotifers.  This  is  Heterogenesis. 
He  said  a°ain  that  some  solutions  of  organic  matter  were,  under 
favourable0  circumstances,  capable  of  evolving  living  organisms, 
though  the  presence  of  all  previously  living  organisms  and  germs 
had  been  carefully  excluded.  This  he  calls  Archebiosis.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  these  propositions  he  marshalled  a  vast  array  of  expeii- 
mental  results,  some  gathered  from  the  works  of  previous  investi¬ 
gators  but  for  the  most  part  the  records  of  the  labour  which  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  subject  for  years.  At  the  date  of  our  re¬ 
view  Dr.  Bastian’s  experiments  had  not  been  repeated  and  tested 
by  independent  observers,  and  in  our  comments  we  followed  the 
rule  which  it  seems  best  to  follow  in  such  cases.  We  accepted 
Dr.  Bastian’s  statements  of  fact  as  fact  until  they  were  displaced. 
We  assumed  that  the  experiments  which  he  minutely  described 
were  genuine  experiments  carefully  performed.  W  e  discussed  his 
theories,  startling  as  they  seemed  to  be,  on  the  basis  ot  the 
materials  which  he  himself  supplied.  But  we  did  this  of  course 
provisionally  only.  We  had  not  gone  over  the  ground  by  repeating 
his  experiments,  nor  had  any  one  else  at  that  time  done  so.  \\  e 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  fullest  right  to  modify  or  retract  our 
adhesion  to  his  views  if  subsequent  experience  should  compel  us 
to  do  so,  and  we  waited  for  our  ultimate  verdict  for  the  time  when 
the  opponents  of  Dr.  Bastian’s  views  (and  they  were  numerous  and 
distinguished)  should  have  produced  their  counter-evidence  and 
supplied  adequate  materials  for  a  final  judgment.  It  may  here 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  following  passages  of  our  review : — 

Dr.  Bastian,  naturally  enough  from  his  point  of  view,  chafes  a  little  at 
the  reluctance  which  some  scientific  men  who  are  content  to  trace  the  pedi- 
gree  of  man,  not  merely  to  apes,  but  to  the  simplest  conceivable  organisms, 
even  to  formless  protoplasm  itself,  have  shown  to  accept  experiments  which 
cany  back  the  history  of  life  yet  another  step,  and  bridge  over  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  iiving  and  non-living  matter. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  wholesome  in  science  than  the  fair  scepti¬ 
cism  which  demands  ample  confirmation  of  results  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  clash  with  previously  accepted  theories,  and  probably  no  one  would  desire 
more  eagerly  than  a  genuine  worker  like  Dr.  Bastian  that  his  experiments 
should  be  repeated  and  tested  by  impartial,  or  even  by  hostile,  observers. 
We  do  not  propose,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  discuss  the  controversial 
side  of  the  subject.  Whether  our  author’s  views  may  ultimately  prevail  in 
their  integrity  or  not,  they  can  only  be  displaced  by  experiments  as  yet  un¬ 
tried  and  by  observations  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made. 

And  further  on,  after  describing  a  special  class  of  experiments, 
by  which  Dr.  Bastian  considered  that  he  had  proved  that  some 
solutions,  such  as  hay-infusion,  and  notably  a  solution  of  turnip 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  cheese,  constantly  evolved  living 
bacteria  after  all  bacteria  and  germs  had  been  destroyed  and  all 
contamination  excluded,  we  observed,  taking  our  facts,  of  course, 
from  Dr.  Bastian’s  statements : — 

The  experiments  with  the  turnip  and  cheese  solution  were  repeated  again 
and  again  with  almost  invariable  success,  and  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Bastian 
as  affording  a  crucial  test  on  this  part  of  the  investigation.  They  may  be 
performed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  our  author  insists,  fairly  enough 
we  think,  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  call  them  in  question  who  has  not  gone 
over  the  same  ground  with  different  results.  This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  done. 


We  adhere  now  to  all  that  we  said  then  ;  but  very  much  which 
had  not  been  done  then  has  been  done  now,  and  we  revert  to  the 
subject  under  changed  circumstances  and  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  The  controversial  side  of  the  question,  which  we  then  felt 
bound  in  fairness  to  leave  untouched,  is  now  ripe  for  discussion, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  unfettered  by  any  specula¬ 
tions  in  which  we  indulged  while  the  materials  for  forming  an 
opinion  were  incomplete.  Two  years  of  eager  controversy  have 
supplied  important  evidence  which  was  not  in  existence  at  the 
time  when  Dr.  Bastian’s  original  work  appeared. 

In  the  little  book  now  before  us  Dr.  Bastian,  after  a  discussion 
in  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  follow 
him,  of  the  d  priori  considerations  applicable  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  insists  that  the  accumulated  proofs  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  himself  and  others  during  the  past  two  years 
have  abundantly  confirmed  his  theories  on  many  points,  and 
especially  on  the  crucial  test  which  he  proposed  and  his  gain- 
sayers  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  opposed  Dr. 
Bastian  from  the  first — and  they  included  men  as  great  on  such 
subjects  as  Professors  Huxley  and  Burdon  Sanderson,  with  a  host 
of  minor  followers — oppose  him  still,  and  maintain  that  subsequent 
inquiry  has  justified  their  incredulity  and  displaced  the  conclusions 
which  Dr.  Bastian  drew  from  his  own  unsupported  experiments. 
We  propose  now  to  consider  this  controversy,  and  in  doing  so 
shall  in  the  first  place  select  for  special  examination  the  experiment 
which  Dr.  Bastian  and  his  opponents  have  agreed  to  take  as  a 
crucial  test  on  one  of  the  main  questions  in  dispute. 

The  experiment  was  this.  A  strong  solution  was  made  either  of 
hay-infusion,  of  turnip  alone,  or  of  turnip  with  a  pinch  of  powdered 
cheese  added  to  it.  A  flask  in  the  form  of  a  small,  narrow-necked 
retort  was  partly  filled  with  the  solution  and  boiled  over  a  lamp 
for  about  five  minutes  with  violence  enough  to  produce  a  strong 
jet  of  steam,  and  to  spurt  portions  of  the  contents  out  of  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  flask.  The  neck  was  then  hermetically  sealed  in  a 
blowpipe  flame,  while  the  ebullition  was  still  going  on,  and  the 
vacuum  within  was  tested  by  noting  the  indentation  of  the  glass 
when  softened  by  heat,  and  the  resumption  of  ebullition  on  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  vapour  by  the  external  application  of  cold 
water.  The  flask  so  prepared  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  after  a  few  days  the  fluid  within 


was  (according  to  Dr.  Bastian)  observed  to  become  cloudy. 
The  flask,  after  being  again  tested  for  vacuum,  was  broken, 
and  a  drop  of  the  fluid  examined  in  a  microscope,  when  the 
cloudiness  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  myriads  of 
bacteria.  These  results  were,  as  Dr.  Bastian  said,  generally  ob¬ 
tained  with  each  of  the  three  fluids  experimented  upon,  and  inva¬ 
riably  or  almost  invariably  so  with  the  turnip  and  cheese  solution. 

Dr.  Bastian’s  explanation  was  that  the  boiling  destroyed  any 
living  bacteria  or  germs  which  might  have  been  contained. in  the 
solution ;  that  the  process  excluded  subsequent  contamination  by 
bacteria  or  their  germs  from  the  air  or  any  other  source ;  and  that 
the  presence  of  the  living  bacteria  afterwards  found  swarming  in 
the  solution  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  their 
de  novo  origination  in  the  fluid,  a  process  to  which  Dr.  Bastian 
gives  the  name  of  Archebiosis. 

It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  experiments  of  this  kind  are  very 
delicate,  and  that  to  make  out  his  case  Dr.  Bastian  had  to  esta¬ 
blish  three  distinct  facts : — - 

1.  That  the  boiling  sufficed  to  kill  all  bacteria  and  their  germs. 

2.  That  no  fresh  living  bacteria  or  germs  could  penetrate  into 
the  flask. 

3.  That  after  the  experiment  the  fluid  really  did  contain  living 
bacteria. 

If  he  failed — we  will  not  say  to  demonstrate,  for  inductive 
science  knows  no  demonstration,  but — to  prove,  in  the  sense  in 
which  proof  of  scientific  facts  is  always  required  to  be  made,  any 
one  of  these  three  propositions,  his  experiment  was  worthless. 

It  was  open  to  his  opponents  to  join  issue  on  one  or  all  of  these 
assertions.  For  reasons  which  the  work  of  previous  investigators 
fully  justified,  they  declined  to  join  issue  on  the  first  and  second 
propositions,  and  preferred  in  the  first  instance  to  select  the  third 
proposition  as  the  one  on  which  to  rest  their  incredulity.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  controversy  announced 
that  he  regarded  Dr.  Bastian’s  alleged  experiments  as  unworthy 
even  of  examination,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  what  Dr.  Bastian 
saw  in  the  fluids  on  which  he  operated  were  not  living  organisms 
at  all,  but  merely  the  dead  carcasses  of  bacteria  which  had  been 
there  all  the  while,  and  which  Dr.  Bastian  had  erroneously 
imagined  to  be  alive.  He  pointed  out,  what  was  very  well  known, 
that  minute  non-living  things  sometimes  exhibit  a  kind  of  motion 
in  the  field  of  the  microscope  which  an  indifferent  observer  might 
easily  accept  as  an  indication  of  life,  and  he  assumed  that  Dr. 
Bastian  had  fallen  into  this  error.  Professor  Sanderson  and  many 
others  expressed  a  similar  incredulity,  founded  apparently  on  the 
same  hypothesis.  Both  of  these  eminent  investigators  admitted 
either  expressly  or  by  implication  that  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  of  the 
fluids  on  which  Dr.  Bastian  experimented  neither  bacteria  nor  their 
germs  (if  they  had  any)  could  survive  five  minutes’  exposure  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Professor  Sanderson  moreover 
not  only  admitted,  but  had  himself  proved  by  a  careful  series  of 
experiments,  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  ordinarily  contain  any 
bacteria  or  bacteria  germs,  and  that  even  without  the  precaution 
of  hermetically  sealing  the  tubes  contamination  from  that  source 
was  a  thing  which  would  very  rarely  occur.  In  the  actual  closed- 
flask  experiments  both  the  Professors  seem  to  have  thought  it 
futile  even  to  suggest  a  doubt  upon  that  point. 

Dr.  Bastian’s  answer  to  Professor  Huxley  was  that  he  was 
not  driven  to  rely  at  all  upon  any  observed  movements  as 
evidence  of  life,  because  he  had  the  much  more  cogent  evidence 
of  rapid  multiplication.  If  dead  bacteria  could  simulate  to 
some  extent  the  movements  of  living  organisms,  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  could  not  breed,  and  they  did  breed,  he  said,  to  an 
extent  sufficient  in  a  day  or  two  to  render  a  clear  fluid  absolutely 
turbid.  There  was  no  reply  to  this,  except  to  say  that,  if  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  properly  conducted,  the  fluids  would  never  become 
turbid  with  swarms  of  bacteria ;  and  accordingly  this  was  said, 
and  so  the  controversy  was  brought  to  a  very  simple  issue  of 
fact.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  experiments  should  be 
repeated  by  Dr.  Bastian  in  the  presence  of  a  competent  opponent, 
and  the  result  observed.  Dr.  Bastian  challenged  this  test,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanderson  accepted  the  challenge.  Together  they  repeated  the 
experiments  with  additional  precautions  suggested  by  Professor  San¬ 
derson,  and  the  result  was  that  the  fluids  did  become  turbid,  and  the 
turbidity  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  exactly  as 
Dr.  Bastian  had  asserted.  In  pursuance  of  a  previous  pledge  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanderson  published  his  testimony  to  these  results,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  no  one  has  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  that  fluids 
like  those  selected  by  Dr.  Bastian,  when  treated  by  his  method, 
are  capable  of  evolving  swarms  of  bacteria,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  a  boiling  temperature.  This  of  course  would  have 
ended  the  controversy  in  Dr.  Bastian’s  favour  if  his  opponents  were 
to  be  tied  to  their  previous  acceptance  or  apparent  acceptance  of 
the  two  other  propositions.  But  scientific  questions  are  not  to  be 
tried  by  indiscreet  admissions,  and  it  was  open  to  any  one,  even  to 
Professors  Huxley  and  Sanderson,  to  say  that  the  belief  which  had 
prevailed  that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  was  fatal  to  bac¬ 
teria  and  their  germs  had  been  too  hastily  adopted,  and  was  open 
to  question.  They  did  accordingly  persist  in  their  rejection  of 
Dr.  Bastian’s  conclusions  on  this  one  remaining  ground ;  for 
after  all  that  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others  had  proved,  atmospheric 
contamination  under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments  was  too 
extravagant  a  suggestion  for  any  one  to  put  forward. 

The  controversy  therefore  started  afresh  on  the  new  issue 
whether  the  death-point  of  bacteria  and  their  germs  was  really 
reached  at  a  temperature  of  21 2°  Fah.  With  characteristic  energy 
Dr.  Bastian  instituted  a  fresh  series  of  experiments  to  confirm  the 
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evidence  which  he  had  previously  accumulated,  that  bacteria  and 
their  germs  cannot  survive  a  moist  temperature  of  150°,  or  at 
any  rate  of  160°  Fall.,  leaving  himself,  if  he  succeeded  in  this,  a 
margin  of  50°  or  6o°  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  any  germs  in 
his  flask.  The  inquiry  was  a  little  difficult,  for  this  reason.  It 
was  necessary  first  to  put  the  bacteria  and  their  germs  whose 
vital  resistance  to  heat  was  to  be  measured  into  some  fluid  in 
which  they  could  thrive.  But  if  Dr.  Bastian’s  view  was  right,  most 
fluids  of  this  kind  would  be  capable  of  evolving  bacteria  afresh,  and 
therefore,  if  bacteria  appeared,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  saying 
whether  they  were  the  progeny  of  germs  which  had  survived  the 
heat  applied  or  newly-evolved  organisms.  No  experiment  there¬ 
fore  could  be  of  any  use  unless  the  fluid  used  was  incapable  of 
originating  such  life.  Before  anything  could  be  done  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  death-point,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  fluid  in  which, 
under  the  conditions  employed,  bacteria  would  thrive  and  multiply 
if  once  introduced,  but  in  which  they  would  never  appear  without 
such  introduction  from  without.  Fortunately,  such  a  test  fluid 
was  found.  It  was  a  solution  of  ammonic-tartrate  and  sodic 
phosphate  which  had  been  previously  boiled.  To  test  its  capacity 
for  sustaining  bacterium-life  a  portion  of  this  fluid  was  inoculated 
with  a  drop  of  similar  fluid  in  which  bacteria  were  living  and 
multiplying,  and  in  which  therefore  these  organisms  and  their 
germs,  if  they  had  any,  must  be  present  in  every  stage.  The  ino¬ 
culated  fluid,  at  first  perfectly  clear,  soon  became  turbid  with  teem¬ 
ing  bacteria.  It  was  evident  that  the  fluid  agreed  with  them. 
Another  portion  of  the  same  fluid  was  left  side  by  side  with  the 
first  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  except  that  it  was  not 
inoculated,  and  it  never  showed  a  trace  of  bacteria  at  all. 
At  a  subsequent  stage  of  his  inquiry  Dr.  Bastian  found  other 
fluids  more  closely  resembling  those  used  in  his  flask  experiments, 
which  equally  satisfied  the  required  conditions  of  remaining  clear 
when  not  inoculated,  and  becoming  turbid  with  certainty  when¬ 
ever  they  were  inoculated  with  a  drop  of  fluid  containing  living 
and  breeding  bacteria.  Weak  infusions  of  hay  or  turnip  previously 
boiled  and  used  in  bottles  completely  tilled  and  corked  down  close 
upon  the  fluid  were  found  to  behave  exactly  like  the  boiled  saline 
solution ;  that  is  to  say,  if  previously  inoculated  with  living  and 
multiplying  bacteria,  they  speedily  became  turbid  by  their  in¬ 
crease,  while,  if  left  without  inoculation,  they  remained  per¬ 
manently  clear. 

Having  secured  test  fluids  of  this  character,  there  was  no  longer 
any  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  fluid  which  it  was  desired 
to  examine  did  or  did  not  contain  living  bacteria  or  germs.  You 
had  only  to  put  a  drop  of  the  fluid  under  examination  into  one 
of  what  we  have  called  the  test  fluids  and  observe  the  result.  If 
the  test  fluid  became  turbid,  the  drop  must  have  contained  living 
bacteria  or  germs ;  if  it  remained  clear,  all  the  bacteria  and  germs 
in  the  drop  must  have  been  dead.  The  method  was  in  fact 
identical  with  the  ordinary  use  of  re-agents  in  chemical  analysis, 
the  test  fluid,  as  we  have  called  it,  being  in  fact  a  re-agent  which 
testified  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  life.  Dr.  Bastian  made  more 
than  a  hundred  of  these  death-point  experiments  of  a  strictly 
differential  kind.  He  took  a  series  of  bottles  of  test  fluid 
and  inoculated  each  with  a  drop  of  another  fluid  teem¬ 
ing  with  bacteria,  which  had  been  heated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  carefully  noted.  The  results  observed  were  these.  In 
every  case  where  the  inoculating  drop  had  been  heated  to 
a  temperature  not  greater  than  140°  Fah.  the  test  fluid 
became  turbid  in  the  course,  at  latest,  of  a  few  days.  In  every 
case  where  the  inoculating  drop  had  been  heated  up  to  160° 
Fah.,  the  test  fluid  remained  clear.  When  the  heat  applied 
was  between  these  two  limits,  the  results  varied,  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  death-point  of  bacteria  and  their  germs  in  such 
fluids  must  lie  somewhere  between  140°  and  160°  Fah.  This  is 
very  cogent  evidence.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  though  not 
quite  in  degree,  as  that  on  which  a  chemist  will  pronounce  that  a 
fluid  contains  poison,  and  a  jury  will  feel  justified  in  finding  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder. 

Dr.  Bastian  in  the  work  which  we  are  now  reviewing  gives  the 
details  of  his  experiments,  and  confidently  appeals  to  them  as 
excluding  the  hypothesis  that  the  bacteria  evolved  in  his  previous 
flask  experiments  were  the  offspring  either  of  bacteria  or  germs 
which  had  survived  the  process  of  boiling  for  five  minutes. 
Putting  his  argument  in  a  syllogistic  form,  he  says: — 

No  bacteria  or  germs  of  bacteria  can  survive  a  fluid  temperature 
of  1600. 

Bacteria  do  appear  in  fluids  effectually  guarded  from  con¬ 
tamination  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  2 1 2°. 

Therefore  the  bacteria  so  appearing  cannot  be  the  offspring  of 
previously  living  bacteria  or  germs,  and  must  have  been  evolved 
de  novo. 

The  major  proposition  rests  on  experiments  which  have  never 
been  questioned,  the  minor  proposition  upon  experiments  which 
were  questioned  and  confirmed.  The  controversy  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  so  much  keenness  as  to  preclude  the  supposition  that 
the  failure  of  Dr.  Bastian’s  opponents  to  grapple  with  his  experi¬ 
mental  proof  of  the  death-point  of  these  organisms  is  due  to  any¬ 
thing  but  their  inability  to  do  so.  Mindful,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  result  of  his  former  challenge,  Professor  Sanderson  has  not 
offered  to  repeat  the  death-point  experiments,  and  he  has  judi¬ 
ciously  abstained  from  denying  what  he  will  not  undertake  to  dis¬ 
prove.  Professor  Huxley  has  maintained  an  attitude  of  somewhat 
similar  reserve.  As  yet  he  has  not  even  expressly  withdrawn  his 
original  suggestion  that  Dr.  Bastian  had  throughout  his  experi¬ 
ments  mistaken  dead  for  living  bacteria.  Perh^s  this  recantation 


was  thought  unnecessary  after  Professor  Sanderson  had  shown 
that  the  suggestion  was  unfounded.  But  Professor  Huxley  has 
prudently  abstained  from  suggesting  any  similar  explanation,  or 
any  explanation  at  all,  of  Dr.  Bastian’s  death-point  experiments. 

It  is  obviously  quite  useless  to  discuss  collateral  issues  or  to 
parade  an  impressive  array  of  authority  against  Dr.  Bastian’s  con¬ 
clusions,  while  his  premisses  remain  unshaken.  When  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  are  prepared  to  state  what  they  believe  to  be  the  death-point 
of  bacteria  and  their  germs  in  hay  and  turnip  infusions,  and  to 
prove  that  their  estimate  of  the  destructive  temperature  is  right 
and  Dr.  Bastian 's  wrong,  they  will  be  able  to  overthrow  his  con¬ 
clusions.  But  they  can  do  it  in  no  other  way.  So  long  as 
Dr.  Bastian’s  experiments  remain  unanswered  and  unexplained 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  160°  Fah.  is  a  temperature  fatal  to 
bacteria  and  their  germs :  and  it  seems  that  after  two  years  of  con¬ 
troversy  neither  Professor  Huxley  nor  Professor  Sanderson  is  able 
to  displace  those  experiments,  or  to  explain  them  on  any  hypothesis 
except  that  which  Dr.  Bastian  propounded  and  they  at  first  so 
vehemently  denied.  Now  they  decline  to  commit  themselves  to 
any  positive  opinion,  and  seem  content  to  retire  in  silent  scepticism 
from  a  position  they  can  no  longer  hold.  The  inference  is  irre¬ 
sistible.  Dr.  Bastian  has  fought  a  hard  and  prolonged  battle 
against  foemen  worthy  of  his  6teel,  and  he  deserves  the  victory 
which  he  has  won. 


THE  TOURIST  SOUTH  OF  THE  ALPS* 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  that  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  have  in  various  ages  worked  so  fatally  on 
successive  Northern  invaders  of  Italy  have  done  their  worst  on 
Messrs.  Cook  and  their  Tourists.  Every  one  knows  how,  over  and 
over  again,  armies  from  our  side  of  the  Alps  have  crossed  the 
mountains,  to  conquer  indeed  as  long  as  conquest  was  a  matter  of 
swords,  pikes,  or  guns,  but  to  be  conquered  as  soon  as  the  land 
itself  and  its  climate  had  time  to  work  a  fitting  vengeance.  Some 
lost  their  lives,  some  their  health,  some  their  energy  and  military 
discipline.  And  it  happened  after  the  like  sort  with  men  who  made 
their  way  into  the  land  in  a  more  peaceful  guise.  In  early  days 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  was  deemed  no  slight  matter  for  harmless 
merchants,  for  devout  pilgrims,  even  for  bishops  making  their  way 
to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  We  hear  of  some  losing  their 
lives  among  the  snow,  of  others  making  their  way  into  the 
Southern  land  only  with  the  loss  of  their  limbs  or  their  senses. 
A  change  of  the  like  kind  has  clearly  come  over  Messrs.  Cook  and 
their  tourists.  They  are  as  yet  far  from  having  reached  Capua, 
though  one  may  doubt  whether,  in  their  present  estate,  either  the 
elder  or  the  younger  Capua  would  be  found  so  rich  in  enervating 
luxuries  as  the  elder  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Hannibal. 
So  far  from  having  reached  Capua,  the  tourist  has  not  yet  even 
reached  Rome,  the  “  Roma  vorax  hominum  ”  of  Peter  Damiani. 
The  new  invader  has  yielded  much  sooner.  Ravenna  on  one 
side,  Pisa  on  the  other,  as  yet  mark  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  conquests.  But  his  strength  has  already  given  way.  The 
tourist  by  the  Arno  is  already  quite  another  being  from  what 
he  was  by  the  Seine.  His  whole  spirit  and  vigour  has  gone  from 
him.  We  have  no  longer  any  such  pictures  as  that  of  tbe  never- 
to-be-forgotten  barber’s  shop  at  Rouen,  where  the  one  little  maiden 
so  deftly  shaved  the  single  chin  common  to  the  whole  band  of 
tourists.  We  have  nothing  on  any  of  the  Italian  lakes  to  compare 
with  the  grand  burst  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  when  the 
united  tourist  mouth  denounced  against  those  who  should  doubt 
the  story  of  William  Tell  an  anathema  as  heavy  as  any  could  be 
hurled  against  those  who  doubt  the  Four  Gospels.  In  those  days 
the  tourist  had  both  a  chin  and  a  mind.  His  chin  was  shaved  at 
Rouen,  his  mind  was  made  up  on  the  lake,  and  it  was  made  up  to 
believe  the  story  of  Tell  in  the  teeth  of  all  gainsayers.  All  these 
pleasant  things  have  passed  away.  The  tourist  has  perhaps  become 
a  convert  to  the  philosophy  expressed  in  the  formula  of  “  nil  ad- 
mirari.”  He  can  now  cross  the  St.  Gotthard  into  the  Canton  of 
Ticino  without  a  trace  of  that  pleasing  state  of  puzzled  simplicity 
which  at  Airolo  or  at  Bellinzona  found  it  so  hard  to  believe  that 
he  was  “  still  in  the  land  which  produced  a  Tell.  '’  In  short,  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  took  place  at  Rouen  would  seem  to  have  been  some¬ 
where  or  other  gone  through  on  a  greater  scale.  At  some  stage  of 
his  journey  he  has  been  not  only  shaved,  but  shorn,  utterly  shorn 
of  his  strength.  He  has  become  like  another  man.  Messrs.  Cook 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Messrs.  Bradshaw.  If  a  little  more  ex¬ 
citing  than  the  time-tables,  they  are  certainly  not  so  exciting  as 
the  notices  of  the  towns  at  the  end.  Messrs.  Cook  give  us  nothing 
to  be  compared  to  the  thrilling  interest  of  Messrs.  Bradshaw’s 
short  history  of  Milan,  how  (we  quote  from  memory)  it  was  sacked 
by  Attila,  but — we  are  now  quite  sure  of  our  quotation — “  its  de¬ 
struction  was  not  effected  ”  till  the  time  of  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
The  implied  picture  of  the  whole  world  for  seven  hundred  years  de¬ 
voting  its  energies  to  vain  attempts  to  effect  the  destruction  of  Milan 
made  an  impression  on  us  which,  we  feel  sure,  will  never  be  shaken  off, 
and  with  which  we  have  not  as  yet  found  any  touch  of  Mr.  Cook’s 
at  all  worthy  to  be  compared.  It  is  clear  that  the  enervating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  South  has  done  its  work.  The  spirit  is  gone ;  the 
facetiousness  is  cut  down  to  a  few  of  the  mildest  of  jokes ;  the  elo¬ 
quence  is  done  at  second  hand  in  extracts  from  JR-.  Ruskin,  Dickens, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  others  with  whose  name  we  are  less 
familiar..  The  only  passage  we  think  which  shows  any  large  por- 

*  Cook's  Tourist  Handbook  for  Northern  Itahj.  London,  New  York,  ami 
Rome :  Cook  &  Son.  1875. 
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tion  of  the  old  spirit  is  a  denunciation  of  Magadino,  which  really 
suggests  to  us  the  iambics  which  Archilochos  launched  at  his  native 
Paros : — 

Magadino  (E). — Let  not  the  traveller  think  that  this  miserable  place 
represents  the  towns  of  the  lake,  or  that  the  view  he  gets  over  the  -wretched 
delta  of  the  Ticino  gives  him  the  faintest  clue  to  an  idea  as  to  what  the  lake 
really  is.  Magadino  is  stale,  flat,  unprofitable,  and,  moreover,  very  un¬ 
healthy.  But  the  boats  start  from  here,  downward  journey  ;  or  from  Arona 
(p.  34),  upward  journey,  and  this  infliction  must  be  borne. 

In  short,  the  Italian  guide  has  so  far  fallen  off  from  the  Swiss  one, 
that  it  is  largely  made  up  of  remarks  so  indisputably  frue  that  they 
might  find  a  place  in  the  Table-Talk  of  the  Guardian,  and  of  pre¬ 
cepts  so  thoroughly  practical  that  we  should  by  the  light  of  nature 
have  followed  the  course  which  our  guide  suggests.  Who,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  such  a  proposition  as  that  “a  day  at 
least  may  be  spent  at  Verona  with  great  interest,  and  no  traveller 
should  pass  it  by  ”  ?  To  be  sure,  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
increased  by  the  implied  fact  that  there  are  travellers  who  do  pass 
Verona  by/  And  if  it  be  true  that  many  travellers  who  do  not 
pass  Verona  by  do  “  only  allow  a  short  time  for  visiting  ”  its 
sights,  who  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Messrs.  Cook_when  they 
“  recommend  a  cab  to  be  taken  ”  ? 

As  all  roads  lead  to  Koine,  Messrs.  Cook  offer  their  tourists 
several  ways  of  crossing  into  Italy ;  one  of  course  is  by  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  the  Corniche  road.  At  Lyons  we  may  notice 
that  the  tourist,  who  is  told  that  there  is  plenty  to  occupy  him  for 
a  day  in  Lyons  if  he  wishes  to  break  the  journey  there,  is  sent  to 
“  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  Baptist  ” ;  he  is  not  sent  to  the  decidedly 
more  instructive  Abbey  of  Ainay.  At  Marseilles  we  are  told: — 

Although  there  are  many  foreign  and  almost  Oriental  aspects  of  the  city, 
and  although  its  history  can  be  traced  from  the  time  when,  600  b.c.,  certain 
Greeks  founded  a  colony,  and  named  the  place  Massilia,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  name  of  Gambetta  became  strongly  associated  with  it,  the  traveller  will 
be  reminded  more  of  Liverpool  than  of  any  other  place. 

The  leap  from  the  “  certain  Greeks”  to  M.  Gambetta  is  certainly 
a  long  one,  and  those  who  have  not  the  advantage,  when  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  of  being  reminded  of  Liverpool,  but  who  look  forward  some 
day  to  be  reminded  of  Marseilles  at  Liverpool,  might  he  inclined  to 
fill  up  the  gap  with  the  names  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Charles  of 
Anjou.  On  the  Spliigen  route — shorn  as  Spliigen  is  of  its  dots — 
we  come  to  a  point  of  which  we  should  like  a  fuller  description. 
“  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  encircled  by  a  guardian  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  on  a  lower  one  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Switzerland,  dating  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago !  ”  But  where  we  most  regret  the  change 
which  has  come  over  our  guide  is  in  crossing  St.  Gotthard, 
in  the  course  of  which  process  a  point  is  reached  where  is 
a  tower  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  and  where  the  sound 
of  the  Italian  language  “  reminds  the  traveller  that  he  is 
almost  in  another  country.”  Nay,  when,  some  pages  later,  the 
traveller  reaches  Lugano,  he  is  told,  without  a  shadow  of  emotion, 
that  “opposite  the  church  is  a  statue  of  William  Tell.”  This 
church,  by  the  way,  as  we  may  perhaps  some  time  have  noticed, 
or  at  any  rate  ought  to  have  noticed,  contains  not  only  frescoes  by 
Luini,  but  the  singularly  un-Italian  feature  of  a  solid  and  double 
screen,  with  the  wall  above  it  carried  up  to  the  roof.  On  the  Lake 
of  Como  our  guide  grows  satirical  at  the  monument  on  its  western 
shore,  which  looks  as  if  C.  Cestius  had  gone  thither  for  vUleggiatura, 
and  had,  like  Hesiod’s  (pepeoucoc ,  carried  his  pyramid  with  him : — 

An  imposing  pyramid  will  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laglio.  It 
is  sixty  feet  high,  and  cost  23,000  francs,  and  it  was  erected  by  one  Joseph 
Frank  to  bis  own  memory,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
worth.  The  sentimental  tourist  may  drop  a  tear  here  with  propriety. 

At  Como  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  the  tourist’s  judgment 
that  the  cathedral  “  is  a  remarkably  handsome  church,”  but  surely 
“  S.  Abondio,  eleventh  century,  on  outskirts  of  town,”  might  not 
only  have  asked  for  a  second  b  and  one  or  two  more  definite  arti¬ 
cles,  but  might  have  claimed  from  the  coldest  tourist  more  than  to 
be  merely  said  to  be  “  worth  visiting.”  But  just  at  this  point  Mr. 
Whalley  should  be  on  the  look-out.  Messrs.  Cook,  when  at  Como, 
speak  without  doubt  or  qualification  of  “  a  miraculous  crucifix.” 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  what  comes  of  personally  conducting  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Pontigny.  But  we  hurry  from  the  dangerous  subject, 
for  to  doubt  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  crucifix  might  perhaps 
be  as  bad  as  to  doubt  the  story  of  William  Tell  himself. 

At  Milan  the  single  Corinthian  column  by  the  church  of  St. 
Ambrose  is  duly  pointed  out,  but  of  the  many  Corinthian  columns 
by  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  we  cannot  find  a  word.  Nothin^ 
can  be  more  true  than  the  statement  that  the  high  altar  of  St, 
Ambrose  is  usually  covered,  and,  except  at  great  festivals,  is  not 
exposed  without  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  francs.  We  are  however 
bound  to  say  that  in  1874,  unlike  1873,  it  was  possible  for  the 
five  francs  to  see  the  whole  altar,  and  not  merely  its  less  interest¬ 
ing  parts.  But  if  Milan  has  made  this  slight  reform,  Monza — if 
our  guide  be  accurate — is  lapsing  into  bad  ways.  We  are  told 
that  “  the  fee  to  see  the  crown  is  a  very  stiff  one  (six  francs),” 
and  another  franc  is  put  down  for  the  treasury.  In  1873  five  francs 
did  for  iron  crown,  hen  and  chickens,  autograph  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  everything  else.  We  may  remark  that  at  Monza,  after 
a  mention  of  Theodolinda,  we  are  told  that  “  the  Cathedral  ” — 
which  by  the  way  is  not  a  cathedral ;  might  not  the  arch-priest 
of  Monza  under  certain  circumstances  crown  the  King  P — “  contains 
the  sarcophagus  of  that  lady.”  In  discreet  contrast  to  this  phrase 
we  read  at  Ravenna  that  the  mosaics  of  St.  Vital  “  represent  the 
court  of  J ustinian  and  Theodora,  and  those  notorious  personages 
themselves.”  It  speaks  well  at  once  for  the  historical  accuracy 


and  the  moral  sensibility  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  their  tourists  that 
so  delicate  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  a  “  lady  ”  like 
Theodolinda  and  a  “  notorious  personage  ”  like  Theodora. 

Having  thus  flown  to  Ravenna,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
dispute  the  doctrine  that  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe  “  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,”  and  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  discre¬ 
tion  which  says  “the  great  object  of  admiration  to  many  is  the 
tomb  of  Dante,”  for,  as  is  truly  said  directly  afterwards,  “  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  taste  in  which  the  monument  is  erected.”  But  we 
do  think  it  hard  that  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  tomb  of  Theod- 
oric  or  his  so-called  palace,  not  a  word  about  the  second  Bap¬ 
tistery,  and  that  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo  itself  is  merely  set  down 
among  things  “  as  worth  visiting.”  Again  we  see  the  effect  of 
that  unlucky  journey  to  Pontigny.  The  works  of  the  heretic  are 
to  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  out  of  sight ;  we  even  see — shall  we 
call  it  a  snake  in  the  grass,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Froude’s  more 
daring  metaphor,  a  lamb  that  spits  venom  ? — when  we  are  told 
that  St.  Vital  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  in  imitation  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  We  do  not  understand  how  St. 
Vital  can  be  said  to  be  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Sophia,  and,  as  it  was 
certainly  begun  while  the  Goths  still  ruled  in  Ravenna,  we  think 
we  see  a  subtle  purpose  to  give  more  than  his  due  share  of  honour 
to  the  orthodox  Emperor.  At  the  same  time  we  should  never 
think  of  disputing  the  position  that  “  the  interior  is  very  wonderful,” 
nor  can  we  deny  that  “  mosaics  abound,”  though  we  are  not  quite 
so  clear  about  “  reliefs.”  It  strikes  us  as  an  odd  comparison  when 
we  are  told  that  “the  choir  is  gorgeous  as  a  piece  of  the  Alhambra”; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  have  distinctly  to  contradict  Messrs.  Cook  on 
one  point.  They  tell  us  that  “  the  strange  beauty  ”  of  Ravenna 
“  consists  in  architectural  remains  of  all  periods  scattered  on  every 
hand.”  Now  the  peculiar  interest  of  Ravenna,  that  which  makes 
it,  as  Messrs.  Cook  truly  say,  “  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,” 
is  that  its  architectural  remains  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  of 
one  period,  a  period  of  which  so  little  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  glimpses  of  the  tourist  mind  in  two  forms 
which  Messrs.  Cook  have  given  us,  first  in  their  Swiss,  and  then  in 
their  Italian,  Handbook.  Both  are  studies  of  human  nature,  but  we 
greatly  prefer  the  former  one.  Italy,  in  Messrs.  Cook’s  hands,  has 
become  decidedly  dull :  we  long  for  the  little  Norman  maid  with 
her  basin  and  razor.  For  our  own  part,  if  we  ever  find  ourselves 
in  Northern  Italy  in  such  straits  as  to  be  confined  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  one  small  book,  we  shall  not  feel  at  all  called  upon 
to  let  Messrs.  Cook  displace  our  old  friend  Badeker. 


JARDINE’S  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  COGNITION.* 

LTHOUGH  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jardine’s  philosophy, 
and  dissent  from  great  part  of  his  criticism,  we  can  re¬ 
commend  his  book  as  on  the  whole  a  fair,  sound,  and  reasonable 
introduction  to  the  matters  it  treats  of.  At  the  outset  he  justly  re¬ 
marks  (in  effect)  that  psychology  is  a  particular  science  whose  office 
it  is  to  deal  with  a  particular  class  of  phenomena— namely,  those 
of  consciousness — and  therefore  is  for  the  most  part  really  in¬ 
dependent  of  metaphysics.  Accordingly  he  is  sparing  of  purely 
metaphysical  statements,  and,  notwithstanding  that  he  does  not 
accept  the  general  conclusions  of  empirical  philosophers,  he  has 
studied  and  appreciated  their  contributions  to  psychology  with 
far  more  thoroughness  than  usually  appears  in  the  writings  of 
their  opponents.  Indeed  there  is  one  thing  which,  intentionally 
or  not,  his  condensed  review  of  the  subject  brings  out  with  re¬ 
markable  clearness.  This  is,  that  whatever  may  become  of  the 
wider  philosophic  inferences  of  the  empirical  thinkers,  from  Locke 
and  Berkeley  to  the  Mills  and  Professor  Bain,  who  have  worked 
on  psychology,  theirs  at  any  rate  is  the  credit  of  having  established 
by  patient  observation  and  analysis  those  definite  facts  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  mind  which  are  now  accepted  on  all 
hands  as  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Transcendental  writers 
not  unfrequently  use  these  data  with  a  lofty  nescience  of  their  real 
origin  to  which  Mr.  Jardine’s  work  is  an  honourable  exception. 
However,  Mr.  Jardine  goes  beyond  this,  and  even  in  the  more  open 
and  unsettled  regions  makes  free  use  (with  all  due  acknowledgment, 
be  it  understood)  of  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  others. 
There  are  passages  that  look  like  a  compromise  between  empirical 
and  transcendental  views,  and  others  that  might  stand  in  a  book 
of  purely  empirical  doctrine.  We  do  not  infer,  however,  that  Mr. 
Jardine’s  philosophical  opinions  are  in  fact  in  a  state  of  transition 
or  compromise.  We  should  rather  conjecture,  if  conjecture  were 
permissible,  that,  if  we  had  them  more  completely  before  us,  we 
should  find  a  thoroughgoing  transcendental  persuasion  such  as,  when 
it  is  once  sure  of  its  leading  assumptions,  sees  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  particular  questions.  What  we  here 
mean  is  best  shown  by  an  extreme  case  ;  and  some  time  ago  we  had 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  such  a  case  in  Fichte,  who  held  that 
will  is  the  only  true  source  of  all  reality,  and  furnishes  the  only 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  in  an  external  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  distinctly  asserted  that,  when  we  consider  man’s  volun¬ 
tary  actions  as  phenomena  occurring  in  the  world  of  sensible 
things,  it  would  be  absurd  to  explain  them  otherwise  than  by 
sensible  and  mechanical  causes,  or,  to  employ  the  form  of  speech 
made  current  by  Professor  Huxley,  to  regard  them  otherwise  than 
as  automatic.  He  was  far  above  any  notions  about  the  will  creat¬ 
ing  minute  doses  of  energy,  or  giving  minute  deflecting  taps  to 

*  The  Elements  of  the  Psychology  of  Cognition.  By  Robert  Jardine, 
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molecules  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  way  they  are  going,  or  any 
other  desperate  pseudo-physical  hypothesis  of  that  sort.  Such  a 
transcendentalist  one  can  respect,  and  even  admire ;  he  differs  from 
the  scientific  view  of  things  heroically  and  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  seeing  where  the  root  is.  There  is  another  class  of  trans- 
cendentalists  who  spend  all  their  force  in  fruitless  petty  warfare, 
always  just  missing  file  real  question ;  to  these  we  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Jardine  does  not  belong. 

As  the  author  does  not  present  us  with  any  systematic  doctrine 
calling  for  criticism  as  a  whole — of  which  indeed  the  plan  of  his 
work  does  not  admit — we  will  simply  run  over  some  points  we 
have  noted  in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  He  makes  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  by  giving  to  physical  and  historical  observation,  as  sources 
of  knowledge  in  mental  science,  a  weight  co-ordinate  with  that  of 
the  direct  observation  of  consciousness.  Among  the  possible  theories 
of  mind  and  body  he  mentions  the  verbal  statement  that  mind  is  a 
function  of  brain.  This  is,  in  truth,  unintelligible,  and  Mr.  Jardine 
does  give  the  right  way  of  seeing  that  it  is  unintelligible  ;  but  we 
should  have  liked  to  see  it  brought  out  more  strongly.  Here  we 
find  the  remark  that, 

acting  upon  this  hasty  and  crude  hypothesis,  a  set  of  visionary  specu¬ 
lators  called  phrenologists  have  thought  that  they  could  learn  all  about  the 
mind,  its  character,  and  its  laws,  by  the  study  of  its  organ,  the  brain; 

which  is  just  in  the  main,  but  carries  a  rather  gratuitous  foot-note 
stating  that  “  this  is  the  theory  also  of  M.  Comte,  G.  H.  Lewes,  and 
others,  who  give  prominence  to  the  study  of  physiology  as  a  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  mental  laws.”  On  this  we  must  ob¬ 
serve — i,  that  the  perversity  of  phrenology  consists,  not  in  studying 
the  brain,  but  in  having  hit  on  an  absurdly  wrong  way  of  studying 
it,  and  persisting  in  that  way  after  it  is  distinctly  known  to  be 
wrong  •,  2,  that  Mr.  Lewes,  though  he  speaks  with  some  respect  of 
the  earlier  phrenologists,  allowing  much  for  their  imperfect  means 
of  knowledge,  fully  admits  the  chimerical  nature  of  phrenology, 
and  cannot  fairly  be  classed  with  Comte  in  this  respect ;  3,  that 
giving  prominence  to  physiology  as  a  means  of  throwing  light  on  psy¬ 
chological  questions  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  treating 
psychology  as  a  mere  branch  of  physiology.  Further  on  Mr. 
Jardine  doubts  the  analysis  of  sensation  (i.e.  the  mental  fact  of 
sensation)  into  elements  which  cannot  be  felt  separately.  All  the 
evidence  we  have  about  the  processes  of  sensation  points  to  such  an 
analysis,  and  it  really  will  not  do  to  meet  this  evidence  with  the 
bare  assertion  that  “  the  essential  character  of  a  sensation  is  that  it 
is  felt,  and  felt  consciously  ”  ;  this  may  be  a  reason  for  not  calling 
the  sub-conscious  mental  elements  by  the  name  of  sensation,  but 
it  is  no  more.  Mr.  Jardine  states  quite  rightly  and  frankly  the  fact 
on  which  these  consequences  really  depend — namely,  that  numerous 
apparently  simple  sensations  are  positively  known  to  be  highly 
complex. 

On  the  crucial  questions  of  time,  space,  and  the  external  world  the 
author’s  definite  statements  are  satisfactory.  The  general  tone  shows 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  empirical  position,  if  not  an 
approach  to  it.  Of  time  there  is  not  much  said,  but  what  is  said 
seems  to  us  quite  consistent  with  Ilmne.  With  regard  to  space  • 
we  must  premise  that  there  are  two  quite  distinct  questions — how 
or  why  we  perceive  things  as  extended,  and  whence  and  of  what 
sort  is  our  conception  of  space  or  measurable  extension  as  apart 
from  our  perceptions  of  particular  extended  things.  It  is  curious 
how  these  two  questions  are  mixed  up  even  by  competent  writers, 
and  by  Mr.  Jardine  among  them.  From  criticizing  the  theory 
which  refers  the  notion  or  idea  of  extension  (that  is,  the  con- 
ception )  to  the  muscular  sense,  he  passes  quite  unawares  to  his  own 
explanation  of  the  perception,  as  if  the  two  explanations  were  not 
explanations  of  different  things.  The  criticism  in  question  is,  we 
think,  misconceived.  J.  S.  Mill  is  said  to  assume  that  “  extension 
is  identical  with  that  by  which  it  is  recognized  or  measured — that 

is,  with  a  succession  of  muscular  sensations  occupying  time,”  for 
which  Mr.  Jardine's  “  unwarranted  ”  is  no  doubt  a  mild  term. 
But  such  is  not  the  assumption.  We  do  not  answer  for 
Mill’s  expression  of  the  theory  at  all  points  ;  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  is,  not  that  extension  is  the  same  thing  as  muscular 
sensation,  but  that  our  notion  of  extension  is  an  abstract  mental 
symbol  of  possible  muscular  sensations,  which  is  the  result 
of  innumerable  muscular  sensations  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
actual  experience  of  ourselves  or  our  ancestors.  In  answer  to  the 
other  question  Mr.  Jardine  gives  an  intuitive  theory,  as  he  calls 

it.  We  should  call  it  neither  intuitive  nor  a  theory,  but  a  simple 
statement  of  experience.  We  understand  Mr.  Jardine  to  say  that 
we  know  things  as  extended,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  sen¬ 
sations  are  physically  localized  in  our  organism ;  that  extension  is 
something  which  we  know  immediately  in  our  own  organism  in  some 
way  of  which  there  is  (at  present  at  least)  no  explanation,  and  thence 
mediately  in  external  objects ;  or  that,  in  other  words,  we  perceive 
the  external  world  as  extended  by  means  of  an  extended  organism, 
and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.  This  appears  to  us  to 
belong  altogether  to  the  empirical  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Jardine, 
in  fact,  applies  here  one  of  the  chief  rules  of  that  way — namely, 
to  abstain  from  the  manufacture  of  illusory  explanations  when 
one  knows  of  no  real  explanation. 

Touching  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  Mr.  Jardine  also 
goes  a  long  way  towards  what  we  consider  the  sound  view.  He 
'distinctly  says  that 

the  objects  of  the  material  world  around  us,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  concerned,  consists  of  various  sensations  projected  to  a  distance 
without  us,  and  united  together  in  such  a  way  that  when  one  of  them 
occurs,  the  others  are  invariably  believed  to  be  possible. 


It  is  true  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  that  besetting  spectre  of  meta¬ 
physics,  “  the  unknown  cause  or  power  ”  (two  words,  by  the  way, 
that  ought  to  be  banished  from  philosophy),  otherwise  the 
“  noumenal  non-ego,”  which  nobody  ever  saw,  felt,  or  handled, 
which  explains  nothing  and  accounts  for  nothing,  but  in  which  it 
is  supposed  that  we  cannot  help  believing.  But,  as  Mr.  Jardine 
himself  observes  further  on,  “  the  possibility  of  an  honest  doubt 
is  a  clear  disproof  of  an  alleged  necessity.”  He  thus  concludes  his 
remarks  on  this  head : — 

The  sensible  world  is  partly  the  creation  of  the  conscious  mind  ;  and,  in 
the  study  of  psychology,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  objects  of 
that  world  combine  in  themselves  both  subjective  and  objective  elements — 
partake  both  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  In  the  study  of  the  particular 
sciences,  however,  such  as  optics,  acoustics,  mineralogy,  botany,  as  well  as 
in  the  ordinaiy  affairs  of  life,  it  is  quite  legitimate,  and,  indeed,  necessary, 
to  bestow  independent  existence  upon  the  objects  of  the  senses.  This  is 
done  for  us  naturally  in  the  education  which  our  senses  receive  ;  and  the 
study  of  objective  science  does  not  require  us  to  leave  the  stand-point  of 
practical  life,  while  the  study  of  psychology  does. 

Apart  from  the  turn  of  one  or  two  phrases,  this  is  really  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  net  result  of  Hume’s  psychology  stated  in 
more  modern  language.  Mr.  Jardine  seems  to  think,  however, 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  no  form  of  idealism  is  consistent 
with  a  belief  in  physical  science ;  he  says  that  “  light,  heat, 
electricity,  force,  as  studied  by  physicists,  are  non-phenomenal 
powers,  and  the  object  of  science  is  to  ascertain  their  laws  and 
relations.”  We  must  take  leave  to  say,  as  Berkeley,  foreseeing 
the  objection,  said  long  ago,  that  the  object  of  science  is  no  such 
thing.  It  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  relations  of  phenomena — 
that  is,  of  things  which  can  be  seen,  felt,  and  measured.  The  laws 
of  force,  for  example,  are  not  statements  about  a  non-phenomenal 
power,  but  about  the  sensible  and  measurable  motions  of  bodies  as 
determined  by  the  sensible  and  measurable  positions  of  other 
bodies.  We  demur  likewise  to  the  statement  (made  for  not  quite 
the  same,  but  for  a  similar  purpose)  that  a  scientific  man  would 
describe  a  ray  of  light  as  the  “  insensible  vibration  of  an  ethereal 
fluid  caused  by  some  power  of  a  luminous  body.”  The  vibration 
is  not  insensible,  for,  if  so,  there  would  not  be  any  light.  The  ether, 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not  a  fluid,  and  to  speak  of  “  some 
power  of  a  luminous  body  ”  is  mere  surplusage.  However,  when 
Mr.  Jardine  says  “  insensible  ”  we  presume  he  means  that  we 
cannot  catch  ether  and  see  its  vibrations  as  vibrations  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  that  we  can  catch  a  frog  and  see  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  his  foot ;  which  is  true,  but  not  relevant. 

The  chapters  on  reasoning  and  inference  are  good,  hut  one  speci¬ 
men  of  an  inference  which  is  given  (p.  246)  is  so  doubtful  that  it 
looks  as  if  covertly  intended  to  illustrate  the  truth — an  important 
one,  no  doubt — that  there  is  no  formal  test  for  the  validity  of 
inferences  of  fact.  On  the  vexed  question  of  axioms  Mr.  Jardine 
adopts  a  sort  of  modified  empirical  theory.  He  says  axioms  are 
generalized  from  a  particular  necessary  inference,  and,  taking  as  his 
instance  the  familiar  one  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  origin : — 

The  eye  and  the  hand  of  a  primitive  man  having  been  trained  to  work 
together,  he  applies  the  hand,  outstretched  to  its  farthest  limits,  to  a  short 
object ;  he  sees  that  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  the  point  of  the  thumb  co¬ 
incide  with  the  ends  of  the  thing  to  be  measured  ;  he  has,  in  other  words, 
a  certain  complex  act  of  perception,  the  result  of  which  is  that  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  object  examined  a  span  in  length.  At  another  place  and  time, 
he  applies  the  same  test  to  another  object,  with  the  same  result ;  he  re¬ 
members  that  the  preceding  complex  act  of  perception  was  essentially 
similar  to  this  one  ;  and  he  infers  that  the  length  of  the  two  objects  is 
the  same.  Now,  be  it  observed,  this  inference  is  not  one  which  he  might 
make  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  .  .  .  Thus,  a  perception  of  similarity  in  the 
mental  acts  by  which  two  objects  arc  known  to  us  is  the  ground  of  our 
inferring  their  equality.  But,  in  making  this  inference,  it  is  assumed,  (1) 
that  each  of  the  acts  gives  us  true  knowledge  of  the  spatial  relations  of  each 
object,  and  (2)  that  these  spatial  relations  have  a  true,  and,  to  our  minds, 
independent  existence. 

But,  looking  a  little  more  into  tbe  conditions  bere  assumed  or  im¬ 
plied,  we  shall  see  that  the  necessity  of  the  particular  inference  is, 
in  truth,  determined  by  previous  experience.  The  real  foundation 
of  the  axiom,  and  that  which  alone  makes  it  of  any  value,  is  our 
experience  that  things  are  capable  of  constant  measurements  at  all, 
or  that,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  we  live  in  a  world  that  stays  to 
be  counted  and  measured.  This  primitive  man’s  eye  and  hand  are 
trained  to  work  together  only  by  his  finding  that  the  relations  of 
visible  and  tangible  extension  are  constant,  and  therefore  a  safe  guide 
to  action.  When  he  says  that  the  length  of  two  objects  is  the  same, 
he  does  not  merely  mean  that  on  two  particular  occasions  he  got  simi¬ 
lar  sensations  of  muscular  tension  by  stretching  his  fingers  over  them ; 
he  means  that  he  has  learnt  a  constant  property  of  the  objects  by 
which  he  can  in  future  compare  them  with  one  another  and  with 
other  objects.  The  practical  meaning  of  the  axiom  is  not  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  at  some  one  time  are 
equal  to  one  another  at  that  time,  but  that  things  which  have  been 
once  found  equal  to  the  same  thing  will  at  all  times  be  found  equal 
to  one  another.  But  this  is  a  pure  matter  of  fact  and  lesson 
of  experience.  The  last  sentence  of  our  extract  shows  that  Mr. 
Jardine  was  on  the  right  track,  but  he  has  not  followed  it 
far  enough.  We  have  been  confined  by  the  exigencies  of 
space  to  picking  out  such  things  as  we  more  or  less  disagree  with ; 
but  we  will  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  concluding  with  one 
word  of  unqualified  assent.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Jardine, 
with  a  boldness  most  rare  and  commendable  in  a  transcendentalist, 
makes  no  scruple  of  dismissing  the  Absolute  as  a  mere  logical 
abstraction. 
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POPULAR  TALES  OF  AGENAIS.* 

IN  1867  M.  Blade,  a  French  student  of  the  folk-lore  of  his 
country,  published  in  the  Gascon  dialect  a  small  collection  of 
the  popular  tales  of  his  native  place,.  Armagnac.  They  were  well 
received  by  persons  of  kindred  spirit,  both  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  hut  two  defects  were  pointed  out.  _  His  stories  had  been 
brought  together  with  very  commendable  industry,  hut  he  had 
neriected  to  point  out  their  relation  with  cognate  tales,  after  the 
precedent  established  by  the  masters  of  comparative  mythology. 
To  obtain  such  “  variantes  de  faits  ”  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Armagnac  he  has  since  explored  the  Landes,  Bearn, 
Bio-orre,  Bas-Comminges,  and,  above  all,  .Agenais  ;  and  the  fruit  of 
his  inquiries  was  found  sufficient  to  justify  a  promise  that  he  tv  ill 
publish  a  second  collection  of  the  tales  of  Armagnac  more  in¬ 
structive  than  the  first.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  he  warns  the 
curious  that  the  “variantes  de  faits”  which  he  has  discovered 
under  the  circumstances  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  might  be 
readily  believed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  found  in  bordering  dis¬ 
tricts  many  stories  to  which  nothing  corresponded  in  the  place  of 
his  birth.  For  studying  the  folk-lore  of  Agenais  he  has  enjoyed 
exceptional  facilities,  enabling  him  to  obtain  popular  stones  directly 
from  the  lips  of  trustworthy  residents ;  and  of  this  especial 
branch  of  his  studies  the  result  is  the  work  now  before  us. 

M.  Blade  is  evidently  a  gentleman  capable  of  profiting  by  judicious 
criticism.  To  remedy  the  defect  which  consists  in  an  omission  of 
“  variantes  de  faits,”  he  has,  even  in  the  present  collection,  availed 
himself  of  the  services  of  Herr  Kohler,  the  librarian  of  Weimar, 
already  known  as  the  erudite  annotator  of  the  Sicilian  Tales  of 
Laura  Gonzenbach,  who  has  supplied  an  appendix  of  comparative 
notes,  in  which  the  affinity  of  the  folk-lore  of  Agenais  to  that  of 
other  nations,  however  remote,  is  pointed  out.  The  second  defect 
found  in  the  Armagnac  collection  was  that  the  glossary  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
those  whose  knowledge  of  French  did  not  include  a  familiarity 
with  the  Gascon  patois.  This  he  avoids  in  the  present  work  by 
abstaining  from  lexicography  altogether,  and  by  giving .  the  tales 
entire,  first  in  French  proper,  then  in  the  dialect  of  Agenais.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  very  particular  on  the  subject  may  he  grateful  to 
receive  the  information  that  Agenais  was  once  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  that  its  limits  were  commensurate  with 
those  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Agen.  The  creation,  however,  in 
1317  of  the  bishopric  of  Condom  reduced  Agenais,  both  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  portion  on  the  right  bank,  and  in  this 
alone  have  the  materials  for  the  present  collection  been  obtained.. 
Even  within  this  narrow  compass  there  are  several  varieties  of 
dialect.  The  one  chosen  by  M.  Blade  is  that  of  the  commune  of 
Agen,  a  specimen  of  which,  together  with  the  corresponding 
French,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers : — 

Lou  rei  de  Franks  partisqufet  per  sou  gran  bouiatge,  e  oeit  annados 
francos  se  passeron  sans  que  toumfesse.  Sa  t'enno  attendet  enquero  un  mes  ; 
apres  partisquet  au  recerc  de  soun  marit.  A1  cat  de  tres  jours,  troubet  uno 
pel  d’ase  sur  soun  cami  e  la  metet  sur  soun  col. 

Le  roi  de  France  partit  pour  son  grand  voyage,  et  huit  anne'es  tranches  se 
passerent  sans  qu’il  revint.  Sa  femme  attendit  encore  un  mois  ;  puis  elle 
partit  d  la  recherche  de  son  mari.  Au  bout  de  trois  jours,  elle  trouva  une 
peau  d’ane  sur  son  chemin  et  la  mit  sur  con  cou. 

The  Spanish  flavour  of  the  dialect  may  be  detected  by  the  most 
superficial  observer. 

Although  the  tales  are  only  twenty  in  number,  M.  Blade  ar¬ 
ranges  them  in  three  classes,  the  respective  attributes  of  which  are 
sharply  defined.  First  come  the  “  Contes  proprement  dits,”  the 
fictitious  nature  of  which  is  equally  apparent  to  the  listener  and 
to  the  narrator,  and  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  German 
“  Marchen.”  Next  are  what  he  calls'  the  “  recits,”  corresponding 
to  the  German  “  Schwiinke,”  which,  if  not  true,  are  at  least  pro¬ 
bable,  and  are  commonly  facetious  in  their  tone.  Thirdly  appear  the 
“superstitious,”  which  belong  to  the  category  of  the  religious 
legend,  and  are  generally  accepted  as  true  both  by  the  narrator 
and  his  hearers.  The  classification  is  very  ingenious,  and  might 
advantageously  be  applied  to  collections  of  greater  pretension. 

The  “  contes  proprement  dits,”  or  “  Marchen,”  being  fragments  of 
a  creed  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  manifesting  themselves  in  a 
form  which  neither  claims  nor  receives  belief,  are  alone  important 
to  the  student  of  comparative  mythology.  In  the  collection 
before  us  these  are  eight  in  number,  consisting  of  a  “  Peau  d’Ane,” 
which  has  little  in  common  with  the  story  of  that  name  rendered 
popular  in  France  by  Perrault;  tales  of  a  pair  of  sympathetic 
twins,  and  of  a  good  and  bad  sister ;  a  fable  which  in  its  essentials 
might  have  been  associated  with  the  name  of  AEsop  or  of  Bidpay  ; 
a  story  which  curiously  combines  King  Lear  with  “  Cinderella,” 
the  youngest  sister  performing  the  functions  of  Cordelia  before  she 
is  delivered  from  her  troubles ;  a  nursery  story,  and  a  couple  of 
tales  nearly  alike  of  a  singularly  ghastly  kind.  For  all  these  stories 
equivalents,  more  or  less  complete,  are  found,  and  readily  found, 
by  Herr  Kohler,  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  countries.  Nevertheless, 
exercising  the  right  of  choice,  arbitrarily  perhaps,  we  call  attention 
to  three  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

The  nursery  story  “  La  leit  de  Madamo  ”  (Le  lait  de  madame) 
is  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  recurrence  to  the  beginning  of 
things  of  which  we  find  a  corresponding  application  in  our  childish 
story  of  the  “  Old  Woman  who  found  a  Silver  Penny.”  It  runs 
thus : — 

Madame  asks  for  milk.  I  go  to  the  cow,  and  the  cow  says,  “  I  will  give 

*  Contes  pcpulaires,  recueillis  en  Agenais.  Par  M.  Jean  Francois  Blade. 
Traduction  fiamjaise  et  texte  Agenais,  suivis  de  notes  comparatives.  ParM. 
Keinhold  Kohler.  Paris :  Joseph  Baer.  1874. 


you  milk,  give  me  fodder.”  I  go  to  the  meadow,  and  the  meadow  says, 
“  I  will  give  you  fodder,  give  me  a  scythe.”  I  go  to  the  smith,  and  the 
smith  says,  “  I  will  give  you  a  scythe,  give  me  bacon.”  I  go  to  the  swine, 
and  the  swine  says,  “  I  will  give  you  bacon,  give  me  acorns.”  I  go  to  the 
oak,  and  the  oak  says,  “  Give  me  wind.”  I  go  to  the  sea  to  get  wind.  The 
sea  be-winds  me,  I  be-wind  the  oak  ;  the  oak  be-acorns  me,  I  be-acom  the 
swine  ;  the  swine  be-bacons  me,  I  be-bacon  the  smith  ;  the  smith  be-scythes 
me,  I  be-scythe  (mow)  the  meadow  ;  the  meadow  be-fodders  me,  I  be-fodder 
the  cow  ;  the  cow  gives  me  milk,  and  I  give  milk  to  Madame. 

Following  the  example  of  M.  Blade,  we  have  avoided  peri¬ 
phrasis,  and,  making  use  of  the  convenient  particle  “  be,”  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  series  of  barbarous  verbs  to  imitate  the  Gascon 
idiom : — 

La  mer  m’esbento,  esbenti  lou  casse  ;  lou  casse  m’englando,  cnglandi  lou 
pore  ;  lou  pore  m’enlardo,  cnlardi  lou  faure  ;  lou  faure  m’endaillo,  en- 
dailli  lou  prat ;  lou  prat  m’enfeno,  eufeni  la  baco  ;  la  baco  m’enlfeito, 
enleiti  Madamo. 


Of  the  two  ghastly  tales,  one  of  which  is  a  “  variante  ”  of  the 
other,  and  to  which  parallels  may  be  found  in  our  island,  the  most 
elaborate  is  “  La  carnbo  d’or  ”  (La  jambe  dor),  recounted  to  M. 
Blade  by  an  old  illiterate  woman.  According  to  this,  a 
beautiful  lady,  walking  downstairs  without  a  candle,  fell  and 
broke  her  leg'.  The  afflicted  husband  called  a  doctor,  who  insisted 
that  amputation  was  necessary.  The  operation  having  been  per¬ 
formed,  the  husband  betook  himself  to  a  jeweller,  and  ordered  a 
leg  of  gold,  which  so  perfectly  answered  its  purpose  that  the  lady 
never  limped  or  used  a  crutch.  At  the  end  of  some  years  the  lady 
died,  and  was  buried,  by  order  of  her  husband,  with  her  costly 
limb;  but  on  the  very  night  after  her  interment  one  of  the- ser¬ 
vants  visited  the  cemetery,  dug  up  the  corpse,  took  off  the  golden 
leg,  and,  returning  home,  hid  it  in  a  closet.  On  the  following- 
morning  the  gravedigger  waited  on  the  husband,  and  informed  him 
that  the  deceased  lady  was  perpetually  crying  for  her  golden  leg. 
The  widower  went  to  the  cemetery,  and  heard  the  reported 
demand  ;  but  he  listened  rather  in  anger  than  in  sorrow,  told  his 
deceased  wife  that  she  was  unreasonable  (“  Mio,  ses  pas  rasoun- 
ablo  ”),  and  promised  that  he  would  bespeak  a  mass.  The  pro¬ 
mise  did  not  produce  the  desired  result,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  gravedigger,  the  husband 
sent  a  waiting-maid,  who  heard  the  complaint  reiterated,  and 
again  promised  a  mass.  This  would  not  do  ;  the  gravedigger  again 
appeared  with  his  dismal  report,  and  now  the  husband  determined 
to  send  the  man-servant — the  real  culprit — to  the  cemetery.  The 
man  was  frightened.  “  Mousu,  gausi  pas  ”  (Monsieur,  je  n'ose  pas) 
he  objected,  but  he  was  forced  to  obey  his  master’s  ccraiaand. 
Arriving  at  the  cemetery,  the  unhappy  wretch  inquired,  “  Que 
boules,  Madamo  ?  ”  (Que  voulez-vous,  madame  ?)  ;  whereupon  the 
lady  having  replied  that  it  was  himself  she  wanted,  rose  from  her 
grave,  dragged  him  underground,  and  then  devoured  him.  In  the 
“  variante,”  the  gluttony  of  a  girl  whose  parents,  having  promised 
her  some  raw  meat,  give  her  the  leg  of  a  newly-interred  corpse, 
leads  to  a  similar  result. 

Every  one  of  the  “  contes,”  distinctively  so  called,  ends  with 
these  doggrel  rhymes,  the  common-place  peroration  being  appa¬ 
rently  accepted  as  our  children  accept  the  common-place  exordium 
“  Once  upon  a  time  ” : — 


E  cric  cric, 

Moun  counte  es  finit ; 

E  cric  erac 

Moun  counte  es  acabat ; 

Passi  per  moun  peat. 

Ambe  uno  cuillero  de  fabos  qui 
m’on  dounat. 


E  cric  cric 
Mon  conte  est  fini ; 

E  cric  crac, 

Mon  conte  est  aeheve  ; 

Je  passe  par  mon  pre, 

Avec  une  cuilleree  de  leves  qu'on 
m’a  donne'e. 


In  the  tales  belonging  to  the  other  two  divisions  this  burden  does 
not  appear.  , 

The  so-called  “  recits  ”’we  may  pass  over,  with  the  remark,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  included  in  the  collection  of  M.  Blade  comprise 
the  old  stoiy  to  be  found  in  many  places  of  the  man  who  presents 
a  king  with  an  abnormally  large  vegetable,  and  receives  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reward,  whereas  his  avaricious  rival,  who  has  heard  of 
his  good  fortune  and  tempts  the  monarch  with  a  more  valuable 
gift,  is  recompensed  with  the  vegetable  itself,  and  that  here  the 
wise  and  liberal  monarch  is  no  other  than  Henry  IV.,  who  is  still 
popular  in  Gascony. 

Among  the  so-called  “  superstitions  ”  is  one,  “  L’ome  a  las  dens 
roujos  ”  (“  L’homme  aux  dents  rouges  ”),  to  which  even  Herr  Kohler 
cannot  find  an  equivalent  in  its  entirety,  although  some  of  the 
details  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  A  marriageable  girl  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  suitor,  declaring  that  she  can  only  take  for  a 
husband  a  man  with  red  teeth.  After  a  lapse  of  seven  years 
a  man  answering  to  the  ideal  presents  himself.  The  marriage 
takes  place  at  once,  and  the  next  morning  the  bridegroom 
rises  early,  goes  down  to  the  stable,  feeds,  saddles,  and  bridles 
his  horse,  and  gallops  out  of  sight.  At  nightfall  lie  returns, 
but  refuses  to  say  where  he  has  been,  and  on  the  day  following  the 
same  incident  occurs.  When,  however,  he  has  departed  on  the 
third  morning  his  wife,  who  gives  way  to  a  jealous  suspicion,  tells 
her  family  what  has  occurred,  and  is  quieted  by  her  elder  brother, 
who  promises  that  on  the  following  day  he  will  ride  on  the  croup 
of  the  husband’s  horse.  The  husband  when  he  is  about  to  depart 
hears  the  brother’s  request,  and  makes  no  difficulty  in  allowing  him 
to  “  get  up  behind  ”  ;  but  in  the  course  of  their  journey  the  brother 
drinks  the  water  of  a  fountain  which  sends  him  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  it  is  not  until  sunset  that  he  is  awakened  by  the  husband, 
whom  he  accompanies  home,  bringing  with  him  no  information. 
Next  morning  the  stratagem  is  repeated,  the  brother  resolving  on 
this  occasion  to  abstain  from  the  water  of  the  fountain-  but  hia 
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resolution  is  overcome  by  him  of  the  red  teeth,  who  makes  him 
thirsty  by  giving  him  a  large  piece  of  salted  pork,  and  the  result 
is  the  same  as  before.  Moved  by  the  tears  of  his  sister,  a  younger 
brother  undertakes  the  required  task, promising  to  abstain  both  from 
somniferous  water  and  from  salted  pork,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  traditional  precedent  in  favour  of  younger  sons  and  third 
trials,  carries  out  his  design.  Like  his  senior,  he  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law  on  the  croup  of  the  horse,  and,  the  fountain  safely 
passed,  they  came  to  a  field,  where  some  men  were  digging. 
Saying  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  these,  he  of  the  red  teeth  de¬ 
sired  his  comrade  to  hold  the  horse,  but  the  lad  fastened  it  to  a 
tree  and  crept  behind  him.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  came  to 
some  meadows  so  barren  that  one  might  have  gathered  salt  there 
(“  que  i  auion  poudut  amassa  de  sal  ”),  but  the  cattle  were  extremely 
fat.  A  few  steps  further  brought  him  to  meadows  where  the  grass 
grew  high  above  his  head,  while  the  cattle  there  were  miserably 
thin.  Still  further  on  he  came  to  ordinary  meadows,  where  goats 
of  ordinary  size  were  feeding.  The  meadows  traversed,  the  man  of 
the  red  teeth  proceeded  to  a  small  church,  which  he  entered,  closing 
the  door  after  him.  The  lad  followed,  still,  as  he  thought,  unseen, 
and  peeping  through  a  keyhole  saw  an  altar,  with  one  candle  much 
shorter  than  the  others.  The  priest  who  celebrated  mass  was 
assisted  by  the  man  with  the  red  teeth,  and  during  the  ceremony 
numbers  of  little  birds  came  from  all  directions  and  vainly  tapped 
at  the  windows  for  admittance.  When  mass  was  over  the 
assistant  closed  the  book  and  extinguished  the  candles,  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  lad  to  regain  the  horse  as  speedily  as  possible. 
At  night  both  the  travellers  reached  home,  and  the  lad,  recounting 
at  supper-time  all  that  he  had  seen,  asked  the  man  with 
the  red  teeth  why  he  did  not  stop  to  speak  with  the 
diggers,  but  received  no  reply.  In  answer  to  the  questions  re¬ 
specting  the  other  objects  which  had  engaged  his  attention,  he 
was  informed  that  the  fat  cattle  in  the  barren  meadows  were  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise,  that  the  lean  cattle  in  the  fertile 
meadows  were  the  souls  in  Hell,  and  that  the  others  were  souls  in 
Purgatory ;  that  the  priest  who  celebrated  mass  in  the  small 
church  was  the  Deity  himself,  and  that  the  little  birds  were  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children  who  would  never  enter  Paradise. 
To  the  last  question,  why  one  candle  was  shorter  than  the  rest, 
the  answer  was  that  a  man  who  had  seen  so  much  as  the  inquirer 
had  no  more  to  learn  in  this  world ;  that  the  short  candle 
was  his  own  life,  and  that  he  would  enter  Paradise  at  once. 

In  this  grim  story  there  is  something  almost  Dantesque.  The 
men  who  dig  doubtless  represent  the  grave,  which  has  no  place 
in  an  account  of  the  other  world.  But  why  the  enlightened  being 
should  have  red  teeth,  and  on  that  account  should  be  chosen  for 
a  husband  by  an  ordinary  earthly  damsel,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 
May  we  be  allowed  to  surmise  that  the  theological  allegory  has 
been  fitted  on  to  a  story  of  a  totally  different  kind  ? 


KEY  ON  LANGUAGE.* 

Ip  XOEPT  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Key  is  right  in  all  that 
he  says,  and  that  the  philologists  from  whom  he  differs  are 
all  wrong,  the  publication  of  this  work  must  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  misfortune.  The  book  may  contain — we  will  admit  at  once 
that  it  does  contain — much  excellent  matter;  and  amongst  the 
multitude  of  words  examined  in  it,  many  are  explained  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  perhaps  than  they  have  been  explained  before.  In  short, 
not  a  few  of  Mr.  Key’s  etymologies  are  ingenious,  many  plausible, 
many  undoubtedly  true ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  his  system  generally  should  be  practically  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  rules  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
competent  philologists.  When  a  science  has  to  all  outward  seeming 
advanced  steadily  under  conditions  which  appear  constantly 
to  throw  an  increasing,  light  on  difficult  questions,  and  at  each 
step  to  clear  the  way  for  further  discoveries,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlucky  that  we  should  be  thrown  back  by  an  onslaught  which 
seems  to  throw  everything  into  confusion,  and  to  strike  from  under 
our  feet  a  foundation  on  which  we  had  begun  to  place  some  trust. 
But  in  any  case  regret  is  useless.  If  Mr.  Key  is  right,  then  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  as  best  we  may  to  reconstructing,  if 
we  can,  to  better  purpose  the  scaffolding  which  he  has  shaken  or 
pulled  to  pieces  ;  and  if  he  is  not  right,  our  duty  is  to  warn  others 
to  take  good  heed  before  they  follow  his  guidance,  and  to  test 
his  assertions  at  every  step. 

Of  Mr.  Key  himself  we  would  speak  with  all  respect.  He  has 
continued  to  an  advanced  age  studies  which  to  a  man  of  less  energy 
would  probably  long  since  have  become  irksome,  aDd  he  has  per¬ 
severed  in  them  with  the  zeal  of  a  discoverer.  He  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  to  see  that,  unless  his  own  footing  is  thoroughly  sure,  the 
extension  of  his  labours  can  but  multiply  mistakes  and  increase 
the  chances  of  misleading  the  unwary.  The  matter  becomes  more 
serious  when  we  learn  that  this  volume  on  Language,  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  Lectures  on  Comparative  Grammar  delivered  in 
University  College  during  the  last  thirty  years,  is  put  forth  by  way 
of  introduction  to  a  Latin  Dictionary  already  near  its  completion. 
From  these  pages  we  are  to  gather  the  reasons  on  which  the 
innovations  made  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  grounded,  and  none 
who  read  them  will  doubt  that  these  innovations  will  be  sufficiently 
great  and  startling.  The  only  question  calling  for  an  answer  is 
whether  they  have  been  made  on  good  grounds,  or  whether  his 
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method  does  not  savour  rather  of  perverseness ;  for  to  perverse¬ 
ness,  we  fear,  it  must  be  ascribed,  if  he  has  not  taken  sufficient 
pains  to  understand  the  position  of  philologists  whom  he  re¬ 
gards  as  his  opponents,  and  if  he  has  wilfully  confined  him¬ 
self  within  limits  which  prevent  him  from  taking  an  adequate 
view  of  his  subject.  The  preface  to  the  present  volume 
justifies  the  suspicion  that  this  is  the  case.  We  are  told  that 
the  illustrations  of  the  author’s  arguments  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Latin  language,  as  being  the  special  line  of  his 
own  studies ;  that  Sanskrit  bas  not  been  made  the  one  basis  of  his 
inquiries ;  and  that  the  high  claims  of  superiority  put  forward  in 
favour  of  this  language  are  grounded  on  gross  exaggeration  of  its 
merits.  It  would  have  been  well  had  Mr.  Key  named  the  philologists 
who  insist  that  Sanskrit  should  be  made  the  one  basis  of  inquiry,  or 
who  claim  for  it  any  special  merit  over  other  cognate  languages. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  merit,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  used  here,  but  of  the  aid  which  it  may  give  in  the  great 
work  of  determining  the  precise  affinities,  and  so  of  furnishing 
an  exact  classification  of  the  varieties,  of  Aryan  speech.  The 
scholars  who  first  made  Sanskrit  known  in  Europe  may  have  felt 
a  pardonable  enthusiasm  as  they  examined  a  language  which  is 
certainly  a  very  noble  instrument  of  thought ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  committed  themselves  to  decided  opinions 
of  its  superiority  over  Greek  and  Latin.  Mr.  Key  quotes  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Whitney  that  Sanskrit  comes  next  in  importance  to 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  all 
three  are  equally  important,  although  the  fact  may  still  remain 
that  the  lack  of  Sanskrit  must  have  indefinitely  checked  the 
growth  of  comparative  philology,  and  that  even  the  discovery 
of  verbs  in  -pi  on  Lithuanian  soil  would  have  been  scarcely  an 
adequate  compensation  for  it. 

To  this  deliberate  narrowing  of  the  author’s  horizon  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  faults  which  run  through  the  book. 
Starting  from  the  position  that  “  the  mimetic  language  of  sound 
has  in  it  a  power  to  represent  ideas  that  belong  to  the  sight,  to 
morals,  and  even  to  negation,”  he  naturally  finds  himself  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  philologists  who  have  been  supposed  to  sneer  at  the 
“  bow-wow  ”  origin  of  language.  Whatever  is  to  be  said  about 
phonetic  types,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  theory  of  a 
special  faculty  granted  to  man  for  the  discovery  of  those  types,  and 
then  never  used  again,  was  dead  and  buried,  and  might  well  be  left 
alone.  But  in  his  anxiety  to  show  that  even  onomatopoetic  words 
like  “  cuckoo  ”  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  barren,  Mr.  Key 
enters  on  an  examination  of  roots,  in  which  the  mischief  of 
drawing  his  illustrations  from  one  or  two  languages  soon  becomes 
evident.  If  words  in  Greek  or  Latin  seem  to  him  to  exhibit  the 
root  of  which  he  is  in  search,  they  are  straightway  assigned  to  the 
same  source,  even  though  there  may  be  words  in  the  same  or  in  other 
cognate  languages  which  should  at  the  least  arrest  his  judgment, 
even  if  they  fail  to  force  on  him  a  different  conclusion.  Thus  the 
sound  denoted  by  the  word  whirr  would,  in  his  opinion,  serve  well 
“  as  a  natural  symbol  of  the  idea  of  revolution  ”  ;  and  this  symbol 
he  traces  not  only  through  the  French  virer,  the  English  veer,  and 
such  words  as  whirl,  worm,  warp,  the  Latin  varus  and  varices,  but 
through  the  more  questionable  words  cervix,  Tapdaau,  torqueo,  and 
many  more. 

Among  the  processes  which  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
language,  the  decapitation  of  words  holds  in  this  volume  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  From  this  process  Latin  has,  it  would  seem,  suffered 
in  a  special  degree,  if  that  may  be  called  suffering  which  has 
largely  extended  its  vocabulary;  but  the  mode  in  which  the 
likeness  of  one  Latin  word  to  another  or  to  a  Greek  word  is 
often  caught  at,  while  there  remain  other  words  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  before  settling  the  point,  lies  open  to  grave  sus¬ 
picion,  and  ought  to  keep  the  reader  always  on  his  guard.  Mr. 
Key’s  treatment  of  the  Latin  esse  at  the  beginning  of  his  book 
should  serve  as  a  warning.  The  fact  that  in  Latin  there  is  a  verb 
esse  “  to  be,”  and  a  verb  esse  “  to  eat,”  is  taken  to  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  both  verbs  came  from  the  same  source,  and  that  csss 
had  for  its  oldest  meaning  “  to'  eat  ”  and  not  “  to  be/’  This  fact  is 
further  urged  as  an  explanation  of  the  irregularities  found  every¬ 
where  in  what  are  called  substantive  verbs.  Yet  we  may  note 
that  if  this  change  took  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  esse,  it 
could  not  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  fuo,  fui,  or  the 
Greek  <pvoi,  cvpi,  or  the  English  be.  Mr.  Key  himself  admits  the 
existence  of  the  root  as,  denoting  breath,  anil  traces  it  in  the  Latin 
animus  and  anima,  although  he  does  not  care  to  connect  these  with 
the  Sanskrit  asu  and  atman.  We  may  note  further  the  likelihood 
that  the  Latin  fui  and  the  cognate  words  in  other  languages  were 
formed  from  an  analogous  root  denoting  breath,  and  traceable  in 
Pavana,  Favonius,  Pan,  Ventus.  We  may  also  note  the  fact  that 
the  roots  ad  and  as  retain  a '  distinct  existence  in  the  Sanskrit, 
Gothic,  and  Slavonic  dialects  as  well  as  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English ;  and  hence  we  may  fairly  refuse  to  follow  Mr.  Kev  in  a 
conclusion  inconsistent  with  his  own  statements  about  the  Greek 
uvtpog  and  the  Latin  anima.  We  become  still  more  reluctant  to 
submit  to  his  guidance  on  being  invited  to  plunge  into  his 
wilderness  of  decapitated  words.  “  Remus,  older  resmus,”  we  are 
told,  “and  ip-koa-u>,  have  their  probable  origin  in  ucl  of  uello, 
‘pull.’”  We  are  thus  taken  back  to  the  root  which  has  been 
already  cited  as  the  excellent  symbol  of  revolution,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  older  resmus  points  still  more  clearlv  than  remus  to 
the  Greek  Ipirpog,  and  that  having  reached  this  word  we  are  bound 
to  take  into  account  such  manifestly  cognate  words  as  the  Sanskrit 
aritra,  the  Greek  dporpor,  and  the  Latin  aratrum.  The  Sanskrit 
word,  with  its  meaning  of  rudder  instead  of  plough,  may  suggest  a 
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question  whether  the  first  earing  was  with  keels  or  on  dry  land  ; 
but  it  throws  no  doubt  on  the  affinity  of  the  Latin  remus  with 
words  which  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  root  vel  in  vello. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Key  speaks  severely  of  the  etymological  system 
of  Varro,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  derive  “  ager  ah  agendo,  colies  a 
colendo,  fundus  quod  fundit  quotquot  annis  multa.”  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  some  of  his  own  explanations  differ  materially  from  the 
conjectures  of  the  Roman  winter,  who  could  do  little  more  than 
guess  within  the  limits  of  his  own  language.  Thus  we  have  the 
conjecture  that  lana,  which  is  set  down  among  decapitated  words, 
is  for  uellana,  from  uello,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  vellus  and 
the  English  wool.  Why  are  we  not  told  that  the  Greek  jhas  vp 
and  T^aiva,  with  other  words  of  which  we  cannot  lose  sight  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  Latin  lana  ?  Why,  again,  when  the  Latin  lac  is 
compared  with  the  Greek  ya\a  yd\axTog,  “  and  perhaps  milk ,”  are  we 
not  told  that  the  English  word  with  the  Latin  mulgere  mulcere  and 
the  Greek  apiXyu  seem  to  be  directly  connected  with  a  large  tribe  and 
many  families  of  words  with  which  yd\a  and  lac  can  have  only  a 
remote  affinity,  if  they  have  any  at  all?  Not  less  doubtful  is 
the  paradox  that  the  three  trios  of  words — (i)  ayaOog,  aytivuv, 
apwroc ;  (2)  bonus,  melior,  optimus;  (3)  good,  better,  best — have 
each  and  all  only  one  common  root,  and  that  the  same  may 
be  said  of  (1)  malus,  pejor,  pessimus,  and  (2)  evil,  worse, 
worst.  We  have  not  space  to  give  the  several  steps  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Key  performs  this  wonderful  feat  of  etymolo¬ 
gical  legerdemain  ;  but  when  he  assumes  that  dya9oc  and  our  good 
are  one,  and  that  “  so  also  are  our  better  with  fitXnpoc,  (3ivrtpog, 
bonus,  and  bene,"  we  may  mark  that  some  words  clearly  expressing 
comparisons  of  merit  from  physical  qualities  or  conditions,  as  ottXo- 
rtpog,  (pepnpac,  are  kept  out  of  sight.  Their  existence  at  the  least 
renders  his  demonstration  incomplete,  and  lessens  our  inclination  to 
adopt  his  suggestions  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  call  their 
plausibility  into  question.  Our  reluctance  brings  us  to  a  full  stop 
when,  by  way  of  showing  that  son  and  daughter,  v\oc  and  Jilius, 
are  only  variations  of  form  from  the  same  root,  we  are  told  that 
the  root  of  our  see,  Gsehen,  “  is  the  base  of  <r(e)K-nrra>  and  of  s(e)cio 
‘  know,’  and  only  slightly  modified  in  s(e)p-ecto,  softened  from 
sek-ekto.”  We  confess  that  on  this  subject  the  speculations  of  the 
school  to  which  Mr.  Key  is  so  vehemently  opposed  seem  to  us  in¬ 
definitely  nearer  the  truth. 

The  chapters  on  accent  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  far  more  deserving 
of  attention.  It  may  be  possible  to  read  Greek  so  as  to  preserve 
both  accent  and  quantity,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  the  ac¬ 
centuation  of  a  vast  number  of  Greek  words  has  during  the  last 
four  or  five  and  twenty  centuries  undergone  a  change.  Without 
going  to  Greek  at  all,  and  keeping  to  the  history  of  our  own  lan¬ 
guage  through  only  two  or  three  centuries,  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  that  similar  changes,  in  a  like  direction,  are  common  to 
all  languages.  Mr.  Key  has  rightly  insisted  that  this  tendency  to 
abbreviation  had  begun  long  before  the  time  of  the  grammarians, 
who  could  do  no  more  than  hand  down  what  they  had  received  by 
tradition,  and  who  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent 
judges.  All  that  he  here  says  well  deserves  to  be  carefully  consi¬ 
dered,  although  any  change  in  modern  practice  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  hoped  for.  Mr.  Key  is  always  bold,  and  he  boldly  avows  his 
conclusion  that  “  the  accentual  marks  as  now  printed  in  our 
editions  of  Greek  are  altogether  an  anachronism,”  nor  does  he  con¬ 
ceal  his  admiration  of  the  scholars  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
print  Greek  unaccented.  Speaking  of  the  accentuation  of  poems 
sent  in  by  candidates  for  the  Porson  prize  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  founder’s  will,  he  admits  that  the  practice  would 
have  its  advantages  if  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  were  improved  by 
the  due  distribution  of  accents.  “  But,”  he  asks,  “  is  this  so  ? 
Does  any  one  of  the  competitors  ever  think  about  the  accents 
before  the  verses  are  completed  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  at  times  happen 
that  one  does  the  composition  and  then  gets  a  friend  better  versed 
in  the  abstruse  doctrines  to  supply  the  required  marks?  ”  A  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact  can  surely  be  answered  without  difficulty.  If  the 
charge  be  admitted,  the  sooner  that  a  sham  is  put  away  the  better. 
Certainly  the  number  of  Greek  words  in  old  writers  which  in  any 
way  need  to  be  distinguished  by  accents  is  few  indeed  ;  nor  can 
any  plea  but  that  of  general  necessity  be  admitted  for  a  custom 
which  has  nothing  but  its  prettiness  to  recommend  it. 


MY  STORY.* 

THE  fundamental  idea  of  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  latest  novel  is  good, 
if  not  very  original.  To  trace  the  gradual  development  of  a 
girl  from  the  lowest  depths  of  girlish  silliness,  temper,  and  irra¬ 
tional  pride,  into  a  wise  and  noble  womanhood,  has  been  attempted 
more  than  once  by  our  lady  analysts.  But  we  have  rarely  been 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Either  the  space  of  a  three-volume  novel 
is  too  short,  or  the  events  are  necessarily  too  weak  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why ;  or  there  may  be  a  third  explanation,  that  the 
art  of  the  writers  in  question  lias  been  imperfect ;  but,  whatever 
the  cause  may  be,  the  books  which  found  their  interest  on  this  moral 
development  are  almost  always  vague,  abrupt,  and  baseless. 

My  Story,  though  pretty  and  interesting  as  a  narrative,  fails  as 
a  work  both  of  artistic  completeness  and  intellectual  evolution. 
Gertrude  Stewart,  who  tells  her  own  history,  is  in  the  beginning 
almost  all  that  a  good  girl  ought  not  to  be.  She  is  innocent  cer- 
tainly,  as  befits  a  child  of  seventeen,  at  which  age  her  autobiography 
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begins  ;  but  she  is  proud,  ignorant,  shallow,  undiscerning ;  she  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  troubled  with  a  conscience ;  and  her  ignorance 
of  possible  evil  resulting  from  over-familiarity,  with  men  is  less 
like  innocence  in  its  highest  sense  than  like  wilfulness  and 
stolidity.  People  call  her  in  the  book  by  sweet  names ;  and,  being 
the  heroine,  by  virtue  of  her  role  every  one  loves  her.  She 
subjugates  the  grave  and  the  learned,  the  strong  and  the  noble, 
equally  with  the  vain  and  the  superficial ;  men  fall  in  love  with 
her  at  sight,  and  hearts  go  down  before  her  like  ninepins  in  a 
bowling  alley,  she  has  four  offers  of  marriage  from  the  four 
walking  gentlemen  of  the  narrative,  one  of  whom,  the  un¬ 
principled  Eugene  Vaucresson,  first  tries  her  with  dishonourable 
methods,  then  goes  down  on  his  knees  beseeching  her  to  marry 
him.  She  creeps  into  the  hearts  of  cold,  passionless,  virtuous 
women;  the  sick  rejoice  in  her  presence;  the  peevish  lay  aside 
their  petulance,  the  malicious  their  malice,  for  her  sake ;  yet  we 
see  no  reason  for  all  this  magic.  Pert,  selfish,  hard,  ill-tempered, 
the  portrait  she  draws  of  herself  is  anything  rather  than  be¬ 
witching.  Hence  the  wealth  of  love  with  which  she  is  dowered 
in  her  progress  through  the  pages  of  My  Story  is  a  puzzle  which 
Mrs.  Macquoid  has  not  been  artist  enough  to  solve  either  by  sug¬ 
gestion  or  description. 

The  backbone  of  the  story  is  very  simple.  It  consists  merely  of 
two  facts — the  forced  marriage  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  to  a  man 
she  does  not  love,  and  her  gradually  learning  to  understand  his 
true  value  and  to  love  him  in  consequence.  All  the  rest 
is  adventitious  embroidery,  and  very  little  of  it  is  true  evolution. 
The  circumstances  in  which  Gertrude  Stewart  is  united  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Brand  are,  we  think,  scarcely  so  desperate  as  to  warrant 
such  an  act  of  tyranny  and  dishonour  masked  as  kindness  and 
chivalrous  protection.  She  is  sailing  with  her  mother  from 
Tasmania  to  England  in  a  certain  small  vessel  called  the  Adelaide. 
Her  mother  is  very  ill,  and  on  her  fancied  death-bed  insists  on  the 
child’s  marrying  Captain  Brand,  the  rough,  grave,  resolute,  and 
love-sick  master  of  the  vessel.  Gertrude  is  too  foolish  and  too 
frightened  to  refuse,  and  therefore  goes  through  the  ceremony,  which 
it  is  understood  is  to  be  only  a  ceremony  for  the  next  two  years ;  and 
her  mother  dies  in  the  storm  that  shipwrecks  them  a  few  days 
after.  Now  this  ultra-morality  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we 
oppose  so  many  of  our  lady  writers.  No  man  of  honour  could  have 
proposed  or  enforced  a  marriage  with  such  a  child  as  Gertrude, 
and  under  the  conditions  of  her  openly  expressed  repugnance.  As 
master  of  the  ship  Captain  Brand  was  as  much  the  girl’s  protector 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  as  if  he  had  been  her  father  or  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Stewart  had  wished  to  leave  him  guardian  to  her 
daughter,  so  as  to  continue  that  protection  when  she  landed,  she 
could  have  done  so — certainly  until  such  time  as  her  husband  and 
Gertrude’s  father,  still  living  m  Tasmania,  should  decide  what  to  do 
with  and  for  her,  whether  to  keep  her  in  England  among  his  friends 
or  to  have  her  back  with  him  in  Tasmania.'  It  was  surely  a 
cruel,  a  clumsy,  and  a  wholly  unnecessary  act  of  guardianship ; 
and  one  that  from  the  first  sets  us  at  odds  with  Captain 
Brand.  In  the  search  after  something  superior  to  the  serviceable 
homespun  of  everyday  morality,  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  fallen  into 
the  extreme  of  high  faintin’ ;  and  has  made  her  hero  less  than 
an  ordinary  gentleman,  because  endeavouring  to  make  him  more 
than  an  honest  man.  This  precious  marriage,  still  further  to 
complicate  matters  and  make  poor  Gertrude’s  life  more  of  a 
burden  to  her,  is  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  world 
at  large.  In  which  case  what  becomes  of  the  protection  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  involved  in  it  ?  Captain  Brand  leaves  his  girl-wife 
in  the  charge  of  her  mother’s  friend,  Mme.  La  Peyre,  and  goes  off 
to  sea  again,  just  as  he  would  have  done  had  they  not  been  manned 
at  all.  And  Gertrude  lives  in  Devonshire  as  Miss  Stewart,  and 
does  her  silly  flirtings,  and  her  no  less  silly  deceits,  with  the  quite 
unnecessary  addition  of  a  secret  marriage  with  a  man  she  hates  to 
make  her  miserable,  all  the  same  as  if  she  had  no  such  shadow}7, 
protection  between  her  and  the  consequences  of  her  girlish  in¬ 
experience  and  self-will.  So  that  it  really  does  no  good  to  any 
one ;  save  to  complicate  matters,  as'we  said,  and  render  the  boy-and- 
girl  flirtation  between  Eugene  Vaucresson  and  herself  a  mis¬ 
demeanour  verging  on  a  crime  rather  than  an  innocent  and  natural 
idyl. 

If  the  secret  marriage  with  Captain  Brand  is  a  mistake,  looked 
at  either  as  the  act  of  an  honest  man  or  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
and  protection,  the  gradual  change  wrought  in  Gertrude’s  mind 
from  loathing  to  love  is  too  causeless  and  too  sudden.  Had  Mrs. 
Macquoid  thrown  husband  and  wife  more  together,  and  elaborated 
her  picture  more  minutely,  so  that  the  reader  could  follow  step  by 
step  the  slow  but  intelligible  growth  of  Gertrude’s  feeling — from 
gratitude  to  respect,  from  respect  to  liking,  from  liking  to  love — 
she  would  have  produced  a  tender  and  touching  story."  As  it  is, 
we  see  Captain  Brand  only  occasionally,  and  then  as  nothing  but 
a  mute  adorer,  veiling  his  intrinsic  worth  behind  a  rough  exterior ; 
trusting  to  time  and  the  fact  of  their  marriage  more  than  to  any¬ 
thing  else  for  the  change  in  his, bride’s  heart  which  he  is  sighing  for  ; 
rough  and  jealous  about  her  flirtations — as  was  perhaps  natural, 
but  was  certainly  not  winning  ;  seeing  her  only  on  snatched  and 
hurried  visits,  and  leaving  her  for  long  intervals  when  there  was 
no  influence  whatever  to  work  any  kind  of  change  in  her. 
And  then  all  at  once,  because,  angry  at  her  deceit  and  in 
despair  at  her  dislike,  he  gives  her  up,  offers  to  break  their 
marriage  and  set  her  free  to  marry  her  young  lover  Eugene,  she 
suddenly  bursts  into  the  fondest  and  most  satisfactory  state  of  con¬ 
jugal  passion,  like  one  of  those  flowers  which  are  so  long  in  forming 
the  bud,  but  which  break  into  blossom  in  a  night.  In  all  this 
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Mrs.  Macquoid  has  missed  her  opportunity,  and  given  us  thin 
scratched  work  instead  of  the  painstaking  elaboration  demanded  by 
the  subject. 

In  other  things  too  we  find  signs  of  haste,  and  of  that  terrible 
poverty  of  material  which  requires  so  much  hammering  out  to 
make  it  cover  the  space  assigned ;  as  in  the  pseudo-graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  places  and  people — descriptions,  however,  treated  more  in- 
ventorially  than  graphically ;  in  those  wearisome  little  stopgaps  rather 
than  episodes  which  bring  in  the  French  villagers  and  the  market 
and  the  postman,  with  others ;  and  especially  in  the  hazy,  meander¬ 
ing,  unanchored  personality  and  history  of  Mrs.  Dayrell,  who  fulfils 
we  kow  not  what  intention,  and  of  whom  we  never  can  determine 
whether  she  is  a  maniac  or  a  fool,  an  opium-drinker  or  simply  an 
empty-headed  woman  warped  by  vanity  and  love  of  contradiction. 
If  she  is  meant  to  be  a  warning  to  Gertrude  not  to  indulge  in  con¬ 
tradictoriness  of  temper,  not  to  be  self-willed  or  silly,  and  to  love  her 
husband  as  a  good  young  woman  should,  we  ought  to  see  more  both 
of  the  cause  of  her  own  wreck  and  the  effect  on  the  girl.  As  it  is,  she 
is  very  much  of  a  bore.  And  why  poor  Mr.  Dayrell  should  have  been 
brought  back  to  such  a  miserable  ghost  of  his  former  wife,  such 
a  sick  shadow  of  life  and  the  past,  and  then  sent  off  again  while 
she  cries  and  dies,  seems  to  us  needless  cruelty  and  boredom.  The 
whole  episode  of  Mrs.  Dayrell  is  purposeless ;  but  that  indeed  is 
the  dominant  characteristic  and  central  fault  of  My  Story.  It 
wants  grip  and  vitality,  an  intelligible  aim,  and  a  stedfast  inten¬ 
tion  ;  it  flounders,  is  vague,  fails  for  lack  of  knitting  up,  for  lack 
of  definite  design  :  but  it  is  pretty,  and,  had  it  been  well  worked 
out,  would  have  been  a  charming  bit  of  analytical  biography. 

We  think  Mrs.  Macquoid  hard  on  Eugene  Vaucresson.  He 
is  too  young  to  be  the  systematic,  cold-blooded  seducer  she 
has  made  him.  Boy  and  girl  as  he  and  Gertrude  were  in 
the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  either  more  reticent  or 
more  romantic.  The  Abbd,  his  tutor,  told  him  that  Gertrude 
was  married.  The  passion  of  these  two  young  people  flamed 
quick  and  high  on  very  short  notice ;  and  to  prevent  danger  the 
young  reprobate  is  put  on  his  honour  with  Gertrude’s  secret 
confided  to  him.  Instead  of  feeling  that  this  is  a  barrier  between 
them  which  he  may  not  attempt  to  overcome,  or,  more  romantically, 
if  less  chivalrously,  resolving  to  brave  everything  for  the  woman  he 
loves,  he  quietly  acquiesces  in  the  arrangement  by  which  he  is 
minded  to  profit,  according  to  the  received  ideas  of  the  relations  for 
the  most  part  existing  between  young  French  wives  and  the 
unmarried  men  who  visit  them.  All  this  becomes  revealed  to 
Gertrude  by  one  look;  but  we  question  whether  a  girl  of  her 
stamp  would  not  have  condoned  these  presumptuous  thoughts 
and  dishonourable  promptings  when  the  dear  sinner  makes  atone¬ 
ment  by  asking  her  in  honourable  marriage.  “  Not  wisely,  but  too 
well,”  carries  its  own  forgiveness  with  it  too  easily,  and  Gertrude 
shows  no  sign  of  a  code  or  conscience  higher  or  purer  than  that  of 
her  sisters.  She  says  a  great  deal  to  be  sure,  but,  as  she  behaves  very 
badly,  we  may  take  her  words  as  more  sound  than  sense.  The 
faults  of  youth  require  a  great  many  of  the  loveable  qualities  of 
youth  to  make  them  bearable.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  extent 
of  a  girl’s  ignorance,  and  scarcely  can  understand  the  stolid  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  feelings  of  others  which  is  the  product.  Nothing  is 
so  cruel  as  youth,  nothing  makes  such  large  demands  on  our 
atience.  Mingled  then  with  all  its  absurdities,  its  denseness,  its 
ardness,  there  ought  to  be  the  ever-growing  germs  of  a  nobler  and 
grander  maturity.  We  look  in  vain  for  anything  in  Gertrude 
Stewart  greater  than  girlish  fear  for  her  girlish  faults,  and  the 
character  seems  to  us  as  crude  and  undeveloped  at  the  end  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning.  The  only  change  in  it  is  that  she  has  transferred 
to  her  lawful  husband  the  love,  if  her  fancy  can  be  called  by  that 
name,  which  she  had  given  in  the  first  interview  to  Eugene,  and  that 
she  is  content  with  the  queer  choice  her  mother  made  for  her  on 
board  the  Adelaide.  Mrs.  Macquoid  had  better  possibilities  than 
this  under  her  hand,  had  she  cared  to  use  them  ;  and  we  repeat 
that  she  has  let  slip  an  opportunity  for  good  and  careful  delinea¬ 
tion,  and  an  interesting  study  of  female  character.  We  would 
recommend  her  also  to  ease  the  joints  of  her  style.  At  present 
it  goes  by  a  series  of  spasmodic  jerks  which  make  continuous 
reading  fatiguing ;  and  her  English  French,  with  real  French 
phrases  interlarded,  is  simply  detestable. 


OUR  SKETCHING  CLUB.* 

NO  book  on  landscape  art  containing  a  reproduction  of  the 
lessons  and  woodcuts  in  Mr.  Buskin’s  Elements  of  Drawing 
could  by  any  ingenuity  of  the  compiler  be  made  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  but  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt  has  done  much  towards  rendering 
this  reproduction  ridiculous  and  irritating.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr. 
Buskin  represents  himself  as  much  less  good-natured  than  he  used 
to  be.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  contradict  him  on  so  personal 
a  matter,  but  to  us  it  seems  that  to  entrust  his  Elements  of  Draiv- 
iny  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  then  to  say  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  they  have  received,  proves  not  only  that  he  is  more  good- 
natured  than  he  was  in  his  early  days,  but  also  that  he  has  entirely 
lost  all  his  old  fastidious  feelings  about  style,  and  his  dislike  to  seeing 
the  English  language  mutilated  and  misapplied.  How  the 
“  ’Fessor,”  as  he  is  called  in  this  would-be  facetious  book',  could  read 
half  a  dozen  lines  of  it  without  being  impelled  to  write  an  in¬ 
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dignant  Ears  on  the  subject  is,  and  will  remain,  a  mystery, 
unless  Mr.  Buskin  himself  explains  the  cause  of  his  astound¬ 
ing  good-nature.  He  confesses  to  not  having  read  the  whole  of 
the  book.  Let  him  be  advised  by  those  who  have  read  it  to  lend 
any  copies  he  may  possess  as  the  surest  way  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
for  who  knows  what  might  happen  did  the  “  ’Fessor  ”  open  at  some 
particularly  objectionable  passage  when  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  the  ill  humour  of  which  he  sometimes  so  pathetically  complains  ? 
Mr.  Buskin  says  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  better  acquainted  with  some  pro¬ 
cesses  of  water-colour  sketching  than  he  is.  To  judge  by  the  frontis¬ 
piece,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  also  acquainted  with  some 
process  of  drawing  horses  unknown  to  art  and  unlike  anything  in 
nature.  However,  the  grave  fault  of  this  book  is  that  all  sorts  of 
things  are  dragged  in  which  have  no  real  connexion  with  what  one 
would  suppose  from  the  title  to  be  the  subject  of  the  book.  It 
is  time  that  a  protest  should  be  made  against  a  fashion  that  is 
gaining  ground,  the  fashion  of  throwing  information  meant  to  be 
popular  into  the  form  of  a  romance.  Why  should  a  silly  and  in¬ 
congruous  love  story  be  mixed  up  with  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  or 
wild  and  impossible  adventures  be  required  to  make  the  account  of 
foreign  explorations  palatable  ?  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  teach 
young  people  that  everything  in  the  form  of  information  is  to  be 
served  up  to  them  minced  fine  and  flavoured,  or  almost  disguised, 
witli  amusing  stories  and  elegant  extracts.  Landscape-sketching 
is  surely  a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  for  those  who  sketch  to 
make  them  desire  a  good  technical  book  with  clearly  defined 
teaching.  Disquisitions  on  myths,  Tennyson,  wings,  or  Martin 
Luther,  however  instructive  iu  themselves,  could  very  well  bo 
dispensed  with.  Surely  an  intelligent  girl  could  find  pleasure  in 
being  taught  how  to  draw  a  fir-tree,  without  requiring  a  running 
accompaniment  of  slang  and  poor  jokes  from  her  drawing-master 
during  the  lesson.  There  are  people  who  enjoy  a  country  view 
without  a  fox  and  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry  to  give  it  life. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of  “  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  nature  of  its  contents.”  But,  much  as  his  “  friends  on  the 
other  side  ”  may  approve  of  the  story,  or  approve  of  the  sketching 
instructions,  it  will  not  be  easy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
admire  more  than  one  at  a  time.  When  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  gives  Mr. 
Buskin’s  lessons  in  sketching  as  they  were  set  forth  in  the  Elements 
of  Drawing  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  all  Mr.  Buskin's 
works  were  of  the  same  practical  quality  as  this  one  it  would  be 
well  for  his  readers.  And  between  Mr.  Buskin  pure  and  Mr.  Tyr¬ 
whitt  pure  there  is  a  middle  zone  of  sketching  lessons,  which  are 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  in  language  but  Mr.  Buskin’s  in  feeling.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  what  they  teach.  No  two  drawing-masters 
follow  the  same  method.  Nor  does  any  pupil  wholly  obey  his  master. 
We  may  doubt  the  value  of  some  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  methods — 
as,  for  example,  where,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  he  recommends 
his  readers  to  float  their  colour  ou  “  as  wet  as  possible  at  first  ”  in 
all  theTight  tints  ;  and  to  use  it  “  rather  thick,  so  as  to  crumble  on 
the  paper,  in  the  darks  ” ;  but  these  are  matters  of  detail.  The 
present  fashion,  especially  among  amateurs,  is  to  use  body  colour 
very  largely ;  and  for  rapid  sketching  the  method  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  •,  but  here  again  doctors  differ.  If  this  part  of  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s  book  is  good,  though  not  so  good  as  that  which 
he  borrows  directly  from  Mr.  Buskin,  it  is  good  only  in  sub¬ 
stance.  The  language  in  which  the  instruction  is  conveyed  can 
only  be  characterized  as  “  slangy.”  With  this  drawback,  the 
directions  for  mixing,  the  lists  of  pigments  to  be  employed, 
and  the  general  drift  of  the  instructions  are  quite  equal 
to  those  in  a  fairly  good  professional  drawing-book.  It 
sometimes  rises  above  this  level ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Tyr¬ 
whitt,  fond  as  he  is  of  slang,  avoids  painter’s  slang  for  the  most 
part.  He  describes  landscape,  and  especially  landscape  in  its 
relation  to  colour,  with  ease  and  clearness,  and  if  painting  iu 
water-colour  could  by  any  means  be  acquired  by  reading,  this 
treatise  on  the  art,  in  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  art,  would 
be  found  most  useful.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that  an  enthusiast 
for  painting  will  be  satisfied  every  here  and  there  to  pause  for 
a  parenthetical  love  scene ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
certain  that  the  thoroughpaced  novel-reader  will  skip  the  lessons 
wholesale.  The  idea  of  the  book,  which  is  to  encourage  people  living 
iu  the  country  to  establish  sketching  clubs  with  an  experienced 
paid  critic,  not  an  amateur,  as  judge  of  the  work,  done,  is  an 
excellent  one.  Those,  however,  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
know  the  difficulties  of  managing  such  societies,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  generally  consist  of  the  charming  chatelaines, 
daring  Dianas,  and  accomplished  young  men  to  be  found 
in  Our  Sketching  Club.  If  it  is  well  received  by  Mr.  Tyr¬ 
whitt’s  American  friends,  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
next  thing  they  will  ask  him  to  undertake  will  be  a  love  story 
flavoured  with  landscape  art,  to  match  this  book  on  landscape  art 
flavoured  with  love.  He  will  then  be  able  to  develop  his 
characters  a  little  more,  and  perhaps  to  supply  another  heroine  as 
interesting  and  well  worthy  of  study  as  May  Langdale.  From 
little  bits  of  description  taken  at  random  we  find  she  was  an 
orphan  looking  very  grand.  “  She  had  a  faint  remembrance  of 
many  kisses  from  her  father,  swarthy  and  splendid.”  “  She  did 
look  like  Isis  in  good  earnest,  rather  grand,  and  inscrutable  in 
repose  no  man  could  break”;  “hopelessly  grave  and  agreeable ” ; 
“  gravity  certainly  grows  on  her,  but  she  can  let  out  now  and  then.” 
“  The  girl  waxed  strong  in  the  shade.”  “  She  had  purple  hair  and 
a  keen  angular  beak,”  “  dark  pupils  verstts  blue,  with  the  gallantest 
figure  and  tightest  of  habits.”  She  had  “  a  great  contralto  laugh,” 

I  and  a  “soft,  shrewd  voice,”  liked  “champagne  at  dinner,  and 
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good  coffee  and  cream  afterwards.”  Mr.  Browning’s  lines  admirably 
describe  May  and  Charlie  Cawthorne  her  lover : — 

What  so  wild  as  words  are  ? 

I  and  thou 

In  debate  as  birds  are, 

Hawk  on  bough ! 

for  their  words  are  wild,  and  they  alternately  coo  and  pull  each 
other’s  eyes  out. 

To  demonstrate  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  power  as  a  melodramatic  writer, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  a  scene  between  Charlie  and  May  : — 
“  He  looked  at  her  almost  savagely  for  a  moment,  for  they  had  defied 
each  other,  and  their  ancient  blood  rose  the  more  merrily  to  that 
tune,  for  that  they  loved  each  other,  and  felt  their  mutual  power 
of  infliction;  that  fond  rage  and  tender  cruelty  of  quarrel,  the 
temptation  of  Anteros  !  But  Charles’s  good  angel  was  behind 
him.”  This  good  angel  presently  comes  to  the  front  and  leads  him 
to  May,  where  in  a  milder  mood,  and  her  ancient  blood 
in  a  less  disturbed  state,  she  sits  in  the  library.  “  He 
entered,  and  found  May  alone;  white  silk,  on  a  green  velvet 
ottoman ;  dark  night  of  hair,  cheeks  flushed  like  faint 
sunset,  eyes  starry  and  fevered.  There  was  a  look  of  grief  about 
her,  and  all  his  heart  went  out  to  her,  once  for  all  and  without 
return,  for  ever  and  ever.”  English  readers  would  infer  from  this  that 
Charlie’s  love  was  unreturned,  but  Americans  will  know  better. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  young  couple,  who 
are  at  last  married  and  live  happy  ever  after,  is  that  they  declined 
wedding  presents,  and  that  once  a  year  since  their  marriage  a  set  of 
bells  which  they  and  their  friends  gave  to  a  minster  “  break  out 
impatiently,  and  will  not  be  restrained  ....  peal  on  peal,  and 
wreath  on  wreath,  as  swollen  with  deep  thunder  and  mellow  rain, 
the  torrent  of  their  passionate  fugues  spreads  all  abroad.”  Lady 
Susan  Cawthorne’s  conversation  will  be  an  admirable  model  upon 
which  the  young  ladies  of  America  can  form  their  style.  When  her 
son  seems  a  backward  wooer,  not  quite  knowing  whether  he  had 
better  “  square  the  concern,”  which  appears  to  mean  propose  for  May 
before  he  starts  on  a  foreign  tour,  Lady  Susan  says  to  her,  “  I’ve  no 
notion  of  a  greatman’s  caring  so  little  for  his  old  mother’s  little  games, 
and  going  off  to  Jericho  just  when  she  has  asked  the  beauty  of  all 
England  to  come  and  stay  in  a  country  house  with  him.  ...  I 
do,  in  my  heart,  think  that  he  is  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  and 
would  go  mad  if  he  thought  he  should  lose  you  ;  and  I  think  he  is 
learning  to  know  that  too.  And  really  he  may  learn  it  best  of  all 
at  his  Jerichoes.”  May,  having  been  already  described  as  a  very 
proud  English  girl,  must  have  found  this  sort  of  conversation  de¬ 
lightful  and  worthy  of  a  mother-in-law  to  be.  We  do  not  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  the  orthodox  way  of  hoping  soon  to  see  him 
again,  nor  can  we  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  entrusted  to 
ather  hands  the  republication  and  explanation  of  his  Elements  of 
Drawing. 


SMEDLEY’S  DRAMATIC  POEMS.* 

AFTER  the  favourable  reception  of  Lady  Grace  it  was  natural 
that  Miss  Smedley  should  make  another  essay  in  dramatic 
aoetrv.  She  had  shown  several  qualifications  for  the  task,  especi¬ 
ally  the  power  of  infusing  into  a  modern  plot  a  spice  of  romance, 
md  of  varying  well-sustained  dialogue  with  interesting  situations. 
Lady  Grace,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  being  suitable  as  an  acting 
day ;  whereas  the  two  dramatic  poems  now  published  strike  us  as 
nore  distinctly  destined  for  the  study  or  the  closet,  inasmuch  as 
;hey  are  concerned  rather  with  domestic  problems  than  with  the 
:angled  web  of  fashionable  comedy.  Yet  Blind  Love  and  Cyril 
ire  neither  of  them  deficient  in  plot,  though  marked  bv  a  deeper 
seriousness,  a  more  distinct  moral,  than  Lady  Grace.  The  story 
‘if  Blind  Love  resembles  the  story  of  the  “  Maid  of  Malines  ”  in 
Lord  Lytton’s  Pilgrims  of  Y/iq  Rhine,  with  the  substitution  of 
Lucille  for  Hope,  and  of  Julie  for  Avice,  and  one  or  two  more 
nutata  nomina ;  but  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which  it  is  treated 
rive  the  poem  an  original  character.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
jharacters  and  incidents.  In  the  home  of  an  old  man,  Darner 
Jrey,  lives  his  blind  son  Raymond,  whose  devoted  nurse  and 
retrothed  is  his  orphan  cousin  Hope,  a  tender,  unselfish  girl,  for 
vhom  indeed  true  love  might  well  be  expected  to  run  smooth. 
STo  hindrance  to  it  arises  from  the  unrequited  love  of  one  Vernon, 
m  admirer  of  Hope,  and  a  friend  of  both  the  Greys ;  and  little  is 
;o  be  feared  from  the  beauty  (which  Raymond  cannot  see)  of 
Hope's  cousin  and  fellow-orphan,  Avice,  a  new  comer  to  her  uncle’s 
•oof  through  the  death  of  a  mother  who  had  married  beneath 
ler.  This  somewhat  shrewish  damsel  rates  and  teases  and  taunts 
the  lovers  with  very  little  sympathy  for  her  sweet-tempered  cousin 
Hope,  and  just  the  faintest  predilection  for  an  occasional  spar  or 
word-fence  with  clever,  curious,  tentative  Raymond.  But  soon 
;he  positions  are  altered.  A  clever  surgeon  restores  Raymond  to 
fight,  and  at  the  interview  at  which  he  designs  to  make  the  first 
ise  of  the  recovered  sense  in  recognizing  his  good  angel  Hope,  the 
;ricksy  Avice  thrusts  herself  in  his  way  just  as  his  eyes  are  un¬ 
bandaged,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  moral  blindness  may  in¬ 
volve  greater  misery  to  Raymond  and  his  friends  than  the  physical 
iffliction  which  till  now  had  kept  him  a  not  unwilling  prisoner 
m  the  silken  bondage  of  Hope.  There  is  much  clever  character- 
Irawing  in  the  scenes  that  follow.  “Nemo  repente  fuit  tur- 
rissimus,”  and  neither  Raymond  nor  Avice  resort  without 
compunction  and  doubt  to  the  eventual  step  which  shall  crush  the 
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trustful  Hope.  Impetuous  Raymond,  manlike,  presses  his  un¬ 
worthy  suit,  and  leaves  Avice  to  prepare  a  way  to  it  by  intriguing 
with  Vernon,  and  using  him  to  open  Hope’s  eyes  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  Old  Grey,  a  more  pronounced  and  prominent  personage  than 
we  can  afford  space  to  exhibit  here,  suspects  what  is  going  on, 
hurries  on  a  union  between  his  son  and  Hope,  and,  but  a  day  before 
it  is  to  take  place,  intercepts  a  groom  with  a  letter  arranging  an 
elopement  between  Raymond  and  Avice.  The  truth  breaks  fully 
upon  Hope,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  she  relieves  her 
cousins  from  the  necessity  of  an  elopement  by  pathetically  joining 
their  treacherous  hands.  In  the  last  act  comes  the  bitter  harvest 
of  all  this  strangely  sown  misery.  While  Hope  is  drooping  into 
her  grave,  with  one  object  only  in  her  remnant  of  life,  to  reconcile 
her  betrayers  to  the  old  father  who  watches  her  pillow,  Raymond 
and  Avice  have  discovered  that  to  wed  in  haste  is  to  repent  at 
leisure ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  former,  who  has  attained  high 
office  in  a  twelvemonth  (as  none  but  a  lady’s  hero  could  do),  is 
satisfied  at  the  same  time  that  he  discovers  reason  for  distrust 
and  dissatisfaction  as  to  his  wife,  whose  manners  are  lighter 
than  those  of  Caesar’s  wife  should  be.  At  this  point  Darner 
Grey  brings  Raymond  to  Hope’s  dying  bed,  whither,  unknown 
to  him,  Avice,  in  an  impulse  of  repentance  and  returning  love, 
has  fled  for  counsel  and  means  of  reconcilement ;  and  after  a 
touching  meeting,  Hope,  as  she  passes  away,  bids  her  old  love 
take  her  supplanter  back,  and  “  let  the  first  never  be  remembered 
more.” 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  this  denouement 
is  different  from  that  of  the  tale  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  cycle  of  fate  or  fortune  brings  back  St.  Amand  to  his 
blindness  and  his  old  love ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Miss 
Smedley’s  plot  is  more  natural,  and  has  more  human  interest 
in  it,  and  it  is  worked  out  with  much  real  pathos.  Nor  is  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  character  less  remarkable.  We  refer  not  so  much  to  the 
portrayal  of  an  ideal  saint  like  Hope  as  to  the  power  of  realizing  a 
blind  man’s  modes  of  thought  and  sense,  his  ways  of  measuring 
distances, 

Testing  remembrances,  collecting  facts, 

Resolving  doubts  ; 

as  one  whose  pride  it  is  in  his  blind  life 

To  see  with  others’  eyes  effectively. 

No  less  true  and  refined  is  the  touch  which  makes  Raymond 
divine  and  interpret  the  byplay  of  the  sensitive  Hope  when  she 
would  check  her  blunter  and  less  gentle  cousin’s  allusion  to  his 
misfortune,  and  that  other  which  shows  us  the  blind  man’s 
estimate  of  the  correspondence  of  his  mental  ideal  with  the  visible 
reality  which  is  as  yet  unrevealed  to  his  eyes.  When  Hope 
would  picture  Avice,  he  exclaims  : — 

Say’t  not  to  me.  I  know  a  little  face 
As  far  before  hers  as  your  speech  is.  Hark ! 

I’ll  tell  you  fairy  tales.  Say  that  a  wand 
Should  wake  these  sleepers  ( touching  his  eyes')  and  give 
back  the  dawn 

To  this  forgetful  darkness,  setting  me 
Once  more  a  man  among  the  multitudes 
And  capable  as  they  ;  if  then  a  host 
Of  ranged  aspects  like  a  theatre 
Watched  my  first  flash  of  sight,  I,  with  that  flash, 

Would  seize  your  face  among  them,  recognized 
By  its  own  lovely  meaning. 

Unfortunately  “  the  blind  life  ”  which  thus,  in  Hope’s  account, 
“  made  music  in  the  home,”  was  destined  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
vision  which  was  associated  with  mental  and  moral  obliquity. 
When,  with  the  recovered  sight,  the  man  sets  himself  to  gain  liis 
new  ends,  he  becomes  less  scrupulous  and  more  headlong  than  his 
tempter  and  fellow-traitor,  whose  half-resolves  in  each  direction 
are  disclosed  in  a  soliloquy  : — 

Oh,  if  I  come  but  safely  to  the  light, 

I  will  abide  in  it  for  ever !  Truth 
Shall  be  my  daily  garment ;  ’twas  not  I 
Who  set  this  tree  of  life  beyond  my  grasp, 

Which  I  can  only  reach  by  stratagem  ; 

I  hate  the  means,  but  die  without  the  fruit. 

When  at  last  the  deception  is  revealed,  Hope  exclaims,  in  bitter 
keeping  with  the  burden  of  the  drama, 

I  was  blind 

When  I  was  happy !  Now  alas,  I  see  ! 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  confess  that,  but  for  one  outbreak  of 
wholesome  and  bitter  truth  in  Hope’s  words  to  the  suppliant 
Avice  in  the  last  scene,  we  should  have  held  Hope  deficient  in 
womanly  spirit. 

We  may  quote  Hope’s  touching  resolve  to  reconcile  those  who 
have  wronged  her,  lest, 

If  I  join  them  not 

Before  I  die,  they  stand  apart  for  ever ; 

For  my  poor  ghost  should  come  against  my  will. 

And  wave  them  from  each  other  bitterly  ; 

If  I  must  haunt  them,  let  it  be  with  thoughts 
Of  peace  and  pardon,  clasping  them  together 
With  the  mere  pity  of  remembering  me 
As  I  would  be  remembered. 

And,  again,  her  appeal  to  Raymond : — 

My  life  has  been  in  vain, 

But  my  death  heals  you.  Let  my  words  abide ; 

They  are  as  medicine  poured  into*  your  wounds, 

To  sting — and  then  to  soothe — and  then  to  cure. 

Time  draws  this  virtue  from  them.  Knowing  it 
I  can  speak  boldly,  and  you  shall  remember 
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More  than  you  hear ;  that  I  have  pardoned  you 
Long  since,  and  that  my  sleep  is  sweet  to  me, 

And  nothing  mars  it.  I  did  love  you  well. 

My  thoughts  of  you  are  tender  as  the  dreams 
Where  our  dead  faces  smile  to  us  again, 

And  we  are  not  surprised. 

Cyril  is  made  up  of  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  a  brilliant 
scholar,  a  senior  wrangler,  who  foregoes  the  temptations  of  rank, 
office,  social  eminence,  and  (except  for  a  brief  episode)  woman’s 
love,  to  devote  himself  to  the  labours  of  a  home  missionary.  The 
sketch  is  novel  and  vivid,  but  less  connected  than  Blind  Love. 
There  is  need  at  the  threshold  of  the  third  part — a  scene  at 
Bertha’s  house — of  a  new  list  of  dramatis  persona  to  introduce  us 
to  Bertha  and  her  belongings,  of  whom  there  has  not  been  a  hint 
in  the  two  preceding  parts.  Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason 
for  Bertha  at  all  in  the  picture  of  this  young  “  Christian  soldier,” 
unless  it  be  to  introduce  parenthetically  several  pretty  songs,  or  to 
point  a  contrast  between  Cyril’s  love  and  the  stiff  stateliness  of  his 
mother  and  the  Lady  Blanche  (who  has  doubtless  been  looked  out 
for  him  by  high  contracting  parties),  or,  generally,  to  introduce  an 
ingredient  of  love,  to  be  got  rid  of,  almost  too  summarily,  by  a  sudden 
death  in  sleep.  And  yet  perhaps  the  author’s  intention  is  deeper 
than  this.  The  snatching  away  of  Bertha  may  be  designed  as  the 
sharpest  conceivable  severance  of  Cyril  for  the  highest  and  holiest 
life.  The  piece  has  some  very  good  passages,  as  that  where  the 
young  student  describes  the  supersession,  in  his  mind  and  fancy,  of 
the  old  Greek  myths  that  had  fed  them  at  school  and  college,  by 
the  realities  of  the  Gospel,  and  tells  how,  under  this  change, 

To  me  the  universe 

Was  one  sublime  tradition  ;  not  a  cloud 
But  traced  his  pathway  through  the  wilderness, 

And  not  a  tree  but  talked  of  Olivet. 

Another  is  a  protest  against  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  denounce 
the  sins  of  women,  whilst  the  faults  of  men  are  taken  no  account 
of.  Here  is  a  well-expressed  remark,  if  not  very  new,  on  the 
sobering  effects  of  contemplating  human  life : — 

Make  the  gaze  deep,  and  you  shall  learn  in  time 
Enough  of  noble  sadness  ;  for  I  think  . 

All  men  who  look  around  them  and  within 
Take  leave  of  their  bov-laughter. 

The  friend  thus  adjured,  by  the  way,  is  one  who  struggles  through¬ 
out  the  drama  with  a  more  or  less  sceptical  and  latitudinarian 
spirit  within  him,  and  yet  is  insensibly  acted  on  by  Cyril’s 
self-devotion.  At  the  closing  scene  we  find  him,  after  thirty 
years,  convinced  and  converted,  and  ascribing  all  to  his  friend’s 
example  and  reasonings.  The  scene  where  this  crown  is  given  to 
Cyril’s  work  is  one  now  first  introduced,  we  should  think,  into  a 
dramatic  poem.  What  will  our  readers  say  to  a  Church  Congress, 
or,  as  our  author  quaintly  puts  it, 

a  Parliament 
That  makes  no  laws  ? 

We  shall  not  invite  them  to  listen  to  its  deliberations,  but  simply 
express  our  doubt — though  after  a  very  limited  experience  of  such 
Parliaments — whether  the  thing  described  is  in  fact,  or  could  be, 
quite  so  conversational  an  affair  as  Miss  Smedley  makes  it. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  introduction  of  such  a  scene  at  all  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  rather  a  trick  of  literary  legerdemain.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  both  dramas  may  be  read  with  enjoyment  and  profit,  for  both 
contain  thought  and  beauty  of  expression. 


HARRY  BLOUNT.* 

HE  i3  a  somewhat  daring  writer  who  ventures  to  add  one 
more  book  to  the  vast  pile  which  has  in  these  latter  days 
been  heaped  up  in  the  honour  of  boyhood.  We  had  thought 
that  about  the  boys  of  England  there  remained  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  to  be  said.  We  had  read  of  their  going  to  school 
and  their  coming  back  home,  their  scrapes  and  their  fights, 
their  friendships  and  their  games,  the  caniugs  they  received, 
and  the  prizes  they  won.  We  knew  the  strong  wicked  boy 
who  bullied  and  led  astray,  and  the  still  stronger  good  boy 
who  thrashed  the  bully  and  brought  the  lost  sheep  back  to  the 
fold.  We  were  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  master,  from  the 
private  schoolmaster  who  in  the  preparatory  school  whipped  the 
hero  into  his  Latin  grammar,  to  the  public  schoolmaster  who 
birched  him  and  preached  him  into  muscular  Christianity.  In 
fact,  we  thought  we  had  read  so  much  of  schoolboy  life  that  there 
was  nothing  more  left  for  us  to  read.  We  were  getting,  moreover, 
heartily  sick  of  it  all,  and  were  becoming  as  tired  of  boys  as  if 
we  were  guests  in  a  family  where  they  are  ever  being  brought 
forward  for  display.  It  was  with  some  such  feelings  as  these  that 
we  took  up  Mr.  Ilamerton’s  story.  It  mattered  little  that  the 
title-page  told  us  it  contained  passages  in  a  boy’s  life  on  sea  as 
well  as  on  land.  Half  the  boys  who  get  into  stories  go  to  sea,  and 
we  were  as  familiar  with  sea  life  as  any  one  can  be  who  has  read 
these  fictions  by  the  dozen,  and  who  is  not  unacquainted  with  the 
passage  from  Dover  to  Calais.  We  looked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  we  looked  at  the  end,  and  we  began  to  wonder  how  it 
happens  that  the  boyhood  of  a  hero  is  now  told  at  greater  length 
than  his  whole  life  used  to  be  not  many  years  ago.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  once  we  began  to  read,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in- 
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terested,  and  in  a  state  of  interest  we  were  for  the  most  part  kept 
till  we  reached  the  end  of  the  book.  The  story  perhaps  is  not 
very  much  in  itself,  but  there  is  a  certain  freshness  in  the  in¬ 
cidents  and  in  the  characters  that  is  not  a  little  attractive.  More¬ 
over,  he  who  only  claims  to  have  written  passages  in  a  boy’s  life 
cannot  be  justly  accused  if  his  narrative  has  not  all  the  development 
of  a  novel  in  three  volumes. 

The  story  opens  with  Harry  Blount’s  entrance  at  Brambleby 
Grammar  School,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  His  father 
and  mother  had  been  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  their  return 
from  Spain,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  grandmother  with 
the  help  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  day  at  length  came  when 
the  good  vicar  saw  that  a  grandmother  and  “  an  indulgent  old 
fogey  ”  like  himself  were  no  longer  fitted  for  bringing  up  a  lad  of 
spirit.  Sorry,  therefore,  though  he  was  to  lose  him,  sorry  too  to 
lose  the  money  which  he  had  received  for  the  tuition  he  gave  him, 
he  himself  moved  the  old  lady  to  send  the  boy  next  half  to  the 
famous  Dr.  Templeman’s : — 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Templeman  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
schoolmasters  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  Head  Master  of 
Brambleby  Grammar  School,  and  was  very  fond  of  calling  himself  Head 
Master,  with  a  capital  H  and  a  capital  M,  in  printed  circulars  and  reports 
in  the  local  newspapers — something  in  this  style  : — 

“  A  limited  number  of  pupils  are  received  in  the  house  of  the  Head 
Master.” 

Or  else — 

“The  higher  branches  of  classical  education  are  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Head  Master.” 

The  same  persistent  Head  Mastership  appeared,  too,  on  the  Doctor’s 
visiting-cards,  and  was  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  on  his  front  door. 

In  short,  Dr.  Templeman  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
headship  known  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  and  he  really  did  succeed  in 
establishing  a  degree  of  awful  respect  for  himself  in  the  minds  of  the 
Brambleby  people. 

Harry’s  life  would  have  been  bappy  enough  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
tyranny  of  one  of  the  private  pupils  who  made  him  his  fag.  He 
found  the  newcomer  obstinate  in  refusing  to  black  his  boots  for 
him  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  servant,  and  he  tried  to  over¬ 
come  his  obstinacy  partly  by  cruelty  and  partly  by  corruption.  At 
one  time  he  thrashed  him  unmercifully,  at  another  time  he  taught 
him  how  to  smoke,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  pipe  in  a  hand¬ 
some  case.  Mr.  Hamerton,  unlike  most  writers  of  school  stories, 
fails  to  see  the  merits  of  either  bullying  or  fagging.  He  is  so 
blind  to  the  more  hidden  causes  that  contribute  towards  the 
development  of  the  perfect  English  gentleman  that  he  puts  no 
faith  even  in  fighting.  How,  we  would  ask  him,  is  a  lad  to  learn 
endurance  if  he  is  not  kicked,  or  high  spirit  if  he  is  not  now  and 
then  tortured  by  a  fellow  a  good  head  taller  than  himself  and 
twice  as  strong,  or  obedience  if  he  does  not  black  shoes,  or 
courage  if  he  is  not  cheered  on  to  fight  by  a  ring  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  F  How  will  he  learn  the  hatefulness  of  cruelty  in 
a  school  where  cruelty  is  not  known  P  To  the  bully  of  our 
schoolboy  days  are  due,  no  doubt,  the  heroic  virtues  of  which  we 
Englishmen  boast,  just  as  to  the  drunkenness  of  the  Helots 
was  due  the  temperance  of  the  Spartans.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Helot  was  none  the  worse  for  a  drop  of  drink  or  the  bully  for  his 
bullying,  but  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  looked  upon  himself 
with  respect  as  a  small,  though  a  necessary,  part  of  the  plan  that  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  mighty  maze  of  life.  Mr.  Hamerton,  however, 
for  want  no  doubt  of  studying  mankind  in  the  vast  scheme  of  his 
existence,  and  seeing 

Of  this  frame  the  bearings,  and  the  ties. 

The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies, 

Gradations  just, 

thus  falls  foul  of  one  of  our  most  time-honoured  institutions.  He 
is  speaking,  no  doubt,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  characters  of  his 
story,  but  it  is  clear,  we  regret  to  say,  that  he  fully  agrees  with  the 
sentiments  that  he  has  put  into  the  mbuth  of  another: — 

What  a  perfect  system  it  is,  what  a  complete  art  of  lowering  and  de¬ 
grading  a  human  being  !  The  boy’s  self-respect  is  first  wounded  by  being 
ordered  to  render  menial  sendee,  and  alter  that  fought  down  by  blows,  and 
finally  debilitated  by  bribes  !  This  is  the  way  to  educate  Englishmen  into 
snobbishness.  They  say  that  it  prepares  us  for  the  world  cf  men,  but  in 
that  world  there  are  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  or  of  those  who 
would  be  oppressed  without  them,  whereas  here  there  is  no  law  but  the  will 
of  the  strong  man,  and  nothing  to  come  between  him  and  his  victim. 

A  man  who  cannot  see  the  humanizing  effects  of  fagging  and 
bullying  is  likely  to  be  blind  indeed  to  the  merits  of  fighting.  At 
Brambleby  Grammar  School  there  was — to  its  shame  be  it  said — no 
fighting  of  any  kind.  The  spark  of  martial  ardour  that  began  to 
blaze  up  in  any  young  hero's  breast  was  at  once  quenched,  and 
quenched  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  way.  Did  any  newcomer,  ex¬ 
ulting,  like  James  Wade,  the  Yorkshire  farmer’s  son  of  Mr. 
Hamerton,  or  like  Dares  of  Virgil,  in  his  vast  strength,  offer  to 
fight,  the  other  boys  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and,  bearing  him 
off  to  the  pump,  there  poured  upon  him  a  copious  and  regular 
stream.  The  Doctor,  when  he  heard  of  such  an  occurrence  as  this 
shortly  after  Harry  had  joined  the  school,  could  not  altogether 
approve  of  it,  as  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted  under  the 
system  of  Lynch  law.  “  My  conviction  is,”  he  said,  “  that  the 
nearer  a  school  approaches  to  the  state  of  a  civilized  nation  the 
better.  Your  Lynch  law  is  an  improvement  on  the  barbarism  of 
single  combat,  but  it  is  not  yet  the  best  thing.”  He  sentenced  all 
the  pumpers  on  their  next  half-holiday  to  write  a  Latin  Essay  on 
Barbarism.  Harry,  when  he  came  to  think  over  his  essay,  began 
to  ask  himself  “  whether  the  Doctor's  high,  and  doubtless  correct, 
notions  about  the  Reign  of  Law  should  not  be  applied  to  fagging 
as  well  as  fighting,”  and  he  embodied  his  reflections  in  his  essay, 
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the  Latinity  of  which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  subject.  W e  must 
trouble  our  readers  with  a  quotation  from  it: — 

Ouicumque  desiderat  hanc  consuetudiuem  barbarissimam  videre,  in 
schola  Bramblebiense  videbit,  ubityrannus  impunitus  victimam  suam  ssepe 
affligit.  Hominem  lex  protegit,  sed  nulla  lege  puer  protectus  est.  Oportet 
ilium  dolorem  patienter  pati,  pine  jus  suum  vindicare. 

Barbaras  est  etiam  fusti  discipulum  credere,  quia  magister  furtior  est 
discinulo  et  annatus,  quod  discipulus  imparatus  est.  Magister  qui  disci- 
pulos  suos  ad  liumani tatem  instruit,  illos  aut  seribere  aut  legere  cogit. 
Bxempli  gratia,  vir  doctissimus,  magister  noster,  hanc  pamam  a  nobis 
suinpsit,  scilicet  hanc  paginam  seribere. 

It  was  well  for  Harry  that  he  had  artfully  introduced  the  well- 
turned  compliment.  As  the  Doctor  read  on  and  came  “  to.  the  bit 
about  the  barbarousness  of  caning,  his  face  hushed,  his  brow 
darkened,  and  he  said,  ‘  Greenwood,  reach  me  my  cane.’  ”  The 
vir  doctissimus  saved  Harry’s  skin,  for  though  when  “  Harry  looked 
at  him  it  certainly  seemed  as  hopeless  to  soften  such  a  being  by 
smooth  words  as  if  he  had  been  an  angry  bull  in  the  middle  of  the 
bi_r  field  at  Bilsbury  ;  yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
that  the  Doctor  was  mollified  internally  by  the  little  flourish  about 
the  vir  doctissimus,  and  the  cane  was  not  used.”  The  essay  led  to 
good  results,  for  the  Doctor  looked  a  little  into  the  fagging,  and 
found  out  its  abuses. 

The  incidents  of  the  story  are  as  varied  as  they  are  amusing,  and 
belong  not  only  to  the  school  playground,  but  to  the  river,,  the 
hunting-field,  and  the  sea  that  beats  upon  the  rocky  Hebrides. 
Especially  comical  is  an  account  of  the  escape  of  James  Wade  from 
the  Doctor’s  study,  who  had  not  yet  learnt,  in  spite  of  Harry’s  au¬ 
thority,  how  barbarous  it  is  “fusti  discipulum  coedere.”  The 
boy  darts  away  from  the  caning  into  the  back-yard,  and  there  find¬ 
ing  no  place  of  shelter,  jumps  into  the  copper  that  was  half-full 
of  water,  and  pulling  down  the  lid,  lies  concealed.  He  remains 
shivering-  with  cold  till  the  maid  comes  to  light  the  fire  beneath. 
He  does  not  even  then  show  himself,  but  for  a  while  enjoys  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  warmth,  till  at  last  he  can  bear  the  heat 
no  longer,  and  jumps  out.  Ever  afterwards  he  bears  the  name 
of  Lobster.  Mr.  ITamerton  has  shown  a  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  in  the  character  of  this  boy.  He  is 
aware  that  even  where  there  are  very  grave  moral  faults,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  very  slight  disposition  for  book-learning,  yet,  if  there 
are  vigour  of  mind  and  a  readiness  to  undertake  the  more  practi¬ 
cal  duties  of  life,  there  are  always  grounds  for  hoping  that  a  lad 
will  in  the  end  do  well.  He  is  aware  that  a  boy  who  is  “  greatly 
zealous  ”  for  any  one  good  thing  is  very  far  from  being  utterly 
bad.  By  the  time  that  both  boys  and  readers  have  had  enough 
of  school  life  the  holidays  come,  and  with  them  Mr.  Hamerton 
starts  afresh  in  his  story.  The  descriptions  he  gives  of  the  pleasant 
English  country  life  are  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a  writer 
who  has  so  often  shown  his  skill  as  an  etcher.  Not  every  artist 
indeed  can  write,  yet  if  he  passes  from  the  pencil  or  the  graving- 
tool  to  the  pen,  he  brings  at  least  a  cultivated  eye  and  a  refined 
mind.  Perhaps,  however,  the  part  that  will  be  most  enjoyed 
by  the  young  reader  will  be  the  yachting  trip  to  the  Hebrides,  in 
which  Harry  and  his  school  friend  Greenfield  take  part.  The 
lecture  that  is  given  on  ships  and  navigation  is  no  doubt  instructive, 
but  Mr.  Hamerton  will  forgive  us  for  saying  that  it  is  by  no  means 
artistic.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  introduced  it  on  his 
own  authority,  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  lad  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen.  Indeed,  throughout  the  book  this  young 
gentleman  talks  and  preaches  too  often  beyond  his  years.  Harry 
and  Greenfield  get  blown  away  from  their  moorings  under  an  island, 
right  out  to  sea,  when  they  are  all  alone  in  the  yacht.  'What  befalls 
them  there,  what  adventures  they  have,  whether  they  escape,  and  if 
so,  how  they  escape,  we  shall  leave  untold,  for  we  would  not  spoil 
Mr.  Hamerton’s  story  by  taking  the  word  out  of  his  mouth.  His  own 
yachting,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  done,  we  should  think,  in 
the  autumn,  for  he  forgets  how  early  the  sun  rises  and  how  late  it 
sets  in  the  latter  half  of  June  in  those  Northern  latitudes  when 
his  hero  had  his  trip.  As  the  wind  one  day  was  rising,  the 
captain,  we  are  told,  “  determined  to  make  all  snug  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  wild  night,  and  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better,  as  it 
was  already  5.30  p.it.”  Off  the  coast  of  Cumberland  where  they 
then  were  they  had  at  least  four  hours  of  daylight  still  left 
them.  Moreover  all  through  the  short  summer  night  there  would 
not  be  a  single  hour  so  dark  that  “  they  could  not  see  a  yard 
ahead.”  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  catch  Mr.  Hamerton  tripping  in 
a  description  of  nature,  and  so  we  make  the  most  of  such  an  error 
as  this.  The  time  for  buying  books  and  giving  books  away  is 
almost  past,  as  far  as  the  young  are  concerned,  for  this  season.  We 
hope  nevertheless  that  many  a  schoolboy  will  “next  half ”  find 
himself  cheated  of  his  hour  of  play  by  Mr.  Hamerton’s  excellent 
story  of  Harry  Blount. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  biography  of  Admiral  Foote  *  is  equal  in  literary  merit 
and  intrinsic  interest  to  the  average  American  biographies 
of  the  day — no  very  high  praise,  perhaps,  in  an  age  when  the 
standard  of  biography  is  so  low,  and  when  it  is  the  practice  to 
spin  out  into  four  pages  the  matter  of  one,  and  to  pad  a 
volume  with  a  multitude  of  letters  and  despatches  report¬ 
ing  at  full  length  the  details  of  some  unimportant  incident 

*  Life  of  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  Rear-Admiral  United  Stales  Navy.  By 
James  Mason  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  London :  Sampson  Loir  &  Co.  1874. 


or  second-rate  exploit,  and  often  repeating  the  story  which 
the  biographer  has  already  told.  It  would  seem  that  no  author 
has  the  courage  to  break  through  this  intolerable  routine  of 
tediousness,  and  to  secure  credit  for  himself,  and  a  chance 
of  permanent  fame  for  his  hero,  by  compressing  his  memoirs  into  a 
space  better  proportioned  to  the  leisure  of  readers,  and  to  the  place 
which  his  subject  has  really  filled  in  the  public  eye  or  in  the 
history  of  his  time.  Either  the  feelings  of  the  family  and  friends 
who  have  entrusted  him  with  the  task  would  be  hurt  by  so  muti¬ 
lated  a  record,  or  the  writer  shares  their  absurdly  exaggerated  im¬ 
pression  of  the  merits  of  the  man  whose  life  he  describes,  and 
fancies  that  the  world  has  time  to  study  a  couple  of  large  volumes 
recording  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  a  subordinate  commander  or  a 
second-class  statesman.  Mr.  Hoppin  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  this  way  ;  for  his  book  consists  of  less  than  four 
hundred  pages,  not  of  the  very  largest  size  or  closest  type.  But  it 
has 'two  special  defects;  one  due  to  the  character  of  the  hero,  the 
other  common  to  most  American  military  and  naval  memoirs. 
Admiral  Foote  was  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged,  is  called  a  religious  professor — the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
being  aptly  explained  by  an  incidental  statement  that,  among  several 
thousand  of  his  countrymen  no  worse  than  their  fellows,  were  to 
be  found  only  a  very  few  “  professed  Christians  ”  ;  and  the  book  is 
consequently  larded  with  stories  of  sudden  conversions,  ill-timed 
preachings,  and  pious  reflections  which,  if  sincere,  were  never 
meant  for  publication.  Again,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
America  has  been  placed  has  led  her  citizens  to  make  dispropor¬ 
tionate  boasts  over  warlike  achievements  of  no  extraordinary  bril¬ 
liancy.  It  has  been  their  fortune  never  to  triumph  i n  war  except  under 
circumstances  such  as,  in  rendering  success  almost  certain,  de¬ 
tract  greatly  from  its  glory.  In  the  War  of  Independence  they 
were  victorious  rather  through  English  errors  and  French  aid  than 
by  their  own  skill  or  valour,  while  their  record  is  varied  by  defeats 
on  almost  every  occasion  when  they  encountered  the  enemy  on 
anything  like  equal  terms.  Their  victories  in  1812-15  were  won 
with  such  odds  of  force  or  position  on  their  side  as  made  failure 
almost  impossible.  In  the  Confederate  war  the  North  had  such 
advantages  as,  in  most  cases,  would  have  terminated  the  contest 
in  a  single  campaign ;  and  even  the  final  triumph  was  less  glorious 
to  the  conquerors  than  to  the  conquered.  Hardly  any  European 
Power  would  deem  the  honour  of  its  arms  enhanced  by  spending 
six  months,  at  odds  of  four  or  five  to  one,  before  an  earthwork  line 
of  thirty  miles,  held  by  an  army  that  never  numbered  more  than 
45,000  men.  Only  in  Mexico  were  the  Americans  overmatched 
in  numbers ;  and  there  they  had  the  same  moral  advantage 
over  a  mongrel  race  of  Spanish  Indians  that  Englishmen  have  over 
the  races  of  Southern  Hindustan.  The  navy,  even  more  than  the 
army,  has  gained  its  chief  successes  against  inferior — in  the  late 
war  against  immeasurably  inferior — forces.  And  yet  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  justly  feel  that  in  individual  courage,  and  often  in  brilliant 
action,  their  troops  and  fleets  have  never  been  deficient ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  fall  back  on  a  store  of  great  achievements  against 
equal  or  superior  foes,  they  pride  themselves  on  what  they  have 
done  with  every  advantage  in  their  favour.  Admiral  Foote 
is  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  He  was  never  engaged  with  an 
equal  enemy,  and  is  made  ridiculous  by  boasts  of  his  triumphs  over 
runaway  Chinese  or  half-equipped  Southerners ;  yet  his  capture  of 
the  Barrier  Forts  was  a  daring  exploit,  and  displayed  even  more 
of  that  moral  courage  which  does  not  flinch  from  responsibility 
and  the  chance  of  disgrace  in  which  very  many  brave  officers  are 
sadly  wanting  ;  and  his  energy  and  skill  in  organizing  and  employ¬ 
ing  the  Western  Flotilla  contributed  as  much  as  the  victories  of 
Grant  and  his  predecessors  to  that  complete  mastery  of  the 
Mississippi  which,  after  the  fatal  4th  of  July,  1863,  cut  the  Con¬ 
federacy  in  two  and  assured  its  final  downfall.  Entering  the  navy 
not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  he  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  of  earning  distinction  in  a  subordinate  rank.  He  came, 
however,  to  be  known  as  a  diligent  and  devoted  officer,  and  was 
selected  for  the  difficult  and  delicate  service  of  the  African 
squadron.  Fie  probably  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  by  the  high¬ 
handed  manner  in  which  he  asserted  the  immunity  of  American 
slavers  from  British  interference  than  good  by  his  own  activity  in 
seizing  them  ;  but  he  was  active,  and  did  much  to  drive  the  trade 
from  under  the  old  flag  which  had  till  then  effectually  protected 
it.  In  China,  during  the  war  of  1858  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  the  Celestial  Empire,  a  reckless  outrage  on  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  action  which  he  eagerly 
seized,  and  which  taught  the  Chinese  a  lesson  they  have  never 
forgotten.  After  this,  he  was  employed  in  important  posts  ashore 
till  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  West  caused  him  to  be  sent 
thither  to  organize  a  flotilla  which  could  command  the  rivers. 
His  experience  there  exposed  the  corruption  and  incapacity  of  the 
Republican  Government  in  a  striking  light ;  but  he  had  not  time 
given  him  to  do  in  person  all  that  he  had  planned  and  prepared. 
Recalled  in  June  1862,  he  was  placed  in  high  command  in  the 
Naval  Department,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1863.  His 
achievements  in  the  West  have  been  partly  eclipsed  by  the  more 
decisive  victories  of  those  who  completed  his  work ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  name  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in  the  profession 
as  that  of  the  man  who,  while  still  a  junior  officer,  introduced  the 
“  temperance  pledge  ”  into  the  service,  and,  later,  laboured  dili¬ 
gently  to  deprive  the  sailor  of  his  grog. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  biographers,  Mr.  Aaron  Goodrich  *  is 

*  A  History  of  the  Character  and  Achievements  of  the  so-called 
Christopher  Columbus.  By  Aaron  Goodrich.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1874. 
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inspired  by  a  bitter  contempt  and  aversion  for  his  hero,  which 
finds  expression  even  on  his  title-page,  and  boils  over  in  every 
chapter  and  in  nearly  every  paragraph  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  A  certain  vehement  Secessionist,  who  was  also  an  invete¬ 
rate  croaker,  was  visited  by  some  young  Southern  officers  who 
wished  to  hear  what  sharp  thing  he  might  have  to  say  upon  the 
news  of  Gettysburg  and  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  “Well!” 
he  said,  “  if  it  warn’t  for  that  damned  inquisitive  Yankee, 
Christopher  Columbus,  we  should  all  be  loyal  and  happy  subjects 
of  Queen  Victoria.”  Mr.  Goodrich’s  opinion  of  the  famous  dis¬ 
coverer  is  not  more  complimentary ;  but  in  this  particular  censure 
he  would  not  have  concurred.  For  the  chief  purpose  of  his 
memoir  is  to  show  that  Columbus  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
America,  even  though  he  first  turned  the  attention  of  Spain  and  of 
the  adventurers  of  all  Europe  in  that  direction.  A  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  work  is  given  to  the  voyages  of  the  Genoese. 
Several  preliminary  chapters  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  ancient 
science  and  navigation,  the  traditions  of  Norman  exploration,  and  so 
forth ;  and  some  more  are  devoted  to  the  denunciation  and  exposure 
of  Isabella  of  Castile,  whom,  as  the  patron  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Goodrich 
appears  to  detest  hardly  less  heartily  than  the  alleged  pretender 
liimself.  Mr.  Goodrich’s  case  is  briefly  this : — that  the  memoirs 
of  Columbus,  written  by  his  son,  wilfully  and  deliberately  falsify 
a  considerable  part  of  his  history,  and  especially  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  assume  that  land  would  be  found  at  a  certain 
distance  west  of  the  Canaries ;  that  the  adventurer  began  life  as  a 
pirate ;  that  at  Lisbon  he  fell  in  with  a  pilot  who,  having  been 
driven  by  winds  out  of  his  course,  had  reached  the  Antilles,  and 
had  made  a  sort  of  chart  of  the  voyage  ;  that  this  chart  and  dis¬ 
tinct  information  as  to  course  and  distances  were  left  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Columbus  when  the  pilot  died  in  his  house,  and  that  it 
was  on  these  documents  that  he  relied ;  that  his  expectation  of 
reaching  China  and  India  by  a  westward  route,  and  especially  the 
idea  that  the  Antilles  lay  near  to  India,  were  pure  fictions,  intended 
to  deceive  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  hopes  of  reaching,  not  an  un¬ 
known  and  undiscovered  world,  but  a  region  already  reputed  to  be 
enormously  rich,  especially  in  gold  and  silver ;  that  the  stories  of 
the  mutiny  and  desire  of  the  sailors  to  return  to  Spain,  of  the  light 
seen  by  Columbus,  and  other  incidents  of  the  voyage  as  related  by 
himself  or  his  son  and  accepted  by  all  subsequent  writers,  are  in¬ 
ventions  intended  to  exalt  his  own  merit,  and,  as  regards  the  light, 
to  steal  the  reward  from  the  sailor  who  really  was  the  first  to 
discern  the  land ;  that  the  Pinzons  were  better  navigators  than 
Columbus,  and  that  he  was  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  ;  that  he  was  a  ruffian,  gold-hunter,  slave-hunter,  cheat,  and 
charlatan  ;  and  that  the  “  ingratitude  ”  of  the  Spanish  Court  was 
no  more  than  his  desert.  We  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  case; 
Mr.  Goodrich  has  made  some  obviously  untrustworthy  assumptions, 
and  fallen  into  some  palpable  inconsistencies,  now  exaggerating  the 
ignorance  of  Columbus,  now  ascribing  to  him  a  knowledge  of  astro¬ 
nomical  truth  which  he  is  very  unlikely  to  have  possessed ;  but 
some  of  his  arguments  are  plausible,  and  the  subject  might  repay 
further  inquiry. 

Mr.  Ennis’s  Origin  of  the  Stars  *,  though  now  in  its  fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  comes  into  our  hands  for  the  first  time.  His  theory  is  certainly 
strange  enough.  He  tells  us  that  the  sun  is  not  what  it  is  supposed 
to  be  by  nearly  all  modern  astronomers;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  photosphere,  a  luminous  envelope  composed  of  clouds  of  various 
elements  at  an  intense  heat,  broken  by  external  cyclones  here  and 
there,  so  as  to  give  those  glimpses  of  a  lower  range  of  clouds  and  a 
comparatively  dark  atmosphere  below  which  form  the  so-called  spots ; 
neither  is  the  sun’s  heat  kept  up  by  meteor-showers,  as  Mr.  Proctor 
and  others  are  disposed  to  insist.  The  sun  is  a  blazing  liquid  ball, 
its  heat  kept  up  by  conflagration,  or,  as  Mr.  Ennis  vaguely  says, 
“  chemical  action  ” ;  and  the  spots  are  solid  continents,  temporarily 
formed  by  local  cooling,  cracking  so  as  to  show  glimpses  of  light 
from  below — the  “  bridges  ”  of  solar  observers— and  finally  dissolved 
again  by  intense  heat.  The  alleged  “  shivering  ”  of  spots,  seen  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  which  astronomers  impute  to  the  whirling 
of  cyclonic  storms  in  different  directions,  leaving  the  photosphere  to 
close  over  the  original  hole,  is  the  breaking  up  of  these  continents. 
One  might  fancy  that  Mr.  Ennis  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
chemistry,  or  he  would  know  that  conflagration  (or  heat  produced 
by  chemical  action)  means  oxidation ;  and  that  the  process  once 
accomplished  cannot  be  repeated,  so  that  the  fuel  of  the  sun  would 
be  very  rapidly  consumed  and  exhausted ;  also  that  he  had  rarely 
used  a  good  telescope,  or  he  would  be  satisfied  that  the  spots  are 
below,  not  above,  the  luminous  surface.  The  same  theory  is  of 
course  applied  to  the  stars,  and  is  made  to  explain  their  various 
appearances  and  changes,  with  the  help  of  some  rather  wild  sup¬ 
positions  as  to  changes  of  distance. 

Mr.  Withrow’s  Catacombs  of  Home  f  is  a  very  interesting 
volume,  full  of  information  and  speculation  concerning  the  geo¬ 
graphy  and  history,  the  character,  contents,  and  records  of  that 
extraordinary  City  of  the  Dead  whicli  surrounds  what  was  so  long 
the  greatest  among  the  cities  of  the  living.  The  author  affirms 
that  the  Catacombs  were  never  dug  or  used  by  Pagan  Romans ; 
that  they  were  probably  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Jewish 
colony  at  Rome,  which  was  a  considerable  and  flourishing  com- 

*  The  Origin  of  the  Stars,  and  the  Causes  of  their  Motions  and  their  Light. 
By  Jacob  Ennis.  Principal  of  the  Scientific  and  Classical  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Amendments.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co. 
London  :  Trtibner  &  Co.  1874. 

f  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  their  Testimony  relative  to  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,  M.A.  New  York :  Nelson  & 
Phillips.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 


m  unity  long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
having  a  thorough  abhorrence  of  cremation ;  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  sharing  this  feeling,  dug  these  subterranean  galleries 
and  the  graves  in  their  walls,  first  for  their  proper  use  as 
cemeteries,  afterwards  to  be  employed  also  as  hiding-places,  re¬ 
fuges,  and  secret  places  of  worship  in  times  of  persecution.  He 
quotes  a  number  of  curious  facts  in  connexion  with  this  use  of 
these  mysterious  and  labyrinthine  vaults,  both  from  history,  from 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs,  and  from  the  traces  left  in  the 
condition  of  the  entrances  and  stairways,  and  of  chambers  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  storehouses,  where  grain  was  kept  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  refugees.  Considerable  space  is  given  also  to 
the  incidents  of  martyrdom  recorded  often  in  contemporary  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  to  the  illustrations  of  the  daily  life  and  funeral 
customs  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  shown  in  these,  the  very 
earliest  of  her  monuments.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  interest, 
if  a  little  too  minute  in  detail  and  too  full  of  quotation  and 
description. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  Modern  Spiritualism  *  is  a  laborious 
comparison  between  the  miracles  of  Scripture  and  those  ascribed 
bv  tradition  to  the  Apostolic  Church  and  the  alleged  achievements 
of  modern  mesmerists  and  Spiritualists.  The  comparison  is 
laborious  chiefly  from  the  vast  collection  of  traditions  and  texts 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  stories  of  modern  marvels  on  the  other, 
which  are  brought  together  and  placed  side  by  side.  Few  persons 
will  take  the  author’s  view  of  the  supposed  analogy  between  the 
two,  and  ascribe  the  modern  marvels  to  a  revival  of  primitive 
faith.  The  character  of  the  mediums,  and  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  attending  their  performances,  render  any  such  assumption 
simply  absurd.  One  remark  only  we  would  add — namely,  that 
while  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  alleged  Spiritualist 
phenomena  and  some  of  the  post- Apostolic  miracles  of  the  Church, 
there  is  an  essential  distinction,  both  in  character  and  in  evidential 
cogency,  which  separates  the  former  from  the  miracles  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  modern  wonder-workers  can  neither  raise  the  dead  nor 
multiply  matter ;  and  when  they  profess  to  heal  disease  or  restore 
a  lost  sense,  there  is  always  a  want  of  proof  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  mischief.  The  restoration  of  a  paralysed  nerve  by  the  agency 
of  human  will  is  at  least  conceivable  ;  that  of  an  extirpated  pupil 
would  approach  the  definition  of  miracle ;  but  we  are  never  clearly 
told  to  which  class  a  particular  case  belongs. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  Prophet  f  is  a  remarkable  poem,  of  interest 
half-moral,  half-metaphysical.  The  Prophet  begins  by  pain¬ 
fully  doubting  the  inspiration  which  he  is  passionately  eager  to 
claim.  The  craft  of  a  man  of  the  world  who  sees  how  the 
prophetic  authority  may  be  made  to  serve  his  selfish  purposes 
persuades  him  that  his  doubts  have  been  resolved  by  miracle ;  he 
goes  on  from  purely  intellectual  to  moral  delusions,  becomes  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  undoer,  and  realizes  his  own 
imposture  just  as  death  deprives  him  of  the  power  to  retract 
his  pretensions.  By  laying  the  scene  in  America  and  in  our  own 
days,  and  borrowing  every  detail  of  his  history  from  the  Mormon 
movement,  Mr.  Taylor  introduces  needless  artistic  faults  into  his 
story  ;  and  this  one  in  particular,  that  we  are  forced  constantly  to 
compare  the  ideal  Prophet  with  the  real  Joe  Smith,  and  can  never 
fully  believe  in  the  honesty  of  the  former  because  we  can  never 
forget  the  tricks  of  the  latter.  Otherwise,  the  story  is  wonderfully 
pathetic,  and  the  contrast  of  the  four  chief  characters,  male  and 
female,  with  their  several  individualities,  all  distinct  and  well 
marked,  always  great  and  therefore  interesting  even  in  actual 
crime,  is  as  powerfully  developed  as  the  petty  motives  and  passions 
of  the  common  herd,  one  by  one,  are  briefly'  but  sharply'  indicated. 
Without  being  a  great  poem — which  it  has  missed  perhaps  through 
the  cramping  influence  of  the  reality  from  which  its  idea  is 
borrowed — it  is  a  fine,  though  imperfectly  finished,  drama,  and  a 
true  if  not  a  sublime  tragedy'. 

A  new  edition  of  Prescott’s  Philip  II.  J  deserves  a  word  of 
mention.'  The  character  of  the  last  King  of  Spain  who  made  a 
figure  and  filled  a  great  place  in  history  can  hardly7  be  better 
studied  than  in  Mr.  Prescott’s  pages,  and  those  who  have  seen  one 
aspect  of  that  character  in  Mr.  Froude’s  account  of  Philip’s  relations 
with  Elizabeth,  and  another  in  Mr.  Motley’s  History  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  cannot  but  be  interested  in  the  complete  picture  of  his  life 
and  reign  drawn  by  a  less  lively  but  more  moderate  and  impartial 
historian. 

The  Schoolmaster's  Trunk  ||  contains  a  series  of  slight  sketches  of 
domestic  and  social  life  in  an  American  village,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  hardship  and  over-work  of  the  women.  It  is  the  less 
effective  because  the  writer  puts  her  prejudices  and  complaints  into 
the  mouth  of  a  man,  pretending  to  be  a  judge  where  she  is  really 
an  advocate,  and  to  see  both  sides  of  the  shield  where  she  only 
sees  one.  The  only  noteworthy7  point  is  that  she,  like  all  other 
writers  on  similar  topics,  bears  unintentional  testimony7  to  the 
feeble  health  and  incapacity  for  work  of  American  women,  evidently 

*  The  Sanctity  of  Primitive  Christianity  and  Modern  Spiritualism.  By 
Eugene  Crowell,  M.D.  2  vols.  Yol.  I.  New  York :  Carleton  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

The  Prophet.  A  Tragedy.  By  Bayard  Taylor,  Author  of  “Lars,” 
“The  Masque  of  the  Gods,”  ike.  & c.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 

J  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  By7  William  H. 
Prescott.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  latest  Corrections 
and  Additions.  Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  3  vols.  Vol.  II.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 

||  The  Schoolmaster's  Trunk;  containing  Tapers  on  Home  Life  in  Tweenit. 
By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Osgood  tk  Co.  London.' 
Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 
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due  to  radical  faults  in  their  early  training— very  much,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  to  hot  stoves,  close  rooms,  over-work  at  school,  and  a  looiisd 
affectation  of  equality  with  the  other  sex  in  power  of  steady  and 
sustained  mental  application.  Choice  Receipts  kelp  f°  exP  am 
the  “  Schoolmaster’s  ”  wail  over  the  severe  work  of  the  farmer  s  or 
shopkeeper’s  kitchen,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  “  men-folks  demand 
for  pie  and  cakes.  The  cakes  are  very  good  ;  but  we  doubt  whethei 
they  are  very  wholesome,  and  are  not  sorry  that  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  find  in  England  a  favour  at  all  proportionate  to  their  at¬ 
tractions.  ,  , 

The  Lily  and  the  Oossf  is  a  tale  of  adventure  and  persecution 
in  Acadia,  before  the  days  of  the  British  conquest.  Tomette •.  %  is 
a  sensational  tale  of  slavery— a  libel  on  the  South  even  worse  than 
Mrs.  Stowe’s,  without  the  plea  of  a  still  subsisting  struggle,  or 
the  excuse  of  the  violent  passions  which  it  called  forth.  Maria 
Monk's  Daughter  §  professes  to  be  an  autobiography,  written  by  the 
person  whose  pretended  revelations  of  the  interior  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  convent  excited  so  much  controversy  and  such  fierce  de- 
nunciation  some  quarter  of  a  century  back,,  avowedly  in  the 
interest  of  Romanism.  Running  to  Waste  ||  is  sufficiently  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  second  title,  “  The  Story  of  a  Tomboy  —a  book 
which  may  interest  children  not  yet  too  old  for  books  specially 

written  on  their  behoof.  .  , 

The  collection  of  verses  which  takes  its  title  from  the  tirst, 
After  the  Ball  f ,  contains  many  graceful,  some  weak,  no  very  re¬ 
markable  poems.  The  writer’s  ambition  is  modest,  but  a  little 
beyond  her  present  powers  or  judgment.  Aldrich’s  Cloth  of  Gold 
is  somewhat  more  vigorous,  and  most  of  the  pieces  are  such  as 
might  be  readily  accepted  by  the  better  sort  of  magazines. 
Whittier’s  Hazel  Blossoms  ft  have  not  the  force  which  atones  for 
the  want  of  the  higher  poetical  feeling  in  those  of  his  pieces  which 
draw  their  inspiration  from  political  passion  or  sectarian  history. 
0.  W.  Holmes’s  Songs  of  Many  Seasons  XX  are  hardly  as  vigorous 
as  his  prose ;  and  surely  it  is  carrying  poetical  license  rather  far 
to  describe  the  Federal  armies  as  outnumbered  in  the  late  war  P 
Mi-.  Anderson’s  Northern  Ballads  §§  are  versifications  of  certain  old 
legends,  not  less  poetic  when  told  in  prose. 

*  Choice  Receipts.  By  M.  S.  W.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

t  The  Lily  and  the  Cross:  a  Tale  of  Acadia.  By  Professor  James  De 
Mille,  Author  of  the  “Dodge  Club,”  &c.  tscc.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard.  New  York :  Lee,  Shepard,  &  Dillingham.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1875. 

I  Toinette.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Churton.  New  York :  Ford  &  Co 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1874. 

§  Maria  Monk's  Laughter:  an  Autobiography.  By  Mrs.  L.  St.  John 
Eckel.  New  York:  United  States  Publishing  Company.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1874. 

||  The  Maidenhood  Series.  Running  to  Waste  :  the  Story  of  a  Tomboy. 
By  George  M.  Baker,  Author  of  “  Amateur  Dramas,”  &c.  &c.  Illustra¬ 
ted.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York :  Lee,  Shepard,  &  Dillingham. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

f  After  the  Ball,  and  other  Poems.  By  Nora  Perry.  Boston  :  Osgood  & 
Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

**  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems.  Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 

ft  Hazel  Blossoms.  By  John  Greenleaf  YVliittier.  Boston :  Osgood  & 
Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

Songs  of  Many  Seasons,  1862-74.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

§§  Northern  Ballads.  By  Edward  S.  Anderson.  New  York  :  Carleton  & 
Co.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1874. 
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The  Quarterly  Review  on  Pius  IX.— Lord  Cairns  as  a  Law  Reformer  Mr.  Forstei 
at  Bradford — The  Empire  and  the  Right  Centre — The  Clergy  and  Elementary 
Education— The  Action  against  the  Times. 

Dr.  Newman’s  Letter— Disputes  about  Taste— An  Only  Child— The  Ipd'a“ 

Avignon— Vagabonds  in  Winter-time-  Consequential  Damages— High  I  lying— 
The  Theatres. 

Lord  Russell’s  Recollections-The  Methods  of  Ethics— Tales  of  the  Zenana-Schmitz’s 
History  of  Greece— Autobiography  of  Dr.  Granville— Katerfelto— Colonel  V  erdy 
on  Cavalry  Service— Hiller’s  Recollections  of  Mendelssohn— A  Quiet  Corner  of 
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London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

JL  T}ie  THIRTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES 
is  now  OPEN,  0  Pall  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


“  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR2ETORIUM."  with  “Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”  "Night  of  the  Crucifixion,’’ 
“  Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  Sic — UOltE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Brilliantly  lighted  at  dusk  and  on  dull  days.  Admission.  Is. _ 


TNORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of 

I J  PR7ET 


'JT'HE 


ROLL  CALL. 


THE  ROLL  CALL,  by  Miss 

-A  F.X1 


THOMPSON.— The  Public 

EXHIBITION  of  this  PICTURE  will  COMMENCE  on  Wednesday,  February  17,  at 
the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  168  New  Bond  Street,  and  will  continue  tor  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  The  Private  View  will  take  place  the  two  previous  days.  1  hat  portion  of 
tile  Gallery  which  is  not  occupied  iiy  the  “  Roll  Call  _  will  be  devoted  to  the  Exhibition  ot  a 
Collectiouof  first-class  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  living  and  deceased  Artists  tor  the  purposes 
of  Sale. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


A  RTISTS  and  OWNERS  of  PICTURES  wishing  to  EXHIBIT 

•LA-  can  obtain  further  information  on  early  application,  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickinson 
&  Co.,  31  Ely  Place,  E.C. _ _ _ _ _ - — - 

Brighton  college. 

Patrons. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER.  |  The  Lord  LECONFIELD. 

The  Duke  of  DEVONSHIRE.  I  The  Marquis  of  BRISTOL,  Sic. 

President _ The  Earl  of  CHICHESTER.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Sussex. 

Chairman  of  the  Council — The  Rev.  J.  H.  NORTH.  M.A. 

Princival— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG.  M.A.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s 

Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal — The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Brighton  College  offers  a  liberal  education  for  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. 

The  Classical  Division  is  that  usual  in  public  schools,  having  in  view  the  requirements  ot  the 
Universities  and  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Modern  Division  has  been  organized  with  great  care,  and  provides  a  thorough  liberal  ana 

practical  education  for  Boys  intended  for  business  or  the  active  professions. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory  and  a  well-htted  carpenter’s  shop,  both  superintended  by  qualified 
instructors.  „  _  .  ,  ,  .  . 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Brighton,  the  school-rooms  are  large  and 
well  ventilated,  and  there  is  an  excellent  playground.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Boys  of  delicate  constitution.  , ,  ,  ,  _ 

The  College  is  endowed  with  fifteen  Scholarships,  some  tenable  during  the  Pupils  College 

career,  others  tenable  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Terms  for  Boarders,  80  to  90  Guineas  per  annum,  according  to  age,  or  for  the  Sons  ot  Clergy¬ 
men,  60  to  70  Guineas.  For  Non-boarders,  £22  10s.  to  £31  10s.  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Brighton  College,  Brighton. _ 

HE  EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. 

(By  the  Seaside  and  Sussex  Downs.)  Established  1867. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE.  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  oi  Cambridge,  &c.  &c. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  THOMPSON  PDRTMORE  (First  Classman  in  Classics),  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

The  ensuing  Term  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  21.  Any  information  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Head-Master  or  to  Thomas  Holman,  Secretary,  llurlingharn.  Eastbourne. 

p  L  I  F  T  O  N  C  O  L  L  E  G  E.— S  CHOLARSHIP  S.— 

V.J  TEN  or  more  will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next,  value  £25  to  £50  a  year, 
which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  in  the  case  of  Scholars  who  require  it. — 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. _ _ _ _ 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE 

O  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  £5(1  a  vear.  One  of  £30.  and  One  of  £20,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1875 _ Apply  to  the  BUHSAR,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. _ 

T T nTvERSITY  of ””  CAMBRIDGE— HIGHER  LOCAL 

UJ  EXAMINATIONS.  LONDON  CENTRE  (WOMEN).  June  14.  1875,—Candidatea 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  before  March  5  to  Miss  Prideaux,  Local  Secretary, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall,  E.C.  _ _ _ 

CAMBRIDGE  HOUSE,  MALVERN  WELLS.  —  For  the 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  of  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Reference  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Rev.  E.  1  ursdon  of  1>  ursdon,  and 
others.— For  all  particulars,  address  Lady  Principal. 
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MISS 

ATA  I.  A  ; 


MARY  LEECH’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  RE-OPENED  Monday,  January  2.i,  at  14  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

'THE  Misses  A.  and  K.  LEECH’S  SCHOOL  (late  Belerave 

Monday’  Jinuary  25' at  65  andB6Kcn- 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  INDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

' COLLEGE.  COOPER’S  HILL,  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,  &c  —PUPILS  nrenared 
WRiIG^EY’ M,4”  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  late  R.I.  Military  Coflegc, 
£?.rm*Jly  Examiner  for  Indian  Civil  Engineering  and  Telegraphic  Appointments. 

CoogSt*  I,IlU  CoUege  resulted  in  placing  Dr.  Wuigley's  Pupils  in 
ClaphamSW'  *  45t^’  and  placcs  of  euccessful  Candidates _ Address,  07  High  Street, 

FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

•n?:5?r:-.a„ssls.t-ed  by  ,a  Fam,br1!dCe  IIonours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
tor  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Five 

Competitions8  f°r  ^  Lme‘  Flve  °Ut  °f  Six  have  qualifled  in  the  recent  Woolwich  and  Line 


QNFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE  EXAMINATIONS  for  GIRLS. 

_  t  CAMBRIDGE  M. A.,  First  Class  in  Classical  Honours,  for  many  years  Principal  of 

a  Ladies  College,  Prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above  Examinations.  References.— For  further 
information,  apply  to  M.A. ,  .38  Chancellor  Road,  W.  Dulwich. 


AIRFIELD,  HORNSEY,  near  London,  N. 

rr.  WALTON,  B.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  fc 
Universities. 


Mr.  LANCELOT 

for  the  Public  Schools  and 


ARMY  DIRECT,  CONTROL,  and  WOOLWICH.— Rev.  Dr. 

has  V during  the  last  Twenty  Years  lias  passed  Throe  nundred, 
has  VACANCIES.  Ample  Assistance  in  Sciences,  Classics,  &c _ Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 


TO  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

have  TORFF1  V A P?KrTtJ^TI HNSfTCap(ainr,CHA WNER  ,late  77th  Regiment)  will 
tk yACAIS5^ES  after  the  December  Examinations.  Terms  on  application,  and 
references. —  The  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence,  Alton,  Hants. 


ENGINEERING  PUPIL. — The  BOROUGH  and  WATER 

ENGINEER  of  LIVERPOOL  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL  A 
liberal  education  and  scientific  tastes  indispensable — Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool. 


A  RTISTIC  CARPENTER. — A  GENTLEMAN  wishes  to 
up  old  OakC^bine^f&c!— Apply  ^r^'lL^.^theOld^Iouse^Wimbledorf.6^  emidoycd  workinK 


HYDROPATHY. -SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill 

Physician- Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin. 

For  Invalids  and  those  requiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 

T3RIGHTON.—  BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

„  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coliee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel.  ° 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

i  comfort. 

_ .  r.  . '■  A  “A’''3',’’ 0aI,ne.  i-mnge,ana  Medical  Baths.  Billiard  and  Cnn- 

’ n  a ' C r n  Ruwlmg  Alley  ;  beautiful  Views.  Sea  and  Shipping  'rable-d’ht)te 
6.30  P.M. — Address,  The  Makaoeu.  St.  Lawrcnee-on-Sea,  Ramsgate  lV  -awed  note 


TV  IN  TER  at  the  GRANVILLE. — Replete  with  Home  coi 

’  '  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  and  Medical  Baths.  Billiard  at 
cert  Rooms  ;  American  Bowling  Aliev;  beautiful  Views.  Sen  ,m,l  SkL™  "S 


AfARGATE.— THE  CARLTON, 

X  .  Hotel,  facing  the  Sea,  and  having  a  fine  Open 
received — For  particulars,  address, 


fully  Licensed  Private 

Open  Space  in  the  Rear.  Weekly  Boarders 
ROBERT  K£RR,  Manager. 


T?  DENT  &  CO.,  G1  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

appli^tionTto  Her  J?afe?ty  Urn  QueemlA#^^^^^  ^  (CaSloSues  freBUI'°,1 

Observatory,  Greenwich^V  °3tlninStCr  C'°ck!  and  of  thc  Ncw  sta*'da>’d  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Sole  addresses,  61  Strand.  3 1  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  London. 

FEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  an<l  FURNITURES 

„  ,  ??PST,fADS'  I!(0X  nnd  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very  lar-e  assort 
ment  of  ISO  patterns  on  Show,  from  11s.  (3d.  to  £35.  y  ai'?c  ass01t“ 

"REDDING  Manufactured  on  the  Premises,  and  Warranted  bv 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  J 

For  Bedsteads. 

Best  French  Alva  Mattresses 

Coloured  Wool  ditto . 

Best  Brown  Wool  ditto  . 

Good  White  Wool  ditto  . 

Extra  Super  ditto  . 

Superior  Horse  Hair  ditto 

Extra  Super  ditto  . 

German  Spring . 

Superior  ditto,  Hair  Stuffing 
Feather  Beds,  from  31s.  to 
Pillows,  11s.  6d.  to  18s. 


Width:  3ft. 

...  13s.  f,d.  .. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

..  18s.  fid.  .. 

..  26s.  Od.  .. 

5  ft. 

. .  20s.  fid. 

...  25s.  Od.  .. 

..  29s.  Od. 

••  .. 

..  37s.  Od. 

...  50s.  0d.  .” 

...  12s.  6d.  .. 

..  73s.  0d.  .. 

..  63s.  Od.  .. 

• .  52s.  6(1. 
..  81s.  Od. 
..  69s.  Od. 
..  KM 8.  Od. 
..  748.  Od. 

...  50s.  Od. 

..  CMs.  Od.  .. 

..  87s.  6d.  .. 

Bolsters,  6s.  to  29s.  6d.;  do.  Pillows,  3s.  6d.  to  13s.;  Down 

and  DINING-ROOMS. 


RURNITURE  for  BED-ROOMS  _  — 

ShowC°mPleteSuiteSiQ  Mah<«any'  Fancy  Woods.  Polished  and  Japanned  Deal,  always  on 

FURNITURE  FOR  DINING-ROOMS — An  Assortment  of  Sideboards  Dining-Tables 
Dinner  W  aggons.  Chairs.  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  Dining-room  FurnUnre  ton 
view  in  the  large  Furniture  show-rooms.  Easy  Chairs,  a  large  selection,  from  37s  6d  G  1 
wuTtT m  e'm  S™  !?r*®  a’ii“ew Assortment,  from  47s.  Od.  Catalogues  prat  free 
WILLIAM  S>.  BUR .1  ON. Generali'  urn  islnng  Ironmonger,  by  appointment  toll  ];  n  ,i,» 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing upward  “of  °.)n  flius't  a? 

Vo  !'»S  r  f  ,hll.unr;v?illid,  Siock’  w,th  Llst  of  1>rici!s  and  Rians  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms 
39  Oxford  Street.  W.:  1,  1A,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4.  o,  and  l  perrv's  Place-  and’ 
1  Newman  V  ard,  London  \\  .  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  mostdistaut  parts  of  t  o 

deliver^iTa amall’fixedrate^ *'  tr,flln»-  WILLIAM  S’  win  alwayV u^efta^e 

and 

- 0 — .1  to  every  Purchaser. 

OXFORD  STREET,  Nos.  70,  77,  and  78,  WEST  END,  LONDON 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  CITY  ’  LONDON 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS.  THE  ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS  ’ 
SHEFFIELD.  ’ 


MaPPIN  &  WEBB'S  A  ]  SPOONS  and  FORKS. 

Guaranteed  to  last  Twenty  Years.  A  Written  Guarantee  given  to  every  Purchaser. 


Costly  Illustrated  Catalogues  on  receipt  of  Twelve  Stamps 
Smaller  Edition  post  free. 


JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.  -  The  style  being  peculiarly 

adapted  for  production  by  Machinery,  r  J 

HOWARD  &  SONS, 

CABINET  MANUFACTURERS  BY  STEAM  POWER 
Invite  application  for  Designs  and  Estimates,  which  are  supplied  free  of  char-e  for  ,vp., 
description  of  I  umiture.  Wall  Panelling,  Ceilings,  Fi?e  Plates!  and  Flooring. 
_ Specimens  a.t  25, 26.  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

CLARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  ’NOISELESS  SHUTTERS 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  ThiefProof,  can  be  adapted  to  anvWIniimnmtwn  •  ’ 

LWapoTandeDubHnARK  *  C°-  S“'e  PatCUt^’  Bathb°“a  Plaaq’ 

LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holclmm  a 

Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue^atid  ineiMive^den'ce  "incessant ^stoop’i'ig^Idle'l^afHiiw’or^Vidtiii^ 

Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adanted  for  Indio  A  ar Vt.-tv* 
Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free.  1  tor  iud,a-  A  m°”t  useful  Gilt. 

_ J-  CARTER.  0A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street.  W. 

T  AMPS  and  CANDLES.  —BARCLAY  &  SON 

139  Regent  Street,  London,  ’ 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  m  Her -Mojo., y  the  Queen  and 

si&pen&on 

and  Majolica  Wares,  Brass  and  llepoussi?  Work.  Platina,  silvei  Plate,  Sic.  *  ’  K  ’  Glcn’ 

Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  made  to  order. 


BUTTON’S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

_  GARDENS.  Complete  Collections  £5  5s.  and  £3  3s. 


for  NOBLEMEN’S 

each.  Carriage  Free. 


BUTTON’S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  GENTLEMEN’S 

GARDENS.  Complete  Collections  42s.  and  31s.  6d.  each.  Carriage  Free. 

BUTTON’S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  the  AMATEUR’S 

GARDEN.  Complete  Collections,  21s.  (Carriage  Free),  15s.,  and  12s.  6d.  each. 

BUTTON’S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  the  COTTAGER’S, 

ARTISAN  S,  and  SOLDIER’S  GARDEN.  Collections  at  2s.  6d.  each.  5  dozen  at 
G'hf»=^Cr/u,/'?r  ’  10  dozen.  26s*  I,er  dozen.  20  dozen  at  25s.  per  dozen.  Carriage  Free, 
ine.e  Loiicctions  are  specially  recommended  to  those  interested  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
soldier,  Artisan,  and  Cottager. 


QUTTON’S  “AMATEUR’S  GUIDE”  to  GARDENING. 

_ is.  post  free  ;  gratis  to  customers.  Miniature  Edition,  3d.  post  free. 

gUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  READING. 
TJEATIIERSIDE  NUR  SERIES. 

NURSERIES  (270  ACRES  IN  EXTENT)  NEAR  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

SEED  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  LONDON  DEPOT, 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

CLOSE  TO  THE  MANSION  HOUSE  STATION. 

A  London  Branch  has  j' ust  been  opened  as  above,  where  a  succession  of  Sample  Plants  will 
be  on  view,  and  where  also  the 

FLOWER,  VEGETABLE,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEED 

BUSINESS 

Will  be  carried  on,  and  made  a  special  object. 

The  very  extensive  Stock  is,  this  season,  in  splendid  condition.  It  includes  every  snecie<*  of 
Ornamental  Irees  and  Shrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous  (of  all  sizes).  Fruit  Trees  Rosea 
Rhododendrons,  &c.  ’  • 

Buyers  are  invited  to  visit  the  Nurseries,  at  Bagshot,  to  inspect  and  personally  select  what 
they  require' to  be  sent  to  them  when  removal  is  saie. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  OBTAINABLE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Please  address  orders  to 

THOMAS  THORNTON, 

Heatherside  Nurseries,  BagBhot. 

Forest  Trees,  when  taken  in  quantity,  charged  at  a  proportionately  reduced  price. 
HIGH-CLASS  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  FOR  GENTLEMEN  PAYING  CASH 

T  AWRANCE  D.  PHILLIPS  &  CO., 

COURT  AND  MILITARY  TAILORS, 

13  GEORGE  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

A  Fashionable  Order  Trade  of  thc  highest  class,  established  for  half-a-ccntury  on  the  credit 
system,  but  now  domg  business  exclusively  for  ready  money  payment,  and  supplying  Clothes 
and  Uniforms  of  the  best  quality,  to  Order  onlj',  at  moderate  prices. 

Lists  on  application. 


TT  J .  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier  to  the  Queen,  the  Royal 

,  „  *  Family,  and  the  Courts  of  Europe;  Army,  Navy,  and 'Civil  Outfitter  114 

1L0  Regent  Street,  and  22  Cornhill,  London.  Also  at  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester  •  50  Bold 

Street, Liver-pool  ;  and  39  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

AGENTS  AND  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED.  Wholesale  Entrance— 45  Warwick  Street, 
in  the  rear  o t  the  Regent  Street  Premises,  London.  *™,tr 


FOR  GENTLEMEN.— EVENING  and  MORNING  DRESS 

SUITS  of  the  highest  Finish  and  Fashion.  Speciality  :  Tweed  Sovereign  Paletots,  with 
evtmorable  Sockets ;  if  with  Silk  Lapels,  One  Guiueu.  Waterproof,  yet 


COURT  DRESSES  for  LEVEES  and  DRAWING-ROOMS. 
FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. — Recherche  DESIGNS  in 

and^othei^great^eho^s^  and  Regulation  Suits  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby, 


FOR  LADIES. — SPECIALITIES  in  RIDING-HABITS 

exquisite /y  shaped^ lld  »  Walking  and  Travelling  Costumes;  Promenade  Jackets’ 


TRON  V INE  BINS.  —  VIENNA  MEDAL  awarded  to 

is  tmFufST,£  “•  wr-— 


Street. 


K  J,.N,  A  11  A  N’S  •  L  L  •  WIIISK  Y 

whi&M^ 

Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  **  Kinahan’s .  LL  Whisky” 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


UAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  r  *  DIMEN  rS.—  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distil  gushed 
by  them  Name,  are  compelled  to  CAUTION  the  Public  against  the  inferior  Pro  Sion  s 
nhich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  Goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the 

MTHriff  stSSjSSlSS:  cs!rd,sh  Squarc  tlate  G  Ed™rda  strect’ Portman  Squ^>- aad 


TTARVEY  S  SAUCE.  —  Caution. —  The  Admirers  of  this 

F  I  a'fnpyI  soy  h™rr?.rti?ulKr,lyre?uestcd  t0  observc  that  each  Bottle. prepared  by 
cj.  LAdLjNdY  He  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazu.by.” 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Th?,.“U0R9FSTE,R??rT.E  "  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "The only  Good  8auce  ” 
“■lTa" :&tpERPKPIXSe’’  SAUCE.’ 

orul^old'b’y^ailDealer^'irPsauce^rifrough^ut'th^WorkL  &  BLACK"'ELL,  Loudon. 


JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL,  AND  SUPERIOR 

ESSENCE  OF  ANCHOVIES 

HAS  BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THEM  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED 

YEARS  AT 

107  STRAND  (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STEPS),  LONDON. 

Order  of  your  Grocer,  but  see  that  you  get  “  JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S.” 


TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”_S*an<7artZ. 

The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality."_Food,  Water,  and  A  ir.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassali 
Nine  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


JpOR  ASTHMA  and  DISORDERS  of  the  CHEST  and  LUNG: 

SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 

is  admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  breathing.  loosen  the  phlegm,  abate  fever  nllavin- all  irrit« 
tion  in  the  delicate  and  susceptible  coating  of  the  throat  and  chest,  and  the  inSratin -of tor 
and  vigour  to  the  respiratory  organs,  whereby  they  are  en«Ued  to  di«S5nS 
£5&;h?£thUA  ,°  ?;;croomi.al1  di«™  «y  of  breathing  arising  from  a  SldTfog^rtolpm 
;S@dtdl&ldlOUS  attacks  which  too  often  lay  the  KS 


T\JORMS  in  DOGS. — Important  Testimony  to  the  value  o 

»»  NALDIRE’S  POWDERS.  “Wokingham  Julv  l<rr  rU,.,  ax-,,  ’ 
CV  jrIBAS?rd  "rs  NALDm  E’!ap6t\"lL1Rse  known  them  Vail  in  a  singletoiSalfoef 

OS  hyNBAIffiYSSf  fei„t^nSl^Ct':  Lo’nSS!  2S"  3S'  Cd"  iS"  b>'  al 
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THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

THE  presence  of  the  Queen  at  the  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Session  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  The  Prime 
Minister,  restored  to  health  after  an  il  ness  w  ic  1  < 

some  anxiety,  commands  a  majority  desirous  to  signalize 
its  existence  by  passing  any  creditable  measures  that  m  y 
be  proposed  to  it.  The  Opposition  in  the  Commons,  under  a 
most  respectable  young  nobleman,  is  prepared  to  win  back, 
if  it  can,  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  a  modesty 
of  demeanour  which  will  gradually  instil  the  belief 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  not  nearly  so  black  as  it 
has  been  painted.  There  is  nothing  sensational  m 
the  times,  or  in  the  temper  of  the  public  or  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Quiet  business,  peace,  and  industrious  goodwill 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  With  such  a  state  of  things  the 
Queen’s  Speech  is  in  complete  harmony.  It  has  nothing 
in  it  of  the  style  of  the  Premier  when  he  is  m  his  myste¬ 
rious  or  romantic  vein.  Its  framers  thought  it  sufficient 
that  they  should  make  a  sort  of  inventory  ot  public 
affairs,  and  each  topic  has  been  added  to  the  list  only  to 
be  despatched  in  the  fewest  possibly  words.  The  world  is 
at  peace  with  England,  and  England  is  at  peace  with 
herself.  Foreign  affairs  supply  even  less  food  than  usual, 
and  the  refusal  of  England  to  take  further  part  in  the 
Conferences  on  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War  and  the 
approaching  recognition  of  King  Alfonso,  exhaust  t  e 
little  that  there  is  to  be  said  as  to  other  nations,  l  ie 
o-ood  sense  of  the  Government  in  declining  to  pursue  the 
fi-uitless  or  dangerous  discussions  commenced  at  Brussels 
is  generally  recognized  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Ministry  should  have  thought  fit  to  suggest  language 
rather  justificatory  of  themselves  than  encouraging  or 
complimentary  to  those  Powers  who  are  willing  to 
take  part  in  further  Conferences.  No  impartial  critic 
can  doubt  that  at  Brussels  important  principles  were 
involved,  that  widely  divergent  opinions  were  expressed, 
and  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  _  these  diver¬ 
gent  opinions  will  be  reconciled.  In  plain  language, 
further  Conferences  on  the  Laws  of  War  seemed  likely 
to  do  much  more  harm  than  good ;  and  as  this  was 
the  judgment  at  which  the  Cabinet  had  arrived,  it 
was  advisable,  even  at  the  cost  of  damping  the  energies  of 
those  who  will  attend  in  the  absence  of  England  to 
explain  clearly  why  England  found  herself  compelled  to 
refuse  the  invitation  of  a  Power  which  she  has  no  wish  to 
gratuitously  slight  or  offend.  The  suppression  of  the  East 
African  slave  trade,  the  reconciliation  of  China  and 
Japan — due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
English  representative  at  Pekin — the  establishment  of  a  new 
Government  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  acquisition  of  lji,  an 
the  happy  termination  of  the  struggle  to  avert  the  worst 
consequences  of  famine  in  India,  were  all  subjects  on  wmc 
the  present  Ministry  might  touch  with  natural  satisfaction , 
and  it  is  something  to  their  credit  that  they  have  treated 
this  obvious  part  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  so  as  neither  to 
magnify  what  has  been  done  by  useless  rhetoric,  noi  to 
take  more  personal  credit  to  themselves,  as  distinguished 
from  their  predecessors  and  subordinates,  than  is  unques¬ 
tionably  their  due. 

It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  that  he  is  able,  in  spite  of  the  risks  to  which  his  last 
Budget  was  reasonably  thought  to  expose  him,  to  make 
the  Royal  Speech  declare  that  the  condition  of  the 


finances  is  satisfactory.  Against  a  diminishing  trade 
there  is  to  be  set  an  excellent  harvest,  and  in  one  way 
or  other  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  m  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  “  those  articles 
“  which  contribute  to  the  revenue,”  as  beer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco  are  styled  in  a  pleasing  paraphrase  suited  to  Royal 
lips.  All  that  relates  to  foreign  countries,  to  our  colonies, 
and  to  the  state  of  the  finances  was,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  so  much  a  matter  of  inevitable  form,  that  it  is 
only  when  it  is  over,  and  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
for  the  coming  Session  are  indicated,  that  such  interest  as 
attaches  to  the  Speech  can  be  said  to  begin.  No  one  can 
say  that  the  Ministry  has  not  cut  out  enough  work  tor 
itself.  No  one  measure,  except  the  Judicature  Bill,  is  in 
itself  a  great  measure  ;  but  it  will  severely  tax  the  industry, 
the  tact,  and  the  patience  of  the  Cabinet  to  get  the 
measures  it  shadows  forth  passed  into  law.  lhe  Bill  lor 
simplifying  the  Transfer  of  Land,  which  was  sacrificed 
last  Session  to  the  religious  zeal  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  will  of  course  be  again  introduced  lhe  old 
pledges  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  distinguish  himself,  when  he  had 
a  chance,  in  the  character  of  a  sanitary  reformer  are  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  introduction  of  no  less  than  three 
measures;  and  if  he  can  really  manage  to  secure  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  large  towns, 
the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  sanitary  laws,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  lie  will  have 
fairly  earned  a  large  share  of  public  gratitude.  Friendly 
Societies  and  merchant  shipping  are  also  to  receive  the 
attention  they  so  much  need.  But  this  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  gigantic  task  which  the  Government 
proposes  to  accomplish.  It  is  unsparing  m  its  de¬ 
mands  on  itself  and  on  Parliament.  There  are  no  less 
than  five  other  subjects  with  which  it  proposes  to 
deal,  and  these  are  all  subjects  difficult  m  themselves, 
and  sure  to  provoke  lively  and  protracted  contro¬ 
versies.  It  invites  Parliament  to  consider  whether  some 
of  the  Acts  for  the  Preservation  of  Peace  in  Ireland  may 
not  now  be  dispensed  with,  and  we  shall  once  more  have 
to  walk  over  the  hot  ashes  below  which  the  interminable 
wrongs  of  Ireland  lie  sleeping.  An  opening  is  to  be  given 
for  the  amplest  discussion  of  the  delicate  question  whether 
persons  who  habitually  amuse  themselves  by  kicking  their 
wives  and  neighbours  are  likely  to  be  deterred,  demoralized, 
or  reformed,  by  the  lash.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
introduce  into  the  system  of  English  justice  a  personage 
who  has  been  hitherto  very  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Public  Prosecutor.  Trade  conspiracies  and 
agricultural  tenancies  are  also  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
a  Parliament  which,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  indefatigable.  Altogether  the  list  of  proposed 
measures  is  a  very  long  one,  and  the  work  of  Ministers  in 
carrying  them,  and  of  Lord  Hartington  m  understand- 
mo-  them  and  in  watching  their  progress,  promises  to  be 
severe.  All  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that,  it 
even  a  fair  proportion  of  them  are  carried,  Parliament 
will  greatly  need  and  have  well  earned  its  rest  when 
February  has  at  length  been  succeeded  by  August. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  Bills  must  mainly  depend 
on  the  mode  in  which  they  are  drawn,  and  on  the  mastery 
of  their  contents  which  is  possessed  by  the  Ministers  who 
have  charge  of  them.  They  are  almost  all  of  them  Bills  on 
which  every  one  can  find  plenty  to  say,  and  will  think 
himself  entitled  to  speak  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
not  party  measures  will  necessarily  tend  to  relax  the  disci- 
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pline  of  the  Government  over  its  supporters.  Vague  and 
inaccurate  language  in  the  drafts,  and  a  feeble  wish  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  House  and 
take  counsel  from  every  one,  will  soon  use  up  the  hours 
of  the  Session  which  seem  so  many  before  the  Session  has 
begun,  and  are  found  to  be  so  few  as  it  is  wearing 
away. 


THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

npHE  harmony  which  Mr.  Bright  and  the  other  speakers 
at  the  Reform  Club  attributed  to  the  Liberal  party 
was  curiously  illustrated  in  the  preliminary  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  party,  or  some  of  its  more  active  managers, 
having  determined  to  elect  a  leader  by  a  general  vote,  one 
or  two  dissentient  sections,  and  perhaps  more  than  one 
member  of  the  late  Cabinet,  immediately  announced  that 
they  would  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority 
unless  it  approved  itself  to  their  judgment.  The  more 
acrimonious  Nonconformists  resent  Mr.  Forster’s  alleged 
leaning  to  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  moderate  Liberals, 
with  better  reason,  objected  to  the  selection  of  a  Radical. 
It  has  been  urged  with  much  force  that  the  section  of  a 
party  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  opinions  of  the 
common  opponent  must  necessarily  direct  the  combined 
action  of  the  whole  body.  The  principle  has  lately  received 
signal  recognition  in  the  French  Assembly.  The  Extreme 
Left  has  with  great  advantage  to  the  common  cause  intrusted 
the  entire  conduct  of  the  debate  on  the  Constitutional  Laws 
to  the  Left  Centre.  M.  Louis  Blanc  himself  and  his  few 
fanatical  followers  have  been  induced  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  those  Republicans  who  have  the  nearest 
affinity  with  the  supporters  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
debateable  land  which  lies  on  the  frontiers  of  parties  obvi¬ 
ously  furnishes  the  only  possible  supply  of  proselytes  or 
deserters.  If  M.  Gajibetta  had  ostensibly  taken  a  chief 
part  in  the  late  struggle,  the  party  with  which  he  is  allied 
would  never  have  obtained  its  doubtful  victory.  In 
England,  as  in  France,  the  Radicals  will  approve  any 
measure  which  the  Whigs  may  he  inclined  to  promote ; 
but  they  have  other  objects  of  their  own  to  which  the 
moderate  Liberals  are  strongly  opposed.  Neutral  and 
hesitating  politicians  may  sometimes  be  won  over  to  a 
policy  which  approximates  to  that  of  their  own  party.  It 
is  notorious  that  for  many  years  the  successive  leaders  of 
the  Conservatives  have  been  comparatively  lax  in  their 
adherence  to  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  party.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  detested  the  name  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Liberalism,  conceded  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
aided  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Peel  was  regarded 
by  his  followers  with  suspicion  long  before  he  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  traitor  ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  troubled 
himself  to  affect  serious  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  which  he 
is  officially  the  champion.  It  was  highly  expedient  to 
elect  a  moderate  Liberal  for  the  post  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  before  his  retirement  almost  made  untenable  by  his 
increasing  tendency  to  extreme  opinions.  Although  Mr. 
Bright  may  be  considered  the  first  member  of  the  party  in 
Parliamentary  rank,  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  leader, 
if  he  had  been  inclined  to  accept  it,  would  at  once  have 
broken  up  the  party. 

Mr.  Forster’s  retirement  was  well-timed  and  graceful, 
but  it  was  also  unavoidable.  It  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with  effect  after 
encountering  the  opposition  of  some  former  colleagues  and 
of  an  active  and  pugnacious  section  of  the  party.  A  con¬ 
tested  election  among  friends  is  unseemly ;  and  some  of 
Mr.  Eoester’s  opponents  were  not  so  much  supporters  of 
his  rival  as  political  enemies  of  himself.  As  the  result 
proved,  those  who  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Forster  are 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  selection  of  Lord  Haetington,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  same  tolerance  would  not  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  converse  case.  Some  surprise  has  naturally 
been  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Mr.  Forster 
and  his  withdrawal  in  any  of  the  speeches  which  preceded 
Mr.  Morley’s.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  the  mention 
of  inveterate  resentments  and  irreconcilable  differences 
would  have  furnished  an  awkward  comment  on  repeated 
boasts  of  unity.  Mr.  Forster  may  be  reasonably  proud  of 
having  been  thought  by  a  large  section  of  the  party  the 
fittest  successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Having  entered  Par¬ 
liament  in  middle  life,  Mr.  Forster  has  by  his  own  merits 
acquired  an  influence  and  popularity  which  are  com¬ 


monly  reserved  for  more  regularly  trained  statesmen* 
The  choice  of  Lord  Hartington  was  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  probably  the  best  that  could  be  made ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  only  one  of  his  former  colleagues  should 
have  been  seriously  thought  of  as  a  competitor.  Mr.  Lowe 
is  in  mere  intellectual  ability  undoubtedly  superior  to  any 
Commoner  in  the  late  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself ;  but  if  there  had 
been  no  other  impediment  to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Lowe,  his 
antagonism  to  the  section  of  the  party  which  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Bright  would  have  furnished  a  conclusive  objection. 
Though  the  electors  of  the  University  of  London  have 
done  themselves  credit  by  recognizing  Mr.  Lowe’s  great 
ability  and  partial  Liberalism,  the  former  supporters  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  are  probably  almost  as  unwilling  as 
Lord  Russell  himself  to  forgive  their  most  formidable- 
opponent.  Under  the  easy  rule  of  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Lowe  may  have  opportunities  of  proving  that 
he  is  the  most  competent  antagonist  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 

raeli.  It  might  have  seemed  invidious  to  prefer  Mr. 
Forster  to  Mr.  Lowe,  but  there  is  no  shock  to  self-esteem 
in  deferring  to  the  claims  of  rank.  Where  the  chief  or  the 
heir  of  a  great  aristocratic  House  happens  to  be 

enlightened  and  able,  he  possesses  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  ought  on  occasion  to  be  employed  in  the 

public  service.  Ancient  Republics  sometimes  conciliated 
or  averted  envy  by  disposing  of  public  offices  by  lot.  Re¬ 
cognition  of  the  chance  of  birth  is  another  mode  of  appealing 
to  Fortune. 

Lord  Hartington  has  held  Cabinet  rank  sinee  1865. 
Soon  after  the  formation  of  his  Ministry  Lord  Russell 
caused  some  surprise  by  offering  a  Cabinet  office  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was  then  only  a  young  and  promising 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr..  Forster  had 
stronger  claims  on  the  party  and  a  higher  position  in 
the  House,  but  Lord  Russeli  showed  discrimination  in 
appreciating  Mr.  Goschen’s  merits,  though  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  his  promotion  ought  to  have  been  more 
gradual.  When,  six  weeks  afterwards,  Lord  Russell  made 
Lord  Hartington  a  Cabinet  Minister,  cynical  observers 
thought  that  they  had  discovered  the  reason  of  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Goschen.  The  Prime  Minister  perhaps  reflected 
that  the  claims  of  the  middle  class  had  been  libfeially  re¬ 
cognized,  and  felt  confident  that  no  one  could  then  object 
to  the  admission  of  an  hereditary  Whig  into  the  circle 
which  his  ancestors  had  adorned.  More  than  fifty 
years  before  Lord  Russell  had  returned  thanks  for 
a  toast  in  which  the  Houses  of  Russell  and  Caven¬ 
dish  were  associated  with  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom.  It  must  have  been  pleasant  for  a  Prime 
Minister  of  the  name  of  Russell  to  make  a  Cavendish 
his  colleague.  Lord  Hartington  has  on  the  whole  jus¬ 
tified  the  choice  of  his  discerning  patron.  He  is  a 
respectable  administrator,  and  his  speeches  display  good 
sense,  though  lie  has  never  affected  to  be  an  orator.  It 
would  seem  that  when  he  is  not  officially  bound  to  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  he  pays  the  subject 
but  cursory  attention.  At  Lewes  he  betrayed  an  imperfect 
recollection  of  a  blunder  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s,  and  an  ignorance 
of  Ministerial  plans  which  might  have  been  dispelled  by 
an  assiduous  study  of  the  newspapers  ;  but  in  the  same 
speech  he  did  something  t’o  reassure  alarmists  wbo  may 
have  thought  the  Liberal  party  was  still  subject  to  the 
vehement  impulses  which  actuated  Mr.  Gladstone.  With¬ 
out  unnecessarily  entering  into  controversy  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton  professed  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bright’s  view’s  on 
Disestablishment,  and  he  recommended  the  party  to  wait 
and  watch  the  Government  instead  of  hastily  devising  a 
policy  of  its  own.  Neither  opinion  is  eminently  original  : 
but  it  is  well  that  the  Liberal  leader  should  possess  good 
sense  and  moderation.  Lord  Hartington  is  rewarded  by 
Mr.  Bright’s  assurance  that  the  party  is  tolerably  unani¬ 
mous,  though  one  of  its  sections,  headed  by  Mr.  Bright 
himself,  is  bent  on  a  great  social  and  political  change  of 
which  the  majority  and  its  chosen  leader  steadily  dis¬ 
approve. 

Lord  Hartington  is  not  likely  to  be  an  active  promoter 
of  revolutionary  measures.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when,  a  few* 
years  ago,  he  suddenly  found  it  convenient  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  Ballot,  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  to 
Lord  Hartington,  whose  equanimity  was  perhaps  not 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  failure  which  he  incurred.  In  a 
subsequent  Session  the  Government  had  resolved  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  measure  in  earnest ;  and  consequently  Mr.  Forster 
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Tvas  charged  with  the  introduction  and  defence  of  the  Bill. 
In  the  last  Session  Mr.  Forster  was  the  principal  sup¬ 
porter  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Bill  for  the  extension  of  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  to  the  counties.  No  politician  has  been  more 
consistent  in  his  advocacy  of  measures  for  increasing  the 
power'  of  the  numerical  majority,  although  he  has  never 
shared  the  jealousy  of  aristocratic  privileges  which  is  felt 
bv  some  of  his  political  allies.  For  the  present,  public 
opinion  is  not  favourable  to  fresh  constitutional  changes. 
There  is  great  advantage  in  the  temper  and  mode  of  think¬ 
ing-  which  find  expression  in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Har¬ 
tington.  A  coalition  will  almost  certainly  take  place 
hereafter  between  the  moderate  Liberals  and  the  less 
reactionary  section  of  the  Conservatives;  but  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  ihe 
threat  Whig  families  have  done  good  service  to  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  pressure  which  they  have  for  some  genera¬ 
tions  placed  on  their  political  allies.  As  opponents  they 
would  often  have  been  unable  to  resist  what  they  have  had 
sufficient  influence  to  prevent.  The  mixture  of  classes  and 
interests  in  political  parties  offers  a  better  security  against 
extremes  than  any  artificial  contrivances  for  readjusting 
electoral  power.  The  heir  of  a  powerful  family  has  a 
natural  repugnance  to  violent  change,  and  can  best  give 
effect  to  his  instinct  when  he  is  known  not  to  be  a  bigot. 
Lord  Hartington  was  fairly  warned  by  Mr.  Villiers  and 
Yfr  Bright  that  he  must  leave  his  supporters  a  laige 
margin  of  open  questions.  He  has  no  power,  and  probably 
no  inclination,  to  prevent  the  extreme  Liberals  from  pro¬ 
posing  the  measures  which  they  think  desirable,  but  he  can 
take  care  that  the  promoters  of  special  agitations  are  not 
allowed  to  use  the  regular  machinery  of  the  party.  Lord 
Bussell  has  lately  recorded  Mr.  Tierney’s  refusal  to  allow 
him  the  advantage  of  party  circulars  in  support  of  his  early 
schemes  of  Reform.  Lord  Hartington  will  have  many 
opportunities  of  exercising  similar  discretion. 


THE  WALLON  CONSTITUTION. 

fjlHE  proverb  that  when  things  come  to  the  worst  they 
JL  must,  mend  seems  about  to  receive  fresh  confirmation 
from  the  action  of  the  French  Assembly.  The  difficulty  of 
deriving  any  consolation  from  it  up  to  this  time  has  lain  in 
the  facT  that,  things  had  so  often  come  to  what  looked  like 
the  worst  without  mending.  Perhaps  the  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  of  French  parties  has  in  each  case  told  them  that  there 
was  a  lower  depth  which  they  had  not  yet  reached,  and 
that  so  great  a  nation  must  go  further  into  the  Slough  of 
Despond  than  would  be  required  of  less  conspicuous  agents 
of  civilization.  At  all  events,  each  time  that  it  has  seemed 
impossible  that  France  could  exist  any  longer  without 
coming  to  some  conclusion  as  to  her  Constitution  and 
Government,  appearances  have  been  proved  to  be  wrong, 
and  the  Assembly  and  the  country  have  managed  to  get 
on  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  before.  Every  party  in 
the  Chamber,  so  far  as  outsiders  could  judge,  had  been 
hopelessly  demoralized  by  the  failure  o£  one  attempt 
at  compromise  after  another.  The  old  majority  had 
been  broken  up,  and  the  fragments  of  it  had  alter¬ 
nately  spent  their  strength  in  trying  to  piece  them¬ 
selves  together,  and  in  distributing  the  blame  of  their  ill 
success.  The  Left  Centre  had  met  the  fate  of  most 
prophets  who  cannot  get  listened  to,  and  had  begun  to 
distrust  their  own  policy  because  they  could  find  no  one 
else  to  trust  it.  The  Left  had  become  weary  ot  its  tardily 
acquired  moderation,  had  shown  signs  of  repudiating  M. 
Gajibetta’s  leadership,  and  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
done  its  best  to  alienate  moderate  politicians  out  of  doors. 
The  Bonapartists  had  naturally  been  encouraged  by  the 
general  discomfiture  of  their  enemies,  and  had  lost  that 
sense  of  caution  which  had  stojod  them  in  such  good  stead 
in  the  first  year  after  the  war.  Down  to  the  Saturday  of 
last  week  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  im¬ 
provement  visible.  Friday  was  spent  in  rejecting  the 
amendment  of  the  Left  Centre,  which  had  been  so  ably 
defended  by  M.  Laboulaye.  Its  supporters  could 
only  bring  together  335  deputies — of  whom  six  were 
obtained  at  the  last  moment,  and  could  not  have 
been  trusted  to  vote  a  second  time  in  the  same  sense 
— while  359  votes  were  given  against  it.  This  result 
had  been  expected  by  everybody,  and  everybody,  except 
perhaps  a  very  few  party  leaders,  thought  that  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  Constitution  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 


rejection  of  several  others.  Saturday  told  a  different 
story. 

The  apostle  of  reconciliation  was  suddenly  disclosed  in  the 
person  of  M.  Wallon,  a  deputy  who  until  then  had  not  been 
known  in  the  Assembly,  but  who  is  perhaps  destined  to 
have  his  name  indissolubly  associated  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  history  of  France.  The  Laboulaye  scheme  had  come 
to  nothing,  because  it  could  not  gain  any  support  from  the 
Right  Centre.  The  Wallon  scheme  contrived  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  Instead  of  securing  only  335  votes  againso 
359,  it  secured  353  votes’against  352.  The  difference 
between  the  division  lists  on  the  two  days  is  small,  but 
decisive.  The  difference  between  the  amendments  which 
called  them  forth  was  equally  decisive  and  still  smaller. 
M.  Laboulaye  had  asked  the  Assembly  to  say  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  consists  of  a  President  and 
two  Chambers.  The  Right  Centre  could  not  persuade 
themselves  to  say  words  so  dreadful  as  that  t  ie  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  consists  of  anything.  M.  Wallon 
proposed  to  assume  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
consists  of  certain  elements,  and  to  begin  without  any  pre¬ 
face  by  determining  how  these  elements  are  obtained. 
This  compromise  gave  a  part  of  the  Right  Centre  the 
opportunity  they  wanted.  They  had  got  over  their  objec¬ 
tion  to  organizing  the  Republic,  but  they  could  not  get 
over  their  objection  to  seeing  what  they  were  doing 
described  in  plain  words.  Luck  or  insight  led  M.  Yv  allox 
to  suggest  that  they  should  do  it  without  describing  it, 
and  this  happy  thought  gained  a  majority  of  one  in  favour 
of  the  Republic.  For  there  was  no  doubt  that,  M.  Yv  ai.lox 
amendment,  supposing  it  to  be  finally  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  did  establish  the  Republic.  ^  It  provided 
for  the  transmission  of  power  either  to  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  for  a  new  term  or  to  some  one  else.  This  was 
exactly  what  until  then  no  member  of  the  Right  Centre 
had  been  willing  to  contemplate.  To  make  any  definite 
arrangement  for  the  vesting-  of  Marshal  MacMahon  s 
powers  in  another  President,  or  for  their  revesting  in 
himself,  was  to  give  up  the  dream  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Septennate  the  Marshal  would  by  some  unexplained,  but 
as  it  was  hoped  natural,  process  hand  over  the  supreme 
power  to  the  legitimate  King.  Perhaps  there  would  have 
been  no  disruption  of  the  Right  Centre  even  now,  had  it 
not  been  for  Marshal  Canrobert’s  letter  to  the  electors  ol 
the  Lot.  But  the  discovery  that  there  was  a  Marshal  of 
France  cherishing  “  a  profound  respect  for  the  fallen 
“  Empire,”  preserving  his  faith  “  in  the  direct  expression 
“  of  the  national  will,”  and  persuaded  that  in  the  troubled 
times  through  which  France  is  passing,  “  when  the  army 
“  is  the  only  defence  of  calmness,  security,  and  the 
“  national  independence,  its  children  ought  not  to  engage 
“  in  the  dangerous  contests  of  speech-making,  was 
very  well  calculated  to  startle  them.  I  here  was  the 
true  ring  of  Imperialism  about  Marshal  Canrobert’s 
phrases.  °  Contempt  for  Parliamentary  government  as 
compared  with  government  by  plebiscite,  reliance  on  the 
army  as  the  sole  guarantee  of  public  oi'der,  aud  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  army  rather  than  with  the 
Assembly,  made  up  a  really  alarming  manifesto.  The 
Orleanists  differ  from  the  Legitimists  in  preferring  the 
Republic  to  the  Empire,  supposing  the  choice  to  lie 
between  the  two  ;  and  the  conviction  that  the  choice  has 
been  thus  narrowed  probably  determined  the  scanty 
secession  which  promises  to  make  M.  Wallon  the  author 
of  a  new  Constitution. 

When  the  tide  had  once  turned,  it  rose  with  immense 
rapidity.  On  Monday  the  clause  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Thirty,  giving  Marshal  MacMahon  the  right  of 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  providing  for 
new  elections  within  six  months,  came  on  for  consideration. 
M.  Wallon  stood  ready  with  a  new  amendment.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  the  right  of  dissolution  to  the  President  for 
the  time  being,  to  make  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
necessary  to  its  exercise,  and  to  order  new  elections 
within  three  months.  The.  amendment  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  The  Committee  at  once 
rejected  it,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Assembly  had  to 
decide  whether  to  side  with  the  Committee  or  with 
M.  Wallon.  A  far  more  decisive  issue  was  thus  raised 
than  had  been  raised  by  M.  Wallon’s  former  amendment. 
All  parties  in  the  Assembly  now  knew  exactly  how  the 
question  stood.  The  Republic  had  been  voted  by  a  majority 
of  one.  If  after  this  the  Assembly  gave  the  right  of  disso¬ 
lution  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  not  to  Marshal 
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MacMahon  personally,  it  would  with  its  eyes  open  confirm 
the  vote  of  the  previous  Saturday.  This  was  plainly  put 
to  the  deputies  by  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld-Bissaccia. 
They  had,  ho  said,  two  alternatives  before  them— either  to 
give  the  right  of  dissolution  to  all  Presidents,  which  would 
amount  to  establishing  the  Republic  ;  or  to  give  the  right 
to  Marshal  MacMahon,  which  would  be  merely  accord¬ 
ing  him  a  fresh  expression  of  their  confidence  in  him  per¬ 
sonally.  The  proposal  to  make  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  President’s  right 
was  equally  important  for  another  reason.  It  was  known 
that  the  Left  Centre  would  only  consent  to  a  Republican 
Constitution  on  condition  that  it  comprised  a  Second 
Chamber,  but  it  was  not  known  positively  whether  the 
Left  would  consent  to  vote  a  Second  Chamber.  If  they 
refused,  the  whole  Constitution  might  be  shipwrecked 
by  a  combination  of  the  Extremes  against  the  Centres. 
The  proposal  to  vest  certain  powers  in  the  Senate  commits 
its  supporters  to  the  principle  of  a  Second  Chamber.  The 
willingness  of  the  Right  Centre  seceders  to  constitute 
the  Republic  and  the  willingness  of  the  Left  to  accept 
a  Second  Chamber  were  thus  to  be  tested  by  one 
and  the  same  amendment.  A  vote  was  first  taken  on  the 
question  whether  priority  should  be  given  to  M.  Wallon’s 
proposal  or  to  a  proposal  identical  in  substance  with  that  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirty.  In  this  division  the  majority  of 
one  grew  to  a  majority  of  eight.  This  showed  that  the 
Republican  party  was  gaining  ground  in  the  Right  Centre, 
and  from  that  moment  the  Right  Centre  leaders  gave  up  the 
struggle.  When  M.  Wallon’s  amendment  was  put  to  the 
vote,  the  numbers  were  449  for  it  and  249  against  it.  It 
is  too  soon  to  calculate  what  effect  this  unforeseen  series  of 
divisions  will  exercise  upon  the  attitude  and  composition 
of  French  parties. 


SPAIN. 

SINCE  the  English  Restoration  of  1660  no  similar 
political  change  has  been  effected  so  smoothly  as  the 
establishment  of  Alfonso  XII.  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
His  envoys  have  been  admitted  to  audience  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  the  recognition 
which  was  withheld  from  the  Republic,  and  but  tardily 
accorded  to  Marshal  Serrano,  is  only  delayed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  arrangement  that  Austria  is  to  take  the 
first  step.  It  is  understood  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
will  unite  with  the  other  great  Powers  in  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  restored  dynasty.  The  young  King  has 
been  advised  to  deduce  his  title  from  the  abdication  of  his 
mother  in  his  favour,  rather  than  from  the  national  choice, 
which  indeed  was  only  expressed  by  the  army.  Few 
of  his  subjects  will  appreciate  his  promise  of  emulating  the 
earlier  Alfonsos  who  reigned  when  a  part  of  the  present 
Spanish  monarchy  belonged  to  Moorish  Kings  ;  but  when 
members  of  the  French  Assembly  contrast  with  the  mis¬ 
carriages  of  the  Revolution  the  heroic  exploits  of  French 
Kings  who  were  contemporary  with  the  Plantagenets,  it 
may  perhaps  not  be  thought  irrelevant  for  a  Spaniard 
to  find  objects  of  emulation  in  the  early  history  of 
Castile  or  of  Aragon.  The  only  Royal  approval  which 
is  withheld  is  that  of  a  de  jure  potentate.  The  Count 
of  Chambord  naturally  reads  history  through  French 
glasses,  and  he  cannot  understand  a  legitimate  title 
which  is  not  deduced  according  to  the  traditions  of 
France.  The  Roman  Court,  notwithstanding  the  per¬ 
sonal  regard  of  the  Pope  for  his  godson,  is  in  consider¬ 
able  embarrassment  when  it  has  to  choose  between  two 
equally  orthodox  rivals.  The  temporal  or  hereditary  claims 
of  'Alfonso  are  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  his  cousin;  but 
the  Church  was  in  some  degree  pledged  to  Don  Carlos 
when  his  forces  were  arrayed  against  a  godless  Republic. 
There  is  a  certain  awkwardness  in  transferring  the  Pope’s 
support  to  Don  Alfonso  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  King 
in  possession  can  def  more  for  the  good  cause  than  a  mere 
Pretender.  An  official  journal  accordingly  announces  in 
many  words  that  the  Pope  is  not  precluded  from  supporting 
Don  Alfonso,  although  he  still  cherishes  a  warm  regard  for 
Don  Carlos.  It  is  probably  supposed  that  the  young  King 
will  bid  higher  for  a  decisive  preference  than  if  it  were 
in  the  first  instance  gratuitously  accorded.  For  the  present 
the  moderate  section  of  the  Ministry  has  checked  all 
the  attempts  of  the  clergy  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
system  of  intolerance.  The  King’s  reiterated  declarations 


that  he  is  not  less  Catholic  than  his  ancestors  are  imme¬ 
diately  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carlist  pro¬ 
vinces.  At  Madrid  the  Protestant  journals  which  were 
suppressed  have  been  allowed  to  reappear,  and  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
public  worship.  Neither  the  Austrian  nor  the  French 
dynasty  of  Spain  could  have  imagined  the  laxity  which  is 
familiar  to  modern  experience.  It  seems  that  there  has 
been  some  disagreement,  which  is  not  fully  explained,  be¬ 
tween  the  Minister  of  Worship  and  his  colleagues.  The 
declaration  attributed  to  the  King  that  he  would  never 
reappoint  a  Minister  who  had  once  resigned  must  have 
been  inaccurately  reported.  The  best  proof  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Liberal  section  of  the  Ministry  is  at  present 
in  the  ascendant  may  be  found  in  the  cordiality  of  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  English  Minister. 

If  the  campaign  in  the  North  should  prove  to  be  deci¬ 
sive  and  final,  the  King  will  derive  permanent  advantage 
from  the  coincidence  of  his  accession  with  the  return  of 
peace.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
conflicting  rumours  as  to  the  persistence  of  the  Carlist 
leaders  or  their  inclination  to  yield.  Don  Carlos  will  be 
but  little  injured  by  the  republication  in  a  French  journal 
of  his  father’s  abdication  in  favour  of  Isabella.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  no  life  tenant  of  a  throne  can 
surrender  the  rights  of  his  successors.  If  Don  Juan  of 
Bourbon  had  been  actually  King,  he  might  at  his  pleasure 
have  abandoned  the  throne,  but  his  title  would  instantly 
have  devolved  on  his  eldest  son  and  undoubted  heir.  Some 
political  dreamers  have  at  various  times  suggested  that  the 
Count  of  Chambord  should  adopt  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
as  his  heir,  but  legitimate  kings  possess  rights  to  exercise 
and  not  to  give  away.  Ferdinand  YII.  asked  the  aid  of 
the  Cortes  because,  although  he  had  been  an  unscrupulous 
despot,  he  well  knew  that  a  change  in  the  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  could  not  be  accomplished  by  his  own  prerogative. 
Don  Carlos  has  no  reason  to  prefer  his  cousin  to  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Government,  but  many  of  his  followers  may  think 
it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  sacrifices  which  they 
have  hitherto  made,  when  both  claimants  of  the  throne 
are  equally  religious  and  equally  anxious  to  guarantee 
provincial  privileges.  The  season  of  active  military  opera¬ 
tions  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  the  national  army  has  been  largely  reinforced. 
Moriones  and  Primo  di  Rivera  have  probably  by  this  time 
effectually  relieved  Pampeluna,  and  their  success  may  lead 
to  a  convention  by  which  the  war  may  be  brought  to  an 
end.  It  may  perhaps  be  prudent  to  grant  liberal  terms  to 
the  Carlist  officers,  who  will  stipulate  for  the  preservation 
of  their  military  rank.  Some  of  them  were  provoked  into 
joining  the  insurrection  by  the  folly  of  the  Liberal  Ministers 
of  Amadeo  and  of  their  Republican  successors.  In  general 
mutiny  and  laxity  of  discipline  ought  to  be  regarded  as  un¬ 
pardonable  offences,  but  the  confused  state  of  parties  and 
of  political  morality  during  the  last  six  years  might  excuse 
for  once  a  neglect  of  ordinary  rules.  If  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  can  be  decorously  bought  off,  the  Carlist 
soldiers  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  termination  of 
the  risks  and  hardships  of  war.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Don  Carlos  and  his  brother  are  open  to  a  compromise  by 
which  they  might  be  recognized  as  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
In  any  negotiation  for  the  purpose  it  will  be  remembered 
that  they  dispose  only  of  a  life  interest  in  a  divine  and  un¬ 
alienable  right;  but  if  the  civil  war  is  effectually  ended  for 
a  time,  it  will  scarcely  revive  until  it  is  facilitated  by 
another  revolution.  After  the  surrender  of  Maroto  at 
Bergara,  the  successive  Pretenders  never  succeeded  in 
raising  a  serious  insurrection  until  the  ill-advised  depo¬ 
sition  of  Isabella  left  the  throne  of  Spain  open  to  a 
scramble. 

For  the  present  Alfonso  XII.  has  a  safer  tenure  of 
power  than  any  of  his  recept  predecessors.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  chimeras  of  fifty  years  ago  are  discredited  in  Spain 
even  more  completely  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  young  King  will  imitate 
the  tyranny  by  which  Ferdinand  VII.  almost  justified  the 
subsequent  follies  of  the  Liberal  party.  Even  if  there  were 
any  reason  for  attributing  to  a  promising  young  prince 
the  base  and  cruel  disposition  of  his  grandfather,  a  King 
who  is,  like  Ferdinand  in  1821,  virtually  dethroned,  has 
no  longer  a  Holy  Alliance  to  which  he  can  appeal.  Even 
the  Royal  office  is  now  in  some  degree  held  on  condition 
of  good  behaviour,  although  it  is  a  great  security  to 
be  safe  against  competition.  The  Republicans,  although 
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they  were  for  a  few  months  allowed  to  administer  the 
Government,  are  even  weaker  than  at  the  time  when  Prim 
asserted  that  there  were  no  Republicans  in  Spain.  .  A 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  lately  published  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  a  conversation  with  the  most  brilliant 
and  thnmost  upright  member  of  the  party.  It  seems  that 
Seiior  Castelar,  though  he  considers  himself  debarred  from 
employment  under  a  Monarchy,  candidly  recognizes  the 
failure  of  the  experiment  which  he  has  spent  his  life  iu  pro¬ 
moting.  He  speaks  with  just  indignation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Jacobins  of  the  great  towns  with  whom  he  was  formerly 
allied,  and  of  the  wild  attempts  at  disruption  by  which  his 
own  faction  of  Federalists  attempted  to  realize  the  theories 
which  he  had  preached.  Still  a  Republican,  Castelar 
admits  that  the  triumph  of  his  doctrines  is  for  the  present 
impossible ;  but,  with  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  sect 
in  which  he  has  been  trained,  he  fails  to  draw  the  obvious 
inference  that  it  is  his  duty  to  acquiesce  in  the  only  mode 
by  which  the  country  can  be  governed.  His  master, 
Mazzini,  set  him  the  example  of  ostentatious  absten¬ 
tion  from  political  life  because  his  countrymen  would  only 
adopt  a  part  of  his  advice ;  but  Mazzini  was  a  conspirator 
as  well  as  an  exile,  and  Castelar  has  no  criminal  design 
against  the  actual  Government.  Pedantic  Republicans, 
Nonjurors,  and  French  Legitimists,  all  assume  in  common 
that  the  allegiance  which  they  refuse  to  certain  institutions 
is  theirs  to  give  or  to  withhold ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
puerile  than  the  pretension  of  attaching  conditions  to  the 
performance  of  ordinary  civic  duties.  The  majority  of 
Republicans,  or  of  those  who  were  Republicans  two  years 
ago,  will  fortunately  not  be  disposed  to  emulate  the  austere 
self-denial  of  their  eloquent  leader.  The  officers  of  the 
army  as  a  body  never  concealed  their  preference  for 
Monarchy ;  and  Moriones,  who  was  suspected  of  Republi¬ 
can  obstinacy,  is  now  devoted  to  the  cause  of  King  Alfonso. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  convoke  a  Cortes,  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  even  more  unanimous  in  support  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  than  the  Assemblies  which  were  successively 
convoked  by  Sagasta,  by  Zorrilla,  and  by  Figueras. 


MR  FORSTER  AND  THE  DISSENTERS. 

URING  the  last  three  weeks  the  Dissenters  have 
shown  that  they  possess  in  a  very  eminent  degree 
two  qualities  which  in  a  political  party  are  justly  thought 
to  be  merits.  They  have  been  consistent,  and  they  have 
been  successful.  The  humiliation  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
not  discouraged  the  particular  faction  which  had  the 
largest  share  in  bringing  it  about.  They  have  not  fallen 
from  the  high  place  they  held  in  their  own  esteem.  They 
are  as  unreasonable  as  ever,  as  obstructive  as  ever,  and  as 
spiteful  as  ever.  They  must  have  their  revenge  for 
the  past,  no  matter  at  how  great  a  cost  in  the 
future.  Yet  they  are  economical  even  in  their  ex¬ 
travagance,  because  the  cost,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  fall  on  the  Liberal  party,  not  on  themselves.  They 
are  as  persuaded  as  ever  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  organization  which  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
include  them  among  its  members,  and,  strong  in  this  con¬ 
viction,  they  have  made  their  own  terras.  The  crotchets 
which  have  already  helped  to  make  Liberalism  the  byword 
it  has  lately  become  are  not  to  be  excluded  even  by  im¬ 
plication  from  the  Liberal  programme,  The  Liberal  leader 
is  to  be  sound  on  the  25th  Clause,  on  pain  of  a  secession 
which,  as  the  Dissenters  themselves  tell  him,  will  mean 
certain  ruin  to  his  prospects.  Every  other  consideration  is 
to  be  subordinated  to  this.  As  the  publicans  sank  politics 
in  beer,  so  the  Dissenters  have  sunk  them  in  unmeaning 
wrangiings  about  school  fees.  Mr.  Forster  had  seen  that, 
if  children  are  to  be  got  to  school,  the  parent  must,  in 
theory,  be  allowed  to  choose  to  what  school  they  shall  be 
sent ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  application  of  this  principle 
universal,  he  had  provided  for  its  extension  to  a  small 
class  of  children  standing  between  paupers  and  the 
independent  poor.  This  is  the  inexpiable  crime  which 
is  for  ever  to  shut  him  out  from  leadership.  The  chief 
who  is  to  lead  the  Dissenters  in  Opposition  must  be 
a  man  who  has  voted  against  the  25th  Clause,  and  who 
can  therefore  be  squeezed  into  proposing  its  excision  from 
the  Education  Act  whenever  he  has  exchanged  Oppo¬ 
sition  for  office.  Rather  than  relax  this  indispensable  con¬ 
dition,  they  are  ready  to  see  elementary  education  and  the 
Liberal  party  go  to  the  dogs  together.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  who  have  lately  been  putting  Mr.  Gladstone  into 


almost  bodily  fear  are  not  a  bit  more  impracticable  than 
the  Dissenters.  The  difference  is  that  the  infallibility  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Dissenters  is  put  in  commission,  and  dates 
its  bulls  from  Birmingham. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  were  the  only  difference.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  at  least  as  great  a  distinction  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  utterances  of  the  two  infallibilities 
are  received.  The  Pope  may  be  omnipotent  within  his 
own  communion,  but  he  is  of  very  little  account  outside  it. 
He  may  excommunicate  the  Old  Catholics,  but  he  cannot 
secure  the  rejection  of  the  Falk  Laws.  The  Dissenters  are 
in  a  very  much  better  position.  They  claim  to  shape  the 
policy  and  dictate  the  arrangements  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  the  Liberal  party  submits.  If  the  real  value  of  the 
Dissenters’  support  had  never  been  tested  this  meekness 
would  be  less  wonderful.  A  bladder  looks  as  solid  as  a 
cannon-ball  till  it  is  pricked.  But  in  this  case  the  pin  has 
been  applied.  The  general  election  showed  that  the  Dis¬ 
senters  had  had  one  part  to  play  and  that  they  had 
played  it  absolutely  to  perfection.  That  part  was  to  warn 
off  wavering  Liberals,  and  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  majority  proved  how  generally  the  warning  had 
been  taken.  The  Dissenters  had  blown  their  own  trumpet 
so  loudly  that  half  Israel  had  taken  it  as  a  hint  to  get  to 
their  tents.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  conduct  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  so  glorious.  It 
is  nothing  to  impose  upon  others  when  all  the  conditions 
are  in  your  favour  ;  but  to  impose  upon  the  very  men  who 
have  found  you  out  only  a  year  before,  and  to  do  it  by  the 
simple  repetition  of  the  old  trick,  is,  from  the  charlatan’s  point 
of  view,  a  very  great  achievement  indeed.  If  the  Dissenters 
had  made  the  experiment  and  failed,  it  might  have  been  set 
down  as  only  extraordinary  impudence ;  but  impudence  that 
has  been  justified  by  results  has  a  right  to  take  the  name  of 
courage.  They  said  that  if  Mr.  Forster  led  the  Liberal 
party  he  would,  lead  it  with  the  Nonconformist  element  left 
out ;  and,  though  that  was  by  no  means  the  only  reason  for 
the  choice  which  has  been  made,  it  no  doubt  had  an 
influence  with  many  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  If  Mr. 
Forster  had  been  left  to  decide  the  question  for  himself,  he 
might  not  have  been  very  much  alarmed.  But  he  had  to 
consider  not  only  the  division  caused  by  the  actual  Noncon¬ 
formist  secession,  but  also  the  further  divisions  which 
might  be  caused  by  his  maintaining  his  pretensions  in  face 
of  a  Nonconformist  secession.  It  is  the  fact  that 
these  further  divisions  should  have  existed  for  him 
to  consider  that  reflects  so  little  credit  on  Liberal 
boldness.  Mr.  Forster  was  right  in  refusing,  even  if 
elected,  to  lead  men  who  were  afraid  to  follow  him,  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  men  who  were  afraid  to  follow 
him  because  of  the  Nonconformist  spectre  which  seemed  to 
bar  the  path  p  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  pretensions  of 
the  Dissenters  are  weaker  as  regards  their  own  body  or  as 
regards  the  public  at  large.  Even  while  this  and  that 
Nonconformist  Association  were  setting  forth  in  fierce  re¬ 
solutions  their  immutable  determination  to  break  with 
the  Liberal  party  rather  than  make  friends  with  Mr. 
Forster,  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  they  were 
speaking  but  for  a  section  of  their  own  numbers.  Upon  this 
point,  at  all  events,  it  would  soon  have  been  seen  that  all 
are  not  Dissenters  who  are  counted  as  Dissenters.  And  as 
regards  the  country,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  vaccination  are  not  quite  as  formidable  as  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  25th  Clause.  The  truth  is  that  the  Dissenters, 
as  a  distinct  political  organization,  are  played  out.  This 
is  not  in  the  least  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
objects  for  which  Dissenters  are  agitating,  or  preparing 
to  agitate,  will  never  be  attained.  The  Church  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  disestablished,  and  education  may 
be  secularized,  but  the  work,  if  done  at  all,  will  .be 
done  by  other  hands  and  for  other  ends  than  theirs.  In 
the  controversy  which  has  grown  out  of  the  Act  of  1870 
the  Dissenters  have  been  the  tools  of  more  far-seeing 
politicians  than  themselves.  They  may  find  in  the  long  run 
that  their  labours  have  only  brought  the  time  nearer  when 
the  professors  of  the  religion  of  science  will  have  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  interests  of  humanity  cannot  now 
dispense  with  such  instruments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
when  that  time  comes,  vivisection  will  have  gone  out  o I 
fashion,  or  anaesthetics  be  better  understood. 

Another  curious  fact  about  the  excitement  which  has 
just  been  calmed  by  Mr.  Forster’s  sacrifice  is  that  the 
Dissenters,  when  they  do  not  happen  to  have  25  th  Clause 
on  the  brain,  arc  eager  to  testify  to  the  groundlessness  of 
then*  own  outcries.  Their  charge  against  Mr.  Forster  is 
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that  his  educational  policy  was  designed  to  strengthen, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  strengthened,  the  Established 
Church.  The  Education  Act  has  even  been  described  as 
tantamount  to  a  new  Establishment  by  reason  of  the  im¬ 
mense  command  of  the  public  purse  which  it  is  alleged  to 
have  given  the  clergy.  Even  the  straitest  member  of  the 
Birmingham  sect  will  probably  admit  that  these  effects 
were  not  patent  on  the  face  of  the  Education  Act.  Indeed 
he  would  probably  quote  it  as  a  striking  instance  of  Mr. 
Forster’s  duplicity  that  he  was  able  to  keep  his  purposes 
so  well  concealed.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  results  of  the 
Act  that  the  evidence  of  this  intention  must  be  looked  for ; 
Mr.  Forster’s  condemnation  is  to  be  read  in  the  raised 
hopes  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  more  assured  position  of  the 
Church.  Now  it  happens  that,  whenever  the  Dissenters 
are  not  thinking  about  the  Education  Act,  they  are  greatly 
given  to  pointing  out  how  much  nearer,  as  they  think,  Dises¬ 
tablishment  has  been  brought  by  the  legislation  of  last  Session. 
If  the  Church  four  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  stand  such  a  very 
mild  form  of  crisis  as  the  accession  of  her  professed  friends 
to  power,  the  efficacy  of  that  Act,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  new  Establishment,  must  have  been  exceedingly  small. 
Without  in  the  least  denying  the  harm  done  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  religious  establishments  by  the  Public  Worship  Act, 
it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  doubts  which  it  suggests 
do  not  say  much  for  the  solidity  of  the  new  fortifications 
with  which  Mi\  Forster  is  alleged  to  have  sui-rounded  the 
Church.  Again,  one  of  the  complaints  most  often  heard 
from  the  clergy  is  that  their  schools  are  being  crowded  out 
by  the  schools  of  the  School  Boards.  The  alarm  of  the 
clergy  at  the  progress  of  School  Boards  is  obviously 
genuine,  and,  whether  they  are  wise  in  clinging  to  voluntary 
schools  or  not,  they  are  probably  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
state  of  their  own  subscription  lists  and  their  own  school 
registers  to  detect  the  quarter  from  which  danger  is  likely 
to  come.  If  the  Education  Act  has  done  such  wonderful 
things  for  them,  and  has  enabled  them  to  dip  their  hands  so 
deeply  into  the  national  pocket,  it  is  strange  that  they 
should  show  so  much  distrust  of  its  ordinary  machinery. 
The  testimony  furnished  by  the  fears  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
testimony  furnished  by  the  boasts  of  the  Dissenters,  alike 
point  to  the  truth  that  the  real  object  of  the  Education  Act 
was  identical  with  its  professed  object,  and  that  neither 
went  any  further  than  the  provision  of  elementary  schools 
for  as  many  children  as  could  be  got  to  go  to  them. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

TERRIBLE  famine  is  devastating  a  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  estimated  that  over  an  area  of  at  least 
forty  thousand  square  miles  there  is  literal  starvation. 
More  than  ten  thousand  persons  have  died  for  want  of 
food.  The  distress  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  that  survives  only  survives  upon  herbs, 
grass,  and  the  skins  of  animals.  The  efforts  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  of  Turkish  charity  are  inadequate  to  cope 
with  so  extreme  a  calamity,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  remote  England  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers  and 
to  give  the  crumbs  from  her  table  to  these  unhappy  victims 
of  an  overpowering  calamity.  The  appeal  will  probably 
not  be  in  vain,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  awful  and  wide¬ 
spread  a  desolation  all  thoughts  fade  away  except  that 
human  beings  are  going  through  one  of  the  worst  evils  that 
can  befall  man.  If  we  could  but  see  these  poor  people,  if 
we  were  there  among  them,  we  should  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  share  with  them  what  we  had,  and  those  in 
England  who  are  trying  to  bring  the  picture  ofall  this  suffering 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  no  doubt  doing  what  they 
are  perfectly  right  to  do.  But  it  is  impossible,  when  we 
think  on  behalf  of  whom  the  appeal  is  made,  and  how  it 
happens  that  an  appeal  is  made  at  all  to  us  distant  foreigners* 
that  some  feeling  of  irritation  should  not  be  excited.  For 
centuries  Asia  Minor,  a  country  rich  in  all  natural 
resources,  once  alive  with  the  most  buoyant  activity, 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  favoured  by  its  climate, 
has  been  withering  away  under  the  deadly  grasp  of  the 
Turks.  Those  poor  wretches  who  are  now  eating  grass  to 
keep  their  miserable  souls  and  bodies  together  have  been 
plundered,  brutalized,  misgoverned  from  their  cradles.  They 
have  had  all  courage  and  all  hope  taken  out  of  them  by 
the  blight  of  tyranny — not  of  active  persecution,  but  of 
that  slow  destruction  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
draining  the  resources  of  a  country.  The  provinces  of 


Turkey,  and  especially  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  have  had 
their  resources  drained,  and  now  the  resources  of  Asia  Minor 
are  drained  down  to  eating  grass  and  the  skins  of  cats  and 
dogs.  If.  we  can  send  them  a  little  food  we  shall  enable 
them  to  look  forward  to  going  on  for  a  few  years  more 
under  the  process  of  having  their  resources  drained ;  hut 
only  to  a  point  that  will  permit  them  just  to  eat  some¬ 
thing  better  than  grass.  Once  more  they  will  set  about 
the  endless  task  of  collecting  and  burying  a  tiny  hoard  of 
halfpence  that  shall  escape  the  inquisition  of  the  man  that  is 
under  the  man  that  is  under  the  Pasha  that  is  under  the 
Lord  of  the  Faithful  at  Constantinople.  We  cannot  mingle 
with  our  charity  the  hope  of  doing  any  permanent  good. 
There  can  be  no  labour  test  in  Asia  Minor.  New  roads 
would  be  but  a  job  for  a  Pasha  ;  new  means  of  cultivation 
would  mean  new  pi’etexts  for  taxation.  The  art  of  draining 
resources  is  carried  to  too  great  a  perfection  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  foreigners  to  be  able  to  spoil  it.  And  for  what 
are  the  provinces  of  Turkey  drained  ?  Primarily  that 
Turkish  officials  of  every  degree  may  live  with  more  or  less 
of  ease  according  to  their  rank  on  what  is  extorted.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  that  the  Sultan  may  have  his  palaces,  his  harems, 
and  his  ironclads.  If  the  cost  of  even  one  of  these  useless 
vessels — these  toys  which  their  owner  is  not  allowed  to  use — 
had  but  been  devoted  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  Asia  Minor 
in  this  crisis  of  famine,  it  would  have  been  something. 
There  would  have  been  a  show  of  decency  in  this  appeal 
of  the  Turks.  But  that  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the 
great  process  of  draining  provinces.  The  inhabitants  are 
ground  down  to  a  point  just  above  starvation,  a  famine 
comes,  they  get  down  to  grass,  and  even  of  grass  there  is 
not  enough,  and  they  die.  But  after  all  it  is  the  will  of 
Allah  that  the  dogs  should  die ;  and  does  any  one  object 
to  an  appeal  being  made  to  England  ?  and  does  not  the -flag 
of  the  Crescent  look  beautiful  on  the  iron  ships  which  lie — 
they  always  do  lie — in  the  noblest  of  harbours  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  Turks  that  they 
are  not  much  worse  than  other  people.  It  is  not  only  in 
Turkey  that  the  sad  spectacle  of  retrogression  is  to  be 
found.  We  have  lately  heard  of  parts  of  China  where 
jungles  are  now  growing  over  the  sites  of  what  were  in  the 
memory  of  living  men  great  and  flourishing  cities.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  Turks  have  not  got  in  Asia  Minor 
quite  so  far  as  jungles,  partly  perhaps  because  jungles 
would  not  grow  there.  Sicily  and  North  Africa  were  once 
the  granaries  of  Rome.  The  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
itself  was  once  occupied  by  a  thriving  and  healthy  popula¬ 
tion.  In  the  Western  world  the  great  works  of  the  old 
Spanish  Government — the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  aque¬ 
ducts — are  getting  into  ruins  in  many  places  under  the 
feeble  management  of  distracted  Republics.  Wherever 
this  waste  of  precious  human  effort,  this  annihilation  of  the 
results  of  human  endeavour  and  thought  is  going  on,  there 
is  room  for  pity  and  indignation  in  those  who  behold  or  are 
cognizant  of  what  is  happening.  ’  But  we  cannot  be  equally 
shocked  by  every  calamity.  We  may  feel  a  sadness,  but  it 
is  at  most  a  transient  sadness,  when  we  read  of  the  sites  of 
Chinese  cities  covered  with  jungle.  We  know  nothing 
whatever  about  them.  If  we  were  told  where  they  were 
we  should  not  understand,  and  if  we  heard  their  names  we 
could  not  pronounce  them.  Asia  Minor  is  different.  It  is 
only  by  an  accident  not  in  Europe.  We  were  taught  its 
geography  at  school  with  a  minuteness  which  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  geography  of  our  native  country.  The  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  early  Christians,  have  familiarized  us  with 
its  rivers,  its  harbours,  and  its  cities.  It  is  too  famous 
and  too  near  to  us  to  be  so  thrown  away.  The  Turks 
seem  intruding  their  misgovernment  upon  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  decency  when  they  reduce  their  victims  to  eating 
grass  in  a  country  to  which  so  many  memories  attach,  and 
which  is  in  sight  of  Europe.  For  us  whom  purely  political 
motives  have  led  to  be  of  all  nations  most  active  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  where  they  are.  it  is  not  quite  comfortable  to 
have  them  washing  their  dirty  linen  in  our  sight,  and 
forcing  us  to  observe  what  they  have  done  with  Asia 
Minor.  Famines  may  of  course  occur  anywhere.  We 
have  had  our  Irish  famine,  our  Orissa  famine,  our 
Bengal  famine.  The  French  had  their  deep  distress 
after  the  German  war.  The  Irish  famine  was  pei’haps 
partly  due  to  ancient  misgovernment,  and  the  French  dis¬ 
tress  was  undoubtedly  due  to  a  war  into  which  the  nation 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  be  enticed  by  the  ambition  of  a 
dynasty,  the  intrigues  of  priests,  and  its  own  inordinate 
vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  famine  in  Asia  Minor  is 
not  whol’y  due  to  misgovernment ;  it  is  caused  mainly  by 
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sudden  and  adverse  physical  influences.  But  at  any  rate 
respectable  nations  do  what  they  can  for  those  overtaken 
in  their  boundaries  by  sudden  calamities  ;  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Asia  Minor,  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  Bengal, 
which  is  extremely  improbable,  might  learn  from  the  recent 
history  of  the  Bengal  famine  how  very  successful  were  the 
efforts  of  a  good  and  strong  Government  on  behalf  of 
another  Asiatic  population.  As  it  is,  the  only  news  they 
are  likely  to  hear  as  they  lie  down  to  die  after  having  eaten 
the  skin  of  their  last  dog  is  that  another  new  grand  build¬ 
ing  has  been  finished  at  Constantinople,  and  that  its  marble 
staircases  are  regarded  by  foreigners  with  just  admira¬ 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  to  be  ashamed  of  if  a  nation 
accepts  aid  from  foreigners  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
calamity.  The  French  took,  and  took  thankfully,  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  England  made  to  the  relief  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  German  war.  They  frankly  accepted 
what  was  sent,  and  the  grace  of  receiving  equalled  the 
grace  of  giving.  If  an  appeal  for  aid  is  to  be  made  any¬ 
where,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  made  to  England,  to 
safe,  rich,  charitable  England.  She  is  the  grandmamma  of 
nations,  and  all  kinds  of  penniless  people  run  to  her  in 
their  troubles.  If  the  Turks  ever  did  anything  whatever 
for  their  subject  races  we  should  be  delighted  to  help  them, 
and  also  if  there  was  anything  to  be  effected  by  helping 
them  beyond  preventing  in  a  few  cases  the  fearful  pangs 
of  death  by  starvation.  The  horrors  of  famine  are  so  great 
that  all  reasoning  dies  away  before  their  contemplation,  and 
Christian  charity  may  be  called  upon  to  forget  for  the 
moment  everything  else,  except  that  English  money  can 
preserve  life  in  .Asia  Minor.  But  it  makes  the  process  of 
giving  a  very  melancholy  one  when  we  remember  that  we 
are  but  saving  the  victims  of  oppression  to  be  victimized 
and  oppressed  anew.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  that  awaits  those  to  whom  we  send  something  more 
nourishing  than  a  handful  of  weeds  or  the  skin  of  a  dog.  It 
will  be  always  more  Pashas,  more  tax-gatherers,  more  petty 
bullies,  more  cunning  inquisitors,  more  stagnation,  desola¬ 
tion,  and  despair.  It  is  useless  to  conceal  that  we  may  before 
long  begin  to  get  very  tired  of  the  Turks.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  to  be  able  to  go  on  liking  them,  for  i  t 
happens  to  suit  us  financially  and  politically  that  they 
should  stay  where  they  are,  whether  to  govern  or  mis¬ 
govern.  But  unfortunately  they  know  that  this  suits  us, 
and  suits  some  others  as  well,  and  so,  having,  as  they  think, 
the  choice,  they  choose  to  misgovern.  Politically  they  cal¬ 
culate  that  they  can  misgovern  as  much  as  they  please,  as, 
whatever  they  may  do,  they  will  be  kept  at  Constantinople 
in  order  that  the  Russians  may  not  take  their  place. 
Financially  they  base  all  their  system  on  mismanagement. 
They  borrow  millions  to  squander,  and  drain  their  pro¬ 
vinces  to  pay  the  interest.  This  is  not  the  Turkey  of  our 
dreams,  the  Turkey  we  should  like,  the  Turkey  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  but  it  is  the  Turkey  that  exists.  Of  course  we 
cannot  suddenly  abandon  a  great  traditional  policy  because 
the  Turks  have  disappointed  us.  We  cannot  let  sentiment  or 
philanthropy  persuade  us  to  hand  over  Constantinople  to 
Russia.  We  cannot  be  content  unless  we  have  a  very  large 
share  in  the  settlement  of  that  future  which  is  to  replace 
the  miserable  present  on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont.  But 
we  must  work,  however  cautiously,  to  some  end,  and  that 
end  cannot  be  the  perpetual  upholding  of  Turkish  mis- 
government. 


LORD  ST.  LEONARDS. 

ORD  ST.  LEONARDS  will  probably  be  remembered 
as,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Eldon,  the  greatest  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Although  there  are 
strong,  and  perhaps  preponderating,  reasons  for  retaining  the 
political  character  of  the  highest  judicial  office,  the  career 
ot  Lord  St.  Leonards  illustrates  the  severe  public  loss 
which  is  sometimes  incurred  by  adherence  to  the  ancient 
rule.  He  was  for  five  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  only  for  a  few  months  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.’ 
I  ortunately  the  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  applying  during  many  vears 
his  extraordinary  learning  and  ability  to  the  public  service 
as  a  member  of  the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  advantage  to  suitors  and  the 
benefit  which  might  have  accrued  to  legal  science  if  Lord 
bT.  Leonards  had  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
he  place  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  indefati¬ 


gable  industry  with  which  he  adapted  his  early  legal 
works  to  the  modifications  produced  by  legislation  and 
by  a  long  series  of  judicial  decisions  made  his  name 
and  authority  familiar  to  several  generations  of 
lawyers.  The  opinion  attributed  to  Coke  that  lawyers 
are  the  special  favourites  of  Providence  derives  counte¬ 
nance  from  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  which  Lord 
St.  .  Leonards  furnishes  the  latest  instance.  Dyincr 
at  ninety-four,  he  was  the  third  ex-Chancellor  who  within 
twelve  years  has  passed  the  age  of  ninety.  The  same  un¬ 
usual  term  has  been  lately  reached  by  two  other  well- 
known  judges,  Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  G.  Rose.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  constitution  is  favourable  to 
success  at  the  Bar,  and  that  the  fortunate  nonagenarians 
represent  a  much  larger  number  of  lawyers  who  have 
broken  down  comparatively  early  in  the  professional 
struggle  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  advocate  is  intrinsically  healthy.  A  counsel  or 
a  judge  constantly  exercises  all  his  intellectual  faculties  ; 
and  during  a  successful  career  he  has  less  than  average 
cause  for  distress  and  anxiety.  The  worst  that  can 
happen  is  that  his  client,  and  not  himself,  is  ruined. 
If  there  were  no  other  explanation  of  the  adage  that  the 
man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his  client,  its 
soundness  would  be  proved  by  the  heavy  strain  imposed  on 
those  who  are  compelled  to  apply  their  highest  faculties  to 
matters  in  which  they  have  a  personal  concern.  Even 
generals  and  statesmen  are  less  happy  than  lawyers  in  ex¬ 
emption  from  anxiety,  because  their  own  fame  and  power 
depend  on  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  the  public  cause. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Lord  St.  Leonards  possessed  th® 
singular  aptitude  for  legal  reasoning  which  probably  made 
his  life  easy  rather  than  laborious.  His  mind  was  a  judi¬ 
cial  machine  which  naturally  worked  in  accordance  with 
legal  deductions  and  analogies.  The  retentive  memory 
which  is  necessary  to  a  great  lawyer  is  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
terest  which  such  a  mmd  as  that  of  Lord  St.  Leonards 
took  in  the  processes  of  his  peculiar  study.  Almost  every 
person  who  is  not  below  the  average  of  intellectual  vio-our 
has  a  good  memory  of  some  kind.  Some  remember  dates 
in  connexion  with  the  historical  succession  of  events,  as 
others  retain  an  accumulation  of  scientific  facts.  Lord  St. 
Leonards  probably  possessed  in  the  highest  perfection  the 
artificial  memory  by  which  advocates  learn  to  know  and 
retain  for  the  requisite  time  the  most  complex  narratives 
and  the  most  diverse  facts.  Long  professional  experience 
shows  that  almost  all  subjects  of  litigation  naturally  ar¬ 
range  themselves  in  one  of  a  limited  number  of  groups ; 
and  in  the  trained  understanding  they  are  further  distri¬ 
buted  either  in  order  of  time  or  according  to  some  other 
natural  system.  Lord  St.  Leonards  probably  acquired  by 
severe  study  his  mastery  of  facts ;  but  the  acquisition  of 
legal  knowledge  can  scarcely  have  been  felt  by  him  as 
labour.  As  far  as  law  is  a  science,  every  proposition  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  from  general  principles,  and  the  distinctions 
and.  illustrations  supplied  by  decided  cases  correspond, 
except,  where  they  are  erroneous,  with  the  independent 
reasoning  of  a  thorough  lawyer.  Lord  St.  Leonards’s 
powers  as  an  advocate  are  only  known  at  the  present  day 
by  tradition,  except  to  the  few  lawyers  who  have  the 
curiosity  to  study  his  arguments  in  Equity  Reports.  His 
judgments  as  English  or  Irish  Chancellor  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  still  retain  their  merited  authority.  It  is  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge  that  he  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  his  character  to 
regard  with  indifference  his  political  career. 

Hie  story  that  his  opinion  on  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  determined  by  the  accident  of  his  failing  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  his  candidature  at 
Shorebam,  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  is  perfectly  credible. 
Having  apparently  received  no  regular  education,  Sugden 
concentrated  his  mind  in  boyhood  on  the  study  of 
law,  in  much  the  same  manner  in  which  composers 
and  painters  have  almost  from  infancy  often  fastened  upon 
congenial  pursuits.  When  he  was  absorbed  in  the  study, 
and  afterwards  in  the  practice,  of  conveyancing,  he  is  un¬ 
likely  to  have  troubled  himself  with  the  acquisition  of 
historical  or  political  knowledge.  It  was  only  when  he 
had  secured  wealth  and  professional  fame  that  he  found  it 
expedient  to  enter  Parliament  as  the  recognized  road  to 
promotion.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  his  leaning  was 
Conservative,  but  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  in  the  days 
of  Lord  Liverpool  there  was  no  prospect  of  legal  or  judicial 
office  except  for  a  Tory.  Having  chosen  his  side,  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  it  in  good  and  evil  fortune  with  unflinching 
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tenacity.  A  great  lawyer  is  a  valuable  member  of  a  party, 
and  Sugden  probably  contented  bimself  with  placing 
bis  stores  of  learning  at  the  service  of  bis  friends  and 
leaders.  His  political  prepossessions  were  perhaps 
confirmed  by  the  contemptuous  animosity  with 
which,  like  another  eminent  lawyer,  the  late  Lord 
Kingsdown,  he  regarded  Lord  Brougham  during  his  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  Woolsack.  The  story  is  well  known  of  his 
pausing  in  an  argument  and  explaining  that  he  would 
proceed  as  soon  as  the  Chancellor  was  at  leisure  to  listen. 
He  is  said  even  to  have  entertained  a  scheme  of  bringing 
the  conduct  of  Brougham  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  versatile  Chancellor  fully  returned 
Sugden’s  hostility,  and  probably  considered  himself  in 
his  turn  justified  in  adding  contempt  to  hatred.  The  mar¬ 
vellous  variety  of  his  own  attainments  must  have  contrasted 
favourably  in  his  judgment  with  the  single  quality  of  legal 
learning  on  which  Sugden’s  reputation  and  power  de¬ 
pended.  On  one  occasion  Brougham  shocked  the  taste  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  attaching  to  his  adversary  a  coarse 
and  unmeaning  nickname. 

Although  his  practice  in  oratory  had  been  confined  to 
the  Courts,  Sugden  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  even  on  the 
hustings  his  style  was  effective,  though  he  was  sometimes 
deficient  in  tact.  When  ho  opposed  Mr.  Spring  Rice  in 
the  borough  of  Cambridge,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  he  struggled  gallantly  against  the  adverse 
feeling  of  the  mob  at  the  nomination,  until  he  made  an  in¬ 
judicious  attempt  at  conciliation  and  flattery.  “  I  am,”  he 
said,  “  not  an  aristocrat,  for,  like  yourselves,  I  am  sprung 
“  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.”  The  compliment  which  he 
intended  to  pay  his  audience  was  not  appreciated.  During 
his  short  tenure  of  Cabinet  office  he  is  not  known  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  in  the  political  councils  of  the 
Government.  He  rendered  his  colleagues  and  his  party 
more  effective  service  by  the  weight  which  was  universally 
attributed  to  his  judicial  decisions.  When  Lord  Derby 
resumed  power  he  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  probably 
he  was  disinclined  to  enter  into  political  contests.  Lord 
Chelmsford  has  gracefully  recorded  the  preference  which 
was  given  to  the  claims  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  and 
another  great  Equity  lawyer  over  himself.  It  was  due  to 
Lord  Derby’s  memory  to  state  that  his  first  object  in  the 
selection  of  a  Chancellor  was  profound  learning.  If  Sugden 
had,  like  Lyndhurst,  become  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life,  he  would  probably  have  directed  his  great 
powers  of  acquisition  to  the  attainment  of  political  know¬ 
ledge  and  Parliamentary  aptitude ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  regret  his  casual  or  deliberate  preference  of  the  career 
in  which  he  was  pre-eminent.  Among  his  successors  have 
been  several  great  lawyers,  including  Lord  Westbury, 
Lord  Selborne,  and  Lord  Cairns;  but  probably  they 
would  all  assign  the  highest  place  to  the  veteran  who 
was  high  in  professional  reputation  sixty  years  ago. 


THE  LOOK-OUT. 

THE  severe  measure  to  which  the  coalowners  of  South 
Wales,  acting  as  a  united  body,  have  resorted  in 
their  contest  with  the  miners,  however  it  may  be 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  is  undoubtedly 
in  its  effects  a  public  calamity  of  the  gravest  kind.  It 
is  not  only  that  a  large  number  of  men,  many  of 
whom  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  working  at  the 
very  rates  which  the  masters  desire  to  enforce,  are  con¬ 
demned  to  compulsory  idleness,  but  almost  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  of  a  couple  of  counties  is,  or  soon  will  be,  practically 
suspended.  The  withdrawal  of  a  wages  fund  which  is 
reckoned- at  some  150,000/.  a  week  must  necessarily  be  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  shopkeepers  and  other  agents  of  distri¬ 
bution,  and  the  local  railways  are  also  deprived  of  the 
traffic  upon  which  they  chiefly  rely.  It  is  true  that  the 
coalowners  will  themselves  suffer  from  the  interruption 
of  profitable  employment  for  their  capital  as  well  as  from 
the  deterioration  of  plant  and  the  various  dangers 
to  which  the  deserted  mines  will  be  exposed ;  but 
this  is  an  injury  which  must  to  a  large  extent  be 
shared  by  the  general  population.  When  labour  is 
resumed,  there  will  be  so  much  less  capital  available  for 
mining  operations  than  there  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  the  cost  of  putting  the  mines  once  more  in  working 
order  will  represent  a  large  deduction.  Even  in  the  event, 
which  is  scarcely  probable,  of  the  colliers  ultimately  ob¬ 
taining  a  victory,  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  they 


would  thus  secure  would  be  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
painful  sacrifices  which  they  will  have  to  undergo  in  order 
to  have  even  a  chance  of  success.  The  most  unfortunate 
consequence  of  the  form  which  the  struggle  has  now 
assumed  is,  however,  the  tendency  which  it  must  have  to 
deepen  the  lines  of  antagonism  between  the  men  and  their 
employers,  and  to  introduce  on  both  sides  a  spirit  of  angry 
exasperation.  The  men  who  have  accepted  the  rate  of 
wages  fixed  by  the  employers  naturally  resent  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  has  been  inflicted  on  them  on  grounds  which 
strike  at  their  freedom  to  spend  their  wages  as  they  please. 
Indeed  the  question  has  already  ceased  to  be  one  of 
present  wages  merely,  and  has  become  a  contest  for  future 
supremacy.  The  collicrS  fear  that  any  concessions  on  their 
part  might  amount  to  a  surrender  of  their  right  of  com¬ 
bination  ;  and  the  employers  are  of  course  equally  aware 
of  the  perils  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  if  the  Union 
were  to  recover  its  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  gratitude 
of  the  men  by  a  decisive  triumph. 

The  present  melancholy  state  of  things  in  South  Wales  is 
of  course  immediately  due  to  the  action  of  the  employers  ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  pressure  under  which  they  have 
taken  this  extreme  step  can  only  be  understood  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  previous  events.  It  is  said  that  the  introduction 
of  Trade  Unionism  into  Wales  is  of  very  recent  date,  and 
in  a  sense  this  is  true.  It  was  not  till  1867  that  a  Union 
was  formally  established,  but  any  one  who  will  turn  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  Sir  G.  Elliot’s  testimony,  will  see  that  practically 
the  Welsh  colliers  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  com¬ 
bining,  under  “  clever  fellows  ”  who  turned  up  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  whenever  they  had  a  grievance.  There  was,  however, 
this  advantage  in  the  old  state  of  things,  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  was  conducted  between  masters  and  men  who  were 
old  friends  and  knew  each  other’s  ways,  and  not  by  strangers 
who  introduced  an  alien  temper  and  new  ideas.  At  first  the 
colliers  were  rather  shy  of  the  Union,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  to  be  a  failure.  It  held  on,  however,  and  in  1871  it 
contrived  to  take  the  lead  in  a  strike  against  the 
steam-coalowners.  This  turned  out  well,  and  made  the 
Union  popular  ;  and  the  leaders  did  not  neglect  to  push  their 
ojjportunities.  During  the  period  when  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  advancing  with  leaps  and  bounds,  they  made 
another  attack  on  the  owners,  choosing  this  time  those  who 
supplied  the  ironmasters  and  the  general  market.  In  this 
way  by  successive  rushes  the  miners  obtained  a  large 
advance  of  wages — in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  as  much 
as  1 17  or  1 18  per  cent. — and  they  no  doubt  thought  they 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Dnion  for  showing  them 
what  they  could  do  when  they  tried.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  for  their  advantage  if  the  Union  leaders 
had  at  the  same  time  taught  them  what  it  was  they  could 
not  do.  Elated  by  continuous  victories,  and  overlooking 
the  peculiar  commercial  circumstances  of  those  years  of 
prosperity  in  which  they  had  been  powerful,  the  miners 
imagined  that  this  power  was  something  inherent  in  them¬ 
selves,  which  would  continue  independently  of  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  fortunes  of  trade,  and  that  there  was  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  concessions  which  they  could  exact  from  their 
employers.  Accordingly  when  the  tide  turned,  and  the  coal¬ 
owners  endeavoured  to  bring  back  wages  to  something 
nearer  the  former  standard,  the  men  took  very  ill  the  re¬ 
ductions  which  were  enforced  ;  and  they  are  now  making  a 
determined  effort  to  stop  the  movement  downhill  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  before  long  to  resume  the  ascent.  No 
one  will  deny  that  they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  themselves  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  the  moment  for  war¬ 
fare.  The  iron  trade  practically  regulates  the  coal  market, 
for  when  the  former  is  depressed  the  consumption  of  coals 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  necessarily  diminished.  There 
is  then  an  overflow  of  coals  from  the  pits  which  usually 
serve  the  iron  works  into  the  open  market,  and  prices  go 
down.  At  present  the  iron  trade  is  in  a  very  low  way,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  recovery.  The 
iron-masters,  many  of  whom  are  also  coalowners,  have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  either 
find  some  means  of  cheapening  the  production  of  iron 
or  shut  up  their  works,  and  the  reduction  which  they 
propose  is  in  the  wages  of  the  colliers.  The  colliers 
have  of  course  a  different  point  of  view,  and  think  it 
very  hard  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest 
of  another  trade ;  and,  like  most  of  the  working  classes, 
they  have  also  unbounded  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
raising  prices  to  the  public.  But  the  chief  reason  no  doubt 
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why  they  resolved  upon  resistance  was  the  idea  they 
have  formed  of  their  own  power  over  their  employers;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  if  the  contest  had  been  conducted  on  the 

same  footing  as  in  i»73>  tne  men  ,  ollv  &  , 
cessful.  The  fact  that  the  various  classes  ot  coalowners 

who  were  then  acting  separately  are  now  united  m  one 
compact  and  resolute  body  makes,  however,  an  important 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  conflict. 

It  is  impossible  without  an  intimate  and  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  local  matters  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on 
the°  degree  of  necessity  which  exists  for  the  coarse  upon 
which  the  employers  have  eutered.  That  is  a  question 
upon  which  opinions  may  differ  ;  but  there  can  at  least  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  general  right  to  defend  themselves  by 
borrowing  the  tactics  of  their  opponents.  It  is  quite  clear 
that,  if  the  men  are  entitled,  when  it  suits  them,  to  combine 
against  the  employers,  the  latter  must  be  equally  entitled 
to  do  the  same.  It  has  also  been  urged  that,  if  wages  aie 
to  go  up  when  trade  is  profitable,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
they  should  come  down  when  trade  is  bad ;  but  tlioug  1 
the  Unionists  may  be  bound  by  tlieir  own  philosophy  to 
admit  this  plea,  it  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it 
assumes  a  relation  between  the  price  of  labour  and  the 
profits  of  trade  which  is  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing 
in  a  miner’s  labour  which  makes  the  slightest  difference  m 
the  value  of  the  coal  which  he  hews  out  from  one  day  to 
another;  its  value  depends  entirely  on  external  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  general  condition  of  trade,  and  the 
owner’s  cleverness  in  disposing  of  his  commodity  to  the 
best  advantage.  One  owner,  simply  because  he  is  a 
smarter  and  more  wide-awake  man  than  another,  will  make 
a  great  deal  more  out  of  his  pit ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  this  should  give  the  labourer,  who  lias  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  the  augmented  profits,  a  right  to  claim  a 
share  of  them.  No  doubt  when  trade  is  brisk  wages 
generally  go  up,  but  that  is  simply  because  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  labour.  The  question,  in  fact,  between  the 
labourer  and  his  employer  is  not  one  of  abstract  justice, 
but  of  practical  dynamics  ;  and  hence  the  impossibility  ot 
altogether  avoiding  such  tests  of  relative  strength  as  that 
which  has  just  been  appealed  to.  The  reduction  proposed 
by  the  masters  would  still  leave  the  collier  6q  per  cent, 
better  off  than  he  was  four  years  ago,  and  96 1.  5s.  a  year  is, 
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complaint  is  after  all  well  founded.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
of  the  passages  which  have  been  assiduously  collected  by  theie- 
viewen  had  better  not  have  been  written,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  better  not  have  been  published  at  present ;  but  when  they  were 
scattered  through  three  bulky  volumes,  and  not  designated  f 01 
special  notice,  a  few  scraps  of  scandal  easily  escaped  attention. 

It  is  said  that  an  American  compiler  has  published  a 
pleasant  duodecimo  volume  containing  only  those  passages  0 
the  Memoirs  which  may  be  supposed  to  gratify  a  morbid  taste. 
English  collectors  may  save  themselves  the  expense  and  trouble  0 
consulting  the  American  compendium  by  studying  a  lew  pages  111 
the  Quarterly  Review.  If  the  passages  which  are  there  collected 
were  unlit  to  be  included  in  a  voluminous  work,  they  must  be 
infinitely  more  offensive  when  they  are  presented  in  aii  undiluted 
form,  and  garnished  with  explanatory  comments.  11  a  stern  sense 
of  moral  duty  compelled  the  reviewer  to  shock  his  own  sensibilities 
and  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  affected  by 
Mr.  Greville’s  libels,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  himself  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  collection  of  gossip  the  fact  that  Mr.  GreviUe _hn  - 
self  was  implicated  in  a  divorce  case  to  which  he  was  probably 

Tha/  part  "  of  the  criticism  which  is  devoted  to  the  character, 
the  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Memoir  _  writer  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  though  the  conclusions  of  the  reviewer  may 
sometimes  be  open  to  dispute;  yet  it  is  but  an 
objection  to  memoirs  that  the  author  had  faults  and  joll  ies 
of  his  own.  A  biographer,  if  he  is  not  a  dry  annalist,  is  by  the 
necessity  of  his  calling  an  autobiographer.  Boswell  can  baldly 
be  regarded  as  a  great  and  good  man.  Roger  Aorth  and  Horace 
Walpole  display  numerous  weaknesses.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
parts  of  St.  Simon’s  Memoirs  consists  in  his  inveterate  belief  111  the 
transcendent  superiority  of  dukes  and  peers  to  the  rest  of  niankin  . 
Mr.  G  rev  file's  cynicism  and  captiousness  are  exhibited  with  so 
little  disguise  that  every  intelligent  reader  makes  allowance  after 
the  first  few  pages  for  the  unfavourable  judgment  which  be  almost 
invariably  expresses.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  noting  down 
from  day  to  day  the  gossip  of  society,  he  records  many  statements 
which  were  imperfect  and  some  which  were  false,  hi  some 
instances  the  indefatigable  researches  of  the  Quartet  ly  Be- 
viewer  tend  rather  to  confirm  than  to  impugn  the  accuracy  ot 
the  Memoirs.  The  amended  version  of  the  strange  speech  ot 

William  IV.  at  his  last  birthday-dinner  differs  little  from  Mi. 
Greville’s  report,  though  the  reviewer  thinks  it  worth  while  to- 
ascertain,  after  nearly  forty  years,  the  important  fact  that  the  King 
was  not  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  ot  his  own  health,  but  pro¬ 
posing  the  health  of  the  Princess  Victoria.  With  a  carelessness 
unworthy  of  the  severest  and  minutest  of  critics,  the  reviewei 
says  that  “  in  Greville’s  report  the  essential  point  is  missed,  ibe 


as  times  go,  not  a  bad  income  for  a  working-man.  But  of 
course  there  is  no  reason  why  the  colliers  should  not  hold 
out  for  more  if  they  think  they  can  get  it ;  only  their  right 
to  get  it  will  depend  solely  on  their  power  to  do  so.  I  he 
answer  to  the  demand  that  the  masters  should  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  reduction  is  that  there  is  no  basis  on  which  a 
question  of  pure  free-will  on  either  side  can  be  satisfactorily 
discussed.  Every  man,  whether  master  or  workman,  has 
a  right  to  determine  for  himself  the  terms  on  which  lie 
will 'carry  on  his  business.  The  masters  believe  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  the  course  taken  by  the  men  would  be  sooner 
or  later  to  destroy  the  iron  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  yield  to  increasing  demands ;  and  they  are 
now  trying  to  bring  the  men  to  reason  by  anticipating 
the  crisis.  There  is,  however,  a  question  of  expediency 
apart  from  that  of  right,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  the  attempts  of  the  employers  in  former  years  to 
maintain  a  position  which  they  had  to  admit  to  be 
untenable  may  not  be  in  some  degree  responsible  for  their 
difficulties,  and  also  whether  at  the  present  moment  they 
have  fully  considered  the  probable  consequences  of  forcing 
the  whole  body  of  colliers  into  the  arms  of  the  Union.  The 
use  to  which  the  combination  of  coalowners  has  just  been 
put  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  to  those  who  think  they  have 
been  hardly  treated  some  reflections  not  very  favourable  to 
the  patriarchal  system  which  the  employers  are  supposed  to 
be  anxious  to  establish.  Labour  is  undoubtedly  a  com¬ 
modity,  but  it  differs  from  other  commodities  in  claiming 
a  voice  a^  to  its  own  disposal,  and  a  little  humounng  is 
sometimes  not  thrown  away. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  MEMOIRS. 

THE  numerous  readers  and  the  earlier  critics  of  the  Greville 
Memoirs  must  feel  that  they  are  to  some  extent  included  m 
the  unsparing  censure  which  is  inflicted  on  Mr.  Greville  anc  on 
his  editor  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Those  who  listen  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  moral  indignation  which  they  are  aware  that  tiey 
have  neither  anticipated  nor  shared  are  liable  to  a  sense  ot  t  a 
kind  of  humiliation  which  is  felt  by  a  guest  when  he  has  not  t  is- 
covered  that  the  wine  is  corked.  The  superior  delicacy  of  a  moie 
discerning  palate  almost  indisposes  him  to  inquire  whether  the 
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Princess  is  made  an  object  of  the  tirade  as  well  as  the  Duchess. 

In  Mr.  Greville's  report  there  is  no  hint  of  a  tirade  against  the 
Princess.  The  King  complains  that  the  Princess  had  been  kept 
awav  from  his  Court,  not  by  herself,  but  by  the  Duchess ;  and  Mr. 
Greville  adds  that  the  King  “  terminated  his  speech  by  an  allusion 
to  the  Princess  and  her  future  reign  in  a  tone  ol  paternal  interest 
and  affection,  which  was  excellent  in  its  way.  The  reviewer 
observes  that  a  month  had  elapsed  before  Lord  Adoiphus 
Fitzclarence  reported  the  occurrence  to  Mr.  Greville  His  .own. 
correction  of  trifling  details  is  made  on  the  authority  oi  a  highly 
distinguished  person,  then  a  member  of  the  household,  who  was 
present,  and  had  moreover  the  best  possible  opportunities  ol  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  preceded,  and  m  lact 
led  to  it.”  If  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  was,  as  may  probably 
have  been  the  case,  inaccurate  in  his  recollection  of  words  used  a 
month  before,  the  highly  distinguished  member  of  the  household 
may  possibly  also  be  liable  to  verbal  error  after  an  interval  of 
thirty-seven  years.  The  whole  story  might  perhaps  advantageously 
have' been  suppressed,  but,  as  the  reviewer  insists  on  fixing  geneial 
attention  on  William  IV.’s  irritability  and  bad  taste,  the  evidence 
for  Mr.  Greville’s  report  must  be  preferred  to  the  amended  version. 
There  is  a  trifling  anecdote  in  the  Memoirs  of  a  rude  speech  ad¬ 
dressed  by  William  IV.  to  a  young  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  who, 
as  Mr  Greville  naturally  remarks,  ought  to  have  resigned,  ihe 
nobleman,  who  is  still  alive,  seems  to  have  informed  the  reviewer 
that  he  did  in  lact  resign,  but  that  at  the  request  of  the  King 
he  withdrew  his  resignation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  person 
principally  concerned  concurred  in  Mr.  Greville  s  opinion,  though 
Mr  Greville  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  resignation  had 
been  tendered.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  reviewer’s  serious 
accusation  that  the  Clerk  of  Council  violated  by  the  publication  ot 
official  secrets  his  oath  of  office.  The  proceedings  ot  Privy 
Councils  are  strictly  formal,  though  they  are  officially  secret,  and 
Mr.  Greville  never  refers  to  anything  which  may  have  been  said 
or  done  in  Council.  It  is  scarcely  a  breach  of  the  oath  oi  secresy 
to  report  the  King’s  question  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  about 
a  match  at  Newmarket,  or  the  amusement  which  the  Duke  ot 
Wellington  derived  from  seeing  Mr.  Greville,  before  or  after  a 
Council,  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  Ao 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  a  charge  which  would,  it  it  could  have 
been  maintained,  have  been  delightful  to  the  reviewer,  and  fatal 

to  Mr.  Greville’s  reputation.  ^  ^ 

More  than  one  instance  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  reviewer, 
notwithstanding  his  intolerance  of  the  smallest  inaccuracy, 
is  himself  liable  to  human  error.  He  justly  thinks  it 
strange  that  Mr.  Greville  should  in  1829  state  that  Palmerston 
had  never  been  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Mr.  Reeve  should  not 
have  corrected  the  oversight.  The  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Grevillo 
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said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  correct. 
Speaking  of  a  great  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston's  on  Portuguese 
affairs,  Mr.  Greville  says  that  Palmerston  “  had  been  twenty  years 
in  office,  and  had  never  distinguished  himself  before.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  in  the  Cabinet  and  yet  not  to  have  attained  high  dis¬ 
tinction.  “  The  office  he  held  was  one  of  dull  detail,  and  lie  never 
travelled  out  of  it.  lie  probably  stood  in  awe  of  Canning  and 
others,  and  was  never  in  the  Cabinet;  but  having  lately  held 
higher  situations  and  acquired  more  confidence,  he  has  launched 
forth,  and  with  astonishing  success.”  Palmerston  had,  in  fact, 
never  at  that  time  held  any  office  but  that  of  Secretary  at  War  ; 
but  he  had,  as  the  reviewer  correctly  states,  sat  in  the  Cabinets 
of  Canning,  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  •  or, 
as  Mr.  Greville  expresses  the  same  facts,  he  had  held  higher  situa¬ 
tions.  The  twenty  years  are  reckoned,  not  to  his  first  entrance 
into  the  Cabinet,  but  from  his  appointment  to  the  War  Office  in 
1 809  to  the  date  of  his  Portuguese  speech.  Mr.  Reeve  seems  to 
have  made  mistakes  in  lists  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  but  the  reviewer 
ought  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  such  slips  of  memory,  inasmuch 
as  he  complains  that  the  list  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  in  1834 
includes  lid  ward  Ellice.  Mr.  Ellice  was  Secretary  of  War  in  that 
Administration,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  another  passage 
Mr.  Reeve  is  censured  for  not  having-  noticed  a  book  on  Ireland 
published  by  Mr.  Greville  in  1845.  As  the  published  part  of  the 
Journals  ends  in  1837,  it  may  have  been  thought  premature  to 
anticipate  occurrences  of  eight  years  afterwards.  Neither  Mr. 
Greville  nor  Mr.  Reeve  has  made  so  grave  an  historical  blunder  as 
that  of  the  reviewer  when  he  unnecessarily  vindicates  the  dignity 
and  anti  juitv  of  the  illustrious  family  to  which  Queen  Adelaide, 
as  well  :  s  King  Leopold  and  Prince  Albert,  belonged.  “  The 
electoral,  now  royal,  tlouse  of  Saxony  (of  which  the  Houses  of 
Saxe  Meinirv  en,  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  and  Saxe  Weimar  are 
branches)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  reigning 
Houses  of  Europe.”  The  statement  is  true,  as  applied  generally 
to  the  Saxon  family,  but  the  electoral  and  royal  House  of  Saxony 
are  cadets  of  the  elder  line,  which  is  divided  into  the  three  ducal 
branches  The  electoral  dignity  was  transferred  to  Duke  Maurice 
and  his  descendants  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Iu  a  journal  extending  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  it  would  be 
surprising  if  there  were  not  both  accurate  reproductions  of 
erroneous  reports  and  original  errors.  In  some  instances  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  succeeds,  as  might  be  expected,  in  showing 
that  Mr.  Greville  was  mistaken  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
Mr.  Reeve  was  to  b’ame  for  perpetuating  mistakes  which  in  some 
instances  may  at  the  same  time  be  materials  of  history.  The  fact 
that  an  erroneous  rumour  was  at  one  time  believed  is  one  among 
other  facts.  In  many  case3  the  reviewer  seems  to  think  that  his 
own  incredulity,  founded  on  the  supposed  improbability  of  some 
statemen  of  Mr.  Greville's,  is  a  sufficient  confutation.  It  is  idle 
to  remark  that  the  Duke  of  York's  depreciation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  inconsistent  with  the  frank  manliness  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  If  so,  the  Duke  of  York's  character  was  not  frank  and  manly,  for 
he  undoub  edly  toldMr.  Greville  that  theDuke  of  W ellington  was  false 
and  ungrateful,  and  that  he  was  surprised  at  Waterloo.  The  Duke  of 
York  further  attributed  in  great  measure  the  success  of  that  day 
to  Lord  Anglesea,  who,  he  says,  was  hardly  mentioned,  and  that 
in  the  coldest  terms,  in  “  the  Duke's  despatch.”  The  Duke  of 
York  might  have  added  that  when  a  member  of  Lord  Anglesea’s 
family  afterwards  hinted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  his 
public  mention  of  Lord  Anglesea  had  distressed  his  friends,  he 
replied,  “  They  would  have  been  a  damned  deal  more  distressed  if 
they  had  read  wh  -it  1  said  about  him  in  my  private  letters.”  It  is 
impossible  that  Mr.  Greville  can  have  imagined  or  invented  the 
Duke  of  York’s  complaint  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been 
preferred  to  himself  as  Oommander-in-Ghief  of  the  Peninsular 
army.  “  He  told  me  (with  many  recommendations  to  secresy) 
that  which  immediately  explained  to  me  the  dislike  which 
he  certainly  bears  to  the  Duke,  and  (which  I  did  not  know 
before)  to  Lord  Londonderry.”  The  substance  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
story  was  that  Lord  Londonderry  had,  after  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
offered  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Portugal.  After¬ 
wards  “  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  who 
was  then  a  Cabinet  Minister,  came  to  him  one  day  and  told  him 
he  was  betrayed,  and  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  make  way  for  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.”  The  story,  which  is  obviously  true,  proves 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  silly  rather  than  that  he  was  not  frank 
and  manly.  Lord  Macaulay  often  accumulates  details  which 
prove  that  his  own  general  description  of  a  character  is  inaccurate, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  human  nature.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  follows  his 
example  in  contrasting  Mr.  Greville’s  remarkable  statement  with 
his  own  unsupported  .  ssmuption.  A  more  curious  anecdote,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  possesses  historical  value,  is  similarly  rejected  on 
appeal  to  the  reviewer's  estimate  of  probability.  On  the 
29th  of  March,  1 832,  Lord  Melbourne  asked  Mr.  Greville : — “  What 
difficulty  cau  they  ”  (the  House  of  Lord.3)  “  have  in  swallowing 
the  rest  after  they  have  given  up  the  rotten  boroughs?  That 
is,  in  fact,  the  essential  part  of  the  Dill,  and  the  truth  is  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Government,  can  he  carried  on  without 
them Lord  Melbourne’s  remark  is  so  characteristic  that  'it  would 
almost  prove  itself,  if  there  were  any  reason  for  impeaching  Mr. 
Greville's  accuracy.  The  reviewer,  indeed,  arbitrarily  declares 
that  Mr.  Greville  was  prone  to  confound  what  he  himself  said  in 
conversation  with  what  was  said  by  others  ;  but  the  proposition 
which  was  a  paradox  as  proceeding  from  Lord  Melbourne  would 
have  been  commonplace  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  himself,  and  it 


would  certainly  not  have  been  recorded  in  italics.  The  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  report  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Melbourne’s  analogous 
account  of  his  own  interview  with  Edward  Irving,  who,  as  he 
said,  proved  by  unanswerable  arguments  that  he  was  bound 
to  preach  iu  the  streets.  “  And  what,”  said  Mr.  Greville,  “  did 
you  answer  ?  ”  “  I  told  him  he  must  not  preach  there.”  In  pre¬ 

cisely  the  same  spirit  Lord  Melbourne  helped  to  abolish  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and  said  they  were  indispensable.  The  reviewer  quotes 
inaccurately  another  declaration  which  he  attributes  to  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  “  that  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  bond  fide 
alarmed  at  and  averse  to  the  Reform  Bill.”  The  words  are  spoken, 
not  by  Lord  Melbourne,  but  by  Mr.  Greville,  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  Lord  Melbourne's  answer  wa3,  that  “  they  were  really 
all  conscious  of  the  violence  of  the  measure,  and  desirous  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it.”  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  Lord  Melbourne  should 
have  considered  that  the  Government  was  driven  to  choose  between 
a  dangerous  measure  and  the  risk  of  withholding  it. 

Itwould  be  tedioustoexamineindetailthewholeofthereviewer’s 
criticisms.  It  is  surprising  that  the  numerous  objections  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  Mr.  Greville’s  statements  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere  have  not  been  more  weighty 
and  more  successful.  Mr.  Stapleton,  always  the  loyal  friend  and 
apologist  of  his  former  chief,  doubts  whether  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  have  told  Mr.  Greville  that  Mr.  Canning  was 
unbearably  irritable  in  Council.  It  happens  that  the  same  charge 
is  repeatedly  made  and  implied  in  the  Duke's  published  correspon¬ 
dence  with  colleagues  who  could  appreciate  its  justice.  Mr. 
Greville  records  the  declaration  of  George  IV.  that  “  That  fellow 
Ellenborough  ”  should  never  dine  at  his  table.  Mr.  Peel  tells  the 
Duke  that  when  Lord  Ellenborough  was  sworn  in  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  King’s  look  fully  expressed  his  feelings. 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  states  with  approximate  accuracy 
the  relations  between  Lord  Grey  and  the  Duke  after  the 
death  of  Canning.  He  is  apparently  not  aware  that  the 
King,  in  giving  the  Duke  a  commission  to  form  a  Government,  told 
him  that  he  had  no  objection  to  anybody  excepting  Lord  Grey. 
The  Duke  acquiesced  in  the  exclusion  without  remonstrance,  but 
he  would  otherwise  probably  have  given  Lord  Grey  an  invitation 
which  might  or  might  not  have  been  accepted.  No  criticism  has 
affected  the  justice  of  the  statement  that  Mr.  Greville's  Memoirs 
form  the  most  valuable  of  recent  contributions  to  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  history.  All  the  passages  which  can  be  considered  objection¬ 
able  or  doubtful,  as  collected  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  would  not 
fill  five  pages  out  of  more  than  a  thousand  contained  in  the  three 
volumes.  The  austere  and  censorious  condemnation  of  revelations 
of  character,  and  of  reported  conversations,  would,  if  it  were  accepted, 
be  fatal  to  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  branch  of  literature. 
If  nothing  is  to  be  told  which  can  be  disagreeable  to  any  person, 
or  to  the  relatives  and  descendants  of  any  person,  there  is  an  end 
of  memoirs  and  of  biography.  Among  other  books  which,  like 
Don  Quixote’s  Library,  would  be  condemned  by  the  Quarterly 
Rcviezv,  assuming  the  functions  of  the  curate  and  the  barber,  would 
be  four  pleasant  volumes  of  biographical  and  social  anecdote,  not 
long  since  published  by  an  accomplished  writer  who  might  have 
been  deemed  a  tolerant  man  of  the  world. 


MR.  FINLAY. 

THE  world  is  said  to  know  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,  and 
certainly  the  Times  seems  to  know  very  little  of  its  greatest 
Correspondent.  A  man  of  whom  Great  Britain  may  well  be  proud 
has  passed  away  in  a  distant  land,  and  the  greatest  British  news¬ 
paper,  a  paper  which  had  been  often  honoured  with  his  contribu¬ 
tions,  a  paper  commonly  so  ready  with  long  biographies  of  every 
man  of  the  smallest  eminence,  can  give  him  only  a  few  lines  of 
small  print  without  so  much  as  the  heading  of  his  name.  No  one 
will  grudge  to  the  memory  either  of  Mr.  Kingsley  or  of  Lord  St. 
Leonards  the  full  recognition  which  they  have  met  with  ;  but  the 
most  truly  original  historian  of  our  time  and  language  might  surely 
claim  a  place  alongside  of  the  novelist  and  the  lawyer.  The  men 
of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  Hellenes  and  Philhellenes 
alike,  are  last  passing  away  ;  Trikoupes  and  Church  are  gone,  and 
now  Mr.  Finlay  has  followed  them.  Or  we  might  put  it  in 
another  way,  that  the  historian  of  enslaved  Greece  has  not  survived 
by  many  years  the  historian  of  independent  Greece.  The  historian 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  historian  of  Greece  under  Ottoman  and 
Venetian  domination,  has  become  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  past,  no 
less  than  the  historian  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Different  in  every 
respect  as  were  the  two  men  in  position  and  temper  and  line  of  study, 
far  more  widely-spread  as  the  fame  of  the  one  is  than  the  fame  of 
the  other,  still  he  who  wishes  to  master  the  history  of  the  Greek 
nation  as  a  whole  can  as  little  dispense  with  Mr.  Finlay  as  he  can 
with  Mr.  Grote.  And  it  does  kindle  a  certain  feeling  of  indigna¬ 
tion  when  we  find  the  memory  of  such  a  man  so  unworthily  dealt 
with  in  the  quarter  where  he  ought  to  have  met  with  most  honour. 
The  Times,  in  recording  the  death  of  its  “  late  valued  Correspondent 
in  Athens,”  seems  hardly  to  know  who  it  is  who  has  been  its  Cor¬ 
respondent,  or  who  it  is  whose  death  it  has  to  record.  Some  years 
ago,  after  the  publication  of  some  of  Mr.  Finlay's  great  works,  but 
doubtless  before  he  had  begun  to  supply  the  Times  with  Athenian 
news,  the  author  of  Greece  under  the  Romans  was  once  described 
iu  the  Times  itself  as  “  Mr.  Finlay,  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  extrac¬ 
tion.”  We  looked  for  a  while  to  see  whether  we  might  not  in 
the  same  quarter  stumble  on  some  such  description  as  “Mr. 
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Grate  a  London  banker,”  or  “Dr.  Tkirlwall,  a  Welsh  Bishop. 
It  reminded  us  too  of  what  we  once  saw  m  a  loc^  na“e*^ 
of  the  Times  itself,  where,  while  the  volumes  of  the  History 
of  Greece  were  c  lining  out  two  by  two,  a  discussion  on  the  Ballot 
llXred  i»  in  this  fashion-”  Old  Grot,,  if  he  be  .,11  m  he 
flesh  ”  miHit  say  so  and  so.  The  Times  has  now  got  beyond  the 
fact  of  Mr  Finlay  being  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  extraction  ;  but  it 
[Slfhasnotwueryfmbelondit.  While  the  name  of  Sir  Stondale 
^  *  , ,  •  .  +1-.^  flip  nhitnarv  notice  lust  above 


Bennett  is  putin  full  at  the  head  of  the  obituary  notice  just  above 
IMr  Fiulav  Mr.  Finlav  himself  is  treated  as  a  thing  rather  than  as 
a  person,  and  his  only  "heading  is  “  The  Cause  of  Greek  Indepen¬ 
dence  ”  And  in  the  few  lines  which  the  historian  gets  after  the 
many  <riven  to  the  musician,  all  the  notice  taken  of  his  writings  is 
a  kind  of  casual  statement  that  Mr.  Finlay  “  was  the  author  ot 
an  excellent  history  of  the  struggle  for  Greek  Independence, 
in  which  he  spared  neither  the  Greeks  nor  their  friends.  It 
mioht  have  been  added  that  Mr.  Finlay,  who  was  not  much  m 
the  habit  of  sparing  anybody,  did  not  spare  their  enemies  eitliei. 
But  this  really  looks  as  if  the  Times  believed  Mr  Finlay’s 
last  two  volumes  to  be  his  only  writings,  and  had  really  never 
heard  of  him  as  the  historian  of  Constantinople  and  mediaeval 
Greece.  The  way  in  which  fame  is  dispensed  in  Olympian  regions 
is  sometimes  a  'little  capricious  ;  but  .  this  really  beats  every¬ 
thin"  as  a  case  of  so  little  being  known  in  the  very  quarter  where 
one  would  have  thought  that  everything  would  be  most  known. 
There  is  something  strange  in  the  notion  that  there  are  those  who 
have  for  a  long  time  had  frequent  dealings  with  a  very  eminent 
man  without  in  the  least  knowing  with  whom  they  were  dealing. 
There  is  no  reason  now  why  we  should  not  publish  the  fact  that  Mi . 
Finlay  has  for  many  years  contributed  not  iin  frequently  to  our 
own  columns  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Times.  We  have  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  feeling  that  we  have  at  least  better  appreciated  the  man 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  do. 

In  reviewing  the  successive  volumes  of  Mr.  Finlay  s  History,  we 
have  often  pointed  out  the  pecidiarity  of  his  position  and.  character, 
and  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  stronger  points  of  his  writings.  But 
something  like  a  summary  of  what  we  have  said  at  various  times 
mav  not  be  out  of  place  now.  It  is  not  our  business  to  write  his 
life.  He  went  to  Greece  as  a  young  man,  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
cause  of  Greek  independence.  The  Times  does  not  even  tell  us  liis 
exact  age ;  but  we  believe  that  he  was  born  in  one  of  the  nrst 
years  of  the  present  century.  Like  Sir  Hichard  Ckurcb,  be  made 
Greece  his  adopted  country  after  the  war  was  over,  and  he  got 
involved  in  personal  disputes  with  the  Government  of  King  Otho, 
of  wliich  we  suspect  that  many  people  have  heard  who  know  nothing 
of  him  as  the  historian  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  his  character 
of  censor  of  current  Greek  afiairs  two  things  should  be  re¬ 
membered.  lie  bad  something  of  the  spirit  of  Cato  about  him, 
and  we  suspect  that  he  rather  enjoyed  finding  fault  than  otherwise. 
He  naturally  found  most  fault  with  those  with  whom  he  had  most 
to  do — namely,  Greeks  and  Englishmen.  But  it  is. only  fair  to 
say  that  there  were  always  some  Greeks  and  some  Englishmen  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  lash,  while  not  a  single  Bavarian 
was  spared.  "We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  fair  thing 
would  have  been  for  Mr.  Finlay  to  have  spent  his  time  alternately 
at  Athens  and  at  Constantinople,  so  as  to  have  told  us  the  faults 
of  Greeks  and  Turks  equally.  And  it  should  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  in  the  matter  of  Greece,  Mr.  Finlay  was  a  dis¬ 
appointed  man.  He  had  worked  for  Greece,  and  much  less  had 
come  of  his  work  than  he  had  hoped  for.  A  tendency  to  look 
mainly  on  the  dark  side  of  things  was  therefore  not  unnatural,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Finlay  seemed  to  many  persons  an  enemy 
of  Greece,  while  he  was  really  only  a  friend  who  spared  .not  the 
rod.  But  there  are  many  passages  alike  in  his  books,,  in  his. news¬ 
paper  articles,  and  in  his  private  letters,  in  which  he  did  full  justice 
to  the  better  side  of  the  Greek  character,  a  side  which  is  always 
likely  to  be  overshadowed  in  most  of  those  dealings  with  which 
both  past  and  present  history  have  to  do.  In  Mr.  Finlay  s  por¬ 
traiture  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  likeness  between.  Greeks  and 
Turks.  In  his  showing,  a  private  man  of  either  nation  is  commonly 
a  very  worthy  person ;  it  is  only  when  ho  is  put  in  any  post  of  au¬ 
thority  that  he  begins  to  be  something  different.  And  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  Greek  nation,  without  which  their  struggle 
for  independence  could  not  have  been  carried  on,  Mr.  Finlay  bears 
witness  in  every  page. 

But  Mr.  Finlay’s  fame  will  not  rest  either  on  any  of.  the 
personal  events  of  his  life  or  on  his  lesser  and  fugitive 
writings.  He  has  left  his  mark  on  the  historical .  learning 
of  the  age.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  faults  in  his  writings.  It 
is  plain  that  they  would  in  some  respects  have  gained  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  written  at  Athens,  they  had  been  written  in 
London,  at  Oxford,  or  at  Gottingen.  But  we  believe  that  by 
such  an  exchauge  they  would  have  lost  far  more  than,  they 
would  have  gained.  Mr.  Finlay  was  not,  in  his  earlier  life,  a 
man  of  the  closet.  He  went  out  to  Greece  to  fight ;  he  stayed 
there  to  till  the  ground.  He  was  led  to  study  and  to  write 
history  in  order  to  explain  what  he  saw  in  the  processes  of 
fighting  and  tilling  the  ground.  He  saw  that  the  phenomena 
of  modern  Greece  could  be  understood  only  by  going  back  to 
that  stage  in  Grecian  history  when  Greece,  from  one  point  of 
view,  might  be  said  to  be  conquered,  while  from  another  point 
of  view  she  might  be  said  to  begin  her  own  work  of  conqiiest.  In 
his  view  the  history  of  the  modern  Greek  nation  begins  with 
Alexander.  And  he  has  told  its  tale  from  Alexander  to  our  own 
day.  There  is  a  practical  grandeur  about  such  a  conception  as  this 
which  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  the  thoroughly  practical  way  in 


which  Mr.  Finlay’s  studies  began.  This  wide  grasp  of  one  side  of 
his  subject,  of  the  side  with  which  he  was  immediately  concerned, 
would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  any  improvements  in  form  and 
manner  which  his  work  would  probably  have  gained  had  it  been  done 
in  a  Western  capital  or  a  Western  university.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  o-eneral  history  of  the  Greek  nation,  as  a  protest  against 
those  who  would  end  Greek  history  with  the  fight  of  Chaironeia  or 
with  the  burning  of  Corinth,  Mr.  Finlay’s  Elistory  marks  an  epoch. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  one  else  may  tell  the  tale  m  some 
respects  better,  but  it  is  Mr.  Finlay  who  first  showed  that  there 
was  any  tale  to  tell  at  all.  A  nd  his  works  are  hardly  less  valuable 
from  the  Roman  than  from  the  Greek  side.  No  one  alter  lnm,  sai  e 
the  most  ignorant  and  thoughtless,  can  babble  any  more  about 
“  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.”  He  sets  before  us  the  true  nature 
and  importance  of  that  great  and  abiding  power  of  the  Eastern 
Rome  on  which  the  men  of  the  eleventh  century  still  looked  with 
awe  and  wonder.  That  he  perhaps  a  little  undervalued  the 
Western  side  of  things  is  in  no  way  wonderful  and  is  quite  par¬ 
donable.  His  business  was  to  teach,  us  that  there  is  an  Eastern  side. 
Mr.  Finlay’s  books  are  among  those  which  have  an  oecumenical 
value:  they  give  us  one  aspect  of  the  Unity  of  History.  He  was  happy 
in  having  done  his  work,  in  having  brought  his  task  to  a  lull 
end,  and  not  having,  like  many  other  historians,  left  only  a  frag  men. 
behind  him.  To  our  mind  there  is  something  heroic  m  Mr.  I  inlay  s 
literary  career.  Away  from  his  own  country,  his  name  but  little 
known,  cut  off  from  many  of  the  resources  open  to  scholars  m 
Germany  or  England,  he  put  forth  volume  after  volume  on  an  un¬ 
popular  subject,  volumes  to  which  the  general  public  was  utterly 
indifferent,  and  toiled  on,  cheered  only  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  doing  a  great  work,  and  by  the  applause  oi  the  lew  heie 
and  there  who  could  appreciate  that  work.  Many  a  man  would 
have  turned  away  in  disgust  from  such  a  seemingly  thankless  task 
Mr  Finlay  bore  up  under  all  discouragements,  and  did  not  stop  till 
his  work  was  finished.  There  are,  it  seems,  those  who  know  him 
only  as  the  historian  of  events  fifty  years  old.  By  scholars  he  will 
be  known  as  the  man  who  has  rescued  two  thousand  years  ot  the 
history  of  one  side  of  the  civilized  world  from  undeserved  con¬ 
tempt  and  oblivion. 


A  LAV  SERMON  TO  MANCHESTER  MEN. 

rn  HE  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
X  been  delivering  himself  of  some  remarks  upon  the  connexion 
between  commerce  and  morality  of  which  it  is  more  easy  to 
question  the  originality  than  the  soundness.  His  appeal  to  the 
German  bookseller  Perthes  gives  a  certain  quaintness  to  his 
address,  as  it  seems  to  suggest  that  to  an  English  merchant  some 
very  obvious  maxims  of  morality  had  all  the  charm,  of  novelty 
when  he  stumbled  upon  them  in  the  memoirs  of  a  foreigner.  One 
might  have  hoped  that  illustrations  could  have  been  found  nearer 
home,  and  be  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  more  familiar  experience. 
It  does  not  want  the  authority  of  Perthes,  for  example,  to 
convince  us  that  goods  ought  to  be  made  to  wear  as  well  os  to 
sell;  and  that  manufacturers  who,  like  Bon  Gaultier's  Yankee, 
sold  “  nutmegs  made  of  wood  and  clocks  that  wouldn  t  figure, 
would  deserve  to  come  to  grief.  How  far  such  practices  prevail 
at  Manchester  or  elsewhere, "  to  what  extent  they  affect  our  most 
important  branches  of  trade,  and  whether  they  are  increasing  or 
diminishing,  are  questions  upon  which  Mr.  J ohnson  might  be  able 
to  throw  some  light ;  and  perhaps  his  details  would  have  been 
more  effective  than  generalities  in  which  everybody  must  more  or 
less  agree. 

The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  aiming 
at  expressing  a  principle  which  is  not  so  widely  recognized,  li 
Perthes  had°simply  taken  care  that  his  book's  should  be  printed  on 
decent  paper  and  with  good  ink,  he  would  have  deserved  the  nega¬ 
tive  praise  due  to  ordinary  honesty.  But  we  do  not  generally  hold 
a  man  up  as  a  burning  and  shining  light  because  he  has  not  picked 
our  pockets.  The  morality  of  trade  is  so  lar  relaxed  that  in  some 
cases  a  shopkeeper  would  be  rising  above  the  ordinary  level  whose 
o-oods  were  simply  that  which  they  purport  to  be.  A  kind  of 
general  understanding  has  unluckily  arisen,  in  virtue  of  which  a 
yard  may  sometimes  mean  thirty  inches  ;  and  a  man  who  .  should 
give  thirty-six  would  be  outrunning  our  expectations  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  an  act  of  commercial  Quixotism.  But,  after  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  this  vague  margin  between  theory  and  practice,  it  ought 
to  be  a  poor  compliment  to  any  man  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  cheat 
and  a  rogue;  nor  was  it  by  such  qualities  that  Perthes  won  Mr. 
Johnson’s  admiration.  The  pecidiarity  which  struck  him  so 
much  is  that  Perthes  made  his  bookselling  subservient  to  the 
independence  and  cultivation  of  his  country.  He  would  have 
been  equally  honest  if  he  had  sold  intrinsically  worthless 
books  so  long  as  they  were  what  they  professed  to  be.  But 
to  this  prosaic  virtue  of  honesty  he  added  the  further  virtue 
of  selling  books  which  in  tact  made  their  readers  better. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  asked  himself  the  question  and  he  could  not 
have  asked  a  more  important  one — whether  there  is  anything  analo¬ 
gous  in  the  case  of  other  industrial  employments.  Is  the  merchant 
to  be  satisfied  when  he  can  say,  “  I  have  given  what  I  professed 
to  give  ”  ?  or  should  he  be  able  to  add,  “  and  what  will  do  good  to 
the^ buyer  ?  ”  Should  a  manufacturer  be  content  when  he  has  paid 
his  workmen  the  wages  for  which  they  bargained,  or  should  he  try 
to  encourage  habits  of  prudence,  sobriety,  and  industry  ?  The  old 
school  of  political  economists  assumed  as  an  ultimate  fact  that 
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in  all  matters  of  business  eacli  man  would  attend  exclusively  to  his 
own  pecuniary  interest.  They  used  to  argue  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  natural  harmony  in  virtue  of  which  this  pursuit  of  individual 
interests  would  result  in  the  greatest  welfare  of  society  at  large. 
From  this  point  of  view,  they  would  fully  admit  the  advantages  of 
ordinary  honesty,  and  would  advocate  the  punishment  of  commer¬ 
cial  frauds  as  rigorously  as  the  most  exalted  moralists.  But 
they  would  deny  that  the  duty  of  a  merchant  went  any 
further,  or  that  he  would  do  any  good  if  he  tried  to  go 
further.  His  business  was  simply  to  supply  any  demand 
that  might  arise,  without  cheating  his  customer,  but  without 
thinking  of  his  customer’s  further  interests.  Mr.  Johnson  is  sub¬ 
stantially  saying  that  this  view  is  too  narrow,  and  that  our  indus¬ 
trial  leaders  should  take  into  account  more  remote  consequences 
of  their  actions.  The  bookseller,  or  rather  the  publisher,  is  as  good 
a  case  as  could  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  general  bearings  of  a  very 
interesting  problem. 

Everybody,  as  we  have  said,  admits  that  the  bookseller  should 
sell  what  he  professes  to  sell.  _  And,  beyond  this,  everybody  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  has  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  character  of  his 
books.  Neither  the  “  law  of  supply  and  demand  ”  nor  any  other 
law  would  justify  a  man,  for  example,  who  sells  books  of  a  certain 
character.  All  one  can  say  of  such  a  man  is  that  flogging  is  too 
good  for  him.  But  when  we  get  a  step  further,  the  difficulty  in¬ 
creases.  We  admit  of  course  that  under  existing  circumstances  a 
publisher  who  sells  reputable  books  at  a  fair  price  does  not  de¬ 
serve  the  least  shadow  of  blame.  He  is  discharging  a  useful 
function  in  a  straightforward  way.  We  all  agree  in  regard  to 
the  great  mass  of  books  that  it  is  at  least  desirable  that 
they  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  life.  They  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  published,  and  the  man  who  turns  an  honest  penny  by  the 
transaction  is  perfectly  welcome  to  keep  it.  We  may  still  ask, 
however,  whether  in  an  ideal  state  of  things  the  publisher’s  respon¬ 
sibility  would  not  extend  further,  and  whether  we  should  not  even 
now  approve  of  a  man  who  tried  to  make  his  business  subservient 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  countrymen  ? 
The  ordinary  argument  on  the  subject  is  simple  enough.  You 
should  not,  it  is  generally  said,  mix  business  with  charity.  If  you 
want  to  do  people  good,  set  apart  a  certain  sum  from  the  profits  of 
your  trade  and  spend  it  on  charity  or  in  any  public-spirited  em¬ 
ployment.  If  you  try  to  make  the  same  transaction  fill  your  pocket 
and  do  good  to  your  soul,  you  will  make  a  bungle  of  both.  Either 
you  will  be  a  keen  trader  under  a  mask  of  hypocrisy,  or  by  aiming 
at  the  two  things  you  will  ruin  yourself  and  do  no  good  to  any¬ 
body.  The  maxim  about  serving  God  and  Mammon  seems  to  be 
understood  in  a  new  fashion.  It  is  very  well,  our  modern  moralists 
tell  us,  to  serve  both  powers ;  but  we  should  be  very  careful  to 
keep  the  two  kinds  of  worship  apart.  We  should  serve  Mam¬ 
mon  in  a  good  honest  way,  of  course,  in  our  shops,  and  God  in 
church;  and  should  keep  the  two  spheres  of  action  religiously 
separate. 

Now,  though  the  doctrine  when  thus  expressed  has  a  repulsive 
sound,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  A  publisher 
who  did  not  keep  a  careful  eye  upon  his  balance-sheets  would  be  a 
fool,  even  though  he  might  be  a  saint.  There  is  no  use  whatever 
in  publishing  the  healthiest  and  purest  of  literature  if  people 
will  not  read  it.  A  man  who  should  publish  Bibles  for  a  farthing 
would  be  doing  no  good,  if  they  only  filled  his  warehouse,  if, 
again,  he  sold  them,  but  sold  them  at  a  loss,  it  might  be  an  act  of 
charity,  but  would  certainly  not  be  business.  He  might  be  doing- 
right,  as  he  might  be  doing  right  in  subscribing  to  the  Bible 
Society ;  but  he  could  not  carry  on  his  business  on  principles  which 
would  lead  straight  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  And,  if  we  grant 
this,  is  it  possible  to  give  any  weight  whatever  to  other  than  selfish 
motives  ?  Tradesmen  in  general  must  expect  to  make  the  average 
rate  of  profit.  If  you  tell  a  man  that  he  ought  to  sell  books 
which  do  not  pay,  you  are  telling  him  to  ruin  himself  and 
leave  the  field  open  to  less  scrupulous  persons ;  and  if  you  reply 
that  in  the  long  run  good  books  will  pay,  you  are  simply  appealing 
to  his  selfishness,  and  encouraging  him  to  be  a  hypocrite.  The 
dilemma  is  a  difficult  one,  and  we  not  know  that  it  can  be  alto¬ 
gether  evaded.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  thinks  that  Perthes 
managed  to  combine  patriotism  with  business ;  and  is  anxious  that 
cottcn-spinners  should  follow  his  example.  The  difficulty  in  their 
case  is  still  greater.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  good 
books  and  bad ;  but  if  cotton  is  of  good  substance,  it  is  hard  to 
see  that  one  kind  of  cotton  affects  the  moral  character  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  much  more  than  another.  In  this  and  in  most  cases,  when 
we  have  said  that  the  merchant  ought  to  be  honest,  we  seem  to 
have  said  everything.  His  whole  influence  upon  human  happiness 
consists  in  his  goods  being  genuine.  Any  philanthropical  motives 
would  be  out  of  place,  for  there  is  really  no  question  of  philan¬ 
thropy  at  issue. 

And  yet,  if  we  return  to  our  publisher,  we  shall  perhaps  see  that 
there  is  a  certain  field  for  public  spirit,  though  the  case  is  not  to 
be  defined  by  any  precise  and  unalterable  rules.  A  publisher 
of  any  sense  will  of  course  recognize  the  fact  that  he  cannot  do 
much  to  alter  the  public  taste ;  and  that  he  would  be  very  silly  to 
try  to  prescribe  any  fixed  standard.  And  yet  there  may  be  a  very 
important  difference  between  two  publishers  equally  unimpeach¬ 
able  on  the  score  of  honesty.  We  may  suppose,  for  example,  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  great  improvement  in  educational  books, 
and  that  a  publisher  can  gain  a  handsome  profit  by  supplying  the 
improved  article.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  potential 
demand  for  books  of  a  flashy  and  inferior  character,  which  it 


would  be  equally  profitable  to  supply.  According  to  the  rigid 
economical  theory,  the  publisher  should  be  guided  simply  by  the 
state  of  his  probable  balance-sheet.  He  will  argue  that  the 
demand  will  be  supplied  by  somebody,  if  not  by  him  ;  that  he  will 
therefore  give  the  public  what  they  want,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  more  virtue  in  giving  the  good  article  than  the  bad,  because,  by 
the  hypothesis  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  profit  to  be  derived 
from  either.  An  answer,  however,  may  be  suggested.  In  the 
first  place,  an  educated  and  honourable  man  would  be  naturally 
more  alive  to  the  wants  of  intelligent  people.  He  would  perceive 
more  clearly  than  his  rivals  any  symptoms  of  an  improvement 
in  the  public  taste,  and  would  have  more  faith  in  the  power  of 
really  good  work  to  be  appreciated  in  the  long  run.  In  the  next 
place,  he  would  see  that  in  practice  the  nature  of  the  demand  is 
not  so  entirely  independent  of  his  exertions  as  is  generally  assumed 
by  economists.  If  good  books  are  made  cheap,  they  may  be  able 
to  crowd  out  the  bad  books.  The  general  standard  will  be  raised, 
and  the  demand  will  be  in  some  degree  modified.  The  publica¬ 
tion,  for  example,  of  a  good  school  history  would  enable  teachers 
to  insist  upon  more  accurate  knowledge  in  their  pupils,  and  would 
therefore  stimulate  the  general  interest  in  historical  publications. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  one  publisher  is  actuated  as  exclusively  by 
a  regard  to  his  pecuniary  interests  as  another,  it  still  remains 
true  that  one  man  is  much  better  able  than  another  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  the  forces  which  tend  to  improve  society,  and  more  ready 
to  associate  his  own  prosperity  with  their  advancement.  Moreover, 
as  human  beings  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mere  calculating 
machines,  a  lively  interest  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
country  would  probably  guide  a  spirited  publisher  to  enterprises  likely 
to  be  conducive  to  that  end,  though  they  might  also  be  conducive 
to  his  own  pecuniary  interest.  A  thoroughly  cultivated  artistic  or 
literary  taste  would  lead  him  spontaneously  to  improve  every 
chance  of  fostering  such  taste  to  his  own  ultimate  profit.  The 
difference  between  the  better  and  the  inferior  publisher  is  not 
that  one  is  and  the  other  is  not  mercenary,  but  that  one  is  less  and 
the  other  more  shortsighted ;  and  still  more,  that  one  has  his  eyes 
open  to  all  the  ways  in  which  good  work  may  be  made  to  pay, 
and  the  other  to  all  the  ways  in  which  bad  work  may  be 
made  to  pay.  Further,  if  we  suppose  that  the  trade  generally 
is  penetrated  by  enlightened  views,  the  professional  code  of 
morality  would  be  developed,  which  would  gradually  raise  the 
inferior  limit  of  honourable  conduct.  Fewer  publishers  would 
pander  to  the  worse  tastes  of  the  public,  and  the  general 
standard  of  the  nation  would  be  improved.  In  short,  the 
ordinary  postulates  of  economists  require  some  modification.  A 
trade  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  passive  machinery  for  supplying  a 
demand  which  exists  independently  of  it.  It  can  by  judicious 
action  gradually  alter  the  character  of  the  demand,  and  more¬ 
over  it  has  to  some  extent  a  choice  between  improving  or  de¬ 
grading  that  character.  To  demand  useless  sacrifices  from  indi¬ 
viduals  is  of  course  foolish :  but  individuals  may  help  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  selfishness  which  seeks  an  immediate  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporate  interest. 

Such  principles  would  require  some  modification  when  applied 
to  other  trades.  The  publishing  of  books  is  more  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  public  than 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  or  linen.  In  some  cases  a  manu¬ 
facturer  may  be  able  to  improve  the  artistic  qualities  of 
his  productions  ;  but  as  a  rule  he  will  have  little  to  consider  beyond 
the  honesty  of  his  workmanship.  At  present,  if  some  reports  are 
true,  the  standard  in  that  respect  is  so  low  that  it  would  be 
premature  to  preach  anything  beyond  the  commonest  principles  of 
honesty.  When  manufacturers  turn  out  what  they  profess  to  turn 
out,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  suggest  that  they  should  try  to 
manufacture  something  better.  When  that  time  arrives  there  will 
be  something  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  suggestions.  As  manufacturers 
are  discharging  a  very  useful  function,  it  would  probably  be  as 
well  if  they  sometimes  contemplated  that  utility,  not  perhaps  as 
a  guide  to  their  own  individual  action,  but  at  least  as  determining 
that  general  code  of  commercial  morality  which  should  be  enforced 
by  the  public  sentiment  of  men  of  business.  Mr.  Johnson  touched 
upon  a  still  wider  and  more  difficult  subject  in  the  relations  of 
employers  to  their  workmen.  How  far  these  relations  can  ever 
be  regulated  on  any  other  principles  than  those  of  unrestricted 
competition  is  a  question  which  we  must  hope  will  settle 
itself ;  for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  advanced  by  any  quantity 
of  abstract  discussion. 


HOUSES  TO  LOOK  ON. 

IT  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  pity  that  all  old  houses  should  be 
improved  from  off  the  face  of  the  land.  It  is  very  pleasant  for 
the  dwellers  in  cities  to  be  able  now  and  then  to  go  and  stay  a 
few  days  in  some  quaint  old  “  Court  ”  or  “  Place.”  The  visit  need 
only  be  made  in  the  finest  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  visitor 
may  at  such  a  time  feel  as  grateful  to  a  beneficent  Providence  for 
allowing  old  houses  to  exist,  and  for  allowing  people  to  be  created 
who  can  brave  the  horrors  of  winter  in  them,  as  if  this  were  the 
final  cause  of  old  country  houses.  Nothing  is  too  strange  for 
nature,  and  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  gifted  with  insensi¬ 
bility  to  influenza,  and  may  defy  toothache,  and  disregard  colds  in 
the  head.  To  the  members  of  this  privileged  class  only  is  it 
given  to  be  able  to  live  all  the  year  round  in  a  half-timbered 
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manor-house  or  a  moated  grange.  Ours  be  the  summer  visit. 

To  us  be  given  the  pleasures  of  an  ancient  garden  w  nei  e 
Violets  nestle  in  the  early  spring  ; 

and  to  mark  that 

Here  clove  carnations  forth  their  fragrance  fling. 

What  walks  and  talks  we  may  have  between  the  borders  where 

Love-lics-Bleeding  Balm  and  Heartsease  grow  ! 

Here  with  bent  head  Narcissus  white  as  snow, 

Here  blushing  Rose,  by  wing  of  zephyr  fanned, 

Gives  forth  fresh  perfume  as  its  leaves  expand  ; 

Here  turns  the  Sunflower,  here  unrivalled  towers 

The  fragrant  Lily,  loveliest  Queen  of  flowers. 

Let  us  while  the  sun  shines,  and  if  the  dew  is  off  the  grass, 
press  the  smooth  turf  of  an  old  bowling-green,  and  even 
sit  out  for  a  few  moments,  with  cigar  alight  and  collar 
turned  up,  to  admire  the  green  velvet  of  the  yew  hedge.  Here 
let  us  perhaps  sketch  a  remarkably  ugly  gargoyle,  or  note 
the  intricacies  of  a  quarry  pattern.  Let  us,  while  we  may, 
eniov  the  perambulation  of  the  shady  alleys  ;  let  us  ascend  to 
the  ‘dusty  garrets,  and  penetrate  into  the  damp  cellars ;  let  us 
have  a  quiet  novel  in  the  porch,  a  flirtation  in  the  oriel,  a  dance 
on  the  oak  floor;  and  give  us  at  last  a  safe  retreat  to  town 
when  the  barometer  begins  to  fall.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
or  suim  about  the  country  homes  of  England,  how  beautifully 
they  stand,  o’er  all  our  native  land,  and  so  on  ;  but  Mrs.  Hemans 
perhaps  had  no  experience  of  a  charming  Elizabethan  manor-house 
in  the  winter  months.  “  Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  looke 
on  ”  is  a  remark  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  true, 
it  is  very  pleasant,  coming  home  in  the  evening,  to  observe  the 
beauty  of  our  dwelling  as  the  cross-mullioned  and  latticed  windows 
are  set  off  here  and  there  by  the  flicker  of  a  lighted  hearth  within  : 
the  tall  twisted  chimneys  pour  out  their  hospitable  smoke ;  the 
high-peaked  gables,  finished  with  quaint  dormers,  rise  over  the 
lofty  flight  of  mossy  steps  to  the  deeply  recessed  porch.  All  these 
things  are  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  it  is  a  drawback  to  reflect  on 
the  want  of  comfort  within.  We  grumble  if  our  neighbour 
modernizes  his  old  manor-house  ;  and  we  ha\  e  all  great 
sympathy  with  the  architect  who  praised  his  own  profession 
for  allowing  him  to  build  pretty  houses  and  not  obliging 
him  to  live  in  them.  Our  picturesque  residence  would  not 
look  so  pretty  in  the  twilight  if  there  were  any  shutters  to  the 
windows,  so  that  every  light  within  marks  out  the  stone  moulding 
of  the  mullions.  It  would  not  be  so  frightfully  damp  if  the  high- 
pitched  gables  did  not  make  it  impossible  to  keep  the  loot  in  le- 
pair.  It  would  not  be  so  draughty  if  the  walls  were  lined  with 
plaster  and  paper  instead  of  the  wainscot,  which  is  split  in  all 
directions,  mined  and  countermined  by  rats  and  mice.  The  house 
would  be  more  comfortable,  too,  if  the  sitting-rooms  had  not  doors 
at  both  ends,  and  windows  at  opposite  sides ;  if  they  were  not 
passages  by  which  alone  the  servants  can  get  from  the  bed-cham¬ 
bers  to  the  kitchen;  if  the  house  were  not  so  ghostly  that  the 
maids  will  only  work  in  pairs,  and  turn  pale  if  you  ask  them  to 
take  coals  to  your  dressing-room,  or  require  to  send  one  of  them  to 
the  hall-door.  You  do  not  yourself  care  about  ghosts,  but  if  you 
happen  to  sit  alone  at  night,  you  wish  the  ivy  did  not  tap  the  win¬ 
dow-pane  in  so  strange  a  manner.  You  think  there  is  something  very 
mysterious  in  the  way  the  wind  makes  the  creaking  boards  of  the 
floor  above  sound,  as  if  somebody  were  wallring  up  and  down  in  the 
room  you  know  to  be  empty.  And  as  you  take  your  candle  to  go 
to  bed,  you  cannot  help  a  shudder  when  you  step  carefully  over  the 
trap  in  front  of  your  own  door,  and  wonder  il  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  story  you  have  been  told  of  somebody  having  fallen  down 
into  the  cellar  through  that  trap  a  hundred  years  ago,  like  Amy 
Robsart  at  Cumnor  Hall.  And  it  is  picturesque  no  doubt,  but 
not  exactly  pleasant,  to  have  to  wear  your  hat  and  greatcoat  at 
dinner  in  stormy  weather,  and  to  have  to  use  your  folios  for  screens 
to  the  candles  on  the  table.  Nor  is  your  rest  at  night  more  peace¬ 
ful  because  the  starlings  have  built  in  your  chimney,  and  you 
know  that  at  any  moment  a  frantic  bird  may  struggle  into  your 
room  and  dash  through  the  glass  in  your  window.  An  umbrella, 
even  in  showery  weather,  looks  strangely  out  of  place  on  the 
breakfast-table,  and  a  parasol  forms  but  a  poor  cover  lor  the 
toast-rack.  We  preserve  a  discreet  silence  as  to  other  accidents 
of  a  charming  old  manor-house,  and  will  make  no  further  refer¬ 
ence  to  smells  than  to  advise  an  incoming  tenant  to  ex¬ 
change  his  spectacles  for  eye-glasses,  and  to  wear,  them 
with  a  strong  spring  across  the  nose.  We  have  no  objection 
to  think  these  examples  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
our  revered  ancestors  very  suitable  dwellings  for  other  people. 
But,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  great  show  places,  where, 
as  at  Knowsley  or  Ivnole,  a  new  house  has  been  added  on  to 
the  old  and  both  left  standing  together  whenever  modern  ,  require¬ 
ments  made  the  old  uninhabitable,  any  one  who  wishes  for 
a  warm  and  wholesome  home  will  prefer  one  not  too  old  nor  too 
new,  well  drained,  well  windowed,  well  supplied  with  water,  well 
roofed  overhead,  and  well  cellared  underneath. 

Mr.  Egerton  Warburton,  of  Alley  Hall,  has  very  comfortable 
notions  as  to  what  a  country  house  should  be.  His  Looking-Glass 
for  Landlords,  from  which  we  have  quoted  a  few  lines  above,  is  a 
very  pleasant  little  poem,  quite  in  the  prevailing  style  of  mingled 
Stuart  picturesqueness  and  Victorian  completeness.  It  should  be 
studied  in  a  red-brick  manor-house,  with  a  projecting  cornice  and 
pilasters  outside,  with  dove-coloured  panelling  and  sea-green  dados 
inside.  The  reader  should  be  seated  near  a  window  of  which  no 
pane  exceeds  four  inches  square,  and  his  chair  should  be  painted  | 


black,  have  stop-chamfered  corners,  and  a  faded  green  velvet 
cushion.  Then  he  will  be  able  truly  to  enjoy  such  a  passage  as 
this,  which  might  have  been  written  by  the  courtly  Gay  or  the 
gallant  Somerville: — 

Still  strive,  when  full  your  hospitable  Hall, 

By  change  of  pastime  to  delight  them  all ; 

Thwart  not  your  guest,  whate’er  his  fancy  he ; 

If  strolling  please  him  let  his  steps  be  free  ; 

Some,  feet  on  fender,  spell  the  paper  o’er. 

Sky  fair  or  foul  some  cannot  rest  indoor  ; 

The  park,  the  grounds,  the  stable,  and  the  farm, 

For  varying  tastes  have  each  their  special  charm. 

A  house  ordered  in  this  way  must  be  pleasant  lor  visitors,  and 
Mr.  Warburton  does  not  leave  the  host  without  directions  for 
entertaining  his  friends : — 


What  suits  the  father  may  not  please  the  son  ; 

Talk  not  to  bishops  of  the"  last  week’s  run, 

Nor  drag  the  bookworm  from  his  favourite  shelf 
To  some  dull  pamphlet  written  by  yourself. 

In  sporting  matters  Mr.  Warburton  is  strictly  orthodox.  This 
mio-ht  be  expected  from  the  author  of  Hunting  Songs.  One  does 
not” fear  that  he  will  call  horses  “  cattle,”  or  hounds  “  dogs.”  And  in 
half  a  dozen  lines  he  lays  down  rules  for  a  difficult  case  of  spotting 
etiquette : — 

If,  while  impatient  at  the  entrance  gate 
The  anxious  keeper  for  the  shooters  wait, 

Should  echoing  hoof  the  coming  pack  proclaim, 

Defer  the  battue,  nor  disturb  the  game  ; 

The  gun  must  ever  to  the  horn  give  way, 

Disband  your  beaters  till  the  following  day. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Warburton  content  to  hold  up  his  looking-glass  to 
entertainers  of  gentlemen  only : — 

Each  female  whim  should  to  the  host  be  known, 

Some  like  to  talk,  some  few  to  bide  alone. 

There  is  a  certain  touch  of  sarcasm  in  that  “  few.”  But  the  rest 
of  the  passage  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  If  ladies  like  to 
“  mount  the  coach-box,”  or,  “  less  aspiring,  take  a  seat  inside,  or 
if  any  other  amusement  please  them,  they  may  have  it,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  claims  of  the  most  delightful  of  modern  customs ;  as 

he  adds  : —  . 

But  sing,  or  play,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  drive, 

All  need  of  tea  the  stimulant  at  five. 

Mr.  Warburton’s  ideal  host  is  also  careful  in  another  particular, 
one  on  which  much  of  the  success  of  country-house  gatherings 
must  ever  depend : — 

Should  favouring  chance  have  brought  two  lovers  there, 

Let  jest  nor  malice  wound  the  tender  pair  ; 

Should  the  fond  vouth  in  some  lone  shade  have  caught 
The  blissful  hour,  long  hoped  for,  and  long  sought, 

Let  none  invade  the  bower  where  “  silver  sweet 
Sound  lovers’  tongues,”  and  hearts  responsive  beat. 

This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  future  generations  of 
Cheshire  lovers  will  rise  up  and  call  Mr.  Warburton  blessed. 

So  far  and  further  we  go  with  him,  but  when  we  have  read  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  the  planting  of  parks,  the  making 
of  avenues,  and  so  forth,  we  come  to  a  passage  of  a  more  question¬ 
able  sort.  There  is  a  frontispiece  to  the  poem  which  shows,  engraved 
in  a  quaint  Dureresque  style,  “  The  Nook  ”  as  it  was  and  as  it  is. 
The  gables  and  casements‘of  the  former  are  contrasted  with  the 
square  windows  and  long  plain  roof  of  a  modern  farmhouse.,  without 
ornament,  unadorned  with  timbers,  unfretted  with  lattice-work, 
and  as  ugly  and  comfortable-looking  as  the  old  house  was  pretty 
and  inconvenient.  And  here  is  its  pathetic  history,  somewhat 
abrido-ed:— The  “Nook”  passed  to  “one  who  gave  it  not  a 
thought,”  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  handed  over  to  a  builder 
Expert  in  Stucco,  and  in  Fronts  first-rate; 

no  doubt  a  very  useful,  practical  man.  The  old  house  is  con¬ 
demned,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  “  curtseying  house¬ 
wife,”  who  says  or  sings, 

“  Spare,  spare,  good  gentles,  spare  the  dear  old  place  !  ” 
the  “Nook”  is  doomed,  and  a  new  house  springs  up, 


And  so 
with 


The  roof-span  flattened  and  the  timbers  thin, 
Cheerless  without  and  comfortless  within. 


We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Warburton’s  feelings,  but  an  inexorable 
utilitarianism  forces  us  to  condemn  his  philosophy.  lhoug  , 
were  all  squires  like  him  of  Arley,  more  interesting  old  houses 
mio-lit  remain  to  us,  yet  sanitary  laws,  modern  requirements,  clean¬ 
liness,  even  morality  turn  the  verdict  against  him.  Farmers  who 
are  privileged  to  use  old  manor-houses,  and  are  bound  by  then 
leases  to  take  care  of  them,  do  not  rejoice  wantonly  when  a  new 
and  ugly  house  is  built  for  them  instead.  Even  vivisection  is 
not  carried  on  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing.  These  ancient 
relics  are  very  pretty,  they  do  very  well  to  help  us  through  the 
summer  campaign,  they  make  very  nice  sketches,  and  supply  us 
with  thrilling  ghost  stories ;  but  to  live  in,  give  us  a  house  built 
four  square,  with  the  chimney  in  the  centre,  of  brick,  witli  a 
straight  roof  well  slated. 


ARCHBISHOP  MANNING’S  REPLY  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

WHEN  Dr.  Newman’s  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  appeared 
three  weeks  ago,  most  persons  who  were  interested  m  the 
controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or 
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Protestants,  must  have  felt  that  the  last  word  had  been  spoken, 
at  least  on  that  side  of  the  question.  The  illustrious  writer  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  countrymen  not  only  with  that  force  and  eloquence 
which  never  fail  him,  but  with  a  frankness  and  simplicity  which  at 
once  won  them  coniidence.  Ilis  explanations  were  received  with 
respect,  and,  so  far  as  the  practical  point  at  issue  was  concerned, 
with  entire  acquiescence.  Those  whose  religious  convictions  are 
the  most  widely  opposed  to  his  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Catholicism  which  he  expounded, 
though  it  was  not  their  own  faith,  of  which  a  good  Christian  and 
good  citizen  need  be  ashamed,  or  which  shocked  the  reason  or 
conscience,  and  more  particularly  nothing  inconsistent  with 
genuine  patriotism  and  civil  allegiance.  The  general  impression 
was  that  he  had  for  all  practical  purposes  met  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
challenge,  and  it  would  have  been  the  wisdom  of  his  co-religionists 
to  let  well  alone.  But  Archbishop  Manning  was  already  known  to 
be  engaged  on  a  Reply,  and  it  was  not  of  course  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  he,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  would  accept 
Dr.  Newman  as  their  spokesman.  His  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  De¬ 
crees  is  now  before  us,  and,  so  far  as  it  produces  any  effect,  it  willserve 
to  weaken  rather  than  to  confirm  the  favourable  impression  left 
on  the  public  mind  by  Dr.  Newman's  Letter.  The  reader  feels  at 
once  that  he  is  breathing  a  totally  different  atmosphere,  and  the 
contrast  both  in  tone  and  substance  becomes  increasingly  manifest 
as  the  argument  proceeds.  Not  of  course  that  the  Archbishop 
indulges  in  the  sort  of  fussy  rodomontade  and  pompous  pedantry 
with  which  Mgr.  Capel  and  some  of  his  suffragans  have  enlivened 
the  controversy  ;  that  would  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  his 
intellectual  habits  and  antecedents.  But  it  is  just  because,  like 
Dr.  Newman,  he  approaches  the  discussion  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  an  educated  English  gentleman  that  the  difference  in  their 
methods  of  handling  it  is  so  remarkable.  Dr.  Newman  speaks 
throughout  with  the  calmness,  gravity,  and  breadth  of  a  states¬ 
man,  and  with  the  directness  of  an  apologist  who  has  measured 
the  streng-th  and  weakness  of  his  position  and  has  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal.  Dr.  Manning  is  argumentative,  ingenious,  and  subtle,  but 
we  hardly  ever  seem  to  have  come  to  close  quarters  with  him ; 
instead  of  the  direct  grappling  with  facts,  and  the  frank  avowal  of 
personal  sentiments  and  convictions,  which  make  us  at  once  feel 
at  home  with  Dr.  Newman,  we  are  involved  in  a  haze  of  scholastic 
distinctions  and  special  pleading-,  varied  by  sweeping  assertions, 
and  still  more  sweeping  denunciations,  for  which  intelligible 
grounds  are  wanting.  No  impartial  reader  can  doubt  that  Dr. 
Newman  is  making  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  it  is  difficult  often  to 
avoid  the  impression  that  the  Archbishop  is  fencing  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  rather  than  boldly  facing  it. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  comparing  the  two  apologies  is 
their  very  different  way  of  dealing  with  questions  of  fact ;  and 
here  certainly  Dr.  Manning  is  not  happy.  At  the  very  outset  he 
has  a  fling  at  “  the  handful  of  nominal  Catholics  ”  who  reject  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  ventures  on  the  extraordinary  assertion  that 
“  they  may  be  told  on  our  fingers,”  because  he  has  counted  the 
names  of  those  who  wrote  letters  to  the  Times  on  the  subject.  Is 
Dr.  Manning  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  nobody  can  reject  the 
Vatican  Council  without  instantly  rushing  into  print  ?  or  is  he  so 
ill  informed  as  not  to  lrnow  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
“  nominal  Catholics,”  if  he  pleases  to  call  them  so,  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  who  utterly  reject  or  ignore  the  new  dogmas,  but  have 
not  thought  it  .necessary  to  express  their  opinions  in  the  news¬ 
papers  ?  Let  us  put  a  parallel  case.  There  has  been  a  brisk  con¬ 
troversy  going  on  of  late  about  “  Cremation,”  which  some  persons 
zealously  advocate,  while  others,  like  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  con¬ 
demn  it  as  an  un-Christian  innovation.  What  would  be  thought 
of  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  arguing  that  after  all  there  are  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  nominal  Christians  in  favour  of  the  change,  who  “  may  be 
told  on  our  lingers,”  for  he  has  counted  their  letters  in  the 
Times  ?  Far  different  is  Dr.  Newman’s  way  of  referring  to 
“  those  learned  and  distinguished  men  ”  whose  rejection  of  the 
Council  he  deplores  and  disapproves,  but  against  whom  he  pointedly 
refuses  to  say  a  word.  And  the  contrast  is  equally  marked  between 
the  two  writers  on  a  far  more  vital  point.  There  is  an  amazing 
“  hardihood,”  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
in  i  Dr.  Manning’s  statement  that  the  Vatican  Council  made  no 
new  dogmas,  inasmuch  as  Papal  infallibility  was  “  a  doctrine  of 
Divine  Faith  ”  before  the  Council  as  well  as  after,  which  “  the 
whole  Church  affirmed,”  though  “a  handful  of  writers” — non- 
Ultramontane  Catholics  are  always  “a  handful”  with  Dr. 
Manning — denied  it;  indeed  “it  was  never  an  open  question.” 
Dr.  Manning  has  heard  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  which  he  some¬ 
where  calls  the  “Gallican  servitudes,”  and  he  refers  to  Galli- 
canism  in  his  present  pamphlet  for  the  sake  of  repeating  what  he 
had  said  before,  that  it  was  a  “  mere  modern  or  transient  opinion  ” 
which  arose  in  France,  without  warrant  or  antecedents  in  the 
French  Church,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Jansenists. 
Such  a  startling  paradox,  even  if  we  had  space  to  expose  it,  may 
well  be  left  to  refute  itself.  Here  again  Dr.  Newman  throughout 
implies  the  contrary.  No  doubt  he  insists  that  the  English  and 
Irish  hierarchy,  who  fifty  years  ago  solemnly  disclaimed  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility,  could  not  pledge  their  successors,  and 
that,  if  the  British  Government  had  applied  directly  to  Rome 
for  a  guarantee  against  its  ever  being  defined,  their  request 
would  pretty  certainly  have  been  refused.  But  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  saying  that  the  new  dogma  was  always  an 
article  of  divine  faith,  or  rather,  it  implies  the  reverse ;  indeed  Dr. 
Newman  expressly  acknowledges  that  the  definitions  of  1854  and 
1870  have  strained  the  principles  of  doctrinal  development  and  au¬ 


thority  beyond  all  former  precedent  in  the  Church.  Why,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  if  Papal  infallibility  was  always  da  fide ,  should  the 
Vatican  Council  have  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the  doctrine 
and  wasted  several  months  in  discussing  it?  The  simple  fact 
is  that  it  was  held  by  a  large  party  and  denied  by  a  large  party, 
including  men  in  the  highest  positions  in  the  Church,  and  that 
with  the  full  knowledge,  and  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  and  Irish  prelates  at  the  time  of  Catholic  Emancipation— 
with  the  full  approval,  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Suppose,  to  put  once 
more  a  hypothetical  case,  the  English  Convocation  were  to  frame, 
and  Parliament  to  sanction,  canons  imposing  on  all  the  clergy  the 
doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence,  Apostolic  Succession,  and  universal 
efficacy  of  Baptism.  Certainly  nothing  more  would  be  enforced 
than  a  large  and  influential  party  in  the  Church  of  England  had 
always  maintained,  but  nevertheless  the  situation  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  changed,  for  all  who  disagreed  with  them  would  be  excluded 
or  reduced  to  silence.  The  Vatican  Council  has  effected  a  similar 
change  of  situation  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  One  other  question  of 
fact  may  be  briefly  noticed.  Dr.  Manning  dwells  at  great  length 
on  the  Falk  laws,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  he  says  about  them 
is  true  enough.  But  when  he  complains,  not  unreasonably, 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  alleging  a  Catholic  conspiracy  against 
the  German  Empire  on  “  secret  evidence  ”  which  he  declines 
to  produce,  what  are  we  to  say  of  his  own  reiterated  and 
angry  allegations,  made  without  any  evidence  at  all,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  facts,  that  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy  is  the  result  of  an  “Old 
Catholic  conspiracy,”  having  for  its  object  “  to  change  all  the 
Catholics  in  Germany  into  Old  Catholics”?  Dr.  Newman,  on  the 
other  hand,  says,  what  is  notoriously  the  fact,  that  “the  Old  Catholic 
movement  is  based  not  upon  politics,  but  upon  theology,  and  Dr. 
Dollinger  has  more  than  once  declared  his  disapprobation  of  the 
Prussian  acts  against  the  Pope,  while  Father  Hyacinth  has  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  anti-Catholic  politics  of  Geneva.” 

Our  readers  may  recollect  Dr.  Newman’s  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  indefeasible  rights  and  authority  of  conscience,  which  he 
places  above  the  Pope.  Archbishop  Manning  is  by  no  means 
equally  lucid  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  clear  that  his 
view  is  fundamentally  different.  He  admits  that  Catholics  “  put 
their  conscience  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,”  and  justifies  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  individual  conscience  is  thereby  secured  against 
its  own  aberrations.  Thus,  for  instance,  Neapolitan  and  Tuscan 
Catholics  have  no  right  “  to  form  their  conscience  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  revolution  which  has  overthrown  the  sove- 
’ reigns  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,”  because  the  Pope  has  con¬ 
demned  it ;  from  which  we  must  infer  that  their  allegiance 
is  due  not  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  to  the  dethroned  princes 
whose  place  he  has  usurped.  Surely  to  say  this  goes  far  to 
justify  Mr.  Gladstone’s  indictment,  and  implies  a  direct  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  civil  matters.  W e  beg  Dr.  Manning's  pardon  ;  he 
has  expended  a  great  many  pages  in  arguing  that  the  Pope's  juris¬ 
diction  in  civil  matters  is  not  direct,  but  indirect,  “ratione peccat.i:' 
As  a  matter  of  speculative  theology  the  discussion  may  have  its 
interest,  but  in  its  practical  bearings  it  is  very  much  a  question 
between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  If  the  Pope’s  word  is  final, 
“  and  the  Civil  State  ought  to  yield,”  not  indeed  in  temporal 
things  properly  so  called,  but  “  in  whatsoever  things,  whether 
essentially  or  by  accident,  the  spiritual  end,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
Church,  is  necessarily  involved,”  it  matters  little  whether  his 
power  is,  according  to  “certain  early  Canonists  and  Jurists,” called 
temporal  in  itself,  or  is,  according  to  Suarez,  “  indirect  and  spiritual 
only.”  Nor  is  the  Archbishop’s  treatment  of  the  delicate  question 
of  persecution  more  reassuring,  though  it  is  more  elaborately 
obscure.  As  far  as  we  can  penetrate  his  meaning,  persecution  was 
justifiable  in  former  ages — and  thus  e.g.  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
cruelties  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.,  are 
tacitly  applauded  or  condoned — but  has  become  unjustifiable  in  the 
altered  moral  conditions  of  our  own  day.  Faith,  we  are  reminded, 
is  an  act  of  the  will,  and  cannot  be  generated  by  force ;  nay  “  a 
forced  faith  is  a  hypocrisy  hateful  to  God  and  man,”  and 
“  we  have  learned  that  the  civil  ruler  may  punish  what  men 
do,  but  not  what  they  think.”  But  surely,  if  these  principles  are 
true  now,  they  must  always  have  been  true.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  Beflarmine  and  Suarez  defended  persecution  “  they  had 
before  their  eyes  a  generation  who  had  all  been  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,”  and  had  separated  from  it  wilfully,  and  “  their  separation 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church  did  not  release  the  conscience  ”  (mean¬ 
ing  apparently  the  person)  “  from  its  jurisdiction.”  But  the  modern 
world  has  passed  from  the  “  golden  age  ”  of  enforced  unity  to  the 
“  silver  age  ”  of  toleration.  We  can  only  gather  from  all  this  that 
“  hereditary  ”  Protestants  born  and  bred  have  a  right  to  be  left 
unmolested,  while  individuals  or  nations  once  “  in  the  unity  of 
faith  ”  and  separating  from  it  may  be  rightly  “  coerced  ”  by  the 
“  indirect  ”  temporal  power  of  the  Church.  We  are  assured  in¬ 
deed  that,  in  the  improbable  contingency  of  England  becoming 
to-morrow  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  no  attempt  would  be  made  at 
coercion  ;  but  it  seems  obvious  on  Dr.  Manning’s  principles  that 
in  that  case  the  Church  would  be  amply  justified  in  restraining  any 
stray  sheep  so  ill  advised  as  to  think  of  quitting  the  fold.  Then 
again  it  is  argued  at  great  length  that  the  Unain  Sanctum  does  not 
mean  what  it  plainly  says,  though  it  is  allowed  that  Boasuet 
so  understood  it;  and  Bossuet  may  perhaps  be  as  good  a  judge  of 
its  true  sense  as  Dr.  Manning.  There  are  other  tricks  of  style,  to  call 
them  by  no  harsher  name,  which  have  apparently  become  insepa¬ 
rable  accidents  of  modern  Ultramontane  literature,  but  do  not  help 
to  inspire  confidence.  Why,  for  instance,  can  no  recent  contro¬ 
versialist  of  that  school  put  together  half  a  dozen  pages  without 
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dragging  in  the  garbled  version  of  the  Florentine  decree  on  the 
Primacy,  with  its  qualifying  clause  left  out,  and  parading  what  it 
pleases  them  to  entitle  “  the  Fifth  Laterau  (Ecumenical  Council, 
which  no  respectable  writer  till  within  the  last  few  years  would 
have  dreamt  of  calling  (Ecumenical  at  all  P  Dr.  Manning  should 
know  that  his  cause  has  nothing  to  gain  from  such  authorities  with 
educated  readers. 

As  a  work  of  art  the  pamphlet  is  undoubtedly  clever,  its 
arrangement,  as  is  usual  with  the  author,  is  studiously  elaborated, 
and  the  subject-matter,  as  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it,  was  at  his 
finders’  ends,  for  he  has  contrived  several  times  to  introduce  extracts 
of  "many  pages  long  from  earlier  publications  of  his  own.  Yet  the 
chief  impression  left  on  one’s  mind  at  the  end  of  some  two  hundred 
pages  is  a  weary  sense  of  having  waded  through  a  maze  of  in¬ 
genious  and  often  technical  verbiage,  without  being  brought  into 
close  and  actual  contact  with  the  underlying  realities.  Awkward 
questions,  like  the  infallibility  of  the  Syllabus,  on  which  Dr. 
Newman  is  so  explicit,  are  adroitly  parried,  and  on  the  grave 
historical  difficulties  mooted  by  Lord  Acton  in  the  Times  the 
pamphlet  is  discreetly  silent.  With  all  his  dialectical  skilly  and 
finesse,  the  writer  has  left  the  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  whatever  may  be  their  worth,  very  much  where  he  found 
them.  We  remember,  to  be  sure,  that  Bishop  Ullathorne  has 
publiclv  informed  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  solemn  pedantry  which 
is  evidently  sincere,  that  before  attaining  the  “  merely  elementary 
knowledge  ”  requisite  for  understanding  the  language  of  the 
Syllabus  he  must  imdergo,  “  first,  a  year  of  scholastic  philosophy ; 
secondly,  a  three  years’  course  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  in 
both  cases  under  a  competent  master,”  and,  thirdly,  should  study 
the  Theses  Damnatce  of  Dominic  Viva.  Perhaps  a  similar  course 
of  elementary  study  may  be  necessary  for  the  lull  appreciation  ol 
Archbishop  Manning's  tractate  on  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their 
Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance.  But  then  it  should  have  been 
addressed  to  a  select  audience  of  scholastic  experts,  and  not  to  “  the 
justice  and  good  sense  of  the  English  people.” 


THE  PARIS  STAGE. 

M  JULES  VERNE’S  clever  mixture  of  instruction  and  ex- 
•  travagance  called  Le  Tour  da  Monde  en  80  jours  is  tolerably 
well  known  in  England.  At  first  sight  the  book  would  hardly  seem 
suited  for  adaptation  to  the  theatre.  An  ingenious  version  of  it, 
however,  by  the  author  and  M.  d’Ennery,  has  been  running,  and 
seems  likely  to  run,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  The  resources  of  the 
vast  stage  have  been  well  used  as  a  vehicle  for  a  fine  spectacle, 
some  scenes  of  which  are  worth  consideration  as  works  of  art.  In 
the  picture  called  in  the  bill  “  Une  Necropole  dans  l'lnde  ”  the 
scene-painter,  while  actually  representing  a  majestic  block  of 
Oriental  architecture,  has  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  vastness  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spectator’s  vision.  The  same  kind  of 
praise  may  be  given  to  the  “  Escalier  des  Geants,”  a  huge  flight  of 
rude  steps  ascending  a  snow-covered  hill.  As  a  specimen  of  merely 
mechanical  scenic  effect,  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  conveying 
Phileas  Fogg  to  Liverpool  deserves  notice.  The  ship  breaks  up 
with  an  explosion,  and  the  stage  is  gradually  filled  with  billows 
which  seem  likely  to  convert  the  footlights  into  a  practicable 
“  float.”  The  wild  adventures  which  in  the  book  occur  to  retard 
the  journey  round  the  world  in  eighty  days,  upon  which  Phileas 
Fogg  has  wagered  his  whole  fortune,  are  supplemented  in  the  play 
by  others  equally  wild  and  more  dramatic.  Another  character  is 
introduced,  Archibald  Corsican,  an  American,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  blackballed  at  the  “  Club  des  Excentriques  ”  in 
London,  has  vowed  vengeance  against  Phileas  Fogg.  He  meets 
his  proposed  victim  at  Cairo,  and,  taking  with  him  a  small 
portmanteau  and  a  pair  of  swords,  proceeds  to  follow  Fogg  all  over 
the  world.  For  some  time  at  every  halting  place  he  challenges 
the  Englishman  to  a  duel,  and  invariably  appears  afterwards  with 
a  leg  bandaged  or  an  arm  in  a  sling.  Finally,  the  two  swear 
eternal  friendship,  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  Corsican’s  devotion 
that  Fogg’s  undertaking  is  finally  successful.  That  the  piece  should 
contain  many  absurdities  is  in  accordance  with  its  character.  There 
is  a  magnificent  procession  of  Brahmin  priests  and  warriors  on  the 
occasion  of  an  intended  Suttee.  The  priests  are  habited  in  a 
costume  partly  Assyrian,  partly  Parsee,  while  the  soldiers  resemble 
Egyptian  gods  capped  with  firemen’s  helmets.  The  procession  is 
concluded  by  a  real  elephant  which  crosses  the  stage  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  solemnity.  The  ease  with  which  an  enormous  crowd  of 
Hindoo  spearmen  is  defeated  by  three  men  armed  with  revolvers 
is  a  little  startling ;  but  the  power  of  the  revolver  throughout  the 
play  is  abnormal.  On  another  occasion  a  train,  drawn  by  a  real 
steam-engine,  is  attacked  by  a  horde  of  savages,  who  are  promptly 
dispersed  by  the  rapid  and  accurate  firing  of  Fogg  and  Corsican. 
The  stage  management  of  this  scene  is  so  good  that  its  extrava¬ 
gance  is  almost  forgotten.  The  death  falls  of  one  or  two  of  the 
savages  might  make  the  reputation  of  a  melodramatic  actor.  A 
good  deal  of  capital  is  made  out  of  the  various  disguises  assumed  by 
Fix  the  detective,  who,  imagining  Phileas  Fogg  to  be  a  distinguished 
swindler,  follows  him  all  through  his  adventurous  journey  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  him.  One  scene  at  Calcutta  wherein  he  appears  in 
the  garb  of  a  Brahmin  priest  is  remarkable  also  for  the  presence  of  an 
English  resident  magistrate,  who  presents  himself  in  full  evening 
dress,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  strange  staff,  which  is  probably 
analogous  to  the  “  iron  weapon  ”  carried  by  the  “  Wapentake  ”  in 
L'Homme  qui  rit.  It  is  perhaps  in  order  to  convey  to  the 


audience  a  full  assurance  of  his  profession  that  Fix,  when 
travelling  at  Cairo  as  a  private  gentleman,  habits  himself  in  a 
wideawake  hat,  a  long  black  coat,  and  crimson  cotton  gloves.  For 
a  like  reason,  no  doubt,  Phileas  F ogg,  whether  he  is  travelling 
under  the  glare  of  an  Indian  sun  or  the  cold  of  a  snowy  sky, 
displays  his" insular  pride  by  wearing  a  heavy  frockcoat  faced  with 
velvet,  a  tall  hat,  and  a  scarlet  plaid.  On  occasions  of  great 
peril  the  hat  is  exchanged  for  a  Scotch  cap.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  club  in  London  possesses  so  gorgeous  an  entrance  hall  as 
that  assigned  to  the  “  Club  des  Excentriques  ”  in  the  last  scene. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  no  club  is  liable 
to  unchallenged  invasion  from  a  crowd  of  people  who,  having  no 
connexion  with  it,  yet  consider  it  the  best  place  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs  and  their  bow  to  the  audience.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  scenic  effects  is  more  than  supported  by  the  energy 
and  brightness  of  the  acting.  M.  Dumaine,  with  nice  discrimi¬ 
nation,"  gives  a  pleasant  life  to  the  good-humoured,  somewhat 
vapouring  American,  Archibald  Corsican,  and  holds  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  slight  display  of  pathos  with  a  delicate  touch. 
M.  Alexandre  makes  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  ot  the  devoted  valet, 
Passe-partout,  who,  although  unmentioned  until  now,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  M.  Lacressonniere 
is  singularly  unlike  the  ideal  of  Phileas  Fogg.  In  place 
of  the  spare,  silent,  impassive  man  of  the  book,  he  presents 
a  squat  excited  personage  full  of  gesticulation,  whose  calmness  is 
assumed  by  an  effort  instead  of  being  natural.  To  atone  lor  this, 
in  a  scene  where  he  is  about  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  woman 
whom  he  has  saved  from  a  Suttee,  he  exhibits  considerable  melo¬ 
dramatic  power.  A  piece  of  the  calibre  of  Le  Tour  da  Monde  en 
8o  jours  would  not  be  complete  without  a  ballet.  That  which  is 
introduced  is  more  than  excused  by  the  clever  arrangement  of  its 
movements  and  groupings,  and  especially  by  the  remarkable 
dancing  of  Mile.  Mariquita,  who  in  a  supposed  Indian  dance  combines 
fun,  agility,  and  a  kind  of  barbaric  wildness  with  a  perfect  grace. 
The  dancer  never  forgets  that  she  should  act  as  well  as  dance : 
never  sacrifices  art  to  a  display  of  mere  acrobatic  vigour.  As  a 
happy  combination  of  spectacle,  farce,  and  melodrama,  the  piece  of 
MM.  Verne  and  d’Ennery  is  well  worth  seeing. 

At  a  theatre  very  different  from  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  Le  Theatre 
Framjais,  Mile.  Favart  has  matched  her  former  triumphs  in 
Scribe's  and  Legouve  s  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  No  better  answer  to 
the  critics  who  find  the  actress’s  power  on  the  wane  could  be  found 
than  her  performance  of  this  exceptionally  difficult  character.  The 
part  was  originally  written  for  Mile.  Rachel,  who  wished  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  assertions  of  those  who  conceived  her  capable  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  classical  drama  only.  So  strong,  however,  was  this 
impression  that  it  was  considered  unwise  to  take  prejudice  abso¬ 
lutely  by  storm.  Consequently  Adrienne  makes  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  green-room  of  the  theatre,  studying  and  reciting  to  herself 
a  scene  from  Racine.  The  impression  of  power  given  by  Mile.  Favart 
at  this  first  appearance,  when  she  crosses  the  stage  with  the  stately 
step  and  measured  intonation  of  classical  tragedy,  is  never  lost  either 
in  the  passionate  self-abandonment  of  love  or  the  bursts  of  jealous 
scorn  which  follow  later  in  the  play.  Mile.  Favart  has  always 
excelled  in  representing  a  withering  contempt :  in  the  scene  where 
she  saves  her  rival  from  discovery  and  shame,  and  to  the  threat 
“  Je  vous  perdrai  ”  replies  “  Et  moi  je  vous  sauve,”  the  emotion  is 
the  finer  and  evokes  the  more  sympathy  for  being  mingled  with 
generosity.  Adrienne,  pronouncing  these  words  with  a  broad 
noble  action,  as  of  giving  from  full  hands,  seems  to  tower  immea¬ 
surably  superior  to  the  menaces  of  the  Princesse  de  Bouillon.  In 
the  scene  where  Adrienne,  reciting  a  passage  from  Ph'edre  in  her 
rival’s  drawing-room,  uses  the  opportunity  to  deal  a  blow  at  the 
Princess,  such  intensity  is  thrown  by  the  actress  into  the  lines — 

Je  sais  men  perfidies, 

ffinone,  et  ne  suis  point  de  ces  lemmes.  hardies, 

Qui,  goutant  dans  le  crime  une  tranquille  paix, 

Ont  su  se  faire  un  front  qui  ne  rougit  jamais— 

that  the  spectator  can  hardly  believe  in  the  Princess’s  power  of 
preserving  an  unmoved  demeanour.  This  well-trained  indifference 
of  the  great  lady  is  admirably  represented  by  Mme.  Plessy,  whose 
cold  yet  passionate  malignity  throughout  makes  a  fine  contrast  with 
the  impulsive  warmth  of  Adrienne.  The  resources  which  in  this 
scene  are  employed  by  Mile.  Favart  upon  the  delivery  of  a  scathing- 
contempt  are  in  others  employed  with  almost  equal  success  in  portray¬ 
ing  Adrienne’stouchingdevotion  to  Maurice  de  Saxe, and  her  despair¬ 
ing  doubts  of  his  love  for  her.  In  the  last  scene,  where  the  assurance 
of  his  constancy  is  closely  followed  by  her  death  from  a  poisoned 
bouquet  sent  by  the  Princess,  the  actress  tempers  her  power  with  a 
nice  judgment.  Mile.  Favart 's  capacityfor  tenderness  has  never  been 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  burst  of  joy  with  which  she 
greets  the  appearance  of  Maiu-ice  de  Saxe.  In  this  one  point  Mile. 
Favart  perhaps  surpasses  the  great  actress  who  originally  interpreted 
the  part.  The  gradual  effect  of  the  poison  which  breaks  in  upon 
these  moments  of  delight  is  marked  with  a  force  which  never  de¬ 
scends  to  violence.  Adrienne’s  head  is  attacked  with  a  sharp  pain ; 
even  as  she  puts  her  hand  up  to  it  her  mind  begins  to  wander ; 
strange  visions  flit  before  her  eyes  ;  she  is  again  on  the  boards  of 
the  Fran§ais  looking  for  Maurice’s  smile  from  the  box  she  knows 
so  well.  Then  his  supposed  perfidy  flashes  upon  her  ;  she  recoils 
from  him  in  horror.  Maurice,  desperate,  clutches  her  hands  and 
looks  into  her  eyes,  commanding  her  bewildered  thoughts  to  return 
to  the  reality  of  his  love  with  all  the  force  of  his  will.  She 
sways  to  and  fro  looking  vacantly  here  and  there  until  their  eyes 
meet,  and  for  one  moment  she  regains  her  reason  ;  a  fresh  delirium 
follows,  and  her  mind  only  recovers  its  powers  in  her  dying 
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moments.  In  Mile.  Favart’s  hands  this  scene  is  terrible  without 
being  revolting.  The  play,  like  most  plays  in  which  Scribe 
was  concerned,  is  full  of  clever  situations  and  good  effects; 
but  it  is  not  composed  with  any  great  art.  The  first  half 
is  a  comedy,  the  second  a  tragedy,  and  the  two  hang  ill 
together.  It  is  mounted  and  played  with  the  finish  which  belongs 
to  the  Francais.  Michonnet,  the  old  rdgisseur,  who  is  hopelessly 
attached  to  Adrienne,  is  rendered  by  M.  Got  with  a  delicate 
humour.  As  M.  Got  has  shown  on  many  other  occasions  that  he  is 
not  deficient  in  pathetic  power,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he 
should  not  make  more  of  the  opportunities  given  him  by  Michonnet. 
Maurice  de  Saxe  is  well  played  by  M.  Laroche,  who  has  of  late 
made  a  marked  improvement  in  his  style.  This  actor  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  grace  of  manner  and  bearing;  he  seems 
likely  to  acquire  the  vigour  which  was  before  wanting. 

Racine’s  Ph'cdre,  which  was  performed  some  two  years  ago  with 
Mile.  Kousseill  in  the  principal  part,  and  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
that  of  Aricie,  is  now  given  with  the  younger  actress  in  Phedre, 
Aricie  being  filled  by  Mile.  Tholer.  Mile.  Bernhardt  has  in  this 
performance  displayed  a  power  which  could  only  be  suspected  from 
her  previous  appearances.  Passion,  fire,  dignity,  and  grace  of  action 
- — all  these  she  has;  the  only  blemish  which  can  be  fixed  upon 
in  her  representation  proceeds  from  a  physical  cause.  Her  voice  is 
at  times  unequal  to  the  strain  put  upon  it  by  the  long  emotional 
speeches  of  Racine,  which  indeed  might  exhaust  a  stronger  voice 
than  Mile.  Bernhardt’s.  The  artist’s  power  makes  itself  felt  even 
when  her  means  fail  her  most,  and  it  is  as  much  fear  for  the 
future  as  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  that  mars  the 
listener's  pleasure.  The  conflict  of  shame,  love,  and  horror  in 
the  celebrated  “  C’est  toi  qui  l’as  nomme  ”  is  expressed  with 
singular  force  in  the  half-seeking,  half-repellent  gesture  of  the 
hands,  and  the  half-averted  head  of  the  actress.  Of  M.  Mounet 
Sully’s  Hippolyte  we  spoke  at  length  two  years  ago.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  to  add  that  the  hope  then  expressed  that  the  actor  might 
modify  the  exuberance  of  his  style,  while  he  retained  its  truth 
and  strength,  has  been  fulfilled. 

A  success  of  a  lighter  kind  has  been  made  by  Mile.  E.  Broisat 
in  Augier’s  clever,  graceful  piece  Philibert e.  Philiberte  is  a  kind 
of  Cinderella,  constantly  bullied  by  her  mother,  the  Marquise  de 
Grandchamp,  who  hates  her  for  being  the  daughter  of  a  first  husband, 
whom  she  herself  hated.  Philiberte  believes  herself  to  be  entirely 
without  attractions,  and,  imagining  that  her  wealth  is  the  motive 
of  a  proposal  from  the  man  whom  she  loves,  she  sends  him  away 
in  despair.  A  declaration  of  passion,  made  according  to  the 
fashion  of  that  epoch,  from  a  Parisian  fop  staying  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  convinces  her  that  she  was  wrong  in  her  estimate  of 
herself ;  and,  after  various  difficulties,  the  real  lover  is  brought 
back  to  his  allegiance,  and  all  ends  happily.  The  construction  is 
good,  and  the  keen,  graceful  verse  of  the  dialogue  is  well  worthy 
of  M.  Augier’s  reputation ;  but  the  dramatic  interest  might  well 
flag  but  for  the  skill  of  the  actress  who  sustains  it.  The  spectator’s 
attention  is  held  by  the  changing  moods  of  Philiberte.  The  girl, 
who  in  the  opening  of  the  play  is  downcast,  resigned,  and  sombre, 
becomes  after  her  discovery  that  she  can  be  loved  for  herself  gay, 
joyous,  instinct  with  a  secret  happiness  which  shows  itself  in 
every  accent  and  movement.  There  is  one  scene  where  a  forced 
lightness  of  manner  passes  into  a  fit  of  hysterics,  which  is  given 
with  an  almost  painful  reality  by  Mile.  Broisat.  The  part  of 
Philiberte’s  sister  is  well  filled  by  Mile.  Lloyd ;  M.  Laroche  marks 
his  progress  in  the  lover  Raymond  ;  M.  Joumard,  who  is  rapidly 
assuring  himself  a  reputation  on  the  stage,  exhibits  much  percep¬ 
tion  of  comedy  in  the  Parisian  fop.  Other  parts  are  played  by 
Mme.  Jouassain  and  M.  Thiron,  who  do  justice  to  their  already- 
assured  reputation,  and  by  M.  Prudhon,  who  in  the  character  of  a 
high-bred  gentleman  is  marvellously  clumsy  and  disagreeable. 

The  event  which  has  attracted  most  attention  at  the  Francais  of 
late  has  been  the  production  of  Le  Demi-Monde.  There  was  an 
outcry  from  some,  a  rejoicing  from  others,  at  the  first  entrance  of 
Dumas  fils  upon  the  boards  of  the  Comedie.  There  is  a  prevalent 
idea  in  some  English  circles  that  all  the  younger  Dumas's  plays  are 
immoral,  and  that  this  particular  play  is  a  particular  instance  of 
immorality.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  unjust  idea,  although 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  underlying  it.  All  of  Dumas's 
plays  are  supposed  to  be  written  with  a  moral  purpose  ;  some  of 
them  in  the  interests  of  morality  dwell  upon  such  hideous  revelations 
of  vice  that  they  cannot  but  defeat  their  purpose.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  Le  Demi-Monde,  the  title  of  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
bears  in  France  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  misapplied  to 
it  in  England.  The  play  is  not  nearly  so  immoral  as  the  School 
for  Scandal ;  it  deals  with  characters  of  much  the  same  calibre  as 
Sheridan's,  and  the  author  does  not  extend  to  them  the  easy  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  English  writer.  Y-et  that  the  one  play  is  agreeable 
and  the  other  much  the  reverse  cannot  be  denied.  This  proceeds 
partly  from  the  fact  that  while  Sheridan’s  characters  are  mere 
sketches,  Dumas's  are  living  human  beings  ;  the  comedy  in  the  one 
case  is  artificial,  in  the  other  real.  As  a  matter  of  fact  indeed  the 
term  comedy  cannot  be  fitly  applied  to  Le  Demi-Monde;  it  is  rather 
a  combination  of  satire  with  tragic  emotion.  The  fact  that  the 
play  concludes  in  what  is  taken  to  be  a  happy  fashion  gives  no 
relief  to  its  sombre  character.  Besides,  the  spectator’s  sympathies 
are  quite  as  much  with  the  scheming  Suzanne  d’Ange,  who  leaves 
the  scene  defeated,  as  with  those  who  have  accomplished  her 
defeat.  That  this  should  be  so  is  no  doubt  in  part  owing 
to  the  powerful  and  finished  art  with  which  Mile.  Croizette 
interprets  and  lends  attraction  to  a  character  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  composed  of  unpleasant  elements.  The  treatment 


of  Suzanne  by  Olivier  de  Jalins  is  the  most  striking  blot 
upon  the  play.  French  writers  are  not  remarkable  for  a  nice 
sense  of  honour  in  the  relations  between  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  throughout  the  Demi-Monde  the  absence  of  this  in  the  personage 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of  honour  is  striking.  His  warn¬ 
ing  his  friend  De  Nanjac  against  a  marriage  with  Suzanne  d’Ange 
may  be  considered  the  fulfilment  of  a  disagreeable  duty ;  his  deli¬ 
berately  laying  a  plot  to  entrap  the  woman  who  has  loved  him  is 
worse  than  disagreeable.  The  position  in  which  Olivier  is  placed 
is  a  very  difficult  one  ;  the  way  out  of  it  which  he  chooses  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  English  ideas.  All  the  art  which  that  fine 
performer  M.  Delaunay  expends  upon  the  representation  of  Olivier 
cannot  obliterate  this  stain.  It  must  be  said  that  a  brightness 
which  the  piece  does  not  suggest  to  a  reader  is  supplied 
by  the  charm  and  gaiety  of  M.  Delaunay’s  manner.  The 
lightness,  the  impulse,  the  ringing  and  infectious  laugh  of 
Olivier  captivate  the  spectator,  but  cannot  compel  his  forgiveness. 
The  long  and  well-known  speech  in  which,  starting  with  the  un¬ 
expected  question  “  Aimez-vous  les  peches  ?  ”  Olivier  describes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  demi-monde  by  comparing  them  to  a  basket  of 
imperfect  peaches  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  how  art  can  vary 
manner,  intonation,  and  gesture,  yet  never  depart  from  nature. 
Mile.  Broisat  is  graceful  and  interesting  as  Marcelle,  the  only 
character  in  the  piece  which  is  not  tainted  by  some  disagreeable 
quality.  M.  Got  brings  the  small  part  of  Richond  into  relief 
without  malting  it  obtrusive.  Few  actors  have  such  a  power  of 
speaking  with  their  whole  body  as  M.  Got,  and  in  the  bearing  as 
in  the  face  of  Richond  one  seems  to  read  his  past  history.  M. 
Febvre’s  performance  of  De  Nanjac  is  disappointing.  In  the 
earlier  scenes  he  is  quiet  and  impressive  ;  but  in  those  of  suspicious 
anger  with  Suzanne  he  is  brutal.  This  helps  in  some  measure  to 
transfer  the  spectator’s  sympathies  to  the  woman  whom  he  is  in¬ 
tended  to  regard  as  fitly  punished.  One  would  think  that  the  cold¬ 
blooded  piece  of  chicanery  confessed  by  Suzanne  at  her  final  exit 
would  be  enough  to  make  her  odious ;  but  the  spectacle  of  a 
woman  driven  into  a  toil  after  constant  and  courageous  struggles 
cannot  but  suggest  excuses  and  pity.  Opposed  to  the  low  tone  of 
the  men,  the  daring  vice  of  the  woman  assumes  a  certain  grandeur. 
The  same  kind  of  theme  has  been  treated  in  a  different  and  a  finer 
manner  by  M.  Augier  in  his  L'Aventuriere ,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  pieces  is  striking. 

While  speaking  of  the  Theatre  Francais  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  during  the  month  of  January  twenty-nine  different  plays 
have  been  there  represented.  All  the  artists  of  the  numerous 
company  have  in  turn  appeared  before  the  public.  No  one  per¬ 
former,  however  popular,  is  subjected  to  that  constant  labour 
which  overtasks  the  energies  of  a  favourite  actor  in  London. 


VIENNE. 

IT  is  a  singular  caprice  of  language  which,  in  the  use  of  more 
than  one  tongue,  has  so  thoroughly  transferred  the  name  of  a 
city  by  the  Rhone  to  a  city  by  the  Danube  as  to  make  it  needful, 
even  in  the  Rhone  valley  itself,  to  take  precautions  lest  what  is 
intended  for  the  city  near  at  hand  should  be  carried  away  to  the 
city  very  far  off'.  A  prudent  landlord  at  Avignon  suggested  that, 
on  a  letter  for  Vienne,  Vienna  Allobrogum,  the  city  which  claimed 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  the  name  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  added,  lest  it  should  go  to  Vindobona  or  Wien,  the 
undoubted  capital  of  the  Austrian  archduchy.  “  C'est  un  nom 
double”  was  the  comment;  and  so,  in  French  at  least,  it  is;  if 
there  were  not  “  two  Wussesters,”  there  are  as  certainly  two 
Viennes  as  there  are  two  Dorchesters.  But  it  is  certainly  odd  that, 
instead  of  using  any  form  naturally  coming  from  the  Latin  Vindo¬ 
bona,  French  usage  should  have  taken  the  German  name  of  the 
Austrian  capital  and  modified  it  into  the  name  of  a  Gaulish  city. 
Wien  has  become  Vienne,  and  we  in  English  have  barbarously 
jMnsf-latinized  Vienne  into  Vienna.  The  process  is  the  same  as 
when  we  jMffsf-latinized  the  French  proper  name  Louise,  formed 
quite  regularly  in  French,  not  into  the  true  form  Ludovica, 
but  into  our  barbarous  Louisa.  Anyhow,  the  name  Vienna, 
Vienne,  in  English  or  French,  suggests,  not  the  real  Vienna,  but 
Vindobona,  not  the  capital  of  the  Dauphinv,  but  the  capital  of  the 
archduchy.  More  than  two  hundred  years  back,  the  transfer 
of  the  name  was  felt  as  a  grievance  by  local  patriotism. 
Nicolas  Chorier,  the  historian  of  Vienne  and  of  the  whole 
Dauphiny,  makes  his  complaint: — “C’est  un  nom  que  la  capitale 
d’Autriche  lui  usurpe  injustement  par  l'ignorance  des  derniers 
siecles.”  Nowadays  the  Vienna  on  the  Rhone  will  hardly  venture 
on  a  rivalry  with  the  Vienna  on  the  Danube.  Yet  one  would  have 
hardly  thought  beforehand  that  the  distant  city  would  have  so 
wholly  overshadowed  the  nearer  one  that,  in  a  town  only  three  or 
four  hours  oil'  from  the  real  Vienna  on  the  same  line  of  railway,  it 
should  be  found  needful  to  distinguish  it  from  the  capital  of  a 
distant  country.  It  suggests  the  question  whether  a  letter  posted, 
sav,  in  Yorkshire  or  Northamptonshire,  and  addressed  simply  to 
“  Boston,”  would  find  its  way  to  Lincolnshire  or  to  Massachusetts. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  a  letter  addressed  to  “  Boston,  Holland,” 
would  find  its  way  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Yet  both 
Bostons  and  both  Hollands  have  a  perfect  right  to  their  names. 
Holland ia  cismarina :  and  Ilollandia  transmarina—  it  was  perhaps 
only  at  Crowlaud  that  men  troubled  themselves  to  distinguish  so 
minutely — got  the  same  name  independently  from  the  likeness  of 
their  physical  condition.  The  younger,  and  now  greater,  Boston 
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was  so  called  out  of  dutiful  respect  towards  its  metropolis,  the  elder, 
and  now  lesser,  Boston.  But  the  Austrian  Vienna  is  an  impostor  ; 
it  hears  a  name  which,  as  Chorier  says,  is  unjustly  stolen  from 
another  city.  It  is  however  a  perfectly  innocent  and  unwilling 
impostor.  Vindobona,  Wien,  does  not  insist  on  taking  the  name 
of  Vienna  Allobrogum  ;  it  is  those  who  are  now  the  countrymen 
of  Vienna  Allobrogum  who  insist  on  forcing  its  name  upon 
Vindobona. 

The  capital  of  the  Allobroges  had,  like  other  ancient  cities,  wild 
tales  to  tell  as  to  its  foundation  and  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name. 
When  Amaziah  reigned  in  Judah,  Venerius,  an  exile  from  Africa, 
built  a  city  on  the  Rhone,  and  called  it  Vienna,  “  quod  biennio 
perfecta  fuerit,’’  because  it  took  him  only  two  years  to  build  it. 
So  thought  Ado,  Archbishop  of  Vienne  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
ranks  among  the  chroniclers  of  the  Carolingian  age,  and  whose 
annals,  at  least  extracts  from  them,  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Pertz.  Can  anything  be  learned  from  so  mad  a  legend 
as  this  ?  Yes ;  it  throws  some  light  on  the  history  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Those  who  derived  Vienna  from  biennium  could  have  drawn 
no  very  marked  distinction  between  b  and  v ;  if  we  were  un¬ 
charitably  given,  we  might  say  that  they  belonged  to  the  sect 
with  whom  bibere  and  vivere  were  the  same  thing.  In  the  case  of 
an  Archbishop  it  may  be  more  becoming  to  believe  that,  in  the 
learned  age  of  Charles  the  Bald,  he  had  before  him  Stephen  of 
Byzantium,  or  some  other  Greek  writer  in  whose  pages  the  name 
of  the  city  appeared  as  Biivmj.  Stephen  has  a  story  which  gives 
the  city,  not  an  Afr  ican,  but  a  Cretan  origin,  and  local  fancy  has 
devised  other  founders  and  other  etymologies.  One  etymology 
however  is  vigorously  discarded  by  local  patriotism.  The 
wrath  of  Nicolas  Chorier  is  strongly  moved  against  one  who 
would  needs  spell  Vienna  Vigenna,  and  who  •  maintained  that 
Vigenna  was  short  for  Via  Gehenna,  on  account  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  endured  there  by  Christians  in  the  days  of  Trajan.  Be 
all  this  as  it  may,  Vienna  Allobrogum  held  under  the  Roman 
sway  a  very  high  place  among  the  cities  of  Gaul ;  it  claimed  to 
be  the  head  of  the  whole  land,  and  looked  on  Lyons,  Trier,  and 
Arles  as  alike  intruders  on  its  rights.  In  after  days  its  Arch¬ 
bishops  disputed  with  those  of  Lyons  the  rank  of  Primate  of  all 
the  Gauls;  and,  while  elsewhere  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
a  King  of  Arles,  we  are  taught  at  Vienne  that,  if  the  King  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  was  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  any  single  city, 
he  was  not  King  of  Arles,  but  King  of  Vienne.  And  the  city 
could  at  least  make  good  its  claims  to  royal  rank  by  the  possession 
of  a  royal  palace,  and  by  the  burial  of  several  Burgundian  Kings 
and  Queens,  from  Boso  onwards,  within  its  walls.  Under  Frede¬ 
rick  Barbarossa  Vienne  was  acknowledged  as  a  city  owning  no 
superior  but  the  Emperor,  but  by  him  the  royal  rights  were,  in  the 
absence  of  the  King,  entrusted  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  Chapter 
of  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Maurice.  This  grant  however 
did  not  hinder  Vienne  from  remaining  practically  a  free  city,  while 
it  probably  saved  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
neighbour.  The  princes,  the  Dolphins,  whose  name  the  city  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest,  were  princes,  not  of  Vienne,  but  of  the 
Viennois.  And  the  steps  by  which  the  city  was  incorporated  with 
France  were  yet  more  gradual  than  the  steps  by  which  the  sur¬ 
rounding  principality  was  incorporated.  When  the  last  Humbert 
sold  his  Dauphiny  to  Charles  of  France,  it  was  not  held  either  that 
the  city  formed  part  of  the  grant  or  that  the  Dauphiny  itself  was 
separated  from  the  Empire.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Dauphin  Charles 
did  homage  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne  for  lands  held  of  his 
church,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  was  invested  by  his  Imperial 
namesake  with  the  rights  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire  throughout  the 
Kingdom  of  Arles.  Acts  of  Imperial  authority  were  done  in  the 
city  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Sigmund,  and  it  was  not  till  1449  that 
the  Archbishop  John  of  Poitiers  finally  ceded  the  rights  which  he 
held  under  the  grant  of  Frederick,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Vienne 
formally  acknowledged  the  Dauphin  Lewis  as  their  sovereign.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Dauphiny  was  the  first  possession  of  the 
French  Kings  beyond  the  Rhone.  Bresse,  Bugey,  and  all  Savoy 
to  the  north,  Orange,  Avignon,  and  Venaissin  to  the  south,  were 
still  untouched ;  and,  however  weak  might  be  the  rule  of  good 
King  Rene  in  Provence,  he  at  least  owed  no  formal  homage  to 
his  kinsman  at  Paris  or  at  Plessis.  In  the  map  of  Europe  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Dauphiny,  as  a  French 
possession,  looks  like  an  untoward  projection  into  the  midst  of 
another  land  ;  but  it  not  the  less  brought  France  to  the  Alps  and 
cut  the  old  Burgundian  reahn  in  twain.  If  the  self-deposed  Hum¬ 
bert,  in  the  monastic  cell  where  he  sought  shelter,  could  see  far 
into  the  future,  he  might  have  wept  at  his  own  work.  A  hundred 
years  and  more  after  his  day  Charles  of  Burgundy  had  the  chance 
of  undoing  that  work.  With  him  all  hopes  of  restoring  or  preserving 
the  old  barrier  kingdom  passed  away.  Men  so  easily  forgot  by  what 
tenure  the  Dauphiny  was  held  by  a  French  prince  that  poets  and 
historians  have  freely  bestowed  the  title  of  Dauphin  on  sons  of 
earlier  French  Kings  who  never  held  or  claimed  an  inch  of  ground 
beyond  the  Rhone. 

There  is  none  among  the  cities  of  the  Rhoneland  which  has  been 
planted  on  a  fairer  site  than  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges.  At 
Avignon  the  single  hill,  crowned  by  the  castle  and  the  minster, 
looks  down  on  both  river  and  city.  At  Vienne  the  city  itself  forms 
a  vast  theatre  with  a  range  of  hills  for  its  curve,  aud  the  Rhone 
itself  for  the  chord  of  the  great  semicircle.  The  heights  of 
Solomon,  of  Araaud,  of  St.  Blondine,  and  of  St.  Just  form  a  vast 
rampart  to  the  city,  whose  streets  slope  down  from  their  lower 
heights  to  the  river.  These  heights  are  in  fact  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Alps  of  Savoy  and  the  Dauphiny ;  nowhere  do  we  more  truly 


feel  that  we  are  in  the  Imperial  land  which  rises  to  the  Alps,  and 
slopes  downward  to  the  Rhone.  “  Pulcra  Vienna,”  “  Alpina 
Vienna,”  were  old  and  standing  epithets  for  the  city ;  and  they 
were  well  deserved  by  such  a  site.  Between  two  of  the  heights  the 
little  stream  of  the  Gere  flows  into  the  mighty  Rhone,  repeating 
in  small  that  famous  meeting  and  contrast  of  the  waters  which 
so  many  travellers  have  gone  to  gaze  on  where  Rhone  and  Saone 
form  the  peninsula  of  Lyons.  Two  of  the  hills,  Mount  Solomon 
beyond  the  Gere  and  Mount  Pipet  the  lower  point  of  St.  Blon¬ 
dine,  immediately  above  the  city,  are  crowned  by  ruined  castles. 
The  latter,  with  walls  of  Roman  masonry,  is  pointed  out  as  at 
least  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Allobroges,  and 
it  lived  to  form  part  of  the  grant  of  Frederick  to  the  metropolitan 
prelates,  whose  minster  spreads  its  long  length  at  its  feet.  Out  of 
the  hill  itself,  like  a  model  of  the  city,  was  hewn  out  the  curve  of  the 
inevitable  amphitheatre,  when  the  city  of  the  Allobroges  became 
the  Roman  colony — “  ornatissima  colonia  valentissimaque  Viennen- 
sium.”  Below  rise  a  crowd  of  towers,  teaching  us  that,  unlike  some  of 
its  neighbours,  Vienne  can  boast  of  mediaeval  monuments  worthy 
to  stand  beside  the  treasures  of  earlier  days.  Beyond  the  river 
other  towers  point  out  the  suburb  of  St.  Colombe,  the  Perctia  of 
Vienne,  nestling,  like  the  city  itself,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills, 
which,  when  the  elder  towers  before  us  rose,  skirted  the  land  from 
which  the  rule  of  Caesar  had  passed  away.  The  broad  and  rushing 
river  winding  among  the  hills  on  either  side,  the  heights  rising  on 
either  hand,  the  ruined  fortress  to  the  right,  the  remains  of  so 
many  ages  at  our  feet,  make  the  view  from  Mount  Pipet  a  memory 
which  does  not  soon  pass  away  from  the  mind  of  one  who  remem¬ 
bers  how  much  of  the  fate  of  Europe  has  been  bound  up  in  the  history 
of  that  mighty  river  and  of  the  ancient  cities  on  its  banks.  At 
Vienne,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  Roman  and  the  mediaeval  antiquities  of  the 
city.  As  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  local  historian,  we  find  what 
prodigious  havoc  of  monuments  of  both  classes  took  place,  first  in 
the  Huguenot  wars,  and  then  in  the  great  Revolution  and  in  the 
days  which  followed  it.  We  say  the  days  which  followed 
it,  because  at  Vienne,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  France, 
•the  destruction  which  began  in  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the 
Revolution  went  on,  with  hardly  slackened  speed,  during  the 
stupid  indifference  of  the  days  of  the  Restoration.  Between  these 
various  times  of  havoc  a  crowd  of  ancient  monuments  have 
perished,  among  them  all  the  royal  tombs  whose  inscriptions  are 
preserved  by  the  seventeenth-century  historian.  But  a  rich  store 
still  remains,  a  store  all  the  more  precious  because  it  is  spread 
over  all  ages  and  styles  from  the  classical  Roman  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  There  is  no  gap,  no  lack  of  monuments  of  any  particular 
age,  such  as  we  mark  at  Arles  and  Nimes.  A  Roman  temple  in¬ 
ferior  only  to  the  Square  House  at  Nimes  ;  two  abbatial  churches 
of  the  earliest  and  the  later  Romanesque ;  a  vast  metropolitan 
church,  in  which  the  traveller  coming  from  Italy  and  Provence 
welcomes  again  some  of  the  best  forms  of  the  true  Northern  Gothic, 
make  altogether  a  collection  of  objects  which  other  cities  may 
surpass  in  mere  number,  but  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed  as 
a  catena  of  successive  forms  of  art. 

Among  the  Roman  buildings  the  first  place  is  of  course  due  to 
the  temple,  called  that  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  which  afterwards 
was  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Vie.  We  have  already  said 
that,  as  a  monument  of  its  own  class,  this  ranks  next  after  the 
temple  at  Nimes.  It  has  suffered — perhaps  it  has  needed — some¬ 
what  more  in  the  way  of  modern  repair,  and  the  original  building 
itself,  with  flat  pilasters  to  the  cella  instead  of  the  half-columns 
at  Nimes,  is  one  degree  less  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Yet  the 
pilasters  are  perhaps  really  the  best,  as  being  more  honest  ; 
they  mark  the  distinction  between  the  colonnade  and  the 
solid  wall,  while  there  is  perhaps  a  certain  lack  of  reality  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  colonnade  in  the  form  of  half-columns,  which  might 
suggest  that  the  wall  had  been  built  up  between  them.  Besides 
the  temple,  besides  some  other  fragments  of  walls  and  the  like, 
there  is  also,  on  the  higher  ground  of  the  city,  a  grand  Roman 
fragment,  an  arch  between  two  pilasters,  about  which  many  con¬ 
jectures  have  been  hazarded.  It  has  been  called  an  approach  to 
a  theatre,  an  approach  to  baths,  the  arcade  of  a  forum,  and  what 
not.  And  yet  more  names  have  been  spent  on  the  curious  monu¬ 
ment  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Campus 
Martius — still  an  open  space — on  the  road  to  Avignon.  Four 
arches  with  pilasters  support  a  kind  of  obelisk.  It  Is  doubtless, 
like  the  more  graceful  monuments  at  Igel  and  St.  Remi,  the 
tomb  of  somebody  ;  but  they  were  not  particularly  happy  guesses 
which  called  it  sometimes  the  cenotaph  of  Augustus,  sometimes 
the  tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Legend,  it  will  be  remembered,  but, 
it  would  seem,  only  legend,  sends  the  supposed  Procurator  to  a 
banishment  in  Gaul  and  a  death  at  Vienne.  The  story  took  firm 
hold  on  local  imagination,  and  one  of  the  destroyed  buildings  in 
another  part  of  the  city  bore  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Pilate. 
From  the  Roman  remains  we  pass,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the 
early  Romanesque — if  Romanesque  we  are  to  call  it — of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter.  The  metropolitan  church,  it  should  be 
noticed,  stood  with  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  on  either  side  of  it.  And  when  these  two  were  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  secularized  under  a  single  Chapter,  great  was  naturally 
the  feud  between  the  new  foundation  and  the  archiepiscopal  Chapter 
of  St.  Maurice.  The  canons  of  the  united  Chapter  bore  the  title 
of  counts,  and  were  bound  to  show  proofs  of  noble  birth.  But  we 
are  less  concerned  with  them,  examples  as  they  were  of  a  state  of 
things  which  we  may  be  proud  to  say  was  never  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  than  with  the  two  small  but  most  remarkable  minsters  which 
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they  occupied.  Of  St.  Peter’s,  above  all,  we  should  be  well 
pleased  to  know  the  documentary  history  in  the  fullest  details. 
Cochard,  the  editor  of  Chorier,  attributes  the  building;  to  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
days  of  Charles  Martel.  As  a  rule,  when  Charles  the  Great  is 
given  as  a  date,  it  simply  means  that  the  thing  is  very  old,  but 
commonly  not  so  old  as  the  great  Emperor.  But  there  are  features 
here  which  might  suggest  even  an  earlier  date.  The  two  ranges  of 
windows  in  the  aisles  with  their  coupled  columns  have  within  quite 
the  air  of  Ravenna ;  without,  they  rather  call  up  the  memory  of 
the  Basse  CEicvre  at  Beauvais.  The  form  of  the  building  is  that  of 
a  basilica  with  tall  square  piers,  reminding  one  of  Lucca,  instead 
of  columns.  At  the  west  end  a  tower  of  late  Romanesque  has 
been  added,  while  to  the  south-east  there  clings  on  the  little 
church  of  St.  George,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  keeping 
its  cupola  within,  but  altered  in  the  detail  without  by  the  insertion 
of  later  windows.  These  two  churches,  after  various  forms  of  de¬ 
secration,  have  risen  again  so  far  as  to  form  a  museum  rich  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  Vienna.  The  other  church,  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
is,  in  point  of  foundation,  as  old  as,  or  older  than,  its  fellow ;  but  the 
present  building,  the  name  and  date  of  whose  architect  is  known — 
he  was  William,  son  of  Martin,  and  was  living  in  1152 — is,  so 
much  of  it  as  is  left,  a  valuable  example  of  the  late  Romanesque, 
in  a  variety  of  the  style  borrowing  features  from  lands  both  to  the 
south  and  to  the  north  of  Vienne.  Between  the  two  stands  the 
vast  unbroken  length  of  the  metropolitan  church,  unbroken,  like 
that  of  Bourges,  by  transept,  tower,  or  cupola.  The  eastern  and 
western  parts  belong  to  the  ordinary  Gothic  ;  they  are  a  sign  that 
we  are  drawing  near  to  the  frontier  of  the  strictly  Roman  land. 
But  in  the  central  part  of  the  long  arcade  we  still  find  a  memory 
of  the  older  time  in  pointed  arches,  Saracenic  rather  than  Gothic, 
resting,  in  true  Provencal  fashion,  on  classical  pilasters.  An  almost 
more  curious  instance  of  the  same  transition  is  seen  in  one  of  the 
doorways,  where  classical  fluted  columns  are  furnished  with  rich 
capitals  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  Avignon  we  have  mediaeval 
work  in  abundance,  but  it  proclaims  itself  as  exotic;  at  Vienne  we 
are  led  by  a  gentle  transition  from  the  temple  of  Augustus  to  the 
towers  of  St.  Maurice.  In  short,  in  the  old  capital  of  the  Allo- 
broges  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  very  border  of  the  old  Burgun¬ 
dian  land.  Our  next  stage  brings  us  to  Lyons,  and  at  Lyons  men 
learned  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  Fair  that  they  were  dangerously 
near  to  lands  which  spoke  the  tongue  of  oil,  and  which  had  bowed 
to  no  Caesar  since  Charles  the  Fat. 


THE  MIDLAND  MUDDLE. 

WITHIN  a  few  days  after  the  new  experiment  in  carriages 
and  fares  had  come  into  operation  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  hastened  to  write  to  the 
papers  to  say  that,  though  it  was  too  soon  to  speak  positively  as 
to  the  results  of  the  change,  everything  showed  that  it  was  alike 
beneficial  to  the  shareholders  and  to  the  travelling  public.  It  is 
still  perhaps  too  early  to  attempt  to  form  any  definite  opinion  as 
to  how  far  the  new  system  is  likely  to  prove  permanently  popular 
or  profitable ;  but  at  least  we  now  know  what  is  the  practical 
result  of  the  wonderful  programme  with  which  the  Midland  Board 
startled  the  world  last  November,  and  also  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  adopted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
Leeds  meeting  Mr.  Ellis  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  Directors  had  come  to  a  hasty  decision  on  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  the  matter  had  been  before 
the  Board  off  and  on  for  several  years,  and  had  received  the  fullest 
consideration.  We  could  not  help  suggesting  at  the  time  that,  if 
the  Board  had  hesitated  so  long  about  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  project,  it  looked  as  if  they  were  not  particularly  impressed  by 
its  advantages ;  and  the  revelations  which  have  just  been  made 
would  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  Sir  E.  Watkin 
drew  up  a  corner  of  the  curtain,  and  disclosed  the  utter  confusion 
of  mind  and  uncertainty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Midland  at 
the  very  moment  of  making  this  important  change.  It 
appears  tfiat  last  year  the  Railway  Companies  had  been  con¬ 
sulting  together  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
passenger  duty  which,  it  was  evident,  there  was  no  chance 
of  getting  repealed  at  once.  The  representatives  of  the  Midland 
Company  were  at  that  time  strongly  in  favour  of  adding  the  duty 
to  the  existing  fares,  and  made  a  proposal  to  that  effect,  which 
was  duly  discussed.  At  a  later  meeting,  however,  they  intimated 
that  they  had  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  did  not  think  an  in¬ 
crease  of  fares  desirable.  Almost  the  next  day,  without  a  word  of 
warning  to  any  of  the  Companies  with  whom  they  had  been  sitting 
in  council,  and  with  whom  it  was  of  course,  according  to  the 
courtesies  and  habits  of  the  railway  world,  their  duty  to  try  to 
come  to  some  general  understanding,  the  Midland  Board  suddenly 
issued  its  announcement  of  a  new  policy  based  upon  a  reduction  of 
fares,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  views  which  it  had  previously 
been  trying  to  impress  upon  the  Railway  Association.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  no  doubt  for  a  Railway  Company  to  snatch  to  itself  a  tempo¬ 
rary  advantage  by  springing  a  mine  of  this  kind  upon  its  neigh¬ 
bours;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
would  follow  if  it  were  to  become  usual  for  the  Companies  to  play 
these  tricks  upon  each  other.  Nobody  can  dispute  that  a  Company 
is  entitled  to  show  more  tender  consideration  for  its  own  special 
interests  than  for  those  of  the  railways  at  large ;  and  if  it  is  satisfied 


that  a  particular  policy  is  really  for  its  own  advantage,  it 
has  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  it,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  rival  enterprises.  The  Railway  Companies  are  undoubtedly 
competing  bodies,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  each  should  try  to  do 
the  best  it  can  for  itself,  even  at  the  risk  of  taking  something  from 
another.  It  has  been  found,  however,  by  experience,  that  while 
allowing  a  certain  latitude  for  competition  and  local  differences, 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  Companies  generally,  as  well  as  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  that  the  working  of  the  lines  should  be 
conducted  on  a  uniform  system.  Indeed,  whether  the  Companies 
desired  it  or  not,  they  could  not  permanently  resist  the  natural 
tendency  to  assimilation.  It  is  simply  impossible,  for  example, 
that  competing  lines  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time  to 
charge  different  fares  ;  and  this  has  indeed  been  proved  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  the  Midland  had  no  sooner  altered  its  tariff 
than  the  other  Companies  adopted  the  same  scale  at  all  points  of 
competition.  All  that  can  be  gained  by  a  Company  trying 
to  get  ahead  of  its  neighbours  by  an  unexpected  start  is  a 
momentary  advantage  of  very  little  value.  On  higher  grounds, 
however,  it  is  obviously  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  good 
faith  and  loyalty  should  be  scrupulously  observed  in  dealing 
with  questions  which  affect  the  general  welfare.  It  is  impossible 
to  acquit  the  Midland  of  having  committed  a  breach  of  this 
necessary  rule ;  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
offence,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  confusion  and  disorder  which 
would  be  produced  if  the  Railway  Companies  generally  were  to 
enter  into  treacherous  and  reckless  competition  of  this  kind. 

The  conduct  of  the  Midland  Company  in  this  matter  reminds 
one  of  a  dog  that  thinks  it  can  make  off  with  a  bone  on  the  sly, 
and  finds  itself  immediately  overtaken  by  the  associates  whom  it 
hoped  to  cheat  out  of  their  share  of  the  pickings.  If  it  could 
have  been  managed  that  the  Midland  alone  should  be  able  to  offer 
reduced  fares,  it  would  no  doubt  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but,  as  the  other  Companies  at  once  brought  down  their 
charges  to  its  level,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  public 
additional  advantages,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  rather  injured  than 
benefited  itself  by  its  manoeuvre,  and  the  only  consolation  upon 
which  it  can  now  fall  back  is  that  it  has  at  least  been  the  means  of 
precipitating  other  Companies  for  the  moment  into  the  same  hole 
with  itself.  The  increased  traffic  returns  which  have  been 
plausibly  represented  as  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  new  system 
will  require  to  be  examined  in  order  that  the  delusive  use 
which  has  been  made  of  them  may  be  exposed.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that,  in  the  first  place,  these  returns  relate  to  a  consider¬ 
ably  increased  mileage,  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  usually 
at  this  time  of  year  an  augmentation  of  traffic  which  is  common 
to  all  Companies.  Sir  E.  Watkin  has  pointed  out  that  other  Com¬ 
panies  have  obtained  much  larger  additions  to  their  receipts  than 
the  Midland  without  resorting  to  its  desperate  expedients ;  and  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Railway  Commission  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  inference  that  the  Midland  would  have  done  much 
better  for  itself  if  it  had  avoided  rash  and  violent  changes. 
Moreover,  from  the  apparent  increase  of  traffic  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  deduction  on  account  of  the  actual  increase  of  capital  and 
of  expenditure  on  plant  and  rolling-stock.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  novelty  of  the  arrangements  and  the  effect  of  a  splash¬ 
ing  advertisement  may  have  given  a  temporary  impetus  to  traffic 
which  will  soon  die  out  when  it  is  known  that  other  competing 
lines  do  all  that  the  Midland  pretends  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  the  old  conveniences  of  railway  travelling.  It  is  highly 
instructive  to  compare  what  the  Midland  Directors  undertook  to  do 
in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  with  what  they 
are  actually  doing  in  cooler  moments  of  practical  effort.  The  great 
thing  of  course  was  to  be  a  reduction  of  fares  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  true  that  first-class  fares  have  been  lowered  for 
single  journeys.  The  abolition  of  return-tickets  at  a  reduced  rate, 
however,  practically  takes  back  a  considerable  part  of  this  paraded 
liberality ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  first-class  passengers  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  comfort  and  dignity  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  Then  there  are  the  second-class  passengers 
who,  in  return  for  being  enabled  to  ride  in  their  old 
carriages  disguised  with  a  few  scraps  of  cloth,  are  charged,  as  a 
ride,  increased  fares  for  single  journeys,  the  lares  being  still  further 
increased,  so  as  indeed  to  amount  to  a  heavy  tax,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  discount  on  return-tickets.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Allport,  the 
manager  of  the  Midland,  has  written  to  the  Times  to  say  that 
the  vamped-up  carriages  will  be  “  temporary  only,”  but  he 
does  not  deny  that,  for  the  present,  they  are  an  imposition  on 
the  public  ;  and  when  we  remember  Mr.  Ellis's  glowing  picture  of 
the  splendour  and  luxury  of  the  vehicles  which  he  assured  us 
were  immediately  to  be  provided,  we  are  tempted  to  wait  until  the 
new  carriages  actually  appear  before  placing  implicit  faith  in  Mr. 
Allport’s  assurances.  In  any  case  we  are  only  speaking  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  conduct  of  the  Midland,  not  of  what  it  may,  or  perhaps  may 
not,  do  in  the  future. 

Then  there  is  that  mysterious  “  Pullman  train,”  which  Mr.  Ellis 
held  out  as  part  of  the  attractions  of  the  Midland  system.  In  the 
time-tables  of  the  Company  we  read  that  “  first-class  passengers 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  Pullman  drawing-room  or  sleeping  cars 
upon  payment  of  a  small  additional  sum,  particulars  of  which 
may  be  learnt  at  any  of  the  stations  at  which  the  train  stops.”  It 
appears,  however,  that  these  cars,  though  represented  as  part  of 
the  glories  of  the  Midland,  do  not  belong  to,  and  are  not  directly 
under  the  control  of,  that  Company  at  all.  They  are  an  independent 
speculation,  and,  as  the  agent  of  the  speculators  elegantly 
expresses  it,  the  “additional  rate  of  compensation  attach- 
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ing  to  their  occupancy”  is  left  to  he  assessed  and  collected, 
not  by  the  officials  of  the  Midland,  but  by  those  of  the 
Pullman  Company.  It  is  obvious  that  this  introduces  a  novel, 
and  we  may  venture  to  suggest  a  questionably  legal,  feature 
into  the  working  of  English  railways.  An  English  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  receives  certain  powers  on  certain  conditions.  It  is  required 
by  law  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  scale  of  tolls,  and  to  exhibit  for 
the  information  of  the  public  a  written  or  printed  statement  of  its 
passenger  fares.  Here,  however,  we  find  a  Company  of  foreign 
origin  ^allowed  to  exact,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fares  of  the 
English  railway,  an  arbitrary  impost  of  its  own.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  an  arrangement  which  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
the  statutory  requirements  of  railway  service,  and  that  it 
is  extremely  liable  to  be  abused.  If  the  Midland  Company 
choose  to  rim  Pullman  cars  on  their  own  accoimt,  there  can 
of  course  be  no  objection  to  their  doing  so,  as  long  as 
thev  conform  to  their  legal  obligations ;  but  the  sub-letting  of 
lines  to  be  used  as  a  speculation  by  a  foreign  Company  has  not 
hitherto  been  recognized  among  the  privileges  of  a  railway  mono¬ 
poly.  However,  whether  legal  or  not,  the  Pullman  car  is,  we 
fancy,  not  much  to  the  taste  of  ordinary  Englishmen,  who  naturally 
prefer  the  quiet  ease  and  snug  seclusion  of  the  carriages  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  the  barbaric  pomp  and  gorgeous 
discomfort  of  the  American  importation.  A  bed  in  the  sleeping 
car  is  no  doubt  well  enough,  though  not  better  than  the 
ordinary  sleeping  arrangements  on  other  lines ;  but  there  are 
few  Englishmen  who  can  endure  with  complacency  the  garish 
exposure  of  the  saloon  car,  which  indeed  might  very  well  be 
reserved  for  those  aspiring  bagmen  upon  whom  Mr.  Ellis  chiefly 
relies  for  moral  support  in  his  moments  of  depression,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  be  so  grateful  for  the  social  elevation  he  lias  opened 
up  to  them. 

Taken  altogether,  then,  we  may  ask,  leaving  aside  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders,  what  has  the  Midland  Company  done  for  the 
public  P  It  has  thrown  the  whole  system  of  fares  into  utter  con¬ 
fusion,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  injury  of  travellers  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  season  or  return  tickets.  It  has 
conferred,  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  annoyance  and  discomfort,  a 
small  pecuniary  advantage  on  the  first-class  travellers,  who  merely 
wanted  to  be  let  alone ;  it  has  imposed  an  additional  tax  on 
second-class  people,  who,  alone  among  travellers,  had  been  claiming, 
as  they  were  certainly  entitled  to  do,  a  reduction  of  charges  ;  and 
it  has  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  the  comparatively  light, 
handy,  and  convenient  first-class  carriages  in  the  English  style  the 
huge,  heavy,  ugly,  and  uncomfortable  American  “  drawing-room,  ’ 
with  its  tinsel  and  gimcrack,  and  its  seats  upon  which  one  can 
neither  sit  nor  lounge  with  the  slightest  ease.  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  done  for  its  shareholders  will  be  disclosed  in  due  time. 
In  the  meantime  it  has  at  least  made  a  bold  stroke  for  a  sensational 
advertisement. 


WINE  AND  BEER. 

ALTHOUGH  the  idea  of  Universal  Exhibitions  has  been  done 
almost  to  death,  it  is  still  possible  to  read  with  interest  some 
portions  of  the  Reports  lately  printed  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
of  1873.  The  Report  by  Mr.  H.  Vizetelly  on  Wine  and  Beer 
perhaps  best  deserves  general  attention,  and  the  account  which  it 
gives  of  the  vintages  of  Australia  will  be  widely  read  both  in  the 
colonies  and  at  home.  We  must  confess  to  being  slightly  surprised 
at  the  extent,  variety,  and  success  with  which  wines  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Australia.  The  jury  which  sat  upon  the  wines  was 
specially  conversant  with  French,  Spanish,  and  German  wines,  and 
therefore  competent  to  deal  with  Australian  reproductions  of 
them.  The  samples  of  Hermitage  from  Victoria  were  so  excellent 
that  the  French  experts  seemed  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
insisted  that  they  were  tasting  a  fine  French  wine  which  had  been 
sent  to  Australia  and  brought  back.  They  required  a  distinct 
affirmation  from  the  agent  in  charge  that  these  wines  were  of 
genuine  Australian  growth.  The  reporter  mentions  that  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1 867  Australian  Hermitage  is 
very  favourably  spoken  of  by  Frenchmen,  who  are  at  least  excel¬ 
lent  judges  of  their  own  wines.  An  “  admirable  Riesling  ”  from 
Adelaide  sent  several  Germans  into  raptures  over  this  produce 
from  what  they  regard  as  the  national  vine,  which  had  come  to 
them  thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean.  The  Matazo,  grown  on 
an  alluvial  soil  in  South  Australia,  as  we  understand,  “  was  in¬ 
tensely  dark  in  colour,  and  had  all  the  fulness  and  fruitiness  of 
an  unbrandied  port.”  The  occasional  fortifying  of  Australian  wines 
is  said  to  be  their  worst  feature,  and  can  no  more  be  justified  than 
corresponding  practices  with  the  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  South  of  France,  which  ordinarily  screen  a  clumsy  system  of 
vinification,  or,  if  not  this,  allow  of  the  wine  travelling  before  it 
is  properly  matured.  Wines  of  the  degree  of  alcoholic  strength 
which  those  of  Australia  naturally  attain,  not  only  need  no  ad¬ 
ventitious  spirit,  but  any  finer  qualities  they  may- derive  from 
climate  or  soil,  or  which  may  be  developed  by  age,  are  destroyed 
I»3r  such  a  proceeding.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Australian 
wine  is  likely  to  be  genuine  for  the  same  reason  that  Australian 
meat  is  genuine,  because  the  natural  product  of  the  country  is 
cheaper  than  any  substitute.  It  can  hardly  pay  to  import  spirit 
when  the  red  Australian  wines  from  the  Cabernet  grape, 
“  although  they  recall  the  growths  of  the  Medoc,  are  far  too  thin 
to  carry  satisfactorily  the  extra  amount  of  alcohol  they  possess, 
and  which  arises  from  the  excess  of  saccharine  developed  in  the 


grape  under  an  Australian  sun.”  New  South  Wales,  the  colony 
which  first  imported  the  vine,  sent  no  samples  to  Vienna.  Sir 
William  McArthur,  one  of  the  earliest  importers  of  vine-cuttings, 
brought  over  three  German  vine-dressers  to  attend  to  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  After  completing  their  engagement,  these  Germans  settled  at 
Albury,  on  the  Murray  river,  took  a  lease  of  a  favourable  site,  and 
planted  it  with  vines.  As  soon  as  success  was  assured,  they  sent 
to  Europe  for  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  thriving  German 
colony  has  grown  up  on  the  Murray  river.  The  vineyards  on  the 
Barabool  hills  in  Victoria  were  planted  with  vines  brought  over 
by  Swiss  and  German  immigrants.  But  the  gold  discovery 
in  1853  gave  a  serious  blow  to  the  wine  industry  in  Victoria, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  which  grapes,  in  common  with 
all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  commanded,  the  scarcity  of  labour, 
and  the  low  rate  at  which  the  imported  wines  that  glutted  the 
market  were  offered.  When  things  righted  themselves,  new  vine¬ 
yards  were  planted  in  several  districts,  and  particularly  along  the 
Murray  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  where  now  every  farmer  cultivates  his 
vineyard  and  drinks  his  own  wine.  A  colonist  quoted  in  this 
Report  enumerates  the  most  successful  of  the  imported  grapes, 
among  which  is  the  “  Aucarot,”  which  the  reporter  conjectures  to 
be  an  Australian  corruption  of  “  Auxerrois.”  This  is  curious,  if 
true. 

The  Report  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wines  has  none  of 
the  encouragement  which  the  name  of  that  colony  suggests,  or 
rather  would  suggest  to  those  who  did  not  remember  that  the  hope 
of  the  early  navigators  was  not  to  settle  at  this  Cape,  but  to  pass 
beyond  it.  Mr.  Vizetelly,  we  must  remember,  was  chosen  to  judge 
of  wines,  and  not  of  political  economy,  and  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  wine-growing  interests  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were 
gradually  but  certainly  sacrificed  to  a  pernicious  system  of  Protec¬ 
tion,  we  may  suspect  that  he  is  only  repeating,  parrot-like,  the 
current  laudation  of  Free-trade.  The  truth,  on  his  own  showing, 
seems  to  be  that  wine-growing  at  the  Cape  did  very  badly  under 
Protection,  and  cannot  do  at  all  without  it.  We  may  think  per¬ 
haps  that  a  life  which  is  preserved  by  hot  rooms  and  blankets  is 
not  worth  preserving,  but  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that,  if  we 
opened  the  windows  and  stripped  away  the  blankets,  the  patient 
would  die.  Many  years  ago  a  distinguished  lawyer  published  what 
he  called  “  sophisms  of  Free-trade,”  and  although  the  author 
was  laughed  at  and  told  that  he  had  better  have  stuck 
to  his  own  trade,  he  may  have  been  thus  far  right  that  it  is 
possible  to  talk  nonsense  in  reference  to  the  most  sensible 
legislation.  Formerly  it  was  worth  while  to  import  Cape  wine 
into  England,  because  it  came  in  at  half  duty,  and  might  be 
doctored  and  passed  off  as  sherry.  But  now  the  genuine  particular 
earthy  flavour  of  Cape  wine  must  offer  itself  in  England  on  its  own 
merits,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  prej  udice  against  it.  U nder  Pro¬ 
tection  wine-growers  were  negligent.  They  allowed  the  grapes  to 
grow  on  the  ground,  and  pick  up  dirt,  which  went  into  the  wine¬ 
press  with  them  ;  and  the  wine  was  carelessly  made,  and  fortified 
with  alcohol  to  conceal  defects.  When  Protection  was  removed, 
wine  thus  grown  and  made  lost  its  market ;  but  we  must  not 
infer  that,  if  it  had  been  better  grown  and  made,  it  would  have 
kept  its  market.  It  might,  or  it  might  not.  The  reporter 
rightly  grounds  his  expectation  of  the  success  of  wine-growing  in 
Australia,  not  on  English  or  other  external  demands,  but  on  home 
consumption.  Native  wine  may  be  expected  gradually  to  displace 
not  only  imported  spirits,  but  also  the  everlasting  teapot  which 
now  figures  in  all  pictures  of  Australian  life.  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  Constantia,  “the  one  wine  of  any  mark  for 
which  the  Cape  is  celebrated,”  takes  its  name  from  the  wife  of  the 
Dutch  Governor,  Van  der  Stell,  under  whom  the  vines  were  origi¬ 
nally  planted  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Table  Mountain.  The  vine 
is  red  Muscat,  similar  to  that  of  Frontignac,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  by  French  Protestants  who  emigrated  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

An  interesting  Report  is  made  on  the  wines  of  America,  but  we 
prefer  to  quote  one  or  two  general  remarks  which  seem  important. 
The  reporter  “  emphatically  disapproves,”  and  so  do  we,  the  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  jury  of  “imitation  wines.”  Chemistry,  as  he 
says,  is  already  busy  enough  with  wine,  and  needs  no  fresh  im¬ 
petus.  He  derived  from  all  he'  heard  and  saw  the  broad  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  sources  of  our  wine  supply  are  daily  multiply¬ 
ing,  and  that  great  improvements  are  taking  place  in  viticulture 
and  vinification  in  regions  where  until  recently  the  most  primitive 
practices  prevailed.  Wine-growers  are  never  so  exacting  as  to 
brilliant  colour  and  pure  flavour  as  consumers,  and  greater  care  is 
only  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  wine  when  it  becomes  an 
important  article  of  commerce  and  commands  an  enhanced  price. 
The  reporter  thinks  that,  if  the  taste  for  natural  in  opposition  to 
fortified  wine  is  encouraged  and  maintained,  a  few  years  will  see  a 
considerable  abandonment  of  the  custom  of  adding  alcohol  to  wine 
under  pretence  of  its  necessity  to  insure  the  wine  travelling  well 
and  continuing  sound.  As  we  do  not  expect  the  sale  of  wine  in 
England  to  be  stopped,  we  should  like  to  see  its  quality  improved, 
and  therefore  we  call  attention  to  the  argument  in  this  Report  in 
favour  of  “  natural  ”  as  opposed  to  “  fortified  ”  wine.  It  is  simply 
wonderful  that  rational  people  should  continue  to  drink  the  stuff 
that  is  sold  as  sherry.  Our  old  friend  the  “  earthy  ”  Gape  wine 
merely  did  no  good,  but  its  modern  successors  do  harm.  Fortified 
wines,  as  the  reporter  forcibly  says,  are  never  by  any  chance  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  people  of  the  country  where  they  are  produced. 

“  They  avoid  them  as  the  manufacturers  of  imitation  wines  do 
their  own  compounds.”  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Portuguese 
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Government  is  alive  to  the  disadvantage  in  which  Portugal  is 
placed  as  compared  with  France  through  the  practice  of  “  forti¬ 
fying  ”  wine.  It  appears  from  figures  quoted  in  this  Report  that 
in  1872  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  drank  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  alone. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Vizetelly  on  Bavarian  and  German  beers 
will  repay  perusal.  The  speciality  of  these  beers  is  their  bright 
and  sparkling  character,  combined  with  a  brisk  flavour  and  a  full 
frothy  head.  This  fine  condition  is  due  to  a  peculiar  method  of 
fermentation,  and  to  keeping  the  beer  in  air-tight  casks  at  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  temperature  by  the  aid  of  ice,  thereby  retaining  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  compressed  state  until  the  beer  is  drawn 
from  the  cask.  The  gas  upon  being  liberated  into  a  warm  atmo¬ 
sphere  expands  and  produces  partial  effervescence,  which  gives  to 
the  beer  its  sparkling  character  and  cream-like  head.  This  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  can  only  be  insured  when  the  cask  is  quickly  emptied, 
for  otherwise  the  beer  becomes  flat  and  undrinkable.  Still,  the 
habit  of  using  small  casks  and  storing  them  in  ice,  even  in  the 
cellars  of  the  retailers,  enables  the  system  to  be  generally  carried 
out.  The  mere  keeping  of  English  beer  in  ice  would  not  impart  to 
it  the  sparkling  character  and  creamy  head  of  German  beer,  but 
would  rather  serve  to  render  it  undrinkable.  The  Bavarian  system 
of  brewing  and  managing  beer  could  only  be  adopted  by  our 
brewers  by  reconstructing  their  breweries,  and  adding  to  them  vast 
cellars,  and  the  cost  of  ice  would  be  enormous.  Besides,  beer  of 
such  a  nature  that  an  entire  cask  must  be  consumed  in  a  day  or 
two  would  be  for  domestic  purposes  inconvenient,  and  even  at 
public-houses,  although  capacity  may  be  boundless,  yet  time  for 
drinking  is  limited  by  law.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  publicans 
applying  for  an  occasional  extension  of  hours  on  the  plea  that  a 
cask  of  beer,  if  not  drunk  at  night,  would  be  spoiled  next  day. 
White  beer  brewed  from  wheat  malt  is  largely  consumed  in 
Germany,  and  particularly  at  Berlin,  where  the  “  cool  fair 
maiden,”  as  it  is  called,  attains  perfection.  It  is  kept  in  stone 
bottles,  and  poured  into  glasses  big  enough  to  go  on  a  man’s  head. 
It  is  pale  and.  clear  as  Rhine  wine,  and  has  a  huge  crown  of  froth 
like  a  cauliflower.  It  might  gratify  the  Alliance  to  hear  that  the 
number  of  breweries  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  steadily  decreasing, 
but  unfortunately  the  size  of  breweries  is  as  steadily  increasing. 
The  large  establishments  are  swallowing  up  the  smaller.  The 
prodigious  growth  of  these  establishments  in  countries  which 
have  always  been  the  chosen  home  of  the  vine  is  more 
surprising  than  any  of  the  facts  or  figures  that  Pro¬ 
hibitionists  collect  as  to  barrel  and  bottle  traffic  in  England. 
Even  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine,  the  Bacchi  ara  of  the  Romans,  has 
its  brewery,  and  a  very  good  one.  Nuremberg,  to  a  hasty  visitor, 
seems  to  be  all  beer  and  Albert  Diirer.  In  Austria  counts  and 
princes  carry  on  business  as  brewers.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  British  beer  would  show  to  much  advantage  at  Vienna.  The 
samples  had  travelled  a  long  distance  at  a  trying  season,  and  had 
assed  two  months  in  the  high  temperature  of  the  Exhibition 
uilding.  Yet  some  samples  of  so-called  Anglo-Bavarian  beer  are 
said  to  have  turned  out  well,  although  they  had  not,  like  the 
German  beers,  been  kept  in  ice.  The  brewer  who  sent  beer  all 
the  way  from  New  Zealand  to  Vienna  ought  certainly  to  have  had 
a  medal  for  perseverance. 


WENCESLAUS  HOLLAR. 

ON  Ladvday  1677  died  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  the  last  of  the 
celebrated  group  of  engravers  of  whom  Albert  Diirer  was  the 
chief.  He  had  worked  unremittingly  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
had  drawn  and  engraved  nearly  three  thousand  plates,  had  fought 
and  suffered  for  his  adopted  country,  had  etched  the  portraits  of 
nearly  all  the  celebrities  of  his  time ;  yet  during  his  last  illness 
bailiffs  were  in  possession  of  his  house,  and  he  was  forced  to  im¬ 
plore  as  a  favour  that  the  poor  bed  on  which  he  lay  might  not  be 
seized  until  pitying  death  had  taken  him  away  from  his  world  of 
greedy  publishers  and  forgetful  patrons.  Aubrey  mentions  that  he 
was  buried  at  Westminster,  in  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard,  near  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  tower. 

Hollar  was  born  at  Prague  on  the  15th  of  July,  1607.  His 
parents  destined  him  for  the  law,  but  the  war  then  raging  in 
Bohemia  brought  ruin  upon  them  ;  they  were  obliged  to  emigrate, 
and  Wenceslaus  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  tastes.  We  soon 
find  him  at  Frankfort  taking  lessons  from  Matthew  Merian,  and 
afterwards  at  Strasburg,  where  he  engraved  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  and  charming  landscapes.  “A  Lady  playing  a 
Spinet”  and  the  “  Lacemaker  ”  also  belong  to  this  time,  and  are 
amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  etching  art.  In]  1636  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel,  passing  through  Cologne  to  Vienna  on  a  mission 
from  Charles  I.,  met  with  Hollar.  He  at  once  took  him  into  his 
house,  and  in  the  following  year  brought  him  to  England.  Jn  1642 
Hollar  passed  into  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Many 
were  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  the  poor  engraver.  He  lost 
his  eldest,  and  at  that  time  only,  son  in  the  Great  Plague.  He 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Basing  House ;  and  scarcely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  Tangier,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make 
plans  of  the  town  and  forts.  He  saw  the  Fire  of  London,  taught 
Charles  II.  to  draw,  and  was  wholly  forgotten  by  the  ungrateful 
prince  when  fortune’s  wheel  brought  him  back  again  to  England. 
But,  whether  cheated  by  publishers  or  neglected  by  those  for 
whom  he  had  endangered  his  life,  Hollar,  like  a  true-horn  artist, 


worked  bravely  on.  Sun  or  storm  could  make  no  real  difference 
to  him,  for  nothing  could  rob  him  of  his  talent  or  quench  his 
industry.  When  earning  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  an  hour,  he  was 
careful  to  deduct  from  his  bills  any  few  minutes  he  might  have 
passed  in  conversation  or  business,  only  charging  for  the  time 
strictly  spent  upon  the  plates.  For  his  services  at  Tangier,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
get  any  compensation,  but,  after  long  application,  at  last  ob¬ 
tained  100/. 

At  least  three  very  fine  collections  of  Hollar's  works  are  in 
existence.  One  of  them  is  at  Windsor,  and  a  second  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  some  of  the  prints  belonging  to  the  Slade 
bequest  are  available  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  of  the 
general  public.  A  third  collection  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge  ;  it  does  not  seem  so  well  known  as  the  others,  and 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  careful  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  now  open  at  the  Burlington  Club.  Some  of  the  proofs 
might  well  be  hung  up  for  general  inspection,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  wall  space  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Etchings  do  not 
thrive  in  books  and  portfolios.  Damp  and  creases  reach  them 
much  more  easily  than  in  frames,  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Slade 
and  Mr.  Dyce  should  he  oftener  followed.  The  Gallery  of  the 
Burlington  Club  has  never  been  better  filled  than  it  is  at 
present.  Many  of  the  plates  exhibited  are  of  the  utmost  rarity,  and 
several  are  unique.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the  collection  lies 
in  the  portraits,  which  comprise  heads  of  nearly  all  the  great  men 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth.  In  one  frame 
there  are  sixteen,  including  the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  in  whose 
defence  of  Basing  House  Hollar  was  concerned,  as  we  have  seen. 
Members  of  Lord  Arundel’s  family  predominate,  as  might  have 
been  expected  ;  the  dilettante  Earl  himself  appears  in  several  posi¬ 
tions,  and  always  looks  well,  but  the  Lady  Catherine,  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  though  she  has  not  a  winning  face,  yet  makes  the  best 
picture  of  all.  A  fine  work  of  art,  too,  is  the  portrait  of  Thomas 
ITobhes,  the  celebrated  “  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,”  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  by  Caspar.  A  frame  full  of  studies  of  negroes  is 
very  curious,  each  head  being  full  of  character ;  and  a  little  oval 
called  “  Lucasta,”  which'used  formerly  to  pass  for  Lucy  Sacheverel, 
is  very  soft  and  pleasing.  In  Hollar’s  work  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  much  poetry.  He  strictly  reproduces  what  he  sees, 
be  it  landscape,  portrait,  butterfly,  or  shell ;  but  in  a  few  instances 
he  rises  above  this.  In  a  “  Youth  playing  a  Mandolin  ”  nothing 
can  be  more  dignified  and  elegant  than  the  attitude ;  the  face  is 
full  of  inspiration,  and  the  hands  are  most  expressive.  The  player 
sits  by  an  open  window  through  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  tower 
and  some  shipping.  Only  one  other  copy  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
etching  is  known ;  it  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Hollar,  having 
become  the  fashion,  like  Queen  Anne  furniture  and  Bristol 
china,  the  Burlington  Club  is  sure  to  have  young  lady  visitors, 
who  probably  will  never  before  have  heard  his  name ;  but 
even  they  will  find  this  exhibition  not  without  interest, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  number  of  marvellously  drawn 
muffs  in  every  position,  and  in  every  possible  aspect  of  light 
and  shade.  Then,  too,  the  Stuart  period  has  always  possessed 
a  Irind  of  romantic  interest  for  ladies,  young  and  old ;  and  here 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  costume  at  its  best. 
Hollar  engraved  a  very  large  number  of  costume  prints.  One  set 
is  represented  by  a  selection.  The  whole  number  would  require  a 
gallery  to  themselves.  The  set  of  the  “Four  Seasons”  is  particu¬ 
larly  charming.  Delicate  point  coupe  edges  the  great  falling 
collar,  and  the  large  apron  and  the  pretty  muslin  neckerchief 
as  well ;  even  the  shoe  has  a  lace  rosette,  and  some  lace  of  a 
narrower  pattern  decorates  the  gloves.  Foreign  and  also  Eng¬ 
lish  costumes  are  illustrated,  and  everywhere  exquisite  little  figures 
appear  to  have  strayed  from  some  picture  of  De  Hooghe,  and  to 
be  out  of  place  in  an  unpicturesque  age  like  ours.  The  background 
of  the  “  Winter  Season  ”  represents  old  Cheapside  with  its  gabled 
houses  and  its  conduit ;  and  the  masked  lady  who  walks  across 
the  foreground  is  as  unfamiliar  as  the  scenery  in  which  she  played 
her  part  two  hundred  years  ago  and  more. 

But  the  great  interest  of  Hollar’s  engravings  does  not  lie  in  his 
figures  and  faces.  To  him  we  owe  whatever  knowledge  we 
now  possess  as  to  the  appearance  of  London  before  the  Great 
Fire.  What  Stowe  did  for  its  history,  Hollar  did  for  its  topo¬ 
graphy.  His  views  of  old  London  bear  an  impress  of  absolute 
truthfulness.  We  can  see  the  young  trees  growing  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  the  Banqueting  House  of  Inigo  Jones  standing  up 
high  among  the  surrounding  buildings,  while  the  great  roof 
and  square  central  tower,  without  its  spire,  of  old  St.  Paul's 
are  visible  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  cathedral  was  a 
favourite  subject  with  Hollar.  From  his  engravings  in  Dugdale 
Mr.  Ferrey  has  been  able  to  show  us  what  it  really  looked  like. 
From  his  views  of  Islington,  taken  the  year  before  the  Fire,  we 
can  judge  how  the  great  bulk  of  the  nave  overtopped  every  other 
building,  and  how  even  the  truncated  spire  lorded  it  among  the 
numberless  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  City.  In  these  views,  too, 
we  recognize  a  tower  which  stood  near  the  church,  and  which 
Mr.  Ferrey  has  unaccountably  omitted  in  his  bird's-eye  Hew, 
though  it  was  a  plain,  and  perhaps  not  a  pleasant,  feature  of  the 
churchyard  to  every  cockney  of  those  days.  To  Hollar  we  must 
go  if  we  wish  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  appearance  of  White¬ 
hall  if  we  would  see  the  view  from  Greenwich  Hill  before  the 
houses  had  covered  all  the  plain  along  the  river  to  London ;  if 
we  would  know  what  the  palace  was  like  in  which  Henry  VII. 
died,  and  which  gave  a  name  to  the  suburban  Richmond.  Hollar 
shows  us  Covent  Garden  before  the  market  was  made,  and  when 
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only  a  row  of  posts  protected  the  ground  where  flowers  and 
fruits  were  sold.  He  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  as  it 
really  stood,  and  maps  out  the  labyrinth  of  streets  in  the  Borough ; 
he  sketches  a  bird’s-eye  view  from  the  top  of  Arundel  House,  out¬ 
side  Temple  Bar,  and  by  his  little  print  of  Lambeth  Palace  teaches 
us  that  every  other  building  in  London  is  more  changed  than  the 
manor-house  of  the  Primate.  He  draws  for  us  the  Exchange  and 
the  Tower,  and  in  his  plates  to  Ashmole  he  enables  us  to  restore 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  and  to  trace  the  Edwardian  character  of 
Windsor  as  it  was  before  the  “  improvements  ”  of  Wyatville.  A 
long  narrow  strip  of  paper,  across  the  room  looking  almost  blank,  is, 
when  we  come  near,  alive  with  little  figures,  microscopically 
finished,  and  backed  with  a  line  of  low  landscape,  as  minutely 
complete  to  every  gable  and  tower  as  if  we  saw  the  actual  scene 
with  our  modern  eyes.  A  monastery  with  all  its  buildings  reflected 
from  the  millpond  ;  a  tall  cathedral  with  its  market-place  full  of  busy 
little  figures  crawling  like  ants  over  the  pavement ;  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  some  confused  and  puzzling  city,  with  towers  and 
chimneys,  spires  and  gables,  all  brought  out  in  the  most  exquisite 
detail — such  are  the  favourite  efforts  of  Hollar’s  graver.  He  made 
a  plan  of  the  ravages  of  the  Fire  of  London,  illustrated  many  books, 
designing  for  Thomas  Fuller  among  others,  and  even  left  some  plates, 
evidently  intended  as  illustrations,  whose  destination  is  not  known. 
But  the  ordinary  impressions  of  his  works  to  be  found  in  Dugdale  or 
Ashmole  really  give  very  little  idea  of  what  he  could  do.  Proofs, 
such  as  those  now  on  view,  alone  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  best  plates.  The  little  figures  on  the  walls  of  the 
mysterious  print  of  Persepolis,  dated  in  1663,  and  the  pictures  on 
the  tapestry  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  are  soon  worn  oft'  the  copper, 
and  can  only  he  seen  in  such  an  exhibition  as  the  present.  His 
view  of  Westminster  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  enables  us  to  understand  what  it  was  like  when  the  Abbey 
was  still  a  part  of  the  Palace ;  where  the  gateway  stood  from  which 
Raleigh  went  forth  to  his  doom  ;  where  were  the  clock  tower  and 
the  conduit ;  where  was  King  Street,  in  which  Spenser  died  “  for 
lake  of  bread,”  before  Hollar  himself,  after  a  life  of  which  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  passed,  like  the  last  years  of  the 
poet,  in  want,  was  laid  to  rest  among  scenes  which  he  alone  has 
made  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  our  generation. 


REVIEWS. 


KIXG  LAKE’S  INKEEMAX.* 

THERE  are  two  distinct  theories  existing  as  to  what  the 
British  army  should  be,  the  opposition  between  which  is 
made  apparent  at  each  turn  in  the  path  of  reorganization,  in  every 
professional  pamphlet,  and  in  all  the  discussions  in  or  out  of 
Parliament  which  hinge  on  military  questions.  It  is  only  bv 
clearly  recognizing  the  characteristics  of  these  theories,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  their  respective  strengths  and  values,  that  one  can  understand 
fully  the  argument  on  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has  constructed  the 
narrative  before  us.  To  appreciate  his  story  at  its  proper  worth  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  into  the  author’s  mind  as  regards 
its  purpose  and  moral. 

An .  increasing  and  energetic  class  of  military  men  hold  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  our  national  characteristics  or  situa¬ 
tion  which  can  exempt  us  from  the  general  laws  as  to  military 
security.  Apart  from  all  supposed  necessity  of  taking  an  active 
part  in  some  future  external  war,  we  may,  they  think,  at  any  time 
be  forced  to  stake  our  national  independence — nay,  our  very  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  united  people— on  the  event  of  a  single  brief  campaign, 
begun  by  the  invasion  of  these  shores.  Englishmen  may  be  as 
brave,  active,  and  daring  as  you  please ;  but  none  of  these  qualities 
will  intercept  a  breechloader’s  bullet.  They  may  be  heavier  and 
stronger,  man  for  man,  than  certain  Continental  nations  ;  but  any 
soldier  who  can  carry  a  modern  rifle  may  prove  a  fatal  antagonist. 
Our  field  batteries  are  more  showy  and  polished  than  those  of 
Germany,  France,  or  Russia,  and  our  engineers  more  highly 
schooled ;  hut  the  great  Continental  nations  have  ten  of  each 
of  them  where  we  have  one.  Our  cavalry  are  magnificently 
mounted  ;  but  the  regiments  we  could  muster  would  make  but  "a 
handful  as  compared  with  the  masses  of  men  and  horses  lately  exer¬ 
cised  in  Continental  manoeuvres.  The  very  smallness  of  the 
numbers  of  our  regular  forces,  and  the  certainty  that  these  would 
have  to  be  largely  supplemented  by  imperfectly  trained  troops,  to 
be  opposed  to  those  that  are  brought  fully  disciplined  by  the 
invader,  forbid  our  trusting  to  any  inherent  individual  superiority. 
These  conditions,  once  recognized  as  possible,  should  force  us  to 
direct  our  attention  as  a  nation  to  studying  that  form  of  military 
organization  which  best  suits  our  special  exigencies ;  the  per¬ 
fection  of  that  material  of  war  in  which  happily  no  other  country 
has  the  means  of  surpassing  us ;  the  providing  ourselves  against 
the  time  of  need  with  officers  thoroughly  instructed,  led  by  a  staff 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  most  modern  demands  on  strategical 
and  tactical  knowledge  that  we  may  be  found  at  least  equal  in 
these  important  particulars  to  any  adversary  with  whom  we  may 
have  to  engage  in  a  life-or-death  struggle. 

.Whilst  these  views  are  held  by  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  the  progressive  section  of  military  writers,  there  is 
another  class  not  less  numerous,  and  possibly  at  present  more 
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powerful,  who  represent  a  strictly  traditional  view.  For  their 
creed  as  to  the  British  army  is 'that,  as  it  has  always,  when 
put  to  the  proof,  brilliantly  acquitted  itself,  often  under  un¬ 
favourable  conditions,  and  has  extorted  admiration  from  those 
least  likely  to  flatter  it,  so  we  should  cling  above  all  to  its 
past  traditions.  Prominent  among  these  is  naturally  that 
of  small  bodies  of  brave  privates,  guided  by  well-trained  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  led  by  officers  of  recognized  social 
position  whose  aristocratic  birth  gives  guarantee  that  high  deeds 
will  never  with  them  be  found  wanting  in  the  day  of  battle. 
It  matters  little  in  this  view  under  what  forms  such  an  army 
fights.  Let  it  but  have  the  old  mutual  confidence  between  officers 
and  privates,  good  weapons  of  course,  and  a  leader  who  has  seen 
hard  service,  and  it  may  be  trusted  to  give  an  account  of  itself 
against  all  but  utterly  hopeless  odds.  Engineers  and  artillery  are 
distinctly  professional  bodies,  subordinate  to  the  main  uses  of  an 
army,  but  useful  in  their  proper  places ;  and  they  are  bound  of 
course  to  see  that  in  their  own  limited  portions  of  the  military  art 
they  are  not  to  get  behind  their  rivals  in  other  countries.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  drill  and  tactics  of  the  mass  of  British  troops  are 
to  be  remodelled  afresh  after  every  Continental  change  of  opinion 
is  to  do  such  exceptional  soldiery  an  injustice.  Such  defeats  as 
Fontenoy,  Almanza,  Yorktown,  New  Orleans,  are  of  course 
ignored  as  unpleasant  and  wholly  exceptional  accidents.  The 
Peninsular  war  abundantly  showed  that  the  British  aristocracy 
could  supply  at  call  a  leader  able  to  cope  with  Napoleon’s  most 
renowned  marshals ;  and  that  such  a  leader  could  build  up  at  his 
will  all  the  elements  for  successful  strategy  out  of  the  apparently 
incoherent  materials  thrown  on  the  Portuguese  shores  under  his 
command.  Waterloo  proved  to  the  full  that  even  raw  recruits 
thrown  into  it  by  thousands  would  not,  if  they  were  British,  keep 
such  an  army  from  wresting  victory  from  Napoleon  and  his  veteran 
legions.  Our  chief  attention  should  therefore  be  given  to  preser¬ 
ving  not  the  educational,  but  the  social,  status  of  the  officer, 
fit  successor  of  the  untutored  yet  glorious  knight  of  old 
days ;  and  to  providing  him  with  a  sufficiency  of  men  not 
to  make  the  odds  too  great.  No  one  has'  ever  accused 
the  Guards  of  too  much  learning,  or  of  over-devotion  to  profes¬ 
sional  study,  or  even  of  excessively  minute  care  for  their  barrack 
peace  duties.  Yet  who  would  regret  it  if  all  our  infantry  were  as 
trustworthy  in  battle  as  the  Guards  have  ever  shown  themselves  ? 
Did  not  the  Great  Duke  himself  earn  the  name  of  “  the  Beau  ”  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  rapid  feats  of  strategy  in  Northern  Spain  ? 
Did  not  his  own  lips  give  utterance  to  the  apophthegm,  “  The 
Dandies  always  fight  best  ”  ?  Do  we  want  a  better  general  now 
than  Wellington  ?  they  ask  triumphantly ;  or  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  newfangled  German  ideas  are  to  give  us  a  better  staff  than 
he  found  to  work  out  his  design  with  ?  Only  let  our  army  alone 
and  take  good  care  that  its  numbers  are  not  cut  down  by  a  parsi¬ 
monious  House  of  Commons.  The  military  problem  you  talk  of  is 
one  that  will  then  settle  itself  by  the  good  old  rule  for  gettinn- 
easily  through  a  difficulty,  solvitur  cimbulcindo. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  just  now  there  is  a  stron"  current 
in  favour  of  these  latter  views.  Despite  enlightened  Opinions 
uttered  in  the  highest  quarters,  the  opponents  of  military  reform 
are  still  potent  in  our  very  gradually  moving  system.  Those  who 
observe  the  straws  upon  the  current  know  which  way  its  forces 
would  run  if  not  checked  by  outside  opinion.  They  were  military 
men,  and  not  civilians,  who  raised  objections  to  an  artilleryman 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staff  training  of  the  army,  and  to  an 
engineer  leading  an  expedition  sent  to  chastise  a  savage  monarch 
in  his  capital.  They  were  military  men,  and  those  often  high  in 
office,  on  whom  the  most  obvious  and  pressing  military  changes 
have  been  reluctantly  forced  much  more  by  the  voice  of  the  press 
of  all  parties  than  by  anything  listened  to  from  within  the  rank's 
of  the  service  itself.  But  every  such  change  is  stoutly,  if  often 
covertly,  contested  ;  and  the  party  of  reaction,  or  of  quiescence, 
are  said  to  have  taken  fresh  heart  of  late  from  the  very  fact  that  a 
Conservative  Minister  holds  office  in  Pall  Mall,  who  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  lean  in  heart  somewhat  to  their  side. 

To  such  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  History  will  seem 
to  be  a  real  godsend,  appearing  as  it  does  just  as  their  arguments 
have  a  chance  of.  being  heard.  For  it  is  from  first  to  last  a  skilful 
advocacy  of  their  side  of  the  case;  the  very  apotheosis  of  the 
power  of  aristocratic  leaders  to  use  the  splendid  soldiership  of 
Britain  ag’ainst  odds  hopeless  to  all  others ;  a  prolonged  argument 
of  sledge-hammer  force  against  the  theories  of  those  who°  would 
change  our  military  forms  and  habits  fer  those  of  the  French  allies 
v  ho,  w  e  are  told,  backed  us  so  ill ;  or  of  the  Russians  whom  we 
beat,  despite  such  odds  as  modern  battle  never  before  showed ;  or 
even  of  ike  Germans,  whose  latest  system  the  Russians  were  already 
copying  with  elaborate  pains.  The  whole  story  of  Inkerman,  as  Mr. 
Kinglake  tells  it,  is  a  loud  protest  in  favour  of  British  tradition,  as 
well  as  an  eloquent  record  of  British  valour,  carried  far  beyond  the 
endurance  which  was  its  most  prominent  feature  in  the  'bloodier 
field  of  \\  aterloo.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
the  author  seems  to  say ;  yet  in  all  but  the  impossible  success  may 
ever  be  expected  from  troops  so  led,  so  trained,  and  so  handled  as 
those  gallant  seven  thousand  five  hundred  infantry  who  beat  back, 
with  but  faint-hearted  support  from  about  half  as  many  French¬ 
men,  full  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  Russia  could  bring 
against  them,  inflicting  on  them  too  a  loss  of  nearly  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  whilst  losing  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  number.  Man  has  never  done  a  more  brilliant  and 
surprising  feat  than  this  in  war.  Why  seek  to  change  such  condi¬ 
tions  for  others  that  may  prove  less  favourable  ?  Such  we  take  ta 
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be  tbe  argument  which  ruus  concealed  with  subtle  skill  throughout 
the  five  hundred  pages  of  narrative  before  us,  apparently  devoted 
to  no  more  than  chronicling,  with  a  minuteness  hitherto  unheard  of, 
every  period  of  each  shifting  phase  of  the  great  battle  described. 

Not  that,  as  a  chronicle,  the  work  can  be  without  value.  For 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  not  merely  visited  the  scene  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  thought  for  years  over  his  elaborate  picture,  and  read  every 
printed  work  that  could  throw  light  upon  its  details,  including 
the  Russian  memoirs  lately  collected  with  much  pains  by  the 
Czarewitch.  lie  has  done  more  than  the  historian  usually  under¬ 
takes  ;  for  he  has  addressed  painstaking  queries  to  a  number  of  the 
actors  on  our  side  of  the  drama,  and  obtained  in  long  manuscripts 
their  personal  views  and  reminiscences.  Perhaps,  if  ever  this  were 
justifiable,  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  of  an  action  where  the  pecu¬ 
liar  conformation  of  the  ground,  with  its  broken  plateau  descend¬ 
ing  steeply  to  numerous  separate  ravines  on  either  hand,  its  large 
obstruction  by  copsewood,  and  the  fact  that  the  morning  mists, 
thickened  with  smoke,  covered  the  field  during  nearly  all  the  hard 
fighting,  broke  up  the  battle  into  a  number  of  perfectly  isolated 
combats,  such  as  modem  history  finds  nowhere  else  to  record. 
Mr.  Kinglake  truly  and  clearly,  yet  not  in  our  opinion  with  by  any 
means  sufficient  force,  enumerates  these  circumstances  in  his  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  causes  that  made  the  defence  of  the  Inkerinan  hill  so 
complete  and  successful — a  summary  which  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  volume.  In  truth,  there  could  hardly  liavebeenany  conditions 
more  unfavourable  to  heavy  columns  of  troops  who  were  armed 
only  with  old  muskets  sensitive  to  the  damp,  and  who  came  up  the 
hill  at  separate  points  to  be  met  everywhere  by  small  bodies  of  a  brave 
enemy,  formed  ready  at  each  salient  in  a  rough  line,  and  wielding 
superior  weapons.  The  Russians  had  the  advantage  of  enormous 
numbers,  it  will  be  said.  But  those  who  know  most  of  war  are 
best  aware  how  much  of  this  supposed  advantage  is  a  purely 
moral  one  where  the  ground  held  does  not  permit  the  flanks  to  be 
easily  turned.  All  this  part  of  the  superiority  vanished  when  the 
battle  came  to  be  fought  under  such  conditions  that  the  Russians, 
seeing  only  what  was  near,  and  unable  to  penetrate  the  naked  state 
of  our  position  behind,  were  honestly  impressed  with  a  notion 
that  they  were  attacking  superior  forces.  As  far  as  num¬ 
bers  went,  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  fighting  in  the 
dark,  and  the  historian  does  right  in  giving  this  as  one 
of  four  special  reasons  of  their  defeat ;  though,  as  before 
intimated,  his  words,  “  They — the  few  against  many— found  ad¬ 
vantage  iu  that  thick  growth  of  brushwood  which  both  baffled 
the  eye  and  obstructed  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,”  do  not  give  its 
full  weight  to  this  condition,  which  certainly  in  many  parts  of  the 
field  made  the  numbers  of  the  assailants  simply  the  larger  target 
for  a  more  than  equal  front  of  fire  delivered  from  superior 
weapons.  As  to  the  mist  aud  its  effects,  Mr.  Kinglake  here  again 
comes  far  short  of  the  truth  -when  he  says  that,  “  if  the  dimness 
of  the  atmosphere  be  such  as  to  make  the  many  invisible,  it  may 
do  much  towards  bringing  them  down  to  a  level  with  the  few  ” ; 
for  it  should  rather  have  been  said  that  its  effects  wrought  both 
•ways  so  effectually  as  to  hide  the  numbers  of  the  many  and  the 
scantiness  of  the  few,  and  to  render  them  apparently  lor  a  time 
equal  forces  in  the  eyes  of  British  and  Russians.  More  than  this, 
it  alone  made  possible  such  exploits  as  those  of  Clifford,  Burnaby, 
and  Daubeney  (performed  by  rushing  with  mere  handfuls  of  men 
against  heavy  columns),  which  Mr.  Kinglake  justly  cites  in  his 
summary  with  pride.  For,  without  detracting  one  grain  from  the 
worth  of  deeds  as  valiant  as  any  in  our  long  line  of  warlike 
exploits,  it  is  but  simple  truth  to  say  that,  had.  the  ground  been 
open  and  the  air  clear,  they  would  have  been  either  unattempted, 
or  instantly  fatal  to  the  gallant  few  that  dared  them. 

Mr.  Kinglake’s  summary  makes  the  causes  of  the  strange  result 
four  ;  but  the  first  two — the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere — may  be  regarded  as  practically  one,  and  as  one  we 
have  preferred  to  treat  them.  To  make  this  summary  complete 
and  candid,  the  second  cause  should  rather  have  been  given  as  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Enfield  rifle  borne  by  the  bulk  of  our  men 
over  the  old  Russian  musket,  which  told  terribly  in  favour  of  the 
defenders  of  the  position.  The  others  are,  as  most  readers  will 
expect  to  find  them,  the  dense  masses  in  which  the  Russians  fought, 
and  the  personal  valom’  of  our  officers  and  men.  “  Their  gross  forma¬ 
tion  ”  (the  author  is  never  weary  of  repeating  his  favourite  phrase) 
undoubtedly  exposed  our  assailants  to  the  fullest  losses  which  a 
heavy  fire  could  inflict,  and  prepared  them  for  the  ruinous  effects 
of  the  charge  which  usually  followed,  as  sometimes  indeed  it  was 
nobly  dared  without  the  previous  musketry.  And  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  show,  what  is  quite  true,  that  this  formation  was  a 
copy  of  the  “company  column”  attack  which  developed  its 
wondrous  strength  before  astonished  Europe  in  i860.  Mr. 
Kinglake  loses  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  this  servile 
imitation  of  “  the  cool  men  of  Berlin  ”  was  a  leading  cause  of  the 
Russian  defeat.  But  to  the  covert  reproach  of  those  who  follow 
German  tacticians  his  own  description  (p.  1 37)  furnishes  the  best 
reply,  as  showing  clearly  how  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Russian 
army,  added  to  the  severe  conditions  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
fought,  substituted  for  all  it  had  learnt  on  the  parade  such  a 
dismal  and  dangerous  mode  of  advance  as  would  never  be  advised 
by  any  drill-book: — 

The  actual  state  of  the  thirty-two  [he  is  speaking  here  of  an  at¬ 
tack  by  eight  battalions]  subdivided  masses  thus  thrown  forward 
bore  scarcely  any  outward  resemblannce  to  the  disposition  in  columns 
which  the  theory  of  the  method  enjoined.  The  ranks  were  so  broken  whilst 
making  their  way  through  the  brushwood  that  the  battalion  was  far  from 
disclosing  to  English  observers  the  law  of  its  intended  formation,  and  seemed 


to  be  either  one  mass  undivided,  though  loosened  in  structure,  or  else  a  huge 
number  of  skirmishers  unaccountably  thronging  together.  Substantially 
such  a  battalion  was  a  dense  swarm  of  soldiery  unmarshalled,  but  still  cohe¬ 
rent  ;  and,  since  the  positions  of  men  under  such  conditions  could  be  swayed 
more  or  less  by  their  personal  inclinations,  it  resulted  that  the  natural  gre¬ 
gariousness  of  the  Muscovite  race  tended  always  to  contract  these  assem¬ 
blages,  thus  causing  them  in  general  to  occupy  a  good  deal  less  ground 
than  if  they  had  been  formed  in  the  barrack-yard. 

The  italicizing  of  course  is  our  own,  and  wc  have  added  it  pur¬ 
posely,  because  Mr.  Kinglake  has  in  this  passage,  as  throughout  his 
new  volume,  involved  his  own  'meaning  beneath  such  a  cloud  of 
words  as  makes  it  at  times  hardly  less  obscure  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  enemy’s  forces  happily  were  to  our  troops  in  the  battle  he 
describes.  His  language  is,  in  fact,  so  overladen  with  long  epithets, 
big  words,  and  roundabout  phrases  used  to  express  simple  ideas, 
that  the  reader  has  often  some  difficulty  in  following  his  reason¬ 
ing.  There  are  other  faults  of  style  not  less  obvious,  but  they  must 
be  passed  by  for  the  present.  It  is  more  necessary  here  to  add  a  few 
words  to  his  explanation,  in  order  to  point  out  that,  instead  of 
pressing  men  forward  from  the  supports  into  the  line  of  skirmishers, 
as  the  German  troops  would  have  done  in  1866  or  1870  under  like 
circumstances,  and  fighting  the  battle  with  an  extended  heavy 
firing  line,  the  Russians  allowed  their  skirmishers  to  do  the  very 
opposite,  and  fall  back  on  the  flanks  of  the  supports,  thus  making 
the  already  crowded  columns  more  confused  and  unmanageable 
still.  They  had  taken  the  Berlin  form  in  fact,  without  imbibing 
any  of  its  spirit,  or  getting  hold  of  the  improved  weapon  for  which 
it  was  found  to  be  so  specially  suited  when  the  two  were  tried 
together  in  the  field. 

On  Mr.  Kinglake’s  last  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Russians,  the 
quality  of  our  officers  and  men,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  He  does 
well  in  leaving  the  proof  to  bis  former  pages,  and,  as  he  justly  re¬ 
marks  here,  “  mere  narrative  supersedes  praise.”  The  long  extracts 
with  which  our  daily  contemporaries  have  indulged  the  public  have 
shown  their  readers  how  glorious  many  of  these  individual  actions 
were  ;  and  they  may  have  also  led  many  to  remark  that  such  inci¬ 
dents  would  be  more  fitly  placed  in  a  volume  of  regimental  records 
than  in  a  national  history,  dependent  as  they  must  needs  be  partly 
for  their  interest  on  personal  knowledge  of  those  concerned.  Nor 
will  this  work  altogether  supersede  such  other  narratives  a3  General 
Hamilton’s  History  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  for  that  gallant  regi¬ 
ment  may  no  doubt,  to  give  an  example,  think  that  hardly  their 
fair  share  is  ascribed  (p.  145)  to  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar 
and  his  company  in  tbe  repulse  of  the  Underroad  Column  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.  And  the  Royal  Artillery  will  probably 
complain  that  the  position  and  functions  at  Inkerinan  of  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  soldiers,  a  writer  of  fame  as  world-wide  as  Mr. 
Kinglake’s,  should  be  incorrectly  described,  like  those  of  this 
general,  at  p.  194.  We  are  not  concerned,  however,  here  to  pick 
out  trifling  errors.  But  against  the  general  spirit  of  the  narrative 
we  must  strongly  protest.  We  would  not  that  any  one  should 
draw  from  it  the  false  deduction  that,  because  undisciplined  cour¬ 
age  and  promptitude  triumphed  in  this  great  confused  melee  round 
the  slopes  of  Inkerinan,  they  are  therefore  to  be  always  trusted  to 
for  our  future  safety.  Personal  fighting  qualities  are  most  valuable 
in  war  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  requisites  for  victory, 
as  this  volume  would  appear  to  make  them. 

There  are  more  grievous  errors  than  those  we  have  pointed  out 
remaining  yet  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Kinglake’s  treatment  of  our 
allies  is  from  first  to  last  as  unjust  as  his  personal  estimate  of  our 
own  leaders  is  exaggerated.  For  these  faults,  however,  his  former 
volumes,  if  still  remembered,  will  have  prepared  his  readers,  and 
we  must  at  any  rate  leave  them  untouched  for  the  present. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BAILEY’S  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FULLER.* 

MR.  BAILEY’S  bulky  volume  may  fairly  take  its  place  among 
the  curiosities  of  literature.  Being  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  F uller,  the  wittiest  if  not  the  most  pro¬ 
found  of  English  divines,  and  reasonably  dissatisfied  with  the 
meagre  account  of  his  private  fortunes  and  personal  character  which 
previous  biographers  have  handed  down  to  us,  he  has  undertaken 
this  elaborate  and  costly  work,  wherein  he  preserves  for  future 
times  all  that  importunate  curiosity  and  untiring  research  have  been 
able  to  bring  to  light  about  one  wbo  has  been  in  his  grave  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Our  author  hardly  conceals  his  disap¬ 
pointment  that  he  has  been  able  to  add  so  little  in  the  way  of  fresh 
discovery  to  what  was  known  before  of  the  worthy  whom  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  commemorate ;  but  by  tracing  him  step  by  step  from  his 
birthplace  to  his  latest  spiritual  cure,  by  entering  minutely  into  his 
family  connexions,  and  by  supplying  us  with  copious  descriptions 
of  his  friends  and  rivals,  of  his  numerous  patrons  aud  literary  asso¬ 
ciates  (“  on  the  principle  that  noscitur  a  sociis  ”),  he  succeeds  in 
giving  the  patient  student  a  far  clearer  insight  into  his  hero’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  line  of  action  he  took  in  the  trying  times  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  than  could  have  been  attained  bjr  any  other 
method  now  open  to  him.  Mr.  Bailey's  rare  industry,  expended 
on  a  kind  of  task  which  hardly  seems  to  claim  general  recognition, 
will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  the  antiquary  or  the  compiler  of 
county  histories,  but  by  all  who  are  glad  of  every  new  opportunity 
of  enlarging  their  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  learning  at  a 

*  The  Life  of  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.,  with  Notices  of  his  Books,  his  Kins¬ 
men,  arid  his  Friends.  By  John  Eglington  Bailey.  London:  Basil  Montagu 
Pickering.  Manchester  :  T.  J.  Bay.  1874. 
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critical  period,  peculiarly  rich  in  great  writers  of  the  graver  sort- 
The  varied  stores  of  recondite  information  scattered  throughout  the 
■eight  hundred  pages  to  which  the  volume  swells  are  rendered 
easily  available,  even  to  a  cursory  reader,  by  means  of  a  set  of  un¬ 
usually  full  and  pretty  accurate  indices  of  names,  of  things,  of 
places,  and  of  words,  which  close  and  complete  this  unique  labour 
of  love.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations,  two  or  three  which  might 
have  been  the  most  interesting  in  reference  to  passages  of  Fuller’s 
history  are  wretchedly  executed.  On  the  whole,  this  volume  in 
its  plan  and  mode  of  treatment  reminds  us  a  little  of  Russell’s  Life 
of  Bishop  Andrewes.  Though  vastly  superior  to  that  rambling 
book,  it  scarcely  aims  at  being  popular,  but  cannot  fail  in  its  ex¬ 
haustive  fulness  to  instruct  and  gratify  those  who  already  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  that  flourished  in  England  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Northamptonshire,  whose  rich  green  pastures  and  wooded  up¬ 
lands  were  recently  described  in  our  pages  *,  was  the  native  county 
of  Thomas  Fuller.  He  was  born  in  June  1608,  at  the  parsonage 
house  of  St.  Peter's,  one  of  the  two  small  parishes  into  which  the 
village  of  Ardwinkle  on  the  Nen  is  unfortunately  divided.  The 
place  enjoys  the  yet  higher  distinction  of  having  produced  the  poet 
Dryden  twenty-three  years  afterwards.  Our  hero  was  the  eldest 
of  the  five  children  of  Thomas  Fuller,  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
Judith  Davenant,  whose  sister  was  wife  to  Robert  Townson,  for 
one  year  only  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1620-1),  and  whose  brother 
John  Davenant,  Townson’s  immediate  successor,  held  the  see  for 
twenty  years  (1621-41).  Bishop  Davenant  was  a  man  of  mark, 
who  had.  been  sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618  on  the  part  of 
James  I.,  and  wrote  in  Latin  an  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Allport  in  1831. 
Mr.  Allport’s  publication  may  be  presumed  to  have  found  more 
purchasers  than  readers  in  an  age  not  greatly  enamoured  of  Calvin- 
istic  theology.  With  the  biographer  of  Fuller  Bishop  Davenant  is 
an  important  person,  since  his  mode  of  disposing  of  the  patronage 
of  his  see  made  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  family.  Living  in  celi¬ 
bacy  himself,  he  was  as  utter  a  nepotist  as  any  Pope  in  the  calendar. 
The  Northamptonshire  rector  and  his  more  famous  sou,  as  also  his 
nephew  Townson,  and  the  husbands  he  procured  for  the  three 
fatherless  “  maidens,”  his  sister’s  children,  every  one  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  episcopal  bounty  prebends  or  dignities  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  where,  many  years  later,  two  of 
them  became  bishops  themselves,  Humphrey  Henchman,  in  1660, 
and  Alexander  Hyde,  in  1665.  Of  Fuller’s  boyhood  and  school 
days  we  know  next  to  nothing.  His  hither  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  might  have  helped  him  much ; 
but  his  tutors  seem  rather  to  have  been  neighbouring  clergymen,  of 
whom  one,  Master  Arthur  Smith,  has  been  pronounced,  though 
on  but  slender  evidence,  to  have  been  raw,  unskilful,  and  a 
cruel  disciplinarian.  But  in  those  days  a  lad  found  little  time 
to  spend  at  school,  if  he  had  an  uncle  head  of  a  college ;  when 
only  thirteen  years  of  age  Thomas  Fuller  was  entered  as  a  pen¬ 
sioner  at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr.  Davenant 
was  then  President ;  and.  here  no  doubt  his  real  education  com¬ 
menced.  Very  shortly  afterwards  that  eminent  divine  became  Bishop 
designate  of  Salisbury,  and  after  a  vain  effort  to  be  permitted  to 
keep  both  preferments,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  headship  in 
1622.  This  was  for  the  moment  a  great  blow  to  the  young  man, 
since  so  hopeful  a  student  as  he  must  always  have  been  could  not 
have  failed  to  obtain  a  Fellowship  through  the  influence  of  his 
relative  the  President.  When  the  nephew  had  taken  his  first 
degree,  indeed,  the  Bishop  tried  to  do  his  best  for  him  with  Dr. 
Mansel,  who  had  succeeded  him  at  Queen’s -,  but  by  some  strange 
freak  of  human  nature,  if  a  man  dislikes  anybody,  it  is  sure  to  be 
his  predecessor  in  the  post  he  occupies,  and  Davenant’s  supplicat- 
ing. letters  were  simply  unnoticed.  When  the  election  had  gone 
against  him,  a  little  unfairly,  as  Fuller  thought,  he  could  stay  no 
longer  at  Queen’s ;  but  as  he  wished  to  remain  at  Cambridge  to 
carry  on  his  reading  in  divinity,  he  quitted  in  1628  the  gloomy 
cloister  and  dingy  gate-tower  of  his  old  college  for  the"  recent 
foundation  of  Sidney  Sussex,  whose  Master,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward, 
had  also  been  on  that  bootless  errand  to  Dort,  and  was  a  fast  friend 
both  of  uncle  and  nephew.  At  his  new  college  also  Fuller  got  no 
Fellowship,  but  he  pursued  his  studies  there  for  several  years  in 
amity  with  the  whole  society,  and  in  1630  was  presented  by 
Corpus  Christi  College  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  its  dependent 
parish  of  St.  Bene’t,  whose  church  had  once  been  that  attended  by 
the  University,  and  whose  genuine  Saxon  architecture,  most  care¬ 
fully  restored  by  the  Camden  Society  about  thirty  years  ago,  is  to 
the  antiquary  an  object  of  the  highest  interest.  The  cure  was 
worth  scarcely  5 1.  a  year,  and  probably  none  of  the  Fellows  of 
Corpus  cared  for  it ;  but  as  it  was  given  to  a  young  man  of  scarcelv 
twenty-two,  “freely,  without  my  thoughts  thereof,”  it  seems 
almost  a  necessary  conclusion  that  Fuller  had  already  been  or¬ 
dained  a  deacon  by  his  provident  relative  of  Saruru.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Bailey  could  find  no  “  record  of  the  ceremony,”  as  he  oddly 
calls  it,,  in  the  diocesau  registers  of  Ely,  and  no  doubt  the  anony- 
mous  biographer  of  1661  is  correct  in  referring  the  ordination  to 
Bishop  Davenant.  The  canon  of  1603  which  forbade  admission  to 
sacred  orders  without  a  title  was  never  enforced  until  Laud  be¬ 
came  Primate  in  1633;  and  though  the  ordination  of  persons 
under  the  canonical  age  of  twenty-three  was  not  uncommon  in 
those  times,  a  special  faculty  was  always  needed  to  authorize  the 
act. 

Here,  therefore,  F uller  began  his  ministerial  course  of  thirty 
*  Saturday  Review,  October  3,  1874. 


years,  and  bestowed  on  the  Cambridge  tradesmen,  his  parishioners, 
the  first  fruits  of  his  conspicuous  pulpit  eloquence.  His  novitiate 
was  a  very  trying  one.  The  town,  low  and  unhealthy  at  the  best, 
was  afflicted  with  one  of  those  periodical  visitations  of  the  plague 
which  we  almost  forget  in  the  horrors  of  the  last  and  greatest  one 
of  1665.  The  University  was  broken  up,  and  347  of  the  towns¬ 
people  died  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1630-1 — among  them,  in 
Bene’t’s  parish,  Thomas  Hobson,  the  carrier,  the  famous  inventor 
of  “  Hobson’s  choice,”  whose  death  was  commemorated  by  the 
youthful  John  Milton  in  two  copies  of  verse  which  for  bad  taste 
and  vile  conceits  are  surely  the  worst  he  ever  wrote.  Whoever 
else  fled  from  Cambridge,  the  register  of  burials  proves  that  the 
parson  of  St.  Bene’t’s  stood  manfully  to  his  post,  and  the  next 
year  (1631)  he  put  forth  the  first  out  of  many  books  that  owned 
him  for  their  father.  It  was  a  poor  little  poem,  which  he  never 
cared  for  more,  entitled  David's  Hainous  Sin,  Hearty  Repentance, 
and  Heavy  Punishment,  of  which,  however,  three  editions  have 
appeared  within  the  last  seven  years.  In  1631  his  watchful 
patron  bestowed  on  him  one  of  the  best  prebends  in  England,  that 
of  Netherby  by  Beaminster.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Bailey  more 
than  once  calls  the  tenants  of  these  prebendal  stalls  canons,  and 
thus  shows  the  layman’s  habits  of  thought  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  lore  he  has  lavished  in  the  present  volume.  The 
canons  or  residentiaries  of  a  cathedral  were  always  few,  varying 
from  three  at  St.  Paul’s  to  the  maximum  of  twelve  at  West¬ 
minster.  The  prebendaries,  on  the  contrary,  were  numerous  in 
churches  of  the  old  foundation ;  at  Salisbury  they  amounted  to 
forty.  They  were  all  dignitaries,  and  all  endowed ;  some  richly, 
others,  like  him  who  held  Consumpta  per  mare  at  St.  Paul’s, 
slenderly  enough.  The  recognized  purpose  for  which  prebends 
existed  was  the  encouragement  of  sacred  learning,  although  they 
were  found  in  practice  to  answer  some  other  ends  nearly  as  well. 
The  duties  attached  to  them  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
as  light  and  almost  as  nominal  as  those  of  the  respectable  clergymen 
who  enjoy  the  same  titular  honour  at  the  present  day,  now  that 
their  revenues  have  been  swept  into  the  big  drag-net  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

A  dignitary  at  twenty-three,  Fuller  obtained  three  years  later,  in 
1634,  the  goodly  benefice  of  Broadwindsor  by  Beaminster,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  his  prebendal  estate.  Bishop .  Davenant  had  by  this 
time  done  his  utmost  for  his  nephew,  who  henceforth  was  well 
able  to  help  himself.  His  pleasant  parish  and  venerable  church 
(of  which  Mr.  Bailey  gives  us  a  frightful  litko-photographic  cut), 
had  been  held  before  by  the  great  Bishop  nail ;  its  present  incum¬ 
bent,  Mr.  S.  C.  Malan,  is  one  of  the  best  Oriental  scholars  living. 
It  was  said  of  Fuller,  in  the  troublous  days  which  were  in 
store  for  him,  that  he  was  a  deacon  in  humility,  an  archbishop  in 
contentment ;  but  the  lesson  of  contentment  was  not  hard  to  learn 
at  Broadwindsor,  among  country  neighbours  intelligent  and  of 
good  condition.  Here  he  married  in  1637  or  1638,  and  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  gives  us  at  large  the  pedigree  of  fifty  Fullers  and  as 
many  Davenants,  can  find  no  clue  to  his  wife’s  name  and  family. 
She  brought  him  one  son,  John,  born  in  1641.  It  was  in  his 
Dorsetshire  vicarage  that  he  laid  the  foimdation  of  his  literary 
fame  bv  composing  his  first  considerable  book,  the  History  of  the 
Holy  War — that  is,  of  the  Crusades  (1639) — wherein  all  the  excel¬ 
lences  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  manner  are  seen  in 
full-grown  perfection.  It  might  even  be  thought  the  best  of  his 
works,  if  his  Holy  State  and  Prof  ane  State  (1642),  which  equalled  it 
in  merit,  were  not  superior  in  variety  and  general  interest.  Although 
a  very  voluminous  winter  in  later  years,  he  never  approached  these 
early  performances  in  the  capital  points  of  care  and  exquisite  finish. 
Henceforth  public  troubles  and  private  sorrows  sorely  distracted 
his  attention.  He  had  been  a  proctor  for  his  county  (Dorsetshire 
then  was  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol)  in  the  Convocation  which  sat 
with  the  Short  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1640,  and  had  taken  his 
share  in  voting  the  Canons  which  afterwards  caused  so  much 
trouble  to  the  Chiu’ch.  No  one  concerned,  however  obscurely,  in 
that  not  very  discreet  transaction,  of  which  Fuller  afterwards 
became  the  historian,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  met  in  November  of  the  same  fatal  year.  The  pious 
and  kind-hearted  Davenant  was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come  early 
in  1641,  and  his  successor  Duppa,  Prince  Charles’s  tutor,  hardly 
had  time  to  take  possession  before  the  destroyer  came.  Canonries 
and  prebends  were  among  the  first  spoils  of  the  victorious 
Puritans,  and,  Dorsetshire  declaring  for  the  Parliament  against 
the  King,  Fuller  did  not  wait  to  be  turned  out,  but  went  up 
early  to  Loudon,  a  destitute  man.  Fie  earned  his  bread  there 
as  he  could,  partly  by  his  fruitful  pen,  partly  by  exercising 
his  conspicuous  powers  as  a  preacher,  first  at  the  Inns  of 
Court,  then  as  curate  or  lecturer  at  the  Chapel  in  the  Royal 
Precinct  of  the  Savoy.  This  little  place  he  retained  till  1643, 
long  after  the  King  had  left  the  capital,  and  here  apparently 
his  first  wife  died  ;  but  at  length  the  growing  bitterness  of  party 
feeling  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  and  join  his  Sovereign  at 
Oxford.  He  had  been  too  ardent  a  Royalist  for  London ;  at 
Oxford  he  gave  great  offence  by  preaching  ^fore  the  Court  a 
sermon  full  of  moderate  counsels  and  words  that  made  for  peace. 
Conscious  of  his  unpopularity,  he  now  volunteered  to  become  a 
chaplain  in  the  Royal  army,  and,  joining  the  forces  under  the  gallant 
Sir  Ralph  Ilopton,  who  had  himself  come  over  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  true  character  of  its  leaders, 
took  part  in  the  glorious  defence  of  Basing  House,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Exeter;  on  the  surrender  of  which  city,  in  1646,  he 
became  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  articles  by  being  allowed  to 
compound  for  the  little  property  he  had  left,  and  by  being 
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exempted  from  having  imposed  upon  him  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  He  retired  after  a  while  to  his  native  county, 
and  with  his  little  boy,  “the  sole  hope  of  his  old  age,” 
found  a  refuge  among  the  woods  of  Boughton,  whose  owner, 
Lord  Montagu,  was  at  the  time  one  of  King  Charles’s  custodians 
in  that  gentle  imprisonment  at  Ilolmby  House,  hard  by,  from 
which  he  was  carried  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  by  the  raid 
of  Comet  Joyce.  While  the  King  was  at  Ilolmby,  he  had  asked 
for  the  attendance  of  Fuller  as  his  chaplain,  and  the  favour  had 
been  refused. 

From  this  dependent  condition  at  Boughton  and  other 
hospitable  houses,  our  wanderer  was  called  in  1648  by  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  a  deserter  from  the  Royal  cause,  to  a  piece  of  pre¬ 
ferment  which  was  a  poor  substitute  indeed  for  what  he  had  lost, 
for  its  value  was  but  100L  a  year,  and  yet  a  comfortable  and  quiet 
home.  It  was  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Waltham  Abbey,  the 
venerable  building  so  familiar  to  travellers  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Waltham  had  been,  like 
Broadwindsor,  one  of  the  earty  incumbencies  of  Bishop  Hall,  who 
yet  lived  in  contented  obscurity  at  Ileigham,  within  sight  of  his 
lost  Cathedral  of  Norwich,  and  addressed  Fuller  in  1652  as  “his 
devoted  friend,  precessor,  and  fellow-labourer.”  Here  again  the 
active  pen  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  besides  a  host  of 
fugitive  pamphlets  and  sermons,  three  great  works  were  added 
to  the  Holy  War  and  the  Holy  and  Profane  State — namely,  that 
wondrous  medley  of  mirth,  wisdom,  and  geographical  learning, 
the  Pisyah  Siy/it  of  Palestine  (1650)  ;  next  the  Church  History  of 
Britain  (1655),  perhaps  the  best  known  of  them  all,  but  sadly 
marred  in  its  execution  by  the  troubles  of  the  period  ;  lastly,  his  un¬ 
finished  and  partly  posthumous  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England, 
all  of  them  aided  by  a  legion  of  persons  eminent  for  rank  or  liber¬ 
ality,  who  contributed  to  the  cost  of  those  portions  which  were 
respectively  dedicated  to  them.  In  this  peaceful  retreat  the 
widower  married  in  1651  a  lady  of  the  Roper  family,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  one  of  them  at  least  surviving  to  perpetuate 
the  name.  Mr.  Bailey  knows  no  more  of  this  wife  than  that  a 
contemporary  satirist  laughed  at  the  little  woman  as  she  tripped 
uneasily  by  the  side  of  her  stalwart  husband.  From  that  time  he 
was  much  in  London,  and  in  1658  became  parson  of  Cranford  in 
Middlesex,  in  the  gift  of  the  Berkeley  family.  The  Restoration  of 
course  brought  back  to  Fuller  his  prebend  and  his  old  living,  but 
the  known  moderation  of  his  views,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  held 
some  kind  of  preferment  during  the  late  bad  times,  kept  him  from 
further  advancement  during  the  first  rush  for  promotion.  If  he 
felt  a  little  disappointment,  he  gave  no  expression  to  it,  and  he  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  that  call  for  which  his  whole  life  had  been  a 
preparation.  He  preached  what  was  then  known  as  a  wedding- 
sermon  at  his  old  Chapel  of  the  Savoy  on  Sunday,  August  12, 1661, 
resolved  to  keep  his  promise  to  a  valued  friend,  though  he  felt 
very  ill ;  he  died  of  typhus  fever  on  the  ensuing  Thursday,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  the  testimony  of  Charles  Lamb  that 
Fuller’s  works  “are  now  scarcely  perused  but  by  antiquaries.” 
There  never  'could  have  been  a  period,  even  at  that  nadir 
point  of  wholesome  literature,  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
much  less  at  a  later  epoch,  when  such  a  statement  could 
have  been  other  than  a  whimsical  exaggeration.  If  the 
essence  of  'wit  be  the  discovery  of  subtle  affinities  between 
things  which  in  outward  semblance  seem  least  akin,  the  author  of 
the  Holy  State  possessed  that  happy  faculty  beyond  the  reach  of 
rivalry ;  even  the  elder  Hood  cannot  compare  with  him  for  humour 
which  is  always  harmless,  never  broad  or  coarse.  When  to  this 
richness  of  fancy  we  add  the  solid  learning  and  large  practical 
wisdom  of  a  scholar  well  versed  in  worldly  affairs  and  refined  by 
the  best  society,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  Fuller  as  at  once  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  profitable  writer  of  a  generation  of  il¬ 
lustrious  men.  “  His  conceits,”  as  Lamb  reminds  us,  “  are  often¬ 
times  deeply  steeped  in  human  feeling  and  passion  ” ;  destitute  of 
any  part  of  Milton’s  poetical  genius,  he  moves  and  persuades 
us  where  Milton  would  gain  no  more  than  our  reverent  admiration. 
For  the  rest,  we  know  little  of  F uller  from  his  contemporaries,  and 
who  shall  hope  to  glean  when  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  over  the  ground 
before  him?  His  must  have  been  a  happy  disposition  indeed,  since  the 
sorrows  of  so  troubled  a  life  failed  to  rob  him  of  cheerfulness  and 
serenity:  his  handsome  person  must  have  been  set  oft' by  graceful  and 
courtierlike  manners,  else  he  would  not  have  made  so  many  friends  in 
a  season  of  public  discord.  It  needed  much  tact  and  self-control  for 
a  faithful  parish  priest  to  have  exercised  his  calling  almost  con¬ 
tinuously,  when  the  Church  was  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  proscribed  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  he 
had  powerful  friends  to  shield  him,  edified  congregations  to  bless 
him ;  and  we  are  sure  that  he,  and  many  a  good  clergyman 
besides,  earned  the  quiet  they  enjoyed  by  no  arts  less  worthy  than 
a  wary  and  silent  endurance  of  that  which  for  the  moment  had 
no  remedy  but  patience. 

One  word  more  with  Mr.  Bailey,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Fuller’s  times,  however  marvellous,  is  of  course  not  absolutely 
exhaustive.  He  complains  more  than  once  of  the  slovenly  and 
imperfect  manner  in  which  parish  registers  were  kept  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  Rebellion ;  he  does  not  seem  to  know  the 
simple  cause — that  for  seven  years  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  altogether.  We  subjoin  two  extracts  from  an 
old  parish  register  lying  before  us,  asking  the  reader  to  admire  the 
constitutional  precision  wherewith  Barebones’s  Parliament  (1653) 
and  the  Convention  Parliament  (1660)  are  respectively  indicated  : — 

1653.  About  Michaelmas  in  this  year  Oliver  Cromwell,  General  of  the 


army,  assembled  a  company  of  gentlemen  at  Westminster,  who  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Parliament  and  made  an  order  that  ....  each  parish  should 
choose  a  lit  person  to  register  births  and  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials. 
So  the  book  was  taken  oil'  from  J.  13.  Iiector,  and  committed  to  R.  S.,  who  wo* 
chosen  registrar. 

1660.  King  Charles  II.  returned  to  England  May  29  (recalled  by  an 
assembly  of  Lords  and  Commons  sitting  at  Westminster,  whom  he  confirmed 
by  an  Act  to  be  a  Parliament),  and  then  the  register  book  was  returned  to 
J.  13.  Rector. 


FOR  SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN.* 

OP  Sceptre  and  Crown  is  a  book  which  it  is  much  easier  to 
read  than  to  criticize.  It  takes  away  the  breath  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  critic  to  find  himself  suddenly  wafted  aloft  into  the  confi¬ 
dential  society  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world — emperors  and  em¬ 
presses,  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  premiers;  and  when  he 
returns  to  earth  after  mingling  with  this  august  and  dazzling  com¬ 
pany,  he  is  naturally  not  much  in  the  mood  to  sit  down  to  the 
drudgery  of  reviewing.  In  English  fiction  we  have  no  doubt  got 
to  be  familiar  enough  with  the  aristocracy,  especially  dukes ;  and 
in  one  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  latest  stories,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  there  is  even  a  hint  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  smoking 
his  cigar  in  the  midst  of  a  select  circle  at  the  Cosmopolitan.  But 
the  author  of  For  Sceptre  and  Crown  goes  far  beyond  this. 
Almost  all  his  characters  are  of  the  most  exalted  rank.  We  are 
introduced  to  three  emperors,  and  kings  to  match,  with  of  course 
a  proper  allowance  of  empresses  and  queens.  And  it  is  not  merely 
a  peep  at  the  illustrious  persons  which  we  enjoy ;  not  a  mere 
glance  at  their  outward  splendour  such  as  is  afforded  at  Mme. 
Tussaud’s.  We  are  taken  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  their 
privacy;  we  sit  with  them  at  the  family  table;  we  attend 
them  in  their  “  constitutionals  ” ;  they  pnff  their  cigars  or 
cigarettes,  and  tell  us  in  the  frankest  possible  way  their  most 
secret  thoughts ;  we  accompany  them  into  their  closets,  and  listen 
to  their  secret  conferences  with  Ministers  and  generals;  we  are 
even  left  alone  with  them,  so  that  they  may  soliloquize  for  our 
amusement.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Herr  Samarow,  whoever 
he  may  be,  has  an  extremely  docile  set  of  puppets.  He  has  only 
to  pull  the  strings,  and  Bismarck,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
King  William,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  or  even  the  silent 
and  impenetrable  Gortchakolf  himself,  jerks  forward  and  makes 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  as  between  friends.  A  certain  similarity  of 
tone  may  perhaps  be  observed  in  the  voice  and  language 
of  the  different  characters,  but  this  is  a  peculiarity  which 
is  common  to  this  class  of  exhibitions,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  if  we  could  only  lift  up  a  corner  of 
the  blanket  which  screens  the  showman.  There  are  indeed  one 
or  two  common  people  in  the  book,  and  we  have  even  some  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  couple  of  love  stories  running  through  it,  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  central  effulgence  casts  everything  else 
into  the  shade.  Sweethearts  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  and  we  can  read  about  them  any  day,  but  it  is  a  rare 
chance  to  obtain  access  to  the  private  cabinets  of  all  the  great 
monarchs  and  statesmen  of  Europe  in  succession.  There  was  once 
a  notorious  youth  in  our  own  country,  the  boy  Jones,  who  was  con¬ 
tinually  getting  into  Buckingham  Palace,  and  hiding  under  beds  and 
sofas  ;  and  we  could  almost  fancy  that  Herr  Samarow  must  be 
possessed  by  an  equally  keen  and  unscrupulous  curiosity.  It  has 
been  said  indeed  that  Gregor  Samarow  is  only  the  assumed  name  of 
Herr  von  Meding,  the  private  secretary  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  characters  of  the  novel ;  and  this  would  of 
course  account  for  the  writer’s  apparently  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  domestic  life  of  Herrenhausen.  Our  author,  however,  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  other  Courts  of  Europe.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
the  way  in  which  fiction  is  thus  mixed  up  with  history,  or  at  least 
what  purports  to  be  history,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
literary  exercise,  especially  when  the  persons  who  are  treated  in 
this  fashion  belong  to  the  present  day.  Still  the  different  scenes 
are  told  in  such  a  lively  and  spirited  manner,  and  with  such  an 
appearance  of  simple  good  faith  and  small  corroborative  detail, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  by  it.  There  can  be  no 
question  that,  in  its  general  outlines,  the  picture  of  European 
diplomacy  is  substantially  true,  although  the  language  used  and 
many  of  the  personal  incidents  have  no  doubt  been  drawn  from  the 
writer’s  imagination.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  was,  if  not 
always  behind  the  scenes  at  the  critical  moment,  yet  within  reach 
of  the  gossip  of  the  wings  and  the  green-room. 

The  most  graphic  and  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  describes  the  various  steps  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  surmise  as 
to  the  authorship,  this  is  not  surprising.  Herr  von  Meding, 
though  a  Prussian  by  birth,  had  been  long  in  the  service  of 
the  Hanoverian  Court,  and  is  very  flatteringly  portrayed  in  these 
volumes  as  the  man  who  has  always  a  quick  eye  for  the  right  thing 
to  be  done,  and  who  always  knows  the  right  thing  to  say.  We 
are  led  to  infer  that,  if  Meding’s  advice  had  onljr  been  taken  in 
time,  Gregor  Samarow  would  never  have  found  it  necessary  to 
describe  the’deposition  of  King  George.  This  is  an  episode  of  the 
great  war  of  1 866  which,  amid  the  shock  of  strange  events,  at¬ 
tracted  at  the  time  comparatively  little  attention  ;  but  it  is  worth 
notice,  if  only  as  an  example  of  the  ease  and  swiftness  with 
which  an  independent  State  may  suddenly  slip  out  of  existence 
through  being  asleep  while  her  neighbours  are  awake.  The 

*  For  Sceptre  and  Crown  :  a  Romance  of  the  Present  Time.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Gregor  Samarow.  2  vols.  London  :  King  &  Co. 
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physical  blindness  of  the  King  would  seem  to  have  been  symbolical 
of  the  general  darkness  of  his  Ministers. 

As  the  curtain  rises  upon  Hanover  a  carriage  drives  up  before 
the  entrance  to  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  a  man 
alights — “a  slight  man,  somewhat  under  middle  height,  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  very  fair,  with  a  long,  drooping  moustache, 
and  dressed  in  black  with  a  grey  overcoat.”  This  is  Meding, 
who  enters  by  “the  side  gateway  in  the  corner,”  and  makes 
his  way  to  the  King’s  cabinet.  George  V.,  at  this  time  forty-six 
years  of  age,  a  handsome  man  with  a  dignified  presence  and  a  face 
beaming  with  cheerfulness  and  amiability,  sat  at  his  desk.  He 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  Jager  Guard  regiment,  comfortably  un¬ 
buttoned,  and  across  his  breast,  but  beneath  the  uniform,  the  dark 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  also  wore — we  mention 
these  details  because  they  are  characteristic  of  the  book,  and  are  given 
with  much  minuteness  on  each  occasion  where  a  great  personage  is 
introduced — the  small  crosses  of  the  Orders  of  Guelph  and  Ernest 
Augustus.  A  very  favourable  impression  is  given  of  King  George 
throughout  the  narrative.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  high  spirit, 
loyal  and  sensitive  on  points  of  honour,  and  considerate  and  kindly 
to  all  around  him,  and  we  can  also  see  traces  of  an  ingenuous 
simplicity  which  accords  with  what  we  know  was  the  common 
report  of  him  among  his  subjects.  The  reputation  of  his  gross  and 
saturnine  predecessor,  the  prospect  of  whose  accession  to  the 
English  throne  was  for  a  time  a  terror  to  our  own  countrymen, 
perhaps  somewhat  overshadowed  him  at  first,  but  he  was  after¬ 
wards  on  excellent  terms  with  his  people,  and  down  to  the  day  of 
his  abdication  Hanover  was  one  of  the  quietest,  most  comfortable, 
and  well-to-do  little  States  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  increase  of  national  greatness  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  to  the  Hanoverians  by  annexation  has  alto¬ 
gether  consoled  them  for  the  homely  ease  of  their  former  condition. 
Meding,  who  has  been  travelling  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
reports  to  the  King  the  excitement  which  seemed  everywhere  to 
prevail,  and  the  general  feeling  that  the  smaller  States  should  unite 
with  Austria  against  her  rival.  Meding  hints  that  this  excitement  is 
dangerous  and  should  be  appeased,  and  the  King  agrees  with  him, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that,  if  war  does  come,  he  at  least  will  re¬ 
main  strictly  neutral.  This,  we  are  assured, .was  all  along  the  King’s 
desire,  and  he  was  in  the  first  instance  anxious  that  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  Prussia  should  be  made ;  but  he  was  led  astray  by 
the  procrastination  of  Count  Platen,  whose  imbecile  vacillation  is 
humorously  depicted,  and  who  imagined  that  he  could  keep  nego¬ 
tiations  going  on  until  it  was  seen  which  side  it  would  be  better 
to  take.  The  King'’s  brother,  Prince  Karl  Solms,  a  general  in  the 
Austrian  service,  arrives  with  a  proposal  for  an  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  treaty  with  Hanover.  The  King  is  disposed  to  reject  it  at 
once,  but  here  again  Platen’s  hesitation  keeps  the  question  in 
suspense. 

On  the  15th  June  we  are  again  admitted  to  the  Royal  cabi¬ 
net: — “The  fresh  air  blew  through  the  open  windows,  the 
flowers  in  the  room  gave  out  a  pleasant  perfume,  and  the 
fountain  splashed  and  sparkled  in  the  garden  outside.  Every¬ 
thing'  in  the  royal  residence  breathed  rest  and  profound  peace, 
placed  as  it  was  quite  out  of  the  noise  of  the  town,  in  delightful 
solitude.  The  attendant  had  brought  the  King  a  cigar  with  some 
long  wooden  tongs,  and  George  V.  leant  comfortably  back  in  his 
armchair,  slowly  blowing  a  thin,  blue  cloud  from  the  fragrant  leaf 
of  the  havannah.”  This,  as  it  proved,  was  to  be  the  King’s  last 
day  at  Herrenhausen,  though  he  little  dreamt  it.  The  vote  at 
Frankfort  mobilizing  the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  withdrawal  of  Prussia,  had  warned  him,  however,  that  some¬ 
thing  definite  must  be  done.  He  was  about  to  order  the  immediate 
preparation  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Prussia  when  Count 
Platen  came  in  a  fright  with  news  that  neutrality  was  now  not 
enough  for  Prussia,  and  that  she  demanded  an  alliance  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Prussian  reform  project.  If  this  were  not 
accepted  before  midnight,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  King  replied  that  he  could  not  assent  to  the  reform 
project,  because  it  would  place  his  army  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia, 
but  that  he  was  willing  to  bind  himself  to  neutrality.  Count 
Platen  was  of  course  quite  sure  that  the  Prussians  were  only  try¬ 
ing  it  on  a  little,  and  that  the  best  plan  was  to  send  a  civil  answer, 
romising  consideration,  in  order  to  gain  more  time.  “Count 
ngelheim,”  he  said,  “  hourly  expects  to  hear  that  the  Austrians 
have  marched  into  Saxony,  and  we  can  act  according  to  events.” 
The  King,  however,  was  firm  in  holding  to  the  neutrality 
he  had  promised,  but  refusing  anything  more,  and  Meding  was 
directed  to  draw  up  a  conciliatory  despatch  in  that  sense.  In  the 
meantime  arrangements  were  made  for  concentrating  the  army ; 
and  the  King  determined  to  start  that  night,  and  to  march  into 
South  Germany  to  join  his  confederates  there,  and  thus  prevent 
needless  bloodshed  in  his  own  country.  If  he  could  not  protect 
ft  from  invasion,  he  wished  at  least  to  spare  it  the  horrors  of  war. 
After  a  council  of  Ministers,  there  was  a  family  council  at  the 
1?^a^ea'^a^)^e’  .^le  Ki*g  wore  a  general’s  uniform,  and  sat  beside 
the  Queen  smiling  and  cheerful ;  “  she  commanded  herself,  and 
repressed  the  tears  she  could  hardly  refrain  from  shedding.”  The 
Prmcess  Marie,  less  resolute,  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but 
the  eldest  daughter,  Princess  Frederika,  looked  proud  and  brave, 
longing  in  heart  to  accompany  her  father  to  the  field.  Opposite  to 
her  sat,  or  rather  lay  back  in  his  chair,  the  Crown  Prince  Ernest 
Augustus,  a  tall  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  in  the  uniform 
oi  the  Guard  Hussars — a  blue  coat  ornamented  with  silver 
braid— who  bit  the  nails  of  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  light  he 
patted  a  pet  terrier.  Ot  the  Prince  s  appearance  and  capacity  we 


get  rather  an  unprepossessing  account.  Meding  brought  his  draft, 
and  it  was  approved,  and  sent  oft’  to  be  copied  out  for  transmission 
to  Berlin.  J  ust,  however,  as  the  timepiece  in  Count  Platen's  room 
struck  twelve,  the  groom  of  the  chamber  announced"  Prince  Ysen- 
burg,”  the  Prussian  Ambassador.  “  Now,  at  this  hour !  ”  cried 
the  Count,  starting  back.  “  What  good  news  do  you  bring  at  this 
late  hour,  dear  Prince  ?  ”  “  Whether  I  can  bring  good  news  I 

know  not,”  replied  the  Prince,  a  small,  slight  man,  with  regular 
features,  and  a  spare  black  moustache,  as  he  fixed  his  dark  eyes 
with  a  sad  and  inquiring  look  upon  Count  Platen.  “I  must  first 
beg  an  answer  to  the  note  of  this  morning.”  Count  Platen  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  note  had  been  instantly  submitted  to  the  King, 
whose  answer  was  expected  every  moment.  “  I  must  press,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Prince,  “  for  a  distinct  answer  on  one  point — I  am  not 
authorized  to  discuss  anything— does  the  King  accept  the  treaty 
as  proposed  ?  ”  “No,”  said  the  Count,  with  great  hesitation; 

“  but - ”  “  Then  I  declare  war  !  ”  said  Prince  Ysenburg 

solemnly. 

After  this  there  was  of  course  an  end  of  negotiations.  The 
King  set  off  with  a  body  of  troops  quickly  mustered  that 
night,  and  arrived  in  Gottingen  next  morning.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pitiable  than  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  aim¬ 
lessness  and  confusion  of  this  hasty  expedition.  Nobody  at 
the  IlanoveriaD  headquarters  knew  exactly  whither  the  army  was 
bound  or  by  what  roads  it  was  to  move.  There  was  a  vague 
idea  of  getting  south  and  joining  with  the  Bavarians  or  Hessians, 
if  it  could  only  be  discovered  where  they  were  ;  but  that  was  all. 
The  King  chanced  to  hear  through  the  Crown  Prince  that  the 
troops  had  no  confidence  in  their  leaders,  as  being  too  old  and  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  a  new  general  and  adju¬ 
tant-general  were  appointed,  of  whom  the  King  judged  only  by 
report.  There  is  a  pathetic  humour  in  the  description  of  the 
general  staff  sitting  and  writing,  and  writing  and  re-writing,  and 
finally  deciding  that  the  army  must  wait  four  days  before  it  could 
march.  “Four  days,”  says  the  author,  “  is  a  long  time  when 
events  may  be  counted  by  hours.”  The  Hanoverians, "in  fact,  were 
clearly  doomed  already,  first  because  they  had  taken  too  long  in 
making  up  their  minds,  and  next  because  they  were  altogether 
backward  in  their  preparations  for  the  field.  It  was  not  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  21st  June  that  the  order  to  march  was  given. 
The  Hessians  and  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  were  expecting  the 
Hanoverians  to  come  to  Fulda  by  the  most  direct  and  quickest 
road  ;  but  the  general  staff  were  afraid  that  there  might  be  Prus¬ 
sians  in  that  quarter,  and  decided  to  go  by  a  roundabout  way 
in  search  of  the  Bavarians,  of  whose  position  and  movements 
they  knew  nothing.  In  short,  the  great  object  of  the  general  staff 
seemed  to  be  to  avoid  the  foe  they  had  come  out  to  fight.  On 
the  25th,  after  much  eccentric  wandering,  they  reached  Gross 
Behringen,  on  the  road  to  Eisenach,  and  found  themselves  in  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy.  Next  day  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  concluded 
with  the  Prussians,  King  George  being  bound  on  the  morrow  to  say 
whether  he  would  accept  a  free  passage  to  the  South  upon  condition 
of  abstaining  from  fighting  against  Prussia  for  a  couple  of  months. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  Hanoverians  could  have  hoped 
to  gain  by  becoming  a  useless  burden  during  that  time  to  the  South 
Germans ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  agree,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  old  terms  of  the  Prussian  project  of  reform,  already  re¬ 
jected,  were  still  insisted  on  at  Berlin.  The  King  adhered  to  his 
former  decision,  and  wished  to  march  on  Gotha,  but  the  general  staff 
declared  that  the  army  was  unfit  to  march,  and  advised  an  imme¬ 
diate  capitulation.  This  was  immediately  after  a  part  of  the 
troops,  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  had  shown  their 
dash  and  efficiency  in  repulsing  the  Prussians  at  Langen-Salza,  of 
which  we  have  here  a  spirited  account.  The  King  felt,  however, 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  opinion  of  his  staff,  and  a  capitulation 
was  arranged,  with  conditions  highly  favourable  to  the  troops,  who 
“  returned  home  unhumiliated,  because  they  had  done  what  they 
could.”  But  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom  was  of  course  hope¬ 
less.  The  King  was  willing  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
King  William  is  represented  as  disposed  to  accept  this  compro¬ 
mise  ;  but  Bismarck  appealed  to  him  in  the  interest  of  his  subjects 
to  relieve  them  from  future  difficulties  by  incorporating  Hanover, 
and  the  decree  went  forth.  The  manner  in  which  King  George’s 
envoys  were  received  at  the  different  Courts  to  which  they  went 
to  plead  for  succour  shows  that  even  those  who  were  most 
friendly  to  him  regarded  his  deposition  as  inevitable. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  this  episode  because  it  seems  to 
be  the  central  part  of  the  book,  and  that  on  which  the  author  is 
most  competent  to  speak.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  _  fiction,  although  resting  on  a  basis  of  historical 
tact. .  There  is  an  interview  between  Manteuffel  and  Bismarck 
to  discuss  the  question  of  a  war  with  Austria,  in  which  the 
cautious  temper  ot  the  former  and  the  impetuous  resolution  of 
the  other  are  cleverly  portrayed.  Immediately  afterwards 
Bismarck  joins  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  drawing-room,  re¬ 
freshes  himself  with  a  draught  of  Bavarian  beer,  and  asks  Von 
Keudell,  his  secretary,  to  play  something  on  the  piano.  Keudell 
plays  Beethoven’s  “  Sonata  in  A  major,”  while  Bismarck  paces  up 
and.  down,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  music  decides  upon  his 
policy.^  He  goes  to  his  study  and  writes  a  despatch  which  draws 
from  Keudell,  when  it  is  shown  to  him,  the  exclamation,  “  Your 
Excellency,  this  is  war  !  ”  “  It  is,”  said  Bismarck ;  “  and  now  good 
night !”  Another  time  we  are  at  the  Tuileries  in  Pietri’s  room, 
to  which  the  Emperor  has  access  by  a  covered  staircase,  concealed 
by  curtains.-  “It  was  an  old  man  who  descended  the  stairs- 
embonpoint  had  destroyed  the  elegance  of  his  figure,  illness  ami 
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pain  made  liis  carriage  feeble  and  uncertain,  his  grey  hairs  no 
longer  thickly  surrounded  his  brow,  but  fell  in  thin  locks  over 
his  temples,  and  his  eyes,  in  former  times  often  veiled,  though  cap¬ 
able  of  stormy  flashes,  now  looked  dull  and  wearied.  lie  wore  a 
plain  black  morning  coat  and  smoked  a  cigarette,  the  strong  and 
excellent  aroma  of  which  preceded  him  in  a  light  blue  cloud.” 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  ordinary  conversation  of  Napo¬ 
leon  than  the  bombastic  language  here  attributed  to  him,  but  the 
charm  of  manner,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  “  a 
glow  like  sunshine  spreading  over  the  weary  indifference  of 
his  face,”  and  various  other  characteristics,  are  carefully  re¬ 
produced.  The  Council  of  War  which  the  Emperor  held  with 
his  Ministers,  and  at  which  they  confessed  that  France  was 
not  prepared,  is  graphically  described,  and  there  is  also  an 
interesting  chapter  about  the  Empress  Charlotte  of  Mexico.  In 
other  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
wearing  “  a  comfortable  loose  grey  overcoat  after  the  Austrian 
military  fashion” ;  to  King  William  in  “  a  campaigning  overcoat,  the 
Iron  Cross  in  his  button-hole,  and  the  Order  of  Merit  around  his 
neck  ” ;  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian 
general.  Altogether  the  book  is  an  amusing  picture  of  some  of 
the  personal  aspects  of  modern  European  diplomacy,  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  which  would  seem  to  be  the  way  in  which  obscure 
private  persons  without  any  distinct  official  authority  or  functions 
are  employed  behind  the  backs  of  the  ostensible  diplomatists. 
There  are  also  some  odd  revelations,  which  are  no  doubt  true  in  sub¬ 
stance,  of  the  way  in  which  certain  foreign  Governments  influence 
the  press  of  other  countries. 


SMITH’S  ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES.* 

milE  results  of  Mr.  George  Smith’s  recent  explorations  of  the 
-L  mounds  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  been  such  as  amply  to 
reward  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had  their  origin,  as  well  as  to 
widen  indefinitely  the  prospects  of  future  research  among  the  same 
heaps  of  buried  lore.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  not  so  much 
any  addition  to  monumental  or  artistic  collections,  in  which 
the  museums  of  Europe  are  already  rich,  as  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fresh  materials  relating  to  the  language,  the  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  history  of  the  country.  In  particular,  great  hopes 
had  been  kindled  by  the  discovery  of  the  series  of  cylinders 
and  tablets  embodying  the  early  Babylonian  legend  of  the  Deluge, 
the  chronicles  of  Esarhaddon,  Ass  urban  i  pal,  Sargon,  and  other 
monarchs,  and  of  the  mass  of  lore  bearing  upon  the  science  and  art 
of  those  remote  ages  yielded  by  the  fortunate  disinterment  of  the 
royal  library  or  record  chamber  by  Mr.  Layard.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  anticipation  more  satisfactorily  fulfilled  than  when  Mr.  Smith 
lighted,  as  by  a  happy  instinct,  upon  the  tablets  which  largely  fill 
up  the  blanks  in  the  Izdubar  or  Deluge  series,  originally  deciphered 
by  him  from  the  clay  fragments  in  the  British  Museum.  We 
hardly  know  whether  he  is  most  to  be  envied  the  joy  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  discovery,  or  the  subsequent  triumph  which  he  must  have  felt 
when  bit  by  bit  the  new-found  relics  fitted  into  each  tantalizing 
gap.  Mr.  Smith  has  told  the  story  of  his  early  essays  in  cuneiform 
interpretation,  and  of  the  expeditions  since  undertaken  by  him  for 
the  managers  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  a  modesty  of  tone  as  well  as  with  a  power 
of  clear  and  straightforward  description  such  as  greatly  enhance 
the  charm  which  the  tale  of  his  researches  must  possess  for  every 
reader  of  thought  and  taste. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  the  import  of  his  recent  discoveries  all  the 
clearer  by  means  of  a  short  summary  of  the  successive  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  archaeology  of  Assyria,  from  the  date  of  M. 
Botta’s  first  breaking  ground  in  1842  at  Kouyunjik  and  at 
Khorsabad,  and  from  Grotefend's  discovery  of  the  key  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  writing,  which  in  the  hands 
of  Rawlinson,  and  of  a  band  of  skilled  and  zealous  co-operators  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  has  unlocked  so  many  of  the 
mysteries  which  not  long  ago  seemed  impenetrable.  To  the  list  of 
valuable  historical  and  linguistic  memoirs  thus  accumulated  Mr. 
Smith  himself,  not  long  after  the  time  of  his  taking  up  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  research,  contributed  a  new  text  upon  the  tribute  paid  by 
Jehu  to  Hazael,  fixing  the  war  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Shalma¬ 
neser  II.,  to  whose  reign  belongs  the  obelisk  of  black  stone,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  upon  which  the  event  is  inscribed.  The  history 
of  Assurbanipal  was  his  next  work  of  importance,  followed  by  in¬ 
teresting  readings  from  the  annals  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  bringing  in 
notices  of  Azariah,  King  of  Judah,  of  Pekah  and  Hoshea,  Kings 
of  Israel.  The  earliest  date  yet  brought  to  light  among  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  was  found  by  him  in  1 868,  in  the  record  of  a  conquest  of 
Babylonia  by  the  Elamites  1635  years  before  the  subjugation  of 
Elam  by  Assurbanipal,  or  2280  b.c.  In  the  next  year,  amongst  other 
curious  discoveries  of  his  was  a  religious  calendar  of  the  Assyrians, 
to  which  he  abstains  from  assigning  a  date,  in  which  every  month 
is  divided  into  four  weeks,  and  the  seventh  days,  or  Sabbaths,  are 
set  down  as  days  on  which  no  work  should  be  done. 

Young  as  Mr.  Smith  was  in  labour  of  this  kind,  he  had  already 
lone  the  work  of  a  veteran  when,  in  January  1873,  he  left  England 
L.o  carry  on  the  process  of  searching  for  more  of  these  hidden 
treasures  of  the  past.  Six  weeks’  rapid  travelling  by  way  of 


*  Assyrian  Discoveries :  an  account  of  Explorations  and  Discoveries  on 
the  Site  of  Nineveh,  during  1873  and  1874.  Bv  George  Smith,  ot  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  &c.  With  Illustrations. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 


Marseilles  and  Alexandretta,  and  thence  on  horseback  through 
Aleppo  and  across  the  snowy  range  of  Karajah  Dagh,  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  which,  though  not  striking  in  themselves,  are 
graphically  and  agreeably  told,  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
those  mysterious  mounds  which  he  had  so  long  yearned  to 
see.  To  strike  into  them  was  not  so  easy  a  matter;  the 
place  of  the  indispensable  firman  being  inadequately  filled  by  the 
commission  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  local  pasha  forbade  his 
even  looking  at  the  ruins,  nor  was  the  aid  of  the  obliging  French 
Consul  more  effectual.  There  being  no  representative  of  our  own 
at  Mosul,  Mr.  Smith  resolved  on  journeying  to  Baghdad,  trusting 
himself  down  stream  to  a  crazy  raft  of  wooden  logs  upborne  by 
inflated  skins.  He  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  by  the 
way  the  ruins  of  Kalah  Shergat,  the  site  of  the  city  of  Assur,  the 
capital  of  Assyria  as  early  as  the  nineteenth  century  b.c.,  whose 
grandeur  gradually  paled  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards 
before  the  rising  greatness  of  Nineveh.  From  Baghdad  he 
made  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  much  too  short 
indeed  for  his  inclinations,  feeling  as  he  did  that  here  was 
the  older  and  richer  country,  far  less  worked  than  Assyria, 
and  that  here  he  would  much  rather  set  himself  to  excavate. 
He  takes  the  occasion  of  his  three  days’  survey  to  give  us  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Babylon,  which  we  hear  with  regret 
is  gradually  disappearing,  a  regular  trade  in  the  ancient  bricks 
being  carried  on  by  the  natives.  The  Izdubar  inscription  supplies 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  city,  the  Babylonian  monarchy  being 
formed  at  that  time  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  small  States. 
The  date  of  the  great  range  of  buildings  combining  the  temples  of 
Merodach  and  Zirat-banit,  with  the  accompanying  ziyyurrat  or 
tower,  called  the  “  house  of  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,”  is 
lost  in  obscurity.  They  were  restored  at  a  very  early  period  by  a 
king  named  Agu  or  Agukak-rimi,  and  again  by  Hammurabi,  who 
made  Babylon  the  capital  of  the  whole  country  somewhere  in  the 
sixteenth  century  b.c.  The  lately  recovered  annals  record  a  series 
of  captures  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs  and  of  subsequent  revolts, 
the  city  reaching  its  highest  pitch  of  magnificence  under  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
under  Cyrus,  539  b.c.,  and  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
gradually  sinking  into  its  present  state  of  utter  ruin. 

Armed  at  last  with  the  needful  firman,  Mr.  Smith  posted  back 
to  Nineveh,  taking  a  flying  glance  at  Ervil,  the  Arbela  of  old, 
where  Alexander  defeated  Darius,  and  where  much  might  be 
looked  for  from  excavation.  It  was  at  the  temple  of  Nebo  that  he 
began  operations.  This  site  had  at  some  time  served  as  a  granary, 
a  large  tunnel  driven  into  the  mound  being  found  packed  with 
grain  black  and  rotten  from  age.  The  eastern  and  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  mound  have  been  dug  through  and  through  since  the 
fall  of  Assyria  for  burying  purposes,  and  coffins  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  were  met  with,  yielding  beads,  rings,  and  other  ornaments, 
some  of  the  time  of  Alexander.  Amidst  a  mass  of  miscellaneous 
rubbish,  at  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  on  May  15,  the  welcome 
fragment  turned  up  containing  the  fifteen  lines  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  conjectured  to  be  wanting  in  the  Chaldaean  account  of  the 
Deluge.  In  the  same  mass  were  found  inscribed  tablets  of  much 
historical  value,  the  fragment  of  a  curious  syllabary  in  four  columns, 
sundry  ornaments,  and  a  magnificent  throne  of  crystal,  too  much 
broken  unfortunately  to  be  copied.  To  Mr.  Smith’s  great  disap¬ 
pointment  his  report  of  these  triumphant  results  was  followed 
by  ;  a  message  calling  him  home.  He  reached  England  early 
in  June.  It  was  not  without  many  a  difficulty  with  the  Turkish 
authorities  that  the  valuable  collection  of  relics  amassed  during  this 
brief  but  well-spent  interval  of  toil  at  length  reached  their  present 
abiding  place  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  first  day  of  1874  Mr.  Smith  once 
more  with  a  shout  of  joy  rode  into  Mosul,  this  time  in  the 
interest  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had  set  aside 
1,000/.  for  the  prosecution  of  further  researches  under  the 
power  of  the  firman,  which  held  good  till  the  9th  or 
10th  of  March.  Vexatious  disputes  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  officials  compelled  him  to  limit  his  operations  entirely 
to  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik.  It  was  chiefly  in  and  around  the 
library  chamber  of  Sennacherib,  not  half  the  contents  of  which 
he  had  from  the  first  believed  to  have  been  exhausted  by  Mr. 
Layard,  that  he  met  with  his  great  successes.  More  than  eight 
thousand  fragments  of  inscribed  tablets  were  here  picked  up,  the 
positions  in  which  they  were  found  inducing  the  conviction  that 
they  had  fallen  from  a  chamber  situated  op  the  upper  story  of  the 
palace.  A  curious  lintel  of  stone,  six  feet  in  length,  the  first  of  its 
kind  met  with  iu  Assyria,  of  which  a  good  photograph  is  given, 
was  disinterred  here,  and  amongst  other  articles  of  ornament  or 
use  a  two-pronged  fork  in  bronze.  Nothing  had  been  previously 
known  of  the  existence  of  forks  in  times  so  remote.  They  are  first 
heard  of  as  articles  of  luxury  brought  by  a  Greek  princess  from 
Constantinople  to  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era.  Another  relic  of  rare  interest  is  the  fragment  of  an  astrolabe, 
which  helps,  in  combination  with  the  newly  found  astronomical 
tablets,  to  throw  much  light  supplementary  to  what  Mr.  Sayce 
has  given  us  upon  the  Babylonian  division  of  the  heavens  and 
the  names  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  sky  was  divided  into 
four  regions,  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  these  marking  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year.  Of  the  principal  fragment  Mr.  Smith 
gives  a  translation,  retaining  as  “month”  and  “day”  the  ac¬ 
cepted  equivalents  of  the  original  signs,  yet  reserving  his  belief 
that  for  “day”  we  should  read  a  degree  of  the  heavens,  and  for 
“  month  ”  a  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  Assyrian  year,  like  the  Jewish, 
consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  adjusted  to  the  solar  year  by  the 
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occasional  intercalation  of  a  month,  the  time  for  which  was  de¬ 
cided  by  watching  for  what  was  called  the  “  star  of  stars  ”  to  he  just 
in  advance  of  the  sim  when  it  crossed  the  vernal  equinox.  Mr. 
Smith  has  now  been  enabled  to  fix  approximately,  and  in  some 
cases  to  identify,  about  thirty  of  the  principal  stars.  Four  of  these 
are  given  on  the  fragment  of  the  astrolabe,  the  stars  Urbat  and 
Adclil  in  Scorpio,  and  the  stars  Nibat-anu  and  Udkagaba  in 
Sagittarius.  The  star  Nibat-anu  has  hitherto  been  erroneously 
taken  for  a  planet.  The  heavens  and  the  year  were  represented 
by  the  circular  form  of  the  astrolabe,  the  circumference  of  which 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  the  number  of  degrees  in  each  being 
marked.  Inside  these  there  were  twelve  other  divisions  nearer  the 
Pole,  forming  a  second  and  inner  circle,  the  leading  prominent 
star  being  inserted  in  each  of  the  twenty-four  divisions.  The  fact 
that  in  the  tablet  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  do  not  commence 
with  the  new  year  leads  Mr.  Smith  to  inquire  whether  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  had  shifted  since  the  first  settlement 
of  Babylonian  astronomy.  How  regularly  reports  were  sent  in 
from  the  observatories  established  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
appears  from  a  tablet  found  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  recording 
the  observations  by  Abil-istar  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the 
•city  of  Akkad. 

The  Flood  series  of  legends,  expanded  and  corrected  by  the 
light  of  the  new  texts,  assumes  a  far  more  characteristic  aspect  than 
it  exhibited  in  its  more  broken  and  fragmentary  state.  The  name 
of  Izdubar,  which  Mr.  Smith’s  earliest  reading  inclined  him  to 
connect  with  the  records,  was,  he  allows,  nothing  more  than  a 
makeshift.  He  is  now  disposed  to  identify  this  hero  with  the 
Nimrod  of  Scripture.  The  legends  themselves  he  would  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  early  Babylonian  empire,  more  than  2,000  years  b.C.  The 
hero,  a  mighty  hunter  or  giant,  gained  rule  over  the  district  round 
Babylon,  driving  out  some  tyrant  who  ruled  over  Erech,  and  add-  ; 
ing  this  region  to  his  kingdom.  He  destroyed  a  monster  which 
laid  waste  the  land,  and  received  at  his  Court  the  great  seer  or 
astrologer  Heabani,  aided  by  whom  he  subdued  the  chiefs  Hum- 
baba  and  Belesu,  killed  the  “  divine  bull,”  and  reigned  over  all  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mountains  of  Armenia.  Heabani  is  now  killed  by  an  unknown 
wild  animal,  named  “  tamabukku,”  and  Izdubar, '  stricken  with 
some  disease,  apparently  leprosy,  resorts  to  the  sea-coast,  where  he 
meets  with  the  deified  hero  who  escaped  the  Flood.  The  new 
fragments  from  Kouyfrnjik  give  to  this  hero  the  name  of  “  Hasisa- 
dra,”  the  origin  of  the  Xisithrus  of  Berosus  and  Herodotus.  Hasisadra 
tells  the|  story;  of  the  Flood,  differing  in  many  particulars  from 
the  narrative  of  the  Bible,  and  betokening  an  earlier  version. 
Other  inscriptions  refer  to  the  Flood,  one  of  the  oldest 
mentioning  the  “City  of  the  Ark,”  which  in  the  Izdubar 
series  is  named  “  Surippak.”  On  certain  cylinders  and  gems  Izdu¬ 
bar  is  depicted  in  his  boat.  One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  legend 
is  the  making  the  Ark  a  regular  ship,  which  is  launched  into  the 
sea  and  navigated  by  boatmen.  This  is  the  tradition  of  a  seafaring 
people,  or  of  a  peopie  familiar  with  such  floods  as  might  befall  at 
the  mouth  of  a  great  river  like  the  Euphrates.  The  Bible  narra¬ 
tive  is  that  befitting  an  inland  people,  and  the  Ark  is  a  coffer  or 
chest,  in  no  true  sense  a  ship.  The  twelfth  tablet  of  the  series, 
telling  of  the  raising  of  Heabani  to  heaven,  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  as  showing  the  early  Babylonian  belief  in  heaven  and  hell, 
with  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  region  of  the 
blessed  is  called  “  Sarnu,”  and  ‘is  presided  over  by  “  Anu,”  the 
supreme  celestial  god.  Hell,  besides  other  titles,  is  called 
“  Matnude,”  “  Iskalli,”  or  “  Aralli,”  and  is  ruled  by  Hea,  the  god  of 
the  ocean  and  infernal  regions,  corresponding  to  Pluto,  the  lord  of 
Hades.  The  descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades  furnishes  a  fine  passage, 
descriptive  of  the  dark  regions  below.  From  a  speech  addressed 
apparently  to  Heabani  by  his  ghost,  or  vadukka,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  Babylonians  believed  in  a  spirit  or  soul  in  man  distinct  from 
himself,  the  soul  of  Heabani  being  released  at  the  command  of 
Hea  and  rising  to  heaven.  How  far  apart  this  prominence  of  the 
spiritual  side  in  man  and  of  a  belief  in  the  after-life  is  from  the 
Mosaic  representation  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  fact 
lends  support  to  the  conviction  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
speaks  as  held  by  the  majority  of  Assyrian  scholars,  that 
the  civilization,  literature,  and  mythology  of  Mesopotamia  were 
not  the  work  of  a  Semitic  race,  but  of  a  totally  different 
people,  who  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Semitic  tribes, 
the  conquerors  imposing  their  own  language  upon  the  conquered, 
but  adopting  the  mythology,  the  laws,  and  literature  of  their 
subjects.  To  this  race  the  name  of  “  Akkad  ”  has  been  provision¬ 
ally  given,  a  city  of  that  name  being  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10) 
as  one  of  the  capitals  of  Nimrod,  and  having  been  identified  by 
Mr.  Smith  with  Agadi,  the  capital  of  Sargon.  This  race  has  been 
supposed  by  many  scholars  to  have  affinities  with  the  Turanian  stock, 
which  holds  a  prominent  place  in  certain  systems  of  primitive 
ethnology, bixt  which,  critically  speaking,  stands  for  little  more  than  a 
general  name  for  those  early  races  to  which  no  more  definite  standing 
is  to  be  assigned  in  the  pedigree  of  nations.  How  far  back  into  the 
mythical  past  we  may  be  enabled  by  further  discoveries  to  pene¬ 
trate  must  remain  a  matter  for  speculation.  Enough,  however, 
has  now  been  recovered  to  establish  fixed  points  of  chronology 
upon  the  border-land  of  fable,  whence  fresh  inroads  may  be  looked 
for  into  the  region  of  the  unknown.  Thus  before  this  part  of 
his  inquiries  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Smith  the  names  of  no  more 
than  twenty-eight  Kings  of  Babylonia  prior  to  B.c.  747  were 
known  from  the  inscriptions.  The  list  now  given  by  him  shows 
the  advance  made  in  the  history  and  chronology  of  these  early 
kingdoms.  For  the  period  before  the  Flood  the  inscriptions  exhibit 


not  a  few  points  of  contact  with  the  canon  of  Berosus,  and  definite 
dates  seem  attainable  for  the  Elamite  kings  as  early  as  2280  b.c., 
of  whom  Ohedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.)  was  one ;  the  historical  kings 
of  Assyria  dating  from  Ismi-dagan,  b.c.  1850.  A  treaty  of  Kari- 
indas,  King  of  Babylonia,  with  Assyria,  bears  date  1450  in  Mr. 
Smith  s  list.  The  succession  of  Assyrian  kings  is  fuller  and  clearer 
than  that  of  the  Babylonian,  though  not  extending  back  so  far. 
To  account,  indeed,  for  the  rise  of  a  civilization,  literature,  and 
government  such  as  we  can  trace  existing  in  Babylonia  2,000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  calls  for  an  extension  of  history  to  a  range 
of  time  compared  with  which  the  growth  of  Egypt  itself  seems 
recent. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  texts  of  a  minor  kind  which  the  newly 
acquired  inscriptions  have  supplied  are  curious  fragments  upon 
geography,  natural  history,  witchcraft,  evil  spirits,  laws,  contracts, 
and  official  despatches.  One  tablet,  which  Mr.  Smith  has  had 
photographed,  gives  a  fine  hymn  to  Light,  partly  in  the  Turanian, 
partly  in  the  Assyrian  language.  Another,  sadly  broken,  has 
contained  a  Babylonian  account  of  the  Creation;  and  a  third, 
more  perfect,  is  taken  up  with  a  strange  story  of  the  seven  wicked 
gods  or  spirits.  There  is  the  deed  of  sale  of  the  enclosure  Bahai, 
near  the  city  of  Lahiru,  upon  the  Elamite  frontier,  with  the 
names  of  the  parties,  and  the  seal  of  the  governor,  Nergal-ilai, 
late  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  b.c.  670 ;  and  the  sale  of  a  girl, 
Anadalati,  daughter  of  Sayaradu,  by  a  woman  named  Daliya, 
belonging  to  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  68 7.  Some  of  the 
syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts  are  of  great  value  to  students  of 
the  languages,  and  the  richness  of  the  collection  at  large  is  such 
as  to  excite  an  ardent  longing  for  the  results  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  more  prolonged  and  systematic  exploration 
of  the  site.  *  -  -  — 


SCOTTISH  MINSTRELSY.* 

THE  old  French  adage,  “  Tout  finit  par  des  chansons,”  may  be 
applied  with  as  much  truth  to  Scotland  as  ever  it  was  to  France. 
In  Scotland  indeed  it  might  be  added  that  not  only  was  every¬ 
thing  ended,  but  everything  was  begun  and  carried  on,  with  song. 
None  but  a  Scotchman  could  have  hit  on  that  happy  oft-repeated 
saying,  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  of  a 
country,  he  might  let  who  would  make  the  laws ;  for  in  no  other 
country,  except  perhaps  France,  was  the  national  song  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  national  life.  Perhaps  there  was  no  other  country 
in  the  world  where  the  accidents  of  the  national  life  and  of  the 
national  history  could  furnish  so  many  picturesque  subjects  for  the 
minstrel’s  theme.  The  life  of  the  nation  depended  so  much  on  per¬ 
petual  warfare  with  a  powerful  and  hostile  neighbour  that  patriot¬ 
ism  became  a  passion,  and,  like  all  the  other  passions  of  an 
untutored  race,  it  burst  forth  in  song  which  was  at  once  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  feeder  of  its  flame.  In  a  counfry  where  feudal 
tyranny  reigned  supreme,  and  where  the  spirit  of  clanship  was 
so  strong,  great  crimes,  with  their  accompaniments  of  woe  and 
war,  were  matters  of  everyday  occurrence.  The  hereditary  feuds 
that  arose  from  these  crimes  gave  the  bard  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  skill  in  portraying  the  darkest  passions  that  can 
take  possession  of  the  human  heart.  Love  too,  which  in  every  land 
has  been  deemed  the  fittest  subject  for  the  minstrel’s  lay,  was, 
owing  to  the  family  feuds  and  the  national  hate,  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  romantic  variations  unknown  in  a  more  orderly  state  of 
society.  The  catastrophe  of  nearly  all  thelove  taleshangson  the  fact  of 
the  two  lovers  being  members  either  of  hostile  houses  or  of  alien  races. 
Not  a  few  of  the  best  among  the  old  Scottish  ballads  are  founded 
on  the  superstitions  that  were  so  rife  among  the  people.  Wild 
and  wayward  as  those  fancies  were,  the  songs  which  tell  of  them 
show  a  poetic  power  and  a  vividness  of  imagination  that  might  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  our  more  enlightened  and  more  lettered  age. 
For  songs,  as  for  nicknames,  Scotland  had  a  special  gift.  Not°an 
event  happened,  whether  public  or  private,  but  there  was  a  song 
made  about  it,  and  the  song  was  soon  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
A  refrain  that  was  easily  caught,  wit  of  the  broadest  kind,  and 
coarse  and  unequivocal  satire,  were  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  a 
song  popular.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  most 
vicious  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people  were  fostered  by  the  songs 
they  sang.  But  between  the  song  and  the  ballad  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  The  song  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  sentiment,  but 
the  ballad  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  is  the  oldest  of  all  compositions. 
It  is  a  collection  of  the  narrative  ballads  of  Scotland  that  we  have 
now  under  review. 

This  collection  in  its  present  form  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book 
published  nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  William  Motherwell,  who, 
on  somewhat  slender  pretensions,  is  ranked  among  Scotland’s 
minor  poets.  Fie  was  not,  however,  to  do  him  justice,  one  of 
those  poets  whose  opinion  of  their  own  poetry  is  too  high  to  allow 
of  their  faithfully  reproducing  any  other  person’s.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  fulfilled  his  task  of  collecting  and  publishing  these  old 
ballads  with  great  faithfulness,  diligence,  and  accuracy.  Mother- 
well  was  far  from  being  the  first  in  the  field.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  having  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Herd,  Ritson,  and  Scott 
to  _  consult  and  refer  to,  but  he  had  the  great  merit  of 
giving  each  ballad  exactly  as  the  version  he  heard  of  it  ran,  and 
of  neither  piecing  nor  polishing  the  materials  at  his  command. 
In  several  instances  indeed  he  gives  several  versions  of  the  same 
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ballad,  which,  though  they  show  sufficient  identity  in  the  main 
points  to  make  it  clear  that  they  all  tell  one  and  the  same  story, 
yet  differ  not  a  little  in  the  minor  details  by  which  the  plot  is  sur¬ 
rounded.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  he  won  the  hearty  appro¬ 
bation  of  Scott,  who  declared  that  he  would  “  have  liked  to  see 
different  versions  of  a  ballad  kept  separate  like  different  sets  of  the 
same  melody.”  Scott  indeed  himself  owned  that  he  had  done 
wrong  in  trying  to  make  the  best  possible  set  of  an  old  ballad  by 
piecing  together  the  best  verses  out  of  several  copies,  obtained 
from  different  quarters.  By  such  treatment  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  song  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  improvement  of  the  poetry. 
But,  after  all,  the  point  of  greatest  import  in  a  collection  of  old 
ballads  is  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  poetry  as  it  was  when  those 
old  songs  sprang  into  being ;  no  matter  whether  it  chimes  in  well  or 
ill  with  our  modern  notions  of  beauty  or  of  taste.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  keeping  the  ballads  in  their  original  state.  The  cause  of 
their  diversity  of  form  must  be  sought  in  the  way  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us.  Their  existence  depended  upon  oral 
tradition.  The  singers  or  reciters  who  handed  them  on  from  one 
generation  to  another  had  do  scruple  in  adding  to  or  altering  them, 
as  the  failure  of  their  memory  or  the  fertility  of  their  fancy  might 
suggest.  Thus  each  version  caught  something  of  the  tone  and 
spirit  distinctive  of  the  district  in  which  it  passed  current. 

The  ballads  in  this  collection  are  prefaced  by  an  historical  and 
critical  essay  upon  their  character  and  merits,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Motherwell  himself.  The  criticisms  contained  in  it  are  in  general 
acute  and  sound,  but  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  blind  to  the 
historical  value  of  certain  characteristics  of  these  ballads,  though 
he  cannot  help  noticing  them.  He  does  not  fail  to  note  the 
resemblance,  which  often  amounts  to  identity,  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  ballads,  and  the  anomaly  of  finding  the  exploits  of 
heroes  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  English  extolled  in  Scottish  song. 
He  tells  us  for  instance  that 

“  Robin  Hood  and  his  fallow  litill  John,”  were  popular  with  the  Minstrels 
of  Scotland  as  they  were  with  those  of  England.  Our  early  Poets  and  His¬ 
torians  never  tire  of  alluding  to  songs  current  in  their  own  times,  relative 
to  these  waithmen  and  their  merry  men.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  songs  regarding  them  traditionally  extant  in  Scotland,  which  have 
not  yet  found  their  way  into  any  printed  collection  of  ballads  commemora¬ 
tive  of  these  celebrated  outlaws.  Were  they  carefully  gathered,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  addition  to  “  Ritson’s  Robin  Hood.”  In  that  collection 
the  ballad  of  “  Robin  Hood  and  the  beggar,”  is  evidently  the  production  of 
a  Scottish  Minstrel,  pretty  early  stall  copies  of  which  were  printed  both  at 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 

Nevertheless  he  cannot  see  the  plain  fact  that  this  evidence  estab¬ 
lishes  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed  the  people  were  the  same, 
and  that  before  the  War  of  Independence  there  was  no  hostile 
feeling  between  the  dwellers  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Border. 
They  were  one  in  language,  in  feelings,  and  in  race.  Mr.  Mother- 
well  was  still  a  believer  in  King  Achaius  and  his  brother  William 
(Scotticd  Gilmore),  and  in  all  the  other  brilliant  fables  that  sprang 
from  the  inventive  brains  of  Boece  and  Buchanan. 

Scottish  poetry  has  indeed  been  made  almost  as  much  a  vehicle 
for  fraud  and  forgery  as  Scottish  history  itself.  The  ballad  of 
“  Hardylmute  ”  is  only  one  among  many  examples  of  spurious 
imitations  that  have  been  palmed  off  upon  the  public  under  the 
mask  of  antiquity.  The  best  of  these  imitations  is  certainly  the 
song  of  “  Auld  Robin  Gray.”  Indeed  so  good  is  it  that  it  would 
have  escaped  detection  even  by  the  most  searching  eyes  were  it 
not  for  the  line  “  To  mak’  the  crown  a  pound  my  Jamie  gae’d  to 
sea.”  This  at  once  stamps  it  with  a  modern  date,  for  the  pound 
Scots  of  earlier  days  was  so  far  below  a  crown  in  value,  that  the 
hero,  without  leaving  his  native  land,  might  have  found  every 
facility  for  malting  his  crown  into  several  pounds.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  ditties  that  pass  current  nowadays  for  Scotch 
songs  are  really  of  very  modern  date.  For  instance,  “Bonny 
Dundee  ”  and  “  Within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  Town  ”  were  first 
heard  of  in  a  collection  of  songs  published  by  Tom  D’Urfey.  As 
to  the  date  of  the  really  old  ballads,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide 
it  with  anything  like  certainty.  No  one  is  known  as  the  author 
of  any  of  them,  and  they  must  have  gradually  grown  into  the 
shape  in  which  we  now  have  them.  It  was  Herd’s  Collection 
and  Percy’s  Reliqu.es  that  first  won  for  them  a  place  in  English 
literature.  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  real  old 
ballad  is  the  use  of  the  same  forms  of  expression  for  describing 
similar  incidents  and  situations.  Whenever  a  letter  is  sent,  the 
receiver  laughs  at  the  first  line,  but  is  blinded  by  tears  before  he 
gets  to  the  last  line.  If  one  of  a  pair  of  hapless  lovers  is  slain 
at  midnight,  the  other  must  die  before  dawn,  and  over  and  over 
again  the  miracle  of  the  briar  bushes  springing  from  the  lovers’ 
graves  and  uniting  in  a  true  love-knot  is  described  with  unvarying 
minuteness.  Death,  indeed,  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been 
looked  on  as  the  legitimate  ending  of  a  true  love  afiair.  The 
Margarets  and  the  Willies  who  came  to  such  tragic  ends  had 
not  arrived  at  the  philosophic  indifference  which  could  sing — 

Yet  have  I  been  a  lover  by  report, 

Yea  I  have  dy’d  for  love  as  others  do  ; 

But,  praised  be  God,  it  was  in  such  a  sort 
That  I  revived  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  Motherwell  contends  that  the  ill-starred  expedition  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  was  not  sent  out  to  bring  home  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
the  infant  heir  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  but  to  escort  Margaret,  the 
Maid’s  mother,  wife  of  Eric  of  Norway,  when  she  left  her  native 
land  for  her  new  home  at  her  husband’s  Court.  In  proof  of  this 
he  brings  forward  the  coincidence  of  the  time  taken  by  the 
voyage,  according  to  Wintoun,  and  in  the  ballad.  He  has  also  found 


out  that  the  days  of  the  week  named  in  the  ballad  tally  with  the 
date  given  in  the  chronicle.  Wintoun  says: — 

Of  August  that  yliere  the  twelft  day 

Hyr  way  age  scho  tuk  on  til  Norway  ; 

and  the  ballad : — 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  mom 
Wi’  a’  the  speed  they  may  ; 

They  hae  landed  in  Norroway 
Upon  a  Wodcnsday  ; 

and,  adds  Mr.  Motherwell : — “  I  find,  from  a  laborious  calculation, 
that  the  12th  of  August,  1282,  was  a  Monday.” 

Twelve  of  the  ballads  in  this  collection  were  here  printed  for 
the  first  time.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  a  copy  of  “  Gil 
Morice,”  which  differs  in  many  points  from  the  commonly  received 
version.  The  editor  maintains  that  the  proper  title  is  “  Child 
Noryce,”  and  says  that  the  verses,  as  he  gives  them,  were  taken 
down  from  the  singing  of  a  certain  widow  M'Cormick,  who 
lived  in  the  Westbrae  Street,  Paisley.  The  change  of  title  into 
“  Gil  Morice  ”  has  no  doubt  come  about  through  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  some  local  hero’s  name.  Such  changes  were  by  no 
means  rare ;  the  most  notorious  perhaps  is  the  case  of  the  well- 
known  “  Malbroug.”  This  song  was  written  to  extol  the  doughty 
deeds  of  a  Spanish  Crusader  surnamed  “  Le  Membru.”  By  some 
strange  freak  of  fortune  “  Membru”  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
“  Malbroug,”  and  the  song  won  its  long-deferred  laurels  from  its 
supposed  connexion  with  the  victorious  English  general.  “  Gil 
Morice  ”  had  at  one  time  a  great  run  of  popularity,  as  having  fur¬ 
nished  the  groundwork  on  which  was  based  the  plot  of  Douglas, 
the  once  famous  tragedy  by  which  a  Presbyterian  minister  won 
much  literary  fame.  The  lame  brought  its  sting  with  it  however, 
for  the  unfortunate  author  fell  into  the  black  books  of  his  clerical 
brethren.  They  looked  upon  play-writing  as  one  of  the  most 
deadly  sins,  and  did  not  fail  to  pursue  with  annoyance  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  this  black  sheep  who  had  found  his  way  into  their  midst.. 
Scott  has  pointed  out  the  striking  points  of  likeness  between  the 
Scottish  ballads  and  some  of  the  old  French  lays.  The  resem¬ 
blance  they  bear  to  the  Danish  ballads  in  the  “  Kceinpe  viser”  is 
yet  more  striking.  The  Danish  “  Broder  spurde  sdster  ad  ”  is  so- 
like  our  “  Gudeman  cam  hame  at  e'en,”  and  “  Rosmer  and 
Hamund  ”  is  so  suggestive  of  “  Burd  Ellen,”  that  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  that  they  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  legend  and 
idea.  Then  again  the  German  “  Grossmutter  Schlangenkochin  ’' 
immediately  recalls  “  0 !  whaurha’  ye  been  Lord  Ronald  my  son.” 
In  the  Danish  ballads,  too,  one  finds  the  same  unvaried  repetition  of 
a  set  of  stock  terms,  epithets,  metaphors,  and  phrases,  and  the  same 
matter-of-fact  way  of  relating  the  most  startling  incidents,  that  lend 
such  an  air  of  reality  to  the  Scottish  ballads. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  of  these  old  ballads  can  be  termed 
historical.  By  far  the  greater  part  are  founded  on  domestic 
tragedies  or  local  tradition.  Many  more  undoubtedly  existed,  but 
they  have  been  unfortunately  lost.  Of  the  songs  enumerated  in  the 
“  Complaynt  ”  very  few  have  come  down  to  us.  They  have  passed 
clean  away  from  human  memory,  and  must  be  regretted  in  vain. 
Though  we  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  the  lays  made 
about  “  Dick  0’  the  Cow,”  we  cannot  help  longing  to  know  how 
“  Bothwell  Bank,  thou  blumest  fayre  ”  went  on,  and  what  the  rest  of 
the  words  could  be  that  fell  on  the  ear  of  the  wanderer  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  led  to  the  friendly  recognition  between  two  fellow- 
islanders  in  that  far  distant  land.  Above  all,  we  could  have 
wished  to  have  that  “  dispyitful  raffling  ballat  against  the 
precheors  for  the  quilk  ane  Wilson,  servant  to  the  bischope  of 
Dunkeld,  narrowly  eschaipit  hanging.”  Hanging  unfortunately  was 
in  those  days  not  uncommonly  the  reward  of  genius  that  found 
vent  in  satire. 

At  the  end  of  the  Minstrelsy  are  given  many  of  the  tunes  to 
which  the  ballads  were  sung.  The  source  of  the  beautiful 
Scottish  national  airs  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Their  beauty  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides,  but  their  authors  are  unknown.  By 
the  help  of  the  “  Skene  Manuscript  ”  we  can  trace  them  up  to  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  but  no  further.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
certain,  and  that  is  that  they  are  no  more  Scottish  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  words  than  the  songs  and  ballads  are.  They  all  ori¬ 
ginated  among  those  dwellers  in  the  Lowlands  who  had  so 
strangely  chosen  to  adopt  the  name  and  nationality  of  their 
Northern  neighbours,  and  had  no  more  real  connexion  with  the 
Celts  of  the  Highlands  than  the  bagpipes  or  the  elaborate  costume 
now  known  as  the  Highland  dress.  With  the  Scots,  whether  in 
Britain  or  in  Ireland,  the  harp  was  the  uational  instrument.  Still 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  bagpipe  found  favour  in  the 
Lowlands,  though  it  was  more  used  as  an  accompaniment  of 
merrymaking  than  of  war.  It  was  one  of  the  elements  of  disorder 
in  “  Peblis  to  the  Play,”  and  we  find  in  the  “  Satyre  of  the  Three 
Estaits  ” : — 

Menstrell  blaw  up  ane  brawl  of  France, 

Let  se  quha  hobbils  best. 

The  piper  in  “Maggie  Lauder  ”  lived  “  on  the  Border,”  and  the 
pipes  were  well  known  south  of  the  Border  too,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Falstaft’s  simile,  “  As  melancholy  as  the  drone,  of  a  Lincoln¬ 
shire  bagpipe.”  On  the  battle-field  of  Falkirk  or  of  Bannockburn 
it  might  have  been  listened  for  in  vain.  Even  so  late  as  the  days  of 
Froissart  the  only  military  music  of  the  Scots  was  the  little  horn 
carried  by  each  man  in  the  host,  “  wherewith  they  would  make  such 
a  horrible  noise  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  been  among  them.” 
The  five-and-thirty  pipers  of  “  The  MaePherson  ”  draw  as  largely 
on  the  imagination  as  the  romances  about  the  “  Scottish  Chiefs,  ’ 
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and  there  is  as  little  real  likeness  between  a  prince's  piper  dressed 
out  in  full  array  and  an  ancient  Highland  Sennachie  as  there  is 
between  an  ancient  Briton  and  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  State  robes. 


GREEN’S  FRAGMENTS  OF  THOUGHTS.* 

rpHE  English  writers  of  what  we  must  call  by  the  French  name 
_L  pensees  are  few  and  far  from  excellent.  A  good  many  solid 
and  brilliant  aphorisms  may  be  collected  from  our  best  authors. 
The  name  of  Bacon,  of  course,  here  suggests  itself,  and  we  should 
guess  that,  if  Pope  had  written  his  brilliant  epigrams  in  prose,  they 
would  have  been  admirable  specimens  of  the  art.  But  we  have  few, 
if  any,  writers  who  can  be  compared  to  Pascal,  to  Rochefoucauld, 
or  to  Chanfort.  It  does  not  seem  to  be-in  us  or  our  language. 
There  is  something  clumsy  and  slovenly  about  the  style  of  most 
Englishmen  when  compared  with  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the 
French.  Here  and  there  the  solid  ore  of  our  great  writers 
sparkles  with  occasional  gems;  but  they  would  require  to  be 
carefully  polished  before  they  would  be  tit  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
detached  form.  We  cannot  claim  any  high  degree  of  excellence 
for  such  books  as  Colton’s  Lacon,  or  the  Hares’  Guesses  at  Truth. 
And,  in  inferior  hands,  the  attempt  to  produce  a  series  of  prose 
epigrams  generally  results  in  the  production  of  mere  twaddle. 
Such  a  writer,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Green  does  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  first  principles  of  his  art.  A  miniature  is  good  for 
nothing  unless  it  has  received  the  highest  possible  degree  of  polish. 
In  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  the  space  in  which  a  man 
chooses  to  utter  himself  should  be  the  perfection  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  bestowed.  There  should  be  something  striking  in  each 
thought  taken  separately ;  it  should  verge  upon  the  paradoxical 
rather  than  on  the  commonplace.  If  it  expresses  an  obvious 
thought,  there  must  be  some  novelty  in  <the  language.  A  mere 
paragraph  of  ordinary  writing,  deprived  of  its  connexion 
with  other  reflections,  is  not  therefore  valuable ;  and  we  fear 
that  the  prevalent  impression  of  readers  of  these  Fragments 
of  Thoughts  will  be  that  they  would  never  have  stopped 
to  notice  them  if  they  had  occurred  in  the  middle  of  an 
essay.  Mr.  Green  in  his  preface  requests  us  to  give  “  some  little 
thought  and  time  ”  to  thoughts  which  have  required  “some  little 
time  and  thought  in  preparation  and  moulding.”  We  will  take  a 
few  of  his  thoughts,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  settle  whether 
he  has  established  a  prinui  facie  claim  to  attentive  study.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  expect  many  persons  to  give  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Green  appears  to  be  a  man  of  fair  reading,  though  here  and 
there  his  references  to  well-known  authors  make  a  rather  odd 
impression  upon  us.  It  seems  rather  superfluous,  for  example,  to 
tell  us  in  a  note  that  Porson  was  “  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  Librarian  to  the  London  Institution.”  We 
had  heard  of  the  gentleman  before.  Or,  again,  he  may  be  very 
right  to  confute  Atheism  by  quoting  a  passage  from  Voltaire,  and 
to  add  that  an  Atheist  ought  to  be  refuted  by  “  such  another  one 
as  ”  that  famous  infidel.  But,  if  Mr.  Green  had  ever  read  much  of 
Voltaire's  works,  he  would  have  known  that  Voltaire  was  always 
ostensibly  a  Deist,  and  indeed  gave  offence  to  his  more  thorough¬ 
going  successors  by  his  Deism.  Does  he  not  remember  the  old 
story  about  Voltaire  est  bigot ;  il  est  cleiste  ?  Or,  if  he  opens  the 
Philosophical  Dictionary  and  turns  to  the  word  Athee,  he  will  find 
it  said  that  atheism  and  fanaticism  are  two  monsters  which  may 
destroy  society ;  that  true  philosophers  are  the  apostles  of  the 
Deity ;  and  that  a  catechist  may  tell  a  child  that  God  exists,  but 
that  Newton  has  proved  His  existence.  In  fact,  Voltaire  is 
full  of  positive,  and  to  all  appearance  sincere,  statements  of  his 
belief,  though  it  is  true  that  the  sceptical  tendency  becomes 
more  pronounced  in  his  later  works.  We  will  remark,  in  passing, 
that  Mr.  Green  might  as  well  have  left  theological  con¬ 
troversy  alone.  He  attacks  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well 
as  the  Atheists ;  but,  though  we  are  not  believers  in 
transubstantiation,  we  do  not  think  that  a  suggestion  for  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  consecrated  elements  is  happy  in  taste, 
or  has  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  question.  To  return, 
however,  to  Mr.  Green’s  use  of  hooks,  we  remark  that  he  has  a 
wonderful  taste  for  those  good  old  commonplaces  which  have  been 
worn  down  to  utter  triteness  by  the  labours  of  generations.  He 
does  not  mention  the  New  Zealander  or  the  German  who  evolves 
things  out  of  his  consciousness ;  but  he  vamps  up  old  anecdotes 
which  were  exhausted  at  an  even  earlier  period.  We  have,  for 
example,  the  blind  man  who  thought  that  scarlet  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  -,  and  the  conversation  between  Pyrrhus  and 
Cineas  about  sitting  down  in  peace ;  and  Newton's  remark 
about  the  seashore  and  the  pebbles.  Surely  these  good  old 
anecdotes  might  be  left  to  their  repose  ;  especially  by  a  writer  whose 
first  object  should  be  to  impress  us  by  something  brilliant.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Green  is  specially  original  where 
lie  writes  without  reference  to  authorities.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  “  fragment  of  thought”  whicli  we  can  quote  entire : — “  Is  not 
external  religion  thought  far  too  much  of  and  internal  religion  too 
little  of?  Answer,  Yes!”  We  have  heard  something  very  like 
that  before ;  and  the  expression  does  not  become  terse,  simply 
because  it  is  short.  Mr.  Green  seems  to  utter  the  words  with  a 
gasp ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  he  should  not  have  pronounced  them 
with  the  calmness  of  a  gentleman  who  asserts  that  two  and  two 
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make  four.  Sometimes  he  works  up  his  thoughts  into  more  in¬ 
tricate  convolutions.  “  If  you  are  frugal,”  he  says,  “be  liberal ;  yet, 
though  liberal,  discreet ;  though  discreet,  generous  ;  though 
generous,  just;  and  though  just,  merciful.”  This  catena 
might  be  extended  to  any  length  by  a  little  ingenuity ;  but, 
after  all,  it  comes  to  saying  in  a  roundabout  way  that 
your  conduct  should  be  such  as  to  deserve  all  the  eulogistic 
epithets,  and  none  of  the  dyslogistic,  that  are  applied  to 
any  class  of  human  actions.  Sometimes  Mr.  Green  tries  to 
make  his  aphorisms  attractive  by  devices  of  a  more  questionable 
kind.  There  is,  for  example,  a  bit  of  facetiousness  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement  by  one  who  has  the  place  of  a  friend  vacant,  the 
original  occupant  “  having  been  suddenly  called  away  by  one 
Grymme  Deth,”  and  so  on,  which  strikes  us  as  poor  fun  and 
wretched  taste.  Elsewhere  we  have  a  dreary  old  pun  about  similes 
and  semi-lies,  to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  confuse  our  metaphors. 
I11  another  place  Mr.  Green  coins  a  new  word  to  give  point 
to  a  tolerably  obvious  remark.  “  Characteristic-ism  and  originality 
are  to  copy  ism  and  imitation  just  what  the  substance  is  to  the 
shadow,”  and  some  other  things  to  other  things.  In  the  previous 
page  Mr.  Green  quarrels  with  Mr.  Carlyle  for  saying  that  formulas 
are  the  “  indispensablest  furniture  of  our  habitation  in  this  world.” 
Why,  he  asks,  cannot  Mr.  Carlyle  invent  some  word  less  unplea¬ 
sant  and  more  pronounceable  than  “  indispensablest  ”  ?  The  answer 
would  be,  we  presume,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would  be  improved  if  he  were  some¬ 
body  else.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Green  is  Mr.  Green  does  not  re¬ 
concile  us  to  such  a  word  as  “  characteristicism,”  which  is  so  far 
from  being  indispensable  in  a  superlative  or  even  positive  degree 
that  its  last  three  syllables  might  be  docked  to  the  advantage  of  his 
sense.  Mr.  Green,  however,  though  he  can  quote  an  ancient  story, 
does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  a  good  one  when  it 
comes  in  his  way.  Johnson  once  remarked,  in  reference  to  schemes 
of  social  equality,  that  two  people  could  not  converse  together  for 
five  minutes  without  one  proving  himself  the  superior.  Mr.  Green 
tries  to  say  that  each  of  them  would  probably  prove — to  himself — 
that  he  was  the  superior ;  which  is  a  fair  enough,  though  not  a 
very  startling,  remark.  But  he  is  vexed  with  Johnson  because 
in  a  single  epigram  he  does  not  give  the  whole  truth  ;  as  if  it  were 
not  the  very  essence  of  an  epigram  that  it  should  omit  all  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  can  be  understood  by  people  of  intelligence.  Mean¬ 
while  we  prefer  Dr.  Johnson’s  view  to  Mr.  Green’s.  He  declares 
that  the  “  greatest  men  of  mankind  are  pretty  much  of  one  level.” 
We  should  say  that  there  was  much  more  truth  in  the  statement 
that  no  two  are  exactly  on  a  level. 

Criticism,  observes  Mr.  Green,  is  very  easy.  It  is  easy  to  say 
“  dull,”  “stupid,”  and  “foolish” ;  and  the  critic  of  the  present  day  has 
therefore  become  an  inveterate  fault-finder.  “  From  such  an  one 
what  can  possibly  be  expected  ?  ”  Blessed  are  those  who  expect 
nothing ;  but  we  can  assure  him  that  the  task  of  the  critic  is  not 
so  easy  as  he  imagines.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  find  new  phrases 
for  every  gradation  of  dulness  and  absurdity.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
find  anything  of  any  land  to  say  about  the  remark  which  follows 
this  complaint  of  critics.  “  The  body,  as  we  know,  requires  exercise, 
or  its  powers  will  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  gradually 
altogether  fail.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  mind,  whose  powers  strengthen 
by  use,  but  grow  weaker,  and  gradually  fail  altogether,  if  not  pro¬ 
perly  exercised.”  Why  should  a  man  write  down  such  a  sentence, 
and  call  it  “  a  fragment  of  thought  ”  ?  Why  should  anybody  read 
it  ?  How  can  Mr.  Green  think  it  fair  to  ask  a  critic  to  give 
“  some  little  time  and  thought  ”  to  the  feeble  expression  of  a  vener¬ 
able  truism  like  this  ?  In  our  schooldays — we  hope  things  may 
be  changed  now — such  observations  used  to  be  given  out  to  us  as 
subjects  for  Latin  essays.  We  shall  never  quite  forgive  the  cruelty 
of  masters  who  tasked  the  youthful  brain  to  extend  such  stuff  over 
a  page  and  force  it  into  dog-Latin  by  stress  of  dictionary  and 
grammar.  Yet  we  certainly  hoped  that  we  had  done  with  these 
musty  saws  when  we  assumed  the  dignity  of  adult  life.  We  pre¬ 
sume,  indeed,  that  such  platitudes  are  agreeable  to  some  people. 
The  readers  of  Proverbial  Philosophy  may  enjoy  it  when  cut  up 
into  lengths  and  turned  to  prose  in  form  as  well  as  substance. 
Nor  will  we  deny  that  here  and  there  Mr.  Green  has  stumbled 
upon  something  that  may  be  called  a  thought.  Once  he  has  taken 
an  illustration  resembling  one  of  Shelley’s,  and,  very  honestly, 
gives  us  the  quotation.  At  any  rate  he  is  harmless,  if  common¬ 
place,  and  says  nothing  calculated  to  injure  anybody’s  morality. 
He  tells  us  not  to  put  temptation  in  the  way  of  others.  Good ; 
then  why  tempt  a  critic  to  lose  his  temper  ? 


FAIR  LUSITANIA.* 

WHILE  we  have  endless  “  Summers ”  and  “  Winters  ”  in 
Spain,  travels  in  Portugal  are  comparatively  scarce,  so  that 
Lady  Jackson’s  handsome  volume  is  much  more  welcome  than  if 
it  treated  of  the  more  fashionable  division  of  the  Peninsula.  Few 
of  the  flying  tourists  who  precipitate  themselves  into  print  have 
moved  about  with  any  idea  of  really  enlightening  the  public.  They 
write  by  way  of  adding  a  new  incident  to  their  tour,  seasoning  the 
matter  they  borrow  from  the  guide-books  with  personal  impres¬ 
sions  which  for  the  most  part  are  painfully  insipid.  When  vou 
have  made  the  very  most  of  the  thick  pages  with  their  broad 
margins  and  imposing  type,  all  that  is  left  worth  remembering 
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will  be  some  practical  bints  about  roads  or  hotels  that  you  ought 
to  find  in  your  monthly  Bradshaw.  Most  people  may  extract  a 
good  deal  more  than  this  from  Fair  Lusitania.  We  do  not  say 
that  Lady  Jackson  is  profound,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  she  is  by  no  means  prosy.  She  is  not  much' of  an 
antiquary  or  archseologist.  Although  she  did  her  churches  and 
palaces  conscientiously,  she  does  not  make  much  padding  of  their 
contents.  She  does  not  draw  remorselessly  on  familiar  chapters 
in  histories,  nor  stop  to  sentimentalize  and  moralize  when  we 
should  like  her  to  keep  moving.  But  she  gives  a  pleasantly  un¬ 
pretending  account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  cities  and 
most  attractive  scenery  of  the  country,  with  the  advantage  of 
treating  of  topics  which  are  generally  fresh  to  the  reader.  There 
are  not  many  English  people  who  know  more  of  Portugal  and  its 
inhabitants  than  they  have  picked  up  while  their  steamer  lay  coal¬ 
ing  in  the  Tagus :  nor  have  popular  poets  or  romance-writers  ex¬ 
plored  Portuguese  legends  till  there  is  little  left  to  glean  behind 
them.  Yet,  to  English  people  especially,  Portugal  offers  many 
attractions ;  and  much  that  is  most  striking  in  her  scenery  and  her 
cities  is  intimately  associated  either  with  our  military  history  or 
with  our  trade.  We  won  Busaco  for  Portugal  as  we  defended  Torres 
Vedras,  and  at  this  moment  our  commerce  is  largely  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  most  flourishing  of  Portuguese  seaports. 
The  Portuguese  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  that  they  owe  us  a 
great  deal,  and  it  may  be  partly  from  gratitude  for  favours  present 
and  to  come  that  they  are  so  much  more  civil  to  us  thah  their 
Spanish  neighbours. 

Considering  that  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
people  themselves  are  little  given  to  wandering  from  home,  travel¬ 
ling  in  Portugal  is  made  easier  than  might  be  expected.  Going 
about  alone  as  an  unprotected  female,  unattended  even  by  a  ser¬ 
vant,  Lady  Jackson  flew  in  the  face  of  the  people’s  prejudices.  Often 
they  expressed  surprise  or  looked  it ;  sometimes  polished  gentlemen 
seem  politely  to  have  insinuated  that  there  was  something  indis¬ 
creet,  if  not  indelicate,  in  the  proceeding,  under  the  impression  that 
the  lady  was  a  countrywoman  of  their  own.  But  when  she  avowed 
her  nationality  they  were  all  smiles  and  attention,  although  they 
may  have  accompanied  their  ceremonious  courtesy  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Chivalry,  indeed,  would  appear  to  have 
survived  among  them  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  softer  than  of  the 
rougher  sex.  More  than  once  when  Lady  Jackson  came  rushing  up 
late  to  the  American  tramway-cars  which  have  been  acclimatized 
there,  the  conductor  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
whether  “any  gentleman  would  ride  outside  to  oblige  a  lady,” 
but  simply  intimated  that  a  lady  was  waiting.  Whereupon,  amid 
a  general  movement  of  the  male  passengers,  the  gentleman  nearest 
the  door  made  a  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  turned  out  to  expose 
himself  to  the  sunbeams  on  the  glowing  roof.  Naturally  the  hotels 
and  inns  leave  a  good  deal  to  desire,  but  some  of  them  are  more 
than  fair,  and  many  are  very  tolerable.  There  is  commonly  little  to 
complain  of  the  cuisine ,  although  our  cockney  countrymen  might 
grumble  with  a  casual  acquaintance  of  the  author’s  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  prime  steaks  and  chops  cut  from  well-fed  and 
well-hung  joints.  More  experienced  travellers  will  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  impossibility  of  keeping  meat  with  the  thermometer 
at  something  like  boiling  point,  or  of  breeding  prime  eating  oxen 
at  all  in  a  climate  justly  famous  for  its  wines.  But  such  dishes  as 
are  served  suit  the  temperature,  while  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
suowy  bread  are  always  inviting.  The  furniture  is  primitive,  and 
the  decorations  are  conspicuous  for  simplicity ;  but  one  is  ready 
to  put  up  with  short  allowance  of  bed  linen  and  scanty  draperies 
rather  than  be  troubled  with  the  guests  they  inevitably  harbour. 
The  principle  on  which  quarters  are  allotted  is  often  rough  and 
ready.  Repeatedly  the  hosts  seemed  to  expect  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Lady  Jackson  and  the  Spanish  lady  and  gentleman  she 
chanced  to  be  travelling  with  would  make  no  objection  to  sharing 
the  same  apartment.  And  on  one  occasion  she  had  her  bed  as¬ 
signed  to  her  in  the  grand  central  chamber  of  the  establishment, 
with  a  door  opening  out  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  Each  door 
communicated  with  a  bedroom  in  possession  of  a  gentleman,  and  iu 
each  of  them  there  were  rifts  and  chinks  so  wide  as  to  be  utterly 
fatal  to  anything  like  privacy.  There  is  some  difficulty,  too,  about 
being  landed  safely  at  your  hotel,  even  when  you  have  decided 
beforehand  which  establishment  you  propose  patronizing.  The 
representatives  of  the  various  houses  intrigue  against  each  other 
with  Iberian  cunning,  and  show  shameless  Punic  faith  when  you 
throw  yourself  on  their  word  and  honour.  Once  Lady  Jackson  and 
her  companions  were  fairly  lied  into  the  wrong  house,  which  they 
found  execrable.  Yet  the  astute  proprietor  was  so  genuinely 
civil  and  kindly  when  he  had  fairly  trapped  them,  that  the  victims 
submitted  to  their  fate  for  the  night,  and  had  scarcely  the  heart  to 
break  away  from  him  in  the  morning.  Indeed  we  may  say  that 
civility  and  good  nature  are  among  the  national  virtues,  nor  do  we 
hear  of  many  attempts  at  extortion. 

There  is  much  that  is  picturesque  in  the  people  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  and  the  picturesqueness  lies  conveniently  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  visitors,  so  that  those  who  make  a  flying  tour  see  the  best 
of  it.  The  port  of  Lisbon,  with  its  palace-crowned  heights  and 
its  magnificent  river,  ranks  with  Constantinople  and  Naples,  Genoa 
and  Palermo ;  and  in  Lady  Jackson’s  opinion  the  Douro  at  Oporto 
is  almost  more  enchanting.  There  is  Cintra  easily  accessible  even 
to  those  who  have  but  a  few  hours  to  spare  for  a  drive ;  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  and  Oporto  are  some  of  the 
most  charming  watering-places  in  the  country.  Everywhere  the 
Portuguese  cling  to  their  primitive  manners  and  customs,  and  they 
exhibit  a  striking  variety  of  costume.  Nothing  was  more  charac¬ 


teristic  in  the  small  department  devoted  to  Portugal  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  than  a  revolving  stand  showing  an  infinite  number 
of  appropriately  dressed  figures.  By  their  dress,  and  especially  by 
their  fete-day  ornaments,  the  initiated  may  distinguish  the  natives 
of  different  districts,  often  of  adjacent  parishes.  Particular  call¬ 
ings  cling  to  a  kind  of  rude  livery,  and  the  tools  or  vessels 
peculiar  to  their  trades  continue  to  be  made  on  a  primitive  pattern. 
In  Lisbon,  for  instance,  there  are  said  to  be  still  some  three 
thousand  water-carriers  from  Galicia,  disturbing  the  early 
morning  with  their  harsh  cries  and  toiling  along  under  their  old 
familiar  barrels.  We  especially  mention  these  Gallegans  because 
it  is  significant  of  Portuguese  conservatism  that  they  should  still 
find  occupation  at  all,  or  at  least  in  any  number.  A  system  of  water¬ 
works  has  brought  ample  supplies  to  the  city,  but  as  the  citizens 
have  a  prejudice  against  the  pipes  which  the  water  passes  through, 
they  continue  to  patronize  their  old  Spanish  friends.  So  these 
stout,  bandy-legged  little  Galicians  go  toiling  up  streets  as  steep  as 
staircases,  nothing  loth,  while  excellent  water  is  rising  beside 
them  forced  to  the  heights  by  its  own  pressure.  It  is  true  that 
“  the  old  leather-curtained  set/es  with  their  mules,  and  booted  and 
spurred  postilions,  have  disappeared  from  Lisbon."  But  the  rude 
ox-carts,  creaking  and  groaning  “  on  the  circular  pieces  of  wood 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  which  serve  for  wheels,”  :.re  still  to  be 
heard  and  seen  everywhere,  grinding  heavily  along  by  the  side  of 
American  tramways,  although  those  steeper  streets  of  the  capital 
are  so  utterly  ill  suited  to  them.  But  then  they  are  not  only  hal¬ 
lowed  by  custom,  but  possibly  they  recommend  themselves  to  the 
artistic  sense  which  lies  unconsciously  latent  in  those  Southern 
races.  Fancy  an  English  “  peasant  proprietor  ”  taking  the  trouble 
to  wreathe  his  waggon  in  willow  boughs,  and  interlace  it  with 
vine  tendrils,  as  Lady  Jackson  tells  us  she  has  seen  these  ox-carts 
decorated  in  Lisbon,  when  they  chanced  to  be  carrying  a  load  of 
grapes.  And  out  of  the  commercial  towns  and  fashionable  water¬ 
ing  places  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  slow  to  adopt  modern 
ideas  as  their  uneducated  and  un travelled  dependents.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  very  agreeable  Viscount  who  travelled  northward  with 
Lady  Jackson  bv  the  Oporto  Railway  got  out  at  a  side  station  to  go 
to  his  home.  The  horse  that  waited  for  him  was  as  quaintly  ca¬ 
parisoned  as  if  he  had  been  decked  out  for  a  bull-fight,  while  his 
rider  thrust  his  feet  into  “  wooden  boxes  ”  that  were  supposed  to 
do  duty  for  stirrups. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  puppets  exhibited  at  Vienna  were 
groups  of  the  clergy  in  the  dresses  of  their  various  orders,  but  the 
whole  pyramid  was  perhaps  characteristically  dominated  by  the 
gigantic  figure  of  a  venerable  beggar.  Although  still  pious  or 
superstitious,  the  Portuguese  are  far  less  priest-ridden  than  they 
used  to  be  ;  yet  mendicancy  unhappily  is  as  offensively  rampant  as 
ever.  Professional  beggars  swarm,  especially  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches  and  the  starting-places  of  the  diligences.  They  shock  your 
different  senses  by  exhibiting  their  sores  and  deformities,  or  appeal 
to  your  Christian  charity  by  offering  you  opportunity  for  works  of 
compassion.  Sometimes  amateurs  of  the  better  classes  betake 
themselves  to  the  trade,  unable  to  resist  a  strong  temptation,  as 
when  they  see  a  foreigner  free  with  his  purse.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  a 
stranger  who  has  been  accustomed  to  live  among  police  officers  and 
Mendicity  Societies  to  fall  at  once  into  the  fashions  of  the  place, 
and  wave  away  each  revolting  object  who  has  been  yelping  at  his 
heels,  and  intruding  on  his  privacy,  with  a  polite  “  Patience, 
brother,  patience ;  it  cannot  be  now.”  As  for  the  priests,  who 
often  do  a  little  begging  in  their  own  way,  there  are  still  plenty  of 
them,  and  their  influence,  in  the  rural  parishes  especially,  is  very 
great ;  but  the  palmy  days  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  are  over. 
Nothing  but  her  colonies  and  the  wealth  she  drew  from  commerce 
could  have  enabled  the  little  kingdom  to  support  these  worthy  but 
luxurious  gentlemen  in  the  stately  religious  retirements  which 
some  of  the  orders  used  to  make  a  round  of  mundane  pleasures. 
In  the  course  of  her  travels  Lady  Jackson  visited  Alcobaca,  con¬ 
secrated  then  to  the  community  of  St.  Bernard.  The  internal 
arrangements  of  the  magnificent  Lusitanian  monastery  were  very 
much  of  a  contrast  to  those  of  the  more  famous  hospice  in  the 
high  Alps.  Beckford  had  been  hospitably  entertained  there  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Even  then  its  decline  had 
set  in  ;  the  number  of  the  brothers  had  been  reduced  by  one- 
half,  although  they  still  mustered  between  four  and  five  hundred. 
If  the  Church  in  Portugal  kept  learning  alive  -  it  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  modern  libraries  some  magnificent  collections 
of  books — it  certainly  did  its  best  for  the  art.  of  cookery. 
Beckford  describes  the  kitchen  at  Alcobaga  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  temple  of  gluttony  in  all  Europe.  It  was  a  superb  hall 
one  hundred  feet  long,  traversed  in  its  length  by  a  clear  flowing 
rivulet,  which  was  partitioned  off  into  so  many  reservoirs  where 
fishes  fattened  under  the  superintendence  of  the  cooks.  There 
were  fountains  for  washing  vegetables,  great  loads  of  game  and 
fruit,  long  lines  of  stoves,  “hillocks  of  wheaten  flour,  rocks  of 
sugar,  jars  of  the  purest  oil,”  &c.  Lying  so  near  the  valley  and 
vineyards  of  the  Douro,  the  cellars  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  kitchen.  The  monks  were  amateurs  of 
the  gayer  arts  as  well,  and,  as  Lady  Jackson  tells  us,  “  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  plays,  concerts,  and  dances.”  Certainly  these  votaries 
of  St.  Bernard  showed  no  fear  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil  they  had 
sworn  to  fight ;  for  they  took  good  care  to  provide  themselves 
with  plenty  of  temptations  to  triumph  over. 

Priestly  extravagances  of  this  kind,  with  the  contributions  they 
imposed  on  the  people,  and  Royal  magnificence  like  that  which  is 
said  to  have  lavished  millions  on  palace-buildiDg  and  gardening  in 
the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Mafra,  may  go  far  to  account  for  the 
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impoverishment  of  a  country  -which  had  been  losing  the  best  part 
of  the  energy  and  enterprise  that  long  gave  it  an  importance 
disproportioned  to  its  size.  Hut  of  late  years  Portugal  has  been 
bestirring  herself  again,  and  making  no  inconsiderable  progress. 
She  has  been  introducing  railways,  though  we  fancy  the 
roads  that  should  feed  them  are  still  in  many  instances  to  be 
made.  She  has  been  laying  herself  out  for  mimicipal  and  sani¬ 
tary  improvements,  especially  in  the  towns  where  she  is  brought 
most  in  contact  with  foreigners.  And  she  still  preserves  that 
almost  aggressive  spirit  of  independence  which  guarantees  her 
against  being  seduced  or  menaced  into  compromising  her  com¬ 
paratively  assured  prosperity  in  the  doubtful  fortunes  of  her  un¬ 
fortunate  neighbour.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  Lady  Jackson’s  book 
leaves  us  with  a  favourable  impression  of  the  conditions  and 
prospects  of  Fair  Lusitania;  while  for  itself  it  is  light  and 
pleasant  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  liberally  illustrated 
after  very  excellent  photographs. 


THE  UTRECHT  PSALTER.* 

IN  our  review  of  the  Deputy-Keeper’s  “  First  Report  on  the 
Utrecht  Psalter,”  we  observed  that  the  onus  probandi  rests 
with  those  who  assign  a  later  date  than  the  sixth  century  to 
the  document  (see  Saturday  Review,  April  26,  1873).  The 
highest  authorities  had  till  recently  always  spoken  of  it  as 
belonging  to  that  century  ;  and  if  the  handwriting  alone  had  been 
in  question,  probably  no  doubt  on  the  subject  would  ever  have  been 
suggested.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
other  considerations  besides  the  mere  character  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  which  may  contribute  to  the  decision  of  the  case.  The 
nature  and  texture  of  the  vellum,  the  style  of  illumination,  and 
in  this  particular  case  the  drawings  which  appear  on  nearly  every 
page  of  the  Psalter,  may,  and  in  fact  do,  supply  important  evidence  : 
ancl  iu  so  difficult  a  case,  where  the  most  expert  palaeographers  are 
at  issue,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  neglect  any  point,  however  in¬ 
significant  it  may  appear,  from  which  there  should  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  light  being  thrown  upon  the  subject.  By 
saying  then  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  with  the  assertors  of  the 
later  date,  we  are  only  alleging  what  they  themselves  will  cordially 
agree  to — that  authority  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  earlier  date  ; 
that,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  thing,  it  would  be  natural  to  fix  upon 
the  sixth  century,  though  the  disproof  of  that  date  may  possibly 
be  very  easy  and  very  complete. 

The  brief  Deports  made  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
showed  upon  the  whole  a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  part  of 

those  who  wrote  them,  and,  as  we  observed  in  our  notice  of 

them  (April  25,  1874),  some  of  those  whose  names  appear  in 

that  publication  are  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  and  their 

opinions  therefore  carry  with  them  great  weight,  and  are  entitled 
to  great  respect,  though  the  arguments  used  are  scanty.  Such 
matters  depend  a  great  deal  on  a  feeling  which  is  not  indeed  inde¬ 
pendent  of  reason,  but  which  scarcely  admits  of  having  its  full 
force  adequately  expressed  in  the  way  of  argument.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conclusion  derived  from  a 
number  of  particulars  may  seem  to  an  accomplished  judge  in¬ 
evitable,  though  the  nature  of  the  case  prevents  that  conclusion 
being  made  so  certain  to  persons  less  well  informed  on  the  subject- 
matter. 

But,  however  that  may  be.  a  reviewer,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  after  having  made  all  the  allowance  he  can  on  this  score,  is 
almost  bound  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  arguments  alleged, 
and  must  not  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  by  stating  his  own 
mere  feeling  on  the  subject.  We  may  at  once  dismiss  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  theological  prejudice  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  Museum 
Reports  should  have  appeared  under  the  wing  of  the  Dean  of 
W  estminster,  because  this  gives  them  an  appearance  which  we 
are  bound  to  say  is  not  borne  out  by  any  of  the  four  Reports  of 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Thompson,  Professor  Westwood,  or  the  Bodleian 
Librarian,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  that 
publication.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  is  known  to  dislike  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  we  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  his 
name  should  have  appeared  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  MS.  And  it  appears  now  that  the  Dean  is  not 
even  responsible  for  the  two  pages  prefixed  to  the  Report,  for  the 
blunders  of  which  Mr.  Bond  has  since  taken  upon  himself  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's  arguments  are  many  of 
them  adduced  against  his  adversaries  as  if  their  object  had  been 
to  disparage  the  antiquity  of  the  Creed  itself,  rather  than  that  of 
this  particular  copy  of  the  Creed ;  and  there  is  an  evident 
excuse  for  this  in  the  fact  of  the  Museum  Reports  appear¬ 
ing  under  the.  patronage  of  one  who  is  not  a  paleographer, 
and  whose  prejudice  against  the  Creed  is  well  known.  Neither, 
on  the  other  side,  was  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  at  all  desirous  of 
magnifying  the  importance  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  by  repre¬ 
senting- it  as  of  the  earliest  possible  date,  but,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
at  the  time  of  writing  his  first  Report,  his  prejudice  was  rather 
against  than  in  favour  of  the  present  use  of  the  Creed  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  controversy  is  evidently  not  yet  closed,  and  happily  theology 
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will  not  hereafter  in  all  probability  be  brought  into  the  arguments 
on  either  side,  for  one  doubt  at  least  seems  to  be  settled.  No  one, 
as  far  as  we  can  gather,  any  longer  believes  that  there  was  any  in¬ 
tention  of  forgery  in  the  copy,  granting  that  it  is  a  copy,  of  an 
older  MS.,  which  contains  the  Psalter,  the  Creed,  and  the  Canticles. 
Mr.  Foulkes  invented  a  theory  that  tbe  Creed  itself  was  a  forgery 
of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether,  since 
the  demolition  of  that  theory  by  Professor  Jones  of  St.  Beuno’s 
College  and  Mr.  Brewer,  he  still  has  any  followers,  or  indeed 
whether  he  retains  the  same  opinion  himself.  At  any  rate  it  is 
not  alleged  by  any  of  the  Reporters  that  the  beautiful  MS.  which 
is  under  debate  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  deception ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  .the  opinion  of  the  geiltlemen  who  have 
reported  on  the  subject,  it  appears  from  a  letter  published  by  Mr. 
Bond  in  the  Academy  of  August  8  that  he  regards  it  as  a  volume 
de  luxe,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  copied  from  an 
earlier  MS.,  which  it  perhaps  exactly  represents  line  for  line  and 
word  for  word.  If  this  be  so,  no  theology  is  required  to  show  from 
internal  evidence  what  is  the  date  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
question,  as  Sir  Thomas  Durt'us  Hardy  has  properly  put  the  matter, 
is  reduced  to  the  only  tenable  hypotheses  which  do  not  violate 
common  sense  and  probability.  Is  the  MS.  an  original,  or  a  literal 
copy  from  an  original  of  the  sixth  century  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  Psalter  having  been  copied  in  the  ninth  century  from  an  older 
MS.,  preserving  the  character  of  the  original,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  insertion  was  made  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  not  copied, 
but  executed  in  the  same  character  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  difference  in  the  style  of  writing  would 
have  somewhere  made  its  appearance.  And  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  hypothesis  may  be  deduced  from  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  the  two  kinds  of  (G),  the  one  with  a  point  and 
the  other  with  a  comma  as  in  the  word  yenitus,  iu  two  successive 
verses  of  the  Creed.  Both  these  forms  belong  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  appear  to  be  used  without  any  distinction  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  writer,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  scribe  not 
copying,  but  merely  imitating,  antique  writing  should  have  followed 
the  same  arbitrary  use.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  would 
have  confined  himself  to  the  one  form  which  was  easier  to  write  or 
with  which  he  was  even  more  familiar,  supposing  all  idea  of  forgery 
to  be  out  of  the  question.  Now  the  commonest  form  of  (G)  is  that 
with  the  comma,  and  it  appears  that  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  nearly 
the  same  proportion  is  observed  between  the  two  kinds  of  (G)  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Psalter — and  this  would  have  been  very  unlikely 
if  the  Psalter  had  been  copied,  and  the  Creed  only  written  in  an 
imitated  hand.  This  uniformity  of  caprice,  if  caprice  it  was, 
indicates  that  both  are  alike  either  original  or  both  copied  from 
an  exemplar,  and  is  against  the  supposition  of  one  part  being  exactly 
copied,  whilst  the  other  was  imitated  iu  the  best  way  possible. 
And  precisely  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  two 
forms  of  (Q)  which  are  used  throughout  the  MS. 

And  now  for  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  earlier  or 
later  date  of  the  MS.  We  profess  our  inability  to  decide  any¬ 
thing  as  regards  the  material  on  which  it  is  written.  We  can 
only  give  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Thompson  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Deputy  Keeper's  on  the  other.  The  two 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  speak  of  the  volume  as  being 
leathery  and  wanting  the  fine  surface  of  an  ancient  MS.,  and 
again  as  not  being  of  fine  texture,  and  bending  easily  under  its 
own  weight,  and  having  none  of  the  smooth  crispness  which  one 
looks  for  in  very  ancient  manuscripts.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy’s  opinion  is  that  it  is  of  a  delicate  and  uniform 
texture,  quite  different  from  that  containing  the  fragments  of  the 
Gospels  bound  up  in  the  same  volume,  and  from  the  vellum  gene¬ 
rally  used  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  succeeding  centuries.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  two  opinions  more  directly  contradic¬ 
tory  than  these.  And  we  shall  merely  observe  further  that  the  only 
judgment  we  can  pronounce  from  an  inspection  of  the  photographic 
copy  is  that  the  vellum -is  at  least  thin  enough  to  show  the  writing 
on  the  back  of  the  leaf  through  to  its  surface,  and  that  the  mark  of 
the  disputed  initial  (B)  of  the  first  leaf  shows  through  even  to  the 
back  of  the  third  leaf.  The  extreme  paucity  of  MSS.  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  added  to  these  two  conflicting  opinions,  deprives  the 
argument  of  those  who  on  this  score  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  MS. 
of  nearly  all  its  weight.  For,  in  saying  that  the  onus  probandi  rests 
with  those  who  assign  the  document  to  the  ninth  century,  we  have 
not  stated  the  full  force  of  the  case.  Though  the  MSS.  of  the 
sixth  century  are  extremely  rare,  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  of 
the  ninth,  and  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  not  a  single 
copy  of  an  earlier  MS.  executed  in  that  century  in  the  character 
used  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  In  our  previous  review  of  the  eight 
Reports  we  omitted  to  examine  in  detail  Mr.  Bond’s  argument 
for  the  more  modern  date.  We  now  recur  to  it,  and  to  the  reply 
made  by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records.  We  noticed  that 
the  initial  (B)  was  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  MS. ;  by 
which  it  was  meant  that,  whether  nearly  contemporaneous  with  it 
or  not,  it  was  put  on  after  the  volume  was  bound,  as  is  plainly 
proved  by  what  has  been  already  said  of  its  showing  through  the 
second  leaf  and  being  faintly  visible  on  the  third.  It  might, 
for  all  we  know,  have  been  added  long  afterwards,  there  being 
several  early  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  later  times  printed  books,  where 
the  initial  capitals  were  left  to  be  filled  in  by  another  hand,  and 
which  to  this  day  remain  incomplete.  But  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  in 
addition  to  this,  has  printed  two  copies  of  this  letter  each  from  a 
MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  and  so  far  confirms  the  opinion  which 
he  had  himself  formed,  in  conjunction  with  an  eminent  Irish 
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palaeographer,  that  “  the  letter  in  question  was  of  an  Irish  form,  of 
the  sixth  century  or  earlier”  (p.  27). 

As  regards  the  Rustic  characters  Mr.  Bond  says : — “  Instances 
can  be  produced  of  the  use  of  Rustic  capitals  even  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  MS.  so  late  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.”  The  one 
instance,  however,  which  is  adduced  is  the  Aratus  in  the  Harleian 
Collection,  No.  647,  in  which  the  Commentary  is  written  in 
Rustic  capitals,  whilst  the  text  is  in  a  handwriting  of  the  tenth 
century.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Deputy  Keeper’s 
opinion  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  Aratus,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Bond  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  case  when  he 
ventures  to  speak  of  “  instances  ”  in  the  plural,  especially  when  the 
single  instance  he  produces  is  that  of  only  part  of  a  MS.  produced 
in  this  character,  the  reason  being  that  it  was  copied  from  an  older 
MS.,  and  that  it  was  found  convenient  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the 
letters  “  within  figures  of  the  Constellations.”  Again,  surely,  the 
onus  probandi  rests  with  Mr.  Bond — namely,  to  show  cause  why 
the  whole  of  the  supposed  copy  from  a  MS.  of  the  sixth  century 
was  executed  in  so  elaborate  a  style  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  thing  is  possible,  but  it  has  to  be  shown  that  it  is  likely 
that  any  one  should  undertake  such  a  task,  and  for  what  purpose. 

Mr.  Bond  seems  to  suppose  that  the  drawings  as  well  as  the 
text  are  an  exact  copy  from  an  earlier  MS.,  and  that  this  is  a 
sufficient  account  of  the  tri-columnar  arrangement  of  the  text  as  well 
as  of  the  preservation  of  the  Rustic  character  ;  and  he  argues  that 
the  Rustic  capitals  are  not  genuine  characters  of  the  sixth  century 
from  their  weak  form  and  irregular  setting.  He  proceeds  to  say 
that  numerous  indications  of  late  work  are  revealed  in  almost 
■every  item  of  the  description  of  the  MS.  And  here  we  are  obliged 
to  sav  that  we  cannot  deal  with  general  allegations  of  this  kind, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  feeling,  and  not  of  argument,  unless 
Mr.  Bond  will  condescend  to  particulars  and  point  out  definite 
instances  of  the  weakness  and  irregularity  which  the  Deputy 
Keeper  seems  to  think  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  Rustic  Roman 
characters  as  distinguished  from  uncials.  Mr.  Thompson  makes 
another  statement  of  the  same  kind,  but  does  not  venture  on  any 
specific  illustration  of  his  general  charge — namely,  that  the  first 
impression  conveyed  to  the  eye  is  that  the  letters  are  those  of  a 
copyist  writiug  in  a  character  to  which  he  is  not  habitually  ac¬ 
customed  ;  and  he  adds  another  general  remark,  that  an  examination 
of  the  letters  in  detail  will  show  certain  deviations  from  original 
forms  which  would  not  be  found  in  genuine  writings.  Perhaps 
not.  But  where  is  the  evidence  for  these  genuine  writings  which 
may  be  relied  on,  and  which  are  the  letters,  and  where  are  they 
to  be  found?  It  is  certain  that  a  scribe  copying  would  have 
betrayed  himself  in  some  such  particulars  as  these.  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy  has  here  undoubtedly  the  better  of  the  argument, 
though  possibly  his  opponents  may  in  their  reply  produce  some 
evidence  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  better  which  opinion 
is  the  true  one.  Moreover  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  scribe  and  the  artist  were  working  together,  each  being  at 
times  ahead  of  the  other. 

Much  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  argument  is  directed  against  the 
supposition  of  the  MS.  being  a  forgery  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  appear 
that  that  hvpothesis  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Bond,  we  may  leave  un¬ 
noticed  all  such  passages  as  imply  or  allude  to  this  opinion,  which 
we  may  consider  to  be  already  quite  exploded. 

Mr.  Bond  has  noticed  the  three  different  forms  of  contraction. 
But  each  of  them,  as  it  appears,  does  duty  for  various  contracted 
syllables  ;  and  there  certainly  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  caprice 
about  adopting  them.  None  of  these  present  any  difficulty  to  the 
Deputy  Keeper,  who  observes  that  the  same  modes  of  contraction 
will  be  found  in  other  MSS.  of  the  same  early  date  which  he  claims 
for  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  The  case,  however,  is  different  with  another 
form  of  contraction,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  pages 
photographed  for  the  authorities  of  the  Museum.  There  the  word 
confundantur  is  written  confundant'',  and  this  and  fifteen  other  in¬ 
stances  of  the  same  contraction  being  used  for  the  final  syllable  ur 
induce  Mr.  Bond  to  say  that  the  frequent  .use  of  this  contraction 
is  alone  conclusive  evidence  of  the  late  date  of  the  Psalter. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  primd  facie 
a  very  strong  argument.  And  here  undoubtedly  the  onus  probandi 
is  shifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  and  those  who 
with  him  still  are  inclined  to  assign  the  MS.  to  the  sixth  century. 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  replies  that  he  lias  counted  the  number  of  times 
that  words  of  this  termination  occur  in  the  Psalter,  and  that  out  of 
425  instances  of  their  occurrence  sixteen  only  exhibit  the  con¬ 
traction,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  ink  plainly  shows  that  the 
abbreviative  mark  was  added  long  after  the  MS.  was  written,  pro¬ 
bably  at  the  time  when  the  musical  punctuation  was  added  (p.  34). 
And  here  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  notices  what  he  considers  an  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  authorities  of  the  Museum : —  • 

Surely  [he  says]  if  the  Utrecht  MS.  is  a  copy  in  the  ninth  century  from 
an  earlier  MS.,  that  earlier  MS.  must  have  had  the  same  abbreviations ; 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  quadrated  with  its  exemplar  so  as  to  lit  the 
drawings.  Another  inconsistency  arising  out  of  Mr.  Bond’s  assertion  is 
apparent.  After  careful  search  I  do  not  find  the  ur  abbreviation  even  once 
used  in  the  Canticles,  Creeds,  and  Apocryphal  Psalm.  The  very  few  times 
it  is  found  is  in  the  Psalms  only,  which  Mr.  Bond  and  his  followers  suppose 
may  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  How  then  do  they 
reconcile  their  statement  that  the  abbreviation  belongs  to  a  period  after  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  with  their  supposition  that  the  Psalter  itself  may 
be  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  one  way  out  of  this  argument  which  seems  so 
conclusive.  The  MS.  may  not  have  been  copied  line  for  line,  in 
which  case  the  copyist  might  in  some  instances  have  varied  from 
his  exemplar,  and,  writing  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  have  either  | 


purposely  varied  from  the  copy,  or,  having  made  a  mistake,  rectified 
it  by  using  a  style  of  contraction  not  in  use  in  the  sixth  century. 
If  he  purposely  varied,  some  good  reason  ought  to  be  shown  for 
such  variation,  which  is  certainly  a  very  unnatural  supposition. 
If  he  made  a  mistake  and  corrected  it  in  this  way,  the  hypothesis  is 
not  more  violent  than  Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  suggestion  that  the 
original  scribe  in  the  sixth  century  made  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was 
rectified  long  afterwards  by  some  corrector — who,  he  says,  wrote  in 
ink  of  a  different  colour.  As  far  as  the  passage  in  the  96th  Psalm 
goes,  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  have  written  in  the  line  Con¬ 
fundantur  onvies  qui  ad,  for  the  next  line  extends  to  a  space  longer 
than  this  by  two  letters.  Whichever  scribe  it  was  who  wrote 
Confundant  omnes  qui  ad  in  all  probability  made  a  mistake,  and 
mistakes  abound  throughout  the  MS. ;  and  the  question  arises  who 
corrected  it.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  is  of  opinion  that  these  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  ur  were  added  long  after  the  MS.  was  written,  as  the 
colour  of  the  ink  plainly'  shows,  perhaps  at  the  time  when  the 
musical  punctuation  was  added.  This  difference  of  colour,  which 
is  palpable  enough  in  the  punctuation,  is  very  difficult  to  see  in 
the  particular  instance  we  are  referring  to,  and,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  is  distinguishable  in  very  few  of  the  seventeen  instances, 
for  that  is  the  number  which  we  have  counted,  of  ur  final  con¬ 
tracted.  One  of  these,  however,  has  perhaps  been  purposely  omitted 
by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  because  the  contracting 
mark  in  the  word  frustrabitur  on  p.  75  is  somewhat  different  in 
shape  from  that  of  the  other  sixteen.  The  Deputy  Keeper  also 
instances  the  word  anim  being  left  for  animam  and  erim  for 
erimus.  A  parallel  instance  to  the  latter  exists  in  the  splendid 
fragment  of  Virgil  where  the  word  vocib  was  left  for  vocibus,  but 
in  this  case  there  has  been  no  corrector  of  another  generation  to 
add  the  (’)  in  place  of  the  syllable  us. 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  punctuation,  and  here  any 
one  who  has  eyes  can  judge  for  himself  whether  Mr.  Thompson  is 
correct  in  saying  that  it  is  contemporaneous  with  the  writing,  the 
colour  of  the  ink  being  the  same,  or  whether  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Records  is  right  in  asserting  that  it  is  a  subsequent 
addition,  because  the  colour  of  the  ink  is  paler.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  most  cases  the  distinction  is  very 
marked  indeed.  For  other  considerations  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  “  Further  Report  ”  and  its  two  appen¬ 
dices,  the  second  of  which  is  especially  interesting.  Of  the  first 
we  shall  only  say  that  its  subject  is  the  concurrence  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  palceographical  arguments  as  treated  in  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Jenkins  to  the  Deputy  Keeper,  and  that  we  wish 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  paid  more  attention  to  his  Greek  accents,  the 
mistakes  in  which  are  a  great  blot  on  these  handsome  pages.  The 
second  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard  Payne,  in  which  he  shows 
reasons  for  assigning  the  drawings  to  Alexandria  as  their  place, 
and  to  the  sixth  century  as  the  period  of  execution.  To  conclude, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  are 
called  upon  to  reply  to  this  elaborate,  and  to  us  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory,  argument  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

OUR  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  M.  Armand  Baschet, 
already  favourably  known  by  his  learned  histories  of  Venetian 
diplomacy,  recently  published  a  most  interesting  account  of  St.- 
Simon’s  manuscript  collections,  and  gave  us,  so  to  speak,  a 
glimpse  of  the  treasures  buried  far  from  the  vulgar  eye  in 
the  French  Foreign  Office.  The  handsome  octavo  we  have  now 
to  announce*  is  a  continuationjpf  the  same  subject.  M.  Baschet 
begins  by  tracing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  different  collections  of 
State  papers  scattered  here  and  there ;  he  then  shows  how  they 
were  brought  together,  classified,  and  arranged,  and  he  gives  the 
history  of  tie  eminent  men  who,  under  the  various  Governments 
which  have  ruled  since  1710,  have  been  successively  appointed  to 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  State  papers.  The  list,  beginning  with 
Jean-Baptiste  Colbert,  Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  ending  with  M. 
Prosper  Faugere,  includes  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
in  French  history ;  and  it  affords  M.  Baschet  an  opportunity  of 
relating  minutelv  the  incidents  connected  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Duke  Decazes  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  depot  des 
archives.  Two  portraits  illustrate  this  excellent  volume,  which 
only  needs  an  alphabetical  index. 

the  correspondence  between  the  Countess  de  Sabran  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Boutfiersf,  edited  by  MM.  de  Magnieu  and  Henri 
Prat,  is  another  publication  of  solid  value.  Comprising  as  it  does  the 
ten  years  from  1778  to  1788,  it  adds  many  curious  details  to  what 
we  already  knew  about  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  it  derives  from  the  noble  character  and  genuine  feeling  of 
Mine,  de  Sabran  an  interest  with  which  Horace  Walpole’s  friend, 
the  Marchioness  du  Deffand,  fails  to  inspire  us.  It  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  heroine  of  this  book  to  have  tamed,  trans¬ 
formed,  and  almost  converted,  a  man  like  Boufflers ;  and  when  we 
see  the  wild  Abbe,  afterwards  Chevalier,  seriously  lamenting  over 
his  legeretes  de  jeunesse  under  the  magic  influence  of  Mine,  de 
Sabran,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  ladies  who  moved 
in  fashionable  life  a  hundred  years  ago  were  not  the  frail  creatures 
that  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  loves  to  describe.  The  notes  on  Mme.  de 

*  Histoiredu  depot  des  archives  des  affaires  etrangeres.  Par  M.  Armand 
Baschet.  Paris  :  Plon. 

4  Correspondence  inidite  de  la  comtesse  de  Sabran  et  du  chevalier  dt 
BouJJlers.  Publie'e  par  E.  de  Magnieu  et  Henri  Prat.  Paris  :  Plon. 
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Lamotte,  Cagliostro,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  &c.,  will  be  found 
interesting,  and  the  portrait  of  the  Countess  de  Sabran,  etched  from 
the  original  painted  by  Mine.  Vigee  Lebrun,  forms  an  appropriate 
frontispiece. 

M.  Ch.  Merruau  has  added  his  share  to  the  ever  growing  library 
of  contemporary  memoirs  by  his  Souvenirs  de  l  Hotel  de  J  illc  de 
Paris* * * §  For  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  was  actively  mixed  up 
with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
French  capital,  and  those  who  know  the  important  part  played 
by  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  all  political  revolutions  from  the  time  of 
the  League  downwards  will  be  prepared  to  find  the  events  from 
1848  to  °the  Coup  d'etat  amply  illustrated  in  the  present  volume. 
The  history  of  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville  is  the  history  not  only 
of  municipal  administrations  and  improvements,  but  of  revolutions, 
barricades,  and  political  strife ;  and  all  these  elements  find  their 
due  places  in  a  book  which  combines  the  accuracy  of  official 
statements  with  amusing  anecdotes  bearing  upon  recent  events. 
When  we  remember  that  the  heroes  of  the  Commune  during  the 
last  few  hours  of  their  reign  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
documents  preserved  at  the  Hotel  de  V  ille,  we  shall  appreciate  still 
more  the  value  of  M.  Merruau’s  interesting  volume,  which  has 
been  compiled  chiefly  from  notes  jotted  down  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  "We  may  as  well  mention  that  the  late  feecretary- 
General  of  the  Seine  Prefecture  is  a  decided  Bonapartist,  and  that 
many  of  his  readers  may  be  expected  to  dissent  from  his  view  of 
the  Coup  d'etat. 

M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges’  remarkable  work  on  La  cite  antique 
immediately  procured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  learned  his¬ 
torian  and  a  philosophic  thinker.  He  now  deals  with  the 
political  institutions  of  old  Francef,  and  endeavours  to  trace 
them  to  their  origin.  As  M.  de  Coulanges  remarks,  feudal  laws 
and  the  entire  scheme  of  mediaeval  society  seem  so  directly  opposite 
to  the  system  amidst  which  we  live  that  we  are  apt  to  look  upon 
them  as  an  arbitrary  state  of  things  imposed  by  violence.  A  close 
inspection,  however,  of  the  documents  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  middle  ages  will  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion. 
Feudal  institutions  were  the  result  of  a  slow,  gradual,  and  re¬ 
gular  growth ;  they  represented  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
generations  which  saw  them  flourish  ;  they  were  in  accordance 
with  their  ideas  and  their  material  interests.  M.  de  Coulanges 
takes  for  his  starting-point  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
and  he  sees  in  that  event  the  germs  of  feudalism.  The 
volume  which  he  has  just  published  is  divided  into  four 
books,  treating  respectively — (i)  of  the  Roman  Conquest;  (2) 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  viewed  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
annexed  provinces ;  (3)  of  the  German  invasion ;  (4)  of  the 
Merovingian  Kingdom.  The  reading  which  so  exhaustive  a  work 
implies  must  have  been  enormous,  and  the  substantial  value  of 
the  book  is  further  enhanced  by  the  attractions  of  a  clear  and 
picturesque  style.  The  part  now  before  us  contains  only  intro¬ 
ductory  matter  ;  Volume  II.,  embracing  a  detailed  account  of  the 
feudal  system,  is  announced  for  immediate  publication. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis  has  lately  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  writers ;  we  have  noticed  in  a  previous  article 
the  edition  of  Joinville’s  Memoirs  edited  by  M.  Natalis  de  "Waillv  ; 
M.  Felix  Faure’s  Histoire  de  Saint-Louis  was  likewise  examined 
shortly  after  its  publication ;  and  now  we  have  to  say  a  few  words 
about  M.  Henri  Wallon’s  two  octavos.  {  This  gentleman  is  no 
literary  novice ;  his  Histoire  de  I'esclavat/e  dans  I’antiquite,  now 
out  of  print,  his  Jeanne  d' Arc,  his  remarkable  monograph  on  King 
Richard  II.,  and  his  articles  on  the  French  Revolution,  had  already 
secured  to  him  a  high  place  amongst  historians  of  the  Liberal-Con¬ 
servative  school ;  the  monument  he  has  recently  raised  to  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  kings  is  equally  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
and  deserves  to  be  closely  studied.  The  introduction  gives  a  clear 
accoimt  of  the  state  of  France  at  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.,  and  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  feudal  divisions  of  the  country  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  which  Saint  Louis  was  obliged  to  make  with 
the  view  of  re-establishing  and  strengthening  the  royal  authority. 
Then  comes  an  enumeration  of  the  various  sources  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  and  which  have  supplied  M.  Wallon  with  the  materials 
for  his  work.  The  first  volume  ends  at  the  moment  when  the 
Crusaders  return  from  Palestine.  In  his  minute  and  animated 
sketch  of  the  expedition  our  author  has  made  equal  use  of  Christian 
and  of  Oriental  sources,  and  he  quotes  Abulfeda  as  well  as 
Guillaume  de  Nangis  and  Lcs  Grandes  Chroniqucs  de  France.  The 
greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  by  the  history  of 
Louis  IX.’s  government  at  home,  and  by  a  description  of  French 
society,  including  of  course  an  elaborate  description  of  the  feudal 
system.  Finance,  military  organization,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
come  in  successively  for  their  share  of  notice,  and  the  last  two 
chapters  of  the  work  contain  an  interesting  history  of  the  King’s 
foreign  relations,  his  crusade  in  Africa,  and  his  death.  Here 
again  we  regret  not  to  find  an  alphabetical  index,  which  in  a 
work  full  of  facts  and  of  proper  names  should  be  regarded  as 
indispensable. 

M.  Paul  Devaux  has  just  published  a  volume  of  historical  essays 
including  both  ancient  and  modern  society.  §  It  is  a  book  of 
considerable  pretensions,  and  bears  evidence  of  much  thought. 

*  Souvenirs  de  V Hotel  de  Ville  de  Paris.  Par  M.  Ch.  Merruau.  Paris  : 

Plon. 

f  Histoire  des  institutions  politiques  de  Vancienne  France.  Par  Fustel  de 
Coulanges.  ire  partie.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

4  Saint-Louis  et  sun  temps.  Par  H.  Wallon.  Paris  and  London: 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

§  Etudes  politiques  snr  Vhistoire  ancienne  et  moderne.  Par  Paul  Devaux. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


M.  Devaux  observes  that  war  is  always  followed  by  certain  politi¬ 
cal  consequences  entirely  distinct  from  the  immediate  results  of 
victory  or  defeat.  The  influence  of  war  modifies  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  their  institutions,  and  the  attitude 
of  parties  during  a  period  of  greater  or  less  duration,  and  it  is 
counterbalanced,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  corresponding  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  a  state  of  peace.  According  to  M.  Devaux,  war 
has  a  certain  binding  quality,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  peace  acts 
as  a  kind  of  solvent ;  a  common  danger  unites-nations  against  the 
enemy  who  threatens  their  political  existence ;  quiet  brings  out 
the  elements  of  selfishness,  and  weakens  national  feeling.  The  first 
essay  in  the  book  before  us  is  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  this  position 
from  facts  supplied  by  general  history ;  Egypt,  India,  Palestine, 
Sparta,  Athens,  France,"  England,  and  Germany  are  treated  of 
separately  in  subsequent  disquisitions;  Rome  is  reserved  for  a 
distinct  volume.  M.  Devaux  writes  in  a  calm,  dispassionate 
style,  and  his  work,  apart  from  the  particular  theory  which  it  is 
intended  to  support,  is  interesting  as  a  sketch  of  history  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

M.  Carre’s  work  likewise  is  a  general  history,  but  is  limited  to 
Eastern  civilization  *,  and  therefore  goes  much  more  into  detail  than 
was  possible  for  M.  Devaux.  The  array  of  authorities  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  is  somewhat  formidable,  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  M.  Carre  has  made  good  use  of  them.  He 
need  not  have  apologised  for  the  numerous  quotations  he  gives  in 
his  foot-notes ;  in  such  a  work  references  to  authorities  and  occa¬ 
sional  extracts  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  history  of  Egyptian  and  Chinese  civilization; 
Hindustan,  Persian,  and  Chaldean  fill  up  the  second.  In  his 
preface  M.  Carre  frankly  acknowledges  that  on  certain  points  he 
dissents  from  opinions  which  are  generally  accepted  by  competent 
writers ;  thus  he  differs  from  Champollion  in  refusing  to  believe 
in  the  monotheism  of  the  Egyptians,  and  he  endeavours  to 
refute  a  view  of  M.  Oppert  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  Whether  M.  Carre’s  criticisms  are  correct  or  not  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  decide ;  at  any  rate  they  are  modestly  expressed 
and  deserve  to  be  weighed. 

M.  Charles  Clement  continues  with  unabated  success  his  studies 
of  modern  French  painters ;  after  having  given  us  monographs  of 
Prud’hon  and  Gericault,  he  now  devotes  a  volume  to  Leopold 
Robert. t  In  the  case  of  this  distinguished  artist  there  already 
existed  two  valuable  sources  of  information,  the  notice  published 
in  1838  by  M.  Delecluze,  and  the  more  ambitious  work  of  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches.  M.  Clement,  however,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  access  to  numerous  letters  which  Leopold 
Robert  addressed  at  various  times  to  his  brother  Aurele,  and  to 
M.  de  Meuron,  the  well-known  Swiss  landscape-painter  ;  and  with 
the  help  of  these  documents  he  has  composed  a  biography  which 
will  be  found  interesting  even  by  readers  acquainted  with  the  two 
other  works  we  have  mentioned.  M.  Clement  quotes  largely  from 
the  correspondence  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  letters  submitted 
to  the  reader  illustrate  in  the  most  touching  way  the  character  of 
a  man  whose  tragic  end  caused  much  surprise  and  sorrow. 

The  book  lately  published  by  M.  Mailfer  X  is  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  larger  work  in  which  the  author  had  examined  the 
progress  and  development  of  democracy.  After  having  exhibited 
democracy  as  the  most  continuous,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most 
persevering  fact  which  history  can  boast  of,  M.  Mailfer  now  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  what  are  the  natural  results  of  that  fact,  and  how 
both  France  and  Europe  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  He  accepts 
democracy  as  the  natural  evolution  of  history,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  political  progress ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  shows  the  absurdity 
of  building  the  society  of  the  future  on  the  lines  of  atheism,  and 
of  setting  up  the  human  will  as  the  criterion  of  right.  After  what 
he  calls  “  Gregorism  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  Papacy  manifesting  itself 
in  its  fullest  expression — comes  Erastianism,  to  which  succeeded 
the  negative  philosophy  which  seems  to  be  triumphing  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  Many  people  appear  to  be  surprised  that  the  French  re¬ 
volutionists  should  not  have  founded  anything  ;  the  reason  of  this 
failure,  says  M.  Mailfer,  is  not  far  to  seek ;  every  system  supposes 
a  principle,  true  or  false,  forming  the  keystone  of  the  edifice,  and 
the  bond  which  connects  together  all  the  different  parts  of  that 
edifice.  This  principle,  this  bond  of  union,  is  the  religious  idea, 
from  which  the  moral  law  is  derived.  Now  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  repudiated  religion  ;  consequently  it  placed  the  moral  law  at 
the  caprice  of  every  individual  member  of  the  body  politic,  thus 
sowing  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  instead  of  creating  a  system.  This 
striking  characteristic  makes,  according  to  M.  Mailfer,  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  French  revolutionists ;  the  former  were 
guided  by  a  religious  principle,  and  accordingly  were  able  to  found 
a  system ;  the  latter  had  no  principle  to  go  upon,  and  built  upon 
the  sand.  The  truth  of  the  view  maintained  by  M.  Mailfer  finds 
confirmation  in  the  efforts  which  Auguste  Comte  and  his  disciples 
made  to  establish  what  is  called  the  religion  of  humanity  ;  they  re¬ 
cognized  that  society  requires  some  axiom  as  a  starting  point. 
We  cannot  stop  to  examine  M.  Mailfer’s  suggestive  chapters  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  on  the  reforms  which  should  be 
introduced  into  various  branches  of  legislation  ;  we  will  merely  say 
that  very  few  writers  have  more  clearly  and  forcibly  exhibited  the 
weak  points  of  modern  democracy. 

M.  Edgar  Quinet,  on  the  contrary  §,  is  a  revolutionary  optimist. 

*  L’ancien  Orient.  Par  Leon  Carre.  Paris:  Levy. 

f  Leopold  Robert,  d'aprcs  sa  correspondance.  Par  Charles  Cle'ment. 
Paris :  Didier. 

J  De  la  democratic  en  Europe.  Par  H.  C.  Mailfer.  Paris:  Guillauniin. 

§  L'esprit  nouveau.  Par  M.  Edgar  Quinet.  Paris  :  Dentu. 
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The  French  Republic,  if  we  may  believe  him,  has  at  any  rate  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  but  it  must  be  developed  and 
carried  on  according  to  laws  which  the  Extreme  Left  would  not, 
we  think,  adopt  in  their  entirety.  Like  M.  Louis  Blanc,  M. 
Quinet  is  too  much  of  a  doctrinaire,  and  his  views  will  not  always 
bear  the  test  of  criticism.  I  lis  recent  work,  however,  deserves  to 
be  attentively  read,  and  it  bears  traces  of  that  imaginative 
power  which  is  shown  in  all  his  writings.  Politics,  history, 
literature,  metaphysics — on  all  these  subjects  he  has  ideas  which 
are  sometimes  true,  always  interesting  and  original.  II  is  great 
quality  is  hope — hope  in  the  future  of  France  and  the  prosperous 
destinies  of  mankind.  “  Sursum  corda  ”  would  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  motto  for  IJ  esprit  nouveau. 

When  we  read  the  voluminous  History  of  Rollin,  aud  other 
works  of  the  same  kind  which  were  published  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  wo  at  once  see  the  extent  of  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  knowledge  of  antiquity.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  history  of  Eastern  civilization.  In  former 
days  the  Greek  writers,  such  as  Herodotus,  had  supplied  us 
with  all  we  knew  about  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chal¬ 
et  aeans,  and  the  details  given  by  those  writers  had  come  down  to 
us  clothed  in  the  rhetorical  verbiage  of  translators  and  compilers. 
Now  the  case  is  totally  different,  and  the  elaborate  work  of  M.  Carre, 
noticed  above,  may  serve  to  show  what  we  owe  to  recent 
explorers,  to  the  critical  acumen  of  modern  philology  aud  archae¬ 
ology.  The  annals  of  Upper  Asia  can  now  speak  for  themselves, 
and  the  cuneiform  texts  tell  us  what  was  the  social  life  and 
political  condition  of  the  people  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  As  M.  Menant  observes  * * * §,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  ascertain  whether  the  traditions  which  we 
had  been  taught  to  accept  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Xeno¬ 
phon  are  trustworthy  or  not.  Last  year,  in  a  work  noticed  by 
us  at  the  time,  M.  Menant  contrived  to  give  us  in  one  volume 
the  whole  collection  of  original  documents  hitherto  discovered  and 
translated  as  to  the  history  of  Assyria ;  the  present  octavo,  compiled 
on  a  similar  plan,  is  devoted  to  the  annals  of  Babylon  and  Chaldtea. 
It  presented  peculiar  difficulties,  because  the  texts  referring  to  the 
Chaldsean  monarchs  are  almost  exclusively  architectonic.,  and 
are  always  disappointingly  brief;  the  long  narratives  in  which 
the  kings  of  Assyria  relate  the  history  of  their  campaigns  have  no 
counterpart  here,  and  we  are  often  reduced  merely  to  register 
lists  of  proper  names.  M.  Menant,  however,  has  turned  to  good 
purpose  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  his  new  work  sup¬ 
plements  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  previous  one.  It  is 
divided  into  six  parts,  corresponding  respectively  with  (i)  the 
legendary  epoch,  (2)  the  times  when  Ghaldtea  was  not  yet  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  people  who  subsequently  gave  it  all  its  glory,  (3)  the 
first  Chaldaean  empire,  (4)  the  struggle  between  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Ohaldreans  till  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  (5)  the  great  empire  of 
Chaldrea  till  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  (6)  the  period  of  decay  and 
the  Macedonian  conquest.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
texts  collected  by  M.  Menant  are  simply  left  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  he  has  elucidated  them  by  a  variety  of  essays  and 
commentaries ;  he  has  profitably  consulted  the  works  of  classical 
historians,  and  added,  from  various  sources,  lists  of  kings,  which 
can  thus  be  studied  simultaneously  with  the  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Six  plans  or  maps  complete  the  volume. 

M.  Lemerre,  after  having  published  an  excellent  history  of 
French  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Renaissance, 
now  gives  us  a  companion  volume  f  in  the  shape  of  an  antho¬ 
logy  or  collection  of  extracts  borrowed  from  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  prose  writers.  The  volume  begins  with  a  short  his¬ 
torical  introduction  on  the  French  language,  and  each  author 
who  has  contributed  to  enrich  the  anthology  is  described  in  a  bio¬ 
graphical  notice.  Grammatical  and  historical  explanations  are 
subjoined  whenever  necessary ;  and  a  collection  of  poetical  gems 
is  announced. 

The  same  publisher  presents  us  with  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare’s 
dramatic  works,  translated  into  French  prose  by  M.  Francis  Victor 
Hugo,  j  The  undertaking  was  a  perilous  one,  requiring  both  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  own  language  and  also  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  first  volume 
(which  contains  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream),  M.  Hugo  is  in  many 
respects  well  qualified  for  the  task,  although  his  very  legitimate 
horror  of  a  peu  pres  leads  him  sometimes  into  expressions  which 
sound  strange  to  an  ear  hitherto  familiar  only  with  Letourneur’s 
paraphrastic  version.  The  preface  added  by  M.  Victor  Hugo  well 
explains  the  state  of  what  may  be  called  the  Shakspeare  question 
in  France,  and  it  is  amusing  nowadays  to  read  the  rabid  invectives 
»f  Voltaire  against  the  author  of  Samlet.  We  must  remember, 
however,  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  remarks,  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  infection  of  French  taste,  crossing  the  Channel,  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  damaging  Shakspeare's  reputation  in  his  own  country, 
and  that  George  III.  tallied  of  the  “sad  stuff”  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  a  poet  who  was  the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  ages  and 
all  countries. 

M.  Auguste  Lepage§  begins  by  protesting  against  the  calumnious 

*  Babylone  et  la  Chaldee.  Par  M.  Joachim  Menant.  Paris :  Maison- 
neuve. 

t  Anthologie  des  prosatcurs  franco!  s  depnis  le  NIB  siecle  jusqu’u  nos 
jours.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

J  CEuvrcs  completes  de  Shakespeare.  Traduitcs  par  Frangois  Victor  Hugo. 
Vol.  I.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

§  Les  cafes  politiques  et  lilteraires  de  Paris.  Par  A.  Lepage.  Paris : 

Dentu. 


idea  which  represents  the  Paris  journalists  as  spending  their  lives 
in  the  cafes,  and  as  writing  their  articles  between  two  demi-tasses. 
If  we  may  believe  him,  the  atmosphere  of  these  places  is 
essentially  repugnant  to  your  true  newspaper  writer,  and  it  is  only 
penny-a-liners  and  declasses  scribblers  who,  under  the  influence  of 
bitters  and  “  Londres  ”  declaim  against  ever}'  Government  that  is 
guilty  of  neglecting  their  titles  to  social  position,  money,  and  digni¬ 
ties.  Whether  this  apology  for  modern  journalism  is  true  or  false 
we  shall  not  stop  to  examine.  We  will  only  say  that  AL 
Lepage’s  descriptions  of  the  various  Paris  cafes,  enlivened  by 
anecdotes  of  literary  and  political  characters,  are  highly  amusing. 

About  the  year  1850  a  few  clever  writers  created,  or  rather 
revived,  in  French  literature  a  taste  for  realism.  M.  Henry  Murgei 
and  M.  Ohampfleury  were  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  Its 
starting-point  was  a  praiseworthy  reaction  against  the  empty 
verbiage  of  the  self-styled  litterateurs  who  pretended  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  M.  Victor  Hugo.  The  realistic  school  has  ended  in 
producing  the  revolting  novels  of  M.  Zola  and  M.  Belot,  just  as 
romanticism  pure  and  simple  found  its  latest  exponents  in  M. 
Petrus  Borel  and  M.  Frederic  Gaillardet ;  but  the  folly  of  the 
disciples  must  not  make  us  unjust  towards  the  masters; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  we  recommend  to  our  readers  Lcs 
aventures  de  Mademoiselle  Mariette.* 

We  spoke  just  now  of  the  difficulties  which  a  Frenchman  has 
to  encounter  when  he  translates  from  English  into  his  own 
language  ;  an  Englishman  grappling  with  the  same  task  is  surely 
more  wonderful  still,  and  even  if  his  attempt  is  but  moderately 
successful,  he  deserves  no  small  amount  of  praise.  Mr.  Roberts  has 
published  a  metrical  version  of  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  11 
Penseroso  t  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  characterize  as  “  mode¬ 
rately  successful.”-  It  is  very  good,  and  shows  on  the  part  of 
the  author  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  mechanism  of 
French  poetry. 

*  Les  aventures  de  Mademoiselle  Mariette.  Par  Ckampfleury.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

f  Milton's  V  Allegro  and  il  Penseroso.  Translated  into  French  by  John 
Roberts.  London  :  Harrison. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  toe  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TV/TUSIOAL  UNION.— THIRTY-FIRST  SEASON.  To 

AtA  commence  Tuesday,  April  13.  Members  to  send  Nominations,  with  Name  aud 
Address,  and  to  Pay  their  Subscription,  before  Easter,  by  Cheque.  The  Record  of  1871  will  lie 
published  next  week.  Members  declining  their  Subscription  to  notify  the  same  in  writing  to 
[Professor  Ella.  Director,  before  March. 

rjMIE  ROLL  GALL. 


THE  ROLL  CALL,  by  Miss  THOMPSON.— Tbe  Public 

EXHIBITION  of  this  PICTURE  will  COMMENCE  on  Wednesday.  February  17, at 
the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  168  New  Bond  Street,  and  will  continue  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  The  Private  View  will  take  place  tbe  two  previous  days.  That  portion  of 
the  Gallery  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  “  Roll  Call  ’’will  be  devoted  to  the  Exhibition  of  a 
Collection  of  first-class  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  living  and  deceased  Artists  for  the  purposes 
of  Sale. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ATTACK  ON  ENGLAND. 

THE  insolent  attack  on  the  English  nation  and  Govern¬ 
ment  published  by  the  Russian  organ  at  Brussels 
affords  the  most  recent  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  official  journalism  of  absolute  Governments.  Diplomatic 
communications  are  subject  to  certain  restraints  of  decency, 
and  even  when  a  free  press  indulges  in  violent  language, 
the  writers  are  private  and  irresponsible  persons.  When 
a  despotic  Government  thinks  it  expedient  to  insult  a 
Power  with  which  it  happens  to  be  dissatisfied,  the  object 
is  effectually  obtained  by  an  attack  in  a  newspaper. 
Napoleon  was  the  author  of  the  practice,  as  of  many  other 
encroachments  on  national  independence.  As  long  as  he 
controlled  the  Continent  his  incessant  vituperation  of 
England  falsified  .current  history  with  an  effect  which 
is  not  yet  wholly  exhausted.  The  Russian  mouth¬ 
piece  at  Brussels  would  seventy  years  ago  have  been 
worthily  employed  as  a  contributor  to  the  Moniteur. 
It  is  happily  impossible  for  the  enemies  of  England 
and  of  freedom  to  acquire  in  the  present  day  a 
monopoly  of  public  attention ;  but  Russian  politicians 
may  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  incessant  abuse  of 
English  policy  which  is  encouraged  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  is  of  course  probable  that  the  charges 
which  are  from  time  to  time  preferred  may  not  be  drawn 
up  in  detail  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
enough  for  subordinate  agents  to  know  that  attacks  on 
the  English  Government  will  be  welcome  in  high  quarters. 
I11  the  present  instance  the  Brussels  Nord  has  been  chosen 
as  the  vehicle  of  an  invective  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  thought  to  betray  its  origin  too  clearly  if  it  had  been 
published  in  the  semi-official  papers  of  St.  Petersburg  or 
Moscow.  It  seems  that  Lord  Derby’s  refusal  to  take  part 
in  the  Conference  was  not  a  mistake  in  policy,  but  a 
wicked  act;  and  it  may  be  added  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  accurately  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  have  within  a  few  days  become  by  unanimous 
approval  accomplices  in  the  crime.  The  motives  attributed 
to  England  are  somewhat  incoherently  explained.  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  Lord  Derby’s  purpose  to  call  attention 
to  “  the  utter  impotence  of  England  in  Continental 
“  warfare.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  has  been  thought 
prudent  to  avoid  obligations  which  might  possibly  have 
interfered  with  the  use  of  the  maritime  resources  of  the 
country.  When  one  Government  cannot  courteously  decline 
a  novel  proposal  of  another  Power  without  immediately 
becoming  subject  to  insult  and  menace,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  weaken  any  legitimate  power  of  defence. 

The  English  Government  is  accused  of  “  regarding  with 
“  doubt  and  suspicion,  notwithstanding  all  evidence  to  the 
••  contrary,  the  suggestions  of  a  great  Power  animated  with 
“  noble  and  humane  intentions.”  Lord  Derby  has  never 
denied,  and  in  his  recent  despatch  he  has  courteously  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  proposal  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  may 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  suggested  by  humane  inten¬ 
tions  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  may 
tend  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  war  without  producing 
any  collateral  effect,  England  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
assenting^  to  any  rules  which  may  be  adopted.  As  the 
project  of  the  Russian  Government  was  fully  disclosed  at 
Brussels,  it  is  absurd  to  affect  a  belief  that  there  are  any 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be 
considered  at  St.  Petersburg.  Prince  Gortchakoff  assented, 
as  Lord  Derby  reminds  him,  to  the  limitation  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  military  operations  on  land.  His  acquiescence 
in  the  English  demand  was  illusory  if  it  was  intended 
that  subjects  excluded  from  deliberation  at '  Brussels  were 


to  be  debated  in  correspondence  or  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Unless  the  writer  in  the  Nord  has  exceeded  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  his  angry  reference  to  the  maritime  doctrines 
maintained  by  England  would  alone  prove  that  Lord 
Derby’s  suspicions  are  well  founded.  The  wish  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  million  of  soldiers  to  cripple  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  sailors  is  both  intelligible  and  consistent  with 
Russian  traditions ;  but  it  is  not  extraordinarily  humane 
or  generous.  If  Lord  Derby'  had  summoned  a  Conference 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  by  common  agreement  the 
magnitude  of  standing  armies,  his  proposal  would  have 
tended  more  effectually  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war  than 
any  resolution  which  was  discussed  at  Brussels  ;  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Russian  and  German  Govern¬ 
ments  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  wicked  act  of  re¬ 
garding  with  doubt  and  suspicion  the  humanity  and 
generosity  of  England. 

The  irritation  which  has  found  rude  expression  in  the 
Brussels  paper  has  perhaps  been  immediately  caused  by 
the  rumour  that  the  secondary  States  of  Europe  are  likely 
to  follow  the  example  of  England.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  may  fear  to  give  offence  to  Russia,  or  that  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Conference  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition 
of  the  Russian  recognition  of  Alfonso  XII.  as  Kino-  0f 
Spain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
'  Switzerland  really  feel  the  repugnance  to  a  change  of  inter¬ 
national  law  which  they  plainly  indicated  at  Brussels.  If 
for  reasons  of  expediency  they  think  fit  to  send  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  St.  Petersburg,  their  conduct  ought  not  to  be 
harshly  criticized.  England  is  happily,  notwithstanding 
the  affected  contempt  of  hack  political  writers,  not  yet 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting  under  foreign  dictation. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  France,  having  recently 
experienced  an  invasion,  would  be  disinclined  to  re¬ 
strict  the  right  of  national  defence  ;  but  the  Government 
perhaps  fears  to  alienate  a  possible  ally,  and  the  army  has 
not  yet  renounced  the  hope  of  invading  the  territory  of  an 
enemy  in  turn.  Whether  or  not  the  minor  States  have 
the  courage  to  follow  the  example  of  England,  Lord  Derby 
and  his  colleagues  have  done  their  duty  by  bearing  the 
brunt  of  Russian  displeasure.  The  reasoning  of  °Lord 
Derby’s  despatch  is  unanswerable,  and  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  distinct  and  decisive.  It  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  refusal  to  share  in  the  Conference  would  be 
unpalatable,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  the  journalists  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  instructed  to  let  loose  the  torrent  of 
scurrility  and  mendacity.  Simultaneously  with  the  violent 
language  of  the  Nord  a  Russian  journal  has  been  employed 
to  publish  an  absurd  story  about  an  English  officer  sent  to 
instruct  the  Turcomans  in  the  use  of  rifles  previously  sup¬ 
plied  by  England.  Despots  and  courtiers  are  always  ready 
to  denounce  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  press ;  but  few 
independent  journalists  would  descend  to  the  level  of  official 
libellers.  It  may,  however,  be  answered  that  such  writers 
as  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Nord  can  scarcely  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  indulging  in  license  when  they  strictly  obey  orders. 

The  weaker  States  are  warned  by  the  Russian  writer 
that  “  they  have  most  to  gain  by  fixing  the  laws  of  war,  for 
“  it  is  quite  plain  that  where  no  law  exists,  the  strong  will 
“  impose  laws  which  they  may  consider  convenient  to  them- 
“  selves.”  It  is  indeed  perfectly  plain  that,  with  or  without 
fixed  laws,  powerful  invaders  will  impose  and  enforce  as  far 
as  possible  such  laws  as  may  suit  their  own  interest.  The 
strong  go  somewhat  further  when  they  propose  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  the  privileges  of  superior 
force.  It  is  evident  that  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  weaker 
States  which  are  expected  to  be  the  subjects  of  invasion 
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depends  on  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  may  be  proposed 
and  sanctioned  at  the  Conference.  During  the  discussions 
at  Brussels  the  minor  States  unanimously  protested  that 
the  Russian  and  German  projects  were  calculated  to  impair 
their  powers  of  resistance.  It  is  certain  that  the  same 
motives  will  induce  the  same  Powers  to  pursue  the 
same  policy  at  St.  Petersburg.  Among  the  losses  which 
might  be  incurred  by  the  rejection  of  the  new  rules, 
the  Russian  apologist  would  perhaps  not  appreciate 
the  possible  loss  of  independence.  The  inhabitant  of  a 
territory  which  may  be  wholly  or  partially  in  the  military 
occupation  of  a  foreign  enemy  can  only  communicate  in¬ 
telligence  to  his  own  Government  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
but  it  is  intolerable  that  the  discharge  of  a  patriotic  duty 
should  be  stigmatized  beforehand  as  a  crime.  If  there  are 
any  alarmists  who  regret  that  Lord  Derby’s  judicious  and 
manly  answer  should  have  given  offence  to  the  Russian 
Government,  they  may  console  themselves  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  diffei’ence  between  the  Governments  and  the 
consequent  outbreak  of  Russian  insolence  could  only  have 
been  postponed.  If  the  English  Government  had  engaged 
in  a  written  controversy,  or  if  an  English  plenipotentiary 
had  attended  any  Conference  on  the  laws  of  war,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  sooner  or  later  to  resist  the  probable 
infringement  of  maritime  rights.  In  that  case  Russian 
journalists  would,  under  superior  orders,  have  denounced 
with  more  plausible  bitterness  the  duplicity  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which,  after  acknowledging  in  principle  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  discussion  or  the  authority  of  a  Conference, 
had  refused  to  abide  by  its  decisions.  The  course  which 
has  been  adopted  is  more  courteous,  as  well  as  more 
straightforward,  than  preliminary  compliance  with  the  form 
of  a  demand  which  was  not  to  be  granted  in  substance. 
Since  the  days  of  Napoleon  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  Sovereign  has  until  now  advanced  the  pretension  of 
insisting  as  of  right  that  an  independent  State  shall  accept 
against  its  wish  the  proposal  of  a  Conference  or  Congress. 
Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  declined  the  invitation  of  Napoleon  III.  to  a  Con¬ 
gress  ;  and  its  example  was  immediately  followed  by  nearly 
every  Power  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  wras  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  seriously  disappointed  ;  but  the  journalists  of  the 
Erench  Empire  were  not  instructed  to  accuse  England  of 
wickedness  in  exercising  an  independent  judgment. 


STROUD. 

MR.  LEWIS,  in  inviting  the  House  of  Commons  .to 
suspend  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  Stroud,  seemed  to 
himself  to  have  a  much  stronger  case  than  he  really  had. 
Nor  was  the  mistake  an  unnatural  one.  Four  elections 
within  seven  months,  all  attacked  on  the  ground  of  corrupt 
practices,  and  successfully  attacked  in  three  cases,  the  ex¬ 
ception  being  when  the  dissolution  rendered  inquiry  impos¬ 
sible,  are  enough  to  create  uneasy  feelings  about  a  borough. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  that  the  borough  is  itself 
in  a  very  excited  and  distracted  state.  Parties  are  very 
nearly  balanced,  and  each  side  seems  determined  to  win, 
and  to  win  at  all  costs  and  at  all  risks.  The  tranquil  cur¬ 
rent  of  private  life  is  roughly  disturbed  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Political  opposition  degenerates  into  private 
bitterness,  and  honest,  quiet  people  come  to  hate  the  very 
name  of  an  election,  and  to  think  that  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness  that  could  be  done  to  them  would  be  to  preserve  them 
from  any  more  elections  for  some  time  to  come. 
To  suspend  the  writ  for  a  time,  partly  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  malpractices,  and  partly  as  a  means  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  return  to  decency,  honesty,  and  peace,  seems 
a  step  creditable  to  an  indignant  public,  and  really 
considerate  towards  Stroud  itself.  But  it  was  a  remedy 
which  might  have  caused  much  more  mischief  than  it  was 
designed  to  cure.  The  House,  if  it  had  adopted  the  course 
proposed,  would  have  been  acting  in  a  fit  of  moral  caprice. 
If  a  constituency  is  tainted  with  widespread  corruption, 
and  this  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  Election 
Judge,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
ground  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
is  open,  and  the  Commission,  armed  with  the  power  of 
extorting  materials  from  reluctant  witnesses,  examines  how 
far  the  conclusion  of  the  Judge,  resting  only  on  such  facts  as 
were  brought  before  him  on  the  trial  of  a  petition,  is  correct. 
If,  on  the  Commission  making  its  report,  the  case  seems  so 
bad  that  the  borough  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  a  Bill  for  that 
purpose  is  brought  in,  and  in  this  Bill  all  the  branches  of 


the  Legislature  are  invited  to  concur.  It  by  no  means 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  take  the  same  view  as  to  the  proposed  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  a  borough.  A  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  Stafford  twice  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  twice  rejected  by  the  Lords.  While  the  Commission 
is  making  its  investigations,  and  while  any  Bill  is  pending 
for  disfranchisement,  no  new  writ  is  issued.  This  is  a  plain 
and  intelligible  course,  and  it  reposes  on  three  principles 
— that  a  writ  shall  only  be  suspended  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
quiry,  or  to  allow  a  Bill  for  disfranchisement  to  be 
passed ;  that  a  case  for  inquiry  shall  not  be  assumed  to 
exist  until  the  Election  Judge  shall  have  pronounced  that 
it  does  exist ;  and  that  disfranchisement  shall  be  the  work, 
not  of  one,  but  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that,  although  this  may  be 
the  most  reasonable  mode  of  treating  the  matter,  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  clear  that  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  treating  the  case  of  a  delinquent 
borough.  There  has  been  a  steady  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  House  to  sanction  any  interference  with 
the  issuing  of  a  writ,  except  with  a  view  to  inquiry 
or  disfranchisement,  on  account  of  the  great  abuses  to 
which  party  spirit  might  turn  such  a  discretionary 
power  on  the  part  of  the  House.  But  in  i860,  after 
a  Commission  had  reported  that,  although  corruption  had 
prevailed  at  Wakefield  at  a  recent  election,  yet  there 
was  not  ground  for  disfranchising  the  borough,  the  House 
of  Commons — not  with  a  view  to  inquiry,  for  inquiry  was 
closed,  and  not  with  a  view  to  disfranchisement,  for  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners  were  adopted  on  that  head,  but 
simply  to  inflict  a  temporary  punishment — suspended  the 
writ  for  two  years.  This  precedent  did  not  apply  very 
closely  to  the  case  of  Stroud,  for  here  there  has  been  no 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  But  the  discretion  of  the  House 
as  to  suspending  a  writ  has  been  recently  controlled  by 
the  passing  of  the  Act  transferring  the  trial  of  election 
petitions  to  the  Judges.  An  inquiry  by  Commission  can¬ 
not  now  be  made  unless  the  Judge  has  reported  that 
bribery  has  extensively  prevailed.  Formerly  the  House 
was  asked  to  decide  whether  a  case  for  a  Commission 
had  been  made  out.  This  delicate  duty  has  been 
now  imposed  upon  the  Judge.  There  might  be  argu¬ 
ments  against  leaving  it  to  the  Judge  to  decide  this ; 
for  he  can  only  take  cognizance  of  facts  judicially  brought 
before  him,  and  the  evidence  might  give  good  reason  for 
suspecting  a  state  of  general  corruption,  although  it  might 
not  be  clear  enough  and  cogent  enough  to  warrant  a  Judge 
in  stating  that  he  had  discovered  general  corruption  to 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  to  allow  a 
large  mixed  body  frequently  excited  by  party  spirit,  like 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  act  upon  its  suspicions  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  extensive  bribery  is  necessarily  dangerous. 
At  any  rate  the  Legislature  has  adopted  the  latter  view. 
To  permit  inquiry  without  the  Judge  having  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  good  grounds  for  an  inquiry  existed,  was  so  far 
to  repeal  the  Election  Petitions  Act ;  and  this  was  the 
ground  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  rested  his  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  motion. 

What  Mr.  Lewis  wanted  to  do  was,  in  fact,  to  skip 
over  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  offer  himself  as  the 
voluntary  reporter  of  an  imaginary  Commission,  and 
to  be  .  allowed  to  state  that  he  had  discovered  traces 
of  general  corruption  at  Stroud.  The  Judges  who 
tried  the  petitions  had  not  discovered  these  traces, 
but  Mr.  Lewis  had.  The  very  case  of  Stroud  itself 
showed  how  very  unjust  such  a  course  would  be.  The 
first  election  set  aside  was  set  aside  mei’ely  because 
some  electors  got  a  little  breakfast  of  a  simple  and  humble 
kind  in  a  Dissenting  schoolroom.  A  subsequent  election 
was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  some  millowners  gave 
their  workmen  a  holiday  on  the  day  of  the  poll,  and  yet 
paid  for  full  time  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  presiding 
Judge  went  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  to  say  that  this  was 
a  practice  open  to  objection ;  he  was  assured  that  it  should 
be  given  up,  and  it  was  not  repeated  at  the  election  which 
took  place  shortly  afterwards.  On  one  occasion  the  Judge 
did  report  that  there  had  been  extensive  treating,  but  as 
the  Act  did  not  seem  to  contemplate  that  a  Commission 
should  be  issued  unless  it  was  bribery  that  the  Judge  had 
found  to  prevail  extensively,  no  further  steps  were  taken,  a 
new  writ  was  issued,  and  on  the  next  election  there  were 
no  traces  -of  treating  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale. 
Stroud,  on  the  whole,  seemed  very  ready  to  mend  its  ways 
when  errors  were  brought  home  to  it  of  a  kind  which 
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touched  the  bulk  of  the  constituency.  But  there 
was  on  each  side  a  violent  faction,  a  set  of  men 
moved  to  fury  by  these  repeated  contests,  who  were 
perfectly  unscrupulous,  and  were  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing  so  that  they  could  snatch  a  victory  from  their 
opponents;  and  these  men  did  very  bad  things  indeed. 
They  bribed,  they  brought  in  strangers  to  corrupt  the 
constituency,  they  spirited  away  witnesses,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  defy  the  law,  to  degrade  the  borough,  and  to 
defeat  justice.  The  question  which  the  Election  Judges  had 
to  decide  was,  whether  these  violators  of  the  law  were  a 
set  of  persons  apart,  a  special,  separate,  bad  lot,  or  whether 
they  were  the  representatives  of  a  large  portion  of  the  con¬ 
stituency.  They  decided  that  these  men  were  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule.  What  Mr.  Lewis  wanted  was  to 
persuade  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  knew  better  than 
the  Judges,  and  that  he  might  be  trusted  when  he  said  that 
the  constituency  of  Stroud  generally  was  not  fit  to  elect  a 
member.  As  Sir  William  Harcoort  pointed  out,  any 
Tory  in  the  days  of  Wilkes  might,  on  the  same  principle, 
have  assured  the  House  that  Middlesex  was  not  a  fit  con¬ 
stituency  to  elect  a  member,  as  it  was  sure  to  persist  in  its 
wrong  doings ;  or,  in  more  recent  times,  before  the  disquali¬ 
fication  of  Jews  was  removed,  it  might  have  been  equally 
objected  to  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  London  that  it 
was  sure  to  re-elect  Baron  Rothschild.  That  some  people 
at  Stroud  do  not  wish  for  another  election  just  at 
present  is  probable  and  natural,  but  what  has  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  with  the  timidity  of  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  of  respectable  persons  at  Stroud  ?  When 
people  live  in  a  Parliamentary  borough,  they  must  take 
their  position  with  all  its  consequences  of  pleasure  or  dis¬ 
comfort.  Mr.  Lewis  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  was 
no  reason  for  issuing  the  writ  that  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  so  very  neutral  and  laudable  a  person  as  Mr. 
Bouverte  being  elected.  The  electors  may  think  as  highly 
of  Mr.  Bouverie  as  his  friends  could  wish,  or  as  badly  as 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  thinks  of  him,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be  the  pro¬ 
bable  choice  of  a  constituency.  It  must  keep  to  a  cei’tain 
fixed  groove,  or  it  will  afford  an  opening  to  the  worst 
abuses  of  party  spirit.  It  must  accept  the  decisions  of 
Election  Judges  ;  it  must  only  suspend  a  writ  when  inquiry 
is  to  be  made,  or  disfranchisement  proposed ;  and  it  cannot 
allow  any  weight  to  the  consideration  that  a  good  man  or 
a  bad  man  is  likely  to  be  returned  if  a  new  writ  is  issued. 
Fortunately,  all  the  leaders  on  both  sides  had  no  hesitation 
as  to  what  was  the  proper  course  to  take,  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  decided  that  the  House  would  not 
step  out  of  its  proper  province. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

A  BILL  establishing  a  Republican  Constitution  has  been 
read  a  second  time  in  the  French  Assembly,  and 
down  to  Thursday,  at  all  events,  it  stood  a  good  chance 
of  being  definitively  passed.  The  form  of  government 
which  this  measure  proposes  to  create  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  It  includes  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  President,  elected  for  seven 
years  by  the  two  Chambers  sitting  together  as  a  National 
Assembly,  and  capable  of  re-election.  The  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  the  right  of  dissolving  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  is  not  responsible,  except  in  case 
of  high  treason.  His  Ministers  are  responsible,  both  con¬ 
jointly  for  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  and  indi¬ 
vidually  for  their  personal  acts.  The  Chambers  have  the 
right  of  resolving  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  that 
the  Constitution  needs  revision.  After  this  resolution 
has  been  passed  the  two  Chambers  are  to  sit  together 
as  a  National  Assembly,  which  will  have  the  power  of 
revising  the  Constitution  either  altogether  or  in  part. 
All  but  two  of  these  provisions  may  be  considered  as  for 
the  moment  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  The 
decisive  vote  of  last  week  implied  a  real  though  late 
acceptance  of  the  Republic  by  the  Right  Centre.  What¬ 
ever  hopes  the  moderate  Conservatives  may  entertain  of 
being  hereafter  able  to  get  the  Constitution  revised  in  a 
monarchical  sense,  they  have  withdrawn  their  opposition 
to  the  present  establishment  of  the  Republic.  Whatever 
dislike  the  Left  may  feel  to  seeing  the  Republic  set  up  for 
them  rather  than  by  them,  they  did  not  allow  it  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  votes  on  the  second  reading.  How  so  strange 
a  compromise  will  work  is  of  course  another  question. 


But  it  seems  understood  that,  if  an  agreement  upon  the  two 
provisions  still  under  consideration  can  be  arrived  at,  both 
parties  are  to  make  the  experiment  of  dwelling  together  as 
brethren. 

There  seems  to  be  no  better  explanation  of  this  un¬ 
expected  unanimity  than  the  universal  fear  which  the 
Bonapartists  have  at  length  succeeded  in  arousing.  Even 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  has  been  convinced  that,  if  a 
majority  of  some  sort  cannot  be  created  in  the  Assembly, 
the  return  of  the  Empire  is  assured.  He  held  by  the 
hope  of  reconstructing  the  Conservative  majority  down 
to  the  latest  possible  moment ;  but  when  two  successive 
votes  had  shown  that  this  was  impossible,  the  whole 
Right  Centre  followed  the  stragglers  who  had  given  the 
signal  of  adhesion  to  the  Republic,  and  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  M.  Wallon’s  scheme.  The  same  feeling 
of  alarm  for  the  time  enabled  M.  Gambetta  to  carry  the 
entire  Left  along  with  him  in  the  work  of  creating  a  Re¬ 
publican  majority  which  should  be  content  with  no  less  Con¬ 
servative  a  fugleman  than  M.  Dufaure.  They  appeared 
to  see  that,  if  the  overtures  of  the  Right  Centre  were  re¬ 
jected,  nothing  could  hinder  the  Imperialists  from  profiting 
by  the  confusion  that  must  follow.  The  dislike  of  the 
majority  of  the  existing  Assembly  to  the  Empire  turns 
out  to  have  been  more  genuine  than  had  been  sup¬ 
posed.  Even  the  Duke  of  Broglie  himself,  who  more 
than  any  one  man  is  responsible  for  the  recent  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Imperial  cause,  seems  to  have  believed 
that  he  could  make  the  Bonapartists  his  tools,  and  when 
this  turned  out  to  be  impossible,  he  was  anxious  to 
bring  his  alliance  with  them  to  an  end.  The  change  in 
the  state  of  France  which  the  Wallon  Constitution 
promises  to  effect  is  simply  this.  Supposing  it  not  to  be 
adopted,  the  Bonapartists  are  moving  on  against  an  unde¬ 
fended  position.  There  is  no  force  at  the  head  of  affairs 
which  can  be  trusted  to  offer  any  real  resistance  to 
their  advance.  Marshal  MacMahon  may  feel  no  good  will 
to  them,  but  he  represents  no  permanent  institutions,  and 
consequently  his  opposition  can  at  most  be  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  Septennate.  If  the  Wallon  Constitution  is 
adopted,  the  Bonapartists  are  still  moving  on,  but  it  is 
against  a  position  occupied  by  men  who  intend  to  hold  it 
if  they  can.  If  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Empire  has  as 
much  root  in  the  country  as  the  Bonapartists  assert,  this 
position  will  some  day  be  turned.  The  new  Republic  will 
certainly  not  be  strong  enough  to  keep  possession  of 
France  if  the  wishes  of  the  French  people  are  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  its  enemies.  But  if  the  Bonapartists  are  mis¬ 
taken  in  this  estimate,  and  if  their  progress  in  the  country 
was  merely  due  to  the  despairing  conviction  that  the  Empire 
was  the  only  definitive  form  of  government  lying  within 
reach,  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  may  make  their  prospects  very  much  less 
promising. 

Two  difficulties,  however,  are  still  to  be  got  over  before 
the  new  Republic  can  fairly  be  considered  under  way. 
The  Left  and  the  Centres  have  to  agree  upon  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Senate  and  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  may  be  from  time 
to  time  effected.  The  first  of  these  questions  gave  cause 
on  Thursday  to  one  of  those  unfortunate  divisions  which 
are  perhaps  unavoidable  when  all  parties  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  have  to  consider  their  reputation  with  their  friends 
out  of  doors  as  well  as  the  immediate  effect  of  their 
votes.  It  was  believed  before  the  debate  opened  that 
the  Left  had  convinced  themselves  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  carrying  any  amendment  which  gave  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  same  electors  voting  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  by  and  under  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  returned.  It  might  have  been 
expected  therefore  that  they  would  have  agreed  with  the 
Left  Centre  upon  some  compromise  which  the  Right 
Centre  could  also  accept  in  the  last  resort,  and 
that  the  united  Left  and  Left  Centre  would  then 
make  as  great  a  show  of  strength  as  possible  in 
order  to  let  the  Right  Centre  see  that  no  better  terms 
were  to  be  had.  But  the  Left  had  first  to  persuade  their 
supporters  in  the  constituencies  that  they  had  not  deserted 
the  principle  of  direct  election  by  universal  suffrage  until 
the  impossibility  of  getting  it  accepted  had  been  demon¬ 
strated.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  M.  Gambetta  had  only 
secured  the  consent  of  his  more  extreme  followers  to  a 
compromise  by  the  promise  of  letting  them  have  a  field  day 
to  themselves  in  the  first  instance.  The  Left  Centre  were 
not  obliged  to  join  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
formal  display  of  Radical  impotence  j  but  they  are  exceed- 
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ingly  anxious  not  to  give  the  Left  any  opportunity  of  say¬ 
ing  that  their  acceptance  of  universal  suffrage  is  half¬ 
hearted,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  Right  and  the  Right 
Centre  were  amply  strong  enough  to  defeat  a  coalition 
between  the  Left  and  the  Left  Centre,  they  voted  for  M. 
Pascal  Doprat’s  amendment.  The  result  of  the  division 
contradicted  all  these  previsions.  Instead  of  M.  Dupeat’s 
amendment  being  rejected,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  for 
real  business,  it  was  carried.  The  Left  Centre,  whose  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  amendment  was,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  success,  had  miscalculated  the 
action  of  the  Extreme  Right.  They  were  known  to  be 
pledged  to  vote  against  the  Constitutional  Laws,  and  it  was 
too  hastily  assumed  that  they  would  consequently  vote 
against  every  amendment  on  them.  But  the  opposition  of 
the  Extreme  Right  is  more  bitter  and  more  judicious  than 
the  Left  Centre  supposed.  Instead  of  voting  against  the 
Constitutional  Laws  in  any  and  every  shape,  they  preferred 
to  see  them  passed  in  a  shape  which  would  go  far  to  break 
up  the  coalition  by  which  their  adoption  had  been  secured. 
To  gain  this  end  they  had  only  to  remain  neutral.  The 
Right  Centre  and  the  Moderate  Right  were  thus  left  to 
confront  the  Left  Centre,  the  whole  Left,  and  the  Bona- 
partists,  and  when  the  division  was  taken  it  showed  a 
majority  of  ten  in  favour  of  M.  Pascal  Ddprat’s  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  result  constitutes  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  the  final  adoption  of  M.  Wallon’s 
Bill.  A  strenuous  effort  will  probably  be  made  to  undo  the 
vote,  but  the  elements  which  have  to  be  conciliated  over 
again  are  in  a  less  promising  state  for  mixing  amicably  to¬ 
gether.  The  Right  Centre  are  irritated  at  the  desertion  of 
the  Left  Centre,  and  the  Left,  instead  of  being  depressed 
by  foreseen  defeat,  are  elated  by  nnlooked-for  victory.  The 
conviction  that  unless  the  vote  of  Thursday  can  somehow 
be  reconsidered  the  whole  work  of  last  week  must  go  for 
nothing  may  perhaps  smooth  away  these  difficulties ;  but 
even  then  the  desired  result  will  be  secured  with  ■  greater 
pain  and  with  less  promise  of  lasting. 

If  this  difficulty  should  be  got  over,  another  will  pre¬ 
sent  itself  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  M.  Gam- 
betta  has  given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  Revi¬ 
sion  clause,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  that,  after 
the  Chambers  have  decided  that  the  Constitution  needs 
revision,  the  work  of  revising  it  shall  be  undertaken,  not 
by  the  existing  Chambers,  but  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly  elected  for  that  special  end.  The  objects  of 
these  several  proposals  are  sufficiently  plain.  The  Republic 
is  being  set  up  by  two  classes  of  politicians — one  which 
wishes  it  to  continue  the  permanent  Government  of  France, 
and  one  which  wishes  it  to  be  replaced  by  a  Monarchy 
whenever  circumstances  are  propitious.  The  latter  would 
like  the  process  of  revision  to  be  made  as  easy  as  it  can 
be ;  the  former  would  like  to  throw  every  possible  difficulty 
in  the  way.  Now,  if  the  work  is  entrusted  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers  which  have  declared  it  to  be  necessary,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  much  more  likely  to  be  carried  through  than  if 
the  Chambers  which  declare  it  to  be  necessary  and  the 
Chambers  which  have  to  perform  it  are  different  bodies.  In 
the  one  case  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain  their  own  wishes  on 
the  subject.  If  they  are  bold  enough  to  give  them  effect, 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  what  the 
wishes  of  the  country  are.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  not 
enough  to  ascertain  their  own  wishes  ;  they  must  also  cal¬ 
culate  what  are  likely  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Chambers 
which  are  to  follow  them,  and  consequently  of  the  electors 
by  whom  these  Chambers  will  be  returned.  The  additional 
difficulty  which  will  thus  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  revision 
is  very  considerable.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether,  after 
all,  the  Left  will  accept  a  Republic  which  may  be  over¬ 
turned  too  easily,  and  whether  the  Right  Centre  will  accept 
one  which  they  may  find  it  too  hard  to  get  rid  of. 


GERMANY. 

UMOURS  have  recently  been  current  that  Prince 
Bismarck  proposes  soon  to  retire  from  public  life. 
He  will  be  sixty  this  year  ;  and  his  health  is  said  to  be  so 
far  impaired  that  he  cannot  continue  a  life  of  incessant 
care  and  fatigue  without  serious  danger.  His  labours  and 
anxieties  have  already  told  severely  on  his  constitution, 
and  even  his  friends  admit  that  the  constant  strain  on  his 
nervous  system  has  made  him  more  irritable,  peevish,  and 
obstinate  than  he  used  to  be.  It  is  also  hinted  that  he  is 


worn  out  with  the  constant  risk  of  assassination  to  which 
he  knows  himself  to  be  exposed.  He  is  jealously  guarded 
by  the  police  ;  but  even  with  their  utmost  precautions 
they  no  longer  think  it  safe  for  him  to  go  about  Berlin  as 
he  used  to  go,  and  he  is  shut  out  not  only  from  his  former 
freedom  of  movement,  but  from  the  possibility  of  taking 
his  accustomed  exercise.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  fear  of  being  killed  would  really  deter  him 
from  continuing  to  render  his  services  to  his  country.  It 
is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  be  night  and  day  in  danger 
of  being  assassinated,  and  probably  the  precautions  to 
which  he  is  obliged  to  submit  are  more  annoying  to  Prince 
Bismarck  than  even  the  hazard  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
But  threatened  men  proverbially  live  long.  The  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  lived  on  for  years  knowing  that  he  ran 
a  risk  of  being  shot  every  time  he  went  out,  and  yet  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  continuing  to  live  at  the 
Tuileries  at  the  price  of  being  exposed  to  the  bullet  of  an 
assassin.  The  vigilance  of  the  police  in  such  cases  makes 
it  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  for  an  intending  assassin  to 
get  a  favourable  opportunity.  The  assassin  himself  is  sure 
to  be  caught  and  executed,  and  the  party  on  behalf  of 
which  he  commits  the  crime  has  been  shown  by  experience 
to  lose  much  more  than  it  gains  by  his  success.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  always  so.  Prim  was  assassinated,  and  his 
assassination  produced  a  great  and  disastrous  effect  on 
Spanish  politics;  but  Prim’s  assassins  were  suffered  to  remain 
undiscovered,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest  chance  of  the 
same  thing  happening  at  Berlin.  If  Prince  Bismarck  were 
assassinated  at  Berlin,  the  only  difficulty  of  the  police  would 
be  to  prevent  the  authors  of  the  crime  from  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  mob.  The  attempt  made  by  Orsini  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor  cost  Orsini  his  life,  but  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  have  fixed  the  wavering  mood  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  to  have  determined  him  to  engage  France  in  a 
war  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  The  enemies  of  Prince 
Bismarck  have  learnt  from  the  history  of  the  attempt  on  his 
life  at  Kissingen  that  the  exact  contrary  would  happen, 
and  that  to  kill  him  would  be  to  make  Germany  cling 
more  ardently  than  ever  to  his  policy.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  Prince  Bismarck  is  a  brave  man,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  deterred  by  fear  from  doing  what  he  thinks  right. 
At  the  same  time,  being  overwrought  by  incessant  work 
and  anxiety,  he  may  chafe  under  the  supervision  to  which 
his  movements  are  subjected,  and  under  the  privation 
of  his  usual  exercise.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  should  long  for  repose  and  the  wholesome  liberty  of  a 
country  life.  If  he  can  retire  without  abandoning  his 
duties  to  the  Emperor  and  to  his  country,  he  will  probably 
do  so  before  long.  It  is  natural,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  ask  how  far  he  can  be  spared  ;  and  to  answer 
this  question  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  spheres  of  activity  to  which  his  energies  have 
been  hitherto  directed. 

There  is,  first,  the  sphere  of  what  may  be  termed  grand 
politics — the  sphere  that  embraces  the  internal  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  relations  of  Germany  to 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  the  combat  with  Ultra- 
montanism.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  as  long  as  he  lives 
Prince  Bismarck  will  be  ever  allowed,  or  will  be  ever  will¬ 
ing,  to  retire  altogether  from  this  sphere.  It  is  his  own 
work  that  he  will  have  to  see  made  or  marred  ;  the  policy 
that  will  be  at  stake  will  be  his  own  creation.  It  is  he 
that  has  suppressed  the  separatist  tendencies  of  Bavaria 
and  of  some  of  the  lesser  States.  It  is  he  that  has  forced 
on  France  the  conviction  that  she  must  seek  peace  and 
ensue  it,  and  has  made  Russia  and  Austria  equally  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  advantages  of  a  German  alliance.  It  is  he 
who  has  challenged  Ultramontanisni  to  do  its  worst, 
and  has  dared  it  to  spend  the  fury  of  its  waves  on  the 
rock  of  the  German  State.  If  any  part  of  his  work  were 
seriously  threatened,  he  would  be  sure,  whether  he  was 
living  at  Berlin  or  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  to  be 
called  to  the  rescue,  and  he  would  be  equally  sure  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  call.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  work 
is  to  a  great  extent  done  ;  and  it  would  be  only  if  there  were 
a  danger  lest  it  should  be  undone  that  he  would  be  needed. 
He  has  made  the  lesser  States  understand  not  only  that  they 
must  accept  the  political  combination  which  he  has  invented, 
but  that  they  must  not  even  use  the  right  of  independent 
action  which  this  combination  seemed  to  assure  them.  He 
would  not  hear  of  their  exercising  in  real  life  the  right  of 
separate  diplomatic  representation  which  the  Constitution 
accords  to  them.  When,  as  recently  with  regard  to  the 
Civil  Marriage  Bill,  some  of  the  lesser  States  were  inclined 
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to  dissent, lie  was  immediately  reported  to  have  found  means 
• — whatever  that  may  signify — to  convince  them  that  opposi¬ 
tion  was  useless.  He  has  so  far  quieted  the  outward 
animosity  of  France  that  Duke  Decazes,  who  is  the  typical 
representative  of  conciliation,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  indis¬ 
pensable  Foreign  Secretary  in  every  Ministerial  combina¬ 
tion.  He  has  got  it  established  as  a  political  axiom  accepted 
by  the  statesmen  of  every  country  that  Italy  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  on  its  own  way,  unhindered  and  unmolested. 
He  has  made  a  determination  to  stand  well  with  Berlin 
so  essential  a  part  of  Austrian  policy  that  a  few  days 
ago  an  Austrian  Archduke  was  placed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  under  military  arrest  because  he  had  published 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  spoke  of  Germany  as  the  enemy 
against  which  Austria  had  really  to  guard.  He  has 
done  all  he  could  wish  to  do  to  set  the  arm  of  secular 
power  in  motion  against  the  pretensions  or  attacks  of 
ecclesiastics.  If  others  could  but  go  on  in  the  groove 
which  he  has  chalked  out  for  them,  it  would  be  enough, 
unless  something  more  important  and  dangerous  happened. 
Then  he  would  be  indispensable,  and  he  would  be  as  eager 
to  put  on  his  harness  again  and  join  once  more  in  the 
fight  as  his  helpless  supporters  would  be  to  see  him  come 
back.  The  Pope,  for  example,  might  die,  and  his  successor 
would  have  to  be  elected.  Prince  Bismarck  has  a  theory 
about  the  claims  of  Germany  to  interfere  in  the  election 
of  a  new  Pope  which  we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand.  A  manifesto  from  twenty-three  German  bishops 
combating  this  theory  has  just  been  published,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  arguments  can  be  met  which  assert 
the  right  of  the  members  of  a  religious  community  to  elect 
as  they  please  the  person  who  is  to  wield  spiritual  power 
over  them.  But  if  Prince  Bismarck  still  clings  to  his 
theory,  if  he  is  prepared  to  assert,  explain,  and  defend 
it,  certainly  no  one  else  can  replace  him  in  the  task.  If 
Germany  is  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
which  we  may  venture,  until  Prince  Bismarck  has  further 
explained  his  views, to  deem  an  unwammtable  pretension,  he 
alone  can  show  Germany  how  to  interfere  with  a  chance  of 
success.  He  would  certainly  have  to  leave  Varzin  then. 
Cincinnati  cannot  go  on  growing  his  cabbages  when 
not  only  is  Cincinnati's  the  best  general  of  his  country,  but 
no  one  except  Cincinnatus  understands  what  the  war 
is  about. 

There  is  also  the  sphere  of  lesser  politics  ;  and  here,  too, 
Prince  Bismarck  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  policy  large, 
original,  and  imposing.  It  is  not  a  policy  in  accordance 
with  English  notions  and  habits ;  but,  if  we  only  exa¬ 
mine  the  part  of  Continental  institutions  which  is  in 
accordance  with  our  institutions  and  habits,  we  have 
very  little  to  examine.  By  studying  Prince  Bismarck’s 
internal  policy  we  may  see  what  is  the  German  notion 
of  a  State,  or  at  least  what  that  notion  is  as  moulded  by 
Prince  Bismarck.  Its  essential  idea  is  that  of  confiding 
the  use  of  extraordinary  power  to  the  monarchy  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  use  of  ordinary  power  to  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  bourgeoisie,  the  professional  as 
well  as  the  mercantile  classes  being  included  in  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  Kino  and  the  aristocracy  take  care 
that  the  State  shall  exist,  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
bourgeoisie  conduct  the  machinery  of  the  State  in  daily  life. 
The  army  is  controlled  by  the  King  and  the  noble  families ; 
the  laws  and  internal  regulations  are  made  to  suit  the 
wishes  and  foster  the  activity  of  what  may  roughly  be 
termed  the  middle  classes.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is 
practically  non-existent  in  Germany,  for  its  freedom  is 
regarded  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  incompatible  with  the 
supremacy  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  see  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers.  But  law  after  law  is  being  passed  to 
make  daily  life  flow  on  as  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  wish  to  see  it  flow  on.  A  Civil  Marriage  Bill  has 
just  been  passed  by  the  German  Parliament  which  affords 
a  striking  example  of  this.  So  long  as  every  marriage  is 
properly  registered  the  bureaucracy  is  satisfied ;  and  the 
bourgeoisie  wish  that  the  celebration  of  marriage  shall  do 
no  more  than  satisfy  the  bureaucracy.  They  do  not  want 
it  to  be  connected  with  religion.  They  seem,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Berlin,  to  prefer  being  married  with¬ 
out  any  religious  ceremony.  In  France  the  civil  mar¬ 
riage  is  only  a  mode  of  registering  the  marriage  in 
preparation  for  a  religious  ceremony.  In  England  civil 
marriage  is  permitted,  but  our  regulations  for  securing 
proper  registration  of  marriages,  especially  when  Scotland 
is  taken  into  account,  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  In  Ger¬ 
many  marriages  will  now  be  all  duly  registered,  but  in 


very  many  cases  no  religious  ceremony  will  follow. 
Directly  the  German  Parliament  rose  the  Prussian  Parlia¬ 
ment  resumed  its  sittings,  and  the  Government  had  a 
group  of  measures  ready  to  propose  to  it.  They  all  relate 
to  provincial  administration,  and  through  all  runs  the  same 
idea  that  provincial  administration  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  great  landowners  and  clergy,  and  given  over 
to  the  bureaucracy  and  to  the  bourgeoisie.  Further  educa¬ 
tional  changes  are  talked  of  with  the  same  object,  for  it  is 
on  the  bureaucracy  and  the  bourgeoisie  that  Prince  Bismarck 
relies  in  his  combat  with  Ultramontanes  in  daily  life,  j  ust 
as  he  relies  on  the  Emperor  and  the  aristocracy  if 
any  of  the  friends  of  Ultramontanism  could  be  persuaded 
to  defy  Germany  in  arms.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  character 
of  the  new  laws  he  proposes  that  the  tendency  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  aims  is  apparent.  It  shows  itself  equally  in  the 
way  in  which  laws  of  a  particular  class  are  made.  Measures 
of  legal  reform  are  drafted  by  the  department  to  which 
they  belong  in  concert  with  independent  professional 
advisers.  When,  drafted  they  are  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  the 
branch  of  law  to  which  they  refer,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  continued  until  the  representatives  of  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  the  bourgeoisie  are  satisfied.  They  are 
then  put  before  the  Chamber,  which  takes  good  care 
not  to  spoil  the  work  of  skilled  workmen  in  whom  it  can 
confide,  and  they  are  passed  into  law  without  opposition. 
Here  again  so  much  has  been  done,  the  groove  in  which 
things  are  to  go  has  been  so  carefully  marked  out  by 
Prince  Bismarck,  that  he  might  probably  be  able  to  re¬ 
tire  before  long  from  any  active  and  constant  supervision 
of  what  is  taking  place.  It  would  only  be  if  the  work  which 
he  has  done  were  likely  to  be  undone  that  he  would  be  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  would  have  once  more  to  show  his  mastery 
over  other  minds. 


THE  NOTICE-PAPER. 

HE  long  list  of  Notices  of  Motion  given  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session  might  provide  the  House  of 
Commons  with  more  work  than  it  is  prepared  to  under¬ 
take,  if  they  were  all  to  result  in  practical  attempts  at 
legislation.  The  measures  proposed  by  the  Government 
are  of  a  kind  which  renders  them  easy  and  popular  when 
they  are  first  announced,  because  they  purport  to  confer 
undeniable  benefits  on  the  community.  Unluckily  public 
expediency  too  often  clashes  with  private  interest,  which  is 
always  vigilant  and  suspicious.  The  pollution  of  rivers  is 
a  flagrant  evil ;  but  rivers  are  polluted  only  because  they 
afford  the  easiest  and  cheapest  outfall  for  noxious  matters. 
Manufacturers  and  local  governing  bodies  must  incur 
expense  for  the  diversion  of  their  refuse  if  it  is  no  longer 
discharged  into  the  rivers  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
district.  The  Government  will  be  fully  justified  in 
procuring  the  enactment  of  protective  laws;  but,  if  it 
succeeds  in  purifying  the  rivers,  it  will  have  injured 
and  offended  powerful  classes.  Similar  difficulties  will 
attend  Mr.  Gross’s  measure  for  the  removal  of  crowded 
dwellings;  and  experience  has  already  shown  that  secu¬ 
rities  against  adulteration  are  not  palatable  to  trades¬ 
men.  Any  Bill  on  the  vexed  question  of  trade  combina¬ 
tions  will  be  unacceptable  either  to  the  workmen  or  to  the 
employers,  and  perhaps  to  both.  Above  all,  the  Agricultural 
Tenancies  Bill  will  involve  to  some  extent  a  restriction  of 
the  rights  of  property,  while  it  may  probably  not  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  tenant-farmers. 

That  administrative  and  social  changes  are  distasteful  to 
those  at  whose  expense  they  are  made  is  no  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  propose  them  ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli’s  task  is  in  some 
respects  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  measures  involved  party  questions 
on  which  he  could  command  the  undivided  support  of  his 
followers.  The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Irish  Church  were 
not  required  to  concur  in  the  suppression  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  Irish  landlords  were  outvoted  by  a  compact 
majority  of  opponents.  Before  the  Ballot  Bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  entire  Liberal  party, 
including  among  the  most  recent  proselytes  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  and  his  principal  colleagues.  The  measures  of  the 
present  Session  will  divide  classes  rather  than  parties,  and, 
while  they  excite  little  enthusiasm,  they  will  provoke  much 
detached  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  country  appreciates  moderate  and  practical  mea- 
sures.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  displayed,  nor  has  he 
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affected  to  possess,  the  legislative  capacity  which  in  its 
highest  form  made  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  best  Minister  of 
his  time ;  but  the  deficiencies  of  the  Prime  Minister  may 
pei’haps  be  supplied  by  his  colleagues,  especially  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Home  Secretary. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  alleged 
defects  of  Lord  Cardwell’s  great  experiment  will  ex¬ 
cite  much  opposition.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  may 
be  allowed  to  expend  a  moderate  sum  in  giving  sub¬ 
stance  and  reality  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  “  phantom  ”  fleet. 
The  Government  possesses  in  Lord  Cairns  one  of  the  most 
competent  of  professional  legislators,  and  his  measures,  which 
have  already  been  fully  discussed  in  the  previous  Session,  will 
be  supported  by  his  rival  and  predecessor.  There  is  little 
reason  to  apprehend  the  interruption  of  practical  business 
in  either  House  by  the  ecclesiastical  misconceptions  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  encouraged  last  year,  and  deprecated  with 
humorous  coolness  on  the  first  night  of  the  present 
Session. 

The  Notices  given  by  amateurs  are  unusually  numerous, 
though  mauy  of  the  topics  are  familiar,  and  indeed  annual. 
The  prospect  of  an  amusing  speech  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  will  perhaps  reconcile  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  dreary  infliction  of  a  Permissive  Bill  debate  ;  and  the 
result  may  be  easily  foreseen.  Two  years  ago  one  Liberal 
member  after  another  started  up  in  anxious  haste  to  assure 
the  publicans  of  his  constituency  that  he  was  not  one  of 
their  enemies.  As  a  general  election  is  now  comparatively 
remote,  the  advocates  of  compulsory  temperance  will  not 
be  equally  exposed  to  Parliamentary  reprobation.  One 
member  proposes  to  prohibit  beer  on  Sundays  in  England, 
and  another  in  Ireland.  The  Bill  for  removing  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  is  entrusted  to 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  who  will  be  supported  by  Mr. 
Stansfeld.  It  may  be  hoped  that  as  little  as  possible  will 
be  said  in  justification  of  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
ought  to  be  summarily  defeated.  The  revival  of  the 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill  will  again  test  the  question 
whether  a  small  number  of  persons  who  have  deliberately 
violated  the  law  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  an  indemnity  by 
means  of  an  impudent  and  spurious  agitation.  It  would  be 
hard  to  grudge  Mr.  Newdegate,  after  his  long  and  consistent 
career,  a  Wednesday  morning  speech  on  the  iniquities  of 
convents.  The  subject,  though  it  will  be  gravely  treated, 
is  perhaps  more  amusing  than  Mr.  Anderson’s  lucubrations 
on  the  currency,  which  will  superfluously  prove  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  price  of  money,  as  of  other  commo¬ 
dities,  frequently  varies. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  Burial  Bill  will  be  introduced 
and  rejected  in  the  usual  course  ;  and  Mr.  P.  Taylor  will 
not  induce  Parliament  to  abolish  the  Game-laws.  A 
Notice  of  Mr.  Barclay’s  about  wild  animals  in  Scotland  is 
more  ambiguous ;  but  it  is  probably  directed  against  deer. 
Mr.  Cowper  Temple  and  Mr.  Forsyth  devote  themselves  to 
the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  women.  The  reoeption  of  the 
proposal  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by  women  of  acade¬ 
mical  degrees  in  Scotland  will  probably  depend  on  the 
opinions  of  the  governing  bodies  in  the  Scotch  Universi¬ 
ties.  The  only  degree  which  is  at  present  really  desired 
by  a  certain  number  of  women  is  that  of  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  aud  the  difficulties  which  female  students  have  en¬ 
countered  affect  the  process  of  medical  instruction  rather 
than  the  result  of  the  final  examination.  As  some  ladies 
already  assume  the  coveted  title,  the  question  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  female  graduates  is  not  of 
overwhelming  importance.  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  the  substitute 
and  successor  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  undertakes  the  more 
ambitious  enterprise  of  removing  the  electoral  disabilities 
of  women.  Like  nearly  all  new  political  terms,  the  word 
disability  involves  a  questionable  assumption.  Roman 
Catholics  before  the  Relief  Act  were  properly  said  to  be 
subject  to  disabilities,  because  a  member  otherwise  qualified 
could  not  sit  in  Parliament  without  submitting  to  a  test 
by  which  he  was  practically  excluded.  The  English 
Constitution  confers  electoral  privileges  on  men  who 
satisfy  certain  conditions ;  but  it  has  not  deprived  women 
of  rights  which  they  never  possessed.  They  are  disabled 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  are  disabled  from  serving  in  the  army.  The  argu¬ 
ments  against  Mr.  Forsyth’s  scheme  are  conclusive, 
and,  which  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose,  they  are  certain 
to  prevail.  It  oddly  happens  that  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  have  countenanced  the  preposterous  innova¬ 
tion  of  female  suffrage,  perhaps  because  neither  statesman 
attaches  any  considerable  importance  to  the  qualifications  of 


electors.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  convert  to  universal  suffrage  ; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  having,  as  he  believes,  dug  down  to  the  most 
conservative  stratum  of  male  voters,  hopes,  not  without 
reason,  to  throw  out  a  lateral  shaft  into  the  section  of  the 
community  which  most  instinctively  and  obstinately  opposes 
deviation  from  custom,  freedom  of  opinion,  and  impartial 
justice.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  habitually  actuated  by  im¬ 
pulse  or  prejudice,  but  he  knows  that  such  motives  may 
possibly  promote  the  interests  of  his  party. 

Two  or  three  motions  for  the  readjustment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  not  correspond  with  the  present  state  of 
political  feeling.  Sir  J.  McKenna  proposes  to  assimilate 
the  borough  franchise  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England,  and 
the  strongest  argument  for  the  plan  is  that  Irish  consti¬ 
tuencies  are  scarcely  liable  to  deterioration  ;  but  the  Bill  is 
not  likely  to  pass  in  the  present  Session,  or  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  existing  Parliament.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Forsyth,  whose  Bill  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
serious,  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  the  only  member  who  introduces 
an  electoral  measure  of  importance.  The  division  on  his 
Bill  for  household  suffrage  in  counties  will  define 
with  approximate  accuracy  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  extreme  and  moderate  Liberals,  whose  opinions 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  tolerably  unanimous.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Lord  Hartington  will,  like  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  support  a  measure  which  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
Whig  members  of  the  party.  Mr.  Forster  was  on  the  last 
occasion  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  principal  supporter,  while  Mr. 
Lowe,  who  voted  against  the  Bill,  may  perhaps  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  bid  by  a  speech  against  it  for  the  confidence  of  the 
numerous  Liberals  who  doubt  "with  him  whether  there 
is  a  tranquil  and  temperate  region  behind  the  North  wind. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  lately  incurred  by  his  exposition  of  a 
moderate  policy  the  indignant  reproof  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  take  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  replying  to  his  assailant.  Mr.  Massey,  who  a 
year  or  two  ago  seemed  to  incline  to  extreme  opinions, 
lately  expressed  disapproval  of  further  changes  in  the 
franchise.  Members  for  comparatively  small  boroughs 
will  scarcely  favour  the  disfranchisement  of  their  con¬ 
stituencies,  which  would  probably  follow  an  equalization  of 
the  suffrage.  County  members  will  be  still  more  averse  to 
rely  for  their  chance  of  re-election  on.  the  agricultural 
labourers  ;  nor  will  they  fail  to  reflect  that  the  Bill  will  be 
inevitably  defeated,  and  that  a  vote  in  its  favour  would 
give  unpardonable  offence  to  the  tenant-farmers,  whom 
household  suffrage  would  deprive  of  all  political  power. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  party  and 
of  his  colleagues  will  restrain  Mr.  Disraeli  from  tamper¬ 
ing  with  a  second  plan  for  the  extension  of  democratic 
power.  In  the  last  Session  he  plainly  intimated  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  concede  the  suffrage  to  farm-labourers  if  the 
measure  were  approved  by  his  followers.  It  will  be  prudent 
either  to  entrust  some  other  Minister  with  the  duty  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  decision  of  the  Government,  or  to  repudiate 
all  inclination  for  constitutional  change.  The  long  list  of 
practical  measures  which  was  contained  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech  would  of  itself  furnish  a  sufficient  argument  against 
unnecessary  experiments. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ARMY. 

IF  words  could  supply  the  place  of  deeds,  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  be  the  greatest  Minister  ever  known.  He 
answered  in  a  confident,  jaunty  manner  Mr.  Bentinck’s 
complaint  of  the  unreal  character  of  the  British  army,  and 
he  seems  to  have  supposed  that  he  had  settled  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  question  thus  propounded.  We  know  that  on  the 
Continent  all  men  are  arming  themselves,  and  we  are  told 
that  Her  Majesty  continues  to  receive  assurances  of  friend¬ 
ship  from  all  foreign  Powers.  Mr.  Bentinck  is  apparently 
one  of  those  numerous  unofficial  persons  who  would  prefer 
to  trust  the  safety  and  honour  of  this  country,  not  to  the 
forbearance  of  its  neighbours,  but  to  its  own  readiness 
for  self-defence;  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  heard 
“  rumours,”  which,  as  we  all  know,  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  prevalent,  “  that  our  army  is  a  mere  nominis 
“  umbra,  and  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  as 
“  many  deserters  as  recruits.”  Mr.  Disraeli  hereupon 
lectured  Mr.  Bentinck  on  the  expediency  of  being  guarded 
and  temperate  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  it  appears  is  the  only  place  where  the 
anxiety  for  the  public  welfare  which  possesses  all  patriotic 
minds  must  not  be  expressed.  The  Prime  Minister 
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believes  he  is  correct  in  saying — and  certainly  it  is  his 
business  to  know— that  the  number  of  recruits  this  year 
exceeds  the  number  of  last  year  by  3,500,  while  the 
number  of  deserters  this  year  is  less  than  the  number 
last  year,  at  which  consolatory  assurance  somebody  cried, 
“Hear,  hear.”  He  proceeded  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Bentinck  and  the  House  must  see  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  that  member’s  statement,  and 
again  there  were  cheers  and  laughter.  Mr.  Bentinck  and 
the  question  which  he  raised  are  probably  considered  in 
the  official  circle  to  have  been  effectually  put  down ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  outside  that  circle  that 
it  is  not  Mr.  Bentinck’s  statement,  but  the  British  army, 
that  is  without  foundation. 

Even  if  the  country  could  believe  the  implied  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Ministers,  it  is  certain  that  no  foreigner 
will  believe  it.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  few  more 
boys  have  joined  the  army,  but  whether  an  army  of 
boys,  supposing  it  to  exist,  is  capable  of  resisting 
men.  Our  army  is  notoriously  the  mei’e  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  win  always 
against  tremendous  odds,  as  we  did  at  Inkerman,  and 
besides  we  have  not  now  such  soldiers  as  fought  that  battle, 
and  we  are  taking  no  steps  to  provide  them.  Take  the 
most  favourable  estimate  possible  of  recruiting,  and  still 
the  result  is  such  that  only  a  junior  Lord  ot  Treasury 
could  cheer  an  exposition  of  it.  Our  Government  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  these  efforts  will  be  treated  with  contempt 
whenever  any  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  has  made 
up  its  mind  for  war.  We  have  got  3,500  boys  more  than 
we  could  get  last  year,  and  if  they  do  not  run  away  they 
will  have  become  soldiers  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
to  quit  the  army.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Bentinck 
attached  too  much  importance  to  the  rumours  which 
are  always  afloat  in  a  free  country,  and  too  little 
to  these  3,500  supplementary  boys.  The  rumours,  it 
must  be  allowed,  are  remarkably  persistent,  and  although 
doctors  differ  as  to  the  remedy,  they  agree  that  our  mili¬ 
tary  system  is  diseased.  Now,  however,  a  superior  prac¬ 
titioner  has  been  called  in,  and  he  declares  that  the 
sickness  is  imaginary  and  the  patient  was  never  better 
in  its  life.  It  may  indeed  be  apprehended  that  these 
rumours,  propagated  by  persons  whose  sense  of  expediency 
is  inferior  even  to  that  of  Mr.  Bentinck,  will  continue 
to  pervade  the  political  air,  and  it  may  even  happen 
that  in  the  House  of  Lords  two  or  three  veteran  offi¬ 
cers  will  declare  profound  distrust,  while  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  will  not  venture  to  assert  confidence,  in  the 
organization  of  the  army.  The  Commander-in-Chief  inti¬ 
mated  not  long  since  at  a  dinner  in  the  City  that  the  only 
choice  lay  between  conscription  and  largely  increased 
estimates.  Even  for  after-dinner  purposes  it  can  no 
longer  be  assumed  that  the  army  is  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  Prime  Minister  addresses  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  old  method  of  complacently 
disregarding  facts  is  thought  suitable.  But  we  cannot 
imitate  the  ostrich,  which  sticks  its  head  into  the  sand  and 
fancies  that  it  is  not  seen.  Rumours  of  the  insufficiency  of 
our  army  are  not  only  afloat  in  this  free  country,  but  they 
have  even  reached  other  countries  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
once  erroneously  supposed  to  have  said  were  not  free.  In 
Germany  they  know  exactly  how  many  men  and  boys  our 
regular  army  consists  of,  and  they  have  put  upon  our  so- 
called  defensive  force  the  value  of  zero.  Of  course  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  German  writers  should  not  be  mQre 
guarded  and  temperate  in  their  remarks  upon  the  militai’y 
nakedness  of  England,  and  should  choose  to  judge  the 
English  Government  by  its  deeds  rather  than  its  words. 

Before  Parliament  met,  the  propagators  of  rumours  had 
things  very  much  their  own  way,  and  they  had  succeeded 
in  creating  an  impression,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  will  pro¬ 
bably  declare  to  be  totally  unfounded,  that  a  voluntary 
system  of  enlistment  will  never  bear  the  strain  of  the 
present  altered  conditions  of  war.  An  experienced  officer 
proposed  to  meet  these  conditions  effectually  by  com¬ 
pelling  every  man  who  might  thereafter  enroll  in  the 
Militia  to  be  liable  to  active  service  on  war  being  declared ; 
and,  when  counties  should  fail  to  furnish  on  these  terms 
the  full  establishment  of  men  required,  to  apply  the  ballot 
in  all  cases.  By  the  operation  of  the  ballot  in  this  com¬ 
paratively  mikl  form  men  would  only  be  compelled  to  join 
the  Militia  in  peaceful  times,  but  they  would  be  liable 
during  their  engagement  of  six  years  to  serve  with  the 
regular  army  in  the  event  of  war  only.  The  chances  would 


be  largely  against  the  incidence  of  this  liability,  and  in  any 
case  men  would  not  be  dragged  without  preparation  from 
their  homes  and  turned  into  soldiers  before  they  could  learn 
to  use  their  arms.  It  is  assumed  by  writers  in  this  strain  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  safety  and  honour  of  England  being 
threatened,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  preparation  should,  as  they  think,  be 
made  beforehand  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
Simultaneous  action,  to  be  of  any  avail  at  a  crisis, 
must  be  previously  organized.  The  German  invasion 
of  France  is  supposed  to  have  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  everybody  except  Cabinet  Ministers  that  raw 
and  inexperienced  levies  can  make  no  stand  against  trained 
soldiers,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  a 
trained  and  numerous  force  ready  for  any  emergency.  An 
organization  of  the  Militia  by  help,  if  necessary,  of  the 
ballot,  would  be  effective  and  economical,  and  unless  some 
better  plan  can  be  suggested,  this  plan,  which  harmonizes 
with  our  habits  and  traditions,  ought  to  be  forthwith 
adopted.  But,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  did  and  did  not  say,  Ministers  are  not  prepared, 
to  adopt  this  plan  or  any  other.  They  continue  to  receive 
friendly  assurances  from  foreign  Powers,  and  they  forget 
that  this  country  has  almost  ceased  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  Power  in  Continental  war. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  business  can  be  got 
through  on  the  principle  of  doing  one  thing  and  putting 
other  things  out  of  mind.  Mr.  Disraeli  appears  to 
resemble  Lord  Hartington  in  being  only  moderately 
addicted  to  the  perusal  of  newspapers.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  could  have  managed  to  escape 
reading  or  hearing  something  of  the  discussions  on 
military  matters  which  have  been  so  frequent  during 
the  last  six  months.  It  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
colleagues  are  equally  ill  informed  or  indifferent  with 
himself.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  has  superior  informa¬ 
tion,  at  least  average  intelligence,  and  some  regard,  it 
may  be  thought,  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  which  has 
always  professed  to  place  national  honour  before  wealth 
and  ease.  We  know  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  quite  capable  of 
representing  his  speech  of  Monday  night  as  meaning 
nothing,  and  if  he  thought  the  proper  time  had  arrived,  he 
could  come  forward  as  the  exponent  of  defensive  measures. 
It  is,  however,  customary  to  look,  not  only  to  what  a  Prime 
Minister  says,  but  to  what  he  leaves  unsaid,  and,  tried  by  this 
test,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  utterances  are  almost  hopeless.  The  enig¬ 
matical  stylewhichheaffectsisneververysuitable  to  practical 
affairs,  and  is  particularly  incongruous  with  the  subject  of 
national  defence.  It  may  be  conceded  that  neither  the 
Budget  nor  the  Navy  Estimates  could  be  introduced  into 
the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  technically  right  in 
saying  that  the  House  ought  to  assume  for  the  present  that 
the  Government  believes  that  the  state  of  the  national  de¬ 
fences  is  satisfactory,  while  it  awaits  details  at  the  proper 
time.  All  we  say  is  that  this  assumption  might  be  much 
more  easily  made  if  Mr.  Disraeli  could  put  a  little  more 
cleai’ness  and  heartiness  into  his  speeches  on  the  subject, 
and  also  if  it  were  not  in  conflict  with  those  rumours  which 
float  among  a  free  people.  It  would  appear  that,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  view,  the  privilege  of  freedom  is  to  talk  about 
our  ruin  before  it  is  effected.  But  for  any  practical  pur¬ 
pose  we  might  as  well  be  slaves.  Public  opinion  is  almost 
unanimous  upon  this  subject ;  and  yet,  when  a  member 
ventures  to  refer  to  it  in  the  Houso  of  Commons,  he  is 
snubbed,  and  “  sat  upon,”  and  made  to  undergo  a  little 
mild  satire.  And  all  this  while  there  is  a  darkness  that 
may  be  felt  on  the  Continent,  and  we  have  got  as  precaution 
against  emergencies  3,500  extra  boys. 


SLAVERY  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

THE  overthrow  of  the  Ashantee  power  has  not  termi¬ 
nated  the  troubles  of  the  Gold  Coast.  There  are 
many  unavoidable  difficulties  attending  the  government  of 
remote  savages;  and  the  English  feeling  agr inst  slavery 
adds  an  artificial  complication.  During  r  imc<  itr.  sy  on 
the  proposed  abandonment  of  the  settlements  .  r  the 
Ashantee  war,  the  opponents  of  the  retention  of  n  ■  v  lony 
urged  among-  other  objections  the  a. leg  1  i mpu*.,.  iety  of 
becoming  responsible  for  the  establis  ■  d  system  of  s  ivery. 
It  might  have  been  answered  that  no  wise  Gove,  iment 
hampers  il self  with  abstract  and  universal  ml- .1,  ami  that 
no  Act  of  Parliament  or  other  authorilat’ ve  '  .;um  t  has 
at  any  time  controlled  the  discretion  which  uugLt  to  be 
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exercised  according  to  circumstances ;  but  there  is  no 
doabt  that  the  country  unanimously  disapproves  of  com¬ 
pulsory  servitude,  and  the  Colonial  Minister  would  be 
often  embarrassed  by  protests  against  any  maintenance  of 
the  system  under  colonial  laws.  The  slaves  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  if  they  could  have  been  consulted,  would  perhaps 
have  differed  in  opinion  from  their  philanthropic  patrons  in 
England.  It  was  much  more  for  their  interest  that  control 
should  be  exercised  over  their  masters  than  that  the  national 
conscience  of  England  should  remain  void  of  offence 
through  a  refusal  to  undertake  the  duty  of  governing  the 
territory.  The  Levite  who  walked  by  on  the  other  side 
probably  felt  exempt  from  the  responsibility  which  was  in¬ 
curred  by  the  less  scrupulous  Samaritan.  A  fictitious 
evasion  of  the  difficulty  gave  at  first  general  satisfaction. 
The  Government,  admitting  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
tolerate  slavery  in  a  British  dominion,  determined  to  call 
the  Gold  Coast  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forts,  not  a  colony, 
but  a  protected  territory.  There  was  no  harm  in  protecting 
slaveholders,  though  it  would  have  been  culpable  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  as  subjects.  The  theoretical  or  technical 
distinction  is  obvious,  for  a  Protectorate  involves  no  duty 
of  interfering  with  domestic  institutions.  Archbishop 
Manning  has  lately  asserted  that  the  Pope,  although  he 
claims  some  indefinite  power  over  baptized  heretics,  is 
nevertheless  not  their  spiritual  ruler  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  claims  sovereignty  over  Catholics.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Protecting  Power  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  only  bound  to 
notice  internal  relations  at  its  own  convenience. 

Governor  Strahan,  acting,  as  it  must  be  assumed,  under 
instructions  from  the  Colonial  Minister,  has  affixed  so  wide 
an  interpretation  to  the  Protectorate  as  to  make  it  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  sovereignty.  It  was  perfectly  right  to 
leave  the  authority  of  the  Protecting  Power  in  an  elastic 
and  indefinite  form,  and  to  make  the  chiefs  understand 
that  they  must  obey  orders,  even  when  they  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  Government;  yet,  if  any  of  them  had 
previously  understood  that  they  had  been  deliberately  ex¬ 
cluded  from  English  allegiance,  they  may  well  have  been 
surprised  at  the  first  communication  which  they  received 
from  the  representative  of  the  Protecting  Power.  Two  or 
three  months  ago  Governor  Strahan  summoned  them  to  a 
meeting,  at  which  he  informed  them  that  traffic  in  slaves 
would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  As  they  understood  his 
declaration,  there  was  no  purpose  of  interfering  with  their 
existing  household  arrangements.  They  were  not  forbidden 
to  keep  the  slaves  whom  they  possessed,  but  no  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  or  mortgage  was  to  be  permitted  for 
the  future.  In  that  simple  state  of  society  the  usual 
security  for  a  loan  is  the  personal  service  of  the  debtor. 
Pawns,  as  enslaved  mortgagors  of  their  own  liberty  are 
called  by  the  English  residents,  form  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  of  slaves.  Having  announced  his 
intention,  the  Governor  further  informed  the  assembled 
chiefs  that  he  had  no  need  of  their  advice,  and  that  they 
must  at  once  comply  with  his  instructions.  In  answer  to 
an  application  from  some  of  the  chiefs  he  repeated,  as  it 
was  understood,  the  declaration  that  he  was  not  about  to 
meddle  with  existing  servitude.  When  the  despatch  in 
which  he  recorded  his  proceedings  was  published  in 
England,  it  naturally  gratified  the  opponents  of  slavery, 
though  some  of  them  objected  that  he  had  stopped  short  of 
total  abolition.  Less  zealous  philanthropists,  while  they 
approved  of  the  restriction,  and  if  possible  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion,  of  compulsory  servitude,  were  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  direct  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Gold  Coast  had  been  substituted  for  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament  on  the 
proposal  of  Lord  Carnarvon.  If  the  Governor  could 
at  once  prohibit  internal  traffic  in  slaves,  it  was  difficult  to 
define  the  limits  of  his  power. 

From  a  petition  since  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Minister, 
it  appears  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  is  not  so 
highly  approved  by  the  protected  chiefs  as  by  Englishmen 
who  purchase  the  gratification  of  their  benevolent  feelings 
at  no  cost  of  loss  or  inconvenience.  It  is  prudent  to 
receive  the  statements  of  the  aggrieved  slaveowners  with 
a  certain  reserve.  As  the  document  is  composed  in  excel¬ 
lent  English,  the  chiefs  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained 
the  services  of  one  of  the  half-breeds  or  educated  natives 
who  two  or  three  years  ago  amused  themselves  by  devising 
a  representative  Constitution.  According  to  the  allegations 
of  the  petitioners,  Governor  Strahan,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  of  non-interference,  has  indiscriminately  granted 
certificates  of  manumission  to  all  slaves  who  applied  to 


him  for  permission  to  leave  their  masters.  He  had  already 
stated  that,  on  proof  of  cruel  treatment,  he  would  liberate 
any  slave ;  but,  according  to  the  memorial,  he  has  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  preliminary  condition.  It  will  perhaps 
appear  on  inquiry  that  the  masters  and  the  Governor 
have  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  severity 
which  would  justify  manumission.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  Governor  should  have  granted  freedom  to  all 
applicants  when  he  might  have  effected  the  same  object 
more  simply  and  more  completely  by  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  memorialists  further  allege  that  Governor 
Strahan  has  released  all  pawns  from  compulsory  servitude 
without  providing  any  alternative  security  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts.  Their  grievance,  as  it  is  stated,  is  serious 
and  considerable  ;  but  perhaps  there  may  be  some  difficulty, 
even  if  their  allegations  are  sustained,  in  granting  redress. 
It  will  scarcely  be  practicable  to  recapture  and  remit  to 
slavery  any  freedmen  who  may  have  been  improperly  dis¬ 
charged.  Lord  Carnarvon  will  have  the  firmness  to  administer 
impartial  justice  in  future  cases,  although  he  may  be  beset 
by  urgent  representations  from  the  professed  enemies  of 
slavery.  It  is  possible  to  do  wrong  even  to  barbarians 
who  preserve  an  antiquated  scheme  of  society  which  was 
once  universal.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  them 
would  prefer  the  lawless  oppression  of  Ashantee  conquerors 
to  wholesale  expropriation  effected  by  a  civilized  Protecting 
Power  acting  on  the  most  benevolent  motives. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  slavery  of  negroes 
to  white  owners  and  the  domestic  servitude  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  in  almost  all  uncivilized  or  partly  civilized  countries. 
In  Cuba,  as  formerly  in  the  English  West  Indies  and  in 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  slaves  were 
purchased  or  possessed  as  instruments  of  profit,  and  they 
were  separated  from  the  dominant  race  by  an  impassable 
gulf,  which  has  not  been  entirely  filled  up  since  emancipation. 
In  Africa  and  in  the  East,  slaves,  though  they  may  sometimes 
be  exposed  to  cruel  treatment,  are  by  custom  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  feeling  of  both  parties  members  of  the  family  of 
the  master.  Purchase  of  a  slave,  except  where  it  is  part  of 
a  regular  trade,  greatly  resembles  the  process  of  hiring  a 
servant.  The  practice  of  treating  the  persons  of  debtors 
as  security  for  their  liabilities  has  probably  been  suggested 
by  convenience.  If  the  Governor  has  unconditionally 
liberated  the  pawns,  he  has  probably  struck  a  heavy  blow 
against  the  credit  on  which  the  transactions  of  the  com¬ 
munity  depend.  European  morality  is  better  than  African, 
but  when  the  superior  race  suddenly  regulates  in  accordance 
with  its  own  doctrines  relations  which  had  grown  up 
in  a  different  state  of  society,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
great  hardship  will  be  inflicted.  The  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  English  Government  must  appear  to  the  natives  to 
be  sudden  and  capricious.  The  Protectorate  which  has 
now  been  formally  assumed  existed  long  before  the  Ashantee 
war ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  to  sup¬ 
press  slavery  among  the  natives.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  as  on  some 
other  questions,  once  astonished  the  Porte  by  a  despatch  in 
which  he  recommended  the  immediate  and  total  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  his  advice  produced  no  result ;  and 
his  interference  has  not  been  repeated  by  himself  or  his 
successors.  In  dealing  with  the  tribes  which  are  under  the 
Gold  Coast  Protectorate,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  provoca¬ 
tions  to  disaffection.  Even  an  unwarlike  population  can 
make  itself  troublesome  to  rulers  or  protectors  when  it  is 
thoroughly  discontented.  The  native  chiefs  may  properly 
be  prohibited  from  prosecuting  or  encouraging  in  any  form 
the  traffic  of  slaves  from  the  interior.  There  will  be  time 
enough  gradually  to  introduce  customs  which  will  be  found 
incompatible  with  slavery. 


THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 

R.  CROSS  introduced  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill 
on  Monday  in  a  speech  which  showed  more  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  is  often  engendered  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Home  Office,  and  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  exposition  of  the  need  for  bringing 
it  in.  Mr.  Froude’s  theory  that  assertions  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  facts  which  they  state  is  not  universally  true  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  every  large  town  there  are  “  a  great  number  of 
“  houses,  courts,  and  alleys  which,  by  reason  of  the  want 
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“  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  of  proper  conveniences,  are 
“  unfit  for  human  habitation,”  or  that  “fevers  and  diseases 
“  are  constantly  generated  there,”  or  that  it  is  “necessary 
“  for  the  public  health  that  many  of  such  houses,  courts, 
“  and  alleys  should  be  pulled  down.”  All  these  state¬ 
ments  are  unfortunately  true,  and  have  been  true  for  more 
years  than  any  one  jealous  for  the  credit  of  English 
legislation  will  care  to  remember.  Nor  will  Mr.  Waddy’s 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  aim  which  Mr.  Cross 
proposes  to  himself  be  generally  shared.  If  Parliament 
were  to  “  deal  with  the  matter  on  principles  of  philanthropy 
“  rather  than  of  dividend,”  it  would  be  merely  picking  up 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  philanthropists.  No  one  interested 
in  this  question  now  holds  that  houses  should  be  let  below 
their  fair  market  value.  An  Association  which  should  in¬ 
discriminately  help  the  poor  to  pay  their  rents  would  be 
merely  a  Society  for  giving  doles  in  kind  instead  of  in 
money.  There  is  no  difference  between  letting  a  room  at 
eighteenpence  aweek  which  is  worth  balf-a-crown  and  giving 
a  tenant  a  shilling  every  week  to  help  him  to  make  up  his 
rent.  The  difficulty  of  finding  house-room,  and  its  necessary 
consequence,  high  rents,  are  natural  checks  upon  the  common 
dislike  of  the  poor  to  leave  places  to  which  they  have  grown 
accustomed.  One  great  cause  of  pauperism  in  London  is 
the  artificial  attraction  exerted  by  the  large  sums  spent 
in  outdoor  relief  and  in  private  charity.  Many  poor 
persons  come  to  London  in  the  first  instance,  and 
stay  there  afterwards,  not  because  they  can  earn 
enough  to  keep  them  alive,  but  because  they  can  eke 
out  insufficient  wages  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources. 
Mr.  Rathbone,  in  a  recently  published  pamphlet  on  Local 
Taxation,  says  that  the  same  process  goes  on  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  experience  of  most  large  towns  would  probably 
tell  a  similar  story.  If  in  London  or  Liverpool  rooms 
were  to  be  had  at  artificially  reduced  prices,  there  would 
be  an  additional  inducement  to  poor  tenants  to  stay  in  a 
place  where  so  small  a  percentage  of  their  earnings  had  to 
go  to  the  payment  of  rent.  The  overcrowding  which  it  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Cross’s  measure  to  lessen  would 
be  increased  by  the  injudicious  means  taken  to  check  it. 

The  machinery  of  the  Bill  is  simple,  and  on  the  whole  it 
appears  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.  The  local 
authority,  on  being  satisfied  of  the  unhealthiness  of  a  given 
district  within  its  jurisdiction,  is  to  make  a  scheme  for  its 
improvement,  taking  care  to  provide  within  the  same  area 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  the  accommodation 
of  as  many  persons  of  the  working  class  as  the  scheme 
proposes  to  displace.  This  scheme  is  to  be  published  in 
the  autumn,  and  then  laid  before  the  Home  Secretary  or 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  correctness  of  the 
statements  on  which  the  local  authority  has  founded  its 
scheme  will  then  be  tested  by  a  local  inquiry,  after  which 
the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
issue  a  provisional  order  directing  the  scheme  to  be 
carried  out.  This  provisional  order  must  be  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  duty  of  obtaining  such  an  Act 
is  to  devolve  upon  the  department  of  the  Government  by 
which  the  provisional  order  has  been  issued,  and  not  upon 
the  local  authority.  As  soon  as  the  confirming  Act  has 
been  passed,  the  local  authority  is  to  buy  the  land  included  in 
the  scheme,  either  by  agreement  or  compulsorily,  the  land 
in  the  latter  case  being  estimated  at  its  fair  market  value, 
as  settled  by  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  or  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
local  authority  may  then  sell  or  let  the  land  to  any  pur¬ 
chasers  or  lessees  who  will  undertake  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution,  but  it  is  not 
itself  to  rebuild  any  houses  without  the  express  approval 
of  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Local  Government  Board. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
that  the  means  provided  for  putting  the  local  authority  in 
motion  are,  at  all  events  as  regards  London,  open  to 
one  serious  objection.  Mr.  Cross  said  very  properly  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  wholly  sanitary,  and  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  enable  Town  Councils  to  make  great  street 
improvements  for  their  own  glorification.  Consequently 
the  local  authority  is  only  empowered  to  act  on  a  repre¬ 
sentation  made  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
district  to  which  the  scheme  relates.  Whenever  he  is 
satisfied  that  diseases  indicating  a  generally  low  condition  of 
health  have  been  prevalent  in  any  given  area  within  his  dis- 
trict,  and  is  further  of  opinion  that  thesediseases  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  closeness,  narrowness,  and  bad  arrangement  of 
the  streets  and  houses,  and  that  these  defects  cannot  be 


remedied  except  by  the  application  of  the  Act,  he  is,  if  the 
area  in  question  is  not  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  facts  to  the  local  authority.  But  if  the  area  in 
question  lies  within  the  Metropolitan  district,  he  is  to  re¬ 
present  the  facts  not  to  the  local  authority,  which  in  this 
case  is  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  to  the 
Vestry  whose  officer  he  is,  and  the  Vestry  are  to  forward 
his  report  to  the  local  authority.  It  is  objected  that  in 
London  the  Medical  Officers  are  at  the  mercy  of  Vestries 
composed  to  a  great  extent  of  the  owners  of  the  very  pro¬ 
perties  which  will  be  affected  by  the  scheme.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Waddy  put  it,  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  Vestry,  and  the 
Vestries  are  the  creatures  of  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the 
rates.  Against  these  objections,  however,  there  are  several 
things  to  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  very  strong  pro¬ 
fessional  feeling  among  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  the 
income  of  the  post  is  rarely  so  good  as  to  induce  a  doctor  to 
present  himself  to  the  world  as  the  creature  of  the  Vestry. 
Even  if  to  retain  the  post  should  be  really  an  object  to  him,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  so  supreme  an  object  that  he 
will  sacrifice  his  reputation  with  his  brother  practitioners 
and  with  the  public  outside  the  Vestry  in  order  to  secure  it. 
In  the  next  place,  the  opposition,  whether  of  interested 
vestrymen  or  of  the  Vestry  generally,  to  the  improvements 
contemplated  in  the  Bill  may  be  less  violent  than  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Hitherto  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Officer  has  pointed  to  additional  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  small  houses  ;  but  under  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill 
the  worst  that  can  come  of  such  interference  is  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  their  houses  at  the  fair  market 
value.  As  regards  the  ratepayers,  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
scheme  will  be  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  while  any  benefits  that  may  result  from  it  will  be 
reaped  by  the  parish  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  true  that, 
the  parish  ratepayers  are  also  liable  for  the  rates  levied 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  only  come  in  for  their  proportionate  share  of  these 
latter  rates,  while  the  whole  of  the  money  raised  will  be 
spent  in  the  parish,  they  may  be  more  inclined  to  favour 
the  scheme  than  to  oppose  it.  Besides  this,  there  are  two 
clauses  in  the  Bill  which  promise  to  remedy  any  omissions 
of  which  a  time-serving  Medical  Officer  may  be  guilty.  One 
provides  that,  if  twenty  ratepayers  complain  to  him  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  any  street  or  court  in  his  district,  he  shall 
be  bound  to  inspect  the  houses  complained  of,  and  to  make 
an  official  representation  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
whether  in  his  opinion  the  charge  of  unhealthiness  is 
sustained.  A  Medical  Officer  who  would  resolutely 
close  his  eyes  and  his  nose  to  the  condition  of  certain  parts 
of  his  district  may  yet  be  unwilling  to  make  a  distinctly 
false  representation  of  the  facts,  when  that  false  representa¬ 
tion  admits  of  being  challenged  and  tested.  The  other 
clause  provides  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
may,  with  the  assent  of  the  Home  Secretary,  appoint  a 
qualified  officer  to  make  special  inquiry  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  any  part  of  the  metropolis  outside  the  City  of 
London,  and  a  representation  made  by  this  special  officer, 
after  inquiry,  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  representation  by 
the  ordinary  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  By  this  means,  if 
any  ratepayer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  he  can  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  interfere,  and  in  a  case  of  gross  local  neglect 
would  probably  gain  his  end.  In  these  respects,  therefore, 
the  Bill  appears  satisfactory.  A  more  real  defect  is  the 
absence  of  any  provisions  for  compelling  a  local  authority 
to  act,  supposing  that  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  its  Medical  Officer.  In  London,  or  indeed  in 
any  large  town,  this  is  not  a  danger  that  need  be  guarded 
against ;  but  the  Bill  includes  all  towns  with  a  population 
of  25,000,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  among  these  there 
may  be  more  than  one  obstructive  Town  Council. 


ESKIMO  EUROPE. 

milERE  is  a  map  in  Mr.  Dawkins's  book  on  Cave-hunting 
-L  which  is  at  least  as  striking  to  the  historian  as  it  cau  be  to 
the  geologist  or  the  naturalist.  This  is  the  map  which  shows  us 
the  “  Physiography  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Pleistocene 
Age.”  This  is  the  age  when  Europe  was  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other  gie and 
terrible  beasts ;  while  man  appeared  only  as  a  very  feeble  crea¬ 
ture,  with  the  earliest  and  rudest  tools  and  weapons  of  Hint  and 
bone.  Of  these  people  the  Eskimos  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Dawkins,  the  existing  representatives.  To  our  mind  it  is  a  rebel 
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that  they  should  be  represented  only  by  Eskimos,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  fear  lest  any  part  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  civilized 
Europe  should  be  charged  with  being  the  representatives  of  so  very 
beggarly  a  race.  Some  people  indeed  seem  to  have  a  passion  for 
naked  ancestors,  and  they  might  think  it  finer  to  be  descended 
from  an  Eskimo  than  from  our  well-breeched  grandfathers  who 
may  be  seen  on  Trajan’s  column.  But  Mr.  Dawkins  at  least  gives 
no  encouragement  to  so  strange  a  taste.  The  “  palaeolithic  ”  men, 
the  men  who  were  contemporary  with  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
were  Eskimos,  and  nothing  better.  No  man  now  in  Western 
Europe,  Dutch,  Welsh,  or  even  Basque,  need  trouble  himself 
about  them.  But  the  point  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  that 
Europe  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  Eskimos  must  have  been,  if 
we  accept  the  picture  of  it  drawn  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  land  fitted  for 
nothing  much  better  than  Eskimos.  The  Iliad  and  the  British 
Constitution  would  have  been  quite  impossible  in  such  a  Europe 
as  Mr.  Dawkins’s  map  shows  us.  No  one  could  ever  have  sung 
of  the  isles  of  Greece,  the  keels  of  Hengest  and  Ilorsa  could  never 
have  crossed  the  German  Ocean,  Venice  could  never  have  been 
Queen  of  the  Hadriatic,  in  a  state  of  things  when  there  were  no 
isles  of  Greece,  no  German  Ocean,  and  no  Hadriatic.  In  the  map 
of  Eskimo  Europe  there  is  a  lack  of  all  that  makes  Europe  Euro¬ 
pean.  If  the  New  Rome  had  been  founded  in  the  paleolithic  age, 
it  could  not  have  been  set  at  the  junction  of  two  worlds ;  it  would 
have  found  itself  in  the  middle  of  one  world,  and  that  a  very  dull 
one.  Our  map  cannot  in  truth  be  said  to  show  us  any  Europe  at 
all.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  all  jumbled  together.  While 
the  Pleistocene  geography  prevailed,  Attila  and  Jenghiz  would  have 
been  quite  at  home,  but  Pericles  and  Chatham,  Phormion  and 
Nelson,  would  have  been  literally  fishes  out  of  water. 

When  we  look  at  the  Pleistocene  map  we  feel  that  the  opening 
words  of  the  first  ode  of  Pindar  are  true  in  a  sense  which  Pindar 
never  thought  of.  Water  is  certainly  the  very  best  thing ;  it  is 
water  that  has  done  everything  for  us  ;  it  is  a  series  of  happy  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Ocean  which  has  made  Europe  Europe,  and  has  saved 
us  from  sticking  for  ever  in  the  mud  of  Eskimo  times.  The 
Aryan  family,  the  Hellenic  nation  itself,  would  have  been  thrown 
away  if  they  had  been  set  down  in  the  world  which  the  palaeolithic 
man  shared  with  the  woolly  rhinoceros.  Those  were  times  which 
allowed  of  “  the  passage  of  Hippopotamus  Pentlandi  from  Candia 
to  the  Peloponnese,  and  thence,  by  Southern  Italy,  into  Sicily  and 
Malta.”  There  was  indeed  nothing  to  hinder  him,  if  so  minded, 
from  marching  on  to  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  further  still ;  or,  we 
suppose — for  the  map  does  not  tell  us — he  might  equally  have 
marched  to  Kamtschatka  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There 
is  no  Mediterranean.  The  Pillars  of  Herakles  have  not  been 
tom  asunder.  Instead  of  a  Mediterranean  and  a  Euxine  we 
have  three  detached  lakes,  with  shores  of  most  prosaic  outline. 
All  that  gives  life  to  a  map,  the  islands,  the  peninsulas,  the  pro¬ 
montories,  have  been  swallowed  up — that  is,  of  course,  they  had 
not  yet  shown  themselves.  Such  a  Europe  as  we  have  now,  such 
a  Europe  as  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  history,  would  have 
been  as  much  thrown  away  upon  Eskimos  as  on  the  contemporary 
pachyderms.  The  land  was  put  into  a  better  shape  when  better 
people  were  coming  to  live  in  it.  The  Greeks  themselves  could  not 
have  made  islands  and  peninsulas  if  they  had  not  found  them,  but 
the  fact  that  they  found  islands  and  peninsulas  ready  made  had  no 
small  share  in  making  the  Greeks. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  map  is  that  there  is  no 
Greece  and  no  Italy.  Neither  the  one  long  narrow  peninsula  nor  the 
land  made  up  of  peninsulas  within  peninsulas  has  as  yet  come  into 
being.  Instead  of  them  there  is  an  unbroken  mass  of  land  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Rome  to  Babylon — some  would  say  from  the  mystical  to 
the  natural  Babylon — and  therefore  most  likely  a  great  deal 
farther.  The  /Egaean  is  a  dead  mass  of  land,  so  is  the  Propontis, 
so  is  the  Hadriatic.  The  Po  runs  through  the  land  that  was  to  be 
the  Hadriatic,  and  finds  a  mouth  between  Calabria  and  Epeiros. 
The  lake  which  we  get  instead  of  the  Euxine  leaves  the  outlying 
Greek  land  to  the  north,  the  peninsula  of  Cherson  and  Bosporos, 
a  part  of  the  great  mass  of  land  from  which  in  past  Eskimo  times 
it  managed  to  disengage  itself.  There  is  no  Bosporos,  no  Helles¬ 
pont,  no  Corinthian  Gulf,  no  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The  question 
twice  fought  out  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  whether  that  island  should 
be  part  of  Europe  or  of  Africa,  coulcl  not  arise  in  the  Pleistocene 
age.  Europe  and  Africa  are  all  one.  Italy,  Sicily,  Carthage, 
make  one  unbroken  continent.  So  at  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  same  struggle  was  waged  in  another  great  island,  there 
could  be  no  question  whether  Cyprus  should  belong  to  Europe  or 
Asia,  to  Greek  or  Phoenician.  When  Europe  and  Asia  were  all 
one,  when  those  who  dwelled  in  the  lands  which  were  to  be 
Greek  and  Phoenician  had  no  chance  of  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  men  of  Central  Asia  or  Central  Africa — with  no  scope  for 
seafaring  energy  beyond  a  huge  lake  without  an  outlet,  with  no 
islands,  no  promontories,  no  gulfs — the  inborn  energies  of  the  men 
of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  of  Miletos  and  Corinth,  would  have  been  wholly 
thrown  away.  In  a  world  of  such  a  shape  as  this  there  could  have 
been  no  room  for  commerce,  for  colonization,  for  maritime  enter¬ 
prise  or  maritime  dominion.  Carthage  and  Athens  would  have 
been  alike  impossible.  Set  down  the  most  gifted  races  in  such  an 
Eastern  Europe  as  this,  and  the  highest  level  that  they  could  ever 
have  reached  would  have  been  that  of  unprogressive  Egypt.  The 
Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  would  have  been  possible ;  the  Egypt  of  its 
Macedonian  and  Roman  conquerors  could  never  have  been.  In  the 
Palaeolithic  age  the  site  of  Alexandria  was  inland  as  well  as  the 
site  of  Corinth. 

It  is  worth  stopping  to  think  in  this  way  how  the  early  civiliza¬ 


tion  of  Europe  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  if  the  world 
had  stayed  in  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Dawkins’s  map  shows  it. 
The  thing  which  makes  Europe  to  differ  from  Asia  and  Africa 
has  been  simply  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Modem  Europe  and 
America  have  doubtless  outgrown  the  state  of  things  in  which  such 
a  coast-line  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  civilization ;  but  that  is  simply  because  things  in  general  have, 
so  to  speak,  physically  grown ;  we  can  use  the  Ocean  as  familiarly 
as  the  early  Greeks  could  use  the  HSgsean.  But  if  civilization  had 
not  begun  on  the  shores  of  the  rEgasan  it  would  assuredly  never 
have  begun  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean.  The  geological  revolution 
which  changed  the  map  of  Eskimo  times  into  the  map  of  Aryan 
times  simply  rendered  the  history  of  Aryan  Europe  possible.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Hellenic  man  could  never  have  been 
fully  developed  except  with  the  help  of  the  peculiar  configuration 
of  the  Hellenic  land,  and,  in  the  map  before  us,  Hellas  and  Asia 
Minor,  forming  one  mass  of  land,  with  merely  a  lake  to  the  north 
instead  of  the  Euxine  and  a  lake  to  the  south  instead  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  would  have  been  no  better  off  than  the  land  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Aral  Sea. 

In  the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  the  change  is  less 
striking — that  is  to  say,  the  geological  revolution  which  called 
Greece  and  its  islands  into  being  did  not  work  so  great  a  change 
in  the  western  lake  as  it  did  in  the  eastern.  Because  it  did  not  do 
so,  because  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  remained  more 
like  what  it  had  been  in  Pleistocene  times  than  the  eastern  part 
did,  therefore  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  lagged  for 
ages  behind  the  eastern.  The  western  Mediterranean  has  never 
been  blessed  with  anything  like  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Greece.  Therefore  the  civilization  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Greece  came  earlier  than  the  civilization  of 
Northern  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  the  Pleistocene  map,  oddly 
enough,  the  western  Mediterranean  is  more  peninsular  than  it  is 
now.  But  that  is  because  it  is  less  insular.  What  are  now 
islands  were  then  peninsulas.  The  Balearic  Islands  appear  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  greater  Spanish  peninsula,  while 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  form  another  peninsula  projecting  from  what, 
in  the  absence  of  a  Hadriatic,  was  a  vast  mainland  to  the  east. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  lake  which 
has  no  outlet  to  the  Ocean,  no  outlet  to  the  eastern  lake.  Italy 
joins  Sicily,  and  Sicily  joins  Africa,  and  Spain  and  Mauritania 
form  one  land.  The  sites  of  Carthage  Old  and  New,  the  sites  of 
Massalia,  Genoa,  Barcelona,  and  Pisa,  are  inland.  In  the  last  case, 
to  be  sure,  the  Pleistocene  age  has  come  back  again. 

From  the  South  of  Europe  we  turn  to  our  own  Northern  part 
of  it,  and  we  are  appalled  by  seeing  that  there  are  no 
British  islands,  no  Scandinavian  peninsulas.  There  is  no  Baltic, 
no  German  Ocean,  no  English  Channel,  not  so  much  as  an  Irish 
Sea.  The  Eskimo  and  the  contemporary  hippopotamus  might  walk 
on  dry  land  from  the  site  of  Galway  to  the  site  of  Riga  as  readily 
as  from  the  site  of  Riga  to  Behring’s  Straits.  The  Seine  has  its 
mouth  in  the  middle  of  a  long  coast-line  a  good  deal  west  both  of 
the  Land’s  End  and  of  Cape  Finisterre.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
actual  history  of  the  North  would  have  been  as  impossible  as  the 
actual  history  of  the  South.  How  could  Danes,  Hollanders,  and 
Englishmen  have  ever  been  Danes,  Hollanders,  and  Englishmen,  if 
Denmark,  Holland,  England  had  formed  part  of  one  unbroken  con¬ 
tinent,  joining  on  to  Russia  at  one  end  and  to  Gaul  on  the  other  ? 
The  mere  marches  of  the  nations  westward  might  possibly  have 
been  the  same  as  they  actually  were,  but  the  nations  themselves  could 
never  have  been  the  same.  The  Basque  might  have  eaten  up  the 
Eskimo  or  whoever  came  between  the  Eskimo  and  himself :  the 
Celt  might  have  eaten  up  the  Basque  and  the  Teuton  the  Celt ; 
but  such  Celts  and  such  Teutons  could  not  have  been  the  Celts  and 
Teutons  of  history.  Englishmen  could  not  have  been  Englishmen 
anywhere  but  in  an  island.  Danes  and  Northmen  could  not  have 
been  Danes  and  Northmen  where  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
fiord.  It  was  the  blessed  in-breaking  of  the  sea— it  would,  we 
believe,  be  more  scientific  to  say  the  blessed  sinking  of  some  parts 
of  the  land — which  has  made  all  of  us  what  we  have  been.  It 
has  parted  Scandinavia  from  Russia,  Britain  alike  from  Scandi¬ 
navia,  from  Germany,  and  from  Gaul.  The  process  has  done  so 
much  for  us  that  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  were  to  complain ; 
yet,  as  we  look  at  the  map,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  in  one 
part  of  North-Western  Europe  the  process  had  been  carried  much 
further.  How  much  trouble  should  we  have  been  spared  if  the 
sinking  had  been  a  little  more  complete  just  to  the  west  of  us, 
and  if  all  had  been  water  between  Britain  and  the  world  beyond 
the  Ocean. 

A  glimpse  at  such  a  map  as  this  shows  the  real  connexion  be¬ 
tween  one  branch  of  knowledge  and  another.  At  first  sight  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Pleistocene  age  may  seem  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  political  history  of  Greece  and  England. 
Directly  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another;  indirectly 
they  have  a  great  deal.  When  we  have  once  taken  in  how  much 
the  history  of  a  country  depends  upon  its  physical  geography, 
we  cannot  look  without  interest  at  those  geological  revolutions 
which  caused  the  physical  geography,  and  which  thereby  made  the 
political  history  possible.  It  is  instructive  to  look  at  a  map  which 
shows  us  Europe  at  a  time  when  Europe  had  hardly  any  advantage 
over  Asia  and  Africa.  We  learn  then  that  the  physical  changes 
which  made  Europe  different  from  Asia  and  Africa  are  really  parts, 
not  merely  of  the  physical,  but  of  the  political  and  moral,  history 
of  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  Without  those  changes  our  actual 
history  could  not  have  been.  We  might  have  been  at  this  moment 
better  perhaps  than  Eskimos,  but  certainly  not  better  than  Chinese 
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or  Egyptians.  The  course  of  the  changes  -which  allowed  us  to 
differ  from  Chinese  or  Egyptians  is  undoubtedly  part  of  European 
history.  We  claim  the  researches  of  Mr.  Dawkins  in  the  days 
when  our  Eskimo  anteccssores  used  flint  weapons  and  scratched 
rude  figures  on  stags’  horns,  as  forming  at  least  a  preface  to  the 
long  drama  of  European  history  from  the  union  of  the  twelve  towns 
of  Attica  onwards. 


OLD  LETTERS. 

THERE  is  one  important  class  of  records  which  is,  we  must 
suppose,  becoming  scarcer  every  day,  because  the  conditions  out 
of  which  it  grew  are  radically  changed.  We  mean  that  sort  of  sus¬ 
tained  family  correspondence  in  which  the  different  members  report 
to  one  another  or  to  a  common  centre  all  that  happens  of  interest  to 
each,  and  their  observations  on  matters  public  and  private — a  corre¬ 
spondence  begun  when  life  was  opening  upon  the  writers,  and  per¬ 
severed  in  under  the  joint  influences  of  affection  and  habit  as  the 
readiest  channel  for  first  thoughts  and  unrestrained  impulsive 
judgments.  Letters  were  letters  in  the  days  when  a  large  sheet  had 
to  be  filled.  It  was  necessary  to  ton  over  in  the  mind  what  there 
was  to  say  before  beginning,  and,  once  begun,  there  was  space  to 
do  justice  to  an  event  or  a  topic.  When  a  letter  cost  the  receiver 
a  shilling  there  was  a  double  motive  at  work  tending  to  its  preser¬ 
vation.  The  writer’s  conscience,  if  he  was  writing  to  a  home 
where  thought  was  more  briskly  current  than  pounds  and  shillings, 
stimulated  him  to  put  his  mind  or  memory  into  it ;  the  recipient 
scrupled  to  reduce  to  its  elements  what  had  given  pleasure  and  had 
cost  both  pence  and  pains.  Thus  letters  grew  into  chronicles,  and 
were  p-eserved  as  such  by  loving  hands.  Keeping  letters  or 
destroying  them  are  matters  of  habit  which  have  their  influence 
on  the  correspondence.  Without  consciously  desiring  that  a  letter 
may  be  preserved,  we  doubt  whether  any  one  could  bestow  the  same 
amount  of  thought  or  picturesque  description-  upon  paper  which 
he  knows  will  be  torn  up  after  perusal  as  would  be  natural  to 
him  when  letters  are  not  viewed  as  ephemeral.  Most  family 
letters  are,  we  suspect,  summarily  destroyed  in  these  days,  and  the 
fact  influences  the  universal  style.  The  correspondences  we  have 
in  mind  were  started  at  least  under  another  state  of  things,  and 
consequently  have  a  value  as  records  which  altered  circum¬ 
stances  deny  to  the  hurried  communications,  whether  brief  or 
diffuse,  which  have  nowadays  taken  their  place. 

In  almost  every  case  where  a  letter  is  worth  preserving  on  its 
own  merits,  its  merely  literary  and  historical  value  increases  with 
age.  Its  main  subject  may  have  lost  much  of  its  interest,  but 
the  whole  will  incidentally  throw  light  on  the  times  and  manners, 
or  the  persons,  or  the  questions,  concerned  in  it.  And  in  every 
collection  containing  many  such  letters,  besides  the  local  events 
and  family  interests  which  follow  in  a  course  and  change  from 
day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  some  central  figures  will  be  found 
to  hold  their  ground  throughout.  It  is  curious  and  pleasant  to 
note  by  this  means  the  growth  of  a  great  name,  to  see  a  leader 
in  embryo,  to  catch  the  first  boyish  enthusiasm  of  contact  with 
genius,  and  to  note  how  it  tells  upon  the  home  circle,  widening 
their  sphere  of  interest,  and  even  constituting  them  members  of 
a  party  before  they  knew  it,  or  indeed  before  the  thought  of  a 
party  was  in  any  one’s  mind. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it  requires  an  enormous  effort 
to  address  oneself  seriously  to  a  voluminous  correspondence  of  this 
sort,  whether  we  are  personally  concerned  in  it,  or  enter  upon  it  on 
merely  literary  g-rounds.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  is  work 
pure  and  simple,  to  be  undertaken,  like  many  another  irksome 
task,  as  work  sure  of  the  reward  of  all  honest  industries  steadily 
persevered  in.  But,  if  it  is  our  own  past  that  we  are  goinn-  to 
encounter,  the  effort  is  great  indeed.  Nor  does  the  labour  in  this 
case,  when  the  first  repugnance  is  overcome,  ensure  the  reward 
which  duty  done  generally  brings.  Unless  we  have  been  through 
life  especially  severe  and  impartial  judges  of  ourselves,  some  dis¬ 
agreeable  rubs  and  surprises  are  pretty  sure  to  be  in  store  for  us ; 
it  is  likely  enough  that  we  come  out  of  certain  critical  periods 
less  satisfied  with  our  part  in  them  than  we  had  in  the  general 
subsidence  of  the  affair  let  ourselves  expect.  We  find  that 
a  prejudiced  memory  and  self-complacency  had  between  them 
given  us  the  best  of  it  where  we  now  see  that  the  other  party 
had  more  to  say,  and  said  it  better,  than  we  had  any  idea  of. 
Again,  experience  shows  us  how  sadly  disappointment,  failing- 
health,  loss  of  spirit  and  of  hope,  injure  many  a  fair  promise.  We 
find  now,  too  late,  how  much  these  harsh  visitations  affected 
character  in  the  case  of  intimates ;  not  fundamentally,  as  we  once 
resentfully  supposed,  but  on  the  surface.  If  we  had  only  been 
more  patient,  more  discerning,  more  tender — more  fair  and  j  ust,  as 
it  seems  now  some  regrets  need  not  have  fixed  their  sting  in 
memory.  W  hy  did  we  not  humour  irritation  and  laugh  away 
suspicion  P  I\  hy  did  we  take  so  literally  what  we  now  see  ad¬ 
mitted  a  happier  interpretation  ?  If  ever  the  secret  of  living  this 
life  over  again  is  discovered,  we  should  enjoin  the  preservation  of 
letters  as  an  essential  precaution  against  slipping  into  new  forms 
of  our  old  ei-rors,  and  being  always  merely  ourselves,  whatever 
happened. 

Keeping  letters  is  a  responsibility — so  great  a  responsibility,  in¬ 
deed,  that  some  people  destroy  them  on  principle.  Letters  which 
would  beliterary  treasures,  as  well  asinvaluableaids  to  the  biographer 
in  elucidating  character  and  throwing  light  on  events,  letters^havino- 
their  place  in  years  of  an  active  correspondence,  have  often  been 


sought  for  and  inquired  after  in  vain.  It  turns  out  that  their  receiver, 
as  a  rule,  kept  no  letters.  There  are  sure  to  be  in  every  intimate 
correspondence  many  confidences,  many  judgments,  many  records 
of  situations,  persons,  and  scenes  which  men  have  no  right  to  leave 
to  the  scrutiny  of  strangers.  Consequently,  keeping  them  com¬ 
mits  the  keeper  to  a  subsequent  reperusal,  or  to  a  standing  order  for 
their  indiscriminate  destruction  if  this  intention  is  frustrated. 
This  duty,  or  self-imposed  tr.sk,  of  reperusal  comes.  at  different 
periods  of  life.  A  charge  of  house  or  occupation ;  failing  health  : 
the  return  (on  a  friend's  or  relative’s  death)  of  your  own  letters 
written  at  some  interesting  period ;  the  approach  of  age,  and  the  like 
furnish  these  occasions :  and  then  comes  the  test  of  memory.  Let  no 
indistinct  or  weak  memory  trust  itself,  even  as  far  as  it  seems  to  go, 
where  feeling  was  once  concerned.  Nothing  but  a  strong  original 
grip  of  the  facts  and  images  first  recorded  can  be  depended  on. 
There  are  people  who  have  this  grip,  whose  memory  cannot  be 
caught  halting,  who  seem  to  review  their  past  by  a  continual  survey, 
and  thus  never  to  leave  hold  of  it.  To  some  people  old  letters 
must  be  an  almost  superfluous  study ;  they  know  nothing  of  the 
excitement  of  the  reader,  who  pursues  his  investigations  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  an  explorer  not  knowing  what  he  may  light  on 
next.  But  few  memories,  however  retentive,  are  impartial  enough 
not  to  colour  the  imag-e  in  the  process  of  storing  it ;  and  for  the 
rest,  when  once  an  impression  loses  its  distinctness,  temper  and 
disposition  play  strange  tricks  with  exact  formal  truth.  We  believe 
there  are  few  persons  to  whom  an  exciting  correspondence  in  which 
they  have  been  principals,  suddenly  opened,  does  not  materially 
change  the  aspect  of  a  great  many  points  and  occasions  about  which 
they  had  entertained  no  doubt ;  and  he  is  a  lucky  man  who  finds 
this  change  to  his  own  advantage.  For  example,  his  own  youth 
may  stand  before  him  invested  with  a  confidence,  arrogance,  and 
hardness  for  which  he  was  not  at  all  prepared.  He  is  astonished 
at  his  boyish  joy  in  vituperation,  at  his  small  pity  for  infirmities, 
at  his  intolerant  contempt  for  those  who  were  perhaps  his  betters. 
Some  of  the  rougher  lessons  of  life  since  learnt  he  feels,  with 
a  new  and  keener  sense,  to  have  been  not  unmerited.  On  the 
other  hafnd,  diffidence  and  self-consciousness  at  the  same  age 
prepare  for  after  years  many  a  needless  pang,  a  heritage  of  painful 
and  often  grotesque  impressions  which  an  actual  review  is  pretty 
sure  to  modify.  The  reader  finds  the  occasion  to  have  been 
distorted  by  a  memory  gradually  relaxing  its  hold  ;  he  acted,  after 
all,  according  to  his  natural  bent,  not  by  some  hideous  per¬ 
versity  against  it,  which  is  the  nervous,  uneasy  suspicion  that 
had  been  left  on  the  mind.  In  both  cases  the  gain  of  such  a 
review  is  worth  the  trouble.  In  either  one  can  profitably  specu¬ 
late  at  leisure  on  the  glosses  slid  into  memory  bv  the  mere  action 
of  prevailing  influences  on  thought  and  conduct.  But,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  tendency  consequent  on  human  weakness  to  falsify 
the  records  of  memory — whether  in  the  act  of  imprinting  them¬ 
selves,  or  as  they  fade — very  few  memories  are  safe  from  the 
mere  oblivion  which  buries  whole  sections  of  the  past.  Busy  men, 
engrossed  in  the  occupations  of  active  life,  have  no  time  for  rumi¬ 
nating  and  storing  impressions ;  and  the  temporary  concentration 
of  thought  which  characterizes  much  literary  labour,  forced  to 
turn  abruptly  from  subject  to  subject,  each  absorbing  the  attention 
while  it  lasts,  each  necessarily  cast  aside  for  the  next  as  soon  as 
accomplished,  is  a  habit  and  condition  of  mind  still  more  unfriendly 
to  a  strong  hold  over  what  may  be  fairly  called  past,  and  therefore 
done  with. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  correspondence  from  youth  to  an 
age  more  or  less  mature  is  a  possession  to  all  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  if  people  have  the  leisure,  and  we  may  certainly  add  the 
courage,  to  use  it;  for  old  lettera  have  something  akin  to  sleeping- 
dogs  and  torpid  snakes.  To  rip  up  old  sorrows  and  grievances 
and  mistakes,  to  live  again  the  excitements  of  boyhood,  to  fight 
again  the  battles  once  of  such  enthralling  importance,  to 
suffer  once  again  the  private  snubs,  the  family  trials  and 
disappointments,  to  revive  the  old  loves  and  hates  and 
successes,  to  come  into  close  intercourse  once  more  with 
those  who  have  passed  away,  to  meet  friends  of  another 
generation  who  helped  to  make  them  what  they  are,  for  good  or 
evil,  to  subject  former  objects  of  their  admiration  or  reverence  to 
the  test  of  maturer  judgment,  to  raise  the  ghost  of  their  old  selves 
and  draw  comparisons — how  eager  once  where  now  indifferent,  how 
positive  where  opinion  has  turned  round,  how  dictatorial  where 
now  hesitating,  how  loving  where  now  estranged — all  this  is  a  judi¬ 
cial  process  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  lace  it.  The  decline  of 
a  friendship  is  among  the  sadnesses  of  this  retrospect,  bringing- 
back  as  it  does  the  attractive  qualities,  the  intellect,  the  tenderness, 
the  personal  regard,  which  have  got  themselves  obscured  under  sub¬ 
sequent  misunderstandings  and  resentments.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  men  differ  more  than  in  the  amount  of  themselves  which  the1, 
put  into  a  letter;  and  where  a  lost  friend  had  this  power  it  isnext  to  im¬ 
possible  for  recent  rancours  to  make  head  against  the  sudden  recog¬ 
nition  awakened  by  some  happy  touch.  Old  intercourse  may  never 
be  renewed,  but  feeling  adjusts  itself  to  a  more  charitable  standard, 
and  henceforth  memory  reverts  to  early  dates  for  its  specimen 
traits  and  images.  Such  at  least  should  be  the  result  of  this  clearin  , 
and  as  it  were  tidying  up,  of  our  past  as  a  moral  act. 

But  tlrese  are  the  solemnities  of  our  subject.  In  such  a  cor:  - 
spondence  as  we  have  indicated  much  amusing  matter  lies  buried, 
much  brightness,  and  some  wit ;  and  touches  of  character  too  sligi.r 
to  be  preserved  in  any  other  form,  yet  full  of  interest.  There  "we 
may  note  the  dawn  of  style.  Nothing  teaches  the  art  of  goo  t 
writing  better  than  a  real  endeavour  to  convey  to  sympathize 
readers  new  impressions  and  experiences  as  they  arise.  WL.  . 
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better  exercise  can  be  set  to  any  one  than  to  hit  oft  a  pen  and  ink 
portrait,  to  select  the  traits  which  mark  individuality,  to  record 
with  verbal  accuracy  any  racy  or  characteristic  utterance  ?  Time 
and  success  remove  men  who  make  a  figure  in  the  world  from 
these  little  liberties  of  portraiture ;  it  is  no  small  recompense  for 
wading  through  difficult  manuscript  and  pale  ink  to  come  upon 
some  vivid  and  unexpected  touch  showing  us  a  distinguished  man  in 
the  light  in  which  he  was  seen  by  equals  long  ago.  And  more  trivial 
matters,  if  only  treated  in  the  right  spirit,  are  very  welcome  inter¬ 
ludes.  Touches  of  flirtation,  antipathies  coyly  turning  to  love, 
quaint  gossip,  jokes,  the  absurdities  and  eccentricities  of  acquaint¬ 
ances— dress,  economies,  visiting — all,  where  the  hand  is  light 
and  the  spirit  gay,  are  pleasant  things  to  read  of  with  an  interval 
of  years  between. 

It  is  a  sort  of  murder  to  destroy  a  good  letter — a  letter  instinct 
with  life,  feeling,  and  observation ;  and  some  very  good  ones  there 
must  be  to  constitute  a  collection  worth  the  trouble  first  of 
keeping  and  then  of  reperusing.  The  taste  for  hoarding  and 
the  taste  for  destruction,  both  holding  a  place  in  every  human 
bosom,  find  equal  indulgence  in  the  task  before  us.  Destruction 
must  come  at  last  to  all,  but  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  averting 
the  doom  for  a  time.  A  family  must  be  ill  oft'  for  heirs  if  there  is  no 
one  to  succeed  to  the  selection  which  the  contention  between  these 
two  impulses  leaves  as  a  residuum  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  the 
anticipation  of  one  interested,  grateful  reader,  yet  unborn,  will 
do  to  recompense  the  labour  involved  in  the  task  on  which  we 
have  been  commenting. 


PENAL  LAWS  AGAINST  HERESY. 

ONE  of  the  many  collateral  questions  growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  stirred  by  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  Vatican  Decrees 
concerns  the  history  of  persecution,  or  of  penal  legislation  against 
heresy,  during  the  Christian  era.  Dr.  Newman  has  shown  con¬ 
clusively — and  indeed,  as  an  cirgumentum  ad  hominem,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  telling  points  in  his  Letter — that  if  “  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Empire  ”  in  religious  matters  are  preserved  in 
the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  they  have  also  been 
preserved  in  the  general  system  of  European  civilization,  and  in 
particular  among  ourselves.  The  Puritans  and  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terians,  as  Mr.  Buckle  testifies,  held  these  principles  quite  as 
firmly  as  the  school  of  Laud,  and  they  have  survived  in  Black- 
stone,  and  in  the  theory  if  not  the  practice  of  English  jurisprudence 
down  to  our  own  day.  Christianity  is  still  officially  declared  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  within  living  memory  the  phrase 
had  a  very  practical  meaning.  Those  who  are  shocked  at  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  in  Papal  manifestoes  are  shocked  at 
witnessing  “  the  words,  ways,  and  works  of  their  grandfathers.” 
Dr.  Newman  gives  various  illustrations  of  the  actual  recognition  of 
this  system  in  England  down  to  quite  recent  times,  and  a  writer 
so  little  in  harmony  with  him  as  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  admits 
that  he  is  quite  right  in  his  facts.  In  some  shape  or  other, 
though  in  very  various  methods  and  degrees,  the  punishment 
of  heresy  has  existed  in  Europe  for  fifteen  hundred  years — ever 
since,  that  is,  the  Empire  became  Christian.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  also  true  that,  in  some  sense,  the  Church  has  always  disclaimed 
the  responsibility  of  persecution.  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine  is 
a  maxim  of  the  canon  law,  and  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  a  work 
of  the  very  highest  authority,  the  Bishop,  in  delivering  over  a  con¬ 
demned  heretic  to  the  secular  judge,  is  directed  cjficaciter  et  ex 
corde  et  omni  instantid  to  intercede  that  he  may  not  be  punished 
with  death  or  mutilation,  in  the  following  prescribed  form 

Domine  Judex,  rogamus  vos  cum  omni  affectu,  quo  possumus,  ut  amove 
Dei,  pietatis  et  misericordi®  intuitu,  et  nostrorum  interventu  preeaminum, 
miserrimo  huic  nullum  mortis  vel  mutilationis  periculum  inferatis. 

It  is  often  said  that  this  only  makes  matters  worse  by  adding- 
hypocrisy  to  cruelty,  and  that  the  severities  which  the  Church  thus 
affects  to  deprecate  were  in  reality  her  own  work,  and  at  a  word 
from  her,  which  was  never  spoken,  would  have  disappeared.  And 
no  doubt  the  principle  of  persecution  is  clearly  enough  laid  down 
in  the  Bull  Unani  Sanctam,  which  modern  Ultramontanes  are 
boimd  to  regard  as  infallible,  though  Bishop  Doyle— writing  before 
the  Vatican  Council — denied  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  that 
it  had  any  force  at  all,  inasmuch  as,  “  so  far  from  being  received  by 
the  Church,  it  was  violently  opposed.”  For  it  is  there  expressly 
laid  down  that  there  are  two  swords  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  the 
spiritual  and  material,  the  one  to  be  used  by  the  Church,  the  other 
for  the  Church,  sed  ad  nutum  et  patientiam  sacerdotis.  And  the 
sword  must  imply  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Indeed  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.,  the  author  of  the  Bull,  ruled  that  Bishops  might 
surrender  criminals  to  the  secular  arm,  knowing  that  the  inter¬ 
cession  for  mercy  would  not  be  attended  to ;  and  this  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  judge  the  sentiment  of  that  age  by  the 
habits  and  circumstances  of  our  own.  Heresy  was  then  to 
the  full  as  much  an  outrage  on  the  acknowledged  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  as  Atheism  or  blasphemy  among  ourselves,  both  of 
which  are  still  punishable  by  English  law.  The  Lollards  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Albigense3  on  the  Continent  were  looked  on  with  the 
sort  of  feeling  now  entertained  in  respectable  and  religious  society 
towards  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his  allies  ;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
those  “  ages  of  faith  ”  a  denial  of  the  received  belief  was  far  more 
keenly  resented  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  than  in  days  when 
the  strictest  religionists  feel  obliged  to  make  some  allowance  for 


the  chances  of  involuntary  error  or  ignorance.  Innocent  VIII.  in 
1 484  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  all  magistrates  who  delayed 
more  than  six  days  to  carry  out  the  capital  sentence  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sitors,  who  nevertheless  were  still  obliged  to  use  the  form  of  in¬ 
tercession  prescribed  in  the  Pontifical.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  forcible  suppression  of  heresy  had  been 
from  the  first  a  recognized  principle  in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  that 
the  practice  was  suffered  to  take  root  without  protest  from  the  most 
orthodox  and  influential  quarters.  The  language  of  the  Roman 
Pontifical  represents  a  genuine  tradition,  though  it  had  for  centu¬ 
ries  fallen  into  desuetude.  A  glance  at  the  original  introduction  of 
capital  punishment  for  heresy  will  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

Mr.  Stephen  says  in  the  Contemporary  Review  that  penal  laws 
against  heretics  followed  close  on  the  conversion  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  But  so  far  as  the  secular  power 
went  beyond  giving  civil  effect  to  the  spiritual  sentences  of  Councils 
in  the  deposition  of  Bishops  and  the  like,  its  action  was  for  some 
time  of  a  very  uncertain  and  spasmodic  kind,  and  was  exerted,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  heresy  as  of  Catho¬ 
licism.  The  almost  lifelong  persecution  of  Athanasius  at  the 
hands  of  Arianizing  Emperors  is  a  case  in  point.  The  first  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  execution  of  heretics  is  in  every  way  so  noteworthy 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Two  chief  pleas  are  commonly  put  forward  by  those 
who  shrink  alike  from  defending  persecution  in  the  abstract  and 
from  condemning  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  former 
ages  ;  it  is  urged  that  either  the  civil  power  was  alone  responsible 
for  the  procedure,  or  that — as  is  alleged  in  excuse  of  Elizabeth’s 
wholesale  torturing  and  hanging  of  Roman  Catholics — heresy  was 
merely  the  cloak  or  the  accompaniment  of  treason  or  some  other 
heinous  crime.  The  doctrines  of  Wiclifi'e  and  Iiuss,  for  instance, 
were  notoriously  dangerous  to  the  State.  Now  both  these,  explana¬ 
tions  may  be  alleged,  the  first  with  unquestionable  justice,  in  the  case 
of  the  Priscillianists,  who  were  the  first  to  suffer  death  for  heterodoxy. 
The  facts  are  briefly  these  : — In  380  the  Synod  of  Saragossa  con¬ 
demned  and  excommunicated  Priscillian  and  his  adherents,  who 
taught  a  kind  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  Bishops  Idacius  and  Ithacius 
procured  an  Imperial  rescript  for  their  banishment  from  Spain, 
which  however  they  contrived  by  bribing  the  Court  officials  to  get 
rescinded.  Upon  this  Ithacius  betook  himself  to  the  Emperor 
Maximus,  who  had  just  usurped  the  supreme  power  and  established 
himself  at  Treves,  and  Priscillian  was  summoned  to  answer  before 
a  new  Synod  at  Bordeaux.  He  came,  but  forestalled  his  sentence 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  appeal  to  the  secular  power 
— contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  precedent  in  questions  of  faith  or 
internal  discipline — was  allowed  by  Ithacius,  who  himself  became 
his  accuser  before  the  Imperial  tribunal.  But  here  St.  Martin  of 
Toms,  one  of  the  saintliest  and  most  influential  men  of  his  age, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  protesting  first  indeed  against  the  gross 
and  unprecedented  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  also 
vehemently  deprecating  the  infliction  of  civil  punishment  on  the 
heretics.  He  at  length  obtained  a  promise  from  Maximus  to  spare 
their  lives;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  left  Treves  the  persecuting 
.Bishops  renewed  their  importunities,  and  the  Emperor  had 
Priscillian  and  several  of  his  adherents  beheaded.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  took  pains  to  explain,  in  writing  to  Pope  Sirieius 
on  the  subject,  that  these  “  Manichseans  ”  were  not  put  to  death 
simply  for  heresy,  but  for  the  practice  and  encouragement  of  the 
most  hideous  impurities,  of  which  they  had  been  convicted — per¬ 
haps  under  torture — on  their  own  confession.  The  explanation 
was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  for  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  whole  proceedings  was  entered  by  Sirieius,  St.  Ambrose, 
and  two  Italian  Councils.  Ithacius,  a  man  of  luxurious  habits 
and  insolent  temper,  was  deposed  and  excommunicated,  and  when 
St.  Ambrose  afterwards  came  to  Treves,  he  refused  to  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  Maximus.  Martin  himself,  on  his  return  to  Treves  in 
order  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor  for  some  political  offenders, 
would  not  hold  communion  with  the  persecuting  Bishops,  and  only 
yielded  this  point  at  last  as  the  condition  of  inducing  him  to  recall 
the  military  officers  whom  he  had  sent  into  Spain  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  put  all  heretics  to  death — a  sufficiently  alarming  measure,  as 
a  pale  face  and  peculiar  dress  were  the  tests  of  heresy  adopted  by 
the  soldiers.  To  Martin  also  Maximus  had  represented  the  execu¬ 
tions  as  inflicted  for  crimes  within  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
courts.  Fifty  years  later  Leo  the  Great  refers  in  an  apologetic  tone 
to  this  earliest  sanguinary  persecution,  still  however  on  the 
assumption  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Priscillianists  were  as  utterly 
subversive  of  morality  as  had  been  alleged ;  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  they  were  commonly  reported  to  be  a  Manichaean  sect.  For 
the  Manichseans  “  had  a  singular  power  of  exciting  animosity,”  as 
Mr.  Stephen  justly  observes,  though  he  omits  to  give  the  reason, 
which  is  however  pretty  clearly  indicated  in  one  of  his  extracts 
from  the  Code  of  Justinian,  where  they  are  described  as  men 
“  qui  ad  imam  seelerura  nequitiam  pervenerint.”  We  may  infer 
from  St.  Augustine's  Confessions  that  the  charges  against  them 
were  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  period 
intervening  between  the  persecuting  enactments  of  Boniface  VIII. 
and  Innocent  VIII.  referred  to  just  now,  that  a  regular  system  of 
penal  legislation  against  heresy  began  in  England  with  the  Act  of 
5  Richard  II.  for  the  arrest  of  heretical  preachers,  which  was 
followed  up  in  1400  by  the  famous  statute  of  2  Henry  IV.  de 
liceretico  comburendo,  confirmed  by  2  Henry  V.  in  1414,  which 
authorized  justices  of  the  peace  to  inquire  into  heresies  and 
commit  heretics.  These  Acts  remained  in  full  force  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  after  stating  that  they 
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were  repealed  by  Edward  VI.,  and,  after  a  abort  revival  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  were  again  finally  repealed  by  Elizabeth,  adds  that 
the  burnino-  of  two  Arians  under  James  I.  was  therefore  itiegal; 
and  he  has°since  explained  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
burnings  for  heresy  which  unquestionably  took  place  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  also — one  being  the  famous  case  ot 
Joan  Bocher,  in  which  Cranmer  played  so  discreditable  a  part— 
although  these  executions  are  not  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
illeo-alf  Serjeant  Stephen  indeed  expressly  affirms  that  the  writ 
de  °heeretico  comburendo  was  still  in  force  in  James  I.’s  reign, 
and  Mr.  Lecky  fixes  its  repeal  in  1677.  To  which  it  must  be 
added  that  witches  were  burnt  much  later  than  that ;  in  England 
the  last  execution  took  place  in  1712,  in  Scotland  ten  or  fifteen 
year3  afterwards.  And  witchcraft  was  closely  akin  to  heresy,  for— 
whether  or  not  the  elaborate  dsemonology  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
its  evil  hierarchy  of  incubi  and  succubi,  was  accepted  entire 
witches  were  always  punished  for  the  crime  of  a  compact  with 
the  devil.  But  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  abolishing  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  heresy  leaves  untouched  the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  to  inflict,  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  other  punishments, 

“  not  extending  to  death,  ’  for  “  atheism ,  blasphemy,  heresy ,  01  schism, 
and  other  damnable  doctrines  and  opinions.”  And  this  power  they  still 
retain,  though  it  has  of  course  long  since  become  a  dead  letter, 
except  as  applied  to  clerical  delinquents..  But  to.  the  end .  of 
Charles  I.’s  reign  it  was  a  very  serious  reality,  being  m  fact,  a  kind 
of  modified  Inquisition.  There  are  also  certain  provisions  of 
the  common  and  statute  law  against  heresy,  blasphemy,  and 
Atheism  still  in  force,  to  which  Dr.  Newman  refers,  in  the  passage 
on  the  Encyclical  in  his  recent  Letter,  as  having  been  acted  upon 
within  his  own  memory  and  giving  a  tone  to  society  and  to  the 
publications  representing  public  opinion. 

There  is  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  view  taken  by  two  writers 
of  such  widely  opposite  opinions  as  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  not  only  of  the  facts  but  of  the  moral  deducible  from 
them.  Mr.  Stephen  sets  out  by  disclaiming  any  abstract  theory 
about  persecution,  and  considers  it  perfectly  natural  that  sincere 
believers  in  Christianity  should  desire  to  make  the  confession 
of  anti-Christian  opinions  penal,  and  only  proper  that  sincere 
disbelievers  should  either  remain  silent  or  be  ready  to  take 
the  consequences  of  avowing  their  dissent.  But  he  holds  it 
to  be  impossible,  in  view  of  “several  broad,  patent, . notorious 
facts  ”  of  the  present  day,  to  carry  out  with  any  consistency  or 
success  the  system  of  repression  still  existing  in  the  theory 
of  the  law,  and  thinks  therefore  that  it  had  better  be  frankly 
and  formally  abandoned.  And  he  concludes  by  sketching  out 
a  short  Act  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Newman  avows  himself  in 
the  abstract  “an  admirer  of  the  principles  now  superseded”— 
meaning,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  such  limited  enforcement 
of  respect  for  orthodoxy  as  was  till  lately  a  recognized  principle  of 
the  English  law  courts  and  of  public  opinion.  But  he  admits  it 
to  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  system  in  the  present  intel¬ 
lectual  condition  of  the  world.  No  Government  could  be  formed 
on  the  principle  of  religious  unanimity,  and  “  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  the  whole  theory  of  Toryism,  hitherto  acted  upon,  came 
to  pieces  and  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.”  And  he  only  hopes  that 
in  centuries  to  come  some  way  may  be  found  of  uniting 
the  freedom  of  the  new  system  of  society  with  the  authority  of 
the  old  without  any  base  compromise.  There  can  hardly,  we 
should  think,  be  two  opinions  among  thinking  men  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  conclusion  arrived  at  on  independent  grounds  by  these  two 
diverse  authorities.  No  reasonable  man,  for  instance,  could  desire 
the  “unequal  justice”  of  prosecutions  for  coarse  and  vulgar  blas¬ 
phemy,  while  the  subtler,  but  for  that  reason  far  more  effective, 
ridicule  of  refined  and  educated  sceptics  must  inevitably  go  un¬ 
punished.  The  altered  condition  of  things  may  be  frankly 
accepted  even  by  those  who  regret  the  change,  and  it  need  not 
in  any  case  involve  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  those  who 
upheld  a  policy  which  may  naturally  have  been  thought  toler¬ 
able  or  expedient  under  very  different  circumstances.  There 
will  probably  be  man}',  even  among  the  sincerest  believers  in  a 
dogmatic  creed,  ready  heartily  to  welcome  the  change,  in  view 
of  the  atrocities,  the  hypocrisies,  and  the  manifold  moral  and 
intellectual  evils  generated  by  the  old  system,  which  never  lost 
the  original  sin  of  its  parentage  from  a  profligate  prelate  and 
a  usurping  Emperor.  Professor  Murray  of  Maynooth,  in  his 
written  evidence  delivered  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in 
1854,  after  examining  at  some  length  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
authorities,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  on  religious  per¬ 
secution,  sums  up  with  the  avowal  of  his  own  judgment  that  “  the 
punishment  of  heresy,  as  heresy,  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  civil  magistrate.”  His  concluding  words  may  be  profitably 
commended  to  the  notice  of  theologians  both  of  his  own  and 
other  communions : — 

I  wish  that  all  parties,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  would  agree  together 
that  heretics  should  be  coerced  only  by  the  force  of  argument,  burned  only 
in  the  fire  of  charity,  cut  oft'  only  with  the  sword  of  prayer  and  all  good 
works  ;  that  not  only  temporal  punishments  and  civil  disabilities,  except 
for  civil  crimes,  should  be  abandoned,  but  all  angry  revilings  and  recrimi¬ 
nations — unchristian  passions  under  the  mask  of  Christian  zeal.  .  .  . 
For  my  own  part  “  I  have  faith  in  my  faith,”  and  I  believe  that  if  we  tried 
only  the  weapons  which  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  has  put  into 
our  hands,  we  would  come  nearer  to  a  united  decision  on  that  great  contro¬ 
versy  which  can  never  be  decided  by  the  arms  of  worldly  warfare. 
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have  beard  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of 
the  social  despotism  which  is  exercised  by  the  Belgravian 
mother.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  tyranny  goes  on  in  fashionable 
circles.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  every  girl  one  sees  going  backwards 
round  and  round  the  squirrel  cage  in  the  Park  can  really  enjoy  it. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  the  young  women  at  a  fashionable  crush  are 
enduring  heat,  fatigue,  and  dulness,  entirely  of  their  own  free  will. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  girl  can  wish  to  make  friends  only  in  a 
rank  above  her  own.  There  must  be  children  of  frivolous  mothers 
who,  after  their  first  season  in  London,  would  prefer  to  remain  in 
the  country  during  the  loveliest  months  of  the  year;  who  would 
choose  a  ride  on  the  breezy  downs  rather  than  to  be  broiled  in 
Rotten  Row,  and  enjoy  their  own  blooming  pleasure-ground  more 
than  a  dusty  fete  at  the'Botanie  Gardens.  There  must  be  others  who, 
if  they  did  come  to  town,  would  like  to  cultivate  some  taste  or 
talent  which  they  possess,  instead  of  frittering  away  their  time 
between  matinees,  shopping’,  drives,  afternoon  teas,  and  dinners  at 
which  they  are  obliged  to  appear  in  order  to  show  they  have  been 
invited.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  despotism  of  the  Belgravian 
matron  is  only  a  part,  and  in  itself  perhaps  the  smallest  part,  of  a 
system  which  is  pressing  painfully  upon  a  large  class  or  English 
women,  a  system  for  which  we  can  find  no  other  name  than  that 
of  the  Tyranny  of  Mothers.  The  old  relations  of  father  and 
son  have  utterly  changed  within  living  memory.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  less  affection  or  less  reverence  in  the  boys  of 
a  family,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  less  of  the  formal  obedience 
which  used  to  be  expected  from  them.  A  wise  father  nowadays 
sees  that  he  must  leave  his  sons  a  good  deal  to  themselves,  that 
their  thoughts  are  not  likely  to  be  his  thoughts,  nor  their  ways 
his  ways.  He  is  content  if  he  sees  that  this  growing  indepen¬ 
dence  leaves  the  deeper  ties  of  love  and  tenderness  untouched.  But 
no  change  of  this  sort  can  be  detected  as  yet  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  daughters  and  mothers.  The  old  traditions  of  rigorous  de¬ 
pendence  are  carefully  preserved.  No  matter  what  the  acre  of  her 
daughters  may  be,  an  English  mother  still  calls  them  “  the  girls.  ’ 
She^transplants  the  discipline  of  the  nursery  to  the  croquet-ground 
and  the  ballroom.  She  expects  them  to  repeat  the.  conversations 
they  have  with  their  partners.  She  insists  on  reading  the  letters 
they  receive,  and  dictates  the  answers  they  send.  She. assumes 
complete  control  over  their  time,  reading,  opinions,  religion,  and 
friendships.  The  social  liberty  accorded  to  young  and  unmarried 
women  in  America  horrifies  the  orthodox  British  mother. .  Here 
we  can  in  some  degree  sympathize  with  her  ;  her  mistake  is  that, 
iu  flying  from  one  objectionable  extreme,  she  rushes  into  another 
and  a  worse.  She  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  girl  being  able  to  take 
care  of  herself.  French  fashions  with  respect  to  the  position  oi  un¬ 
married  daughters  are  much  more  to  her  taste.  She  does  not  approve 
of  tight-lacing  and  high  heels,  but  cannot  help  admiring  a  young 
woman  who  would  not  dream  of  having  an  opinion  of  her  ow  n  until 
she  had  a  husband  to  whom  to  confide  it.  She  forgets  that  E  rench 
girls  do  not  generally  leave  their  convents  until  their  parents  have 
commenced  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the  view  of  settling  them 
in  life,  and  that,  if  these  plans  break  down,  they  return  to  their 
convent  again.  An  English  girl  is  left  to  draw  for  the  matri¬ 
monial  prize  as  she  can,  and  is  thence,  if  she  fails,  in  a  world  which 
her  whole  system  of  training  leaves  her  unfitted  to  face. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  larger  issues  ol  this  question  thau  we  wish 
to  deal  at  present.  What  has  hardly  been  noticed  is  the  helpless 
way  in  which  the  present  system  leaves  girls  at  the  mercy  ol  the 
most  foolish  of  mothers.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  sensible 
mothers,  and  if  all  mothers  were  sensible,  it  would  matter  very 
little  what  precise  terms  of  dependence  they  might  require  from 
their  daughters.  But  unluckily  all  mothers  are  not  sensible. 
There  are  frivolous  mothers,  and  bigoted  mothers,  and  iussv 
mothers,  ana  timid  mothers,  and  coddling  mothers,  and  stupid 
mothers.  But,  whether  a  mother  be  stupid,  or  coddling,  or  timid, 
or  fussy,  or  frivolous,  the  girls  are  absolutely  at  her  mercy.  It  is 
hard  to  make  a  choice  between  the  despotism  of  the  one  or  the 
other ;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  trial  to  young  creatures  full  of  life 
and  energy  is  the  tyranny  of  the  timid  mother.  She  wall  not  allow 
her  girls  to  skate '  because  Sir  John  Franklin  was  lost  amongst 
icebergs ;  nor  to  ride  because  fox-hunters  sometimes  get  their 
necks  broken;  nor  to  row  because  young  men  injure  them¬ 
selves  in  those  dreadful  boat-races.  They  may  not  have  a  pet 
doo-  in  case  it  should  go  mad,  nor  any  aconite  or  monkshood  in 
their  gardens  for  fear  they,  should  po'ison  themselves.  The  timid 
mother  forbids  her  daughters  to  visit  amongst  the  poor,  as  they 
might  take  smallpox,  and  will  not  allow  one  of  them  to  go  alone 
outside  the  avenue  gate  from  her  dread  of  garotters.  The 
description  which  she  gives  of  the  neighbouring  fields  is  appalling. 
She  represents  them  to  be  the  lairs  of  mad  bulls,  savage  tramps, 
venomous  snakes,  and  wild  horses.  Her  girls  cannot  propose 
either  work  or  play  which  she  does  not  prove  to  be  encompassed 
with  dangers  horrible  and  hitherto  unthought  of.  I11  their  childish 
davs  they  were  not  allowed  a  rocking-horse  for  fear  it  should  over¬ 
balance,  nor  a  swung  in  case  the  rope  might  break,  nor  a  pocket- 
knife  lest  they  should  cut  their  fingers.  The  coddling  mother  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  timid  one.  She  is  always  tying  comforters  round 
her  children's  throats,  and  applying  flannel  to  mysterious  places 
where  it  will  not  stay.  She  revels  in  chest-protectors  and  respirators, 
and  her  room  is  adorned  with  sticking-plaster  and  gallipots.  She 
is  always  intent  on  proving  that  every  one  either  has  a  cold  or  is 
taking  one  ;  and  she  may  be  seen  at  night  in  a  flannel  dressing- 
gown,  going  from  room  to  room  with  gruel,  pills,  mustard-leaves. 
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and  India-rubber  bot  bottles.  She  is  constantly  discovering  ob¬ 
scure  signs  of  some  deadly  disease  in  her  children.  She  takes 
for  granted  that  all  her  daughters  have  weak  spines,  so  their 
beds  are  destitute  of  pillows  and  there  is  a  reclining  board 
in  every  room.  When  the  coddling  mother  takes  her  girls  to  a 
picnic  she  will  not  allow  them  to  sit  on  the  grass,  nor  in  the  sun, 
nor  under  a  tree,  nor  on  a  rock.  They  muft  return  with  her  before 
the  dew  begins  to  rise,  and  are  never  allowed  to  look  at  the  moon 
except  through  a  window.  They  are  taught  to  be  always  analysing 
their  sensations,  and  lose  half  the  pleasures  of  everyday  life.  They 
may  not  exult  in  a  brave  south-wester,  get  wet  in  a  summer 
shower,  or  walk  ankle  deep  in  the  glittering  snow-wreaths.  Human 
nature  shrinks  from  prying  further  if  the  coddling  mother  is  also 
a  homoeopathist.  Vivisection  is  nothing  to  the  tortures  she  will 
inflict  as  she  sits  down  with  Laurie’s  Domestic  Medicine  in  her 
hand,  to  ask  questions  in  order  to  diagnose  the  case.  The  patient 
soon  feels  as  though  every  organ  in  her  body  was  such  a  mass 
of  disease  that  even  bryonia  and  aconite,  time  about  every  five 
minutes,  will  fail  to  cure  it. 

The  greatest  of  all  tyrants,  however,  is  the  pious  mother. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  particular  injunctions  or  prohibi¬ 
tions  she  may  deduce  from  the  mysterious  Old  Testament  texts 
which  she  is  so  fond  of  quoting.  She  somehow  discovers 
that  whist  is  played  with  the  visiting  cards  of  the  Evil  One, 
and  will  not  allow  a  backgammon-box  in  the  house  because 
throwing  dice  is  tempting  Providence.  She  shakes  her  head 
at  the  mere  mention  of  dancing,  being  reminded  of  a  sad  event 
brought  about  by  that  wicked  amusement,  and  would  scarcely 
have  a  powder-puff  for  the  baby  because  of  the  horrible  fate  of  a 
late  Queen  of  Samaria.  No  mistletoe  is  allowed  in  the  house  because 
it  is  a  relic  of  heathen  customs.  OnValentine’sDayshe  waits  atthedoor 
for  the  postman,  and  will  not  part  with  any  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  either  her  daughters  or  her  servants  until  she  has  seen  that  they 
do  not  contain  any  frivolous  verses  or  mythological  pictures.  An 
enterprising  lover  has  been  known  to  take  her  in  by  sending  a 
sanctimonious  hymn  to  the  object  of  his  affections:  but  the  fail- 
one,  discovering  a  little  bit  of  satin  ribbon,  pulls  it,  and  out 
jumps  merry  Cupid  with  an  amatory  address  in  his  hand. 
The  pious  mother  will  not  allow  her  daughters  any  books  but 
those  she  has  herself  read  and  approved.  Her  attention  is  so  much 
taken  up  with  preparations  for  another  sphere  of  existence  that  she 
has  little  time  for  this  world  and  its  literary  fripperies.  They  may 
read  parts  of  the  Record  and  a  few  books  on  science,  if  written  by 
a  clergyman  and  published  by  the  Tract  Society.  The  usual  result 
of  such  tyranny  is  that  the  girls  borrow  the  London  Journal  from 
the  housemaid,  and  third-rate  novels  from  the  village  lending  library. 
The  cook,  who  manages  this  latter  transaction,  probably  chooses 
the  books.  The  superior  mother  is  a  relief  after  the  pious  mother. 
She  certainly  does  start  most  extraordinary  theories,  but  she  reads 
and  thinks.  One  may  And  her  children  standing  in  a  row,  exercis¬ 
ing  their  left  legs  like  ballet  dancers,  and  their  left  arms  like 
popular  preachers.  They  are  only  trying  to  awaken  the  right 
lobe  of  their  brains,  on  the  principle  that  two  heads  are  better 
than  one.  We  cannot  help  ,  being  carried  away  with  the  idea 
and  join  them  in  this  intellectual  exercise.  Have  the  Shakers 
tried  these  experiments  P  The  superior  mother  has  wondrous 
plans  of  education,  and  is  always  detailing  how  successful 
they  are.  Some  of  her  children  are  taught  to  spell  phonetically, 
so  that  their  spelling  is  ever  afterwards  a  doubtful  quantity. 
Others  are  only  taught  shorthand,  and  to  do  all  their  sums  by 
algebra.  She  is  a  Spiritualist,  a  Positivist,  and  a  Pantheist,  by 
turns,  and  perhaps  takes  to  chiromancy  and  casting  horoscopes. 
Through  all  her  vagaries  her  children  must  follow  her,  and  change 
their  opinions  as  often  she  does.  Who  can  wonder  if  their  beliefs 
are  few ! 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  go  on  with  the  list  of 
mothers  whose  silliness  or  ignorance  makes  their  tyranny  as  galling 
as  it  is  no  doubt  well  intentioned.  The  fault  is  far  less  in  such 
mothers  themselves  than  in  the  system  which  makes  their  defects 
bear  so  hardly  on  their  girls.  The  most  terrible  result  of  such  a 
system  is  seen,  not  in  the  temporary  suffering  or  annoyance  it 
causes,  but  in  the  social  helplessness  to  which  it  dooms  thousands 
of  Englishwomen.  The  relations  of  daughters  to  their  mothers,  as 
those  relations  are  practically  worked  out  in  domestic  life,  prevent 
a  girl  from  ever  fitting  herself  by  education  for  earning  her  own 
livelihood.  Thousands  of  girls  have  no  prospect  in  life  but 
that  of  marriage,  self-support,  or  starvation.  When  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  for  instance,  has  brought  up  his  girls  in  luxury, 
provided  them  with  amusements,  and  taken  them  into  good  society, 
he  thinks  he  has  fulfilled  his  duty.  Why  don’t  they  marry  ?  At 
his  death  they  have  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they  best  may, 
weighted  by  the  terrible  disadvantages  of  idle  habits  and  a  defective 
education.  There  is  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  be  helped  to  a 
profession  in  the  same  way  that  their  brothers  are  helped.  If  then- 
parents  cannot  provide  for  them,  they  are  bound  to  leave  them  self- 
supporting.  There  will  soon  be  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
competent  teachers  in  our  middle-class  schools.  There  is  great 
need  of  ladies  as  matrons  of  workhouses  and  other  public  institu¬ 
tions.  There  is  probably  an  opening  for  lad}r  medical  assistants. 
There  is  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  learn  to  tune  pianos  and 
paint  coats  of  arms  on  carriages.  But,  whatever  is  their  calling, 
they  must  be  educated  to  it.  If  children  have  duties,  they  have 
also  rights.  They  must  not  be  expected  to  earn  their  own  liveli¬ 
hood  when  they  have  never  been  taught  a  trade ;  and  mothers 
must  learn  that  training  of  this  sort  cannot  be  carried  on  by  their 
daughters  without  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  bondage  in 


which  they  live  at  present,  and  that  a  character  which  fits  a 
woman  to  face  the  world  cannot  be  formed  under  the  domestic 
pressure  to  which  girls’  tempers  are  now  subjected.  All  that  is 
needed  is  that  some  of  the  independence  which  is  granted  to  the 
boys  of  a  family  should  be  granted  to  their  sisters.  They  must  be  left 
more  to  themselves.  A  lady  whose  children  had  turned  out 
remarkably  well  was  asked  what  system  of  education  she  had 
pursued.  She  answered,  “  As  soon  as  my  babies  were  able  to  hold 
by  a  chair  I  showed  them  I  expected  they  would  take  good  care  of 
themselves.  I  never  ‘  ran  to  help  them  when  they  fell,’  but  let 
them  pick  themselves  up.  If  they  were  hurt  I  did  not  ‘  kiss  the 
place  to  make  it  well,’  but  tried  to  make  them  laugh  at  their 
bumps.  I  gave  them  pocket-money  as  soon  as  they  could  speak 
plain.  They  learnt  the  value  of  money  by  the  time  they  were 
grown  up.  I  let  them  read  any  books  or  newspapers  that  came 
into  the  house,  and  talk  to  me  about  them.  I  allowed  them  to  sit 
alone  if  they  liked.  I  gave  the  girls  uninterrupted  time  for  study. 
They  chose  their  own  friends.  I  have  always  found  them  defer  to 
my  wishes  in  the  smallest  particular.  They  are  helpful,  affec¬ 
tionate,  confiding,  and  grateful.”  Can  the  tyrannical  mothers  who 
weakly  indulge  and  as  weakly  repress  their  children  say  so 
much  ? 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

IT  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  Civil  Service,  but  thus  much  has  at  least  been  made 
perfectly  clear  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd,  hopeless, and  intolerable  than  the  present  system, 
and  that  the  dead  lock  which  it  has  produced  must  come  to  an 
end.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  described  the  proposals  of 
the  Commission  as  reactionary,  and.  so  undoubtedly,  in  one  sense, 
they  are ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  there  is  any  reasonable 
objection  to  them  on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  this  seems  to  be 
a  strong  presumption  in  their  favour.  When  a  man  is  sticking  miser¬ 
ably  in  the  mud  on  a  bad  road,  it  is  no  doubt  highly  reactionary  for 
him  to  turn  round  and  try  to  get  to  his  destination  by  some  more 
practicable  route ;  but  most  rational  persons  will  be  of  opinion  that 
this  is  quite  the  best  course  he  could  possibly  take.  An  emetic 
which  relieves  a  patient  from  something  which  has  very  much 
disagreed  with  him  is  also  equally  reactionary  and  salutary.  The 
truth  is  that  the  experiment  of  open  competition,  pushed  to  a 
fanatical  extreme,  without  any  effectual  checks  or  qualifications, 
lias  produced  the  disastrous  consequences  which  were  naturally  to 
be  expected  from  it.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  this  mischievous  folly 
should  be  distinctly  recognized,  and,  if  recognized,  it  follows  logically 
that  it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  Before  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
a  right  to  apply  the  word  reactionary  in  an  offensive  sense,  he  is 
bound  to  show  that  the  direction  in  which  the  Civil  Service  has 
hitherto  been  moving  is  the  right  one.  But  all  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Commission  appears  to  tell  the  other  way.  We 
may  agree  with  Sir  Stafford  that  a  point  has  been  reached 
at  which,  profiting  by  experience,  we  may  hope  to  establish  a  really 
satisfactory  system ;  but  that  point  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  in  that  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  principle  of 
open  competition  ;  and  the  only  chance  of  safety  is,  therefore,  to 
turn  back  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  way. 

The  Commissioners  go  to  the  root  of  the  question  when  they  say, 
“  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  examination  can  effectually 
test  a  man’s  real  and  permanent  capacity  for  the  practical  busi¬ 
ness  of  life.”  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  man  might  be  able  to 
pass  a  Civil  Service  examination  and  yet  be  utterly  unfitted 
to  fill  a  place  there  by  his  temperament  and  habits ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  might  be  not  very  high  in  the  examination  list, 
and  yet  possess  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  Civil 
official  of  the  most  satisfactory  type.  Again,  the  Commissioners 
justly  remark  that  “  the  method  of  choosing  and  determining  the 
superior  officers  of  an  important  department  for  the  whole  of  their 
official  career  by  the  test  of  passing  a  literary  examination  at  the 
age  of  leaving  school  or  college,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  extremely 
doubtful  one  ”  ;  and  it  is  added  that  “  the  result  is  not  approved  in 
the  office  which  has  had  the  greatest  experience  of  it.”  That  the 
unrestricted  patronage  of  former  daj-s  was  bad  nobody  will  deny, 
but  open  competition  has  certainly  not  proved  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  selection  when  tested  by  results.  It  was  lately  asserted 
by  a  competent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  who  shared 
none  of  the  vulgar  prejudices  against  an  educated  bureaucracy,  that 
competition  has  failed  in  the  Indian  Service  to  afford  a  sufficient 
check  upon  the  admission  of  unfit  persons,  though  the  sort  of 
unfitness  to  be  guarded  against  has  changed.  As  a  rule,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  possess  the  qualities  for  which  they  have  been 
tested,  but  then  this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  whatever  that  other  much  more  essential  qualities  will 
not  be  wholly  wanting.  Experience  in  India  tallies  in  this  respect 
very  closely  with  that  at  home  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
in  various  elements  of  character  and  social  education,  the  ordinary 
standard  of  the  Civil  Service  has  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
competition  been  steadily  deteriorating.  It  was  a  good  thing  no 
doubt  that  jobbery  should  be  prevented,  but  what  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  has  proved  to  be  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  service  and  of  the  country ;  and  the  first  indispensable  step 
towards  any  improvement  is  that  competition  in  its  present  form 
should  be  abandoned. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  amazing  than  that  in  a  country 
liko  England,  where  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  proud  of 
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doing'  things  in  a  practical  way,  such  a  fantastically  pedantic  and 
artificial  system  should  have  been  tolerated  so  long,  or  indeed 
should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  be  established.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  that  can  be  tested  by  a  literary  competition  is  a  very 
small  part  of  what  is  required  in  a  civil  official  above  the  level  of 
a  mechanical  copying  clerk.  It  is  no  doubt  proper  that  a  man  s 
fitness  on  this  side  of  his  character  should  be  ascertained ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  his  fitness  in  other  respects  should  be 
entirely  disregarded,  or  assumed  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Moreover,  the  injury  which  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  doubtful 
men  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  rule  of  seniority  on  which  pro¬ 
motion  is  conducted.  A  youth  gets  into  an  office  on  the  strength 
of  an  examination  which  is  of  very  questionable  .  value  even  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  accomplishments  which  it  is  supposed 
to  measure,  and  which  leaves  altogether  out  of  view  the  most 
important  qualifications  for  the  work  to  be  done;  and  once 
in,  and  merely  because  he  is  in,  and  does  not  outrageously 
misconduct  himself  or  neglect  his  duties,  he  rises  steadily  by 
seniority,  blocks  the  way  of  more  zealous  and  useful  men,  and 
oppresses  his  superiors  with  the  dead  weight  of  his  incapacity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  itself  than  that  a  man  s  fortunes 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  should  be  thus  made  to  turn  upon  the  lotteiy 
of  a  schoolboy  examination,  without  reference  to  any  subsequent 
proofs  of  industry  or  talent ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  prize 
is  bestowed  has  also  an  exceedingly  mischievous  effect,  which  the 
Commissioners  have  not  neglected  to  point  out..  .  Clerks,  they 
remark,  who  have  been  admitted  by  open  competition  are  led  to 
look  upon  their  future  career  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  fancy  them¬ 
selves  wronged  if  they  are  not  as  well  oft  as  all  who  have  passed 
the  same  examination.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  effectually  calculated  to  produce  apathy  and  stagnation 
in  a  public  office  than  to  encourage  a  lad  fresh,  from  school 
or  college  to  believe  that  he  has  only  once  in  a  way  to 
make  a  push,  witli  a  crammer’s  help,  for  a  good  place  at  an 
examination,  and  that  a  steady  competence  will  then  be  secured  to 
him  for  life  without  any  exertion  whatever  on  his  part  beyond  a 
decent  formal  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  office.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  point  out  that,  among  other  differences  between  private  es¬ 
tablishments  and  public  offices,  able  and  industrious  men  have  in  the 
former  a  better  chance  of  promotion  by  natural  selection,  while  in 
the  public  service  they  remain  on  a  level  with  men  of  inferior  capa¬ 
city.  This  injustice  is  enhanced  by  the  capricious  and  arbitrary 
distribution  of  duties  among  the  different  classes  of  Civil  Service 
clerks,  §o  that  one  in  the  lower  division  at  a  very  small  salary* 
may  be  doing  really  more  intellectual  and  important  work  than 
another  clerk  who  has  had  the  luck  to  make  his  start  in  the  upper 
grade  with  higher  pay.  It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  there  are 
three  radical  defects  which  are  sig-nalized  by  the  Commissioners — 
first,  the  want  of  adequate  checks  upon  the  admission  of  unfit 
persons ;  next,  the  tendency  to  degrade  promotion  into  a  system 
of  mere  seniority,  and  “this,”  they  tell  us,  “  and  not  jobbery,  is 
the  real  evil  of  the  service” ;  and,  finally,  the  confusion  and  in¬ 
justice  which  prevail  in  the  pairing  off  of  salaries  and  duties. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  though  some  of 
them  may  require  modification  in  practice,  appear  to  be  impregnable 
in  principle.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  open  competition, 
without  any  other  check  as  to  fitness  than  that  of  a  literary  exami¬ 
nation,  tends  to  a  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  service ;  and 
it  mav  therefore  be  assumed  that  so  injurious  a  system  is  now 
doomed.  It  is  suggested  that  there  should  still  be  a  competitive 
examination,  much  the  same  as  at  present,  for  the  lower  grade  of 
clerks,  who  have  only  common  routine  duties  to  discharge,  and 
whose  qualifications  can  be  sufficiently  tested  in  this  manner.  For 
admission  to  the  higher  division,  two  examinations  are  proposed — 
first,  a  preliminary  test  examination,  in  order  to  weed  out  incom¬ 
petents  ;  and,  second,  a  competitive  examination  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  successful  candidates.,  who  will  then  be  placed  on  a  list 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  be  eligible  for,  but  with  no  legal  claim 
to,  any  appointment  that  may  be  vacant.  Here  it  is  that  the  right 
of  nomination  is  to  come  into  play  as  a  check  upon  competition. 
The  Heads  of  Departments  are  to  be  free  to  choose  any  of  the  can¬ 
didates  whom  they  may  prefer,  and  the  candidates,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  entitled,  if  they  please,  to  reject  the  offered  place, 
and  wait  for  another  chance.  The  Commissioners  cannot  of 
course  deny  that  this  is  a  partial  return  to  the  system  of 
patronage,  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  the  Head  of  the  Department 
the  power  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  the  appointment  of  his 
assistants ;  but  they  justify  it  on  the  ground  that  the  examination 
will  keep  out  any  persons  who  do  not  possess  ample  educational 
qualifications,  while  the  selection  by  a  responsible  chief  will  afford 
the  best  guarantee  for  personal  character.  lu  any  other  sphere  of 
life  it  would  be  thought  madness  to  expect  the  head  of  an  im¬ 
portant  business  to  get  his  work  done  by  assistants  in  the  choice 
of  whom  he  has  no  voice  whatever,  whom  he  cannot  dismiss  for 
even  the  grossest  incapacity,  and  who,  secure  of  promotion  by 
seniority,  have  no  motive  to  cultivate  his  good  opinion.  Yet  this 
is  really  the  present  condition  of  the  Civil  Service.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fasten  responsibility  on  the  chief  of  an  office  unless  he 
is  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  as  to  the  composition  of 
his  staff.  In  order  to  reduce  to  something  like  order  the  confusion 
which  at  present  exists  in  regard  to  work  and  pay,  It  is  further 
proposed  that  the  whole  service  shall  be  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  grades,  one  a  niunerous  body  of  ordinary  writing- 
clerks,  and  the  other  a  much  smaller  stall'  of  clerks  who  have  to 
use  their  heads  more  or  less. 

It  does  not  require  niucli  reflection  to  see  the  practical  difficul¬ 


ties  which  must  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  adapt  the.  Civil 
Service  to  the  new  conditions  which  are  proposed.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  existing  system,  and  set 
about  building  up  another  from  the  beginning,  while,  if  a 
gradual  transformation  is  undertaken,  there  will  be  obstacles  of 
another  kind.  The  difficulty  of  the  task,  however,  is  no  rea'son 
for  shrinking  from  an  effort  to  accomplish  it,  and  it  is  evident 
that  matters  have  reached  h  point  at  which  they  cannot  safely  be 
left.  Something  must  be  done,  and  it  is  at  least  some  consolation 
to  reflect  that,  whatever  changes  may  be  introduced,  they  can 
hardly  make  the  system  more  unsatisfactory  from  almost  every 
point  of  view  than  it  is  at  present.  The  cost  of  the  service  is 
heavy,  if  not  extravagant ;  yet  the  public  does  not  get  what  it  has 
a  right  to  expect  for  the  money,  and  the  clerks  themselves  are  dis¬ 
contented  and  disheartened.  The  strain  which  has  hitherto  been 
imposed  on  the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  the  members  of  the 
service  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  the  common-sense 
proposals  of  the  Commissioners  would  at  least  go  some  way  to 
secure  efficiency  and  content  as  well  as,  in  the  end,  economy. 


THE  JUDGES  ON  FLOGGING. 

NY  doubt  which  may  have  been  felt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  flogging  as  a  punishment  for  brutal  and  cowardly 
violence  will  be  removed  by  the  strong  and  almost  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  which  the  Judges  have  expressed  on  the  subject. 
As  a  rule  Judges  are  very  moderate  and  cautious  persons ;  some¬ 
what  sceptical  perhaps,  if  they  have  had  much  experience,  of  the 
value  of  any  kind  of  punishment,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  be 
severe.  It  is  impossible  to  read  their  letters  to  the  Home  Secretary 
without  seeing  how  reluctant  they  evidently  were  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  corporal  punishment  ought  to  be  extended.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  glaring  facts  they  could  not  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  an  opinion  which  has  been 
arrived  at  in  this  manner  must  necessarily  have  great  weight,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  legislation  will  be  proposed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  views  of  the  Judges.  Chief  Justice  Cockburn 
holds  that  flogging  has  been  found  efficacious  in  putting  down 
the  offences  for  which  it  is  authorized  as  a  punishment  by  the 
26  &  27  Viet.  c.  44,  and  that  it  should  be  extended  to  cases  of 
savage  assault.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  is  disposed  to  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  flogging  would  have  a  deterrent  effect.,  especially  as  it 
appears  to  have  had  that  result  in  the  cases  to  which  it  has  already 
been  applied.  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lush  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  practical  value  of 
flogging  as  tested  bv  experience.  “  When,”  he  says,  “  I  first  went 
to  Manchester,  in  the  spring  of  1 866,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  alarm  at  the  prevalence  of  what  is  called  ‘  garotting.’  It  had 
increased,  notwithstanding  that  heavy  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
had  been  awarded  at  the  previous  assizes.  I  flogged  every  one — 
as  many,  I  think,  as  twenty  or  twenty-one.  I  went  again  in  . the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  and  had  to  administer  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  to  about  half  the  number.  I  have  been  there  five  times 
since,  and  have,  I  believe,  only  had  one  such  case,  and  that  was 
three  or  four  years  ago.  The  same  result  has  followed  at  Leeds 
and  Chester,  and  the  crime  has  all  but  disappeared.  From  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  from  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  have 
implored  me  to  give  any  term  of  penal  servitude  rather  than  the 
‘  cat,’  and  from  what  I  have  been  told  by  governors  of  gaols,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  flogging  is  more  dreaded  than  any  amount  of 
imprisonment  or  penal  servitude,  and  that  the  suppression  of 
‘ garotting  ’  is  attributable  solely  to  this  kind  of  punishment.” 
Mr.  Justice  Quain  is  no  less  emphatic.  “  Flogging,”  he  says,  “  is 
the  only  punishment,  except  the  punishment  of  death,  that 
seems  to  retain  any  real  deterrent  power  about  it.”  Mr. 
Justice  Archibald  holds  that  flogging  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  efficacy  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  at  present 
applied,  and  approves  its  extension  to  brutal  assaults  causing 
“  grievous  bodily  harm.”  While  deprecating  corporal  punishment 
generally,  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  acknowledges  that  “  there  are 
extreme  cases  in  which  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  criminal 
will  justify  the  infliction  upon  him  of  bodily  punishment.”  Mr. 
Justice  Grove  would  allow  judges  a  limited  power  of  ordering- 
flogging  in  cases  of  savage  cruelty,  as  well  as  of  indecent  assaults 
on  women  and  children.  Chief  Baron  Kelly  takes  much  the  same 
view ;  and  so  do  the  other  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  “  I  have 
been  told,”  says  Baron  Brain  well,  “  and  believe,  that  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  have  been  rife  in  a  town ;  that  a  judge  at  the  assize  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  order  flogging  ;  that  crimes  of  that  character 
nearly  ceased ;  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  punishment  caused 
them  to  be  renewed,  till  the  punishment  was  repeated,  with  the 
same  result.  This  is  in  itself  a  good  thing.  And  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that,  if  flogging  was  persisted  in  in  such  cases,  it  would 
not  have  a  humanizing  effect.  I  believe  it  would.  I  believe 
that  a  crime  branded  in  this  way  by  the  reprobation  of  the  law 
and  public  opinion  would  soon  become  odious.  ’  Baron  Pollock 
admits  that  before  he  was  on  the  Bench  he  was  against  flogging, 
but  five  circuits  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties  have  taught 
him  that  the  practice  has  worked  well  and  gone  far  to  put  an  end 
to  systematic  robberies  with  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  Judges  are  either  opposed  to  or  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  corporal  punishment.  Mr. 
Justice  Keating  holds  that  the  existing  law,  if  properly  applied,  is 
sufficiently  stringent,  and  that  the  flogging  of  adults  is  a  retrograde 
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practice,  and  lilcely  to  tend  to  pernicious  results.  He  has  never 
himself  sentenced  any  one  to  this  punishment  under  the  Act  as  to 
garotters,  and  he  knows  that  Mr.  Justice  Willes  was  also  opposed 
to  it.  The  grounds  upon  which  he  objects  to  this  form  of  punish¬ 
ment  are,  that  it  is  most  unequal  in  its  application,  a  number  of 
lashes  which  would  make  one  man  faint  being  taken  by  another 
with  comparative  indifference  ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  neither  re¬ 
formatory  nor  deterrent.  Men,  he  says,  were  constantly  flogged  in 
the  army  and  navy  for  repeating  the  same  offences ;  and  having  him¬ 
self  to  follow  at  Leeds  a  Judge  who  had  been  very  liberal  with  the 
“  cat,”  he  found  that  the  number  of  cases  had  considerably  increased. 
To  be  logical,  he  suggests  that  flogging  should  be  publicly  applied 
at  the  cart’s  tail,  which  would  of  course  brutalize  the  masses.  A 
private  whipping,  he  thinks,  has  little  effect  on  the  public  outside, 
while  it  hardens  the  offenders.  “  It  is  supposed,”  he  adds,  “  that 
a  man  knowing  the  punishment  to  be  annexed  to  a  particular 
crime  will  avoid  it ;  but  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes 
of  violence  committed  throughout  England  originate  in  public- 
houses,  and  are  committed  under  circumstances  which  exclude  all 
reflection.”  It  is  obvious  that  this  argument  might  be  equally 
used  against  any  form  of  punishment,  including  hanging.  Mr. 
Justice  Brett  thus  sums  up  the  question: — “That  which  is  in 
favour  of  flogging  in  certain  cases  is  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  a  deterring  punishment,  and  that  certain  cowardly  assaults, 
punished  as  they  now  are,  increase  in  number  and  violence.  That 
which  is  against  the  suggested  enactment  is  that  it  is  a  return  to  a 
punishment  which  was  formerly  tried  and  failed ;  that  it  is  a 
punishment  which  to  be  of  any  effect  must  be  applied  to  powerful 
men,  and  which  may,  when  applied  to  them,  lose  its  effect ;  that 
it  will  necessarily  call  mischievous  attention  to  inevitable  diver¬ 
sity  of  judgment ;  and  that  it  may  come  to  be  considered  to  be 
cruel  and  barbarous.”  On  the  whole,  he  votes  against  it,  although 
he  apparently  would  not  strongly  object  to  it  in  certain  cases  of 
cowardly  assault.  Mr.  Justice  Denman  is  opposed  to  flogging 
because  he  has  no  faith  in  the  lex  talionis,  and  prefers  penal 
servitude.  AY e  have  thus  three,  or  indeed  perhaps  only  two,  J udges 
who  object  to  flogging,  while  tbe  rest  of  the  seventeen  are  strongly 
and  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  it  as  a  necessity  of  the  case.  When 
avo  come  to  examine  the  arguments,  we  find  that  there  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  balance  of  evidence  to  prove  the  deterring  influence  of 
Hogging  as  far  as  experience  has  gone.  It  appears  to  be,  above  all 
other  punishments,  that  of  which  criminals  are  most  in  dread  ;  and 
though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  many  crimes  are  committed  by 
drunken  men  who  do  not  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  their  acts, 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  fear  of  the  lash  may  lead  them  to  keep 
a  check  on  indulgences  which  are  apt  to  carry  them  within  reach 
of  so  unpleasant  a  penalty.  Mr.  Justice  Keating  says  the  im¬ 
portant  question  is  hoAv  the  man  who  has  been  Avhipped  feels,  not 
before,  but  after  the  operation ;  but  it  seems  to  us  comparatively  a 
very  small  question.  A  man  must  be  about  as  much  a  brute  as  he 
can  be  before  ho  is  liable  to  be  flogged,  and  the  extremely 
doubtful  possibility  of  brutalizing  him  a  little  more  is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Experience  would 
seem  to  show  that  a  man  who  has  been  thrashed  is  by  no  means 
anxious  for  another  dose.  That  it  is  an  unequal  punishment  is 
only  what  may  be  said  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  punishment ;  and 
the  fear  that  foolish  sentimentalists  may  get  up  a  cry  against  it  on 
the  ground  of  cruelty  is  certainly  not  a  reason  for  refraining  from 
passing  a  just  and  necessary  law.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  answers  of  the  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Recorders, 
and  Chief  Constables  which  are  included  in  the  Parliamentary 
return  fully  confirm  the  view  that  flogging  is  usefully  deterrent. 
Colonel  Henderson  states  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  foimd 
that  it  has  helped  them  very  much  in  suppressing  garotting. 

We  come  to  this,  therefore,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
most  intimately  acquainted  Avith  and  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  criminal  law,  flogging  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate 
method  of  punishment ;  but  the  Judges  are  careful  to  point  out  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  under  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  applied.  Nothing, 
of  course,  could  be  worse  than  that  the  whip  should  be  recklessly 
used  as  an  everyday  weapon,  or  with  such  cruelty  as  to  create  a 
sentiment  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  towards  the  victim. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  that  it  ought  to  be  applied 
only  in  very  bad  cases,  and  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  and 
that  the  right  to  inflict  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
number  of  lashes  which  may  be  given  should  be  reduced.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  maximum  is  50,  but  it  is  said  that  no  Judge  has  ever 
ordered  more  than  25,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lush  has  given  his  opinion 
that  from  18  to  24  are  quite  sufficient.  A  question  has  been  raised 
whether  this  punishment  should  be  also  applied  to  cases  of  inde¬ 
cent  assault,  but  the  Chief  Justice  suggests  that  charges  of  this 
kind  are  frequently  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  an  ignominious  punishment  following  upon  a 
charge  might  make  timid  people  more  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  taking  Mr.  Justice  Quain’s 
advice  and  administering  “  a  moderate  birching  on  the  proper  place 
(not  to  be  called  flogging)  on  boy  offenders  of  and  under  14  years 
of  age.”  Most  people  will,  we  think,  agree  with  him  that  children 
of  that  age  had  better  be  treated,  not  criminally,  but  in  the  old- 
fashioned  paternal  way.  Not  long  since  he  had  to  try  three  boys 
under  14  for  having  tried  to  smoke  out  some  rats  from  a  bean-stack 
and  so  burned  down  the  stack  ;  and  he  thought  it  was  absurd  under 
the  circumstances,  that  they  should  be  put  on  their  trial  for  felony. 
Another  point  ou  which  the  various  authorities  were  asked  to  give 


their  opinion  was  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  an  extension  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions,  and  the  Judges 
are  pretty  much  of  one  mind  in  thinking  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
magistrates  have  rather  more  power  than  they  ought  to  have 
already.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has 
been  done  by  magistrates  dealing  summarily  with  cases  of  a 
very  aggravated  character  which  ought  to  have  been  sent  on 
to  a  superior  tribunal,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  by  a  distinct  legislative  enactment  from  taking  this 
responsibility  on  themselves.  This  is  obviously,  as  Sir  J.  Cole¬ 
ridge  remarks,  “  a  very  delicate  matter  ” ;  but  there  certainly  seem 
to  be  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  a  change  of  this  kind 
would  be  beneficial. 


ST.  KATHARINE'S  HOSPITAL. 

WHEN  the  observances  of  a  year  of  Jubilee  were  last  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  conscience  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  the 
British  Protestant  public  was  busily  occupying  itself,  amidst  the 
other  cares  of  a  someAvhat  eventful  year,  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  destruction  of  a  memorial  of  religious  life  as  it  existed  in 
England  before  the  Reformation,  which  presented  a  peculiarly 
suitable  object  for  the  energies  of  the  advancing  century,  because, 
while  its  position  was  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  it  Avas  perfectly 
unique  of  its  kind.  When  the  enlightening  spirit  of  the  age,  re¬ 
presented  by  the  growth  of  commerce  on  one  hand  and  by  the 
matured  wisdom  of  an  unreformed  Parliament  on  the  other,  had 
swept  away  this  obstructive  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  there  would  he 
nothing  remaining  like  it  on  the  soil  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It 
would  have  been  of  small  avail  to  plead  for  the  doomed  Founda¬ 
tion,  in  arrest  of  the  fatal  “  Le  Roy  le  veult”  pronounced  ou  June 
10,  1825,  that  its  very  existence  bore  Avitness  to  the  stern  inde¬ 
pendence  with  which  the  English  Church  and  Crown  had  held 
their  own  against  Roman  claims  nearly  three  centuries  before 
the  Reformation  was  heard  of.  Probably  no  antiquary  of  the 
time  understood  the  significance  of  the  long  contest  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Priory  of  Aldgate  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  certainly  the  public  would  not  have  cared  a  strarv 
about  the  matter.  Anyhow,  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  Jubilee 
year  of  1825  St.  Katharine’s  Llospital  near  the  Tower  was 
carted  away  as  builder’s  rubbish  to  make  room  for  St.  Katharine’s 
Docks.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  scheme,  postponed 
to  this  present  year  of  Jubilee,  would  have  been  about  as  likely  to 
find  favour  Avith  either  London  or  Westminster  as  a  scheme  for 
carting  away  the  Tower  or  leasing  it  in  perpetuity  to  Mr.  Barnum. 
Architecturally,  however,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of 
the  then  existing  buildings  is  probably  not  a  matter  of  very 
serious  importance.  Of  the  ancient  cloisters  and  domestic 
portions  of  the  group  nothing  had  been  preserved,  and  the  whole 
architectural  interest  of  the  place  centred  in  the  collegiate  church, 
which  consisted  of  a  choir  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  nave 
and  aisles  of  the  fifteenth,  the  nave  being  slightly  longer  than  the 
choir,  which  Avas  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  with  a  height  of  about  forty- 
five  feet  throughout.  A  small  wheel  of  St.  Katharine,  of  four  feet 
diameter,  in  the  head  of  the  great  east  window,  surmounted  a 
larger  circle  of  ten  feet,  from  which  all  inner  mouldings  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  no  other  feature  of  interest  is  sliOAvn  in  the  plans 
and  engravings  of  the  church  ;  while  the  stalls  and  woodwork  of 
the  choir,  Avhatever  may  be  their  value,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Regent’s  Park.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  there  is  no  instance  of 
ecclesiastical  “  plundering  and  blundering  ”  in  the  past  to  which 
the  old  proverb  as  to  the  utility  of  crying  about  spilt  milk  so 
little  applies.  The  milk  in  this  case  was  not  so  much  spilt  as  run. 
away  with  Avken  nobody  was  looking,  and  it  is  all  available  at  this 
moment  at  the  cost  only  of  a  little  care  and  patience.  An  estate 
of  at  least  eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year,  which  will  in  thirty  years 
amount  to  about  half  as  much  more,  may  not  be  worth  the  "notice 
of  a  modem  brewer  or  iron-man  ;  but,  as  the  revenue  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  foundation,  it  is  very  fair  as  times  go,  and  might  repre¬ 
sent  a  reasonable  amount  of  “  dignitariness,”  combined  with  a  not 
useless  contingent  of  work.  During  the  past  ten  years  we  have 
on  two  or  three  occasions  noticed  in  these  columns  a  casual  inves¬ 
tigation  by  amateurs  or  an  inquiry  and  report  by  Commissioners 
in  the  matter,  of  which  nothing  whatever  has  come,  the  public 
and  Parliament  having  been  busied  with  the  bigger  fish  in  the  sea 
of  politics. 

But  the  public  mind  is  now  not  busied  about  anything,  and  Par¬ 
liament  has  not  a  question  before  it  which  by  any  fanning  can  be 
made  to  appear  as  “blazing.”  At  the  same  time  people  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  some  kind  of  ecclesiastical  work 
is  to  be  done  in  this  Session  ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  work 
may  as  well  be  useful  as  not.  When  Lord  Lyttelton’s  proposals 
for  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  were  under  consideration  a  few 
years  since,  it  was  whispered  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  influ¬ 
ential  dignitary,  supposing  the  means  of  maintaining  a  Bishopric 
of  St.  Albans  to  be  forthcoming,  the  provision  for  a  Dean  and 
Chapter  might  not  be  far  to  seek.  Whether  any  plan  would 
be  either  practicable  or  desirable  by  which  a  part  of  the  capitular 
revenues  of  St.  Katharine’s  might  be  diverted  to  St.  Albans  is  a 
question  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  remarks;  but  the 
Foundation  of  Queen  Matilda  and  Queen  Eleanor  is,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  absolutely  unique ;  and  to  break  it  up  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  an  ordinary  Dean  and  Chapter  would  be 
an  act  of  the  merest  utilitarian  barbarism.  Carvings  from 
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Glastonbury  Abbey  do  indeed  make  very  durable  copings  for 
walls,  and  excellent  metal  for  turnpike  roads  exists  in  the  once 
tesselated  pavements  of"  Wroxeter ;  but  the  traveller  who  takes 
note  of  the  results  breathes  anything  but  a  blessing  on  their  con¬ 
triver,  or  on  the  fate  which  has  brought  them  to  pass  before  his 
eyes. 

*  The  Collegiate  Chapter  of  the  Royal  Hospital  and  Free  Chapel 
of  St.  Katharine  near  the  Tower,  which  still  retains  even  its 
ancient  style,  consists  of  a  Master,  three  Brethren  Priests,  and 
three  Sisters.  No  act  of  the  Chapter  is  valid  in  which  any  one 
of  these  three  divisions  is  unrepresented  ;  and  the  Chapter,  if  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  more  customary  modern  names,  would  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  Dean,  Canons,  and  Canonesses.  No  other  English 
Religious  House  has  survived  to  our  times  in  which  ecclesiastical 
rank  is  held  by  ladies.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  terms  we  use,  they  may  satisfy  themselves  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Clergy  List.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  three  divisions 
of  the  Chapter  can  be  shown  to  stand  in  three  distinct  positions  of 
historical  relation  to  their  predecessors  on  the  ancient  Foundation. 
Of  the  position  of  the  Lay  Master  we  have  spoken  in  former  articles, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  in  any  way  represent  the  original 
Master,  who  by  the  constitution  of  the  society  must  be  a  priest. 
His  patent,  granted  by  Queen  Adelaide,  no  doubt  contains,  as  did 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor's,  the  familiar  “  dispensing  clause  ”  which  was 
among  the  firstfruits  of  the  Reformation.  The  three  Brothers, 
priests,  correspond  to  all  outward  appearance  with  their  predecessors 
seven  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Chapter,  as  they  do  in  fact  with 
the  priests  whom  they  follow  in  unbroken  order  as  incumbents 
of  the  Chapter  benefices.  But  their  title  by  succession  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  historical  investigation.  They  are,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  some  confidence  after  very  careful  inquiry,  a  restora¬ 
tion — on  the  ancient  lines,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  restoration  only — 
of  their  special  portion  of  the  edifice,  ruined  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  and  re-erected  under  the  Stuarts.  But  the  three 
Sisters  have  preserved  the  ancient  house  in  its  integrity,  and  re¬ 
present  in  continuous  unbroken  succession  the  line  of  religious 
ladies  who  bore,  from  the  days  at  least  of  Queen  Philippa,  the 
Wheel  of  St.  Katharine  on  their  habits,  and  served  God  and  the 
Church  in  their  once  beautiful  sanctuary  and  among  the  surround¬ 
ing  poor  of  the  East  End  of  London.  It  is  true  that  their  nomina¬ 
tion  for  almost  a  century  may,  or  probably  must,  have  been  held  in 
commission.  By  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  patent  of 
appointment  of  a  Sister  in  1509  has  been  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Patents  granted  by  the  Queens  Consort  and 
Dowager,  the  ordinary  patrons  of  the  Hospital,  are  not  so  pre¬ 
served ;  but  on  the  1st  of  June,  1509,  only  two  days  before  his 
first  marriage,  Henry  VIII.  exercised  his  interim  right  of  patronage 
as  sovereign  by  nominating  “  Margeriam  Pole  ”  to  be  a  Sister  of 
St.  Katharine’s  in  the  room  of  “  Elene  Litley,”  deceased.  The 
glories  of  St.  Katharine’s  appear  to  have  reached  their  highest 
point  under  Katharine  of  Aragon  as  patroness.  Under  Katharine 
Parr,  the  Royal  Commissioners  seized  on  the  foundation  in  February 
1 545-6,  though  the  appointment  of  the  first  Lay  Master,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  her  as  Queen-Dowager  in 
1  Edw.  VI.  From  the  date  of  her  death  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  till  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  patronage  was  of  ne¬ 
cessity  in  the  sovereign ;  and  during  that  period  no  trace  of 
any  Royal  nomination  of  either  Brother  or  Sister  of  St. 
Katharine’s  Hospital  has  been  found  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  The  inference  is  that  all  such  appointments  must,  if 
made  at  all,  have  been  made  by  the  Master ;  and,  without  now 
entering  into  any  question  affecting  the  Brothers,  we  may  state  it 
as  absolutely  certain  that  the  Sisters  continued  to  exist  in  per¬ 
petual  succession,  together  with  the  minor  or  sub-foundation  of 
the  ten  bedeswomen.  These  ladies  held  their  own  even  in  the 
face  of  the  Commissioners  of  1546,  whose  brokers  did  not  enter 
their  lodgings  or  appraise  an  article  of  their  furniture  when 
Church,  Vestry,  Master’s  House,  and  Brothers’  and  Chap¬ 
lains’  quarters  were  mercilessly  ransacked  and  every  article 
found  in  them  catalogued  and  valued  for  the  Crown.  Again, 
when,  some  fourteen  years  later,  in  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  devised  a  singular  scheme  for  appropriating  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  St.  Katharine’s  to  the  expenses  of  the  Tower,  there  ap¬ 
pear  among  the  items  of  fixed  and  necessary  charge  a  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  “  iii  susters,”  and  another  for  “  x  pore  women,” 
while  no  mention  is  made  of  any  “  brothers  ”  existing  or  possible. 
There  are,  indeed,  “  ii  prestes  to  sarve  the  cure,”  who  are  to  have 
10I.  each,  besides  “  the  pfitts  of  the  Easter  boke,”  and  there  is  “  a 
clerke  to  sarve  the  churche  ”  for  81. ;  for  St.  Katharine’s  was  the 
parish  church  of  the  Precinct,  which  now  contained  a  large  popula¬ 
tion.  Later  still,  in  1564,  a  formal  document  put  forward  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson  in  support  of  his  claim  of  exemption  from  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  asserts  that  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital  consists  of 
female  members  only,  and  that  “aliquod  Collegium  S.  Katharinee 
non  existit.”  It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  the  ancient  suc¬ 
cession  of  this  venerable  foundation  has  been  preserved  continu¬ 
ously  to  our  own  day  entirely  through  the  Ladies  of  the  Chapter. 
They  have  in  past  times  been  careful  depositaries  of  its  traditions, 
and  zealous  guardians  of  its  rights.  It  was  “  specyally  of  an  old 
honest  woman  that  had  bene  sister  of  the  hospitall  above  fourtie 
yeres,  and  died  but  in  Lente  last,  as  could  well  reporte  it,”  that 
Dr.  Mallett,  the  Clerical  Master  appointed  by  Queen  Mary,  had 
“  lernyd  how  that  house  was  usid,  and  what  ordre  was  kept 
thereyn  for  fiftie  yeres  or  mo  before  the  lord  admyrall.”  The  date 
of  this  paper  is  in  1 559)  and  the  venerable  Sister  who  had  so  seen 
her  house  in  its  grandeur  and  its  decay  had  evidently  been  ap¬ 


pointed  by  Katharine  of  Arago,n.  The  full  capitular  rights  of  the 
Sisters,  long  in  abeyance,  seem  to  have  been  finally  restored  under 
Lord  Somers’s  orders,  made  on  his  visitation  in  1698  ;  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  in  the  possession  of  the  Chapter  which  has  not  been 
published,  but  which  was  read  in  the  course  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners’ Inquiry  in  1865,  contains,  we  believe,  a.  similar  illus¬ 
tration  of  anxiety  for  the  well  being  of  the  Foundation,  shown  on 
her  death-bed  by  a  Sister  of  that  period. 

To  the  flagrant  scandals  and  abuses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  has  succeeded  in  the  annals  of  St.  Katharine’s 
Hospital  a  period  of  orderly  and  decorous  repose.  It  is  now  in 
what  was  half  a  century  ago  the  normal  condition  of  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  corporation,  the  deep  slumber  of  a  group  of  dignified  sinecures. 
Its  estates  have  been  managed  as  the  estates  of  such  bodies  were 
wont  to  be  managed,  and  are  open  to  similar  improvements  of 
system.  Of  the  existing  Chapter  it  need  only  be  said,  in  order  to 
establish  an  absolute  individual  and  collective  claim  to  public 
respect  and  confidence,  that  every  member  of  it  has  been  personally 
and  privately  appointed  either  by  the  late  Queen-Dowager  or  by 
her  present  Majesty.  The  sole  contention  of  all  the  criticism  di¬ 
rected  during  the  past  ten  years  against  the  condition  and  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Hospital,  has  been  that  a  Capitular  Founda¬ 
tion  so  ancient,  so  remarkable,  and  so  complete,  ought  not 
in  the  present  age  to  be  withdrawn  so  entirely  from  the 
work  of  the  Church  and  from  the  light  of  day.  We  have 
not  space  remaining  to  suggest,  even  were  it  desirable  that 
we  should  do  so,  in  what  way  the  dignity  and  the  usefulness 
of  St.  Katharine’s  might  be  restored ;  we  have  simply  to  repeat 
our  protest  against  any  kind  of  tinkering  which  would  turn  out  as 
its  result  a  commonplace  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  possibly  a 
middle-class  school  annexed.  In  a  time  when  it  is  the  fashion  for 
women  who  are,  or  suppose  themselves  to  be,  educated  and 
gentle  to  go  about  shrieking  after  prominence  in  callings  and 
positions  which  do  not,  and  never  did,  belong  to  them,  and 
when  women  not  unfrequently  parade  minds  so  strong  that  men 
have  need  of  strong  stomachs  to  endure  them,  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  show  an  Order  of  ladies  which,  while  combining  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dignity,  the  prestige  of  seven  centuries  and  more,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  association  with  the  Queens  of  England,  is  at  the  same  time  both 
well  endowed,  and  capable  of  the  enlargement  contemplated  and  in 
fact  directed  in  its  earlier  charters  of  foundation.  Honours  in  such 
an  Order,  so  conferred,  might  well  direct  the  energies  of  aspiring- 
women  of  culture  into  paths  where  they  would  be  guides  for 
others ;  and  more  than  one  name  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  our 
generation  as  eminently  fitted  for  such  honours.  The  status  of 
membership  in  a  medieval  sisterhood,  however  attractive  it  may 
appear  to  minds  of  a  special  class,  is  not  such  as  would  commend 
itself  to  the  general  feeling  of  our  time  in  connexion  with  queenly 
patronage,  and  the  restoration  of  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital  need  not, 
therefore,  include  among  its  details  of  revival  the  Mantillum 
nigri  coloris  vel  saltern  ad  nigritudinem  tendentis  signo  rotse 
Sanctce  Katharinoe  signatum.”  Even  the  Wheel  of  St.  Katharine, 
however,  might  be  susceptible  of  artistic  treatment  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell ;  and  a  very  high  authority  indeed  has 
laid  down  the  general  rule  which  governs  all  such  cases — “  You 
know  you  have  a  right,  whatever  your  decoration,  to  have  it 
expressed  in  brilliants.” 


ATTITUDE  IS  EVERYTHING. 

A  CEASELESS  supply  of  little  books  offers  itself  where  all 
books  are  useless.  There  are  manuals  of  riding,  dancing, 
and  fencing,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a  Manual  of  “  Vocal 
Gymnastics  and  Gesture,”  which  is  probably  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  aspiring  performers  at  Penny  Readings.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  elocution  is  lamentably  neglected,  but  useful  practice  can 
only  be  under  a  master,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  oneself  by 
the  study  of  any  book  is  likely  to  have  a  ludicrous  result  or 
none  at  all.  This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  authors 
of  this  Manual,  who  seem  to  think  that  not  only  elocution,  but 
accompanying  action,  can  be  taught  by  rules  and  diagrams.  They 
lament  that  the  ancients  did  not  possess  the  art  which  they  have 
invented  of  “  notating  gesture  but  as  we  find  the  notation  unin¬ 
telligible  in  English,  we  fear  that  it  would  not  have  added  much  to 
our  appreciation  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  The  original  inventor 
of  the  system  of  notation  was  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Austin,  who 
published  a  book  on  the  subject  in  1806,  of  which  this  manual  is 
an  abridgment.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  motion  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  from  which  we  learn  that  John  Kemble  in  Hamlet  used 
the  “  double  sweep  ”  with  fine  effect  on  the  words  : — 

The  play’s  the  thing 

Wherein  I’ll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King. 

Readers  can  perhaps  imagine  what  the  “  double  sweep  ”  is,  but  if 
they  cannot,  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  as  we  cannot  explain 
it.  The  “  flourish  ”  is  defined  to  be  “  a  circular  movement  above 
the  head,”  and  that  is  certainly  intelligible,  although  we  fail  to  see 
how  it  can  be  appropriate  in  oratory.  The  phrase  would  be  more 
germane  to  the  matter  if  public  speakers  carried  cudgels  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  “  throwing  ”  and  “  striking,” 
which  are  also  enumerated  among  oratorical  gestures.  By  a  strange 
omission,  “  pumping  ”  is  left  out  of  the  catalogue,  although,  as  wo 
all  know,  that  is  a  gesture  in  which  the  more  solemn  orators  much 
delight.  Neither  is  there  any  mention  of  “  sawing,”  although 
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Shakspeare  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  gesture  was  usual  with 
players  of  his  time.  It  should  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  authors 
of  this  manual  is  an  American,  and  “  when  the  details  of  calcula¬ 
tion  and  finance  are  to  he  laid  before  Congress  ”  he  recommends 
“  discriminating  gestures,”  which  are  perhaps  more  particularly 
applicable  when  the  subject  of  the  speech  is  differential  duties. 
AVe  have  heard  that,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  “  What  is  a 
poimd  ?  ”  he  pulled  out  a  sovereign  and  held  it  up  by  way  of  answer 
to  his  own  question.  But  in  general  we  should  think  that  gestures 
of  any  kind  were  out  of  place  in  a  financial  speech.  It  is  possible 
that  such  gestures  as  “  throwing  ”  and  “  striking  ”  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  to  Congress  in  its  more  excited  moments.  We 
should  also  think  that  “magnificence  of  gesture”  is  a  Transatlantic 
product,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  applied  by  a  proper  system  of 
notation  to  some  choice  specimen  of  American  oratory — as,  for 
instance,  to  that  speech  of  plaintiff’s  counsel  in  an  action  of 
trespass  which  declared  that,  if  the  defendant’s  pigs  were  to 
be  permitted  to  roam  at  large  over  the  fair  fields  of  his 
client,  then  had  patriotic  ancestors  fought  and  bled  and  died  in 
vain.  Magnificence  of  gesture,  is  effected,  says  the  Manual, 
by  “  detaching  the  elbow  completely  from  the  body,  and 
unfolding  the  whole  oratorical  weapon.”  It  might  be  hastily  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  debate  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  to  which  this 
gesture  is  considered  suitable  had  reached  the  exciting  stage  of  a 
free  fight ;  and  indeed  the  gesture  might  be  described  in  simpler 
language  as  “  hitting  out  freely  with  the  left.”  “  The  action  ”  is 
to  be  “  flowing  and  unconstrained,”  and  “  the  preparations  ”  are  to 
be  made  in  “  graceful  curves.”  The  action  of  the  lower  limbs  is 
to  be  “  decisive,” and  a  considerable  space  is  to  be  traversed  “with 
firmness  and  force.”  We  could  understand  these  precepts  if  they 
concerned  a  round  -in  the  P.R.  where,  after  dodges,  shifts,  and 
feints,  the  Brummagem  pet  “  bores  ”  his  opponent  to  his  corner. 
Perhaps  when  John  Kemble  as  Hamlet  made  a  lunge  at  Polonius, 
exclaiming,  “Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead !”  the  careful  Mr.  Austin  noted 
that  the  action  of  his  lower  limbs  was  “  decisive,”  as  in  one  sense 
it  certainly  was. 

These  vague  directions  are  little  helped  by  the  illustrations. 
“  When  the  public  speaker  aims  at  persuasion,  as  in  discourses 
from  the  pulpit  for  public  charities,  he  will  naturally  use  more 
graceful,  more  flowing,  and  more  varied  gesture.”  Here  we 
seem  to  be  coming  to  something  practical.  Let  it  be  Hospital 
Sunday,  and  suppose  a  man  in  church  intending  to  give  a  shilling, 
the  problem  is  how  to  make  him  give  half-a-crown.  But  all  that 
we  learn  from  the  diagrams  is  that  you  may  hold  your  hands  up 
or  down  or  out.  We  do  not  want  dotted  lines  to  teach  us  to  move 
our  arms.  The  motions  might  be  graceful  or  awkward,  and  if  a 
learner  had  studied  this  or  any  book  carefully,  it  would  probably 
ensure  his  making  himself  ridiculous.  The  utmost  that  we  can 
concede  to  the  authors  is  that  there  may  be  some  system  of  gym¬ 
nastics  specially  suitable  to  give  ease  and  grace  to  oratory.  The 
ordinary  exercises,  such  as  dancing  and  fencing,  have  been  thought 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  we  doubt  whether  they  could  be 
improved  upon.  Nevertheless  there  could  be  no  harm  in  one  of 
these  authors,  if  he  could  get  a  class,  elevating  himself  on  a  table, 
and  performing  “  extension  motions,”  as  a  drill-sergeant  would 
call  them,  as  a"  model  for  learners.  But  the  absurdity  of  their 
treatise  is  that  it  assumes  to  determine  the  particular  gesture 
that  is  appropriate  to  each  word  or  sentence  of  a  speech,  and  then 
attempts  to  describe  that  which  has  been  so  determined.  The 
speech  of  Satan  to  his  legions  has  been  chosen  for  illustration  by 
diagrams,  and  we  observe  that  on  the  words 

Princes,  potentates, 

Warriors,  tlie  flower  of  Heaven  once  yours, 
four  successive  gestures  are  indicated,  in  all  of  which  the  feet 
retain  the  same  position,  while  the  arms  are  extended,  and  move 
at  various  angles  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  These  gestures  might, 
therefore,  if  it  were  worth  while,  be  described  in  words  with 
tolerable  simplicity.  The  Manual  describes  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  certain  positions  of  the  feet  which  it  recommends  in  oratory, 
and  as  regards  the  arms,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
angle  which  each  should  make  with  the  perpendicular  of  the  body. 
This  might  be  done,  supposing  it  to  be  worth  while,  which  we  do 
not  think  it  is.  Butin  the  next  line  of  the  speech  we  find,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  Satan  has  changed  the  windmill-sails 
movement  of  his  arms  and  hands  for  other  and  more  complicated 
arrangements.  Quitting  the  vertical  plane  and  the  extension, 
there"  are  an  incalculable  number  of  movements  which  may 
be  made  with  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  and  each  of 
these  movements  of  one  arm  and  hand  may  be  combined 
with  any  movement  of  the  other.  A  selection  of  the  gestures 
thus  produced  is  applied  to  the  successive  sentences  of  Satan’s 
speech,  but  it  would  be  extravagant  to  pretend  that  the  particular 
gestures  chosen  have  any  special  suitability,  except  indeed  that  it 
may  be  proper  on  the  words  “with  scattered  arms”  to  throw  the 
arms  as  far  as  possible  from  the  body. 

We  may,  however,  concede  that  the  gestures  proposed  for  this 
speech  are  unobjectionable,  and  even  that  something  might  be 
learned  from  a  book  which  should  illustrate  other  speeches  in 
like  manner.  But  when  we  come  to  the  system  of  “  notation 
which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  diagrams  both  faith  and  patience 
fail  us.  The  system  is  applied  in  the  Manual  to  Gay  s  “  Miser 
and  Plutus,”  and  here  is  an  example  of  it : — 

B  v  h  f  r  j 

In  treacli’ry’s  more  pernicious  arts. 

The  letters  “  B  f  h  f  r  j  ”  stand  for  “  both  vertical,  horizontal,  for¬ 


wards,  rejecting.”  The  letters  “  r  R  I  ”  mean  “  retire,  right  foot, 
first  position.”  If,  therefore,  we  had  before  us  merely  the  passage 
thus  noted,  we  must  make  what  we  could  of  it,  and  probably  wa 
should  not  make  much.  But  this  particular  line  of  the  poem 
happens  to  be  supplied  with  a  commentary  as  follows : 

This  gesture  is  thus  made  :  troth  hands  are  drawn  backwards,  nearly  to 
tlie  month,  in  the  vertical  position  ;  the  eyes  at  this  time  are  directed  for¬ 
wards  ;  the  hands  are  then  pushed  forwards  ;  while  the  face  is  averted  ; 
and  the  feet  retire,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
disgust  or  abhorrence  to  be  expressed. 

These  directions  may  or  may  not  be  judicious.  They  are  at  any 
rate  intelligible,  and  they  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  direc¬ 
tions  which  might  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  given  to  pupils  training 
for  the  stage.  Many  such  directions,  some  of  them  very  absurd,  have 
been  orally  transmitted  to  successive  generations  of  actors.  That 
which  is  useful  for  the  stage  may  also  be  useful  with  modifications 
for  the  pulpit,  court,  or  assembly.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
good  can  be  done  by  manuals.  Hamlet’s  instruction  to  the 
players  comprises  .all  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  general  direc¬ 
tions,  and  any  attempt  to  come  to  particulars  must  be  either  absurd 
or  unintelligible.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  some  of  the 
precepts  of  this  book  are  sufficiently  explicit.  It  begins  with  a 
complaint  that  few  public  speakers  in  America  can  deliver  a  dis¬ 
course  without  having  half  the  body  concealed  by  a  desk  or  table. 
“  The  orators  of  classic  Greece  never  ensconced  themselves  behind 
elevated  desks,  nor  stood  upon  all  fours,  as  some  of  our  public 
speakers  do.”  They  needed  no  screen  to  conceal  uncouth  attitudes 
and  awkward  gestures  from  the  eye  of  criticism,  “  nor  had  occasion 
to  present  the  crown  of  the  head,  instead  of  the  face,  to  the  audience 
to  hide  the  blush  of  ignorance.”  It  may  be  feared  that  both  in 
America  and  England  ignorance  is  more  common  among  public 
speakers  than  shame  in  it.  Indeed  the  orators  for  whom  this 
Manual  was  written  must  be  very  ignorant,  and  we  doubt  whether 
they  will  get  much  good  from  it.  They  are  told  not  to 
say  “  burholds  ”  for  “  beholds  ” — a  piece  of  advice  which 
is  perhaps  necessary  and  certainly  unobjectionable.  So  they 
must  not  say  “  hosmun  ”  for  “  horseman,”  nor  “  monnucks  ’  for 
“  monarchs,”  nor  “  softies  ”  for  “  soft  eyes,”  nor  “  bridle  ”  for 
“  bridal.”  A  selection  of  pieces  suitable  for  recitation  is  appended 
to  the  chapters  on  “  articulation  ”  and  “  gesture,”  and  we  select 
the  above  from  the  frequent  warnings  of  the  footnotes.  It  may 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  a  common  education  would  suffice  to 
prevent  such  blunders  as  are  here  indicated,  and  that  a  person  who 
says  “  bridle  ”  for  “  bridal  ”  could  hardly  expect  to  be  listened  to 
at  a  Penny  Reading,  nor  indeed  at  a  public  meeting,  unless  he 
were  a  very  rich  and  important  person  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
compiler,  in  his  anxiety  to  set  everything  right,  has  introduced  a 
word  here  and  there  in  his  selections  from  Shakspeare  “in  order  to 
make  the  language  good  English.”  He  gives  a  quotation  from 
“  that  distinguished  elocutionist,”  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Austin,  by 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  play  of  Douglas,  on  the  words 

Jehovah’s  arm 

Snatched  from  the  waves,  and  brings  me  back  my  son, 

the  right  arm  is  to  be  “  elevated  backwards ”  and  the  left  “ex¬ 
tended  forwards  ”  horizontally  on  the  first  two  words,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Mr.  Austin  placed  the  letters  “  eb-lif  ”  over  these  words. 
The  present  editor  supplements  Mr.  Austin’s  work  by  observing 
that  “  another  gesture  ”  is  required  on  the  word  “  son,”  but  he  does 
not  explain  what  gesture,  and  we  have  read  the  Manual  to  so 
little  purpose  that  "we  cannot  supply  this  omission.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Austin  was  not  one  of  those  who  applied  strictly 
Hamlet’s  precept  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word;  for  neither 
“eb”  nor  “  hf  ”  has  any  application  to  pulling  a  man  out 
of  the  water.  Perhaps  he  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
omnipotence  by  representing  a  man  pulled  out  of  the  water 
by  pushing  him  into  it.  Mr.  Austin  complains  that,  in  teach¬ 
ing  declamation,  “  he  often  forgot  on  a  following  day  his 
mode  of  instructing  on  a  former,”  and  so  he  invented  his 
“  system  of  notation  ”  in  order  to  establish  in  his  instruction 
a  “  uniformity  ”  which  we  think  entirely  superfluous.  Even 
among  soldiers  minute  accuracy  of  drill  is  not  now  esteemed 
as  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  To  ensure  the  doing,  not  of  the  same 
thing  always,  but  of  the  right  thing,  is  the  object  of  rational  in¬ 
struction.  In  skirmishing  drill  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  all 
shapes  and  positions  of  obstacles,  so  as  to  lay  down  beforehand  the 
exact  movements  of  legs,  hands,  and  body  in  passing  them.  Nor 
is  it  more  easy  to  calculate  in  advance  every  gesture  of  an  im¬ 
passioned  speech.  A  preacher  aiming  at  popularity  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  manual,  to  mark  certain  passages  in  his  sermon  with 
“  st  ”  to  indicate  that  “  the  whole  forearm,  and  the  hand  along 
with  it,  descends  from  a  higher  elevation  rapidly”  upon  the 
cushion  and  makes  the  lamp-shades  tremble.  But  we  doubt  whether 
the  drum  ecclesiastic  was  ever  beaten  effectively  according  to 
rehearsal. 


THE  SPORTING  WRITER  OF  THE  PAST. 

THE  enormous  development  of  the  sporting  press  makes  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  fifty  years  ago  tnere  was  only  one 
newspaper  paying  special  attention  'to  sporting  matters.  Yet  the 
series  of  articles  which  Bell's  Life  in  London  is  now  reprinting 
was,  as  we  understand,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  which  existed 
at  the  time  when  they  appeared.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
j  thirty  years,  a  detailed  history  of  a  great  race  or  match  has  almost 
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an  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  mention  of  the  St.  Leger  of  1 843 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  not 
yet  relinquished  the  Turf  for  politics,  and  when  Mr.  Greville  in 
a  smaller  way  combined  the  two.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Greville's  Memoirs  have  been  reviewed  from  the  sporting  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Bell's  Life  has 
overlooked  the  fact,  emblematic  of  the  dignity  of  racing,  that  a 
Privy  Council  was  put  off  in  order  that  the  Clerk  might  attend  at 
Eghain  races.  The  proper  subordination  of  business  to  pleasure 
was  never  more  Satisfactorily  exemplified,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
we  invite  attention  to  “  Nutwith’s  St.  Leger  ”  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  incident  of  the  year  1 843. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Bowes’s  Cotherstone  went  to  the  post  for 
the  St.  Leger  in  1 843  with  a  reputation  that  had  been  well  earned. 
As  a  three-vear-old  he  had  run  in  five  races  without  defeat,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Derby.  Lie  encountered  all  sorts  of  dangers  from  those 
interested  in  making  him  safe  before  this  race,  which  he  won 
by  two  lengths,  beating,  among  other  horses,  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  Gaper,  who,  as  a  two-year-old,  had  beaten  him  in  the 
Criterion.  We  fear  that,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  present 
Premier,  who  invented  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  statesmanship,  the 
public  has  an  invincible  tendency  to  regard  that  nobleman's  career 
upon  the  Turf  as  more  important  than  that  which  he  left  unfinished 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  lie  was  at  any  rate  the  foremost  figure 
in  the  racing  world  of  1843,  and  next  to  him  perhaps  maybe  placed 
the  trainer  .John  Scott,  who  arrived  at  Doncaster  on  the  morning  of 
the  race,  riding  on  a  van  which  contained  the  two  favourites  for  the 
St.  Leger,  Cotherstone  and  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Prizefighter.  William 
Scott,  brother  to  the  trainer,  who  had  ridden  Cotherstone  in  the 
Derby,  was  prevented  by  an  accident  from  wearing  the  “  all  black  ” 
in  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  mount  was  given  to  Frank  Butler.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  race  are  described  with  some  minuteness,  and 
we  gather  that  the  public  could  not  quite  make  out  with  which  of 
the  two  favourites  “  the  party  ”  meant  to  win,  but  rather  inclined 
to  prefer  Prizefighter,  although  believing  that  Cotherstone  was  the 
better  horse.  It  was  hardly  doubted  by  the  public  that  one  or 
other  would  be  first  past  the  post.  The  reporter  was  struck  with 
the  falling  off  in  the  company  at  the  Grand  Stand,  where,  he  says, 
the  display  of  beauty  and  fashion  was  very  moderate,  but  it 
must  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  Doncaster  was  then  going 
down.  Perhaps  the  reporter  did  not  see  with  the  same 
eyes  that  he  had  a  few  years  before.  Vehicles  of  all  descriptions 
came  pouring  into  the  town,  but  there  were  no  “specials”  from 
London  and  the  great  towns  of  the  North,  and  the  character  of  the 
meeting  was  still  chiefly  local.  Everything  was  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  it  is  now,  particularly  in  the  literary  department.  This, 
which  we  are  quoting,  was,  we  believe,  the  only  full  account  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  race,  and  it  is  not  elaborated  as  such  compositions  are 
at  the  present  day.  Nutwith  had  rim  Prizefighter  to  a  short  head 
at  York,  and  he  had  a  small  but  sturdy  band  of  followers.  One  of 
them,  being  perhaps  insufficiently  instructed  as  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  vrlne  of  a  “  good  thing,”  proclaimed  with  stentorian 
voice  in  front  of  the  enclosure  that  “Nutwith  would  win 
and  nothing  else,”  and  was  laughed  at  as  another  prophet 
come  to  Doncaster.  John  Scott  recommended  those  who  were 
privileged  to  approach  him  to  back  both  the  favourites,  but  his 
preference  seemed  to  be  for  Cotherstone.  The  race  lay  between 
his  pair  and  Nutwith,  and  a  magnificent  finish  produced  excite¬ 
ment  beyond  description.  We  have  improved,  if  not  in  racing, 
at  least  in  writing  about  it  since  that  day,  and  nothing  is  beyond 
description  now.  “  Cotherstone  was  on  the  off  side,  Nutwith  in 
the  middle,  and  Prizefighter  next  the  rails,  and  so  close  were  they 
together  as  almost  to  touch.  Marson  rode  with  his  usual  quietness 
and  with  unshaken  nerve  to  the  last  moment,  making  his  final  rush 
with  a  precision  that  crowned  him  with  well-merited  success.” 
The  crowd  believed  it  was  a  dead  heat,  and  after  the  numbers 
went  up  many  insisted  that  Butler  had  the  race  in  hand  at  the 
Stand,  but,  Newmarket-like,  tried  to  win  too  fine.  But  Butler 
answered  that  Nutwith  could  go  with  Cotherstone  in  any  part  of 
the  race,  and  this  Marson  confirmed. 

It  was  open  to  the  natives  to  maintain  that,  if  William  Scott 
had  been  on  the  favourite,  he  could  not  have  lost,  and  it  may  be 
allowed  that  a  local  preference  was  never  better  founded  than  in 
his  case.  It  was  also  of  course  said  that  Cotherstone  was  sacrificed 
to  Prizefighter,  but  this  perhaps  was  giving  to  the  party,  or  sup¬ 
posed  party,  credit  for  more  ingenuity  than  it  possessed.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Bowes’s  instructions  to  Butler  were,  if  he 
did  not  find  the  pace  good  enough,  to  make  it  so  ;  and  this,  says 
the  writer,  he  believes  was  Butler’s  endeavour,  but  he 
found  Nutwith  always  with  him  in  the  race,  winning  by 
the  turn  of  speed  at  the  last  moment.  The  reporter 
concludes  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody,  and  re¬ 
commends  the  consolation  of  philosophy  to  those  who  had  pinned 
their  faith  rather  too  closely  to  Scott’s  stable.  Nevertheless,  all 
seemed  to  agree  that  Cotherstone  was  the  best  horse  in  the  race, 
and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  run  over  again,  he  would  win  it.  This, 
however,  was  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  writer  was  sure  that  the 
race  was  the  most  brilliant  ever  run  at  Doncaster.  We  do  not 
say  that  a  better  race  has  been  run  since,  and  we  do  say  that 
many  worse  descriptions  of  races  have  been  written.  The  Special 
Correspondents  have  spoiled  this  as  well  as  many  other  styles  of 
journalism.  As  an  appropriate  pendant  to  the  foregoing,  we  may 
notice  another  reprint  of  a  walking-match  which  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  the  competitors  had  walked  from  London 
to  Doncaster  races  and  back.  This  young  man’s  father  was  a 
bootmaker,  and  perhaps  he  took  to  pedestrianism  for  the  same 


reason  that  the  Roman  cobbler  took  to  politics — namely,  to  wear 
out  the  soles  of  those  who  followed  his  performances.  He  walked 
to  Doncaster — a  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles — in  three  days,  and 
returned  in  the  same  time.  We  heard  lately  of  an  American  in 
search  of  engagement  as  a  journalist  who  undertook  to  walk  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day,  “  if  the  track 
don’t  give  out,”  but  we  do  not  know  whether  he  walked  as  well  as 
he  talked.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  common  for  the  men  of  Yorkshire 
and  adjoining  counties  to  walk  through  the  whole  night  in  order 
to  reach  Doncaster  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  we  may  admit  that  in 
this  respect  special  trains  are  not  an  unmixed  advantage.  The 
concourse  of  former  years  was  not  particularly  sober,  but  a  man 
who  walked  for  a  dozen  hours  could  carry  a  deal  of  liquor  safely. 
The  general  out-turn  of  Sheffield  and  other  towns  in  gigs,  on  horses, 
and  on  foot  for  Doncaster,  was  probably  more  healthy  than  any 
holiday  that  is  taken  by  the  same  classes  now,  and  at  least  it 
was  free  from  the  perils  of  excursion  trains.  The  enterprising 
young  bootmaker  met  a  better  man  than  himself  in  his 
first  match,  which  came  off  “  by  the  side  of  the  palings  of 
Earl  Spencer’s  park,  towards  Wimbledon.”  We  believe  that 
now  such  matches  always  take  place  in  enclosed  grounds, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  “  gate  money,”  and  partly  because 
the  crowd  which  is  ready  to  collect  at  every  such  event  would 
otherwise  be  unmanageable.  Not  only  the  style  of  writing  about 
sport  was  undeveloped  forty  years  ago,  but  sport  also  and  the  taste 
for  it  were  within  more  healthy  and  convenient  limits  than  have 
now  been  reached.  Much  might  be  conceded  against  the  utility 
or  morality  of  racing  without  counterbalancing  the  benefit  of  the 
universal  movement  of  the  town  population  across  the  country  to 
Doncaster.  Even  now,  if  this  annual  holiday  could  be  abolished, 
some  other  and  probably  worse  form  of  holiday  must  be 
contrived.  This  walking  match  came  off  in  1837.  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  forty  miles,  and  the  winner’s  time  was  7  h. 
1  m.  5  s.,  being  the  fastest  up  to  that  time  recorded.  Forty 
years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  to  notice  that  “  well- 
mounted  Corinthians  ”  attended  walking  and  other  matches.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  when  this  phrase  went  out  of  use,  but  it  has 
been  for  some  time  as  extinct  as  prizefighting.  The  same  reprint 
comprises  another  walking  match  which  came  off  near  Hounslow,  and 
this  also  was  attended  by  “  a  number  of  Corinthian  patrons  of 
British  sports.”  The  truth  is,  that  racing  and  some  other  sports 
have  become  very  much  of  a  trade,  in  which  those  who  know  what 
they  are  about  can  do  far  better  for  themselves  than  “  Corinthian 
patrons  ”  could  do  for  them.  Just  now  indeed  the  proprietors  of 
grounds  where  “  gate  money  ”  is  taken  have  received  a  heavy  blow 
in  a  legal  decision  which  seriously  hinders  bookmakers  in  their 
accustomed  business.  It  will  be  strange,  however,  if  trade  should 
be  killed  by  law.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  perusal 
of  these  reprints  suggests  a  disagreeable  contrast  between  the  time 
to  which  they  belong  and  the  present.  “  Corinthian  patrons  ” 
were  preferable,  with  all  their  faults  and  follies,  to  bookmakers, 
and  sport  had  not  then  become  thoroughly  a  trade. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

IV. 

ONCE  more  it  is  gratifying  to  find  how  little  “  deceased  Masters 
of  the  British  School”  suffer  under  close  competition  with  “the 
Old  Masters.”  In  fact  “  Modernism,”  when  good  of  its  kind,  may 
freely  mix  with  “  Medievalism,”  if  not  on  equal  terms,  at  least 
for  mutual  benefit ;  and  the  practice  of  the  Academy  in  placing 
their  “  deceased  Masters”  in  juxtaposition  with  Holbein,  Titian,  or 
Vandyck,  with  Claude,  Cuyp,  or  Ruvsdael,  implies  a  challenge 
which  can  be  fairly  sustained.  Not  only  is  this  mode  of  hanging  a 
proof  of  unshaken  confidence  in  the  English  school,  but  it  also  shows 
a  desire  for  further  improvement  in  the  right  direction.  As  might  be 
anticipated,  the  modern  masters  who  suffer  most  by  the  comparison 
are  those  who  are  modern  in  a  bad  sense.  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
truly  loyal  to  the  old  canons  in  his  portraits,  became  disloyal  and 
false  when,  in  “the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ”.(229),  he  made 
himself  more  modern  than  the  Bolognese  school  of  the  Carracci,  and 
he  suffers  accordingly.  Yet  the  synopsis  here  given  of  the  English 
school  proves  that  genius  is  endowed  with  a  universality  which 
overleaps  the  narrow  confines  of  time  and  space.  Our  artists  bear 
a  retrospective  trial  just  in  proportion  as  they  build  on  broad  im¬ 
mutable  principles  which  belong  alike  to  every  time,  climate,  and 
race. 

English  art  again  shows  the  utmost  diversity  of  aim.  There  is 
little  in  common  between  Hogarth,  Collins,  and  Maclise,  Wilkie, 
Opie,  Smirlte,  and  Stothard.  And  yet  our  native  school,  whether 
of  figure  or  landscape  painting,  is  not  as  a  house  divided  against 
itself.  It  may  rather  be  compared  to  our  social  state  or  political 
constitution,  in  which  the  principles  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy  in  mutual  aid  and  antagonism  allow,  and  indeed  foster, 
independence  of  character  and  liberty  of  action.  English  art  has, 
however,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  tended  to  democracy  ;  for, 
although  patrons  have  been,  and  in  some  measure  still  are,  among 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  painters  are  usually  born  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  Hogarth.  His  style  is  plebeian.  For, 
though  in  the  “  Marriage  a  la  mode  ”  he  satirized  the  follies  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  though  in  the  “  Sketch  of  a  Country  Dance  ” 
(35),  engraved  with  variations,  he  deviated  into  the  curves  of 
beauty,  of  which  he  wrote  a  clever  but  not  convincing  “  Analysis,” 
yet  he  was  most  himself  when,  as  here,  he  depicts  in  comic  fashion 
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a  handsome  piece  of  roast  beef  seeking  admission  at  the  gate  of  Calais 
(28).  Hogarth  was  the  Hudibras  of  painting,  and  this  composition, 
provocative  of  laughter,  enforces  his  favourite  maxims  that 
there  is  a  half-way  path  “  between  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque,” 
and  that  “  comedy  should  in  painting,  as  in  writing,  be  allotted 
the  first  place.”  This  well-known  picture  appears  to  have  been 
recently  doctored  for  the  market ;  the  sky  has  not  only  been 
cleaned,  but  skinned ;  the  blue  is  now  crudely  out  of  harmony. 
Hogarth’s  colour,  perfect  within  its  range,  sought  repose  in  broken 
tones  and  tertiaries  ;  his  pigments  lie  upon  the  canvas  with  solid 
impasto  in  the  lights  relieved  by  liquid  transparent  shadows  ;  his 
execution  sparkles  like  the  play  of  his  wit.  No  manipulation  was 
ever  in  more  intimate  response  with  an  artist’s  thought ;  his  pictures 
may  be  compared  with  what  is  called  “  thinking  aloud  ”  ;  between 
the  conception  and  the  utterance  there  is  no  break  or  schism.  A 
young  artist  may  go  to  Hogarth,  as  to  a  Dutch  master,  to  learn  his 
grammar. 

Sir  David  "Wilkie,  with  whom  are  sometimes  classed  Mulready, 
Webster,  and  even  Leslie,  still  further  confirmed  the  tendency  of  the 
English  school  towards  incidents  in  humble  life  or  middle-class 
society.  Wilkie  in  his  later  days,  under  the  influence  of  his  Spanish 
journey,  is  known  to  have  changed — not  for  the  better — both  his 
subjects  and  his  style;  and  we  have  a  signal  example  of  his  more 
ambitious  manner  in  “  John  Knox  dispensing  the  Sacrament  at 
Calder  House  ”  (5),  lent  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  This 
picture — if  picture  it  can  be  called,  for  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
canvas  is  covered — was  left  unfinished  at  the  artist’s  death.  The 
fragment  is  of  all  the  greater  interest  because  it  reveals  Wilkie’s 
mode  of  working ;  his  habit  was  to  paint  a  head,  hand,  or  piece  of 
drapery,  as  much  as  possible  at  a  single  sitting,  while  the  colour 
remained  wet ;  he  thus  approximated  to  the  practice  of  freseowith  its 
attendant  brilliancy.  And  yet  the  handling  in  the  heads  of  Knox 
and  his  followers  is  rather  that  of  a  miniaturist  than  of  an  historic 
painter.  Wilkie’s  successive  manners,  from  the  “  Blind  Fiddler  ” 
onwards,  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Some  minor  examples  of  Opie,  Collins,  Stothard,  and  Smirke  do 
not  call  for  special  notice.  But  we  would  willingly  give  more 
than  a  passing  word  to  a  work  fraught  with  historic  meaning  and 
poetic  insight,  “  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  taken  into  the  Water  Gate 
of  Calais”  (2).  Mr.  David  Scott,  the  painter,  held  the  theory  that 
the  mental  conception  of  a  subject  should  override,  if  need  be, 
such  mere  technical  qualities  as  texture,  finish,  and  minor  details  ; 
accordingly  he  stands  in  direct  antagonism  to  Maclise,  to  whom 
we  now  pass. 

Daniel  Maclise,  here  present  in  “  a  special  selection  ”  of  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  pictures,  stands  among  artists  as  a  giant ;  not  only  was 
his  physical  frame  massive,  but  his  mind  had  unusual  amplitude 
and  power.  Whenever  we  saw  or  conversed  with  him,  either  in 
society  or  while  he  was  engaged  on  his  enormous  mural  pictures  at 
Westminster,  the  genius  of  the  man  declared  itself  unmistakably.  In 
no  century,  and  least  of  all  in  the  nineteenth,  can  artists  of  this 
strongly  pronounced  character  be  other  than  very  exceptional. 
Maclise,  like  Michael  Angelo,  appears  among  his  contemporaries 
in  an  attitude  of  defiant  isolation ;  and  so  little  are  his  creations 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  tribute  now  paid 
to  him  by  his  fellow-Academicians  provokes  the  public  to  opposition 
and  protest.  We  have  even  heard  it  said  that  these  fifteen  pictures 
are  fit  only  for  a  chamber  of  horrors.  It  would  indeed  bo  easy  to 
point  out  their  faults,  often  in  the  way  of  exaggeration  and  rant, 
always  in  blackness  of  shadow,  metallic  hardness  of  form,  and 
something  worse  than  negation  in  colour.  The  tragic  muse  of 
Maclise  seemed  ever  to  be  brewing  a  storm  ;  behind  his  black  and 
overcrowded  canvases  we  seem  to  hear  the  discordant  sound  of 
stage  thunder,  yet  after  the  thunder  does  not  come  the  still 
small  voice.  Such  terrors,  too  palpably  artificial  and  over¬ 
wrought,  detract  from  the  undoubted  grandeur  of  “  The  Ban¬ 
quet  Scene  in  Macbeth”  (21 1),  “The  Last  Sleep  of  Duncan” 
( 148),  and  “  The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  to  Princess  Eva  ”  (78). 
Yet,  after  making  all  these  deductions,  the  inherent  greatness  of 
Maclise  remains  unassailed.  By  common  consent  he  was  the  most 
masterly  draftsman  within  living  memory  ;  his  command  of  the 
figure  has  scarcely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  since  the 
days  of  the  Old  Masters;  witness  “The  Marriage  of  Strong- 
bow  ”  (78),  “  Gaxton  ”  (44),  “Duncan  ”  (14.8),  and  “Hamlet  ”  (19). 
The  last  is  a  small  sketch  from  the  famous  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  a  composition  which  Mr.  Ruskin  quotes  as 
a  proof  of  how  wholly  Shakspeare  is  in  our  day  misunderstood — 
a  judgment  which  few  critics  will  confirm.  Yet  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Maclise,  in  common  with  his  friend  Macready,  was  not 
guiltless  of  what  in  Germany  used  to  be  termed  by  way  of  reproach 
“  Sturm  und  Drang.”  The  painter  erred  from  excess  of  power  ;  his 
pictorial  vices  were  often  but  the  exaggeration  of  virtues.  His 
faculty  of  invention  became  so  superabundant  that  in  “  The  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty  ”  (252),  and  the  “Macbeth”  (2 1 1),  the  canvas  seems 
too  small  to  contain  the  teeming  ideas.  Doubtless  his  endeavour 
to  concentrate  the  composition  and  focus  the  eye  on  some  startling 
dramatic  action  betrayed  him  into  sensational  situations ;  yet  he 
seldom  failed  to  seize  on  some  fine  histrionic  effect  or  poetic '  bought. 
In  the  “  Play  Scene,  Hamlet”  (19),  it  was  a  happy  idea  to  cast 
on  the  wall  the  shadow  which  reveals  the  murder  of  the  King. 
Still  more  impressive  in  the  “Banquet  Scene,  Macbeth  ”  (21 1),  is 
the  black  spectre  unseen  by  all  save  the  terror-stricken  King;  line, 
too,  is  the  passage  where  the  attendants  flaunt  the  flaming  torches 
in  the  face  of  the  dark  intruder  on  the  feast.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  the  sense  of  beauty  conspicuous  in  “  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes”  (77),  a  theme  less  happily  treated  by  Mr.  Millais. 


Again,  we  cannot  forget  the  artist’s  occasional  success  in  light 
comedy,  as  seen  in  “  The  Author’s  Introduction  to  the  Players  ” 
(53) ;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Leslie  would  have 
told  the  story  with  less  assumption  and  more  quiet  humour. 
Neither  can  we  overlook  the  claim  of  Maclise  as  a  realist,  especially 
as  demonstrated  in  the  moveable  types  and  the  printing  press 
of  “  Gaxton  ”  (44).  These  and  other  feats  of  the  brush,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  provoked 
the  remark  that  Maclise  with  consummate  ease  and  dexterity  beat 
the  prre-Raffaelites  without  a  boast  on  their  own  ground.  In  him 
we  have  lost  almost  the  last  man  who  rose  to  the  high  argu¬ 
ment  of  historic  art ;  and  in  looking  around  these  walls  we  can¬ 
not  but  call  to  remembrance  the  language  of  1  liclcens  when,  at 
the  Academy  dinner,  he  said,  “  Of  the  genius  of  Maclise  in  his 
chosen  art  I  will  venture  to  say  nothing  here,  but  of  his  prodigious 
fertility  of  mind,  and  wonderful  wealth  of  intellect,  I  may  con¬ 
fidently  assert  that  they  would  have  made  him,  if  he  had  been  so 
minded,  at  least  as  great  a  writer  as  he  was  a  painter.” 

English  landscape-painting  has  never  appeared  stronger  than 
in  the  present  Exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  breakdown  of 
“  the  English  Claude  ”  in  the  person  of  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott, 
whose  posthumous  fame  is  honoured  by  a  “  special  selection  ” 
of  thirteen  pictures.  The  style  of  this  painter,  iu  spite  of  its 
assumption  of  poetic  inspiration,  is  poverty-stricken ;  his  pictures 
are  as  thin  as  veneer,  as  crude  as  painted  tea-trays ;  and  when 
he  aspires  to  a  scale  of  eight  feet,  as  in  the  “  River  Scene,” 
No.  08,  his  knowledge  of  nature  proves  slight  and  insufficient. 
Callcott  is  at  his  best  in  “The  Shrimpers ”  (14),  a  coast  scene, 
wherein  fortunately  he  has  for  once  forgotten  himself  in  think¬ 
ing  of  Turner.  As  for  Turner,  we  have  here  renewed  proof  of  his 
inexhaustible  resource.  “The  Vintage  of  Macon,”  date  1803 
(122),  comes  as  the  first  fruit  of  the  artist’s  earliest  tour  on  the 
Continent;  this -noble  landscape  belongs  to  the  period  when  nature 
was  studied  under  the  tuition  of  Claude.  Less  formal  and 
trammelled  are  “  Sunset  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames  ”  (91)  and 
“  Crichton  Castle  ”  (60)  ;  these  apparently  pertain  to  the  middle 
and  prime  period,  while  as  yet  the  artist,  though  striving  for 
subtle  pictorial  effects,  had  not  forsaken  the  moderation  and 
modesty  of  nature.  “  The  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,”  date  1810 
(158),  is  one  of  those  raging  tempests  which  only  Turner  could 
realize  ;  the  storms  of  Backhuvsen  are  by  comparison  calms.  This 
“  Wreck,”  together  with  the  “Macon,”  were  acquired  by  Lord 
Yarborough,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  possessor.  In  dire 
contrast  to  the  truthful  period  comes  a  flaming  extravaganza  in  the 
last  mad  manner — “  Neapolitan  Fisher-Girls  surprised  Bathing  bv 
Moonlight”  (261).  It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Ruskin’s  assertion  of 
the  infallible  truth  of  the  idol  of  his  worship  that  this  moonlight 
might  be  mistaken  for  noonday. 

But  the  novelty  in  landscape  is  in  the  prominence  given  to  the 
“Norwich  school,”  represented  by  a  dozen  examples  of  its  chief 
masters,  Crome  and  Ootmau.  We  must,  however,  exclude  from 
the  list  the  “  Landscape  ”  (21 5),  set  down  in  error  to  Crome  ;  the 
real  painter  is  M.  Georges  Michel,  a  Frenchman,  who  died  in 
1 843.  Crome,  commonly  called  “  Old  Crome  ”  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son,  also  an  artist,  had  in  a  small  way  a  singular  career. 
He  was  born  in  a  public-house,  an  origin  which  seems  to  have 
engendered  habits  which  stuck  to  him  to  the  last.  As  a  youth 
he  entered  as  a  servant  the  family  of  Dr.  Rigby  of  Norwich ;  after¬ 
wards  an  inborn  passion  for  art  impelled  him  first  to  house¬ 
painting,  then  to  signboard-painting,  whence  he  rose  to  the 
condition  of  a  drawing-master.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 
local  landscapes,  sold,  we  have  been  told,  in  the  open  market  at 
Norwich  for  a  few  shillings.  The  shillings  are  now  more  than 
pounds.  Crome  was  poor,  and  his  experience  circumscribed.  Of 
the  six  specimens  here  collected,  four  are  studies  of  oak  trees  ;  a 
fifth— fine  in  its  wav — is  of  a  thistle.  lie  seldom  or  never  deviated 
from  the  simple  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  his  humble  lot  was 
cast.  His  means  of  instruction  seem  to  have  been  little  else  than 
such  Dutch  landscapes  as  he  met  with  in  Norfolk.  Yet  perhaps 
these  seeming  disadvantages  helped  to  make  him  the  most  faithful 
exponent  of  the  not  very  sublime  sceneiy  of  the  Eastern  counties. 
As  such  he  certainly  won  a  right  to  a  first  rank  among  the  most 
unsophisticated  of  English  landscape-painters — a  position  held  pre¬ 
eminently  by  Constable,  who  is  now  scantily  seen  in  the  Academy. 
Crome’s  style  as  exemplified  in  the  works  before  us  has,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Messrs.  Redgrave,  “  great  breadth  of  treatment,  largeness 
of  manner,  mastery  of  execution,  with  a  fine  eye  for  the  general 
colour  of  nature.”  His  “tree-touch,”  however, takes  on  the  formal 
mechanism  of  Dutch  painters  and  English  drawing-masters,  and 
the  uniform  twist  and  serpentine  curve  into  which  eveiy  oak 
branch  is  without  exception  thrown  indicates  the  fatal  practice 
of  painting  in  the.  studio  from  general  impressions,  instead  of 
from  detailed  studies  made  on  tbe  spot.  Ootman,  who  rivalled 
the  fame  of  his  master  Crome,  divided  with  Turner  his  allegiance 
to  nature.  “  A  Chateau  in  Normandy  ”  (239)  is  exaggerated ; 
Turner  was  not  so  obvious  in  the  means  he  used  ;  his  treatment 
had  more  finesse,  ».is  gradations  greater  subtlety  ;  except  in  his 
last  and  raving  moods  he  was  not  so  hot  in  his  lights  or  so  blue  in 
his  shadows.  A  grand  display  of  storm-driven  waves  on  the  wild 
coast  of  Cornw..ll  is  also  rather  made  according  to  recipe.  But 
it  were  hard  to  find  fault  with  pictures  so  persuasive  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  colour  as  “  H  y  Barges  Becalmed”  (32),  and  “  A  Scene 
on  the  Norfolk  Coast  ”  (42),  both  by  Cotman.  The  secret  of  these 
successes  lies  too  much  on  the  surface  to  be  difficult  to  discover ; 
the  subject  is  evidently  so  chosen  and  distributed  as  to  secure 
a  pleasing  compromise  between  scenic  effect  and  the  simplicity  of 
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nature,  and  then,  without  distracting  detail,  light  and  shade  are 
forced  up  witli  hold  hand  and  full  brush  to  the  utmost  contrasty  ol 
warm  and  cool  colour*.  "With  this  slight  sketch  of  the  c  Noiwich 
school,”  whereof  the  world  would  willingly  learn  more,  we  close 
the  notice  of  an  Exhibition  which,  notwithstanding  some  short¬ 
comings,  is  of  so  high  an  order  that  all  lovers  of  art  will  desire 
its  continuance  in  coming  years. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORIES  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.* 

THE  two  hooks  which  we  have  taken  leave  to  bring  together  under 
this  title  are  so  far  alike  that  they  are  both  concerned  with 
the  history  of  philosophv,  and  both  furnish  evidence  of  increasing 
interest  in  philosophical  questions  among  English-speaking  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  one  being  produced  by  a  British 
writer  who  has  migrated  to  a  post  at  an  American  college,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  other  in  a  second  edition  being  partly  determined 
by  the  demand  for  it  in  the  American  market.  _  Their  coincidence 
in  this  respect  as  signs  of  the  times,  coupled  with  the  more  sum¬ 
mary  reason  of  convenience,  is  enough  to  explain  our  course  with¬ 
out  pursuing  in  detail  a  comparison  which  might  lead  us  only  to  a 
parallel  of  the  Macedon  and  Monmouth  kind,  or  perhaps  even  to  a 
contrast  not  wholly  favourable  to  the  newer  and  more  ambitious 
work.  In  the  lectures  of  the  late  Professor  Butler  the  reader  will 
find  the  Platonic  and  earlier  Greek  philosophies  set  forth  as  they 
appeared  to  a  generous  mind  in  which  the  enthusiastic  elements  of 
Platonism  abounded,  with  all  needful  supplement  of  information, 
moderation,  and  occasional  correction  from  an  editor  whose  exact 
and  refined  scholarship,  familiar  with  Plato’s  dialectic  and  not 
unversed  in  the  arts  of  Platonic  irony,  makes  him  an  apt  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  more  purely  intellectual  aspects  of  Plato’s 
subtle  and  various  thought.  Indeed  the  Master  of  Trinity  s  notes 
are  for  many  purposes,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  notice  of  the  first 
edition  in  this  journal,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  The 
text,  being  simply  the  contents  of  orally  delivered  lectures  not 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  author,  is  discursive  and 
rhetorical,  and  seldom  if  ever  refers  to  authorities ;  it  is  fitted  to 
excite  interest,  but  not  to  guide  it.  The  notes,  however,  supply 
an  amount  of  information  and  references  that  will  serve  as  a  very 
sufficient  guide  to  the  apparatus  eriticus,  if  we  may  use  that  term 
in  a  somewhat  extended  sense,  of  early  Greek  philosophy.  One  of 
the  best  features  of  these  notes  is  the  unassuming  but  effectual 
correction  of  such  mistakes  as  experience  has  shown  that  scholars, 
not  to  say  teachers,  are  likely  to  fall  into.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  editor's  scholarship  as  refined,  but  it  is  a  refinement  of  common 
sense,  not  against  common  sense,  and  for  an  historian  of  philosophy 
this  faculty  is  eminently  desirable  and  useful.  The  remark  that 
Cicero  was  in  philosophy  an  amateur,  and  should  be  judged  as 
such  (p.  123),  is  a  specimen  of  this  wholesome  discrimination. 
Again,  those  students  who  learn  betimes  from  the  Master  of  Trinity 
not  to  be  afraid  of  distinctly  recognizing  an  element  of  “  mere 
banter  ”  in  Plato  (p.  220)  will  probably  save  themselves  much  un¬ 
profitable  toil  in  pondering  over  the  fruitless  explanations  of  com¬ 
mentators  who  have  failed  to  discover  that  Plato  was  a  poet  and 
a  humourist.  The  tendency  of  recent  physical  research  has  been  to 
give  increased  interest  to  the  Atomic  theories  of  Greek  philsophers, 
and  there  is  a  strong  and  very  natural  temptation  on  the  one  hand 
to  ascribe  to  them  as  of  their  own  right  a  lustre  which  is  only  re¬ 
flected  on  them  from  modern  and  very  different  sources,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  use  them  as  evidence  that  orn*  modern  physical 
speculations  have  nothing  new  in  them.  It  is  not  unimportant 
therefore  when  we  find  the  dogmatic  and  a  prion  character  of 
these  early  Atomic  theories  pointed  out  by  a  competent  and  im¬ 
partial  judge  (p.  206).  The  founder  of  the  Cynics  is  rather  hardly 
treated,  we  think,  in  one  place.  There  is  evidence  enough  that 
Antisthenes  had  other  crude  and  absurd  notions,  but  the  say¬ 
ing  attributed  to  him,  “  A  man  I  can  see,  but  I  never  saw  the 
thing  you  call  humanity”  (p.  285),  surely  does  not  imply  mate¬ 
rialism.  It  would  not  be  strange  in  the  mouth  of  any  Nominalist 
or  even  Conceptualise  The  Master  of  Trinity  seems  for  once  not 
to  have  escaped  the  prevalent  mistake  of  those  who  cannot  look  at 
Plato’s  contemporaries  except  from  an  ultra-Platonic  point  of 
view.  One  example  may  be  given  of  the  gentle  warning  some¬ 
times  given  against  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  rhetoric  of  Mr. 
Archer  Butler's  text.  On  the  Platonic  theory  of  Reminiscence 
the  lecturer  cites  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im¬ 
mortality,  and  observes  that 

The  substance  of  this  noble  stanza,  which  Wordsworth  has  with  exquisite 
delicacy  and  art  connected  with  the  innocence  of  childhood,  you  will  find 
given  at  great  length  in  various  pas  sages  of  the  Timceus,  the  Phcedrus,  and 
the  Phcedo ;  but,  of  course,  in  a  form  more  directly  philosophical. 

The  pleasing  but  inexact  comparison  is  thus  checked  by  the 
editor’s  note : — 

Where  however  [t.e.  in  the  above-mentioned  passages]  it  is  by  no  means 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  William  Archer 
Butler,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Edited  by  William  Hepworth  Thompson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy :  Biographical,  Expository,  Critical,  from  Hut- 
eheson  to  Hamilton.  By  James  McCosh,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1874, 
1875. 


«  connected  with  the  innocence  of  childhood.”  Tire  differences  indeed  between 
the  Platonic  and  the  Wordsworthian  views  of  the  doctrine  are  at  least  as  great 
as  their  resemblances.  What,  we  may  ask,  would  have  been  the  answer  of 
the  poet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  to  him  a  course  of  Dialectic  (under, 
let  us  say,  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  reviving  his  ante¬ 
natal  intuitions  ? 

We  should  add  that  the  lecture  on  Indian  Philosophy  has  in  this 
edition  had  the  advantage  of  Professor  Cowell’s  revision  as  well  as^ 
the  editor’s,  and  that  Professor  Cowell  has  added  a  few  notes  of 
his  own.  As  to  these  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  there  were 
more  of  them,  or  even  something  more  considerable  and  continuous. 
But  Mr.  Butler’s  original  conception  of  introducing  a  lecture  on 
Hindu  speculation  as  an  important  part  of  the  whole  subject  of 
ancient  philosophy  was  enough  to  deserve  commendation,  and  we 
now  have  Professor  Cowell’s  guarantee  that  students  may  trust  the 
execution  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Dr.  McCosh’s  account  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  and  probably  is,  exhaustive  as  regards  the  historical 
part.  By  the  Scottish  school,  however,  he  does  not  mean  all  Scotch 
philosophers,  but  only  those  who  have  proceeded  on  a  certain 
method,  and  have  in  the  main  concurred  in  holding  a  certain  sort 
of  doctrine,  whose  distinguishing  marks  are  thus  stated : — 

1.  It  [the  Scottish  philosophy]  proceeds  on  the  method  of  observation’ 
professedly  and  really.  .  .  .  To  the  Scottish  school  belongs  the  merit  of 
being  the  first,  avowedly  and  knowingly,  to  follow  the  inductive  method, 
and  to  employ  it  systematically  in  psychological  investigation.  As  the 
masters  of  the  school  were  the  first  to  adopt  it,  so  they,  and  those  who  have 
borrowed  from  them,  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  have  studiously, 
adhered  to  it.  .  .  .  2.  It  employs  self-consciousness  as  the  instrument  of 
observation.  It  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  some  other  schools  with 
which  it  has  been  confounded.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  philosophers  took  a 

step  in  advance  of  any  of  their  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  they  professed  to 
draw  all  the  laws  of  mental  philosophy— indeed,  their  whole  systems— from 
the  observations  of  consciousness.  ...  3.  By  the  observations  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  principles  are  reached  which  are  prior  to  and  independent  of  ex¬ 
perience.  This  is  another  grand  characteristic  of  the  school,  distinguishing 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  empiricism  and  sensationalism  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  dogmatism  and  a  priori  speculation  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
.  .  .  These  [principles]  are  somewhat  differently  apprehended  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  masters  of  the  school,  some  taking  a  deeper  and  others  a  mere 
superficial  view  of  them.  .  .  .  But  whatever  minor  or  major  difference 
there  may  be  in  the  fulness  of  their  exposition,  or  in  the  favourite  view  - 
which  they  individually  prefer,  all  who  are  truly  of  the  Scottish  school 
agree  in  maintaining  that  there  are  laws,  principles,  or  powers  in  the  mir.d 
anterior  to  any  reflex  observation  of  them,  and  acting  independently  of  th 
philosophers’  classification  or  explanation  of  them.  While  the  Scottish 
school  thus  far  agrees  with  the  rational  and  d  priori  systems,  it  differs  fron 
them  most  essentially,  in  refusing  to  admit  any  philosophic  maxims  except 
such  laws  or  principles  as  can  be  shown  by  seif-inspection  to  be  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  mind. 

Under  the  first  of  these  three  heads  Dr.  McOosh  seems  to  give 
too  much  importance  to  professing  to  follow  the  method  of  induc¬ 
tion,  as  if  it  could  matter  whether  a  man  professes  anything  about 
his  method  or  not  if  he  goes  to  work  the  right  way  in  fact.  In¬ 
deed  he  does  not  enough  guard  himself  from  the  vulgar  error  of 
supposing  that  the  “  inductive  method  ”  is  a  certain  infallible 
specific  discovered  by  Bacon  for  enabling  people  to  reason  correctly 
about  things  they  have  not  learnt  and  do  not  understand,  and  that 
there  is  no  ignorance  of  a  special  subject  so  dense  that  it  may  not 
be  rendered  harmless  by  a  sufficiently  fervent  profession  of  faith 
in  Baconian  principles.  The  application  of  these  principles  by  the 
persons  who  talk  most  about  them  generally  consists  in  the  dog¬ 
matic  assertion  that  every  one  of  the  speaker’s  own  inferences  is  a 
simple  matter  of  direct  observation,  and  every  one  of  his  adversary's 
a  groundless  hypothesis.  Meanwhile  it  is  overlooked  that  any 
rides,  Baconian  or  other,  for  combining  one’s  observations  are  not 
of  much  use  until  one  has  learnt  how  and  what  to  observe,  which 
is  just  what  all  the  rides  of  inductive  logic  in  the  world  cannot 
teach.  The  recollection  of  this  introductory  passage  tends  some¬ 
what  to  modify  our  surprise  when,  in  a  later  part  of  the  work,  we 
find  Dr.  McCosh  in  serene  possession  of  a  store  of  “  fundamental 
truth  spontaneously  discovered  ” — i.e.  all  such  specidative  proposi¬ 
tions  as  “spontaneously”  commend  themselves  to  Dr.  McCosh’s 
mind — which  “  lies  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  seen  by  immediate 
perception,  or  picked  up  by  brief  discursive  processes.”  But  this 
is  by  the  way.  Under  the  second  head  we  remark  that,  although 
self-consciousness  is  first  described  as  the  instrument  of  observa¬ 
tion,  we  are  presently  told  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
observing  his  own  consciousness,  but  is  to  find  out  all  he  can 
about  other  men’s  consciousness;  and  this  not  only  from  their 
express  reports  of  deliberate  philosophic  observation,  but  from 
their  current  words  and  actions  in  ordinary  life.  But  this  almost 
destroys  the  special  character  of  the  observation  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  consciousness  remains  an  instrument  of  observation,  no  doubt, 
but  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  such  in  all  inquiries  what¬ 
ever.  In  the  last  resort  there  is  no  possible  matter  in  which  con¬ 
sciousness  is  not  “  after  all  the  primary  witness  and  the  final  judge 
of  appeal  ” ;  it  Is  most  certain  that  “  only  by  it  and  by  what  has 
passed  through  our  own  minds  we  can  come  to  discern  and  appre¬ 
ciate,”  not  merely  “  the  feelings  of  our  brother  men,”  but  any 
object  whatsoever  of  sensation,  imagination,  or  reason.  As  to  the 
claim  made  under  the  third  head — namely,  to  get  universal  con¬ 
clusions  transcending  experience  out  of  particular  data  of  ex¬ 
perience,  we  leave  it  to  the  mercies  of  any  competent  critic  of  the 
genuine  transcendental  school,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Oxford 
editors  of  Hume.  What  we  have  to  say  to  them  when  they  have 
disposed  of  that  piece  of  work  to  our  common  satisfaction,  we 
endeavoured  to  make  clear  some  months  ago  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Green’s  ingenious  introduction  to  Hume’s  treatise.  At  present 
we  care  not  to  make  the  labours  of  an  historical  expounder  the 
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pretest  for  a  controversial  discussion.  Besides,  Dr.  McCosli  is  not 
likely  to  trouble  liiniself  much  about  anything  that  can  be  said  by 
such  purblind  people  as  “  London  critics  bred  at  the  English 
Universities,  where  they  . . .  would  be  very  much  the  better  of  in¬ 
struction  in  a  sound  and  sober  philosophy.”  The  sound  soberness 
of  the  Scottish  philosophy  consists  in  taking-  a  middle  way  between 
the  empyrean  ot  transcendental  assumptions  and  the  common  earth 
ot  mere  finite  experience.  The  reader  may  commend  it  with 
Dr.  McCosh  as  the  middle  path  of  safety  where  it  is  ever  best  to 
walk,  or  he  may  deem  it,  with  us,  a  way  to  fall  between  two 
stools ;  there  is  a  fair  choice  of  metaphors  to  suit  either 
opinion. 

The  author  s  design  of  including  in  his  work  only  those  Scottish 
philosophers  who  have  professed  the  Scottish  philosophy,  though 
conceived  apparently  with  much  deliberation,  lias  been  found 
hardly  capable  of  consistent  execution.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
Ferrier  has  no  place  in  the  list,  for  although  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments,  we  do  not  say  of  Scottish,  but  of  British 
philosophy  in  recent  times,  his  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  as  Dr. 
McCosh  very  truly  remarks,  are  a  complete  revolt  against  the  whole 
Scottish  philosophy ;  nor  is  this  in  our  eyes  the  least  of  his 
merits.  But  we  do  not  see  how  the  rule  that  excludes 
Ferrier  lets  in  Lord  Monboddo,  who  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
transcendental  and  un-Scottish  in  metaphysics  in  spite  of  his 
prns-Darwinian  speculations  on  the  descent  of  man.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  inclusion  of  certain  other  and  greater 
names  which  are  associated  with  the  opposite  kind  of  lalling  off 
from  the  one  “  sound  and  sober”  doctrine.  IIow  can  Hume  and 
A- clam  Smith  be  brought  within  our  author’s  definition  of  the 
school  ?  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  the  second  of  the  three 
characters  which,  according  to  Dr.  McCosh,  are  always  found  in 
true  Scottish  philosophers,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  the 
third.  We  can  only  suppose  that  he  was  guided  by  the  illogical  but 
irresistible  consideration  that  the  historian  of  Scottish  philosophy, 
however  defined,  who  should  leave  out  Hume  would  put  himself 
in  a  position  of  absurdity  from  which  no  definition  could  save  him. 
Still  more  curious  is  the  inclusion  of  James  Mill,  whose  ways  of 
thinking  were,  if  possible,  more  repugnant  to  “  the  school  ”  than 
Hume’s,  and  to  whose  case  the  argument  from  necessity  cannot  be 
said  to  apply -,  for  he  was  a  domiciled  Englishman  before  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  his  omission  from  the  roll  of  Scottish  meta¬ 
physicians  would  have  been  in  no  way  startling. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  Dr.  McCosh  through  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  forty-eight  of  his  countrymen  with  their  accompanying 
proportion  of  friendly  or  hostile  philosophical  comment.  The  bio¬ 
graphical  part  appears  to  be  done  with  much  care  and  research,  and 
this  will  suffice  to  make  the  volume  a  useful  book  of  reference. 
The  expository  part  may  also  be  useful,  but  it  would  have  been  the 
better  for  being  less  mixed  up  with  criticism.  As  regards  the 
philosophers  with  whom  Dr.  McCosh  seriously  disagrees,  this  is  so 
much  the  case  that  there  is  little  if  any  real  exposition  left. 
Moreover,  the  criticism  is  too  often  disfigured  by  a  bitter  and 
arrogant  manner  which  is  by  no  means  free,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
from  a  suspicion  of  odium  theoloc/icum.  This  is  perhaps  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  case  of  the  Mills,  father  and  son;  for  though 
J.  S.  Mill  does  not  faH  within  the  professed  scope  of  the  work, 
Dr.  McCosh  contrives  to  bring  him  in  on  several  occasions,  and  to 
exhibit  an  almost  ludicrous  dislike  and  aversion  under  a  transparent 
affectation  of  contempt.  We  think  disputants  ought  to  speak  their 
minds  freely,  nor  do  we  desire  by  any  means  to  discourage  hard 
hitting  in  fair  fight,  but  we  are  all  the  more  anxious  that  honour¬ 
able  controversy  should  not  degenerate  into  mere  vituperation 
or  personal  attacks.  When  our  author  is  pleased  to  talk  of 
“a  certain  class  of  London  physiologists,  such  as  Carpenter, 
Huxley,  and  Maudesley,”  he  can  hurt  nobody  but  himself,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  this  does  not  fairly  represent  the  courtesy  or 
intelligence  of  “  a  certain  ”  or  any  “  class  ”  of  Scotch  philosophers. 
But  we  conceive  that  it  is  hardly  becoming  in  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  to  express  his  regret  at  the  want  of  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Hume  did  not  die  in  peace,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  visibly 
comforted  by  the  unverified  and  unsupported  report  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  female  in  black,  which  has  come  down  to  us  at  third  hand, 
and  which,  as  he  charitably  observes,  “  must  contain  some  truth.”  It 
is  perhaps  not  impertinent  to  remark  that  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  in 
1 8 1 6 — and  no  time  or  person  could  be  less  likely  to  be  unduly  tender 
to  Hume — met  with  the  same  or  a  like  story,  and  disregarded  it, 
“  knowing,  whether  true  or  false,  how  very  little  such  stories  are 
worth.”  We  are  not  sure  that  we  ought  not  to  speak  more 
strongly  of  the  conduct  of  a  writer  who,  not  content  with  re¬ 
peating  one  matter  that  ought  never  to  have  been  made  public, 
proceeds  to  state,  as  from  his  own  information,  and,  so  far  as 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  an  incident  in  a  philosopher’s  family 
which  he  assumes  to  have  been  the  logical  consequence  of  his 
false  philosophy.  This  incident  is  one  that  any  fair-minded  man 
can  see  to  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  its 
publication  can  have  no  result  except  to  give  needless  pain  to 
living  persons.  A  holder  of  scholastic  authority  who  chooses  to 
put  personalities  of  this  kind  in  the  place  of  argument  may 
perhaps  be  rewarded  by  the  cheap  applause  of  his  disciples ;  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  command  the  serious  attention  of  op¬ 
ponents  or  the  respect  of  honourable  men  of  letters. 


MAURICE’S  ENGLISH  POPULAR  LEADERS* 

WE  reviewed  the  formes-  volume  of  this  series  somewhat  less 
than  three  years  back  f,  and  we  then  gave  our  opinion 
that  it  was  the  work  of  one  who  had  some  stuff  in  him  and 
who  had  taken  much  pains,  belt  who  had  undertaken  to  be  a 
teacher  while  he  was  still  only  fit  to  be  a  learner.  We  do  not 
see  that  the  time  which  has  passed  since  then  has-  raised  Mr. 
Maurice  out  of  that  class.  He  still  has  no  notion  of  writing  a 
book.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  perhaps 
something  that  Mr.  Maurice  himself  seems  conscious  of  both 
these  facts.  “  I  am  afraid,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  that  to 
many  readers  the  first,  at  any  rate,  of  the  two  foHowing  sketches 
will  seem  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  ‘  Life.’  ”  He  allows 
the  “  meagreness  of  the  materials  ”  in  the  case  of  Ball,  and 
“  the  absolute  failure  to  compile  a  1  Life  ’  of  his  fellow-worker, 
Tyler.”  Yet  Mr.  Maurice  “  believes  that  the  work  which  he  has 
done  in  this  volume  (whether  successful  or  not  as  a  work  of 
art)  has  not  been  useless.”  We  feel  sure  that  the  work  which 
Mr.  Maurice  has  gone  through  to  make  this  volume  has  been 
veiy  far  from  useless  to  himself ;  but  we  certainly  cannot  pronounce 
it  to  be  “  successful  as  a  work  of  art.”  As  Mr.  Maurice  himself 
tells  us,  the  book  is  not  what  it  calls  itself  in  its  title-page,  and 
that,  partly  at  least,  for  the  reason  which  he  himself  gives,  that  it 
could  not  be  what  it  calls  itself  on  its  title-page.  As  he  most  truly 
tells  us,  no  one  can  write  lives  of  people  for  whose  lives  no  materials 
are  to  be  had.  With  regard  to  Wat  Tyler  indeed  what  Mr. 
Maurice  has  chiefly  done  has  been  to  show  that  the  materials  for 
his  life  come  yet  nearer  to  absolute  nothingness  than  they  come  in 
popular  belief.  He  brings  out  that  John  the  Tyler,  who  killed  the 
tax-gatherer  who  insulted  his  daughter  at  Dartford,  was  not  the 
same  man  as  Wat  the  Tvler  of  Maidstone,  who  became  the  leader 
of  the  insurgents.  Or  rather  we  should  not  say  that  he  brings 
the  point  out,  because  he  rather  slurs  it  over.  The  truth  is  that 
while  Wat  the  Tyler  is  mentioned  by  both  Knighton  and 
Walsingham — at  least  the  writers  commonly  so  caUed — and 
while  the  general  insolence  of  the  tax-gatherers  is  mentioned  by 
Knighton,  the  particular  Dartford  story  comes  only  from  Stow. 
None  of  the  best  modern  narratives  identify  the  Tyler  of  Dartford 
with  the  Tyler  of  Maidstone,  yet  they  certainly  are  mixed  together 
in  popular  belief,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  corrected  the  error.  Mr.  Maurice  says  truly  that  Stow 
often  used  original  authorities  which  cannot  always  be  tracked,  so 
that  his  story  may  fairly  be  trusted.  Of  Stow’s  dealings  in  this 
way  there  is  a  memorable  case  in  the  fact  that  the  contemporary 
life  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  made  use  of  by  him,  and  by  no¬ 
body  else  tiH  its  publication  by  Mi-.  Luard.  Mr.  Maurice  further  says 
that  of  the  Maidstone  “  Tyler’s  previous  life  nothing  seems  yet 
to  have  been  discovered,”  but  Mr.  Green  says  that  “  he  was  a  soldier 
who  hadservedintheFrench  wars.”  Moreover,  while  Knighton  makes 
Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  the  same  person,  Walsingham  makes 
Walter  the  Tyler  or  Helyer  a  different  man  from  Straw — “Johannes 
Straw  ”  in  his  more  stately  text,  while  in  Knighton  he  is  “  Jakke 
Strawe,”  even  when  he  goes  before  or  after  a  Latin  verb.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  would  seem  that  there  is  exceedingly  little  to  be  said 
about  Wat  Tyler,  but  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  hardly  managed  to  sav 
even  that  little.  Of  John  Ball  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  say ; 
but  Mr.  Maurice  has  hardly  made  a  life  of  him.  In  fact,  what 
he  has  done  has  been  to  write  a  good  deal  about  slavery 
and  villanage  in  different  forms  from  the  earliest  times  of  English 
history  down  to  Richard  the  Second,  to  which  a  short  life  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  is  added  at  the  end.  But  there  is  very  little  that  is 
either  new  or  strikingly  put  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  volume.  We 
doubt  whether  there  is  anything  in  his  special  book  on  his 
special  subject  which  will  not  bo  found  quite  as  fully  told, 
and  certainly  told  with  far  more  spirit,  in  Mr.  Green's  Short 
History.  And,  since  he  wrote  about  Stephen  Langton,  Mr.  Maurice 
has  taken  to  stick  in  italic  headings  to  his  paragraphs.  This 
is  most  likely  an  imitation  of  the  headings  in  the  Historical 
Course  and  the  Science  Primers  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
But  in  strictly  educational  works  like  those  such  divisions  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  place,  while  they  are  surely  out  of  place  in  what 
we  may  suppose  is  meant  to  be  a  narrative.  In  the  mere  telling  of 
his  story  Mr.  Maurice  seems  to  have  faUen  off  since  his  Life  of 
Langton,  but  the  difference  may  well  be  that  then  he  had  a  story 
to  tell,  and  that  now,  as  far  as  lives  are  concerned,  he  has  none. 

The  opening  part  of  the  book,  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  early 
times,  is  weak  and  often  inaccurate.  Mr.  Maurice  seems  to  have 
got  hold  of  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  churls — the  ceorlas 
of  earlier  times,  the  villani  of  Domesday — was  tending  towards 
villanage  in  the  technical  sense  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest, 
and  this  seems  to  have  led  him  into  the  strange  notion  that  the 
condition  of  the  churl  was  in  itself  one  only  of  half  freedom.  But 
the  original  notion  of  the  churl  is  simply  the  common  freeman,  the 
mere  unit  in  the  commonwealth  and  tne  army,  undistinguished  by 
birth  or  office,  but  as  strictly  free  as  the  eorl.  The  course  of 
things  tended  to  lower  his  position,  but  this  was  the  position  with 
which  he  started.  Mr.  Maurice  tells  us  in  one  page  that  “  the 
ceorl  was  tied  to  the  land,  and  could  only  be  sold  with  it,”  and 
presently  that  “he  could  acquire  land  for  himself.”  Now  it  is 
part  of  the  original  notion  of  the  churl  that  he  should  be  a  land- 
owner  ;  so  far  as  he  sank  from  that  position,  he  was  sinking  from 

*  Lives  of  English  Popular  Leaders  in  the  Middle  Ages — Tyler,  Ball,  and 
Oldcastle.  By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co,  J875, 
f  See  Saturday  Review,  August  31,  1872, 
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the  original  state  of  the  churl.  We  are  sure  too  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  the  suggested  authorship  of  the  following  line 
of  thought : — 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  slave  in  early  England  was  in  some  respects 
in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  he  was  in  ancient  Athens,  or  in  modern 

^  The  Athenian  slave,  like  the  negro,  was  the  servant  of  a  community  of 
freemen,  who  were  separated  from  him  by  occupation  and  position.  His 
master  needed  no  fellow-feeling  from  him  against  an  oppressive  over-lord,  nor 
was  there  any  intermediate  class  to  modify  the  bitter  scorn  of  freeman  for 

Sl  It^England,  however,  classes  were  constantly  interchanging  ;  and,  bitter 
as  was  the  position  of  the  slave,  its  bitterness  was  not  increased  by  the 
separation  of  race  or  occupation.  The  constant  wars  between  Mercians, 
Northumbrians,  West  Saxons,  Kentishmen,  and  East  Anglians,  had  natu¬ 
rally  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obliterate  those  distinctions  of  race  which  were  the  great 
excuse  to  the  modern  white  men  for  holding  the  negro  in  slavery. 

Mr.  Maurice  adds  in  a  note,  “  These  remarks,  obvious  as  they  may 
seem  when  stated,  did  not  occur  to  me,  but  were  suggested  to  me 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Green.”  We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Green  must 
be  misrepresented  when  so  fallacious  a  parallel  is  attributed 
to  him.  The  Athenian  slave,  bought  perhaps  after  the  sack 
of  Skione,  of  Melos,  or  of  Olynthos,  was  very  often  as  good 
a  Greek  as  his  master;  and,  if ‘he  often  was  otherwise,  so  also 
was  often  the  English  slave,  especially  in  the  West  of  England, 
where  the  slave  class  was  so  largely  recruited  by  British  captives. 
Here  then  was  the  very  separation  of  race  which  Mr.  Maurice 
denies ;  and  at  Athens  there  was,  what  Mr.  Maurice  also  denies, 
an  intermediate  class  between  citizen  and  slave — namely,  the  large 
•body  of  resident  strangers,  personally  free,  but  without  political 
rights,  and  unable  to  appear  in  la  court  of  justice  except  through 
the  means  of  a  citizen  patron.  And  if  Mr.  Maurice  had  asked  Mr. 
Green  or  any  other  scholar,  he  would  not  have  made  his  ludicrous 
translation  of  the  story  of  the  reform  wrought  by  St.  Wulfstan  at 
Bristol.  “  Yicus  est  maritimus  Brichstow  dictus  ”  becomes,  in  Mr. 
Maurice's  hands,  “  There  is  a  maritime  street  called  Bristol.”  And 
towards  the  end  of  the  story,  more  amusingly  still,  the  obstinate 
man'  whom  his  fellow-burghers  blinded  and  drove  out  of  the  town 
(“  vico  ejection  mox  luminibus  orbavere  ”)  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Mam-ice,  “  thrown  out  into  the  streets.”  Presently  Mr.  Maurice 
gets  hold  of  a  story  in  the  Abingdon  History,  placed  by  him  in  an 
unknown  period  of  history  called  “  the  days  of  Eadmund,  son  of 
JEthelstan  ” — the  Abingdon  writer  carefully  speaks  of  “  f rater 
ejus  Eadmundus  ” — which  is  most  important,  as  pointing  to  ^folk- 
laud  being  still  held  in  common  by  the  men  of  the  whole  shire  of 
Oxford.  “  Orta  est  controversia  inter  abbatem  et  monachos  Ab- 
bendoniae  ex  una  parte,  et  comprovinciales  Oxemfordensis  pagi  ex 
altera  parte,  super  quodam  prato  nomine  Beri  ecclesioe  Abbendonise 
de  jure  pertinente.”  “  Pagus,”  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  regular 
translation  of  gau  or  scir,  but  Mr.  Maurice  translates  “  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  district  round  Oxford,”  as  if  the  pagus  were  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  shire.  And  though  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
town  of  Oxford  in  the  story,  he  sets  it  down  as  a  case  of  “  rivalry 
between  monks  and  burgesses,”  “  struggles  of  the  monasteries  with 
the  rising  towns.”  Now  the  struggles  between  monks  and 
burgesses  do  form  a  most  important  chapter  in  English  history, 
but  Mr.  Mam-ice  fails  to  see  the  distinction  between  two  quite 
different  classes  of  towns.  At  Evesham  and  Bury,  and  a  crowd 
of  other  places,  the  town  had  simply  grown  up  round  the  abbey. 
We  may  sympathize  with  the  townsmen  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom ;  but,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  monks  had  taken 
unjust  possession  of  folkland,  the  townsmen  could  not  have,  justly 
speaking,  any  rights  against  them ;  they  could  have  no  property  or 
privileges  on  the  monks’  land  except  what  the  monks  gave  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Lincoln,  the  city  was 
older  than  the  ecclesiastical  foundation ;  the  Bishop,  and  his 
monks  or  canons  settled  themselves  in  an  already  existing  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  any  special  privileges  which  they  held  were 
something  taken  from  the  rights  of  the  city.  Yet  Mr.  Maurice 
talks  of  “  the  townsmen  of  Norwich  and  King’s  Lynn  struggling 
into  freedom  in  spite  of  the  power  of  their  Bishop  and  the  monks.  ’ 
Norwich,  with  its  1,320  burgesses  in  the  days  of  King  Edward, 
with  its  new  French  borough  founded  in  the  days  of  King 
William,  where  so  many  houses  were  destroyed  to  make  the 
castle,  and  so  many  “  ad  principalem  sedem  episcopatus,”  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  town  struggling  into  freedom  in  the  same 
fashion  as  Lynn — not  King's  Lynn  till  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Then,  in  the  same  way,  we  read  how  Ipswich  was  doing 
great  things  while  the  town  of  Bury  was  still  struggling  for  its 
independence  against  the  monks.  So,  again,  Mr.  Maurice  sees, 
without  understanding,  the  difference  between  Bedford  and  Dun¬ 
stable,  which  again  is  analogous.  Lastly,  what  is  more  incompre¬ 
hensible  than  all,  we  read  : — 

In  Lincolnshire,  the  struggle  with  the  monks  seems,  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Lincoln  was  concerned, -to  have  been  due  to  rivalry  in  trade  rather  than  to 
any  claim  of  the  monks  to  authority  over  the  townsmen  ;  and  the  grievances 
under  which  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  were  labouring  were  rather  those  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  officers  of  the  king. 

What  monks  does  Mr.  Maurice  conceive  could  have  any  claim  to 
authority  over  the  citizens  of  the  mightiest  of  the  Five  Boroughs, 
even  if  he  mistakes  the  chapter  so  carefully  organized  by  Remigius 
for  a  convent  of  monks  P  Does  he  fancy  that  the  colony  of  Lindum 
grew  up  around  the  minster,  like  the  squatters  on  monastic  lands 
at  Evesham  and  Bury  ? 

In  an  earlier  part  Mr.  Maurice  says : — 

Even  Anselm,  though  he  expressed  his  horror  of  the  selling  of  men  as 


“  dumb  animals,”  had  apparently  much  less  tender  feeling  about  the  over¬ 
work  of  the  poorer  classes  than  is  shown  in  the  Dialogue  of  iElfric. 

And  he  adds  in  a  note : — 

See  in  Bk.  I.  of  Eaclmer’s  Life  of  St.  Anselm,  the  account  of  Anselm’s  in¬ 
forming  the  King  of  the  Lombards  about  the  reapers  who  did  not  work 
hard  enough. 

Mr.  Maurice’s  reference  is  so  vague  that  we  have  not  found  the 
exact  passage,  though  we  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  some  such 
story.  But  to  report  idle  labourers  to  their  employer  would  not 
necessarily  show  any  lack  of  tender  feeling.  And  who  is  the 
“  King  of  the  Lombards  ”  ?  Corn-ad,  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ? 
or  who  ? 

Mr.  Maurice’s  studies,  as  far  as  his  own  improvement  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  highly  praiseworthy.  But  before  he  again  attempts  to 
enlighten  others,  he  would  do  well  to  learn  something  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  chief  English  towns,  and  at  least  so  much  Latin  as  to 
keep  him  from  translating  “  vico  ejectum  ”  by  “  tin-own  out  into 
the  streets.” 


THE  HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.* 

WE  have  in  this  volume  the  letters  which  were  written  by 
a  lady  to  a  relation  at  home  during  a  six  months’  residence 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  “  They  were  written,”  as  we  read 
in  the  preface,  “  often  hastily  and  imder  great  difficulties  of 
circumstance,  but  even  with  these  and  other  disadvantages,  they 
appear  to  me,”  the  author  goes  on  to  observe,  “  the  best  form  of 
conveying  my  impressions  in  their  original  vividness.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  omissions  and  abridgments,  they  are  printed 
as  they  were  written,  and  for  such  demerits  as  arise  from  this  mode 
of  publication,!  ask  the  kind  indulgence  of  my  readers.”  Such  indul¬ 
gence  we  should  be  happy  to  give  if  it  were  at  all  needed.  It  is  not 
from  the  haste  with  which  she  wrote  that  Miss  Bird’s  errors  arise.  If 
she  had  been  still  more  pressed  for  time,  we  can  readily  believe  that 
still  less  indulgence  would  have  been  needed,  for  in  that  case  she 
might  have  found  herself  forced  to  omit  three-fourths  of  her  substan¬ 
tives,  and  two  of  the  three  adjectives  with  which  each  substan¬ 
tive  is  usually  accompanied.  We  are  lost  in  amazement  and 
horror  at  the  thought  of  how  she  would  write  if  she  wrote  at  leisure, 
and  under  great  facilities  of  circumstance.  If  a  lady  when  worn 
out  with  many  hours  of  rough  riding,  when  wet  through  by  heavy 
rains  and  wadings  through  streams,  in  a  rude  cottage  without  an 
easy  chair-  and  a  low  table,  can  still  pom-  forth  such  a  flood  of 
words  as  might  move  the  envy  of  the  vast  volcano  which  she  de¬ 
scribes  with  its  lava  streams,  or  the  mountain  torrents  which  she 
has  just  escaped,  what,  we  find  ourselves  asking,  would  be  the 
flow  of  her  words  if  she  were  writing  comfortably  in  an  English 
drawing-room?  Di,  talem  terris  avertite  pcst.em!  We  were  at  a 
loss  whereunto  we  should  liken  this  wonderful  copiousness  of  words 
which  hid  whatever  thoughts  may  have  lurked  beneath,  till,  in 
reading  her  book,  we  came,  on  the  128th  page,  upon  a  most  apt 
illustration.  In  describing  a  forest  over  whose  “  trees  and  parasites 
the  tender  tendrils  of  great  mauve  morning  glories  trailed  and 
wreathed  themselves,”  the  author  says,  “  Often  masses  of  wonder¬ 
ful  matted  vegetation  sustained  us  temporarily  over  streams  six 
or  eight  feet  below,  whose  musical  tinkle  alone  warned  us  of 
our  peril.”  When  we  came  to  this  passage  we  felt  that  for  the 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages  which  we  had  done  our  best  to 
read  we  had  been  sustained — happily  also  only  temporarily  sus¬ 
tained — on  what  might  be  fairly  described,  to  borrow  Miss  Bird's 
style  of  writing,  as  a  wonderful  matted  verbal  vegetation  beneath 
which  ran,  though  without  any  musical  tinkling,  a  thin  stream  of 
sense.  Here,  however,  the  simile  halts,  as  similes  too  often  will. 
We  had  no  sense  of  peril.  Our  only  wish  was  to  fall  through,  and 
so  arrive  at  whatever  was  to  be  found  beneath.  The  style  in  which 
this  book  is  written  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  harm  that  is 
done  by  the  light  literature  of  the  age.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  doing 
the  author  an  injustice  if  we  assume  that  she  has  studied  style— 
so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  she  has  studied  it  at  all — in  the  writings 
of  those  authors  at  whose  head  Miss  Braddon  is  rightly  placed.  It 
has  never  perhaps  occurred  to  her  that  a  novelist  uses  adjectives  as 
a  manager  of  a  theatre  does  “  orders,”  to  hide  the  appearance  of 
emptiness.  A  regular  novel  must  consist  of  three  volumes,  however 
much  or  however  little  of  a  story  the  author  may  have  to  tell,  just 
as  a  theatre  is  always  of  the  same  size,  night  after  night,  however 
large  or  however  small  the  audiences  may  be  that  the  play  draws. 
Propriety,  however,  requires  in  both  cases  that  the  appearance  of 
emptines's  shall  be  avoided.  What  is  excusable  in  novelists  meets 
with  little  indulgence  in  letter-writers.  Ladies,  we  know,  have  a 
kind  of  feeling  that  it  is  scarcely  decent  to  send  a  letter  in  which 
any  one  of  the  pages  is  altogether  bare  of  writing,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  readily  admit  any  little  rhetorical  artifice  which  enables  them 
to  fill  up ‘the  four  sides  of  their  paper.  But  Miss  Bird’s  letters, 
even  after  the  omissions  and  abridgments,  still  fill  each  nearly 
twenty  pages  of  close  print.  Had  she  never  used  a  single  ad¬ 
jective  she  would  still  have  written  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
most  fastidious  of  female  correspondents.  She  is  evidently 
utterly  unaware  of  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  her  language,  for 
after  she  has  written  more  than  fifty  pages  in  a  style  of  which 
we  shall  in  a  moment  give  our  readers  some  interesting  specimens, 
she  says,  in  describing  a  certain  spot,  “  It  is  so  fascinating  that  it 
is  hard  to  write  about  it  in  plain  prose.”  Moliere’s  Gentleman 
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Cit  might  have  talked  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it ;  hut 
we  are  ready  most  solemnly  to  aver  that  Miss  Bird  had  not  been 
writing  it.  We  had  come  to  her  hook  with  pleasure,  for  books  of 
travel  must  he  dull  indeed  which  do  not  please.  She  has,  we 
gladly  allow,  certain  powers  which  might  have  rendered  her 
capable  of  writing  an  interesting  work,  had  she  not  spoilt  her 
style  hv  the  study  of  the  least  admirable  of  writers.  Bishop 
TJllathorne  says  that  before  Mr.  Gladstone  can  understand  the 
language  of  the  Syllabus  he  must  undergo,  first,  a  year  of  scholastic 
philosophy ;  secondly,  a  three  years’  course  of  theology ;  and, 
thirdly,  should  study  certain  theses.  In  like  manner  we  would 
say  to  any  author  who  has  framed  her  style  on  that  of  our  later 
novelists,  that  before  she  can  hope  to  understand  the  language  of 
common  sense  she  must  undergo,  first,  a  year  of  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  (the  quarto  edition)  ;  secondly,  a  three  years’  course  of  De 
Foe,  Swift,  and  Cobbett;  and,  thirdly,  must  study  Johnson's  Dic¬ 
tionary  again. 

The  first  line  of  the  first  letter  damped  all  the  hopes  we  had 
formed  of  a  new  and  pleasant  hook  of  travels.  It  opens  with  “a 
white,  unwinking,  scintillating  sun,”  while  five  lines  further  down 
we  come  upon  “  tire  cicada  whose  triumphant  din  grated  and  rasped 
through  the  palpitating  atmosphere.”  The  author  next  goes  on 
board  a  steamer  on  the  Pacific.  A  storm  came  on,  and  she  heard 
“  one  loud,  awful,  undying  shriek,  mingled  with  a  prolonged  re¬ 
lentless  hiss,”  while  “  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  caught  up  and 
carried  furiously  into  the  air,  like  snow-drift  on  the  prairies,  sibi¬ 
lant,  relentless.”  The  “  long  weird  day  ”  happily  came  to  an  end, 
and  “  the  coruscating  Pleiades  ”  once  more  were  seen.  The 
arrival  at  the  first  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  celebrated  by  the 
author  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  arrival  of  any  big  ship  is 
celebrated  by  the  natives.  They  get  out  their  bunting,  and  she  gets 
out  her  adjectives.  Where,  she  asks,  were  “  the  hard,  angular, 
careworn,  sallow,  passionate  faces  of  men  and  women,  such  as  form 
the  majority  of  every  crowd  at  home  ”  P  She  admires  “  the  simple, 
tasteful,  fresh  attire  ”  of  the  ladies.  The  men  and  women  “  looked 
easy,  contented,  and  happy,”  and  formed  “  a  motley,  genial,  pictu¬ 
resque  crowd.”  Their  horses  were  “  sorry,  lean,  undersized  beasts.” 
The  vegetation  was  “  glossy,  redundant,  arborescent.”  Our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  notice  the  kind  of  trilogy,  as  it  were,  in  which 
each  subject  is  presented  to  us.  Presently  she  catches  a  sight  of 
the  Pacific  from  the  land,  and  falls  into  an  ecstasy  over  it. 
“  Blue,  bright,  balm-breathing,  gentle  in  its  supreme  strength, 
different  both  in  motion  and  colour  from  the  coarse  ‘vexed 
Atlantic  ’ !  ”  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  modem  writers 
mean  by  “  supreme.”  We  should  have  thought  that,  if  the  Atlantic 
is  the  rougher  ocean,  to  it  belongs  the  supreme  strength.  Our 
author  goes  a  second  voyage  on  the  Pacific,  when  the  unwearied  sun 
even  outdid  his  performances  of  the  first  page.  “  The  flag  drooped 
and  fainted  with  heat.  The  white  sun  blazed  like  a  magnesium 
light  on  blue  water,  black  lava,  and  fiery  soil,  roasting,  blinding, 
scintillating,  and  flushed  the  red  rocks  of  Maui  into  glory.” 
Happily  that  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  forever,  and  they  came 
to  an  island  where  they  could  find  shade  under  “  the  long,  curved, 
wrinkled,  perfectly  cylindrical  stems  of  the  palms,”  which,  we 
learn,  though  they  stand  in  a  grove,  are  “  always  supremely  lonely.” 
She  bad  a  glimpse,  let  us  hope,  of  “the  calm  blue  Pacific,  wrinkled 
by  the  sweet  trade-wind  ”  in  the  distance-.  But  here  the  author 
shall  speak  at  greater  length: — 

One  does  not  forget  the  first  sight  of  a  palm.  I  think  the  banana  comes 
next,  and  I  see  them  in  perfection  here  for  the  first  time,  as  those  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  grow  in  “  yards,”  and  are  tattered  by  the  winds.  It  transports  me 
into  the  tropics  in  feeling,  as  I  am  already  in  them  in  fact,  and  satisfies  all 
my  cravings  for  something  whicli  shall  represent  and  epitomize  their 
luxuriance,  as  -well  as  for  simplicity  and  grace  in  vegetable  form.  And 
here  it  is  everywhere  with  its  shining  shade,  its  smooth  fat  green  stem,  its 
crown  of  huge  curving  leaves  from  four  to  ten  feet  long,  and  its  heavy 
cluster  of  a  whorl  of  green  or  golden  fruit,  with  a  pendant  purple  cone  of 
undeveloped  blossom  below.  It  is  of  the  tropics,  tropical ;  a  tiling  of  beauty, 
and  gladness,  and  sunshine. 

It  is  not,  however,  till  she  gets  to  the  crater  of  a  great  volcano 
that  she  rises  to  what  may  be  described  as  a  supreme  luxuriance  of 
verbosity.  Wo  read  of  “  black  iridescent  rolls  of  lava,”  and  “  gory 
drops  tossed  in  air.”  “  Eleven  fountains  of  gory  fire  played  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  dancing  round  the  lake  with  a  strength 
of  joyousness  which  was  absolute  beauty,”  while  “sometimes  six 
of  these  fountains  ran  together  in  the  centre  to  go  wallowing 
down  in  one  vortex.”  Two  pages  further  on  “  the  fountains  and 
jets  all  wallowed  together,”  while  the  lava  “  passed  downwards  in 
a  slow  majestic  flow,  leaving  the  central  surface  swaying  and 
dashing  in  fruitless  agony,  as  if  sent  on  some  errand  it  failed  to 
accomplish.”  The  author,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  gets  into 
a  state  of  eruption  herself.  The  fountains  and  jets  of  her  thoughts 
all  wallow  together,  while  her  words  pass  onward  in  a  majestic 
and  most  supreme  flow.  She  pauses  in  her  description  to  criticize 
“  the  observations  and  impressions  contained  in  the  Visitors’  Book 
or  the  Volcano  Book,”  as  it  is  called.  There  is  in  it,  we  learn,  “  an 
immense  quantity  of  flippant  rubbish.”  We  might  perhaps  have 
hoped,  as  there  is  such  an  immense  quantity  in  it,  there  might  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  an  immense  quantity  out  of  it.  But  of 
fine  words,  as  of  the  lava  and  ashes  that  come  from  burning 
mountains,  there  is  a  never-failing  supply.  Under  all  the  vast 
mass  of  words  there  are,  no  doubt,  now  and  then  some  interesting 
passages  to  be  found  by  those  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  trouble 
of  getting  at  them.  Any  one  reading  the  book  would  do  well, 
however,  to  begin  about  halfway  through ;  for,  like  a  traveller  on  a 
long  journey  through  a  desert  country,  the  further  the  author  gets 
on  the  lighter  are  the  stores  on  which  she  can  draw. 


Life  in  those  islands  would  seem  to  be  very  well  worth  having 
and  worth  keeping,  and  yet  the  native  population  is  dying  out 
at  a  frightful  rate.  We  are  told  of  a  valley  which  forty  years 
ago  had  a  population  of  1,300.  “Now  probably  there  are  not 
more  than  200.”  When  the  blessings  of  civilization  come  hand  in 
hand  with  extermination  we  need  not  wonder  how  it  happens  that 
certain  savage  tribes  only  ask  of  us  that  they  may  be  let  alone. 
The  Europeans  and  the  Chinamen  are  filling  up  the  places  thus 
left  vacant,  the  one  with  his  spirits  and  the  other  with  his  opium 
swiftly  and  silently  helping  to  kill  off  the  children  of  the  soil. 
The  following  passage  shows  how  pleasant  the  life  in  these  islands 
would  seem  to  be,  and  how  the  author  can,  when  she  likes,  write 
very  fair  sense  : — 

There  is  not  a  bell  in  this  or  anj’  house  on  the  islands,  and  the 
bother  of  servants  is  hardly  known,  for  the  Chinamen  do  their  work  like 
automatons,  and  disappear  at  sunset.  In  a  laud  where  there  are  no  carpets, 
no  fires,  no  dust,  no  hot  water  needed,  no  windows  to  open  and  shut — for 
they  are  always  open — no  further  service  is  really  required.  It  is  a  simple 
arcadian  life,  and  people  live  more  happily  than  any  that  I  have  seen  else¬ 
where.  It  is  very  cheerful  to  live  among  people  whose  faces  are  not  soured 
by  the  east  wind,  or  wrinkled  by  the  worrying  effort  to  “  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances,”  which  deceive  nobody ;  who  have  no  formal  visiting,  but  real 
sociability  ;  who  regard  the  light  manual  labour  of  domestic  life  as  a  plea¬ 
sure,  not  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of ;  who  are  contented  with  their  circum¬ 
stances,  and  have  leisure  to  be  kind,  cultured,  and  agreeable ;  and  who  live 
so  tastefully,  though  simply,  that  they  can  at  any  time  ask  a  passing 
stranger  to  occupy  the  simple  guest  chamber,  or  share  the  simple  meal, 
without  any  of  the  soul-harassing  preparations  which  often  make  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  a  thing  of  terror  to  people  in  the  same  circumstances 
at  home. 

There  is  at  least  one  drawback  to  this  arcadian  scene.  Only  five 
years  ago,  one  April,  “  the  number  of  shocks  of  earthquake 
counted  was  2,000  in  two  weeks,  an  average  of  140  a  day,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island  the  number  was  incalculable.” 


KINGLAKE’S  IXKERMANJ 
(Second  Notice.) 

OUR  former  remarks  on  this  volume  were  directed  to  show  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  if  Mr,  Kinglake's  view  of  the 
national  capabilities  for  fighting,  and  the  deductions  to  which  he 
would  lead  his  readers,  were  to  become  articles  of  faith  among  his 
countrymen.  Regarded  as  a  critical  work  on  the  military  art, 
constructed  from  the  data  furnished  by  a  single  important  battle, 
there  could  be  no  teaching  more  unsound,  as  there  could  be  none 
more  unpractical  if  applied  to  tactics  generally.  This  is  one 
leading  fault  of  the  work ;  and,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  it 
is  especially  necessary  to  protest  against  it  in  the  plainest  terms 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  momentary  reaction  in  the  military 
world  which,  if  not  combated,  might  endanger  the  security  of  the 
country  by  flattering  a  national  weakness.  But  there  are  other 
vices  in  Mr.  Kinglake’s  narrative,  viewed  strictly  as  a  history, 
which  are  more  serious  still  than  his  inflated  praise  of  a  military 
system  that  has  outlived  its  day.  One  Of  these  concerns  deeply 
that  honesty  which  Englishmen  claim  as  a  characteristic  of  their 
nation  no  less  than  the  individual  courage  of  their  officers  and 
men.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  severely  enough  of  the  persistent 
pains  which  the  author  takes  to  enhance  our  fame  in  this  latter 
respect  at  the  expense  of  our  allies,  b}r  depreciating  everything 
done  or  not  done  by  the  French,  misrepresenting  their  motives, 
slurring  over  their  gallant  deeds,  and  magnifying  every  error 
which  he  supposes  their  leaders  and  troops  to  have  committed. 
The  purpose  runs  throughout,  and  is  much  less  concealed  indeed 
than  that  other  object  of  encouraging  our  army  to  believe  that 
the  Peninsular  tactics  with  which  it  entered  on  the  Crimean  War 
will  suffice  for  all  emergencies  at  every  time.  Many  readers 
who  remember  Mr.  Kinglake's  earlier  volumes  have  doubtless 
considered  his  treatment  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  III.  vin¬ 
dictive.  In  this  volume  it  will  be  found  that  what  he  then 
wrote  of  a  representative  person  is  matched  by  his  literary 
treatment  of  the  nation  that  shed  its  blood  freely  at  our  side 
in  the  action  which  he  chronicles,  as  in  the  whole  alliance  which 
twenty  years  since  saved  Constantinople  from  becoming  a  Russian 
provincial  city. 

The  opening  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  events  that  imme¬ 
diately  followed  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  including  of  course  the 
Russian  sortie  of  the  26th  October  against  De  Lacy  Evans's  lines, 
known  as  the  battle  of  Little  Inkerman.  Of  our  part  in  that  affair 
it  would  have  been  enough  to  say  that  Evans  easily  repulsed  the 
advance  of  some  four  thousand  men  which  moved  against  him 
imder  Colonel  Federoff,  using  chiefly  his  field-guns  for  the  pur- 
ose.  But  Captain  Goodlake,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  had 
een  thrown  out  in  front  with  a  party  of  volunteers  from  his  brigade, 
had  an  opportunity  of  highly  distinguishing  himself,  and  the 
historian  takes  occasion  to  dwell  for  three  pages’  length  on  the 
services  he  and  his  men  rendered.  When  it  is  once  said  that  our 
total  loss  on  that  day  amounted  to  just  twelve  killed  and  seventy- 
seven  wounded,  the  military  reader  can  perfectly  well  appreciate 
the  slightness  of  the  affair  as  concerns  our  forces.  Mr.  Kinglake 
is  not  so  easily  satisfied.  He  cannot  describe  this  slight  skirmish  of 
an  English  division  without  prefacing  it  by  telling  us,  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact  to  be  held  in  view,  that  De  Lacy  Evans  was  a  good  fight¬ 
ing  general.  This  simple  truth  is  clothed  at  various  parts  of  the 
narrative  with  such  magniloquent  phrases  as,  “  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
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•was  a  veteran  well  skilled  in  that  part  of  the  war  craft  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  hour  of  combat.”  Consequently,  as  we  read  further  on, 
“in  his  way  of  repulsing-his  assailants  ’(to  dowhich,  we  learn,  hehad 
a  strong  position,  two  thousand  six  hundred  infantry,  and  eighteen 
field-guns)  “  there  was  an  easy  and  masterful  grace  which  could 
not  but  give  confidence  to  his  troops,  and  the  more  so  perhap  s 
since  the  combat  for  once  resembled  a  field-day  at  home  ” — the  very 
thine,  we  may  be  sure,  which  the  troops,  when  at  home,  never  saw 
in  those  days.  But  we  have  not  done  with  Evans's  tactics  even 
yet;  for,  turning  to  another  page,  we  find  that  this  combat  was 
used  by  him  deliberately  to  prepare  the  troops  for  the  subsequent 
glories  of  Inkerman  : — 

The  immediate  success  of  the  tactics  was  not  their  only  result . 

He  gave  to  the  small  portion  of  his  division  engaged — and  through  them  to 
the  'rest  of  it — an  hour  of  the  most  wholesome  training  any  good  troops 
could  well  have.  The  few  left  to  strive  against  the  many  di-covered,  and 
discovered  with  glee,  that  against  extravagant  odds  they  could  stand  corn- 
hating  Kttssian  infantry  for  an  indefinite  time,  losing  ground  indeed,  little 
hy  little,  when  coerced  hy  turning  movements,  hut  suffering  no  ruinous 
carnage,  and  not  having  one  man  taken. 

We  believe  that  no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  than 
the  worthy  old  general  himself  at  these  deductions  from  the  way 
in  which  he  handled  his  division  on  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
and  we  hope  most  devoutly  that  no  teacher  of  tactics  nowadays 
will  instruct  our  infantry  in  principles  which  would  be  hardly 
more  suitable  for  their  probable  work  against  the  breechloader,  that 
(to  use  the  words  of  those  who  have  seen  its  power)  “  sweeps  the 
ground  before  it  like  a  broom,”  than  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion’s 
battle-axe,  so  terrible  at  Acre,  would  be  for  forcing  the  way 
into  a  modern  first-class  fortress.  But  this  mouthing  of  big  phrases 
over  a  successful  skirmish  might  be  pardonable  in  an  historian  who 
did  the  same  elaborate  justice  to  all  similar  incidents  of  the  siege. 
Unfortunately  it  happened  that  on  the  real  Inkerman  day  another 
sortie  from  the  works,  made  on  the  extreme  western  flank  instead  of 
the  eastern,  fell  entirely  on  the  French.  Performed  by  General 
Timovieff  with  fewer  men  than  Federoff  had  led  on  the  26th,  it 
was  conducted  over  easier  ground,  and  with  greater  vigour.  It 
was  sharply  repulsed  by  portions  of  Forey's  corps  ;  and,  as  it  re¬ 
treated,  Be  Lourmel  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  throw  his  brigade 
between  the  Russians  and  their  works,  and  so  cut  them  bodily  ofi'. 
In  this  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  his  brigade  retreated  with 
considerable  loss.  Mr.  Kinglake’s  history  of  this  affair  is  given  in 
a  page  and  a  half  written  in  the  driest  manner,  without  a  word  of 
praise  or  blame.  Not  that  this  could  in  itself  be  objected  to,  were  it 
not  that  the  reiterated  praises  of  Evans  and  his  division  just 
before,  and  the  lengthy  narratives  that  follow  through  some 
hundreds  of  pages  of  small  isolated  combats  elsewhere,  show  a 
bias  which  can  only  be  pronounced  national  in  the  wrorst  sense 
of  the  word.  Had  De  Lourmel  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
been  a  British  colonel  and  led  a  battalion  of  British  Guards,  what 
glowing  terms  would  have  been  spent  on  his  fall  at  its  head ! 
What  numerous  details  would  have  been  showered  on  the  reader, 
descriptive  of  his  former  life  and  manner  of  speech,  his  manly 
form,  and  personal  agility !  How  striking  and  warlike,  although 
possibly  not  like  real  war,  would  have  been  the  picture  drawn 
from  the  writer's  internal  consciousness  of  the  heroic  brigadier 
urging  on  his  brave  fellows  to  attempt  what  would  immortalize 
them  even  in  falling  unsuccessful !  It  is  not  that  the  materials 
for  such  description  were  wanting  at  that  point  of  the  lines  on 
which  Timovieft’s  sudden  onset  fell.  It  is  simply  that  Mr. 
Kinglake  seems  to  be  hampered  in  his  task  with  a  mania  for 
proving  that  no  French  ofiieer,  at  any  rate  over  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain,  ever  did  anything  great  or  gallant  in  war.  He  has  shown 
in  this  volume  that  an  English  writer  can  be  found  possessed  to 
the  full  with  that  spirit  of  braggadocio  patriotism  which  is,  let  us 
hope,  less  widespread  among  ourselves  than  among  our  neighbours, 
and  which,  taking  the  name  of  Chauvinism,  has  been  the  curse  of 
France  and  her  people. 

We  see  this,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Kinglake’s  treatment  of 
the  first  episode  of  the  battle.  He  narrates  fairly  enough  how 
General  Bosquet,  “  when  the  firing  had  scarce  lasted  an  hour, 
divining  by  that  time  that  the  real  attack  was  on  Mount 
Inkerman,  ordered  ”  certain  troops  to  march  towards  the  Wind¬ 
mill,  and  at  once  hastened  thither  in  person,  to  be  met  by 
Sir  George  Brown  and  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who,  on  his 
proferring  aid,  “  took  upon  themselves  to  decline  the  oft'er.”  The 
proper  comments  on  this  affair  may  easily  be  made  by  any  one, 
let  him  be  ever  so  little  of  a  professional  critic.  A  reader  who 
never  opens  another  narrative  of  the  battle  than  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
will  discover  for  himself  that  the  salvation  of  our  position  later 
in  the  day  was  due  absolutely  to  the  coming  up  of  these  rejected 
troops  ot  Bosquet’s.  As  Mr.  Kinglake  himself  states  in  the  next 
paragraph,  the  two  generals,  “  being  unacquainted  with  the 
enemy’s  design  for  overwhelming  Peunefather  with  40,000  men, 
had  not  even  the  rudiments  of  the  knowledge  wlrich  alone  could 
have  warranted  an  English  officer  in  disclaiming  all  need  of 
Trench  support  on  Mount  Inkerman.”  But  does  the  historian 
condemn  them  for  stopping  without  authority  the  supports 
on  their  way.  to  another  General  of  Division  ?  Does  he 
tell  us  in  plain  terms  that,  in  undertaking  so  to  decide  at 
all,  they  were  doing  Lord  Raglan's  proper  work,  and  taking 
his  proper  responsibility ;  and  that  the  very  proceeding  in  itself 
shows  either  a  discreditable  staff  system  existing  at  that  time 
in  our  army,  or  a  Commander-in-Ckiof  who  was  not  capable  of 
making  his  authority  felt  throughout  the  very  moderate  force 
under  his  orders  P  Both  of  these  causes  may  have  had  some¬ 


thing  to  do  with  the  blunder.  At  any  rate  the  conduct  of 
the  two  divisional  Generals  was,  in  a  strictly  military  sense, 
unpardonable ;  and  Mr.  Kinglake  might  at  least  have  said  as 
much  in  his  own  fine  language.  He  might  well  have  completed 
his  criticism  by  adding  that  Sir  G.  Brown  was  an  elderly  Horse 
Guards  official,  owing  his  place  to  hard  desk  work  done  many 
years  for  Wellington  when  that  great  man  cared  little  to  trouble 
himself  with  the  details  of  a  peace  army,  and  sent  into  the  field 
too  late  for  such  active  duties  as  he  claimed.  Further,  he  might 
have  said  that  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  had  seen  no  European 
service  since  he  followed  as  a  lad  his  father  through  the  War  of 
Independence  in  Germany,  derived  his  impression  of  French  troops 
from  the  behaviour  of  Napoleon’s  young  conscripts  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  ended  at  Leipsic,  and  naturally  underrated  the  military 
powers  of  their  nation.  But  to  do  this,  or  even  less  than  this, 
by  way  of  setting  forth  the  naked  truth,  would  have  required 
a  writer  free  from  national  prejudices ;  and  of  such  prejudices, 
as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  Mr.  Kinglake’s  new  volume  is 
a  standing  embodiment.  So,  instead  of  any  such  reasonable 
explanation,  we  have  the  ludicrous  comment  that  “this  answer 
to  Bosquet  was  not  unlike  such  as  might  have  come  from  two 
superb  sergeants  or  privates  who  had  found  themselves  asked  to 
acknowledge  that  the  English  wanted  help  from  a  Frenchman.” 
“  They  must  have  spoken  ” — such  is  the  deliberate  preface  to  this 
judgment — “  under  the  impulse  of  a  feeling  of  pride  which, 
however  perturbing  to  the  judgment,  must  still  in  a  way  be 
admired,  because  it  is  a  main  ingredient  in  that  wonderful  assem¬ 
blage  of  qualities  which  makes  the  British  soldier  what  he  is  ” ; 
in  other  words,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  two  of  the  chief 
divisional  generals  on  Lord  Raglan’s  staff  behaved  at  the  greatest 
crisis  of  the  allied  campaign  with  no  more  judgment,  or  courtesy, 
or  knowledge  of  war,  than  any  pair  of  the  “  superb  sergeants  or 
privates  ”  under  their  orders  would  have  done.  Is  it  possible,  we 
would  ask,  that  any  reasonable  person  will  follow  Mr.  Kinglake  in 
viewing  their  motive  as  one  that  “  must  still  in  a  way  be 
admired,”  or  can  have  any  other  feeling  about  it  than  surprise 
that  an  army  should  not  have  been  disastrously  beaten  which 
counted  among  its  leaders  two  such  men  as  these — one  the  senior 
general  by  standing  after  Lord  Raglan  himself,  the  other  but  a 
short  time  before  holding  a  dormant  commission  which  was  iu 
case  of  accident  to  have  put  him  iu  Lord  Raglan's  place  F 

The  spirit  in  which  Bosquet’s  timely  and  sensible  oft'er  of  co-ope¬ 
ration  was  received  by  our  generals  is  reflected  in  the  literary 
treatment  of  his  support,  when  actually  given,  by  the  historian 
who  professes  his  admiration  “  in  a  way  ”  of  misplaced  pride.  It 
wrould  be  tedious  to  multiply  proofs  of  this,  even  if  our  limits  per¬ 
mitted  it.  Let  any  one  peruse  the  narrative  (pp.  336-353) 
of  the  repulse  of  the  main  Russian  attack,  called  in  Mr.  King- 
lake's  vocabulary  “the  great  trunk  column,”  where  the  Russian 
defeat  by  the  7th  Leger  is  coolly  attributed  entirely  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  staff'  in  rallying  the  French,  and  to  Colonel  Daubeney's 
diversion  with  thirty  Englishmen ;  or  the  escape  of  the  Guards 
from  the  Sandbag  Battery  (pp.  272-290),  where  the  active  share 
taken  by  the  French  6th  Regiment  is  ignored  as  a  cause  of  the  success 
with  which  our  troops  were  extricated.  Then  let  him  read  any 
one  of  the  accounts  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  British 
officers,  ere  gratitude  had  had  time  to  cool  down  ;  or  such  a  simple 
unvarnished  narrative  as  Colonel  Calthorpe's ;  and  he  need  not 
hesitate  to  know  where  the  truth  lies.  Mr.  Kinglake’s  very  table 
of  contents  is  a  battery  of  sneers  against  our  allies.  There  is  a  set 
purpose  manifest  in  such  entries  as  “  Arrival  of  two  French  batta/- 
lions ;  their  reception  on  the  battle-field ;  failure  of  the  English 
endeavours  to  make  them  advance ;  impatience  of  our  people  with 
the  two  battalions  ’’ — these  two  battalions  having,  by  the  way, 
been  suddenly  brought  up  in  an  unaccustomed  formation,  to 
be  exposed  on  a  long  ridge  to  a  heavy  and  unexpected  fire  from  a 
dozen  Russian  batteries  confronting  them.  Indeed  the  author's 
purpose  speaks  for  itself  here  even  more  plainly  than  in  the  text. 
In  the  name  of  historic  truth,  as  well  as  of  justice  to  brave  allies 
and  of  national  good-feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  protest  too  strongly 
against  this  kind  of  writing. 

Grave  as  the  subject  is,  however,  it  is  not  wholly  without  its 
comic  side.  Mr.  Kinglake  cannot  help  taking  into  accoimt  the 
fact  that  pari  of  the  French  who  came  up  just  in  time  to  save  our 
main  position  on  the  Home  Ridge  from  being  forced  were  volunteers 
who  had  broken  away  from  the  Zouave  camp  without  orders — “  the 
truant  Zouaves,”  as  he  half-jeeringly  calls  them  in  his  narrative. 
But  he  actually  mistakes  their  rough  soldiers’  jests  on  our  men 
(p.  353),  as  to  the  happy  result  of  their  aid — •“  You  see  now,  we  are 
good  for  something  after  all,  &c.  &c.” — for  a  sort  of  humble  request 
to  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  comradeship.  “  Now,  at  least,” 
he  adds,  blindly  pursuing  his  favourite  idea,  “  if  never  before,  they 
could  honestly  speak  to  our  people  in  this  tone  of  soldierly  fellow¬ 
ship.”  Mr.  Kinglake  is  evidently  quite  unconscious  how  ridiculous 
his  sublimity  becomes  at  certain  points  of  his  story,  and,  though  he 
has  caught  the  Zouaves’  words,  he  has  little  notion  of  how  he 
parodies  their  meaning. 

If  there  is  one  feature  of  his  work  more  uuhistorical  than  his 
judgment  of  our  allies,  it  is  his  treatment  of  our  own  commanders, 
from  good  old  Lord  Raglan  downwards.  But  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  he  may  write  more  freely  without  fear  of  present  contradic¬ 
tion.  Those  who  are  best  able  to  expose  his  inaccuracy  and  unfair¬ 
ness  are  still  living,  and  mixing  in  social  intercourse  with  the 
families  most  nearly  interested,  if  not  with  the  very  persons.  One 
of  the  divisional  generals  at  Inkerman,  that  one  who  shared  the 
exertions  and  glories  of  the  fight  more  closely  than  any  save 
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Pennofatker  himself,  is  not  merely  a  prince  of  the  klood-royal,  hut  has 
been  for  years  known  to  all  as  a  commander-in-chief  devoted  to  his 
labours.  Another  chief  staff  officer  of  the  Crimea,  justly  popular  in 
society,  and  respected  by  all  British  soldiers,  controls  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  assisted  by  men  who  first  distinguished  themselves 
on  that  bloody  Inkerman  height.  Not  in  our  generation  will  the 
true  story  be  written  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  that  army  which 
our  country,  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  war  meant,  flung  blindly 
down  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  combined  with  allies  then  new 
and  strange  to  it,  without  anything  to  guide  it  to  success  but  the 
iunate  heroism  of  its  officers  and  men.  Out  of  evil  in  this  case 
truly  came  good.  The  resuscitation  of  the  national  military  spirit, 
which  is  unhappily  as  necessary  to  our  existence  as  an  independent 
people  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  First  Napoleon,  dates  from 
that  troubled  era.  There  are  not  only  personal  memories  to  be 
proud  of,  but  national  sentiments  whereon  to  congratulate  ourselves 
which  date  from  Crimean  days.  We  could  only  desire  that  the 
task  of  writing  the  history  of  those  days  had  fallen  into  hands 
gifted  with  some  of  the  judicial  power  of  which  Mr.  Kinglake 
seems  absolutely  destitute.  His  great  literary  gifts  none  cau  dis¬ 
pute,  and  all  must  admire  his  unwearied  industry ;  but  his  industry 
has  only  served  to  lead  him  to  mistaken  conclusions,  and  his  gifts 
are  seriously  obscured  in  this  volume  by  a  constant  straining  after 
fine  words  and  striking  phrases.  To  give  but  one  instance,  to 
describe  a  body  of  defeated  Russians  (p.  403)  as  “  the  hapless 
Muscoffs  ”  is  to  use  a  phrase  that  might  well  serve  a  Special  Cor¬ 
respondent  penning  his  hasty  letter,  but  is  out  of  place  in  a  work 
of  grave  history,  however  gorgeously  coloured.  It  is  as  much  out 
of  place,  in  short,  in  such  a  pretentious  volume  as  this,  as  Mr. 
Kinglake’s  views  of  the  comparative  merits  of  English  and  French 
soldiers  and  their  generals  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  historical 
spirit  of  his  age. 


THE  MAID  OF  KILLEENA.* 

THERE  is  nothing  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  England 
than  the  destruction  of  a  formula.  The  fact  that  an  institu¬ 
tion  exists  seems  to  be  enough  to  secure  for  it  respect  and  honour 
without  any  reference  to  its  merits.  In  the  case  of  some  esta¬ 
blished  customs  it  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing  that  this  tendency  to 
venerate  the  mere  quality  of  existence  should  prevail.  There  are 
others  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  virtue  save  that  of 
longevity.  It  is  surprising  that  these,  backed  by  no  force  except 
stupid  inertness,  should  long  resist  all  the  efforts  of  reason  and 
common  sense  to  break  them  down.  Among  such  institutions 
the  three-volume  novel  holds  a  high  place.  “  They  manage 
these  things  better  in  France  ”  is  a  somewhat  musty  proverb,  but 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand.  "  The  French 
school  of  fiction  should  be  a  good  study  for  English  writers  and 
publishers,  inasmuch  as  they  may  learn  from  it  both  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid.  In  England  those  short  stories  which  the 
French  term  “  nouvelles  ”  have  for  a  long  time  been  found  only  in 
the  pages  of  magazines,  where  they  are  glanced  hastily  through  to 
beguile  a  railway  journey  and  quickly  forgotten.  They  are  mis¬ 
called  “  light  reading,”  and  their  authors  are  either  incapable  of 
better  work  or  think  it  waste  of  time  to  devote  pains  or  study  to  a 
composition  which  they  regard  as  trivial.  That  this  may  be  a 
mistaken  view  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  “  nouvelles  ” 
of  such  writers  as  De  Musset,  Merimee,  De  Bernard,  and  Gautier 
are  among  their  happiest  productions.  Their  stories  are  light  in  the 
true  and  best  sense  of  the  word ;  not  in  that  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  applied  to  trashy  magazine  tales  and  to  bad  claret.  The  con¬ 
spicuous  difference  between  France  and  England  in  this  respect  is 
probably  due  to  the  blind  unreasoning  force  of  a  custom  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  a  happy  obscurity,  and  whose  life  has  been  so  long 
that  one  may  hope  it  has  now  one  foot  in  the  grave.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  of  Mr.  Black’s  last  romance  was  marred  by  the  length  to 
which,  in  accordance  with  prejudice,  it  was  extended.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  a  writer  of  his  originality  has  done  some¬ 
thing  towards  overcoming  this  prejudice  by  producing  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  stories  now  published  under  the  name  of  the  Maid  of 
Killeena. 

The  first  story  in  the  book,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole,  is 
by  no  means  the  best.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
characters  talk  the  dialect  which  the  author  made  attractive  in  the 
Princess  of  Thule.  It  is  agreeable  to  meet  again  with  traits  which 
one  has  liked  in  an  old  friend,  but  their  presence  inevitably  suggests  a 
comparison  which  in  this  instance  is  not  favourable  to  a  new  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Ailasa  Macdonald,  the  maid  of  Killeena,  has  the 
same  simple  fearless  character,  the  same  kind  of  beauty,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  Sheila,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Borva.  The  like¬ 
ness  makes  one  wish  that  she  were  Sheila.  There  are  five  brothers, 
fishermen,  living  hard  by,  two  of  whom,  Duncan  and  Alister  Lewis, 
play  a  principal  part  in  the  story.  That  Duncan  has  a  jealous  dis¬ 
like  to  Alister  is  evident  at  first ;  that  this  dislike  is  caused  by 
Ailasa’s  preference  for  the  younger  brother  becomes  evident  soon 
afterwards.  Alister  is  a  young  man  of  high  aspirations  ;  his  soul 
is  not  in  the  fishing,  he  wishes  to  go  to  Glasgow  and  get  for  him¬ 
self  an  education  and  a  name.  In  this  project  he  is  supported  and 
helped  by  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  Duncan  only  dissenting ;  and 
accordingly  he  goes  on  his  way  to  Glasgow,  after  an  interview  with 
Ailasa,  in  which,  without  his  absolutely  declaring  his  feelings  to 
her,  she  easily  perceives  what  they  are.  During  bis  first  absence 
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Duncan  Lewis  proposes  to  her  and  is  refused.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  Alister  returns  on  a  visit,  and  has  another  interview  with 
Ailasa.  This  scene  is  singularly  pretty  and  graceful.  Ailasa  goes 
over  to  the  farm  in  Darrock  to  see  if  the  news  of  his  return  is  true, 
and  sees  him  coming  to  meet  her  : — 

While  he  was  yet  at  a  distance  her  heart  grew  cold  within  her.  lie  was 
no  longer  the  fisher-boy,  in  his  rough  and  homely  clothes,  that  had  played 
about  the  shore  with  her,  and  got  her  the  sea-birds’  eggs.  He  was  a  young 
man  now  ;  lie  was  smartly  dressed  ;  he  seemed  a  stranger. 

“  Ailasa  !  ”  he  cried,  as  lie  came  near  ;  “  and  arc  you  very  well  ?  And  I 
was  coming  over  to  Cam-Slean  at  this  very  moment !  ” 

Somehow  she  could  not  speak.  She  turned  aside  her  head,  and  began  to 
cry  silently. 

“  Ailasa,”  said  he,  “  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  This  is  the  matter,  Alister  Lewis,”  she  said,  simply,  between  her  sobs  ; 
“  it  is  another  way  you  speak  now,  since  you  lief  been  to  Glasgow  ;  and  I 
wass  thinking  it  was  no  longer  yourself  that  I  saw,  but  a  stranger ;  and 
you  lief  come  back  to  Darrock  like  a  stranger,  and  you  will  speak  no  more 
like  us,  and  you  wass  be  for  growing  ashamed  of  the  people  that  wass  your 
friends  long  ago.” 

“  It  is  a  bad  welcome  you  will  give  me  this  day,  Ailasa,”  said  he  sadly  ; 
“  and  it  is  hard  words  that  you  lief  spoken.” 

By  degrees  Alister  conquers  Ailasa’s  terror  of  his  “  speaking  the 
good  English,”  and  goes  back  to  Glasgow  betrothed  to  her.  As  the 
story  develops,  its  plot  assumes  au  air  of  commonplace  unreality. 
Duncan  Lewis’s  sullen  jealousy  breaks  out  in  an  attempt  to  murder 
Ailasa  by  scuttling  the  boat  in  which  he  is  rowing  her  across  the 
water  after  her  marriage.  Alister,  who  has  returned  in  order  to  be 
the  first  schoolmaster  in  Killeena,  starts  in  despair  for  America, 
taking  on  his  way  Glasgow,  where  of  course  the  first  person  whom 
he  meets  is  Ailasa,  who  has  been  picked  up  by  a  French  steamer. 
The  story  reminds  one  too  much  of  old  melodramas.  It  might  no 
doubt  be  treated  in  a  way  which  would  give  it  vigour  and  novelty, 
but  the  author’s  talents  do  not  lie  in  that  way.  He  depends  more 
upon  the  play  of  a  delicate  fancy  than  upon  the  strength  of  his 
events.  So  it  would  seem,  at  least,  from  his  treatment  of  these 
particular  events.  It  is  possible  that,  with  more  space,  he  might 
have  worked  out  the  passion  and  revenge  of  Duncan  Lewis  to  a 
better  purpose.  The  expression  of  power  in  a  small  sphere  is  a 
most  difficult  task.  There  are  many  pleasant  touches  in  the  story 
with  which  its  framework  seems  out  of  keeping.  One  of  these 
occurs  at  its  conclusion.  Alister  and  Ailasa  agree  to  stay  a  week 
or  two  in  Glasgow  and  see  the  sights  before  they  return  to 
Killeena.  “  It  will  be  a  proud  day,”  says  Ailasa,  “  the  day  that  I 
will  go  back  to  Killeena,  and  tell  them  all  the  fine  things  that  I 
hef  seen.  And  maybe,’’  said  the  girl  shyly,  remembering  her 
duty  as  a  schoolmaster's  wife,  “  maybe  I  will  learn  a  little  of  the 
good  English  before  we  go  back  to  Killeena.” 

For  the  rest  of  Mr.  Black’s  stories  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
In  “  Queen  Tita’s  Wager,”  which  appeared  elsewhere  two  years  ago, 
the  reader  again  meets  the  bright  little  lady  who  contributed  largely 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.  The  wager, 
the  story  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  her  husband,  is  con¬ 
cerning  a  young  man,  a  friend  of  theirs,  who  has  been  lately  disap¬ 
pointed  in  a  love  affair.  Queen  Tita  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  take 
him  a  long  time  to  get  over  the  blow ;  while  her  husband  con¬ 
fidently  asserts  that  he  will  marry  within  a  year.  Presently  he 
proposes  that  they  should  take  Charlie,  the  disappointed  young  man, 
on  a  journey  to  the  Black  Forest.  “  Shall  we  go  to  Hiiferschingen  ?  ” 
he  asks.  “  I  suppose  so.”  “  Franziska  is  a  pretty  girl.”  Franziskais 
the  niece  of  the  proprietor  of  the  “Goldenen  Bock”  at  Iliifer- 
schingen.  How  this  astute  remark  of  the  narrator’s  about  her  being 
a  pretty  girl  sets  Queen  Tita  thinking  and  plotting  against  the  in¬ 
terest  of  her  wager,  and  how  her  plots  are  gradually  carried  out, 
is  told  with  much  spirit  and  humour.  The  visit  to  Hiiferschingen 
gives  the  author  an  opportunity  for  turning  his  talent  in  describ¬ 
ing  scenery  to  good  account.  The  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  a 
certain  Dr.  Krumm,  to  whom  the  village  points  as  the 
probable  husband  of  Franziska,  fans  Charlie’s  growing  inclination 
for  her  by  the  means  of  jealousy,  and  induces  him  to  descend 
to  au  act  of  meanness  the  account  of  which  is  very  amusing.  He 
confides  his  love  to  the  ever-sympathizing  Queen  Tita,  and  under 
her  advice  prosecutes  his  suit  by  gentle  degrees.  Finally  he  asks 
if  Queen  Tita  will  find  out  for  him  whether  Franziska  will  accept 
a  ring  from  him.  “  I  think  if  I  were  you,”  she  replies,  “  I  would 
speak  to  her  myself,  but  very  gently.”  On  the  same  day  the  party 
go  out  on  a  fishing  picnic,  where  Charlie  and  Franziska  are  left  alone 
for  so  long  that  in  their  absence  a  chub  of  four  pounds  is  caught  by 
Queen  Tita  and  her  husband : — 

We  went  back  by  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  and  we  found  both  Franziska 
and  her  companion  seated  on  the  bank  at  the  precise  spot  where  we  had  left 
them.  They  said  it  was  the  best  place  for  the  picnic.  They  asked  for  the 
hamper  in  a  business-like  way.  They  pretended  they  had  searched  the  shores 
of  the  lake  for  miles. 

And  while  Tita  and  Franziska  are  unpacking  the  things,  and  laying  the 
white  cloth  smoothly  on  the  grass,  and  pulling  out  the  bottles  for  Charlie  to 
cool  in  the  lake,  I  observe  that  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  rather  endea¬ 
vours  to  keep  her  left  hand  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  paltry  piece  of  deception. 
Are  we  moles,  and  blinder  than  moles,  that  we  should  continually  be  made 
the  dupes  of  these  women  ?  I  say  to  her, 

“  Franziska,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  left  hand  ?  ” 

“  Leave  Franziska’s  left  hand  alone,”  says  Tita,  severely. 

“  My  dear,”  I  reply,  humbly,  “  I  am  afraid  Franziska  has  hurt  her  left 
hand.” 

At  this  moment  Charlie,  having  stuck  the  bottles  among  the  reeds,  comes 
back,  and  hearing  our  talk,  he  says,  in  a  loud  and  audacious  way, 

“  Oh  !  do  you  mean  the  ring  ?  It  is  a  pretty  little  thing  I  had  about  me, 
and  Franziska  has  been  good  enough  to  accept  it.  You  can  show  it  to  them, 
Franziska.” 

Of  course  he  had  it  about  him.  Young  men  always  do  carry  a  stock  of 
ruby  rings  with  them  when  they  go  fishing,  to  put  in  the  noses  of  the  fish. 
I  have  observed  it  frequently. 
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It  is  bat  fair  that,  after  taking-  so  much  trouble  as  she  does  to 
bring  Charlie  and  Franziska  together,  Queen  Tita  should  after  all 
win"  her  wager  by  the  marriage  taking  place  just  outside  the 

^QueenTita  still  appears  in  the  other  three  stories  of  the  book. 

A  “  Fight  for  a  Wife  ”  is  perhaps  the  brightest  and  liveliest  ot 
the  colfection.  Its  motive  is  so  original  fhat  we  forbear  to  throw 
anv  li"ht  upon  it.  The  contrasts  of  character  are  cleverly 
managed.  The  stout,  middle-aged  Mr.  Humphreys,  genial  and 
comfortable,  yet  practising  manoeuvres  which  would  honour 
Machiavelli  in  order  to  outwit  his  romantic  rival,  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  creation.  The  “True  Legend  of  a  Billiard  Club”  audits 
sequel  are  both  full  of  fun,  and  told  with  that  clearness  ol  style 
which  has  given  a  charm  to  all  Mr.  Black’s  work.  In  them  tue 
plots  of  a  set  of  husbands  wdio  start  a  billiard  club,  and  the 
counterplots  of  their  wives,  who  resolve  that  the  club  shall  be 
quashed,  are  recounted  -with  a  life-like  air.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  this  collection  of  stories  except 
by  Ion"  extracts ;  and  it  is  better  that  readers  should  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  in  their  proper  place.  The  attraction  ol  the 
book,  save  in  the  case  of  its  opening  story,  is  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  completeness  and  artistic  proportions;  so  that 
any  part  of  it  separated  from  the  others  seems  to  lose  much  of  its 
■virtue.  Herein  lies  much  of  the  true  art  of  fiction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Black  may  repeat  his  adventure  in  the  line  of 
short  stories,  and  that  other  writers  of  like  calibre  may  be  induced 
to  follow  his  example. 

WHEELER’S  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.* 

THE  nature  of  this  work  by  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  requires  a 
preliminary  explanation.  The  volume  before  us  is  numbered 
HI  yet  it  is  intended  to  be  a  separate  work,  connected  with, 
but  independent  of,  the  volumes  which  have  preceded  it.  Iu 
1867  Mr.  Wheeler  published  his  first  volume,  which  treated  of  the 
Vedic  period  and  the  Maha-bharata.  Forty  pages  of  introduction 
sufficed  for  the  Vedic  period.  The  remainder  of  a  volume  of  more 
than  550  pages  was  devoted  to  a  full  analysis  of  the  great  epic. 
The  Vedas  were  in  course  of  publication,  both  in  text  and  transla¬ 
tion  ;  but,  although  the  whole  text  of  the  Maha-bharata  had  been 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  four  thick  quarto  volumes,  and  another 
edition  had  appeared  at  Bombay,  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
had  been  translated,  and  but  little  was  known  about  the  diversified 
contents  of  this  stupendous  work.  The  episode  of  the  Bhagavad- 
gita  had  found  an  early  translator  in  Wilkins,  the  story  of  Nala 
and  Damayanti  had  engaged  the  learning  of  Bopp  and  the  poetical 
powers  of  Milman,  some  few  shorter  passages  had  been  rendered 
into  English  by  AVilson,  and  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
sum  of  the  published  translations.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  no  Sanskrit  scholar.  He  accidentally  discovered, 
stowed  away  under  a  wrong  title,  on  the  shelves  ol  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  a  MS.  translation,  in  nine  volumes,  of  the  more 
important  portions  of  the  poem,  and  friendly  co-operation  filled  up 
the  blanks.  This  translation  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  the  translations  made  under  the  direction  of  \\  ilson  are  in 
England,  and  that  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Wheeler  was  made  by 
Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  a  scholar  who  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Warren  Hastings,  and  who,  after  returning  home,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  supporters  of  Richard  Brothers  the  prophet,  this 
translation  Mr.  Wheeler  has  abstracted  and  condensed,  and  his 
first  volume  presents  an  epitome  of  all  those  parts  of  the  poem 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  history  of  ancient  India.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  complete  translation  of  the  poem  is  not  to  be  expected, 
perhaps  not  even  to  be  desired,  and  this  abstract  of  Mr.  W  heeler's 
satisfied  the  critical,  not  to  say  fastidious,  judgment  of  the  late 
Professor  Goldstucker,  than  whom  no  more  competent  judge  could 
be  found. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  second  volume  consisted  of  a  similar  analysis  of  the 
other  great  epic,  theRamayana,  or  rather  of  the  different  poems  which 
embody  the  legend  of  Rama.  The  original  Iiamayana  of  \  ahniki 
was  translated  in  great  part  early  in  the  present  century  by  Carey 
and  Marshman,  and  this  translation  has  formed  the  groundwork  of 
Mr.  Wheeler’s  volume.  The  “  remainder  is  given  in  brief  outline 
from  the  Bengali  version,”  a  work  of  high  repute  by  Tulasi  _I)as, 
and  considerable  additions  have  been  made  from  the  Adhyatma 
Ramayana,  a  sort  of  spiritualized  version,  in  Sanskrit,  attributed 
to  Vyasa,  the  Vedic  sage,  but  evidently  a  modern  work.  This 
epitome  occupies  400  pages  of  the  volume,  and  200  pages  more  are 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Manu  and  other  authorities  upon  the  old 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  These  two  bulky  volumes 
then  are  prolegomena  or  materials  for  history  rather  than  history 
itself,  and.  the  author,  feeling  the  force  of  friendly  criticism,  has  in 
the  third  volume  sifted  out  from  them  all  that  he  considers  of  his¬ 
torical  value.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  main  object  throughout  has  been  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  lover  of  literature  who  delights  to  follow  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  fancy  in  its  manifold  varieties  will  find  much 
to  interest  him  in  the  analyses  of  the  original  works ;  while  the 
more  practical  man  who  looks  only  to  results,  who  wishes  merely  to 
ascertain  the  influences  operating  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Eastern 
world  in  ancient  days,  may  content  himself  with  the  incidents 
which  have  been  gathered  and  published  in  the  third  volume. 
The  three  volumes  may  then,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
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reader,  be  treated  as  one  or  as  two  distinct  works.  _  We  now  dis¬ 
miss  the  earlier  volumes  and  proceed  to  the  one  just  published, 
which  is  the  immediate  object  of  our  notice. 

Of  ancient  Hindu  history  strictly  speaking  there  is  none.  No 
people  of  such  high  culture  and  literary  taste  has  ever  been  so  sig¬ 
nally  deficient  in  the  historical  sense.  One  Sanskrit  work,  and  one 
only,  approaches  to  the  semblance  of  a  history,  and  that  is  at  best  a 
mere  chronicle  in  verse.  All  else  &  a  mass  of  story  and  legend  in- 
termino-led  with  the  most  bewildering  and  monstrous  fables,  and 
accompanied  by  a  chronology  dealing  with  such  vast  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  periods  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  rectification  or 
reconciliation.  For  the  earliest  period  of  Hindu  history  there  is 
nothing  extant  but  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  such  information  as  they 
contain  has  to  be  obtained  by  deduction  and  inference.  Tlieii 
silence  also  upon  many  points  is  very  significant,  and  in  comparing 
the  Vedic  Hindus  with  their  descendants  it  is  often  more  easy  to 
arrive  at  negative  than  positive  conclusions.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
siys,  the  Vedic  Hindus  “  had  neither  temples,  idols,  nor  rigid  caste 
distinctions.  They  worshipped  their  deities  as  living  existences ; 
and  they  apparently  offered  up  their  own  sacrifices  and  invoca¬ 
tions,  and  performed  their  own  domestic  rites  without  the  aid  of 
anv  caste  of  priests  whatever.”  This  part  ot  the  work  is  neces¬ 
sarily  biief.  The  author  next  proceeds  to  reduce  the  leading  facts  of  the 
two  epic  poems  into  an  intelligible  narrative  of  very  moderate  extent  . 
Two  matters  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  particularly  worthy  of 
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notice.  One  is  the  inferior 
superior  rank  and  power  of 


status  of  the  Brahmans  and  the 
the  warrior  caste.  This  comes  out 
distinctly,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Brahmans  in  later 
days  to  conceal  all  the  records  of  their  own  inferiority.  Ihe 
other  is  the  notices  of  the  native  populations  with  which  the 
Aryans  came  into  contact  in  their  progress  southwards.  These 
were  numerous,  and  known  by  many  names,  and  although  re¬ 
searches  make  it  from  year  to  year  more  evident  that  these  races 
had  attained  some  degree  of  civilization,  and  that  their  invaders 
had  much  to  learn  from  them,  they  are  generally  depicted  as 
barbarians,  giants,  hobgoblins,  and  the  like.  One  numerous  people, 
whose  name  of  Nagas,'  or  serpent-worshippers,  suggests  at  first  a 
degraded  position,  was  to  all  appearances  a  civilized  people,  living 
under  an  organized  government,  and  it  extorted  some  amount 
of  consideration  even  from  the  invaders.  It  was  famous  for 
its  beautiful  women  and  great  treasures.  Its  kingdom  was  in 
the  Deklian,  and  its  capital  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Nagpore.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  work  on  “  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship  ”  has  lately  brought  the  subject  into  notice, 
and  it  deserves  further  investigation.  It  would  seem  to  have  a 
phallic  character.  Barren  women  endeavour  to  propitiate  the 
serpent.  The  reptile  is  also  represented  as  the  guardian  of  hidden 
treasure,  and  as  having  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future  greatness  of 
infants.  Heroes  and  kings  are  often  said  to  have  been  guarded  in 
infancy  by  serpents. 

After  tracing  the  steps  and  means  by  which  the  Brahmans 
obtained  their  ascendency  over  the  other  castes,  the  author  closes 
his  retrospect  of  Brahmanic  India  with  a  particular  notice .  of  the 
rite  of  sati,  or  burning  of  widows.  No  trace  of  this  practice  has 
been  found  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  great  epics,  or  in  Manu.  The 
earliest  record  of  it  is  that  made  by  the  historians  of  Alexander's 
expedition  to  India  in  the  fourth  century  n.C.  A  fair  inference 
may  hence  be  drawn  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  old  Hindu 
writings.  Mr.  Wheeler,  like  others  before  him,  compares  sati 
with  the  practice  of  the  Scythians  in  sacrificing  a  living  woman 
at  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was a  Scythian  usage  modified  by  Aryan  culture.”  There  is 
no  denving  the  points  'of  similarity,  but  one  difficulty  has  been 
overlooked.  If  the  practice  is  identical  in  origin  with  that  of 
the  Scythians,  and  was  carried  into  India  by  the  Aryans  at 
the  time  of  their  immigration,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  some  mention  or  hints  of  so  remarkable  a  rite  in  their 
earliest  writings.  Had  we  not  the  record  of  Strabo  and  others, 
the  origin  of  it  might  have  been  attributed  to  that  Scythic  irrup¬ 
tion  which  happened  some  two  or  three  centuries  later.  But  as 
the  matter  now  stands  the  question  arises,  if  the  rite  had  a 
Scythic  origin,  when  and  from  whence  did  the  Aryans  acquire  it  ? 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  and  shows  how  Brahmanism  sank  under  the  preaching 
and  influence  of  this  new  apostle,  who  came  upon  the  scene  some 
five  or  six  centuries  B.c.  The  whole  of  this  chapter  shows  not 
only  a  careful  study  of  books,  but  a  close  and  intelligent  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  working  of  the  rival  systems  in  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  field  of  service  has  been  varied ;  he  has  seen  the  Brah¬ 
manism  of  India  and  the  Buddhism  of  Burma  in  full  operation, 
and  he  has  scrutinized  them  with  a  careful  and  observant  eye. 
His  contrast  of  the  two  religions  is  very  graphic,  and  deserves 
quotation : — 

The  revolt  of  Buddhism  against  Brahmanism  is  only  to  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  results  of  both  systems.  The  India  of  the 
present  day  presents  many  of  the  characteristics  which  must  have  distin¬ 
guished  ancient  India  prior  to  the  advent  of  Gotama  Buddha.  It  is  a  land 
of  deities,  temples,  and  priests,  which  inspire  a  melancholy  bordering  on 
despair.  The  whole  Indian  continent  is  dotted  with  little  sanctuaries  which 
appear  like  the  sepulchres  of  defunct  gods,  whose  grotesque  and  distorted 
effigies  are  to  be  seen  within  ;  and  fathers  and  mothers  bow  down  to  these 
idols,  praise  them,  propitiate  them  with  gifts  and  offerings,  and  invoke  them 
for  help  and  prosperity.  Again  there  are  temples  of  more  colossal  dimen¬ 
sions,  with  pyramidal  towers  or  cone-shaped  domes  covered  with  sculptures, 
and  surrounded  by  walls,  courtyards,  and  roofed  passages.  But  all  are  of 
the  same  sepulchral  character. "  Some  are  the  receptacles  of  archaic  gods, 
who  are  arrayed  in  jewels  and  tinsel  ;  but  even  these  deities  are  little  better 
than  gaudy  mummies  of  a  primeval  age.  The  women  alone  seem  to  be 
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fervent  worshippers,  for  the  men  have  begun  to  groan  beneath  the  oppression 
of  idolatry  and  Brahmanism.  Indeed  the  rapacity  of  the  temple  priests  is 
unbounded,  whilst  their  culture  is  beneath  contempt.  They  celebrate  their 
temple  festivals  like  children  playing  with  dolls.  They  carry  the  gods  in 
procession,  or  induce  the  gaping  crowd  to  drag  them  along  in  huge  idol 
cars  ;  but  they  cannot  evoke  those  joyous  outpourings  of  adoration  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers. 
Yet  the  Hindus  are  essentially  a  religious  people.  They  tell  their  beads  and 
recite  their  prayers.  The  poor  are  always  ready  with  their  simple  offerings 
to  the  gods  and  their  gifts  to  the  priests.  The  rich  will  exhaust  their 
means  in  constructing  temples,  tanks,  wells,  resting  places  for  travellers, 
and  bathing  steps  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  or  in  feasting  a  crowd  of  mendi¬ 
cant  Brahmans,  and  presenting  them  with  clothes  ancl  money.  But  their 
religious  life,  so  far  as  it  tinds  expression,  is  one  of  inflated  ostentation, 
accompanied  by  a  settled  gloom.  .  .  By  the  favour  of  the  gods  they  may  hope 
to  attain  heaven  ;  but  by  the  anger  of  the  gods  they  may  be  condemned  to 
the  torments  of  hell. 

But  Buddhism  has  exercised  a  very  different  influence  on  its  millions  of 
followers.  It  is  a  religion  not  of  fear  and  sorrow,  but  of  hope  and  joy.  It 
is  a  creed  which  turns  on  the  dogma  of  metempsychosis  in  its  simplest  form  ; 
that  goodness  in  this  life  will  ensure  happiness  in  the  next  life.  It  is  thus  a 
faith  without  gods,  without  priests,  properly  so-called,  and  without  sacri¬ 
fices,  penances,  or  supplications  to  deity.  Yet  its  votaries  are  joyous  and 
light-hearted,  and  generally  good  and  benevolent.  Their  pagodas  are  airy 
structures  without  an  element  of  melancholy  or  gloom.  Their  worship  is 
an  expression  of  reverential  devotion  towards  their  great  apostle,  whose 
career  on  earth  was  one  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  human  race 
from  the  miseries  of  existence. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander,  and  the  notices  of  India  by  Greek 
and  lloman  writers,  make  an  interesting  chapter.  All  matters  of 
interest  recorded  by  Arrian,  Strabo,  Megasthenes,  Quintus  Curtius, 
and  others  have  been  diligently  collected  and  woven  into  a  nar¬ 
rative.  This  has  never  been  so  completely  done  before,  and  the 
epitome  will  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  want  either  the 
power  or  the  time  to  consult  the  original  authors. 

After  the  return  of  Alexander  Buddhism  reigned  triumphant  in 
India  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  Then  came  the  Brahmanical  revival,  when 
Brahmanism  reappeared  in  a  modified  form.  It  overpowered  the 
rival  creed  which  had  been  so  long  dominant,  and  has  remained 
supreme  until  the  present  day.  The  Buddhist  chronicles,  though 
far  superior  in  veracity  and  simplicity  to  the  Brahmanical  writings, 
afford  but  poor  materials  for  history.  The  religious  edicts  of 
King  Priyadarsi,  which  are  found  engraven  upon  rocks  in  various 
places  from  Afghanistan  to  Ceylon,  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  state  of  religion  at  the  period  of  his  reign  some  two  or 
three  centuries  b.c.  But  the  chief  light  is  obtained  from  without, 
and  the  Chinese  travellers  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries  after 
Christ  have  left  on  record  a  mass  of  information  as  valuable  and 
interesting,  and  more  precise,  than  that  recorded  by  the  historians 
of  Alexander.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  made  good  use  of  these  materials, 
and  has  been  able  to  draw  from  them  a  fair  description  of  India  as 
it  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  upon  the  Raj¬ 
poots,  the  descendants  of  the  Kshatriyas,  “  the  noblest  and  proud¬ 
est  race  in  India.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews  there  are 
perhaps  no  living  people  of  higher  antiquity  or  purer  descent. 
They  form  a  military  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  type.  They  are 
brave  and  chivalrous,  keenly  sensitive  of  an  affront,  and  especially 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  wives.”  “  They  are  the  links  be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  modern  India,”  and,  “  but  for  the  paramount 
power  of  the  British  Government,  would  still  carry  on  bloody 
feuds  for  generations,  or  engage  in  deadly  wars  which  would  end 
only  in  extermination.”  The  history  of  the  Rajpoots  is  drawn 
from  the  great  work  of  Tod,  now  become  very  scarce  and  expensive. 
It  is  full  of  romance,  of  courage,  of  aristocratic  pride  and  self- 
devotion  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  a  thrill  of  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  noble  chivalric  qualities  of  this  proud  race.  Mr. 
Wheeler  fancies  he  has  discovered  some  similarity  between  the 
institutions  of  the  Rajpoots  and  those  of  the  Burmese.  It  may  be, 
as  he  says,  that  “  the  usages  and  ideas  of  the  sovereigns  of  Burma 
are  in  general  accordance  with  these  of  the  ancient  Kshatriyas,” 
but  the  points  of  resemblance  he  has  cited  are  but  few,  and  are 
far  from  being  close  or  convincing.  Pride  of  ancestry  and  race 
carried  the  Rajpoots  through  many  a  danger  in  ancient  days,  and 
whenever  they  were  overpowered  by  irresistible  force  they  fell 
with  honour.  But  this  same  pride,  however  valuable  for  a  time, 
has  in  the  long  run  worked  to  their  disadvantage.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  blood  has  not  been 
kept  so  free  from  admixture  as  is  asserted,  but  the  general  practice 
has  certainly  been  to  prevent  intermarriages  with  other  tribes.  So 
the  Rajpoots  have  “  spent  their  own  vigour  without  renewing  it 
from  other  sources,”  and  the  race  has  deteriorated  in  consequence 
of  its  purity. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  brings  us  to  modern  times.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  connexion  with  India, 
and  will  have  a  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of  many.  We  know  of 
no  work  where  this  subject  has  been  so  fully  and  so  completely 
treated.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  enterprise  and  daring  of  the 
early  Portuguese  mariners  who  pushed  their  way  round  the  Cape, 
and  steered  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  coasts  of 
Malabar.  Their  great  Viceroy,  Albuquerque,  was  a  soldier- 
statesman,  grand  in  conception,  vigorous  in '  execution,  but  the 
powers  at  the  command  of  his  nation  were  unequal  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  designs.  A  rising  and  more  vigorous  people 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  their  field  of  triumph,  but  their  settle¬ 
ment  of  Goa  still  attests  the  magnificence  of  Portuguese  rule  in 
Malabar. 

We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book,  It  treats  the  early 
history  of  India  in  a  way  never  before  attempted,  and  it  brings  for 


the  first  time  much  original  matter  within  the  reach  of  the 
English  reader.  The  style  is  generally  clear  and  picturesque,  and 
it  is  especially  to  be  commended  for  its  sparing  use  of  Oriental 
words,  the  employment  of  which  lightens  the  labour  of  the  writer, 
but  brings  perplexity  and  trouble  to  the  reader.  Some  technical 
terms  there  are  which  must  of  necessity  be  used,  words  for  which 
European  languages  afford  no  equivalents ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  writer  to  limit  the  number  and  restrict  the  use  of  them  as 
much  as  possible.  We  have  so  far  expressed  our  approval  of  the 
book  before  us,  but  we  think  there  are  one  or  two  points 
upon  which  we  may  find  fault  without  being  censorious.  Mr. 
Wheeler  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Hindu  drama,  and  enters 
into  a  full  analysis  of  several  of  the  plays.  In  former  articles 
we  have  shown  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  these 
dramas,  and  such  an  analysis  as  Mr.  Wheeler  has  given  would 
be  quite  in  place  in  a  history  of  literature.  But  the  history,  or 
rather  his  illustrations  of  history,  which  the  plays  afford  are  but 
few,  and  might  be  compressed  into  a  page  or  two.  Here  we 
think  the  book  redundant ;  in  another  respect  it  seems  deficient. 
With  the  exception  of  the  inscriptions  of  Priyadarsi,  no  use  has 
been  made  of  the  many  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered 
and  translated,  nor  of  the  varied  and  extensive  series  of  coins. 
Mr.  Wheeler  contemns  these  matters ;  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  “  ghosts  of  ancient  Hindu  sovereigns  summoned  upon  the  stage 
of  history  as  bloodless  spectres  of  the  past.”  “  Future  discoveries,” 
he  thinks,  “  may  breathe  a  new  life  into  these  dry  bones  of  history, 
but  until  then  the  dynasties  of  Indian  kings  are  of  little 
more  moment  than  the  half-forgotten  lists  of  old  Egyptian 
Pharaohs.”  A  comparison  of  these  inscriptions  and  coins  is  a 
work  requiring  much  knowledge  and  critical  judgment,  and  the 
results  might  not  at  first  be  very  interesting  or  even  readable  except 
to  those  specially  interested.  But  dry  bones  or  even  less  tangible 
remains  are  not  to  be  despised.  We  have  learnt  something  of  the 
Saurians  and  Megatheridte,  though  we  possess  nothing  of  them 
but  the  driest  of  bones,  and  a  diligent  and  patient  investigation  of 
coins  and  inscriptions  may  evoke  life  out  of  these  driest  of  records.- 
They  are  almost  the  only  trustworthy  remains  of  a  long  period  in 
the  life  of  India,  and  such  evidence  as  they  afford  ought  to 
be  eagerly  sought  for  and  turned  to  account.  Were  they  the 
mere  lists  that  Mr.  Wheeler  despises,  they  would  still  have  their 
value,  but  many  of  them  bear  dates,  and  many  describe  the 
countries  over  which  the  monarch  ruled  and  the  kings  and 
countries  which  he  conquered.  Granted  that  the  inscriptions  are 
boastful,  and  greatly  exaggerate  the  power  and  dominion  of  their 
authors,  still  they  at  least  show  us  that  dynasties  were  constantly 
rising  and  falling  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  that  no  universal 
monarch  was  known.  The  grants  of  land  engraven  on  copper,  of 
which  numbers  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  do 
something  more  than  record  the  names  of  the  royal  grantors.  .Vs 
they  were  generally  made  for  religious  purposes,  they  throw  light 
upon  the  state  of  religion.  They  confer  certain  privileges  and 
impose  certain  limitations  on  the  grantees,  so  we  learn  something 
about  the  rights  of  property  and  also  of  the  responsibilities  of  land¬ 
holders,  such  as  the  prevention  of  forced  labour,  and  the  arrest  of 
vagabonds  and  cheats.  In  fact  a  careful  investigator  might  pick 
much  curious  matter  out  of  them.  Mr.  Wheeler  intends  in  a 
future  volume  to  give  some  account  of  the  Hindu  dynasties  of  the 
South  from  native  records,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  com¬ 
piling  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  last  and  most  splendid  of 
them  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Mackenzie  collection  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  published  by  Wilson  in  the  “  Asiatic  Researches.”  This 
dynasty  is  generally  called  from  its  capital  the  dynasty  of  Yija- 
yanagar,  Mr.  Wheeler  prefers  calling  it  the  Narsinga  dynasty  ; 
why  we  know  not,  because  Narsinga  was  neither  its  founder  nor 
the  greatest  of  its  kings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will 
extend  his  researches  further,  and  complete  his  work  by  com¬ 
paring  other  native  records  with  extant  inscriptions,  and  especially 
by  availing  himself  of  such  books  as  Prinsep’s  Antiquities  and  such 
monographs  as  Mr.  Sterling’s  Essay  on  Orissa. 


MUSGRAVE’S  STUDIES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

IT  has  lately  been  asked  whether  a  critic  is  bound  to  read 
through  all  the  books  which  he  reviews.  One  answer  would 
be  that  he  need  not  read  them,  if  he  frankly  confesses  the  fact. 
His  judgment  must  then  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth;  and  if  the 
author  thinks  himself  unjustly  treated,  he  is  at  least  not  deceived. 
We  shall  therefore  state  at  once  that  we  have  not  read  through 
Mr.  Musgrave’s  book.  We  may  add  that  we  should  hardly  have 
though  it  worth  while  to  review  the  book  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Musgrave  is  Governor  of  South  Australia.  As  he  is  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  that  the  colonists  should  know 
what  is  the  value  of  their  Governor’s  economical  views.  If  thero 
should  be  a  currency  question  in  that  part  of  the  world,  those 
views  may  be  of  some  importance ;  and  we  fear  that  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  be  on  the  wrong  side.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Musgrave  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
men  and  things,  and  still  can  write  and  publish  such  stuff  as  we  are 
about  to  describees  in  itself  remarkable.  When  a  young  gentleman 
at  college  finds  himself  wholly  unable  to  understand  the  proof  of 
the  fifth  proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  he  takes  his 
difficulties  to  his  tutors,  and  if  they  cannot  make  him  under¬ 
stand  it,  he  is  modest  enough  to  admit  the  fault  to 
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be  on  bis  side,  and  probably  gives  up  the  futile  attempt 
of  annexing  to  bis  name  the  magical  B.A.  But,  if  a  Governor  of 
a  colony  were  in  the  same  predicament,  be  would  apparently  write 
a  series  of  letters  denouncing  the  preposterous  notion  that  the 
ano-les  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal.  Be  would 
prefix  a  modest  preface,  expressing  bis  annoyance  at  finding  him¬ 
self  in  conflict  with  the  authority  of  Newton,  Laplace,  and  Professor 
Cavley;  though  perhaps  showing  a  little  touch  of  self-compla¬ 
cency  at  the  reflection  that  he  had  really  seen  through  the  fallacies 
which  imposed  upon  those  great  men.  Do  we  then,  it  may  be 
ashed,  place  the  truths  of  political  economy  on  the  same  level  with 
those  of  geometry?  Certainly  not.  We  hold  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  some  even  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  science.  The  body  of  doctrines  called  political 
economy  involves  certain  assumptions  which  do  not  accurately  re¬ 
present  concrete  facts,  and  which  in  some  cases  diverge  from.  them 
veiy  widely.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  point  out  how  far  this  initial 
error  vitiates  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  by  men  like 
Adam  Smith  or  Mill.  Or,  again,  some  of  the  doctrines  require 
modification,  as  has  been  lately  shown  in  the  admirable  trea- 
tise  of  Professor  Cairnes.  But  when  a  man  takes  the  simplest 
inferences  which  have  been  tested  over  and  over  again  by 
thinkers  of  extreme  acuteness  from  the  days  of  Adam  Smith 
to  our  own,  which  have  satisfied  an  indefinite  number  of  such  logi¬ 
cians,  who,  far  from  being  disposed  to  unanimity,  have  been  doing 
their  utmost  to  pick  holes  in  each  other’s  arguments,  and  then 
declares  that  these  inferences  are  transparently  and  absurdly  wrong, 
the  presumption  against  him  approaches  almost  to  certainty7.  Mr. 
Mus'i-rave  says  in  substance  that  Adam  Smith,  J ames  and  Joan 
Stuart  Mill,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  others  whom  he  notices,  be¬ 
sides  a  great  number  of  writers  whom  he  does  not  notice,  hav  e 
been  guilty  of  blunders  at  least  as  gross  as  those.  which 
would  have  caused  a  lad  to  be  plucked  for  his  little-go. 
Either  they  have  made  these  blunders  repeatedly,  and  all 
agree  in  them,  or  else  Mr.  Musgrave  has  himself  been  guilty 
of  equal  blunders  in  a  study  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  has 
taken  up  at  leisure  horns.  We  do  not  suppose  that  political 
economists  will  be  more  disturbed  by  this  announcement  than 
astronomers  by  the  news  that  somebody  persists  in  asserting  the 
earth  to  be  a  plain.  If  they  are,  the  perusal  of  the  first  three 
pages  of  the  book  will  be  enough  to  reassure  them.  However,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  to  justify  ourselves  for  not  having 
plodded  through  more  than  a  third  of  Mr.  Musgrave  s  book, 
we  will  select  a  few  specimens  of  his  criticisms.  We  de¬ 
spair  of  making  our  meaning  plain  to  a  gentleman  who 
evidently  requires  a  course  of  logic  rather  than  an  argument ; 
but  possibly  we  may  convince  him  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if,  before  he  published  anything  more,  he  would  go  to  some 
c  mpetent  person  in  private  and  confide  to  him  the  difficulties 
which  he  feels.  He  might  then  be  put  straight  without  loss  of 
reputation,  instead  of  publishing  to  all  the  world  the  fact  that  he 
is  quite  unable  to  understand  the  plainest  arguments  of  some  of 
the  most  lucid  of  English  writers. 

Mr.  Musgrave  informs  us  in  his  first  page  that  the  “  root  error  ” 
of  modern  economists  consists  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  gold  and 
silver  are  money  because  they  are  valuable,  and  do  not  become 
valuable  because  they  are  money.  Considering  that  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  all  schools  of  political  economists  have 
agreed  in  asserting  in  every  variety  of  phrase  that  gold  and  silver 
are  articles  of  commerce,  whose  value  is  determined  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  other  commodities,  that  Mr.  Mill  repeats  the 
statement  over  and  over  again,  and  works  it  into  an  elaborate 
theory,  we  are  rather  puzzled  to  imagine  in  what  the  supposed 
error  of  economists  consists.  Of  course  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  is  increased  by  their  utility  as  money ;  but  every  economist 
that  we  ever  read  has  asserted  that  they  have  an  independent 
value,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  other  uses  and  that 
their  quantity  is  limited.  But  before  we  get  to  the  bottom 
of  page  2  Mr.  Musgrave  makes  another  attack  on  economists. 
“  Because  gold  and  silver,”  he  says,  “  are  used  as  standards  of 
exchange,  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  nothing  more,  and  have  no 
value.”  So  these  foolish  economists  assume  that  gold  and  silver 
only  have  value  because  they  are  money,  and  that  because  they  are 
money  they  have  no  value.  Certainly  this  is  an  inconsistency 
which  it  is  strange  that  no  one  should  have  previously  noticed. 
But  what  can  Mi-.  Musgrave  mean  ?  Nobody  can .  taHc  absolutely 
without  meaning.  In  looking  again  we  see  that  his  last  remark  is 
intended  for  an  answer  to  Professor  Fawcett,  who  says — of  course 
in  an  elementary  treatise — that  we  are  not  to  “  identify  wealth  with 
monev,”  as  the  upholders  of ’the  mercantile  system  do.  Mr.  Musgrave, 
reading  this,  actually  supposes  that,  because  Professor  Fawcett 
denies  that  all  wealth  is  money,  he  denies  that  money  is  wealth. 
Nay,  Mr.  Musgrave  makes  this  answer  himself.  He  says  that -to 
deny  gold  and.  silver  to  be  part  of  wealth  is  as  absurd  as  to  say 
that  “  because  all  horses  are  not  mares,  therefore  mares  are  not 
lxuses.”  Of  course  it  is.  But  the  absurdity  is  not  Professor 
Fawcett’s,  but  Mr.  Musgrave’s  amazing  misconception  of  Professor 
Fawcett’s  meaning.  If  he  will  find  any  accepted  treatise  on  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy  in  which  it  is  denied  that  money  is  part  of 
wealth,  he  will  have  for  once  made  a  new  discovery.  He  is  really 
puzzling  over  the  plain  statement  that  wealth  in  this  form  is  useful 
onlj  as  a  means  of  circulating  other  wealth.  This  he  takes 
to  be  equivalent  to  denying  that  it  has  any  value.  If  a  man  were 
to  say  that  the  only  use  of  a  machine  was  to  transform  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  Mr.  Musgrave  would  suppose  him  to  assert  that  the  machine 
was  valueless. 


Passing  for  the  moment  a  remark  in  page  4,  we  come  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett  again  in  page  5.  The  Professor .  says  that  the 
“  capital  of  the  country  is  not  in  any  way  diminished  if  an  in¬ 
dividual  should  wantonly  destroy  so  much  wealth  instead  of  con¬ 
suming  it  unproductively  for  his  own  gratification  ”  ;  and  he  adds 
in  the°next  sentence  that  wealth  is  increased,  not  by  spending,  but 
by  saving.  Mr.  Musgrave  puts  these  sentences  into  italics  and 
wonders  at  their  inconsistency.  “  If,”  he .  says, .  “  it  does  no  harm 
to  destroy  instead  of  consuming,  a  fortiori  the  individual  may  as 
well  consume  *.  and  if  neither  course  diminishes  the  capital,.  it  is 
not  at  all  obvious  how  he  can  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  by  saving  a  perishable  commodity.”  This  sentence  is 
really  delicious.  What,  to  begin  with,  is  Mr.  Musgrave’s  notion  of 
an  argument  a  fortiori  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  fortior  has  the 
same  meaning  as  cequalis?  Anyhow,  his  logic  is  curious.  Professor 
Fawcett  says  in  substance,  It  makes  no  difference  to  anybody  but 
myself  whether  I  eat  a  quantity  of  corn  or  put  it  in  the  fire.  He 
adds  that  it  will  be  useful  if  I  “  save”  it;  that  is,  if,  instead  of 
eating  or  burning  it,  I  put  it  into  a  labourer  3  stomach  and 
thereby  produce  more  corn.  If,  answers  Mr.  Musgrave,  it 
does  no  harm  to  the  labourer  when  I  burn  the  corn,  instead 
of  eating  it,  it  can’t  do  him  any  good  to  put  it  into  his 
stomach.  This  is  made  out  apparently  by  two  reflections.  The 
first,  is  the  assumption  attributed  to  Professor  Fawcett  that  eating 
or  burning  the  corn  does  not  diminish  capital.  Perhaps  not,  but 
giving  corn  to  the  productive  labourer  increases  it,  or  every  word 
that  Professor  Fawcett  has  written  about  capital  must  be  wrong. 
The  second  is  the  ingenious  notion  that  saving  corn  cannot  be  of 
any  use,  because  it  "is  a  “perishable  commodity.”  There  is  no 
good  in  food,  that  is,  because  we  eat  it.  This  brilliant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  science  crops  up  at  intervals  throughout  Mr. 
Musgrave’s  essays,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  is  the  one  really 
interesting  thing  in  them.  For,  absurd  as  the  fallacy  seems,  it 
was  common  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  be  found  in  such 
writers  as  Mun  or  Sir  W.  Petty.  The  error  is  more  or  less  in¬ 
volved  in  some  statements  of  the  mercantile  theory ;  and  it  is 
really  pleasant  to  find  our  old  friend  turning  up  again  in  the 
colonies,  just  as  we  may  be  amused  by  hearing  an  archaic  phrase 
in  some  country  district  which  we  supposed  to  have  died 
out  with  Chaucer.  The  first  illusions  into  .  which  a  man 
blunders  who  sets  about  investigating  a  subject  for  himself 
are  naturally  the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  we  therefore  give 
Mr.  Musgrave  full  credit  for  having  invented  the. old  confusion  of 
ideas  over  again.  We  find  the  first  statement  of  it  in  pp.  3,  4  a 
very  precise  form.  Wealth  consists,  we  are  told,  partly  of  precious 
metals,  and  partly  of  an  unknown  amount  of  more  or  less  perishable 
commodities.  But  this  last  amount,  says  Mr.  Musgrave,  “  is 
slightly,  if  at  all,  augmented  at  any  time,  because  accumulation 
beyond  a  certain  limit  of  things  liable.to  decay  is  impossible,  and 
increasing  population  causes  consumption  of  the  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.”  It  might  be  a  good  practice  for  a  beginner  in  logic  to  draw 
out  the  fallacies  involved  in  this  ingenious  sentence.  The  quantity 
of  a  thing  in  the  world,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Musgrave, 
depends  upon  three  things ;  the  amount  actually  in  existence  at  a 
given  time,  the  rate  at  which  this  multiplies,  and  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  destroyed.  A  herring,  according  to  the  familiar  example, 
only  lives  for  a  year  (we  take  figures  at  random)  ;  in  that  year 
it  produces  a  million  eggs ;  if  all  these  eggs  came  to  maturity  and 
did  likewise,  the  world  would  be  unable  to  hold  all  the  herrings 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  though  herrings  would  not  last  as  long  as 
gold.  Indeed,  men  are  “  perishable  commodities,”  according  to 
most  moralists,  and  yet  men  increase  and  multiply.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  half  of  the  sentence  Mr.  Musgrave  of .  course  contradicts 
the  first.  The  amount  of  perishable  commodities  does,  it  appears, 
increase,  but  increasing  population  causes  it  to  be  consumed.  Of 
course  perishable  commodities  are  consumed,  or  what  would  be 
the  use  of  them  ?  Their  consumption  hardly  proves  their-  non¬ 
existence,  and  neither  does  it  prove  that  they  may  not  increase 
faster  than  the  population. 

We  are  really  ashamed  of  trying  to  explain  the  very  ABC  of 
political  economy,  or  rather  of  logic,  in  the  Saturday  Review , 
though  our  pupil  be  the  Governor  of  a  colony.  We  will  not 
offend  further ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  all  these  specimens  are 
taken  from  the  first  five  pages,  and  our  readers  must  take  our  word 
for  it  that  Mr.  Musgrave  goes  on  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into 
hopeless  bewilderment  as  he  reaches  more  difficult  questions ;  and 
that,  when  last  seen,  he  appeared  to  be  steering  straight  for  the 
good  old  doctrine  that  the  only  wealth  in  the  world  is  gold  and 
silver.  “Luxuries  and  wealth  which  is  not  money,  are,”  he  says, 
“  practically  synonymous.”  Now  luxuries  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  articles  which  we  could  do  without.  Therefore,  if  all  the 
meat,  drink,  clothes,  houses,  machines,  and  other,  commodities  in 
the  world  were  destroyed,  we  might  live  sufficiently  well  upon 
gold  and  silver.  This  is  the  last  news  from  Australia,  a  country 
in  which  the  ballad  of  Miss  Kilmansegg  is  not  likely  to  be 
popular. 


THE  MASKLEYXES.* 

WHEN  we  began  The  Maskleijnes  we  hoped  that  Mrs.  Cudlip 
had  taken  it  to  heart  at  last  to  amend  her  ways  and  reform 
her  style.  There  was  a  commendable  absence  of  slang  in  the 

*  The  Maskleynes.  A  Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mis.  Pender  Cudlip), 
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opening  pages,  and  less  vulgarity  than  is  usual  with  this  author, 
and  we  willingly  overlooked  the  odd  grammar,  incorrect  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  commonplace  characters,  for  the  sake  of  what  we  believed 
to  be  a  repentant  improvement  in  tone  and  treatment.  But  Mrs. 
Cudlip  soon  tires  of  the  narrow  way  of  literary  virtue  and  the 
stricter  rules  of  art,  and,  as  she  warms  to  her  work,  we  have  all 
her  old  characteristics  in  as  full  force  as  heretofore. 

Gertrude  Maskleyne,  heroine  the  first,  knows  that  “  it  would 
never  do  to  throw  up  the  sponge  before  these  active  adversaries  ”  ; 
and  Maud  Mohun,  heroine  the  second,  is  expressly  described  as 
“  not  only  a  flash  heroine,  who  could  make  a  great  sacrifice,  and 
then  make  a  brilliant  exit  among  fireworks ;  but  a  thorough 
woman,  who  was  capable  of  doing  the  sweetest,  most  unassuming 
work  in  the  world,  even  after  her  heart-strings  were  sorely  tried.” 
This  sweetest  and  most  unassuming  work  in  the  world  seems, 
by  Mrs.  Cudlip’s  account,  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  household 
accounts  correctly.  All  the  little  digression  on  domestic  economy 
made  by  Mrs.  Cudlip  in  favour  of  Maud  Mohun  is  very  funny. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  “  she  was  not  one  of  those  self-tormenting 
creatures  who  ‘  never  lock  up,’  and  who  have  hebdomadal  rows 
with  their  domestics  because  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  half  a 
glass  of  sherry  cannot  be  accounted  for  ” ;  but  that  “  she  had  a 
perfect  system  of  ‘  putting  away  things  ’  ” ;  which  was  very  nice  of 
her.  The  point  of  the  digression  is  in  the  following  passage, 
which  is  not  novel-writing : — 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  very  highly  of  the  women  who  do  small  things 
well,  and  who  keep  things  straight  in  their  own  households,  whatever  other 
claims  there  may  be  upon  their  time.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in 
America,  but  I  know  that  in  England  an  idea  obtains  that  the  household  of 
a  lady  who  pursues  literature  or  art  as  a  profession  is  going  to  perdition. 
My  own  experience  (I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  a  wide  one)  teaches  me 
that  there  are  no  better,  more  beautifully-ordered  homes  in  the  land.  But 
by  the  time  the  majority  believe  this,  the  Millennium  will  have  come. 

That  word  “  hebdomadal  ”  in  the  sentence  treating  of  Maud  Mohun’s 
system  of  housekeeping  reminds  us  to  give  a  passing  notice  to  Mrs. 
Cudlip’s  attempts  at  classic  and  stately  diction.  Side  by  side  with 
such  colloquialisms  as  feeling  “  stuffy,”  ability  “  to  tackle  ”  some¬ 
body,  and,  in  the  description  of  Guy’s  death-agonies  by  poison, 
“another  paroxysm  seized  him,  doubling  him  up,  turning  him 
livid,”  &c. — we  have  such  expressions  as  “  official  annunciation,” 
“  unconditionally  wretched,”  “  aesthetic  reasons,”  “  the  onus  of 
womanhood  ” ;  and  for  a  flourish  of  philology  we  are  informed  that 
“  the  gracious-looking  young  pair  were  entirely  sympatica  (sic),  as  the 
Italians  have  it ;  expressing  by  the  word  much  more  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  express  by  our  heavier  ‘  sympathy.’  ”  For  all  this  we  wish 
Mrs.  Cudlip  would  not  write  “  The  shape  of  her  hands  and  feet 
were  perfect  ” ;  and  “  a  greenish  bruize-like  fringe  ”  is  not  a  pretty 
way  of  expressing  a  colour,  unless  indeed  bruize  means  some  mys¬ 
terious  substance  unknown  to  us,  and  is  not  Cudlipian  for  bruise, 
as  by  the  context  it  seems  to  be.  If  it  is  a  word  of  honest  mean¬ 
ing,  we  wish  Mrs.  Cudlip  would  tell  us  what  it  is.  And  is  it  a 
very  tasteful  way  of  describing  a  woman’s  grief  to  say  that  “  she 
lay  down,  a  mass  of  misery  and  disordered  drapery,  on  the  floor  ”  ? 
It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  learn  that  when  Gertrude  got  up 
again,  and  had  “  bathed  her  tear-stained  face,”  she  also  “  re¬ 
arranged  her  dress,”  as  she  “  prepared  herself  to  go  down  to  the  hot 
early  dinner  which  custom  had  established  as  the  proper  thing  to 
eat  at  Albridge.” 

The  story  of  The  Mctskleynes  of  course  turns  on  love  of  the  kind 
in  favour  with  a  certain  school  of  modern  novelists ;  love  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  carnal  kind,  and  with  a  fine  bigamous  flavour  pervading  it. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  both  twice  married  ;  the  hero  is  in  love 
with  the  two  women  at  once,  the  heroine  in  love  with  the  man  who 
is  'not  her  first  husband  but  her  second.  In  addition  to  which, 
there  is  a  friend’s  secret  wife  who  passes  for  the  hero’s  mistress, 
and  on  account  of  whom  the  heroine,  being  of  that  foolish  sort 
who  cannot  trust,  but  can  only  perform  unnecessary  sacrifice, 
marries  a  man  she  physically  loathes  and  morally  despises,  as  the 
price  of  his  silence  on  what  is  merely  an  awkward-looking 
mystery.  Had  she  been  simply  content  to  trust  in  the  honour  of 
the  man  she  loved,  the  miseries  which  Gertrude  Maskleyne  brought 
on  herself  need  never  have  been  inflicted  on  a  patient  public.  She 
need  not  have  cast  herself  on  the  floor  in  a  mass  of  misery  and 
disordered  drapery ;  she  need  not  have  been  taken  up  on  the  charge 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband — for  which  there  was  no  more 
evidence  than  she  had  for  her  own  belief  that  a  pretty  young 
woman  and  her  child,  living  twenty  miles  off,  are  the  "mistress 
and  offspring  of  Sir  Edward;  and  Maud  Mohun,  Sir  Edward’s 
love  in  reserve,  need  not  have  been  put  in  the  rather  humiliating 
position  of  the  second  best,  to  be  chosen  only  when  the  first  best, 
Gertrude,  is  impossible.  As  this  circumstance  happens  twice  over, 
we  can  only  accept  in  amazement  the  presentation  of  a  character 
which  to  force  of  will,  sprightliness,  and  an  almost  aggressive 
vitality,  unites  such  marvellous  unselfishness  and  more  than 
feminine  humility. 

Everybody  in  the  book  loves  everybody  whom  he  or  she  should 
not ;  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  shaking  and  shuffling  before 
they  all  finally  range  into  their  right  places.  And  there  is  a  curious 
repetition  of  circumstances  throughout,  as  if  the  law  on  which  The 
Maskleynes  had  been  constructed — if  we  can  apply  a  term  signify¬ 
ing  purpose,  order,  design,  to  such  work  as  Mrs.  Cudlip’s — was  the 
law  of  duality.  Thus  Gertrude  engages  herself  to  her  cousin  Guy 
while  she  is  in  love  with  her  cousin  Sir  Edward — familiarly  called 
Ted/,  and  Sir  Edward  engages  himself  to  Maud  Mohun  while  he  is 
in  love  with  Gertrude ;  though  for  the  matter  of  that  he  is  in  love 
with  Maud  too,  and  would  like  to  marry  both  girls,  as  he  does  in 


due  time  and  under  the  modest  conditions  of  monogamy.  To 
balance  this,  Maud  is  in  love  with  Mr.  Marsham  and  Sir  Edward 
also  at  the  same  time,  and  would  have  engaged  herself  to  the 
former  had  not  the  latter  come  in  at  the  very  moment  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  delivery  of  the  fatal  letter.  Sir  Edward  loves 
Gertrude  when  she  is  another  man’s  •wife;  Maud  loves  Sir 
Edward  when  he  is  another  woman’s  husband.  Sir  Edward 
proposes  twice  to  Maud — once  when  Gertrude  has  married  Guy, 
which  offer  he  takes  back  as  soon  as  his  cousin’s  brutish  husband 
is  doubled  up  from  eating  poisoned  wheat,  and  once  again  when 
Gertrude  dies  and  leaves  him  free  to  regain  his  social  position, 
design  art  furniture,  and  make  fresh  love  to  Maud  Mohun.  The 
very  time  between  the  death  of  the  one  wife  and  the  bridal  of  the 
other  is  two  years  ;  which,  by  the  way,  seems  a  short  allowance 
for  the  change  Mrs.  Cudlip  intimates  was  wrought  in  her  second- 
best  heroine. 

Maud  is  twenty-one  when  the  story  opens,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  about  twenty-six  when  she  marries ;  but  a  single  woman 
at  twenty-six  is  scarcely  the  matronized  person  that  Miss  Mohun 
appears  when  Mrs.  Cudlip  presents  her,  like  the  description  of  a 
“  fashion  plate,”  in  the  “  black  velvet  bodice  and  tunic  trimmed 
with  very  deep  black  lace,  over  a  flounced  grey  silk  petticoat,” 
which  she  “  always  wore  when  she  was  writing  at  this  season  of 
the  year”;  adding,  to  complete  the  picture: — “  On  her  head  was 
fixed  a  little  arrangement  of  black  velvet  and  white  lace.  One  of 
the  little  caps  she  had  been  so  fond  of  in  the  days  of  her  girl¬ 
hood — in  the  days  when  she  had  so  soon  expected  to  be  a 
married  woman.”  Nor  can  we  quite  make  out  our  author's 
psychology  concerning  this  young  lady.  She  has  been 
all  this  time  of  Edward’s  marriage  and  widowerhood  “  longing  to 
love  again  ” — longing  “  to  find  some  man  to  whom  her  heart  could 
go  out  as  honestly  and  fervently  as  it  had  gone  out  to  the  man  who 
— had  not  cared  to  keep  it.”  “  In  spite  of  the  fervour  and  honesty 
of  the  longing,  she  had  failed,”  but  not  because  she  was  “  still 
hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  which  rather  odd  expres¬ 
sion  in  connexion  with  a  woman’s  love  Mrs.  Cudlip  explains  by 
saying  “  She  had  not  the  faintest  taint  of  inclination  left  in  her  to 
resume  the  old  love  relations  with  Edward  Maskleyne.”  Never¬ 
theless  she  is  in  love  with  “  Ted,”  as  she  has  always  been,  and 
when  Mrs.  Marsham  comes  to  the  front,  what  between  her  longing 
to  love,  and,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  disclaimer,  her  hankering  after 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  her  position  is  somewhat  peculiar.  We 
own  to  an  old-fashioned  liking  for  singleness  of  purpose  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  love  in  novels.  These  confused  feelings  and  spiritual 
Agapemones  are  not  to  our  taste.  We  do  not  question  the  polyga¬ 
mous  instincts  of  men,  but  we  would  rather  not  have  them  dilated 
on,  and  we  think  it  undesirable  to  depict  the  passionate  love  of 
young  wives  for  men  not  their  husbands,  and  of  young  women  for 
married  men.  In  conclusion,  we  leave  Mrs.  Cudlip  to  the  tendc 
mercies  of  her  own  sex — mothers — when  they  have  read  this  as  one 
of  her  reflections : — “  As  if  a  woman  could  find  comfort  and  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  loss  of  every  other  earthly  good  in  the  smiles  and 
g-abhle  of  a  baby !  ” 


WICKHAM’S  HORACE.* 

IT  might  be  urged — and  the  list  of  the  chief  editions  of  Horace, 
early  and  recent,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Wickham’s  introduc¬ 
tion  would  show  with  how  much  plausibility —  that  there  is  little 
need  of  a  fresh  commentary  on  Horace,  either  for  young  or  for 
old  readers.  And  yet  such  is  the  interest  which  scholars  of  every 
age  take  in  this  poet,  so  fruitful  is  every  fresh  perusal  of  the  odes, 
that  we  turn  with  unfailing  curiosity  to  every  new  edition  that 
is  issued,  and  rarely  fail  to  find  abundant  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Wickham’s  edition  represents  the  study  of  years;  the  cuttings 
which — 

apis  Matin® 

More  modoque — 

he  has  been  continually  making,  in  a  course  of  private  reading  and 
public  teaching,  from  the  great  works  of  such  predecessors  as 
Bentley,  Orelli,  and  a  score  of  lesser  lights ;  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  discriminative  faculty  which  enables  him  not  only  to 
detect  chaff’  amidst  wheat,  but  to  weigh  the  relative  values  of  past 
annotations  and  interpretations.  Seldom  have  we  discovered  more 
frequent  proofs  of  the  education  in  criticism  which  a  thorough  and 
prolonged  study  of  Horace  furnishes  than  in  Mr.  Wickham’s 
volume ;  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  its  success, 
on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  merits  in  point  of  tact,  judgment, 
and  sagacious  discrimination,  merits  which  are  shown  in  tracing 
the  connexion  of  passage  with  passage  in  individual  odes,  as  well 
as  in  detecting  the  relations  between  different  odes.  We  should 
be  loth  to  say  that  this  new  edition  at  all  stands  in  the  way  of 
anything  better,  for  Mr.  Munro’s  introduction  to  King’s  illustrated 
edition  discloses  a  rare  and  comparatively  unworked  vein  of 
Horatian  criticism ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  an  important  step  ri 
advance,  and  a  clear  gain  to  scholars,  young  and  old  alike,  to  those 
who  are  reading  for  their  examinations  as  well  as  to  those  wlo 
are  reading  for  their  pleasure.  For  the  former  class,  besides 
much  original  light  upon  their  author,  it  furnishes  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  data  for  deciding  which  interpretation  of  a  disputed  pasage 
to  accept,  and  which  to  reject — for  the  latter  it  will  be  found 

*  The  Works  of  Horace.  Vol.  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen  Seculare,  and 
Epodes.  With  a  Commentary  by  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Master  of  Wel¬ 
lington  College,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  1874. 
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all  the  more  palatable  because  its  editor  does  not  close  the  ques¬ 
tion  too  curtly  or  dogmatically,  but  leaves  it  open  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader’s  critical  faculty.  In  short,  Mr.  Wickham  s  Horace, 
if  it  is  finished  as  it  has  been  begun,  will  present  the  just  medium 
between  a  school  or  college  edition  and  an  edition  for  the  library. 

It  is  explanatory  enough' for  the  one  purpose,  and  it  is  erudite 
and  critical  enough  for  the  other;  and  both  aims  have  been 
achieved  without  verbiage  or  prolixity,  a  fact  worthy  of  chronicling 
in  days  when  the  disuse  of  Latin  notes  has  opened  the  door  to 
long-winded  English. 

One  of  Mr.  Wickham’s  conspicuous  qualifications  for  his  task  is 
the  consistency  with  which  he  prefers  to  retain  and  explain,  where 
it  is  possible,  the  manuscript  text  of  Horace  rather  than  to  indulge 
a  taste  for  ingenious  emendations.  Whilst  in  no  way  undervaluing 
the  clever  and  plausible  guesswork  of  Bentley,  from  which  an  in¬ 
sight  into  Horatian  difficulties  is  to  be  gained  even  where  the 
suggestion  is  too  speculative  to  be  followed,  and  while  speaking 
respectfully  of  great  names  in  the  same  line  of  criticism,  lie  wins 
our  confidence  by  his  resistance  to  conjectural  criticism,  where,  as 
mostly  in  Horace,  “  guessing  on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  necessary.”  For  example,  in  Ode  xxxi.  9-11  of  the  First 
Book  — 

Premant  Catena  falce,  quibus  dedit 

Fortuna  vitem,  dives  et  aureis 
Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina,  &c.  &c. — 

he  rejects,  as  smacking  of  an  emendator,  the  reading  of  ut  for  et 
in  the  second  line  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  and  in  the  lemma 
of  Porphyrion.  If  we  read  “  ut  ”  the  sense  will  be  an  ironical 
taunt  against  the  wine-grower  who  toils  that  others  may  drink,  and 
against  the  trader  who  risks  his  life  for  gold  cups  and  rare  wines. 
But  the  temptation  to  impart  this  irony  to  the  passage  is  just  what 
makes  the  emendation  suspicious.  In  like  manner  at  I.  xxxv. 
16  he  resists  the  strongly-backed,  and  at  first  sight  more  authorized, 
reading  of  “  serva  necessitas”  for  “saeva  necessitas,”  the  tcpanpt) 
avaymi  of  Homer,  as  owing  its  origin  to  a  gloss  and  to  an  endeavour 
to  illustrate  and  interpret  “  anteit.”  As  he  shows,  “  servi  ”  or 
“  ancilke  ”  would  “  follow  behind,”  whereas  “  doom  ”  goes  before 
fortune,  and  is  called  “  soeva  ”  or  “  fell  ”  to  express  the  stem  certi¬ 
tude  of  her  handiwork.  Again  in  I.  xxviii.  1 9  it  would  save  a 
world  of  trouble  to  adopt  the  reading  of  a  few  MSS. — “  laboras  ” 
— with  the  hiatus  not  filled  in,  instead  of  the  received  text, 

Quanta  laborabas  Cliarybdi ; 

yet  it  is  better,  as  Mr.  Wickham  does,  to  explain  than  to  emend  this 
curious  use  of  the  imperfect.  He  parallels  it  with  the  Greek  £p’ 
£7 TovitQ  (“  you  are  labouring  all  the  time  ”),  “  said  of  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  and  referring  to  the  time  when  the  discovery  was  made  ”  ; 
and  with  the  like  use  in  I.  xxxvii.  4,  “  Tempus  erat,”  “  this  was  the 
time,”  or  “  this  is  the  time,  as  we  thought  truly,”  the  tense  imply¬ 
ing  “  reference  to  some  past  thought,  though  the  relation  of  that 
thought  to  the  leading  statement  may  vary.”  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  that  he  adheres  to  manuscript  authority  almost  to  a  fault, 
as  for  instance  where  the  invariable  reading  of  MSS.  and  Scholia 
(II.  xiii.  14) — 

Navita  Bosphorum 
Pcenus  perhorrescit — 

endorses  an  irrelevancy  not  likely  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
Horace.  What  had  the  Carthaginian  sailor  to  do  with  the 
Bosphorus  P  Mr.  Wickham  is  unduly  scrupulous  about  adopting 
Lachmann’s  “  Thynus,”  which  would  set  the  passage  straight  for  the 
reader  by. connecting  the  Bithynian  mariner  with  the  first  diffi¬ 
culty  he  would  have  to  face.  That  he  has  no  faith  in  Orelli's 
mode  of  reconciling  the  authorized  reading  with  common  sense 
is  plain  from  his  quoting  Munro’s  “  reductio  ab  absurdum  ”  of  the 
argument  that  Pcenus  may  mean  Phoenician,  “  because  the  two 
words  are  etymologically  identical.”  So,  argues  the  late  Cam¬ 
bridge  Professor  of  Latin,  might  it  be  shown  that  “  Yankees  ”  may 
now  be  used  convertibly  with  “  English,”  of  which  the  former 
word  was  an  Indian  corruption.  There  is  perhaps  more  ground  for 
Mr.  Wickham's  hesitation  to  endorse  Munro’s  ingenious  conjecture 
“  Tu  vicles  uvarn,”  in  I.  xx.  9-10: — 

Caseubam  et  pralo  domitam  Caleno 
v  Tu  bibes  uvam — 

where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  accepting  “  I  must  leave  you  to 
drink”  as  the  sense  of  the  future,  because  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  sense  of  “  potabis  ”  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode.  Though  vidcs 
in  the  sense  of  “provide”  (compare  Terence,  Heaut.  iii.  1-48, 
“  Aliud  lenius  sodes  vide  ”)  is  extremely  plausible,  it  is  of  the  class  of 
brilliant  Bentleian  guesses,  of  which  a  matter  of  fact  editor  may 
naturally  be  suspicious.  When  our  editor  comes  in  contact  with 
the  great  guesser  himself,  he  is  often  content  simply  to  chronicle 
the  fact  and  the  point  of  the  proposed  alteration,  as  in  I.  vi.  18, 
where  “  Strictis  in  juvenes  unguibus  ”  is  Bentley's  emendation  of 
“  Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus.”  But  elsewhere  he  helps  the  reader 
to  steady  himself  in  the  adherence  to  authority,  as  when,  in  I.  vii. 
27,  he  vindicates  “  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro  ”  as  against  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.,  “Auspice  Teucri,”  and  Bentley's  still 
bolder  “  auspice  Phcebo.”  The  first  of  these  he  distrusts  because 
“  a  ispex  ”  in  the  sense  of  patron  or  adviser  with  a  genitive  of 
the  person  patronized  is  unlikely :  and  the  second  he  discards 
because  the  ground  of  Bentley’s  objection  to  the  slight  variation 
of  a  technical  phrase  (“  Auspice  Teucro  ”  for  “  Auspiciis  Teucri  ”) 
is  really  cut  from  under  him  by  parallels  which  show  this  to  have 
been  quite  in  Horace’s  manner.  Upon  the  phrase  “  ut  capitis 
minor,”  in  III.  v.  42,  which  is  a  poetical  form  of  “  capite  deminu- 


tus,”  he  brings  to  bear  a  number  of  instances  where  Horace  varies 
the  common  formula  in  such  a  way  as  “  at  once  to  recall  and  to 
avoid  a  technicality  which,  if  literally  reproduced,  would  be  harsh 
or  pedantic.”  In  disposing  of  such  puerile  attempts  at  eccentric 
interpretation  as  where,  in  I.  iv.  20,  “  Nee  regnavini  sortiere  tails  ” 
some  have  understood  tails  to  be,  i.q.  rolov ,  “  such  wine  as  this,” 
Air.  Wickham  is  rightly  and  laudably  summary,  and  he  will  ap¬ 
prove  himself  to  most  old-fashioned  readers  and  lovers  of  Horace 
as  much  by  his  tenacity  to  the  authorized  interpretation  as  well  as 
to  the  authorized  text. 

It  is  scarcely  a  less  recommendation  that,  with  all  this  conser¬ 
vatism  of  editorship,  Mr.  Wickham  combines  a  delicate  perception 
and  a  quick  eye  for  similitudes  and  contrasts  which  bespeak  the 
poetical  faculty.  In  the  ode  to  Fuscus  I.  xxii.  5-7 — 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  sestuosas, 

Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caueasum — 

the  translator,  Mr.  Hovenden,  to  whom  we  recently  directed 
attention,  detected  only  a  contrast  of  heat  or  cold — 

Whether  camped  on  burning  sands, 

Or  amid  Caucasian  snows — 

but  Mr.  Wickham  has  seen  that  the  application  of  the  epithet 
“  sestuosas  ”  to  the  boiling  surf  of  the  bay  rather  than  the  hot 
sandy  shore  points  to  a  yet  more  effective  contrast  of  dangers  and 
perils.  “  You  have  to  choose  between  a  furious  sea  if  you  don’t 
land,  and  savage  inhabitants  if  you  do.”  In  I.  xxxiv.  9-12,  where 
Horace  recognizes  “  a  first  cause  ”  in  the  thunder  amidst  a  clear 
sky,  and  owns  the  rolling  of  Jove’s  chariot  wheels — 

Quo  bruta  tellus  et  vaga  flumina, 

Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Tsenari 
Sedes  Atlanteusque  finis 
Concutitur — 

the  same  nice  perception  is  employed  in  showing  how  the  meaning 
and  idea  of  “  all  creation  ”  is  given  through  a  series  of  contrasts. 
“  Earth,  though  you  might  think  it  too  dull  and  still,  the  streams 
which  seem  as  if  they  moved  too  quick,  the  abysses  below,  the 
utmost  bounds  above,”  make  up  the  contrasted  elements  of 
universality.  There  is  also  a  good  bit  of  picturesque  criticism 
where,  upon  the  third  stanza  of  the  ode  to  Dellius  (II.  iii.) — 

Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 

Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
Kamis  ? — 

it  is  pointed  out  that  “  the  double  contrast  between  the  slighter 
poplar,  white  in  the  wind,  and  the  gloom  of  the  heavier  pine,  is 
indicated,  after  Horace's  manner,  by  one  epithet  with  each  pair  of 
substantives.”  Parallel  cases  occur  in  III.  xiii.  7,  and  IV.  iv.-io. 
Lastly,  as  a  proof  of  sound  appreciation  of  tbe  feeling  of  the 
original,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  editor’s  remarks  on  the  close 
of  the  Fifth  Ode  of  the  Fourth  Book,  where  Regulus’s  return  to  his 
vanquishers  and  his  death  is  likened,  in  point  of  calmness,  to  a 
lawyer  or  a  patron’s  “  rusticating  ”  holiday. 

Notice  [observes  Mr.  Wickham]  the  quiet  ending  of  the  poem,  the  con¬ 
ventional  epitliet,  raising  no  new  picture,  appealing  at  the  most  to  distant 
historical  associations,  feeding  not  so  much  the  mind  as  the  ear,  and  even 
that  with  a  certain  sameness  of  sound.  This  characteristic  of  Horace 
belongs  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  the  poetic  art  generally.  The  passion 
in  poetry  which  gives  pleasure  is  not  unbridled  passion,  but  passion  felt 
to  be  measured  and  controlled  by  mind.  This  is  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  pleasure  added  to  poetry-  by  the  recurrences  of  rhyme  and  metre. 

Had  we  space  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Wickham’s  commentary 
in  reference  to  vexed  passages,  we  should  like  to  speak  of  his 
discriminative  note  on  III.  iv.  9-10,  “  Altricis  extra  limen  Apu¬ 
lia;  ” ;  his  weighing  of  Bitter  and  Orelli’s  rival  interpretations  of 
the  adjective  in  the  line  III.  xix.  12,“  Tribus  aut  novem  Miscentur 
cyathis  pocula  commodis  ” ;  and  his  decision  of  the  puzzle  involved 
in  III.  xx.  7-8  : — 

Grande  certamen  tibi  prajda  cedat 
Major  an  illi. 

Comparing  this  last  with  Epode  v.  29,  “  Abacta  nulla  Veia  con- 
scientia,”  where  the  adjective  “  nulla  ”  stands  in  the  place  of  an 
adverb,  “  not  one  whit,”  our  editor  regards  “  major  ”  as  similarly 
adverbial  by  a  not  uncommon  confusion  of  language.  And  so  the 
sense  is  not  “  who  should  win  more  of  the  prey,”  but  “  who  should 
rather  win  the  prey,”  which  is  clearly  more  in  keeping-  with  the 
context. 

Mr.  Wickham  takes  just,  but  modest,  credit  to  himself  for  having, 
in  common  more  particularly  with  modern  editors,  been  led  by  love 
of  the  task  to  that  function  of  criticism  which  traces  in  the  several 
poems  “  the  sequence  and  proportion  of  the  thoughts.”  To  the 
real  enjoyment  of  such  an  author  as  Horace  there  can  hardly  be 
too  much  of  this  mode  of  approach,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
any  intelligent  reader  who  avails  himself  of  it,  and  bases  his  own 
study  of  Horace  upon  it,  will  be  led  to  distrust  all  that  commen¬ 
tators  have  striven  to  propound  about  inert  epithets,  needless 
digressions,  and  purposeless  amplifications.  The  more  often 
Horace  is  systematically  reperused,  the  clearer  will  appear  the 
cohesion  of  part  with  part,  of  stanza  with  stanza,  and  of  one  ode 
with  another.  Especially  pertinent  to  this  point  are  the  remarks 
of  the  editor  in  pp.  9-10  respecting  an  artistic  purpose  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  various  odes,  and  about  the  proofs  of  a 
conscious  arrangement,  and  a  conscious  arranger,  on  the  principle 
of  association  at  one  time  and  of  contrast  at  another.  For  the 
sake  of  these  hints  alone  Mr.  Wickham’s  edition  should  be  valua- 
able  to  the  poetical  student,  while  more  prosaic  persons  will 
find  its  excellent  “  apparatus  criticus,”  its  lucid  introductions,  its 
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conscientious  annotations,  and  its  sound  grammatical  appendices 
not  less  a  boon.  This  commentary  makes  no  pretensions  to  be 
brilliant,  but  it  is  eminently  safe,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
safety  and  security  are  purchased  by  any  sacrifice  of  poetical  insight. 
It  will  more  than  hold  its  own  with  Macleane  and  Yonge.  It 
will  be  a  most  useful  volume  beside  Orelli  or  Dillenburger.  W e 
ought  to  add  that  one  of  its  specialities  is  a  careful  collation  of 
the  valuable  MS.  belonging  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  by  a  very 
competent  and  accurate  scholar,  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Prichard,  of  New 
College. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

R.  BLANCHARD  JERROLD  has  undertaken  to  write  the 
life  of  Napoleon  III.*  upon  information  “  derived  from  State 
records,  unpublished  family  correspondence, and personaltestimony.” 
It  is  possible  that  as  he  goes  on  with  the  work  the  value  of  his  mate¬ 
rials  may  become  more  apparent ;  but  as  far  as  the  present  volumes 
are  concerned  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  throw  any  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  not  Mr.  Jerrold’s  fault. 
The  truth  is  that  Prince  Louis  had  as  a  young  man  taken  such 
pains  to  cultivate  public  attention  that  even  at  the  time  of 
his  election  as  President  his  antecedents  were  as  well  known  as 
any  part  of  the  recent  history  of  Europe,  and  since  then  they  have 
of  course  been  the  subject  of  persistent  and  assiduous  research  by 
writers  of  every  country  and  from  every  point  of  view.  In  deal¬ 
ing,  therefore,  with  the  first  part  of  his  task,  Mr.  Jerrold  has  not 
much  chance  of  being  original.  Still  it  is,  we  suppose,  necessary 
in  writing  a  life  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  the  biographer  of 
the  Emperor  may  fairly  plead  that,  if  he  has  nothing  fresh  to 
tell  us,  it  is  only  because  so  many  people  have  been  over  the 
same  ground  before  him.  He  has  at  any  rate  gathered 

np  all  he  can,  quotes  his  predecessors  at  liberal  length,  and 
is  occasionally  able  to  make  a  correction.  It  has  usually  been 
said  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  born  in  the  Tuileries,  but  Mr. 
Jerrold  is  able  to  state  that  his  hero  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  born  in 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Cerutti,  now  Rue  Lafitte,  which  belongs  to 
M.  Rothschild.  In  her  diary  Queen  Hortense  records  that  the 
official  visit  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  aggravated  her  nervous  state. 
“  He  generally,”  she  says,  “  wore  powder.  The  scent  of  it  was 
so  strong  that  when  he  came  near  me  to  congratulate  me  I  was 
nearly  suffocated.”  Louis,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  his  mother, 
written  from  London,  mentions  finding  himself  unexpectedly 
next  Talleyrand  in  a  drawing-room,  and  the  two  talked  together 
at  the  same  time  to  the  hostess,  each  affecting  not  to  know  the 
other.  Louis  was  so  feeble  as  an  infant  that  he  had,  according 
to  his  mother,  to  be  bathed  in  wine  and  wrapped  in  cotton¬ 
wool  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  This  physical  weakness  had 
its  effect  on  his  youthful  character,  which,  as  Madame  Cornu, 
his  playfellow  and  companion,  said,  “  wanted  granite.”  Mr.  Jerrold 
has  been  furnished  with  a  fragment  of  autobiography  written  by  the 
late  Emperor,  and  headed  “  Souvenirs  de  ma  vie  ” ;  but  he  does 
not  give  the  date  of  its  composition,  which  was  probably  during 
the  residence  at  Chislehurst.  “When,”  the  Emperor  begins, 
“  having  reached  a  certain  age,  one  looks  back  to  the  earliest  days 
of  childhood,  one  sees  only  isolated  scenes  that  have  struck  the 
imagination.”  His  first  remembrance  was  his  baptism  at  three 
years  old  in  the  chapel  of  Fontainebleau,  and  next  he  recalled 
the  Empress  Josephine  at  Malmaison  covering  him  with  caresses, 
and  flattering  his  vanity  by  repeating  his  clever  sayings.  His 
grandmother  spoilt  him  in  every  way,  while  his  mother  tried  to 
give  him  some  discipline.  One  fete  day,  when  asked  what  treat 
they  would  like,  his  brother  asked  for  a  watch,  but  Louis  begged 
to  be  allowed  “  d’aller  marcher  dans  la  crotte  avec  les  petits 
polissons.”  It  was  a  misery  to  have  to  be  always  going  to  town 
in  a  carriage,  and  his  delight  when,  in  1815,  his  tutor  took  him  for 
his  first  walk  on  the  boulevards  was  the  keenest  sensation  of 
happiness  he  could  recollect.  At  Malmaison  he  was  fond  of 
playing  at  and  with  the  soldiers.  His  uncle,  he  mentions,  used, 
when  he  or  his  brother  went  into  his  room,  to  take  him  hy  the 
head  with  two  hands,  and  set  him  on  the  table,  much  to  their 
mother’s  alarm.  This  morsel  of  autobiography  finishes  abruptly 
with  a  hasty  flight  at  night  from  the  Rue  Ctsrutti  to  an  attic  on 
the  boulevards  where  the  family  were  to  remain  hidden — a  change 
which,  in  his  childish  ignorance  of  its  significance,  pleased  Louis 
very  much.  The  Empress  Josephine  gave  him  the  pet  name  of  Oui- 
oui.  One  day  Louis  exclaimed,  “  How  I  love  beautiful  nature !  ” 
which  when  reported  at  Court  was  thought  remarkably  clever  by 
his  grandmother  and  her  ladies.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Jerrold 
for  another  important  historical  observation.  When  Louis  was 
taken  to  his  uncle  one  day  by  his  nurse,  Mme.  Bure,  the  Emperor 
looked  at  her  and  said,  “  The  young  rogue  has  a  very  pretty 
nurse.”  Where  history  is  silent  Mr.  J errold  is  ready  to  fill  up  the 
gap  in  his  own  way.  “  Queen  Victoria  in  her  Tour  in  the  High¬ 
lands  relates  how  delighted  she  was  when  her  husband  said  to  her 
that  people  live  their  own  lives  over  again  in  those  of  their 
children.  Prince  Eugene  possibly  made  remarks  akin  to  this 
when  he  strove  to  reanimate  his  sister’s  heart.”  It  is  obviously 
very  easy  to  spin  out  a  big  book  by  supplementing  history  with 
conjectural  possibilities.  Mr.  Jerrold  is  indignant  at  the  insinu¬ 
ation  that  at  Strasburg  Louis  Napoleon  travestied  his  uncle — 
“  So  little  did  he  think  of  imitating  the  appearance  of  his  uncle, 
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that  he  made  no  change  in  his  moustache  or  imperial  and  he 
elsewhere  quotes  the  description  of  an  admirer  who  found  the  chief 
resemblance  of  the  younger  Napoleon  to  the  elder  in  the  shape  of  the 
back  of  his  head,  a  sight  of  which,  he  says,  used  to  thrill  veterans 
of  the  old  Guard.  The  truth  is  that  Louis  Napoleon,  aware  of  his 
want  of  resemblance  either  to  his  uncle  or  any  of  the  family,  wore 
a  heavy  moustache  to  disguise  a  face  so  significantly  different. 
Mr.  Jerrold,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  quite  certain  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  Prince  Louis  did  not  look  like  a  weaver,  nor  did  he  “  cower.” 
But  the  evidence  at  the  trial  would  seem  rather  to  confirm  Mr. 
Kinglake’s  version.  It  is  known  that  Queen  Hortense  wrote  her 
Memoirs,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Mocquard,  and  some  parts  of 
them  have  been  published.  They  fill,  it  seems,  seven  or  eight 
compact  volumes,  and  it  has  been  determined,  no  doubt  discreetly, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  published  at  length.  While  the  Emperor 
was  alive  it  was  deemed  essential  that  his  mother,  in  spite  of 
notorious  scandals,  should  be  spoken  of  as  his  guardian  ancrel.  Mr. 
J  errold,  however,  would  seem  to  have  received  permission 
to  use  a  different  tone.  “Her  frailties,”  he  says,  “were  be¬ 
yond  question,  nor  does  she  deny  them  in  the  record  of 
her  life.  She  was  a  lover  and  seeker  of  pleasure  to  the  last. 
There  was  much  of  what  we  understand  as  the  Bohemian  in  her 
nature.  She  liked  expeditions  a  la  bonne  franquette.”  And  here 
we  have  no  doubt  the  origin  of  that  moral  taint  which,  fostered  by 
shameless  associates,  gave  to  the  Court  during  the  Second  Empire 
so  much  the  aspect  of  a  riotous  bivouac  of  gipsies,  making  the 
most  of  sudden  plunder,  with  every  now  and  then  an  uneasy  ear 
for  the  police.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Jerrold  is  very  happy 
in  the  original  matter  with  which  he  pieces  his  patchwork  toge¬ 
ther.  He  writes  in  a  flat,  lumpy,  pretentious  style  that  reminds 
one  very  much  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  regime  which  he 
celebrates.  The  second  volume  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
election  of  the  Prince  as  President. 

The  Harbour  Bar  *  is  an  innocent  story  of  humble  life  in  a  fishing 
village  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland — Banffshire  or 
Aberdeenshire.  It  is  prettily  told,  and  written  in  a  simple  un¬ 
obtrusive  style.  There  is  promise,  too,  in  the  description  of  the 
great  storm  on  old  Christmas  Eve,  when  Bendie  and  his  five  stal¬ 
wart  sons  were  lost  “  near  the  Sinkie  Sands,  far  down  below  the 
noisy  billows  of  the  Bar,”  and  the  fishers  and  their  .wives  spend 
the  long  cold  hours  in  the  blinding  snowdrift  by  the  flagstaff, 
gazing  through  the  darkness  out  to  sea  for  the  boat  that  never  re¬ 
turned.  Captain  Main  and  his  warm-hearted  but  sour-visaged 
handmaid,  Kirstie,  are  fairly  well  drawn,  and  Maggie,  the  stout 
Presbyterian  fishwife  with  her  distrust  of  “  the  long  creeds  ” 
and  “  the  vain  repetitions  ”  of  the  Church  of  England  Service, 
her  sturdy  adherence  to  “  spiritual  independence  ”  and  the 
principle  of  “  non-intrusion,”  and  her  tendency  to  amateur 
preaching,  is  a  natural  enough  study  of  the  class  of  Scotch¬ 
women  who  fall  such  ready  victims  to  Revivalists  of  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  type  in  the  fishing  villages  of  the  North.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  good  old-fashioned  Scotch  customs  on  Hal¬ 
loween  and  “  Hansel  Monday,”  of  the  preparations  for  the 
“  Muckle  Supper  ”  on  Old  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  feast  of 
“  sowans  ”  on  the  following  morning,  are  interesting  as  relics  of 
bygone  days.  But  it  would  be  hardly  conscientious  to  give  any 
higher  meed  of  praise  to  the  book.  The  author,  or  more  probably 
the  authoress,  attempts  too  much  in  trying  to  weave  in  the  double 
story  of  Mona  Munro’s  parentage  with  the  wreck  of  “  Bendie ’s  ” 
fishing-boat  and  the  loves  of  Wattie  Storm  and  Elsie  Mason.  She 
would  have  written  a  more  successful  tale  if  she  had  confined  her¬ 
self  to  either  of  the  incidents.  She  fails  in  working  up  the  double 
plot.  It  needs  experience  in  writing  and  no  small  grasp  of  mind 
to  delineate  so  many  characters  and  to  handle  successfully 
such  intricate  machinery  as  she  sets  in  motion.  Her  characters, 
except  those  noted,  are  poorly  drawn.  The  Banffshire  dialect, 
though  very  likely  true  enough  to  nature,  is  wearisome  to 
Southern  ears ;  and,  if  we  except  from  this  criticism  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  storm  and  of  Watties  touching  tenderness  to  “  Wee 
Colin,”  the  whole  book,  though  harmless,  must  be  pronounced" 
insipid. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  put  together  as  one  of  the  “  Nature  Series  ” 
volumes  some  observations  and  notes  on  the  relations  between  wild 
flowers  and  insects  f  which  he  had  originally  prepared  for  his; 
children,  and  which  will  now  be  welcomed  by  a  larger  circle.  They 
subject  is  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  and  the  clear  and  attrac-! 1 
tive  manner  in  which  the  writer  treats  it  makes  it  still  more  so.  I 
It  was  of  course  impossible  in  such  a  case.to  avoid  technicalities 
altogether,  but  they  are  used  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  are  explained 
in  a  glossary.  Sir  John,  following  very  closely  in  Mi-.  Darwin’s  foo> 
steps,  demonstrates  how  necessary  flowers  and  insects  are  to  each 
other,  and  the  gradual  modifications  of  each  which  are  produced 
by  their  interaction ;  insects,  on  the  one  hand,  undergoing  various 
changes  to  adapt  them  to  getting  honey  and  pollen  from  flowers, 
and  flowers,  in  turn,  having  their  scent,  colour,  honey,  and  even 
their  distinctive  forms  influenced  by  the  action  of  insects,  which 
are  naturally  attracted  to  those  of  greater  splendour,  more  tempting 
scent,  or  greater  richness  in  sweets.  The  morality  of  the  insect 
world  would  appear  to  be  much  on  a  level  with  that  of  humanity,, 
for  it  is  suggested  that  some  flowers  beguile  insects  by  holding 
out  the  expectation  of  honey  which  does  not  really  exist. 

*  The  Harbour  Bar :  a  Tale  of  Scottish  Life.  2  vols.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

f  On  British  IFild  Flowers,  considered  in  their  Belations  to  Insects.  By 
Sir  J.  Lubbock.  (Nature  Series.)  Macmillan. 
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There  is  one  merit  in  Sir  J.  Lubhock  s  manual  which  deserves 
especial  recognition,  and  that  is  his  scrupulous  avoidance  of  that 
common  defect  of  text-hooks  which  consists  in  giving  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  everything  has  been  completely  discovered,  and  that  the 
whole  sum  of  knowledge  can  be  positively  stated.  He  is  con¬ 
tinually  reminding  his  readers  that  the  range  of  observation  and 
experiment  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  that  much  still  remains 
to  he  ascertained  with  reference  to  even  the  commonest  and  most 
abundant  species.  Taken  altogether  this  valuable,  though  unpre¬ 
tending,  handbook  is  admirably  adapted  for  stimulating  the 
interest  of  young  people  in  natural  history.  It  should  be  said  that 
it  is  fully  illustrated. 

Mazzini  * * * * §  has  been  so  often  confounded  with  more  vulgar  con¬ 
spirators  that  it  is  only  natural  that  his  friends  and  admirers 
should  endeavour  to  secure  recognition  for  his  rare  and  noble 
qualities.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  revolutionist  whose,  schemes,  if 
they  had  been  successful,  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  country  for  whose  salvation  they 
were  intended ;  but  detestation  of  his  policy  ought  not  to  prevent 
justice  from  being  done  to  his  pure  and  passionate  patriotism 
and  elevation  of  mind.  Apart  from  the  blinded  fanaticism  with 
which  he  clung  to  a  Republic  as  the  only  form  in  which  he  could 
possibly  accept  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  his  views  were  large 
and  generous.  By  his  intense  and  burning  faith  in  the  destinies 
of  his  country  he  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other  to 
the  realization  of  the  dream  of  unity  and  independence ;  and, 
though  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  substantial  results  for  an  ideal 
perfection,  his  designs  were  honestly  constructive,  and  he  was  even 
fiercely  opposed  to  all  projects  of  spoliation  and  social  disorder. 
In  the  two  eloquent  essays  which  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor  for  the  instruction  of  the  English  working  classes, 
Mazzini  points  out  the  danger  of  bestowing  political  power  on 
people  who  are  unfitted  for  it  5  he  reminds  the  Utopians  that  all  the 
elements-  of  human  activity,  such  as  private  property,  riches,  &c., 
are  evil  or  good,  not  in  themselves,  but  according  to  the  use  that 
is  made  of  them  ;  and  he  asks  the  philosophers  not  to  forget  that 
“  a  labouring  man  who  works  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  a 
bare  subsistence,  with  no  security  for  the  morrow’s  existence  but 
the  labour  of  his  hands,  has  not  time  to  read  and  reflect,  even  if 
he  knows  bow  to  read — he  drinks  and  sleeps.”  Mazzini  is 
never  tired  of  dwelling  on  the  duties,  as  contrasted  with  supposed 
rights,  of  men,  and  insisting  that  humanity  can  be  elevated 
only  by  elevating  man,  and  establishing  a  higher  conception  of 
the  obligations  of  social  life.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  scorn  for 
the  Otaheitan  animalism  of  the  Phalanstery — “  life  reduced  to  the 
mean  proportions  of  animal  instincts  and  propensities,”  “  Malthus 
crowned  with  roses  and  squeezing  out  the  juice  of  the  grape.”  He 
protests  no  less  strongly  against  Communism,  holding  that  pro- 
perty  is  not  only  conducive  to  order  and  security,  but  that  it  has  a 
high  moral  influence  on  the  sentiments  which  naturally  grow  with 
it  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  the  association  of  ideas  connected 
with  it.  “  Why  then,”  he  asks,  “  not  endeavour  to  modify  the 
organization  of  these  things,  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the 
great  ideas  of  devotion,  of  equality,  of  honour,  and  social  progress, 
instead  of  seeking-  to  abolish  them  P  And  do  you  not  see  that  in 
suppressing  them  you  would  suppress  all  the  modes  by  which 
human  activity  manifests  itself,  all  emulation,  desire,  impulse  to 


wards  progress  ?  ”  It  must  be  admitted  that,  with  much  that 
was  visionary  and  vicious  in  his  methods  of  execution,  the  essential 
principles  of  Mazzini's  philosophy  were  sound  and  honourable. 
The  memoir  which  accompanies  the  essay,  though  written  in  a 
somewhat  inflated  style,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Mazzini’s 
career. 

There  is  perhaps  no  modern  French  writer  to  whom  it  is  so 
difficult,  indeed  we  may  say  impossible,  to  do  justice  in .  English  as 
Sainte-Beuve.  The  delicate  and  subtle  beauties  of  his  style,  its 
nuances,  half-lights,  and  adroit  insinuations,  its  exquisite  niceties 
of  expression,  simply  defy  translation,  and  can  be  enjoyed  in  their 
perfection  only  in  the  original  tongue.  There  is  indeed  no  other- 
language  in  which  such  feats  are  possible,  and  much  of  the 
peculiar  charm  must  necessarily  be  lost  even  in  the  most  skilful 
attempt  at  reproduction.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  exquisite 
ness  of  the  style  demands  from  the  reader  for  its  adequate  appre 
ciation  a  more  cultivated  knowledge  of  French  than  English¬ 
men  usually  possess,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  bainte- 
Beuve  is  comparatively  little  read  even  by  those  who  have 
general  acquaintance  with  French  literature.  There  is,  however,  more 
than  style  iu  Sainte-Beuve’s  essays,  and  the  selection  from  them 
which  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  English  Portraits^ , 
although  it  does  not  convey  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  original, 
makes  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  book.  The  translation  is 
careful  and  intelligent,  and  if  one  jolts  occasionally  upon  a  rough 
or  stiff  expression,  allowance  must  in  fairness  be  made  for  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  task.  The  first  of  the  essays  here 
given,  that  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  rather  slight  perhaps,  but 
is  a  good  example  of  that  sympathetic  balance  of  judgment  which 
is  one  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  principal  characteristics.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  make  light  of  the  Queen’s  frailties  and  crimes,  but  he 
also  gives  prominence  to  the  temptations  which  surrounded  her. 
Lord  Chesterfield  evidently  took  hold  of  the  critic  by  his  liking  for 
the  French  and  by  the  French  turn  of  his  wit.  Sainte-Beuve  calls 
his  letters  “  a  charming  course  of  worldly  education,”  and  defends 

a  Memoir.  By  E.  A.  V.  With  Two  Essays  by 


*  Joseph  Mazzini : 
Mazzini.  King. 

+  English  Portraits. 
“Causeries  dii  Lunch.” 


By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 
Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co. 


Translated  from  the 


them  from  many  of  the  aspersions  that  have  been  cast  on  their 
morality.  In  the  sketch  of  Benjamin  Franklin  justice  is  fully 
done  to  his  moral  sagacity,  firmness,  and  honesty,  and  his  fin® 
temper,  but  it  is  also  hinted  that  he  was  wanting  “  in  wings  and 
impetus.”  Gibbon  again  attracts  Sainte-Beuve  by  his  French 
qualities,  so  that  he  is  almost  tempted  to  claim  him,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  as  a  countryman.  One  of  the  most 
charming  and  suggestive  essays  in  this  volume  is.  that  on 
Cowper,  of  whom  it  is  evident,  not  only  from .  this  paper, 
but  from  references  scattered  through  his  writings,  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  made  a  deep  and  loving  study.  There  .  is 
an  amusing  passage  in  which  he  quotes  “  John  Gilpin  ”  as.  a  curio¬ 
sity  of  English  humour  which  he  cannot  attempt  to  explain.  “  It 
is  necessary,”  he  remarks,  “  to  belong  to  the  country  itself  to  appre¬ 
ciate  such  things.  I  have  merely  wished  to  give  a  notion  of  this 
side  of  Oowper's  genius,  so  surprising  to  us  and  so  English.  Let 
us  consider  him  once  more  in  a  serious  point  of  view,  the  only  one 
in  which  we  can  understand  him.”  A  notice  of  M.  Taine  s  book 
on  English  Literature,  which  takes  the  form  of  an  independent 
survey  of  the  subject,  and  a  brief  criticism  on  “Pope  as  a  Poet, 
complete  the  volume.  The  translator  has  supplied  an  interesting 
introductory  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
life  and  writings.  .... 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  *  has  found  relaxation  from  his  judicial 
labours  in  making  a  translation  of  Lessing’s  Laocoon,  which  he 
dedicates  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  in  memory  of  long  friendship  and  a 
common  love  of  Homer.”  The  first  part  of  Laocoon  has  already 
been  more  than  once  translated  into  English,  but  Sir  Robert  has 
now  for  the  first  time  included  the  fragments  of  the  unfinished 
parts.  Of  Lessing’s  essay  itself  we  need  say  nothing,  having  so 
lately  dealt  with  the  subject  at  length  ( Saturday  Review,  J uly  4, 
1874).  The  translation,  if  somewhat  stiff  and  formal,  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  faithful;  and  the  preface  and  notes  supply  ample  infor¬ 
mation  both  as  to  Lessing  himself  and  the  controversy  in  which 
he  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

Mr.  Arthur  Butler  t  has  written  a  poem  on  the  somewhat  ex¬ 
hausted  theme  of  Charles  I.,  which  exhibits  poetical  qualities  of 
an  undoubtedly  high  order.  His  style  is  pure  and  graceful,  rising 
at  times  to  a  remarkable  dignity  and  force  of  expression,  but  never 
in  any  way  violent  or  extravagant.  In  order  to  understand  Mr. 
Butler’s  conception  of  his  central  character,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
his  preface  as  well  as  the  poem.  In  the  former  he  draws  a  portrait 
of  Charles  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  generally  accepted 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  fully  admits  “  his  weakness  and  in¬ 
sincerity,”  and  the  ‘‘  extreme  folly  and  blindness  of  his  conduct.  ’ 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  tragedy  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
delineation  of  that  better  side  of  Charles’s  character  .which  was  dis¬ 
closed  so  pathetically  in  the  dignity  and  resignation  of  his  last 
days,  and  those  who  read  it  without  the  explanations  of  the  preface 
might  perhaps  imagine  that  the  picture  was  partial  and  incomplete. 
Cromwell  is  represented,  not  as  an  ambitious,  self-seeking  usurper, 
but  as  perfectly  sincere  and  loyal  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused, 
though  led  astray  by  his  fanaticism  in  compassing  the  King's 
death.  It  must  be  admitted  at  least  that  in  attempting,  as  he  says, 
to  lead  partisans  on  either  side  to  appreciate  what  was  good  in 
their  opponents,  Mr.  Butler  has  shown  a  generous  spirit.  The 
play  opens  at  Hampton  Court,  where  Charles's  hopes  have  been 
revived  by  the  widening  strife  between  Parliament  and  the  army,  and 
follows  his  steps  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  fair 
examples  from  a  work  of  this  kind  without  exceeding  the  limits  of 
our  space;  but  there  are  some  noble  lines  in  Cromwell’s  soli¬ 
loquy  after  he  has  determined  on  the  execution  of  the  King,,  in 
the  dialogue  between  him  and  Milton,  and  in  Charles’s  meditation 
at  Windsor. 

Under  tlie  title  of  Children  of  the  Mobility  J  we  have  liali-a-dozen 
pencillings  by  Leech  reproduced  by  the  autotype  process  with 
admirable  nicety  and  fidelity.  These  pictures,  slight  and.  hasty  in 
execution,  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Ruskin’s  praise  of  the  artists  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  seizing  at  once  upon  the  essential  lines  of  a  subject. 
Leech’s  characteristic  humour  of  course  comes  out  in  these 
sketches,  but  less  broadly  than  usual .;  and  though  the  subjects  are 
squalid  and  vulgar,  they  are  treated  in  some  cases  with  an  almost 
pathetic  gravity  and  sweetness.  As  examples  of  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  few  slender  strokes,  without  the  slightest  attempt  au 
elaboration,  they  are  quite  inimitable. 

On  the  Wing  §  is  an  example  of  a  sort  of  spurious  literature  the 
production  of  which  seems  unfortunately  to  be  increasing.  It  is 
published  as  a  book,  and  looks  like  a  book  in  so  far  that  it  is  made 
up  of  so  many  pages  of  printed  matter  bound  in  cloth,  but  when 
you  come  to  examine  it  you  find  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing- 
in  it.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  loose,  rambling,  incoherent  talk 
such  as  a  school-girl  might  spend  a  wet  day  in  writing  to  a 
sympathetic  correspondent.  The  morbid  ennui  which  afflicts  so 
many  women  nowadays  may  perhaps  account  for  such  a  work 
having  been  written,  but  that  it  should  have  been  thought  worth 
while  to  put  such  poor,  thin,  worthless  stuff  into  the  shape  of  a 
book  is  only  another  proof  of  the  depths  into  which  publishing  is 
now  sinking.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  Montgomery  to 
write  an  account  of  her  impressions  and  reflections  during  a  visit  to 

*  Laocoon.  Translated  from  the  texS  of  Lessing.  With  Preface  and 
Notes.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  Macmillan. 

f  Charles  I.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Arthur  Gray  Butler,  M.A. 
Longmans. 

J  Children  of  the  Mobility.  By  John  Leech.  Bentley. 

§  On  the  Wing :  a  Southern  Flight.  Bv  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
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Italy.  She  had  heen  oyer  a  beaten  and  familiar  road,  where  many 
thousands  of  people  had  been  before  her ;  had  studied  her  guide¬ 
book,  and  had  seen  just  what  every  ordinary  tourist  sees.  It  is  true 
she  had  absolutely  nothing  to  tell  that  was  not  as  well  known  as 
the  old  nursery  tales  ;  but  this  does  not  deter  her  from  thrusting  her 
stale  commonplaces  on  the  world.  In  order,  however,  to  disguise 
the  poverty  of  the  dish,  it  has  been  garnished  with  a  little  thin 
fiction  of  a  party  of  English,  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  who  hold 
tiresome  and  foolish  conversations  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

In  Mystic  London  *  we  have  another  example  of  what  may 
be  called  “  shoddy  ”  literature.  The  title,  to  begin  with,  is  mis¬ 
leading.  The  same  author  has  already  composed  a  couple  of  other 
works  called  Orthodox  London  and  Unorthodox  London,  giving 
an  account  of  various  sects  and  preachers ;  and  Mystic  London 
might  be  supposed  to  describe,  in  continuation  of  the  series, 
such  forms  of  mysticism  as  are  represented  in  town.  When 
we  pass  from  the  title-page  to  the  preface,  however,  we  find  Dr. 
Davies  explaining  that  he  uses  “  the  term  Mystic,  as  applied  to  the 
larger  portion  of  this  volume,  in  its  technical  sense,  to  signify  his 
own  initiation  into  some  of  the  more  occult  phases  of  metropolitan 
existence.”  In  point  of  fact,  the  book  is  made  up  of  a  loose  medley  of 
papers  on  such  subjects  as  East-end  Arabs,  a  lunatic  ball,  a  night 
in  a  bakehouse,  a  dip  in  the  Serpentine,  a  Tichborne  meeting,  a 
barmaid  show,  a  private  execution,  and  so  on,  with  a  few  chapters 
on  Spiritualist  seances  thrown  in  at  the  end,  by  way,  we  suppose,  of 
justifying  the  title.  Taking  it,  however,  for  what  it  is,  we  have 
seldom  seena  more  impudently  empty  and  worthless  production.  The 
sort  of  thing  which  Dr.  Davies  has  attempted  to  do  has  been  done 
over  and  over  again  by  more  competent  persons,  and  everybody 
is  sick  of  it.  What  little  he  has  to  tell  about  anything  is 
spun  out  with  washy  verbiage  and  weak  jocosity;  in  short,  the 
whole  book  is  mere  penny-a-lining  of  the  most  vulgar  kind.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  give  importance  to  some  of  the  sketches  by  the 
use  of  startling  titles.  A  street  at  the  East  End  where  boys  and 
girls  wait  to  be  hired  is  called  “  A  London  Slave  Market  ” ;  a  visit 
to  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  murdered  his  wife  bears  the  head¬ 
ing  “  The  Wife-Slayer's  Home  ” ;  “  Darwinism  on  the  Devil  ”  is  a 
report  of  a  lecture,  and  “  An  Evening’s  Diablerie  ”  is  a  visit  to  a 
medium.  There  is  something  especially  repulsive  in  the  maudlin 
affectation  of  a  lofty  purpose  in  going  to  see  Margaret  Wilson 
hanged,  and  writing  a  sensational  account  of  it.  Dr.  Davies 
thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  us  that  he  was  fiddling  when  he  received 
the  order  of  admission  to  the  gaol ;  that  it  was  “  a  thankless 
errand  ” — he  forgets  the  “  copy  ”  he  got  out  of  it— to  go  out  in  the 
dawn  of  a  cold  October  morning  to  see  a  woman  hurried  out  of 
existence  ;  that  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the  fine  leeks  growing 
in  the  garden  where  the  gallows  stood ;  how  he  took  a  pull  at  his- 
brandy-flask,  and  stood  at  a  corner  ready  to  turn  away  if  he  felt 
himself  going  to  sicken  ;  and  how  he  afterwards  contrived,  in  his 
eager  appetite  for  the  horrible,  to  get  a  “  good  front  place.”  Indeed 
even  the  other  penny-a-liners  seem  to  have  been  disgusted  by  his 
callousness,  for  he  says,  “  One  of  the  daily  papers,  in  chronicling  this 
event,  went  so  far  as  to  point  a  moral  on  the  brutalizing  effect  of 
such  exhibitions  from  my  momentary  hesitation  and  subsequent 
struggle  forward  into  the  front  rank.” 

Mr.  Austin’s  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  are  so  well  known  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  the  abridged  edition  which  Mr. 
Campbell  has  prepared  for  students  t  than  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  executed  with  care  and  judgment.  It  is  known  that  Mr. 
Austin,  disappointed  by  the  limited  attendance  at  his  lectures, 
broke  off  the  course,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  induced  to 
resume  it,  or  even  to  reprint  the  first  edition  of  his  Province  of 
Jurisprudence.  Since  his  death,  however,  an  edition  has  been 
published  which  contains  all  that  he  left  behind  him,  together 
with  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  notes  of  some  of  the  original  lectures  ;  and  it 
is  of  this  edition  that  the  present  volume  is  an  abridgment. 

Mr.  Gaches  J  supplies  in  a  compact  and  convenient  volume 
a  digest  of  municipal  and  sanitary  law  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  Town  Councils,  and  other  persons  interested  in  local 
government.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  organization  of  the 
Council  and  of  its  powers  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  and 
drainage  ;  and  the  appendix  contains  a  number  of  forms  especially 
adapted  for  more  newly  incorporated  boroughs. 

German  Poets§  is  a  series  of  very  spirited  and  beautifully  exe¬ 
cuted  photographic  portraits  of  the  chief  singers  of  Germany,  with 
intelligent  and  discriminating  notices  by  Mr.  Gostwick,  who  is 
already  known  by  his  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Outlines  of 
German  Literature. 

*  Mystic  London.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Davies,  D.D.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

f  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence.  By  John  Austin.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Students  by  Robert  Campbell.  Murray. 

J  The  Town  Councillors  and  Burgesses’  Manual.  By  Louis  Gachcs. 
Butterwortlis. 

§  German  Poets :  a  Series  of  Memoirs  and  Translations.  By  Joseph 
Gostwick.  With  Portraits  by  C.  Jager.  F.  Brockmann. 
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DRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY. 

J— ■ )  Patron TIis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH,  K.G. 

The  THIRD  SERIES  of  CONCERTS  will  take  place  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Wednesday 
Evenings,  March  10,  31,  April  7,  21,  May  5,  19.  The  Programmes  will  be  selected  chiefly  from 
the  Works  of  the  {Treat  Musters,  and  at  each  Concert  a  Symphony,  a  Concerto.  Two  Overtures, 
and  Vocal  Music  will  be  performed.  In  the  course  of  the  Season  the  following  new  Works 
will  be  produced  Symphony  in  C  Minor,  “Robin  Hood,”  Alfred  Holmes;  Andante  and 
Scherzo,  Ilenry  Gadsby  ;  Notturno  for  Orchestra,  Mrs.  Marshall;  Scena.  “Satlo,  ’  A.  Ran- 
cWger  •  Overtures  by  J.  L.  Hatton  and  T.  Wingham.  An  Analytical  and  Historical  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  each  Concert  will  be  written  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren.  The  Concerts  will  commence 
at  Eight  o'clock,  and  the  Performance  terminate  as  near  Ten  o'clock  as  possible.  Vocal¬ 
ists,  Madame  Lemmens-Shen ington.  Miss  Rose  Hersee.  Miss  Blanche  Cole.  Miss  Jessie 
Jones  Miss  Edith  Wvnne,  Miss  Julia  Elton,  Miss  Augusta  Roche,  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr. 
E.  Lloyd,  Mr.  H.  Guy,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Instrumental¬ 
ists— Pianoforte,  Miss  Emma  Barnvtt,  Miss  Florence  May,  Mr.  Arthur  Wiltbrd,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Bache ;  Violin,  Mr.  Carrodus  and  Mr.  Henry  Holmes  ;  Violoncello,  Mr.  Edward 

Ht>we11’  Conductor— Mr.  GEORGE  MOUNT. 

Orchestra  of  75  Performers. 

Accompanyist — Mr.  J.  ZERBINI. 

ion  Stalls  (in  Are 
„),  £1  Is.  A  limit* 

fossion  at  One  Guinea  for  - - -  -  - -  - - n  ,  »-  . 

Balcony),  7s.;  Reserved  Area  or  Reserved  Balcony,  5s.;  Balcony,  3s.  ;  Back  of  Area, 
Orchestra,  or  Gallery,  Is.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co.,  Cramer  &  Go.,  Lamborii  Cock, 
Mitchell’s  Library,  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ollivicr,  Keith,  Prowse,  &  Co.,  A.  Hays,  and  at  Austin  e 
Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall.  ,TTOT:rrkr  orw  o 

By  order,  VAL  NICHOLSON,  Secretary. 

84  New  Bond  Street,  W. _ _ _ _ _  _ 

trrItTsh  orchestral  society; 

By  SPECIAL  DESIRE,  under  the  Immediate  Patronage  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH,  K.G.,  and 
Her  Imperial  Hichness  the  Duchess  of  EDINBURGH. 

The  Programme  of  the  FIRST  CONCERT  (March  10)  will  consist  entirely  of  Works  by 
Sir  W.  STEENDALE  BENNETT. 
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THE  TIPPERARY  ELECTION. 

T  could  scarcely  Lave  been  expected  that  the  first  party 
division  of  the  Session  would  turn  upon  a  point  on 
which  both  sides  of  the  House  were  agreed.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Opposition  would,  after  consideration,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  was  in  the  first  instance 
suggested  by  the  Ministers,  and  adopted  by  the  majority. 
The  division  consequently  turned  on  a  feigned  issue,  and 
served  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Liberal  party  to  assert 
its  separate  existence.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  last  Government,  pledged  themselves 
to  no  principle  which  can  hereafter  embarrass  them,  for  the 
preference  of  next  Thursday  to  last  Thursday  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  of  discretion.  Mr.  Hardy’s  fear  that 
while  they  were  deliberating  Mitchell  might  slip  unawares 
into  the  House  seems  to  imply  a  remarkable  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  privileges  aud  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  exclude  on  sufficient 
reason  a  member  who  has  been  returned,  it  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  admit  him  while  his  eligibility  is  doubtful. 
As  Mr.  Disraeli  pointedly  observed,  there  had  not  been 
even  the  argument  for  delay  which  might  have  been 
furnished  by  an  expressed  difference  of  opinion.  Sir 
W.  Harcodrt  and  Sir  H.  James  had  succeeded,  not  in 
raising  a  doubt  in  their  own  minds,  but  in  devising 
considerations  which  might  temporarily  puzzle  the  lay 
members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  justified  in 
the  further  statement  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  alone 
among  the  speakers  of  his  party  had  expressed  a  definite 
opinion,  concurred  without  hesitation  in  the  propriety  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Government.  Even  the  Irish 
members  who  sympathized  partially  or  wholly  with 
Mitchell  abstained  from  endeavouring  to  prove  that  he 
was  competent  to  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Martin  was  content 
to  vindicate  for  himself  and  for  the  late  Air.  Smith  O’Brien 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  of  Mitchell’s  breach  of  parole. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  to  Mr.  Smith 
O’Brien,  his  recollection  was  inaccurate ;  nor  did  Air. 
AIartin  condescend  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  a 
direct  violation  of  a  solemn  promise  was  justified  or  excused. 
The  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  founded, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  founded,  on  moral  grounds. 
Lord  Hartington  indeed  was  scarcely  discreet  in  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  there  are  already  members  in  the  House  of  no 
better  character  than  AIitchell.  As  the  Solicitor-General 
for  Ireland  replied,  no  existing  member  is  known  to  have 
broken  his  parole. 

There  was  a  peculiar  baseness  in  the  mode  in  which 
Mitchell,  AIeagher,  and  other  Irish  convicts  effected  their 
escape.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  misguided  gentleman, 
notwithstanding  Air.  AIartin’s  statement,  to  recall  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  to  share  the  dishonour  of  the 
political  adventurers  with  whom  he  was  unfortunately 
associated.  AIitchell  was  bound  by  an  honourable  engage¬ 
ment  not  to  escape  as  long  as  he  retained  his  ticket-of- 
leave.  He  delivered  to  the  local  magistrate  a  written 
revocation  of  his  promise,  and  before  there  was  time  to 
read  the  document,  or  at  least  before  he  could  be  arrested, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  escaped.  A  breach  of  faith 
which  must  perpetually  exclude  the  perpetrators  from  the 
society  of  gentlemen  offered  no  impediment  to  the 
political  success  of  AIeagher  in  '  the  Northern  States, 
or  of  Mitchell  in  the  South.  Both,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  conformed  readily  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  the  respective  communities  which  it  was  their  interest 
to  conciliate.  AIeagher  became  an  opponent  of  slavery 
and  an  advocate  of  the  Union,  while  Mitchell  courted 
Southern  popularity  by  expressing  a  wish  to  own  a  planta¬ 


tion  “  with  a  lot  of  good  fat  niggers.”  The  man  himself 
possesses  no  political  importance,  but  his  admission  into 
the  House  of  Commons  would,  even  after  a  recent  English 
election,  have  been  a  national  disgrace.  The  Government 
might  have  done  well,  if  the  law  had  allowed  it,  to 
arrest  him  or  to  threaten  him  with  arrest  when  he 
had  first  the  audacity  to  show  himself  in  Ireland.  But 
it  would  have  been  harsh,  even  if  it  had  Ijeen  legal, 
to  compel  an  escaped  convict,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  to  undergo  the  residue  of  his  sentence.  It  seems 
that,  through  the  confused  and  irrational  state  of  the 
law,  a  felon  convicted  in  Ireland  cannot,  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  original  term  of  his  sentence,  be  punished  for 
escaping  in  Australia  before  the  completion  of  the  term  of 
his  punishment.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  had 
not  carefully  examined  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  question 
should  have  supposed  that  the  criminal  law  was  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  a  simple  and  probable  contingency. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  the  Solicitor-General  contended, 
the  escape  was  in  itself  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law, 
but  if  the  meshes  of  statutes  not  long  since  enacted  were 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  culprit  to  secure  immunity,  it 
would  have  been  injudicious  to  risk  a  prosecution  at  common 
law.  The  advocates  of  a  code  may  illustrate  their  protests 
against  piecemeal  legislation  by  the  case  of  AIitchell  and 
the  debate  of  Thursday  last. 

The  precedent  of  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  disability  would 
have  at  once  decided  the  question,  but  for  the  irrelevant 
and  fallacious  recital  which  was  at  that  time  prefixed  to 
the  Resolution  of  the  House.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
the  responsible  framers  of  the  Resolution,  whether  Alinisters 
or  Law  Officers,  that  Rossa  was  sufficiently  disqualified  by 
his  conviction  for  treason-felony  which  had  not  been 
purged  either  by  the  pardon  of  the  Crown  or  by  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  his  term  of  punishment.  It  was  nevertheless 
absurdly  stated  that  the  person  who  had  been  elected  could 
not  take  his  seat  because  he  was  undergoing  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  was  therefore  incapable  of  attending 
to  his  duties  in  Parliament.  Voluntary  or  compulsory 
absence  from  the  House  is  in  itself  no  disqualification ; 
and  if  the  conviction  were  not  sufficient  to  create  dis¬ 
ability,  it  .could  matter  little  whether  a  member  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  illness  or  by  confinement 
in  a  prison.^  The  advocates  for  delay  properly  called 
attention  to  the  difference  between  the  case  of  Mitchell 
and  that  of  O’Donovan  Rossa.  It  was  only  possible 
to  reply  that  the  principle  of  the  former  decision,  though 
it  might  have  been  inaccurately  recited  in  the  Resolu¬ 
tion,  applied  strictly  to  any  convicted  felon  who  had 
not  been  pardoned,  and  who  had  not  undergone  his 
sentence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  sincere  in  professing  his  unwillingness  to  insist 
on  the  disqualification  of  any  member  who  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament.  Respect  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  electors  is  independent  of  the  mode  in  which  they  think 
fit  to  exercise  their  privilege ;  and  experience  shows  that 
veteran  members  acquire  an  almost  superstitious  reverence 
for  electoral  and  Parliamentary  rights.  It  happened  by 
an  odd  coincidence  that,  immediately  before  the  discussion 
in  the  case  of  AIitchell,  Air.  Disraeli  had  advised  the 
House  to  dispense  with  a  form  which  might  have  im¬ 
peded  the  admission  of  another  newly-elected  member. 
Mr.  Bright  had  given  a  still  more  signal  instance  of  his 
deference  to  the  will  of  a  large  constituency. 

The  House  of  Commons  deserves  the  credit  of  having, 
in  the  discharge  of  an  imperative  duty,  adopted  the  more 
troublesome  of  two  alternative  courses.  The  admission  of 
AIitchell  to  take  his  seat  would  have  caused  no  practical 
inconvenience.  He  would  probably  not  have  been  frequent 
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in  his  attendance  at  the  House,  nor  would  his  opinion 
have  carried  any  weight.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  motives  and  sentiments  of  Irish  factions, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  return  of  Mitciiell  for  Tipperary 
is  as  unacceptable  to  the  Home  Rulers  as  the  occasional 
election  of  a  Communist  or  Jacobin  to  M.  Gambetta’s 
supporters  in  the  French  Assembly.  With  at  most  half  a 
dozen  political  allies,  Mitciiell  could  not  have  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  would 
have  been  discreditable  to  the  law  that  he  should  have 
been  eligible,  and  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  the 
House  to  connive  at  his  disqualification  when  it  was  clearly 
established  by  argument.  The  consequence  of  the  decision 
will  be  a  fresh  election  in  Tipperary.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Mitchell  will  be  again  returned,  and  it 
would  probably  be  dangerous  for  any  opponent  to 
attempt  to  profit  by  his  disability.  The  constituency  will 
have  gratified  itself  by  proclaiming  its  disaffection, 
and  it  can  never  have  been  expected  that  Mitchell  would 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  of 
course  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  recent  concessions  have 
not  reconciled  Irish  peasants  to  English  rule;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  best  of  a  state  of  things  which  can¬ 
not  be  altered.  It  is  perhaps  excusable  that  sanguine 
minds  should  hope  that  just  and  benevolent  government 
will  in  some  remote  futurity  produce  the  results  which 
ought  to  ensue.  In  the  meantime  the  English  Parliament 
and  Government  must  do  their  best,  since  the  nation  is 
unanimous  in  determining  that  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  disruption.  The  motion  for  refusing  to 
admit  Mitchell  to  a  seat  superseded  by  an  odd  coincidence 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  relax  the  Irish  Coercion 
Acts.  The  two  subjects  are  not  identical ;  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  suspect  that  they  are  intimately  connected. 
The  counties  which  were  formerly  exposed  to  rapine  and 
murder  have  now  for  some  time,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  been  comparatively  peaceable. 
It  perhaps  follows  that  they  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  constitutional  freedom ; 
and  it  is  proper  to  express  a  hope,  or  even  a  conventional 
belief,  that  public  liberty  will  not  result  in  the  prohibition 
of  all  free  action  in  the  conduct  of  their  private  affairs  by 
the  respectable  and  well-disposed  part  of  the  community. 
Some  fictions  are  sacred,  and  therefore  it  must  be  presumed 
that  they  are  beneficent. 


RUSSIA,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  CONFERENCE. 

mHE  journalist  who  represents  Russian  interests  at 
-JL  Brussels  has  probably  received  an  intimation  that  his 
insolent  abuse  of  the  English  Government  and  nation  had 
exceeded  his  instructions.  A  more  moderate  and  argu¬ 
mentative  article  on  the  same  subject  has  since  appeared 
in  the  Nord;  and  the  Russian  papers  have  maintained  a 
decorous  tone  in  their  remonstrances  against  the  English 
decision.  The  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  whose 
communications  are  the  more  instructive  from  his  obvious 
inability  to  sympathize  with  English  modes  of  thought, 
significantly  remarks  that  the  semi-official  comments  on 
Lord  Derby’s  despatch  but  faintly  represent  the  feelings  of 
political  society  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  seems  that  the 
personal  part  which  the  Emperor  has  taken  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Brussels  Conference  is  supposed  to  establish 
an  exceptional  claim  on  the  deference  of  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  possible  that  English  statesmen,  accustomed, 
professedly  at  least,  only  to  regard  public  interests,  may  some¬ 
times  involuntarily  offend  the  sensibilities  of  Courts  more 
actively  engaged  in  affairs  than  their  own.  The  English 
Government  may  also  at  the  present  moment  have  been  less 
confident  than  at  other  times  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander’s  inclinations  over  the  adverse  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  national  policy.  Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  present  Russian  Ambassador  arrived  in  England  on  a 
special  mission  to  pledge  the  word  of  the  Emperor  that 
the  intended  invasion  of  Khiva  should  not  lead  to  annexa¬ 
tion.  Immediately  afterwards  General  Kaufmann  effected 
the  anticipated  conquest ;  the  whole  country  was  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  Russia ;  and  a  portion  of  the  territory 
was  formally  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominions.  There 
might  perhaps  be  political  reasons  which  justified  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  province  in  Khiva ;  but  no  attempts  were  ever 
made  to  reconcile  the  result  with  the  Emperor’s  personal 
assurances.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Russians  are  seriously 
offended  by  the  refusal  of  Lord  Derby  to  continue  the 


correspondence  or  Conferences  on  the  laws  of  war,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  their  equanimity  will  sooner  or 
later  be  restored.  Garibaldi,  who  with  generous  in¬ 
consistency  combines  revolutionary  doctrines  with  an 
admiration  of  the  least  revolutionary  of  nations,  lately 
advised  an  audience  at  Rome  to  imitate  the  English,  who 
are,  as  he  said,  never  disconcerted.  The  compliment  is 
perhaps  not  in  all  cases  deserved  ;  but  Englishmen  in 
general  are  certainly  not  disconcerted  by  the  unfounded 
irritation  of  the  Russian  Government.  There  is  indeed  to 
be  found  here  and  there  a  half-crazy  sycophant  of  despotism 
who  is  offended  and  frightened  by  any  display  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Russian  demands.  To  such  distempered  fancies 
distrust  of  the  Brussels  project  probably  implies  antagonism 
to  Russian  aggrandizement  in  Central  Asia,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  as  Russian  partisans  would  argue,  sympathy  with 
slavery,  with  barbarism,  and  generally  with  Asiatic  vices. 
Lord  Derby,  with  the  general  approval  of  his  countrymen, 
confined  himself  strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand.  A  doubt 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  reconcile  the  clashing  interests 
of  the  invader  and  the  invaded  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Central  Asia.  Turcoman  marauders  are  likely 
to  be  recognized  and  shot  as  belligerents  without  any 
badge  to  distinguish  them  from  a  non-existent  peaceable 
population.  The  suspicion  that  the  refusal  to  meddle  with 
international  law  is  prompted  by  hostility  or  by  jealousy  of 
Russian  progress  in  Central  Asia  is  an  utter  delusion. 

The  motives  of  the  decision  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  are  those  which  are  explained  in  Lord  Derby’s 
despatch.  His  arguments  against  the  expediency  of 
further  discussion  of  the  topics  considered  at  Brussels  may 
naturally  fail  to  satisfy  the  Russian  and  German  Govern¬ 
ments  ;  but  they  are  courteous  in  form,  and  even  to  oppo¬ 
nents  they  must  seem  sufficiently  plausible  to  entitle  Lord 
Derby  to  the  credit  of  sincerity.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  Holland,  Spain,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  Conference  at  Brussels  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  Lord  Derby  quotes  and  partially  adopts. 
At  one  of  the  sittings  the  main  issue  between  the  right  of 
defence  and  the  interest  of  invaders  was  raised  by  Baron 
Jomini’s  reference  to  a  passage  from  a  Belgian  writer  who 
had  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  a  system  of  universal 
armament.  Baron  Lamrermont,  the  able  delegate  of 
Belgium,  replied  that  his  country  had  not  adopted  the 
principle  of  compulsory  service  of  the  whole  population, 
and  that  he  could  not  consent  to  proposals  which  might 
practically  render  such  a  measure  obligatory.  General 
Voigts-Rhetz,  representing  the  greatest  military  Power 
which  has  also  a  system  of  universal  armament, 
consistently  maintained  the  necessity  of  requiring  on  the 
part  of  an  armed  population  the  condition  that  the  defence 
should  be  regularly  organized.  There  may  have  been  some 
force  in  his  argument  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
defenders  themselves  to  obviate  the  risk  of  violent  reprisals  ; 
but  he  failed  to  convince  the  delegates  of  the  secondary 
States.  Where  there  is  already  a  difference  of  opinion 
adhesion  to  one  of  the  adverse  views  can  constitute  no 
reasonable  ground  of  offence.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  provisional  resolutions  of  the  Conference  at 
Brussels  really  tend  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  war. 
Private  property  indeed  is  nominally  protected,  but  with 
exceptions  as  comprehensive  as  the  restrictions  of  Figaro’s 
liberty  of  the  press.  A  belligerent  may  indeed  not  plunder 
houses  or  persons  ;  but  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  carrying  on  war  by  robbery  has  been  theoretically- 
discontinued  ;  nor  was  it  at  any  time  approved  by  philan¬ 
thropic  jurists.  The  commander  of  an  army  may,  according 
to  the  Brussels  project,  or  according  to  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  General  Voigts-Rhetz,  seize  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  ships,  boats,  railways  and  their  plant,  and  he  may 
issue  and  enforce  requisitions  for  provisions,  boots  and 
shoes,  forage,  and  any  other  articles  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  his  troops.  He  may  also,  as  General  Voigts- 
Rhetz  logically  proceeded  to  show,  raise  contributions  of 
money  in  default  of  commodities  in  kind;  for,  as  the  General 
forcibly  remarked,  it  would  be  upjust  to  take  cattle  from 
poor  villagers  and  to  let  rich  tradesmen  go  scot-free.  It 
would  appear  that  all  these  methods  of  spoliation  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  theoretical  regard  for  the  immunity  of  private 
property.  For  all  the  supplies  which  are  taken  receipts  are 
to  be  given  for  the  consolation  of  expropriated  owners.  If 
they  can  discount  receipts  which  will  be  binding  neither  on 
the  officer  who  signs  the  papers  nor  on  either  belligerent, 
the  wonder  will  have  been  performed  of  converting  a  value¬ 
less  certificate  into  a  negotiable  security.  Neither  the 
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German  delegate  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  wished  to 
perpetrate  an  injustice  or  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  war,  but 
Xiord  Derby  may  be  excused  for  failing  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  ameliorations  on  which  the  President  in  the 
final  sitting  congratulated  the  Conference. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  compliance  with  the  Russian  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  been  Loth  harmless  and  conciliatory,  the 
answer  is  that  an  agreement  to  commence  negotiations 
without  auy  belief  that  they  can  lead  to  useful  results  is 
an  act  both  of  bad  faith  and  of  discourtesy.  It  was  possible, 
and  not  improbable,  that  grave  inconvenience  might  have 
arisen  either  from  assent  to  some  of  the  Russian  proposals, 
or  from  withdrawal  at  a  later  period.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  inexcusable  if  it  forgot  the  loss  and  humili¬ 
ation  which  were  incurred  a  few  years  ago  through  excessive 
deference  to  the  demands  of  another  Power.  The  new  Rules 
of  Washington  cost  three  millions  of  money,  and  they  had 
previously  produced  a  monstrous  attempt  at  extortion, 
and  innumerable  affronts.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  probable 
that  any  European  Government  would  imitate  the  character¬ 
istic  diplomacy  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  real  or  affected 
indignation  which  is  expressed  at  St.  Petersburg  is  scarcely 
consistent  wich  due  respect  for  an  independent  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  writer  in  the  Novel 
sneered  at  the  anxiety  of  the  English  Government  to 
protect  maritime  rights ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  employers,  though  they  may  have  disapproved  of 
the  rudeness  of  his  language,  considered  that  Lord  Derby’s 
refusal  to  continue  the  negotiation  had  presented  an 
obstacle  to  some  design  of  interfering  with  maritime  law. 
If  any  attempt  to  raise  similar  questions  had  been  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  England,  the  Russian  Government 
would  have  complained  of  the  selfishness  which  re¬ 
garded  only  special  interests.  Any  interruption  of  a  Con¬ 
ference  would  have  been  a  more  unfriendly  measure  than 
a  refusal  to  begin  the  discussion.  The  irritation  of 
Russia  is  founded  on  an  unjustifiable  assumption.  Any 
State  may  decline  a  positive  proposal  leading  to  an  in¬ 
novation  without  incurring  the  charge  of  discourtesy. 
The  Russian  Government  is  consistent  with  its  own 
traditions.  Fifty  years  ago  Alexander  I.  withdrew  from 
confidential  communication  with  the  English  Government 
on  its  refusal  to  attend  a  Conference  of  the  Allies  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  Greek  affairs.  After  two  or  three 
years  he  discovered  that  England  had  judged  rightly; 
and  he  consequently  made  overtures  for  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  which  was  easily  effected.  Prince  Gortchakoff 
justly  remarks  that  the  English  Government  can  at  any 
time  accede  to  changes  in  the  laws  of  war  which  may  seem 
calculated  to  diminish  suffering.  As  long  as  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  object  seems  doubtful,  the  interference  of  a 
sceptical  and  comparatively  unarmed  Government  would 
only  embarrass  the  benevolent  enthusiasts  for  peace  whose 
Governments  maintain  several  millions  of  soldiers  in  con¬ 
stant  readiness  for  war. 


STOKE  AND  CHATHAM. 

STOKE,  having  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament,  has 
surprised  the  world  by  pronouncing  that,  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  representatives,  it  prefers  Dr.  Kenealy.  Those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  artisans  of 
the  Potteries  rashly  supposed  that  the  contest  would  be  of 
the  most  ordinary  character,  and  that  the  issue  would  lie 
between  the  choice  of  a  respectable  Conservative  gentle¬ 
man  and  one  of  those  Liberal  candidates  who  contribute 
to  the  division  of  their  party  by  proclaiming  themselves  to 
be  in  some  especial  sense  working-men.  Mr.  Bright, 
anxious  to  pursue  the  wise  policy  of  healing  or  concealing 
party  quarrels,  had  responded  to  an  appeal  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Walton  by  declaring  that,  although  he  objected  to 
working-men  candidates  as  such,  he  could  feel  no  difficulty 
m  supporting  a  working-man  who  was  a  fit  person  to  be 
returned  to  Parliament,  and  that  he  should  personally 
have  been  pleased  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate  at 
Stoke.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  Liberal  electors  de¬ 
clined  to  be  guided  by  the  approval  which  Mr.  Bright 
had  bestowed  on  Mr.  Walton’s  candidature,  and  kept  away 
from  the  poll  rather  than  secure  the  return  of  a  member 
of  whom  they  disapproved.  Probably,  however,  even  if 
the  Liberal  party  had  been  united,  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
test  would  not  have  been  affected.  The  supporters  of  Dr. 
Kenealy  were  too  numerous  and  too  earnest  in  their 
desire  to  show  that  they  had  hearts  open  to  the  voice  of 


the  boldest  of  Britons.  The  easiest  mode  of  discerning 
that  a  candidate  is  a  true  Englishman  is  to  find  that 
he  is  gifted  with  the  courage  to  abuse  everything 
and  everybody.  Judged  by  this  test,  Dr.  Kenealy 
may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  English¬ 
men  alive.  Abuse — -unsparing,  ungrounded,  universal 
abuse — is  his  mission,  his  privilege,  and  his  occupation. 
To  him  all  men  and  all  institutions — Parliament,  Ministries, 
Judges,  Benchers,  barristers,  and  respectable  people  gene¬ 
rally — are  the  objects  of  undying  hatred  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  themes  of  merciless  vituperation.  He  is  a  sort  of 
lonely  Athanasius  protesting  against  the  misguided  world 
of  decency  and  common  sense  ;  but  even  Athanasius  in 
the  extremity  of  his  desolation  found  that  there  were  a 
faithful  few  to  love  him  and  agree  with  him,  and  Dr. 
Kenealy  has  found  in  his  admirers  at  Stoke  a  similar 
source  of  comfort  and  encouragement,  though  when  he 
came  to  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  apparently  unable 
to  provide  himself  with  the  traditional  escort  of  a  pair  of 
friends  to  introduce  him  to  the  Speaker.  His  political  creed 
is  simple  to  barrenness,  but  its  simplicity  is  of  a  kind  that 
can  scarcelyfail  to  tell  upon honestminds which  havenot  been 
warped  by  education  or  by  any  sense  of  political  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  rests  upon  Magna  Charta,  and  that  is  all.  He 
wants  nothing  more,  and  the  people  of  Stoke  want  nothing 
more.  There  is  something  grand,  and  almost  baronial, 
in  the  sense  of  hurling  this  ancient  and  unadorned 
gauntlet  of  defiance  in  the  face  of  all  the  tyrants  of 
the  world.  If  a  very  abusive  person  who  takes  a  firm 
stand  upon  Magna  Charta  is  not  a  true  Englishman,  who 
on  earth  is  ?  Dr.  Kenealy,  too,  is  admirably  suited 
to  fall  in  with  the  visions  of  greatness  and  goodness  which 
the  artisans  of  the  Potteries  may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn 
from  the  literature  with  which,  if  with  any,  they  are  fami¬ 
liar.  Is  he  not  a  hero  after  the  pattern  of  popular 
romance  ?  He  is  always  ready  to  denounce  naughty  people 
generally  as  minions ;  he  is  always  Lean  ding  the  brow  of 
the  tyrant  with  the  stigma  of  shame  ;  and  he  nobly  and  re¬ 
solutely  stood  up  for  the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed 
butcher  who  was  kept  out  of  his  well- deserved  baronetcy 
by  the  machinations  of  priests  and  the  perfidy  of  lawyers. 
What  is  the  good  of  workmen  and  their  wives  poring  over 
penny  novels  if  they  are  not  thus  taught  to  respect  and 
reverence  such  a  man  P  A  hero  of  romance,  a  man  who 
knows  all  about  Magna  Charta,  a  man  with  the  scent  of  a 
bloodhound  for  a  Jesuit,  a  sort  of  ranting,  irrepressible 
Robin  Hood,  naturally  seemed  to  the  impressionable 
workers  in  the  Potteries  an  angel  of  light.  Other  consti¬ 
tuencies  might  have  entertained  him  unawares  ;  but  they 
recognized  him  in  a  moment,  and  have  returned  him  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Kenealy  suggests  some  considerations 
as  to  the  working  of  the  new  electoral  law,  and  as  to  the 
conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  exaggerated  alarm  on 
either  head.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  last  Reform  Bill 
made  a  sweeping  addition  to  the  constituency  of  Stoke, 
and  that  six  thousand  of  the  new  electors  have  been  found 
capable  of  voting  for  Dr.  Kenealy.  If  this  election  were 
a  typical  one,  if  there  were  to  be  many  members  like  Dr. 
Kenealy  returned  by  many  constituencies  like  Stoke,  the 
confidence  which  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867 
expressed  in  the  masses  they  enfranchised  would  no  doubt 
be  proved  to  have  been  singularly  misplaced.  But  we 
know  that  there  is  only  one  Dr.  Kenealy,  and  we  may 
guess  that  there  is  only  one  Stoke.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  popular  feeling  or  popular 
delusion  should  have  one  opportunity  of  finding  a  vent. 
Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  there  were  always  to 
be  found  constituencies  which  burned  to  show  their  inde¬ 
pendence  by  returning  members  whom  they  loved  more 
well  than  wisely.  Middlesex  insisted  on  repeatedly  re¬ 
turning  a  candidate  so  open  to  plausible  objections  as 
Wilkes,  and  Preston  opened  its  arms  to  the  wrongs 
and  eloquence  of  Orator  Hunt.  The  possibility  of  such 
elections  may  be  really  nothing  more  than  a  valuable 
safety-valve.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  those  who 
take  part  in  such  elections  find  a  mode  of  expressing  their 
peculiar  sentiments  in  a  legal  and  public  manner.  They  do 
not  feel  themselves  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  Constitution. 
The  mob  is  made  something  inside,  and  not  outside,  the 
nation.  They  are  induced  to  look  upon  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  an  institution  associated  with  themselves,  and  not 
as  a  collection  of  grand  people  who  can  never  be  got  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  poor  and  to  meet  face  to  face 
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those  whom  the  poor  select  as  their  champions.  The 
artisans  of  Stoke  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
belong  to  a  different  section  of  society,  a  set  of  poor,  igno¬ 
rant,  credulous,  and  deluded  creatures.  But  their  senti¬ 
ments  are  perfectly  genuine ;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  evidence,  and  cannot  understand  what  it  means. 
They  do  not  go  into  details ;  they  have  before  them  a  man 
who  states  that  he  is  oppressed,  and  they  take  the  oppres¬ 
sion  for  granted.  They  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  guard 
against  mistaken  impressions  by  wading  through  the 
charge  of  a  Chief  Justice  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes. 
They  sympathize,  and  they  have  a  x’eady  means  of  showing 
their  sympathy  in  a  glorious  and  striking  manner,  by  re¬ 
turning  the  victim  of  oppression  and  the  protector  of  the 
poor  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have  not  only 
talked,  but  done  something  to  show  their  excitement,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  having  done  something  may  tend  to  appease 
the  excitement  they  felt.  The  British  Constitution  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  stand  the  pressure  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s 
return.  Whether  the  House  of  Commons  will  feel  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  the  new  addition  to  its  numbers 
can  only  be  ascertained  when  it  is  seen  how  Dr.  Kenealy 
behaves  now  that  he  has  taken  his  seat.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  man  in  Dr.  Kenealy’s  position  can,  if  he 
pleases,  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  is  a  pity 
perhaps  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  begin 
his  career  by  a  breach  of  an  old  and  reasonable 
custom.  It  is  not  that  his  own  special  grievances 
will  interfere  seriously  with  the  progress  of  public 
business.  He  will  have  his  say,  he  may  abuse  all  the 
objects  of  his  dislike,  he  may  inveigh  against  Judges, 
and  show  of  what  Benchers  are  capable.  This  is  a  process, 
however,  that  cannot  be  often  repeated,  and  there  will  soon 
be  an  end  to  the  exposition  of  his  personal  wrongs.  But 
a  member  who  has  nothing  to  lose  by  separating  himself 
from  those  who  wish  the  business  of  the  House  to  advance 
with  reasonable  rapidity  can  cause  very  considerable  in- 
terruj}tions  to  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  legislative 
measures.  The  rules  of  the  House  afford  a  latitude  and  a 
liberty  to  members  which,  if  taken  full  advantage  of,  would 
render  the  despatch  of  business  almost  impossible.  The 
House  has  hitherto  trusted,  and  trusted  successfully,  to  the 
salutary  and  restraining  influences  which  a  body  really 
bent  on  work  silently  exercises  over  its  members.  Wild 
spirits  have  been  before  now  tamed  into  decorum  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
presumed  beforehand  that  Dr.  Kenealy  will  himself  be 
willing  to  interrupt  business  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
interrupting  it.  He  is  open  to  remarks  for  what  he  has 
done,  but  not  for  what  it  may  be  supposed  he  is  likely  to 
do.  He  has  had  a  great,  and,  as  many  people  will  think,  an 
unmerited  triumph  ;  but  even  those  who  most  strongly  and 
justly  denounce  the  extravagance  of  his  language  and  the 
wilfulness  of  his  conduct,  and  who  most  sincerely  regret  the 
choice  which  Stoke  has  made,  must  be  content  to  wait  with 
impartial  expectation  in  order  to  see  the  uses  to  which  he 
will  put  the  triumph  he  has  obtained. 

It  seems  tame  work  to  turn  from  Stoke  to  Chatham,  and 
to  speak  of  a  contest  between  candidates  so  wholly  unob¬ 
jectionable  as  Mr.  Gorst  and  Mr.  Stone.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  kept  the  seat,  although  by  a  much  smaller  majority 
than  that  which  they  obtained  at  the  general  election.  Even 
if  the  seat  had  been  gained  by  the  Liberals,  this  would  have 
been  no  indication  of  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
country,  as  Dockyard  constituencies  are  proverbially  hard 
to  deal  with  and  to  reckon  on.  Mr.  Gorst  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  useful  and  industrious  member  now  that  he  is 
returned,  and  so  would  Mr.  Stone  have  proved  if  he  had 
been  elected.  To  the  House  and  the  public  it  did  not 
perhaps  make  much  difference  which  was  successful.  But 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Stone  brings  once  more  before  us  how 
difficult  it  is  in  these  days  for  a  man,  however  properly 
qualified  for  the  career,  to  make  statesmanship  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  work  the  business  and  occupation  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Stone  made  at  least  one  speech  in  the  last  Parliament 
of  unusual  merit,  and  he  might  have  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  rewarded  by  success  if  he  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  public  life.  But  very 
few  persons  who  now  embark  in  public  life  have  any 
security  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  continu¬ 
ously  working  at  the  profession  they  have  chosen.  It 
is  hard  to  get  a  seat,  hut  it  is  almost  harder  to  retain 
one.  Electors  get  tired  of  a  member,  simply  because  he  is 
a  member.  They  take  offence  at  some  little  act  of  indis¬ 
cretion  or  independence.  They  possibly  shift  their  opinions 


so  as  to  welcome  candidates  of  the  opposite  party.  Some¬ 
times  an  enterprising  stranger  comes  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  takes  a  large  house,  feeds  and  feasts  every  one,  goes 
to  every  variety  of  church  and  chapel,  professes  the  warm¬ 
est  interest  in  local  charities,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  “  nurses  ” 
the  borough,  while  the  innocent  unsuspecting  member  is 
busy  doing  his  duty  at  Westminster.  An  election  comes, 
and  the  member  loses  his  seat.  He  has  to  bid  farewell  for 
years  to  Parliament  and  to  public  life,  unless  a  chance 
vacancy  gives  him  a  new  opportunity.  Years  may  roll  over 
his  head,  and  he  is  cut  off  from  all  opportunity  of  making 
his  mark  in  the  House.  He  does  not  know  what  is 
happening.  He  loses  the  thread  of  business.  He  is 
merely  a  respectable  unemployed  person  who  has  been 
in  Parliament,  and  may  be  some  day  in  Parliament 
again.  He  has  to  live  in  hope  that  some  constituency 
will  want  him.  He  is  idle  when  he  longs  to  be  indus¬ 
trious,  unnoticed  when  he  feels  that  it  is  hard  on  him 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  own  path  to 
distinction.  On  those  who  watch  his  career  the  feeling 
steals  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  try  to  get  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Public  life  seems  a  mode  of  spending  a  few  years 
in  a  somewhat  purposeless  way,  rather  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  engaging  in  a  pursuit  to  which  the  active 
part  of  existence  may  be  wisely  devoted.  This  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  whatever  advantages  the  character 
impressed  on  the  constituencies  by  recent  changes 
may  bring  with  it.  There  is  no  remedy  that  is  very  ap¬ 
parent,  unless  the  constituencies  would  resolve  on  sticking 
to  a  good  man  when  they  have  got  him,  and  this  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  the  temper  of  modern  constituencies.  But  it 
must  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  every  year  in¬ 
creases  the  reasons  which  will  weigh  with  a  prudent  man 
who,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  following  a  public  life 
creditably,  is  inclined  to  shun  the  risk,  and  to  find  in 
the  ample  sphere  of  private  life  his  solace  and  his 
enjoyment. 


THE  SENATE  BILL. 

THE  history  of  the  past  week  has  been  far  less  credit¬ 
able  to  the  leaders  of  the  Eight  Centre  in  the  French 
Assembly  than  to  the  rank  and  file.  The  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  his  followers  have  been  too  much 
for  the  Duke  of  Broglie.  After  repenting  of  his  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  Conservative  Kepublic,  and  doing  his  best 
to  undo  all  the  painful  progress  that  had  been  made 
towards  its  establishment,  he  has  been  compelled  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  present  himself  again  as 
a  convert.  When  M.  Pascal  Duprat  conceived  the 
notion  of  a  Senate  elected  by  pure  universal  suffrage,  he 
is  said  to  have  first  communicated  it  to  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Left  Centre.  The  eminent  member  pro¬ 
bably  thought  that,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  its  being 
adopted,  he  might  as  well  spare  himself  the  trouble  of 
arguing  with  its  author.  Accordingly,  he  advised  M.  Du¬ 
prat  to  bring  forward  his  amendment  and  see  what 
came  of  it.  Marshal  Macmahon  and,  inferentially,  the 
Duke  of  Broglie,  have  since  been  blamed  for  not  letting  the 
Assembly  know  beforehand  that  the  Government  could  not 
accept  a  Senate  constituted  on  M.  Duprat’s  plan.  But 
they  may  fairly  claim  the  same  indulgence  as  the  eminent 
member  of  the  Left  Centre.  They,  too,  no  doubt  believed 
that  the  amendment  was  a  mere  formal  demonstration  on 
behalf  of  a  principle,  and  on  this  theory  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  their  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  part 
in  the  debate.  Silence  is  now  so  generally  expected  of  the 
Marshal’s  Ministers,  that  so  long  as  they  said  nothing 
things  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  their  usual  course.  The 
next  day,  however,  the  Marshal  contrived  to  put  himself 
very  decidedly  in  the  wrong ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  seems 
to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  so  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  and  not  of  his  nominal  Ministers,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  the  Duke  of  subordinating  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation  to  a  suddenly  revived  hope  of  reconsti- 
tutingtheold  Monarchical  majority.  When  the  Assembly  met 
yesterday  week,  General  de  Cissey  read  a  declaration  from 
the  Marshal  stating  that  the  adoption  of  M.  Duprat’s 
amendment  had  altered  the  nature  of  the  Senate,  and  would 
thus  “  deprive  the  Constitutional  Bills,  as  a  whole,  of  the 
“  character  which  they  cannot  lose  without  compromising 
“  Conservative  interests.”  As  the  Government  could  not 
associate  itself  with  resolutions  of  this  sort,  it  was  thought 
best  to  tell  the  Assembly  so.  The  reading  of  this  Message 
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dissolved  the  majority  which  had  carried  M.  Wallon’s  Bill 
into  its  constituent  atoms.  The  Marshal’s  words  were 
accepted  as  concealing  a  threat  of  some  kind,  and  even  the 
most  Liberal  members  of  the  Right  Centre  were  not  hold 
enough  to  wait  and  see  what  was  the  worst  that  the  Marshal 
could  do.  The  separate  clauses  of  the  Senate  Bill  were  carried 
one  by  one,  but  they  were  only  carried  by  the  abstention  of 
the  Right.  When  all  of  them  had  passed  safely  through 
Committee,  the  final  decision  was  taken  on  a  motion 
the  effect  of  which  was,  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  read 
a  third  time.  The  result  was  a  majority  of  23  against  the 
Bill.  The  coalition  between  the  Centres  was  at  an  end. 
The  Right  Centre  had  once  more  shown  that  it  was  not 
prepared  to  take  part  in  organizing  the  Republic. 

The  indignation  of  the  Left  was  naturally  very  great, 
and  it  found  immediate  voice  in  a  motion  fixing  a  general 
election  for  the  first  Sunday  in  April.  The  fate  of  the 
Constitutional  Laws  probably  hung  upon  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  moderate  Republicans  in  regard  to  this 
amendment.  They  were  divided  in  their  vote — some  of 
the  most  influential  members  even  of  the  Left  Centre 
voting  with  M.  Brisson — and  there  were  reasons  of  much 
weight  to  be  urged  on  each  side.  The  Right  Centre  had 
deserted  them,  and  if  they  now  separated  themselves  from 
the  Left,  they  would  be  without  an  effective  following 
of  any  kind.  There  was  no  chance  that  the  Right  Centre 
would  again  change  its  mind,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
best  to  press  on  a  dissolution  just  at  the  time  when  the 
nation  would  be  disgusted  at  the  cowardice  or  the  double 
dealing  which  had  prompted  the  Marshal’s  Message,  and 
the  subsequent  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It  was  plain  that  the 
Marshal  had  meant  his  words  to  have  the  disastrous  effect 
which  they  had,  or  he  would  never  have  communicated  them 
to  the  Assembly  in  the  shape  of  a  cut  and  dried  declaration. 
He  might  have  ensured  a  compromise  of  M.  Doprat’s 
amendment  by  milder  means  than  these,  and  as  he  had 
preferred  to  get  the  Bill  thrown  out  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  get  it  amended,  it  would  be  wise  to  assume  that 
the  time  for  compromise  was  over,  and  that  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  hurry  on  an  appeal  to  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Left  Centre 
and  of  the  moderate  Left  were  not  convinced  that  their  hope 
of  getting  a  Senate  bill  of  some  kind  through  the  Assembly 
was  altogether  gone.  They  believed — at  all  events  they 
acted  as  though  they  believed — that  the  desire  of  the  Right 
Centre  to  see  a  definitive  Constitution  of  some  kind  adopted 
had  only  yielded  to  a  momentary  panic,  and  that,  if 
negotiations  for  a  compromise  could  be  resumed,  they  might 
still  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  Accordingly  they  voted 
against  the  demand  for  urgency  on  behalf  of  M.  Brisson’ s 
motion,  and  they  introduced  two  new  projects  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Senate.  When  the  Assembly  separated  that 
afternoon  it  was  understood  that  the  next  few  days  were 
to  be  given  up  to  interviews  between  party  leaders,  and 
that  the  issue  of  these  interviews  would  decide  whether 
the  Constitutional  Laws  were  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Senate 
Bill,  or  whether  the  Centres  and  the  Left  were  to  forgive 
and  forget  the  votes  of  that  day  and  the  day  before,  and  to 
set  to  work  upon  a  new  compromise. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  the  former  of  these  alternatives 
would  be  the  one  realized.  The  old  rumours  of  a  Broglie- 
Fourtou  Ministry,  symbolizing  a  new  alliance  between  the 
Right  Centre  and  the  Bonapartists,  were  revived.  The 
Duke  was  to  hold  office  just  long  enough  to  subject 
the  list  of  Mayors  and  Prefects  to  a  fresh  revision, 
and  when  the  last  taint  of  Republicanism  had  been 
weeded  out  from  the  official  hierarchy,  a  dissolution  was 
to  be  tried,  in  the  hope  that  Orleanists  and  Bonapart¬ 
ists  might  between  them  secure  a  majority  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  interregnum  which  both  hope  to  turn  to 
their  own  account  in  the  end.  It  is  plain  that  when  the 
Duke  of.  Broglie  came  to  see  his  chickens  hatched,  he 
found  that  he  had  counted  them  in  very  much  too  san¬ 
guine  a  spirit.  The  members  of  the  Right  Centre  who 
had  originally  formed  the  coalition  saw  no  ground  to 
suppose  that  the  Duke’s  new  effort  to  reconstruct  the  old 
Conservative  majority  would  be  more  successful  than  his 
former  efforts.  They  had  accepted  the  Conservative  Re¬ 
public  as  the  only  barrier  against  the  Empire,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  project  of  a  new  alliance  with  the  Im¬ 
perialists  to  offer  any  more  valid  security  against  the  evil 
they  most  of  all  feared.  The  line  taken  by  the  Extreme  Left 
probably  contributed  to  make  the  section  of  the  Right 
Centre  hostile  to  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s  scheme.  If  the 
Left  had  shown  any  sign  of  insisting  on  M.  Duprat’s  or  any 


similar  amendment,  the  Right  Centre  might  have  given  up 
the  thought  of  reproducing  the  Republican  coalition.  But  the 
Left  were  too  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  Broglie- 
Fourtou  Ministry  to  do  anything  which  might  make  it 
inevitable.  Their  journals  talked  with  edifying  moderation 
of  the  willingness  of  the  party  to  give  every  conceiv¬ 
able  guarantee  to  the  Conservatives  as  regards  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Senate.  No  mention  was  made  of  M. 
Do  prat’s  unfortunate  amendment,  and  it  seems  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  understood  that  the  Left  will  remain  content  with 
the  barren  victory  which  they  won  for  universal  suffrage  last 
week.  Underthese  circumstances,  the  chances  of  the  Duke  of 
Broglie’s  Ministry  became  fewer  every  day.  If  he  could  not 
count  on  the  support  of  the  Right  Centre,  he  would  plainly 
be  unable  to  hold  his  own  in  the  Assembly,  even  during 
the  remaining  debates  on  the  Constitutional  Bills  ;  and  when 
it  came  to  making  a  final  choice,  the  Right  Centre  was  not 
prepared  to  give  up  the  Republic  without  another  effort  on 
its  behalf.  They  knew  too  well  that,  if  they  did  give  it  up,  the 
return  of  the  Empire  was  assured.  The  issue  of  these 
various  efforts  is  seen  in  the  announcement  that  the  Right 
and  Left  Centres  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  a  new 
Senate  Bill,  and  that  the  Government  has  made  a  similar 
announcement  to  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  This  last  fact 
is  one  of  great  significance.  Hitherto  Marshal  MacMahon 
has  kept  himself  entirely  apart  from  all  schemes  for  the 
organization  of  the  Republic.  Now  he  comes  forward 
with  eagerness  to  support  a  Bill  which  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  Assembly,  and  what  is  even  more 
wonderful,  a  Bill  which  gives  him  no  voice  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Senators.  The  Senate  is  to  be  partly  elective— the 
constituency  being  the  Councils  of  the  department  and  of 
the  arrondissements,  together  with  the  deputies  for  the 
departments  and  one  delegate  from  each  Municipal  Council. 
The  Assembly  will,  in  the  first  instance,  nominate  eighty 
Senators,  and  future  vacancies  in  this  nominated  list  will 
be  filled  up  by  the  Senate  itself.  The  plan  is,  on  the  whole, 
as  good  a  one  as  is  likely  to  be  devised,  and,  what  is  of 
more  moment,  it  seems  pretty  certain  to  be  voted. 


LORD  ELOHO’S  BILL. 

ORD  ELCHO,  though  he  attempted  to  do  himself 
injustice  in  his  disclaimer  of  indifference,  has  no  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  light  and  easy  style  of  dealing  with 
important  matters.  When  he  moved  for  leave  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  London  Municipal  Government  Bill,  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had,  as  head  of  a  deputation,  recom¬ 
mended  the  measure  to  the  Home  Secretary  before  he 
took  the  trouble  even  to  read  the  terms  of  Mr.  Beal’s 
project.  On  that  occasion  Lord  Elcho  referred  in  a 
flippant  sentence  to  the  objections  that  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  Bill  which  had,  as  he  with  some  plausibility 
alleged,  been  favourably  received  by  the  press  in  general. 
Among  the  chief  defects  which  had  been  pointed  out  were 
the  proposed  seizure  of  the  large  property  of  the  City 
Corporation,  the  dangerous  claim  to  the  control  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  and  the  intended  election  of  criminal 
Judges  by  the  populace  or  its  delegates.  It  now  appears 
that,  although  Lord  Elcho  had  neither  read  the  Bill  nor 
understood  the  comments  on  its  provisions,  he  introduces 
into  the  House  of  Commons  an  amended  version  in  which 
the  most  obnoxious  clauses  are  omitted,  with  the  same 
airy  complacency  which  characterized  his  former  address 
to  Mr.  Cross.  Mr.  Beal,  from  whom  Lord  Elcho 
receives  his  instructions,  originally  suggested  that  the 
City  Corporation  should  be  expanded  so  as  to  diffuse 
the  benefits  of  its  administration  and  its  revenues 
over  the  whole  metropolis.  If  a  private  gentleman 
was  asked  to  expand  himself  in  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
tributing  his  fortune  equally  among  his  neighbours,  he 
would  listen  to  the  proposal  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Beal’s  Bill  has  been  received  by  the  Corporation.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  equally  audacious  demand  of 
the  control  of  the  metropolitan  police  was  not  likely  to  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  respectable  and  rational  part  of  the  community.  Lord 
Elcho  himself,  if  he  could  have  spared  time  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  his  own  Bill,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  appreciated  the  iniquity  of  plundering  the 
Corporation ;  and  he  would  certainly  not  have  wished  to 
entrust  to  the  nominees  of  the  London  ratepayers  the 
management  of  a  drilled  body  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men,  forming  the  reserve  of  the  police  force  of  the  kingdom. 
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Mr.  Beal,  as  the  political  ally  of  the  democratic  agitators 
who  are  organized  in  several  revolutionary  clubs  for  as 
many  special  objects,  was  perfectly  consistent  in  proposing 
to  appropriate  corporate  property  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  some  of  his  confederates  threaten  to  deal  with 
private  estates.  Lord  Elcho  is  not  likely  to  become  even 
a  semi-socialist ;  but  it  is  strange  that  he  should  have 
placed  his  services  without  inquiry  at  the  disposal  of 
politicians  with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common. 

As  the  Corporation  declines  to  be  cajoled  into  a  surrender 
of  its  property,  or  the  Government  into  the  abdication  of 
one  of  its  most  indispensable  duties,  Mr.  Beal  postpones 
for  the  time  the  more  aggressive  portions  of  his  scheme, 
probably  foreseeing  that,  if  his  new  municipality  were  once 
established,  it  might  be  strong  enough  to  extort  concessions 
which  will  not  be  made  to  private  projectors.  A  body 
which  could  claim  to  represent  a  constituency  of  three  or 
four  millions  would  not  fail  to  contrast  its  own  limited  re¬ 
sources  with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  City ;  and  at 
some  time  when  Parliament  and  the  country  were  in  a 
reforming  mood,  Mr.  Beal’s  original  proposal  might 
perhaps  he  revived  with  better  hope  of  success.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  Bill  is  still  retained.  All  minor  governing 
bodies  are  to  be  superseded  by  a  numerous  council  elected 
by  household  suffrage.  Lord  Elcho  seemed  not  to  have 
ascertained  whether  his  clients  intended  to  modify 
their  scheme  by  the  introduction  of  the  cumulative 
system  of  voting  which  is  practised  in  elections  for 
School  Boards.  If  the  alteration  has  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  the  fears  of  the  minority,  the 
promoters  will  have  admitted  the  force  of  some  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  were  urged  against  the  first  edition  of  their 
liill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  minorities  ought  to  be  pro. 
tected  by  possessing  a  share  of  representation;  but  the 
cumulative  vote  has  not  yet  become  generally  populai',  and 
it  is  the  most  insecure  mode  of  affording  the  necessary 
safeguard,  because  it  is  an  artificial  and  ostentatious  con¬ 
trivance  for  neutralizing  the  force  of  numbers.  In  times 
of  popular  excitement  the  majority  will  be  both  able  and 
willing  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  which  interfere  with 
the  exertion  of  its  superior  strength.  The  framers  of  the 
Bill  are  undisguised  supporters  of  the  political  and  muni¬ 
cipal  doctrines  which  are  checked  and  impaired  by  the 
system  of  cumulative  voting.  Their  object  in  consenting 
to  a  temporary  compromise  is  to  abolish  all  the  local  privi¬ 
leges  and  interests  which  protect  minorities  more  effectually 
than  any  contrivance  for  depriving  the  multitude  in  prac¬ 
tice  of  rights  which  are  acknowledged  in  principle.  A 
Municipal  Council  exercising  exclusive  authority  over  an 
eighth  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
constantly  struggle  both  to  enlarge  its  functions  and  to 
extend  its  base. 

The  question  for  Parliament  to  determine  is  whether  it 
is  expedient  to  institute  one  central  government  for  the 
whole  metropolis.  Some  of  the  pretexts  for  the  Municipal 
Bill  are  shallow  and  frivolous,  such  as  the  common  com¬ 
plaint  that  several  different  sets  of  collector’s  apply  at 
different  times  for  the  payment  of  various  rates  and  taxes. 
The  average  householder  cares  much  more  for  the  amount 
of  general  and  local  taxation  than  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  instalments  are  levied  ;  but  if  any  serious  inconvenience 
is  caused  by  the  multiplication  of  times  of  payment,  it 
is  evident  that  it  might  be  removed  without  employing 
the  municipal  elephant  to  pick  up  the  pin.  There  are 
also  admitted  defects  in  lighting  and  paving,  and  in  other 
details  of  local  administration  ;  but  duties  of  this  kind 
would  be  discharged  under  a  municipality  by  the  same 
class  of  persons  as  at  present,  with  the  aid  of  the 
same  paid  officers.  The  streets  might  be  regularly 
swept  and  brilliantly  lighted  at  a  certain  cost,  which 
must  be  provided  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 
Mr.  Beal  and  his  municipality  could  not  do  the  same  work 
cheaper  than  the  Vestries  ;  and  if  they  did  it  better,  they 
would  increase  the  rates,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
bulk  of  their  constituents.  After  all,  London  is  better 
governed  and  better  managed  than  almost  any  other  great 
town.  New  York,  which  probably  comes,  in  amount  of 
population,  next  to  London  and  Paris,  has  long  been  ad¬ 
ministered  by  such  a  Corporation  as  Lord  Elcho  proposes 
to  establish,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  with  the  utmost 
amount  of  inefficiency  and  corruption.  London  would  at 
the  worst  be  an  English  and  not  an  Irish  Republic,  and 
in  England  thegrosser  forms  of  corporate  misconduct  would 
be  restrained  by  law  ;  but  the  proposed  municipality  would 
be  unwieldy,  and  it  must  necessarily  delegate  local  ad¬ 


ministration  to  Committees  or  other  bodies,  which  would 
either  consist  of  strangers  to  the  district  or  of  residents 
who  might  as  well  have  derived  their  authority,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  immediately  from  those  whose  affairs  they  were 
charged  to  manage.  The  municipality  to  which  Lord 
Elcho  pledged  himself  four  months  ago  might  have  been 
an  element  of  grave  political  danger  in  times  of  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  mutilated  Corporation  without  estates,  without 
police,  and  with  the  security  of  a  cumulative  vote,  is  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  it  would  give  rise  to  incessant  agitation  for 
the  increase  of  its  powers  and  for  the  establishment  of  full 
popular  representation. 

Supporters  of  a  new  municipal  organization  for  the 
metropolis  sometimes  lament  that  London  is  debarred  from 
the  privilege  and  dignity  which  are  enjoyed  not  only  by 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  but  by  Tiverton  and  Southwold. 
The  Lord  Mayor  indeed  is  officially  a  greater  personage 
than  the  Mayor  of  Southwold,  but  his  municipal  dominion 
extends  over  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
grievance  might  perhaps  require  redress  if  it  were  felt  by 
those  whom  it  principally  concerns.  The  wealthier  inha¬ 
bitants  of  London,  occupying  almost  exclusively  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  have  never  invited 
Lord  Elcho’s  interference,  and,  if  a  municipality  is  created, 
they  will  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  vote  for  its  members. 
The  energies  of  ambitious  tradesmen  find  a  sufficient 
field  in  parochial  Vestries,  where  they  are  occupied 
in  transacting  more  or  less  efficiently  affairs  which 
concern  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  The  members 
of  a  central  Council  would  be  unknown  to  those  who  would 
be  subject  to  their  authority,  unless  indeed  the  old  Vestries 
were  re-established  under  the  name  of  District  Committees. 
:  No  ingenuity  can  get  rid  of  the  impediment  to  municipal 
organization  which  is  caused  by  the  isolation  of  Londoners, 
and  by  the  want  of  common  interests.  Half  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London  are  ignorant  of  the  names  of  their 
nexLdoor  neighbours  ;  and  if  they  were  asked  to  select 
among  the  residents  in  the  same  street  the  most  competent 
persona  to  hold  local  office,  they  would  be  utterly  puzzled. 
True  representation  implies  something  in  common  between 
constituents  and  those  whom  they  elect.  In  London  there 
is  no  staple  trade,  no  local  object  of  interest,  and  scarcely 
even  a  common  grievance.  There  is  fortunately  no  reason 
to  fear  that  Lord  Elcho  will  carry  the  Bill  which  he  with 
so  light  a  heart  undertook  to  introduce.  He  will  be  ready 
to  admit  that  such  a  measure  can  only  be  passed  by  a 
Government ;  and  the  present  Ministers  will  have  little 
temptation  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  has  no  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  except  the  actual  promoters. 


WIMPFFEN  AND  SEDAN. 

THE  Imperialists,  of  whom  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is  a 
very  fierce  and  fiery  representative,  naturally  find  the 
memory  of  Sedan  very  inconvenient  to  them.  It  was  the 
crowning  disaster  and  disgrace  of  Imperialism.  The  last 
army  of  France  able  to  keep  the  field  was  caught  in  a  trap, 
massacred,  driven  to  seek  the  lives  of  the  survivors  by  a 
humiliating  capitulation,  and  the  Emperor  himself  was 
present  and  shared  the  dishonour  of  those  whom  he  was 
supposed  to  command.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self  and  Marshal  MacMahon  both  disapproved  of  the  march 
to  relieve  Bazaine  which  brought  about  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan.  They  in  their  turn  were  victims  ;  but  of  whom 
were  they  victims  P  Of  those  whom  the  Emperor  had 
chosen  to  invest  with  supreme  authority  at  Paris — of 
the  Empress  and  Palikao.  That  the  Empress  acted  as 
she  thought  for  the  best,  and  really  strove  to  do  what 
seemed  right  for  France,  and  put  the  thought  of  the 
country  above  the  thought  of  her  family,  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  the  evidence  since  published  under 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  But  it  was  the 
necessities  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  that  confided  the 
destinies  of  France  to  a  woman,  and  gave  her  as  her 
supreme  counsellor  such  a  man  as  Palikao.  The  Emperor 
was  in  the  most  wretched  position  conceivable.  Forced  by 
the  traditions  of  his  dynasty,  and  by  the  precariousness  of 
his  political  position,  to  hang  about  the  army,  unfit  physi¬ 
cally  to  command,  finding  the  military  system  he  had  spent 
years  in  building  up  suddenly  collapsing  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  he,  the  Saviour  of  Society,  the  conqueror  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  the  student  from  boyhood  of  tactics  and 
fortification,  found  himself,  his  last  general,  and  the  last 
army  at  his  disposal,  ordered  off  by  bis  wife  and  a  very 
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minor  military  man  to  what  he  knew  to  be  inevitable  ruin. 
At  the  last  moment  he  did  the  best  he  could  do.  He  refused 
to  seek  his  own  safety  by  flight,  and  he  insisted  on  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  contest  when  he  saw  that  to  prolong  it  was 
simply  to  murder  his  men.  He  thought  that  in  this  ex¬ 
tremity  of  misfortune  he  might  be  able  to  do  more  for 
France  than  any  one  else  could  do.  He  appealed  as 
sovereign  to  sovereign  when  he  threw  himself  on  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  King  William.  He  thought  that  the  King. of 
Prussia  would  spare  him  more  than  he  would  spare  France. 
But  Prince  Bismarck  soon  undeceived  him.  He  declared 
that  Germany  might  perhaps  deal  leniently  with  a  sove¬ 
reign,  but  that  he  did  not  find  a  sovereign  to  deal  with.  He 
judged  the  Emperor  as  the  Emperor  had  judged  himself.  The 
Imperial  Government  was  not  so  much  a  Government  as  an 
adventure.  It  held  power  on  the  tenure  of  success.  The 
Emperor  was  obliged  to  go  with  the  troops  he  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  command ;  for  his  position  in  France  was  not 
strong  enough  for  him  to  dare  to  stay  at  Paris.  The 
Empress  and  Palikao  sent  the  army  to  destruction  at  Sedan 
because  they  did  not  think  the  dynasty  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  having  left  Bazaine  to  his°  fate. 
When  the  Emperor  tendered  his  sword  at  Sedan  to  King 
William,  there  was  no  sovereign  in  France.  There  was 
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only  a  collapsed  Imperial  bubble.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the 
Emperor  too  much.  France  forced  the  war  on  him  quite 
as  much  as  he  forced  it  on  France ;  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  military  mistakes  committed ;  he  was  quite  alive  to 
the  enormity  of  the  blunder  of  sending  MacMahon  to  try 
to  relievo  Metz  ;  he  showed  unquestionable  courage  on  the 
battle-field  ;  he  would  not  sever  his  fortunes  from  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  soldiers.  But  at  Sedan,  and  in  the  mournful 
days  which  had  preceded  Sedan,  he  had  made  it  clear  to 
France  and  to  the  world  what  was  the  real  nature  of  the 
Government  which  he  had  risked  so  much,  sinned  so  much, 
thought  and  planned  so  much  to  set  up. 

If  only  France  could  but  be  made  to  forget  Sedan  and 
its  lessons,  the  hearts  of  Imperialists  would  indeed  rejoice. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  It  cannot  be  done  at  once, 
but  it  has  appeared  possible  to  do  something  graduallv 
towards  it,  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  has  hit  on  what  is 
probably  the  best  mode  of  serving  the  cause  to  which  he 
is  attached.  The  surest  method  of  getting  great  things 
forgotten  is  to  set  up  a  burning  controversy  about  a  small 
thing.  To  fight  the  Imperialist  fight  about  Sedan  on  a 
tiny  side  issue  might  amuse  France  and  tend  to  rehabilitate 
the  Empire.  To  select  a  general,  to  abuse  him,  to  dwell  on 
his  incapacity,  to  make  him  an  object  of  general  contempt, 
might  almost  be  to  get  the  ruin  of  Sedan  attributed  to  him 
and  dissociated  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Hapoleons.  Almost 
any  general  would  do,  for  it  would  be  as  easy  to  get  up 
a  plausible  charge  of  incapacity  against  one  of  the 
generals  at  Sedan  as  against  another.  Considering  that 
Marshal  MacMahon  has  recorded  that  he  got  up  on 
the  day  of  the  final  battle  without  any  fixed  plan  of  what 
he  would  do,  and  that  his  only  idea  was  that  he  would  fight 
a  bit  and  see  what  happened,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
mete  out  the  various  degrees  of  the  incapacity  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  io  say  a  word  against  the  Marshal  is,  however,  now 
impossible.  The  paper  that  printed  it  would  be  immediately 
suppressed,  and  the  Imperialists  hope  great  things  from  the 
Marshal  in  future,  and  regard  him  as  a  gilded  warming-pan 
for  the  Prince  Imperial.  De  Faillt  would  be  the  easiest 
abject  of  attack,  for  the  disaster  of  Beaumont  was  distinctly 
assignable  to  his  culpable  carelessness.  Ducrot  too,  with 
bis  seemingly  impracticable  plan  of  forcing  a  retreat  to 
Mezieres,  might  have  done  very  fairly  well ;  but  then 
De  Faillt  and  Ducrot  are  men  in  whom  M.  Paul  de  Cas¬ 
sagnac  is  not  likely  to  see  any  traces  of  incapacity.  They 
ire  men  of  the  right  politics,  and  are  speckless  heroes  in 
ns  eyes.  But  there  was  one  general  not  more  capable 
than  Ins  neighbours,  and  having  the  exceptional  merit,  as 
an  object  of  attack,  of  being  a  Republican.  Here  was  ex- 
actiy  the  man  cut  out  for  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac.  To 
a  iuse  him  offers  the  double  pleasure  of  casting  a  cloak 
over  Imperialist  disgrace  and  of  giving  free  scope  for  in¬ 
vectives  against  the  Republic.  Wimpffen  was  all  that 
lould  be  wanted,  and  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  set  to  work  to 
abuse  him  with  his  usual  energy  and  vigour.  But  it  is 
one  thing-  to  abuse  a  man  and  another  to  get  him  to  notice 
1  ’i  w  ierC  sceme(l  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  against  Gene¬ 
ral  W  impffen  being  foolish  enough  to  trouble  himself  about 
wn tangs  Of  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac.  But  M.  Paul  de 
uassagnac  is  a  very  lucky  man.  The  one  chance  in  his 
.avour  turned  up.  General  Wimpffen  could  think  of 


nothing  better  than  inviting  France  to  listen  to  a  public 
controversy  about  his  incapacity ;  and  in  order  to  get  this 
controversy  placed  in  a  thoroughly  party  light,  he  thought 
it  wise  to  select  M.  Jules  Favre  as  his  advocate.  This 
was  indeed  delightful  to  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac.  He  had 
amused  himself  with  brandishing  a  knife,  and  here  was 
his  sheep  walking  innocently  into  his  hands.  He  be°-an 
by  demanding  that  the  accusation  of  libel  should  assume 
the  shape  of  a  criminal,  not  a  civil,  proceeding,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  greater  latitude  in  his  defence.  He 
had  his  way,  and  certainly  he  got  as  much  latitude  as  he 
could  have  desired.  He  called  as  witnesses  all  the  other 
generals  who  were  anxious  that  some  one  else  should  be 
made  to  seem  more  incapable  than  they  were  at  Sedan. 
He  had  the  gratification  of  being  himself  allowed  to  make 
a  flaming  speech,  in  which  he  vented  the  rage  of  his  heart 
against  Republicans,  and  “  that  hateful  and  detested  thing 
“  called  the  Republic.’’  He  explained  that  in  saying  that 
General  Wimpffen  had  betrayed  his  country,  he  merely 
meant  that  the  best  thing  General  Wimpffen  could  have 
done  for  France  would  have  been  to  go  over  to  the  enemy 
and  take  his  incapacity  with  him.  He  had  a  few  hours  of 
capital  fun ;  he  gave  as  much  pain  as  possible  to  an  old 
soldier ;  he  bespattered  the  Republic,  and  his  triumph  was 
consummated  by  the  jury  pronouncing  on  all  the  issues  in 
his  favour. 

Whether  General  Wimpffen  deserved  to  have  a  verdict 
pronounced  so  completely  against  him  is  hard  to  say.  He 
certainly  was  not  worse  than  others  in  command  on  the 
battle-field.  He  certainly  did  not  sacrifice  his  soldiers  by 
mere  remissness  like  De  Faillt,  He  stopped  Ducrot’s 
meditated  project  of  a  retreat  to  Mezieres,  and  even  the 
friendly  generals  called  by  M.  de  Cassagnac  thought  as 
poorly  of  this  project  as  Wimpffen  did.  He  had  plainly  no 
notion  of  doing  more  than  fight  hard  without  a  plan,  but 
then  this  had  been  precisely  the  position  of  MacMahon 
himself.  On  his  way  through  Paris  he  had  been  secretly 
invested  by  Palikao  with  authority  to  assume  the  command 
in  chief  in  case  any  disaster  happened  to  MacMahon.  He 
was  to  have  taken  the  command  of  De  Faillt’s  corps 
at  Beaumont,  but  by  the  time  he  got  to  Beaumont 
he  found  his  corps  had  been  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed. 
He  had  therefore  no  separate  command.  On  the  ist  of 
September  Palikao,  with  the  extraordinary  negligence  that 
characterized  his  proceedings,  had  not  informed  MacMahon 
or  the  Emperor  himself  who  was  to  replace  MacMahon 
in  case  of  need.  When  he  was  wounded,  MacMahon,  think¬ 
ing  himself  at  liberty  to  make  a  choice,  handed  over  the 
command  to  Ducrot.  Wimpffen  knew  of  this,  and  acqui¬ 
esced  in  it.  He  probably  had  an  uneasy  sense  that  the 
honour  thrust  on  him  was  too  great  for  him.  Ducrot 
immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  favourite  plan  of  a 
retreat  to  Mezieres.  Wimpffen,  when  he  saw  what  was 
being  done,  disapproved  it  so  strongly  that  he  revealed 
the  secret  of  his  right  to  command.  Ducrot  obeyed,  but 
of  course  threw  all  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  his 
plan  on  the  man  who  had  stopped  him  in  its  execution. 
Wimpffen  thought  that  the  whole  available  strength  of  the 
French  should  be  used  in  the  direction  of  Bazeilles,  where 
he  believed,  or,  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  soldiers, 
affected  to  believe,  that  an  advantage  had  been  gained. 
After  he  found  that  success  was  not  to  be  secured  in 
this  quarter,  he  still  wished  the  general  contest  to  be  pro¬ 
longed,  but  the  Emperor  overruled  him.  The  Emperor  was 
no  doubt  right.  To  persevere  was  absolutely  hopeless; 
but  still  Wimpffen,  if  commander  in  chief,  ought  to  have 
been  the  person  to  judge  when  the  battle  was  to  end.  The 
whole  thing  was  an  utter  muddle.  Wimpffen  probably 
never  had  a  chance  of  doing  anything  effectual ;  but  if  he 
ever  had  a  chance,  if  he  was  ever  capable  of  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  business,  he  lost  the  opportunity  by  not 
assuming  the  command  when  MacMahon  was  wounded. 
He  allowed  Ducrot  to  command,  and  many  precious  hours 
were  wasted  before  what  Wimpffen  considered  to  be  the 
fatal  error  of  Ducrot  could  be  in  any  way  remedied.  Was 
this  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  capacity,  of  a  man  fitted  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large  army  in  a  most 
difficult  position  ?  It  seems  absurd  that  years  after  a  battle 
aJul7  ^ ^  civilians  should  sit  to  judge  whether  a  general 
has  shown  capacity  during  the  fight ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  even  a  jury  which  was  shocked  at  the  arrogant 
insolence  of  M.  de  Cassagnac,  and  was  alive  to  the  injustice 
of  singling  out  a  Republican  General  for  Imperialist 
purposes,  might  have  thought  that,  if  they  were  directly 
asked  the  question  whether  General  Wimpffen  had  shown 
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military  capacity  at  Sedan,  they  could  scarcely  say  that  he 
had.  Possibly  it  might  be  difficult  for  a  juryman  under 
such  cii’cumstances  not  to  be  in  some  degree  guided  by 
the  consideration  that  a  man  in  General  Wimpffen’s 
position  who  had  been  foolish  enough  to  bring  the  action 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  very  wise  at  Sedan. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

HE  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Judicature  Act  is  now  before  the  public.  It  contains 
one  notable  improvement — the  constitution  of  a  second 
Court  of  Appeal — and  many  minor  alterations  which  we 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  present.  But  there  are  some 
clauses  which  involve  a  question  of  principle  so  grave  as  to 
deserve  the  most  careful  and  immediate  consideration. 
They  provide  in  effect  that,  in  place  of  the  schedule  to  the 
existing  Act,  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal,  the  future  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Courts  shall  be  created  by  rules  to  be  enacted 
by  Order  in  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  a  majority  of  the 
other  Judges ;  and  that,  instead  of  replacing  the  present 
procedures  by  a  single  code,  the  Judges  may  leave  in 
existence  in  the  Common  Law  and  Chancery  divisions  as 
much  as  they  may  think  desirable  of  the  two  practices 
which  are  now  in  force.  The  first  part  of  this  clause 
is  not  new.  When  it  was  originally  proposed  by  Lord 
Hatherley  in  1870  we  felt  bound  to  enter  an  immediate 
protest  against  it,  and  the  reasons  which  seemed  to  us 
and  to  almost  everybody  conclusive  then  have  not 
lost  any  of  their  force.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate 
them.  The  distinction  between  Law  and  Equity  is 
even  more  a  matter  of  procedure  than  of  principle.  The 
Judicature  Commission  had  rightly  recommended  that 
there  should  be  one  uniform  system,  and  had  indicated 
the  form  it  should  take ;  but  Lord  Hatherley’s  Bill,  like 
the  present  Bill,  left  the  task  of  framing  it  to  another 
body,  and  proposed  to  transfer  to  their  shoulders  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Parliament.  No  such  course  had  been 
taken  in  the  Acts  of  1852  and  1854,  by  which  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Law 
had  been  reformed.  The  Judges  on  whom  it  was  pro. 
posed  to  cast  this  grave  responsibility  were  so  fully 
occupied  that  they  could  only  devote  their  time  to  the 
work  when  exhausted  by  their  ordinary  duties ;  and  it  was 
besides  impossible  to  secure  in  a  fluctuating  body  of 
twenty  of  thirty  members  the  requisite  harmony  and 
accord  upon  comprehensive  changes  to  produce  a  body  of 
rules  bearing  the  impress  of  the  general  ideas  which  were 
intended  to  prevail.  By  thus  referring  to  an  outside  body 
the  task  of  framing  the  new  rules,  the  Legislature  would, 
in  short,  be  delegating  to  others  its  proper  work.  It  was 
admitted  that  form  and  procedure  were  matters  of  such  a 
character  that,  even  after  the  rules  had  been  put  on  the 
face  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  power  would  be  wanted 
to  modify  from  time  to  time  many  petty  details  of  practice. 
But  the  provisions  ought  not  the  less  to  be  in  the  Act  in 
the  first  instance,  and  it  was  insisted  that  it  would  be 
wholly  impossible  to  pass  a  Bill  framed  on  the  principle 
of  delegation,  with  any  sort  of  satisfaction,  if  at  all. 

In  reproducing  the  old  reasoning  which  was  used  against 
Lord  Hatherley’s  project,  we  have  quoted  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Lord  Cairns  in  preference  to  our  own.  But  in 
truth  opinion  at  that  time — mainly  influenced  by  Lord 
Cairns’s  unanswerable  arguments — was  substantially  unani¬ 
mous  on  the  point.  Lord  Hatherley  sadly  acknowledged 
that  he  had  found  only  one  supporter  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  so  firm  was  Lord  Cairns’s  conviction  on  the 
subject  that  he  used  all  his  powerful  influence  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  Lord  Hatherley’s  measure  unless  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  delegation  of  authority  were  excised.  And  the 
measure  was  lost  in  consequence.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Lord  Hatherley  offered  that  his  rules  should  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  each  House,  and  be  liable  to  be  annulled  on 
an  Address  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
treated  this  provision  as  little  more  than  illusory,  it  being, 
as  he  truly  said,  “  but  poor  protection  if  a  Government  has 
“  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  commanding  majority  at  its 
“  call  ”  ;  and  Lord  Cairns  pointed  out  how  different  it  was 
from  the  safeguard  afforded  by  the  regular  passage  of  a 
Bill  through  Parliament.  The  utmost  concession  that  was 
tendered  was  a  permission  to  Lord  Hatherley  to  pass  his 
Bills,  with  a  condition  introduced  that  they  should  have 
no  operation  until  they  were  re-enacted  in  the  following 


Session ;  and  this  compromise,  though  at  first  accepted, 
was  seen  to  be  so  merely  nominal  that,  shortly  afterwards, 
it  was  determined  not  to  proceed  with  the  mutilated 
measure. 

In  1873  Lord  Selborne  revived  the  great  project  of 
reform,  and  took  occasion  to  declare  his  cordial  adhesion  to 
the  views  of  Lord  Cairns.  In  a  few  weighty  words  he  thus 
summed  up  the  controversy — if  controversy  it  could  be  called, 
when  almost  the  whole  professional  and  non-professional 
world  had  ranged  themselves  under  Lord  Cairns’s  banner. 
After  remarking  that  Lord  Hatherley’s  Bills  proposed 
that  the  rules  should  be  framed  by  an  authority  which  had 
been  the  object  of  much  criticism,  Lord  Selborne  said : — 
“  The  discussions  which  took  place  in  reference  to  these 
“  Bills  showed  that,  while  there  was  a  favourable  disposi- 
“  tion  towards  the  formation  of  a  High  Court,  it  was  felt 
“  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  was  absolutely 
“  necessary  to  know  how  the  scheme  was  to  be  worked 
“  out,  and  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  skeleton  scheme 
“  could  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  was  felt  that  it 
“  was  not  desirable  to  delegate  to  an  external  authority — 
“  even  were  that  authority  itself  beyond  criticism — the 
“  making  of  rules  to  work  the  scheme  out.  That  criticism 
“  commended  .itself  to  every  one  conversant  with  the 
“  subject.” 

Lord  Selborne’s  Act  was  accordingly  passed,  with  two 
leading  provisions — one,  that,  subject  to  some  minor  ex¬ 
ceptions,  a  single  uniform  procedure  should  be  substituted 
for  the  jarring  practices  of  Common  Law  and  Equity 
Courts,  and  the  other  that  the  lines  of  that  procedure 
should  be  determined  by  express  enactments  in  a  schedule 
to  the  Act.  Both  of  these  provisions  are  now  proposed  to 
be  repealed.  We  are  not  to  have  one  uniform  code  of 
procedure,  but  a  body  outside  of  Parliament  is  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  present  conflicting  procedures  is  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  how  much  is  to  be  abolished,  and 
to  frame  the  new  supplementary  procedure  which  is  to  be 
grafted  on  to  the  discordant  systems  which  the  Judicature 
Act  was  intended  to  sweep  away.  Whether  this  change 
is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  radical  reversal  of  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1873.  The  details  of  that  statute  are  no 
doubt  defective  enough,  but  it  does  embody  the  broad 
leading  principle  of  one  law  and  one  procedure  throughout 
our  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  It  needed  only  such 
amendments  as  would  make  its  principle  a  living  and 
working  reality,  and  in  place  of  that  the  Government  Bill 
proposes  to  undermine  the  principle  itself,  and  to  withdraw 
the  details  from  the  control  of  Parliament. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  public 
career  with  the  slightest  attention  will  suspect  him  of 
levity,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  considerations 
which  have  led  him  to  reproduce  the  clauses  for  which 
he  doomed  Lord  Hatherley’s  measure  are  more  powerful 
than  vacillation  or  caprice.  What  they  are  will  perhaps 
be  explained  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  but  at 
present  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  their  nature. 
We  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  change  of  circumstances 
which  can  make  that  right  in  1875  which  was  so  wrong  in 
1870  as  not  to  be  endured  for  a  moment.  It  may  be  that 
the  lay  element  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  docile 
always  on  legal  matters,  or  that  some  sections  of  the  press 
which  regard  party  triumph  as  the  end  of  all  legislation, 
will  accord  to  these  clauses,  when  prepared  by  Lord  Cairns, 
a  support  which  was  indignantly  refused  to  Lord 
Hatherley.  But  if  the  error  of  delegating  Parliamentary 
powers  could  ever  have  been  condoned,  it  was  when  the 
earliest  of  our  Judicature  Bills  was  introduced,  in  1870. 
With  the  burden  of  fighting  the  principle  of  the  measure 
on  his  hands,  Lord  Hatherley  rightly  judged  that  an 
attempt  to  embody  the  procedure  in  the  Bill  would 
be  fatal  to  success  in  the  then  Session  of  Parliament. 
He  was  unfortunately  reluctant  to  lose  a  year,  and 
would  not  consent  to  postpone  his  measure  and  occupy  the 
interval  with  the  preparation  of  the  requisite  clauses.  Less 
haste  might  have  made  better  speed.  Now,  however,  the 
situation  is  wholly  changed.  The  principle  of  the  reform 
is  carried.  Already  the  Government  has  enjoyed  an  in¬ 
terval  of  a  year  for  the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
which  the  Act  requires.  Even  if  no  great  use  has  been 
made  of  the  past  twelve  months,  ample  time  remains,  if 
diligently  used,  to  frame  the  new  procedure  and  pass  it  into 
law  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  The  serious  difficulties 
which  confronted  Lord  Hatherley  were  rightly  considered 
an  insufficient  excuse  for  delegating  Parliamentary  authority. 
It  is  not  obvious  why  the  diminished  difficulties  which  yet 
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remain  should  be  accepted  as  a  valid  justification  for  a 
similar  delegation  with  a  still  wider  margin  of  extra-Par- 
liamentary  discretion. 

That  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  ever  succeed  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  arguments  by  which  he  convinced  the  world  we 
do  not  expect ;  hut  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  he  will  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  change  of  tactics  which 
thus  far  presents  itself  as  an  unfathomable  mystery.  We 
had — in  the  weakness  perhaps  of  enthusiasm — looked  for  the 
crowning  of  the  edifice  of  Law  Reform  in  Lord  Cairns’s 
Amendment  Bill,  and  we  have  not  found  it.  We  must 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  no  new  thing 
to  find  that  Government  Bills  of  undoubted  promise  often 
do  little  and  undo  much. 


DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER. 

THE  crotchet-mongers  and  peddling  revolutionists  who 
were  having  such  fine  innings  a  little  while  back 
would  seem  to  have  now  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  contrast  between  the  gay 
chirruping  exuberance  of  their  brief  summer  and  the  limp 
and  paralytic  dejection  in  to  which  they  have  since  fallen.  The 
weather  has  changed,  and  there  is  evidently  something  in  the 
atmosphere  which  acts  upon  them  as  a  blight.  They  have 
probably  discovered  that  people  are  not  disposed  to  stir 
large  subjects  for  the  sake  of  petty  fads,  and  that  im¬ 
pertinent  attempts  at  disturbance  are  apt  to  be  treated 
with  rather  a  rude  contempt.  The  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister 
Bill,  the  first  teasing  insect  of  the  Session,  has  been 
settled  for  the  time  by  the  stroke  of  a  handkerchief ;  but 
it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  now 
accept  its  final  quietus.  It  is  only  a  year  or  two  since  the 
Common  Serjeant  was  presiding  over  that  great  meeting 
of  Red  Republicans  and  Communists  which  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  just  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  contumacy  of  that  body  in  refusing  to 
lend  a  hand  in  subverting  the  family  system  of  the 
country;  and  now  he  will  once  more  have  to  muster 
his  miscellaneous  allies  for  an  attack  upon  what,  if  his 
friends  had  been  successful  in  their  former  effort,  would 
have  been  the  only  remaining  fragment  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  In  these  days  statesmen  like  the  Common 
Serjeant  may  well  be  puzzled  to  know  on  which  in¬ 
stitution  they  can  safely  take  their  stand.  The  logic 
by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  at  least  the  Bishops,  ought  to  be  effaced  for  not 
consenting  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  Marriage 
Law  Association,  would  seem  to  require  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  now  be  suppressed  for  its  equal 
wickedness.  It  is  no  doubt  immaterial  to  the  anonymous 
employers  of  the  professional  agitators  who  have  been 
getting  up  what  is  called  opinion  on  this  subject  what 
wreck  of  cherished  usages  and  institutions  may  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  legal  gratification  of  their  illicit  passions. 
Strong  as  are  the  objections  on  other  grounds  to  conceding 
their  demands,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  and  supported  would  in  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  resisting  them. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  after  all  these  years  any¬ 
thing  new  can  be  said  upon  so  stale  and  exhausted  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  this.  Yet,  as  it  has  again  been  forced  into  notice, 
there  are  some  aspects  of  it  which  it  may  perhaps  be  well 
to  set  in  a  distinct  light.  We  need  not  now  discuss  the 
abstract  propriety  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister,  but  of  course  those  who  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  legalized  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  can  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessary  sanction.  This,  however,  is  not 
exactly  the  position  of  the  persons  who  compose  the 
hidden  nucleus  of  the  present  agitation.  It  appears  to  be 
undeniable  that  they  have  not  been  content  to  wait  patiently 
and  loyally  for  a  change  in  the  law,  but  have  begun  by 
deliberately  violating  it,  and  are  now  anxious  to  obtain,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  of  inconvenience,  pain,  and  injury  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  a  personal  indemnity  in  order 
that  they  may  not  suffer  from  their  own  wilful  and  selfish 
misconduct.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which,  if  it  were  to  be  sanctioned  as  legitimate,  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  All 
sorts  of  people  would  be  led  to  presume  on  the  probability 
of  Parliament,  wearied  out  with  incessant  agitation,  ulti¬ 
mately  conceding  their  demands  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  would  take  the  liberty  of  living 
just  as  if  the  law  had  been  already  adapted  to  their  peculiar 


views.  Those  who  have  shown  so  little  respect  for  the 
law  as  to  dispense  with  its  sanction  merely  because  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  wanton  indulgence  cannot 
be  supposed  to  suffer  very  keenly  from  the  deprivation,  and 
have  at  any  rate  no  right  to  ask  that  an  old  established  system 
should  be  revolutionized  merely  in  order  that  their  excep¬ 
tional  behaviour  may  not  be  seen  to  be  irregular.  They 
have  deliberately  chosen  their  course,  knowing  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  relieved 
from  them.  It  is  evident  that  to  reward  mutiny  of  this 
kind  with  a  retrospective  indemnity  would  be  to  unsettle 
all  law,  and  to  offer  a  distinct  encouragement  to  people 
to  repudiate  its  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mining 
districts,  remarked  that  the  Bill  would  remove  a  great 
scandal  which  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  law  was  openly  set  at  nought ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Macdonald  would  seriously  propose  that 
scandals  generally  should  be  removed  or  disguised  by 
giving  them  legal  sanction.  If  the  principle  were  once 
admitted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  its  application 
would  cease. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  subject  is  examined  the  more 
clearly  it  will  appear  that  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill 
is  a  measure  trading  under  false  pretences.  Lord  Selborne 
once  demonstrated  the  comprehensive  freedom  to  which  it 
would  lead  in  the  natural  course  of  logic.  It  would  allow 
a  man  to  contract  marriage  with  his  deceased  or  divorced 
wife’s  sister  or  niece,  his  brother’s  widow  or  divorced  wife, 
his  uncle’s  widow  or  divorced  wife,  his  nephew’s  widow 
or  divorced  wife.  On  the  Continent  the  relaxation  has 
been  freely  extended  to  the  various  degrees  just  named, 
and  one  case  at  least  is  known  of  the  marriage  of  an 
uncle  with  a  niece  who  was  also  his  sister-in-law.  The 
next  step  would  of  course  be  that  a  man  should  be 
at  liberty  to  marry  his  mother-in-law,  or  perhaps  his 
stepmother.  If  it  is  said  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  purely  conventional,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  much  of  the  whole  family  system  is 
perhaps  more  conventional  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  that  in  any  case  a  convention  which  rests  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  agreement  of  the  community,  and  which  is  ratified 
by  wholesome  experience,  is  sufficiently  justified.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  English  people 
wish  to  keep  their  sisters-in-law,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  accustomed  to  them  on  the  existing 
footing,  and  that  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  their 
ideas  of  family  life,  and  of  the  customs  of  domestic 
intimacy.  Any  change  in  the  law  would  unques¬ 
tionably  be  a  great  shock  to  many  persons,  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  other  countries  suggests  that  it  would 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  confuse  and  de¬ 
prave  the  whole  body  of  family  ties.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  not  very  many  people  who  have  thought  out  the 
principles  on  which  the  domestic  life  of  England  as  it  at 
present  exists  is  based ;  the  whole  thing  is  taken  together 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  would  undoubtedly  be  peril 
among  the  ignorant  and  the  corrupt  if  any  loosening  of 
the  bonds  were  to  unsettle  ideas. 

The  decisive  majority  against  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday — the  largest  vote  against 
it  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  that  House — would  seem 
to  show  that  the  insidious  character  of  the  measure  and  of 
the  tactics  by  which  it  is  promoted  is  now  better  under¬ 
stood  than  it  was  in  some  former  years.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  instructive  than  the  Parliamentary  history  of 
this  curious  proposal.  Its  advocates  are  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  that  it  has  been  resisted  by  the  Upper  House  in 
opposition  to  the  Lower.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been 
before  eight  successive  Houses  of  Commons,  including  the 
present  one,  and  has  been  thrown  out — in  one  instance 
twice  running— in  four  of  these,  while  in  one  it  foundered  ; 
and  in  these  cases,  of  course,  the  House  of  Lords  never 
heard  of  it  at  all.  It  has  reached  that  House  only  in  three 
out  of  eight  Parliaments.  Moreover,  the  majority  against 
the  Bill  in  the  more  recent  Parliaments  in  which  it  has  been 
rejected  has  been  significantly  increasing.  It  began  with 
five  in  1859  ;  it  rose  to  twenty  in  1865  ;  and  it  has  come 
to  twenty-nine  in  the  Parliament  of  1874.  It  may  be 
observed  also  that  the  majorities  which  have  at  different 
times  been  deluded  into  supporting  the  Bill  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  diminish.  The  truth  is  that  the  more  it  is 
looked  at  the  less  it  is  liked. 
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MR.  CROSS  AND  IIIS  CRITICS. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Artisans 
Dwellings  Bill  brought  out  a  good  many  detached 
criticisms  on  the  machinery  by  which  Mr.  Cross  proposes 
to  make  his  reform  effective.  If  sufficient  pains  are  taken 
to  reduce  them  into  amendments  the  measure  will  be 
decidedly  improved.  At  the  same  time  nothing  is  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  a  host  of  ill-considered  suggestions.  In 
a  matter  of  this  kind  the  best  triumph  that  a  critic  can 
hope  to  attain  is  that  his  amendment  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  Government,  and  in  order  to  secure  this  it  is  important 
that  the  changes  proposed  should  not  be  too  trivial  or  too 
numerous.  No  man  likes  to  see  his  plan  pulled  about 
until  its  original  shape  has  disappeared  past  recognition, 
and  those  who  wish  to  make  the  Government  Bill  a  real 
contribution  to  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  will 
do  well  to  frame  their  amendments  on  the  lines  of 
the  original  draft.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are 
many  places  with  populations  under  25,000  which  are 
just  as  much  in  need  of  rebuilding  as  London  or  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Cross  should 
have  held  his  hand  at  that  particular  limit.  But  wherever 
the  line  had  been  drawn  the  choice  would  equally  have 
been  open  to  challenge,  and  to-  draw  no  line  at  all,  though 
it  might  have  made  the  Bill  a  better,  would  certainly  have 
made  it  a  different,  Bill.  The  conditions  of  unwholesome 
housing  in  the  country  districts  and  in  large  towns  are  in 
no  way  identical.  The  evil  calls  for  remedy  in  the  one  case 
as  much  as  in  the  other,  but  it  does  not  call  for  the  same 
remedy.  Not  much  will  be  gained  therefore  by  trying  to 
extend  the  Bills  to  towns  with  less  than  25,000  inhabitants. 
The  only  improvement  that  is  likely  to  go  for  much  in  this 
direction  is  one  which  should  enable  towns  with  a  smaller 
population  than  25,000  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers 
created  by  the  Bill  if  they  are  so  minded.  The  second 
Clause  declares  that  the  Act  “  shall  apply  to  .  .  .  urban 
“  sanitary  districts  in  England  containing  ...  a  popula- 
“  tion  of  25,000  and  upwards.”  There  may  be  reasons 
why  the  Act  should  not  be  extended  to  towns  containing  a 
smaller  population  without  regard  either  to  their  wishes 
or  their  needs.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  extended  to  towns  containing  a  population  of 
10,000,  or  even  of  5,000,  if  the  Town  Council  choose  to 
make  the  request.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  people  healthy 
against  their  will,  and  another  thing  to  allow  them  to  make 
themselves  healthy,  and  though  the  former  process  ought 
not  to  be  extended  too  rapidly,  there  is  no  need  why  the 
latter  should  not  go  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

It  was  objected  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  Bill 
was  too  entirely  permissive.  The  Medical  Officer,  it  was 
said,  may  make  a  report,  the  local  authority  may  propose 
to  act  on  it,  and  the  central  authority  may  at  its  dis¬ 
cretion  confirm  or  disallow  what  has  been  proposed 
by  the  local  authority.  Nothing  in  the  debate  has 
shaken  our  conviction  that  the  Medical  Officer  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  proper  person  to  take  the  initiative 
under  the  Act.  If  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  condemn  an 
unwholesome  house,  which  of  his  many  duties  is  he  com¬ 
petent  to  discharge  ?  The  whole  sanitary  system  of  the 
country  rests  on  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  its  pivot. 
He  may  in  some  cases  be  ill  fitted  to  hold  so  important 
a1  post,  but  if  these  cases  should  prove  to  be  numerous, 
some  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  appointing  or 
training  him.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  simply  pass¬ 
ing  him  over  and  giving  his  work  into  other  hands.  If 
the  London  Vestries  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  proper 
appointments,  or  if  the  Medical  Officers  cannot  be  trusted 
to  act  with  sufficient  independence  of  the  Vestries  which 
have  appointed  them,  the  true  remedy  is  to  give 
the  patronage  to  some  one  else.  At  present  one 
great  function  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

o 

is  to  induce  the  sanitary  authorities  all  over  the  country  to 
combine  their  districts  so  as  to  make  the  pay  of  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  large  enough  to  attract  the  services  of  a 
competent  practitioner.  This  process  would  be  seriously 
impaired  if  the  sanitary  authorities  were  able  to  say  that 
as  soon  as  any  real  work  was  laid  upon  the  Medical 
Officers  it  was  at  once  found  that  somebody  else  was  more 
competent  to  do  it  than  they.  One  suggestion,  however, 
was  made  on  Monday  which  seems  eminently  worthy  of 
adoption.  The  embarrassment  which  a  Medical  Officer 
might  feel  on  bringing  a  particular  area  before  the  notice 
of  the  local  authority  would  be  very  much  lessened  if  it 
were  made  incumbent  on  him  as  soon  as  the  Bill  is  passed 
to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 


whole  district  committed  to  him.  He  could  not  be  accused 
of  meddlesomeness  for  making  a  report  which  had  been 
prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  consciousness 
that  his  report  would  be  compared  with  those  of  his 
fellow-officers,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  blame  one 
without  blaming  all,  would  probably  give  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  courage  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done.  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  is  anxious  to  have  a  Medical  Officer  appointed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  reporting  on  all  the  unwholesome  areas  in 
London.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
scheme;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  argument  which  has  just 
been  used  about  Medical  Officers  may  be  used  also  about 
London  Vestries.  Either  they  are  competent  sanitary  au¬ 
thorities  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  not  the  duties 
imposed  on  them  by  this  Bill  only,  but  sanitary  duties  gene¬ 
rally,  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  If  they  are  competent  to 
do  the  work  already  committed  to  them,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  become  less  so  by  having  their  responsibilities 
increased.  Another  suggestion  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s 
is  more  to  the  purpose.  Why,  he  asks  with  much  reason, 
should  the  right  to  insist  in  a  report  from  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  be  confined  to  twenty  ratepayers  ?  Some  provi¬ 
sion  as  to  costs  of  inquiry  might  perhaps  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  vexatious  interference  ;  but,  subject  to  this 
precaution,  there  seems  no  reason  why  five  ratepayers 
should  not  be  as  much  worth  listening  to  as  to  the  whole¬ 
someness  or  unwholesomcness  of  a  particular  street  or 
court  as  twenty. 

A  general  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  take  down  houses 
not  in  themselves  unwholesome,  in  order  to  secure  proper 
approaches  to  the  newly-cleared  areas.  There  are  courts 
at  the  back  of  many  London  streets,  for  example,  which 
are  at  present  only  approached  through  an  archway  at  the 
side  of  a  shop.  If  these  courts  are  to  be  rebuilt  on  the 
same  site,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  proper  outlet 
shall  be  made  towards  the  main  street.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  unless  the  shop  which  blocks  up  the  passage  into 
the  court  can  also  be  purchased  compulsorily.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  Bill  as  it  stands  gives  this  power, 
and  at  all  events  the  Compensation  Clause  is  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  case.  The  13th  Section  provides  that 
the  lands  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  shall  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  their  fair  market  value  without  any  additional 
allowance  in  respect  of  their  compulsory  purchase.  This 
is  a  very  proper  limitation  as  regards  houses  which 
need  to  be  taken  down  in  consideration  of  their  own 
sanitary  demerits,  but  it  bears  hardly  on  the  case  of 
owners  whose  houses  need  to  be  pulled  down  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  unwliolesomeness  of  other  people’s  houses.  It  is 
fair  that  the  latter  should  receive  the  bonus  usually  given 
to  persons  who  have  to  be  inconvenienced  for  the  public 
good.  The  actual  amounts  paid  in  compensation  need  not 
be  larger  than  those  contemplated  in  the  Bill,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  additional  outlay  in  this  direction  may  be 
balanced  by  an  economy  suggested  by  Mr.  Stansfeld.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  pulled  down  will  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  landlords  who  have  allowed  them  to  become 
more  unwholesome  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  rather  than  spend  a  few  pounds  every  year 
in  keeping  them  in  proper  repair.  A  landlord  cannot 
help  his  houses  being  built  up  in  the  rear  or  being  badly 
constructed  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  now 
turned.  But  he  can  keep  the  drains  in  decent  order  and 
see  that  there  is  a  proper  supply  of  water.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
proposes  that,  if  he  has  neglected  these  and  similar  duties, 
the  money  that  he  ought  to  have  spent  in  keeping  his 
houses  wholesome  shall  be  deducted  from  their  estimated 
value.  The  landlord  will  still  be  compensated  for  what  he 
actually  loses  for  the  public  good,  but  not  for  savings  which 
he  had  no  business  ever  to  have  effected. 


LIFE  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

R.  W.  R.  GREG,  who  has  lately  occupied  himself  in 
calling  attention  to  the  less  favourable  aspects  of  modern 
civilization,  has  been  lamenting  to  the  Royal  Institution  the  evils 
of  the  “  high-pressure  ”  system  of  life.  Mr.  Greg  of  course  spoke 
pointedly  and  plausibly.  Few  people  would  deny  that  he  was 
attacking  a  serious  and  growing  evil,  though  there  may  possibly 
be  a  little  more  doubt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  our  social  disease. 
Mr.  Greg  repeats  with  slight  change  a  lamentation  which  might 
be  traced  back  for  a  good  many  centuries.  Ever  since  we  ceased 
to  be  savages,  people  have  been  complaining  of  the  growing  luxury 
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and  effeminacy  of  modern  society.  The  Highland  chief,  in  Scott, 
kicked  away  as  superfluous  the  pillow  of  snow  which  hi3  son  had 
arranged  in  their  open-air  bivouac ;  two  or  three  generations  ago 
manyC people  held  that  the  use  of  umbrellas  was  disgracefully  effe¬ 
minate  ;  and  yet  we  now  use  umbrellas  and  pillows  without  remorse, 
and  should  think  that  any  one  who  objected  to  them  was  extrava¬ 
gantly  ascetic.  Where — it  is  an  old  question — are  we  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  necessary  and  the  superfluous  ?  What  is  the 
point  at  which  life  is  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow  ?  Is  not 
Mr.  Greg  only  saying  in  modern  phraseology  what  Brown  said  in 
the  “  Estimate  ”  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  what  somebody  else 
will  probably  be  saying  in  the  language  of  the  next  century  ? 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  accurate  standard  is,  however, 
no  proof  that  a  standard  does  not  exist.  Though  people 
have  complained  in  all  ages,  their  complaints  have  not  always 
been  equally  frivolous.  The  frequency  of  such  language  only 
proves  that  we  must  endeavour  to  give  it  more  precision  before 
we  draw  any  decided  inferences.  We  must  try  to  discover  how 
far  the  commonplace,  equally  popular  in  many  ages  and  races,  has 
any  special  application  to  our  own  ;  or  our  moral  will  be  a  mere 
platitude  from  which  we  can  draw  no  fruitful  conclusion. 

When  we  look  a  little  more  closely  at  Mr.  Greg’s  indictment, 
we  observe  that  there  are  certain  qualifications  to  his  remarks. 
We  travel  too  fast,  he  says ;  thousands  are  injured  and  scores 
killed,  and  yet  only  to  a  very  few  of  the  thousands  or  scores 
was  the  speed  essential.  Mr.  Greg,  we  presume,  does  not  object 
to  the  speed  chiefly  as  productive  of  accidents;,  for,  after  all 
that  can  be  said  against  railways  and  steamships  in  this  respect, 
we  imagine  that  a  journey  across  England  or  across  the  Atlantic 
is  very  much  safer  now  than  it  was  before  the  invention  of 
steam.  It  is  the  excitement  and  nervous  wear  and  tear 
of  which  he  is  principally  thinking.  Against  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  set  the  much  greater  opportunities  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  If  a  merchant  or  a  shopkeeper  hurries  out  of  town 
by  train  when  his  day’s  work  is  done,  instead  of  sitting  at  home, 
at  least  he  does  get  out  of  town.  He  is  worse  ofl  so  far  as  he 
has  to  make  a  journey,  but  better  in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
locomotion  enables  him  to  get  a  more  complete  rest  at  a  distance 
from  his  business.  Excursion  trains  kill  a  certain  number  of 
people ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  enable  a  number  of  people,  to 
get  a  little  fresh  air  who  would  otherwise  have  never  got  outside 
the  smoke  and  smell  of  populous  towns.  In  the  summer,  water¬ 
ing-places  are  filled,  and  the  traveller  on  the  Continent  meets  a 
crowd  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  probably  annoy  him  by 
habits  which  show  that  they  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  foreign 
countries.  Why,  he  naturally  asks,  cannot  they  stay  at  home  as 
their  fathers  used  to  do,  where  nobody  will  see  their  absurdities  ? 
Why  should  they  be  scrambling  about  all  over  Europe  to  the 
vexation  of  more  refined  persons  ?  And  yet  he  must  allow  that 
the  fact  at  least  shows  that  a  great  many  more  people  are  able  to 
get  a  complete  holiday  than  was  formerly  the  case.  A  man  who 
would  fifty  years  ago  have  stuck  'to  his  shop  from  year’s 
end  to  year's  end  can  now  have  a  little  change  and 
breathe  fresh  air  by  a  visit  to  Brighton,  or  Wales,  or  to 
Switzerland.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  Mr.  Cook’s  army  of  tourists 
impresses  us  at  first  sight  with  the  notion  of  the  greater  hurry 
and  restlessness  of  modern  life ;  but  it  is  also  a  proof  of  the 
greater  amount  of  relaxation.  And  the  same  fact  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
emplified  in  other  cases.  Mr.  Greg  speaks  of  our  overworked 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  politicians.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
a  fair  comparison  of  cases  would  prove  that  professional  men  do,  as 
a  rule,  work  harder  than  their  forefathers.  It  is  a  fact,  for  example, 
that  the  hours  of  sitting  of  the  courts  of  law  are  much  shorter  than 
they  used  to  be ;  and  that  a  busy  lawyer  now  leaves  his  work 
regularly  before  dinner,  whereas  he  used  to  work  on  into  the  night. 
Half  a  century  ago,  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs, 
it  was  considered  to  be  unprofessional  for  a  physician  to  take  a 
regular  holiday.  Now  it  has  become  the  general  custom.  It  is 
not  the  working  classes  alone  who  have  shortened  the  hours  of 
labour.  In  all  classes  of  life,  as  we  believe,  the  importance  of 
periods  of  relaxation  has  become  more  generally  recognized,  and 
indeed  the  complaint  of  overwork  is  accompanied  by  the  inverse 
complaint  that  people  do  not  stick  to  their  business  as  steadily  as 
they  used  to  do.  The  case  would  seem  to  be  that  we  lead,  as  a  rule, 
more  exciting  and  more  varied  lives  than  our  grandfathers ;  that 
we  are  perhaps  more  intensely  occupied  for  the  time,  but  that  we 
*  also  take  longer  periods  of  repose  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  are  on  the  whole  more  overpowered  with  work  is  not 
so  certain  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight. 

A  similar  criticism  might  be  made  upon  the  statement  that  we 
are  more  luxurious.  In  one  sense  it  is  undeniably  true.  We  are 
a  great  deal  richer  than  our  fathers,  and  therefore  we  consume  a 
great  deal  more.  We  have  more  convenient  houses,  more  elabo¬ 
rately  furnished ;  a  greater  variety  of  all  kinds  of  wealth  brought 
from  a  greater  number  of  countries ;  we  travel  further,  and  com¬ 
mand  in  every  way  a  greater  quantity  of  all  the  objects  of  human 
desire.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  more  extravagant.  So 
far  as  the  question  admits  of  a  mathematical  statement,  the  most 
obvious  test  of  extravagance  would  be  the  proportion  between  our 
expenditure  and  our  saving.  If,  on  the  whole,  the  savings  of  the 
country  accumulate  as  fast  as  they  used  to  do  in  proportion  to  its 
total  revenues,  we  might  say  that  the  average  mode  of  life  is  not 
more  extravagant,  though  more  expensive.  We  will  not  ask 
whether  this  is  .  in  fact  the  case,  nor  would  it  quite  settle  the 
question.  If  capital  accumulates  more  rapidly  than  of  old,  it  may 
still  be  urged  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  with  ten  thousand  a  year 


to  save  a  tenth  of  his  income  than  for  a  man  with  a  hundred  a 
year.  On  the  same  principle  a  rich  country  ought  to  accumulate 
faster  than  a  poor  one.  And,  again,  it  may  be  that  savings  are 
made  rather  by  the  rich  than  the  poor  or  the  middle  classes.  We 
only  observe  that  a  simple  increase  of  expenditure  is  not  by 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  increased  extravagance.  To  determine 
the  actual  tendency  of  things  would  require  a  careful  series  of 
reasonings  based  upon  an  elaborate  statistical  inquiry. 

It  is,  in  short,  difficult  to  give  any  categorical  reply  to  Mr, 
Greg’s  statements  without  considering  a  number,  of  complicated 
problems  for  the  solution  of  which  we  have  very  inadequate  data. 
The  fact,  however,  does  not  destroy  the  value  of  his  warnings, 
though  it  may  throw  some  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  his  prophe¬ 
cies.  It  remains  true,  in  any  case,  that  life  tends  to  become  more 
exciting,  and  the  modes  of  enjoyment  more  varied  and  highly 
flavoured.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  are  in  less  danger  of  apathetic 
indolence,  we  run  a  greater  risk  of  frittering  away  our  lives  on 
an  incessant  round  of  petty  excitemeuts.  For  good  or  for  bad 
the  old  quiet  stationary  life  is  possible  to  a  smaller  number  of 
persons,  and  each  individual  is  exposed  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  impressions,  each  of  which  is  therefore  more,  rapidly 
succeeded  by  others  of  a  different  kind.  The  process  is  likely 
to  continue,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  and  the  question 
is  how  we  can  best  adapt  ourselves  to  a  practically  in¬ 
evitable  change.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  present  day  which 
gives  special  point  to  Mr.  Greg's  warnings  may  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  society  has  changed  more  rapidly  than  individuals.  We 
have  got  our  new  tools  before  we  know  how  to  use  them.  One  in¬ 
stance  is  unfortunately  familiar  enough.  People  often  complain 
that  an  increase  of  pay  to  a  working-man  means  generally  an  in¬ 
crease  of  drunkenness.  The  fact  is  lamentable,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  called  surprising.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  under  such  conditions  that  he  can  barely  keep 
body  and  soul  together ;  that  he  is  therefore  entirely  unable  to 
indulge  in  any  pleasures  of  a  purely  intellectual  or  artistic  kind. ; 
and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  bis  only  notion  of  pleasure  is 
eating  and  drinking,  and  the  only  faculties  which  he  has  developed 
are  those  which  can  be  satisfied  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It,  then, 
you  suddenly  double  his  wages,  without  cultivating  his  mind,  is  it 
strange  that'he  should  be  utterly  unable  to  spend  the  surplus  in 
anv  but  a  brutalizing  enjoyment?  He  can  drink  twice  as  much 
gin  and  smoke  twice  as  much  tobacco  ;  but,  as  he  never  learnt  to 
read,  he  is  not  likely  to  buy  books.  The  process,  in  one  way .  or 
another,  is  realized  every  day.  Now  very  much  the  same  thing 
follows  with  men  of  a  much  higher  class.  The  city  merchant  in 
Pope  who  suddenly  makes  his'  fortune  only  doubles  his  old  modes 
of  expenditure.  He  had  one  pudding  on  Sundays  before : — 

Live  like  yourself !  was  now  my  lady’s  word ; 

And,  lo  !  'two  puddings  smoked  upon  the  board. 

The  same  result  is  true  of  the  nation  on  a  larger  scale.  We  have 
been  growing  rich  with  unprecedented  rapidity  ;  and  we  have  not 
cultivated  the  intelligence  which  should  enable  us  to  make  a 
judicious  use  of  wealth.  The  mere  sportsman  buys  more  horses 
and  guns,  preserves  more  game,  or  takes  a  moor  in  Norway.  The 
man  who  bought  cheap  daubs  to  ornament  his  walls  now  buys  dear 
daubs,  and  lowers  art  by  tempting  the  best  painters  to  condescend 
to  vulgar  tastes.  The  gambler  doubles  his  stakes,  and  the 
traveller  who  used  to  stay  in  England  rushes  over  the  Continent, 
and  has  monster  hotels  built  to  please  his  fancy  on  the  most 
beautiful  sites  of  an  ancient  civilization.  A  wise  man  who  became 
rich  would  perhaps  continue  to  live  on  the  same  scale  as  before, 
and  employ  his  increased  wealth  to  procure  more  leisure,  or  allow 
him  to  direct  his  energy  to  work  of  more  permanent  value,  though 
less  immediate  profit.  But  for  one  such  wise  man  there  are  a 
hundred  foolish,  who  simply  double  their  expenditure  without  in¬ 
creasing  their  comfort.  And  thus  the  increased  command  of 
the  material  world  has  for  the  most  part  been  applied  to  make  life 
more  luxurious  without  making  it  happier. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Greg  suggests  is  a  very 
serious  one,  for  it  amounts  to  little  less  than  asking  what  are  the 
means  for  a  reformation  of  manners  and  a  general  elevation  df 
human  aims?  Mr.  Greg  says — and  says  very  truly — that  we 
ought  to  live  more  simply,  that  the  machinery  of  modern  society 
is  absurdly  cumbrous,  and  that  we  might  get  twice  as  much 
enjoyment  with  half  the  expenditure.  We  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  his  advice  taken  seriously  to  heart.  But  we  fear  that  a 
great  change  is  required  before  it  can  be  adopted.  If  a  modern 
fine  lady  is  to  be  induced  not  to  spend  all  her  time  on  frivolous 
entertainments,  you  must  not  only  point  out  the  folly  of  her 
conduct,  but  give  her  motives  which  do  not  at  present  exist.  Her 
mind  must  be  sufficiently  cultivated  to  enable  her  to  prefer  solid 
literature  to  sensational  novels  ;  she  must  understand  art  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  best  work  to  more  expensive 
trumpery ;  she  must  be  familiar  enough  with  the  thought  of  the 
time  to  interest  herself  in  serious  questions ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  she  must  have  such  a  sense  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  as  to  use  her  utmost  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  her 
own  family  or  the  society  which  she  influences.  Given  such  a 
change,  society  would  change  spontaneously  ;  but  till  some  such 
change  begins,  we  fear  that  the  conclusive  proofs  given  by  Mr. 
Greg  and  other  philosophers,  that  frivolity  defeats  its  own  ends,  are 
only  too  likely  to  be  thrown  away.  To  despair  of  improvement 
in  these  respects  would  be  to  despair  of  society ;  but  if  we  are 
asked  to  point  out  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  we 
can  only  say  that  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  philosophers,  and 
social  reformers  are  constantly  preaching  upon  the  subject,  and 
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that,  when  they  are  agreed,  we  shall  he  more  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Greg’s  attack  on  existing  evils  may  do 
some  good  by  calling  attention  to  the  underlying  causes  which 
produce  them. 


TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

There  were  some  advantages,  among  much  that  was  the 
opposite,  in  that  ignorance  of  any  language  but  their  own 
which  distinguished  the  old  Greeks  from  all  other  cultivated  nations. 
It  is  a  point  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  no  Greek 
spoke  or  understood  any  language  but  Greek.  And  if  by  any 
chance  any  Greek  did  understand  some  other  language,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  any  literary  or  philological  purposes  that  he  had 
learned  it.  The  class  of  Greeks  who  might  by  some  chance  have 
picked  up  a  little  Persian  or  Phoenician  would  not  be  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  the  poets,  or  the  statesmen,  but  the  merchants,  the  mer¬ 
cenary  soldiers,  the  hangers-on  of  barbarian  kings.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  most  likely  that  Herodotus  himself,  in  the  course  of  all 
his  travels,  never  really  learned  any  foreign  language,  though  he 
must  have  come  to  know  something  about  foreign  languages  in  a 
way  that  Thucydides  is  not  likely  to  have  done.  The  Greek  stood 
to  all  foreign  tongues  in  the  same  position  in  which  the  men  of 
Western  Europe  stood  at  a  later  time  to  Greek  itself.  In  the  interval 
when  the  learning  of  the  Oarolingian  age  had  died  out  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Renaissance  had  not  yet  come  in,  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  Genoese  or  Venetian  sailor 
than  in  a  scholar  of  Paris  or  Oxford.  To  us,  in  whose  ideas  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  seems  an  essential  part  of  any  degree 
of  cultivation,  this  absolute  ignorance  of  all  other  tongues  among 
a  people  who  carried  the  cultivation  of  their  own  tongue  to  the 
highest  perfection  is  something  into  which  we  can  hardly  enter. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  several  sides  to  it.  It  was  a  gain  for 
the  literary  and  a  loss  for  the  philological  side.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  fact  that  the  old  Greeks  knew  no  language  but 
their  own  was  one  of  the  causes  which  enabled  them  to  bring  their 
own  language  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  It  led  them  to 
know  more  of  their  own  tongue  from  the  inside  than  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  hindered  them  from  knowing 
anything  whatever  about  their  own  tongue  from  the  outside ;  it  made 
all  etymology  and  comparative  philology  impossible ;  Greek  at¬ 
tempts  at  tracing  the  origin  of  words  are  simply  wild  guesses. 
And  it  had  another  result,  when  the  Greeks  took  to  philosophical 
researches  of  various  kind ;  it  obliged  all  technical  terms  to  be 
strictly  native  words.  The  Greek  grammarian  or  mathematician 
or  scientific  man  of  any  other  kind  could  not,  as  his  successors  can 
now,  coin  words  at  pleasure  out  of  other  languages,  words  which 
are  technical  terms  and  nothing  else.  He  had  either  to  take  a 
word  that  was  in  actual  common  use  in  his  own  speech,  and  use  it 
in  a  special  and  restricted  sense,  or  else,  in  a  language  which  still 
kept  the  full  power  of  coining  compound  words,  he  had  to  coin  a 
compound  word  to  express  his  special  meaning.  The  modern 
mathematician  talks  of  the  angle  of  a  triangle,  but  of  the  corner  of 
the  street ;  the  old  Greek  mathematician  had  only  one  word  for 
the  two.  We  talk  of  an  “  isosceles  triangle,”  a  phrase  in  which 
the  word  “  isosceles  ”  is  a  purely  arbitrary  technical  term,  which 
in  English  has  no  meaning  of  its  own,  and  which  is  never  used 
except  in  its  special  technical  meaning.  But  the  first  Greek — 
Plato  or  some  one  earlier  than  Plato — who  spoke  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  as  iVonffeXle,  or  equal-legged,  must  have  felt  that  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  joke,  that  he  was  coining  a  word  which  might  be 
turned  in  other  ways ;  and  the  word  actually  was  applied  to  num¬ 
bers  as  well  as  to  triangles.  Among  the  Romans  the  Roman 
science,  the  science  of  law  and  government,  always  spoke  its 
native  tongue  ;  in  other  things  they  freely  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
But  their  borrowing  from  the  Greek  was  not  the  same  thing 
as  our  borrowing  from  the  Greek  now ;  it  was  more  like 
our  borrowing  from  the  French.  This  is  the  nearest  parallel  iu 
the  actual  state  of  things ;  but  the  parallel  would  be  yet  nearer  if 
we  were  iu  the  habit  of  borrowing,  not  from  the  French,  but  from 
the  German.  French  now  answers  to  Greek  then,  as  the  language 
most  generally  understood,  the  language  in  which  two  men  who 
do  not  know  each  other’s  language  habitually  speak  to  each  other. 
But  it  differs  in  a  point  which  has  a  special  reference  to  the  matter 
of  technical  terms.  If  a  new  word  was  needed  in  Greek,  the  Greek 
language  had  still  the  full  power  of  making  it ;  so  has  the  Germau 
language  now.  But  the  French  language  has  not  that  power ;  it 
can  make  new  words,  but  they  are  not  strictly  speaking  French 
words ;  they  are  not  French  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken  are  Greek  or  German  ;  they  are  coined, 
not  in  French,  but  in  Latin  or  in  Greek.  The  exact  parallel 
to  the  position  of  Greek  in  the  later  Roman  times  would  be  if 
German  held  the  general  position  which  French  holds,  or  if 
French  had  the  same  power  of  coining  words  which  German 
has.  The  fact  that  German  seems  to  be  wilfully  throwing  aside 
the  great  advantage  which  it  has  over  all  other  languages  does 
not  concern  us  just  now.  In  our  own  tongue  we  seem  to  have 
all  but  wholly  lost  the  power  of  coining  technical  terms.  We  do 
not  come  so  near  to  it  even  as  the  French  can.  For  the 
French  can  coin  words,  if  not  actually  in  French,  yet  in  a 
tongue  of  which  French  is  only  a  later  form.  Now  and  then,  for 
some  common  object,  a  steamboat  or  a  railway,  we  do  venture  to 
coin  a  word  in  our  own  tongue.  In  some  of  the  older  sciences 
some  of  the  older  terms  are  English.  It  is  so  with  some  of  the 
older  terms  of  geology.  The  word  lias,  whatever  may  be  its  origin, 


was  not  invented  by  geologists ;  and  “  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  ” 
might  pass,  not  for  a  technical  term,  but  for  the  name  of  a  pleasing 
domestic  romance.  But  now  it  is  all  Meiocene  and  Pleistocene, 
words  meaningless  to  those  who  do  not  understand  Greek,  and 
whose  last  syllable  is  puzzling  to  those  who  do.  In  newer  sciences 
we  get  further  and  further  away  from  English  or  any  other  known 
tongue,  till  we  reach  the  crowning  monster  of  “  Sociology.” 

To  all  this,  as  to  most  other  things,  there  are  more  sides  than  one. 
When,  as  in  the  days  of  Greek  philosophy,  every  technical  term 
was  simply  a  word  in  the  everyday  language  of  the  country,  either 
a  word  in  actual  use  or  a  compound  whose  formation  everybody 
could  understand,  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the  language  itself,  whose 
purity  was  not  disfigured  by  all  manner  of  barbarous  words.  And 
it  might  seem  to  be  a  great  thing  for  scientific  study,  as  putting 
philosophy  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  understood 
his  native  tongue.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  word  has  two 
meanings,  a  popular  and  a  scientific  ODe,  a  most  fruitful  source  of 
confusions  and  fallacies  is  laid  open.  The  two  meanings  of  the 
word  may  either  be  honestly  mistaken  for  one  another,  or  they 
may  be  dishonestly  played  upon.  Instances  of  this  may  be  found 
in  all  languages.  To  take  the  case  of  a  Greek  word  used  in  a 
special  sense,  but  which  had  hardly  become  a  technical  term,  one  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  long-abiding  prejudice  against  lending  on  in¬ 
terest  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek 
word  rii a>g.  Money,  being  in  its  own  nature  barren,  could  have  no 
right  to  have  offspring.  This  source  of  confusion  is  doubtless  taken 
away  by  the  use  of  technical  terms  which,  as  far  as  the  native 
language  is  concerned,  are  mere  arbitrary  marks,  mere  unmeaning 
sounds.  Whatever  comes  of  these  last,  they  cannot  be  misapplied 
in  this  particular  way.  But  there  are  a  whole  crowd  of  words  of 
foreign  origin,  hovering  on  the  border  between  ordinary  words 
and  technical  terms,  which  do  get  most  frightfully  misapplied, 
to  the  great  damage  both  of  purity  and  of  precision  of  language. 
Somebody  catches  up  a  technical  word,  and  uses  it  in  a  kind 
of  metaphorical  way ;  he  sets  the  fashion,  and  the  wrord  is  bandied 
about  till  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  it  in  its  strict  technical 
sense.  W e  have  often  pointed  out  how  very  useful  words — “  decimate,” 
for  instance — have  been  lost  in  this  way.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  all  notion  of  the  number  ten  has  passed  away  from  the  word, 
and  we  should  hardly  know  how  to  describe  a  case  of  real  decima¬ 
tion.  So  we  could  no  longer  venture,  as  we  could  a  much  shorter 
time  since,  to  speak  of  a  liturgical  scholar  as  a  “  ritualist.”  Words 
like  these,  which  have  a  special  technical  meaning,  but  which  yet 
are  not  so  purely  technical  but  that  they  may  often  be  used  in 
common  talk  or  writing,  suffer  sadly  from  this  danger.  If,  instead 
of  “  decimating”  a  regiment  we  had  talked  of  “  tithing  it,”  it  is  just 
possible  that  some  confusion  might  have  arisen  between  this 
and  quite  different  kinds  of  tithings;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  penny-a-liner  would  have  taken  to  talk  about  an 
army  or  a  nation  being  “  tithed  by  pestilence.”  With  regard  to 
the  more  purely  technical  terms,  those  which  are  seldom  or 
never  used  by  any  but  experts  in  the  sciences  to  which  they 
belong,  there  is  of  course  one  advantage  in  framing  them  in  un¬ 
known  tongues,  namely  that  they  are  equally  intelligible  and 
equally  unintelligible  everywhere.  If  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  scientific  men  agree  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  their  science 
words  which  are  absolutely  meaningless  in  their  several  languages, 
they  are  in  a  manner  put  on  a  level,  and  each  has  less  to  learn  than 
if  each  language  had  technical  terms  of  its  own.  But  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  thought  that,  so  far  as  this  argument  proves  anything,  it 
proves  rather  too  much,  and  that  it  tells  in  favour  of  the  old 
custom,  which  has  not  been  so  very  long  cast  aside,  of  writing  all 
scientific  works  in  Latin.  It  might  moreover  perhaps  be  said 
that,  if  each  nation  made  its  technical  terms  in  its  own  tongue,  it 
would  be  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Germans,  who  can, 
when  they  are  so  minded,  easily  make  words  for  themselves  in  a 
way  which  is  hard  in  English  and  impossible  in  French. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dictate  to  scientific  men  as  to  the 
technical  nomenclature  of  their  own  sciences.  Let  them  use  whatever 
kind  of  nomenclature  they  find  best  suits  their  own  purposes.  But 
there  is  one  point  on  which  a  warning  is  really  needed.  Let  the 
experts  of  each  science  use  among  themselves  whatever  technical 
terms  they  please,  only  let  them  remember  that  nobody  except 
experts  is  in  the  least  bound  to  know  what  those  terms  mean,  and 
that  no  one  need  be  the  least  ashamed  of  not  knowing  what  they 
mean.  Further,  let  them  remember  that  their  technical  terms 
are  not  really  words,  but  mere  arbitrary  signs  for  their* 
own  use,  that  they  should  be  confined  to  technical  glossaries 
of  their  own  science,  and  that  they  have  no  business  to  creep 
into  the  general  dictionary  of  any  language.  It  is  monstrous 
to  find  in  an  English  and  German  Dictionary  half  a  page  of 
words  like  “  Zygodactylous,”  “  Zygomatic,”  and  “  Zyiuosimeter  ” 
set  down  as  English  words.  We  may  get  some  notion  of  their 
meaning  from  the  words  which  are  given  as  their  German  trans¬ 
lations  ;  “  Jochbein,”  “  Giihrungsmesser,”  are  intelligible  enough. 
The  same  vain  process  is  gone  through  between  French  and 
English ;  but  there  all  that  we  get  is  a  string  of  hard  names  with  one 
set  of  endings,  which  call  themselves  English,  and  the  same  set  of 
hard  names,  only  with  different  endings,  which  now  call  themselves 
French.  One  practical  evil  of  all  this  is  that  people  go  and 
count  the  words  in  a  dictionary  where  these  strange  visitors  have 
been  let  in,  and  give  out,  what  in  such  a  dictionary  is  likely 
enough  to  be  true,  that  the  majority  of  words  in  English  are  not 
English.  Scientific  men  must  really  learn  that  nobody  but  the 
experts  of  their  several  sciences  is  bound  to  understand  them  as 
long  as  they  speak  the  special  language  of  their  own  sciences. 
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Yet  one  sometimes  sees  scientific  men  putting  forth  discourses 
which  are  meant,  not  for  other  scientific  men,  hut  to  persuade 
outsiders,  where  the  whole  argument  is  expressed  in  a  dialect 
which  to  outsiders  is  meaningless ;  and  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  hard  words  are  sometimes  called  a  “  vulgar  public.” 
We  once  saw  an  ad  populum  discourse  in  which  a  distinction 
was  assumed  between  “physicists”  who  found  no  difficulty,  in 
being  orthodox,  and  “  physiologists  ”  who  found  orthodoxy  stick 
in  their  throats.  Now,  how  is  a  plain  man  who  knows  no 
Greek  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  physicist  and  a  physiolo¬ 
gist  P  And  if  he  does  know  Greek,  how  can  he  tell  any  the  more  ? 
For  all  that  his  Greek  tells  him  is  that  both  the  physicist  and  phy¬ 
siologist  have  something  to  do  with  nature ;  it  does  not  help  him 
in  the  least  to  find  out  why  one  should  be  orthodox  and  the  other 
heterodox.  We  have  often  noticed  the  real  difficulty  which  men 
of  special  subjects  have  in  explaining  technical  terms  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  them.  They  live  so  much  among  them  them¬ 
selves  that  they  cannot  throw  themselves  into  the  position  of  those  to 
whom  such  terms  are  meaningless  sounds.  They  are  really  in  much 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  the  man  who  asked  why  the  Frenchman 
did  not  call  a  horse  a  horse,  and  why  he  called  it  a  shovel  ?  We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  philosophers  who  would  set 
down  every  one  to  whom  “  zygodactylous  ”  and  “  zymosimeter  ” 
convey  no  more  meaning  than  “  abracadabra  ”  as  being  thereby  at 
once  proved  to  be  members  of  a  vulgar  public. 

One  study  has  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect.  History  has, 
strictly  speaking,  no  technical  terms.  We  do  not  mean  that  an  his¬ 
torical  work  will  contain  no  words  but  those  which  at  once  convey 
their  meaning  to  everybody ;  still  we  do  say  that  history  has  no 
technical  terms.  It  uses  the  technical  terms  of  all  the  subjects 
with  which  it  has  to  do.  It  uses  the  technical  terms  of 
divinity,  of  warfare,  sometimes  of  physical  science  itself,  above 
all  of  law;  but  it  has  no  technical  terms  of  its  own.  And 
the  great  mass  of  the  technical  terms  of  law  with  which 
history  has  to  do  are  not  technical  terms  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  technical  terms  of  physical  science.  They  were  not 
invented  in  order  to  be  technical :  they  were  not  invented  at 
all.  They  are  words  which  were  intelligible  to  every  one  in  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  grew  up,  but  which,  through  the 
-change  of  language  and  manners,  are  now  intelligible  to  a  class 
only.  “  Imperium  ”  and  “  potestas,”  “  bookland  ”  and  “  folkland,” 
may  now  be  fairly  called  technical  terms.  But  they  are  not 
technical  terms  in  the  same  sense  as  “zygodactylous”  and  “zymo- 
simeter.”  There  never  was  any  time  or  place  when  “  zygodac¬ 
tylous  ”  and  “  zymosimeter  ”  formed  part  of  the  common  speech  of 
men.  But  every  Roman  knew  the  difference  between  the 
“  imperium  ”  of  the  consul  and  the  “  potestas  ”  of  the  tribune,  just 
as  every  Englishman  knows  the  difference  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  fathers  a  thousand  years 
back  knew  what  bookland  and  folkland  were  as  naturally  as  we 
now  know  what  a  freehold  and  a  leasehold  are.  A  time  may  come 
when  “  freehold  ”  and  “  leasehold,”  “  House  of  Lords  ”  and  “  House 
of  Commons  ”  may  seem  technical  terms,  just  as  the  others  do 
now.  Of  course  a  word  of  this  kind  needs  explanation  the  first 
time  that  it  is  used,  just  as  much  as  a  real  technical  term  does ; 
•but  the  origin  of  the  need  for  explanation  is  altogether  diff  erent  in 
the  two  cases. 


QUEEN  ANNE’S  FLOWERS. 

PARLIAMENT  has  met,  Rotten  Row  is  filling,  Valentine's  Day 
has  come  and  gone,  the  birds  are  beginning  to  sing,  but  even 
“  the  inquiring  bee  ”  could  scarcely  find  a  flower  in  Hyde  Park. 
In  August,  when  every  one  is  out  of  town,  and  empty  chairs  are 
all  that  remain  to  remind  us  of  the  gay  toilets  and  crush  of  the 
season,  the  beds  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Stanhope  Gate  will 
be  in  the  full  blazte  of  their  gay,  if  not  altogether  harmonious, 
colouring.  When  in  November  people  begin  to  return,  these  beds 
will  be  mounds  of  dark  empty  earth,  giving  passers-by  a  shudder 
as  they  liken  them  to  uncared-for  graves.  In  his  delightful  essay 
“  Of  Gardens,”  Bacon  says,  “  I  doe  hold  it,  in  the  Royall  Ordering 
of  Gardens,  there  ought  to  be  Gardens  for  all  the  Moneths  in 
the  Yeare.  In  which,  severally,  Things  of  Beautie  may  be  then  in 
season.”  But  few  modern  pleasure-grounds  are  managed  on 
this  sound  principle,  although,  with  the  numberless  plants 
and  the  rich  variety  of  flowering  and  berried  shrubs  now 
added  to  our  list,  it  ought  to  be  much  easier  to  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  good  gardening  than  it  was  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
years  ago.  In  those  days  gentlefolk  were  content  to  live  all  the 
year  round  in  a  country  house.  There  was  no  social  pressure  to 
force  them  to  spend  the  sweetest  months  of  spring  and  early 
summer  in  crowded  streets  and  heated  ball-rooms.  A  family  tour 
on  the  Continent  was  arranged  years  before,  and  talked  of  years 
after,  the  great  event  had  been  accomplished.  The  lives  of  those 
prosaic  folk  were  still  endurable  to  them  although  they  had  no 
shooting-box  in  the  Highlands,  no  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  now  the  “  princelike  ”  gardens  of  which  Bacon  speaks,  and 
which,  he  says,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
have  to  be  managed  on  totally  different  principles.  The  great  aim 
of  an  intelligent  and  experienced  gardener  in  these  days  is  to 
produce  his  best  show  in  whatever  season,  be  it  spring  or  autumn, 
the  family  chance  to  be  at  home.  This  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  accomplish,  although  one  may  constantly  see  fine  places  where 
such  an  obviously  necessary  plan  does  not  even  seem  to  be  attempted. 


It  would  of  course  be  most  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Board 
of  Works  to  know  at  what  time  London  is  full,  or  during  which 
months  it  is  empty.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  garden¬ 
ing  in  the  Parks  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  country  tourists.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  men  already  overworked  to  remember  that 
this  is  precisely  the  season  of  the  year  when  a  generous  display  of 
even  the  commonest  flowers,  provided  they  were  bright  in  colour, 
would  be  acceptable  to  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  Competitive  exa¬ 
minations  certainly  do  not  include  gardening  amongst  their  subjects, 
although  a  useless  knowledge  of  botanical  terms  is  not  uncommon 
amongst  young  men.  But  every  one  must  have  felt  at  some  time 
in  his  life  how,  with  the  lengthening  of  the  days,  comes  a  desire 
to  see  things  growing.  It  is  now  that  we  watch  with  impatient 
interest  the  snow  transforming  itself  into  snowdrops,  the  icicles 
growing  into  catkins,  the  crocuses  returning  with  interest  every 
ray  of  sunshine,  though  it  be  given  grudgingly  and  through 
tearful  clouds.  When  the  East  wind  blows  they  shelter  themselves 
in  their  spiky  sheaths,  but  are  ready  to  open  their  glowing  breasts 
at  the  faintest  invitation  from  the  West.  It  is  now  that  we 
welcome  the  purple  flush  of  spring  on  the  beeches,  the  wakening 
of  the  daisies,  the  sprouting  of  the  grass,  the  bursting  of  the  lilac 
buds.  But  in  the  Parks  we  must  for  the  present  be  content  with 
a  few  scattered  crocuses  supplemented  by  orange  peel.  Ve  look 
in  vain  for  the  hepaticas  which  ought  to  be  popping  their  little 
pink  or  blue  noses  out  of  the  ground,  for  the  single  anemones, 
scarlet  and  purple,  with  which  French  and  Italian  vineyards  will 
shortly  be  carpeted,  for  the  winter  aconite  and  the  hardy  crimson 
primroses.  There  are  no  pots  of  early  tulips,  no  patches  of  spring 
heath,  no  dwarf  blue  scillas.  We  do  not  see  any  grape  hyacinths 
or  dog’s-tooth  violets  appearing.  Even  if  these  plants  had  to  be 
raised  in  pots  it  would  be  at  no  great  expense  or  trouble.  They 
could  be  easily  removed  when  out  of  blow,  and  replaced  by  other 
things  in  their  season.  Then  too  it  would  surely  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ask  that  in  the  borders  that  skirt  the  railings,  and 
amongst  the  clumps  of  shrubs,  there  might  be  planted  plenty  of 
daffodils  which  “  come  before  the  swallow  dares,”  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  winter  violets,  snow-drops,  and  narcissi. 

Unfortunately  the  neglect  of  spring  flowers  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain  is  not  confined  to  the  managers  of  public  gardens  ;  it 
exists  wherever  gardeners  have  their  own  way.  They  hate  spring 
flowers  because  they  interfere  with  the  only  things  gardeners 
think  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  look  at — bedding-out  plants.  It 
is  odd  to  see  how  these  foreign  plants  have  now  almost  ousted 
the  flowers  of  our  grandmothers’  days.  They  appeal  to  the 
vulgar  love  of  garish  colour,  they  suit  the  taste  of  the  people  who 
buy  tartan  shawls,  they  are  admired  by  those  who  do  not  think 
their  dress  perfect  without  the  help  of  both  a  good  red  and  a  good 
bright  yellow,  and  plenty  of  them,  but,  above  all,  they  have  been 
the  fashion  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  often  amusing  to 
trace  a  fashion  as  it  percolates  downwards.  By  the  time  it  has 
reached  the  far  away  sleepy  country  villages,  something  quite  new 
and  entirely  opposite  is  really  the  rage  amongst  the  upper  ten 
thousand.  Cottagers  now  try  to  fill  their  little  plots  with  gera¬ 
niums  and  calceolarias,  which  they  are  obliged  to  keep  indoors  at 
great  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  loss  of  light  to  their  rooms. 
Meantime  my  lady  at  the  Court  is  hunting  the  nursery  grounds  for 
London  pride  and  gentianella  to  make  edgings  in  her  wilderness, 
and  for  the  fair  tall  rockets,  the  cabbage  roses,  and  the  nodding 
columbines  which  her  pensioners  have  discarded  and  thrown,  away. 
The  disappointed  gardener  at  the  Court  sees  the  border  which  he 
had  destined  for  the  last  new  and  most  hideous  pattern  of  ribbon 
bordering  turned  into  a  lovely  plantation  of  lilies  and  lark¬ 
spur,  pentstemon  and  phlox,  all  allowed  to  grow  at  their  own 
sweet  will  amongst  hardy  and  sweet-scented  shrubs.  The 
beds  which  he  had  intended  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  an  oil¬ 
cloth  pattern  are,  to  his  horror,  filled  with  pearl-powdered  auriculas, 
and  daphne  cneorum,  while  “  Many  a  rose  carnation  feeds  with 
summer  spice  the  humming  air,”  and  blue  salvias  and  tree  peonies 
mingle  with  honeysuckles  and  poppies.  If  he  has  any  regard  for 
his  reputation  amongst  his  fellows,  he  will  throw  up  his 
place,  however  much  his  wages  may  be  raised  to  compensate 
his  feelings  for  such  a  state  of  things.  Thank  goodness,  the 
days  of  ribbon  borderings  and  oilcloth  patterns  are  num¬ 
bered.  For  once  fashion  has  done  something  to  encourage 
natural  beauty  and  true  art.  We  rejoice  heartily,  so  far  as  the 
science  of  gardening  is  concerned,  at  the  new  turn  of  the  wheel 
which  has  given  us  back  those  dear  old  flowers.  Queen  Anne  has 
come  to  her  own  again,  and  the  train  of  faithful  and  enthusiastic 
subjects  with  whom  she  has  returned  bring  in  their  hands  proud 
turncap  lilies  and  stately  hollyhocks  to  plant  against  a  background 
of  moulded  brick  or  melancholy  yew.  They  troop  into  the  panelled 
rooms  of  her  houses,  bearing’  in  their  hands  creamy  white  vases 
filled  with  lavender  and  lupin,  which  they  place  on  emaciated 
tables  to  harmonize  with  the  dove-coloured  curtains  and  the  straight 
lines  of  the  uncomfortable  sofas.  They  plant  passion  flowers  round 
the  porticoes  and  train  the  musk  roses,  despised  but  yesterday,  to 
mingle  with  the  ghostly  juniper,  and  to  blush  as  the  inhabitants 
look  at  them  through  the  square-paned  windows.  \Ve  may  now 
hope  again  to  see  lovers  walking  in  “  Alleys  Spacious  and  Faire, 
hedged  at  both  ends  to  keep  out  the  wind.”  They  will  stop  and 
look  at  the  “  Heapes,”  “  some  with  Periwinkle,  some  with  Pincks, 
some  with  Sweet  William  red,”  and  they  will  gather  “the  like 
Low  flowers,  being  withal  Sweet  and  Sightly.”  We  shall  also,  if 
Piesse  and  Lubin  have  not  entirely  destroyed  our  natural  taste  by 
their  artificial  productions,  take  care  that  there  are  aromatic  herbs 
in  our  pleasaunce,  because  “  the  Breath  of  Flowers  is  farre  Sweeter 
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in  the  Aire  (where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  Warbling  of  Musiclt) 
than  in  the  hand.”  Bacon  goes  on  to  remind  us  of  many  a  fragrant 
plant,  and  speaks  of  “  Strawbery  leaves  dying  which  vceld  a  most 
excellent  Cordial  Smell.”  We  know  of  other  strawberry  leaves 
which  are  also  a  “  cordial  ”  of  the  most  esteemed  kind  in  these  latter 
days.  Our  grandmothers  did  not  despise  a  posy  of  gillyflowers 
and  halm  of  Gilead,  and  lovers  sent  each  other  “  rosemarie  for 
remembrance,”  which  was  considered  comforting  to  the  brain 
and  strengthening  to  the  memory  before  Perdita  put  it  into  her 
garlands.  The  truth  is,  our  grandmothers  loved  and  superintended 
their  gardens ;  they  gave  to  them  that  air  of  individuality  and  re¬ 
finement  without  which  no  drawing-room,  no  pleasure-ground,  is 
perfect. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  why  such  gardens  as  those  at  the 
south  side  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  at  Battersea  Park,  should  be  so 
often  called  “  Italian.”  Italian  gardens  are  simply  terraces  with  the 
plants  suitable  to  the  climate  growing  in  magnificent  profusion ; 
there  may  be  a  few  rare  kinds  in  pots  sunk  in  the  ground,  some 
vases  may  stand  on  each  side  of  the  steps ;  there  may  possibly  be  a 
large  fountain  plashing  in  the  centre,  hut  beds  cut  out  of  grass  and 
filled  with  masses  of  raw  colour  would  in  Italy  he  impossible. 
Italians  would  have  too  much  taste  to  submit  to  them.  These  beds 
must  ever  be  inharmonious,  because  each  plant  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  foliage  to  accord  with  its  flowers,  and  the  green  of  grass 
round  spots  of  bright  colour  takes  the  place  of  foliage,  and,  as  it  is 
never  the  natural  colour,  must  always  offend  the  educated  eye. 
As  for  the  gardens  which  in  our  crowded  suburbs  are  supposed  to 
he  Italian,  because  they  have  a  small  plaster  fountain  and  a  little 
hit  of  rock  work  in  the  corner,  with  some  vases  almost  as  bigas  the 
house,  our  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  them,  and  our  patience  would 
desert  us  in  the  description.  For  those  who  are  guided  merely  by 
fashion,  -what  more  can  we  do  than  remind  them  that  Lady 
Corisande  in  Lothair  had  an  old-fashioned  garden. 

All  landscape  artists  love  our  native  perennial  flowers.  They  ac¬ 
cord  as  well  with  grey  stone  as  they  do  with  red  brick.  They  do  not 
make  spots  of  crude  colour  in  their  foregrounds,  and  are  an  admirable 
background  for  figures.  Their  lines  are  graceful  and  easy ;  un¬ 
distorted  by  artificial  cultivation,  their  foliage  accords  with  the 
trees.  It  seems  as  though  the  plants  natural  to  a  country  were 
chosen  by  the  scientific  eye  of  nature  to  harmonize  with  the 
general  tone  of  its  vegetation  and  with  the  ordinary  colouring  of 
its  skies.  With  us  the  grass  is  bright  and  the  sky  often  grey  ;  so 
the  more  subdued  tints  of  our  natural  plants  appear  most  in  unison 
with  the  pale  lights  and  soft  shadows  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
This  is  why  the  wild  flowers  in  a  wood  have  a  charm  all  their 
own ;  they  are  tinted  by  the  master-hand  of  nature  to  suit  their 
beds  of  mos3  and  their  background  of  lichened  stems  of  trees. 
These  long-lived  flowers  for  which  we  are  pleading  have  yet 
another  charm,  that  of  permanence.  We  have  time  to  become 
fond  of  each  separate  plant,  and  to  know  where  it  grows.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  but,  if  possible,  it  is  very  sad,  to  become  at¬ 
tached  to  an  annual  and  then  to  see  it  decline  its  head  and  he 
“  Lastely,  safely  burved,”  never  more  to  appear  again  above  the 
ground ;  we  share  Jonah's  aversion  to  the  gourd.  A  row  of 
plants  in  pots  all  the  same,  and  constantly  being  moved  to  new 
places,  lose  their  individuality,  they  represent  a  crowd  of 
unknown  faces.  How  much  more  we  love  robin  redbreast,  who 
braves  the  winter  frost  and  has  a  recognized  territory  of  his  own, 
than  the  birds  of  passage  that  people  our  hedges  only  when  they  are 
green.  We  like  with  Hood  to  remember  that  the  laburnum  which 
we  planted  in  childhood  is  still  living,  although  we  may  never  see 
it  again  ;  that  the  rose  leaves  of  which  we  made  pot  pour  ri  last 
summer  will  be  succeeded  by  other  “  overblown  faint  roses,”  and 
buds  that  “disclose  not  a  thorn's  breadth  more  of  red  for  the  sum¬ 
mers  and  the  winters  which  have  passed  us  overhead.”  We  like  to 
show  our  children  the  exact  bush  beside  which  our  love  for 
history  was  aroused,  as  we  were  shown  the  mingled  colours  of 
Lancaster  and  York.  How  pleasant  it  is  after  long  absence  from 
home  to  pluck  again  a  piece  of  jasmine  oft'  the  very  tree  from 
which  we  sheepishly  gathered  a  spray  to  put  amongst  the  chestnut 
curls  of  our  earliest  lady-love;  the  sadness  with  which  we  look  at 
the  flowers  prized  by  those  gone  from  amongst  us  is  tempered 
by  the  recollection  of  the  pleasure  they  had  in  their  fragrant 
blossoms  or  their  rare  colour. 


THE  MANIFESTO  OF  THE  GERMAN  BISHOPS. 

TTTIi  called  attention  some  weeks  ago  to  the  strange  despatch 
VV  of  Prince  Bismarck  about  the  next  Papal  election,  com¬ 
posed  in  1872,  which  he  took  occasion  to  publish  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Arnim  trial.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  German 
Bishops  should  have  replied  to  it.  There  has  been  indeed  a  good 
deal  of  late  to  exercise  their  patience.  The  Civil  Marriage  law  is 
bitterly  resented  by  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Bavarian  Bishops  have  just  presented  a  joint 
address  to  the  King,  begging  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a  similar 
measure  which  has  already  passed  the  Chambers.  And  at  this 
moment  a  Bill  is  under  discussion  in  the  Prussian  Legislature 
which  transfers  the  entire  administration  of  Catholic  Church  pro¬ 
perty  to  lay  hands.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Strasburg  pathetically 
observes  in  his  Lenten  Pastoral,  “  Everything  is  in  conspiracy 
against  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed.”  The  Episcopal  manifesto 
the  text  of  which  appears  in  last  Sunday’s  All(/emcine  Zeitumj  is 
signed  by  twenty-one  Bishops  and  the  Capitular  Vicars  of  the 


vacant  sees  of  Fulda  and  Bamberg — in  short,  by  the  entire  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  the  German  Empire.  It  does  not  however  enter  into 
any  detailed  discussion  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Prince  Chancellor 
as  to  the  approaching  Conclave.  On  that  point  the  prelates 
content  themselves  with  a  solemn  protest  against  any  interference 
with  the  entire  freedom  and  independence  of  the  election  of  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  validity  of  which,  they 
observe,  must  always  depend,  and  will  be  understood  by  all  Catholics 
to  depend,  simply  and  solely  on  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  pro¬ 
bably  considered  the  idea,  sketched  out  in  Prince  Bismarck’s 
despatch,  of  a  general  interposition  of  European  Governments, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  in  the  next  Conclave,  too  arbitrary 
and  paradoxical  to  have  any  chance  of  being  acted  upon.  The  main 
object  of  this  Circular  is  to  combat  the  Chancellor’s  interpretation 
of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  and  it  is  not  very  obvious  on  the  surface 
whether  they  are  chiefly  intent  on  refuting  Protestant  objections 
or  on  asserting  their  own  episcopal  rights  against  extreme  claims 
of  the  Papacy.  Without  of  course  for  a  moment  comparing  the 
two  documents  in  ability  or  force,  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
more  than  once  been  reminded  in  reading  this  Episcopal  manifesto 
of  Dr.  Newman's  recent  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  There  is 
the  same  tendency  in  both  to  “  minimize  ”  the  effect  of  the  new 
dogmas,  which  are  almost  reduced  to  a  bare  reassertion  of 
principles  always  acknowledged.  According  to  the  German  Bishops 
there  is  here  “  no  new  doctrine,  but  a  truth  of  Catholic  faith  con¬ 
stantly  recognized,  and  a  well-known  principle  of  canon  law.” 
According  to  Dr.  Newman  the  Pope  has  gained  “  no  real  in¬ 
crease  of  authority  ”  by  the  Vatican  Decrees,  and  his  infalli¬ 
bility  becomes  “  simply  an  external  guardianship  of  divine  truth,” 
which  moreover  is  so  jealously  restricted  on  all  sides  that 
it  means  very  little,  and  that  little  is  liable  to  further  limita¬ 
tion.  For  although  “  nothing  can  be  reversed  in  the  Vatican 
definitions,”  still,  “  if  the  need  should  arise  to  set  aside  a  false  in¬ 
terpretation,”  some  future  Pope  or  Council,  or  the  same  Council 
in  a  later  session,  may  come  to  the  rescue.  Now  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  about  this  method 
of  argument,  with  a  kind  of  suppressed  e  pur  muove  underlying  it 
throughout.  And  we  can  quite  understand,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  sympathize  with,  the  irritation  it  produces  in  Ultramon- 
tanes,  who  may  naturally  wish  to  show  that  decisions  .to  which 
they  attribute  a  real  authority  and  importance  do  mean  something 
worth  meaning.  One  hardly  sees  why  the  Council  should  have  set 
Europe  by  the  ears  for  the  sake  of  discharging  a  hrutum  fulmen 
which,  if  we  may  credit  the  minimizing  apologists,  can  never 
really  hit  anybody.  And  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  surprising 
that  statesmen  should  be  slow  to  accept  interpretations  which  re¬ 
present  such  high  authorities  as  combining  a  maximum  of  rashness 
with  a  minimum  of  intelligible  object.  It  seems  an  obvious  retort 
that  if,  after  all,  the  dogmas  so  fiercely  contested  and  so  obstinately 
pressed  to  their  conclusion  mean  no  more  than  this,  the  game 
was  hardly  worth  the  candle.  This  is  the  first  and  most  abiding 
impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  German 
Episcopal  Circular.  But  it  will  bear  a  little  closer  examination. 

The  Bishops  begin  by  quoting  some  of  the  strongest  statements 
in  Prince  Bismarck’s  despatch  as  to  the  complete  change  produced 
in  the  political  situation  by  the  Vatican  Decrees.  The  Pope  is 
said  to  have  thereby  become  the  actual  Bishop  in  every  diocese, 
holding  in  his  own  hand  the  fulness  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  while 
the  local  bishops  are  degraded  to  the  position  of  mere  “  instru¬ 
ments  and  officials  ” — it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  precise  English 
equivalent  for  Beamten — “  of  a  foreign  sovereign,”  and  a  sovereign 
who  in  virtue  of  his  infallibility  has  become  the  most  absolute 
monarch  in  the  world.  All  these  assertions  the  Bishops  sum¬ 
marily'  declare  to  be  utterly  groundless,  though  they  proceed,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  to  reaffirm  some  of  them  in  their  own 
words,  and  justify  them.  Indeed  there  is  a  strange  oscillation  be¬ 
tween  bold  assertions  and  equally  bold  denials  running  through  the 
document,  which  reads  throughout  like  the  angry  and  confused 
explanation  of  reasoners  who  feel  themselves  between  two  tires, 
and,  having  been  not  so  much  convinced  as  translated  against 
their  will  from  one  side  of  the  controversy  to  the  other,  are 
at  bottom  of  the  same  opinion  still.  The  Vatican  Council  has 
not  made  the  Pope  any  more  infallible  or  supreme  than  he 
was  before;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  always  infallible 
and  supreme;  but  then,  again,  his  infallibility  and  supre¬ 
macy  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  separate  independence 
of  the  Bishops  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  On 
all  which  the  comment  of  an  ignorant  layman  who  had  not 
mastered  these  ingenious  subtleties  might  perhaps  be  that  “  think¬ 
ing  is  an  idle  waste  of  thought,  And  nought  is  everything  and 
everything  is  nought.”  After  denying  indignantly  that  the  Pope 
has  become  the  one  true  Bishop  in  every  diocese,  the  protesting 
prelates  proceed  to  affirm,  what  of  course  they  are  obliged  to  admit, 
that  according  to  the  Vatican  Decrees  he  has  “  potestas  supreme, 
ordinaria  et  immediate,”  throughout  the  Church  —which  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing ;  and  then  they  observe  that  this  was  always 
the  recognized  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  rule  of  the  canon  law. 
Now,  if  any  one  fact  of  history  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is 
that  not  only  had  the  Pope  no  “  ordinary  jurisdiction”  throughout 
the  Western  Church — that  came  later  still — but  he  had  not  even 
visitorial  jurisdiction,  except  in  certain  specified  cases  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Council  of  Sardica,  before  the  publication  of  the 
Isidorian  Decretals  in  the  ninth  century.  And  if  it  is  said  that 
those  Decretals  merely  codified  what  had  become  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  gave  it  a  formal  sanction,  the  answer  is  first  that 
such  abuses  as  had  already  grown  up  were  themselves  based  on 
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a  long  line  of  earlier  forgeries,  and  secondly  that  this  huge 
fabrication  of  the  pseudo-Isidore  did  gradually  revolutionize 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  Church  and  introduce  a  new 
system  in  place  of  the  old.  Only  three  or  four  years  before  the 
Vatican  Council  the  late  Archbishop  Darboy  resisted,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted,  the  attempt  of  Pius  IX.  to  exercise  “  ordinary 
jurisdiction  ”  in  the  diocese  of  Paris.  The  Circular  goes  on  to 
deny  emphatically  that  the  Pope  has  now  become  “  an  absolute 
monarch,”  maintaining  that  he  cannot  tamper  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  the  Episcopate,  which  is  equally 
divine  with  his  own.  But  the  memorialists  forget  that  it  has  for 
centuries  been  the  contention  of  Ultramontane  divines  that  Bishops 
have  no  divine  jurisdiction  other  than  what  they  derive  from  the 
Pope  ;  and  if  this  question,  which  was  purposely  left  open  at  Trent, 
was  not  decided  at  the  Vatican,  it  is  clearly  open  to  the  infallible 
Pontiff  to  decide  it  whenever  he  pleases  for  himself.  Meanwhile 
the  act  of  Pius  VII.,  in  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  ancient 
hierarchy  of  France,  was  something  very  like  an  exercise  of  abso¬ 
lute  sovereignty.  The  German  Bishops  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
nettled  at  being  called  Beamten  of  the  Pope,  and  return  again  and 
again  to  this  disagreeable  imputation.  Yet  the  one  of  them  who 
held  out  for  some  months  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  Bishop  Hefele,  was  taught  by  pretty  sharp  practical  ex¬ 
perience  to  recognize  his  true  position  when  the  renewal  of  his 
faculties  was  made  dependent  on  his  submission.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  in  every  country  where  the  Curia  can  have  its  way, 
the  plan  of  undermining  episcopal  independence  has  been  steadily 
pursued  for  years  past.  The  two  new  hierarchies  established  by 
Pius  IX.,  in  England  and  Holland,  are  both  jealously  retained,  as 
in  missionary  countries,  under  the  control  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
have  no  regular  canonical  status.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
Pope  summarily  deprived  an  English  Archbishop  who  declined  to 
resign  his  post. 

Still  more  emphatically  do  the  Bishops  repudiate  the  notion  that 
the  Pope’s  sovereignty  is  made  more  absolute  by  virtue  of  his  infal- 
1  libility.  They  do  not  indeed  venture  to  assert  with  Archbishop 
Manning  that  he  was  always  equally  believed  to  be  infallible — even 
Bishops  in  Germany  are  expected  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  verdict 
of  history — but  they  insist  that  his  infallibility  is  strictly  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  and  can  only  act  in 
conformity  with  previoue  decisions  of  the  Church,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  in  no  way  changed  his  relation  to  Civil  Governments.  In  one 
sense  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  Popes  have 
.again  and  again  in  the  most  solemn  manner  laid  claim  to  at  least 
indirect  temporal  power;  and — whatever  may  be  said  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Syllabus — some  of  these  claims  are  put  forward  in  Bulls, 
like  the  Unam  Sanctum,  to  which  no  Vaticanist  can  or  does  deny  ex 
cathedra  infallible  authority.  But,  as  Dr.  Croly  of  Maynooth  stated 
twenty  years  ago  before  Lord  Harrowby’s  Commission,  the  indirect 
temporal  power  is  as  palpable  an  invasion  of  the  domain  of  the  civil 
power  and  as  hostile  to  its  independent  exercise  as  the  direct  tem¬ 
poral  power.  He  added  that  he  had  “  sworn  the  Pope  has  no  such 
power,”  and  concludes  by  saying,  “  I  firmly  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  more  pernicious  to  the  Church  herself  than  any  attempt 
to  revive  the  false,  the  obsolete,  and,  as  I  had  fondly  imagined,  the 
universally  abandoned  pretensions  that  the  Pope,  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  possessed  any  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power.”  So 
spoke  Dr.  Croly  and  other  professors  of  Maynooth  in  1854,  with¬ 
out  censure  or  hindrance.  But  the  German  Bishops  will  hardly 
deny,  what  Archbishop  Manning  expressly  and  quite  correctly 
allows,  or  rather  insists  upon,  that  to  maintain  such  opinions  now 
is  rank  heresy.  And  as  to  the  limitation  imposed  on  Papal 
■deliverances  by  Scripture  and  Tradition  and  previous  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  it  is  surely  enough  to  remind  the  memorialists 
that  the  Pope  is  now  the  sole  and  irresponsible  judge  of  what 
is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  these  standards,  and  that  in  their  own 
Fulda  Pastoral  of  1869  they  used  this  very  argument  to  satisfy 
their  flocks  that  there  was  no  danger  of  Papal  infallibility  being 
made  into  a  dogma  at  the  Council.  That  infallibility  may  be 

strictly  tied  to  the  contents  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,”  but 
henceforth  the  sole  and  sufficient  proof  that  any  given  doctrine  is 
to  be  found  in  Scripture  or  Tradition  lies  in  the  word  of  the 
Pope.  To  appeal  against  his  verdict  to  Scripture  is  to  exalt  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  above  divine  authority ;  to  appeal  to  history  is  “  a 
heresy  and  a  treason  to  appeal  to  reason  is  pure  scepticism.  And 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  absolute  sovereignty  that  against  its 
ipse  dixit  there  is  no  appeal.  If  Prince  Bismarck’s  despatch  was  a 
political  blunder,  the  theological  blundering  of  his  episcopal  critics 
is  still  more  conspicuous. 


A  BILL  WITH  THE  BOTTOM  OUT. 

jV/TR.  PLIMSOLL  is  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  legitimate 
■L*-*-  triumph.  He  has  fully  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  legis¬ 
lation,  though  the  legislation  now  proposed  may  not  be  altogether 
to  his  taste.  _  When  he  first  began  the  agitation  which  he  has 
conducted  with  so  much  gallantry  and  spirit,  if  not  always  with 
discretion,  he  was  confronted  by  a  number  of  shipowners  who 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  by  abusive  epithets  and  threats  of 
actions  for  libel.  Pie  has  lived  through  the  storm  unhurt,  and 
has  now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  substantial  truth 
of  his  statements  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  admitted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  even  by  most 
of  the  shipowners  themselves,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  so 


eao-er  to  vindicate  their  wounded  honour  have  apparently  subsided 
into  prudent  acquiescence.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  such  scandalous  recklessness 
in  sending  uuseaworthy  ships  to  sea  as  to  require  special  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  bad  class  of  ship¬ 
owners  have  at  present  too  much  scope  for  their  villanous  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  is  imperative  that  some  check  should  be  put 
upon  them.  The  only  question  is  in  what  form  the  necessary 
restraint  should  be  applied.  Some  hold  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Government  survey  of  all  merchant  ships,  and  that  none  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  unless  they  are  certified  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  this  would  in  effect  be 
to  throw  upon  the  Government  tire  practical  management  of  the 
whole  British  merchant  service,  and  that  the  natural  course  would 
be,  not  to  take  the  ships  out  of  the  owners’  hands,  but  to  make  owners 
responsible  under  severe  penalties  for  any  disasters  which  may  occur 
from  unseaworthiness.  In  choosing  between  these  alternatives 
there  are  one  or  two  points  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  only  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  shiporvners  are 
in  the  habit  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  lives  of  seamen. 
In  the  next  place,  there  are  no  absolute  fixed  rules  as  to  the  safe 
construction  and  equipment  of  ships.  There  are  vessels  of  all 
sorts  of  shapes,  and  new  experiments  are  constantly  being  made. 
Builders  and  owners  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  what  is  best,  and 
the  Registry  Companies  also  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  con- 
ditions^which  must  be  insisted  on.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  obviously  be  rash  and  hazardous  for  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment  to  step  in  and  attempt  to  set  up  an  infallible  system.  A 
Government  surveyor  is  just  as  likely  to  make  a  mistake  as  any 
other  surveyor,  and  of  course  if  shipowners  and  builders  were 
compelled  to  have  their  ships  built  in  a  particular  way  under  the 
orders  of  a  Government  official,  they  would  be  thereby  relieved 
from  responsibility  when  anything  went  wroug.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  a  Government  survey  would  be  an  answer  to  every¬ 
thing,  and  would  deprive  shippers  of  goods,  passengers,  seamen, 
and  in  short  everybody,  of  any  claim  at  law  in  the  event  of  loss  or 
injury,  unless  indeed  it  might  be  against  the  Government  itself. 
It  is  certainly  a  significant  circumstance  that  shipowners  who  have 
been  accused  of  questionable  practices  should  now  be  exceedingly 
anxious  for  a  Government  survey  in  preference  to  freedom  and 
personal  liability.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  balance 
of  argument  is  in  favour  of  fastening  personal  responsibility  to 
as  large  an  extent  as  possible  on  the  people  who  send  out  rotten 
or  overloaded  ships ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should 
have  absolute  freedom  to  send  out  any  vessel  they  please  on  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope.  Under  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1873  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  already  power  to  stop  any  ship  which  is  reported  to  be 
unsound  on  good  authority,  and  to  order  any  repairs  which  on  a 
survey  may  seem  to  be  necessary  to  be  made  before  she  is  allowed 
to  sail.  This  power  has  already  been  exercised  with  advantage, 
and  will  be  continued  under  the  new  law. 

The  Government  Bill  deals  not  only  with  the  safety  of  ships  and 
crews,  but  with  discipline  on  board  ship,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  sailors  from  the  clutches  of 
“  crimps  ”  by  making  advance-notes  illegal.  It  is,  however,  with  the 
clauses  in  regard  to  safety  that  we  are  now  concerned.  It  is  proposed 
that  henceforth  every  British  merchant  ship  shall  be  permanently 
and  conspicuously  marked  in  the  following  manner.  Her  name 
shall  be  marked  on  each  of  her  bows,  and  her  name  and  that  of  her 
port  of  registry  on  her  stern,  on  a  dark  ground  in  white  or  yellow 
letters,  or  on  a  light  ground  in  black  letters,  such  letters  to  be  not 
less  than  four  inches  long,  and  of  proportionate  breadth.  Her  official 
number  and  the  numbers  denoting  her  tonuage  shall  be  cut  in  on 
her  main  beam.  A  scale  of  feet — it  may  be  inferred  from  clause 
27  that  this  will  include  inches,  but  this  should  be  clearly  stated — 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  her  draught  of  water,  shall  be  marked 
on  each  side  of  her  stem  and  stern-post.  A  scale  of  feet 
is  also  to  be  marked  on  each  of  her  sides,  in  order  to  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  clear  side.  All  these  scales  are  to  be  marked  in  Roman 
capital  letters  or  in  figures  not  less  than  six  inches  in  length,  the 
lower  line  of  the  letters  or  figures  to  coincide  with  the  draught 
line  or  water  line  denoted  thereby,  and  the  letters  or  figures  must 
be  painted  either  dark  on  a  light  ground,  or  light  on  a  dark  ground, 
so  that  they  may  be  readily  seen.  Fishing  vessels  are  exempted 
from  these  rules,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  also  to  have  power  to 
exempt  any  class  of  ships  from  compliance  with  them — a  power 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  charily  exercised.  A  penalty  not 
exceeding  100 1.  is  imposed  on  any  owner  or  master  who  does  not 
comply  with  the  regulations,  or  fails  to  keep  the  marks  on  the 
ship,  or  defaces  or  obliterates  any  of  them;  and  a  vessel 
which  is  insufficiently  or  inaccurately  marked  may  be  detained  by 
the  officers  of  Customs.  Moreover  every  master  is  required  to  enter 
in  his  log-book  the  ship’s  draught  of  water  and  the  extent  of  her 
clear  side,  in  feet  and  fractions  of  feet,  as  denoted  by  the  scale  of 
feet  on  her  stem,  stern-post,  and  sides,  and  these  entries  are  to  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
Customs,  or  British  Consular  officer ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
also  authority  to  appoint  persons  at  different  ports  to  take  note  of 
what  the  scales  mark.  Arrangements  are  thus  made  to  secure 
exact  information  on  several  crucial  questions  in  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  ship.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise 
rule  as  to  freeboard  applicable  to  every  case ;.  but  an  owner  who 
sends  out  a  ship  with  only  a  narrow  margin  of  clear  side  will  do 
so  at  his  own  peril,  and  if  the  ship  comes  to  grief  the  record  of  the 
draught  and  side  will  be  evidence  of  his  recklessness.  Moreover 
the  markings  on  the  outside  of  the  ship  will  also  be  a  conspicuous 
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advertisement  of  her  condition  while  she  is  in  dock  or  leaving 
it,  and  are  certain  to  be  curiously  observed  by  all  the  people 
about.  A  very  deeply  laden  vessel  will  thus  become  a  subject  of 
remark,  and  persons  who  see  her  will  he  able  not  merely  to  speak 
to  a  general  impression  of  her  lying  low  in  the  water,  but  to  state 
the  exact  markings ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  it  is  a  very  bad  case, 
some  one  will  give  notice  to  the  Board  of  Trade  officers.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  seaman  has 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  soundness  of  the  ship,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  he  should  have  every  facility  for  testing  it,  and, 
if  necessary,  proving  a  case  of  neglect  against  the  owners.  It  is 
further  required  that  the  weight,  bulk,  and  description  of  all  deck 
cargo  shall  be  recorded  in  the  log ;  a  good  rule  in  itself,  but  too 
mild  a  way  of  dealing  with  a  subject  which  requires  stringent 
legislation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  deck  cargoes  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  number  of 
ships  annually  lost  from  this  course  supplies  an  urgent  reason 
for  some  limitation,  if  not  prohibition.  Besides  supplying  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  show  the  draught  of  his  ship,  an  owner  is 
also  bound  to  provide  boats,  rafts,  and  swimming-belts,  and  to 
see  that  the  compasses  have  been  properly  adjusted  by  a  competent 
person  holding  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate. 

We  now  come,  after  some  provisions  as  to  inquiries  into 
casualties,  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  clauses  in  the 
Bill,  those  which  deal  with  the  liability  of  shipowners.  They 
run  as  follows : — 

41.  Where,  by  reason  of  a  ship  having  been  sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition,  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to  any  person  being 
carried  in  the  ship,  or  any  damage  or  loss  is  caused  to  any  goods,  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  other  things  whatsoever  on  board  the  ship,  then,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  fifty-four  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1862,  the  liability  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  respect  of  the  loss, 
injury,  or  damage,  shall  be  unlimited,  unless  he  proves  that  he  and  his 
agents  used  all  reasonable  means  to  make  and  keep  the  ship  seaworthy, 
and  was  and  were  ignorant  of  her  unseaworthiness,  or  that  her  going  to  sea 
in  an  unseaworthv  condition  was  under  the  circumstances  reasonable  and 
unavoidable. 

Any  agreement,  provision,  or  stipulation  having  for  its  object  or  effect  to 
avoid  or  limit  the  liability  of  a  shipowner  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  this 
section  shall  be  void. 

42.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner  of  a  ship,  as  between  himself 
and  the  crew  of  the  ship,  to  make  and  keep  the  ship  seaworthy,  and  if 
by  reason  of  the  neglect  or  default  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  or  of  any  of  his 
agents,  in  making  or  keeping  the  ship  seaworthy,  any  member  of  the  crew 
is  killed  or  injured,  the  owner  of  the  ship  shall  be  liable  in  damages  for  the 
death  or  injury. 

This  is  obviously  the  part  of  the  Bill  on  which  the  effective 
working  of  the  whole  system  turns.  The  provisions  for  compelling 
owners  to  mark  their  ships,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  draught  and 
freeboard,  are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  owners  who  recklessly  expose  the  lives  of  seamen ; 
and  the  Bill  is  worthless  unless  it  brings  home  to  the 
culprits  the  penalty  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  incurred. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  wording  of  the  41st  Clause 
seems  to  us  a  fatal  flaw.  It  is  copied  pretty  closely  from  the 
1  ith  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1871,  making  the  sending  out  of  an  un¬ 
seaworthy  ship  a  misdemeanour,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objection 
that  it  offers  a  loophole  of  escape  so  large  and  easy  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  even  the  worst  offenders  from  getting  through  it. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  declaration  of  an  owner’s  unlimited  liabi¬ 
lity  in  case  of  disaster,  “  unless  he  proves  that  he  and  his  agents 
used  all  reasonable  means  to  make  and  keep  the  ship  seaworthy,”  is 
altogether  neutralized  by  the  added  conditions — “and  was  and  were 
ignorant  of  her  unseaworthiness,  or  that  her  going  to  sea  in  an  un¬ 
seaworthy  condition  was  under  the  circumstances  reasonable  and 
unavoidable.”  It  may  be  conceived  that  an  owner  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  agents  will  take  very  good  care  to  be  ignorant  when 
ignorance  is  so  useful  as  a  protection.  Ignorance,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  unavoidable,  and  not  due  to  any  want  of  observation 
and  attention,  instead  of  being  accepted  as  an  excuse,  ought 
to  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  crime.  What  right  has 
an  owner  or  his  agents  to  be  ignorant  that  a  ship  in  which 
the  lives  of  men  are  at  stake  is  in  an  unsound  condition 
and  is  likely  to  go  to  the  bottom  ?  And  what  can 
be  more  outrageous  than  that  Parliament  should  proclaim  in  a 
solemn  enactment  the  extraordinary  principle  that  the  sending  to  sea 
of  a  ship  actually  known  to  be  in  an  unseaworthy  state — that  is, 
deliberately  sending  men  to  what  is  foreseen  to  be  almost  certain 
death — can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  “reasonable  and  unavoid¬ 
able.”  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  members  of  Parliament  are 
aware  that  this  countenance  of,  and  even  incitement  to,  homicide 
exists  in  the  pages  of  the  Statute-book,  and  we  will  not  believe 
that  it  will  bo  now  re-enacted.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  clause  is 
passed  in  its  present  form,  it  will  render  nugatory  what  would 
otherwise  be,  not  perhaps  a  perfect,  but  a  very  useful  measure.  It 
is  idle  to  make  elaborate  provisions  with  regard  to  marking  ships 
and  holding  inquiries  into  casualties  with  a  view  to  bring  home  to 
an  owner  the  consequences  of  his  criminal  neglect  or  recklessness, 
when  there  is  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  system  through  which 
the  most  flagrant  offender  can  readily  escape. 


THE  ROMAN  CARNIVAL. 

AMONG  other  changes  in  the  state  of  Rome  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  by  admirers  of  its  good  old  days,  is  the  pitiful  decline 
of  its  time-honoured  Carnival.  The  revolution  which  at  last  gave 


the  Italians  their  coveted  capital  has  had  indirectly  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  that  decline.  For  many  years  previously  the  numbers  of  the 
maskers  in  the  Corso  had  thinned,  and  the  Carnival  had  been 
suffered  to  fiag^  for  Romans  with  earnest  national  sympathies 
withdrew  themselves  to  dull  seclusion  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  making  holiday.  The  motives  that  actuated  them  were  highly 
creditable  to  their  patriotism,  the  more  so  considering  how  much 
that  silent  demonstration  must  have  cost  them.  Seldom  had  their 
Church  enjoined  on  its  most  sinful  children  a  more  trying  penance 
than  the  sustained  self-restraint  to  which  these  enthusiasts  volun¬ 
tarily  subjected  themselves.  One  must  have  been  bom  an  Italian 
and  bred  a  Roman  to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  they  made  when  merry 
old  memories  came  urging  them  to  get  into  costume,  to  mount  the 
chariots  among  the  confetti  boxes  and  the  basketfuls  of  bouquets, 
and  vent  their  spirits  in  paroxysms  of  intoxicated  excitement  be¬ 
fore  resigning  themselves  to  the  mortifications  of  Lent.  They  had 
resolutely  to  stop  their  ears  to  the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  carriages 
setting  towards  the  joyous  giro  in  the  Corso ;  to  divert  their  wan¬ 
dering  fancy,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  from  conjuring  up  the 
details  of  the  brilliant  pageant  with  all  its  fun  and  frolic.  They 
deserve  the  more  credit  for  their  patriotic  abnegation,  because  its 
consequences  have  outlived  the  circumstances  that  called  for  it. 
For  the  Carnival  was  ruined  irretrievably  in  their  absence.  The 
barbarous  races  of  Northern  Europe  rushed  into  their  narrow 
streets,  outbidding  each  other  in  fancy  prices  for  the  choicest  of 
the  windows  and  balconies.  Goths  and  Vandals,  furious  Franks 
and  fiery  Huns,  carried  all  before  them  ;  in  other  words,  the 
English  and  Americans,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Russians,  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  Teutons,  have  turned  the  mediaeval  Carnival 
with  its  poetry  into  a  coarse  modern  saturnalia.  The  rougher  and 
more  boisterous  element  has  of  course  been  in  the  ascendant  among 
these  foreigners,  and  no  one  can  regret  the  revolution  more  than  those 
of  their  countrymen  who  have  some  dash  of  romance  in  their  natures, 
and  some  lingering  tenderness  for  old  associations.  Italy  has  been 
growing  lamentably  prosaic  of  late  years,  and  Cook’s  excursion¬ 
ists,  with  their  cousins  and  congeners  from  America,  have  a  very 
great  deal  to  answer  for.  You  may  stumble  upon  Cockneys  pic¬ 
nicking  by  scores  in  the  shade  of  the  cliffs  where  Velino  cleaves 
the  wave-worn  precipice,  or  see  them  straying  by  gangs  in  the 
glades  on  the  banks  of  the  limpid  Clitumnus.  Extravagant  beings, 
eccentric  in  garb  and  odd  in  speech,  people  the  interior  of  the  re¬ 
novated  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  waking  the  echoes  in  the  arches 
and  the  night  owls  in  the  ivy  with  the  latest  ditties  from  the  London 
music  halls.  Excursion  trains  have  run  post-carriages  and  vetturini 
off  the  roads,  destroying  the  pleasures  of  leisurely  travelling.  The 
ancient  inns  have  ceased  to  be  quiet  and  quaint.  They  have- 
regilded  their  signs,  modernized  their  suites  d  manger,  and  re¬ 
christened  themselves  as  “  The  Washington,”  “  The  New  York,” 
“  The  United  States  of  America.”  Italy,  in  fact,  has  become  like 
a  national  museum  of  art  and  archaeology  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  a  cheap  admission  day.  There  is  much  to  study  and 
admire ;  perhaps,  thanks  to  recent  rearrangement,  you  may  see 
many  things  to  more  advantage  than  formerly.  But  the  floods  of 
garish  light,  the  gaudy  crimson-covered  benches,  the  tables  where 
they  sell  the  catalogues,  the  stands  where  they  pile  the  umbrellas, 
though  comfortable  and  convenient  things  in  their  way,  are  fatal  to 
anything  like  sympathetic  enjoyment ;  while  the  crowds  of  noisy 
sightseers,  who  know  little  and  care  less  about  all  the  artistie 
marvels  that  surround  them,  utterly  put  to  flight  the  associations 
which  hallow  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  past. 

Nowadays  it  would  seem  that  you  can  only  enjoy  the  Roman 
Carnival  week  by  doing  your  best  to  recall  it  as  it  used  to  be  some 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  That  was  before  the  days  of  Roman 
railways,  and  when  most  strangers  wintered  in  the  city,  instead 
of  merely  dropping  in  as  they  passed  while  hurrying  from  Florence 
to  Naples  en  route  to  Egypt  or  the  Sandwich  Isles.  Among  the 
foreign  residents  every  one  knew  every  one  else  more  or  less, 
though  there  were  sets,  of  course,  as  in  other  societies.  But 
now  there  are  great  numbers  of  people  who  quarter  them¬ 
selves  in  hotels  during  a  short  sojourn,  toil  hard  and  con¬ 
scientiously  through  the  light  of  the  winter  day  over  ruins, 
churches,  sculpture,  and  paintings,  come  home  to  a  six-o’clock 
table-d'hote,  and  retire  soon  afterwards  honestly  wearied.  If 
the  Carnival  comes  in  their  way,  they  undertake  it  like  their 
other  tourist  duties,  with  many  misgivings,  and  some  regrets  for 
the  extraordinary  waste  of  time  it  involves.  They  know  no  one  in 
the  crowd  in  which  they  are  mixing,  and,  being  indifferent  to 
appearances  and  willing  to  welcome  any  excitement,  they  plunge 
into  any  free  fight  that  may  be  going  forward.  Formerly  the 
Carnival  was  anticipated  and  prepared  for  as  something  between 
a  ball  in  masks  and  costumes  and  a  mysterious  drama  suggestive 
of  incident  and  adventure.  People  taxed  their  brains  to  invent 
quaint  and  well-fancied  dresses ;  and  each  consultation  among  the 
groups  that  were  to  go  mumming  in  company  partook  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  character  of  a  conspiracy.  Of  course  you  would  disclose 
yourself  long  before  all  was  over,  and  flourish  your  laurels  in  the 
faces  of  the  friends  you  had  eclipsed  ;  but  to  enjoy  your  triumph 
you  must  first  deserve  it  by  provoking  their  envy  and  piquing  their 
curiosity.  Artists  rising  or  already  high  in  fame  were  begged  and 
prayed  to  come  into  council.  Portrait  galleries  were  ransacked 
for  ideas,  or  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  mountain  peasantry  was 
assed  under  critical  review.  The  tailors,  male  or  female,  'who 
ad  the  charge  of  equipping  you  were  bound  over  to  the  strictest 
secresy  by  the  practice  of  their  profession;  unless,  indeed,  it 
might  be  any  one’s  interest  to  bribe  them  to  betray  thair  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  there  were  other  ministers  of  the  Carnival  pleasures 
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who  had  to  be  taken  into  your  confidence.  For  if  your  party 
numbered  more  than  four,  you  had  to  arrange  for  some  special 
vehicle  for  the  occasion ;  and  if  the  turn-out  was  to  do  any  honour 
to  your  taste,  all  about  it  must  be  in  keeping.  What  burst  on 
the' admiring  gaze  of  the  public  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day 
was  probably  an  equipage  like  a  lengthy  break,  with  its  linings  and 
its  coverings,  the  liveries  of  its  postilions,  the  caparisons  and  flut¬ 
tering  streamers  of  its  horses,  all  adjusted  in  harmony  with  the 
eoloiirs  of  the  occupants’  costumes.  Then  the  sackfuls  of  confetti 
meant  to  serve  as  ammunition  were  shot  into  the  troughs  fixed  in 
front  and  along  the  si  des,  while  great  pa  uniers  of  bouquets  were  stowed 
awav  in  the  interior.  The  carriage  had  scarcely  started,  however, 
when  it  fell  perforce  into  a  crawl.  For  the  Roman  repositories  had 
been  as  thoroughly  ransacked  for  any  conveyances  that  moved  on 
wheels  as  are  those  of  London  on  the  approach  of  the  Epsom  week, 
and  horses  in  the  last  stages  of  decrepitude  had  been  reprieved  from 
the  knacker’s  yard  till  the  Carnival  should  be  past.  There  was 
something  like  a  deadlock  in  each  narrow  side  street  leading  into 
the  great  flood  in  the  Corso.  Arrived  in  the  Corso,  the  first 
coup-d’ceil  was  an  impression  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  command  the  line  of  view  between  the  lofty  houses 
with  their  steep  roofs  and  overhanging  eaves,  there  was  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  lights  and  shades  and  gorgeous  colours  as  in  one  of 
Roberts's  Eastern  studies.  Over  the  dingy  house  fronts,  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  attics,  every  window  bad  its  floating  tapestry 
in  crimson,  purple,  or  yellow.  Each  massive  balcony  with  its 
brilliant  draperies  and  festoons  was  crowded  with  lively  groups. 
Relow,  the  roadway  was  nearly  blocked  with  the  cross  flow  of 
vehicles  of  every  kind.  Between  the  carriage  wheels  and  the 
shop  fronts  was  wedged  a  swaying  mass,  each  of  its  individual 
members  in  something  resembling  a  costume — that  is,  when  they 
were  not  attired  in  their  native  rags.  For  the  Romans  made  it  a 
print  of  honour  to  keep  their  old  Carnival  traditions  as  pure  as 
possible,  and  resented  any  one’s  intruding  on  their  merry-making 
in  anything  like  the  vulgar  black  frock  or  the  cbimnev-pot  hat. 
Even  in  those  days  there  was  occasionally  some  rough  play,  as 
the  innocent  visitor  found  to  his  cost  if  he  ventured  to  steal  a 
glimpse  at  those  Roman  gaieties  in  the  dress  in  which  he  might 
have  walked  down  Regent  Street.  Nor  would  any  of  the  revellers, 
even  of  the  gentler  sex,  have  had  much  sympathy  with  him, 
especially  ns  the  day  drew  on  and  the  fun  grew  faster  and  more 
furious.  For  the  Italian  gaiety  and  excitement  were  infectious, 
and  it  was  marvellous  how  the  stillest  of  their  guests  would  un¬ 
bend  themselves.  Showers  of  scudi,  in  the  shape  of  early  flowers, 
were  exchanged  between  the  carriages  and  the  groups  in  the 
balconies  overhead.  There  were  infinite  opportunities  for  ephemeral 
•flirtations  and  love-makings  under  the  shelter  of  the  universal 
license.  For,  at  all  events,  the  ladies  at  the  windows  were  un¬ 
masked,  and  no  one  could  take  offence  at  some  fascinated  cavalier 
pelting  her  persistently  with  attentions  in  the  shape  of  bouquets. 
Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  towards  the  afternoon  the  ladies  in 
the  carriages  should  unveil  themselves.  They  had  been  long¬ 
ing  for  hours  to  betray  their  carefully  kept  secret,  and  it 
became  intolerable  that  they  should  be  hiding  their  neglected 
charms  behind  some  folds  of  embroidered  cashmere,  while  all 
the  flowers  and  the  compliments  were  flying  past  them.  Once 
uncovered,  they  had  very  much  the  best  of  it.  Gentlemen 
forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd  could  drop  their  offerings 
almost  in  their  laps  with  a  graceful  word  or  a  meaning  smile,  and 
repeat  the  expected  tribute  at  the  next  encounter  and  the  next, 
until  at  last  the  fairer  queens  of  the  fete  sank  crushed  like  so  many 
Tarpeias  under  the  flowery  tributes  heaped  on  them.  No  wonder 
1  bat  Carnivals  were  appreciated  in  those  days,  when  they  made  so 
many  hearts  beat  quick  with  expectation  and  turned  so  many  pretty 
beads.  The  thing  may  not  have  been  beneficial  to  the  mind  or 
character  from  the  strictest  point  of  view  of  the  moralist ;  but 
certainly  it  was  very  pleasant  while  it  lasted,  as  even  the  shade  of 
Cato  must  have  confessed. 

But  all  this  is  now  matter  of  history.  Confetti  of  lime  there 
always  were  in  profusion,  and  much  flinging  of  flour  as  well, 
with  an  abundance  of  cheap  and  common  bouquets.  When 
all  the  world  had  fairly  broken  loose,  you  had  to  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth,  and  a  touch  of  the  former  only  gave  piquancy 
to  the  latter.  But  now  the  horse-play  has  got  the  upper  hand, 
and,  what  is  worse  perhaps,  the  citizens  are  become  too  serious 
and  too  busy  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  old  light-hearted  way. 
Fancy  a  Roman  of  other  days  thinking  work  in  any  way  possible  in 
Carnival  time,  and  turning  out  into  the  festal  throng  only  after  his 
regular  hours  of  business.  If,  as  a  Correspondent  of  the  Times  tells 
us,  English  and  Americans  have  hunted  the  Romans  out  of  their 
Corso,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  get  up  a  Carnival  nowhere  else. 
It  is  altogether  another  thing  meandering  through  outlying  streets, 
past  dull  houses,  where  you  don't  know  a  soul  among  the  residents, 
on  the  remote  chance  of  running  up  against  some  casual  acquaintance, 
the  Piazza  Navona  is  a  handsome  space,  and  has  greatly  gained  in 
cleanliness,  although  we  liked  it  much  better  as  the  old  vegetable 
market.  But  imagine  a  Carnival  in  a  square  with  ample  elbow- 
room,  and  with  the  body  of  the  crowd  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  surrounding  balconies.  The  very  essence  of  a  Carnival  is 
concentration,  crowding,  and  jostling,  and  when  once  a  people  be¬ 
takes  itself  to  regular  business  and  to  politics,  the  favourite  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  idler  middle  ages  are  doomed. 


STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

IT  would  certainly  be  a  curious  result  if,  pending  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire,  the  Irish  Home  Rule  members  were  to  be  the 
means  of  softening  and  refining  the  manners  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  protest  against  strong  language  from  such  a  quarter 
has  at  first  sight  no  doubt  rather  a  grotesque  appearance  ;  yet  it 
may  reasonably  suggest  some  serious  reflections.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Sullivan  to  strengthen  his  argument  bv 
reading  some  extracts  from  the  debates  in  that  native  Assembly  on 
St.  Stephen’s  Green  which  he  is  anxious  to  revive ;  for  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  impressive  example  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
habitual  indulgence  in  rude  and  violent  talk.  Englishmen,  before 
they  resort  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  may  well  consider  the  competi¬ 
tion  to  ■which  they  would  probably  be  subjected.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  very  happy  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
brought  forward  his  remonstrances.  There  was  a  touch  of  Sir 
Lucius  in  the  cheap  bravado  with  which  a  civil  answer  to  a  civil 
inquiry  was  misrepresented  as  an  abject  apology  wrung  from 
cowardly  terror.  Mr.  Sullivan  apparently  drew  upon  his  imagination 
for  his  version  of  what  in  reality  was  a  very  simple  incident.  “  A 
certain  captain,”  he  said,  “  waited  upon  the  honourable  baronet  with 
a  polite  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  and  particularly  of 
his  trigger-finger,  and  the  solicitous  anxiety  of  the  military  gen¬ 
tleman  was  well  understood  by  the  honourable  baronet.”  The  corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  produced,  and  the  fiction  exposed.  No  one  of 
course  would  for  a  moment  seek  to  defend  either  the  spirit  or  the 
language  of  Sir  J.  Astley's  remarks  ;  yet,  if  anything  could  possibly 
justify  some  of  his  epithets,  it  would  be  the  unscrupulous  use 
which  has  since  been  made  of  his  frank  and  unhesitating  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  error.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Sullivan  in 
his  etvmological  researches  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  disre¬ 
putable.”  It  may  be  admitted  that,  though  it  is  a  somewhat  vague 
word,  it  conveys  an  offensive  impression,  and  Mr.  Lopes  was  not 
sufficiently  careful  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  applied  it,  not  to  the 
private  character,  but  only  to  the  policy  and  tactics  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  was  referring.  In  the  latter  sense  it  was  perfectly 
justifiable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  country  at  least, 
llome  Rule  is  not  of  good  repute. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Sullivan  rather  abused  the  patience 
of  the  House  bv  too  long  a  speech,  but  it  must  always  be  a  matter 
of  importance  that  the  courtesies  of  public  life  should  be  strictly 
maintained,  and  all  members  have  an  equal  right  to  insist  upon 
being  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  Parliamentary  position. 
So  far  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  use  of  strong 
language  in  debate  is,  however,  a  question  of  wider  range.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  the  language  of  political  dis¬ 
cussion  should  be  reduced  to  a  tame  dead-level  of  smoothness  and 
suppression.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  strong 
language,  though  it  is  sometimes  abused,  may  be  a  good  thing  in 
itself  when  appropriately  employed  and  honestly  meant,  and  that 
there  are  some  things  which  require  to  be  strongly  denounced. 
Indeed  'there  has  perhaps  been  rather  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
to  tone  down  decided  meanings,  and  to  suggest  that  everything 
comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  A  man.  who 
believes  anything  very  strongly  is  apt  to  express  himself  strongly 
too,  and  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  do  so  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  requires  it.  We  can  only  say  for  ourselves  that  we  hope  it 
will  be  a  very  long  time  indeed  before  such  a  question  as  that  of 
breaking  the  Imperial  tie  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ceases  to  be  treated  with  that  hearty  vigour  of  language  which  is 
required  in  order  to  denounce  with  adequate  intensity  that  baleful 
project.  Our  only  objection  to  the  word  disreputable  as 
applied  to  the  Home  Rule  policy  would  be  that  it  is,  or  The  whole, 
inadequate  and  inappropriate.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  frank 
and  resolute  language  is  so  indispensable  as  on  that  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  much  of  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  may  be  traced  to  the  preference  which  has  unfortunately  too 
often  been  given  to  an  artificial  and  evasive  vocabulary  when  any¬ 
thing  has  had  to  be  said.  What  is  wanted  in  such  a  case  is  that 
the  broad  issues  of  the  question  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
and,  though  violencfe  would  be  unseemly,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  language  U3ed  should  be  clear,  and  at  least  strong  enough, 
to  produce  conviction.  When  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
that,  if  a  man  persists  in  attempting  to  force  from  you  something 
which  you  are  determined  not  to  surrender,  blows  must  ensue,  it 
is  as  well  that  he  should  know  beforehand  the  firmness  oi  the  re¬ 
solution  you  have  formed.  An  undue  gentleness  of  speech  might 
perhaps  encourage  groundless  hopes,  and  tempt  him  to  take  a  step 
of  which  he  would  otherwise  have  seen  the  folly. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  with  possibly  some  consciousness  of  the  personal  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  remark,  spoke  of  a  sort  of  conventional  language  often 
beard  during  the  recess  in  this  country,  which  is  violent  in  form  with¬ 
out  being  intended  to  be  accepted  quite  literally  in  substance ;  and 
there  is  also  a  conventional  mildness  of  language  which  is  at  times 
infinitely  more  dangerous.  W  hen  Mr.  Disraeli  published  his  famous 
Bath  letter  he  had  perhaps  a  right  to  assume  that  it  would  not  be 
strictly'  read  in  its  literal  and  prosaic  meaning.  No  reasonable 
person  ever  believes  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  absolutely 
depends  upon  whether  one  set  of  statesmen  or  another  sit  on 
i  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  and  there  is  a  well- 
understood  margin  for  oratorical  exaggerations,  which,  being 
understood,  are  not  likely  to  do  much  harm.  A  certain  class 
of  shopkeepers  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  percentage  to  their 
nominal  prices  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  afterwards  to  be  de- 
j  ducted  as  discount  to  customers.  The  conventionally  inflated  lan- 
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guage  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  in  view  would  seem  to  he  an  artifice 
of  a  similar  kind,  intended  not  so  much  actually  to  deceive,  as  to 
stimulate  the  popular  imagination,  and  to  impart  greater  glory  to 
the  goods  on  sale.  The  writer  or  speaker  assumes  that  the  people 
whom  he  is  addressing  will  not  take  him  up  too  sharply,  hut  will 
make  allowance  for  the  infusion  of  bombast ;  and  in  a  general 
way  no  doubt  the  assumption  is  sound.  Though  the  Bath  letter 
roduced  a  pleasing  flutter  among  its  author's  followers,  we  may 
e  sure  that  no  reasonable  person  took  it  altogether  literally  and 
seriously.  It  left  an  impression  on  the  mind  that  the  Government 
had  been  going  on  very  badly,  and  making  a  mess  of  its  work ;  but 
the  specific  charges,  so  formidable  in  array,  were  admired  as  just 
so  much  decorative  fringe.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  Tories 
were  accused  of  universal  corruption,  it  was  felt  to  be  as  good  a 
thing  to  say  at  an  election  as  anything  else,  without  reference 
to  its  actual  truth.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  harm  in  an 
artifice  which  everybody  sees  through,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
puritanical  to  make  too  much  of  these  minor  deceptions  as  offences 
against  morality.  At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  sort  of  falsetto  is  unwholesome,  and  a  speaker  who  too 
persistently  practises  it  is  apt  to  find  his  voice  crack.  The  danger 
of  habitually  indulging  in  the  use  of  words  which  are  meant  to 
be  understood  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  they  naturally 
bear  is  that  after  a  time  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  a  plain,  natural 
tongue,  or  if  it  is  attempted,  people  imagine  that  the  language  must 
be  discounted  all  the  same.  Words  get  to  be  mere  symbols  of  un¬ 
certain  value,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  it  is  true,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  rival  parties 
to  exist  in  definite  opposition  to  each  other,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
conventional  slang  by  which  they  conceal  their  essential  agree¬ 
ment  of  opinion  on  all  really  important  questions.  On  the  whole, 
honesty  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  policy  in  speech  as  in  other 
things,  and  a  statesman  whose  meaning  is  found  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
close  about  the  words  he  actually  uses  will  usually  command  the 
most  confidence,  and  find  himself  entangled  in  the  least  number 
of  misunderstandings. 

Another  point  which  was  incidentally  started  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  was  whether  the  restrictions  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  Parliamentary  language  are  equally  binding  on  a  member  when 
he  speaks  elsewhere.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that  a  public  man 
should  be  allowed  to  have  one  voice  for  the  mob  and  another  voice 
when  he  turns  to  his  colleagues  in  Parliament ;  but  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  style  of  oratory  should  vary  somewhat  with  the 
character  of  the  audience,  and  that  a  mixed  company,  who  have 
come  chiefly  to  be  tickled,  should  be  addressed  with  more  freedom, 
and  perhaps  even  vehemence ,  of  language  than  a  body  of  legisla¬ 
tors  engaged  in  grave  deliberations.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Bright,  for  example,  who  is  not  deficient  in  courage,  and  cannot  be 
accused  of  duplicity,  has  made  much  stronger  speeches  on  plat¬ 
forms  than  he  has  ever  ventured  to  deliver  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  chief  reason  why  it  is  better  that  there  should  not 
be  too  much  heat  in  Parliamentary  debates  is  that  criticisms  are 
there  made  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  persons  criticized, 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  immediate  reply ;  and  there  would  be 
some  danger  of  the  excitement  of  close  controversy  face  to  face  be¬ 
coming  disorderly  if  precautions  were  not  taken  to  keep  it  in 
check.  The  rule  of  the  House  which  requires  that  a  member  shall 
be  indicated  only  by  the  constituency  he  represents  or  the  name  of 
the  office  he  holds,  or  by  some  other  circumlocution,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  importance  attached  to  avoiding  everything  approach¬ 
ing  to  personality,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  stiff'  as 
the  etiquette  of  Parliamentary  language  may  seem  to  be  in  some 
instances,  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  decorum  of  the  assembly, 
and  requires  to  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  strong  language  should  not  be  used  in  regard 
to  questions  of  policy  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  members  becoming  too 
timid  or  squeamish  in  this  respect  when  the  occasion  really  demands 
a  resolute  declaration.  The  merit  of  all  language  is  that  it  should 
be  honest  and  appropriate,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  denounce  a  bad 
thing,  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should  be  called  by  its  right  name. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  express  himself 
strongly,  he  should  be  sure  that  he  is  justified  in  doing  so,  and  be 
prepared  to  maintain  his  words.  It  is  a  poor  show  of  courage  to 
be  courageous  only  after  dinner,  and  among  festive  guests. 


CENTENNIAL  PROGRESS. 

IIE  Centennial  Commission  has  invaded  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  demands,  as  we  understand,  a  contribution  from 
wealthy  citizens  of  750,000  dollars  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
gigantic  building  which  is  being  erected  at  Philadelphia.  The  pro¬ 
posed  contribution  is  represented  sometimes  as  a  patriotic  gift, 
and  sometimes  as  a  profitable  investment.  The  English  Exhibition 
of  1851  was,  as  we  all  know  to  our  sorrow,  profitable ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  should  never  hear  the  last  of  the  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind  which  the  Commissioners  of  that  Exhibi¬ 
tion  have  based  upon  the  surplus  derived  from  it.  Americans, 
warned  by  our  lamentable  example,  will  not  desire  that 
their  Exhibition  should  be  profitable,  but  merely  that  it 
should  pay  its  way.  We  do  not  say  that  it  will  not  do  this, 
but  certainly  the  expense  seems  enormous,  and  we  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  attract  any  considerable  influx  of  visitors  from 
Europe.  The  journey  thither  will  be  long  and  tedious,  and 
Exhibitions  have  lost  their  novelty,  and  begin  in  truth  to  be  a 


considerable  bore.  However,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  have  subscribed  2,500,000  dollars  towards 
the  buildings,  and  the  people  and  the  Itailroad  Companies  have  sub¬ 
scribed  2,000,000  dollars  in  addition.  The  Managers  have  not  asked 
Congress  for  an  appropriation,  although  it  might  be  rash  to  affirm 
that  they  will  not  do  so.  They  have,  as  their  spokesman  ex- 
Governor  Bigler  says,  “  determined  to  reserve  to  the  people  as 
individuals  tbe  glory  of  having  raised  many  millions  ”  for  cen¬ 
tennial  ceremonies.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  people 
as  individuals  will  be  suitably  responsive,  and  that  the 
“  balance  of  the  capital ”  will  be  forthcoming  in  New  York.  The 
public  are  to  be  invited  both  to  take  stock  as  an  investment  and 
to  make  free  gifts,  but  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  they  will  only  do 
the  same  thing  under  different  names.  However,  if  there  is  not 
much  profit,  there  will  be  more  glory.  There  is  to  be  a  system  of 
“  emblematic  medals,”  which  is  to  stimulate  and  reward  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  canvassers  will  visit  every  house.  “  The  managers 
think  it  a  duty  to  present  to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  country  an 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  glorious  work.”  The  citizens 
of  New  York  have  been  selected  tor  an  early  enjoyment  of  this 
privilege,  and  Mr.  Bigler  is  provided  with  an  oration  on  the 
benefits  derived  by  England  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which 
he  proceeded  to  deliver  to  a  reporter  of  the  Neio  York  Herald. 

The  discourse  upon  the  blessings  of  Exhibitions  seems  to  us  to 
contain  many  big  words  with  little  meaning,  and  therefore  we 
must  consider  it  successful.  But  if  these  Managers  wish  their 
Exhibition  to  prosper,  they  should  consult  the  highest  authority 
on  such  matters,  who  is  still,  we  believe,  to  be  heard  of  at  South 
Kensington.  The  enterprising  originators  of  International  Exhi¬ 
bitions  might,  now  that  that  plan  has  collapsed,  be  open  to  an 
engagement  at  Philadelphia.  We  intend  no  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Bigler  in  saying  that  we  do  not  suppose  he  is  a  second  Cole  C.B. 
The  Exhibition  which  he  is  rearing  will,  however,  cover  forty 
acres  of  ground,  and  will  cost  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  he 
is  ready  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  proportionately  big  words.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  New  York  Herald  is  not  an  illustrated  paper,  as  we 
should  like  to  see  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Bigler  “orating”  and  the  re¬ 
porter  taking  it  all  down.  The  speaker  was  beyond  all  controversy 
right  in  saying  that  since  1851a  new,  and  we  might  add  surprising, 
literature  has  been  developed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
“  Nations — the  whole  world  seeing  and  knowing  the  blessings  of 
opportunity  which  hover  over  a  land  so  graced  with  material 
greatness — will  bring  their  offerings  of  men  and  money.”  The  grace 
of  material  greatness  may  be  conceded  to  America  if  her  children 
insist  upon  it,  nor  will  any  European  gainsay  to  them  the 
“  proud  title  of  the  greatest  nation  that  is  to  be.”  It  is 
doubtless  agreeable  to  Mr.  Bigler  to  utter,  and  to  his  countrymen 
to  listen,  to  this  sort  of  rhapsody,  and  if  it  pleases  them  it  does  not 
hurt  us.  Those  who  visit  the  Exhibition  may  indeed  expect 
to  be  bewildered  and  overwhelmed  with  the  floods  of 
ecstatic  oratory  that  will  be  poured  upon  them.  They  will  be  like 
the  big  juryman  in  the  Tilton-Beecher  case,  whose  mind  was  said 
to  be  “  suff  used  ”  with  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  perhaps 
they  will  also,  like  that  juryman,  feel  irresistibly  compelled  to 
slumber.  “  Competition,  that  great  lever  of  modern  progress,  will 
grow  with  tenfold  force  ”  from  this  Exhibition ;  and  he  who 
believes  not  that  his  countrymen,  “  returning  from  this  great 
world's  competitive  examination,”  will  strive  and  struggle  with 
new  life  and  energy,  “must  needs  despair  of  his  time  and 
nation.”  We  certainly  do  not  despair  of  the  future  of  America, 
although  we  may  feel  some  doubt  as  to  the  solidity  of  that 
prosperity  which  is  made  the  subject  of  such  extravagant  laudation. 
As  Danton  said,  in  reference  to  another  Republic,  we  should  like 
to  see  a  little  more  “  prose  and  decency  ”  in  its  proceedings. 

The  founders  of  the  United  States,  if  they  could  come  to 
life,  would  be  astonished  at  what  they  would  see,  and  still 
more  at  what  they  would  hear,  at  centennial  celebrations.  The 
glories  of  the  past,  not  less  tban  'the  productions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  will  be  the  theme  of  never-ending,  still  beginning  decla¬ 
mation.  The  Exhibition  will  be  sadly  incomplete  if  it  does  not 
comprise  the  lecturers,  orators,  and  journalists  of  America.  “  What 
have  we  done  in  these  hundred  years?  Can  you,  or  I,  or 
any  one  answer  ?  ”  Mr.  Bigler  is,  we  think,  too  modest,  and 
if  his  powers  were  unequal,  which  they  are  not,  to  the  task, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  score  of  speakers  who  would  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  “  developments  ”  of  their  country  till  all  was 
blue.  The  only  hope  for  visitors  who  love  quiet  will  be  that 
the  Americans,  having  taken  up  the  subject  of  their  country’s 
greatness  already,  will  have  worn  it  out  before  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  actually  begins.  There  must  be  at  least  a  year  remain¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Bigler  and  his  associates  to  work  their  “  organiza¬ 
tion  for  raising  money  ”  thorouglily.  He  will  proclaim  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Union  that  before  Exhibitions,  art 
was  aristocratic,  while  Exhibitions,  being  the  work  of  the 
people,  are  democratic.  We  think  this  is  rather  hard  upon  demo¬ 
cracy,  but  they  who  see  most  of  it  should  know  best.  Our  own 
South  Ivensingtonian  benefactors  of  the  human  race  have  repre¬ 
sented  that  great  things  were  being  done  for,  but  not  by,  the 
people.  They  prefer  to  operate  in  the  names  of  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family ;  but  as  royalty 
has  now  done  all  it  can,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  it  ought,  for 
International  Exhibitions,  let  democracy  have  its  turn.  “  The 
enjoyment  ol' the  beautiful  was  the  privilege  of  wealth  alone,”  and 
it  may  be  feared  is  likely  to  remain  so.  Those  Europeans  wTho 
desire  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  eloquence  and  other  arts  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1 876  will  find  it  necessary,  we  believe,  to  put  money  in 
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their  purses.  New  York  is  exhorted  to  subscribe  to  the  Exhibition 
Fund  on  the  ground  that  the  Exhibition  will  fill  its  hotels  with 
visitors,  and  we  quite  believe  that  the  subscriptions  will  bring 
back,  although  in  an  indirect  way,  a  handsome  dividend.  _ 

The  “  emblematic  ”  or  “  memorial  ”  medals  were  not  explained 
bv  Mr  Bi°der  to  the  reporter  at  his  first  interview,  because  “  it 
would  take  too  long,”  and  Mr.  Bigler  had  prepared  himself  to  orate. 
But  the  explanation  was  supplied  in  a  day  or  two,  and  we  learn 
that  these  medals  are  got  up  as  a  means  of  revenue,  and  are  protected 
by  the  coinage  laws  of  the  United  States  against  countei feiting. 
They  are  not  presented  as  mere  trinkets,  nor  as  specimens  of  art. 
The  object  is  to  place  the  opportunity  within  the  means  ot  people 
in  very  moderate  circumstances  of  contributing  to  the  patriotic 
work,  and  receiving  in  return  imperishable  evidence  of  their  con¬ 
tribution.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  idea  is  original,  but  it 
strikes  us  as  valuable.  Every  charitable  .association  in  the 
country  might  issue  a  medal  worth  a  shilling,  and  sell  it 
for  half-a-crown  if  it  could  find  purchasers.  The  Goddess 
of  Liberty  will  appear  on  one  side  of  this  medal,  crowning 
two  kneeling  figures  of  Industry  and  Fine  Arts,  and  this  is  certainly 
an  appropriate  design.  The  Exhibition-mongers  have  got  all  they 
could  out  of  Courts  and  aristocracies,  and  are  now  going  to  try  de¬ 
mocracy.  On  the  other  side  will  be  a  figure  of  the  United  Colonies 
declaring  their  independence,  with  the  date  1776.  The  prices  . of 
the  medals  will  varv  from  one  to  five  dollars.  The  fortunate  coin¬ 
cidence  of  a  great  national  festival  with  an  Exhibition  furnishes  a 
valuable  opportunity  of  imparting  a  little  novelty  to  the  latter ;  but 
in  New  York,  at  anv  rate,  a  warning  is  scarcely  necessary  against 
allowing  the  sentimental  to  obscure  the  practical  aspect  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Already  Mr.  Biglers  room  is  besieged  by  people  whc 
want  particularly  to  know  whether  sales  of  goods  will  be  permitted. 
The  irrepressible  commercial  instinct  which  has  made  Exhibitions 
a  laughing-stock  among  ourselves  is  certain  to  operate  power¬ 
fully  in  America.  There  will  of  course  be  ample  space  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  modern  art,  but  we  do  not  exactly  see 
what  Michael  Angelo  or  Raffaelle  can  have  to  do  in  Philadelphia 
next  year.  Two  ladies  called  upon  Mr.  Bigler,  and  stated  that, 
having  been  in  Rome,  they  made  inquiries  which  “  were  received 
in  an  encouraging  manner,”  and  they  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
might  obtain  the  loan  of  some  exceedingly  beautiful  and  rare 
specimens  of  the  old  masters.  We  quite  believe  that  two  American 
ladies  of  the  strong-minded  sort  could  ask  for  anything  and  get 
many  things,  but  really  this  expectation  ot  borrowing  works  ol 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raftaelle  for  the  Exhibition  does  seem 
to  us  a  little  wild.  The  ladies  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bigler  whether 
the  Exhibition  building  was  perfectly  fireproof,  and  he 
answered  that  it  would  be  as  safe  as  brick,  granite,  iron,  and 
glass  could  make  it.  The  owners  of  those  pictures  “  of  priceless 
value  ”  will  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Bigler  s 
assurance  to  the  ladies  that  they  could  “conscientiously  advise” 
the  pictures  to  be  sent.  When  we  hear  that  a  building  is  “  per¬ 
fectly  fireproof,”  we  almost  anticipate  a  horrible  conflagration, 
and  if  the  owners  of  these  pictures  are  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  as  safe  as  iron  and  glass  can  make  them,  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  satisfied  very  easily.  However,  absit 
omen.  We  only  hope  that  this  Exhibition  will  not  be  talked  to 
death  before  it  is  well  alive. 


A  NICE  QUESTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

IF  you  draw  a  cheque  or  give  a  bill  or  note  upon  a  consideration 
which  wholly  fails,  you  are  entitled,  as  between  yourself  and 
the  immediate  holder,  to  refuse  payment.  Thus  A.  appointed  B. 
his  executor,  and  gave  him  a  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand, 
for  100Z.,  in  consideration  of  the  trouble  he  would  have  in  the  office 
of  executor  after  A.’s  death.  B.,  however,  died  first,  and  his 
executors  brought  an  action  on  the  note  against  A.  It  was  held 
that,  as  the  consideration  for  the  note  totally  failed,  the  action  was 
not  maintainable.  Suppose  you  see  a  horse  that  takes  your  fancy 
at  a  fair,  and  hand  a  cheque  to  the  dealer  who  exhibits  him, 
desiring  that  the  horse  may  be  sent  to  you  next  day.  Suppose 
also  that,  as  is  too  probable,  no  horse  should  be  sent,  there  would 
be  an  entire  failure  of  consideration,  and  you  would  be  entitled  to 
stop  payment  of  the  cheque.  But  suppose  that  the  dealer  imme¬ 
diately  after  receiving  your  cheque  got  it  changed  for  gold  or  paid 
it  away  for  horses  which  he  bought,  the  cheque  would  now  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  bona  fule  holder  for  value,  and  as  against  him  you 
could  not  resist  payment.  Suppose,  again,  that  the  dealer  paid 
the  cheque  to  a  banker,  either  in  part  liquidation  of  an  adverse 
balance  or  as  the  opening  of  a  new  account.  In  the  latter  case 
you  could  resist  payment,  but  in  the  former  it  appears  that  you 
could  not.  The  question  whether  you  could  or  could  not  resist 
payment  in  the  former  case  is  in  fact  the  same  question  as  has 
lately  been  much  discussed  in  legal  and  commercial  circles,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  case  of  Glyn  v.  Mesa,  and  the  judgment  which  has 
been  given  in  that  case  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  question  arose  out  of  the  failure  of  Lizardi,  from  whom 
Mesa  had  bought  bills  on  Cadiz,  which  were  delivered  to  him  on 
nth  February,  1873,  and  which,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
business,  were  to  be  paid  for  on  14th.  Lizardi  ordered  Mesa  to 
pay  the  amount  due  for  the  bills  to  his  bankers,  Glyn  and  Co. ; 
Mesa  handed  to  Glyn  and  Co.  a  cheque  on  his  own  bankers,  and 
Glyn  and  Co.  gave  credit  for  the  amount  to  Lizardi,  who  owed 
them  a  larger  sum.  On  14th  February  Mesa  heard  that  Lizardi 


had  stopped  pavment,  and  he  immediately  instructed  his  bankers 
not  to  honour  the  cheque.  It  was  accordingly  returned  to  Glyn 
and  Co.  from  the  Clearing  House,  and  they  sued  -Mesa  for  the 
amount,  who  set  up  as  a  defence  that  the  cheque  was  made  by 
him  “without  consideration,”  and  that  Glyn  and  Co.  held  it 
“  without  having  given  any  consideration  for  it.”  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  "that  the  bills  on  Cadiz  became  worthless  on 
Lizardi’s  stopping  payment,  so  that  there  would  be  an  entire 
failure  of  the  consideration  for  which  the  cheque  was  drawn. 
Mesa,  however,  paid  the  cheque,  not  to  Lizardi,  but  to  his  bankers, 
Glyn  and  Co.,  to  whom  Lizardi  happened  to  be  indebted.  It  has 
been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  also  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  that  under  these  circumstances  Glyn  and  Co.  are  entitled 
to  be  paid  by  Mesa  the  amount  of  his  cheque ;  but  the  opposite 
view  has  been  maintained  by  Lord  Coleridge,  in  a  judgment  which 
deserves  careful  consideration.  If,  he  says,  the  drawer  ot  a  cheque 
pays  it  in  to  a  banker  to  the  account  of  a  third  person,  and  the 
consideration,  as  between  the  person  to  whose  account  it  is  paid 
and  the  drawer  of  the  cheque,  wholly  fails,  so  that  as  between 
these  two  parties  the  drawer  would  have  an  answer  to  an  action 
on  the  cheque,  then  the  drawer  may  stop  payment  of  the  cheque, 
and  has  an  answer  to  any  action  upon  it,  as  against  the  bankers 
who  have  received  it,  unless  in  the  meantime  they  have  in  some 
way  given  value  for  it,  as  by  paying  money,  or  giving  credit,  or 
some" other  advantage  to  the  customer  to  whose  account  it  has  been 
paid  in,  or  bv  altering  their  own  position  in  some  way  in  consequence 
of  having  received  the  cheque,  and  on  the  faith  ot  its  being  paid. 
Now  it  is  admitted  that  if,  under  the  circumstances  already  de¬ 
tailed,  Mesa  h  id  paid  gold  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of 
a  country  bank  to  Glyn  and  Go.,  he  could  not  have  recovered  them 
back.  It  is  also  admitted  that  if  he  had  endorsed  to  Glyn  and  Co. 
a  bill  of  exchange  payable  at  a  future  day,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  amount  of  the  bill.  The  majority  of  the  Judges 
hold  that  a  cheque  falls  under  the  same  rule,  while  Lord  Coleridge 
holds  that  it  does  not.  The  question  thus  arising  may  be  viewed 
as  one  of  positive  law,  or  of  justice,  or  of  convenience.  No  case 
appears  to  be  forthcoming  in  which  the  exact  point  has  been  de¬ 
cided,  and  therefore  we  need  say  no  more  as  to  positive  law.  One 
of  the  J  udges  believes  that  the  general  understanding  of  men  of 
business  accords  with  the  conclusion  at  which  he  and  his  brethren 
arrived,  while  Lord  Coleridge  believes  the  contrary.  He  thinks  it 
just  that  the  banker  should  suffer  rather  than  the  drawer  of  the 
cheque ;  but  that  is  matter  of  opinion.  It  appears  that  they 
both  trusted  Lizardi,  who  deceived  them  ;  but  Glyn  and  Co.  began 
to  trust  him  sooner  and  trusted  him  more  largely  than  Mesa  did. 
It  is  difficult  to  feel  anything  like  a  moral  interest  in  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  we  may  contemplate  with  composure  the  progress  of 
both  American  and  English  Courts  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  Lord  Coleridge  seeks  to  lead  them.  The  adverse  majority 
of  J  udges  professed  to  distinguish,  while  virtually  overruling,  the 
authority  on  which  he  principally  relied. 

The  holder  of  a  banknote  is  primd  facie  entitled  to  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  it,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  previous  fraud  of  any 
former  holder  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence  be  given  to  bring  it 
home  to  his  privity.  This  rule  of  law  is  clear,  but  as  with  other 
rules,  difficulty  arises  in  applying  it.  A  case  occurred  in  the  last 
century  in  which  a  banknote  for  5 ool.  had  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tainedj  and  the  person  from  whom  it  had  been  obtained  gave  notice 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  where,  some  time  afterwards,  the  note 
was  presented  and  stopped.  The  person  presenting  it  was  informed 
by  the  Bank  of  the  circumstances,  and  required  to  give  an  account  of 
how  he  came  by  it.  He  stated  that  he  had  received  the  note  from 
his  correspondents,  Jews  at  Middelb urg,  who,  when  applied  to, 
gave  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  how  the  note  came  into  their  hands. 
It  was  held  that  this  was  sufficient  evidence  to  be  left  to  a 
jury  of  the  privity  of  this  firm  of  Jews  to  the  original  fraud  :  and 
thus  far  the  case  presents  no  difficulty.  But  the  Court  further 
held  that  the  person  presenting  the  note  at  the  bank  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  agent  for  this  firm,  and  therefore  as  entitled  to  stand  in 
no  better  position  than  they  did.  There  was  an  allegation  that 
this  person  had  received  the  note  in  reduction  of  a  balance  due  on 
his  correspondents’  account,  but  the  evidence  was  not  clear  upon 
the  point,  and  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  alleged  balance  was  non-existent.  The  jury  seem  to 
have  thought  that  the  note  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and  that  it 
came  to  the  hands  of  a  firm  who  knew  of  the  fraud.  If  that  firm 
had  remitted  it  to  a  creditor,  it  may  be  that  the  creditor  would 
be  entitled  to  it.  But  on  the  facts  of  the  case  it  was 
held  that  the  person  presenting  it  was  not  a  creditor,  but  an 
agent,  and  being  an  agent  he  had  no  better  title  than 
his  principal.  This  case  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  a  note 
which  had  been  stolen  was  sent  over  from  Paris  to  London  to  be 
presented  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  it  was  stopped.  An  action 
being  brought  against  the  Bank,  it  was  held  that  the  house  in 
London  which  presented  the  note  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
agent  of  the  house  in  Paris  which  remitted  it,  although  the  Paris 
house  was  indebted  to  the  London  house  in  an  amount  larger  than 
the  value  of  the  note.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  Paris  house  gave  full  value  for  the  note.  This  was  the  case  on 
which  Lord  Coleridge  principally  relied,  and  we  should  think  it 
strongly  in  his  favour  if  we  did  not  see  that  the  adverse  J  udges 
were  determined  to  disregard  it.  As  against  a  bond  fide  holder 
for  value  the  Bank  cannot  refuse  payment  of  a  stolen  note. 
The  plaintiff  in  that  case  being  creditor  of  a  French  house, 
received  from  them  a  note  which  he  presented,  and  which 
was  proved  to  have  been  stolen.  Although  he  wa3  really 
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a  creditor,  the  Court  treated  him  as  an  agent,  and  this 
is  what  Lord  Coleridge  would  have  done  in  the  case  before 
him.  Glyn  and  Co.  were  creditors  of  Lizardi,  hut  Lord 
Coleridge  would  regard  them  as  Lizardi’s  agents,  and  would  allow 
them  no  greater  right  than  Lizardi  had.  As  between  Lizardi  and 
Mesa  the  bills  on  Spain  being  worthless,  the  consideration  for 
Mesa’s  cheque  wholly  failed,  and  Mesa  was  entitled  to  stop  pay¬ 
ment  of  it.  Lord  Coleridge  holds  that  Glyn  and  Co.  taking  the 
cheque  as  Lizardi’s  bankers,  took  it  as  his  agents,  and,  although 
they  took  it  innocently,  could  stand  in  no  better  position  than  he 
would.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Court  say  that 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  a  pre-existing  debt  due  to  the 
transferree  of  the  bill  entitles  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  holder  for 
value,  and  they  see  no  good  reason  why  the  same  rule  should  not 
be  applicable  to  a  cheque.  They  therefore  decide  that,  as  regards 
negotiable  securities  in  general,  a  creditor  to  whom  such  security 
is  given  on  account  of  a  pre-existing  debt  holds  it  by  an  inde¬ 
feasible  title.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  law  will  ultimately 
settle  itself  in  this  way. 


REVIEWS. 


WORKS  OF  THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.* 

THE  art  of  learning  is  almost  as  difficult  as  that  of  teaching. 

It  demands  as  much  patience,  as  much  discrimination,  and  as 
much  self-control.  This  last  quality  is  needed  chiefly  when  the 
first  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  when  a  general  shallow 
knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  acquired  has  been  mastered,  and  there 
follows  a  new  consciousness  of  power  which  may,  unless  well 
directed,  lead  to  no  better  result  than  a  fatuous  self-content.  Most 
people  who  have  climbed  a  difficult  hill  have  at  times  felt  an  in¬ 
clination  to  rest  at  the  first  convenient  spot  which  oilers  a  view 
of  the  country  beneath,  instead  of  persevering  in  their  elforts  to 
attain  a  loftier  height  and  a  clearer  vision.  It  has  also  frequently 
happened  that  one  starting  with  the  intention  of  travelling  to  Rome 
has  found  a  good  climate  and  interesting  surroundings  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  has  preferred  remaining  there  to  encountering  further 
toils  of  travel.  This  temptation  to  falter  on  their  way  is  perhaps 
the  most  trying  which  presents  itself  to  those  who  attempt  the 
paths  of  learning.  How  many  men  meaning  to  master  a  foreign 
language  have  by  dint  of  a  quick  ear  and  observation  easily  gained 
a  tolerable  working  knowledge  of  it,  and  then  stopped  short,  cutting 
themselves  off  by  shirking  the  necessary  labour  from  ever  knowing 
the  nicer  beauties  of  the  tongue  which  they  have  in  a  fashion  learnt. 
What  is  true  of  the  individual  applies  also  to  the  mass.  It  is  but 
lately  in  the  education  of  the  world  that  the  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  has  become  widely  spread.  The  sense  of  a  novel  power 
has  led  a  large  set  of  lazy  and  self-conceited  people  to  present  their 
ideas  or  their  want  of  ideas  to  the  world,  while  it  has  produced 
another  large  set,  equally  lazy  but  less  self-conceited,  who  are 
willing  to  absorb  the  mass  of  frivolity  which  is  put  before  them. 
Vanity  and  indolence  are  probably  the  springs  of  that  muddy 
stream  of  miscalled  light  literature  which  seems  to  increase  as  it 
flows.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  eruption  of  empty  words  which 
visits  the  shelves  of  libraries  only  represents  a  phase  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  mankind  ;  that  people  will  one  day  discover  how  fragile  and 
ill-made  are  their  present  literary  toys,  and  will  demand  something 
better  and  more  substantial.  Meanwhile,  among  the  ferment  of 
novels  which  contain  no  new  thing,  and  essays  which  are  lame 
attempts  at  smartness,  such  writings  as  Peacock's,  where  the  sparkle 
is  not  mere  froth  and  the  observation  is  something  better  than  pla¬ 
titude,  have  for  long  years  been  forgotten. 

Lord  Houghton,  in  his  able  preface  to  the  present  edition  of 
Peacock's  works,  observes  that  his  fictions  continually  recall  the 
Contes  current  in  France  between  the  Regency  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  rollicking  merriment,  the  fine  comedy,  the  lyrical 
beauty  of  Peacock’s  novels  have  before  now  suggested  a  comparison 
with  a  greater  writer  than  Antoine  Hamilton  or  Pigault  Lebrun — 
with  the  master  of  ancient  comedy,  Aristophanes.  It  is  strange 
that  works  of  such  varied  merit  and  attractions  as  Peacock's  should 
have  lapsed  so  much  into  obscurity  as  they  have  done;  but  it  is  not 
so  strange  that  they  should  be  caviare  to  the  general.  The  general 
will  ill  brook  the  feeling  that  they  themselves  are  covertly  included 
in  the  ridicule  which  is  openly  directed  at  their  fellows,  and  this 
feeling  cannot  but  strike  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence  who  reads 
the  set  of  novels  which  began  with  Headlong  Hall.  They  like 
moreover  to  be  quite  certain  where  jest  ends  and  earnest  begins  in 
a  book  which  is  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  novels 
one  may  suspect  that  the  author  himself  could  hardly  have  marked 
out  the  boundary  line.  Again,  when  a  writer  deals  satirically  with 
questions  of  moment,  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  will  like  to 
know  with  which  side  of  the  question  he  sympathizes.  Peacock 
very  often  sets  up  a  disputant  on  either  side,  and  lets  each  one 
express  his  views  in  extravagant  fashion,  and  with  equal  success 
and  weight. 

His  novels  were  written  on  a  plan  which  was  unique.  Lord 
Houghton  hardly  does  them  full  justice  in  saying  that  they  present 
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a  disregard  of  plot.  It  is  true  that  they  in  no  way  depend  upon 
plot  for  their  interest,  but  in  all  of  them  the  satiric  element  is  agree¬ 
ably  relieved  by  a  story  with  a  tender  vein  running  through  it,  which, 
without  violently  exciting  curiosity,  gives  just  enough  contrast  to 
the  author’s  bright  dialogue  and  playful  dissection  of  folly.  In 
most  of  the  novels  each  man  has  his  own  hobby,  which  he  rides 
with  unceasing  vigour,  and  much  diversion  is  drawn  from 
the  tournaments  which  thus  take  place  round  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  table.  From  reading  of  these  encounters  one  derives 
the  satisfaction  which  the  exhibition  of  humanity’s  foibles 
always  causes  if  rightly  touched.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
Peacock  that  there  is  no  grain  of  ill-nature  even  in  his  severest 
denunciations.  His  satire,  even  at  its  keenest,  is  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  as  true  satire  should  be.  In  the  midst  of  the  writer's  fun  and 
sharp  onslaughts  on  prejudice  and  pedantiy  there  is  always  the 
charm  of  a  woman’s  presence — a  woman  clever,  graceful,  and 
refined ;  and  the  mirth  provoked  by  the  absurdities  of  the  men  is 
relieved  by  the  sympathy  felt  with  the  girl  who  supplies  the  love 
interest  without  which  a  novel  would  be  incomplete.  One  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  belongs  to  those  of  Peacock’s  novels  which  were 
aimed  at  folly  as  it  flew  is  that  the  characters  are  mostly  labelled 
with  names  more  or  less  far-fetched,  which  indicate  their  bent  of 
mind. 

Thus  in  Headlong  Hall,  the  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
buoyant,  of  the  novels,  we  find  Mr.  Foster  ( quasi  <1 >w<m/p  from 
0dog  and  rijolw),  a  perfectibilian ;  Mr.  Escot  ( quasi  tg  okotov),  a 
deteriorationist ;  Mr.  Jenkison  (aiiv  wuv),  a  statu-quo-ite ;  and 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster,  the  etymology  of  whose  name  is  thus 
explained  in  a  note  by  the  author : — “  Gaster :  scilicet  ranrgp — 
Venter — et  prseterea  nihil.”  These  four  travellers  are  on  their  way 
to  the  hospitable  house  of  Squire  Headlong  in  Wales,  where  they 
presently  meet  with  other  guests  as  remarkable  as  themselves  for 
the  determination  of  their  views  and  the  amusement  which  they 
afford  in  expounding  them.  There  is  Mr.  Cranium,  the  craniolo- 
gist,  with  his  lovely  daughter  Ceplialis,  whose  accepted  lover  Mr. 
Escot  has  formerly  been.  Unfortunately  he  has  lost  her  father’s 
favour  by  laughing  at  one  of  his  lectures,  and  the  task  of  regaining 
it  seems  hopeless.  There  is  Caprioletta  Headlong, .  the  Squire’s 
lovely  niece  ;  there  is  also  Mr.  Milestone,  a  picturesque  landscape- 
gardener,  with  various  other  guests,  who  are  thus  introduced  by  the 
author : — 

Next  arrived  a  post-chaise  carrying  four  inside,  whose  extreme  thinness 
enabled  them  to  travel  thus  economically  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  These  four  personages  were,  two  very  profound  critics,  Mr. 
Gall  and  Mr.  Treacle,  who  followed  the  trade  of  reviewers,  but  occasionally 
indulged  themselves  in  the  composition  of  bad  poetry  ;  and  two  verv  multi¬ 
tudinous  versifiers.  Mr.  Nightshade  and  Mr.  MacLaurel,  who  followed  the 
trade  of  poetry,  but  occasionally  indulged  themselves  in  the  composition  of 
bad  criticism.  Mr.  Nightshade  and  Sir.  MacLaurel  were  the  two  senior 
lieutenants  of  a  very  formidable  corps  of  critics,  of  whom  Timothy  Treacle, 
Esquire,  was  captain,  and  Geoffrey  Gall,  Esquire,  generalissimo. 

The  last  arrivals  were  Mr.  Cornelius  Chromatic,  the  most  profound  and 
scientific  of  all  amateurs  of  the  fiddle,  with  his  two  blooming  daughters. 
Miss  Tenorina  and  Miss  Graziosa  ;  Sir  Patrick  O’Prism,  a  dilettante  painter 
of  high  renown,  and  his  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Philomela  Poppyseed,  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  compounder  of  novels,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  support¬ 
ing  every  species  of  superstition  and  prejudice  ;  and  Mr.  Panscope,  the 
chemical,  botanical,  geological,  astronomical,  mathematical,  metaphysical, 
meteorological,  anatomical,  physiological,  galvanistical,  musical,  pictorial, 
bibliographical,  critical  philosopher,  who  had  run  through  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  and  understood  them  all  equally  well. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  merriment  and  wit 
which  ensue  from  the  assemblage  of  all  these  heterogeneous  people 
at  Headlong  Hall.  They  no  sooner  meet  than  they  join  battle. 
Sir  Patrick  O’Prism,  wallring  round  the  grounds  with  Mr.  Mile¬ 
stone,  takes  issue  with  the  landscape-gardener  upon  his  pet  subject, 
and  refuses  to  distinguish  between  the  picturesque  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  “Allow  me,”  said  Mr.  Gall,  “  I  distinguish  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautifid,  and  I  add  to  them  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds 
a  third  and  distinct  character,  which  I  call  unexpectedness." 
“  Pray,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Milestone,  “by  what  name  do  you  distinguish 
this  character  when  a  person  walks  round  the  grounds  for  the 
second  time  P  ”  The  ball  of  controversy,  once  set  rolling,  never 
stops.  It  pursues  its  gay  course  through  a  dinner,  an  evening,  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Cranium,  and  a  dance.  Mr.  Cranium's  objections 
to  having  Mr.  Escot  for  a  son-in-law  are  overcome  by  a  gift 
from  the  philosopher  of  that  inestimable  treasure,  the  skull  of 
Cadwallader,  while  Sir  Patrick  and  the  Squire  pair  off  with  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Chromatic.  In  this  as  in  the  other  novels  it  is 
remarkable  that  when  disputes  threaten  to  become  too  hot  they  are 
generally  quenched  by  the  application  of  a  bumper.  The  one 
point  in  which  all  the  different  lines  of  opinion  presented  meet  is 
an  appreciation  of  good  cheer. 

Melincourt,  which  follows  Headlong  Hall,  is  not  perhaps  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  Peacock’s  productions.  Its  length  is  too  great  for  its 
materials.  There  is  a  pleasant  extravagance,  however,  in  one  of 
its  chief  personages,  Sir  Oran  Ilaut-ton,  who  “  was  caught  very 
young  in  the  woods  of  Angola.”  His  character  is  founded  upon 
those  passages  of  Lord  Monboddo  which  glorify  the  orang-outang ; 
and  the  simple  courtesy  of  his  nature  is  opposed  with  a  fine 
humour  to  the  meanness  of  Lord  Anophel  Aelithar,  the  son  of  a 
hundred  earls,  and  his  creature  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grovelgrub.  There 
is  much  beauty  too  in  the  characters  of  Mr.  Forester  and  of 
Anthelia  the  heroine,  and  much  keenness  in  the  shafts  aimed  by  the 
way  at  abuses  of  the  time. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  between  Crotchet,  Castle  and 
Nightmare  Abbey  which  is  the  better  story.  The  latter  derives  a 
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peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  character  of  Scy  throp  is  a 
portrait,  and,  according  to  all  accounts  a  good  one,  of  bhelley 
while  the  transcendental  Mr.  Flosky  is  a  caricature  of 
Coleridge.  The  abbey,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  property  ot 
a  singularly  hypochondriac  and  atrabilious  gentleman,  Christopher 
Glowry,  father  of  Scythrop.  The  low  spirits  of  this  pair,  and  o, 
Mr  dowry’s  particular  friend  Mr.  Toobad,  who  believes  the  woi  ld 
to  be  given  over  for  a  time  to  the  principle  of  evil,  are  set  ofi  by 
the  joviality  of  Mr.  dowry’s  sister  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Hilary , 
and  the  accommodating  disposition  of  Mr.  Larynx,  the  vicar,  who 
i3  always  ready  to  drink  Madeira  with  Scythrop,  to  sigh  with  Mr.  i 
Glowrv,  or  to  crack  jokes  with  Mr.  Hilary,  as  occasion  demands.  , 
The  party  at  the  Abbey  is  completed  by  Mr.  Listless,  a  fashionable 
dandy,  Marionetta  O'Carroll,  a  charming  cousin  of  Scythrop  s,  and  j 
Mr  Asterias,  who,  with  his  son  Aquarius,  goes  about  the  world 
looking  for  mermaids.  Scythrop  is,  or  fancies  himself,  desperately 
in  love5  with  Marionetta,  to  whom  on  one  occasion  he  proposes 
that  they  should  follow  the  example  of  Rosalia  and  Carlos,  by 
drinking  a  mixture  of  each  others  blood,  and  thus  “  soaung  on 
the  wings  of  ideas  into  the  space  of  pure  intelligence  ” 

Marionetta  could  not  reply  ;  she  had  not  so  strong  a  stomach  as  Rosalia, 
and  turned  sick  at  the  proposition.  She  disengaged  herself  suddenly  from 
Sovthron,  sprang  through  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  fled  with  precipitation 
along  the  corridors.  Scythrop  pursued  her,  crying,  “  Stop,  stop,  Marionetta 
_mv  life,  my  life!”  and  was  gaining  rapidly  on  her  flight,  when,  at  an 
ill-omened  corner,  where  two  corridors  ended  in  an  angle,  at  the  head  ot  a 
staircase,  he  came  into  sudden  and  violent  contact  with  Mr.  Hobart,  and 
they  both  plunged  together  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  like  two  billiard-balls 
into  one  pocket.  This  gave  the  young  lady  time  to  escape,  and  enclose 
herself  in  her  chamber  ;  while  Mr.  Toobad,  rising  slowly,  and  rubbing  his 
knees  and  shoulders,  said,  “  You  see,  my  dear  Scythrop,  in  this  little  in¬ 
cident,  one  of  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the  temporary  supremacy  of  the 
devil ;  for  what  but  a  systematic  design  and  concurrent  contrivance  ot  evil 
could  have  made  the  angles  of  time  and  place  coincide  in  our  untortunate 
persons  at  the  head  of  this  accursed  staircase  ?  ” 

“Nothing  else,  certainly,”  said  Scythrop:  “you  are  perfectly  m  the 
right  Mr.  Toobad.  Evil,  and  mischief,  and  misery,  and  contusion,  and 
vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  death,  and  disease,  and  assassination, 
and  war,  and  poverty,  and  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  avarice,  and  selti>h- 
ness,  and  rancour,  and  jealousy,  and  spleen,  and  malevolence,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  philanthropy,  and  the  faithlessness  ot  friendship  and  the 
crosses  of  love— all  prove  the  accuracy  of  your  views,  and  the  truth  ot  yom 
system  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  infernal  interruption  ot  this  tall 
down  stairs  may  throw  a  colour  of  evil  on  the  whole  of  my  future  existence. 

«  M y  dear  bov,”  said  Mr.  Toobad,  “  you  have  a  tine  eye  for  consequences. 

So  saving,  he  embraced  Scythrop,  who  retired  with  a  disconsolate  step, 
to  dress  for  dinner  ;  while  Mr.  Toobad  stalked  across  the  hall,  repeating, 
“  Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sea,  for  the  devil  is  come 
among  you,  having  great  wrath.” 

The  reconciliation  of  Scythrop  to  Marionetta  is  not  difficult,  but 
his  ambitions  unfortunately  are  not  to  be  contented  with  one  love 
at  a  time,  and  from  attempting  to  keep  up  two  at  once  he  ends  by 
bein"  left  with  none.  Upon  this  slender  cord  is  hung  a  brilliant 
succession  of  scenes,  now  of  slightly  ridiculous,  but  always 
raceful  love-making,  now  of  absurd  incidents,  and  now  ot 


(dialogue  abounding  in  true  comedy.  Perhaps  for  pure  fun  there 
is  nothing  better  in  all  the  author's  writings  than  the  scene  in 
which  a  conversation  getting  gradually  more  and  more  eerie  in  its 
character  is  carried  on  concerning  ghosts.  It  is  concluded  by  Mr. 
Flosky,  the  transcendentalist,  who"  observes  “  I  live  in  a  world 
of  ghosts!  I  see  a  ghost  at  this  moment.”  As  Mr.  Flosky, 
uttering  these  words,  fixes  his  eyes  upon  a  door  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room,  the  door  opens,  and  what  the  company  takes  to 
be  a  real  ghost  stalks  through  it.  The  melancholy  Mr.  Glowry 
himself  might  have  been  moved  to  laughter  by  reading  of  the 
catastrophe  which  follows,  and  which  i3  concluded  by  Mr.  Toobad 
jumping  iu  the  extremity  of  his  alarm  into  the  moat,  where  he  is 
caught  Tor  a  mermaid  by  Mr.  Asterias  and  his  son.  _  There  is  an 
admirably  ridiculous  scene  in  which  Scytlirop's  faithlessness  to 
Marionetta  is  exposed.  When  alter  this  both  the  ladies  wuh 
whom  lie  has  been  in  love  give  him  up,  he  resolves  to  end  his 
difficulties  and  his  life  after  the  manner  of  Werter  with  the  aid  ot 
a  pint  of  port  and  a  pistol.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  ends 
by  ordering  some  Madeira.  Crotchet.  Castle  and  Gryll  Granye 
both  belong  to  the  class  of  Nightmare  Abbey.  In  both  are  found 
the  same  pretty  thread  of  story,  the  same  marvellous  assemblage 
of  curious  people,  the  same  bright  wit,  and  the  same  scraps  ol  oui- 
of-the-way  learning  which  never  seem  pedantic.  In  both,  too,  are 
found  light  graceful  lyrics,  easily  and  pleasantly  introduced.  In 
the  writing  of  delicate,  fanciful  songs  Peacock  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Gryll  Granye  is  remarkable  amongst  other  things 
for  containing  a  specimen  of  an  imitation  of  the  Aristophanic 
comedy. 

The  author’s  gift  or  skill  as  a  song-writer  is  perhaps  seen  at  its 
best  in  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  and  in  Maid  Marian,  two 
works  which  may  be  classed  together  as  dealing  with  the  past  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present,  and  revelling  in  an  exuberant  and  poetical 
fancy,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  themes  suggested  by  modern 
follies  and  abuses.  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  does  indeed  con¬ 
tain  a  political  allusion ;  but  that  is  the  only  tiresome  part  of 
it.  The  description  of  the  drunken  orgie  in  the  halls  of 
Seithenyn  ap  Seithenyn,  and  of  the  escape  of  the  few  sober 
persons  present  from  the  fury  of  the  storm-flood  which  breaks 
in  through  the  rotten  walls,  is  admirable  both  for  its  humour  and 
its  picturesque  power.  In  “Elphin,”  too,  is  found  the  war  song  which 
Lord  Houghton  has  selected  for  especial  admiration,  and  which  is 
described  by  the  author  as  being  put  on  record  as  “  the  quintessence 
of  all  the  war-songs  that  ever  were  written,  and  the  substance  of 
all  the  appetencies,  tendencies,  and  consequences  of  military  glory.’ 


To  prove  that  this  estimate 'of  its  merits  is  not  too  great,  the 
first  and  third  stanzas  may  be  quoted : — 

The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter. 

But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter  ; 

We  therefore  deemed  it  mceter 
To  carry  off  the  latter. 

We  made  an  expedition  ; 

Wc  met  an  host  and  quelled  it ; 

We  forced  a  strong  position, 

And  killed  the  men  who  held  it. 

•  •  •  • 

As  we  drove  our  prize  at  leisure, 

The  king  marched  forth  to  catch  us : 
llis  rage  surpassed  all  measure, 

But  his  people  could  not  match  us. 

He  fled  to  his  hall-pillars  ; 

And,  ere  our  force  we  led  off, 

Some  sacked  his  house  and  cellars, 

While  others  cut  his  head  off'. 

Maid  Marian  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Peacock’s  novels. 

It  presents  every  aspect  of  h.-s  genius.  It  is  full  of  fun,  ot  beauty, 
and  of  character.  It  has  this  advantage  also  over  the  novels  ot 
modern  life,  that  the  persons  of  its  story  are  individuals  rather 
than  tvpes.  Friar  Tuck,  who  appears  first  as  Brother  Michael  oi 
Rubvgill  Abbey,  Baron  Fitzwater,  Sir  Ralph,  Little  John,  Robin 
and  Marian  themselves,  all  leave  an  impression  of  their  reality  upon 
the  reader’s  mind.  The  songs  in  this  story  are  the  best  which 
Peacock  ever  wrote,  and  they  arise  from  the  dialogue  in  a  manner 
which  seems  deliciously'  natural.  lor  instance,  Brother  Michao 
or  Friar  Tuck  is  pointing  out  to  Sir  Ralph  the  futility  of  thinking 
that  the  habits  of  Matilda  Fitzwater  and  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
can  ever  be  changed,  or  their  love  for  each  other  diminished. 
u  They  are  twin  plants  of  the  forest,  ’  says  Brother  Michael,  and 
are  identified  with  its  growth : — 

For  the  tender  beech  and  the  sapling  oak, 

That  grow  by  the  shadowy  rill, 

You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single  stroke, 

You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 

But  this  you  must  know,  that  as  long  as  they  grow, 

Whatever  change  may  be, 

Yon  never  can  teach  either  oak  or  beech 
To  be  aught  hut  a  greenwood  tree. 

Maid  Marian  is  probably  better  known  than  any  other  of 
Peacock’s  works,  from  having  been  dramatized  by  1  lanche  as  an 
opera.  Charles  Kemble  made  a  hit  with  the  fine  song  ot  I  he 
Bramble,”  the  only  one  which  bo  was  ever  able  to  learn.  Ibis 
song  and  another  of  the  “gray,  gray  friar’’  who  ‘  was  once  a 
hale  young  knight”  have  for  some  reason  always  retained  some 
kind  of  hold  upon  the  public  memory,  while  their  fellows,  ol  equal 
pith  and  beauty,  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  Perhaps  however, 
these  two  songs  are  conspicuous  above  the  others  lor  that  mixture 
of  grace  and  humour  which  has  been  already  spoken  01  as 
characteristic  of  Peacock’s  writing,  and  which  is  seen  at  its  best 
all  throim-h  Maid  Marian.  There  is  a  wonderful  scent  ot  the 
woods  and  their  freedom  and  their  gay  tunefulness  about  tins  novel 
of  an  impossible  life  which  the  writer's  spirit  clothes  with 

Besides  the  fictions,  the  present  edition  of  Peacock  includes 
several  separate  poems,  many  of  which  are  by  no  means  worthy  oi 
their  writer  ;  some  curious  papers  reprinted  from  magazines,  and 
some  valuable  memorials  of  Shelley.  The  book  is  in  the  mam 
well  edited,  but  there  are  foot-notes  which  seem  superflu¬ 
ous,  and  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  m  the  printing  of  the 
Greek  quotations,  which  are  on  some  occasions  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  adjuncts  of  accents,  while  on  others  they  retain  them. 
This  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  some  occult  principle,  there 
can  bo  no  principle  which  will  account  for  this  extraordinary  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  well-known  Homeric  line : 


7 rap  fie  fie7rag  olvoio  Trieiv  ore  pi avioyoi. 


GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR.* 

milE  brain  grows  dizzy  among  the  endless  series  of  small  histc- 
JL  ries  ■  but  such  a  volume  as  this  is  a  relief.  Mr.  E.  E.  Morris, 
the  editor  of  the  series  called  “  Epochs  ol  History,  ’  to  which  it 
belongs,  has  been  lucky  indeed  in  gaining  the  help  of  Mr.  Gardiner  ; 
and  the  luck,  great  in  any  case,  seems  yet  greater  when  we  read 
Mr  Gardiner’s  hook  next  after  Mr.  Seebohm's.  Mr.  Seebohm,  in 
writino-  about  what  he  atlectedly  called  the  “  Protestant  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  went  out  of  his  way  to  let  us  know  how  utterly  ignorant  lie 
was  of  mediaeval  history,  and  especially  of  its  Imperial  side,  i  he 
exhibition  was  quite  uncalled  for.  A  man  might  nave  accurately 
described  the  burnings  under  Cranmer  and  the  buryings  alive  under 
Charles  the  Fifth,  though  his  notions  about  the  relation  ot  the 
Swiss  Cantons  to  the  Empire  were  as  far  from  the  mark  as  Mr. 
Seebohm’s.  But  one  who  had  as  little  notion  of  the  constitution  oi 
the  Empire  as  Mr.  Seebolnn  could  not  possibly  deal  with  the- 
Thirty  Years’  War.  Here  is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Morris  s 
two  allies.  Mr.  Gardiner  deals  with  his  own  period  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  ns  feel  sure  that  he  knows  all  about  a  great  many 
other  periods  as  well;  Mr.  Seebohm  took  so  much  pains  to  display 
his  ignorance  of  so  many  other  periods  that  it  seemed  hardly  to 
matter  whether  he  knew  his  own  period  or  not.  Mr.  Morris  s  list 

*  The  Thirty  Years’  War,  1618-1638.  By  Samuel  Raivson  Gardiner. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1874. 
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contains  some  names  which  may  be  expected  to  equal,  or  even  to 
surpass,  Mr.  Gardiner.  It  contains  other  names  which  make  11s 
tremble  a  little.  It  contains  a  third  class  of  names  to  which  we 
as  yet  attach  no  idea.  To  these  last,  most  likely  younger  brethren, 
we  would  whisper  a  word  of  advice — to  make  Mr.  Gardiner  their 
model,  and  not  Mr.  Seebohm. 

In  Mr.  Gardiner’s  work  the  first  quality  is  solidity.  All  is  real 
stuff;  there  is  no  nonsense  about  it.  If  we  had  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Gardiner  before,  instead  of  knowing  him  as  the  chief  master 
of  one  period  of  English  history,  we  should  be  at  once  impressed 
in  his  favour  by  his  modest  and  manly  preface.  lie  tells  us 
plainly  that  he  has  not  got  up  the  whole  history  of  the  Thirty 
Years’ War  from  original  documents.  How  should  he?  So  to 
do  would  be  pretty  well  the  work  of  a  man’s  life,  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  done,  and  we  hope  yet  he  will  do,  many  things  in  his  life  be¬ 
sides  writing  a  little  book  for  Mr.  Morris's  scries.  It  is  a  great 
gain  to  have  in  so  small  a  space,  from  a  skilled  hand  like  Mr. 
Gardiner's,  “  the  result  of  recent  inquiry  in  Germany  into  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt,  before  our  own  day,  to 
constitute  a  united  German  nation,”  even  though,  as  Mr.  Gardi¬ 
ner  modestly  says,  those  who  learn  it  at  his  hands  will  chiefly 
“  know  it  at  second-hand.”  We  say  chiefly,  because  his  book 
is  no  mere  compilation.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  he  speaks 
truly  when  he  says,  “  If  I  have  often  adopted  without  much 
change  the  narrative  or  opinions  of  German  writers,  I  have  never 
said  anything  which  I  have  not  made  my  own  by  passing  it 
through  my  own  mind.”  And  he  adds,  “  In  forming  my  own 
opinions  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  not  merely  in  the  habit 
of  writing  from  original  documents,  but  of  having  studied  some 
at  least  of  the  letters  and  State  papers  of  the  time.”  The  truth 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  here  incidentally  takes  for  granted  is  one  on 
which  it  is  profitable  to  stop  and  comment.  No  man  can  possibly 
study  all  history  in  original  authorities ;  and  there  are  cases,  like 
this  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  which  a  man  is  perfectly  justified  iu  writ¬ 
ing  history,  even  when  he  is  not  able  to  write  every  page  from 
original  authorities.  But  no  man  is  justified  in  writing  history  un¬ 
less  he  is,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  in  the  habit  of  writing  from  original 
authorities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  has  worked 
minutely  at  some  period  of  history  from  contemporary  records 
thereby  gains  a  power  of  dealing  with  other  parts  of  history  which 
he  has  not  studied  in  the  same  minute  way,  which  can  never  be¬ 
long  to  the  man  who  has  never  worked  at  any  period  from 
contemporary  records.  lie  gains  a  certain  tact  of  seizing 
the  main  points  in  those  periods  of  history  which  he  does  not 
know  in  very  minute  detail,  and  he  gains  a  kind  of  instinct  by 
which  he  can  feel  when  a  secondary  authority  is  to  be  trusted  and 
when  he  is  not.  Mr.  Gardiner,  perfect  master  as  he  is  of  the 
English  history  of  the  time  when  the  Thirty  Years’  War  began, 
has,  in  dealing  with  the  Thirty  Years’  War  itself,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  tact  and  instinct  iu  the  highest  degree.  The  Thirty 
Years’  War  is  not  like  those  times  all  the  records  of  which  can  be 
laid  out  at  once  on  a  good-sized  table.  No  one  could  fairly  ask 
him  to  go  through  such  a  mass  of  materials  for  the  purpose  of  such 
a  small  book  as  the  present.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  knows  enough 
of  primary  sources  to  be  able  to  use  the  secondary  sources  without 
being  a  mere  slave  to  them. 

Mr.  Gardiner  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  political  institutions 
of  Germany,  which  sets  forth  with  remarkable  clearness  a  great 
deal  about  which  most  people  have  very  confused  notions.  He 
contrasts  in  a  forcible  way  the  difference  between  the  theoretical 
claims  of  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the  World,  and  the  small  amount 
of  actual  authority  left  to  the  potentate  who  had  shrunk  up  into 
a  German  King,  and  who  had  far  less  power  than  most  other 
kings  even  within  his  German  kingdom.  Mr.  Gardiner  could  not 
be  fairly  asked,  in  a  work  on  this  scale,  to  go  much  into  matters 
either  before  or  after  his  immediate  period.  He  could  not  be 
asked  to  point  out  at  any  length  either  how  the  German 
kingdom  had  been  really  crushed  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
weight  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  was  attached  to  it,  or  to 
dwell  at  the  other  end  on  the  singular  phenomenon  of  what  had 
once  been  a  kingdom  more  closely  united  than  most  contemporary 
kingdoms,  changing  into  what  was  practically  a  confederation  of 
sovereign  principalities  and  commonwealths.  Of  these  two 
characteristics  of  German  history,  the  second  is  the  result  of  the 
first;  it  was  because  the  Kingdom  had  grown  into  an  Empire  that 
it  sank  into  a  Confederation.  Into  all  this  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  he  is 
not  writing  a  history  of  the  Empire  or  of  Germany,  but  of  one 
period  only  of  German  history,  was  not  bound  to  enter  at 
length.  But  he  shows  that  this  line  of  thought  is  quite  familiar 
to  him,  by  giving  a  clear  account  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire  as  it  stood  in  the  times  with  which  he  is  concerned. 
Now  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  as  far  as  Germany  is  con¬ 
cerned — and  very  little  besides  Germany  was  then  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  it — really  meant  at  that  time  the  constitution  of 
the  German  kingdom.  But  Mr.  Gardiner  points  out  .also  how 
much  further  the  German  kingdom  reached  in  1618  than  it 
reached  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  in  1806.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  only  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  that  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
separation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics,  were  formally 
acknowledged.  In  these  cases  the  Empire  merely  gave  up  claims 
which  had  long  been  nominal ;  the  cession  to  France  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Elsass  was  an  actual  dismemberment.  All 
this  Mr.  Gardiner  brings  out  with  great  clearness.  With  no  less 
clearness  does  he  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  the  internal  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  kingdom,  how  the  sovereignty  of  each  member  of 


it  had  virtually  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  own  prince,  how 
the  l)iet  had  come  to  be  a  mere  assembly  of  princes,  without  a 
shadow  of  national  representation  of  their  subjects.  In  short,  as 
he  puts  it,  Germany  had  “  no  national  institutions.”  And  it  is  worth 
noticing  that,  in  discussing  these  matters,  our  own  tongue  has,  for 
once  in  a  way,  the  advantage  over  the  tongue  of  those  who  are  most 
concerned.  I11  German  the  use  of  the  word  Reich  always  leaves 
a  certain  doubt  which  is  meant,  the  Roman  Empire  or  the 
German  Kingdom.  In  English  we  can  always  accurately  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  two.  In  fact,  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
sets  forth  with  such  clearness  a  great  deal  about  which  people 
commonly  blunder,  that  vre  hope  that  one  of  his  colleagues  who 
has  to  write  about  Frederick  the  Great,  and  thereby  by  implication 
about  Maria  Theresa,  may  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Gardiner  to  find 
out  what  it  was  that  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  inherited 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  what  it  was  that  she  enjoyed  in 
the  nature  of  a  crown  matrimonial. 

Mr.  Gardiner  goes  through  the  long,  and  it  must  be  added,  in 
the  latter  part  at  least,  very  dreary,  story  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  with  singular  calmness  and  fairness,  and  with  a  full  purpose 
to  do  justice  to  all  sides  and  to  all  persons.  He  tries  to  look  at 
each  actor,  not  according  to  any  general  theory  of  his  own,  but  as 
each  man  seemed  to  himself,  and  so  to  bring  out  in  a  truthful 
way  the  principles  on  which  he  acted,  and  to  do  justice  to  him 
according  to  his  own  standard.  He  lays  this  down  iu  a  rule  in 
his  preface : — 

To  start  by  trying  to  understand  what  a  man  appears  to  himself,  and 
only  when  that  has  been  done,  to  try  him  by  the  standard  of  the  judgment 
of  others,  is  in  my  opinion  the  first  canon  of  historical  portraiture  ;  and  it  Is 
one  which  till  very  recent  times  has  been  more  neglected  by  writers  on  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  than  by  students  of  any  other  portion  of  history. 

Mr.  Gardiner  is  clearly  drawn  to  everybody  who  had  any 
kind  of  principle  to  act  on.  He  sees  in  Wallenstein  a  man 
who  had  an  idea  of  German  unity,  however  dangerous 
might  be  the  kind  of  unity  after  which  he  strove,  and  how¬ 
ever  evil  might  be  the  means  by  which  he  strove  after  it.  So 
with  all  his  other  chief  actors,  with  Gustavus,  with  Richelieu, 
with  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  with  Tilly,  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not 
give  us  such  lively  and  brilliant  portraits  as  some  other  writers,  but 
we  see  that  the  account  which  he  gives  of  every  man  is  thoroughly 
thoughtful  and  conscientious.  Tilly,  on  the  one  side,  he  defends 
against  unfounded  charges  at  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  and  else¬ 
where,  and  for  Christian  of  Denmark  he  claims  higher  objects  and 
a  more  important  place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  than  have 
been  commonly  allowed  him.  Simply  as  portraits,  we  are  not 
sure  that  some  of  the  smaller  actors — smaller  in  themselves, 
though  some  of  them  foremost  actors  in  beginning  the  strife — do 
not  stand  out  more  boldly  and  in  a  more  lifelike  shape  than  some 
of  their  betters.  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  the  puzzled  Elector  John 
George  of  Saxony  are  very  real  people  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  hands. 
So  is  Frederick  the  Winter-King,  poor  creature  as  in  truth  he  is. 
As  for  the  two  Emperors,  the  two  Ferdinands,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  forget  that  the  Ferdinand  at  the  end  is  not  the  same 
as  the  Ferdinand  at  the  beginning.  In  the  like  sort  we  believe 
that  many  people  fancy  that  the  Pharaoh  who  had  the  Hebrew 
children  put  to  death  lived  to  see  his  host  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Yet  of  Ferdinand  the  Third  Mr.  Gardiner  can  find  a  good 
story  to  tell,  and  of  Ferdinand  the  Second  he  draws  a  discerning 
picture : — 

The  new  long  was  more  of  a  devotee  and  less  of  a  statesman  than  Maxi¬ 
milian  of  Bavaria,  liis  cousin  on  his  mother’s  side.  But  their  judgments  of 
events  were  formed  on  the  same  lines.  Neither  of  them  were  mere  ordinary 
bigots,  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics.  But  they  were  both  likely  to  be 
guided  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law  by  that  which  they  conceived  to  be 
profitable  to  their  Church.  Ferdinand  was  personally  brave ;  but  except 
when  his  course  was  very  clear  before  him,  he  was  apt  to  let  difficulties 
settle  themselves  rather  than  come  to  a  decision. 

Portrait-painting,  however,  is  not  Mr.  Gardiner's  chief  object, 
as  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  his  strongest  point.  He  starts  from 
the  doctrine  that  every  historical  subject  must  have  a  unity  of 
some  kind,  and  the  unity  which  he  claims  for  his  own  subject  he 
defines  as  “  the  growth  of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  as  it 
is  adopted  or  repelled  by  the  institutions  under  which  Germany 
and  France,  the  two  principal  nations  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  living.”  And  he  adds  : — 

The  history  of  the  period  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  dissolving  view. 
As  we  enter  upon  it  our  minds  are  filled  with  German  men  and  things. 
But  Germany  fails  to  find  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  it.  Gradually 
France  comes  with  increasing  distinctness  before  us.  It  succeeds  where 
Germany  had  failed,  and  occupies  us  more  and  more  till  it  tills  the  whole 
field  of  action. 

This  is  certainly  true  in  this  sense,  that  the  long  dreary  later  part 
of  the  war,  though  full  of  German  names  and  of  battles  fought  on 
German  soil,  is  ceasing  to  be  German  in  the  sense  in  which  the  war 
was  German  in  its  earlier  years.  We  have  lost  our  great  men  and 
our  great  principles.  Gustavus,  and,  under  Mr.  Gardiner’s  teach¬ 
ing,  we  must  add  Christian  of  Denmark  also,  did  not  interfere 
in  German  matters  as  enemies  of  Germany.  Their  interference 
might  not  be  pleasant  to  German  feeling,  even  among  the 
German  party  whose  side  they  took.  Still  they  had,  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  shows  us,  some  kind  of  view  of  German  interests. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  we  have  simply  the 
advance  of  France  for  purely  French  interests.  Germany  is  to 
be  kept  as  far  from  unity  as  possible,  and  as  large  a  part  of  her 
territory  as  possible  is  to  be  added  to  France.  It  is  more  than  a 
formal  distinction  that  the  lands  which  were  ceded  to  France  were 
altogether  cut  away  from  the  body  of  the  Empire,  while  the  lands 
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ceded  to  Sweden  were  held  by  the  Swedish  Kings  as  princes  of  the 
Empire  It  sounds  odd  at  first  sight  to  hear  Richelieu  spoken  of 
as  something  like  the  founder  of  religious  toleration ;  but  it  is  true 
in  Mr  Gardiner’s  sense.  The  whole  Catholic  and  Protestant 
stru°-°ie  in  Germany  was  in  no  sense  a  struggle  for  the  right  of 
each  man  to  practise  his  own  religion.  It  was  simply  a  struggle 
for  the  rio-ht  of  each  ruling  power  to  establish  which  .  religion 
it  chose.  °Tlie  equality  of  the  two  religions  did  not  hinder  an 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg  even  inthe  last  century  from  banishing  his 
Protestant  subjects.  But  Richelieu,  while  putting  down  the  sepa¬ 
rate  political  existence  of  Protestantism,  did  give  a  greater 
measure  of  religious  toleration  than  was  then  to  be  had  elsewhere. 
Mi'.  Gardiner,  while  bringing  out  this  feature  and  the  other 
good  features  of  Richelieu’s  policy,  does  not  fail  to  point  out  that 
whatever  reforms  were  made  were  not  the  work  of  the  nation  but 
the  work  of  a  single  man,  which  another  man  could,  and  in  a  great 
measure  did,  undo.  As  he  forcibly  puts  it : 

In  the  old  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
each  believed  himself  to  he  doing  the  best,  not  merely  for  his  own  country, 
but  for  the  world  in  general.  Alva,  with  his  countless  executions  in  the 
Netherlands,  honestly  believed  that  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  Spain  would 
be  the  better  for  the  rude  surgery.  The  English  volunteers,  who  charged 
home  on  a  hundred  battle-fields  in  Europe,  believed  that  they  were  benefit¬ 
ing  Europe,  not  England  alone.  It  was  time  that  all  this  should  cease,  and 
that  the  long  religious  strife  should  have  its  end.  It  was  well  that  Riche- 
lieu  should  stand  forth  to  teach  the  world  that  there  were  objects  for  a 
Catholic  state  to  pursue  better  than  slaughtering  Protestants.  But  the 
world  was  a  long  way,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  good  of  one  nation  is  the  good  of  all,  and  in  putting  off  its  religious 
partisanship  France  became  terribly  hard  and  selfish  in  its  foreign  policy. 
Gustavus  had  been  half  a  German,  and  had  sympathized  deeply  with  Pro¬ 
testant  Germany.  Richelieu  had  no  sympathy  with  Protestantism,  no 
sympathv  with  German  nationality.  He  doubtless  had  a  general  belief  that 
the  predominance  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  a  common  evil  toi  all,  but  he 
cared  chiefly  to  see  Germany  too  weak  to  support  Spain.  He  accepted  the 
alliance  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn,  but  he  would  have  been  equally  leady 
to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  if  it  would  have  served  lum 
as  well  in  his  purpose  of  dividing  Germany. 


nobles,  any  infraction  of  which  was  held  to  justify  the  nobles,  in 
revolt.  At  the  same  time  there  existed  the  custom  and.  tradition 
of  disnaturalization,  whereby  any  noble  who  felt  himself  aggrieved 
had  the  right  to  renounce  formally  his  fealty  to  the  sovereign,  and 
to  betake  himself  to  some  neighbouring  State.  Although  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  treated  witli  scorn  by  Osorio  and  Mariana,  who  wrote  when 
the  kino-ly  power  had  become  consolidated,  there  were  numerous 
precedents  which  were  but  followed  by  Magellan.  It  is  to  beiegretted 
that  the  document  mentioned  by  historians  by  which  he  formally 
renounced  fealty  to  Dorn  Manuel  is  not  forthcoming  fiom  the 
archives  either  of  Portugal  or  Spain.  But  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
resembled  those  which'  Osorio  mentions  and  reproves.  Among 
those  who  thus  changed  their  nationality  were  several  Gondes  de 
Haro  of  Biscay,  and  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman  (called  El 
Bueno),  who  gave  his  services  to  Morocco.  Less  fortunate 
than  Vasco  da  Gama,  Magellan  had  no  Camoens  to  immortalize 
his  exploits  in  verse,  nor  has  he  had  the  same  ample  narration  at 
the  hands  of  Correa.  He  did  not  survive  to  give  his  own  account 
of  his  great  voyage.  The  record  we  have  of  it  is  the  work  of  two 
Italians  of  very  small  literary  power.  There  are,  however, 
more  documents  in  existence  relating  to  the  personal  history 
of  Magellan  than  are  to  be  found  concerning  Gama  or  Columbus. 
His  birthplace  is  indeed  doubtful.  In  his  will,  executed  at 
Lisbon,  December  29,  1504,  in  favour  of  his  sister  Theresa 
de  Magalhaes,  wife  of  Joan  da  Sylva  Telles,  he  describes 
himself  as  born  at  Villa  de  Sabroza,  in  the  district  of 
Villa.  Real,  Traz  os  Montes;  but  documents  quoted  by  M. 
Ferdinand  Denis  make  him  born  at  Villa  de  Figueiro,  in 
Portuguese  Estremadura.  He  was  by  birth  “  hidalgo,”  the  iamily 
coat-of-arms  being  given  in  facsimile  in  the  volume  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  which  also  presents  specimens  of 
the  navigator’s  bold  signature.  The  particulars  here  lurnished  of 
his  pedigree  and  family  connexions  are  confessedly  meagre,  and  by 
means  clear  or  consistent,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
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documents  brought  together  by  Navarrete. 

A  short  sketch  of  his  early  services  traces  Magellan  as  having 
been  in  the  King’s  household,  and  having  gone  to  India  with  the 
Viceroy  Dom  Francisco  d’Almeida.  He  was  in  the  action  with 
the  Turks,  and  severely  wounded  therein,  as  well  as  in  the  fight 
with  the  natives  at  Calicut.  In  the  convoy  of  ships  despatched 
homewards  by  Alfonso  d’Albuquerque  from  Cochim  in  January 
1510,  under  Bastian  de  Sousa  and  Francisco  de  Sa,  he  is 
set  down  as  overseer,  having  left  the  East  in  poor  circumstances. 
Two  of  the  ships,  in  one  of  which  was  Magellan, .  struck 
on  the  shoals  of  Padua,  opposite  the  Maidive  islands. 
The  captains  and  pilots,  with  as  many  men  as  could,  took  to  the 


in 


DISPARAGED  as  he  has  been  by  his  own  countrymen  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  a  disloyal  desertion  of  the  service  of 
Portugal  for  that  of  Spain,  there  is  not  one  among  the  great  navi¬ 
gators  of  his  age  who  deserves  to  rank  above  Magellan,  either  in 
nobility  of  soul,  in  genius,  or  in  bravery.  It  hardly  needed  the 

elaborate  vindication  put  forth  by  his  recent  editor  to  acquit  him  _ _ ^ _ ;  HI _ 

of  petty  or  mercenary  motives  in  making  the  transfer  of  his  services.  |  Boats,  and  made  their  way  back  to  Cochim  and  thence  to  Cana- 
Questions  turning  upon  the  abstract  right  of  the  citizen  of  any  nore>  -whence  they  despatched  a  caravel  to  bring  off  the 
State  to  disnaturalization  need  not  be  raised  and  argued  by  remainder  of  the  crew  and  the  cargo,  after  which  the  ships  were 
reference  to  Vattel,  Condorcet,  or  jurists  of  later  date.  Neither  B  '  '  li  ’  ’  "  MB 

need  serious  heed  be  given  to  trumpery  and  spiteful  charges  like 
that  of  Osorio,  that  the  refusal  of  a  step  in  palace  rank,  involving 
half  a  ducat  a  month,  was  the  cause  of  Magellan’s  throwing  up  his 
allegiance,  with  file  sacrifice  of  all  his  hopes  and  property  in  his 
native  land.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect 
or  niggardly  treatment  of  the  great  mariner  by  Dom  Manuel, 
which  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  Charles  as  the  only  means 
of  compassing  the  grand  discovery  which  Magellan  had  at  heart. 

In  the  then  imperfect  knowledge  of  geography,  it  was  far  from 
being  clear  on  which  side  of  the  line  of  Papal  demarcation 
lay  the  Moluccas,  the  route  to  which  was  the  ostensible  object 
of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  consequently  uncertain  what  might 
be  the  resulting  loss  to  Portugal  through  an  abatement  of  her 
claims,  or  an  intermeddling  with  her  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade, 

Although  a  compromise  was  in  the  end  effected  by  the  treaty  of 
1529,  Charles  V.  giving  up  to  Portugal  for  a  sum  of  350,000  ducats 
whatever  rights  to  those  islands  he  might  be  imagined  to  possess,  it 
appears  that  as  late  as  the  year  1535,  according  to  Caspar  Correa, 
a  Dominican  friar  of  Portuguese  India  learned  in  cosmography 
asserted  that  the  Moluccas  fell  within  the  dominion  of  Castile. 

Manuel,  after  all,  had  himself  alone  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  Magellan's 
services,  together  with  any  detriment  that  might  thence  accrue  to 
the  kingdom.  It  was  moreover  within  the  demarcation  of  Spain 
that  those  waters  lay  through  which  the  western  passage  was.  to 
be  sought,  and  under  Spanish  auspices  alone  could  the  exploration 
be  undertaken.  With  as  much  reason  might  the  Genoese  have 
reproached  Columbus  for  availing  himself  in  the  like  manner  of  the 
resources  of  the  more  enterprising  country.  Dom  Manuel,  it  is  true, 
made  overtures  to  Magellan  if  he  would  quit  the  service  of  Spain 
and  return  to  that  of  Portugal.  But  it  was  then  too  late,  the 
great  navigator  having  pledged  his  word  to  Charles  V. 

In  his  introductory  notice  of  Magellan’s  life,  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley  urges  a  special  consideration  of  much  weight  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Peninsula.  The  kingly 
power  in  the  two  monarchies  alike  had  been  but  recently 
consolidated.  That  power  had  been  divided  amongst  several 
crowns,  the  wearers  of  which  had  been  but  the  equals  of  other 
great  lords ;  and  after  the  Kings  of  the  two  countries  respectively 


set  on  fire.  Magellan  showed  great  courage  and  loyalty 
sticking  to  the  wreck  and  working  hard  to  encourage  the  seamen. 

A  document  in  the  archives  of  Lisbon,  containing  an  account  of 
the  Council  of  War  held  by  Albuquerque,  October  10,  1510,  before 
his  attack  on  Goa,  speaks  of  Magellan’s  advice  against  taking 
the  ships  of  burden  to  the  place  at  that  season  of  the  year.  His 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  captains  or  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  Viceroy,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  as  his  present 
editor  suggests,  that  his  adverse  opinion,  reported  to  the  King,  may 
have  been  the  cause  which  originally  set  Dom  Manuel  against 
him.  Leaving  India  shortly  after  this,  Magellan  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  at  Azamor  in  Morocco,  where  he  received,  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives,  a  wound  in  the  leg  which  left  him 
somewhat  lame.  A  dispute  about  some  cattle  captured  from  the 
Arabs  led  to  his  quitting  Azamor  for  home  without  the  leave  of 
the  captain,  Pedro  de  Sousa,  whose  letters  of  complaint  induced 
the  King  to  send  back  Magellan.  Being  acquitted  on  his  return  to 
Azamor,  be  once  more  set  out  for  home  ;  but  the  King’s  ill-will 


had  acquired  the  sole  crown,  they  remained  not  much  more 
than  the  first  among  their  equals,  as  they  recognized  by  their 
coronation  oaths  long  after  the  time  of  Magellan.  By  these  oaths 
they  bound  themselves  to  respect  all  the  privileges  of  the  great 

*  The  First  Voyage  Round  the  World,  by  Magellan.  Translated  from  the 
Accounts  of  Pigafetta,  and  other  contemporary  Writers;  accompanied  hy 
Original  Documents,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society.  1874. 


once 

towards  him  continued,  and  was  doubtless  the  mainspring  of 
Magellan’s  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Spain. 

Navarrete  professes  to  have  proved  that  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  alone  stimulated  Magellan  in  his  great  design.  The  opening 
up  of  a  supply  of  spices  from  the  Moluccas  at  a  lower  rate  than 
they  could  be  got  from  Calicut  may  have  been  put  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  undertaking  as  a  means  to  win  royal  or  popular  favour, 
without  revealing  the  inner  or  deeper  motives  of  which  a  man  of  his 
temperament  might  be  conscious.  In  the  docket  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  order  of  the  King  to  Magellan  and  Ruy  Faleiro, 
April  19,  1519,  it  is  laid  down  that  “first  and  before  anything 
they  go  to  the  spices.”  Some  such  bait  was  indeed  indispensable 
when  so  much  was  being  done  to  set  aside  the  entire  scheme. 
Never  was  a  voyage  undertaken  under  more  hostile  auspices.  A 
letter  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  Alvaro  da  Costa,  to  Dom 
Manuel  gives  in  detail  thedeviceshe  had  employed  to  induce  Charles 
to  dismiss  the  whole  thing  at  once,  “  which  would  be  a  great  buffet 
for  these  people.”  Costa  went,  it  would  seem,  the  length  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  have  Magellan  assassinated,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
Fernando  de  Vasconcellos,  Bishop  of  Lamego.  The  mob  of  Seville, 
excited  by  the  Portuguese  agents,  were  near  pulling  Magellan  to 
pieces,  under  the  hollow  pretext  that  he  was  substituting  the  arms 
of  Portugal  for  those  of  Castile  upon  his  ships.  Even  his  associate 
Faleiro  turned  against  him,  and  amongst  other  open  or  disguised 
enemies  who  were  thrust  into  the  expedition  was  his  rival  Estevam 
Gomez,  who  had  aspired  to  lead  an  expedition  of  his  own,  and  whose 
mutinous  conduct  gave  him  the  sorest  trouble  during  the  voyage. 
It  was  not  till  August  10,  1519,  that  Magellan  set  sail  from  Seville 
on  an  enterprise  which,  for  the  hardihood  that  prompted  and  the 
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skill  that  directed  it,  surpassed  those  which  had  for  their  result 
the  discovery  of  the  Western  continent  in  the  Cape  route  to  the 
East. 

The  present  volume  contains  six  contemporary  accounts  of 
Magellan’s  voyage.  The  first  is  transcribed  from  the  note-bool:  of 
the  unnamed  pilot  of  the  flagship  the  Trinidad ,  who  returned  to 
Portugal  with  Don  Ilenrique  de  Menezes  in  1524.  It  traces  in 
some  detail  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  the  mutiny  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  Mendoza  and  Quesada,  the  discovery  and  passage  of  the 
Straits,  with  Magellan’s  death  in  the  skirmish  with  natives  at 
Cebu  in  the  Philippine  group,  April  27,  1521";  carrying  on  the 
narrative  to  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  Moluccas  on  the 
8th  of  November  the  same  year.  The  second  narrative,  by  one  of 
the  companions  of  Duarte  Barbosa,  in  the  Victoria,  already  given 
by  Ramusio,  is  only  three  pages  in  length,  and  adds  nothing  to 
the  former  one.  Pigafetta’s  account,  which  comes  next,  is  the 
fullest  report  we  possess  of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
The  original  narrative,  drawn  up  by  Peter  Martyr  from  the  oral 
reports  of  the  survivors,  having  been  unfortunately  lost  in  the  sack 
of  Rome,  it  was  determined  by  Ramusio  to  publish  in  its  stead  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  letter  of  Maximilian  the  Transylvanian, 
of  which  an  English  version  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  adding  to  the  letter  the  summary  of  the  book  written 
by  Antonio  Pigafetta,  of  Vicenza,  who  on  his  return  in  the 
1 ' ictoria  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  Rhodes. 

In  contradiction  to  Ramusio,  who  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing,  the  present  editor  concurs  with  MM.  Thomassy  and 
Denis  in  the  belief  that  Pigafetta  wrote  in  French.  Of  the 
three  French  MSS.  known  to  exist,  one  is-  in  the  collection  of  the 
bite  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  the  other  two  are  in  the  National 
Library  of  Paris;  and  one  of  these,  richly  illuminated,  on  vellum, 
in  the  Lavalliere  collection,  he  conjectures,  from  the  omission  or 
softening  down  of  certain  plain-spoken  details,  to  have  been  that 
which  was  presented  by  Pigafetta  to  the  Regent  Louise  of 
Savoy ;  whereas,  according  to  Ramusio,  the  Regent  entrusted  to 
.Jacques  Fabre  the  task  of  translating  into  French  the  work  of 
which  the  knight  had  sent  her  a  copy.  All  that  Fabre  produced 
was  an  abridgment,  of  but  seventy-six  leaves  in  Gothic  type,  small 
octavo.  The  date  of  issue  is  unknown,  but  is  limited  by  the  fact 
of  Simon  Collines,  the  printer,  having  put  forth  his  latest  work 
in  1546.  The  Italian  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  from 
which  Amoretti  published  his  edition  in  1800,  is  held  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  notwithstanding  what  has  gone  before,  to 
have  been  most  probably  composed  by  Pigafetta  himself,  its 
bad  Italian  and  admixture  of  Spanish  words  seeming  more  natural 
after  so  long  a  voyage  in  a  Spanisli  ship.  That  Pigafetta  did 
compose  a  work  in  Italian  appears  from  a  document  of  which 
the  original  text  is  given  in  the  appendix  before  us,  from  the 
archives  of  Venice,  dated  August  5,  1524,  giving  leave  to  print 
his  account  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  with  a  privilege 
of  twenty  years.  This  i'act  tells  strongly  against  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  his  having  originally  written  in  French.  Before  Amoretti’s 
there  was  no  complete  or  original  Italian  edition  of  Pigafetta, 
the  quarto  edition  of  1536  having  been  merely  a  translation  from 
the  epitome  of  Fabre.  The  similarity  of  the  Address  to  the 
Reader  with  that  of  Ramusio  in  his  edition  of  1550  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  its  authorship.  A  French  translation  of 
Amoretti’s  edition  was  published  in  1801  by  H.  J.  Jansen, 
in  which,  instead  of  following  the  text  of  the  national  MS.,  the 
editor  took  liberties  of  his  own.  An  English  version  by  Richard 
Wren,  London,  1625,  mentioned  in  Hart  de  verifier  le.s  Dates, 
has  not  been  met  with  by  the  present  editor,  whom  we  presume, 
though  we  do  not  see  the  fact  stated,  to  have  based  his  translation 
upon  the  MSS.  in  the  Paris  Library.  We  cannot  but  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  original  notes  or  log  of  the  voyage,  which,  according  to 
Barbosa  Machado,  wTere  drawn  up  by  Magellan  himself.  Not  only 
was  he  distinguished  for  bis  skill  and  courage  in  warfare  upon  land, 
but  as  a  navigator  he  had  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  science  of  his 
time,  confirmed  bv  long  experience  as  admiral  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
Pigafetta’s  treatise  on  navigation  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  result  of 
Magellan’s  instruction  in  that  art.  From  what  source  Magellan  had 
gained  the  conviction  that  a  passage  existed  across  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  short  of  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  has  not  been  made  clear. 
Pigafetta's  statement  that  he  had  derived  it  from  a  marine  chart, 
drawn  up  for  the  King  of  Portugal  by  Martin  Behaim,  is  disproved, 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  considers,  by  the  fact  that  the  globe  at 
Nuremberg  constructed  under  Behaim’s  instructions  in  1492,  and 
given  by  him  to  the  city,  far  from  showing  any  sign  of  the  Straits, 
omits  the  American  continent  altogether.  There  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  ample  time  for  fuller  knowledge  to  have  dawned  upon  the  mind 
of  the  geographer  in  the  interval  before  Magellan’s  ideas  ripened  into 
execution.  The  Derrotero,  or  log-book  of  Francisco  Alvoor  Alvaro, 
Magellan’s  pilot,  p  ublished  by  Navarre  te  from  the  original  at  Simancas, 
and  translated  for  the  present  publication,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
routine  of  seamanship  then  in  practice.  It  includes  the  discovery 
of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam.  The  last  document  in¬ 
cluded  here,  also  taken  from  Navarrete,  gives  the  cost  of  Magel¬ 
lan’s  five  ships,  including  stores  and  all  necessaries,  with  four 
months’  pay  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons,  and  mer¬ 
chandize  for  trading  on  the  voyage.  These  charges,  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  elsewhere,  were  under¬ 
taken  in  the  main  by  Christobal  de  Haro.  They  amount  in  all  to 
8,751,125  maravedis.  Considering  that  the  largest  of  these  vessels, 
the  S.  Antonio,  was  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  in  burden, 
the  flagship  a  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  smallest  no  more  than 
seventy-five,  little  need  be  said  of  the  triple  brass  which  the  com¬ 


manders  and  crews  of  barks  so  frail  must  have  had  about  their 
breasts.  The  record  of  a  voyage  so  boldly  planned  and  so  perse- 
veringlv  carried  out  is  well  worthy  of  the  pains  here  taken  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  the  most  authentic  and  ample  form  before  the  English 
public. 


MAHAFFY’S  SOCIAL  LIFE  IX  GREECE.* 

AT  a  period  of  literary  fertility,  when  almost  every  subject  is 
seized  upon  by  a  throng  of  writers,  the  able  author  of  1‘rolr- 
<7 omena  to  Ancient  History  deserves  credit  for  having  hit  upon  a 
branch  of  historical  illustration  which  he  can  appropriate  with¬ 
out  fear  of  having  been  forestalled  or  risk  of  supererogation. 
Thoroughly  at  home  both  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  Greek 
literature,  he  has  endeavoured  to  furnish,  from  his  stores  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  research,  a  sketch  of  the  social  aspects  of  Greek  life. 
While  German  writers  have  treated  this  subject,  like  others,  too 
ponderously  and  minutely,  the  French,  with  scant  accuracy  and 
research,  have  skimmed  its  surface  with  an  eye  to  epigrammatic 
triumphs.  Between  the  two  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  discovered  a  path 
for  himself,  in  tracking  which  he  has  proved  the  solidity  of 
his  scholarship.  lie  gives  us  a  series  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
pictures  of  the  home-life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  undertakes  to 
explain  “  how  they  reasoned,  and  felt,  and  loved ;  why  they 
laughed  and  why  they  wept;  how  they  taught,  and  what  they 
learned.”  In  his  first  chapter  he  demonstrates  the  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  modern 
life  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Greek  thought  and 
feeling — a  resemblance  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  or 
mediaeval  periods  or  communities.  The  real  field  for  compari¬ 
son  is  indeed  limited  to  a  single  city'  and  a  short  epoch,  to  Athens 
and  its  democracy  in '  its  ascendency  and  acme  of  culture ; 
but  Mr.  Mahaffy  declines  to  adopt  the  views  of  historians  “  who 
reduce  the  motives  of  society  to  rude  violence  and  successful 
force,”  and  thinks  the  best  antidote  to  such  theories  is  to  review 
the  phases  through  which  the  society  and  morals  of  such  a  people 
as  the  Greeks  had  to  pass.  Accordingly  he  supplies  introductory 
essays  oh  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Epic  and  Lyric  ages,  seeing 
in  the  Homeric  description  of  the  former,  not  a  primitive  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  but  decadence  marking  the  close  of  an  epoch ; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  the  snatches  of  poets  singing  as  equals 
to  equals,  and  not  as  rhapsodists  to  kings,  heroes,  and  prin¬ 
cesses,  strike  him  as  furnishing  more  trustworthy  historical 
matter  than  the  more  consecutive  but  more  imaginative  epic 
pictures.  In  Mr.  Maliaffy’s  survey  of  each  of  these  ages  one 
is  struck  by  the  anti-sentimental  and  unpedantic  manner  of  his 
analysis,  and  the  very  absence  of  conventionality  imparts  interest 
and  originality  to  his  criticisms.  These  prepare  us  for  a  broad 
glance  at  the  whole  of  the  Attic  epoch,  divided  into  three  periods 
— (1)  from  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  capture  of  Athens,  in  403  b.c.  ;  (2)  from  the  liberation  of 
Athens  to  the  battle  of  Chrerouea,  338  b.c.  ;  and  (3)  the  close  of 
Athenian  greatness,  “  comprising  the  age  of  the  New  Comedy,  the 
days  of  Epicurus  and  Menander,  and  extending  till  the  days  when 
Alexandria  and  Rome  supplanted  her  as  the  centres  of  the  world's 
thought.”  This  glance  includes  the  culture,  religious  feeling, 
social  manners,  and  business  habits  of  the  Attic  Greeks. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  curiously  independent  and  sug¬ 
gestive,  and,  whilst  the  author  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  various 
eminent  thinkers  and  writers,  he  seldom  opens  a  discussion  except 
on  substantial  grounds.  One  distinction  which  he  notes  between 
ancient  Greece  and  modern  England  is  that  the  general  public 
of  the  former  did  not  so  nearly  approach  its  intellectual  leaders  iii 
enlightenment  as  is  the  case  with  the  latter;  and  he  attributes  this 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  which  circulates  public  feeling  and 
stirs  the  public  conscience,  and  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
weans  the  dominant  class  from  that  contempt  for  human  rights 
and  feelings  which  characterized  ancient  civilization.  In  the 
best  period,  indeed,  of  Attic  culture  it  will  be  found  that  there 
was  in  Athens,  the  sphere  of  its  highest  development,  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  high  average  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment, 
with  a  singular  pureness  and  refinement  of  society,  attributable, 
as  is  shown  in  the  author's  eighth  chapter,  to  the  distance  of 
the  seaport  and  its  sailor  mob  from  the  city.  Its  intellectual 
population  enjoyed  art,  literature,  and  the  drama,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  had  no  stratum  of  society  so  brutalized 
as  to  need  “hells,”  or  “music-halls,”  or  “dancing-saloons.” 
But,  as  a  rule,  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  at  different  epochs 
of  Greek  history,  illustrated  by  its  literature,  there  was  a  greater 
or  less  gulf  between  the  prominent  leaders  of  society  and  the  more 
domestic  and  homely  middle  class  which  lived  in  quiet  and  kept 
itself  to  the  background.  To  this  distinction  may  be  referred  the 
phenomenon  of  a  very  wide  discrepancy  between  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  views  of  contemporary  society  in  Epic  time,  Hesiod 
giving  us  his  social  picture  of  what  the  poor  man  thought  and 
felt,  whilst  Homer,  with  an  eye  to  court  patronage,  shows  how, 
in  his  ideal,  “  kings  and  ladies  ought  to  have  lived  and  loved.” 

In  direct  contradiction  to  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others, 
our  author  declines  to  see  in  the  Homeric  age  an  ideal  deflected 
from  prehistoric  Greece,  and,  taking  the  age  of  chivalry  for  his 
touchstone,  argues  the  inferiority  of  the  Homeric  heroes  in  the 
four  components  of  medieval  knightly  honour.  We  can  but 
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glance  at  his  observations  on  one  of  these  points— namely,  courage 
—in  -which,  strange  to  say,  he  is  able  to  make  a  strong  case 
against  the  Homeric  chiefs  as  well  as  their  descendants.  “  No 
troubadour,”  he  remarks  in  a  note  at  p.  21,  “would  have  given 
utterance  to  the  sentiment,”  borrowed  from  Homeric  prece¬ 
dents,  “  that  in  panics  even  sons  of  the  pods  run  away?  With 
the  rarest  exceptions,  the  Homeric  courage  is  fitful,  French, 
and  evanescent,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Greeks  of  after  ages, 
except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  trained  up 
to  a  point  which  “  no  other  Greek  polity  would  recommend,  and  no 
other  Greek  citizens  adopt.”  Even  their  factitious  valour  was, 
as  is  well  remarked,  a  very  different  thing  from  the  spirit  of  the 
viking,  the  .baron,  and  the  yeoman.  When  we  pass  to  the  Lyric 
arre,  it  is  to  find  two  of  its  most  famous  hards  blazoning  their  own 
cowardice  in  the  field,  to  listen  to  the  lofty  strains  of  Pindar 
stooping  to  the  confession  that  “  only  the  inexperienced  like  war,” 
and  to  discover  that  even  the  martial  Tyrtoeus  has  to  inculcate 
heroism  by  the  sordid  argument  of  expediency,  and  to  degrade 
his  sonorous  elegiacs  to  the  task  of  persuading  the  Greek  intellect 
that  valour  pays : — 

Such  passages  [writes  Mr.  Mahaffy],  especially  the  confessions  of  the 
cowards  themselves,  strike  us  as  very  curious.  Of  course  they  tend  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  what  was  said  above  about  Homeric  valour,  but  I  hardly  think  that  they 
can  be  simply  explained  by  a  low  standard  of  courage,  for  all  through 
Greek  history  the  loss  of  a  shield  certainly  was  considered  a  disgrace.  We 
must,  in  addition,  keep  in  mind  the  intense  realism  with  which  these  men 
appear  to  have  led  a  reaction  against  the  smooth  ideal  courtliness  of  the 
rhapsodists.  They  caught  the  public  ear  by  a  new  and  welcome  sound— 
the  sound  of  plain  straightforward  reality.  Intense  it  was,  and  therefore 
brimful  of  passion,  and  of  the  beauty  and  interest  which  passion  lends  to 
every  product  of  human  art,  but  homely  too,  and  truthful,  not  shiiking 
poor  admissions  nor  disguising  vulgar  notions. 

If  we  look  at  modern  life,  it  will  he  seen  that  it  is  not  so  much  in 
the  feeling  itself,  which  secretly  acts  in  detrectandis periculis,  as  in 
the  expression  of  it,  that  the  Lyric  age  of  Greece  differs  from  our 
own :  and  it  ought  to  he  remembered  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former  that,  as  Mr.  Mahafty  does  not  omit  to  notice,  the  Greeks 
had  a  peculiar  national  sensitiveness,  both  mental  and  bodily,  as 
well  as  a  dreary  and  cheerless  prospect  of  a  hereafter  in  the  doletul 
meadow  of  Asphodel,  and  not  in  the  “  isles  of  the  Blest,”  unless 
they  were  Jove-descended. 

As  we  have  touched  upon  Mr.  Mahaffy s  sketch  of  the  Lyric  age, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  echo  his  expression  of  regret  that  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  our  Universities,  whether  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland, 
has  hitherto  made  no  definite  room  for  the  poetry  of  the  Greek 
lyrists ;  and  this,  although  in  many  points  it  is  more  instructive, 
outspoken,  and  realistic  than  any  Greek  poetry  before  or  after  it. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by  English  readers  from  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  Dean  Milman,  but  the  translator  has  yet  to  appear  who 
shall  lay  open  this  page  of  lyric  poetry  to  a  public  which  takes 
kindly  enough  to  the  epic  and  dramatic  minstrelsy  of  Greece. 
Much  of  its  interest  is  due  to  the  poets  of  free  States  such  as 
Solon  and  Theognis,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  hards  of  the  courts  of 
tyrants,  such  as  Pindar  and  Simonides ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rule  of  the  usurper  Pisistratus  was  a  greater  gain  to 
culture  than  the  reforms  and  legislation  of  Solon,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  settled  order  is  more  favourable  to  literature  than  a 
period  of  agitation  and  unrest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  Mr.  Mahaffy's  work  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  treatment  and  estimation  of  women. 
In  the  Homeric  age  they  held  a  position  in  society,  a  liberty, 
and  equality  of  rights  as  regards  daily  life,  from  which  the 
Attic  age  had  palpably  deposed  them.  Penelope  and  Nausicaa 
are  as  blameless  as  they  are  independent  of  the  seclusion  of  after¬ 
times.  Even  Helen  and  Clytemnestra  come  off  lightly  enough  in 
the  treatment  of  the  rhapsodists,  and  the  former  is  represented  as 
a  model  of  grace  and  refinement  in  the  home  to  which  we  find  her 
restored  in  the  Odyssey.  It  is  true  that  Hesiod’s  picture  of 
a  wife  in  his  “Works  and  Days”  is  brief  and  contemptuous 
enough.  She  seems  to  strike  him  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  one 
which  is  at  its  worst  if  she  claims  a  share  and  seat  at  her 
husband’s  meals.  Mr.  Mahaffy  regards  this  crotchet  of  Hesiod 
as  a  match  for  the  apophthegm  of  Pericles  or  Thucydides  that  “  that 
woman  is  best  who  is  least  spoken  of  among  men  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.”  But  the  two  pictures  may  be  accepted  as  con¬ 
temporary  and  compatible  if  we  take  Homer  as  regarding  the 
women  of  the  exclusive  caste,  and  Hesiod  as  having  in  his  eye  the 
Boeotian  poorer  and  weaker  class.  The  one  is  probably  a  fancy 
picture,  the  other  realistic.  When  the  scene  shifts  to  the  Lyric 
period,  it  reveals  woman  in  a  higher  estimation  and  status,  of  which 
the  touching  picture  of  Danae,  in  the  well-known  fragment  of 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  is  significant  as  respects  her  motherly  character, 
whilst  that  of  his  namesake  of  Amorgos — a  satire  on  the  faults  of 
various  types  of  womankind,  arranged  according  to  fancied  re¬ 
semblances  to  animals — reserves  high  and  warm  praise  for  the 
good  housewife,  whether  in  the  higher  or  middle  classes.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  plausible  conjecture  of  our  author  that  the  lower 
estimate  of  woman  in  the  social  and  private  life  of  the  Periclean 
epoch,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Lyric  and  ITerodotean  pictures, 
was  the  result  not  so  much  of  an  absorption  of  the  male  sex  in 
politics  and  warfare,  nor  yet  of  the  intellectual  prominence  of 
Aspasia  and  the  higher  sort  of  “  hetairse,”  as  of  the  influence 
of  the  example  of  ionic  Greece,  whither  young  Athens  went  for 
polish  and  finish,  as  young  England  once  went  to  the  French 
Court  and  capital : — 

There  is  nothing  [writes  Mr.  ‘Mahaffy]  so  infectious  among  imitators 
as  the  contempt  and  the  sneers  of  a  fashionable  man,  and  I  can  well  conceive 


the  young  Athenian  who  went  to  see  the  world  at  Miletus  and  Sardis 
coming  home  with  an  altered  view  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  women, 
and  thinking  that,  after  all,  the  harems  of  the  Asiatics  were  the  best 
arrangement  for  men,  inasmuch  as  it  left  them  full  liberty  to  follow  their  own 
pleasures,  without  hindrance  and  without  criticism  from  mothers,  and  wives, 
and  sisters. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow,  through  our  author’s  survey,  the 
various  treatment  of  female  characters  by  the  dramatists  ot  the 
great  Attic  epoch,  and  to  find  that,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected 
in  an  intimate  friend  of  Pericles,  the  ideal  of  the  domestic  iemale 
character  is  lower  in  Sophocles  than  in  /Eschylus ;  whilst  the 
seeminglv  set  purpose  of  Euripides  to  make  women  his  chief  study, 
and  to  exalt  their  patience,  fortitude,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice, 
of  which  examples  are  given  in  Electra,  Alcestis,  Macaria, 
Polyxena,  Iphigenia,  and  others,  suggests  to  him  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  this  poet  deemed  it  his  mission  to  maintain  against 
the  aristocrats,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  estimate  of  Ihucy- 
dides  and  the  scurrility  of  Aristophanes,  the  position  that  “  women 
were  no  ciphers  in  society,  but  able  to  do  and  sutler  great  things. 
Had  we  space,  we  should  like  to  quote  a  passage  on  this  topic  from 
the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  is  disposed 
to  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  over  his  “  Greek  Poets” 
(p.  273).  But  we  must  pass  on,  and  direct  attention  to  another 
of  his  arguments  in  the  seventh  chapter,  where,  true  to  his 
guiding  principle  that  throughout  the  different  epochs  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  life  of  the  exclusive 
caste  and  that  of  those  outside  it,  he  surmises  that  the  ^seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  wife,  after  the  Asiatic  fashion,  was  in  Plato’s  day 
and  that  of  the  comic  poets  limited  for  the  most  part  to  such 
“  swells  ”  and  roues  as  Alcibiades  and  Callias  and  their  set, 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  ordinary  city  folk  or  to  the  country 
households,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  his  (Econotnicus 
(259-63,  &c.),  the  wife’s  position  was  a  marked  advance  on  that 
of  the  wife  of  the  Periclean  epoch.  One  of  Xenophon’s  sine 
qua.  nons  in  his  ideal  wife  was  a  competent  knowledge  of 
cookery,  and  on  this  Mr.  Mahafty  observes,  with  a  serious¬ 
ness  which  is  almost  pathetic,  that  “  there  are  certainly  more 
respectable  houses  in  Ireland  disgraced  by  their  dinner-table  than 
in  any  other  way.”  Apropos  of  this  drawback  to  Irish  society, 
we  may  perhaps  hope  better  things  when  the  schools  of  cookery 
established  of  late  in  the  sister  kingdom  have  advanced  their 
pupils  beyond  the  stage  of  understanding  cleanliness  and  knowing 
how  to  “  rack  their  hair.” 

We  have  no  space  for  further  remarks  upon  the  author’s 
sketches  of  trades,  professions,  religious  views,  &c. ;  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  Mahafty  is  always  careful  to 
base  his  conclusions  on  copious  examples  and  inductions.  Very 
seldom  does  he  make  us  feel  that  we  are  in  an  atmosphere, 
after  all,  of  guesswork.  Some  such  feeling  does  indeed  once  or 
twice  come  over  us,  as  it  has  come  probably  over  himself, 
when  he  propounds  the  theory  (p.  198)1  that  the  attacks 
on  women  in  Aristophanes,  in  the  Lysistrata,  Ecclesiazusa, 
and  Thesmophoriazusce  are  a  remnant  of  some  old  religious 
custom,  at  feasts  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  rather  than  tokens  of  a 
desire  to  scourge  a  great  rampant  evil ;  and  when,  too,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  reason  why  Phidias  was  suspected  of  making  his 
house  and  studio  a  place  of  assignation  for  Pericles  and  his 
lady  friends,  and  the  explanation  of  his  presents  of  peacocks 
to  the  latter,  was  that  these  ladies  were  the  artist’s  models. 
In  the  third  chapter  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  averred 
that  Helen’s  adultery  is  never  regarded  with  reprobation  even  in 
her  own  mind,  when  we  remember  the  line, 

Sarjp  out  tpog  eoice  k vviCTnfio<;}  el  ttot  ttjv  ve. — II.  iii.  180. 

But  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the 
classical  library. 


LORD  SOUTHESK’S  SASKATCHEWAN.* 

IN  1 859-60  the  Earl  of  Southesk  made  an  excursion,  chiefly  for 
sporting  purposes,  through  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  the  Eastern  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
expedition  seems  to  have  been  successful  enough,  though  it  in¬ 
cluded  little  that  can  be  fairly  called  exploration  of  new  country  ; 
and  we  are  left  to  wonder  why  the  record  should  have  been  left  so 
long  in  obscurity.  Perhaps  the  taste  for  descriptions  of  such  t  ravelling 
was  not  quite  so  strong  fifteen  years  ago  as  it  is  now ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  information  was  then  fresher.  It  might  not  be  an 
unfair  guess  that  the  success  of  Captain  Butler’s  descriptions  of  the 
“  great  lone  land  ”  may  have  encouraged  Lord  Southesk  to  furbish 
up  his  old  journals  ;  and,  if  so,  we  have  another  cause  of  gratitude 
to  Captain  Butler,  for  his  predecessor’s  book  is  agreeable,  though 
not  very  exciting,  reading.  If  the  descriptions  ol  scenery  are  not 
equal  to  Captain  Butler’s,  we  receive  a  sufficiently  distinct  im¬ 
pression  of  a  region  which  deserves  the  attention  of  travellers. 
The  district  described  belongs  to  the  margin  between  civilized 
territory  and  absolute  wilderness.  There  are  still  Indians,  buffaloes, 
grisly  bears,  trappers,  and  voyageurs,  though  the  last  fifteen  years 
may  have  made  a  difference  in  their  numbers,  and  the  traveller  has 
the  chance  of  being  scalped,  eaten,  frozen  to  death,  or  killed  by  a 
fall  from  a  precipice.  We  should  guess  that  travelling  in  anything 
like  comfort  must  be  a  rather  expensive  process ;  for  Lord  Southesk 
had  to  engage  five  or  six  followers,  and  to  provide  them  with  a 


*  Saskatchewan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  the  Earl  of  Southesk. 
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-whole  herd  of  horses.  The  land,  in  short,  is  not  yet  prepared  for 
Mr.  Cook's  tourists ;  and  the  traveller  should  he  a  good  rider,  a 
good  shot,  and  have  a  tolerably  strong  constitution  before  he  faces 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  journey. 

Lord  Southesk  remarks  in  his  preface  that  there  are  three  ways 
of  dealing  with  a  traveller’s  journal.  One  is  to  tumble  it  out  upon 
the  world  with  all  its  imperfections  fresh  upon  it.  This  method, 
as  he  says,  is  impossible  when  the  original  journal  was  “  formless 
and  uneven  ” ;  and  we  shall  certainly  not  quarrel  with  him  for  not 
adopting  it.  Another  plan  is  to  form  the  whole  into  a  continuous 
story ;  and  the  third  is  to  preserve  the  journal  form,  but  to  “  amend 
and  amplify  its  diction.”  Lord  Southesk  objects  to  the  first  of 
these  two,  that  it  is  wanting  in  accuracy ;  and  to  the  second,  that 
it  is  apt  to  combine  the  faults  of  meagreness  and  inexactness.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  that  literary  excellence  and 
faithfulness  of  record  are  to  some  extent  incompatible  objects.  A 
man  who  would  write  a  really  interesting  book  should,  in  our  opinion, 
drop  the  journal  form  altogether.  We  can  never  read  a  diary 
without  a  painful  effort.  The  fidelity  of  details  does  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  want  of  general  effect.  A  man  who  writes  down 
what  strikes  him  at  the  moment  naturally  takes  for  granted  pre¬ 
cisely  those  general  features  of  the  country  which  his  readers  are 
most  anxious  to  understand.  It  is  like  passing  a  microscope  over 
a  picture  instead  of  looking  at  it  as  a  whole.  If  observations  are 
to  be  recorded  in  which  accuracy  is  important,  they  should  of 
course  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  notes  made  on  the  spot, 
and  in  such  cases  a  man  must  make  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
literary  effect  to  scientific  accuracy.  By  bringing  such  statements 
together  in  an  appendix,  or  consigning  them  to  footnotes,  they 
may  be  kept  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  satisfy  the  prosaic  mind  of 
the  steady  geographer  without  troubling  the  reader  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  Lord  Southesk  has,  however,  struck  out  a  kind  of  fourth 
method,  which  is  not  without  its  value.  He  -gives  us  fragments 
of  his  original  journals  and  letters,  but  connects  them  by  passages 
in  which  he  acts  as  chorus  to  himself,  and  takes  pains  distinctly  to 
mark  the  source  of  each  paragraph.  On  the  whole,  we  would 
rather  have  got  rid  of  the  journal  altogether;  but  we  respect  the 
desire  for  accuracy  which  has  induced  him  to  retain  so  much  of 
it ;  and  we  must  admit  that  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  journey  and  the  narrative  makes  it  more  desirable  than 
usual  to  give  us  the  original  documents. 

Lord  Southesk,  as  we  have  said,  visited  some  remote  valleys, 
where  he  thinks  it  probable  that  no  other  European  has  wandered. 
They  are  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchewan, 
and,  to  judge  from  his  descriptions,  should  some  day  become  as 
popular  in  America  as  are  the  Alpine  valleys  in  Europe.  But  it  is 
curious  to  remark  how  greatly  the  charm  of  mountain  scenery  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  presence  of  civilization.  The  most  savage  scenery 
of  the  Alps  is  pleasant  to  tourists ;  but  then  the  tourists  are  aware 
that  there  is  always  a  good  inn  round  the  corner.  Rocks  and 
snow  are  sublime  when  they  look  down  upon  diligence  roads  and 
populous  villages  ;  but  in  the  real  undiluted  desert  their  savagery 
is  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  agreeable.  When  Lord  Southesk 
finally  leaves  the  mountains  he  remarks  that 

Feelings  of  relief  at  throwing  off  a  leaden  bondage,  of  warmth  and  bright¬ 
ness,  of  life,  and  joy,  and  freedom,  were  swelling  in  every  heart.  There  is 
something  appalling  in  the  gloom  of  the  deep  mountain  valleys  which  had 
so  long  been  our  home,  confined  within  barriers  of  unmitigated  rock — a 
gloom  most  horrible  when  storms  and  mists  prevail,  and  not  altogether 
absent  when  the  sun  is  pouring  down  wide  floods  of  cheerfulness. 

Lord  Southesk  is  a  man  of  poetical  taste,  who  carries  a  Shakspeare 
with  him  in  his  pocket,  reads  Macbeth  when  he  is  waiting  for  a 
grisly  bear,  and  makes  notes  upon  Hamlet  whilst  sitting  by  the 
camp  fire  at  night.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  this 
sense  of  “  the  mountain  gloom,”  upon  which  Mr.  Ruskin  dilates, 
is  due  to  any  deficiency  of  taste.  Here  and  there  he  remarks  the 
beauty  of  some  rocky  peak  or  the  grandeur  of  a  distant  view,  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  prevailing  impression  is  too  melancholy  to  be 
agreeable.  The  difference  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  seems  to  be  the  difference  between  seeing  Hamlet  on  the 
stage  and  seeing  a  gentleman  murder  his  uncle  in  real  life.  The 
enthusiasm  of  sport  is  the  only  thing  whicli  keeps  up  a  man’s 
spirit  in  those  regions,  and  even  sport  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
serious  warfare.  Lord  Southesk  was  lucky  enough  to  shoot  a 

Srisly  bear  in  the  plains,  but  in  the  savage  mountains,  though 
e  saw  their  traces  everywhere,  he  never  had  the  luck — 
good  or  bad — to  meet  one.  In  fact,  he  intimates  that  his  guides 
were  too  prudent  to  bring  about  an  encounter.  The  grisly  bear 
is  an  awkward  animal  to  meet  alone  on  a  hill  side,  where, 
as  Lord  Southesk  observes,  there  is  no  help  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents  ;  though,  as  an  “  accident  ”  generally  means  that  your  skull 
has  been  cracked  like  an  egg-shell,  we  do  not  know  that  any  help 
would  be  of  much  use.  But  besides  the  grisly  bear,  there  is  a  still 
more  spiteful  adversary,  which  is  either  the  puma  or  some  close 
relative.  The  peculiarity  of  this  brute  is  that  it  will  follow  a  party 
for  days,  keeping  just  out  of  sight  till  it  finds  one  of  them  sleeping 
at  a  little  distance  from  his  companions,  when  he  is  waked  by  its 
fangs  in  his  throat.  There  are  more  harmless  creatures  in  the 
mountains,  as  it  is  obvious  that  pumas  and  bears  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Two  varieties  of  wild  sheep  correspond  to  the 
bouquetins  and  chamois  of  the  Alps.  The  chase  of  these  animals 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reward  of  Lord  Southesk’s  journey, 
and  from  his  account  it  appears  to  be  to  the  full  as  dangerous 
as  the  same  amusement  in  the  most  precipitous  parts  of 
the  Alps.  At  one  moment  he  describes  his  difficulties  in 
climbing  some  precipice  at  night-fall  in  pursuit  of  wild 


sheep — an  enterprise  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  would 
have  been  condemned  as  rash  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Alpine  Club;  and  at  another  he  finds  himself  in  the  ardour 
of  pursuit  landed  upon  a  treacherous  bed  of  pebbles,  which  gives 
way  under  his  feet  at  every  step,  and  is  nearly  carrying  him  in  a 
stone  avalanche  over  a  precipice  of  indefinite  height.  When  he 
succeeds  in  shooting  a  goat  the  animal  generally  tumbles  over  a 
cliff  and  breaks  its  horns  in  the  fall.  However,  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  getting  one  pair  of  horns  measuring  38^  inches  in 
length,  which  seems  to  be  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  average. 
An  enthusiastic  sportsman  may  possibly  say  that  such  a  triumph 
should  repay  the  labour  of  a  journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  the  disappointment  of  not  having  a  duel  with  a  grisly  bear. 
Lord  Southesk  doubtless  shares  the  enthusiasm,  though  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  add  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  variety  of  sportsmen.  He  protests  against  the  useless 
massacre  even  of  mountain  sheep,  and  though  he  feels  the 
temptation  of  slaying  a  buffalo  or  two  for  an  unusually  fine  head, 
he  refrains  from  killing  more  harmless  cows  than  are  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  meat.  Indeed  there  is  a  pleasant  trace  of  humane 
feeling  in  regard  to  all  the  animals  which  administer  to  his 
pleasure.  He  becomes  positively  sentimental  over  several  of  his 
horses,  and  makes  friends  of  the  dogs  who  are  so  cruelly 
treated  by  their  drivers,  from  the  ferocious  animal  which  is  more 
than  three  parts  wolf  to  the  grotesque  monster  Whisky,  which 
takes  the  broadly  farcical  parts  in  the  little  drama  of  camp  life. 
We  should  like  to  have  heard  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  said 
Whisky,  an  animal  preposterously  fat,  and  actuated  hy  a  mis¬ 
guided  ambition  which  makes  him  always  attack  the  most  difficult 
climbs,  though  he  squeaks  with  terror  when  he  comes  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  places.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  canine  Mr. 
Briggs ;  and  we  hope  that  he  did  not  end  by  furnishing  a  meal  to 
some  hungry  bear  or  wolf. 

Lord  Southesk  met  a  good  many  Indians,  and  was  lucky  enough 
just  to  avoid  being  mixed  up  in  an  Indian  war.  Though  he  tries 
to  give  them  credit  for  various  good  qualities,  we  cannot  say  that 
his  account  is  calculated  to  increase  our  regret  for  their  approach¬ 
ing  extinction.  They  seem  to  be  a  race  degraded  beyond  all  hope 
of  renovation  ;  and  though  we  must  regret  the  wickedness  which 
has  caused  their  decay,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  mischief  has 
been  effectually  done.  Upon  these  matters,  however,  there  are  other 
and  later  authorities.  If  Lord  Southesk  does  not  add  much  to  our 
knowledge,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  lively  picture  of  a  curious 
region.  In  case  this  inducement  to  read  his  book  should  not  be 
sufficient,  he  has  added  a  rather  incongruous  appendix  containing 
the  meditations  upon  Shakspeare  which  occurred  to  him  during 
his  journey.  The  remarks  upon  Hamlet  approach  the  dimensions 
of  an  essay.  We  cannot  discuss  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions 
here  ;  but  if  any  Shakspearian  scholar  should  search  in  so  unlikely 
a  place  for  a  bit  of  literary  criticism,  he  will  be  repaid  for  his 
trouble.  His  remarks  have  the  merit — always  a  great  one — of 
being  the  fruit  of  independent  meditation,  and,  if  they  cannot 
add  much  to  so  well-worn  a  subject,  they  are  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves. 


OUT  OF  THE  WORLD* 

MISS  IIEALY  has  certainly  considerable  powers  as  a  novelist 
— that  is  to  say,  as  novelists  go — and  has  written  a  story 
which  is  above  the  average  of  the  tales  that  pour  forth  in  a  never- 
ending  flow  from  the  press.  Yet  we  read  it  with  but  languid 
interest ;  we  laid  it  down  with  indifference,  took  it  up  again  with¬ 
out  any  eagerness,  and  brought  it  to  a  close  with  no  small  satis¬ 
faction.  The  catastrophe  was  meant  to  be  striking  and  affecting. 
We  were  neither  struck  nor  affected,  but  were  comfortably 
indifferent  to  the  deaths  which  in  rapid  succession  befall  not 
a  few  of  the  chief  characters.  The  hero  and  the  heroine,  to 
be  sure,  live  through  the  last  chapters,  and  get  married.  It 
would  have  made  but  little  difference  to  us  if  they  had  been  killed 
off  with  the  rest.  We  had,  we  must  own,  a  kind  of  liking  for  both 
of  them — the  heroine  indeed  is  often  very  attractive ;  nevertheless, 
the  whole  story  as  it  went  on  began  to  seem  so  unreal  and  so  un¬ 
lifelike  that  we  felt  we  were  looking  at  nothing  but  so  many 
puppets  which  somewhat  dexterously  were  being  moved  up  and 
down.  Then,  too,  the  story  is  spun  out,  as  stories  nowaday  s  are 
spun  out,  by  the  minutest  descriptions  of  persons  and  places. 
Of  all  the  wearisome  writing  of  the  present  age — and  how  much 
there  is  that  is  wearisome  only  the  unhappy  reviewer  knows — 
there  is  no  part  that  is  more  wearisome  than  the  word-painting, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  so  much  the  fashion.  As  each  character 
is  introduced  the  reader  gets  an  elaborate  description  of  his 
person  and  his  dress;  and  if  the  room  in  which  he  is  first 
seen  is  his  own,  the  furniture  is  as  carefully  described  as  if  it  were 
all  to  be  sold  by  auction  next  week.  No  doubt  a  hero’s  character 
would  be  better  understood  by  us  if  we  could  always  remember 
the  cut  of  his  coat  and  the  colour  of  his  hair ;  while  we  get  no 
small  insight  into  the  catastrophe  that  is  impending  when  we 
compare  the  peculiar  and  indescribable  shade  of  sadness,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  is  at  times  to  be  seen  on  the  heroine’s  brow,  with  the 
dark  and  old-fashioned  furniture  of  the  gloomy  grange  in  which 
she  lives.  But  your  steady  novel-reader  has  this  difficulty, 
that  he  gets  the  descriptions  of  the  story  which  he  is  reading  and  of 
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the  stories  which  he  has  read  all  so  jumbled  up  in  his  head 
that  he  cannot  for  his  life  remember  which  heroine  it  is  whose 
hair  shimmers,  and  which  it  is  that  has  a  rippling  laugh ;  who  it 
is  that  dresses  in  white  satin,  and  who  it  is  that  dresses  in 
white  linen.  Then,  too,  scenery  has  to  be  described  at  a 
length  which  would  have  astonished  our  forefathers,  _  unless, 
before  astonishment  came  fully  upon  them,  the  description  put 
them  first  to  sleep.  In  one  part  of  the  story  before  us  Miss  Healy 
somewhat  coolly  ends  a  very  long  stretch,  if  we  may  venture  to 
use  the  term,  of  this  kind  of  word-painting  by  saying,  “  If  this 
description  seems  somewhat  too  minute,  the  answer  must  be  that 
it  is  made  so  intentionally.”  The  fact  is  that  the  precipice  in 
the  Pyrenees  which  is  thus  described  has  to  serve  two  very  different 
purposes  for  the  two  heroines.  In  the  first  volume  the  happy 
heroine  sits  down  by  it  in  a  reverie,  but  as  she  was  one  who, 
though  “  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  outward  beauty,  did  not 
analyse  her  sensations,  did  not  seek  to  discover  the  analogies  of 
the  world  of  nature  with  the  world  of  thought,”  a  somewhat  brief 
description  might  have  sufficed.  In  the  third  volume  the  unhappy 
heroine — for  so  she  turns  out — has  to  get  killed  by  tumbling  down 
it ;  but  as  to  her  “  mountain  torrents,  high  shelving  rocks,  tinged 
with  golden  sunlight,  were  things  too  common  to  be  noticed,”  so 
it  might  have  sufficed  if  the  height  of  the  precipice  had  been  given 
in  feet  and  inches.  By  keeping  before  the  mind,  the  two  purposes 
which  the  precipice  was  to  fulfil,  and  by  making  a  single  descrip¬ 
tion  which  would  show  its  suitableness  for  either  one  or  the  other, 
much  time  and  labour  was  no  doubt  saved.  It  afforded  the  author 
mortover  a  chance  of  a  piece  of  fine  writing  after  the  fashion 
of  the  prophetic  spiritual  school  which  is  at  present  so  much  in 
fashion: — 

As  Aimee  sat  there,  enjoying  the  sweet,  air,  revelling  in  the  glorious  sun¬ 
shine  which  bathed  each  jutting  rock  and  gave  depth  to  the  shade  ot  each 
crevice,  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  sounds  but  those  of  joy,  no  feelings  but 
those  of  love,  could  harmonize  with  this  perfect  scene.  Did  no  instinctive 
thrill  come  over  her  as  warning  of  what  might  be  ?  Did  no  spirit  bring  to 
her  attentive  ear  any  prophetic  vibration  of  a  piercing  scream  mingling 
with  the  soft  air,  and  tilling  it  as  with  the  breath  of  crime  ? 

What  a  pity  this  kind  of  writing  was  unknown  in  the  days  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  !  “  Did  no  instinctive  thrill,”  we  might  then  have 

read,  “  come  over  the  fisherman  who  caught  the  fish,  or  tire  fish¬ 
monger  who  sold  the  fish  with  a  bone  of  which  the  little  hunch¬ 
back  was  to  be  choked,  as  warning  of  what  might  be  ?  _  Did  no 
spirit  bring  to  their  attentive  ears  any  prophetic  vibration  of  a 
piercing  scream  mingling  with  the  soft  air  as  the  tailor,  the  J ewish 
doctor,  and  the  Christian  merchant  were  being  tied  up  by  the 
hangman?”  It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  should  be  such  a 
tolerance  of  nonsense  that  a  writer  who  can  boast  of  Miss  Healy ’s 
ability  should  venture  to  put  into  print  such  stuff  as  that  which 
we  have  just  quoted.  By  nature  she  was  evidently  meant  to  write 
sense.  She  has,  we  suppose,  read  so  much  of  this  new-fashioned 
nonsense  that  she  often  does  not  know,  or  at  all  events  does  not 
care  to  know,  whether  what  she  writes  has  any  meaning.  We 
read  of  a  storm  at  the  beginning  of  which  “  the  clouds  seem  to 
writhe  with  laughter,”  while  at  the  end  “  the  trees  were  writhing 
in  agony.”  We  have  “an  atmosphere  of  stiffness  and  dignity 
which  grated  on  her  nerves.”  As  for  “  the  queenship  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  human  life,”  “  supreme  contempt,”  “a  supreme  moment,” 
“  rippling  laughter,”  “  crispness  of  the  air,”  “  sheen  of  water,”  and 
“  shimmer  of  jewels,”  we  as  much  look  for  them  as  for  a  murder 
and  adultery  in  a  three-volume  novel.  We  were  puzzled,  however, 
to  know  what  kind  of  thing  is  meant  by  “an  indentiture  in 
the  mountain  side.” 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  not  very  easy  to  describe,  for  in  it  are 
told  the  fortunes  of  three  heroines,  though  only  one  hero.  Ainfee 
de  Marsac  refuses  to  fall  in  love  with  Paul  de  Varenue,  the  hero, 
because  her  dignity  is  hurt ;  does  fall  in  love  with  him  because 
she  cannot  help  it ;  falls,  or  thinks  she  falls,  out  of  love  with  him 
because  she  is  jealous ;  falls  in  love  again  with  him  because  he 
saves  her  from  death ;  and  in  the  end  marries  him.  Jeanne  de 
Varenne,  the  second  heroine,  and  the  most  unnatural  character  in 
the  story,  is  the  daughter  of  an  old  Legitimist  Marquis,  as  poor  as 
he  is  proud,  and  devoted  to  Henri  V.  She  is  not  to  marry,  as  her 
father  cannot  afford  the  indispensable  dowry.  In  the  ruined  part 
of  the  house  in  which  they  live  she  discovers  a  secret  staircase,  and 
in  the  room  to  which  it  leads  some  old  manuscripts.  She  finds  out 
that  she  has  a  marvellous  gift  for  acting,  and,  hidden  away  in  the 
top  story,  is  ever  performing  before  an  imaginary  audience.  She 
has  one  day  at  a  grand  party  her  scene  of  triumph,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  Becky  Sharp  had  hers  in  Vanity  Fair.  Indeed 
the  resemblance  would  have  been  very  great  indeed  if,  after  the 
acting  was  over,  she  had  not  slipped  away  to  nurse  the  children 
in  her  father’s  village  upon  whom  had  come  a  sudden  attack  of 
diphtheria.  She  had  always  wished  to  have  lived  in  the  days 
when  mirtyrdom  was  more  easily  attainable  than  at  present, 
and  we  thought  that  this  new  disease  was  brought  in  to 
gratify,  as  far  as  was  possible,  her  desire  to  be  a  sacrifice.  She  es¬ 
capes  it,  however,  only  to  die  in  the  grand  tableau  which  closes 
the  story.  The  third  heroine  is  a  wild  gipsy  girl  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  stolen  away  from  some  noble  family,  but  who, 
when  the  story  opens,  is  the  servant  to  the  village  innkeeper.  She 
is  scarcely  a  more  natural  character  than  Jeanne.  She  was  to 
marry  Jean,  the  innkeeper’s  son,  but  she  fell  in  love  with  Albert 
de  Varenne  Paul’s  younger  brother,  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  marrying  another  woman  for  her  money.  She  finds  out  that 
Albert  is  faithless  to  her  at  the  very  moment  when  Jean  finds  out 
that  she  is  faithless  to  him,  and  while  she  sets  off  in  her  despair 


to  the  mountains  to  join  the  gipsies  once  more,  he  goes  after  her 
“stealthily,  following  her  trail  like  any  Red  Indian  savage  bent 
on  revenge — his  gun  ready  loaded  in  his  hand.  Prom  a  very 
ignorant  gipsy  girl  she,  as  if  by  some  transformation  scene,  at  once 
passes  into  the  female  in  despair  of  the  modern  novel  with  whom 
we  are  all  so  familiar.  Albert's  seal,  with  his  crest  of  a  dragon 
engraved  on  it,  was  shown  her  by  his  valet,  who  wanted  to 
persuade  her  to  meet  his  master  in  Paris.  “  She  lo'oked  at  it  and 
shuddered ;  the  ‘  great  snake,’  with  its  red  eyes,  seemed  to  glare 
at  her,  that  snake'that  she  had  warmed  in  her  bosom.”  As  she 
went  away  to  the  mountains 

The  village  street  was  almost  deserted  ;  the  church  bell  was  tolling,  and 
all  the  women  of  the  place,  and  not  a  few  ol  the  men,  were,  assembled, 
praying  with  their  priest  tor  the  cessation  of  the  disease  whicli  had  at¬ 
tacked0  the  \illage.  Mila  stood  some  moments  listening  to  the  hell  ;  it 
never  had  seemed  to  her  so  luiman-voiced  a  thing  before  ;  to  her  excited 
fancy  it  seemed  to  have  in  it  all  the  compassion  and  tenderness  which  she 
could  now  scarcely  expect  from  men  ;  she  wanted  to  go  and  join  in  the- 
prayers,  but  she  dared  not ;  she  fancied  that  the  neighbours  would  point 
at  her,  and  repeat  the  dreadful  things  her  hard  mistress  had  said  to  her  as 
she  drove  her  from  the  door. 

The  sudden  change  that  had  come  over  her,  altering  her  whole 
nature,  is  justified,  we  suppose,  by  the  fact  that  she  was  to  be 
killed  that  same  day.  The  justification  will  no  doubt  be  accepted 
by  the  sentimental  reader.  Jean  believes  that  it  is  Paul  and  not 
Albert  who  has  wronged  him,  and  resolves  on  a  tremendous 
revenge.  He  is  engaged  in  repairing  the  roof  of  the  Marquis's 
housed  and  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  smear  all  the  wood¬ 
work  very  thoroughly  with  petroleum.  He  sets  fire  to  it  one  night, 
but  happily  Paul  that  same  evening  had  found  the  air  oppressively 
hot— it  was  before  the  fire  was  lighted— and  his  mind  was  restless. 
He  had  therefore  gone  out,  and  “  was  between  waking  and  sleeping, 
sitting  on  a  fallen  tree,  wffien  he  became  conscious  that  the  darkness 
was  broken  in  upon — could  it  be  daylight  already  ?  ”  Jeanne  saves 
the  Marquis's  grandchild,  but  dies  of  heart  disease.  The  Marquis 
gets  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  Paul  has  his  hair  burned  and  his  hands 
scorched.  The  wicked  Albert  sees  the  castle  blazing  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  he  is  driving  up  with  his  bride,  and  learns  that  “  all  his 
calculations  had  proved  to  be  false — all  his  well-built  plans  were 
swept  away,  as  a  cobweb  is  swept  irom  the  ceiling.” 

The  absurdities  of  this  storv  are  great,  and  many  of  the 
characters  are  very  unnatural,  there  is  nevertheless  at  times  a 
certain  liveliness  in  the  descriptions  which  helps  on  the  story  not 
a  little,  while,  so  long  as  the  author  keeps  out  ol  sentiment  and 
tragedy,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  people  she 
describes.  If  in  her  next  novel  she  were  to  draw  on  her  observa¬ 
tion  a  good  deal  more  and  on  her  imagination  a  good  deal  less,  the 
result  would  be  far  more  satisfactory.  She  can  observe  daily  life. 
She  cannot  imagine,  with  any  approach  to  correctness,  what  we 
might  perhaps  describe,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  slang  of  poli¬ 
tical  talk,  as  blazing  heroes  and  heroines. 


THOMSON’S  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA,  INDO-CHINA, 

AND  CHINA.* 

CHINA  is  a  country  about  which  much  still  remains  to  be 
written.  At  the  present  time  foreigners  do  but  touch  the  hem 
of  the  Empire.  The  interior  is  practically  a  sealed  book  to  us,  and 
with  it  the  most  cherished  feelings,  superstitions,  beliefs,  and 
habits  of  thought  which  go  to  make  up  that  strange  complication, 
the  Chinese  character.  It  has  been  said  that  into  whatever  part 
of  the  world  Englishmen  wander  they  always  make  a  little  Eng¬ 
land  for  themselves.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  old  insular  prejudice  against  foreigners  which  used  to  be  so 
common,  and  traces  of  which  still  linger  among  us  ;  but  it  is  also 
to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  Englishmen  find  in  learning  foreign 
languages,  and  to  the  disinclination  they  feel  to  speak  any  other 
tongue  than  their  own.  In  China  all  these  causes  have  had  their 
weight  in  placing  a  gulf  between  the  native  and  foreign  residents 
at  the  open  ports.  The  native  scholars,  believing  that  in  their 
literature  lies  hidden  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  look  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  master-key  to  it ;  and  the 
foreigners,  alarmed  at  the  strange  hieroglyphics  which  pass  current 
as  words,  and  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  acquisition  of  even 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  language,  give  up  all  attempts  to 
learn  it.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  two  nationalities  are  kept 
apart,  and  know  no  more  of  one  another,  except  through  such  un¬ 
trustworthy  channels  as  compradores  and  domestics,  than  if  they 
were  separated  by  thousands  of  miles.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  scarcely  a  single  English  -merchant  in  China  knows  anything 
of  the  language,  and  consequently  of  the  people.  That  such  should 
be  the  case  does  not  speak  much  for  either  the  intelligence  or  the 
industry  of  our  mercantile  communities.  It  seems  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  men  should  he  content  to  live  in  a  country  year  after 
year  without  making  any  attempt  to  understand  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  One  result  of  this  is  that  their  lives 
are  spent  entirely  within  the  foreign  settlements,  or,  if  they  wander 
beyond  these  limits,  they  travel  surrounded  by  English-speaking- 
servants,  who  act  as  butters  between  themselves  and  the  natives. 
There  are  very  few  foreigners  therefore  who  are  in  a  position  to- 
contribute  more  than  superficial  information  on  China.  Sir  J ohn 
Davis’s  work,  published  twenty  years  ago,  is  still  the  standard  book  on 

*  The  Straits  of  Malacca ,  Inch- China,  and  China;  or.  Ten  Years 
Travels,  Adventures ,  and  Residence  Abroad.  .By  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 
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the  subject,  and  that,  with  Doolittle’s  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Williamson’s  Travels  in  North  China,  are  almost  the  only  works 
which  show  any  special  lmowledge  of  the  Flowery  Land  and  its  in¬ 
habitants.  But,  with  such  a  very  wide  subject,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  by  those  who  view  only  things  on  the  surface,  and  we  should 
have  lost  much  had  the  writings  of  Wingrove  Cook,  Rennie,  Lock¬ 
hart,  Blakiston,  and  others  never  seen  the  light.  From  this  cate¬ 
gory  we  would  by  no  means  exclude  Mr.  Thomson’s  Illustrations  of 
China  and  its  People,  which  is  a  truly  magnificent  work,  and  which 
contains  much  interesting  and  curious  matter.  But  the  well  of 
information  on  the  subject  at  Mr.  Thomson’s  command  is  one 
which  soon  runs  dry,  and,  though  amply  sufficient  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  single  work,  displays  its  poverty  when  it  is  called  upon 
a  second  time.  In  the  part  of  the  volume  before  us  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  China  Mr.  Thomson  gives  us  a  rechauffe  of  the  contents 
of  his  “  Illustrations,”  and  as  he  has  not  added  much  of  interest, 
this  reproduction  of  his  materials  is  little  short  of  labour  thrown 
away.  He  goes  over  exactly  the  same  ground  and  relates  most  of 
the  incidents  with  which  the  readers  of  his  former  volume  are 
familiar,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  are  considerably  en¬ 
larged  upon,  and  not  always  to  their  advantage.  With  these 
remarks,  noting  that  the  illustrations  are  all  good,  we  shall  leave 
the  latter  part  of  his  present  work,  and  shall  turn  backwards  to  his 
account  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Indo-China. 

But  though  we  thus  dispose  of  China,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
rid  of  Chinamen.  What  particularly  struck  Mr.  Thomson,  as 
indeed  it  must  strike  everybody,  on  his  first  arrival  at  the 
Straits  Settlements  was  the  superior  social  position  held  by  the 
Chinese  emigrants  over  that  enjoyed  by  the  natives.  Chinamen 
are  essentially  business-like,  and  when  engaged  to  their  own  profit 
are  eminently  industrious.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  when  they 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the  indolent  Malays,  they 
have  easily  succeeded  in  passing  them  in  the  race  for  wealth.  At 
Penang  and  Singapore  all  the  better  class  of  shops  which  do  not 
belong  to  Europeans  are  kept  by  Chinamen,  while  the  natives, 
being  devoid  of  trading  capabilities  and  of  power  of  steady  applica¬ 
tion,  are  content  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them.  But  above  and  beyond  the  qualities  mentioned, 
Chinamen  possess  in  their  system  of  organized  co-operation  a 
power  which  has  stood  them  in  good  stead  against  every  species  of 
opposition.  In  their  own  country  it  has  on  many  occasions 
thwarted  and  overcome  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  tyrannical  officials ;  in  California  it  has  enabled  them 
successfully  to  resist  the  cowardly  and  illiberal  opposition  of 
the  American  “  working-man  ” ;  and  in  Australia,  as  also  in 
the  Straits  Settlements,  it  has  secured  for  them  a  position 
which  without  it  they  could  never  have  attained.  But,  like  our 
own  Trade-Unions,  the  Chinese  Guilds,  though  theoretically 
good  in  principle,  are  yet  liable  to  degenerate  into  Societies 
fruitful  of  injustice  to  the  individual  and  of  danger  to  the  State. 
The  leading  members  of  each  Guild  form  themselves  into 
a  secret  tribunal,  and  before  them  are  tried  all  members 
charged  with  breaking  the  regulations  of  the  Society.  The  power 
which  they  thus  wield  over  their  countrymen  is  unbounded,  and  we 
who  have  experienced  at  home  the  lengths  to  which  similar 
secret  irresponsible  authorities  will  sometimes  go  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  extreme  acts  of  which  Chinamen,  who  respect  no  law 
but  their  own,  and  who  look  on  oaths  as  binding  only  among 
themselves,  are  capable.  The  following  rule  in  force  among  the 
Guilds  at  Singapore,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  protection  that  these  Societies  afford  to  criminals : — 
“  If  a  brother  commits  murder  or  robbery,  you  shall  not  inform 
against  him,  but  you  shall  not  assist  him  to  escape,  nor  prevent 
the  officers  of  justice  from  arresting  him.”  But  these  Societies 
are  certainly  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Many  of  their  rules'  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  of  the  wealthier  members 
is  spared  in  helping  their  poorer  brethren  in  seasons  of  distress. 
An  honest  tradesman  can  always  look  to  his  Guild  for  help  when 
in  difficulties,  and  loans  are  freely  advanced  to  members  desirous  of 
starting  in  life.  The  result  is  that  wherever  Chinamen  are  to  be 
met  with  in  any  numbers,  they  are  always  thriving  and  pros¬ 
perous.  And  though  a  Javanese  native  historian  gives  it  as  the 
result  of  his  experience  of  them  that  “  their  hearts  swell  as  they 
grow  richer,  and  quarrels  ensue,”  their  conduct  at  Penang  and 
Singapore  has  certainly  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  charge. 
Nowhere  are  they  so  prosperous,  and  nowhere  are  they  so  contented. 
Speaking  of  the  monopoly  of  trade  which  they  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  at  Penang,  Mr.  Thomson  says: — 

Should  you,  my  reader,  ever  settle  at  Penang  you  will  there  be  introduced 
to  a  Chinese  contractor,  who  will  sign  a  document  to  do  anything.  ...  He 
will  build  you  a  house  after  any  design  you  choose,  and  within  so  many 
days,  subject  to  a  fine  should  he  exceed  the  stipulated  time.  He  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  a  minute  specification,  in  which  everything,  to  the  last  nail, 
will  be  included.  He  has  a  brother  who  will  contract  to  make  every  article 
of  furniture  you  require,  either  from  drawings  or  from  models.  He  has 
another  brother  who  will  fit  you  and  your  good  lady  with  all  sorts  of  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  a  third  relative  who  will  find  servants,  and  contract  to  supply 
you  with  all  the  native  and  European  delicacies  in  the  market,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  his  monthly  bills  are  regularly  honoured. 

Of  Siam  Mr.  Thomson  has  not  much  of  importance  to  say.  He 
bad  an  audience  with  the  King,  who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
bis  father,  shows  a  taste  for  European  languages,  but  with  these 
bis  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  anything  European  appears  to 
cease.  The  Government  is  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  less  advanced 
Oriental  Empires,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  shown  some  in¬ 
genuity.  in  acquiring  all  the  vices  of  their  neighbours.  Like  the 


Chinese  they  are  inveterate  gamblers  and  opium-smokers,  and  from 
the  Malays  they  have  imbibed  a  love  of  indolence  and  of  cock- 
fighting.  Poverty  and  degradation  are  their  leading  character¬ 
istics,  and  dirt  and  squalor  their  usual  surroundings.  It  seems 
strange  to  read  of  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  King,  built  after  the 
similitude  of  Windsor  Castle,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  miserable 
hovels  of  the  people,  and  within  bowshot  of  sights  and  odours  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  filthy  city  in  the  East. 
Among  other  places  Mr.  Thomson  visited  Ma  Klong,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Siamese  Twins,  of  whose  existence,  though  the  natives 
professed  to  be  ignorant,  Nature  seems  to  have  proved  herself  less 
unmindful ;  for,  as  if  to  make  the  balance  true  for  having  invented 
a  single  being  with  four  legs,  she  has  now  produced  on  the  same 
spot  a  pig  with  only  two. 

From  Siam  Mr.  Thomson  passed  on  to  Cambodia,  and  made  his 
way,  not  without  some  difficulty,  to  the  ancient  ruins  of  the 
capital,  Inthapatapuri.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Naklon  Wat,  “  the  city  of  monasteries,”  which  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  a  palace,  but  which  was  converted  into  a 
temple  on  the  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  Buddhaghosa,  whose 
successor,  Buddhidharma,  carried  a  knowledge  of  the  Buddhist  faith 
into  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  this  structure 
“  is  carried  upwards  from  its  base  in  three  quadrangular  tiers,  with 
a  large  central  tower  above  all,  having  an  elevation  of  1 80  feet 
.  .  .  .  four  lower  or  inferior  towers  rise  around  it,  and  the 
whole  structure  is  probably  meant  to  symbolize  Mount  Meru,  or 
the  centre  of  the  Buddhist  Universe.”  On  the  walls  of  the 
galleries  surrounding  the  temples  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
battle-scenes  taken  from  the  epic  poems,  Ramayana  and  Maha- 
bharata,  the  various  incidents  of  which,  such  as  the  triumph  of 
Rama  over  the  demon  Ravana,  and  the  recovery  of  his  wile  Sita, 
are  depicted  with  great  spirit.  The  entire  building  conveys  an 
elevated  idea  of  the  civilization  which  in  past  ages  existed  in 
Cambodia,  and  of  the  height  from  which  the  people  claiming  the 
builders  of  Naklon  Wat  as  their  ancestors  have  fallen ;  and  if, 
as  Mr.  Thomson  asserts,  ruins  of  buildings  of  a  similar  kind  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Siam,  Laos,  and  Annam,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  was  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  Empire 
over  which  the  ancient  Cambodian  dynasty  reigned  and  the  modern 
Cambodia  as  between  its  subjects  and  their  representatives  of  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  is  a  bulky  volume,  and  though  it  contains  a  good 
deal  that  is  of  interest,  there  is  yet  a  considerable  amount  of 
padding  which  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with.  His  repe¬ 
tition  of  hackneyed  tales,  with  which  every  one  who  has  been  a 
passenger  on  board  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  steamer 
must  be  perfectly  familiar,  is  unnecessary  and  irritating,  and  his 
style  partakes  too  much  of  the  nature  of  what  the  Chinese  call 
“  ploughing  with  the  pen  ”  to  be  attractive. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THERE  are  few  more  interesting  topics  than  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  that  vast  Saracen  empire  which,  created 
by  shepherds  and  plunderers  whose  name  had  scarcely  before  been 
pronounced  in  history,  spread  in  less  than  half  a  century  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Atlantic,  and  stood  at  the  highest  point  of  contempo¬ 
rary  civilization  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Herr  von 
Kremer’s  copious  information  and  attractive  style  *  admirably 
qualify  him  to  communicate  his  own  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  to 
general  readers.  Orientalists  may  probably  consider  his  treatment 
of  his  theme  too  discursive ;  but  the  detect,  if  defect  it  be,  fills 
his  pages  with  animation  and  variety.  In  his  first  chapter  he 
sketches  the  idea  of  the  Caliphate,  suggesting,  if  not  absolutely 
showing,  how  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  disjoined  in 
Christianity  and  thus  exposed  to  mutual  collision  and  friction, 
were  in  Islam  combined  in  a  single  hand.  This  unity  of  impulse  was 
no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Mohammedanism,  but 
it  became  a  source  01  weakness  when,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with 
Oriental  dynasties,  the  head  of  Church  and  State  became  feeble  and 
corrupt.  The  contrast  between  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  early 
Caliphs  and  the  luxury  of  their  Ommiade?  successors  is  vividly 
displayed  by  Herr  von  Kremer,  who  adds  picturesqueness  to  his 
narrative  by  a  glowing  description  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
the  latter.  This  decay  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism  and  conquest 
was  nevertheless  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  prodigious  de¬ 
velopment  of  culture  which  it  is  the  author’s  especial  business  to 
portray.  Omar  had  aimed  at  perpetuating  the  military  character 
of  the  conquering  race  5  he  had  forbidden  his  followers  to  hold 
land,  and  endeavoured  thus  to  render  them  a  perpetually  aggres¬ 
sive  force,  as  ready  as  the  veterans  of  Alexander  or  Wellington 
“to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.”  This  ideal  proved  un¬ 
attainable  •  and  under  the  Ommiades  we  find  the  nomads  of  the 
wilderness  a  regularly  organized  community,  formed  indeed  on  a 
Byzantine  and°  Sassanian  groundwork,  but  distinguished  from 
previous  civilization  in  many  respects,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
the  novel  relations  introduced  between  a  dominant  race  professing 
an  entirely  new  creed  and  a  mass  of  unbelieving  subjects. 
Conquests  were  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  East ;  but  this 
peculiar  antagonism  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  except  upon  a 
small  scale  in  Persia,  was  formerly  unknown.  It  prevented  the 
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pro°res3  of  civilization  from  being  as  general  in  the  East  as  m 
the°West,  and  will  probably  account  in  a  great  degree  both  for  its 
brilliancy  and  its  briefness.  The  comparatively  small  number  of 
enlightened  men  who  were  unwearied  in  appropriating  and 
applying  the  wisdom  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  Jews  and 
Christians,  became  involved  in  conflict  with  the  harsh  spirit 
of  Mussulman  orthodoxy,  and  succumbed  in  the  absence  of 
a  printing  press,  as  their  counterparts  of  the  European  Renais¬ 
sance  must  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
Mohammedan  religion  as  such  is  entitled  to  no  credit  for  this 
splendid  display  of  learning  and  refinement,  which  attests  nothing 
but  the  intellectual  gifts  of  the  Arab  race.  Herr  von  Kremer 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  principal  schools  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  especially  that  of  Ahu  Haneefa,  the  most  liberal  of  them 
all.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  insufficiency  of  the  Koran  as  a  legal 
manual  in  a  complex  condition  of  society  leading  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  tribunals  of  equity  precisely  on  the  principle  of  our  own. 
The  Koran  was  also  helped  out  by  the  circulation  or  invention  of 
traditions  respecting  the  decisions  of  the  Prophet  and  the  early 
Caliphs,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  professedly  derived  from 
female  sources.  Herr  von  Kremer  has  also  long,  and  copious 
chapters  on  the  administration  and  military  organization  of  the 
Ommiade  and  Abbasside  Caliphs,  and  their  financial  arrangements. 
The  latter,  from  the  division  of  tributes  according  to  provinces,  is 
equivalent  to  a  geographical  account  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
reminds  us  of  Herodotus’s  account  of  the  Persian  satrapies  as 
organized  by  Darius. 

Professor  H.  Brandes’s  valuable  and  painstaking  contributions 
to  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  research  *  are  three  in  number.  The 
first  is  an  inquiry  into  the  list  of  Assyrian  annual  magistrates,, 
from  whom  the  current  year  was  denominated,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Consuls.  The  second  is  an  endeavour  to  settle  the 
chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  by  the  aid  of  the 
Assyrian  records,  an  undertaking  which  Professor  Brandes  con¬ 
siders  to  be  now  all  but  brought  to  perfection.  The  point  of  most 
general  interest  is  the  confusion  in  the  Book  of  Kings  by  which 
the  first  Assyrian  invasion  of  Judaea  under  Hezekiah  is  attributed 
to  Sennacherib  instead  of  his  predecessor  Sargon.  The  third 
treats  of  the  Sothic  period  of  the  Egyptians.  Professor  Brandes’s 
researches  derive  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  being  an  Assyriologist  by  profession,  but  one  of  the  small 
number  of  unbiassed  scrutinizers  who,  from  their  knowledge  of 
collateral  branches  of  inquiry,  are  competent  to  decide  whether  the 

feneral  tendency  of  the  accepted  system  is  towards  truth  or  error. 

lis  favourable  judgment  is  highly  encouraging,  and  will,  it.  may 
be  hoped,  contribute  much  to  encourage  the  study  of  cuneiform 
texts  in  Germany. 

Dr.  L.  Keller's  examination  of  the  sources  of  information  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  historians  of  the  Second  Punic  Warf  is  a  highly 
acute  and  suggestive  piece  of  criticism,  leading  to  some  rather 
startling  results.  Dr.  Keller  distinguishes  between  two  great  lines 
of  tradition — the  one  followed  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  the  other 
by  Appian  and  Dio  Cassius — and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  trustworthy,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Spanish  and 
African  campaigns  are  concerned.  His  ground  is  the  probability 
that  Appian  and  Dio  represent  the  lost  history  of  Juba,  the  descen¬ 
dant  of  Masinissa,  whose  materials  must  certainly  have  been 
authentic,  and  who  can  have  felt  under  no  temptation  to  pervert 
history  in  the  interest  of  Roman  glory.  It  must  undoubtedly  have 
struck  every  reader  of  Appian’s  narrative  of  Scipio’s  African  cam¬ 
paigns  that  the  circumstances  he  records  could  hardly  have  been 
invented,  and  that  Livy’s  account  must  be  defective  at  the  least. 
Livy’s  character  for  accuracy  does  not  stand  high,  but  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  discredit  Polybius.  Dr.  Keller,  however,  thinks  that  he 
detects  both  in  Livy  and  Polybius  indications  of  two  conflict¬ 
ing  sources  of  information — one  tainted  by  animosity  against,  the 
other  by  partiality  for,  the  Scipios  ;  he  further  considers  that  these 
chronicles  had  already  been  amalgamated  before  the  time  of  Poly¬ 
bius  by  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  that  Polybius  and  Livy  merely 
follow  him,  and  that  his  authority  for  all  Spanish  and  African 
transactions  is  inferior  to  Juba’s.  As  an  instance  of  the  untrust¬ 
worthiness  of  even  contemporary  authorities,  he  adduces  a  French 
almanac  which  he  has  seen  himself,  where  the  compiler  has  en¬ 
tered  the  engagements  of  Froschweiler,  Reichshoffen,  and  Worth 
as  taking  place  successively  on  August  4,  5,  and  6,  thus  making 
three  battles  out  of  one,  which  it  might  have  been  thought 
he  had  had  sufficient  reason  to  remember  accurately  all  his 
life. 

The  history  of  the  Transylvanian  Saxons  X  offers  many  points  of 
attraction,  alike  on  account  of  the  human  interest  attaching  to  the 
little  band  of  colonists  so  completely  isolated  from  the  parent 
country,  and  exposed  to  such  tempestuous  vicissitudes  as  an  out¬ 
post  of  European  civilization,  and  from  the  light  which  their 
peculiar  legal  position,  and  their  tenacious  adherence  to  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  privileges,  contribute  to  the  constitutional  and  social 
history  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  first  immigration  took  place 
about  1 1 50  at  the  invitation  of  Geisa  I.,  King  of  Hungary.  No  con- 

*  Abhandlungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Orients  im  Alterthum.  Yon  Dr.  H. 
Brandes.  Halle :  Lippert.  London  :  Nutt. 

t  Der  zweite  Punische  Krieg  und  seine  Quellen.  Eine  historische  Unter- 
suchung.  Von  Ludwig  Keller.  Marburg:  Elwert.  London:  Nutt. 

t  Geschichte  der  Siebenbiirger  Sachsen  fiir  das  siichsische  VoUt.  Yon  G. 
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temporary  notice  of  it  is  preserved,  but  from  the  obscure  traditions 
of  the  settlers  it  is  inferred  that  they  came  from  the  maritime  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Germany,  and  that  some  among  them  were  Flemings. 
The  movement,  one  phase  of  a  general  contemporary  impulse  of  the 
Teutonic  race  towards  Eastern  Europe,  must  have  been  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale,  for  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  50,000  German  homesteads  in 
Transylvania.  There  appears  at  first  no  trace  of  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  in  1 224  the  immigrants  received  a  charter  from  the  Hun¬ 
garian  crown,  by  which,  among  other  valuable  privileges,  they 
secured  the  right  of  electing  their  magistrates.  The  Szelders  and 
Wallachs  also  make  their  first  appearance  upon  the  scene  about 
this  period,  from  which  the  history  of  modern  Transylvania  may 
be  dated.  It  has  been  in  substance  little  else  than  the  open  or  re¬ 
pressed  struggle  of  the  three  rival  nationalities,  chequered  by  the 
oppression  of  all  three  by  the  Turks  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
The  Saxons  have  to  some  extent  lost  ground,  but  still  remain  re¬ 
spectable  in  numbers,  influential  from  intelligence  and  industry, 
and  as  German  as  ever.  Herr  Teutseh’s  history  is  written  from 
the  patriotic  point  of  view,  and  is  well  adapted  to  its  object.  His 
narrative  is  simple  and  animated,  but  the  chief  interest  of  his  work 
to  foreigners  will  probably  be  found  to  consist  in  its  illustrations  of 
public  law  and  of  social  observances,  of  trade  and  industry,  and  of 
the  encouragement  of  learning.  This  last  was  at  one  time  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  Transylvania  itself,  but  students  from  the  country 
eagerly  resorted  to  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Cracow.  Several 
of  the"  earliest  printers  in  Italy  were  Transylvanian  Germans,  and 
the  number  of  imported  books  printed  before  1 500  even  now  to  be 
found  in  the  country  is  perfectly  extraordinary.  The  chief  glory  of 
Transylvania,  however,  is  its  absolute  religious  toleration,  solemnly 
adopted  as  an  indefeasible  principle  by  both  Germans  and.  Szelders 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  and  never  since  materially 
infringed. 

Professor  W.  Arnold  has  written  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the 
ethnology  of  Hesse*,  as  ascertained  by  the  etymology  of  local 
names.  He  finds  numerous  traces  of  a  prae-historic  Celtic  popula¬ 
tion,  expelled  by  the  Germans,  and  conjectures  that  a  remnant  of 
these  may  survive  in  the  Schwalmer,  a  clan  of  some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  souls,  German  in  speech,  but  distinguished  by  physical 
features  and  peculiarities  of  manners  and  of  costume.  The  essay 
contains  admirable  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  names  of 
places  for  ethnology  and  philology. 

“Contributions  to  Anthropology,” f  by  G.  Gerland,  constitute 
an  interesting  volume  of  speculations  on  the  fascinating  but  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  human  race, 
strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  but  at 
the  same  time  exhibiting  this  in  a  much  less  materialistic  aspect 
than  it  commonly  assumes  in  this  country.  While  fully  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  natural  selection,  the  author  is  satisfied  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  purely  mechanical  cause  is  adequate  to 
account  for  the  progressive  ascent  of  existence.  He  admits  no 
essential  distinction  between  the  inorganic  and  organic,  and  claims 
for  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  matter  an  informing  soul  whose 
development  has  progressed  pari  passu  with  that  of  its  corporeal 
associates,  by  mutual  action  and  reaction.  As  a  material  factor  in 
the  development  of  humanity  from  a  lower  stage,  he  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  cultivation  and  artificial  preparation  of 
vegetable  food,  and  contends  that  the  species  must  have  originated 
where  these  processes  would  be  easiest,  or,  as  he  considers,  in  the 
subtropical  regions  of  Asia.  The  general  spirit  of  the  work  is  fully 
expressed  by  the  author’s  proposition  that  “  the  mechanical  and 
atomistic  view  of  life  and  the  universe  is  not  only  not  opposed  to 
ideal,  sesthetic,  and  religious  conceptions  of  these,  but  is  their 
natural  complement”;  its  motto  might  have  been  the  famous 
dictum  of  Schelling — “  Nature  is  visible  Spirit ;  Spirit  invisible 
Nature.” 

The  idea  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  natural  selection,  and  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  it  by,  or  rather  including  it  in,  some 
more  comprehensive  principle  of  development,  is  also  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Dr.  Adolf  Bastian's  %  treatise,  “  Creation  or  Evolution  ?  ” 
Dr.  Bastian  admits  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  speaks  most  respectfully  of  Mr.  Darwin,  but  considers  that 
his  theory  has  been  carried  to  a  preposterous  extreme  by  Haeckel 
and  others  of  his  German  disciples.  He  is  himself  disposed  to  lay 
principal  stress  on  the  effects  of  climate  and  the  general  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  animal  subjected  to  modification  ;  and  his  views,  while 
on  the  one  hand  offering  an  analogy  to  those  of  Oken  and  other 
prae-Darwinian  evolutionists,  present  on  the  other  an  affinity  to 
those  of  our  countryman  Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  he  is  largely 
indebted.  It  need  not  be  said  that  his  work  is  a  model  neither  of 
method  nor  of  perspicuity,  and  that  he  is  scarcely  competent  to 
encounter  his  opponents  on  their  own  chosen  ground  of  physiology. 
Their  case  is  ably  put  for  general  readers  in  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Zurich  by  Arnold  Dodel  §,  in  which  the  Darwinian 
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theory  in  its  most  developed  form  is  expounded  with  great  lucidity 
and  copious  illustration,  but  also  with  a  full  measure  of  the  arro¬ 
gance  so  unfortunately  characteristic  of  the  rising  generation  of 
naturalists.  Herr  IJodel  is  great  in  those  affiliations  of  the  various 
forms  of  existence  which  Dr.  Bastian  views  with  such  distrust, 
and  will  sketch  out  a  botanical  or  zoological  pedigree  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  he  had  borrowed  the  documents  from  the  Heralds’ 
College. 

Dr.  E.  Reich  #  apparently  aspires  to  be  the  Alexander  Walker 
of  Germany,  with  improvements  suitable  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  Statistics  are  among  the  most  obvious  of 
these  marks  of  progress.  Our  gynaecologist  accordingly  begins 
with  data  for  estimating  the  average  rate  of  female  pulsation,  and 
determining  what  percentage  of  any  given  number  of  the  fair  sex 
may  be  expected  to  commit  suicide  or  take  to  immoral  courses. 
Physiological  details  are  then  copiously  adduced  and  critically  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  mind  comes  in  the  last  place.  There  is,  however,  one 
conspicuous  difference  between  Walker  and  Dr.  Reich.  Walker's 
works  were  entirely  his  own,  whereas  Dr.  Reich’s  volume  is  to 
a  great  extent  made  up  of  excerpts  from  other  authors.  When 
he  speaks  in  his  own  person  the  change  is  usually  for  the  worse. 
The  book  is  a  commonplace  one  in  both  senses  of  the  term.  It 
would  nevertheless  be  imjust  to  deny  that  it  contains  much  that  is 
really  valuable. 

The  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  known  as  the  “  Itala,”t  if 
not  the  oldest,  was  by  far  the  most  esteemed,  until  superseded  by 
the  Vulgate  of  Jerome.  Its  popularity  can  only  have  been  due 
to  its  merits,  and  in  particular  to  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
reflected  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  in  the  only  province 
where  this  “plebeian  Latin”  asserted  a  substantive  literary 
existence — namely,  in  Africa.  That  such  was  its  character  is 
attested  by  the  fragments  preserved  as  quotations  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  So  far  as  these  extend,  it  is  an  invaluable 
philological  monument,  representing  the  first  stage  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  Latin  into  the  Romance  languages.  Herr  Ronsch 
has  carefully  collected  all  instances  of  linguistic  peculiarities  from 
its  fragments  and  from  the  Vulgate,  classifying  them  accordingly 
as  they  offer  new  words,  new  compounds,  new  senses,  new  con¬ 
structions,  or  simply  Hellenisms,  with  parallel  or  illustrative 
examples  from  the  later  Latin  writers.  The  work  is  one  of  some 
biblical,  and  great  philological,  interest. 

Dr.  Ebrardf,  well  lmown  as  a  vehement  opponent  of  Strauss, 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  young  theologians  are  in 
general  but  imperfectly  instructed  in  physical  science,  and 
endeavours  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  manual  of  the  latter 
subject  in  its  relation  to  theological  studies.  The  points  princi¬ 
pally  discussed  by  him  are  the  theory  of  final  causes,  the  counte¬ 
nance  which  science  is  asserted  to  afford  to  original  sin  and 
similar  doctrines,  and  the  absurdity,  as  Dr.  Ebrard  considers,  of 
all  systems  irreconcilable  with  his  own,  from  the  Hegelian  to  the 
Darwinian.  The  work  exhibits  an  immense  amount  of  reading, 
but  is  abstruse,  dogmatic,  and  discourteous.  A  second  volume,  on 
the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  to  follow. 

The  late  Professor  Vilmar  §  was  dogmatic  in  his  theological 
and  despotic  in  his  personal  capacity,  but  he  expressed  himself 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  occasionally  with  eloquence.  His  post¬ 
humous  lectures  are  an  emphatic  enunciation  of  the  views  of  his 
school.  The  happy  pregnancy  of  the  Greek  language  enables  us  to 
indicate  their  contents  with  brevity  and  precision  by  stating  that  the 
first  part  is  concerned  with  theology,  angelology,  and  demonology ; 
the  second  witli  anthropology  ;  the  third,  not  yet  published,  with 
eoteriology,  ecclesiology,  and  eschatology. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  discover  that  Hungary  already  pos¬ 
sessed  a  national  drama  in  the  year  of  Shakspeare’s  birth  j|  ;  but 
the  fact  seems  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  preservation  of  a 
single  play  which  was  evidently  written  to  be  acted,  .and  thus  im¬ 
plies  the  existence  of  a  dramatic  company  and  of  a  certain  amount 
of  dramatic  taste  among  the  people.  Though  rude  and  artless,  the 
piece  is  not  devoid  of  effectiveness,  and  it  is  almost  certainly  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  number  of  popular  dramas  which  were  no  more  composed 
with  a  view  to  the  closet  than  Shakspeare’s  were.  Its  preservation 
is  probably  attributable  to  political  motives,  it  having  been  printed 
in  1 569  by  a  Unitarian  pastor  in  Transylvania  shortly  after  the 
invasion  of  that  principality  by  the  Hungarian  noble  whose  evil 
deeds  are  the  subject  of  the  piece.  This  was  Melchior  Balassa, 
a  brave  but  rebellious  feudal  chief,  and  a  marauder  upon  a  large 
scale,  who  made  himself  very  conspicuous  in  the  then  distracted 
state  of  Hungary.  The  piece,  according  to  the  translator,  is  clearly 
and  forcibly  written,  but  many  of  the  allusions  have  become 
obscure  by  the  lapse  of  time  ;  it  nevertheless  conveys  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  period. 

*  Studien  iiber  die  Frauen.  Von  E.  Reich.  Jena:  Costenoble.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Itala  und  Vulgata.  Das  Sprachidiom  der  vrchristlichen  Itala  und 
der  kalholischen  Vulgata  unter  Beriicksichtigung  der  Riimischen  Volhssprache. 
Von  H.  Ronsch.  Zweite  berichtigte  und  vermehrte  Ausgabe.  Marburg  : 
Elwert.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

J  Apobgetik.  TVisscnschaftliche  Rechtfertigung  des  Christenthnmes.  Von 
J.  H.  A.  Ebrard.  Th.  i.  Giitersloh  :  Bertelsmann.  London  :  Williams  & 
Korgate. 

§  Dogmatik.  Akademische  Vorlesungen  von  D.  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar.  Th.  i. 
Gutersloh:  Bertelsmann.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 

||  Kind  ungarische  Tragikomiidie  gcdichtct  und  gespielt  im  Jahre  der  Geburt 
/Shakespeare's  und  Marlowe's,  1564.  Wortlich  ubersetzt  mit  Vonvort  und 
Nach wort  von  K.  M.  K.  Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 


The  new  lays  of  “  Mirza  Schaffv  ”  * * * §  deserve  to  be  ranked  with 
their  predecessors  for  elegance,  and  for  the  happy  fusion  of  wise  re¬ 
flection  and  serious  feeling  with  fancy,  sportiveness,  and  urbanity. 
Some  of  them  may  appear  somewhat  trivial,  but  the  collection 
should  rather  be  judged  by  the  total  impression  it  produces  than 
by  the  merits  of  individual  pieces.  As  a  whole,  it  greatly  resem¬ 
bles  the  “  Divan  ”  of  Goethe,  with  much  less  of  passion  and  poetical 
feeling,  but  also  with  a  more  uniform  standard  of  excellence, 
and  with  very  much  less  of  Oriental  masquerade.  Except,  indeed, 
for  old  associations,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mirza  Schaffy  would 
have  been  named  in  connexion  with  it.  The  publication,  however, 
has  afforded  Professor  Bodenstedt  an  opportunity  of  subjoining  an 
appendix  giving  the  true  history  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
reputed  author,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  have  actually  com¬ 
posed  the  poems  published  under  his  name,  while  others  have  taken 
him  for  an  absolute  myth.  In  fact,  he  was  Bodenstedt's  Persian 
teacher,  whose  name  the  European  poet  borrowed  partly  out  of 
esteem,  partly  as  a  convenient  means  of  indicating  the  Oriental 
spirit  of  his  poetry.  Mirza  Schaffy,  accordingly,  is  an  almost 
unique  instance  of  an  actual  personage  whose  name  i3  employed 
during  his  own  lifetime  as  a  pseudonym,  and  of  a  poet  widely 
renowned  in  foreign  countries  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  poems 
of  another,  while  his  genuine  compositions  are  entirely  neglected 
in  his  own. 

The  author  of  the  New  Tannhdmer ,  with  all  its  ethical  and 
other  deficiencies,  unquestionably  the  pearl  of  contemporary 
German  lyrical  poetry,  has  ventured  upon  the  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  continuation.  Variety  is  to  some  extent  secured  by 
“  Tannhiiuser  in  Rome  ”  t  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative  poem.  The  writer’s  poetical  verve  is  hardly  im¬ 
paired,  and  the  inferiority  of  his  new  work  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  inferiority  in  attractiveness  and  effect  of  the  form 
he  has  selected.  Many  passages  are  nevertheless  highly  poeti¬ 
cal,  especially  those  consecrated  to  the  portrayal  of  passionate 
emotion,  or  of  the  voluptuous  impressions  of  Italian  scenery.  The 
story  is  unattractive ;  Tannhiiuser  is  too  simple  for  our  sympathy, 
and  his  mistress  too  heartless.  The  catastrophe  is  a  curious 
variation  upon  the  original  legend.  Instead  of  renouncing  the 
world,  Tannhiiuser  contents  himself  with  renouncing  the  Dope. 
He  returns  to  Germany  with  the  resolution  of  becoming  a  second 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  standing  through  thick  and  thin  by  Prince 
Bismarck. 

Georg  Scherer’s  %  selection  of  German  popular  songs  is  ably  com¬ 
piled,  and  exceedingly  tasteful  in  typography. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  §  continues  to  be  conducted  by  Herr 
Rodenberg  with  undiminished  spirit.  The  third  number  begins 
with  a  poem  by  Emanuel  Geibel,  betraying  a  close  study  of 
Tennyson,  although  the  characteristic  of  the  piece  is  humour, 
by  no  means  a  strong  point  with  our  Laureate.  “  Ricordo  ”  is  a 
pretty  novelette,  and  there  are  interesting  papers  on  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  on  Prussian  elementary  education,  which,  as  concerns 
the  humbler  classes,  appears  to  be  fully  as  inefficient  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  most  interesting  contribution,  however,  is  a  record  of 
Prince  Napoleon’s  visit  to  Berlin  in  1857  on  occasion  of  the 
Neuchatel  affair,  from  the  unpublished  memoirs  of  General  von. 
Brandt.  The  General  was  placed  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
the  Prince,  and  his  observation  seems  to  have  been  accurate  and 
impartial.  The  Prince  acquitted  himself  with  more  dignity  and 
tact  than  his  hosts,  who,  disliking  a  visit  which  they  were  unable 
to  decline,  treated  him  as  a  guest  quon  revolt  debout.  He  mani¬ 
fested  the  utmost  interest  in  everything  relating  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  spoke  warmly  of  his  Imperial  cousin,  whom  he  described 
as  affable,  patient,  systematic,  and  only  once  known  to  go  into  a 
passion.  This  was  in  London ;  nobody  knew  the  reason,  but  one 
of  the  suite  opined  “que  c’tstait  probablement  quelque  trahison 
politique  de  la  part  de  Lord  Palmerston.”  The  fourth  number  has 
an  excellent  article  on  the  Italian  Renaissance ;  one  on  African  ex¬ 
ploration,  by  no  less  practical  an  authority  that  Dr.  Schweinfurth ; 
and  another  of  much  interest  on  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  a  German 
Alcibiades,  whose  stormy  career  strongly  resembles  that  of  Ca?sar 
while  Caesar  was  yet  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  who  wanted 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  have  completed  the  parallel  had 
circumstances  been  propitious. 


*Aus  dem  Nacldass  Mirza  Schaffi/s.  Neues  Liederbuch,  mit  Prolog 
und  erliiutemdem  Nachtrag  von  1 .  Bodenstedt.  Berlin :  Hofmann. 
London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

t  Tannhiiuser  in  Rom.  Vom  Verfasser  des  “ Neuen  Tannhauser.”  Wien*. 
Rosner.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

J  Jungbrunnen.  Die  schonstcn  deutschen  Volkslieder.  Gesammelt  von  G. 
Scherer.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Hft.  3. 
Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  Correspondent,  whose  authority  on  the  point 
is  beyond  question,  for  an  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error 
in  our  first  notice  (Satekday  Review,  February  6),  of 
Mr.  Kenglake’s  new  volume.  Our  Correspondent  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Kinglake’s  statement,  in  p.  195,  as  to  the  position 
and  functions  at  Inkerman  of  the  distinguished  Artillery  officer 
there  named  was  strictly  correct  as  applied  to  the  time  preceding 
and  during  the  battle. 


February  20, 1875.]  The  Saturday  lie  view. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Gd.,  01 
$7  50  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotueringiiam,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office , 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likeivise  be  addressed. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XXXVIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


THE  SATUKDAY  REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


Life  at  High  Pressure.  Technical  Terms. 

Queen  Anne’s  Flowers.  The  Manifesto  of  the  German  Bishops. 

A  Bill  with  the  Bottom  Out.  The  Roman  Carnival.  Strong  Language. 
Centennial  Progress.  A  Nice  Question  of  Commercial  Law. 


1\/TR.  and  MRS.  GERMAN  REED’S  NEW  ENTERTAIN- 

1V1  ».trNT  The  ANCIENT  BRITONS,  by  Gilbert  A’Beckett ;  the  ENCHANTED 
PI  ANO by Mr: Corney  GrainTaod  The  THREE  TENANTS  Every  Evening,  except  Thurs- 
davand  Saturday.  at  Eight ,  every  Thursday  and  Saturday  Afternoon  at  Three.  St.  George  • 
Hall,  Langham  Place — Admission,  is..  2s„  3s„  and  5a.  _ 

'J'HE 


ROLL  CALL. 


'THE  ROLL  CALL,  hy  Miss  THOMPSON.— This  Picture, 

JL  together  with  a  Large  Collection  of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at 
the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  168  New  Bond  Street,  Ten  a.m.  to  Nine  p.m. 
Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is.  After  dusk  illuminated  by  Lime  Light. _ 

TkORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

I  /  p if  /t'TOP.  IUM  ”  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,’’  “Night  of  the  Cruciibdon, 

“  Soldiers  of  the  Cross."'  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c.- -DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street. 
Ten  to  Six.  Brilliantly  lighted  at  dusk  and  on  dull  days.  Admission.  Is. _ 


THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

-I  The  THIRTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES 
will  CLOSE  on  Saturday,  February  27.  6  Pah  MaU  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

Institution  of  naval  architects.— The  annual 

X  At  FFTTNGS  for  1875  of  the  INSTITUTION  of  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  will  take 
Thiiredav  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  18th,  19th, and  20thMarch  next.  They  will  be 
Reid  by  Smisrion  ofitedouncilofthe  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Hall  of  that  Society,  John 
Street,  AdeTphi.  There  will  be  Morning  Meetings  each  Day  at  Twelve,  and  Evening 

Mpapl’ra  on  ttJpWMipUs*  o/ I^raf'conrtruction,  on  Poetical  Shipbuilding  on  Marine 
Engineering  on  Steam  Navigation,  on  the  Equipment  and  Management  ot  Ships  for 
Merchandise  and  for  War,  will  be  read  at  the  Meetings. 

C.  W.  MERRIFEELD,  Son.  Sec. 

A.  SEDGWICK  WOOLLEY,  Assistant  Sec. 
20  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  _ 


IX/TARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE  (February  187 5). — TWELVE 

-LVJL  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  *50  to  £16  a  year,  besides  a  certain  number 
of  FREE  ADMISSIONS,  will  be  competed  for  early  in  June  next.  These  Scholarships  are 
open  to  Members  of  the  School  and  others,  without  distinction;  two  will  be  offered  for 
nrofioienev  in  Mathematics,  and  one  is  limited  to  Sons  ot.  Clergymen.  Age  of  Candidates, 
trom  \2  to  16.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  SELLiCK,  The  College, 
Marlborough. _ _ _ 

PLIFTON  o  o  llege.— scholar  s  h  I  p  s.— 

v_^  ten  or  more  will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next,  value  £25  to  £50  a  year, 
which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  in  the  case  ot  Scholars  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master  or  Secretary.  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol.  _ _ _ _ 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  ENTRANCE 

O  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  £50  a  year.  One  of  £30,  and  One  of  £20,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1875— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. _ 

XT' DUOATION.— BRUSSELS.— An  ENGLISH  LADY  of 

Good  Position,  occupying  a  large  house  in  the  best  quarter  of  Brussels,  receives  a  few 
YOUNG  LADIES  to  Educate  with  her  own  Daughter.  Ihere  are  Resident  French  and 
German  Governesses,  and  the  best  Professors  attend.  References  to  Parents  of  past  and  pre- 

sent  iPupils _ For  Prospectuses  address  M.D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  xarrell,  18  Ryder 

Street,  St.  James’s,  or  21  Rue  de  Trtves.  Bruxelles.  _ 

ALFRED  H.  VAUX,  Lodmoor  House,  Weymouth, 

a-.-.-  receives  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  for  EDUCATION.  Daughters  of  Parents  resident 
in  India  met  at  Southampton  if  desired.  Highest  references  in  India  and  England. _ 

A  RMY  DIRECT,  CONTROL,  and  WOOLWICH.— Rev.  Dr. 

J-~jl  HUGHES.  Wrang.  Cam.,  who  during  the  last  Twenty  Years  has  passed  Three  Hundred, 
has  VACANCIES.  Ample  Assistance  in  Sciences,  Classics,  Stc — Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,  INDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

1  COLLEGE.  COOPER'S  HILL.  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.  ic  PUPILS  prepared 
bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  late  R.I.  Military  College, 
Addiscombe.  formerly  Examiner  for  Indian  Civil  Engineering  and  Telegraphic  Appointments. 
The  last  Examination  for  Cooper’s  Hill  College  resulted  in  placing  Lif 

the  1st,  6th.  10th,  45th,  and  48th  places  of  successful  Candidates— Address,  67  High  Street, 
Clapham,  S.W.  


reap 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,008,  FEBRUARY  20,  1875: 

The  Tipperary  Election. 

Russia,  England,  and  the  Conference.  Stoke  and  Chatham. 

The  Senate  Bill.  Lord  Elcho’s  Bill.  Wimpffen  and  Sedan.  The  Judicature  Bill. 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister.  Mr.  Cross  and  his  Critics. 


Works  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

Gardiner’s  Thirty  Years’  War.  Magellan’s  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Mahaffy’s  Social  Life  in  Greece.  Lord  Southesk’s  Saskatchewan.  Out  of  the  World. 
Thomson’s  Straits  oi  Malacca,  Indo-China,  and  China. 

German  Literature. 


YA  VERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

v/  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright.  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr  Coll.,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. _ 

A  CAMBRIDGE  GRADUATE  in  Honours  (Law  and  History 

xY  Tripos)  wishes  to  obtain  an  ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP  in  the  Modem  Department 
of  a  Public  School _ Address,  W.  T.,  15  Jeans  Lane,  Cambridge. _ _ 

CLASSICAL  PROFESSORSHIP.—  CAPE  COLONY.  — 

The  CLASSICAL  CHAIR  in  the  GILL  COLLEGE,  Somerset  Ea^t,  South  Africa, 
bein"’  VACANT,  applications  from  Gentlemen  to  fill  that  Chair  will  be  received  by  the  Secre- 
tarv~Rev.  P.  Wither.  Somerset  East.  Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials  ot  ability 
and  character,  must  be  at  the  Cape  on  or  before  May  15,  1875,  and  should  be  forwarded  for 
transmission  to  Thomas  E.  Fuller.  Emigration  Agent,  15  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C., 
by  March  21.  or  at  latest  April  1.  Salary  £100  per  annum  from  the  College  funds,  and  one- 
fourth  ot  the  Students’  fees,  or  £3  15s.  per  annum  for  each  paying  Student — For  further  parti¬ 
culars,  apply  to  Mr.  Fuller,  of  the  above  address. _ 

'THE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

j-  at  the  ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE  becomes  VACANT  next 

April _ For  further  particulars  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  the  President  of  the  College, 

Cooper’s  Hill,  near  Staines. _ _ _ _ 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,007,  FEBRUARY  13,  1875: 

The  Russian  Attack  on  England-Stroud-The  New  French  Republic-Germany— 
The  Notice-Paper — The  Government  and  the  Army— Slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast 
—The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill. 

Eskimo  Europe— Old  Letters— Penal  Laws  against  Heresy— The  Tyranny  of 
Mothers— The  Civil  Service— The  Judges  on  Flogging— St.  Katharine  s  Hos¬ 
pital-Attitude  is  Everything— The  Sporting  Writer  of  the  Past— The  Old 
Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy— IV. 

Histories  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy— Maurice’s  English  Popular  Leaders— 
The  Hawaiian  Archipelago— Kinglake’s  Inkerman— The  Maid  of  Killeena— 
Wheeler’s  History  of  India— Musgrave’s  Studies  in  Political  Economy— I  he 
Maskleynes — Wickham’s  Horace — Minor  Notices. 
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EAK  INTELLECT.— CHILDREN  and  YOUTHS  of 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


British  orchestral  society. 

Patron — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH,  K.G. 

The  THIRD  SERIES  of  CONCERTS  will  take  place  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
Evenings,  March  10,  31,  April  7,21,  Mav  5.  I'l.  Conductor,  Mr.  GEORGE  MOUNT.  bub- 
scription,  £1  11s.  6d.  and  £1  Is.  ;  Single  Tickets,  7s.,'5s„  3s.,  ls.-Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co., 
Cramer,  Lambom  Cock,  Mitchell,  Chappell, Ollivier,  Keith,  Browse,  A.  Hays,  and  at  Austin  s, 
3t.  James's  Hall. 

xLuu.  VAL  NICHOLSON,  Secretary. 


British  orchestral  society. 

By  SPECIAL  DESIRE,  under  the  Immediate  Patronage  of  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
EDINBURGH,  K.G..  and  Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Duchess  of  EDINBURGH.  Tne 
Programme  of  the  FIRST  CONCERT  (March  10)  will  consist  entirely  of  Works  by  Sir  W. 

STERNDALE  BENNETT. 


■  •  FEEBLE  INTELLIGENCE  (also  if  subject  to  Epileptic  fits)  are  received  in  _ 
PRIVATE  ESTABLISHMENT  near  London.  Resident  Physician — Apply,  by  letter,  to 
R.  R„  M.D., Marshall’s  Library,  50  Edgwarc  Road,  W. _ _ 

nno  SOLICITORS  and  ACCOUNTANTS.— ADVERTISER, 

-L  who  is  well  versed  in  Accountancy,  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  Conveyancing, 
and  Bankruptcy  Procedure,  desires  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  with  or  without  Supervision  of 
Principal.  Twenty  years’  testimonials. — Address,  **  Lidra,  6  Market  Street,  Barnsbury,  N. 

XT' OR  SALE,  file  Propertv  of  a  Gentleman,  a  very  fine 

Ju  old  Red  and  Gold  Lac  Japanned  BUREAU,  containing  Five  Large  and  Six  Small 
Drawers,  also  Pigeon-holes.  The  Cabinet  above  contains  Twenty-one  Small  and  Eleven 
Secret  Drawers  enclosed  by  a  Pair  of  Folding-doors  with  old  Silvered  Glass  Panels,  the 
whole  profusely  decorated  with  Birds,  Animals,  Flowers,  & c.  Ormolu  Mounts— To  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Dear’s,  Picture  Dealer,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  W .C. _ 

Richmond  Hill. 

Edin. 

Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 


XT  YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  ] 

-JL-L  Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D. 

For  Invalids  and  those  requiring  rest  and  change. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

'  7  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  uiu  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday— Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  2o  Cockspur 
Street.  S.W.  _ _ _ _ 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-W  ater  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager . 

XV7INTER  at  the  GRANVILLE.— Replete  with  Home  comfort. 

V  V  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge, and  Medical  Baths.  Billiard  and  Con- 
cert  Rooms  ;  American  Bowling  Alley;  beautiful  Views,  Sea  and  Shipping.  lable-dliote 
6.30  P.M.— Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Ramsgate. _ _ 

EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  ot  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 

Observator^Greenn^ch.^rai^^^ M  Royal Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street, London. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


HP IIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  thefinest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer,  Watch, and  Clock  Maker 
tothe  Queen,  33 COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


nOAL  ECONOMISING  STOVES.— FENDERS,  FIREIRONS, 

^  KITCHEN  RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  and  COAL-BOXES.-WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  begs  to  draw  attention  to  his  large  stock  of  the  above,  and  especially  to  two  NEW 
PATENT  STOVES  for  economising  the  use  ot  coal  (while  increasing  the  amount  of  heat), 
which  can  be  seen  in  operation  in  his  show-rooms.  In  one  of  these  stoves  the  coal  consumed  is 
only  one  pound  per  hour. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from 

Bright  Steel  do .  ,, 

Bronzed  or  Black  Fenders  .  „ 

Steel  and  Ormolu  do .  „ 

Fireirons,  per  set .  „ 

Chimney-pieces .  „ 

Coal-boxes  .  „ 


£  6. 

.  9 

d. 

to 

£  s.  d 
15  18 

3  12 

to 

36  . 

.  3 

3 

to 

10  2 

2  10 

to 

20  15 

.  4 

6 

to 

6  10 

1  10 

to 

100  . 

.  2 

4 

to 

10  . 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400  different 

Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
from  2s.  4d.  to  150s.  Plain  Black  open  Scoops,  from  2s.  4d.;  do.  do.,  zinc-lined,  from  5s.  3d. ; 
covered  Box  Scoops,  from  6s. ;  ditto,  with  Hand-Scoop,  from  8s.  6d. ;  do.  do.,  with  fancy 
ornamentation,  from  14s. ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  22s.  to  150s.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron 
and  brass  mountings,  from  43s.  to  130s. 

WILLIAM  S.  B URTON, General  Furnishinglronmonger, by  appointment. to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms, 
39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  mostdistant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  ata  small  fixedrate. 


Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices}  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with 
Terms,  post  free _ 249  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Established  1862. 


TV/T  A  P  P  I  N  &  WEBB, 

Manufacturers, 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

Blades  made  of  the  best  double  Shear  Steel,  and  Rivetted  to  Handles. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  Twelve  Stamps. 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS.  THE  ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS, 
 SHEFFIELD.  


T  AMPS  and  CANDLES.  —  BARCLAY  &  SON, 

^  138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  entirely  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and 
KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUSPENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsuma,  Rouen,  Gien, 
fcnd  Majolica  Wares,  Brass  and  Repousse  Work,  Platina,  Silver  Plate,  &c. 

Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  made  to  order. 


^  I  R  GAS  LIGHT. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  FOR  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES,  CHURCHES,  &e. 

THE  GAS  IS  MADE  BY  A  SELF-WORKING  MACHINE, 
without  dirt,  heat,  or  offensive  smell,  and  may  be  seen  daily  at 

THE  AIR  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY'S  WORKS, 

1  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

For  Reference  to  parties  who  use  the  Gas,  and  Prospectus  (free),  address  the  Manager. 

rPIIE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 

Book  or  Writing  Desk.  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or 
Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gift. 
Prioes  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 

Prospectuses  free _ CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 

Liverpool,  and  Dublin. _ 

OTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH  DECO- 

^  RATIONS _ HEATON,  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE.  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medals.  London  and  Paris. 

CHALLENGE  FOR  £1,000,  BY  LOUIS  SILBERBERG. 

JJABANA  CIGAR  COMPANY,  104  CHEAPSIDE. 

LOUIS  SILBERBERG  had  determined,  after  the  success  which  has  crowned  his  exertions 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  retire  from  business,  but,  finding  that  he  cannot  lead  an 
idle  life,  he  has  resolved  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  his  liberal  supporters  and  the  public  br  offer¬ 
ing  them  the  finest  CIGARS  ever  imported,  at  the  smallest  possible  percentage  upon  the 
original  cost.  His  prices  will  appear  to  be  60  startling  as  compared  with  what  the  public  have 
hitherto  paid  for  the  same  articles,  that,  to  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
character  of  the  goods  6old  by  Louis  Silberberg,  he  offers  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  any 
person  who  can  prove  that  any  cigars  sold  at  his  establishment  are  otherwise  than  what  they 
are  represented  to  be. 

Louis  Silberberg  will  undertake  to  supply  noblemen,  gentlemen,  clubs,  and  hotels  with 
any  cigars  of  the  same  brands  and  qualities  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  at  5s.  to  20s.  per 
box  less  than  they  can  obtain  them  for  elsewhere.  A  sample  box  of  every  description  of  cigars 
sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  for  £1,  payable  to  Louis  Silberberg,  104  Cheapside,  their 
only  Establishment. 

BUTTON’S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  NODLhMEIVS 

GARDENS.  Complete  Collections  £5  5s.  and  £3  3s.  each.  Carriage  Free. 

QUTTON’S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  GENTLEMEN’S 

GARDENS.  Complete  Collections  42s.  and  31s.  6d.  each.  Carriage  Free. 

QUTTON'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  the  AMATEUR’S 

GARDEN.  Complete  Collections  21s.  (Carriage  Free),  15s.,  and  12s.  6d.  each. 

BUTTON'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  for  the  COTTAGER’S, 

ARTISAN’S,  and  SOLDIER’S  GARDEN.  Collections  at  2s.  6d.  each.  5  dozen  at 
27s.  per  dozen.  10  dozen  at  2iis.  per  dozen.  20  dozen  at  25s.  per  dozen.  Carriage  Free. 
These  Collections  are  specially  recommended  to  those  interested  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
Soldier,  Artisan,  and  Cottager. 

BUTTON’S  “AMATEUR’S  GUIDE”  to  GARDENING. 

^  Is.  post  free  ;  gratis  to  customers.  Miniature  Edition,  3d.  post  free. 

gUTTON  and  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  READING. 


J^CCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS  for  ENGLAND. 

REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  GRANTS  OUT  OF  TIIE  COMMON  FUND. 

February  1875. 

I.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  are  prepared  to  endow  a  limited  number  of 
new  Churches  to  which  Districts  have  been  or  shall  have  been  legally  assigned  6ince  the  Third 
day  of  April,  1871,  containing  in  each  case,  at  the  date  of  such  assignment,  a  population  of  not 
less  than  4,000  persons,  and  not  being  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Parish  of 
Manchester  (a),  provided  that  the  formation  of  any  such  District  6hall  not  involve  the 
reduction  below  4,000  persons  of  the  population  of  any  other  Benefice  receiving  a  Grant  from 
the  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  population  ;  the  Grants  to  Churches  of  this  character 
which  may  be  in  public  patronage  (6)  to  be  made,  to  the  extent  of  £200  a  year,  unconditionally, 
and  to  those  in  private  patronage,  to  the  extent  of  £100  a  year,  upon  condition  that  an 
Endowment  of  equal  value  be  provided  from  non-ecclesiastical  sources. 

No  application  will  be  eligible  for  consideration  under  this  Regulation,  unless  and  until  a 
Church,  in  which  at  least  one  half  of  the  sittings  are  free,  shall  have  been  built  and  conse¬ 
crated,  and  a  separate  District  shall  have  been  legally  assigned  thereto,  with  authority  to  the 
Incumbent  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  the  Church. 

N.B.  The  New  Districts  which  have  been  already  formed  in  expectation  of  receiving 
endowment  under  such  a  Regulation  as  the  foregoing,  and  which  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
attaching  thereto,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  funds  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are  able  to  appropriate  to  this  class  of  Grants,  during  the  current  year. 


II.  The  Commissioners  are  further  prepared  to  receive,  on  or  before  the  30th  of  November, 
1875,  offers  of  Benefactions  of  not  less  than  £100  each  in  capital  value  towards  making  better 
provision  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  a  view  to  such  offers  being  met  by  the  Board  with  Grants 
during  the  Spring  of  1876. 

The  distribution  of  these  Grants  will  be  made  subject  to  the  following  general  R  gulations: 

1 .  A  Benefaction  from  Trustees,  or  from  any  Diocesan  or  other  Society  or  body  of  contributors , 

os  well  as  from  any  individual,  whether  such  Benefaction  consist  of  money,  land,  house, 
site  for  a  house,  tithe,  or  rentcharge,  any  or  all,  may  be  met  by  a  Grant  from  the  Com¬ 
missioners;  but  neither  a  Site  for  a  Church,  nor  a  Grant  from  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty, 
nor  a  Benefaction  already  met  by  such  a  Grant,  nor  money  borrowed  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  nor  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  any  Ecclesiastical  Corporation  aggregate  or 
sole  [except  as  undermentioned  (c)],  nor  any  Endowment,  Bequest,  Gift,  or  Benefaction 
already  secured  to  a  Benefice  or  Church,  can  be  met  by  a  Grant  from  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  Grants  will  consist  of  Perpetual  Annuities  in  all  cases,  except  those  in  which,  with  a 

view  to  the  provision  of  Parsonage  Houses,  or  for  other  reasons,  it  may  appear  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  especially  desirable  that  Capital  should  be  voted. 

3.  No  single  Benefice  or  proposed  District  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Grant  of  a  larger  sum 

than  £50  per  annum,  or  of  £1,500  in  capital,  and  in  no  case  will  the  Grant  exceed  in  value 
the  Benefaction  offered,  the  Grant,  if  it  consist  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  being  estimated 
as  worth  thirty  years’  purchase. 

4.  Districts  proposed  to  be  formed  out  of,  or  Chapelries  proposed  to  be  severed  from,  existing 

Cures,  but  the  formation  or  severance  of  which  6hall  not  have  been  legally  completed 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  Grants,  except  in 
cases  where  the  amount  of  Benefaction  offered  would,  with  the  Commissioners’  Grant, 
be  sufficient  to  provide  an  endowment  of  £150  per  annum,  or  to  raise  to  that  amount  any 
endowment  previously  secured. 

5.  In  selecting  cases  priority  will  be  given  to  those  which,  having  regard  to  income  and 

population,  shall  appear  to  be  the  most  necessitous. 

6.  A  Benefice  held  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Plurality  Acts  os  applicable  to  new 

Incumbents  will  not  be  considered  eligible  for  a  Grant. 

7.  A  Benefice  which  has  received  a  Graut  is  not  disqualified,  on  the  offer  of  a  further  Bene¬ 

faction,  from  competing  for  a  further  Grant  in  any  subsequent  year. 

8.  The  Benefaction,  if  in  cash,  and  the  Grant,  if  it  consists  of  capital,  may,  in  the  case  of 

existing  Benefices,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  or  tithe  rentcharge,  within  the  Parish  or  District,  or 
in  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  Parsonage  House. 

9.  Every  application  must  contain  a  specific  offer  of  a  Benefaction,  and  must  reach  the  Com¬ 

missioners’  Office  on  or  before  the  30th  of  November,  1875,  in  order  to  render  it  eligible  to 
compete  for  a  Grant  in  the  Spring  of  1876;  and  in  the  event  of  a  Grant  being  made  to  a 
Benefice,  the  Benefaction,  if  in  money,  must  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  May  following. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
10  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  and  the  postage  prepaid. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

GEORGE  PRINGLE,  Secretary. 


a  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  “The  Parish  of  Manchester  Division  Aot,”  by  which 
a  special  fund  is  created  for  the  endowment  and  augmentation  of  Cures  within  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  Part  II.  of  these  Regulations  will  be  considered  as  inapplicable  to  that  parish,  and 
Part  I.  as  applicable  to  it  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 

b  Videlicet ;  In  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  either  in  right  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  of  any  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  of  any  Dean  and  Chapter, 
Dean,  Archdeacon,  Prebendary,  or  other  dignitary  or  officer  in  any  Cathedral  or  Collegiate 
Church,  or  of  any  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Perpetual  Curate,  as  such,  or  of  a  body  of  Trustees  not 
possessing  power  to  sell  or  transfer  the  right  of  presentation. 

c  Where  the  Incumbent  of  a  Benefice  is  willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  Endowment  of 
such  Benefice  towards  augmenting  the  Income  of  a  District  Church,  such  surrender  will  be 
treated  as  a  Benefaction  of  a  sum  equal  to  seven  years’  purchase  of  the  net  annual  income  so 
surrendered. 


HIGH-CLASS  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  FOR  GENTLEMEN  PAYING  CASH. 

TAWRANCE  D.  PHILLIPS  &  CO., 

COURT  AND  MILITARY  TAILORS, 

13  GEORGE  STREET.  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON.  W. 

A  Fashionable  Order  Trade  of  the  highest  class,  established  for  half-a-century  on  the  credit 
6ystem,  but  now  doing  business  exclusively  for  ready  money  payment,  and  supplying  Clothes 
and  Uniforms  of  the  best  quality,  to  Order  only,  at  moderate  prices. 

Lists  on  application. 

HJ.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier  to  the  Queen,  the  Royal 

•  Family,  and  the  Courts  of  Europe  ;  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Outfitter,  114,  116.118, 
120  Regent  Street,  and  22  Cornhill,  London.  Also  at  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester  ;  50  Bold 
Street,  Liverpool  ;  and  39  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

***  AGENTS  AND  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED.  Wholesale  Entrance— 45  Warwick  Street, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Regent  Street  Premises,  London. 


FOR  GENTLEMEN.— EVENING  and  MORNING  DRESS 

SUITS  of  the  highest  Finish  and  Fashion.  Speciality  :  Tweed  Sovereign  Paletots,  with 
Registered  Non-Bulging  Pockets  ;  if  with  Silk  Lapels,  One  Guinea.  Waterproof,  yet 
evaporable. 


PSIDIUM.— PIESSE  &  LUBIN’S  NEW  PERFUME.— 

-L  Sweet-Scented  PSIDIUM.  from  the  Pomegranate  Flower  ;  quite  unique. 

The  Fashion  for  the  Season  of  1875.  PSIDIUM  is  Copyright,  and  is  Distilled  only  by 
PIESSE  &  LUBIN, 

Royal  Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Q  HAVING  WITHOUT  SOAP  or  WATER.— A.  S.  LLOYD’S 

^  EUXESIS  renders  the  operation  of  Shaving  agreeable  to  the  most  irritable  Skin ,  which 
it  leaves  cool,  smooth,  and  refreshed.  Water,  Soap-boxes,  and  other  incumbrances  are  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  Euvesis  is  sold  in  Tubes,  price  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  each,  by  all  Chemists  and 
Perfumers,  and  by  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  A.  LLOYD,  Widow  of  A.  S.  Lloyd,  3  Spur  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  London. 

CAUTION — The  Genuine  Euxcsis  bears  the  words  “  Prepared  only  by  his  Widow  ”  in  Red 
ink  across  Labels. 


COURT  DRESSES  for  LEVEES  and  DRAWING-ROOMS. 

DEFUTY-LIEUTENANTS  UNIFORMS. 


FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. — Recherche  DESIGNS  in 

SUITS  for  YOUNGER  BOYS,  and  Regulation  Suits  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  other  great  Schools. 


FOR  LADIES.— SPECIALITIES  in  RIDING-HABITS, 

Riding  Trousers,  and  Hats  ;  Walking  and  Travelling  Costumes;  Promenade  Jackets, 
exquisitely  shaped. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  A  REPUBLIC.  ; 

THE  spectacle  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity  is  i 
commonly  supposed  to  exert  a  soothing  influence  on  < 
those  who  witness  it.  But  the  unity  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  French  Assembly  is  a  unity  which  takes 
away  one’s  breath.  It  is  so  overpowering,  so  demonstra¬ 
tive,  so  absolutely  proof  against  argument,  or  abuse,  or  < 
ridicule,  that  it  is  impossible  either  to  criticize,  or  admire,  or 
approve,  or  do  anything  else  which  implies  judgment.  e 
can  only  sit  still  and  wonder.  A  fortnight  since  the  breach 
between  the  fractions  which  compose  the  majority  that  has 
just  done  such  great  things  seemed  more  impassable  than 
ever.  Each  party  thought  itself  betrayed.  The  Right 
^Centre  were  indignant  because  the  Left  had  amended  their 
scheme ;  the  Left  were  indignant  because  the  Right  Centre 
had  abandoned  their  scheme  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
amended.  Rage  at  the  failure  of  a  coalition  which  has  cost 
immense  trouble,  and  mutual  suspicion  of  treachery,  are  not 
elements  out  of  which  it  is  easy  to  build  a  new  combination. 
The  prospect  seemed  at  least  as  unpromising  as  it  had  ever 
been,  and  howunpromisingthat  was  may  be  read  inthe  history 
of  the  last  two  years.  Yet  in  a  week  the  project  of  a  new 
union  had  been  agreed  on,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  has  been 
carried  through  the  Assembly  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  detail.  The  leaders  of  the  Left  and  the  Right  Centre 
came  to  terms  upon  the  composition  of  a  Senate,  and  a  com¬ 
pact  majority  was  ordered  outto  reject  every  alteration  in  the 
Bill.  No  one  was  put  to  the  trouble  of  considering  whether 
this  or  that  suggestion  was  an  improvement.  The  coali¬ 
tion  was  as  pitiless  in  rejecting  improvements  as  in  reject¬ 
ing  alterations  which  were  not  improvements.  It  was  the 
right  policy  to  follow,  because,  if  license  had  been  given  to 
a  single  straggler,  in  no  matter  how  unimportant  an  amend¬ 
ment^  the  inch  would  certainly  have  become  an  ell,  and  it 
would  have  been  taken  by  a  great  many  stragglers  without 
license.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  had  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  situation ;  the  marvel  is  how  they  contrived 
to  make  all  their  followers  appreciate  it  with  equal 
accuracy.  The  Right  were  driven  nearly  mad  by  this  un¬ 
expected  unanimity  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries.  They 
had  only  lately  convinced  themselves  that  the  Right  Centre 
were  capable  of  such  iniquity  as  accepting  the  Republic, 
and  even  when  this  conclusion  was  at  last  forced  upon 
them,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  consoling  hope  that  the 
Left  would  never  be  induced  to  accept  the  same  kind  of  Re¬ 
public.  When  the  new  Senate  Bill  was  produced  it  was 
so  clearly  the  work  of  the  Right  Centre  that  this  hope 
must  for  the  moment  have  become  certainty.  The  Right 
had  only  to  drag  a  few  Radical  commonplaces  into  the 
debate,  and  the  Left  would  inevitably  be  thrown  off  the 
scent.  The  Left  had  never  yet  been  able  to  resist  throw¬ 
ing  up  their  hats  whenever  universal  suffrage  was  men¬ 
tioned  ;  was  it  to  be  believed  that  they  would  show  more 
self-control  now  ?  Accordingly  it  was  on  this  line  that 
such  fighting  as  there  was  took  place.  Legitimist  after 
Legitimist,.  Bonapartist  after  Bonapartist,  taunted  the 
Left  with  having  deserted  their  principles,  with  hav¬ 
ing  first  voted  for  a  Senate  selected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  then  contented  themselves  with  a  Senate  elected  by  a 
very  limited  constituency.  The  Left  either  sat  silent,  or 
indulged  in  superior  smiles,  or  playfully  told  the  speakers 
that  they  were  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  thus  pleasantly  pointed  out  to  them.  M.  Raoul 
Duval  even  introduced  an  amendment  identical  in  substance 
with  the  very  amendment  which  the  Left  had  carried  ten 
days  before ;  but  the  Left  had  learned  their  lesson  in  the 
interval,  and  they  voted  as  one  man  against  their  own 


proposal.  The  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld  Bisaccia  tried  to 
draw  them  in  another  way.  He  declared  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  was  exceeding  its  powers,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Life  Senators.  There 
was  a  time  when  such  a  speech  from  a  Legitimist  would 
have  called  vollies  of  applause  from  the  Left,  but  the  idea 
of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  had  no  longer  any 
charm  for  them.  They  voted  steadily  against  an  amend¬ 
ment  making  all  the  Senators  elective,  and  thus  entrusted 
to  the  Assembly,  which  they  have  so  often  denounced  as 
a  usurper  without  even  the  excuse  of  capacity  to  govern, 
the  business  of  choosing  men  who  are  to  help  to  rule 
France  for  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives. 

This  closed  the  sitting  of  Monday.  By  Tuesday,  M. 
Raoul  Duval  and  M.  Brunet  had  prepared  a  fresh  string 
of  tempting  amendments.  The  Senate  Bill  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  the  Department  of  the 
Nord  the  same  number  of  Senators.  Surely  the  Left  would 
not  refuse  to  give  their  darling  Paris  an  exceptional  dis¬ 
tinction  ?  So,  perhaps,  M.  Brunet  tried  to  persuade  him¬ 
self  ;  but  his  proposal  that  the  Seine  should  return  six 
Senators  instead  of  five  was  rejected  without  a  word. 
Then  came  the  most  promising  moment  of  all.  If  there 
is  one  point  more  than  another  upon  which  the  Radicals 
might  be  supposed  to  be  united,  it  is  in  detestation 
of  the  Mayors  appointed  by  the  Government.  They 
are  associated  with  the  reactionary  era  of  the  Duke  of 
Broglie,  and  they  are  still  regarded  as  enemies  who  may 
prove  dangerous  at  future  elections.  M.  Raoul  Duval 
proposed  to  cast  a  formal  slight  upon  them.  The  Electoral 
College  which  is  to  return  the  Senate  is  composed, 
among  other  elements,  of  delegates  elected  by  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Councils,  and  M.  Duval  asked  that  Mayors  and 
Deputy  Mayors  appointed  by  the  Government  should  be 
declared  ineligible  for  this  purpose.  He  might  as  well 
have  asked  the  Left  to  proclaim  Henry  V.  They 
had  agreed  to  swaliow  the  whole  Bill,  and  they  were 
honourably  resolved  to  strain  at  camels  no  more  than  at 
gnats.  M.  Brunet,  undismayed  by  his  former  defeat,  again 
tried  to  introduce  the  principle  of  proportioning  repre¬ 
sentation  to  population ;  but  this  too  was  rejected.  M. 
Raoul  Duval  next  took  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  but 
virtuous  elector.  The  voting  for  the  Senate  is  to  take 
place  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department.  How  is  a 
Radical  elector  who  has  no  money  to  go  half  across  a 
department  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  vote  ?  His 
poverty  will  force  him  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  leave  the 
composition  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature 
to  be  settled  by  wealthy  Conservatives  to  whom  a 
journey  presents  no  difficulties.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  to  pay  the  elector’s  travelling  expenses,  and  thus, 
in  one  respect  at  all  events,  put  poor  and  rich  on  a 
level.  M.  Raoul  Duval  must  have  had  a  momentary 
hope  that  this  argument  would  not  be  wasted,  but  it 
was  wasted  all  the  same.  Even  M.  Duval  must  have 
despaired  by  this  time ;  but  he  was  still  ready  to  oppose 
the  clause  of  the  Bill  which  provides  that  Senators  shall  be 
unpaid.  But  the  Left,  after  surrendering  so  much  else, 
were  not  to  be  prevented  from  surrendering  this  also, 
and  the  most  Conservative  clause  perhaps  in  the  Bill  was 
1  passed  like  all  the  re  it.  By  Tuesday  evening  there  was  only 
,  one  chance  left  for  the  Right.  The  Bill  provided  that  the 
seventy-five  Senators  chosen  by  the  Assembly  should  be 
elected  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  without  any 
:  restriction  as  to  the  persons  to  be  chosen.  M.  Delpit 
I  proposed  that  they  should  be  taken  from  a  list  of  1 50 
!  I  persons  to  be  furnished  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  this 
l  amendment,  unlike  all  the  others,  was  referred  back  to 
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tlie  Committee  of  Thirty.  If  this  had  implied  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Right  Centre  to  adopt  it,  the  Left  might 
have  considered  the  compact  at  an  end,  and  have  retaliated 
on  the  Conservatives  by  throwing  out  the  Bill  on  the  third 
reading.  But  the  reference  to  the  Committee  proved  a 
false  alarm.  The  clause  came  back  as  it  went.  A  division 
was  then  taken  on  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  carried 
by  448  votes  to  241.  Thus  by  Wednesday  afternoon 
France  had  secured  a  Senate.  In  another  sitting  and 
a  half  she  was  to  have  a  complete  Constitution.  The 
Bill  for  the  Transmission  of  Powers  was  taken  up  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  Bill  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
was  carried  clause  by  clause  in  the  same  edifying  manner. 
M.  Raoul  Duval  tried  to  sow  discord  in  this  model 
majority  by  proposing  to  insert  a  declaration  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  resides  in  the  universality  of  the 
citizen ;  but  the  Left  could  hear  this  fine-sounding  prin¬ 
ciple  openly  challenged  in  the  tribune,  and  yet  vote 
against  its  introduction  into  the  Bill.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  shut  out  members  of  the  families  that  have  reigned 
in  France  from  becoming  Presidents  of  the  Republic.  This 
was  evidently  aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and  if  it  had 
been  carried  there  is  no  saying  what  might  not  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  Orleanist  section  of  the  majority.  This 
was  the  last  test  the  Left  had  to  endure,  and  they  stood 
it  nobly.  By  543  votes  to  41  the  Assembly  rejected 
“this  law  of  ostracism  and  distrust.” 

After  the  Left  had  yielded  so  much,  they  might  have 
been  allowed  to  date  the  new  Republic  from  the  24th  of 
February.  But  the  Right  Centre  was  as  unbending  upon 
this  point  as  upon  every  other.  The  Left  are  to  have  a 
Republic — thus  much  is  conceded — but  they  are  neither 
to  christen  it,  nor  to  fix  its  birthday,  nor  to  determine 
what  it  shall  be  like,  nor  to  have  any  hand  in  administer¬ 
ing  it.  The  Republic  of  1875  is  to  be  the  Conservative 
Republic;  its  anniversary  is  to  be  kept  on  the  25th  of 
February,  not  on  the  24th ;  it  is  to  have  a  strong  Executive 
and  a  strong  Second  Chamber ;  its  ministers  are  to  be 
Republicans  of  the  extremely  mild  type  of  M.  Dufaure 
and  M.  Buffet.  These  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Right 
Centre  have  consented  to  unite  with  the  Left,  and  it  is  the 
most  extraordinary  event  in  an  extraordinary  career  that 
M.  Gambetta  should  have  been  able  to  procure  their 
acceptance.  It  is  too  soon  to  speculate  on  the  future  of 
this  wonderful  coalition  ;  there  are  not  even  the  materials 
for  forming  an  opinion  upon  its  past  history.  Two  factions 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  irreconcilable,  have  agreed  to  take 
a  house  together.  Each  certainly  wishes  to  be  master,  but 
which  it  is  that  expects  to  be  master,  and  what  grounds 
there  are  for  such  expectation,  must  for  the  present  remain 
doubtful.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  as  the  Left  have 
sacrificed  most,  they  probably  think  that  they  have  most 
to  gain. 


REGIMENTAL  EXCHANGES. 

IT  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for 
authorizing  Regimental  Exchanges  by  purchase  without 
being  struck  by  the  extreme  moderation  and  even  diffidence 
which  the  Ministry  displayed.  Mr.  Hardy  proceeded  from 
the  outset  on  the  assumption  that  the  abolition  of  purchase 
was  to  be  treated  as  irrevocable,  and  that,  if  it  was  to  be 
accepted  at  all,  it  must  be  accepted  loyally.  He  disclaimed 
in  the  strongest  possible  language  any  intention  of  getting 
rid  by  a  side  stroke  of  a  measure  to  which  most  of  his 
party  had  been  opposed.  The  change  in  Lord  Cardwell’s 
system  which  he  recommended  was  only  advocated  by  the 
Government  on  the  express  ground  that  it  could  not 
possibly  bring  back  the  system  of  purchase.  What  he 
wished  to  do  he  might  have  done  by  recourse  to  that  device 
of  a  Royal  Warrant  which  was  the  great  strategic  manoeuvre 
of  the  Gladstone  Government.  But,  without  indulging  in 
invectives  against  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
his  adversaries,  he  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he 
thought  that  the  change  he  proposed  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Parliament.  It  was  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  that  he  proceeded.  They  had 
treated  it  as  perfectly  clear  that  the  reintroduction  of 
exchange  by  purchase  would  be  a  boon  to  the  army,  that 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  the  public,  and  that  it  was  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  system  of  purchasing  commissions. 
He  did  not  think  it  open  to  him  to  pass  by  in  neglect  so 
distinct  a  recommendation  of  those  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  late  Government  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of 
the  Army.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 


Commissioners,  adopted  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  al¬ 
though  in  a  still  more  modest  vein,  and  he  seemed  to 
wonder  how  Lord  Justice  James  and  Lord  Penzance  had 
arrived  so  very  quickly  and  so  very  clearly  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  they  had  come  on  this  head.  But  he 
pointed  out  with  perfect  justice  that  the  Commission  of 
which  he  was  a  member  had  by  no  means  approached  the 
claims  of  the  officers  with  a  disposition  to  give  all  that 
was  asked,  and  that  some  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  officers  had  been  very  summarily  and  decisively  dis¬ 
missed.  When,  then,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  there 
was  one  clear  case  as  to  which  the  officers  had  an  indis¬ 
putable  grievance,  the  great  probability  was  that  this  really 
was  an  instance  where  Parliament  ought  to  interfere  to 
make  a  slight  alteration  in  Lord  Cardwell’s  scheme.  Mr. 
Hardy  affected  to  be  surprised  at  the  opposition  which  he 
found  a  tiny  measure  recommended  on  such  high  authority 
was  likely  to  encounter.  He  could  not  understand  why 
any  one  should  make  much  fuss  about  it.  But  he  was  pro¬ 
bably  aware  before  the  debate  closed  that  he  was  much 
more  indebted  to  his  opponents  than  to  his  supporters.  He 
had  to  be  saved  from  bis  friends.  Pus  Bill  was  treated  by 
the  military  Conservative  element  as  a  faint  instalment  of 
justice  to  the  officers  who  had  been  grievously  wronged  by 
abolition  of  purchase.  He  heard  the  old  song  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  ancient  regimental  system  sounding  in  his 
ears.  He  was,  as  one  of  his  friends  reminded  him,  paying 
in  rather  a  scanty  form  the  electioneering  debt  which  the 
Conservative  Ministry  owed  to  its  military  supporters. 
He  was  not  doing  much  towards  liquidating  the  great 
debt,  but  he  was  doing  something,  and  the  little  he 
did  might  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  future  good 
deeds.  Under  the  form  of  replying  to  opponents,  the 
Government  was  able,  without  giving  offence  to  its  sup¬ 
porters,  to  repudiate  the  good  intentions  ascribed  to  it.  It 
was  enabled  to  explain  that  it  was  not  going  to  restore 
purchase  in  any  shape.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Bill 
did  restore  purchase  indirectly,  it  conceded  that  the  Bill 
was  a  bad  Bill.  All  that  it  contended  for  was  that  the 
Bill  would  please  the  officers  without  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  making  those  evils  reappear  to  be  rid  of  which  the 
nation  had  been  willing  to  pay  many  millions  of  money. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  it  happened  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  came  to  consider  that  a  recommendation  to 
restore  exchanges  by  purchase  fell  at  all  within  the  scope 
of  their  mission,  which  was  to  inquire  into  the  pecuniary 
grievances  of  officers.  As  Mr.  Hardy  himself  pointed  out, 
no  one  under  the  old  system  ever  pretended  that  he  ought 
to  be  repaid  what  he  had  expended  to  procure  an  exchange. 
An  officer  treated  the  money  as  lost,  and,  if  he  sold  his  com¬ 
mission,  he  sold  it  without  reference  to  his  outlay  on  any 
exchange  he  might  have  made.  But  when  the  officers 
came  to  think  over  their  grievances,  and  to  strive  to  make 
out  as  big  a  bill  as  possible,  they  discovered  that  they  had 
suffered  a  loss  by  not  being  able  to  make  money  through 
exchanges.  Lord  Cardwell’s  scheme  did  not  at  all  forbid 
exchanges ;  and  it  permitted  an  officer  who  wished  for 
an  exchange  to  pay  all  the  expenses  to  which  the 
person  with  whom  he  made  the  exchange  was  really 
put.  What  it  did  forbid  was  that  one  party  to  the 
bargain  should  put  something  extra  beyond  expenses  into 
the  pocket  of  the  other  party.  When  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  invited  to  give  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to 
officers  generally  for  the  loss  of  the  extra  something  which 
some  of  them  might  have  got  by  making  a  good  bargain 
for  an  exchange,  they  asked  themselves  whether  it  was 
really  necessary  that  the  payment  of  this  extra  sum  should 
be  forbidden.  It  would  evidently  save  all  trouble  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  an  indemnity  if  all  chance  of  the  loss 
for  which  the  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  was  removed. 
With  very  little  inquiry  and  with  very  little  evidence  to 
support  one  conclusion  or  the  other,  they  jumped  to  the 
resolution  that  it  could  do  no  harm  to  any  one  if  one 
officer  who  wanted  an  exchange  paid  another  for  giving 
him  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  see  how  he  was 
to  escape  from  the  position  in  which  this  resolution  of  the 
Commissioners  had  placed  him.  An  impartial  tribunal 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  which  Lord  Cardwell’s 
scheme  owed  its  existence  had  expressed  itself  as  clear,  to 
a  degree  of  certainty  beyond  what  it  felt  on  any  other  head, 
that  this  particular  grievance  of  the  officers  ought  to  be 
redressed ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  had  taken  office  pledged  to  redress 
all  grievances  of  officers  that  could  be  satisfactorily  esta¬ 
blished. 

But  when  he  came  to  argue  on  behalf  of  his  Bill  he 
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bad  little  or  nothing  to  say  beyond  that  be  deferred  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners.  In  order  to  .  say 
a  little  more  be  bad  to  go  on  ground  that,  was  irre¬ 
levant  or  dangerous.  He  pointed  out,  wbat  no  one  con¬ 
tested,  that  exchanges  were  often  harmless  and  often 
advantageous  to  the  service.  An  officer  in  Canada 
wants  a  hot  climate,  an  officer  in  India  wants  a 
cold  one ;  why  -should  they  not  exchange  ?  A  man  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  regiment  seeks  after  a  time  to  exchange 
into  one  in  which  his  father  served,  or  Avhich  is  recruited 
from  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  Why 
should  not  wishes  so  laudable  be  gratified  ?  There  is  no 
reason  at  all,  and  accordingly  Lord  Cardwell’s  scheme 
permitted  exchanges  for  reasons  approved  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  order  to  gain  time  and  say  something, 
was  obliged  to  argue  as  if  exchanges  were  altogether  for¬ 
bidden,  whereas  they  are  not  forbidden  in  the  least,  and 
numerous  exchanges  are  made  every  year.  What  is  for¬ 
bidden  is  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  the  bribing  away 
an  officer  fi’om  a  station  where  he  would,  but  for  the  bribe, 
be  content  to  stay,  that  is  forbidden.  Mr.  Hardy  further 
told  a  touching  story  of  a  young  officer  who  was  in  debt  to 
his  tailor,  and,  by  being  offered  a  sum  to  exchange,  was 
enabled  at  once  to  pay  his  tailor’s  bill  and  to  go  on  active 
service  and  earn  deserved  distinction.  It  can  haidly  have 
escaped  Mr.  Hardy’s  attention  that  ho  was  treading  on 
hot  ashes  when  he  told  this  story.  If  it  is  undesirable 
that  money  should  be  given  to  tempt  an  officer  to  go  where 
he  does  not  want  to  go,  it  is  especially  undesirable  that  the 
temptation  should  take  the  form  of  enabling  him  to 
pay  his  debts.  All  men  of  high  military  rank  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  service  at  heart  are  agreed  that  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  they  can  effect  is  to  guard 
vouug  officers  against  extravagance.  I  hey  would  be  suie 
to  preach  in  vain  if  their  young  friends  could  rely  on  having 
their  debts  wiped  out  by  being  paid  to  exchange.  Even, 
however,  the  argument  to  be  deduced  from  this  story  was 
one  degree  higher  m  merit  than  that  which  Mir.  Hardy 
drew  from  the  trouble  which  the  present  system  gives  the 
War  Office.  An  officer  is  now  allowed  to  pay  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  person  whom  he  asks  to  exchange  with  him, 
and  of  course  these  expenses  vary  in  different  cases,  it  natu¬ 
rally  costing  a  married  officer  more  to  change  his  station 
than  it  costs  a  single  man.  The  War  Office  has  thus 
to  bother  itself  about  such  things  as  ladies’  outfits  and 
female  servants,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  military 
mind,  and  Mr.  Hardy  urged  that  all  such  petticoat  ques¬ 
tions  might  be  avoided  if  one  officer  gave  another 
as  much  as  he  liked.  Ho  doubt  trouble  would  be 
thus  spared  ;  but  what  is  now  gained  is  that,  when 
the  items  of  a  bill  have  to  be  given  in  detail,  the 
chances  are  that  extra  payments  will  not  be  indirectly  in¬ 
troduced,  as  they  easily  might  be,  under  cover  of  a  general 
total ;  and  if  this  is  an  object  which  in  itself  it  is  desirable 
to  secure,  even  the  mighty  minds  of  the  clerks  in  the  W ar 
Office  might  be  asked  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  it  would  be  secured. 

Speeches  of  considerable  merit  were  made  against  the 
Bill,  and  it  unavoidably  happened  that  these  speeches  were 
not  made  from  the  Ministerial  benches.  Complaints  were 
uttered  by  Conservatives  that  on  such  a  point  a  party 
question  should  be  raised  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  in 
such  a  case  it  was  possible  to  avoid  a  party  question.  It  was 
the  scheme  of  the  late  Government  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  opposed  the  Bill,  was  being  endangered,  and 
those  who  desired  to  see  that  saheme  placed  beyond 
peril  could  not  help  speaking  and  voting  against 
the  Ministry.  There  was  nothing  in  the  language  or 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  which 
laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  unnecessary  warmth  or 
violence.  Mr.  Trevelyan  took  the  opportunity  of  apologizi ng 
for  expressions  which  he  formerly  used  with  regard  to 
English  officers,  and  which  he  now  recognizes  to  have 
bt;en  the  silly  ebullitions  of  a  novice.  Lord  Hartington 
appealed  to  his  followers  not  to  defer  the  division  on  the 
second  reading.  Mr.  Lowe  soared  into  the  highest  regions  of 
poetry  and  morality.  Of  what  possible  use  can  an  Opposi¬ 
tion  be  if  it  is  not  to  criticize  a  Ministerial  measure  as  to 
which  most  candid  critics  would  allow  that  two  opinions 
might  reasonably  be  held  ?  Mr.  Hardy  admitted  that  the 
Bill  might  do  serious  harm  to  the  army,  unless  its  opera¬ 
tion  was  controlled  by  very  stringent  regulations.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Hunt  referred  with  special  earnestness  to  the 
opinions  of  a  witness  who  appeared  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  declared  that  the  military  authorities  must 


exercise  considerable  vigilance  if  they  wished  no  abuses 
to  creep  in  under  cover  of  the  proposed  change.  Those 
who  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  pointed  out  that  the 
military  authorities  had  confessed,  with  regard  to  over¬ 
regulation  prices,  that  they  might  make  what  regula¬ 
tions  they  pleased,  and  still  abuses  would  grow 
up  as  soon  as  sales  of  anything  in  the  army  were  once 
permitted.  There  was  no  contesting  Mr.  Lowe’s  statement 
that  payments  given  for  exchanges  amount  to  sales,  and 
that  in  no  other  department  of  administration  would  it  be 
tolerated  that  one  official  should  buy  the  post  of  another. 
Mr.  Hardy  could  only  say  that  his  regulations  would  be 
of  such  a  very  superior  sort  that  they  would  be  found 
effectual,  although  the  regulations  of  other  people  might 
have  been  found  illusory.  This  may  be  so ;  and  it  will  be 
creditable  to  Mr.  Hardy  and  satisfactory  to  the  public  if 
it  proves  to  be  the  case.  The  Bill  will  call  forth  more 
debates,  and  there  is  every  disposition  both  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it  to  give  officers  everything  they  can  reason¬ 
ably  ask  for.  But  hitherto  the  weight  of  argument  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  against  the  Bill,  and  there  is  not  much  to  set 
on  the  other  side,  except  the  respect  due  to  the  strong 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Hardy’s  regulations  may  rise  to  an  unusual  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  That  the  Bill  will  become  law  is  almost  certain, 
for  the  masters  of  many  legions  support  it ;  but  the 
amount  of  good  or  harm  it  does  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  practically  worked,  and 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  ensure  its  being  worked  well  as  the 
opposition  and  criticism  it  has  called  forth. 


SPAIN. 

IT  is  well  that  Spain  is  inured  to  disappointment,  for  the 
brilliant  hopes  which  were  founded  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Monarchy  have  been  already  dissipated.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  army  at  which  the  young  King  was  present 
was,  as  is  the  fate  of  military  operations  in  Spain,  partially 
mismanaged.  With  a  great  superiority  in  numbers, 
Laserna  succeeded  in  relieving  Pampeluna,  but  it  has  never 
been  the  policy  of  the  Carlists  to  weaken  their  compara¬ 
tively  scanty  forces  by  providing  garrisons  for  considerable 
towns.  If  they  had  taken  Pampeluna,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  have  held  it;  and  they  are  again  occupying 
neighbouring  positions  in  force,  if  they  have  not  re-esta¬ 
blished  the  blockade.  The  Carlist  generals  on  their  part 
appear  to  have  displayed  little  ability ;  but  the  gallantry 
of  their  soldiers  secured  them  a  victory  in  the  combat  at 
Lacar  which  has  fully  counterbalanced  the  success  of  the 
Alfonsists  in  relieving  Pampeluna.  The  usual  indica¬ 
tions  of  dissatisfaction  and  uncertainty  are  furnished  by 
frequent  changes  of  generals.  Laserna  has  been  super¬ 
seded  in  the  chief  command  by  General  Quesada,  who 
has  still  his  reputation  to  make,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
Moriones,  wTho  is  supposed  to  be  the  ablest  of  the 
general  officers,  has  resigned,  or  has  been  recalled.  It 
would  seem  at  present  that  the  chronic  and  barren  struggle 
in  the  North  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  prospects  of  peace  are  so  far  clouded  that  they  have 
not  brightened  through  the  exchange  of  an  ambiguous  and 
provisional  form  of  government  for  a  Monarchy  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  upper  classes  and  friendly  to  the  clergy. 
A  triumph  in  the  field  would  perhaps  have  enabled  the  new 
Government  to  raise  a  loan ;  and  even  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  no  other  financial  resource  is  likely  to  be  available. 
If  any  English  capitalists  should  engage  in  any  speculation 
of  the  kind,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  seek  redress 
for  any  hardship  which  they  may  incur  by  appealing  to 
Sir  H.  James’s  Committee.  There  is  perhaps  money  to  be 
made  by  the  exercise  of  vigilance  and  skill  even  in  the 
contraction  of  Spanish  loans.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  is 
never  repaid,  and  that  the  arrears  of  interest  are  ultimately 
capitalized ;  but  in  the  meantime  prices  occasionally  rise, 
and  purchasers,  instead  of  the  nominal  debtors,  relieve  the 
original  lenders  from  loss. 

Almost  the  only  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  the 
restored  Monarchy  is  the  readiness  with  which  foreign 
Governments  have  acknowledged  Don  Alfonso’s  title. 
Germany  and  Austria  had  previously  indicated  their  dis¬ 
taste  for  Republics  by  according  to  Marshal  Serrano  a 
personal  recognition  which  would  not  have  applied  to  any 
successor  in  office.  When  Russia  refused  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  two  Imperial  Courts,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  favoured  the  cause  of  Don 
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Carlos  ;  but  the  representative  of  the  female  line  is 
legitimate  enough  to  satisfy  all  exigencies  except  those  of 
the  more  violent  French  Royalists.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  after  a  short  delay,  accredited  Mr.  Layard  to  the 
young  King;  and  even  the  United  States,  which  had  with  ! 
some  precipitancy  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Republic, 
will  acknowledge  Alfonso  XII.  as  soon  as  the  negotiations 
for  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  the  Virginius  arc  .finally 
completed.  It  is  probably  through  an  excessive  desire  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  the  German  Emperor  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  committed  a  diplomatic  mistake. 
An  unnecessary  communication  of  the  KiNG’saccession  to  the 
Government  of  Roumania  has  given  great  offence  to  the  Porte. 
In  consequence  of  the  error,  which  may  have  been  a  simple 
oversight,  the  Porte  has  refused  to  answer  King  Alfonso’s 
letter  notifying  his  accession  ;  and,  as  in  the  circumstances 
no  diplomatic  communication  can  be  addressed  to  Spain, 
a  Circular  complaining  of  the  affront  has  been  forwarded 
to  all  the  representatives  of  Turkey.  The  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  Foreign  Minister,  is  greatly  to  blame  for  an 
irregular  and  discourteous  proceeding.  The  recent  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  claim  of  Roumania  to  conclude  commercial 
conventions  must  have  been  well  known  at  Madrid ;  and  a 
new  and  unsettled  Government  was  certainly  not  in  a 
position  to  initiate  a  new  controversy.  If  Prince  Charles 
of  Roumania  has  accepted  the  implied  recognition  of  his 
independence,  he  will  have  provoked  a  fresh  quarrel  with 
the  Porte.  His  patrons  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Berlin 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  countenance  his  encroachments, 
but  they  must  desire  to  retain  for  themselves  the  direction 
of  his  policy ;  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  disapprove  of 
the  officious  intervention  of  Spain.  King  Alfonso’s 
Ministers  will  do  well  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  affront¬ 
ing  the  Porte. 

Domestic  events  have  for  some  time  past  diverted  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  endless  struggle  in  Cuba  which  still  contri¬ 
butes  its  share  to  the  waste  of  the  resources  of  Spain. 
General  Concha  has  lately  been  relieved  of  his  office  of 
Captain- General  of  Cuba;  and  probably  the  Government 
intends  to  employ  his  services  at  home,  as  he  has  been 
directed  to  return  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  It  is  strange  that  for  a  long  time  past  neither  the 
colonial  Government  nor  the  American  partisans  of  the 
rebels  have  claimed  any  considerable  success.  Two  or 
three  mouths  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
serted  in  his  Message  to  Congress  the  reference  to  the 
civil  war  in  Cuba  which  has  become  a  common  form  in 
similar  documents.  In  the  absence  of  official  statements, 
the  continuance  of  the  smouldering  civil  war  is  only  recalled 
to  notice  by  the  intimation  that,  as  usual,  reinforcements 
are  required  for  the  army  in  Cuba.  But  for  the  demands 
of  the  island  it  is  possible  that  the  Carlist  insurrection 
might  by  this  time  have  been  suppressed.  It  is  now  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  conscription  of  65,000  men  will  be  ordered 
for  service  in  the  Northern  provinces  and  in  Cuba. 
In  the  suspension  of  the  Cortes  and  of  the  Constitution 
the  levy  will  be  made  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  King  and 
his  Ministers,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  disaffection. 
On  the  last  occasion,  of  100,000  conscripts  many  were  not 
forthcoming ;  and  it  is  known  that  some  hundreds,  or, 
accoi’ding  to  other  accounts,  some  thousands,  joined  the 
Carlists.  The  conscription  to  which  nearly  all  Continental 
nations  submit  has  never  been  popular  in  Spain  ;  but  there 
is  no  other  possible  method  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  The  temporary  favour  with  which  the  Republican 
party  was  regarded  was  in  a  great  degree  caused  by  the 
promises  of  its  leaders  to  relax  or  abolish  the  conscription. 
The  nation  has  perhaps  by  this  time  become  aware  that,  if 
a  regular  army  is  in  itself  an  evil  and  a  burden,  it  is  the 
first  condition,  in  such  a  country  as  Spain,  of  order  and  of 
internal  peace.  If  the  army  had  not  been  ruinously 
weakened  for  factious  purposes,  the  Carlist  insurrection 
might  perhaps  never  have  occurred.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  raise  thousands  of  soldiers  because  the  army  had  been 
injudiciously  reduced  two  years  ago.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  new  conscription  will  be  actively  resisted  ;  but  it  will 
not  increase  the  good  will  of  the  people  to  the  King. 

The  provisional  confidence  which  on  the  accession  of  the 
young  King  was  conceded  to  his  Ministers  is  already  sub¬ 
siding.  They  are  perhaps  not  below  the  level  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  but  they  have  not  deviated  from  the  ti’aditional 
system  of  weak  and  arbitrary  policy.  Unless  Zorrilla  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  of  which  he  has  not  been  publicly 
accused,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  arrest¬ 
ing  him  and  compelling  him  to  leave  the  country.  It 


would  have  been  a  milder  measure  to  prohibit  the  formation 
of  the  club  or  association  which  he  endeavoured  to  form 
from  the  remnants  of  the  Progressist  and  Republican 
parties.  A  Spanish  Government  could  not  be  expected,  as 
an  alternative  course,  to  tolerate  opposition ;  and  yet  the 
security  of  the  restored  Monarchy  could  not  for  the  present 
be  seriously  threatened  by  a  combination  of  defeated  and 
reciprocally  hostile  factions.  Zorrilla  had  been  an  active 
promoter  of  the  candidature  of  Amadeo,  and  he  was  in 
office  during  the  greater  part  of  his  short  reign.  On  the 
institution  of  the  Republic  he  refused  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  he  might  not  inconsistently  have  either  tendered 
his  services  to  King  Alfonso  or  have  waited  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  leading  a  constitutional  Opposition  in  the  Cortes. 
Politicians  in  Spain  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  conspiring 
that  Governments,  even  when  their  adversaries  have  no 
such  design,  always  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  law 
will  be  infringed.  Notwithstanding  the  general  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  late  restoration,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
revived  Monarchy  still  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  fac¬ 
tion.  A  precocious  or  promising  boy  is  nevertheless  a  boy, 
and,  though  he  may  be  called  a  King,  he  can  give  no  effec¬ 
tive  support  to  those  who  exercise  authority  in  his  name. 
Serrano  and  Sagasta  held,  as  the  result  proved,  an  insecure 
position,  because  they  acted  in  the  name  neither  of  a 
Monarchy  nor  of  a  Republic.  Canovas  del  Castillo  is  the 
Minister  of  a  King  who  is  yet  disabled  from  reigning.  On 
the  other  hand,  King  Alfonso  has  the  great  good  fortune 
of  having  no  rival  or  competitive  form  of  government  to 
fear.  The  project  of  an  Iberian  kingdom  under  the  House 
of  Braganza  is  forgotten,  and  no  foreign  prince  would 
accept  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  Republic  has 
failed  on  trial,  and  its  eloquent  advocate  is  about  to  devote 
himself  to  the  harmless  occupation  of  writing  books  in 
Switzerland.  The  only  thing  of  which  the  Spanish  nation 
is  certain  is  that  it  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  Don  Carlos, 
and  consequently  Alfonso  XII.  is  King  by  a  process  of 
exhaustion. 


DRAFTING  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

OF  two  recent  discussions  on  the  machinery  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  conversation  on  Mr.  Forsyth’s  motion  for  the 
improvement  of  public  Bills  was  much  the  more  important. 
The  House  of  Commons  indeed  attaches  a  professionrl  in- 
tei’est  to  all  schemes  for  redistributing  Parliamentary 
work  between  the  Government  and  private  members ;  but 
elsewhere  a  general  impression  prevails  that  the  details  of 
the  subject  are  dry,  if  not  unintelligible.  Yet  the  composition 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  it 
urgently  requires  supervision.  The  cumbrous  and  confused 
state  of  modern  statute  law  affords  a  plausible  argument 
to  theorists  who  disapprove  of  all  Parliamentary  systems. 
It  is  alleged  that  experience  proves  the  impossibility  of 
framing  clear  and  satisfactory  enactments  in  tumultuary 
consultation  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  competent 
lawyer  is  only  embarrassed  by  interference  in  framing  the 
draft  of  a  Bill.  The  necessity  of  satisfying  a  large  and  in¬ 
dependent  assembly  operates  by  anticipation  as  well  as  in 
the  result  of  debate.  The  Minister  who  gives  instructions 
for  a  Bill  knows  by  previous  controversy  the  exigencies 
which  must  be  satisfied  if  his  measure  is  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  Parliament.  He  generally  wishes  to  cause  as 
little  disturbance  of  the  existing  law  as  his  immediate 
object  may  require;  and  consequently  former  Acts  are  either 
wholly  or  partially  incorporated  in  the  new  Bill,  while  the 
sections  which  may  be  repealed  are  enumerated,  either 
specifically  or  by  way  of  exception,  in  schedules.  When  a 
subject  gives  from  its  nature  occasion  for  frequent  or 
periodical  legislation,  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  drafting  necessarily  accumulates.  Mr.  Forsyth 
quoted  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  obscurity  and  awk¬ 
wardness  in  the  sanitary  laws  which  Mr.  Sclater-Bootii 
now  proposes  to  consolidate  into  a  code.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  for  a  careful  and  practised  lawyer  to  answer 
many  of  the  questions  which  arise  on  a  dozen  of  these 
Acts,  which  have  been  always  passed  to  remedy  defects 
discovered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  series.  If  a  formal 
notice  has  to  be  given  or  any  other  mechanical  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  be  adopted  under  the  Acts,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  study  the  entire  mass  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  possible  oversights  and  errors.  A  still 
more  flagrant  instance  of  confusion,  involving  per¬ 
haps  an  utter  miscarriage  of  legislation,  has  within  a 
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few  days  been  forced  upon  public  attention.  If  it  is  really 
true  that  an  escaped  Irish  convict  cannot  be  remitted  to 
undergo  tho  remainder  of  his  sentence  when  at  any  time 
he  may  be  recaptured,  the  authors  of  the  statutes  affecting 
the  question  must  have  been  guilty  of  negligence  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  exhibited  by  a  single  responsible 
draftsman.  A  few  paragraphs  in  any  criminal  code  would 
have  defined  the  liabilities  of  escaped  convicts  in  language 
which  would  not  have  afforded  material  for  a  long  Par¬ 
liamentary  discussion. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  probably  satisfied  with  the  concession 
by  the  Government  of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the 
mode  of  correcting  an  acknowledged  evil.  His  own  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  Standing  Committee  on  public  Bills,  to  be 
assisted  by  a  professional  adviser,  seems  simple  and  reason¬ 
able,  if  it  is  found  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  com¬ 
petent  members.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  create  a  similar  machinery; 
and  there  are  many  peers  with  ample  leisure,  which 
some  of  them  are  not  unwilling  to  devote  to  public  duty.  Ex¬ 
perience  will  show,  if  the  plan  is  tried,  whether  verbal  criti¬ 
cism  can  be  profitablyundertaken  by  a  Committeeof  amateui  s. 
At  present  private  Bills  are  subjected  to  investigation  for 
certain  purposes  by  the  Speaker’s  Counsel  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees  and  his 
Counsel  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  inquiry  is  directed 
only  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  certain  clauses  which 
are  considered  respectively  necessary  or  objectionable.  Tim 
actual  enactments  of  the  Bills  are  often  extremely  compli¬ 
cated,  because  they  represent  compromises  between  parties, 
or  the  results  of  contests  which  have  been  determined  by 
the  proper  tribunal.  Where  special  interests  are  involved, 
the  minute  stipulations  of  private  contracts  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  legislative  measures ;  yet  the  consequent  am¬ 
biguity  aud  risk  of  litigation  are  less  than  in  many 
public  statutes,  because  the  language  of  private  Acts 
has  in  the  majority  of  cases  been  settled  by  lawyers. 
Principles  and  general  rules  ought  to  admit  of  plain 
statement ;  and  the  alterations  which  are  introduced 
during  the  progress  of  a  Bill  through  Parliament  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  same  conditions.  If 
the  Comm'ttce  unintentionally  altered  the  meaning  or 
the  effect  of  a  provision,  there  would  be  an  appeal  to  the 
House.  In  practice  the  duty  of  watching  the  composition 
and  phraseology  of  Acts  of  Parliament  would  probably  de¬ 
volve  on  the  lawyer  who  would  be  nominally  the  assessor 
of  the  Committee ;  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  the 
authority  of  Parliament  itself  for  the  establishment  of  some 
general  rules.  If  possible,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
prohibit  legislation  by  reference  to  existing  Acts  ;  but  in 
some  cases  the  practice  will  be  found  unavoidable.  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
in  illustration  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth’s 
sanitary  code,  and  other  complicated  measures,  will 
always  require  from  time  to  time  extensions  or  limi¬ 
tations  which  will  be  suggested  by  practical  experience. 
It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  reconstruct  such  masses  ot 
enactments  as  often  as  an  amendment  is  introduced. 
Periodical  revision  and  rearrangement  would  probably  be 
sufficient. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  method  of  legislation 
which  has  made  Acts  of  Parliament  confused  and  ambi¬ 
guous  may  have  had  some  corresponding  advantages.  The 
ablest  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  materials  for  a  Code  oi 
English  law  are  the  richest  which  have  been  possessed  by 
any  community.  The  fragmentary  and  gradual  process  by 
which  legal  principles  have  been  established  by  judicial 
decisions  represents  actual  wants  and  difficulties  which 
’have  occurred  in  litigation,  rather  than  arbitrary  rules 
devised  beforehand  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  various  con¬ 
tingencies.  Tfie  statutes,  especially  where  they  have  been 
subjects  of  Parliamentary  contest,  derive  their  complica¬ 
tions  from  the  contributions  of  several  independent  minds 
for  a  common  purpose.  Although  separate  or  conflicting 
opinions  may  not  have  been  reduced  to  harmony  in  the 
clauses  of  a  Bill,  the  distinctions  and  exceptions  which 
trouble  the  advocate  and  the  judge  often  express  the  result 
of  genuine  efforts  to  obviate  difficulties  and  objections. 
Nothing  is  more  simple  or  more  logical  in  appearance  than 
careless  injustice.  Minute  distinctions  and  elaborate  pro¬ 
visions  imply  scrupulous  forethought ;  but  good  intentions 
afford  no  excuse  for  unintelligible  language. 

If  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  adopt  any  modification 
of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  proposal,  time  will  show  whether  critics 
and  opponents  who  have  forced  on  official  or  private  pro¬ 


moters  modifications  of  their  original  drafts  will  be  content 
to  see  the  exceptions  and  limitations  which  they  have  in¬ 
troduced  too  completely  reconciled  with  the  text  to  which 
the  alterations  have  been  attached.  Provisoes  sometimes 
approach  nearly  to  a  repeal  of  the  clauses  which  they  are  per¬ 
haps  designed  practically  to  defeat.  The  contradictions  and 
uncertainties  of  which  courts  of  law  frequently  complain 
are  seldom  attributable  to  an  insufficient  mastery  ot  logic 
or  of  grammar.  The  expression  in  a  single  paragraph  of 
several  discordant  wishes  and  opinions  is  a  task  intrinsically 
as  well  as  artificially  difficult.  The  improvement  of  the 
actual  practice  will  be  facilitated  by  the  official  origin  of 
nearly  all  serious  legislation.  Au  ingenious  student  of 
statistics,  who  spoke  on  Mr.  Newdegate’s  motion  for 
regulating  notices  of  Bills  introduced  by  private  mem¬ 
bers,  seems  to  have  calculated  that  the  average  time 
of  which  independent  legislators  could  dispose  during  the 
Session  was  less  than  an  hour  for  each  separate  measure. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  pass  Bills  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  exercise  extraordinary  vigilance,  and  they  can 
scarcely  succeed  if  they  encounter  active  opposition.  It  is 
generally  understood  that,  in  proposing  any  Bill  of  import¬ 
ance,  a  private  member  desires  mainly  to  obtain  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  ultimately  to  transfer 
the  business  of  effective  legislation  to  the  actual  or  futuie 
Government.  Mr.  Newdegate’s  suggestions,  though  they 
were  discountenanced  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  were  in  them¬ 
selves  not  injudicious  ;  but  it  matters  little  when  or  how 
Permissive  Bills,  Deceased  Wife  s  Sister  Bills,  and 
other  annual  projects  are  composed  or  printed  or  offered 
for  a  first  or  second  reading.  Any  system  of  super¬ 
vision  which  may  hereafter  be  instituted  will  only 
come  into  operation  immediately  before  the  third 
reading  of  a  Bill.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  measures 
introduced  by  private  members  will  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  any  Committee  or  official  draftsman  who 
may  be  appointed  to  correct  the  redundancies  or  mistakes 
of  Parliamentary  legislation.  The  time  for  any  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  well  chosen.  No  vehement 
party  contest  is  anticipated  for  the  present  Session  ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  great  accumulation  of  public  Bills. 

1  It  is  uncertain  whether  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  existing 
inconvenience  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  an  attempt  ar 
improvement  will  do  no  harm. 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

A  CONTINENTAL  Conservative  who  did  not  set  much 
store  by  a  Second  Chamber  would  be  a  kind  of  monster. 
He  would  have  broken  loose  from  all  the  traditions  of  liis 
class,  and  have  become  more  Radical  than  most  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  who  sit  on  the  left  of  the  President’s  chair.  It  is  of  no 
use  therefore  to  consider  whether  the  French  Assembly  has 
done  wisely  in  creating  a  Senate.  If  I  ranee  was  to  have 
a  Constitution  which  should  outlive  Marshal  MacMahon, 
there  was  no  question  but  that  it  must  include  an  Upper 
House  of  some  kind.  Without  this  the  conservative  in¬ 
stincts  of  Frenchmen  could  not  have  been  satisfied,  and 
that  they  should  be  satisfied  is,  as  things  stand,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  successful  Constitution-making.  To 
suggest  a  doubt  whether,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  a  Second  Chamber  can  be  of  any  possible  use, 
is  like  cavilling  at  the  institution  of  marriage  by  way  of 
answerto  aman  who  askswhether  So-and-so  is  likelytomake 
him  a  good  wife.  The  one  point  that  is  of  any  practical 
moment  is  what  sort  of  a  Second  Chamber  the  new  Senate 
is  likely  to  turn  out ;  and,  assuming  that  France  was  to 
have  a  Senate,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  she  might  easily  have 
had  a  worse  one.  The  only  serious  alternative  proposal 
was  that  for  which  M.  Pascal  Duprat,  to  his  own  and 
everybody  else’s  surprise,  obtained  a  passing  majority. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  Senate  would  have  been 
little  more  than  a  duplicate  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
It  would  have  been  elected  by  the  same  persons,  and  would 
only  have  differed  from  the  Lower  Chamber  in  being  less 
esteemed  and  having  less  to  do.  If  it  had  tried  to  dis¬ 
charge  independent  functions,  and  to  revise  and  delay  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  would  very  soon 
have  been  taught  its  place.  Constituencies  are  not  so  dis¬ 
trustful  of  their  own  wisdom  that  they  will  first  elect  a 
representative  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  and  then  elect  a 
second  to  see  that  those  wishes  are  not  carried  out 
too  fully  or  quickly.  Whenever  the  two  Houses  clashed, 
the  electors  would  have  felt  irritated  at  seeing  their  left 
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hand  acting  in  opposition  to  their  right,  and  they  would 
have  taken  care  at  the  next  election  of  Senators  to  make 
them  understand  that  they  meant  their  two  hands  to  work 
together.  When  the  Second  Chamber  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  proper  submission,  it  would  have  occurred  to 
somebody  that,  if  it  did  nothing  but  register  the  acts  of 
the  First  Chamber,  the  country  could  get  on  as  well 
without  it.  Against  this  it  might  have  been  argued  that 
so  harmless  a  body  was  not  worth  the  trouble  necessary  to 
destroy  it ;  and  on  this  ground  perhaps  the  Senate  would 
have  been  retained  until  the  next  time  the  Constitution  was 
pulled  to  pieces.  Probably  M.  Pascal  Defeat  would  have 
regarded  this  as  the  next  best  thing  to  having  no  Senate  at 
all ;  but  the  majority  which  clings  to  the  belief  that,  if  a 
Second  Chamber  can  but  be  created  some  use  is  sure  to  be 
found  for  it,  was  naturally  disinclined  to  see  it  stricken 
with  paralysis  before  it  was  well  out  of  the  cradle. 

It  was  essential  to  the  compromise  by  which  alone  a 
Senate  could  be  constructed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  should  be  elected  by  somebody,  and  the  first 
requisite  in  a  constituency  is  that  it  should  take  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business  assigned  to  it.  The  absence  of  this 
interest  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  two 
Chambers  should  be  returned  by  the  same  effectors.  A  man 
who  has  to  vote  for  two  kinds  of  deputies  will  naturally 
consider  what  it  is  that  he  wants  each  to  do  for  him.  If 
he  finds  that  both  do  precisely  the  same  work,  the  only 
difference  being  that  one  does  it  much  more  effectively  than 
the  other,  he  will  soon  concern  himself  exclusively  with 
the  return  of  the  former.  Consequent^  a  constituency 
which  is  to  take  an  interest  in  the  election  of  Senators 
must  be  a  different  constituency  from  that  which 
elects  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  proposal  which 
found  most  support  during  the  discussion  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  the  coalition  between  the  Left  and  the  Centres 
gave  the  election  of  Senators  to  the  Councils- General.  In 
favour  of  this  suggestion  there  was  much  to  be  said.  It 
secured  a  constituency  which  would  really  value  its  rights. 
It  is  the  characteristic  vice  of  a  very  extended  suffrage 
that  it  weakens  the  influence,  and  consequently  the  in¬ 
terest,  of  the  individual  elector.  What  is  one  vote  among 
a  hundred  thousand  ?  But  in  an  election  by  a  Council- 
General  each  vote  would  be  of  importance.  A  proposal  to 
abolish  or  weaken  the  Senate  would  excite  the  open  op¬ 
position,  or,  at  all  events,  the  secret  dislike,  of  every 
member  of  the  Council- General,  since  it  would  condemn 
him  once  more  to  be  a  mere  unit  in  an  unmanageable  crowd. 
By  itself,  it  is  true,  this  fact  would  not  go  for  much.  But  any 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Councils- General  would 
go  for  a  great  deal.  Frenchmen  of  all  parties  are  keenly 
interested  in  their  composition,  and  the  last  election  of 
Councillors  caused  almost  as  much  excitement — perhaps  in 
the  country  districts  quite  as  much— as  the  elections  for  the 
Assembly.  By  a  law,  passed  two  or  three  years  since,  the 
Councils- General  were  invested  with  the  right  of  electing 
a  provisional  Assembly  in  the  event  of  the  lawful  Assembly 
being  dispersed  by  force ;  and  a  body  to  whom  has  been 
confided  the  care  of  Parliamentary  government  in  the  last 
extremity  seems  marked  out  as  the  electoral  college  by 
which  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  returned. 
Besides  these  accidental  claims,  the  Councils-General  had 
others  derived  from  the  character  alike  of  their  functions 
and  of  the  persons  who  compose  them.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  for  France  that  politics  have  usually  been  an  in¬ 
terest  apart  from  all  others.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
the  peasant  or  the  shopkeeper  can  be  brought  to  concern 
himself  with  them,  and  those  who  do  concern  themselves 
with  them  seem  to  concern  themselves  with  very  little  else. 
Except  at  rare  intervals  the  men  who  do  the  work  of  the 
community,  who  grow  its  wheat,  and  make  its  wine,  and 
weave  its  silk,  have  left  the  Legislature  to  go  its  own  way. 
It  is  this  that  has  made  so  much  of  French  political  action 
and  speech  seem  so  unpractical  to  English  observers.  The 
multifarious  interests  that  are  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  serve  to  supply  political  adversaries  with 
so  many  platforms  on  which  they  can  work  together,  and 
so  get  their  political  angles  rubbed  down,  have  played  but 
a  small  part  in  the  French  Assembly.  But  they  play  a 
very  large  part  in  the  Councils-General.  Even  at  the  last 
election  of  councillors,  when  every  effort  was  made  on  both 
sides  to  get  Conservatives  or  Republicans  returned, 
it  was  a  common  complaint  that  the  electors  in¬ 
sisted  on  voting  for  some  local  magnate  in  whose 
appreciation  of  local  wants  and  local  interests  ffley 
felt  thorough  confidence,  and  about  whose  politics 
they  scarcely  asked  a  question.  Bodies  thus  constituted 


would  be  likely  to  elect  a  Conservative  Senate — Conserva¬ 
tive,  that  is,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  Conservatism  has 
much  weight  in  France.  It  would  be  a  Senate  in  which 
great  landowners,  great  manufacturers,  great  merchants 
would  have  a  conspicuous  place,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  they  would  be  chosen  precisely  because  they 
represented  electors  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  choice  of  the  Councils-General 
as  a  constituency  was  their  supposed  liability  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  Government.  In  the  Bill  which  has  just  been 
passed  this  is  corrected  by  the  addition  to  the  Electoral 
College  of  the  deputies  of  the  department,  of  the  members 
of  the  Councils  of  the  arrondissements,  and  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  Municipal  Councils.  By  this  means  a  large 
popular  element  has  been  added  to  the  constituency,  with¬ 
out,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  materially  weakening  either 
the  value  which  will  be  attached  to  the  right  of  elec¬ 
tion  or  the  connexion  between  political  and  business  con¬ 
siderations  in  its  exercise.  To  the  225  elected  members 
of  the  new  Senate  75  life  members  are  to  be  added. 
These  are  to  be  elected  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  all  subsequent  vacancies  in  the 
list  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate  itself.  In  a  Chamber 
in  which  parties  are  so  strangely  divided  and  so  strangely 
linked  together,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  use  will 
be  made  of  this  power.  According  to  one  rumour  M. 
Thiers  has  consented  to  stand,  and,  if  elected,  will  be  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Senate. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  testimony  of  great  weight  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  importance  of  the  newly  created  institution.  M.  Thiers 
is  too  fond  of  Parliamentary  life  to  retire  whi:e  still  vigorous 
to  a  Chamber  which  he  thinks  will  have  no  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  He  may  be  altogether  wrong  in  his 
estimate  of  the  part  the  Senate  has  to  play,  but  he  certainly 
will  not  be  himself  a  performer  unless  he  thinks  the  part 
worthy  of  him. 


RAILWAY  PROPERTY. 

EARLY  all  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Railway 
Companies  have  been  held,  with  generally  discouraging 
results.  With  few  exceptions,  the  traffic  returns  have 
exhibited  a  moderate  increase,  and  the  price  of  coal  has 
been  much  lower  during  the  last  six  months  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  iron  was  of  less  importance,  because  the 
value  of  old  materials  has  been  proportionately  lowered ; 
but  it  had  been  estimated  that  on  some  of  the  largest 
systems  there  would  be  a  saving  in  coal  of  3,000 1.  or 
4,oooZ.  a  week,  'which  would  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
an  increase  in  traffic  receipts  of  double  the  amount.  The 
heavy  burden  of  increased  wages  and  of  shorter  hours  of 
working  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  benefit  of 
cheaper  fuel ;  and  nearly  all  the  great  Companies  have 
been  compelled  within  two  or  three  years  to  increase  their 
capital  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
lines  and  sidings  and  of  enlarging  their  rolling  stock.  The 
Chairman  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
stated  at  the  late  meeting  that  the  introduction  of  the 
block  system  had  entailed  on  the  shareholders  enormous 
expense.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
doubt  which  he  expressed  whether  it  had  produced  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount  of  security.  It  is  a  disputed  question  among 
railway  managers  whether  the  use  of  the  block  system  on 
crowded  lines  accelerates  or  delays  the  traffic ;  but, 
although  every  mechanical  arrangement  is  subject  to  the 
risk  of  failure  or  collapse  by  reason  of  the  natural  infirmity 
of  mankind  and  of  railway  servants  m  particular,  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  use  of  the  block  diminishes  the 
chance  of  accidents.  The  result  of  the  different  causes 
assigned  has  been  a  general  diminution  of  dividends.  The 
London  and  North-Western  Company  pays  only  7^,  and 
the  Midland,  notwithstanding  a  great  advance  in  the  traffic 
receipts,  only  pays  6L  The  Great  Western,  which  pays  5 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  6^  in  1874)  has  suffered  by  the 
stagnation  of  the  iron  trade  during  the  year,  and  for  some 
weeks  past  the  industry  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  has  been  wholly  suspended.  Alone  among  the  great 
English  Companies,  the  Great  Western  makes  up  its  half- 
yearly  accounts  to  the  end  of  January,  instead  of  to  the  end 
of  December,  so  that  a  month  of  the  strike  and  lock-out  is 
included  in  the  returns.  The  competition  forced  on  the 
Great  Western  and  other  Companies  by  the  Midland  began 
with  the  present  year,  and  therefore  affects  the  half-yearly 
accounts  of  the  Great  Western  only. 
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The  market  prices  of  railway  stocks,  though  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting  to  holders  and  purchasers, 
indicate  but  vaguely  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  lines. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  general 
advance  of  prices,  amounting  in  the  case  of  some  lines  to 
8  ©r  even  xo  per  cent. ;  but  the  greatest  advance  has  been 
in  the  shares  of  Companies  which  pay  no  dividend  on  their 
ordinary  stock ;  and  prices  have  scarcely  been  affected  by 
the  highly  unsatisfactoi’y  character  of  the  Reports  and  of  the 
half-yearly  meetings.  Proprietors  who  depend  for  their  in¬ 
come  on  dividends,  though  they  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  results  of  a  speculative  investment,  must  in  many 
cases  have  suffered  serious  inconvenience.  On  the  whole, 
their  prosperity  conduces  to  the  public  interest,  because 
railway  service  is  always  in  risk  of  being  starved  when 
the  dividends  are  declining  or  low  in  amount.  In 
some  instances  sanguine  shareholders  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably  hope  for  some  accession  of  prosperity  hereafter. 
The  state  of  the  law  which  compels  Companies  to 
provide  capital  outlay  on  a  principle  which  would  be 
adopted  by  no  independent  man  of  business  tends  to 
benefit  the  future  holder  at  the  expense  of  the  pre¬ 
sent.  It  is  utterly  irrational  that  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  an  unfinished  railway  from  C  to  D  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  earnings  of  a  line  which  is  now  worked  from  A  to 
B,  but  Parliament  has  forbidden  Companies  to  provide  the 
money  which  they  require  in  the  cheapest  and  simplest 
way.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Com¬ 
pany  pays  in  this  way  interest  on  an  unproductive  million 
of  money,  and  the  Midland  Company  on  four  or  five  times 
the  amount.  When  the  undertakings  in  progress  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  existing  revenue  will  be  relieved  of  a  heavy 
burden;  and  probably  the  new  lines  may  also  return  a 
l’easoDable  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Midland  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  subjected  to  formidable  competition  as  soon 
as  the  lines  promoted  within  two  or  thi'ee  years  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  London  and  North-Western  Companies 
ai-e  open  to  traffic.  Time  will  show  whether  freighters  and 
consumers  derive  any  advantage  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Midland  monopoly  of  the  Derbyshire  coalfields. 

The  unexpected  results  of  the  Act  which  iustituted  the 
Railway  Commission  tend  seriously  to  diminish  the  value 
of  railway  property.  The  Joint  Committee  which,  in 
default  of  any  other  measui’e,  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  tribunal,  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  law 
which  since  1853  had  been  judicially  administered  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1873 
a  wide  latitude  of  discretion  was  allowed  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  all  cases  in  which  two  Companies  differed  as  to 
the  scale  of  rates.  While  courts  of  law  are  content  ‘  to 
determine  the  rights  of  litigants  as  between  themselves, 
the  Railway  Commission  takes  the  supposed  interest  of  the 
public  into  consideration.  Its  action  also  threatens  to 
abolish  the  bargains  under  which  a  large  part  of  the  mineral 
and  goods  traffic  of  the  counti’y  has  been  conducted.  It 
was  always  illegal  to  give  undue  preference  to  one  trader 
over  another ;  but  until  now  Companies  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  advantages  to  large  traders,  and  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  pi’oduction  of  those  parts  of  their  system  which 
afforded  the  longest  run  of  traffic.  The  Commissioners  are 
now  employed  in  revising,  on  the  complaint  of  parties 
adversely  interested,  arrangements  which  have  probably 
been  found  convenient  and  profitable.  If  Parliament 
should  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  give  the  Commissioners  power 
to  settle  rates  on  the  complaint  of  traders,  the  entire  tariffs 
which  form  the  contracts  on  which  the  lines  have  been  con¬ 
structed  will  be  summarily  abolished.  The  Commissioners, 
anxious  like  other  public  functionaries  to  enlarge  their  own 
powers,  have  already  recommended  to  Parliament  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  their  own  discretion  for  the  provisions  of  the 
special  Acts.  In  genei’al  it  may  be  said  that  almost  all 
recent  changes  and  innovations  have  been  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  Railway  Companies ;  yet,  if  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  continues  to  increase,  the  growth  of  traffic  will 
compensate  for  all  injurious  influences,  short  of  arbitrary 
confiscation.  The  competition  among  the  railways  them¬ 
selves,  which  has  greatly  increased  within  half-a-dozen 
years,  has  not  hitherto  produced  any  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences.  Until  lately  there  had  for  a  long  time  been  no 
instance  of  a  competitive  reduction  of  rates. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Companies  which  are  most  directly 
affected  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Midland  have  naturally 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  both  with  the  change  anc. 
"with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  and  an¬ 
nounced.  It  has  of  course  become  necessary  to  reduce  the 


first-class  fares  to  all  competitive  stations,  although  it  is  not 
known  that  first-class  passengers,  who  for  the  most  part  prefer 
convenient  accommodation  to  cheapness,  had  in  any  part  of 
the  country  desired  the  concession.  The  Midland  Directors, 
indeed,  scarcely  concealed  their  consciousness  that,  in 
abolishing  the  second  class,  they  had  inflicted  a  serious  in¬ 
convenience  on  the  first-class  passengers,  who,  as  they 
suggested,  had  hitherto  enjoyed  advantages  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled.  The  great  sagacity  and  long  experience 
of  the  Midland  railway  staff  render  it  probable  that  they 
have  not  miscalculated  the  interests  of  their  own  Com¬ 
pany,  which  were  the  exclusive  object  of  their  considera¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  single  first- 
class  passenger  should  travel  by  the  Midland  line  when 
it  is  open  from  London  to  Carlisle,  if  he  has  the  choice 
of  another  railway  on  which  he  can  secure  for  the  same 
fare  better  accommodation.  If  the  experiment  proves  to 
be  remunerative,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  copied  by  the 
other  Companies,  with  the  result  of  destroying  the  com¬ 
fort  for  which  the  English  railway  system  has  hitherto 
been  conspicuous.  With  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
first  class,  and  with  the  crowding  of  trains  which  is 
contemplated  by  the  Midland  Company  as  desirable,  tra¬ 
velling  will  be  as  unattractive  in  England  as  in  France. 
Loi’d  Redesdale’s  attempt  to  use  Parliamentary  authority 
for  the  protection  of  first-class  passengers  necessarily 
failed ;  but  it  is  scarcely  prudent  on  the  part  of  railway 
authorities  to  announce  that  they  are  not  compelled 
to  carry  passengers  at  all.  The  Companies  may  not 
improbably  find  it  more  profitable  to  encourage  third- 
class  than  first-class  traffic;  but  on  this  point  the  conflict¬ 
ing  statements  of  different  railway  authorities  prove  that 
the  compai’ative  advantages  of  cheapness  on  one  side  and 
of  convenience  on  the  other  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tested.  On  one  point  Railway  Boards  and  their  share¬ 
holders  are  unanimous  and  for  the  present  powerless.  At 
every  meeting  the  passenger-tax  and.  its  recent  extension  to 
third-class  traffic  have  been  denounced,  and  numerous 
petitions  against  the  tax  will  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Either  the  duty  is  levied  exclusively  on  pas¬ 
sengers  who  use  one  among  sevei’al  kinds  of  locomotion,  or 
it  is  an  income-tax  on  a  special  description  of  property. 
On  either  assumption  it  is  easy  to  devise  arguments  against 
the  tax,  but  relief  is  probably  remote.  Passengers  take 
little  interest  in  the  impost,  because  they  reasonably  doubt 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  exemption. 
Shareholders,  on  the  other  hand,  though  numerous,  are  a 
minority,  and  taxes  on  a  special  industry  are  always 
popular  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  grievance 
will  long  provide  a  familiar  subject  of  complaint  at  half- 
yeai’ly  meetings. 


AN  UNFULFILLED  TREATY. 

IT  is  only  natural  that  some  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
French  people  should  be  given  to  the  political  conduct 
and  situation  of  their  conquerors,  and  that  pamphlets  should 
from  time  to  time  be  published  at  Pai'is  which  show  how 
dangerous  the  Germans  are  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  France, 
and  how  unscrupulous  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be.  These  pamphlets  do  not  produce 
any  political  effect  in  France  itself,  and  are  not  intended  to 
produce  any.  They  end  with  accepting  what  is  inevitable, 
and  all  preach  the  wisdom  of  patience.  But  there  is  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  showing  how  much  France  was 
wronged  before  the  war  began,  and  even  in  finding  an 
excuse  for  its  disasters  in  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Emperor,  Things  too  can  be  said  at  Pai’is  which  could  not 
be  said  at  Berlin,  and  those  who  wish,  without  being 
French  themselves,  to  fire  a  shot  in  a  harmless  way  at 
Prince  Bismarck,  can  let  off  the  missile  of  a  pamphlet  from 
the  secure  retreat  of  a  Paris  bookseller.  Among  the  most 
x’espectable  of  these  recent  pamphleteers  is  M.  Hansen,  who 
is  a  Dane  living  in  France,  and  who  was  employed  by  his 
Government  before  the  French  war  to  press  on  Prussia, 
with  such  assistance  as  the  French  Government  would 
give  him,  the  fulfilment  of  the  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Prague  providing  for  the  restitution  of  a  part  of 
North  Schleswig.  That  article  was  entirely  due  to  the 
interference  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Prince  Bismarck 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  only  recommended  the 
King  to  accept  it  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
further  discussion  about  the  treaty.  From  precisely  the 
same  motives  he  conceded  the  independence  of  Saxony, 
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which  a  large  party  in  Prussia  was  bent  on  treating  like 
Hanover  and  Hesse.  Prussia  did  not  lose  much,  nor  did 
France  gain  much,  by  the  latter  concession.  Directly  war 
was  declared  Saxony  joined  Prussia  heartily  in  the 
struggle ;  a  Saxon  corps  helped  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
France  at  Sedan;  and  it  Avas  a  Saxon  corps  that  the 
French  found  opposed  to  them  when  the  army  of  Paris 
made  its  great  sortie  under  Docrot.  The  Schleswigers 
and  the  Danes  have  not  repaid  the  French  by  fighting 
against  them,  and  would  throughout  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  France  if 
France  had  been  capable  of  protecting  them.  But  they 
soon  found  that,  although  France  could  get  an  article  in¬ 
serted  in  a  treaty  for  their  benefit,  she  could  not  get  the 
article  carried  out.  The  treaty  was  made  with  Austria, 
aud  it  was  Austria  who  was  entitled  to  complain  of  the 
non-performance  of  the  article  respecting  Schleswig.  But 
Austria  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  getting:  the  article 
attended  to.  She  had  sent  her  troops  into  the  Duchies  to 
help  the  Germans,  not  the  Danes ;  and,  having  every 
motive  to  remain  at  peace  with  Prussia,  she  was  not 
likely  to  rush  into  war  for  a  cause  that  would  have 
set  all  Germany  against  her.  France,  after  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  demanded,  and 
demanded  in  vain,  something  much  more  important  than 
a  rectification  of  the  Danish  frontier.  She  asked  for  the 
erection  under  a  German  prince  of  a  neutral  State 
on  the  borders  of  the  111  line,  so  that  territorial  contact 
between  France  and  Prussia  might  be  avoided,  and  thus  a 
pledge  given  by  Prussia  to  keep  the  peace.  Prince 
Bismarck  refused,  and  France  had  to  put  up  with  the  re¬ 
fusal.  There  wras  a  serious  division  of  opinion  in  the 
councils  of  France.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  strongly 
for  war,  or  at  least  for  a  military  demonstration,  which  he 
thought  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  war.  M.  Rouher 
and  M.  de  la  Vallette  were  equally  strong  for  peace,  on 
the  ground  that  the  French  army  had  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock  given  to  it  by  the  Mexican  ex¬ 
pedition.  At  first  the  Emperor  inclined  to  the  counsels  of 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  but  he  ultimately  adopted  the  safer 
or  more  timid  policy,  and  Prussia  was  allowed  to  take 
everything  and  give  nothing.  M.  Hansen  travelled  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  from  Paris  or  Biarritz  to  Berlin  ;  but 
he  found  that  his  travelling  never  got  him  a  step 
forwarder.  France  had  been  strong  enough  to  get  an 
article  inserted  iu  a  treaty,  but  was  not  strong  or 
resolute  enough  to  get  this  article  made  operative. 

M.  Hansen  tells  his  story  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way, 
without  exaggeration  or  any  unnecessary  warmth  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Tic  shows  that  the  Danes  had  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  really  get  back  a  part  of  North 
Schleswig;  and  they  probably  would  have  got  it  back  if 
Prince  Bismarck  had  not  seen  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
restoring  it,  which  he  would  perhaps  have  made  light  of  if 
he  had  found  France  resolute,  but  which,  w’hen  France 
was  seen  to  shrink  from  war,  he  discovered  to  be  very 
serious  difficulties  indeed.  The  Treaty  of  Prague  provided 
that  hu  undetermined  part  of  Schleswig  should  be  restored 
to  Denmark  if  the  inhabitants  by  a  free  popular  vote  testi¬ 
fied  their  w’ish  to  pass  back  to  the  Danish  Crown.  But 
Prince  Bismarck  did  not  then  much  fancy  popular  votes. 
He  might  have  created  a  precedent  which  in  the  existing 
state  of  feeling  in  Hanover  and  atFrankfort  might  have  been 
inconvenient.  The  Germans,  too,  have  a  passion  for  mili¬ 
tary  frontiers,  and  they  could  never  make  up  their  minds 
how  much  of  Schleswig  could  be  given  back  without  some 
positions  being  abandoned  which  it  would  take  them  a 
little  trouble  to  recapture.  Besides,  there  is  no  part  of 
Schleswig  in  which  some  Germans  are  not  to  be  found, 
aud,  as  the  origin  of  the  Prussian  war  with  Denmark 
had  been  the  allegation  on  the  part  of  Prussia  that 
Germans  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Danish  authorities, 
Prince  Bismarck,  when  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  was  pressed  on  him,  answered  that  he  must  first 
know  what  guarantees  Denmark  proposed  to  give  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  Germans  in  the  ceded  districts. 
Denmark  refused  to  give  any  guarantees,  and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  devise  any  which  would  not  have  given 
Prussia  a  perpetual  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  her 
tiny  neighbour.  It  was  better  to  go  without  Schleswig 
altogether  than  to  gain  a  little  strip  of  territory  containing 
a  population  which  would  have  thought  itself  entitled  to 
defy,  under  the  protection  of  Prussia,  the  Government  to 
which  it  nominally  belonged.  All  these  reasons  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  non-execution  of  the  Treaty  of 


Prague,  when  once  it  was  recognized  that  the  Power  which 
had  insisted  on  the  Schleswig  article  being  inserted  was 
not  going  to  insist  on  this  article  being  carried  out.  Prince 
Bismarck  did  undoubtedly  enter  into  an  engagement 
which  he  has  not  fulfilled,  and  Danes  in  Schleswig  who 
wish  to  belong  to  Denmark  are  undoubtedly  kept  by 
force  under  German  rule.  Both  these  things  are  to  be 
regretted.  It  would  be  much  better  if  statesmen 
would  never,  even  under  pressure,  enter  into  engagements 
which  they  do  not  fulfil;  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
any  portion  of  a  people  so  brave,  pacific,  and  honourable 
as  the  Danes  should  be  cut  off  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  But  there  is  also  something  else  to 
be  said  as  to  this  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  futility  of  exacting  stipulations  on 
behalf  of  the  weak  from  the  strong,  unless  those  who  make 
the  demand  really  mean  to  insist  that  what  they  get  put 
down  on  paper  shall  be  carried  into  effect  in  real  life. 
France  only  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Danes  without  doing 
them  any  real  good.  They  had  to  approach  Prussia  as 
antagonists  protected  by  a  Power  which  did  not  really  dare 
to  protect  them.  Prussia  treated  them  accordingly  as  un¬ 
protected  antagonists.  We  have  ourselves  in  old  days 
exacted  too  many  of  these  illusory  stipulations  not  to  derive 
profit  from  studying  the  lesson  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague. 

There  is  no  real  danger  that  we  shall  often  err  in  this  way 
for  some  time  to  come.  Our  last  experiment  in  European 
treaty-making  was  not  brilliant  enough  to  encourage  us  to 
go  further  in  the  same  track.  We  not  only  made  an  illu¬ 
sory  stipulation  as  regards  Luxemburg,  but  we  immediately 
informed  all  the  world  with  cynical  frankness  that  we 
knew  it  to  be  illusory.  Still,  although  Lord  Derby  is  not 
likely  to  make  two  such  treaties  in  his  life,  there  are  never 
wanting  friendly  advisers  who  would  delight  in  persuading 
him  to  make  a  dozen  such  treaties  every  morning  before 
breakfast.  An  English  writer  has  lately  written  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  Prussia  in  which  he  shows  what  he  considers  to 
be  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  before  long  Prussia 
will  seize  Holland  ;  and  he  complicates  matters  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Dutch  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  be  annexed, 
and  that  annexation  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
Against  this  danger  he  thinks  that  England  ought  to  take 
certain  precautions.  In  the  first  place,  she  ought  to  have  a 
powerful  navy  and  an  efficient  army.  So  far  every  sensible 
Englishman  will  be  with  him.  WhetherPrussiahas  one  design 
or  another,  we  are  all  agreed  that  England  should  have  an 
army  that  can  fight  and  win,  and  a  navy  that  can  not  only 
fight  and  win,  but  that  can  command  the  seas.  But  this  is 
only  the  patriotic  garnish  round  the  writer’s  dish.  If  he  had 
something  definite  to  propose,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth 
the  while  of  even  the  most  fussy  man  to  write  a  pamphlet, 
and  the  interesting  part  of  such  a  production  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  author’s  general  statements  about  the  great¬ 
ness  and  duty  of  England,  or  even  in  his  telling  us  all  that 
his  power  of  looking  through  diplomatic  millstones  enables 
him  to  reveal.  What  we  like  to  know  is  what  are  the  par¬ 
ticular  things  he  advises  us  to  do.  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  has  a  recommendation  to  make.  This  is,  that  we 
should  get  the  Great  Powers  to  declare  Holland  as  well  as 
Belgium  a  neutral  State.  Lord  Derby  and  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  would  be  like  two  augurs  if  they  met  to  discuss 
another  treaty  of  neutrality.  A  hearty  laugh  would  be  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  their  diplomatic  conference.  But 
even  if  the  Foreign  Office  were  not,  as  it  happens,  under 
the  control  of  a  Minister  who  has  done  so  much  to  make 
treaties  of  neutrality  ridiculous,  any  English  statesman 
must  have  gained  enough  experience  from  recent  events  to 
see  that  the  only  help  we  can  give  to  small  nations  is  to 
fight  for  them.  We  must  be  known  to  mean  business  if 
we  seek  to  take  a  part  in  affairs,  and  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
might  be  reasonably  looked  on  by  Europe  as  a  mere  device 
for  abandoning  Holland  to  its  fate  under  the  veil  of  our 
moral  indignation.  Let  the  Treaty  of  Prague  teach  us  to 
act,  and,  if  we  do  not  mean  to  act,  not  to  talk  big.  No 
other  nation,  except,  to  a  certain  degree,  France,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  Holland  being  declai’ed  a  neutral  State.  Why 
should  we  ask  it  ?  In  order  that  we  might  save  ourselves 
from  going  to  war  to  defend  Holland.  Prince  Bismarck  is 
not  so  silly  as  to  be  unable  to  see  through  our  plans. 
When  the  time  for  words  was  over,  he  would  ask  us,  as  he 
asked  France  after  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  what  we  really 
meant. 
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SHAM  LEGISLATION. 

ONE  of  the  jokes  of  our  grandfathers  was  a  form  of  oath 
which  was  known  as  swearing  on  the  horns  at 
Hio-ha'ate.  The  person  who  took  the  oath  went  through 
the" ceremony  of  solemnly  pledging  himself  not  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  were  enumerated,  but  a  qualification  was 
added  which  left  him  free  to  do  just  what  he  pleased. 
Thus,  he  was  bound  not  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he 
might  kiss  the  mistress,  unless  he  liked  the  maid  better  ;  not 
to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white,  unless 
it  was  more  to  his  taste;  and  so  on  through  a  long 
category  of  renunciations  which  were  immediately  can¬ 
celled  by  the  words  which  followed.  It  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  some  members  of  the  present  Government  that 
a  taste  of  this  simple  humour  might  relieve  the  dulness  of 
legislation  as  well  as  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  legis¬ 
lators.  The  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs  Bill,  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  and  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill, 
are  three  measures  quite  in  the  old  Highgate  style.  Under 
the  most  formidable  array  of  penalties  rogues  and  sharpers 
of  various  kinds  are  gravely  bound  over  not  to  cheat  or 
poison  confiding  customers,  not  to  send  crews  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  in  rotten  ships,  not  to  plunder  the  poor  by  quack 
assurances  ;  but  in  the  same  breath  they  are  given  clearly 
to  understand  that  these  prohibitions  are  to  go  for  nothing 
if  they  have  a  fancy  the  other  way.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  legislation  in  this  vein  is  likely  to  have  much 
effect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  hollow  character  will 
not  be  overlooked.  It  may  or  may  not  be  thought  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  Government  should  meddle  with  the 
various  matters  which  it  has  taken  in  hand,  but,  if  anything 
is  to  be  done,  it  ought  clearly  to  he  something  real. .  Such 
trifling  as  we  have  here  more  than  one  example  of  is  con¬ 
sistent  neither  with  the  dignity  of  Parliament  nor  with  the 
safety  of  the  public. 

We  will  endeavour  briefly  to  exhibit  the  delusive 
character  of  the  three  measures  we  have  named.  The 
Adulteration  Bill  provides  that  no  person  shall  knowingly 
mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder  any  article  of  food  or  drug 
with  'any  ingredient  of  a  nature  injurious  to  health,  or 
order  any  other  person  to  do  so,  with  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  sold  in  that  state,  nor  shall  any  person  knowingly 
sell  any  such  article  so  mixed  under  penalties  which  are 
specified.  Another  clause  prohibits  in  similar  terms  the 
sale  of  articles  of  food  or  drugs  which  the  dealer  knows  are 
“  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article 
“  demanded  by  the  purchaser.”  All  this  sounds  very 
strict  and  terrible,  but  a  very  small  prick  is  fatal  to  a 
bladder,  and  here  the  prick  is  inflicted  by  the  word 
t£  knowingly.”  As  the  law  stands,  a  manufacturer  01  shop¬ 
keeper  is  supposed  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  his 
business,  and  the  burden  is  very  properly  thrown  on  him  of 
proving  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  dishonest  or 
deleterious  mixture  in  the  goods  which  he  makes  or  sells. 
It  may  bo  expected  that,  if  the  amending  Bill  passes, 
tradesmen  will  cultivate  the  security  of  ignorance  rather 
than  the  perils  of  knowledge.  Again,  when  we  examine 
the  exceptions  attached  to  the  prohibition  against  playing 
tricks  with  the  “  nature,  substance,  or  quality  ”  of  articles, 
we  find  that  practically  ample  room  is  left  for  adulteration 
of  every  kind.  For  instance,  “any  matter” — surely  a 
bio-  word— may  be  mixed  with  “  any  article  of  food  or 
“any  drug”  for  the  purpose  of  “rendering  it  portable 
“  or  of  preserving  it.”  That  is  to  say,  when  you  ask 
for  sherry,  you  have  no  right  to  complain  it  you  get 
coarse  spirits  of  wine  and  sulphur.  ‘  A  harmless  in- 
11  gradient  “  harmless  ”  is  at  least  something  to  be 
thankful  for— “  may  also  be  used  in  order  to  render  an 
“  article  palatable  or  to  improve  its  appearance  ”  ;  and  here 
we  have  the  widest  imaginable  field  opened  up  for  those 
variations  of  taste  as  to  which,  according  to  the  old  saying, 
it  is  idle  to  argue.  Alum  is  said  to  make  bread  look  nice 
and  white  ;  chicoi-y,  some  people  declare,  imparts  a  superior 
relish  to  coffee ;  and  there  are  manufacturers  who  assure 
us  that  mustard  is  not  mustard  unless  it  consists  chiefly 
of  turmeric  and  potato  flour.  As  there  is  scarcely  any 
conceivable  form  of  adulteration  which  might  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  such  pretexts  as  these,  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  open  up  any  further  loopholes  of  escape.  Yet  we  find 
that  “  the  usage  of  trade”  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  justification,  although  this  very  usage  may  be  just 
what  requires  to  Ire  put  down.  Until  lately,  half  milk  and 
half  water  was  a  well-known  usage  of  trade  ;  so  was  calling 
any  sort  of  sour  refuse  by  the  name  of  vinegar ;  and,  in  short, 


it  is  hard  to  say  for  what  mixtures  this  excuse  might  not 
be  pleaded  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  a  shopkeeper  m 
a  recent  trial  that  the  trade  had  a  perfect  right  at  its  own 
discretion  to  attach  the  name  of  a  real  article  to  an  arti¬ 
ficial  production,  which  the  public  was  thereupon  bound  to 
accept  as  genuine.  Another  dangerously  comprehensive 
privilege  which  it  is  proposed  to  legalize  is  the  mixing 
anything  with  anything  on  the  professed  ground  that  it  is 
“  unavoidable.”  It  would  obviously  be  very  difficult  to 
get  at  even  the  most  fraudulent  dealer  in  the  midst  of 
these  successive  defences.  He  would  at  first,  of  course, 
affect  ignorance ;  if  that  would  not  do,  he  would  boldly 
assert  that  he  was  doing  his  customers  a  good  turn  in  not 
allowing  them  to  indulge  a  crude  appetite  for  natural 
products;  if  that  failed,  he  would  fall  back  upon 
the  usage  of  the  trade — that  is,  the  habits  of  other 
rogues  like  himself;  and,  if  pressed  any  further,  he  could 
finally  take  refuge  in  the  plea  of  “  unavoidable.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  why  the  public  should  be  put  to 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  staff  of  Inspectors  and 
Analysts  if  the  law  is  to  step  in  and  provide  any  number  ot 
excuses  for  fraud  and  carelessness. 

In  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Bill  we  have 
another  measure  of  the  same  fictitious  kind.  First  we  have 
the  usual  string  of  clauses  condemning  malpractices, 
threatening  penalties,  and  prescribing  methods  of  judicial 
investigation,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  things  which  ship¬ 
owners  are  to  do  in  order  that  the  condition  ot  then- 
vessels  may  be  disclosed  while  they  are  yet  visible  above 
water.  Nothing  can  be  more  finished  than  these  elaborate 
arrangements,  and  they  would  also  seem  to  point  to  a  very 
sound  conclusion.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  it  has  been 
determined  that,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  a  ship 
owing  to  its  unseaworthv  state,  the  owner  is  to  be  called 
to  account  for  it,  and  punished  if  he  has  been  reckless  or 
neo-lio-ent.  All  this  is  of  course  just  as  it  should  be.  ihe 
reasonable  freedom  of  trade  is  to  be  preserved  but  the 
shipowner  whose  conscience  is  dull  is  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  henceforth  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  fling  away 
the  lives  of  seamen  on  quite  such  cheap  terms  as 
formerly.  As  we  read  on,  however,  we  find  that  this 
pretty  lesson  in  morality  and  humanity  is  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  have  seemed  to  be  m 
want  of  it  may,  if  they  like,  go  on  as  before  without  any 
serious  inconvenience.  It  is  laid  down  that  every  ownei 
of  a  ship  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  unseaworthmess 
in  the  event  of  any  disaster  happening  from  that  cause ; 
but  then  comes  a  saving  clause  putting  him  up  to  an  easy 
method  of  escape  by  pleading  that  he  and  his  agents  were 
ignorant  of  her  unseaworthiness,  or  that  her  going  to  sea 
in  an  unseaworthy  condition  was  under  the  circumstances 
“reasonable  and  unavoidable.”  In  this  instance  the 
burden  of  proving  ignorance  is  thrown  on  the  owner,  which 
is  so  far  an  improvement  on  the  similar  provision  of  the 
Adulteration  Act;  but  the  door  is  opened  very  widely  in¬ 
deed  for  his  escape  in  the  pointed  suggestion  that  the 
sendino-  out  of  the  vessel  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  may 
have  been  reasonable  and  unavoidable.  .  This  proviso  is  not 
repeated  in  the  clause  as  to  the  liability  of  an  owner  for 
the  death  or  injury  of  a  seaman,  but  it  must  be  assumed 
to  extend  to  it  from  the  preceding  section. 

We  next  come  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  which 
has  to  deal  with  a  question  very  similar  in  principle,  though 
not  in  technical  character,  to  that  of  the  Shipping  Bill. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  all  three 
measures  is  really  much  the  same — namely,  to  protect  the 
public  against  spurious  goods.  Friendly  Societies  with 
false  tables  are  as  fatal  to  those  who.  embark  in  them  as 
ships  with  rotten  timbers,  and  there  is  an  obvious  analogy 
between  such  impostures  and  the  sale  of  adulterated  food. 
In  all  these  cases  it  has  been  urged  by  a  certain  school  of 
economists  that  Free-trade  and  unlimited  competition 
ouo-ht  to  be  allowed  to  run  their  course ;  and  there  can  be 
no°doubt  that  this  would  at  least  be  a  strictly  consistent 
and  logical  policy  to  adopt.  The  public  would  know  that 
they  had  only  themselves  to  look  to,  and  would  be  accord¬ 
ingly  upon  their  guard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is.  evident 
that  the  public  are  more  likely  to  suffer  than  to  gam  by  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  tlie  Government  which  is  no 
thorough  and  efficient;  and  this  is  the  danger  that  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  Bills  of  which  we  have  been 
giving  some  account.  This  peril  is  perhaps  even  more 
serious  in  the  case  of  the  Friendly  Societies  than  m  either 
of  the  other  two  cases.  At  present  Friendly  Societies  are 
allowed  to  trade  upon  a  Government  certificate  which. 
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though  it  is  given  without  reference  to  their  solvency,  is 
accepted  by  ignorant  persons  as  a  sort  of  general  assurance 
that  a  registered  Society  may  be  safely  trusted  ;  and  as  a 
large  majority  of  these  Societies  are  actually  insolvent,  it 
follows  that  the  Government  is  practically  acting  as  a  con¬ 
federate  in  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  give  any  certificate  unless  it 
is  either  a  trustworthy  guarantee  or  a  distinct  warning. 
It  is  here  that  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Bill  is  fatally  defective. 
It  provides  that  once  at  least  in  every  year  a  registered 
Society  shall  submit  its  accounts  for  audit,  either  to  one  of 
the  public  auditors  appointed  as  afterwards  mentioned,  or 
to  two  or  more  members  or  other  persons  appointed  as  the 
rules  of  the  Society  provide  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Society  is 
left  to  take  its  choice  between  laying  open  its  accounts  to 
certain  responsible  officers  or  obtaining  a  trumped-up 
report  on  them  from  any  persons  whom  it  may  choose  to 
employ,  without  reference  to  their  character  or  capacity. 
Again,  there  is  to  be  a  quinquennial  valuation  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities,  which  may  be  prepared  by  a 
valuer  appointed  by  the  Society  (any  cobbler  would  do) 
or  by  some  actuary  or  public  accountant  appointed  by 
the  Registrar.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  old  ITighgate  way  of  doing  business.  Promise, 
says  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  in  return 
for  a  certificate  you  will  have  an  audit  and  valuation  taken 
periodically  by  impartial  and  competent  persons  selected  by 
a  responsible  public  officer;  only,  if  you  do  uot  happen  to 
like  this  sort  of  looking  into,  and  prefer  a  friend  of  your 
own  who  will  not  be  too  particular,  pray  do  not  mind  me; 
just  arrange  things  to  please  yourselves.  It  may  readily 
be  conceived  which  test  the  managers  of  an  unsound 
iociety  would  be  likely  to  prefer.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Lowe  says, 
simply  setting  the  cat  to  take  care  of  the  cream.  The 
same  fatal  defect  runs  through  all  three  Bills.  They  profess 
to  provide  for  the  suppression  of  certain  evil  practices, 
while,  in  effect,  allowing  them  free  license.  They  are,  in 
fact,  mere  charges  of  blank-cartridge,  intended  for  display, 
and  not  for  execution.  In  so  far  as  they  have  any  result 
it  must  be  to  encourage  recklessness  and  fraud. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  VATICANISM. 

T  If  R.  GLADSTONE’S  answer  to  the  various  “  Replies  and 
l  VjL  Reproofs  ”  addressed  to  him  is  at  once  much  longer  and  less 
diffuse  than  his  former  pamphlet.  There  is  no  mere  rhetoric  and 
no  superfluous  verbiage  ;  and  he  grapples  in  detail  with  everything 
in  the  shape  of  argument  which  has  been  urged  against  him.  The 
various  critics  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  amount  to  twenty-one, 
and  of  these  Dr.  Newman — who  is  treated  throughout  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  courtesy  and  respect — towers  of  course  conspicuously 
above  the  rest.  Of  the  remaining  replies  Archbishop  Manning’s 
and  Bishop  Clifford’s  seem  to  be  the  most  important,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  other  articles,  from  the  Ultramontane  point  of 
view,  in  the  Month  and  the  Dublin  Review.  Dr.  Newman’s  Reply 
and  Bishop  Clifford’s  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  regards  their  own  personal  belief,  and  Dr.  Manning’s  partially 
so  ;  but  he  thinks  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Archbishop’s  con¬ 
clusions  with  his  principles.  He  insists,  however,  that  he  was  never 
concerned  to  attack  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  personally,  hut  a 
certain  “  system  political  rather  than  religious,  which  in  Germany 
is  well  termed  Vaticanism.”  And  he  observes,  justly  enough,  that 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  the  Vatican  Decrees  are, 
and  are  likely  long  to  remain,  “  in  their  carefully  enveloped  moan¬ 
ing  practically  unknown.”  Of  those  English  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  spoken,  or  fitted  themselves  to  speak,  on  the  subject, 
some  reject  them  altogether,  some  accept  them  with  an 
express  reserve  against  their  civil  consequences,  others  sus¬ 
pend  their  judgment  on  various  pleas,  and  “  a  very  large  class, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  think  they  receive  those  Decrees,  and  do  not.”  We 
have  italicized  the  last  words,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  sometimes  argued  by  apologists 
of  Vaticanism  that  it  is  just  as  unfair  to  charge  infallibilists  with 
disloyalty  as  to  charge  Lutherans  with  immorality  on  the  ground 
of  their  doctrine  of  justification.  The  defence  is  a  suicidal  one. 
When  Lutheranism  was  a  living  faith  it  did  produce  very  much 
the  results  which  Hallam  shows  to  flow  naturally  from  it.  The 
reason  why  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  impute  such  consequences 
to  Lutherans  of  our  own  day  generally  is  precisely  because  they 
have  notoriously  long  since  abandoned  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
their  founder,  or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says  of  Vaticanism  and  the 
Catholic  body,  “  the  poison  has  not  actually  been  taken  into  the 
system.” 

'  Of  Dr.  Newman  personally  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks,  in  language  of 
more  than  admiration,  as  one  whose  secession  was  a  greater  blow 
to  the  Church  of  England  than  John  Wesley’s,  and  w  hose  un¬ 
exampled  destiny  it  has  been  at  a  critical  period,  first  to  give  to  the 
religious  thought  of  his  age  the  most  powerful  impulse  it  had 
received  for  a  long  time,  and  then  to  become  the  involuntary 


cause  of  disorganizing  it  in  a  manner  equally  remarkable.  He 
adds : — 

My  duty  calls  me  to  dial  freely  with  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
But  in  doing  so,  I  can  never  lose  the  recollection  of  the  perhaps  ill-appre¬ 
ciated  greatness  of  his  early  life  and  works.  I  do  not  presume  to  intrude 
into  the  sanctuary  of  his  present  thoughts  ;  but,  by  reason  of  that  life  and 
those  works,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  we  must  look  upon  with 
an  affection,  like  that  of  Americans  for  those  Englishmen  who  lived  and 
wrought  before  the  colonization,  or  the  severance,  of  their  country.  Nay,  it 
may  not  be  presumptuous  to  say  we  have  a  possessory  right  in  the  better 
half  of  him.  All  he  produces  is  and  must  be  most  notable.  But  has  he 
outrun,  has  he  overtaken  the  greatness  of  the  “  History  of  the  Arians  ”  and 
of  the  “  Parochial  Sermons,”  those  indestructible  classics  of  English 
theology  ? 

And  he  then  proceeds  thus  to  sum  up  the  contents  of  his  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  : — 

In  my  reading  of  his  work,  we  have  his  authority  for  the  following  state¬ 
ments.  That  Roman  Catholics  are  bound  to  be  “  as  loyal  as  other  subjects 
of  the  State  ;  ”  and  that  Rome  is  not  to  give  to  the  civil  power  “  trouble  or 
alarm  ”  (p.  7).  That  the  assurances  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
in  1825-6  have  not  been  strictly  fulfilled  (pp.  12-14).  That  Roman  Catholics 
cannot  wonder  that  statesmen  should  feel  themselves  aggrieved  (p.  17). 
That  Popes  are  sometimes  in  the  wrong,  and  sometimes  to  be  resisted,  even 
in  matters  affecting  the  government  and  welfare  of  the  Church  (pp.  33,34). 
That  the  Deposing  power  is  defensible  only  upon  condition  of  “the  common 
consent  of  peoples  ”  (p.  37).  That  if  England  supported  Italy  against  any 
violent  attempt  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  throne,  Roman  Catholics  could 
offer  no  opposition  but  such  as  the  constitution  of  the  country  allows  (p.  49). 
That  a  soldier  or  sailor  employed  in  a  war  which  (in  his  private  judgment, 
be  it  observed)  he  did  not  think  unjust,  ought  not  to  retire  from  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  that  war  on  the  command  of  the  Pope  (p.  52).  That  conscience  is 
the  aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ  (p.  57)  :  ein  tiichtiges  IVort !  and  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  at  an  ideal  public  dinner,  will  drink  to  conscience  first,  and  the  Pope 
afterwards  (p.  66).  That  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  to  bo  found  in  the  exaggerated  language  and  proceedings  allowed 
among  its  own  members  (pp.  4,  80,  94, 125),  and  that  there  is  much  malaria 
in  the  court  of  Rome.  That  a  definition  by  a  general  Council,  which  the 
Pope  approves,  is  not  absolutely  binding  thereby,  but  requires  a  moral  una¬ 
nimity,  and  a  subsequent  reception  by  the  Church  (pp.  96-8).  That  ante¬ 
cedently  to  the  theological  definitions  of  1854  and  1870,  an  opponent  might 
have  “fairly  said  ”  “  it  might  appear  that  there  were  no  sufficient  historical 
grounds  in  behalf  of  either  of  them  ”  ;  and  that  the  confutation  of  such  an 
opponent  is  now  to  be  sought  only  in  “  the  fact  of  the  definition  being  made  ” 
(p.  107).  I  shall  indulge  in  none  of  the  taunts,  which  Dr.  Newman  antici¬ 
pates,  on  the  want  of  correspondence  between  him  and  other  Apologists ;  and 
I  shall  leave  it  to  theologians  to  examine  the  bearing  of  these  admissions  on 
the  scheme  of  Vaticanism,  and  on  other  parts  of  his  own  work.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  record  that,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  they  would  suffice  to  justify 
the  publication  which  has  given  “  occasion  ”  for  them  ;  and  that  on  the 
point  of  Dr.  Newman’s  practical  reservation  of  his  command  over  his  own 
“  loyalty  and  civil  duty,”  they  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

As  a  “  psychological  study  ”  the  Letter  is  of  the  highest  interest, 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  it  does  not  represent  the  actual  teaching 
of  the  Vatican  Council  or  the  received  interpretation  of  it,  and  it 
is  notable  that  the  Papal  organ,  the  Voce  della  Verita,  seriously 
censures  parts  of  it.  Nor  will  Mr.  Gladstone  admit  that  the 
question  at  issue  is  one-  of  merely  speculative  interest,  though  he 
does  not  doubt  the  actual  loyalty  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  For  “  an  army  of  teachers  the  largest  and  most 
compact  in  the  world  is  ever  sedulously  at  work  ”  to  bring  these 
theories  into  practice,  and  has  already  within  our  own  day 
materially  “  altered  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  Roman  Church  at 
large”;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  present  generation 
passes  away  in  the  course  of  nature,  “  Vaticanists  will  grow  up 
and  take  their  places.”  Nor  is  it  at  all  true,  as  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour  mistakenly  affirmed,  that  no  Pope  has  ever  invaded  the 
province  of  the  civil  power  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Several 
striking  instances  of  the  contrary  are  cited  from  official  acts  of  the 
present  Pontiff  only,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  Encyclical  to 
the  German  Bishops,  the' text  of  which  appeared  only  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  foreign  newspapers,  not  simply  condemning  the  recent 
Prussian  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  abrogating  them  as  null  and 
void.  And  all  the  explanations  of  Papal  claims  offered, 
even  by  Dr.  Newman,  are  uttered  subject  to  the  vital 
condition  that  “  upon  orders  from  Rome  they  shall  be 
qualified  or  retracted  or  reversed.”  This  must  especially  be 
borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  Syllabus,  to  the.  contents  and 
authority  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  first  directs  attention  in  answer¬ 
ing  his  critics.  He  is  successful  in  vindicating  his  previous  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  articles  on  most  points ;  not  on  all.  W  e  still 
think,  e.y.  that  Dr.  Newman  is  right  in  considering  the  limitation 
to  “  immigrants  ”  of  the  article  against  liberty  of  Protestant  public 
worship  as  diminishing  rather  than  strengthening-  its  force ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  still  seems  to  us  to  misapprehend  the  bearings  of 
the  Tridentine  marriage  law  on  the  Syllabus.  But  into  these 
details  we  cannot  enter  here.  On  the  more  fundamental  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  Syllabus,  we  fear  he  is  much  more  plausible 
than  Dr.  Newman.  Not  only  do  Schulte  and  Dr.  Ward  and  “  the 
Pope  himself  in  his  speeches  ”  support  it,  but  Bishop  Fessler,  on 
whose  authority  Dr:  Newman  chiefly  relied  as  representing  “  the 
low  or  moderate  doctrine  ”  on  the  subject,  goes  no  further  than 
to  say  that  the  ex  cathedra  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Syllabus 
is  as  yet  doubtful,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  meantime 
“  every  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  to  submit  to  and  obey  it.”  And 
in  fact  Cardinal  Antonelli’s  letter  sent  with  it,  by  order  of  the 
Pope,  to  every  Bishop  in  his  communion,  gives  it  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  a  mere  index  to  former  dogmatic  Bulls. 

But  if  the  Syllabus  is  important,  the  Vatican  Decrees  on  Papal 
infallibility  and  jurisdiction  have  a  far  higher  importance ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  closely  reasoned  confutation  of  Dr.  Manning’s  argu¬ 
ment  on  those  points  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  cogent 
part  of  his  new  pamphlet,  The  Archbishop  had  asserted  that 
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Papal  infallibility  was  equally  a  doctrine  of  divine  faith  before 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  that  consequently  its  decrees  had  in  no 
way  changed  the  obligations  or  conditions  of  civil  allegiance. 
These  assertions  Mr.  Gladstone  sets  himself  to  disprove,  and  his 
discussion  of  them  will  repay  careful  examination.  We  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  here  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  historical  argu¬ 
ment  •  and  first  as  to  English  Roman  Catholics  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  5  Their  first  official  head  was  the  arch-priest  Blackwell,  who 
was  deposed  in  1608  by  Paul  V.  for  defending  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  he  had  condemned  by  two  previous  briefs.  The  oath  was 
taken  by  many,  and  forty-eight  doctors  of  the  Sorhonne  against  six 
declared  it  to  be  lawful;  but  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.  con¬ 
firmed  Paul’s  condemnation  of  it,  and  in  1648  the  renunciation  of 
the  deposing  power  by  the  English  Catholic  divines  was  condemned 
at  Rome  as”  heretical;  in  1661  the  loyal  remonstrance  of  certain 
Irish  Bishops  was  again  condemned  by  the  Propaganda.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  the  Gallican  Articles  of  1682  “  rejected  the  sophisti¬ 
cal  distinction  of  direct  and  indirect  authority,’'  Butler  says 
that  there  was  hardly  a  dissentient  voice  either  clerical  or  lay  in 
England,  and  that  this  principle  “is  now  [in  his  own  day] 
adopted  by  the  universal  Catholic  Church.”  In  1757  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Committee  published  a  Declaration  denying  any 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope, direct  or  indirect,  and  the  dogma 
of  his  infallibility  although  his  temporal  power  is  unmistakably 
defined  in  the  Bull  Unam  Sanctum,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  from  its 
wording  against  Dr.  Manning’s  ingenious  special  pleading.  Thirty 
years  later 'the  English  Roman  Catholics  put  out  a  solemn  Pro¬ 
testation,  which  immediately  led  to  the  Relief  Act  of  1791, 
explicitly  repudiating  any  infallibility  in  the  Pope,  and  any  power 
of  the  Church  which  can  “  directly  or  indirectly  aflect  or  interfere 
with  the  independence,  sovereignty,  laws,  constitution,  or  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  realm.”  This  document  was  signed  by  all  the  Vicars 
Apostolic,  241  priests,  and  by  all  the  clergy  and  laity  in  England 
of  any  note,  and  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  bv  order 
of  the  Anglo-Roman  body,  “as  a  lasting  memorial  of  their 
political  and  moral  integrity.”  What  is  still  more  important  is 
that  the  oath  founded  on  this  Declaration,  and  embodying  its 
denial  of  the  infallibilist  doctrine,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Irish 
Relief  Act  of  1793,  was  thus  characterized  in  a  {Synodical  De¬ 
claration  of  the  Irish  Bishops  in  1810: — 

That  said  Oath,  and  the  promises,  declarations,  abjurations,  and  pro¬ 
testations  therein  contained  are,  notoriously,  to  the  tinman  Catholic  Church 
at  large,  become  a  part  of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion,  as  taught  by  us 
the  Bishops,  and  received'and  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
in  Ireland ;  and  as  such  are  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  Churches. 

And  twelve  years  later  Bishop  Baines,  then  the  leading  man 
among  the  English  Vicars  Apostolic,  wrote  as  follows : — 

Bellarmine,  and  some  other  Divines,  chiefly  Italians,  have  believed  the 
Pope  infallible,  when  proposing  ex  cathedra  an  article  of  faith.  But  in 
England  or  Ireland  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Catholic  maintains  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thus  sums  up  the  English  and  Irish  testimony  against 
what  Archbishop  Manning  tells  us  was  always  a  doctrine  of 
divine  faith  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  Council  of  1870 : — 

We  were  told  in  England  by  the  Anglo-Eomnn  Bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity,  that  they  rejected  the  tenet  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility. 
We  were"  told  in  Ireland  that  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s 
temporal  power,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  although  the  Pope  had  in  the 
most  solemn  and  formal  manner  asserted  his  possession  of  it.  We  were 
also  told  in  Ireland  that  Papal  infallibility  was  no  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  never  could  be  made  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  incorporating  it  in  their  religion  was  notorious  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  large,  and  was  become  part  of  their  religion,  and  this 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  throughout  the  world.  These  are  the  declarations, 
which  reach  in  effect  from  1661  to  1810  ;  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  de¬ 
clarations  that  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  in  1825,  and  the  declarations  of 
the  English  and  Irish  prelates  of  the  Papal  communion  shortly  afterwards, 
are  to  be  read. 

And  there  the  matter  might  well  he  left,  hut  the  author  goes  on 
to  adduce  equally  incontrovertible  evidence  from  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  dwelling  especially  on  the  famous  decrees  of 
the’  Council  of  Constance,  which  “  are  in  flat  and  diametrical  con¬ 
tradiction  to  those  of  the  Vatican,”  and  on  the  history  of  Gallican- 
ism  which  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  thinking  that 
“  Archbishop  Manning,  as  he  has  been  the  first,  so  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  he  the  last,  person  to  assert,  took  its  rise  in  1682.”  But  for 
the  proof  of  all  this,  which  however  will  not  he  new  to  our 
leaders,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  pamphlet  itself. 

Dr.  Manning  does  not  seem  indeed  to  he  happy  in  his  historical 
authorities,  which  may  perhaps  he  explained  by  his  theory  that  an 
appeal  to  history  is  heresy  and  treason.  He  had  attempted  to 
establish  the  universal  and  absolute  authority  of  the  Pope  by  a 
Canon  of  a  Roman  Synod  of  863,  which,  he  says,  was  recognized  in 
the  Eighth  General  Council  in  869.  It  appears  however,  on 
examination,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Eighth  (Ecumenical  Council 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Roman  Synod  of  863,  and 
has  no  bearing  on  the  Papal  power  generally,  hut  only  on  the 
rticuLar  controversy  of  the  day  with  Photius  and  his  adherents, 
another  place  the  Archbishop  appeals  to  the  famous  Bull  of 
Innocent  III.,  Novit,  which  he  professes  to  quote  in  full  in 
order  to  show  that  no  direct  temporal  power  is  claimed 
for  the  Popes ;  hut  his  copyist  has  somehow  omitted 
the  most  essential  clause  of  the  document,  which  distinctly 
asserts  the  right  and  duty  of  usiug  force.  The  same  principle  is  ■ 
asserted  in  an  article  of  the  Syllabus,  on  which  the  Jesuit  commen¬ 
tator  Schrader  pertinently  observes,  “  Not  souls  alone  are  subject 


|  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  ” ;  and  it  maybe  further  illustrated 
from  the  significant  change  made  in  the  sixteenth  cent  ury  (accord¬ 
ion-  to  Bellarmine,  by  Divine  inspiration)  in  the  collect  for  the  feast 
of?St.  Peters  Chair,  when  the  word  “  animse  ”  was  struck  out  to 
indicate  that  the  Pope  has  power  from  God  to  hind  bodies  as  well 
as  souls.  The  deposing  power  was  formerly  indeed  disclaimed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  though  the  Pope  had  claimed  it 
ex  cathedra,  and  when  he  hade  them  rise  against  their  Sovereign, 
they  disobeyed  him  ;  but  have  they  any  right  to  do  so  now  ?  Dr. 
Newman  and  Bishop  Clifford  will  only  maintain  that  power 
on  conditions  which  strictly  limit  it  and  make  it  dependent  on 
international  sanctions;  but  the  Popes  themselves  acknowledge  no 
such  conditions.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  at  length  through 
his  disquisition  on  the  deposing  and  temporal  power,  hut  he  has 
certainly  made  good  his  contention  that,  in  the  matter  of  obedience 
as  well  as  faith,  the  position  of  all  who  accept  the  \  artican  Decrees 
is  materially  altered,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  Pope  are  such 
as  to  place  civil  allegiance  at  his  mercy.  If  no  great  practical 
difference  is  as  yet  apparent,  that  is  simply  because  those  claims 
are  discreetly  kept  in  the  background,  or  are  uot  consistently  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Of  the  religious  value  of  the  new  infallibility,  Mr.  Gladstone 
observes  with  much  force  that  it  is  virtually  exploded  by  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  its  ablest  apologists.  An  infallible  authority,  to  be 
worth  anything  for  human  guidance,  should  at  least  speak  in  no 
ambiguous  terms ;  we  should  he  able  to  discern  clearly  the  fact 
and  the  nature  of  its  utterances.  But,  if  we  may  trust  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  that  is  just  what  individuals  cannot  do.  “Decrees  ex- 
cathedra  are  infallible,  but  determinations  what  decrees  are  ex- 
cathedra  are  fallible  ”  and  often  wrong ;  and  we  can  only  ascertain 
through  an  unlimited  “  course  of  years”  and  by  the  precarious  aid 
of  “  the  Schola  Theologormij'  when  we  are  on  the  firm  rock  of  in¬ 
fallibility  and  when  on  the  shifting  quicksands  of  merely  human 
persuasion.  Dr.  Newman  thinks  that  infallible  decisions  of  the  Holy 
See  are  veiy  rare ;  his  language  suggests  doubts  whether  more  than 
one  has  ever  been  pronounced.  Dr.  Ward  maintains  that  the 
present  Pope  alone  has  enunciated  whole  volumes  ot  inlallible 
!  wisdom,  and  Dr.  Ward,  we  must  add,  is  much  more  likely  on 
j  Papal  principles  to  he  right.  Who  shall  decide  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  concludes  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  body,  such  as  it  stood  before  1870  in  its  general 
theory,  and  such  as  he  himself  remembers  it  in  its  actual  life  half 
a  century  ago.  It  is  hard,  he  adds,  to  recognize  the  traditions  of 
;  such  a  body  in  the  character  and  actions  of  modern  Ultramontan- 
I  ism.  And  his  regret  at  the  great  and  growing  change  is  not 
quickened  by  any  motive  of  religious  hostility,  hut  the  reverse.  It 
was,  indeed,  evident  from  the  first  that  the  inspiring  motive  of  his 
pamphlet  was  rather  religious  than  political.  lie  believes  Chris- 
I  tiauity  to  he  of  vital  moment  to  manlrind,  and  the  Christian  Church 
“  by  far  the  greatest  institution  that  the  world  ha3  ever  seen.” 
But  it  is  a  suicidal  defence  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  divorce 
truth  from  freedom : — 

When  the  Christian  scheme  first  went  forth,  with  all  its  authority,  to 
regenerate  the'world,  it  did  not  discourage,  but  invited,  the  free  action  of 
the  human  reason  and  the  individual  conscience,  while  it  supplied  these 
agents  from  within  with  the  rules  and  motives  of  a  humble,  which  was  also 
a  "noble,  self-restraint.  The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  au 
organized  society  ;  but  in  the  constitution  of  that  society,  as  we  learn  alike 
from  Scripture  and  from  history,  the  rights  of  all  its  orders  were  well  dis¬ 
tributed  and  guaranteed.  Of  these  early  provisions  for  a  balance  of  Church- 
power,  and  for  securing  the  laity  against  sacerdotal  domination,  the  rigid 
conservatism  of  the  Eastern  Church  presents  us,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  with  an  authentic  and  living  record.  But  in  the  Churches  subject  to 
the  Pope,  clerical  power,  and  every  doctrine  and  usage  favourable  to  clerical 
power,  have  been  developed,  and  developed,  and  developed,  while  all  that 
nurtured  freedom,  and  all  that  guaranteed  it,  have  been  harassed  and  de¬ 
nounced,  cabined  and  confined,  attenuated  and  starved,  with  fits  and  starts 
of  intermitted  success  and  failure,  but  with  a  progress  on  the  whole  as 
decisively  onward  toward  its  aim  as  that  which  some  enthusiasts  think 
they  see  "in  the  natural  movement  of  humanity  at  large.  At  last  came  the 
crowning  stroke  of  1870,  the  legal  extinction  of  Right,  and  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  Will  in  its  place,  throughout  the  Churches  of  one-half  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  While  freedom  and  its  guarantees  are  thus  attacked  on  one  side,  a 
multitude  of  busy  but  undisciplined  and  incoherent  assailants,  on  the  other, 
are  making  war,  some  upon  Revelation,  some  upon  dogma,  some  upon 
Theism  itself.  Ear  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  integrity  of  either  party. 
But  as  freedom  can  never  be  effectually  established  by  the  adversaries  of 
that  Gospel  which  has  first  made  it  a  reality  for  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men,  so  the  Gospel  never  can  be  effectually  defended  by  a  policy  which 
declines  to  acknowledge  the  high  place  assigned  to  Liberty  in  the  counsels 
of  Providence,  and  which,  upon  the  pretext  of  the  abuse  that  like  every 
other  good  she  suffers,  expels  her  from  its  system. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL. 

THE  death  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  ends  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
geol  ogy  in  England.  He  was  the  last  of  the  veteran  geologists  the 
labours  of  whose  lives  kept  England  famous  in  spite  of  the  dearth 
of  eminent  successors  iu  the  younger  generation,  and  one  cannot 
hut  feel  that  his  departure  severs  the  tie  that  comiected  us  with 
the  infancy  of  geology.  These  men  found  geology  uncertain  as  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  its  investigations,  feeble  and  hesitating  in 
asserting  its  claims  to  attention,  wild  in  its  notions  of  the  actual 
phenomena  of  the  earth*  crust,  and  still  wilder  in  its  notions  of 
their  possible  causes,  and  submitting-  to  ho  dictated  to  as  to  both 
by  the  narrow  theological  views  of  the  time.  They  have  left  it 
one  of  the  soberest  and  least  flighty  of  the  many  branches  of 
natural  science,  taking  its  rank  unquestioned  among  those  which 
it  is  important  for  all  to  study  ;  and  though  it  never  has  lost,  and 
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probably  never  will  lose,  the  charm  which  is  given  to  it  bv  the 
vastness  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  operations  of  which  it  speaks 
have  been  carried  on,  and  the  dim  mystery  of  the  countless  ages 
through  which  we  have  to  look  back  in  reading  its  records, 
yet  such  is  the  mass  of  facts  it  has  accumulated  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  of  theory  that  can  possibly  be  framed 
upon  them,  that  it  is  rapidly  getting  to  be  regarded  as 
consisting  mainly  of  observations  of  minute  details,  to  be  enjojred 
only  by  specialists,  and  at  which  a  theologian  would  as  little  think 
of  cavilling  as  he  would  think  of  cavilling  at  the  daily  meteorolo¬ 
gical  observations  at  Greenwich.  The  jealousy  with  which  its  pro¬ 
gress  was  watched  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  save  so  far  as  its 
teachings  bear  upon  the  controversy  on  evolution  ;  and  a  clergyman 
who  should  treat  his  congregation  to  the  invectives  once  so  common 
against  those  who  would  weaken  the  authority  of  Scripture  by 
throwing  doubt  on  the  literal  descriptiveness  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation  would  trouble  the  minds  of  none  but  his  ecclesias¬ 
tical  superiors.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  aided  in  effecting 
this  revolution,  by  far  the  highest  place  must  be  assigned  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  disparage  the  labours 
of  such  men  as  Murchison,  Phillips,  and  Sedgwick  ;  but  all  these, 
though  vying  with  him  perhaps  in  their  actual  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  their  original  researches,  stand 
far  below  him  in  that  grasp  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  that  power  of 
generalization  by  which  he  made  his  knowledge  fruitful.  Under 
his  hands  the  science  took  shape,  its  phenomena  were  shown  to  be 
parts  of  a  consistent  whole,  and  the  vast  accumulations  of  facts 
which  threatened  to  encumber  rather  than  to  aid  those  who  sought 
to  reach  fromfacts  to  causes,  fell  into  their  proper  places,  and  ceased  to 
be  subjects  of  special  explanations,  because  they  needed  none.  He 
found  the  subject  a  heap  of  building-stone  ;  he  left  it  a  building  ; 
and  such  was  his  freedom  from  bias  and  his  capacity  for  weighing 
evidence,  that  the  results  of  his  labours  are  in  but  little  danger  of 
being  superseded.  Every  day  we  learn  something  new  which  bears 
upon  his  conclusions,  and  they  must  necessarily  be  greatly  modified 
by  advancing  knowledge  ;  but,  so  far  as  its  main  features  are  con¬ 
cerned,  his  system  is  too  firmly  based  upon  sound  reasoning  and 
trustworthy  observation  to  be  shaken. 

The  tendency  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  work  was  strikingly  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Marvellously  as  our 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  science  has  advanced,  still  increase 
of  knowledge  has  been  less  characteristic  of  the  age  than  unifica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  enlarging  our  domain,  we  have 
brought  its  scattered  provinces  under  a  single  rule.  Classes  of 
phenomena  previously  held  to  be  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  studied  separately,  have  been  shown  to  result  from  the  action 
of  common  causes,  and  to  obey  the  same  fundamental  laws. 
In  physics,  in  physiology,  in  language,  and  in  history  this 
process  has  been  going  on;  and  what  Grove  and  Joule 
have  done  for  physics  by  the  discovery  of  the  correlation  of 
forces,  what  Darwin  and  Spencer  are  doing  for  physiology  by  the 
theory  of  evolution,  what  Max  Muller  and  the  German  philo¬ 
logists  are  doing  for  language,  that  Lyell  did  for  geology.  It  is 
true  that  in  his  case  the  unification  was  not  so  striking  as  it  some¬ 
times  has  been.  It  was  not  in  geology  as  it  was  in  celestial 
mechanics,  where  it  was  reserved  for  one  man  to  bring  into  sim¬ 
plicity  and.  harmony  all  the  maze  of  motions  by  discovering  at 
one  stroke  both  the  secret  of  the  mechanism  and  its  laws.  The 
forces  that  shaped  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  stamped  on  it 
resemblances  to  the  effects  of  the  actions  which  on  a  small  scale  are 
continually  going  on  around  us,  far  too  indelible  for  any  one  to 
mistake  them ;  and  hence  from  the  first  moment  that  men’s  minds 
ceased  to  be  satisfied  by  the  theory  of  an  arbitrary  and  causeless 
creation  of  the  earth’s  crust  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is,  it 
was  admitted  that,  either  wholly  or  partially,  the  present  surface  of 
our  earth  owed  its  structure  to  the  shaping  influences  of  heat, 
water,  and  wind.  But  to  render  these  capable  of  accounting  for 
geological  changes,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  assume  that  in  past 
ages  they  were  in  immeasurably  intenser  activity  than  at  the 
present  time  ;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that,  with  this  hypothesis, 
and  the  assumption  at  will  that  any  or  all  of  such  agencies  were  in 
operation  in  a  suitable  manner,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain 
any  phenomenon  whatever.  Some  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
assume  that  a  whole  valley  could  be  hollowed  out  at  one  sweep  by 
a  wave  ;  and  not  content  even  with  this  liberty,  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  get  themselves  out  of  any  position  of  special  difficulty  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  temporary  suspension  or  reversion  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  To  a  scientific  mind  such  a  pretended  explanation  is 
no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  yet  for  a  time  this  was  all  that 
geology  had  to  offer,  and  with  it  geologists  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  as  best  they  could.  If  any  school  repudiated  so  chaotic  an 
hypothesis,  it  was  only  to  take  up  some  small  portion  of  it,  and 
resolutely  to  shut  its  eyes  to  whatever  truth  the  remainder  might 
contain,  secure  from  refutation  through  the  impossibility  of  test¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  a  theory  upon  a  subject  where  no  two  people 
agreed  as  to  what  was  possible  and  what  was  impossible. 

It  was  in  the  reaction  from  this  state  of  things,  when,  sick  at 
heart  of  the  endless  and  fruitless  controversies  which  arose  from 
the  neglect  of  the  maxim  that  one  should  not  attempt  to  explain 
phenomena  till  one  knows  what  it  is  that  has  to  be  explained, 
geologists  began  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  observation  and 
to  eschew  all  theorizing,  that  Lyell  commenced  his  work.  He 
clearly  saw  that,  if  it  was  to  be  allowed  to  geologists  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  use  any  natural  forces,  intensified  at  will,  to  explain 
geological  phenomena,  then  there  could  be  no  solution  of  the 
problem ;  it  was  necessarily  indeterminate.  Nor  would  such 


a  solution  have  been  worthy  of  the  name.  Such  forces  obey 
known  laws,  and  otherwise  than  according  to  these  laws  they 
cannot  operate,  nor  can  their  intensity  be  different  from  that  which 
those  laws  prescribe.  The  right  method  then  must  be  to  observe 
their  action  as  we  see  it  around  us,  and  gleaning  their  laws  from 
this,  to  examine  what  change,  either  in  mode  or  intensity  of  action, 
must  be  assumed  if  we  would  make  them  account  for  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  past.  Considered  merely  as  leading  to  the  sensible 
practice  of  studying  closely  the  agents  themselves  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  use  them  to  explain  phenomena,  this  would  have  been 
a  bealthy  reaction ;  but  it  proved  to  be  much  more  when  Lyell  felt 
himself  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  arbitrary 
hypotheses  as  to  the  increased  intensity  of  terrestrial  forces  in 
geologic  ages  were  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  it  sufficed 
to  suppose  that  the  present  forces  had  been  in  continuous 
action  through  very  long  periods  of  time.  In  fact,  the 
mystery  was  entirely  of  our  own  creation.  We  had  set  to  work 
to  discover  agencies  that  would  in  a  short  space  of  time  produce 
effects  which  in  reality  were  nothing  but  the  accumulated  effects 
of  the  long-continued  action  of  forces  of  the  most  familiar  type. 
If  this  idea  were  the  true  one,  it  is  obvious  that  the  problem 
of  geology  was  vastly  simpler  than  had  been  supposed  ;  and, 
what  would  be  of  far  more  importance,  there  would  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  substituting  certain  knowledge  for  what  must  otherwise 
have  always  remained  conjecture.  Up  to  that  time  people  had 
been  in  the  position  of  a  j  ury  trying  to  decide  as  to  the  doers  of  a 
deed  in  a  land  where  the  Arabian  Nights  was  a  veracious  history, 
or  esteemed  such ;  but  this  would  restore  them  to  the  work-a-day 
world,  with  its  definite  sequences  of  cause  and  effect.  But  how 
much  time  would  the  theory  require  us  to  grant  it  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  crust  ?  On  the  lowest  computation  the  length 
of  time  was  so  prodigious  that  it  seemed  fabulous,  and  the  theory 
endured  great  opposition  upon  this  ground,  till  it  began  to  strike 
people  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  earth  had  not  existed  a  hundred  times  as  long 
as  Sir  C.  Lyell  would  represent.  Thenceforward  the  theory 
prospered,  and  though  many  excellent  geologists,  like  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  held  that  Sir  C.  Lyell  underrated  the  violence  of 
the  igneous  forces  at  work  in  very  early  geological  periods, 
yet  this  did  not  affect  its  ultimate  reception.  The  catastro¬ 
phic  hypothesis  had  received  its  death-blow,  and  though  it 
might  subsequently  be  found  necessary  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  very  violent  disturbances  at  certain  epochs  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  yet  it  became  clear  that  these  must  no  longer  be  considered  to 
have  been  such  as  would  be  utterly  without  parallel  in  more  recent 
times,  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  And  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  change  upon  geological  theories  cannot  be  overrated.  The 
world  of  past  ages  was  no  longer  a  mysterious  land  where  anything 
might  be  possible ;  its  constitution  and  phenomena  were  those  of 
our  own  world,  with  definite  and  ascertainable  modifications 
during  various  periods  due  to  ascertainable  causes.  No  arbitrary 
hypothesis  could  any  longer  be  allowed  to  account  for  these  modi¬ 
fications  ;  if  we  could  not  explain  them  by  the  action  of  known 
natural  laws,  then  we  must  wait  patiently  till  we  succeeded  in 
so  doing,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  problem  must  remain  con¬ 
fessedly  unsolved.  Geology  was,  in  fact,  made  scientific  in  the 
proper  signification  of  the  term.  And  all  this  was  cheaply 
purchased  at  the  price  of  having  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  idea 
of  the  earth  having  existed  in  the  past  during  almost  countless 
ages.  This  would  offer  to  us  no  difficulty  were  it  not  that  we 
are,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  himself  said  in  his  Address  to  the  British 
Association  in  1864,  so  accustomed  to  regard  as  important  small 
periods  of  time  in  our  strict  chronology  of  current  or  recent 
events.  We  are  like  the  poor  man  who  has  become  rich,  whose 
small  donations  show  how  “  hard  it  is  to  get  the  chill  of  poverty 
out  of  his  bones.” 

Thus  we  see  Sir  Charles  Lyell  driving  away  from  the  domain  of 
geologic  science  the  fetich  of  discontinuity  and  catastrophic 
change,  and  representing  the  whole  as  the  product  of  one  con¬ 
tinuous  process  of  gradual  change.  It  is  in  geology  as  in  physics 
— the  world  of  to-day  is  the  effect  of  the  world  of  yesterday,  and 
the  cause  of  the  worid  of  to-morrow.  Still  in  the  geologic  story 
one  continually  occurring  instance  of  change  remained  which 
Lyell's  theory  failed  to  account  for.  The  record  of  the  rocks  spoke 
to  no  fact  more  clearly  than  that  of  the  constant  appearance  of 
new  species  of  plants  and  animals  and  the  disappearance  of  old 
species.  For  the  latter  fact  no  strange  or  novel  theory  was  needed ; 
but  it  was  different  with  the  former.  No  known  existing 
phenomenon  offered  a  parallel  to  it  ;  but  one  theory  pro¬ 
fessed  to  explain  it,  and  this  one  Sir  Charles  Lyell  found 
himself  compelled  to  reject,  though  not  till  after  it  had  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  him,  as  is  shown  by  his  excellent 
resume  of  it,  and  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  This  was 
to  be  expected,  for  the  now  universally  rejected  Lamarckian  theory, 
with  its  remarkable  half-truths,  could  not  satisfy  so  clear-sighted 
and  exacting  a  critic.  Thus,  up  to  the  ninth  edition  of  his 
Principles  of  Geology,  stood  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  earth’s 
surface  and  of  the  plants  and  auimals  upon  it — through  countless 
ages  a  continuous  development  of  the  surface,  together  with  a 
gradual  extinction  of  the  older  species  of  plants  and  animals  and  the 
appearance  of  new  species,  created  under  unknown  circumstances, 
to  take  their  places,  but  always  resembling  more  or  less  closely 
some  of  the  animals  or  plants  of  the  period  in  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  ;  the  simpler  organisms  first  appearing  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  more  complex  ones,  and  man  appearing  last  of  all.  But 
in  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
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ninth  and  tenth  editions  of  the  Principles  of  Geology,  Darwin  s 
Origin  of  Species  was  published.  Just  as  Lyell  had  accounted  for 
the  present  condition  of  the  earth’s  crust  by  means  of  a  process 
of  gradual  development,  so  Mr.  Darwin  proposed  to  account  for 
the° whole  of  the  present  animal  and  vegetable  Idngdom.  His 
theory  would  require  that  life  should  have  existed  upon  the 
earth  for  countless  past  ages,  and  that  each  new  species  should 
more  or  less  closely  resemble  some  that  existed  at  the  time 
at  which  it  appeared,  and  that  the  simpler  animals  and  plants 
should  first  appear  at  an  earlier  epoch  than  those  that  were  more 
complex.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Sir  C.  Lyell  should 
undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  theory  that  suited  his 
requirements  so  admirably,  independently  of  his  friendship  for  the 
author ;  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  believing  that  at  the 
hands  of  none  did  it  undergo  a  more  severe  and  searching  trial 
before  it  was  finally  accepted,  unless  perhaps  at  the  hands  of  its 
author  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Sir  G.  Lyell,  though  then  up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  an  age  at  which  men  are  usually  loth 
to  change  the  opinions  of  a  lifetime,  gave  his  full  adhesion  to  the 
new  doctrine ;  and,  first  in  the  work  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 
which  appeared  in  1863,  and  subsequently  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
his  Principles  of  Geology,  he  incorporated  it  with,  his  system, 
elaborated,  and  defended  it.  To  few  of  _  its  defenders 
does  it  owe  so  much  as  to  him ;  for,  just  as  it  is 
only  upon  the  hypothesis  of  vast  geologic  ages  that  it  is 
tenable,  so  it  is  from  the  facts  of  geology  that  it  gets  its  chief 
support,  and  it  is  there  too  that  it  meets  with  its  most  formidable 
difficulties.  The  uncaused  appearance  of  new  species,  and  the 
general  progression  of  type  which  is  observable  throughout  the  series 
of  fossil  and  existing  organisms,  and  the  certainty  that  great  modi¬ 
fications  must  have  taken  place  in  species  enduring  through 
the  vast  spaces  of  time  represented  by  geological  periods  under 
the  ever-varying  influences  to  which  they  would  be  exposed, 
go  far  to  justify  the  theory  that  species  do  owe  their 
origin  to  gradual  development ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
strange  absence  of  many  of  the  most  important  intermediate  form 
constitutes  the  most  formidable  argument  against  it.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  most  skilfully  met  this  last  and  most  dangerous  objection  by 
his  admirable  teaching  respecting  the  imperfection  of  the  geologic 
record ;  and  he  no  less  skilfully  used  his  vast  acquaintance  with 
the  science  to  bring  out  in  their  full  force  the  arguments  which 
geology  supplies  in  its  favour,  and  to  solve  by  means  of  it  the  many 
difficulties  that  palaeontology  presents.  Some  of  his  old  com¬ 
panions  in  research  declined  to  follow  him  in  the  step  he  took,  and 
remained  to  the  end  of  their  days  firm  opponents  of  the  Darwinian 
theory ;  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  so  completely  adopted  it  and  made 
it  his  own,  that  it  is  hard  for  one  who  reads  the  later  editions  of  his 
works  to  figure  to  himself  how  the  hypothesis  of  special  creations 
could  ever  have  formed  part  of  them.  Thus  his  system  represents 
the  world  past  and  present  as  the  Asult  of  a  continuous  process  ex¬ 
actly  similar  to  what  is  going  on  now.  And  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  conclusionsof  the  arguments  by  whichhesupports  some  partsof 
his  theories,  his  works  must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  genius 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  our  age.  The  gift  he 
gave  to  the  world  was  not  one  of  those  lucky  discoveries  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  makers  of  which  the  world  in  its  gratitude  awards  fame  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  striking  nature  of  the  discovery  rather  than  to 
the  merit  of  the  discoverer,  and  where  the  value  of  the  reward  bears 
a  necessary  proportion  to  the  deserts  of  the  discoverer  about  as  much 
as  the  value  of  the  diamond  does  to  those  of  the  fortunate  man 
who  finds  it.  With  painstaking  labour  he  mastered  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  others,  and  added  largely  to  thefii  from  his  own, 
and  by  steady  and  continuous  thought  he  elaborated  his  system. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  happy  guess  about  it,  as  there  seldom  is 
about  great  discoveries.  He  patiently  worked  it  out,  and,  like  the 
rocks  which  he  loved  so  well,  its  permanence  will  be  the  fitting 
reward  of  its  slow  growth. 


EGOTISM. 

IT  is  generally  allowed  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  life/ 
is  the  possession  of  a  good  serviceable  hobby.  If  we  proceed 
to  inquire  what  is  the  best  of  all  possible  hobbies,  the  answei| 
would  apparently  be,  that  which  is  closest  to  us  on  all  occasions, 
which  gives  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  use  of  all  our  facuU 
ties,  and  in  which  we  have  the  most  exclusive  possession.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  a  more  serviceable  hobby  to  a  man  than  himself. 
The  man,  that  is,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  observing  his  own 
character,  development,  and  history,  has  always  at  hand  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  interesting  remark.  Some  people  can  amuse 
themselves  with  art,  or  natural  history,  or  antiquarianism ;  but 
the  study  of  their  own  psychological  peculiarities  suggests  more 
subjects  for  speculation,  and  requires  less  elaborate  apparatus,  than 
any  of  these.  Moralists,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  habit  of  denouncing 
the  practice  when  it  is  called  by  the  ugly  name  of  morbid  intro¬ 
spection  ;  as  they  are  also  in  the  habit  of  praising  it  when  it  is 
prescribed  in  the  philosophical  formula  “  Know  thyself.”  There 
is  a  good  and  a  bad  name  for  most  qualities,  and  by  judiciously 
ringing  the  changes  upon  them  we  can  succeed  in  making  our  ad¬ 
vice  as  imposing  as  we  please,  and  yet  bending  it  into  conformity 
with  our  accidental  prejudices.  The  number  of  fallacies  which 
surround  the  whole  question  as  to  our  proper  attitude  of  mind  in 
regard  to  ourselves  is  indeed  more  than  usually  great.  There  is  a 
hopeless  confusion,  for  example,  as  to  the  right  meaning  of  such 


words  as  vanity,  pride,  and  conceit.  Sometimes  pride  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  incompatible  with  vanity,  and  sometimes  as  shading  into 
it  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  main  source  of  such  ambiguities 
seems  to  be  a  confusion  which  has  obscured  many  subjects— the 
confusion,  that  is,  between  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional 
point  of  view.  Two  men  may  agree  in  holding  a  very  high  opinion 
of  their  own  merits.  Each  of  them  may  think  in  all  sincerity  that 
he  is  a  great  genius.  But  one  of  them  may  have  a  very 
sympathetic  character,  and  consequently  take  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  his  praises  repeated  by  others.  The  other  may  be 
reserved  and  self-contained,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  formed  about  him  by  his  neighbours.  Or  again,  one 
sympathetic  person  may  for  various  reasons  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  is  a  fool,  and  another  of  similar  character  that  lie 
is  a  genius.  The  man  who  thinks  highly  of  himself  is  called  vain, 
and  when  it  appears  that  his  more  modest  neighbour  is  equally 
anxious  for  external  sympathy,  though  less  confident  that  it  will 
be  favourable  to  him,  he  is  said  to  show  vanity  in  a  distorted  shape. 
An  excessive  diffidence  is  frequently  attacked  upon  this  ground,  and 
is  supposed  to  prove  vanity  coupled  with  insincerity.  The  judgment 
is  very  harsh,  and  generally  quite  unfounded.  A  man  may  surely 
be  quite  sincere  in  taking  a  low  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  and 
yet  be  very  anxious  for  praise.  The  truth  is  that  the  rough 
classification  of  character  implied  in  our  popular  language  is  totally 
inadequate,  and  that  we  constantly  stretch  such  words  as  “  proud  ” 
and  “  vain  ”  to  indicate  half-a-dozen  radically  different  forms 
of  character.  It  is  very  unfair,  though  natural  enough,  to  argue 
from  a  man’s  sentiment  about  himself  that  he  holds  that  opinion 
as  to  his  character  which  the  sentiment  seems  to  us  to  imply ; 
for,  in  fact,  the  opinion  may  be  due  to  a  hundred  different  causes, 
to  which  the  man’s  disposition  contributes  only  a  single  element. 

Thus  egotism,  though  it  is  an  ugly  word,  is  applied  to  a  great 
many  varieties  of  character,  some  of  which,  so  far  from  being 
offensive,  are  amusing,  and,  it  may  be,  amiable.  The  brutal 
egotist  is  the  man  who  thinks  it  better  that  his  neighbour  should 
starve  than  that  he  should  have  a  glass  of  wine  the  less  for  his 
dinner.  We  cannot  deny  that  this  is  an  immoral  doctrine,  and 
one  which  can  scarcely  be  held  by  a  lover  of  his  species.  But  it 
is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  man  may  hold  opinions  which  should 
logically  lead  to  this  conclusion,  and  yet  be  a  thoroughly  good- 
natured  person.  We  may  take,  for  example,  the  typical  case  of 
Goldsmith.  We  assume  the  truth  of  the  stories  which  well- 
meaning  biographers  have  endeavoured  to  disprove  ;  being  willing, 
as  it  seems,  to  save  their  hero  from  the  imputation  of  harmless 
foibles  at  the  expense  of  making  him  commonplace.  The  ideal 
Goldsmith,  at  any  rate,  was  the  man  who  was  jealous  because  a  pretty 
girl  received  more  attention  than  himself,  or  because  people  stared 
at  a  puppetshow  when  he  was  passing ;  and  who  expected  people 
to  admire  his  immortal  bloom-coloured  coat,  instead  of  listening  to 
Johnson’s  best  conversation.  Goldsmith,  if  such  stories  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  must  have  had  a  ludicrous  notion  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance;  and,  if  men’s  conduct  were  regulated  by  syllogisms,  lie  must 
have  thought  his  own  reputation  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
world.  Unluckily  for  us,  few  persons  were  more  careless  of  their 
glory ;  and  there  is  evidently  no  real  paradox  if  we  admit  that 
what  was  called  his  vanity  merely  meant  his  constant  craving  for 
sympathy.  He  was  always  trying  to  “get  in  and  shine,”  not 
because  he  thought  seriously  that  he  was  a  first-rate  talker,  but 
because  the  applause  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  infinitely  refreslf 
ing  to  his  sympathetic  nature.  There  are  innumerable  other 
varieties  of  egotism  which  may  vary  from  the  most  delightful  to 
the  most  hateful  quality.  Sometimes  we  abuse  a  man  as  egotistical 
simply  because  he  is  incapable  of  concealing  what  others  are  wise 
enough  to  hide  ;  or  because  he  is  so  amiable  that  he  is  glad  of  any¬ 
body's  good  opinion.  It  is  always  difficult  to  pardon  any  one  who 
asks  us,  however  unconsciously,  for  the  alms  of  a  compliment.  Few 
people  are  capable  of  praising  a  man  to  his  face  with  any  degree  of 
gracefulness,  and  they  revenge  themselves  upon  the  person  who 
begs  for  it.  Humility  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  even  more  offensive 
than  vanity.  When  a*  man  is  obviously  on  good  terms  with  himself, 
we  rather  like  him  for  not  wanting  our  praises  and  allowing  us  to 
think  badly  of  him.  But,  however  genuine  his  desire  for  our  good¬ 
will,  we  can  hardly  forgive  him  for  allowing  his  wishes  to  appear 
too  plainly.  He  is  an  awkward  companion,  and  the  spice  of  ill- 
nature  in  our  composition  prompts  us  to  give  him  a  stone  when  he 
seeks  for  bread.  The  egotism  which  finds  mercy  with  rougher 
companions  is  that  which  is  obviously  self-sufficing.  That  which 
is  popular  with  the  more  discriminating  is  the  egotism  which  con¬ 
ceals  itself  under  a  mask  of  humour.  If  a  man  delights  in  dis¬ 
playing  his  idiosyncrasies,  and  yet  ostensibly  laughs  at  them,  we 
may  be  flattered  by  being  taken  into  his  confidence.  We  are  amused 
by  the  charming  egotism  of  Montaigne,  because  he  appears  to 
anticipate  our  amusement.  A  judicious  tone  of  self-banter  is 
necessary  to  propitiate  the  conceit  of  our  neighbours,  and,  having 
made  that  concession,  we  may  talk  about  ourselves  as  much  as  we 
please.  Goldsmith  was  just  a  little  too  simple.  If  he  had  laughed 
at  his  own  absurdities  they  would  have  turned  into  witticisms. 
The  difference  between  a  blunder  and  a  smart  saying  very  often 
consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  blunderer  is  conscious  in  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other.  It  requires  indeed  some  good  taste  to 
guard  against  slipping  into  buffoonery,  and  any  attempt  at  humour 
presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  audience. 
Though  few  qualities  are  more  praised  than  a  sense  of  humour,  or 
more  often  claimed,  there  are  few  which  are  in  reality  rarer. 
The  lady  who  was  seriously  shocked  by  Sydney  Smith’s  proposal 
to  take  off  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones  had  about  the  ordinary 
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intelligence  in  such  matters.  Till  a  man  has  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  humour  he  should  be  careful  to  give  plain  notice  of  his 
jokes ;  as,  when  he  has  once  established  the  reputation,  he  will 
probably  find  that  his  simplest  remarks  are  supposed  to  carry  some 
profound  meaning. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  make  other  people  accept  our 
egotism  in  society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  quality  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  secure  our  own  happiness.  Moralists  have  some¬ 
times  been  tempted  to  admit  that  a  thorough  uncompromising 
selfishness  is  the  quality  which,  after  all,  produces  the  greatest 
net  result  of  enjoyment.  A  man  who  resolutely  disregards  every¬ 
thing  except  his  own  happiness,  who  regulates  his  hours  so  as  to 
live  as  long  and  healthily  as  possible,  avoids  all  over-excitement, 
and  therefore  keeps  his  heart  cold  and  his  digestion  good,  never 
joins  in  a  new  movement  for  fear  of  compromising  himself,  never 
gives  away  a  half-crown  till  he  is  sure  that  he  cannot  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  it  by  spending  it  on  himself,  never  loses  a  good 
thing  for  want  of  asking,  or  refuses  it  when  it  comes  out  of 
diffidence,  makes  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  drop  all  friends  in 
distress,  and  keeps  closely  to  those  who  can  make  it  worth  his 
while,  has  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself  in  this 
world.  But  this  is  hardly  the  happiest  kind  of  egotism,  because 
it  implies  a  coldness  of  temper  which  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  great  powers  of  enjoyment.  The  happy  egotist  is  the 
man  whose  geese  are  all  swans ;  who  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  his  own  house  is  the  best  situated,  his  own  clothes  the  best 
made,  and  his  own  verses  the  best  written  of  any  in  the  country. 
He  need  not  be  in  the  least  degree  selfish.  His  conscience  will 
applaud  him  more  loudly  than  other  people's,  but  it  need  not  ap¬ 
plaud  him  in  the  wrong  places.  It  will  convince  him,  if  he  is  a 
clergyman,  that  nobody  can  preach  such  good  sermons  or  attend 
so  warmly  to  the  welfare  of  his  parishioners ;  but  that  conviction 
may  make  him  all  the  more  eloquent  and  self-sacrificing.  And 
even  if  he  does  not  entertain  that  consoling  conviction,  it  is  still 
something  for  a  man  to  be  profoundly  interested  in  his  own  affairs 
merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  his  own.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  people  in  this  respect  is  greater  than  we  sometimes  imagine. 
Some  people  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  sight  of  the  house  where 
they  were  born  or  the  school  where  they  were  bred,  not  because 
they  expect  that  a  tablet  will  be  placed  on  their  dwelling-place  to 
enlighten  future  generations,  or  that  the  school  will  found  a 
scholarship  in  their  honour,  nor  yet  because  they  have  stronger 
affections  for  their  relations  or  their  schoolfellows  than  others. 
It  is  merely  that  the  instinct  of  propeity  is  more  strongly  developed 
in  them,  and  that  any  object  which  has  been  in  contact  with  them 
somehow  arrays  itself  in  a  kind  of  imaginative  halo.  Such  people 
keep  old  letters  which  cooler  persons  would  burn,  but  which  are 
sacred  intheireyes,  simply  because  addressed  to  themselves.  Atevery 
step  they  find  some  special  interest.  Old  drawers  full  of  rubbish 
are  romantic  in  their  eyes.  The  most  trivial  mention  of  them¬ 
selves  in  a  newspaper  is  full  of  interest.  They  investigate  problems 
as  to  the  origin  of  their  tastes  or  habits  with  never-failing  zest.  They 
may  be  as  free  as  others  from  that  perverse  habit  of  introspection 
which  is  so  often  denounced,  not  because  they  do  not  care  about 
themselves,  but  because  their  minds  are  too  happily  constituted  to 
make  such  self-examination  provocative  of  remorse.  They  look 
into  their  own  spiritual  and  intellectual  machinery,  but  from  a 
scientific  curiosity  rather  than  a  conscientious  interest.  They  do 
not  ask  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  but  are  simply  occupied 
with  a  most  interesting  puzzle.  In  their  old  age  such  people 
write  autobiographies,  and  autobiographies  are  the  most  charming 
of  all  books.  If  everybody  were  egotistical  enough  to  compose 
such  a  work  before  he  died,  and  if — which  is  indeed  a  necessary 
condition — there  was  some  board  of  independent  critics  to  destroy 
the  failures,  we  should  have  a  body  of  literature  more  interesting 
than  any  history  or  fiction  now  composed. 


DOING  UP  ONE’S  HOUSE. 

THE  mere  sight  of  the  words  “  Builder  and  Decorator  ”  is 
sometimes  enough  to  arouse  in  a  person  of  really  sweet 
temper  those  angry  passions  which  Dr.  Watts  only  permits  to 
bears  and  lions.  They  seem  at  first  sight  harmless  words, 
but  the  experienced  householder  knows  their  full  import.  He 
knows  that  under  them  lurks  the  terrible  phalanx  of  plumbers, 
slaters,  gasfitters,  bellhangers,  blacksmiths,  paper-hangers,  white- 
washers,  and  plasterers,  at  whose  approach  we  all  fly,  and  at 
whose  bills  many  of  us  quake.  The  overhoused  young  doctor 
who  has  a  strict  painting  clause  in  his  lease  and  yet  can  see 
a  paint-brush  without  a  shudder  must  be  the  most  insensible 
of  men.  He  must  be  without  recollection  of  the  things  which 
he  has  suffered ;  without  the  dread  of  the  future  which  his  past 
experiences  ought  to  supply.  Many  a  lady  of  refined  taste  but 
scanty  means  sits  day  after  day  in  a  room  where  the  pattern 
of  the  paper  offends  her  eye,  and  the  shabbiness  of  the  wood¬ 
work  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  her.  Five  shillings 
would  buy  all  the  paint  needed  to  freshen  up  the  doors  and 
shutters  ;  five  times  five  shillings  would  not  pay  a  London  work¬ 
man  for  putting  it  on.  Pretty  wall  papers  can  certainly  be 
bought  for  fabulously  small  sums,  but  the  expense  of  having 
them  hung  more  than  doubles  their  cost.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  and  there  seems  at  present  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  unless  Mrs.  Crawshay  would  organize  a  band  of  lady 
painters.  Miss  Faithfull  might  also  persuade  some  of  the  women 


who  earn  two  shillings  a  day  by  laboriously  working  a  sewing- 
machine  for  ten  hours  to  take  to  the  not  more  unhealthy  occu¬ 
pation  of  common  house-painting.  It  is  surprising  that  some 
enterprising  emigration  agent  has  not  brought  over  a  band 
of  Chinese  coolies,  or  persuaded  a  few  Japanese  designers 
to  brighten  our  walls  with  their  gay  chrysanthemums  and  graceful 
storks.  In  Japan  the  paint-pot  seems  as  constantly  in  use  as  the 
scrubbing-brush  is  in  Holland,  and  quite  as  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants  as  soap  and  water  is  to  us.  Besides  the  expense  of 
painting  and  papering  there  is  the  trouble  of  it.  It  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  either  in  town  or  country,  to  get  a  small  job  executed  in  a 
reasonable  time.  Perhaps  three  days  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
give  for  the  work  to  be  done,  say  the  papering  of  a  room.  Messrs. 
Copal  and  Oak  promise  to  send  their  men  early  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Everything  is  cleared  out  on  the  previous  Saturday.  The  men 
do  not  appear  till  Friday.  They  spend  the  day  in  making  a  mess  and 
whistling.  At  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  they  disappear,  to  be  seen 
no  more  until  the  following  Wednesday  at  noon.  Meantime  the 
stair  carpets  must  remain  up,  and  a  board  be  left  along  the  hall,  over 
which  our  friends  and  our  servants  have  the  privilege  of  tumbling 
as  many  times  a  day  as  they  think  expedient.  We  are  not 
of  course  now  speaking  of  the  rich  people  who  can  at  any 
time  leave  Uieir  houses,  and  can  afford  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  and  well-known  firm ;  who  can  give 
carte  blanche  with  regard  to  the  spending  of  money,  and  do 
not  interfere  with  such  details  as  carpets,  curtains,  or  furni¬ 
ture.  They,  too,  have  their  troubles  into  which  we  need  not 
here  enter.  They  are  not  the  troubles  connected  with  care¬ 
less  workmen  who  scamp  their  work.  The  foreman  in  such 
establishments  is  the  sufferer  and  the  person  held  responsible. 
Unhappily  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  like  to  have  their 
houses  nice,  yet  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  much  money  upon 
them.  When  making  additions  or  alterations  they  are  therefore 
obliged  to  endure  the  smell  of  paint,  and  must  remain  at  home  to 
superintend  second-rate  workmen  and  see  their  fancies  carried  out. 

But  the  principal  reason  why  so  many  people  dread  having  their 
houses  done  up  is  that  the  object  of  each  tradesman  employed  seems 
to  be  to  make  work  for  some  other  tradesman.  The  whitewasher 
forgets  to  cover  up  the  steelgrate  in  the  drawing-room  when  he 
is  doing  the  ceiling.  The  housemaid  is  so  busy  flirting  with  him 
and  listening  to  the  words  of  the  last  comic  song  which  he  is 
trying  to  teach  her  that  she  neglects  to  remove  the  fender  and  fire- 
irons.  Grate,  fender,  and  fire-irons  are  completely  spoilt,  and  have 
to  be  sent  away  and  repolished  at  considerable  expense.  The 
whitewasher  also  manages  to  clog  the  bellwires  so  that  the  bells 
will  not  ring.  The  bellhanger  must  therefore  be  sent  for.  lie 
leaves  dirty  finger-marks  upon  the  cornice  where  he  has  loosened 
the  cranks,  and  round  the  china-handles  where  he  tries  the  bells. 
Perhaps  he  breaks  one  of  the  handles.  It  cannot  be  matched,  so  two 
new  ones  must  be  bought,  atid  another  tradesman  brought  "in 
to  put  them  on.  The  paperhanger  possibly  uses  bad  size  on  the 
wall,  and  makes  his  paste  of  damaged  flour ;  consequently,  when 
the  room  is  again  inhabited  it  has  a  mysterious  but  most  offensive 
smell.  Perhaps  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  the  old 
paper  before  putting  on  the  new  one,  in  which  case  pastiles  may  be 
burnt  and  windows  opened,  but  all  iu  vain — the  smell  will  remain. 
The  painter  does  not  sufficiently  rub  down  or  burn  off  the  old 
paint  before  he  puts  on  the  new.  He  sometimes  even  covers  the 
old  doors  with  size  to  save  himself  trouble  and  make  a  surface. 
He  is  almost  always  careless  with  his  first  coat — a  carelessness  he 
cannot  afterwards  repair.  It  is  not  uncommon,  as  soon  as  the  new 
paint  is  quite  dry,  and  has  been  under  the  influence  of  either 
sunshine  or  a  hot  fire,  to  see  it  starting  off  in  pieces  at  the  slightest 
touch,  and  leaving  the  light  under-colour  visible.  If  not  carefully 
watched,  the  painter  will  put  his  pots  on  one  of  our  best  tables, 
making  on  it  a  fine  confused  pattern  of  circles,  great  and  small. 
In  consequence  of  his  carelessness  the  French-polisher  has  to  be 
called  in.  The  painter  is  quite  satisfied,  having  done  his  part 
towards  the  encouragement  of  trade.  In  giving  the  hall-door  a  fresh 
coat  he  lets  drops  fall  on  the  step  which  no  French-polisher  or 
English  housemaid  could,  with  any  quantity  of  fuller's-earth, 
whiten  or  remove.  He  walks  up  and  down  the  oilcloth  in  the  hall 
with  nailed  boots,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  recent^' 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  smallpox.  His  sympathies  are 
with  the  makers  of  oilcloth,  not  the  buyers  thereof,  so  he  is  rather 
pleased.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  bill  to  be  sent  iu  charging  for 
four  coats  of  paint  when  only  two  have  been  put  on  ;  perhaps  iu 
some  cases  there  may  have  been  three  thin  paintings  and  a  little  chalk 
mixed  with  the  white  lead.  Common  oak  varnish  will  be  charged 
as  best  copal,  and  the  bad  cotton  rope  with  which  the  window 
sashes  are  mended  as  best  hemp  line.  Strange  to  say,  there 
are  people  who  honestly  love  the  house-painter  and  his  paint, 
who  like  to  be  constantly  redecorating  then-  rooms,  who  would 
scarcely  take  a  present  of  a  set  of  decorative  panel  pictures 
from  Mr.  Leighton,  or  find  place  for  hangings  of  “cloth  of 
Arras.”  A  great  art  collector  who  has  lately  remodelled  his  house 
paid  as  much  for  having  some  doors  done  in  imitation  of 
mahogany  as  would  have  procured  the  doors  in  the  real  wood, 
whilst  another  gentleman  had  his  splendid  century-old  mahogany 
doors  painted  white.  The  excuse  for  this  last  piece  of  barbarism  we 
have  never  discovered ;  perhaps  he  was  a  Queen-Anne-ist,  and  they 
looked  too  comfortable  to  match  his  furniture.  Fortunately  he 
did  not  replace  the  egg  and  dart  mouldings  in  the  shutters  by  stop 
chamfers,  which  we  saw  done  on  another  occasion.  Men  of 
supposed  taste  still  have,  their  hall-doors  grained  in  a  bad  imitation 
of  oak  or  maple,  and  prefer  paint  on  their  stairs  to  stained  and 
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varnished  wood.  The  reason  why  builders  so  love  paint  and 
varnish  is  that  it  hides  bad  wood,  and  ensures  to  them  and  their 
successors  work  for  ever.  If  some  substitute  for  whitewash  in  cei  - 
ings  could  be  found  which  would  wash,  they  would  lose  thousands  a 
year.  They  set  their  faces  against  the  varnished  papers  which  some 
people  have  adopted,  and  which  are  certainly  a  help  to  cleanliness 
at  small  cost,  as  they  bear  washing.  They  detest  marquetry  floors 
with  rugs,  as  there  are  not  then  heavy  carpets  to  take  up  and  nail 
down,  and  tear  also,  as  we  know  to  our  cost. 

The  stupidity  of  apparently  intelligent  workmen  is  sometimes 
very  puzzling.  '  You  arrange  before  you  leave  home  for  the  paint¬ 
ing  and  papering  of  your  dining  and  drawing  rooms.  When  you 
return,  the  papers  are  transposed,  but  not  the  paints  ;  so  you  have 
a  thick  flock  in  the  drawing-room  with  French  grey' and  gold 
moulding,  while  in  the  dining'-room  you  find  n  white  and  gold 
paper  with  dark  brown  and  black  doors.  You  left  some  Japanese 
crape  pictures  for  a  frieze,  and  find  most  of  them  either  upside 
down  or  sideways.  In  one  a  Chinese  lady  is  standing  on  her 
head  supported  by  a  fan,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  In  another 
a  bird  which  ought  to  be  skimming  the  air,  is  lying  on  its  back 
apparently  in  its  death  agonies.  In  a  third  the  snow  is  rising 
instead  of  falling.  You  draw  a  number  to  be  put  on  the  hall-door ; 
the  piece  of  paper  on  which  you  draw  it  happens  not  to  be  straight. 
The  number  is  put  on  according  to  the  paper,  and  suggests  that 
a  visit  was  paid  to  the  “  Harp  and  Crown”  round  the  corner  before  it 
was  sketched.  It  is  amusing  to  see  some  poor  lady  bitten  with  a 
love  of  peacock  blues,  trying  to  make  a  workman  unaccustomed  to 
such  eccentricities  mix  the  proper  colours  with  which  she  wishes 
her  rooms  re-decorated.  It  is  heartrending  to  see  the  fearful 
pigments  he  produces  from  her  descriptions,  and  the  poor  lady  s 
helpless  despair.  For  this  sort  of  stupidity  Trade-Unions  are 
to  blame.  They  give  no  encouragement  to  individual  talent,  fney 
put  no  premium  upon  industry  and  rapid  work.  A  man  who 
belongs  to  a  Trade-Union  is  like  a  soldier ;  his  pace  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  that  of  the  weakest  man  in  the  regiment.  He  earns  no 
more  wages  by  being  able  to  do  his  work  in  halt  the  time  and  t  wice 
as  well  as  the  man  beside  him.  He  is  not  allowed  to  remain  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  twelve  on  Saturday  when  he  could  in  that 
quarter  of  an  horn-  finish  a  most  important  job.  Perhaps  some 
invalid  is  waiting  for  a  room  to  be  finished ;  perhaps  some  real 
damage  will  be  done  by  the  delay ;  but  the  workman  must 
sacrifice  himself,  his  talents,  and  his  desire  to  be  obliging,  to  the 
inexorable  law  of  his  Trade-Union.  The  noble  _  working-man 
learns  to  lounge  to  his  work  as  if  he  were  goiug  to  his  club  in  Pall 
Mall.  He  employs  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  iu  looking  out 
of  the  window  at  the  expense  of  the  British  householder.  He  can 
bet  on  the  Derby  and  drink  like  a  lord.  Now  that.  Trade-Unions 
have  been  accepted  as  necessary  organizations,  it  is  a  pity  that  all 
trades  should  not  be  divided  into  guilds  as  of  old.  The  men  would 
then  have  an  inducement  to  improve  themselves  by  study,  and 
some  reward  to  look  forward  to  from  special  industry  or  cultivated 
intelligence. 


THE  ESSEX  RING. 

THE  house  of  Haynes  (or  Hawnes,  both  forms  are  in  use)  in 
Bedfordshire,  now  belonging  to  Lord  John  Tliynne,  is  one  of 
the  many  English  country  houses  in  which,  without  any  direct 
break  in  the  line  of  ownership,  the  treasures  of  more  than  one 
family  have  been  assembled,  either  by  intermarriage  or  by  descent. 
It  has  not  changed  hands  by  sale  since  1667,  when  it  was  bought 
by  Sir  George  Carteret.  Before  that  time  Haynes  had  been  the 
property,  successively,  of  two  families,  which  are  of  note  for  very 
different  reasons.  It  had  belonged  to  the  Newdigates,  ancestors  ot 
the  famous  Sir  Roger  whose  memory  is  ever  green  at  Oxford^  and 
whose  well-wigged  portrait  adorns  the  hall  ot  University  College, 
where  he  was  a  gentleman-commoner;  and  from  the  Newdig'ates  it 
had  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Lukes  of  Cople,  who  occasionally 
lived  at  Haynes  throughout  all  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War.  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  scout¬ 
master  for  Bedfordshire,  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  original 
of  Butler's  Hudibras,  and  may  now  and  then  have  “  ridden  forth 
a-colonelling  ”  from  Haynes  as  well  as  from  Cople.  In  the  days 
of  the  Newdigates,  Haynes  had  received  and  entertained  Queen 
Anne  of  Denmark,  whilst  her  august  consort  and  his  train  were 
housed  in  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Ilaugliton  Conquest. 
King  and  Queen  together  underwent  a  discourse  in  Haynes  church, 
set  forth  with  much  erudition  by  one  Thomas  Archer,  rector  of 
Haughton,  where  the  coloured  bust  of  this  pious,  painful  preacher, 
with  an  open  sermon-book  before  him,  still  graces  the  chancel.  Of 
these  times,  however,  there  is  little  to  remind  us  at  Haynes.  The 
house  has  been  much  modernized,  and  the  interest  which  now 
gathers  about  the  place  is  connected  with  the  Carterets  and  their 
representatives. 

Sir  George  Carteret,  the  first  of  that  family  who  owned  Haynes, 
was  the  well-known  defender  of  Jersey  against  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  dying 
in  1679,  he  lived  through  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in 
English  history  ;  and  a  singularly  fine  portrait  by  Lely  here  per¬ 
petuates  his  vigorous,  resolute  face,  set  iu  the  long,  dark  locks  of 
an  unflinchiug  Cavalier.  Charles  II.  had  intended  to  make  him 
a  peer ;  but  he  died  before  the  patent  was  issued,  and  it  was  his 
grandson  and  successor  who,  while  still  a  boy,  became  the  first 
Baron  Carteret  of  Haynes.  Iu  accordance  with  a  fashion  of  the 
time  he  had  been  married  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  Lady  Grace 


Granville,  aged  eight,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of 
Bath,  son  of  the  well-known  Sir  Beville  Granville,  who  was  one 
of  the  “four  wheels  of  Charles’s  wain”  in  the  West,  and  who 
fell  in  the  fight  on  Lansdowne.  Thus  were  united  two  of  the 
staunchest  Royalist  houses  in  England ;  and  the  young  wife  of  this 
first  Lord  Carteret  was  afterwards  created  Countess  Granville. 
Both  titles  became  extinct  in  1776 ;  when  the  heir  of  Haynes  and 
of  the  other  Granville  estates  was  the  second  son  ol  Thomas 
Thynne,  Viscouut  Weymouth,  who  took  the  name  of  Carteret,  and 
in  whose  favour,  in  1784,  the  barony  was  revived.  The  title  has 
again  become  extinct ;  and  Haynes  is  now  the  property  of  a 
nephew  of  this  Lord  Carteret,  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  house  of  Haynes  has  become  so 
rich  in  portraits  of  Carterets,  Granvilles,  and  Thynnes.  The 
youthful  bridegroom  (whose  letters,  written  from  Eton  to  his  child 
wife,  are  still  preserved,  and  are  very  good  and  clever),  his  wife, 
and  their  son,  who  as  Lord  Carteret  served  as  Ambassador  Extra¬ 
ordinary  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  are  among  the  more  interesting 
Carteret  portraits.  The  last-mentioned  personage  wears  _  a  sword, 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  unbuckled  from  his  side  at  a 
farewell  audience,  and  gave  to  Lord  Carteret  with  one  of  the 
most  graceful  royal  compliments  on  record.  “Puisque,  were  the 
King’s  words,  ' ’  M.  l’ambassadeur  a  retabli  la  paix  entie  nous  et 
la  couronne  de  Suede,  nous  n  avons  plus  besoin  de  1  epee.  Of 
Granvilles  there  is  a  most  curious  and  valuable  series,  brought 
from  Stow  in  Cornwall.  Here  are  Sir  Richard,  the  Granv  ille  of 
Kingsley’s  I Vestwcivcl  So  !  somewhat  hard  and  stern-looking,  in 
rich  armour  and  trunk-hose ;  Sir  Bernard ;  and  his  son,  the 
famous  Sir  Beville,  also  in  armour,  with  an  earring  ot  three  links 
in  the  right  ear.  A  wonderful  example  of  costume  is  afforded  by 
the  wife  of  Sir  Beville,  whose  collar  and  cuffs,  elaborately  designed 
and  embroidered,  were  perhaps  due  to  the  same  domestic  virtues 
implied  in  the  Cornish  story  which  tells  how,  after  the  Lansdowne 
fin-ht,  Sir  Beville  appeared  to  her  at  the  corner  of  a  wood,  and 
how,  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived  in  due  course,  she  had 
nearly  finished  making  her  mourning.  Our  business  at  present, 
however,  is  not  with  portraits,  though  one  more  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  a  youthful  representation  ot  Elizabeth  s  Earl  of  Essex. 
Whether  this  portrait  is  really  that  of  Essex  may  perhaps  be  some¬ 
what  doubtful.  But  the  house  contains  another  relic  of  him  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  more  worth  discussing,  since  the  story 
with  which  it  is  connected  is  of  world-wide  reputation. 

This  is  a  remarkable  ring  which,  in  accordance  with  an  unbroken 
family  tradition,  is  held  to  be  the  same  which  Elizabeth  gave  to 
Essex,  which  Essex  in  the  horn  of  his  utmost  need  sent  to  the 
Queen  through  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  and  which  the 
Countess,  by  the  advice  of  her  lord,  did  not  deliver.  The  ring  is 
of  gold,  with  chased  sides,  the  inside  variegated  in  blue  enamel. 
In  front,  within  a  rim  of  gold,  is  set  a  sardonyx  of  very  fine 
quality,  on  which  the  profile  of  Elizabeth  is  delicately  cut  in  relief. 
The  sardonyx,  in  the  judgment  of  a  very  experienced  engraver  of 
gems,  is  “  such  a  one  as  deserved  to  be  selected  for  a  queen,  ’  and 
both  portrait  and  setting  are  in  a  style  of  art  characteristic  of  the 
period.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  short,  that  the  ring  dates  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
altered  in  size  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  piece  of.  gold  much 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  which  the  ring  was  originally  made, 
the  work  possibly  of  a  provincial  jeweller  who  could  not  match 
the  metal.  The  piece  of  interpolated  gold  is  soldered  with  soft 
solder,  showing  that  the  alteration  was  made  with  the  stone  in  the 
ring,  and  that  the  workmen  were  afraid  of  subjecting  it  to  the 
temperature  which  the  fusion  of  hard  solder  would  hav  e  required. 
All  this  seems  to  suggest  that  the  ring  had  been  first  made  for, -and 
worn  by,  the  Queen)  and  that  it  had  been  altered  to  fit  Essex’s 
finger,  perhaps  in  Ireland,  at  any  rate  at  a  distance  irom  the 
skilled  workmen  and  jewellers  of  Lombard  Street.  The  ring,  it 
should  be  added,  has  descended  to  its  present  owner  from  Lady 
Frances  Devereux,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Earl,  and  wife  of 
that  Lord  Hertford  whose  first  marriage  with  Arabella  Stewart 
brought  him  into  so  great  trouble.  The  granddaughter  of  Lady 
Frances  married  the  first  Lord  Weymouth,  “  the  good  lord  ”  who 
provided  an  asylum  for  Bishop  Ken  at  Longleat. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  appearance  of  the  ring  itself 
inconsistent  with  the  tradition  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  so  far  as  such  evidence  is  of 
any  value,  the  ring  confirms  the  story.  But  that  is  to  say  very 
little  ;  and  although  there  is  of  course  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  ring  has  descended  to  its  present  owner  from  Lady  Frances 
Devereux,  it  tells  us  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  storv  itself.  This  is  fully  set  forth  iu  LIume’s  History,  which 
again  is  not  saying  much  for  its  truth  or  falsehood.  He  accepts  it 
somewhat  doubtfully,  but  insists  that,  although  “  it  has  long  been 
rejected  by  historians  a3  romantic,  late  discoveries  seem  to  have 
confirmed" it.”  Of  the  value  of  these  “late  discoveries”  we  can 
judge  for  ourselves.  It  may  first  be  worth  while  to  quote  some 
part  of  Ilume's  version.  After  saying  that  the  Queen  had  given 
Essex  a  ring,  with  the  promise  that  into  whatever  disgrace  or  peril 
lie  might  fall,  she  would,  on  the  sight  of  it,  “  recall  her  former 
tenderness,  and  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  apology,’’  Hume 
proceeds: — 

Essex,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  precious  gift  to 
the  last  extremity  ;  but  after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  he  committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham, 
whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  Queen.  The  Countess  was  prevailed  on 
by  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her  favourite  would  make  this  last 
appeal  to  her  tenderness,  was,  after  much  delay,  pushed  by  resentment  and 
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policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The  Countess  of  Nottingham 
falling  into  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was 
seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the 
Queen,  she  craved  her  pai'don,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.  The 
Queen  hurst  into  a  furious  passion  ;  she  shook  the  dying  Countess  in  her 
bed ;  and  crying  to  her  “  that  God  might  pardon  her,  but  that  she  never 
could,”  she  broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy. 

Ten  days  afterwards  sire  died.  For  tlie  whole  of  this  story  there 
is  no  contemporary  evidence  of  any  sort.  Minute  details  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  last  illness  were  communicated  by  Lord  Nottingham  and 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  M.  de  Beaumont  the  French  Ambassador,  by 
whom  they  were  transmitted  to  his  Court.  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
Earl  of  Monmouth,  brother  of  Lady  Nottingham,  who  was  present 
at  Richmond,  has  left  memoirs  in  which  he  describes  what 
he  saw ;  and  Camden,  writing  at  the  time,  is  very  full  in 
his  narrative.  But  none  of  these  make  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  ring  story ;  and  no  contemporary  letter  or  paper  has  been 
discovered  in  which  it  is  so  much  as  hinted  at.  On  the  other 
hand,  De  Beaumont  writes  to  M.  de  Villeroy,  that,  having  requested 
an  audience  of  the  Queen  to  present  a  letter  from  his  master,  she 
had  “  desired  to  be  excused  for  some  days,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  for  which  she  had  wept  extremely 
and  shown  an  uncommon  concern.”  Lord  Nottingham  too  was 
constantly  with  Elizabeth  during  those  last  ten  days ;  and  was  the 
only  person  who  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  bed.  It  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  said  that  this  was  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case  if 
the  Queen  had  really  heard  Lady  Nottingham’s  story,  since  the 
Earl  was  himself  the  principal  offender :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  Lady  Nottingham  had  confessed  her  lord’s  partin  the  matter; 
and,  moreover,  Elizabeth  -was  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  sullen 
and  almost  unconscious.  Still  the  Queen's  expressed  regret  for 
Lady  Nottingham,  and  the  Earl’s  presence  at  Court,  must  be  allowed 
their  due  weight ;  and  this,  on  "the  whole,  is  rather  against  than 
in  favour  of  the  story  of  the  ring.  This  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Francis  Osborn,  one  of  the 
Osborns  of  Chicksand  in  Bedfordshire — not  published  until  1658, 
fifty-five  years  after  the  death  of  the  Queen.  M.  Aubrey  de  Maurier, 
whose  Memoirs  appeared  in  1688,  tells  the  story  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Ambassador  in  Holland  under  James  I. 
Sir  Dudley  related  it  to  Prince  Maurice,  from  whom  M.  de 
Maurier’s  father  heard  it,  when  he  was  Ambassador  at  the  Hague 
from  the  Court  of  France.  Finally,  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and  great-grandniece  of 
Lady  Nottingham,  told  the  story  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who 
published  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  in  1759.  Lady  Elizabeth, 
whose  version  was  of  course  traditional,  said  that  Essex  called  a  boy 
who  was  passing  under  his  window,  threw  down  the  ring  to  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  it  to  Lady  Scrope,  a  sister  of  Lady 
Nottingham,  and  a  friend  of  Essex,  and  to  beg  her  to  present  it 
to  the  Queen.  The  boy,  by  mistake,  took  it  to  Lady  Not¬ 
tingham. 

These  are  Hume’s  “  late  discoveries.”  They  prove  undoubtedly 
that  such  a  story  had  got  into  circulation  not  long  apparently  after 
the  Queen’s  death.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  it.  Elizabeth 
was  quite  capable  of  shaking  the  Countess  in  her  bed,  and  quite 
romantic  enough  to  have  given  Essex  a  ring  with  such  a  promise 
attached  to  it.  Still  we  know  how  rapid  is  the  growth  of  legend, 
and  how  easily  a  mere  hint  or  two  may  have  expanded  into  the 
full-blown  narrative.  In  the  absence  of  anything  like  contemporary 
evidence  we  can  only  receive  the  story  with  extreme  caution,  and 
certainly  cannot  venture  to  enrol  it  among  undisputed  historical 
verities.  At  the  same  time,  the  tradition,  repeated  by  different 
persons  and  in  different  places,  is  always  consistent,  and  those  who 
have  preserved  it  were  evidently  quite  unconnected  with  one 
another.  The  lines  are  distinct  and  independent.  We  need  hardly 
set  the  story  aside  altogether,  or  consign  it  to  the  region  of  pure 
romance  ;  and,  although  some  lingering  doubt  may  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  historian  or  antiquary  who  examines  the  remarkable 
ring  at  Ilaynes,  he  will  nevertheless  look  on  it  with  no  small 
Interest  as  having  possibly  been  connected  with  so  romantic  and  so 
sad  a  story.  * 

It  is  certain  that  Essex  had  received  from  the  Queen  some 
memorial — it  must  have  been  a  likeness  of  Elizabeth — to  which 
he  more  than  once  refers  in  his  letters  as  his  “  fair  angel  ”  or 
“  nymph.”  In  1597,  when  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  Spain, 
he  writes  to  thank  his  “  most  dear  lady  ”  for  Her  Majesty’s  “  high 
and  precious  favours.  .  .  .  Above  all  other,  for  your 

Majesty  bestowing  on  me  that  fair  angel  which  you  sent  to  guard 
me  ” ;  and,  somewhat  later,  “  If  I  could  express  my  soul’s  humble, 
infinite,  and  perfect  thankfulness  for  so  high  favours  as  your 
Majesty’s  five  dear  tokens,  both  the  watch,  the  thorn,  and,  above 
all,  the  angel  which  you  sent  to  guard  me  ...  I  would  strain 
my  wits  to  perform  it.”  Again,  when  under  restraint  in  Essex 
House,  he  writes : — 

To  mediate  for  me  to  you'-  Majesty  I  neither  have,  nor  would  have,  any ; 
but  to  encourage  me  to  be  an  unfortunate  petitioner  for  myself,  I  have  a 
lady,  a  nymph  or  an  angel,  who,  when  all  the  world  frowns  upon  me, 
cannot  look  with  other  than  gracious  eyes,  and  who,  as  she  resembles  your 
Majesty  most  of  all  creatures,  so  I  know  not  by  what  warrant  she  doth 
promise  more  grace  from  your  Majesty  than  I  without  your  own  warrant 
dare  promise  to  myself. 

These  letters  will  be  found  in  the  Lives  of  the  Devereux  Earls 
of  Essex,  published  bv  Captain  Devereux  in  1853.  The  “fair 
angel  ”  might  very  well  be  the  effigy  on  the  ring  now  at  Ilaynes ; 
and  the  last  paragraph  in  the  last  letter  is  not  perhaps  inconsistent 
with  a  promise  that  a  sight  of  the  ring  should  restore  the  owner 


to  the  Queen’s  favour.  Captain  Devereux,  who  has  carefully  col¬ 
lected  the  letters,  and  the  materials  for  the  life,  of  his  unfortunate 
ancestor,  is  inclined  to  believe  the  traditional  story.  It  is  worth 
adding  that  the  portrait  on  the  Haynes  ring  exhibits  the  Queen  as 
wearing  round  her  neck  a  high-standing  ruff.  This  fashion,  al¬ 
though  our  ordinary  conception  of  the  great  Queen  always  provides 
her  with  such  a  ruff,  was  not  introduced  until  nearly  the  end  of 
her  reign.  It  is  therefore  a  mark  of  date ;  and  we  should  expect 
to  find  it  in  a  portrait  given  to  Lord  Essex  about  the  year 
1597,  and  carved  (if  the  head  in  the  ring  be  that  portrait)  not 
long  before. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  another  ring  exists  which  claims  to  be 
the  true  “  talisman  ”  of  Essex.  This  is  in  the  family  of  Warner, 
and  is  a  small  diamond  set  in  gold  inlaid  with  black  enamel.  But 
its  descent  is  not  clear,  and  it  has  no  such  evidence  of  contemporary 
work  about  it  as  the  ring  at  Haynes.  A  sort  of  rival  tradition 
asserts  that  the  Warner  ring  was  sent  to  Elizabeth  by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  some  lines  by  Buchanan. 


THE  CANADIAN  BUBBLE  COMPANY. 

AMONG  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  Tichborne  case  may 
perhaps  be  included  the  contempt  for  the  public  time  and  the 
tendency  to  professional  display  which  are  apparently  becoming 
fashionable  in  legal  proceedings.  If  a  case  possesses  any  public  in¬ 
terest,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may  be  in  itself,  all  who  are  profes¬ 
sionally  or  officially  concerned  in  it  seem  to  feel  themselves  bound 
to  make  the  most  of  so  conspicuous  a  platform.  There  must  be  long 
speeches  all  round,  interminable  cross-examinations,  repeated  ad¬ 
journments,  and  as  much  forensic  parade  as  possible,  and  it  is- 
hopeless  to  expect  anything  to  be  done  under  at  least  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  In  the  meantime  all  the  other  business  of  the 
Court  stands  still,  and  cases  which  have  been  set  down  for  trial 
are  put  off’  to  a  distant  day,  to  the  annoyance,  and  perhaps  injury, 
of  the  parties.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  time  which  has  been  spent 
on  some  recent  cases  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  what  will  in 
future  be  required  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  judicial  business, 
a  very  large  addition  will  have  to  be  made,  not  only  to  the  number 
of  Judges,  but  to  the  number  of  Courts.  The  jury,  too,  are 
perhaps  rather  left  out  of  account,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  are  really  assisted  by  the  profuse  oratorical  exercises  which 
are  lavished  on  them. 

In  the  Canadian  Oil  Wells  case,  which  has  just  had  an  abortive 
result,  it  was  no  doubt  unavoidable,  from  the  number  of  defen¬ 
dants,  that  the  evidence  should  be  rather  voluminous ;  but  there 
was  no  dispute  as  to  any  of  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  The  only 
question  was  as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them.  It  was  fully 
admitted  that  the  oil  wells  were  worthless ;  that  Longbottom  was 
a  scoundrel ;  that  the  papers  which  he  furnished  to  the  Directors, 
and  which  were  almost  the  only  evidence  they  had  to  go  upon, 
were  false  ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  defendants  had  (knowingly  or 
innocently)  made  themselves  parties  to  an  outrageous  swindle. 
Nor  could  it  be  doubted  that,  in  placing  themselves  in  this 
position,  they  were,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  some  extent 
dupes.  It  is,  as  the  Chief  Justice  remarked,  incredible  that  men 
with  any  sort  of  character  to  lose,  and  with  their  eyes  open, 
would,  for  such  inadequate  motives  as  those  disclosed  in  this 
case,  deliberately  join  in  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  public  out  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  to  go  to  confederates 
in  America.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  because  the  Directors 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  starting  the  Company  did  not  in  the 
first  instance  know  how  complete  a  swindle  they  were  allowing 
themselves  to  be  mixed  up  with,  they  had  therefore  a  really  serious 
belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  speculation.  It  was  quite  conceivable 
that  they,  or  some  of  them,  might  have  had  doubts  about  it,  and 
yet  have  gone  into  it  trusting,  not  to  certain  knowledge,  but  to 
luck,  as  gamblers  of  all  kinds  do.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  illusions 
of  men  who  are  in  want  of  money,  and  English  shareholders  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  much  ado  over  spilt  milk.  Mmi}’- 
Compauies  of  equivocal  character  have  from  time  to  time  been 
brought  out,  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  have  left  the  Directors 
not  so  badly  oft',  though  the  shareholders  were  fleeced.  Even 
admitting  that,  if  these  gentlemen  had  known  the  full  extent  of 
the  fraud  and  the  certainty  of  its  immediate  collapse,  they  would 
certainly  not  have  been  foolhardy  enough  to  take  part  in  it,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  remember  that  there  may  be  an  intermediate 
state  of  mind  between  conscious  and  flagrant  dishonesty  of  this 
kind  and  perfect  honesty.  And  supposing  that  any  men  had 
taken  up  a  scheme,  not  as  a  solid  business  affair,  but  on  a 
mere  speculative  chance  of  its  coming  right,  or,  if  it  went  wrong, 
of  being  able  to  escape  from  the  consequences,  they  might  not 
be  too  anxious  to  push  their  researches  very  deeply  into  the 
character  of  the  property  and  its  promoters.  A  speculator,  like  a 
general,  will  risk  a  good  deal  if  he  thinks  he  sees  a  possible  retreat 
behind  him.  The  fraud  imputed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  folly 
pleaded  on  the  other,  were  both  so  strange  that  the  jury  apparently 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  which  theory  to  adopt. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  four  defendants 
who  had  most  to  do  with  bringing  out  the  Company  became 
connected  with  this  enterprise.  In  the  summer  of  1871  an  Ameri¬ 
can  named  Longbottom  turned  up  in  London.  He  called  him¬ 
self  a  civil  engineer,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  commissioned  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  some  oil  wells  in  Canada  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  O’Beirne,  who  has  already  been 
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heard  of  in  the  melancholy  history  of  the  Gurneys,  and 
O’Beirne  introduced  him  to  another  barrister,  Edeveain  ; 
and  it  was  resolved,  as  efforts  had  failed  to  draw  the  City,  to  tiy 
what  could  be  done  in  getting  up  a  Company  at  the  West  End. 
Sir  Seymour  Blane,  who  had  not  long  come  home  from  India,  and 
who  has  apparently  much  of  that  simplicity  of  character  which 
Thackeray  has  described  so  well  in  another  Indian  officer,  Colonel 
Newcome,  was  the  first  person  booked  as  a  Director.  lie  was  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  and  as  innocent  as  a  baby  about 
Oil  Companies  or. any  other  Companies.  He  merely  looked  at 
Longbottom’s  papers,  and  believed  just  what  ho  was  told.  \\  hat 
he  saw  perhaps  most  distinctly  was  that  he  would  have  5 ool. 
a  year  as  a  Director,  and  his  qualification  found  for  him.  Next,  Mr. 
Eilevefin,  roving  about  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
came  upon  Mr.  Eastwick.  They  were  almost  strangers,  but  East- 
wick  had  heard  that  Edeveain  moved  in  good  society.  Of  Long- 
bottom,  to  whom  Edeveain  introduced  him,  he  had  never  heard 
before,  but  ho  was  quite  willing  to  take  him  on  trust  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  whom  he  was  almost  equally  ignorant.  He  also 
read  Longbottom’s  papers  and  called  at  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
he  was  told  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Hemans,  Consul  at  Buffalo 
(this  was  the  signature  to  one  of  Longbottom  s  documents) ;  and 
then  he  went  to  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Government  in 
London,  and  learned  that  oil  wells  had  been  heard  of  in 
Canada,  and  got  a  handbook  which  confirmed  this  remark¬ 
able  discovery.  Sir  John  Hay  and  Mr..  Torrens  were  bagged 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  O’Beime,  who  had  had  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  lobby,  and  knew  exactly,  as  it  seems,  where  to  lay  his 
hands  on  the  sort  of  people  he  wanted.  A  gentleman  of  Mr. 
O'Beirne’s  antecedents  must  of  course  command  implicit  confidence, 
and  Longbottom,  vouched  for  by  such  an  authority,  was  assumed 
without  hesitation  or  inquiry  to  be  honesty  personified.  Subse¬ 
quently,  Mr.  Eastwick  did  indeed  hear  from  Sir  S.  Northcote  that 
some  anonymous  person  from  Canada  had  in  a  general  way  spoken 
"of  Longbottom  and  his  client  Prince  as  of  respectable  reputation. 
But  at  this  time  Longbottom  was  like  a  man  who  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  and  those  who  were  about  to  confide  in  him 
could  only  judge  of  him  by  his  personal  appearance  and  manners. 
That  he  was  a  glib,  plausible  fellow  may  be  believed. 

Longbottom  had  also  some  papers  with  him  which  he  exhibited 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  as  to  the  value  of  the  oil 
wells.  It  never  occurred  to  any  of  those  ingenuous  gentlemen  who 
were  to  be  Directors  that,  if  a  man  came  over  to  England  to 
tell  lies,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  bring  papers  to  match.  It 
never  struck  any  of  them  that  the  British  Consul  at  Buffalo  had 
no  natural  relations  with  Petrolia,  and  that  a  Consul  was  plainly 
committing  a  gross  breach  of  duty  in  using  his  official  seal  for 
any  but  official  documents.  It  was  also  evident — but  not  to 
them — on  the  face  of  Ilcmans’s  report  that  he  was  employed  to 
write  it  by  the  persons  who  wished  to  sell  the  oil  wells,  and  who 
of  course  wanted  a  puff.  There  was  also  a  report  by  Mr.  Frances, 
a  surveyor,  which  on  several  points  did  not  agree  with  Ilemans’s 
report,  and  Frances,  like  Ilemans,  was  open  to  tho  suspicion  that 
he  had  said  what  he  thought  would  please  the  people  who  gave  him 
the  job.  There  were  further  some  returns  which  purported  to.be 
vouchers  for  the  carriage  of  oil,  but  which  did  not  coincide  with 
the  dates  given  in  the  other  reports,  and  did  not  show  exactly 
where  the  oil  came  from.  These  papers  were,  in  fact,  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  scheme,  the  only  evidence  which  Longbottom 
could  produce  besides  his  own  assurances,  and  no  really  serious 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  test  their  genuineness.  They  were  indeed 
incidentally  submitted  to  an  accountant,  but  the  accountant  could 
only  say  that,  though  the  calculations  seemed  to  be  correct,  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  accounts  of  the 
Company.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  Longbottom,  and  no 
accounts  were  produced.  It  has  been  said  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  at  this  time  did  not  know  that  Longbottom  had  an 
interest  in  the  oil  wells,  but  they  at  least  knew  that  he  was  acting 
for  the  alleged  owner,  and  the  interest  of  an  agent  is  naturally  that 
of  his  employer,  if  he  is  honest.  Yet  the  Directors,  in  forming  the 
Company,  appear  to  have  placed  themselves  unreservedly  in  this 
man’s  hands,  and  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  .  They 
took  the  prospectus  from  him  ready-made,  and,  though  it  was 
“  lowered  ”  by  Mr.  Horatio  Lloyd,  that  was  no  test  of  the  truth  of 
the  statements  which  it  contained.  They  also  asked  Longbottom  to 
be  a  director,  but  he  was  coy,  at  first,  though  afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  managing  director.  It  is  curious  that,  as  l  ongbottom  was 
the  source  of  all  their  information,  and  the  witness  upon  whom 
they  almost  exclusively  relied,  they  should  not  have  made  any 
reference  to  him  in  their  published  statement.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  if  his  connexion  with  the  scheme  had  been 
made  known,  it  would  at  once  have  been  fatal  to  it. 

The  only  reservation  which  the  Directors  thought  it  prudent  to 
make  was  that  they  should  not  pay  the  money  for  the  mines  until 
a  certain  date,  before  which  a  deputation  was  to  report  upon  their 
actual  working  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
can  have  attached  any  importance  to  this  precaution,  inasmuch  as 
they  entrusted  the  inquiry  to  two  persons,  Mr.  Eastwick  and 
young  Hay,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  everything  connected 
with  oil  wells,  and  who  were  allowed  only  two  or  three  days  for 
a  thorough  inspection  of  extensive  works  and  accounts.  More¬ 
over  Mr.  Longbottom  was  also  sent  out  to  coach  the  novices — • 
which,  as  the  Chief  Justice  said,  was  like  sending  the  fox  with 
the  geese.  The  deputation  accepted  the  liberal  hospitality  of 
the  vendor,  Prince,  and  drew  such  information  as  they  took  the 


trouble  to  collect  solely  from  their  obliging  host  and  his  retainers. 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  obtain  independent  testi¬ 
mony  of  any  kind.  The  Directors  had  in  their  prospectus  given 
an  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  wells  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Eastwick 
was  not  in  the  least  staggered  when  Prince  told  them  they 
kept  no  books,  and  could  not  therefore  calculate  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Directors  in  London  had  re¬ 
ceived  crave  warnings  from  several  quarters  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged.  t  here,  is  a 
question  how  far  Mr.  Torrens  deemed  it  necessary  to  communicate 
to  others  the  specific  statements  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Mowatt,  but 
his  colleagues  w'ere  at  least  aware  that  very  distinct  and  damaging 
reports  wei’e  current.  Yet  they  took  no  steps  to  verity  them,  and 
lelt  Mr.  Eastwick  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  points  on  which 
it  was  especially  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  on  his  guard. 
Later  on,  when  it  was  found  desirable  to  have  another  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  the  task  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Iveith  Johnston,  who  also 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  oil  wells,  and  did  not  receive  even  a 
hint  that  fraud  was  suspected.  Indeed,  he  was  directed  to  place 
himself  under  the  control  aud  supervision  of  the  very  person 
against  whom  the  Directors  had  been  expressly  warned. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  jury  should  have  been  perplexed  to 
find  a  consistent  theory  which  would  satisfactorily  explain  such  a 
marvellous  complication  of  recklessness  and  blundering,  and  they 
were  probably  further  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  ot  understand¬ 
ing  what  was  meant  bv  bond  Jidc  belief.  A  man  has  ot  course 
a  right  to  believe  anything  he  chooses,  and  to  act  upon  that,  belief 
as  far  as  his  own  personal  interests  are  concerned.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  argued  that  he  is  entitled  to  similar  license  in  publishing 
statements  which  are  intended  to  influence  the  conduct  of  others. 
It  is  a  natural  presumption  that,  when  a  number  of  men  take.upon 
themselves  to  invite  the  public  to  put  their  money  into  a  particular 
speculation,  they  have  thoroughly  considered  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  recommended,  and  have  taken  all  reasonable  precautions 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  project;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  public  would  naturally  look 
at  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  defendants  in  this  case. 
Those  who  read  the  prospectus  had  unquestionably  a  right  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  set  forth,  not  a  mere  loose,  idle  fancy,  but  a  solid  and 
rational  belief,  arrived  at  after  full  inquiry.  Nobody  can  have  a 
right  to  start  a  Company  merely  because  somebody  whom  lie.  has 
met  in  the  street  tells  him  a  long  story  about  a  property  in  a 
foreign  country.  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  any  trust  in  any 
statements  whatever,  unless  there  was  a  general  understand- 
!  ing  that  in  important  matters  of  business  people  are  not  at 
1  liberty  to  make  public  assertions  which  they  have  not  sub- 
i  stantial  reasons  for  believing.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  in  such 
a  case  Directors  might  be  honest  enough  in  their  own  spe¬ 
culative  faith  in  the  value  of  a  particular  property,  and  yet  by 
no  means  honest  in  regard  to  the  impression  which  they  allowed 
the  public  to  receive.  The  question  which  the  jury  really  had  to 
decide  was,  it  seems  to  us,  whether  in  point  ot  tact  the  defen¬ 
dants  had  acted  improperly  in  publishing  statements  which,  if  they 
had  made  due  inquiries  at  the  outset,  they  woidd  probably  have 
discovered  to  be  untrue.  It  is  of  course  undesirable  that  we 
should  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  motives  ot  the  Directors  in 
this  case,  but  there  can,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
recklessness  and  carelessness  with  which  they  acted.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  seems  to  be  not  unreasonable  that,  apart  from  any 
question  of  deliberate  fraud,  Directors  should  be  made  civilly 
responsible  for  the  disastrous  consequences  of  extreme  and  inex¬ 
cusable  negligence. 


OXFORD  AND  MARATHON  AVENGED. 

MB.  LOWE,  we  have  long  known,  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  use¬ 
less  learning.  The  wise  man,  according  to  his  teaching,  will 
not  trouble  himself  about  those  studies  which  do  not  pay.  He 
will  give  no  heed  to  battles  which  happened  from  two  to  three 
thousand  years  back,  and  in  which  not  more  than  double  that 
number  of  men  were  killed.  He  who  is  anxious  to  learn  the 
details  of  scenes  of  slaughter  will  do  better  to  make  himself  master 
of  a  good  railway  accident  than  to  waste  his  time  over  the  battle 
of  Marathon.  Battles  of  Marathon  aud  such  like  are  fit  only  for 
foolish  people  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  men  mind  nothing 
but  Latin  and  Greek,  where  such  a  being  as  a  mathematician  or  a 
professor  of  natural  science  is  unknown,  and  where,  though  other 
people  think  that  everything  is  different  now  from  what  it  was 
thirty  years  back,  the  superior  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lowe  declares 
that 'nothing  has  been  changed  for  two  hundred  years.  Once  Mr. 
Lowe  wasted  some  part  of  his  time  on  such  idle  vanities  ;  but  of 
all  this  he  now  repents ;  his  double-first,  his  fellowship,  his  crowd 
of  admiring  pupils,  are  things  which  he  would  fain  blot  out  of  the 
book  of  his  remembrance.  Such  is  Mr.  Lowe  in  theory,  but  what 
is  he  in  practice?  All  the  varied  events  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  life — a  residence 
in  another  hemisphere,  a  share  in  public  affairs  in  various  shapes,  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Exchequer,  the  Home  Office— cannot 
wholly  avail  to  drive  the  old  Adam  out  of  him.  Do  what  he  will, 
he  cannot  wholly  cast  off  the  slough  of  his  unregenerate  days,  the 
days  when  Oxford  knew  Robert  Lowe  of  University  as  one  whose 
mind  was  not  wholly  fixed  on  things  that  paid.  Even  when 
speaking  to  a  practical  body  like  the  House  of  Commons,  even 
when  speaking  on  a  practical  subject  like  regimental  exchanges,  lie 
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cannot  lceep  himself  from  now  and  then  falling'  hack  upon  his 
former  self.  He  cannot  keep  himself  from  showing  some  traces 
of  his  old  unprofitable  labours.  lie  cannot  help  now  and  then 
referring  to  times  a  knowledge  of  which  pays  but  little  in  Oxford 
itself.  Pie  cannot  keep  himself  from  speaking  of  days  very  many 
ages  back,  of  days  when  battles  were  fought  with  much  less 
bloodshed  than  those  which  were  fought  in  the  great  struggle 
between  Germany  and  Prance.  In  short,  Mr.  Lowe  is,  by  nature 
and  education,  a  scholar ;  he  cannot,  if  he  will,  drag  himself  down 
to  the  dull  level  at  which  he  professes  to  wish  to  keep  other  people, 
and  even  to  regret  that  he  had  not  been  kept  himself.  Still  there 
is  what  a  rather  affected  fashion  calls  a  Nemesis  in  all  things.  A 
man  cannot  with  impunity  turn  his  back  upon  his  better  self;  he 
cannot  with  impunity  vilify  the  institutions  and  the  system  which 
have  in  truth  made  him  what  he  is.  The  man  who  scoffs 
at  the  knowledge  of  past  times,  but  who  still  cannot  keep 
himself  from  all  study  and  all  knowledge  of  past  times,  is  fittingly 
punished  when  his  studies  prove  to  be  superficial,  when  his 
knowledge  proves  to  be  that  half-knowledge  which  is  worse  than 
ignorance.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  earlier  days,  if 
he  had  had  need  to  talk  of  Septimius  Severus,  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  or  of  any  other  age  or  person  belonging  to  past  history, 
would  have  thoroughly  mastered  his  facts,  and  would  have  clearly 
seen  his  way  to  the  bearing  of  those  facts.  But  now  that  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  despise  studies  to  which  in  his  heart  he  clings,  he  finds 
that  those  studies  themselves  turn  against  him,  that  they  refuse 
him  the  success  which  he  once  deserved,  but  which  he  now  de¬ 
serves  no  longer.  A  good  deal  of  easy  Latin  was  quoted  in  the 
debate  of  Monday'  evening.  Mr.  Hardy  quoted  Virgil ;  Mr. 
Trevelyan  quoted  Juvenal;  nobody  would  be  likely  to  care 
whether  their  quotations  were  accurate,  or  whether  they  had  any 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  But  when  Mr.  Lowe  goes  on,  not 
to  quote  Latin,  but  to  seek  for  a  parallel  in  Roman  history,  to  seek 
for  warning  and  instruction  in  those  distant  and  contemptible 
ages  from  which,  according  to  his  own  theory,  so  little  is  to  be 
learned,  the  thing  becomes  more  serious.  In  such  a  case 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Mr.  Lowe  will  not  speak  lightly  or 
carelessly,  that  he  will  weigh  every  word  that  he  utters,  that  he 
will  make  sure  that  he  accurately  describes  every  fact  to  which  he 
alludes.  When  Mr.  Hardy  tallied  about  Cerberus,  there  could  be 
few  members  of  the  House  who  had  not  at  least  heard  of  the 
monster  as  something  to  which  a  sop  was  proverbially  thrown. 
When  Mr.  Trevelyan  talked  about  warfare  on  the  Euphrates,  there 
could  have  been  but  few  members  who  had  not  at  least  heard  of 
that  river  as  one  of  the  streams  of  Paradise.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  Praetorian  Guard,  to  Didius  Julianus  and  Septimius  Severus, 
Mr.  Lowe  must  have  known  that  he  was  speaking  only  to  a  small 
and  select  class,  of  which  he  himself  must,  in  spite  of  himself,  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  Ilis  travelled  hearers 
might  perhaps  know  the  name  of  Severus,  as  one  who  gave  his 
name  to  an  arch,  and  the  member  for  the  Border  burghs  at  least 
must  know  his  name,  as  having  something  to  do  with  the  great 
Northern  Wall.  But  of  the  change  which  Severus  really  wrought 
in  the  character  of  the  Roman  dominion  Mr.  Lowe  could  hardly 
have'expected  that  any  very  great  crowd,  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
would  be  fitting  critics.  For  that  very  reason,  because  he  had  his 
hearers  so  much  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Lowe  was  the  more  bound  to  take 
care  that  the  precedent  to  which  he  referred  was  a  real  one,  that  the 
facts  of  remote  times  from  which  he  stooped  to  draw  lessons  were 
facts  which  at  least  in  those  dark  and  useless  ages  really  happened. 
We  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Lowe  of  dealing  with  facts  either 
like  a  romancer  or  like  a  fabulist.  We  do  not  suspect  him  of 
taking  the  name  of  Severus  as  the  mere  subject  for  an  edifying 
parable.  But  we  do  say  that  the  studies  which  he  has  so 
ostentatiously  scorned  have  revenged  themselves  upon  him,  that 
he  has  wilfully  thrown  away  his  mastery  over  them,  and  that  he 
can  no  longer  do  the  things  that  he  would. 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  discussing  the  question  how  far  the  opinion  of 
the  army  was  to  be  regarded  in  this  question  of  exchanges,  thus 
points  the  lesson  of  the  philosophy  which  teaches  by  example : — 

He  had  no  doubt  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  the  Empire  ;  but  ho  questioned  very  much 
whether  posterity  ratified  their  verdict,  or  that  it  turned  out  so  well  as  they 
had  imagined  when  Severus  decimated  the  Praetorian  Guard. 

Those  are  Mr.  Lowe's  words,  as  they  are  reported  in  the.  Times. 
In  the  Daily  Telegraph,  too,  the  clause  about  decimating  the 
Guard  appears.  In  the  Standard  and  Daily  News  the  sentence 
is  turned  into  a  meaningless  muddle,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
about  decimation.  It  is  plain  that  the  reporters  of  those  two 
papers  had  not  the  least  notion  what  Mr.  Lowe  was  talking  about. 
Severus  and  the  Praetorian  Guard  were  quite  out  of  their  line,  and 
they  were  no  doubt  altogether  puzzled  by  the  word  “  decimated.” 
They  had  doubtless  heard  of  armies  being  decimated  by  pestilences 
and'that  kind  of  thing ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  their  heads  that 
a  body  of  troops  could  be  decimated  by  their  own  general.  A  man 
who  used  the  technical  word  in  its  right  sense  was  a  mystery  to 
them ;  so  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  report  Mr.  Lowe  as  a  bad 
job.  We  think,  then,  that  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Standard 
and  the  Daily  News  joins  with  the  direct  evidence  of  the  Times 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  showing  that  Mr.  Lowe  did  say  that 
Severus  decimated  the  Prtetorian  Guard.  And,  if  Mr.  Lowe  did 
sav  so,  we  will  not  insult  him  in  his  character  of  a  master  of  lan¬ 
guage  by  supposing  that  he  used  the  word  “  decimate  ’  in  any 
but  its  real  meaning.  Mr.  Lowe  undoubtedly  meant  to  say  that 
Severus  put  to  death  every  tenth  man  among  the  Praetorian  Guard. 


What  Severus  really  did  would  have  been  quite  enough  for 
Mr.  Lowe’s  argument,  though  no  doubt,  if  ho  had  decimated 
them,  it  would  have  been  better  still.  But  Severus  did  not 
decimate  the  Guard,  nor  did  he  do  anything  which,  even 
in  the  wildest  flights  of  a  Special  Correspondent,  could  be 
spoken  of  as  decimating  them.  The  story  is  told  by  Dion 
(lxxiv.  i ),  who,  as  a  Senator  living  at  Rome  at  the  time,  doubtless 
knew  all  about  it,  also  by  Herodian  (ii.  13),  who  also  may  possibly 
have  been  there  as  a  young  man.  But  neither  of  them  has  a  word 
about  decimation,  neither  of  them  has  a  word  about  putting  any 
man  to  death.  One  man,  to  be  sure,  died,  but  it  was  not  by  order 
of  the  Emperor,  but  by  some  not  very  intelligible  doings  on  the 
part  of  his  own  horse.  What  Severus  really  did  was  this.  He 
came  as  the  avenger  of  Pertinax,  whom  the  Praetorian  Guards  had 
murdered,  after  which  they  had  sold  the  Empire  to  Didius 
Julianus.  When  he  came  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  own 
Illyrian  army  he  summoned  the  Praetorians  before  him,  in  their 
best  uniforms,  but  without  their  full  array  of  weapons.  What 
answers  to  modern  side-arms  they  seem  to  have  kept.  Anyhow 
they  were  surrounded  bv  Severus’s  own  troops,  and  they  had  to 
listen  to  an  harangue  well  suited  to  the  Emperor's  surname.  Then 
they  were  stripped  of  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  deprived  of 
their  horses,  and  dismissed  the  service  in  a  body.  The  nearest 
approach  to  decimation  was  the  fate  of  that  one  man  whose 
horse  insisted  on  following  his  master,  and  somehow  contrived 
both  to  kill  the  .  man  and  to  die  himself.  Meanwhile, 
lest  the  Praetorians  should  come  together  again  in  their  old  camp, 
Severus  had  taken  care  that  the  camp  should  be  taken  possession 
of  by  another  detachment  of  his  own  men.  Thus  the  famous 
Praetorian  Guard  of  the  earlier  time  of  the  Empire  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  force  was  afterwards  renewed  by  Severus  on  another 
system.  Here  no  doubt  is  quite  matter  enough  for  Mr.  Lowe  to 
point  his  moral.  The  troops  who  had  murdered  an  Emperor,  who 
had  sold  the  Empire,  and  who  doubtless  thought  that  they  were 
going  to  have  their  own  way  in  all  things,  found,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
says,  that  all  this  did  not  turn  out  so  well  as  they  had  looked  for. 
The  force  underwent  a  corporate  annihilation  ;  each  man  in  it  lost 
his  military  position  and  his  personal  importance.  But  no  abuse 
of  language  can  turn  all  this  into  decimation.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  short, 
in  moralizing  over  the  history  of  Severus,  has  altogether  mis-stated 
his  facts.  The  mis-statement  hardly  amounts  to  a  blunder,  because 
there  is  no  confusion,  no  grotesque  jumbling  of  ideas  from  different 
quarters.  Mr.  Lowe  has  simply  failed  to  get  up  his  story  accurately. 
But  if  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  undoubted  power  should  once  take  to 
blundering  in  the  stricter  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  crop  of  blunders  of  the  very  highest  merit  will  be  the  fruit. 

Later  in  his  speech  Mr.  Lowe  changes  his  field  of  historical 
inquiry  from  the  second  century  to  the  sixteenth.  His  argument 
leads  him  to  quote  a  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  so  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  drawing  a  little  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  We  are  surprised  to  hear  that  the  men 
of  the  B.  Reformation,  the  subjects  of  the  blessed  and  innocent 
Prince,  were  “  simple  and  half-barbarous  men.”  We  somehow 
feel  as  if  Mr.  Lowe  had  got  an  epithet  belonging  to  the  people  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Tvlor  and  had  stuck  it  on  to  the  people  described 
by  Mr.  Froude.  Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Lowe’s  picture  : — 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  people  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  were  not  very  enlightened.  People  were  burned  at  the  stake  ;  they 
used  torture  freely  ;  they  hanged,  drew,  and  quartered  criminals  ;  and  -pre¬ 
dial  slavery  had  not  been  extinguished.  They  did  not  know  whether  the 
Sun  went  round  the  Earth  or  the  Earth  went  round  the  Sun  ;  but  they 
knew  that  to  sell  a  public  office  was  a  gross  outrage  upon  public  morality. 

Now  one  would  hardly  have  pitched  on  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  as  a  time  when  public  morality  was  at  its  very  highest. 
And  we  may  doubt  whether  the  public  morality  of  those  who  know 
all  about  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  necessarily  higher  than  the 
public  morality  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  such  matters. 
Mr.  Lowe's  picture  of  the  time  has  no  doubt  truth  in  it ;  but  it  is 
truth  exaggerated  and  distorted.  The  first  count  about  reading 
and  writing  is  true  or  false  according  to  what  Mr.  Lowe 
means  by  “  people.”  Mr.  Lowe  perhaps  means  that  it  was  not 
then  thought  necessary  for  all  mankind  to  have  mastered  the  three 
Rs.  But  Mr.  Lowe's  words,  taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to 
mean  that,  in  an  age  when  the  press  was  busily  at  work,  reading 
and  writing  were  hardly  known  even  by  the  class  who  drew  up 
statutes.  In  that  age,  or  in  this,  any  one  who  likes  to  use  such 
words  may  call  large  classes  of  the  people  simple  and  half- 
barbarous.  But  we  fancy  that  Gardiner  and  Paget  could  read  and 
write  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Lowe,  and  knew  what  they  were  about 
in  public  affairs  quite  as  well  he  does.  The  whole  passage  is 
a  specimen  of  what  we  may  call  the  bumptious  style  of  dealing 
with  history.  It  is  quite  in  character  with  the  half-taught  people 
who  cheer  Mr.  Lowe  when  he  sneers  at  learning ;  it  is  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  Mr.  Lowe  himself.  The  talk  about  “  enlightenment,” 
the  idolatry  of  mere  physical  knowledge,  is  of  the  very  shallowest. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  that  superficial,  ungenerous,  and  unjust  way  of 
dealing  with  past  times,  that  way  of  judging  them  by  the  standard 
of  our  own  times,  which  is  commonly  a  sign  of  a  degree  of  narrow¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  which  Mr.  Lowe  ought  to  rise  above.  Nothing 
is  easier,  nothing  is  paltrier,  than  to  run  down  some  past  age  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  reached  the  standard  of  the  present,  and  to  blow 
our  own  trumpet  on  the  strength  of  our  superiority.  It  would  be 
very  much  to  our  discredit  if  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  level 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  very  much  to  the  discredit 
of  any  European  nation  if  it  stays  at  the  level  of  the  sixteenth 
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century.  But  it  is  no  discredit  whatever  to  the  sixteenth  century 
itself  that  it  did  not  reach  the  level  of  the  nineteenth.  The  only 
question  is,  Did  that  century,  or  any  other,  make  any  contribution 
to  the  general  work  of  advancement?  If  it  did,  it  is  not  to  be 
despisod.  Now  we  certainly  are  no  special  admirers  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  It  is  not  a  time  that  we  should  pick  out  as 
a  time  of  high  public  morality.  We  could  point  to  better  times 
before  as  well  as  since.  Still,  those  few  years,  dark  as  they 
were  in  many  ways,  are  years  for  which  we  have  reason  to 
be  thankful ;  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  reign  which 
gave  us  the  English  Prayer-Book  and  the  grammar  schools. 
Mr.  Lowe  refers  to  one  good  statute  of  that  reign,  as  if 
it  was  something  wonderful  that  so  good  a  statute  could  be  passed 
in  so  unenlightened  a  time.  Yet  the  character  of  the  reign  oi 
Edward  the  Sixth  is  rather  that,  while  there  was  a  great  lack  oi 
public  morality  in  the  administration,  several  of  the  statutes 
passed  were  of  a  decidedly  enlightened  kind,  and  got  rid  of  cruel 
enactments  passed  under  ilenrv  the  Eighth  and  earlier  Kings.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Lowe  is  not  lucky  either  in  his  Roman  or  in  his 
English  history.  It  is  no  more  than  just  that  he  should  bo  un¬ 
lucky.  But  he  can  easily  get  his  luck  back  again.  If  he 
will  leave  off  sneering  with  his  lips  at  things  which  we  are 
sure  that  he  does  not  despise  in  his  heart,  if  he  will  leave  oil 
saying  things  about  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  every  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  man,  save  himself  and  Mr.  Fro ude,  knows  to  bo 
untrue,  we  feel  sure  that  his  old  powers  will  come  back  to  him. 


CLUB  LIFE. 

WITHIN  a  brief  period  there  has  been  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment,  and  consequent  change  of  character,  in  the  club  life 
of  London.  When  men  who  are  now  of  middle  age  were  young 
there  were  only  a  few  clubs,  and  each  club  contained  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  members.  In  still  earlier  times  the 
better  sort  of  people  made  use  of  taverns  for  social  purposes, 
but  they  had  gradually  been  driven  away  by  the  free  intrusion  of 
anybody  out  of  the  street  which  was  permitted  by  the  growing 
efface ment  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and  loosening  of  the  formalities 
of  old-fashioned  mauners.  Consequently,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
old  school  of  clubs  the  choiceness  of  the  company  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  was  the  chief  consideration.  Each  club  was,  after  a  fashion, 
a  sort  of  little  family.  The  members  were  all  more  or  less  known 
to  each  other,  occupied  nearly  the  same  social  position,  and 
had  ideas  about  most  things  which  were  pretty  much  in  common. 
To  be  elected  into  a  group  of  this  kind  on  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  members  was  regarded  as  a  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  claims  the  advocacy  of  which  imposed  a  well-under¬ 
stood  responsibility  upon  those  who  supported  the  candidate,  and 
there  was  a  natural  disposition  not  to  make  admission  too  easy. 
This  exclusiveness  was,  in  fact,  the  most  cherished  feature  of  the 
institution,  and  the  right  of  crossing  the  sacred  threshold  was 
jealously  guarded.  For  the  rest,  snug  comfort  was  more  thought 
of  than  ostentatious  splendour.  Now,  however,  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  four  or  five  times  as  many  clubs  in  London  as  there  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  great  object  of  ambition  amongst 
them  seems  to  be  which  shall  have  the  hugest  barrack  and  the 
most  numerous  herd  of  members.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  with¬ 
out  one  or  two  new  clubs  being  started.  The  newspapers  are  filled 
with  their  touting  advertisements,  and  whole  districts  of  the  town 
are  gradually  being  absorbed  by  them.  They  have  long  since  mono¬ 
polized  Pall  Mall,  where  the  latest  comer, indeed,  has  not  only  blocked 
the  Heir-Apparent  into  a  dark  corner,  but  seems  to  threaten  him 
with  an  impending  avalanche  of  higb-piled  masonry.  Both  sides 
of  St.  James’s  Street  are  pretty  well  filled,  St.  James's  Square 
has  been  partially  appropriated,  and  the  invaders  are  now  making 
their  way  up  Regent  Street,  turning  the  surgeons  out  of 
Savile  Row,  and  pushing  westward  along  Piccadilly.  Nor  is 
this  curious  epidemic  confined  to  the  West  End  alone.  The 
irresistible  contagion  has  spread  to  the  East  as  well,  and  an 
alarming  outbreak,  apparently  due  to  the  combined  influence  of 
politics  and  gentility,  has  lately  been  reported  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City.  The  British  merchant,  it  seems,  is  no  longer  content 
with  bis  mid-day  chop  and  glass  of  beer  in  an  old  coffee- 
room  with  a  glowing  grill  in  the  corner  and  sand  on  the 
floor,  but  must  now  simper  in  a  gilded  saloon  over  clammy  cutlets 
servedon  electro-plate,  and  washed  down  with  champagne.  On  every 
side,  in  short,  we  find  traces  of  the  mania ;  and  an  ingenious  mind 
has  opportunely  invented  aspecial  asylum  where  persons  embarrassed 
by  the  bewildering  choice  afforded  by  this  sudden  mushroom 
growth  may  find  temporary  refuge  while  making  up  their  minds  as  to 
more  permanent  accommodation.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  this  un¬ 
limited  multiplication  of  clubs  implies  a  spontaneous  demand  which 
has  been  answered  by  a  natural  supply,  or  whether  the  supply  has 
been  speculatively  provided  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  an  appetite 
for  which  it  may  profitably  cater.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
most  of  the  new  clubs  are  more  or  less  avowedly  of  the 
proprietary  kind,  and  that  it  is  not  the  members  who  form 
the  club,  but  rather  the  club  wl.Ji  fishes  for  members. 
There  is  a  fixed  subscription,  without  further  liability,  which 
admits  the  subscriber  to  the  accommodation  of  what  is  practically 
a  drinking-bar  and  dining-room,  with  the  use  of  a  billiard-table. 
Just  as  in  the  first  instance  the  club  was  a  development  from  the 
open  tavern,  so  now  it  is  recurring  to  the  primitive  type.  Some 
of  the  more  venerable  clubs  of  course  still  survive  in  senile  deca¬ 


dence  with  much  of  their  primitive  simplicity  and  exclusiveness, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  modern  club  may  be  described  as  a  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  the  public-house. 

There  is  no  reason  to  seek  very  fiir  for  the  explanation  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general  character  of  clubs.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  could  retain  their  original  composition  only- 
while  they  remained  under  the  original  conditions  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Formerly  they  drew  their  members  from  a  comparatively 
limited  class  of  the  community,  and  persons  of  a  lower  grade 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  claiming  admission  to  a  club- 
room  than  of  forcing  themselves  into  the  domestic  privacy  ot  the 
members.  As  society  has  grown  more  democratic,  the  old  con¬ 
ventional  barriers  have  one  after  another  been  thrown  down,  and 
everybody  being  now  as  good  as  everybody  else,  at  least 
in  his  own  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  position 
of  a  club-man  should  remain  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a 
special  class.  In  these  days  of  equality  almost  everybody  has 
his  club,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  “Pig  and  Whistle”  would 
seem  to  be  deserting  their  familiar  haunts  for  others  which  are  at 
least  adorned  with  more  classical  titles.  If  Dr.  J ohuson  could  re¬ 
visit  the  earth,  he  would  probably  be  somewhat  astonished  as  to 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  clubable  persons,  as  proved  by 
their  belonging  to  clubs  ;  but  it  may  bo  conceived  that  he  would 
hardly  accept  the  club  of  the  present  time  as  corresponding  to  his 
ideas  of  what  such  an  association  implied.  The  truth  is  that  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  club,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  old  standing 
and  with  jealously  preserved  traditions,  no  longer  implies  any  re¬ 
cognition  beyond  the  right  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  in  the  same  pre¬ 
cincts  as  the”  other  members.  Men  now  meet  each  other  in  a  large 
club  as  they  might  meet  in  Regent  Street,  and  membership  confers 
no  title  whatever  even  to  the  most  distant  kind  of  acquaint¬ 
anceship.  This  reserve  lias  necessarily  been  forced  on  members 
who  are  careful  as  to  their  personal  associations  by  the  mixed 
character  of  the  company  in  which  they  find  themselves,  especially 
if  they  belong  to  a  political  club  which  has  awkward  party  rela¬ 
tionships.  There  is  probably  some  degree  of  jocular  exagge¬ 
ration  in  the  rumour  that  at  a  well-known  institution  of  this 
kind  it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  fill  the  smoking- 
room  book-shelves  with  bulky  folios  on  account  of  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  more  portable  volumes ;  but  the  story 
has  no  doubt  some  foundation  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  character  in  a  very  large  club  where 
party  exigencies  are  allowed  to  override  other  considerations. 
In  the  case  of  a  new  club  which  is  now  being  formed  for  political 
objects  this  embarrassment  will  be  in  danger  of  being  increased  by 
the  natural  anxiety  of  the  promoters  to  enlist  members  whoso 
chief  value  will  be  their  readiness  to  vote  in  a  particular  way,  and 
whose  personal  peculiarities  may  therefore  not  be  very  keenly 
scrutinized.  By  leaving  elections  in  the  hands  of  a  responsib.e 
committee  a  large  club  is  sometimes  able  to  maintain  its  reputa¬ 
tion  untarnished,  but  the  loose  ballotting  of  the  multitude  is 
almost  invariably  attended  with  social  deterioration,  on  account  of 
the  chances  which  are  offered  to  obscurity  and  intrigue.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  numerous  club  to 
preserve  its  respectability,  but  only  that  it  is  exposed  to  perils  in 
this  respect  from  which  a  smaller  body  is  free,  and  also  that  in 
any  case  it  can  never  represent  that  personal  and  confidential  inti¬ 
macy  which  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  old  clubs,  as  it  still 
is  in  some  measure  of  the  few  which  survive.  The  pressure  of 
social  competition  has  become  so  keen  and  unabashed  that  the 
seleetness  of  the  old  knots  and  cliques  can  scarcely  be  preserved. 
There  is  such  a  throng  pushing  up  every  avenue  which  seems  to 
present  anv  attractions,  and  so  many  have  claims  which  cannot  be 
resisted  without  offence,  that  a  nice  discrimination  as  to  shades  of 
character  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  when  the  doors  are  forced  bv 
a  rush,  the  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  a  prudent  reserve  in  mixing 
with  the  new  comers.  The  whole  company  thus  gets  broken  up 
into  sets  which  are  each  suspicious  or  jealous  of  the  other. 

Though  the  old  name  is  retained,  a  club  now  means  something 
very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be.  In  other  days  it  was  a  party 
of  friends  who  met  for  convenience  in  a  common  room.  Now  it  is 
rather  the  miscellaneous  mob  of  an  overcrowded  caravanserai. 
It  is  a  place  where  men  go  to  read  the  papers,  write  letters, 
wash  their  hands,  get  a  mouthful  of  lunch  or  a  casual  glass  of 
sherry,  or  occasionally  dine  with  a  triend.  For  the  majority  of 
members,  who  mostly  live  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  it  is  only  a  handy  lounge,  not  quite  so  promiscuous  as  a 
public  restaurant  or  tavern.  They  look  in  at  odd  times,  but  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  seeking  society  there,  or  of  spending 
an  afternoon  or  evening  in  talk.  There  is  usually  a  small 
minority  -who  do  indeed  almost  live  in  the  place,  having  bed¬ 
rooms  in  some  lodging-house  close  by,  and  who  are  powerful  beyond 
their  numbers  in  giving  a  stamp  to  the  character  of  the  club  from 
the  constancy  of  their  attendance  ;  still  they  are  but  few  after  all, 
and  do  not  represent  the  general  uses  and  habits  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution.  The  vulgar  notion  that  a  club  is  usually  frequented  for 
the  sake  of  luxurious  meals  and  highly  witty  and  well-informed  con¬ 
versation  is  altogether  a  delusion.  The  ordinary  fare  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  simplest  and  most  modest  kind.  A  plate 
of  soup,  a  bit  of  fish,  and  a  cut  off'  the  joint  in  the  room,  make  up 
the  average  dinner,  while  chops,  cold  meat,  or  biscuits  and  cheese, 
supply  the  luncheon;  and  their  exchange  of  ideas  is  equally  common¬ 
place.  The  tendency  to  dram-drinking  in  recent  years  has  pro¬ 
bably  led  to  some  increase  in  the  consumption  of  liquor,  especially 
in  the  form  of  “  spots  ”  and  pick-me-ups,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  fatal  facility  and  air  of  semi-respectability 
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attending  the  indulgence  which  encourage  one  of  the  most 
ruinous  kinds  of  intemperance.  There  is  also  another,  and,  if 
possible,  more  serious  vice  to  which  modern  clubs  undoubtedly 
minister,  and  that  is  the  vice  of  gambling.  There  are  few  clubs 
in  which  there  are  not  some  spiders  watching  for  the  flies,  nor  do 
they  spin  their  webs  in  vain.  Not  a  few  men  get  lost  annually  in 
the  billiard-room  or  at  the  card-table,  and  there  can  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  company  of  most  clubs  is  a  perilous  ordeal  to  a  young 
man  whose  character  has  not  been  tempered  by  experience.  Even 
in  the  more  moderate  houses  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  marked 
and  deplorable  increase  both  in  the  scale  and  engrossing  passion 
of  play.  The  stakes  are  higher,  and  the  occupation  of  the  tables 
is  more  continuous  and  unbroken.  Some  recent  scandals  in  the 
highest  society  have  disclosed  in  a  painful  manner  the  result  of  the 
temptations  to  which  desperate  men  occasionally  succumb,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  corrosion  of  the  canker  may  have  pene¬ 
trated  some  branches  of  society  more  deeply  than  is  supposed.  It 
may  be  believed  that  the  exceptional  scoundrel  who  resorts  to  the 
deliberate  and  systematic  villanv  of  marking  or  forging  cards  is 
rarely  met  with ;  but  a  condition  of  morality  is  previously  reached 
which  is  scarcely  less  disastrous  in  its  effects.  A  man  who  would 
scorn  to  cheat  has  sometimes  no  objection  to  plunder  the  simple 
and  unwary,  and  the  considerations  by  which  he  attempts  to 
soothe  his  conscience  necessarily  destroy  that  delicacy  of  honour 
the  loss  of  which  places  him  on  the  edge  of  a  perilous  decline. 


ARMY  RECRUITING. 

rilHE  number  of  recruits  that  joined  the  army  during  the  year 
X  1874  was  20,640,  as  against  17,194  in  1873.  This  difference 
of  3,446  is  called  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  “  a 
noticeable  fact,”  and  it  received  at  least  adequate  notice  from  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  a  recent  speech.  The  official  inference  from  this  fact 
is  that  the  recruiting  system  that  came  into  operation  in  April 
1873  has  “  so  far  worked  satisfactorily,”  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
“  proportionately  satisfactory  ”  hereafter.  Although  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  the  number  of  recruits  required  to  keep  the 
army  up  to  its  establishment  will  be  much  larger,  owing  to  the 
enlistments  for  short  service  beginning  then  to  be  felt,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  the  present  system  may  be  found  equal  to  the 
emergency.  This  hope,  however,  depends,  as  the  Inspector- 
General  innocently  confesses,  on  the  supposition  “  that  there  is  no 
outbreak  of  war,”  and  that  no  serious  increase  is  required  in  the 
establishment  of  the  army.  The  assumption  that  the  system 
“  may  be  found  equal  to  the  emergency  ”  depends  upon  the  further 
assumption  that  no  emergency  arises.  In  fact,  the  British  army 
is  ready  for  everything  except  war ;  and  so  long  as  “  affairs  remain 
in  their  present  normal  condition  ”  its  deficiencies  may  be  com¬ 
placently  ignored. 

It  might  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  startling,  to  get  the  author 
of  this  Report  into  a  chair  in  a  committee-room,  and  ask  him 
what  he  really  thinks  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  army. 
We  may  sure  that  his  Report  puts  the  best  aspect  possible  on 
the  case,  and  therefore  the  admissions  which  he  is  obliged  to  make 
are  significant.  The  only  corps  in  which  any  marked  deficiency 
of  numbers  is  to  be  noticed  are  the  Royal  Artillery  for  gunners 
and  the  Brigade  of  Foot  Guards.  To  put  it  shortly,  these  corps  re¬ 
quire,  or  at  least  have  been  used,  to  have  men,  and  men  cannot 
now  be  had.  The  standard  of  height  and  chest  measurement 
is  in  excess  of  that  deemed  sufficient  for  infantry  of  the 
line,  and,  in  fact,  the  class  of  men  required  is  of  a  superior 
physical  stamp.  The  Report  gravely  informs  us  that  the  defici¬ 
ency  of  recruits  of  this  description  has  been  noticeable  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  cause  may  be  referred  to  the  great  demand  that 
exists  for  labour,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages  obtainable  by  full- 
grown  and  able-bodied  men.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  why  a 
man  should  become  a  soldier  when  he  can  easily  get  a  situation  in 
the  police  or  on  a  railway,  or  can  emigrate.  “  It  may  be,”  says 
the  Report,  “  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  some  additional 
incentive  to  join  the  Guards  should  not  be  offered.”  We  should 
think  it  not  only  may,  but  must  be,  matter  for  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration  indeed.  “  The  Brigade  of  Guards,  as  the  Sovereign’s 
Body  Guard,  should  be  men  of  exceptional  physique  and  appear¬ 
ance  ”  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  keeping  up  the  standard. 
This  brigade  is  the  ultimate  resort  for  keeping  the  peace  of 
London,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  at  least  equal  in 
physique  to  the  police  who  may  invite  their  aid.  The  Guards 
have  always  exercised  a  salutary  moral  influence  over  the  mob  of 
London,  and  this  influence  depends  largely  on  appearance. 

It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  our  military 
system  from  foreigners,  but  we  might  at  least  keep  up  the  efficiency 
of  the  troops  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  critical  eyes  in 
London.  “  The  Brigade  is  now  305  men  below  establishment,  and 
recruits  come  in  but  slowly  ” ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  many  have 
been  accepted  who  in  former  years  would  have  been  rejected.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Government  will  meet  this  evil,  which 
even  Mr.  Disraeli  would  hardly  venture  in  the  face  of  this  Report 
to  treat  as  non-existent.  The  hard  fact  is  that  the  police  competes 
with  the  Guards  for  recruits,  and  in  both  services  alike  the  suitable 
article  can  only  be  had  by  paying  for  it.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  war.  We  assume  that 
affairs  will  remain  in  their  present  normal  condition,  and  we 
say  that  the  Brigade  of  Guards  is  avowedly  unequal  to  the 
duties  which  that  condition  of  affairs  imposes  on  it,  and  that 


adequate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  without  delay  to  recruit 
its  strength.  The  Royal  Artillery  is  short  of  men  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  Guards.  Gunners  must  be  men  of  sufficient  size 
and  strength  for  the  service  of  the  heavy  ordnance  now  in  use, 
and  such  men  can  find  more  profitable  employment.  It  is  true 
that  the  deficiency  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  Guards,  and  “  it  is 
expected  that  before  long  the  requisite  number  will  be  obtained.” 
But  it  may  be  expected  also  that  to  obtain  this  number  something 
must  be  conceded  in  point  of  quality.  AVe  are  told  that  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  there  is  “  some  difficulty  ”  in  obtaining  the  class 
of  mechanics  and  artisans  that  is  most  wanted,  and  this  is  only  too 
credible.  An  abundance  of  well-educated  men,  clerks,  photogra¬ 
phers,  teachers,  &c.,  offer  for  enlistment ;  but  carpenters,  joiners, 
masons,  bricklayers,  and  hard-handed  workmen  generally  do  not 
come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  complaint  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  is  like  that  which  comes  from  the  colonies — “  Do  not,” 
say  they,  “send  us  any  more  clerks.”  They  require  hard-handed 
workmen,  and  such  men  will  almost  always  contrive  to  live  where 
gentlemen  will  starve.  It  is  perhaps  wonderful,  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  physical  as  opposed  to  mental  training,  that  more  attention 
is  not  given  to  handicrafts  among  the  middle  classes.  The  nume¬ 
rous  able-bodied  candidates  for  genteel  situations  which  do  not  offer 
might  do  worse  than  leam  the  trade  of  carpenter  or  mason  with  a  vie  w 
to  enlistment  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  It  appears  likely  that  both 
men  and  women  of  the  middle  classes  will  be  obliged  in  coming 
years  either  to  learn  to  do  things  for  themselves,  or  to  be  content 
with  many  things  undone.  This,  however,  is  matter  of  speculation. 
The  high  rate  of  wages  which  carpenters  and  masons  now  com¬ 
mand  is  matter  of  fact,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  the  Royal 
Engineers  can  with  difficulty  obtain  the  class  of  men  they  want.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  difficulty  cannot  by  skilful  manipulation  be 
made  to  appear  non-existent.  The  necessary  article  can  only  be 
had  by  paying  for  it. 

The  military  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  now 
subdivided  into  sixty-six  sub-districts  for  infantry,  which,  as  a 
rule,  correspond  with  the  counties  into  which  the  United  Kingdom 
is  divided.  In  each  infantry  sub-district  a  brigade  depot  now 
exists,  commanded  by  an  experienced  officer  who  superintends 
and  directs  within  the  limits  of  his  sub-district  the  recruiting 
service  for  the  Line  and  Militia  battalions  of  his  brigade.  About 
half  of  these  brigade  depots  are  “formed” — that  is,  barrack 
accommodation  and  the  requisite  staff  have  been  provided 
for  the  raising  and  training  of  recruits.  It  is  reason¬ 
ably  thought  that,  as  more  of  these  brigade  depots  are  “  formed,” 
and  as  the  system  of  which  they  are  part  becomes  better 
understood,  and  the  agencies  under  them  perform  their  duties 
more  thoroughly,  a  larger  number  of  recruits  will  be  obtained. 
The  “  localization  ”  system  ought  to  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  method  of  recruiting  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  this  system  or  any  system  of  voluntary 
enlistment  will  secure  this  country  in  that  event  against  which  an 
army  is  supposed  to  be  provided — we  mean  an  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe.  The  divisions  of  counties  are  not,  like  those  of 
countries,  physical,  but  arbitrary  ;  yet  the  love  of  and  belief  in 
one’s  own  county  is  strong  in  agricultural  England,  and  the 
author  of  the  “  localization  ”  scheme  did  wisely  in  appealing  to 
this  rather  narrow  patriotism.  It  interests  all  classes  of  a  county 
in  the  efficiency  and  distinction  of  the  regiment  which 
bears  that  county’s  name ;  and  if  soldiers  of  that  regiment 
should  happen  to  do  any  deed  of  conspicuous  valour,  it 
will  seem  to  the  natives  of  that  county  a  natural  and  sufficient 

explanation  to  say  that  they  were - shire  men.  The  recruiting 

service  in  former  years  was  much  too  closely  connected  with  the 
public-house.  It  is  quite  credible  that  more  recruits  and  recruits 
of  a  better  class  might  be  obtained  on  a  more  decent  system.  The 
love  of  change  and  adventure  pervades  all  classes  of  the  Queen's- 
subjects,  and  will  still  bring  to  her  colours  a  large  number  of 
active  and  hardy  youths,  who,  if  they  could  be  kept  long  enough, 
would  grow  into  valuable  soldiers.  But  under  the  short  enlist¬ 
ment  system  they  will  not  be  kept  long  enough,  but  will  pass  into 
the  Reserve,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  other  raw  and  unformed  boys. 

Thus,  as  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  says,  the  results 
of  the  new  system  are  likely  to  be  satisfactory  “  as  regards  the 
number  of  men  to  be  raised  for  the  Queen's  service  ” — for  lie 
carefully  confines  himself  to  number,  and  says  nothing  about 
quality — and  of  course  supposing  that  there  is  no  outbreak 
of  war.  If  there  should  be  an  outbreak  of  war,  the  regular 
army,  which  is  confessedly  inadequate  to  that  emergene\ , 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  numerous  and  organized  force, 
and  the  country  is  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hardy  how 
and  when  he  proposes  to  provide  this  force.  Affairs  cannot  re¬ 
main  “  in  their  present  normal  condition  ”  for  ever,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  changed  suddenly.  The  country  wishes  to  be  prepared 
for  such  a  chauge,  which  now  it  confessedly  is  not.  You  cannot 
get  men  for  the  Guards,  and  boys  are  unfit  for  the  work.  This, 
which  the  Report  admits  as  to  one  corps,  we  assert  to  apply  to 
the  whole  army.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  this  Report,  with 
a  manifest  tendency  to  make  the  best  of  things,  nevertheless 
admits  that  the  “rumours  ’’which,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  says,  have  been 
afloat  concerning  the  army  were  to  a  certain  extent  well  founded. 
As  regards  the  quality  of  the  recruits  obtained  for  the  Line, 

“  complaints  are  made  to  a  degree  that  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  ” 
and  in  the  Artillery  “  complaints  are  made  that  the  recruits  011 
joining  have  scarcely  sufficient  physical  development  for  the  duties 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform,”  and  remarks  have  also  been 
made  as  to  “  want  of  education  ”  and  “  bad  conduct.”  The 
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Report  admits  that  among  the  class  from  which  the  army 
is  still  recruited  “  desertion  is  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a 
crime,”  and  it  has  largely  become  a  trade.  A  paragraph  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  papers  enumerating  the  desertions  and  re¬ 
enlistments  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Queen’s  hard  bargains,  and 
one  paper  makes  the  obvious  suggestion  that  fraudulent  enlistment 
should  be  punished  by  the  only  method  likely  to  be  deterrent — 
that  is,  by  flogging.  We  may  ask,  however,  why  should  the  army 
be  cumbered  and  disgraced  by  the  enlistment  of  thieves  and  the 
sons  of  thieves  ?  Even  if  recruits  of  this  class  do  not  run  away, 
they  are  useless  themselves  as  soldiers,  and  spoil  others.  If  you 
talk  to  a  captain  of  a  line  regiment,  he  will  probably  tell  you  that, 
if  he  had  anything  serious  to  do,  he  would  prefer  to  leave  half  his 
company  behind.  In  fact,  the  real  strength  of  the  army  is  about 
half  of  its  strength  on  paper,  and  if  there  were  to  be  an  “  outbreak 
of  war,”  some  powerful  enemy  would  be  upon  us  in  a  hurry, 
and  aflairs,  military  and  other,  would  get  into  a  very  abnormal 
state. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  production  at  the  Holbom  Amphitheatre  of  Sheridan 
Knowles’s  adaptation  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  recent  theatrical  occurrences.  We  might  describe  with 
approximate  accuracy  this  experiment  of  the  new  lessee  by  saying 
that  he  has  moved  the  Standard  Theatre  three  miles  westward. 
But  as  few  of  our  readers  perhaps  have  ever  been  in  the  Standard 
Theatre,  our  description  would  for  the  greater  number  be  only 
obscurum  per  obscurius.  They  play  Shakspeare  frequently  at  the 
Standard,  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  house  are  always  full,  and  thus 
there  is  always  a  numerous  and  vigorously  applausive  audience. 
The  leading  "parts  are  generally  well  tilled,  and  the  tendency  to 
rant,  which  an  uneducated  audience  encourages,  is  not  at  present 
an  unmixed  evil,  since  the  thing  that  young  actors  most  require  is 
to  learn  to  open  their  mouths,  as  they  must  do  if  a  distant  gallery 
is  to  hear  them.  At  this  moment  the  strongest  distinction  between 
veterans  and  recruits  upon  the  stage  is  that  the  former  are  clearly 
heard,  while  the  latter  cannot  speak,  and  apparently  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  blank  verse.  We  said  lately  that  “  drill,  drill,  drill  ”  was 
wanted  for  the  stage,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice — for  you 
caunot  hear — how  the  minor  parts  are  done  either  in  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  or  in  the  Bridal  to  be  satisfied  that  we  did 
not  dwell  too  much  on  this  defect.  As  Mr.  Ilollingshead  is  now 
manager  of  three  theatres,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  make  his 
numerous  company  something  of  a  school  where  young  actors 
may  thoroughly  learn  their  business. 

The  Maid's  Tragedy  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  plays  ascribed 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  more  clearly  than  many  others  it 
is  ascertained  to  be  their  joint  production.  The  process  by  which 
Sheridan  Knowles  made  from  it,  to  Macready’s  order,  the  Bridal, 
was  within  certain  limits  necessary  and  laudable.  The  happy  ending 
which  he  contrived  is  indeed  slightly  grotesque,  and  the  lines 
which  he  interpolated  have  sometimes  a  ring  of  “  Brummagem  ” 
which  has  got  mixed  with  antique  silver.  But,  as  we  must  admit 
that  many  of  the  authors’  finest  passages  cannot  be  spoken  to 
modem  ears,  it  follows  that  the  adapter  must  be  allowed  to  put 
something  in  their  place.  The  effect  of  the  old  play  is  no  doubt 
greatly  weakened  by  these  excisions ;  but  still  enough  remains  of 
an  awful  picture  of  crime  and  retribution  to  be  deeply  impressive, 
if  only  it  can  be  adequately  represented.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  these  authors,  although  far  inferior  as  poets  to  Shakspeare, 
were  better  masters  of  stage  effect ;  and  we  incline  to  think  that,  if 
half-a-dozen  of  their  best  plays  could  be  efficiently  performed,  the 
public  would  be  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  depth  of  the 
emotion  it  would  feel.  The  character  of  Evadne  would  suffice  to 
support  a  play,  and  so  would  the  character  of  Aspatia ;  and  the 
contrast  between  these  two  characters — one  embodying  all  that  is 
most  terrible,  and  the  other  all  that  is  most  pathetic,  in  woman’s 
life — is  exhibited  in  successive  scenes  which,  if  well  acted,  must 
be  graven  indelibly  in  the  memory  of  the  audience.  We  take 
Evadne  first,  as  the  more  important,  although  Aspatia  makes  the 
earlier  impression  on  the  audience.  Melantius  forces  his  sister 
to  an  interview.  She  begins  by  ordering  him  to  quit  the 
room.  “  There,”  says  she,  “  lies  your  way,”  and  he  answers : — 

Thou  art  my  way,  and  I  will  tread  upon  thee 
Till  I  find  truth  out. 

lie  extorts  Evadne’s  guilty  secret  from  her,  and  makes  her  swear 
that  she  will  kill  the  King.  He  leaves  her  with  “  farewell,”  and 
then  she  speaks  those  lines  which  no  one  who  hears  them  can 
forget : — 

Would  I  could  say  so  to  my  black  disgrace ! 

Oh !  where  have  I  been  all  this  time,  how  friended, 

That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately, 

And  none  for  pity  show  me  how  I  wandered  ? 

Amintor,  her  husband,  now  enters,  and,  being  persuaded  of  his 
wife’s  repentance,  speaks  her  pardon  in  these  noble  lines 

Rise,  Evadne. 

Those  heavenly  powers  that  put  this  good  into  thee 
Grant  a  continuance  of  it !  I  forgive  thee. 

Make  thyself  worthy  of  it,  and  take  heed, 

Take  heed,  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 

Mock  not  the  powers  above  that  can  and  dare 
Give  thee  a  great  example  of  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  ages,  if  thou  playest 
With  thy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 


The  sentiment  of  Evadne’s  answer  will  scarcely  be  accepted  by  her 
own  sex,  but  both  women  and  men  must  confess  the  power  and 
pathos  of  her  language : — 

All  the  creatures, 

Made  for  Heaven’s  honours,  have  their  ends,  and  good  ones, 

All  but  the  cozening  crocodiles,  false  women  ! 

They  reign  here  like  those  plagues,  those  killing  sores, 

Men  pray  against ;  and  when  they  die,  like  tales 
Ill  told  and  unbelieved,  they  pass  away, 

And  go  to  dust  forgotten  !  But,  my  lord, 

These  short  days  I  shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  see  me),  shall,  though  too  late, 

Though  in  my  evening,  yet  perceive  a  will ; 

Since  I  can  do  no  good,  because  a  woman, 

Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it. 

A  principal  alteration  made  by  Sheridan  Knowles  is  that  Evadne 
does  not  kill  the  King  upon  the  stage.  But  the  fine  speech  be¬ 
ginning 

The  night  grows  horrible,  and  all  about  me 
Like  my  black  purpose, 

is  retained,  and  is  perhaps  not  less  impressive  because  the  deed  of 
death  is  done  behind  a  screen. 

We  must  now  return  from  the  fifth  act  to  the  first,  in  which  the 
story  of  the  love-sick  Aspatia  is  so  pathetically  told.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  story  is  known  as  an  “  elegant  extract  ”  to  many 
thousands  who  never  read  the  play.  It  begins : — 

Yes.  But  this  lady 

Walks  discontented  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth ; 

and  it  ends : — 

She  will,  with  so  sad  a  look, 

Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase  that,  ere  she  end. 

She’ll  send  them  weeping,  one  by  one,  away. 

Aspatia’s  song,  beginning 

Lav  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yew  ; 

Maidens,  willow  branches  bear ; 

Say  I  died  true, 

is  also  widely  known.  We  have  said  already  that  the  contrast  of 
the  characters  and  fates  of  the  two  ladies  far  more  than  doubles 
the  effect  that  could  be  produced  by  one  of  them  alone.  Melantius, 
returning  to  Rhodes  from  a  fortunate  campaign,  hears  that  his 
young  friend  Amintor  is  to  be  married  that  night.  He  calls 
Amintor  his  Mend,  for 

His  worth  is  great ;  valiant  he  is,  and  temperate  ; 

And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own 
If  his  friend  need  it. 

He  supposes  that  Aspatia  will  be  the  bride,  and  learns  with 
surprise  that  Amintor  is  going  to  marry  his  sister  Evadne.  A 
masque  in  honour  of  the  occasion  follows,  with  Night,  Cjmthia,  and 
other  characters  in  the  favourite  Elizabethan  _  style.  If  Mr. 
Ilollingshead  attempted  a  grand  revival,  he  might  get  up  this 
masque  regardless  of  expense ;  but  there  is,  and  we  may  hope 
will  continue  to  be,  one  theatre  which  does  not  depend  for  success 
on  upholstery.  We  can  conceive,  however,  how  this  bright  and 
joyous  masque  well  performed  would  deepen  by  contrast  the  depth 
of" the  sorrow  and  despair  which  reveal  themselves  directly  after  it. 

The  second  act  opens  in  Evadne’s  dressing-room,  and  among  her 
ladies  is  Aspatia,  who  sings  her  melancholy  song.  The  ladies  leave 
the  bride,  and  the  bridegroom  enters,  and  begins  the  first  of  that 
series  of  scenes  which  almost  reach  the  grandeur  and  gloom  of 
ancient  tragedy.  Evadne  bids  Amintor  swear  to  avenge  her  wrong. 
We  are  constrained  to  quote  a  few  more  of  Evadne’s  words: 

If  thou  dost  love  me, 

Thou  weigh’st  not  anything  compared  with  me  : 

Life,  honour,  joys  eternal,  ail  delights 
The  world  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign, 

Or  in  the  life  to  come,  are  light  as  air, 

To  a  true  lover  when  his  lady  frowns, 

And  bids  him  do  this. 

The  revelation  of  Evadne’s  shame  being  completed  in  this  long 
and  powerfully-sustained  scene,  we  next  hear  in  full  the  tale, 
which  has  before  been  only  hinted,  of  Aspatia’s  sorrow.  We 
cannot  quote  the  whole  of  the  pathetic  speech  beginning— 

Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  women  wise, 

At  least  be  more  than  I  was. 

Among  the  innumerable  references  of  modern  poets  to  the 
legends  of  Greece,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more 
beautiful  than  Aspatia’s  comparison  of  herself  to  the  hapless 
heroines  of  antiquity.  Her  maids  have  worked  the  story  of 
Ariadne  with  their  needles,  and  she  chides  them  for  not  indicating- 
a  probable  shipwreck  of  Theseus : — 

’Twill  make  the  story,  wrong’d  by  wanton  poets, 

Live  long  and  be  believed. 

She  offers  herself  as  a  model  for  Ariadne : — 

Do  it  by  me, 

Do  it  again  by  me  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  time  but  the  wild  island. 

Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea  beach  now, 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the  wind, 

Wild  as  that  desert,  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  play  would  tax  the  strength  of  the 
most  powerful  company  that  could  be  collected.  The  character 
of  Evadne  is  in  good  hands.  We  should  judge  from  notices  in  the 
press  of  Miss  Leighton’s  first  performance  of  this  part  that  she  has 
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improved  rapidly  within  a  week.  It  cannot  he  doubted  that  she 
will  improve  still  more,  and  in  this  and  other  parts,  such  as  Con¬ 
stance  in  King  John,  she  is  likely  to  make  a  deep  and  abiding 
impression  on  her  audience.  One  short  speech  early  in  the  play 
suffices  to  show  that  this  young  actress  has  uncommon  powers. 
She  tells  Amintor : — • 

I  sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes, 

And  with  my  youthful  blood  warm  their  cold  flesh, 

Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs, 

Than  break  the  oath  I’ve  sworn. 

The  part  of  Amintor  is  well  sustained  by  Mr.  Pennington,  who 
is  chiefly  known  at  the  West-end  as  having  received  some 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  believe  that  at  the 
Standard  Theatre  he  has  been  playing  Othello  and  the  usual  round 
of  tragic  parts  with  success,  and  he  certainly  seems  capable  of 
playing  them  all  effectively.  The  part  of  Melantius  was  announced 
to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Ryder,  to  whose  tuition  Miss  Leighton 
probably  owes  much  for  the  improvement  of  her  great  natural 
gifts.  But,  Mr.  Ryder  being  ill,  his  place  has  been  excellently 
filled  by  Mr.  Creswiek.  As  regards  the  other  parts  we  will  say 
nothing ;  but  if  the  manager  perceived  the  beauty  of  the  part  of 
Aspatia,  he  would  perhaps  try  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
presentation  of  it.  The  most  gifted  actress  on  the  stage  might  be 
proud  to  undertake  that  part  as  the  authors  wrote  it,  but  the  happy 
ending  of  Sheridan  Knowles  sadly  dwarfs  Aspatia,  and  makes 
her,  as  the  play  proceeds,  dwindle  into  a  nobody  beside  Evadne. 

If  this  play  were  well  cast  all  through,  the  novelty  of  it  would 
attract,  and  its  force  would  retain  attention.  The  manager  is, 
however,  well  advised  in  announcing  an  early  change  of  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  promised,  and  if  the  services 
of  Mr.  Creswiek  and  Mr.  Pennington,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Ryder,  can 
be  secured,  it  might  be  well  to  try  King  John.  As  prices  are  lower 
at  this  house  than  elsewhere,  people  cannot  expect  that  splendour 
of  dress  and  decoration  which  have  become  habitual  in  London. 
But  we  may  ask  for  the  best  available  talent  and  for  variety.  At 
this  house,  indeed,  we  might  have  had  lately,  if  we  had  chosen  to 
go  to  it,  variety  in  plenty.  Within  a  few  weeks  its  programme 
has  included  Offenbach’s  Blue  Beard  and  the  Bridal.  At  this 
moment  Mr.  Hollingshead  probably  finds  the  legitimate  drama 
profitable,  or  at  least  convenient ;  for,  besides  the  Bridal  at  this 
house,  he  is  playing  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  at  another, 
and  he  was  lately  playing  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  at  a  third.  The 
performance  of  Mr.  Phelps  as  Bottom  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  One  or  two  of  the  other  comic  parts  are  good,  but  the 
rest  is  on  a  par  with  the  minor  characters  in  the  Bridal.  Id 
both  we  see  lamentable  neglect  of  the  rudiments  of  dramatic 
art,  which,  if  continued,  would  be  discreditable  alike  to  the  manager 
who  permits  and  to  the  actors  who  commit  it. 

The  proverb  that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  holds  good  in  legiti¬ 
mate  revivals  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  At  the  Opera 
Comique  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  has  been  succeeded  by  As  You 
Like  It,  which  is  performed  as  well  perhaps  as  could  be  expected, 
except  that  there  is  a  distressing  scarcity  of  audience.  Mrs.  Kendal 
is  very  good  indeed  as  Rosalind,  and  Mr.  Kendal  is  good  as 
Orlando.  The  lady  does  not  shine  particularly  in  the  first  act,  but 
when  once  she  gets  into  the  forest  and  into  doublet  and  hose,  she 
succeeds  thoroughly.  Mr.  Hermann  Veziu  delivers  with  excellent 
taste  the  speeches  of  Jacques,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  good  as 
Touchstone.  As  regards  the  minor  parts,  it  would  be  useless  to 
repeat  what  has  been  already  said  in  reference  to  the  two  other 
theatres  that  are  under  the  same  management.  It  may  be 
answered  indeed  that  this  is  a  mere  “  scratch  ’’  company  got  together 
to  enable  Mrs.  Kendal  to  appear  in  favourite  parts,  and  that  the 
result  is  better  than  could  have  been  hoped.  We  feel  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  require  two  plays  of  Shakspeare  to  be 
thoroughly  well  acted  to  full  audiences  in  the  same  street  on  the 
same  night,  and  we  will  only  say  therefore  that  just  now  we  seem 
to  be  getting  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 


REVIEWS. 


PATTI  SOX’S  LIFE  OF  ISAAC  CASAUBOX.* 

IF  Isaac  Casaubon  enjoyed  few  of  fortune’s  smiles  in  his  lifetime, 
it  is  all  the  more  seemly  that,  after  his  remains  have  lain  in 
Westminster  Abbey  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  his  memory 
should  be  embalmed  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  whose  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  is  as  genuine  and 
disinterested  as  his  was.  We  can  best  understand  the  secret  of  such 
a  career  as  Casaubon’s  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  noble  language  of 
Warburton  in  his  Dedication  to  the  Divine  Legation ; — “  As  man  is 
formed  by  nature  with  an  incredible  appetite  for  truth,  so  his 
strongest  pleasure,  in  the  fruition,  arises  from  the  actual  communi¬ 
cation  of  it  to  others.  Without  this  it  would  be  a  cold  purchase, 
would  abstract,  ideal ,  solitary  truth,  and  poorly  repay  the  labour  and 
fatigue  of  the  pursuit.”  It  is  not  by  any  means  that  such  men  as 
Mr.  Pattison’s  hero  despise  worldly  comforts  or  even  luxuries — 
the  coryphaeus  of  their  band,  the  great  Erasmus,  valued  these 
things  rather  too  highly' ;  it  is  not  that  they  fail 

To  mark  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol  ; 

*  Isaac  Cusaulmn,  1559-1614.  I’y  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College.  London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1875. 


but  they  are  constrained  by  an  impulse  which  they  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  wish  to  resist,  first  to  enrich  their  minds  with  the 
varied  stores  of  knowledge  which  lie  within  their  reach,  then  to 
imbue  their  fellows  with  the  same  tastes  which  have  proved  the 
source  of  their  own  sweetest  satisfaction.  All  other  delignts  seem  to 
them  poor  and  stale  in  comparison ;  and  though  they  feel  the 
pangs  of  poverty  and  neglect  at  least  as  keenly  as  persons  less 
delicately  constituted,  they  are  able  to  bear  up  against  them 
patiently,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  sure  intellectual  reward. 

No  more  pertinent  instance  of  this  can  well  be  alleged  than  Isaac 
Casaubon,  whose  life  is  narrated  in  the  very  interesting  volume 
now  before  us.  Cradled  in  adversity,  the  son  of  pious  parents  who 
had  only  just  escaped  a  shameful  death  at  the  hands  of  the  perse¬ 
cutors  of  the  Reformed  communion  in  France,  he  was  born  at 
Genova,  that  famous  little  city  of  refuge  from  oppression,  on 
February  18,  1559.  Ilis  father  Arnold  afterwards  became  the 
Huguenot  pastor  of  Crest,  on  the  Drome  in  Dauphine,  and  had 
often  to  betake  himself  to  the  hills  for  safety  in  those  miserable 
times.  Some  wretched  libeller,  who  many  years  afterwards 
attacked  Isaac  Casaubon  when  in  England,  insinuated  that  Arnold 
died  by  the  hangman’s  hand ;  a  destiny  which,  for  that  matter, 
many  a  one  of  his  co-religionists  had  to  endure  for  conscience’ 
sake.  To  this  cruel  taunt  we  are  indebted  for  as  beautiful  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  minister’s  slow  decay  and  edifying  death-bed,  from 
the  pen  of  his  dutiful  son,  as  any  recorded  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum. 
The  good  father,  however,  was  spared  for  many  years  to  form 
the  mind  of  his  son,  and  to  instruct  him  in  learning,  so 
far  as  was  possible  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wild  and 
wandering  life.  He  had  himself  been  educated  at  Bordeaux 
when  Muretus  taught  in  the  College  there,  and  was  well 
able,  if  only  he  could  have  enjoyed  peace  and  leisure,  to 
direct  the  studies  of  a  youth  as  ardent  as  he  was  precocious.  But 
the  lessons  often  had  to  be  given  under  a  cave  in  the  woods,  and 
for  three  whole  years  master  and  pupil  were  separated  altogether, 
so  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  scholar,  like  his  pre¬ 
cursor  Erasmus,  was  wont  to  speak  of  himself  as  avTuciCaicror  and 
hipipaOiii: — self-taught  and  book-laggard — and  to  refer  all  he 
knew  to  the  Academy  at  Geneva,  to  which  his  father  sent  him  as 
late  as  in  his  twentieth  year.  Latin  he  always  wrote,  if  not  with 
finished  elegance,  yet  with  a  perfect  command  of  its  resources, 
both  in  respect  to  words  and  idiom.  The  effects  of  his  early 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  appeared  chiefly  in  his  Greek 
composition;  his  verses  were  “abject,”  as  Mr.  Pattison  tells 
us  (p.  512)  ;  his  prose  “not  very  successful”  ;  and  that,  too,  after 
Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most  jealous  and  exacting  of  critics,  had 
conceded  to  him  the  palm  for  a  familiarity  with  Hellenic  grammar 
and  literature  unapproached  by  rivals  past  or  present.  Francis 
Portus,  a  Cretan,  the  father  of  the  compiler  of  the  Lexicon  Ionicum, 
had  the  honour  of  teaching  both  Sigonius  and  Casaubon ;  and 
when  he  died,  in  the  third  year  of  Isaac’s  residence  at  college, 
he  was  able  to  point  to  the  latter  as  the  one  in  all  his  class  best 
competent  to  succeed  him. 

The  Professorship  of  Greek,  to  which  Casaubon  was  accordingly 
advanced  in  1 582  by'  the  Council  of  Geneva,  had  an  imposing  title, 
duties  which  seldom  ranged  above  those  of  the  master  of  a  country 
grammar-school,  and  the  very  moderate  stipend  of  280  Genevese 
florins,  or  ldl.  a  year,  with  rooms  in  college.  Calvin,  who  was 
supreme  legislator  both  in  Church  and  State,  had  not  attempted  to 
outbid  the  richer  German  Universities  in  the  payment  of  teachers, 
but  assigned  them  just  enough  to  subsist  upon,  and  no  more.  His 
parsimony  ought  not,  however,  to  be  too  severely'  censured  in  this 
country,  where,  until  quite  recently,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  an  endowment  of  40L  a  year — a 
pittance  which  is  even  now  supplemented  only  by  a  poor  expedient 
which  renders  laymen  incapable  of  holding  the  office,  while  it  robs 
theology  of  prizes  that  rightfully  belong  to  it.  Be  the  provision 
ample  or  not,  Casaubon  married  upon  it  the  next  year,  probably' 
with  the  prospect  of  increasing  his  income  by  taking  boarders.  His 
first  wife,  like  himself  a  refugee  from  Dauphine,  survived  their 
union  only  eighteen  months,  and  died  in  1585,  leaving  him  a 
daughter.  The  widower,  who  lost  his  father  but  a  few  months 
later,  was  now  attracted  by  the  beauty'  and  gentleness  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  printer  Robert 
Stephens,  and  daughter  of  the  not  less  celebrated  Henry  Stephens, 
who,  though  at  that  time  probably  the  most  learned  man  living, 
had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  partly  through  his  imprudence  and 
fitful  temper,  partly  too,  we  fear,  through  the  publication  of  his 
Greek  Thesaurus — a  mighty  enterprise,  which,  like  Sir  Henry 
Savile’s  Chiysostom  and  Castell’s  Ileptaglott  Lexicon,  impoverished 
its  author  while  it  enriched  the  world  of  literature.  Stephens  did 
not  much  love  his  proposed  son-in-law,  or  admire  the  prudence  of 
the  match,  but  affection  prevailed,  and  in  this  second  mar¬ 
riage  Isaac  found  what,  next  to  his  incessant  studies,  proved  the 
happiness  of  his  existence.  At  this  period  the  Republic  of  Geneva 
was  hard  pressed  indeed.  Its  deadly  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Savoy', 
maintained  an  army  at  its  gates;  its  poverty  tempted  and 
almost  forced  it  to  shut  up  the  Academy ;  foreign  students 
(some  used  to  resort  thither  even  from  England)  had  now  forsaken 
it  altogether.  It  was  under  such  a  cloud  that  Isaac  married 
Florence  Stephens,  with  no  portion  save  some  distant  promise 
which  was  never  fulfilled.  “  But  in  times  of  distress,”  observes  Mr. 
Pattison  in  his  sententious,  pointed  fashion,  “men  seek  con¬ 
solation,  not  welfare,  and  prudence  is  in  abeyance.”  Consola¬ 
tion  he  found  in  abundance.  The  lady,  for  a  Stephens — perhaps 
because  she  was  a  Stephens — had  little  taste  for  books,  and  Casau¬ 
bon,  upon  whose  labours  she  was  apt  to  break  in,  thought  every 
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moment  lost  in  whieli  he  was  not  adding  to  his  store  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  in  this  particular  resembling  Budteus,  who  complained  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  read  more  than  eight  hours  on  his  wedding  day. 
Then  again  came  family  cares  (for  the  poor  soul  bore  him  eighteen 
children)  and  perpetual  sicknesses,  although  she  lived  to  tend  her 
husband’s  dying-bed.  and  to  subsist  for  many  years  afterwards  (till 
her  death  in  1635)  on  the  bounty  of  our  James  I.  and  his  son. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  scholar's 
life.  In  her  absence  all  his  affairs  fell  into  confusion,  and  he  could 
only  look  with  dismay  on  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  which  he  had  power  neither  to  remedy  nor  to  endure.  What 
would  Richard  Hooker  have  been  to  posterity  if  he  had  enjoyed 
the  like  precious  gift  of  a  prudent  and  forbearing  wife  ? 

The  incidents  of  Casaubon's  life  were  slight  and  uninteresting- 
enough.  His  changes  of  residence  were  but  three  —  from 
Geneva  to  Montpellier  (1596),  from  Montpellier  to  Paris  (1599), 
from  Paris,  after  the  murder  of  his  fast  friend  Henry  IV. 
(1610),  to  London,  where  he  died  in  1614,  having  subsisted — 
and  he  might  have  subsisted  comfortably — on  pensions  granted 
him  both  by  the  French  and  English  Courts,  and  on  a 
prebend  at  Canterbury,  in  his  exceptional  case  not  unfitly  be¬ 
stowed  upon  one  not  in  holy  orders.  He  had  been  promised, 
it  would  seem,  a  prebend  at  Westminster  also,  but  Dean  Stanley 
•can  find  no  trace  that  he  was  ever  a  member  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  Chapter.  The  best  history  of  such  a  man  is  in  his 
writings,  yet  a  mere  list  of  these  would  leave  but  a  faint  impression 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  Casaubon  above  his  contemporaries. 
Unwearied  diligence  and  a  patient  judgment  were  his  charac¬ 
teristic  qualities ;  “  he  was  destitute,  if  ever  mortal  was,  of  poetic 
feeling”  (p.  221);  he  possessed  little  originality  of  thought,  and 
nothing  that  even  an  admirer  could  call  genius,  unless  indeed 
perseverance  and  resolution  such  ns  he  displayed  throughout  his 
whole  career  partook  of  the  nature  of  genius.  Ilis  greatest 
classical  work  by  far  is  an  elaborate  edition  of  Athenasus 
(i597-i6oo),  the  annotations  to  which  still  form  the  staple  of  all 
we  know  about  that  difficult,  corrupt,  yet  most  interesting  author. 
For  his  Polybius  and  Theocritus,  for  his  Suetonius  and  Persius, 
somewhat  less  must  be  said.  Of  his  posthumous  fragment  on 
Church  History  in  controversy  with  Baronius  we  shall  speak  pre¬ 
sently  ;  but  with  regard  to  his  numerous  efforts  which  issued  from 
the  press  year  after  year  in  twenty-five  distinct  publications  of 
ever-growing  fulness  and  value,  no  doubt  the  verdict  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Pattison  is  the  true  one  : — 

Well  done,  or  ill  done,  or  half  done,  however,  Isaac  Casaubon’s  books  are  now 
consigned  to  one  common  oblivion.  They  are  written  in  Latin,  and  scholar’s 
Latin  of  the  Renaissance  is  a  peculiar  language,  accessible  to  a  very  circum¬ 
scribed  public.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even  for  this  circumscribed  public  of 
scholars  Casaubon’s  books  have  but  a  secondary  value.  Philology  is  a 
science,  not  a  lino  art ;  and  it  is  the  fate  of  science  that  the  books  in  which 
it  is  consigned  are  in  a  constant  state  of  supersession.  A  work  of  literature 
may  be  surpassed,  but  not  superseded.  The  interpreter  of  the  classics  works 
for  his  own  age  only.  .  .  .  Ilut  Casaubon’s  books,  whatever  their  worth, 

were  not  the  man.  The  scholar  is  greater  than  his  books.  The  result  of 
his  labours  is  not  so  many  thousand  pages  in  folio,  but  himself. — P.  487. 

The  one  reproach  which  has  been  aimed  at  the  memory  of  this 
truly  single-minded  man  is  that  of  wavering  and  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  religious  profession.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
currency  has  been  given  to  this  imputation  by  ITallam,  as  well 
as  by  the  best  English  historian  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church : —  “  Casaubon,”  says  Smedley,  “  had  been  invited  to 
Paris  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  promise  of  being  appointed  a.  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Librarian.  Till  his  settlement  in  England,  and  the 
liberal  preferment  which  James  I.  bestowed  upon  him  [both  at 
Westminster  and]  at  Canterbury,  he  seems  to  have  floated  very 
loosely  upon  patronage,  and  to  have  encountered  frequent  suspicions 
of  insincerity.”  Suspicionsno  doubt  he  did  incur,  as  in  troubled  times 
every  one  must  do  who  is  not  a  bigot  or  a  fool ;  but  the  diary  which 
he  kept  regularly  for  the  last  seventeen  years  (and  those  the  most 
critical)  of  his  life,  though  at  first  designed  to  be  a  mere  record 
of  his  studies,  affords  us  such  glimpses  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  man  as  enable  those  who  have  once  read  it  to  know  Casaubon 
as  well  as  they  know  themselves,  and  perhaps  better.  Little  dream¬ 
ing  that  these  outpourings  of  his  heart  would  ever  meet  a 
stranger’s  eye,  he  entrusts  to  his  journal  his  domestic  cares,  even 
his  little  conjugal  disquietudes ;  and  not  these  only,  but  the 
prayers  and  ejaculations  of  thankfulness  to  God  which  the 
events  of  each  day  as  it  passed  engendered  in  an  eminently 
devout  mind.  For  eleven  years  in  the  French  Court  he  was 
assailed  by  subtle  disputants,  such  as  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  the 
Manning  or  Capel  of  his  age,  and  was  sorely  tempted  by  the 
favour  of  his  gracious  and  easy-going  master,  who  for  himself  had  de¬ 
clared  the  possession  of  Paris  to  be  well  worth  a  mass.  Baffled  by 
Casaubon’s  wary  firmness,  the  convert  isseurs  next  turned  to  his 
wile,  but  here  “simple  Genevan  detestation  of  Popery  was  impene¬ 
trable  ”  (p.  240).  They  tried  his  favourite  daughter  Philippa,  and 
her  father  even  condescended  to  explain  to  her  what  she  had  to 
gain  by  the  change.  “  It  is  wicked  even  to  deliberate  on  such  a 
choice.-’  was  the  girl’s  reply.  They  had  more  success  with 
the  eldest  son  John,  who  had  cost  his  parents  untold  sorrow 
from  childhood  upwards ;  the  unworthy  youth  was  easily  per¬ 
verted,  to  the  anguish  and  deep  displeasure  of  his  father.  Yet  the 
hopes  of  the  Roman  party  and  the  fears  of  his  Huguenot  friends 
respecting  Casaubon  had  at  any  rate  this  foundation,  that 
his  convictions  had  long  since  drifted  from  the  stern  dogma¬ 
tism  of  Calvin  in  which  lie  had  been  brought  up.  A  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  had 
taught  him  that  via  media  between  the  two  religions  which  it 


has  been  the  glory  of  the  English  Church  to  develop  and  maintain. 
Hence  the  gladness  with  which  he  welcomed  thg  invitation  of 
King  James,  which  immediately  followed  the  dedth  of  his  own 
sovereign  in  1610,  and  the  delight  he  experienced  in  conversing 
with  our  prelates  and  scholars,  more  particularly  with  Bishop 
Andrewes,  as  persons  who  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions 
with  himself  on  the  subject  which  engrossed  his  best  thoughts. 
Casaubon  is  probably  the  only  foreigner  who  ever  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  English  theology,  and  even  he  did  not  imbibe  it 
here.  The  Exercitationes  ad  Baronii  annales,  of  which  we  possess 
only  a  single  volume,  for  the  production  of  which  Mr.  Pattison 
grudges  the  closing  years  of  Casaubon’s  valuable  life,  though 
undertaken  at  the  command  of  James,  and  carried  forward  under 
his  direct  superintendence,  comprise  probably  the  very  kind  of 
work  which  their  author  would  have  chosen  for  himself  as  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  declining  age.  Were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Pattison  has  but  little  sympathy  with  controversial  studies,  we 
shouldfeel  surprised  at  his  low  estimate  of  the  portion  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  author  was  permitted  to  write.  At  the  early  age  of  fifty-five, 
July  12,  1614,  while  yet  full  of  his  congenial  task,  his  career 
came  rather  suddenly  to  an  end.  Unsparing  toil,  racking  anxiety, 
aud  congenital  disease  had  combined  to  render  his  life  one  long 
sickness.  On  the  day  he  died  he  received  the  communion  from 
the  hands  of  Andrewes.  The  pastoral  visits  of  his  co-religionists, 
the  Huguenot  ministers  resident  in  London,  were  courteously 
accepted  rather  than  greatly  cared  for. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Pattison  has  discharged  his  most  interesting- 
task.  The  absence  of  an  index  makes  his  volume  hard  to  refer 
to,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  tells  us  somewhere  that  a  good  index 
can  be  compiled  only  by  the  author  himself,  we  must  take  leave  to 
regret  that  he  spared  himself  a  necessary  labour.  Ilis  style, 
always  clear  and  agreeable,  sparldes  here  and  there  with  pithy 
apophthegms — we  might  almost  call  them  epigrams — more  usually 
met  with  in  good  French  writers  than  in  our  own  language.  Now 
and  then  we  may  light  upon  a  word  or  phrase  which  in  another  book 
we  might  call  a  vulgarism,  and  the  whim  of  writing  “english,” 
“  french,”  “  german,”  and  the  like  without  the  capital  letter  scarcely 
befits  an  author  of  Mr.  Pattison’s  calibre.  In  regard  to  graver 
matters,  the  intellectual  powers  of  James  I.  are  here  spoken  of  in  a 
very  different  style  from  what  has  become  the  jargon  of  modem 
times.  “  Casaubon,  whose  idea  of  a  king’s  conversation  was  formed 
upon  that  of  Henri  IV.,  wise  and  ruse,  but  who  had  at  most  read 
Amyot’s  french  Plutarch,  was  astounded  by  finding  here  a  King 
who  could  pronounce  opinions  original,  and  not  unjust,  on  classical 
authors,  which  he  had  read  himself”  (p.  316).  To  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  that  learned  Court,  Bishop  Andrewes,  our  biographer 
is,  we  think,  persistently  unjust.  Why  should  he  say  of  a  man 
who  had  thrice  refused  bishoprics  because  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  they  were  to  be  had  only  on  the  shameful  condition  of 
alienating  some  goodly  manor  belonging  to  the  see  to  a  Hatton  or 
a  Raleigh,  that  “  he  had  not  risen  above  his  surroundings.  His  piety 
had  not  softened  his  heart,  his  reading  had  not  enlarged  his 
intellect  ”  (p.  330)  ?  No  doubt  Andrewes,  like  some  other  bishops 
of  his  age  and  since,  heaped  Church  preferment  on  not  very  de¬ 
serving  relatives ;  and,  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  which 
was  abolished  only  within  the  last  forty  years,  he  gave  sentence  for 
the  Essex  divorce  ;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  King, 
Bishop  of  London,  confessed  the  evidence  in  that  trial  to  be  ample, 
only  that  he  could  not  believe  it.  It  was  not  before  the  hideous  dis¬ 
closures  consequent  on  Overbury 's  murder  that  it  became  patent  to 
every  one  how  thoroughly  King’s  misgivings  were  grounded  on  the 
truth.  If  no  heavier  charge  can  be  alleged  against  Andrewes 
than  a  lack  of  judicial  shrewdness,  why  descant  upon  “a  lower 
depth  of  infamy”  (p.  331),  in  connexion  with  one  whose  “pro¬ 
found  piety  ”  (p.  329)  is  yet  confessed  ? 

We  should  also  have  liked  to  notice  a  different  tone  in  Mr. 
Pattison  when  speaking  of  our  two  great  Universities,  especially 
of  his  mother  Oxlord,  which  regards  him  as  not  the  least  distin¬ 
guished  among  her  sons.  Casaubon’s  account  of  his  visit  there, 
we  are  told, 

shows  us  in  clear  relief  the  old  and  well-established  features  of  the  place,  a 
character  which  was  imprinted  on  it  before  the  Reformation,  and  which 
belongs  to  it  still,  in  spite  of  many  superficial  changes,  as  it  did  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  We  find  a  school  where  much  activity  prevails  in  the  routine 
instruction,  and  where  the  time  and  force  of  the  instructors  is  much  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  formalities  of  official  dut}-,  and  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  Of  any  special  interest  in  science,  learning,  or  the  highest  culture, 
there  is  no  trace.  .  .  .  The  ecclesiastical  interest  absorbs  or  overwhelms 
every  other. — P.  417. 

But  for  what  purposes,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  Colleges,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  University,  founded  and  endowed  but  for  the 
pious  instruction  of  youth  who  might  hereafter  serve  God  in 
Church  or  State?  To  this  end  they  were  set  up  mainly  by 
ecclesiastics  (Balliol  and  Brasenose  seem  the  only  ante-Reformatiou 
exceptions  at  Oxford),  and,  if  Mr.  Pattison  pleases  so  to  put  the 
case,  in  ecclesiastical  interests.  If  “  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that 
men  of  learning  have  been,  at  any  time  in  our  University  annals, 
numerous  ”  (p.  409),  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  adequate 
reason  when  he  says,  “  Rare  as  genius  is,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
consummate  learning  be  not  rarer”  (p.  489).  Thus  it  would 
seem  as  unfair  to  blame  Oxford  and.  Cambridge  for  not  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Scaliger  among  its  residents  as  for  not  producing-  a 
Shakspeare.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  the  richer 
corporations,  the  Colleges,  should  not  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  pure  learning  and  science  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
chief  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted ;  and  much  (some 
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persons  may  even  think  a  little  too  much)  has  been  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  of  late  years  at  both  these  great  schools  of  religious  education. 
But,  after  all,  pecuniary  rewards  never  yet  made  a  true  scholar, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  make  one.  Isaac  Oasaubon 
would  have  been  what  he  was  had  he  never  basked  in  the 
favour  of  kings,  or  become  the  object  of  their  considerate 
bounty. 


KING’S  SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES.* 

MR.  KING  is  not,  as  some  might  be  led  to  think  from  his 
youthful-sounding  degree,  by  any  means  a  novice  in  the 
subjects  which  he  has  taken  in  hand.  It  is,  we  believe,  no  secret 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  Handbook  to  the  English 
Cathedrals,  and  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  present  volume  go  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1853.  The  first  piece,  on  the  Carolingian  Ro¬ 
mances,  appeared  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856;  the  others  are 
reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review  and  Fraser's  Magazine.  They 
are  all,  as  the  title  describes  them,  “  Sketches  and  Studies,”  never 
perhaps  going  very  deep  into  any  matter,  but  all  giving  the  results 
of  much  reading  and  much  observation  in  a  shape  which  is  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Mr.  King  is  a  reader  of  books,  but  he  is 
not  only  a  reader  of  books  ;  he  is  one  who  goes  to  see  things  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  who  really  uses  his  eyes  when  he  looks  at  them. 
And  both  in  his  reading  and  in  his  journeying  he  is  not  one 
who  keeps  himself  to  beaten  tracks,  but  one  who  has  a  special 
fondness  for  bringing  things  out  of  nooks  and  corners.  The  paper 
on  “  Travelling  in  England  ”  in  some  sort  gives  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  volume.  It  is  not  a  new  complaint,  but  it  is  a  very  true 
one,  and  one  which  is  always  getting  truer  and  truer,  that 
Englishmen  see  and  know  less  of  their  own  country  than  of  any 
other.  And  both  in  their  own  country  and  in  others  they  are 
too  fond  of  seeing  things  by  rule,  of  making  a  point  of  visiting 
some  places  which  are,  as  it  were,  laid  down  by  law  to 
be  seen,  and  leaving  out  all  others.  Against  this  way  of  doing 
things  Mr.  King  strongly  protests,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  carries 
out  his  protest  in  his  own  person.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
we  are  stating  a  fact  or  only  a  surmise  if  we  say  that  we  believe 
that  Mr.  King  has  had  a  hand  in  some  of  the  better  volumes  of 
Mr.  Murray’s  County  Handbooks  as  well  as  in  the  Handbook  to 
the  Cathedrals.  At  all  events,  he  has  gone  through  a  kind  of 
process  which  would  fit  him  for  such  a  work.  The  paper  on 
“  Travelling  in  England”  is  clearly  the  result  of  journeys  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — journeys  in  which  the  country  has  been 
really  studied  in  its  smaller,  but  not  therefore  less  instructive, 
features,  and  not  merely  looked  at  from  a  few  points  laid  down  by 
rule.  In  that  essay  Mr.  King  professes  to  speak  chielly  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  but  he  carries  us  a  long  way  both  north  and  west,  and 
he  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  zeal  of  the  earlier  travellers,  from 
William  of  Worcester  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Thomas  Pennant 
in  the  eighteenth,  whom  he  claims  as  one  of  the  first  to  see  any¬ 
thing  to  admire  in  mountain  scenery.  Readers  of  Lord  Macaulay 
will  remember  how,  as  late  as  Oliver  Goldsmith,  people  thought 
mountains  simply  ugly.  If  this  praise  is  really  due  to  Pennant, 
it  is  the  more  creditable  to  him  on  the  strength  of  his  being 
a  Welshman;  at  least  there  is  a  story  somewhere  of  a  Swiss 
envying  a  Hollander  when  he  told  him  that  his  own  country  was 
all  Hat.  Mr.  King  has  clearly  been  about  so  much  in  dilferent 
parts  of  England  that  one  hopes  he  may  have  been  equally  lucky 
with  Sir  Hildebrand  Jacob,  with  an  account  of  whose 
travels  the  essay  begins.  Sir  Hildebrand,  it  seems,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last'  century,  used  to  set  out  with 
his  servant  and  a  portmanteau,  went  about,  as  it  were,  by 
chance,  and  when  he  came  to  a  town  or  village  asked  if  there 
was  any  one  there  “  who  loved  books  and  had  a  good  library.” 
Where  such  a  man  was  found,  Sir  Hildebrand  sent  word  that  he 
was  come  to  stay  with  him,  and  he  seemingly  stayed  as  long  as  he 
himself  chose.  One  might  infer  that  in  those  days  English  squires 
were,  if  not  more  hospitable,  certainly  more  scholarly  than  we  are 
commonly  apt  to  fancy  them,  for  we  read  that  Sir  Hildebrand 
“  in  this  manner  travelled  through  the  greatest  part  of  England, 
scarcely  ever  sleeping  at  an  inn,  unless  when  town  or  village  did 
not  afford  one  person  civilized  enough  to  be  glad  to  see  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar.”  This  really  gives  us  a  much  more  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  rural  manners  than  is  given  by  Horace  Walpole 
later  in  the  century,  whom  Mr.  King  quotes  as  complaining  of 
“  piteous  distresses  and  bedchambers  stinking  of  tobacco  like  a 
Justice  of  Peace.”  Perhaps,  however,  the  difference  may  be 
that  Sir  Hildebrand  smoked  and  that  Horace  Walpole  did  not ;  but 
on  this  point  Mr.  King  does  not  enter. 

Mr.  King’s  objects"  in  travelling  seem  to  be  mainly,  though 
not  wholly,  historical.  The  history  of  each  place  is  at  least 
never  forgotten.  Now  it  is  hard  to  overrate  the  value  of  re¬ 
search  into  local  history  when  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  can 
in  this  wav  compare  different  places  and  districts  with  one 
another.  The  dulness  of  the  mere  local  antiquary  or  mere  local 
inquirer  of  any  kind  comes  of  his  knowing  his  own  place  and  district 
and  no  other,  or  rather  of  his  not  really  knowing  his  own  place  or  dis¬ 
trict,  because  he  knows  no  other.  The  merely  local  man  is  almost  sure 
to  miss  the  points  in  his  own  story,  because  his  ignorance  of  other 
places  hinders  him  from  seeing  what  is  really  important  and 
characteristic  in  his  own  place.  He  potters  away  at  some  endless 
gepealogy,  and  fails  to  mark  the  one  name,  the  one  fact,  the  one 
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legal  phrase,  which  gives  the  whole  tale  a  meaning.  He  writes 
pages  upon  pages  about  things  which  are  common  to  his  own 
parish  with  every  other  parish  in  the  country,  and  he  is  almost  sure 
not  to  mark  that  particular  thing  which  distinguishes  his  own 
parish  from  other  parishes.  An  inquirer  like  Mr.  King,  whom  we 
might  call  a  student  of  comparative  local  archmologv,  knows  how 
to  take  advautage  of  these  dull  but  worthy  people,  and  to  make  use 
of  much  which  they  keep  in  their  hands  without  knowing  how  to 
make  use  of  it.  Still,  as  every  man  must  be  local  somewhere,  Mr. 
King  is  local  in  Devonshire,  and  he  has  more  to  tell  about  that  part 
of  the  country  than  about  any  other.  His  earliest  paper,  though 
numbered  eighth  in  the  volume — that  about  Robert  Herrick  and  his 
Vicarage — is  a  Devonshire  subject,  and  the  piece  just  before  it  is  a 
later  and  fuller  essay  on  the  county  in  general.  But  we  think  that 
Mr.  King  would  now  more  positively  throw  aside  the  bit  of 
pedigree  to  which,  even  in  1853,  he  did  not  commit  himself — that 
where  Herrick’s  family  is  said  to  have  “  asserted  their  descent 
from  that  Eric  the  Wild  who  long  held  the  marches  of  Wales 
against  the  hauberks  of  the  advancing  Conqueror.”  The  inventor 
of  the  pedigree  most  likely  did  not  think  about  facts  at  all ;  or,  as 
Herrick  could  be  more  easily  made  out  of  Eric  or  Eoric  than 
out  of  Eadric,  it  might  have  been  more  ingenious  to  have 
claimed  a  descent  from  Cnut’s  Earl  Eric  in  Northumberland.  But 
of  course  it  was  easier  to  turn  the  better  known  Eadric  into  Erie. 
Even  in  1859  Mr.  King  quotes  without  a  smile  a  rhyme  in  honour 
of  some  Devonshire  families  : — 

Crocker,  Cruwvs,  and  Coplestone, 

When  the  Conqueror  came  were  found  at  home. 

Anything  will  do  for  a  pedigree-maker.  Sometimes  it  is  thought 
to  lie  proof  of  descent  that  a  modern  surname  comes  or  may 
come  from  a  Christian  name  borne  by  some  one  in  the  eleventh 
century ;  sometimes,  more  daringly,  the  surname  itself  is  carried 
back  into  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  quite  possible,  though  not 
at  all  likely,  that  Crocker,  Cruwys,  and  Coplestone,  Fulford  of 
Fulford,  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  or  anybody  else,  may  all 
be  able  to  trace  up  their  pedigrees  to  people  who  held  lands  in 
Devonshire  “  tempore  Regis  Edwardi.”  It  is  quite  certain  that 
everybody  now  living  had  forefathers  who  were  living  then,  and 
now  and  then  a  man  may  really  know  who  his  forefathers  were 
who  were  living  then.  But  one  need  not  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  in  Domesday  to  confute  the  absurdity  of  people  before  the- 
Conquest  bearing  the  surname  of  Coplestone  or  Tomkins  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  Mr.  King  should  really  not  quote  such  nonsense  as 
this,  without  distinctly  saying  that  it  is  nonsense.  Its  appearance 
uncontradicted  in  a  respectable  book  may  lead  some  people  to 
believe  in  it. 

The  paper  on  “  The  Great  Shrines  of  England  ”  must,  it  is  well 
to  remark,  have  its  heading  taken  in  the  literal  and  grammatical 
sense.  It  is  really  about  shrines,  not  about  other  things  which 
are  often  called  shrines  in  affected  language.  When  Mr.  Ruskin 
set  out  “  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  English  shrines,”  he  began  with 
Salisbury,  and  there  found  it  too  cold  to  go  any  further.  Mr.  King 
would  seem  to  be  hardier,  and  it  was  not  with  shrineless  Salisbury 
— for  Osmund,  the  one  saint  of  Salisbury,  has  a  mere  tomb,  if  that — 
that  he  began  his  pilgrimage.  He  begins  at  the  west,  and  remarks 
on  the  lack  of  shrines  in  those  parts ;  even  Glastonbury,  with  its 
endless  tombs  and  relics,  real  and  imaginary,  never  had  one  great 
dominant  shrine  like  Canterbury,  Westminster,  and  Ely.  Mr.  King 
goes  carefully  through  the  chief  shrines  in  England,  and  brings  out 
a  great  number  of  curious  details,  amongst  others  that  that  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  guarded  by  fierce  dogs.  The  shrine 
paper  begins  with  a  very  good  remark  on  the  effects  which  the 
different  characters  of  the  Frankish  conquest  of  Gaul  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  conquest  of  Britain  had  on  the  hagiology  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  : — 

One  marked  result  of  this  difference  appears  in  the  nationality  of  the 
saints  chiefly  reverenced  in  the  two  countries.  The  great  saints  of  the 
Gallic  provinces  are  for  the  most  part  Homans  or  Romanized  provincials. 
St.  Remigius  of  Rheims,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  St.  Hilary  of  Arles,  re¬ 
presented  the  clergy  whom  the  Frankish  conquerors  found  presiding  over 
the  cities  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  from  whom  they  received  the 
Christian  faith.  In  Gaul  no  saint  of  Teutonic  origin  ever  attained  equal 
distinction.  Butin  England  it  is  quite  different.  Here  the  great  national 
saints  are  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen — St.  Edmund,  St.  Cuthbert, 
St-  Etheldreda.  British  saints,  indeed,  like  David  of  Menevia,  kept  their 
hold  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall ;  but  there  the  races  were  not  mingled,  and 
St.  Alban  alone,  the  so-called  protomartyr  of  Britain,  occupies  a  position  at 
all  analogous  to  that  of  the  Gallic  saints.  Like  them  he  belonged  to  the 
older  race,  but  received  his  greatest  honours  from  the  new-comers. 

Mr.  King’s  love  for  tbe  nooks  and  corners  of  literature  as  well  a3 
of  oleography  comes  out  in  tbe  papers  on  Sacred  Trees  and  Flowers, 
and  on  tbe  Dogs  of  Folk-lore,  History,  and  Romance.  In  bis 
bands  tbe  well-known  story  of  tbe  dog  of  Montargis  dissolves  into 
a  story  belonging  to  tbe  stock  of  primitive  Aryan  tradition.  Tbe  wild 
huntsman  of  course  turns  up  everywhere,  and  we  get  a  good  deal 
about  St.  Hubert,  tbe  saint  whom  a  miraculous  vision  led  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  hunting,  and  who  is  therefore  somewhat  oddly 
chosen  as  tbe  patron  of  that  sport.  His  descendants,  it  seems,  possess 
tbe  power  of  curing  canine  madness  by  imposition  of  bands,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  King,  there  are  still  people  in  England  who  on 
tbe  strength  of  such  a  descent  still  claim  to  exercise  that  power. 
But  we  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  King  when  be  speaks  of  the 
“  descendants  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Catharine  ”  having  the  like 
powers.  What  St.  Paul,  what  St.  Catharine  ?  Surely  not  tbe  best- 
known  bearers  of  those  names?  And  Reginald  Scott,  whom  Mr.  King 
quotes,  only  spoke  of  their  kinsfolk,  and  not  of  their  descendants. 

,  The  most  strictly  historical  piece  in  the  volume  is  that  on  the 
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cliano-e  of  faitli  in  Iceland,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
review  of  Mr.  Dasent’s  Burnt  Njal.  But  Mr.  King  has  clearly 
studied  Scandinavian  matters  for  himself.  In  the  essay  on  Lai  o- 
lingian  Romance— the  only  one,  we  believe,  which  had  already 
appeared  with  Mr.  King’s  name— we  are  struck  by  the  great  promi¬ 
nence  which  the  legends  give  to  the  earliest  William  of  Orange,  a 
person  purely  mythical  as  far  as  we  can  see,  but  who  holds  a 
great  place  in  local  veneration  as  well  as  in  legend.  The  only 
papers  in  which  Mr.  King  takes  us  personally  out  of  Britain  are 
those  at  the  end  on  some  of  the  Belgian  cities.  Can  this  be  the 
whole  extent  of  his  foreign  wanderings?  If  so,  he  will  do 
good  service  both  to  himself  and  others  by  going  a  little  further. 


GOVINDA  SAMANTA.* 

WE  understand,  though  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  preface,  that 
this  work  is  the  result  of  an  offer  of  50/.  made  by  a  spirited 
Hindu  gentleman  for  a  popular  work  on  the  condition  of  the  Bengal 
peasant?  If  so,  we  can  only  say  that  a  greater  success  has  been  at¬ 
tained  than  was  the  case  when  Mr.  B.  Webster,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  offered  the  sum,  not  of  50^,  but  of  500/.,  for  a  first-rate  Eng¬ 
lish  comedy.  The  work  before  us  is  not  only  excellently  con¬ 
ceived  and  well  written,  but  it  deals  with  topics  which,  if  familiar 
to  Indian  administrators,  are  to  the  English  reader  as  novel  as  the 
incidents  in  Uncle  Turn's  Cabin.  But,  before  analysing  the  tale,  it 
is  as  well  to  give  a  few  facts  regarding  its  parentage.  The  author, 
the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Bay,  is,  from  intelligent  conviction,  a  convert 
of  the  mission  of  the  Free  Kirk  oi  Scotland  at  Calcutta.  Ilis 
surname,  however  English  it  may  appear,  denotes  that  he  once 
belonged  to  the  Kayastha  or  writer  caste  of  Bengal,  which 
has  sent  hundreds,  and  we  might  say  thousands,  .  to  fill 
posts  in  banks  and  counting-houses  and.  in  the  judicial  and 
executive  departments  of  the  State.  This  useful  caste  or  gens 
has  three  great  subdivisions.  The  first  includes  three  houses ; 
the  second  eight ;  and  the  third  seventy-two.  The  author 
belongs  to  the  house  of  “  Be  ’  or  Bay  in  the  second  division  ;  and 
we  may  mention  that  the  well-known  reformer  and  lecturer, 
Kissub  Chandra  Sen,  represents  another  subdivision  of  similar 
rank.  Some  time  ago  the  Rev.  James  Long,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  active  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  Bengal  ryots,  and  for  the 
ample  stores  of  information  which  he  has  accumulated  regarding 
their  household  and  social  life,  suggested  that  a  popular  tale 
might  draw  attention  to  a  large  and  important  class  of  British  sub¬ 
jects.  A  prize  was  offered,  candidates  sent  in  their  papers,  and  a 
Committee  of  English  and  native  gentlemen  have  given  the  piize  to 
the  work  now  before  us.  Though  good  poems  and  readable  novels 
can  no  more  be  generated  by  private  munificence  than  they  can  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  this  form  of  competitive 
examination  has  achieved  a  decided  success.  The  descriptions  are 
full  of  life  and  vigour.  The  diction  is  entirely  free  from  the  turgidity 
peculiar  to  “  Young  Bengal.”  The  waiter  has  the  command  of  a 
clear,  unaffected  English  style,  in  place  of  the  hybrid  language  ex¬ 
tracted  partly  from  the  Rambler  and  partly  from  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  characterizes  the  pamphlets  and  essays  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  His  quotations  show  a  considerable  knowledge  of  standard 
English  authors ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in  dealing  with  intricate 
observances,  recondite  customs,  and  rustic  illustrations,  he  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  at  fault.  Though  we  are  properly  warned  against  expecting 
anything  marvellous  or  sensational,  and  though  the  principal 
figures  in  the  story  are  simple  tenant-proprietors,  there  is  really  no 
lack  of  painful  and  diversified  occurrences.  But  we  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  affirm  that,  while  every  character  is  what  the.natives  term 
a  “  sun  picture,”  every  incident  might  be  capped  or  verified  by 
the  practical  experiences  of  any  candid  Englishman,, be  he  civilian, 
planter,  or  missionary,  who  had  resided  in  the  interior  of  a  Bengal 
district  at  any  time  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  scene  is  laid  about  seventy  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  the  dis- 
irict  of  Bui'dwan,  alluvial,  but  sandy  and  dry,  and,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  more  salubrious  than  the  central  or  eastern  districts 
of  the  Lower  Gauge  tic  Belta.  In  the  village  of  Kanchanpur,  or  the 
“  Golden  City,”  reside  three  brothers,  Badan,  Kalamanik,  and 
Gayaram.  They  present  us  with  a  capital  type  of  the  joint  and 
undivided  Hindu  household.  Badan,  the  eldest,  has  a  wife  Sundari. 
and  there  is  an  old  mother  Alanga,  to  whose  suggestions  the 
family  pay  implicit  obedience.  Gayaram  is  married  to  Aduri. 
Kalamanik  is  a  bachelor.  The  family  circle  is  completed  by 
Malati,  the  daughter  Qf  Badan  and  Sundari.  Even  in  the 
copartnership  of  a  Hindu  family,  there  must  be  one  member  who 
rules;  and  Badan,  by  seniority  as  well  as  by  intelligence,  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  post  of  Kartd ,  or  manager  (lit.  doer),  on  behalf  of 
his  brothers.  The  story  continences  with  the  birth  to  Gayaram 
of  a  son,  who  is  named  Govinda,  round  whose  fortunes  the 
interest  of  the  story  revolves.  All  the  common  incidents  of 
a  ryot’s  biography,  which  is  that  of  thousands,  are  succes¬ 
sively  depicted.  Malati,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  marries 
Madhab,  the  son  of  Kesava  Chandra,  of  the  village  of  Bur- 
ganagar,  about  twenty  miles  off.  The  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake 
carries  off  Gayaram  in  a  few  hours.  Govinda,  his  son,  goes  to 
school,  picks  up  just  the  small  amount  of  learning  which  may  be 
as  dangerous  in  Bengal  as  elsewhere,  forms  close  intimacies  with 
three  or  four  otherlads,  grows  up,  marries,  quarrels  with  his  Zemindar, 
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I  runs  into  debt  with  the  village  banker,  and  finally  ends  his  life, 
very  dismally,  as  a  hired  labourer,  after  being  almost  ruined  in  a 
litigation  where  the  equity  was  on  his  side  and  tne  strength 
of  the  law  on  that  of  his  antagonist.  Not  very  dissimilar  are  the 
fortunes  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  family.  One  great  event 
in  the  life  of  an  orthodox  Hindu  woman  is  a  pilgrimage  either  to 
Gaya,  Benares,  or  Jagannath.  Alanga  selects  the  last-mentioned 
place,  known  all  over  the  country  as  Sri  Khettra,  or  the  Holy  I  iekl, 
journeys  in  company  with  thousands  of  other  victims  from  all  parts 
of  India,  and  dies  of  Cholera  on  the  return  from  Poori.  A  fever 
carries  off  Badan.  Aduri,  who.is  described  as  rather  peevish  and 
cross-grained,  becomes  a  Vairagi,  or  one  ot  a  sect  instituted  by  a 
certain  Cbaitanya,  wrho  flourished  as  a  social  and  religious  reformer 
in  Lower  Bengal  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  this  guise 
she  wanders  about  the  country  and  disappears  from  the  story. 
Madhab,  the  son-in-law  who  had  married  Malati,  incurs  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  a  certain  indigo-planter,  is  wounded  by  this  person’s 
adherents  in  an  affray,  and  is  carried  away  and  kept  out  ot .  sight, 
first  at  one  factory  and  then  at  another,  in  order  to  mystify  the 
police  and  prevent  the  course  ot  justice.  Beath,  too,  releases  him  ; 
and  the  strong-limbed  Kalamanik,  the  remaining  one  of  the 
three  brothers,  is  treacherously  slain  in  a  tight  with  the  club-men  oi 
the  Zemindar.  In  short,  the  whole  family  become  victims  to  super¬ 
stition,  to  the  incidents  of  climate,  to  the  malice  ot  their  enemies, 
to  the  action  of  oppressive  laws  either  outraged  defiantly  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  opponents  or  so  cleverly  worked  as  to  give  the  peasant 
no  chance. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  these  two  volumes 
are  entirely  made  up  of  harrowing  descriptions  and  dismal 
events.  The  village  dominie,  the  Ghatak  or  practised  match¬ 
maker  who  brings  together  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
the  astrologer,  the  midwife,  the  Barogak  or  police  officer,  and 
the  myrmidons  of  the  planter  and  of  the  Zemindar,  are  all 
sketched  with  a  lively  and  accurate  pen;  nor  are  touches  ot 
humour  wanting.  The  conversations  are  thoroughly  genuine. 
Peasants  discuss  their  grievances  and  speculate  on  the .  chances  ot 
resistance  to  oppression  in  characteristic  and  appropriate  terms, 
and  the  words  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  female  members  of  the 
story  are,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  exactly  what  Soudamini, 
or  Burgamayi,  or  Rasmoni,  would  employ.  Then  a  flood  of  light 
is  shed  on  'agricultural  topics,  and  on  those  religious  customs, 
which  are  so  interwoven  with  the  social  order  and  daily  lives  ot 
Hindus  that  the  most  upright  and  impartial  of  law-makers  can 
never  tell  where  legislative  action  may  not  be  open  to  some 
plausible  charge  of  'violating  religious  neutrality.  The  Bengali 
village,  with  its  deep  reservoirs,  fine  old  trees,  and  luxuriance 
of  underwood  and  orchard ;  the  huts,  scrupulously  clean,  with 
their  modest  furniture ;  the  food  of  the  ordinary  meal  or  of 
the  festive  occasion  when  custom  warrants  a  little  extravagance ; 
the  belief  in  ghosts,  witches,  and  evil  influences ;  the  harvests 
of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  plains,  and  the  manufacture 
of  molasses  from  the  sugar-cane,  or,  the  author  might  have 
added,  from  the  juice  of  the  date-palm  ;  the  immoralities  of  the 
grog  shops,  and  the  hardships  entailed  by  pilgrimages— all  these 
topfes  the  author  treats  with  the  fulness  of  knowledge  which 
might  be  looked  for  in  a  Hindu,  and  with,  on  the  whole,  an  amount 
of  charity  and  forbearance  which  missionaries  and  churchmen  do 
not  invariably  exhibit.  A  candidate  for  the  Civil  Ser\  ice,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Bengal  Provinces,  will  scarcely  find  a  better  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  life  of  the  native  community ;  nor  need  a  retired 
official  desire  a  more  excellent  summary  of  the  economy  of  those 
innumerable  villages  where  his  tents  used  to  be  pitched  while  he 
adjusted,  for  the' third  or  fourth  time,  some  tiresome  squabble 
about  a  boundary,  or  turned  away  a  good-for-nothing  Hindu 
policeman,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Mohammedan  very  little  better. 

A  ryot’s  life,  however,  can  hardly  be  described  without  touching 
on  topics  of  an  inflammatory  and  explosive  nature.  Foremost 
in  this  catalogue  is  the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  and  a  certain  Mr. 
Murray  is  introduced  as  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  planter  class, 
who  maintains  a  band  of  club-men,  forces  unwilling  peasants  to 
contract  for  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  where  all  the  risk  is  on  the 
side  of  the  agriculturist  and  all  the  gain  on  that  ot  the  factory, 
engages  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight  with  the  adherents  of  the  Hindu 
landowner,  carries  off  the  unlucky  Madhava,  as  already  stated,  and 
bribes  the  police  to  hush  up  the  whole  affair.  We  can  affirm 
with  perfect  certainty  that  not  a  single  incident  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  either  the  planter  or  the  Zemindar  is  far-fetched  or 
improbable.  In  police  records  and  Blue-books  there  can  be  found 
ample  warrant  for  the  one-sided  contract,  for  the  outrages  of  the 
hired  ruffian,  for  the  affray,  the  capture,  and  the  duress,  for  the 
defeat  of  justice,  and  the  impotency  of  the  law.  But  we  are  happy 
to  add  that,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  matters  in  this  re¬ 
spect  have  vastly  improved.  Bistricts  of  enormous  extent  have 
been  split  up  into  subdivisions  with  active  joint  magistrates,  at 
their  head.  Men  now  have  to  walk  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles 
for  justice  instead  of  forty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred.  Several 
of  the  indigo  districts  are  pierced  and  civilized  by  the  rail, 
and  by  fair  weather  roads  which  act  as  feeders  to  the  iron 
lines.  The  pay,  attainments,  and  character  ot  native  police  offi¬ 
cials  have  been  raised,  though  there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  on  these  heads.  Indigo  itself  is  now  cultivated  on  a  fairer 
system,  with  much  less  of  moral  intimidation,  and,  we  may 
almost  say,  with  nothing  approaching  to  physical  compulsion. 
And  a  good  deal  might  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  courses 
whicli  the  planters  in  former  times  were  driven  to  adopt,  lhe 
vast  size  of  districts,  the  complete  venality  of  the  police, 
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the  paucity  of  Englishmen  in  the  judicial  and  police  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  subterfuges  and  dishonesty  of  the  peasantry,  the 
dilatory  action  of  the  Civil  Courts,  the  evasions  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  proprietors  who  traded  on  the  necessities  of 
the  adventurous  stranger — were  all  so  many  potent  reasons 
why  the  energetic  Englishman  in  charge  of  the  big  factory  at 
Nilgunge  or  Sahibpore  hail  to  rely  pretty  much  on  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  exertions  to  get  his  lields  cultivated  and  his 
vats  filled.  Nor  were  there  wanting  instances  of  men  who  tem¬ 
pered  the  despotism  of  indigo  with  a  good  deal  of  paternal  kind¬ 
ness.  They  looked  sharply  after  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  by 
the  ryot ;  but  they  distributed  medicine  and  advice  gratis,  lent 
money  without  interest,  rebuilt  houses  burnt  down  or  destroyed 
by  a  cyclone,  helped  to  support  dispensaries,  schools,  and  hospitals, 
and  made  the  very  best  possible  of  a  system  of  contract  and  culti¬ 
vation  which  was  radically  unsound.  As  a  set-off  against  such 
persons  as  the  Mr.  Murray  iu  this  tale,  we  may  mention,  amongst 
others,  such  men  as  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Sibbald,  the  late  Mr.  II.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  and  the  late  Mr.  Forlong.  The  worst  that  any  critic  could 
say  of  these  gentlemen  is  that,  by  their  tact,  good  feeling,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  management,  they  disarmed  opposition,  and  helped  to 
support  a  fabric  which  otherwise,  in  the  hands  only  of  Murrays, 
would  have  hopelessly  collapsed.  An  experienced  Indian  adminis¬ 
trator  said  some  time  ago  that  the  presence  of  Englishmen  engaged 
in  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  India  in¬ 
creased  the  stability  of  the  Government,  but  did  not  render  the 
task  of  governing  more  easy.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pre¬ 
ferring  districts  dotted  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  in¬ 
dependent  Factories  to  those  where  the  magistrate  is  the  only 
person  wearing  a  hat  and  an  alpaca  coat.  We  have  just  seen  the 
efforts  of  the  Tirhoot  planters  acknowledged  in  graceful  and  be¬ 
coming  terms  by  the  Government :  and  in  quiet  times  we  may 
be  perfectly  certain  that  there  are  some  abuses  which  we  should 
never  hear  of  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  some  hard-headed 
Scotchman  or  excitable  Englishman  with  a  keen  sense  of  his  own 
rights  and  privileges,  a  sturdy  contempt  for  incapacity,  and  an 
irrepressible  tongue. 

It  is  moreover  quite  clear  that  the  author  is  not  oblivious 
of  recent  improvements.  Some  of  the  outrages  recorded  have 
become  almost  as  impossible  as  the  open  performance  of  the 
rite  of  Suttee,  which  is  graphically  described  in  one  of  the 
earliest  chapters,  and  which  used  to  take  place  in  Burdwan, 
with  scores  and  hundreds  of  other  like  performances,  under 
the  very  cognizance  of  the  British  authorities.  And  the  author, 
without  going  deeply  into  the  jungle  of  land  tenures  and 
sub-infeudations  of  Bengal,  has  given  duo  prominence  to  the 
status  which  the  father  and  uncles  of  Govinda  occupy  as  tenant- 
proprietors.  The  three  men  are,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
owners  of  twelve  acres  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  with  one 
plough  and  a  pair  of  bullocks.  Some  years  ago  a  very  pernicious 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  fundamental 
custom  by  which  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Bengal  pea¬ 
santry  both  occupy  and  own  lands.  From  being  tenant-pro¬ 
prietors,  holding  at  rents  fixed  by  custom,  they  were  to  be 
ingeniously  converted  into  tenants  at  will,  either  rack-rented  or 
holding  by  terminable  leases,  with  a  law  of  demand  and  supply 
invented  for  the  occasion.  From  the  elaborate  description  of  the 
village,  house,  and  paternal  acres  in  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  it 
is  evident  that  the  author  has  correct  and  sound  views  of  the 
position  of  an  important  section  of  the  yeomanry  of  Bengal. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  peasants  of  the  Lower  Ganges  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  great  classes.  There  are  some  few  who  enjoy 
leases  fixed  unalterably  before  the  great  settlement  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  1793.  This  class  enjoys  au  impregnable  position. 
A  second  class  consists  of  men  who  have  good  holding  titles 
of  occupancy  and  ownership,  who  can  never  be  ejected  legally 
so  long  as  they  pay  their  dues,  and  who  are  not  liable  to 
enhancement  of  rent  except  under  an  admirable  law,  which 
is  truly  termed  the  Magna  Ckarta  of  the  ryot,  and  which, 
in  the  year  1859,  was  passed  to  fulfil  the  promises  held  out 
in  the  Cornwallis  Code.  The  third,  or  lower  class,  comprises  set¬ 
tlers  and  squatters,  and  tenants  at  will.  The  Zemindar,  with  ample 
manorial  rights  which  he  is  not  the  least  likely  to  lose  sight  of, 
has  in  reality  only  the  superior  dominion  of  the  land,  and  the  right 
to  so  much  rent.  It  is  notorious  that  he  has  no  practical  or  useful 
connexion  with  the  soil.  He  neither  builds  nor  repairs  the  huts 
of  the  peasantry ;  he  plants  no  trees,  makes  no  fences,  and  cuts 
no  drains.  All  these  things  are  ordinarily  done  by  the  sub¬ 
stantial  ryot,  and  to  the  same  class  is  due  the  introduction 
of  all  the  better  kinds  of  produce  which  relieve  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  the  cultivation,  and  supply  indigenous  and  foreign 
markets  with  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  jute.  Tbe 
subject  is  too  large  to  be  even  partially  touched  on  here ;  but  the 
independent  status  of  the  Bengal  tenant-proprietor,  handed 
down  to  him  by  Hindu  tradition,  not  over-ridden  by  Mo¬ 
hammedan  conquest,  and  now  wisely  revived  and  consolidated  by 
the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  English  legislators,  is  truthfully, 
quietly,  and  pointedly  brought  out  in  these  two  volumes.  We  may 
take  leave  of  Govinda  and  his  troubles  with  the  comforting  assu¬ 
rance  that  his  successors  will  fare  better.  Besides  the  planter 
and  the  landholder,  there  is  a  third  conspicuous  figure  in  this 
history,  that  of  the  village  usurer.  It  is  a  much  less  easy  task  to 
prevent  extravagant  habits  than  to  give  to  agrarian  custom  the 
protection  of  statute  law.  And  the  vocation  of  the  Poddar, 
Mahajan,  or  Shroff',  will  fiourish  in  India  until  education  or  some 
great  social  revolution  shall  teach  the  peasantry  that  it  is 


foolish  to  deck  the  arms  and  ankles  of  pauper  children  with  silver 
ornaments,  or  to  spend  a  year’s  surplus  in  a  night’s  feast. 

A  few  critical  remarks  may  be  pardoned  at  the  close  of  a  review 
which  is  not  more  favourable  than  the  work  merits.  The  spelling 
would  satisfy  the  most  rigid  precisian  or  purist.  Indeed  a  young 
civilian  pronouncing  the  native  terms  as  spelt  in  the  book  would 
have  little  chance  of  any  reply  from  the  most  intelligent  Aguri 
or  Kaivart  in  all  Burdwan.  Too  much  palliation  is  given  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Hindu  widow.  She  is  no  longer  burnt  to  please 
bigots  and  reversioners  to  estates,  but  her  life  cannot  be  a  happy  one; 
she  is  badly  fed,  regarded  as  an  incumbrance,  and  excluded  from 
domestic  joys  and  social  festivities.  We  admit,  however,  that 
even  here  nature  does  now  and  then  vindicate  her  rights,  and  that 
some  widows  manage  to  rule  households  and  administer  landed 
properties,  anything  in  Hindu  statutes  and  customs  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  With  these  remarks  we  take  leave  of  the  author,  trusting 
that  the  time  is  far  distant  when  missionaries,  be  they  white  or 
black,  shall  deem  the  improvement  of  Bengal  ryots  beneath  their 
notice,  or  shall  fail  to  contribute  their  large  experience  of  facts  to 
those  problems  which  are  reserved  for  the  legislator  and  the 
statesman  to  solve. 


TIIE  MOLTKE  X  Alii!  ATI  YE  FROM  METZ  TO  SEDAN.* 

IIE  new  Part  of  the  German  Official  History  of  the  War,  the 
last  but  one  of  the  volume  which  is  to  end  with  the  fall 
of  the  French  Empire,  carries  the  reader  forward  to  that  vast 
assemblage  of  armies  round  Sedan  which  was  to  result  in  the 
greatest  catastrophe  and  the  most  decisive  victory  ever  suffered  or 
gained  since  Hannibal  destroyed  the  Homan  legions  on  the  plains 
of  Canute.  It  covers,  therefore,  the  whole  space  between  the  night  of 
the  bloody  field  of  Gravelotte  and  the  day  preceding  that  which  was 
to  strike  the  crown  off'  the  Third  Napoleon's  head,  and  to  leave  him 
the  captive  of  his  hereditary  enemies.  But  its  interest  does 
not  lie  primarily,  like  that  of  the  volumes  immediately  preceding, 
in  the  events  of  some  one  great  and  hard-fought  conflict  between 
armies  that  had  not  yet  fully  proved  each  other's  strength  ;  but 
rather  in  showing  the  thoroughness  of  purpose  and  readiness 
for  all  emergencies  with  which  the  German  leader  guided  the 
marches  of  tlje  mighty  host  that  obeyed  him,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
successful  combination  at  the  next  striking-point.  In  technical 
phrase,  its  theme  is  chiefly  strategical,  as  those  of  the  parts  we 
lately  reviewed  were  tactical.  It  is  true  that  within  the  limits  of 
time  which  it  covers  there  has  to  be  described  that  combat  of  Beau¬ 
mont  which  in  any  ordinary  war  would  possess  all  the  importance 
of  a  general  action.  But  the  superiority  of  the  Germans  in  numbers 
as  well  as  morale  was  at  the  end  of  August  so  manifest,  the 
feebleness  and  unreadiness  of  their  adversaries  were  also  so  pain¬ 
fully  conspicuous,  and  the  whole  result  was  such  a  mere  prelude  to 
the  stupendous  victory  which  was  to  follow,  that  this  affair  has  never 
ranked  in  popular  interest  with  the  chief  battles  of  the  war, 
though  in  actual  dimensions  exceeding  one  or  two — as  that  of 
Spicheren,  for  example— on  which  volumes  have  been  written,  and 
the  sites  of  which  have  become  points  of  pilgrimage  for  the  sight¬ 
seers  of  Europe. 

As  we  noticed  this  action  at  Beaumont,  fought  on  the  30th 
August,  at  some  length  on  a  former  occasion,  we  might  be 
excused  from  touching  on  it  here  in  presence  of  newer  and 
more  important  matter.  But  we  are  boimd  to  observe  that  the 
account  written  of  it  in  this  volume  is  hardly  one  that  is  likely  to 
give  full  satisfaction  in  Southern  Germany.  The  Bavarians  have 
hitherto  had  good  cause,  as  they  believe,  and  as  the  readers  of 
Von  der  Tann’s  account  will  remember,  for  regarding  the  famous 
surprise  of  De  Failly’s  troops  by  the  advance  of  their  1st  Corps 
through  the  wood  of  Sommauthe  almost  into  the  unsuspecting  camp 
of  the  French  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  day’s  tactics,  and  the 
decisive  blow  which  rendered  the  rest  of  it  a  mere  running 
fight;  just  as  when  in  sham  warfare  a  skeleton  corps,  pressed 
hard  by  superior  forces,  falls  back  by  command  from  position 
to  position  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  any  attempt  at  all  to 
preserve  order,  tiuch  is,  however,  assuredly  not  the  view  of  the 
Berlin  compiler.  Whoever  decided  the  action,  it  is  certain  that 
General  Alvensleben  with  the  4th  Prussian  Corps  first  began 
to  drive  in  the  French  ;  and  twelve  full  pages  are  devoted  to  de¬ 
scribing,  with  all  that  power  over  details  of  which  Count  Wartens- 
leben  is  a  master,  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  its  task  was 
carried  out.  Then  follows  a  section  of  barely  half  the  length, 
introduced  with  the  significant  words,  “  During  the  combat  of  the 
4th  Corps  thus  described,  Saxon  and  Bavarian  troops  had  also  got 
already  into  the  fight,”  and  recounting  the  openings  of  the  really 
separate  engagements  entered  on  by  the  12th  Corps  on  the 
right  of  the  4th  near  the  Meuse,  and  the  Bavarians  to  its 
left,  close  to  Beaumont.  Two  and  a  half  pages  are  all 
that  are  allotted  to  that  story  of  the  advance  through  the 
wood  of  Sommauthe,  and  against  the  bodies  of  French  discovered 
beyond,  which  the  Munich  writers  think  so  much  of.  The  French 
upon  whom  Von  der  Tann’s  men  fell  are  expressly  represented 
as  “already  at  this  time  giving  ground  everywhere,”  and  the 
powerful  assault  by  the  2nd  Bavarian  division,  which  followed 
the  successful  opening  of  Von  der  Tan  n’s  artillery  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  is  ascribed  in  direct  words  to  the  acceptance  by  its 
major-general  of  the  happy  inspiration  of  a  Prussian  staff'  officer 
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who  met  him  at  this  juncture.  This  may  he  a  more  correct 
version  of  the  occurrence  than  that  favoured  at  Munich.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge,  without  perusing  the  original  reports,  whether 
this  complete  subordination  of  the  action  of  the  Bavarians  to  that 
of  the  Prussian  Corps,  and  the  wholly  secondary  part  played 
throughout  by  the  former — that  of  the  Saxons  on  the  right  is 
admitted  to  be  but  of  this  character — are  exact  representations  of 
what  occurred.  We  can  only  observe  that  the  Prussian  official 
writer  seems  to  have  here  laid  the  foundation  of  as  pretty  a  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  kind  as  military  literature  can  show,  and  one 
which  may  possibly  take  as  long  to  be  settled  by  the  voluntary 
agreement  of  the  three  parties  concerned  as  it  did  to  find  the  truth 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  First  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

We  turn  now  to  study  what  no  intelligent  reader  can  fail  to 
recognize — the  clearness  and  power  with  which  the  leader  of  the 
German  forces  guided  to  further  triumphs  the  strategy  of  the 
troops  who  had  fought  so  brilliantly  before  Metz.  Napoleon  has 
often  been  lauded,  and  that  most  justly,  for  the  energy  with  which 
he  reaped  the  fruits  of  success  won  on  the  battle-held.  Leaving 
to  future  history  to  judge  impartially  how  far  that  great 
conqueror’s  genius  for  war  has  been  equalled  in  our  generation,  we 
may  say  that,  if  Moltke's  comes  short  of  it  in  inspiration,  this 
volume  alone  would  prove  that  iu  the  executive  part  of  strategy 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  No  doubt  he  had  profited  by  the 
examples  bequeathed  by  his  predecessor.  His  mind  was  stored  before¬ 
hand  with  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  keen  military  study 
could  supply  ;  and  for  his  warning  he  had  the  errors  of  Napoleon’s 
decadence  to  weigh  against  the  brilliant  strokes  of  his  earlier  days. 
The  carelessness  and  inactivity  that  followed  Dresden  and  Ligny, 
in  the  days  when  the  French  Emperor,  as  St.  Cyr  tells  us,  had 
come  to  trust  more  in  the  power  of  brute  masses  than  in  his  own 
skill,  supply  teachings  as  potent  as  the  activity  and  resource  with 
which  in  earlier  days  he  had  followed  up  victory  over  shattered 
armies  with  an  army  itself  half  shattered.  Never,  however,  in  all 
his  varied  career  had  he  the  means  and  opportunity  which  were 
at  Moltke’s  command  when  night  closed  on  Gravelotte  won  and 
Bazaine  fairly  enmeshed,  and  never  was  success  used  by  him  with 
greater  effectiveness  and  speed. 

The  forces  which  obeyed  Moltke’s  immediate  orders  before  Metz 
— for  all  that  part  of  the  campaign  the  First  and  Second  Armies 
may  be  regarded  as  one  under  his  personal  leadership — were  made 
up  of,  besides  four  cavalry  divisions,  the  Guard,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
7th, 8th, 9th,  ioth,and  Saxon  (or  i2th)Corps.  These  were  accounted 
for  on  the  day  of  Gravelotte  as  follows : — The  actual  fighting  fell 
almost  entirely  on  (taking  them  in  order  from  the  left)  the  1 2th, 
Guard,  9th,  7th,  and  8th ;  the  2nd,  however,  coming  in  to  the  timely 
support  of  the  last  two  when  severely  checked,  as  we  noticed  in 
our  review  of  the  last  Part.  The  3rd  and  10th,  the  former  especi¬ 
ally,  had  been  so  severely  shattered  by  their  exertions  on  the  yet 
bloodier  field  of  Mars-le-Tour  as  to  be  unfit  to  come  up  into  line. 
The  1st  had  been  left  as  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Moselle,  to  watch  against  any  sudden  attempt  of  the 
French  to  break  through  again  that  way,  and  so  cut  the  German 
communications.  The  4th  only  was  clearly  thrown  away.  By  what 
must  now  be  adjudged  an  error — and  it  is  the  only  important  one  to 
be  noted  in  the  conduct  of  all  these  complicated  operations — it  had 
been  directed  south-westward  to  clear  the  roads  near  Toul  for  the 
advance  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  to  make  its  abortive  attempt 
upon  the  fortress.  It  was  too  far  on  its  way  to  be  recalled  when 
Bazaine  was  closed  with,  and  thus  was  altogether  missing  when 
the  hour  came  for  the  decisive  conflict  on  the  heights  before 
Gravelotte.  With  this  exception,  however,  Moltke  never  lost  his 
hold,  so  to  speak,  of  a  single  regiment  of  the  great  mass ;  and  the 
battle  was  scarcely  over  when  he  prepared,  with  as  much  com- 
leteness  as  though  the  exact  situation  had  been  arranged  months 
eforehand,  for  that  next  stage  in  the  war  which  was  to  leave  Paris 
bare  to  attack. 

The  morning  of  the  1 8th  August  had  not  long  dawned  when  his 
plans  were  all  developed  and  ready  to  be  carried  into  action.  He 
had  settled  with  himself  exactly  what  force  was  necessary  to  keep 
Bazaine  within  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen  blindfold,  and 
could  tell  therefore  how  much  of  his  army  remained  disposable  for 
the  field  to  co-operate  with  the  Crown  Prince  in  the  movement 
westward.  Commanders  had  to  be  assigned  to  these  new  sub-divi¬ 
sions  of  his  charge,  and  general  conditions  laid  down  for  their 
immediate  guidance.  A  vaster  problem  of  the  kind  never  had  to 
be  settled  offhand  ;  yet  by  1 1  a.  m.  we  find  the  orders  written 
out  and  distributed  which  practically  settled  the  next  stage  of  the 
war  by  assigning  a  sufficient  force,  properly  led,  to  hold  Bazaine  on 
the  Moselle,  and  to  throw  an  overwhelming  combination  forward 
into  the  heart  of  France,  to  find  and  crush  the  new  army  already 
reported  to  be  gathering  under  MacMahon  at  Chalons : — 

After  the  victorious  events  of  the  last  few  days  [so  run  the  orders],  it  is 
necessary  and  permissible  to  give  the  troops  rest  and  time  to  supply  losses. 
But  it  is  essential  also  that  the  armies  advance  simultaneously  on  Paris  to 
meet  the  newly-formed  forces  at  Chalons  in  sufficient  strength. 

Moreover,  as  the  French  army  thrown  hack  on  Metz  may  venture  an 
attempt  to  force  its  way  out  westward,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  six  corps 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  to  meet  it  on  the  heights  won  yesterday. 
The  single  corps  and  reserve  division  on  the  right  bank  are  to  remain 
there,  and,  if  necessaiy,  retire  for  the  moment  before  any  overwhelming 
attack. 

For  this  investment  His  Majesty'  selects  the  First  Army'  (1st,  7th,  and  8tli 
Corps),  with  the  2nd,  3rd,  9th,  and  10th  Corps,  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
taking  command  over  the  whole.  He  further  places  the  Guard,  4U1  and  12th 
Corps,  with  two  of  the  cavalry'  divisions,  under  the  Prince  of  Saxony',  for 
such  a  period  as  the  original  distribution  shall  not  be  reverted  to.  The  staff 
for  his  Roy'al  Highness  will  be  organized  immediately'. 


The  hills  indicated  are  to  be  entrenched  and  cantonments  may  be 
occupied  behind  them  as  far  as  the  River  Orne.  The  three  Corps  now 
separated  from  the  Second  Army  will  take  up  their  quarters  on  the  other 
side  of  that  stream. 

The  Third  Army  (under  the  Crown  Prince)  will  halt  for  the  present  on 
the  Meuse. 

The  King’s  head-quarters  remain  at  Pont-ii-Mousson,  where  the  2nd 
Corps  will  supply  a  battalion  as  guard. 

We  have  purposely  abbreviated  this  document  but  slightly.  It 
speaks  sufficiently  for  itself.  Every  detail  necessary  for  tbe  new 
turn  in  affairs  was  effectually  provided  for,  including  tbe  appoint¬ 
ment  to  command  of  two  princes,  both  noted  for  warlike  ability , 
one  having  been  long  regarded  as  the  leading  soldier  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army,  the  other  having  won  just  respect  from  it  by  his  con¬ 
duct  and  courage  in  conducting  a  long  retreat  before  its  overwhelm¬ 
ing  strength  with  inferior  forces  in  Northern  Bohemia.  Neither 
of  them  was  likely  to  disappoint  Moltke  or  his  royal  master,  and 
these  could  now  tranquilly  wait  till  their  exhausted  men  had  fed 
and  rested.  But  on  the  21st  the  new-formed  command  of  the 
Saxon  Prince,  taking  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Meuse,  began 
its  march  towards  the  passages  of  that  river,  leaving  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  busy  with  his  new  task  of  putting  his  troops  in  a 
defensive  position  which  no  efforts  of  Bazaine  should  be  able  to 
shake.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  policy  of  the  French  Marshal 
aided  him  not  less  powerfully  in  this  than  his  own  skill ;  and  soon 
the  question  of  the  surrender  of  the  beaten  Army  of  the  Rhine  was 
seen  to  be  but  one  of  time.  As  to  the  Prince  of  Saxony,  he  of 
course  reached  the  Meuse  unopposed,  and,  after  failing  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  Verdun  which  was  as  hopeless  as  the  coup-de-main 
previously  tried  on  Toul,  though  less  rash  in  form  and  serious  in 
result,  got  over  the  river,  and  came  into  line  with  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  2nd  Bavarians,  who  were  on  the  right  of  the  latter,  were 
henceforth,  as  we  now  learn,  in  regular  communication  with  the 
4th  Corps  on  the  Prince  of  Saxony's  left,  and  Moltke  once  more 
had  two  great  armies  united  under  his  own  leadership  prepared  to 
crush  MacMahon  as  he  had  already  crushed  Bazaine. 

How  the  opportunity  for  this  came  about ;  how  the  miserable 
policy  of  looking  to  the  enemy  in  Paris  rather  than  to  the  foe  in 
the  field  darkened  all  counsel  at  the  camp  at  Chalons  ;  how  Mac¬ 
Mahon  plainly  saw  what  was  right  to  do,  but  had  to  yield  to  the 
pressing  orders  conveyed  by  Rouher  in  person  from  the  Empress 
and  her  Cabinet — all  these  particulars,  and  the  long  catalogue  of 
blunders  that  led  to  Beaumont  and  Sedan,  are  unfolded  with  a 
clearness  never  brought  to  bear  on  them  before.  W e  cannot  pause 
to  note  more  than  the  fact  here  recorded  that  MacMahon  was  as 
early  as  the  21st  of  August  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  general 
positions  and  strengths  of  the  German  forces — a  knowledge  which 
certainly  made  his  responsibility  as  great  as  that  of  any  mere  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  could  be.  When  he  started  on  his  fatal  journey, 
to  be  fatally  continued  under  fresh  pressure  after  he  had  almost 
resolved  to  disregard  the  orders  from  Paris  and  to  save  the 
luckless  army  from  the  gulf  of  ruin  into  which  it  was  venturing,  it 
remained  only  for  Moltke  to  give  the  single  set  of  orders  which 
wheeled  his  great  fine  round  on  its  right,  and  threw  it  forward  by 
a  converging  movement  on  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  towards  Sedan  ; 
and  the  carelessness  of  French  generals,  with  the  demoralization 
already  spread  through  their  troops  by  ill  success,  did  the  rest. 
There  was  to  follow  soon  the  extraordinary  victory  won  with  un¬ 
expected  ease,  the  prize  not  of  unrivalled  strategy  alone,  but  of  that 
long  preparedness  for  war  which  was  the  true  nurse  of  the  German 
Empire  that  arose  at  Sedan  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Third 
Napoleon. 


SINCLAIR’S  OLD  TIMES  AND  DISTANT  PLACES.* 

MR.  SINCLAIR  has  had  so  wide  an  experience,  both  clerical 
and  social,  has  been  concerned  in  so  many  offices  of  trust 
and  importance,  has  had  intercom-se  with  so  many  men  of  note  in 
the  course  of  an  active  and  honoured  life,  that  the  desire  to  place 
on  record  some  of  his  thoughts  and  observations  on  what  he 
has  seen  is  not  only  natural  in  itself,  but  is  sure  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  his  friends,  and  in  its  fulfilment  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  public  at  large,  always  interested  in  personal  recollections.  This 
is  a  task,  however,  which  every  chronicler  finds  hedged  about  by 
more  difficulties  than  he  was  aware  of  at  starting.  He  is  apt  to 
discover  that  what  has  interested  himself  most,  and  what  would 
therefore  most  interest  his  readers,  belongs  too  entirely  to  his 
private  memory  to  allow  him  to  give  the  full  value  and  piquancy 
to  his  reminiscences  which  they  properly  possess  for  himself.  The 
more  scrupulous  his  conscience,  the  stronger  is  the  barrier  between 
him  and  his  unknown  reader,  and  he  finds  that  the  recollections 
fittest  for  him  to  communicate  are  the  least  personal  ones  in  any 
intimate  sense,  and  not  by  any  means  those  which  constitute  his 
private  treasury  of  past  feeling  and  incident.  This  feeling  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  influenced  Mr.  Sinclair  both  in  the  choice  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subjects.  He  takes  those  which  are  most  removed 
from  the  present  by  distance  of  time  and  changed  circumstances  ; 
in  some  cases  reviving  names  which  under  no  handling  can 
be  rescued  from  oblivion,  in  others  contributing  from  private 
sources  and  family  connexions  of  a  past  date  some  fresh  anec¬ 
dote  to  the  traditional  stock  of  public  men  and  well-known 
humourists ;  sometimes  recording  the  particulars  of  his  own 
intercourse  with  distinguished  men  of  different  schools  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  philosophy — these  belonging  mainly  to  the  years  of  his 
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earlier  life  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  minister  of  an  Episcopal 
chapel ;  or,  again,  narrating  personal  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
'scapes  which,  when  the  time  for  feats  of  strength,  courage,  or  en¬ 
durance  is  fairly  over,  remain  with  all  men  among  tho  proudest  and 
most  cherished  parts  of  their  life's  work. 

Many  advantages  have  contributed  to  render  Mr.  Sinclair 
throughout  his  life  a  man  visibly  fitted  for  certain  missions  and 
employments.  Perhaps  that  propriety  and  moderation  of  thought 
and  language  which  pointed  him  out  to  oilicial  eyes  as  the  “  very 
man  ”  wanted  at  a  juncture  does  not  often  go  along  with  vivacity  of 
style ;  and  the  relations  into  which  he  was  brought  with  some  of  the 
public  men  he  describes  were  clearly  not  such  as  to  bring  out  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  -Many  neat  things  are  said  and  compliments  ex¬ 
changed  which  are  only  valuable  as  illustrating  the  art  of  talking 
with  little  to  say— as  showing  us,  for  example,  that  American 
statesmen  can  converse  with  the  courtesy  and  the  commonplaces 
of  the  old  world.  In  fact,  it  strikes  the  reader  that  com¬ 
plimentary  forms  have  more  value  in  Mr.  Sinclair’s  mind,  and 
are  deemed  more  worth  a  niche  in  memory,  than  accords  with 
the  general  estimate  of  them.  This  faith  in  civility  sometimes 
gives  a  needlessly  conventional  and  formal  impression  of  the  in¬ 
tercourse  commemorated.  It  seems,  for  instance,  rather  a  flat  con¬ 
clusion  to  an  early  friendship  with  Sir  William  Hamilton — which 
led  them  to  take  long  walks  together,  discussing  every  subject  that 
occupied  Mr.  Sinclair’s  mind,  whether  literary,  philosophical,  or  re¬ 
ligious — to  wind  up  his  notice  of  “  his  illustrious  friend  ”  by  the 
close  of  a  letter  from  Sir  William,  acknowledging  his  “  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Committee  of  Council  ”  : — “  The  style  and  tone 
of  your  letter  appear  to  me  excellent.  I  hope  to  hear  you  have 
obtained  the  preferment  you  so  well  merit.”  In  Edinburgh 
Mr.  Sinclair  also  enjoyed  the  society  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  whose  case  these  remarks  do  not  apply. 
There  was  about  Chalmers  a  geniality  influencing  his  whole 
tone ;  and  Mr.  Sinclair’s  practical  mind  found  a  way  of  proving 
his  high  estimation  of  the  Professor’s  energy,  zeal,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  which  must  have  left  a  lasting  impression. 
Having  become  alive  to  the  miserably  scanty  endowment  of  the 
Professorship,  he  induced  the  class  of  voluntary  students  for  the 
first  time  to  pay  a  fee,  thus  collecting  200/.  Chalmers’s  sayings 
are  calculated  for  repetition,  for  he  not  only  was  an  acute  observer, 
but  he  studied  point  and  conciseness.  When  a  man,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Sinclair,  “forms  an  opinion  in  his  own  mind,  ho  may  change  it 
as  readily  as  he  has  formed  it.  If  he  communicates  it  in  speech  or 
writing  to  another,  he  is  confirmed  in  it ;  but  if  ha  prints  he  is  in¬ 
corrigible.”  He  defined  the  secret  of  Dr.  Jephson’s  success  in  two 
words — lie  is  more  inquisitive  and  more  dictatorial  than  other 
physicians.  A  nd  certainly  the  patience  which  encourages  a  sick 
man  to  tell  his  own  story,  and  the  authority  which  commands 
strict  obedience  to  a  rule,  make  the  physician  popular  with  his 
patients : — 

Our  conversation  turned  one  evening  on  post-prandial  oratory.  “  There 
is  nothing,”  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  “  that  I  dread  more  than  being  called  to 
make  an  after-dinner  speccli  ”  ;  and  lie  assigned  this  reason  : — “  Everything 
depends  upon  a  good  thing  occ  urring  to  you  just  as  you  are  rising  ;  and  if 
nothing  occurs,  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  ”  Some  years  after  I  introduced 
this  saying  of  Chalmers’s  into  a  speech  at  a  marriage  dejeuner.  It  was  well 
received  ;  and  when  the  party  broke  up,  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilber- 
force),  to  my  great  amusement,  whispered  to  me,  “  Archdeacon,  do  repeat 
to  tne  that  story  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  it  will  help  me  greatly  in  any 
emergency.” 

On  a  more  serious  occasion  he  records  the  facility  with  which  the 
Bishop  could  turn  a  few  hints  to  profit.  He  came  to  a  meeting 
without  “  anything  to  say.”  “  Do  oblige  me  with  some  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  the  smallest  crumbs  will  be  thankfully  received.”  A  few  words 
were  whispered.  He  asked  a  few  questions,  and  then  said,  “All  is 
right,  that  isenough.”  “  He  rose  at  once,  took  up  in  succession  all  the 
crumbs  which  I  had  given  him,  and  expanded  them  into  substantial 
loaves.  I  was  astonished  at  his  prodigious  power  of  amplification. 
The  hearers  were  delighted,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  heard 
him  deliver  a  more  effective  oration.”  Eloquence,  readiness,  the 
faculty  of  meeting  the  occasion,  social  brilliancy,  ail  the  qualities 
in  which  society  shone  in  Mr.  Sinclair’s  younger  days  more  con¬ 
spicuously  than  it  does  now,  are  favourite  subjects  with  him.  On 
this  he  tells  a  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  which  bears  upon  the 
difficulties  just  mentioned  : — 

WhenMr.  Lockhart  was  appointed  editor  of  tlie  Quarterly,  Sir  Walter,  while 
rejoicing  at  his  promotion,  keenly  felt  the  loss  which  the  family  circle  would 
sustain  ;  and  could  not  make  up  bis  mind  whether  to  accept  congratulations 
or  condolences.  Mr.  Lockhart’s  friends  resolved  to  give  him  a  farewell 
banquet.  Sir  Walter  was  present,  and  on  his  health  being  proposed,  rose 
with  some  emotion  to  return  thanks.  After  a  few  commonplaces  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  “  I  intend  on  this  occasion  as  on  many  others  to  escape  from  a  diffi¬ 
culty  by  relating  a  story.  A  Highland  chief,  being  informed  that  one  of 
his  neighbours  had  lost  his  wife,  sent  for  his  clerk,  and  began  to  dictate  a 
letter  suitable  to  the  melancholy  event.  The  chief  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  the  clerk  repeated  his  words  in  an  under  tone.  The  chief  began, 

‘  My  dear  Sir.’  The  clerk  repeated  ‘  My  dear  Sir  ‘  I  beg  leave’  ;  ‘  1  bey  leave' ; 

‘  tocongratulateyou  ’  ;  to  congratulate  you  ’  ;  ‘on  the  death  of  your  beloved 
wife.’  Here  the  clerk  interrupted  him.  ‘  Sir,  since  she  was  a  beloved  wife, 
would  not  the  proper  word  be  condole  rather  than  congratulate  ?’  The  chief 
tcok  several  turns,  muttering  to  himself,  ‘  congratulate,’  ‘  condole,’  ‘  condole,’ 
‘congratulate’  ;  and  then  concluded,  ‘  they  are  synonymous  terms,  leave 
the  words  as  I  have  given  them.’  ”  Sir  Walter  then  concluded  : —  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  in  my  present  divided  state  of  feeling,  I  have  been  running  over  the 
changes  of  condole  and  congratulate — congratulate,  condole — till  I  am  as 
much  perplexed  as  the  Highland  chief  himself,  and  have  no  resource  but  to 
pronounce  them  synonymous  terms.” 

In  1831,  while  still  residing  in  Edinburgh  as  minister  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Mr.  Sinclair  was  appointed  member  of 
a  committee  for  the  examination  of  Hume's  posthumous 


papers,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
historian's  nephew.  To  this  task  he  devoted  several  months,  and 
the  longest  and  most  weighty  section  of  these  reminiscences  is  de¬ 
voted  to  his  conclusions  upon  them.  As  is  natural  to  such  a  rela¬ 
tion,  a  certain  attachment  grows  up  between  the  student  and  his 
subject ;  Hume  as  a  sceptic  stands  much  higher  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  than  modern  sceptics,  while  as  an  historian  his  love  of 
truth  is  zealously  defended.  Plied  with  facts  proving  the  pains 
which  Hume  took  to  correct  such  of  his  statements  as  further 
research  threw  doubt  on,  he  describes  an  effort  to  soften  Ilallam’s 
prejudices.  “  Hallam  heard  me  coldly,  then  impatiently,  and  at 
last  interrupted  me,  saying,  ‘  You  never  will  persuade  me  that 
Hume  was  a  truthful  historian.’  ”  Not  long  after  he  spent  an 
evening  at  Magdalen  College  with  Dr.  Routh,  a  more  courteous 
listener : — 

lie  was  then  about  ninety-five  years  of  age,  and,  according  to  his  invariable 
custom,  was  attired  in  full  canonicals,  including  gown,  cassock,  and  bands, 
with  a  trencher  cap  beside  him.  I  introduced  the  Hume  MSS.  He  imme¬ 
diately  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  Not  hearing  me  distinctly, 
he  crossed  the  fireplace,  and,  standing  before  me,  made  a  signal  for  me  not  to 
move.  I  obeyed  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  “  Mr.  President,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  seated  while  you  are  standing  :  let  me  take 
a  chair  next  to  yours.”  We  continued  our  conversation  about  Hume  to  a 
late  hour,  the  aged  scholar  showing  as  much  knowledge  of  English  History 
as  if  ho  had  been  an  undergraduate  crammed  for  the  occasion  ;  and  when  T 
came  away  he  thanked  me  cordially  for  the  profoundly  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  1  had  communicated. 

Among  these  names  of  note  figure  some  which  are  less  familiar 
to  the  reader ;  as  the  Rev.  Ozias  Liuley,  brother-in-law  of  Sheri¬ 
dan,  a  man  of  a  tongue  and  nature  so  impatient  and  vituperative 
that,  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  criticism  on  a  piece  of  music,  he 
pronounced  the  composer  a  “consummate  ass,”  not  considering 
that  he  was  his  own  father  ;  and  who  argued  that  “  seaport  towns 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged,”  because  he  lost  a  watch  at  Dover, 
and  had  veal  given  him  at  the  inn  when  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
a  rump-steak.  Another  eccentric,  Mr.  Sinclair’s  granduncle,  Bos- 
ville,  a  friend  of  Horne  Tooke,  is  recorded.  He  was  a  man  of 
fortune,  who  seems  to  have  combined  with  the  utmost  latitude  of 
principles  a  tyranny  on  one  point — that  of  punctuality — which 
may  be  called  unprecedented.  The  more  extreme  the  opinions  of 
his  guests  the  more  welcome  they  were,  but  they  must  arrive 
to  the  moment ;  and  when  Mr.  Friend,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
arrived  half  a  minute  late  from  his  official  residence  at  Greenwich 
and  met  tho  company  coming  down  to  dinner  on  the  staircase,  he 
is  addressed : — “  I  trust,  Mr.  Friend,  you  will  bear  in  mind  in 
future  that  we  don’t  reckon  time  here  by  the  meridian  of  Green¬ 
wich,  but  by  the  meridian  of  Welbeck  Street.”  In  compensation 
for  this  precision  in  one  direction,  the  general  imagination  was 
allowed  free  range.  The  host  told  what  lies  he  pleased ;  the  over- 
scrupulous  guest  was  encouraged  to  follow  his  example  by  the 
watchword  Ilfaut  risquer  quelque  chose.  The  close  of  his  life  is  sad 
enough.  Horne  Tooke,  growing  sick  and  ailing,  yet  exerted  himself 
to  give  return  banquets,  and  on  the  last  occasion  of  the  friends  meet¬ 
ing  he  screwed  himself  up  with  jest  and  story  to  the  hour  of  ten,  when 
Bosville  always  took  his  leave.  For  once  his  carriage  was  half  an 
hour  late.  Horne  Tooke  broke  down  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  room ;  Bosville  was  greatly  annoyed,  and  never  came  again.  - 
But  he  kept  up  his  own  parties  to  the  last,  and  the  slate  on  which 
his  twelve  self-invited  guests  each  inscribed  their  names  still  hung 
in  his  entrance-hall.  The  table  was  spread  below-stairs  while  he 
was  confined  to  his  chamber,  “  and  on  the  very  morning  of  his 
death  he  gave  orders  for  an  entertainment  punctually  at  the 
hour  which  he  did  not  live  to  see.” 

Among  his  hearers  in  St.  Paul’s,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Sinclair 
records  one  Widow  Butler,  whom  he  believes  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  and  nine.  Her  case  had  been  looked  into  by  a 
clergyman  who  doubted  the  fact  and  had  taken  some  pains  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  truth  of  her  statements.  At  the  time  Mr.  Sinclair 
first  became  acquainted  with  her  she  was  almost  a  hundred, 
wrinkled  and  bowed  double,  but  able  to  take  her  place  regularly  on 
Sundays  on  his  pulpit  stairs.  She  was  seventeen  when  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  led  his  army  through  Dumfries,  and,  when  asked 
about  his  appearance,  described  him  as  wearing  tartan  with  plenty 
of  silk  and  gold.  “  Many  thought  he  was  the  best-looking  man 
in  the  army ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  was  but  a  girl,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  men  who,  with  as  much  silk  and  gold,  would  have  looked  as 
well  as  he.”  Her  reflections  on  the  brevity  of  life,  on  taking  leave 
of  her  pastor  some  years  before  her  death,  recall  the  patriarch  before 
Pharaoh — “  A  hundred  years,  when  you  look  on  them,  are  but  a 
span  long.  It  would  be  ill  for  us  if  we  had  naething  but  this  poor 
world  for  our  portion.”  Mr.  Thoms  will  no  doubt  investigate  the 
case. 

The  variety  of  our  examples  will  have  shown  the  desultory 
character  of  the  volume.  Its  store  of  anecdote  will  furnish  some¬ 
thing  to  the  taste  of  every  reader.  Well  received  in  youth  on  his 
father’s  and  family’s  account,  and  highly  considered  since  on  his 
own,  its  author  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of  studying  men  and 
society.  If  the  style  has  sometimes  a  weight  beyond  its  subject- 
matter,  what  else  can  be  expected  after  a  devotion  of  so  many  years 
to  the  cause  of  national  education  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
pen  P  What  this  labour  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  stated  iu 
a  note,  that  more  than  three  hundred  letters  were  interchanged 
with  Joshua  Watson  alone.  Literature  proper  hardly  has  its  fair 
chance  in  so  busy  and  useful  a  life. 
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DAWE’S  LANDMARKS  OF  HISTORY.* 

THE  author  of  this  little  hook  has  thought  fit  to  give 
it  a  title  already  well  known  as  belonging-  to  a  series 
of  very  popular  books  written  by  the  author  of  the  Heir  of 
Redclyffe.  The  title,  no  doubt,  is  an  attractive  one,  well  suited  to 
chime'in  with  the  popular  idea  of  history.  That  idea,  we  take  it, 
is  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  history  consists  in  a  somewhat 
confused  knowledge  of  a  few  names  and  dates  belonging  to  each 
century.  To  this  information  may  be  added,  by  those  persons  who 
are  ambitious  of  becoming  advanced  historical  students,  a  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  personal  peculiarities  or  eccentric  habits  of  the 
actors  who  have  played  the  most  conspicuous  parts  upon  the  stage 
of  the  world  whose  shifting  scenes  history  undertakes  to  chronicle. 
Ardent  students  of  history  from  this  point  of  view  are  not  un- 
frequently  heard  to  sigh  for  the  power  of  learning  the  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Dates  ”  by  heart,  as  though  they  believed  that,  having 
once  accomplished  that  triumph  of  mnemonic  skill,  there  could  be 
nothing  in  the  records  of  bygone  ages  left  for  them  to  conquer.  To 
suit  the  taste  of  those  who  thus  look  upon  history  as  “  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,”  Mr.  Dawe  has  grouped  into  one  volume  a 
series  of  unconnected  notices  or  sketches  of  the  most  stirring  times 
in  European  history,  and  of  the  great  men  who  cut  the  most 
brilliant  figure  in  those  times.  In  the  preface  he  himself  tells  us 
that  his  book 

is  designed  to  set  before  the  reader  such  a  record  of  the  great  events  in  the 
Christian  era  as  may  guide  him  along  the  highway  of  historic  truth,  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  know  the  most  memorable  events,  their  sequence  and  connexion, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  men  who  have  played  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Mr.  Dawe,  to  do  him  justice,  has  contrived  to  crowd  a  great 
many  landmarks,  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  time  and  place, 
into  a  very  small  compass.  But,  after  all,  the  word  “  landmarks  ” 
itself  implies,  by  its  very  nature,  the  existence  of  some  continuous 
road  or  boundary  line  which  they  are  meant  to  trace.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  advantage  being  gained  by  pointing  out  those  land¬ 
marks  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  that  road  or  boundary. 
Landmarks,  we  take  it,  are  intended  as  means  to  set  travellers  on 
the  right  road,  but  they  would  make  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the 
road  itself.  Any  one  can  see  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  man 
to  set  out  in  hopes  of  accomplishing  a  journey  by  leaping  from 
landmark  to  landmark  without  traversing  the  intervening  road. 
No  one  takes  literally  the  Yankee  joke  about  the  traveller  who 
passed  the  milestones  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  at  first  he  thought 
he  was  riding  through  a  churchyard.  Yet  it  would  be  just  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  reading  an  amusing  account  of  a  civil  war 
in  one  country  or  of  an  invasion  in  another,  of  the  virtuous  acts  of 
one  monarch  or  of  the  iniquities  of  his  successor,  constitutes  a 
knowledge  of  history  that  can  be  of  any  practical  use.  Of  the 
unity  of  history,  of  the  connecting  links  which  bind  together 
the  interests  of  States  and  nations,  Mr.  Dawe  seems  to  have  no 
notion  whatever.  His  design,  he  tells  us,  has  been  “  to  write  a 
book  that  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  studied  with  profit  ' : — 

He  has,  accordingly,  avoided  anything  approaching  to  that  most  hateful 
of  all  hooks  in  a  school  library,  “a  synopsis  of  universal  history  ;  ”  and  has 
attempted  to  describe  the  chief  events  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style,  omit¬ 
ting  all  minor  details  of  a  dry  and  unattractive  character,  and  giving  to  the 
narrative  a  biographical  complexion. 

Now  to  write  what  Mr.  Dawe  so  scornfully  speaks  of  as  a  “  synopsis 
of  universal  history,”  if  by  that  term  he  means  a  book  which  in  a 
small  compass  presents  a  clear,  simple,  and  scientific  view  of 
general  history,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  which  the  his¬ 
torian  can  propose  to  himself.  To  do  it  well  implies  a  vast 
amount  of  learning.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  as  well  for  Mr.  Dawe 
that  he  did  not  attempt  anything  approaching  to  it,  as  any  such 
attempt  on  his  part  could  only  have  ended  in  signal  failure.  This 
difficult  task  has,  however,  been  really  accomplished  in  a  way 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  recommend  Mr.  Dawe  to 
get  and  to  study  attentively  Mr.  Freeman’s  General  Sketch  of  Euro¬ 
pean  History ;  for,  however  excusable  may  be  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  grope  about  in  search  of  landmarks,  it  seems  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  require  that  persons  who  take  upon  themselves  to  set  up 
landmarks  should  at  least  have  some  knowledge  of  the  road  which 
these  same  landmarks  are  supposed  to  indicate.  After  carefully 
reading  Mr.  Freeman’s  book,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Dawe  may  have 
found  out  that  neither  Odoacer  nor  Theodoric  were  ever  Kings  of 
Italy ;  that  the  Franks  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  said  to 
have  “  settled  in  France,”  any  more  than  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  Scots  settled  iu  Scotland  or  the  Lombards  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  ;  that  Clovis  was  not  the  “  founder  of  the  French  Monarchy  ”  ; 
not  to  speak  of  other  ingenious  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
Mr.  Dawe’s  ideas  about  the  Empire,  its  fiefs  and  dependencies, 
the  manner  of  electing  the  Emperor,  and  the  various  claims  set 
forth  by  him  as  Emperor,  are  excessively  confused.  He  has  found  I 
out  that  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  at  Rome  “  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  shouted  from  every  quarter  ‘  Life 
and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  !  ’  ”  Yet 
this  very  conspicuous  “landmark”  has  failed  to  set  him  on  the 
right  road  with  regard  to  the  successors  of  Charles,  and  the  further 
he  gets  from  the  “  landmark  ”  the  more  widely  he  goes  astray.  In 
Mr.  Dawe’s  case  the  reverse  of  the  proverb  holds  good,  for  all 
roads  seem  to  lead  him  from  Rome  instead  of  to  it.  He  tells  us 
that  “  Otho  the  Great  ”  founded  the  “  Romano-German  Empire,” 
but  by  the  time  he  gets  to  Charles  the  Filth  he  has  lost  sight  of 

*  Landmarks  of  General  History  in  the  Christian  Era.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  S.  Dawe,  B.A.  London  and  Glasgow  :  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.  1874. 


the  connexion  with  Rome  altogether.  The  “  electors  of  Germany, 
according  to  Mr.  Dawe,  “  chose  him  as  their  Emperor,”  and  then 
comes  Mr.  Dawe’s  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Empire  to  which 
Charles  was  thus  elected: — 

The  Empire  of  Germanv,  it  should  he  explained,  was  a  confederation  ot 
various  States,  each  under  the  immediate  sovereignty.  of  its  own  ruler, 
whilst  the  whole  was  combined  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Emperor, 
who  presided  over  the  Imperial  Diet  (composed  of  all  the.  princes  of  the. 
States),  with  the  right  of  vetoing  any  law  that  assembly  might  pass. 
Further  on  he  graciously  speaks  of  “  the  empress-queen,  as  Maria 
Theresa  may  be  styled,”  although  apparently,  without  having 
the  faintest  idea  of  how,  when,  or  why  she  might  be  so  styled. 
Then  again  Mr.  Dawe  calls  the  Swiss  War  of  Independence  “  the 
successful  stand  made  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg,’  being  seemingly 
quite  unaware  that  it  was  not  Imperial  but  ducal  tyranny  that 
drove  the  Cantons  to  vindicate  their  independence  with  the  sword. 
The  encroachment  which  the  confederates  of  Rutli  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  withstand  was  the  attempt  to  degrade  their  land  from 
bein°-  a  free  fief  of  the  Empire  into  becoming  a  part  ol  the  here¬ 
ditary  possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  signal  courage 
they  displayed  iu  resisting  that  attempt  was  secretly  encouraged, 
and  the  victory  which  they  gained  was  openly  approved,  by  the 

Emperor.  _  _  .  ... 

Mr.  Dawe  is  not  more  happy  in  his  philological  than  m  his  his¬ 
torical  explanations.  Among  these  we  find  that  “  Oster  or  East 
March  ”  is  the  “  name  since  changed  into  Austria.”  We  thought 
that  any  one,  however  puzzle-headed,  might  have  been  able  to  see 
that  “  Austria”  has  naturally  grown  out  of  “  Oester-reich,”  a  name 
which  bears  its  own  meaning  on  the  face  of  it,  and  which  might 
have  been  borne  by  our  own  East  Anglia  with  as  much  reason  as 
by  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Franks.  Mr.  Dawe  grvps  us 
the  old  explanation  that  the  name  Gibraltar  is  “  Gebel  al  Tank, 
or  the  “  Hill  of  Tarik,”  so  called  in  honour  of  the  Saracen  leader. 
We  think  it  much  more  likely  that  the  name  is  “  Gebel  el  Tar,  ’  or 
the  “  Hill  of  the  Birds,”  a  name  still  used  by  the  Arabs  for  at  least 
one  hill  on  the  opposite  continent.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Dawe  when  he  tells  us  that  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up  at 
Strasburg.  It  is  well  known  that  Gutenberg  and  his  companion  were 
there  engaged  in  some  scheme  for  reproducing  at  a  cheap 
rate  copies  of  the  popular  Speculum,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  proof 
that  they  there  employed  the  moveable  metal  type  whicli 
Gutenberg  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  at  Mainz.  It  seems 
hardly  fair  on  such  grounds  to  rob  Mainz  of  the  glory  ol  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  invention.  Again,  Mr.  Dawe  makes  a 
grievous  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  Code  Napoleon  is  a  digest 
of  old  French  laws.  The  laws  in  France  before  the  Revolution 
were  ill  defined  and  worse  executed,  and  resolved  themselves 
practically  into  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Part  of  Mr.  Dawe  s 
plan  consists  in  grouping  the  chief  events  of  .  any  given  period 
round  some  central  figure  in  whom  the  reader  is  supposed  to  take 
a  personal  interest.  But  to  give  effect  to  this  scheme  would  leqiuie 
much  more  space  than  the  writer  of  this  little  book  has  bad  at 
command.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  no.  power  of  discnmi- 
natino-  between  those  men  who  made  the  times  in  which  thev. 
lived^and  those  who  were  made  by  them.  Nor  is  his  sense  ot 
justice  any  of  the  clearest;  for  while  he  inveighs  against  the 
'bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  persecutions  into  which  it  led  him, 
he  gives  Frederick  the  Great  no  credit  for  his  toleration,  on  the 
ground  that  it  sprang  from  indifference  to  all  religion  whatever. 

As  Mr.  Dawe  seems  to  be  keenly  alive  to  tlie  advantages  winch 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  those  whose  favoured  lot  it  is  to  live  in 
the  nineteenth  century ,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  lie  has  cared 
so  little  to  avail  himself  of  them.  This  century,  lie  tells  us  will 
probablv  be  long*  remembered  as  the  great  period  ol  scientific  pio 
o’ress  and  invention.”  Whether  this  prophecy  comes  tiue  01  not 
depends  entirely  on  the  rate  of  scientific  progress  in  succeeding 
centuries.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  this  century  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  research  and  learning  that  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  history,  of  past  times.  .  And  since 
those  scholars  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  labour  111  this  field 
of  science  have  displayed  the  results  of  that  labour  111.  their  pages, 
it  seems  to  us  inexcusable  that  any  oue  should  set  himselt  up  as 
a  teacher  of  history  and  show  such  iguorance  as  is  to  be.  found.  111 
this  little  volume.  Among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  inventions 
of  this  same  nineteenth  century  Mr.  Dawe  reckons  the  lucitei 
match,”  which  “  enables  us  at  any  moment  to  call  light  put  of 
darkness.”  We  should  strongly  advise  him  to  try  the  eliect  ot 
its  miraculous  powers  upon  his  own  book.  And  when  he  has  so 
far  profited  by  the  hints  which  we  have  here  given  him  that  he 
feels  inclined  to  publish  a  corrected  edition,  we  hope  he  wi  1 
invent  a  title  for  himself.  Milestones,  Finger-posts,  Leacon-hres, 
or  Sio-nal-lights  of  History  would  any  of  them  be  new  and 
striking.  Signal-lights  would  indeed  be  singularly  appropriate, 
as  suo-o’estino-  the  countless  rocks  and  shoals  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  student  of  history.  Any  of  these  titles  would  save 
him  from  the  danger  he  at  present  runs  of  calling  down  on  his 
own  head  the  maledictions  pronounced  against  the  man  who 
“removeth  his  neighbour’s  landmark. 


HERE  AND  THERE  AMONG  THE  ALPS.* 

miE  supply  of  Alpine  literature  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  old- 
-L  fashioned  narratives  of  difficult  ascents  have  become  some- 

*  Here  and  There  among  the  Alps.  By  the  Hon.  Frederika  Plunket. 
London :  Longmans.  1875. 
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what  stale,  but  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  here  and  there 
about  a  still  unfamiliar  district  or  some  new  variation  on  old 
methods  of  travelling.  Miss  Plunket  does  not  claim  our  attention 
on  the  score  of  any  adventurous  performances,  nor  does  she  rely 
upon  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  or  on  details  of  antiquarian  or 
historical  interest.  The  only  peculiarity  of  her  book  is  that  it  is 
written  by  a  woman,  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  others  of 
her  sex  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  Miss  Plunket,  indeed,  though 
she  has  gone  rather  beyond  the  ordinary  line,  is  not  one  of  the 
most  aspiring  sisterhood.  Ladies  have  recently  taken  to  expedi¬ 
tions  which  were  formerly  described  in  the  consecrated  phrase  of 
guide-books  as  being  lit  only  for  practised  mountaineers ;  and  some 
of  them  can  show  a  long  list  of  successful  expeditions  which 
might  excite  the  envy  of  enthusiastic  walkers  of  the  other  sex. 
None  of  these  ladies,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  yet  condescended  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  public  as  to  her  experiences.  Miss  Plunket  is  probably 
too  diffident  as  to  her  powers  ;  and  she  appears  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  something  sacred  about  the  region  which 
lies  at  a  greater  elevation  than  ten  thousand  feet.  She  takes  long 
and  arduous  walks  over  the  lower  passes,  and  ascends  beyond  the 
region  of  carriages  or  mules ;  she  occasionally  crosses  a  glacier  or 
climbs  a  secondary  peak.  But  she  does  not  trust  herself  to  attack 
such  a  genuine  peak  as  excites  the  ambition  of  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  She  crosses  the  Tschingel  Pass,  but  would  hesitate 
before  attacking  the  Strahleck.  This  statement  will  sufficiently 
define  her  position  to  persons  familiar  with  Alpine  travel ;  and 
they  will  probably  argue  that  her  advice  to  other  ladies  to  follow 
in  her  footsteps  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  rashness.  Before  saying 
a  few  words  upon  this  point,  however,  we  may  touch  briefly  upon 
Miss  Plunket’s  other  merits. 

Her  book  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the  class  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not  so  scientific  as  Professor  Tyndall’s 
win  tings,  nor  so  poetical  as  Mr.  Ruskin’s,'nor — whether  this  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  or  otherwise— does  it  aim  so  much  at  the  humorous  as  the 
writings  of  a  good  many  travellers  of  inferior  eminence.  But  it 
has  the  merit,  which  certainly  is  a  great  one,  of  being  written  with 
obvious  enjoyment.  Miss  Plunket  is  a  genuine  lover  of  Alpine 
scenery  ;  and  we  are  consequently  disposed  to  sympathize  with  her. 
Moreover,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  she  shows  a  good  and  dis¬ 
criminating  taste.  Commonplace  writers  generally  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  ecstasies  about  every  mountain  which  reaches  a 
certain  height,  and  every  view  which  includes  a  sufficient  list  of 
distant  objects.  Miss  Plunket  knows  when  to  praise  and  when  to 
blame.  She  declares,  for  example,  in  contradiction  to  a  modern 
fashion,  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Engadine  is  decidedly  inferior, 
with  the  exception  of  Pontresina,  to  the  other  mountain  regions. 
St.  Moritz  and  its  neighbourhood  has  recently  become  so  popular 
for  sanitary  reasons  that  its  visitors  think  themselves  bound  to 
praise  it  even  for  qualities  in  which  it  is  distinctly  inferior.  Any 
unprejudiced  person  who  looks  through  his  or  her  own  eyes 
will,  we  are  convinced,  agree  with  Miss  Plunket  in  holding  that 
■#e  valley  from  Samaden  to  the  Maloja  is  singularly  straight, 
bleak,  and  monotonous.  Miss  Plunket  again  maintains  that  the 
Dolomites  are  too  grotesque  to  be  beautiful.  This  is  an  opinion 
which  admits  of  more  controversy ;  and,  in  fact,  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited  the  really  beautiful  parts  of  the  Dolomite 
region,  the  valleys  of  Primiero,  Caprile,  or  Cadore.  The  more 
Northern  examples  of  the  same  formation  are,  we  think,  open  to 
her  criticism,  but  we  are  not  fanatical  upon  this  head,  and  merely 
note  the  fact  that  she  is  frank  enough  not  to  conceal  her  pre¬ 
judices.  She  ascends  the  Confinale,  and  appears,  as  we  may 
tell  her,  to  have  taken  the  most  troublesome  route ;  and  here 
she  displays  a  very  proper  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  Alpine  views  of  the  second  order. 
The  Ortler  and  the  Konigswand,  as  seen  from  that  summit,  are  of 
singularly  noble  and  original  design.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  quite  share  her  enthusiasm  about  the  Languard,  a  mountain 
from  which  there  is  certainly  a  vast  panoramic  view,  but  from 
which  the  width  of  prospect  is  dearly  bought  by  the  absence  of 
very  striking  objects  in  the  foreground.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  have  followed  Miss  Plunket’s  wanderings  with  general 
sympathy,  and  as  much  agreement  as  is  desirable.  Tastes  differ, 
and  ought  to  differ,  in  such  matters.  It  would  be  a  very  unlucky 
circumstance  if  everybody  admired  the  same  views  ;  for  how,  in 
that  case,  should  we  enjoy  the  complacent  sense  of  superiority 
which  arises  when  somebody  is  rash  enough  to  dissent  from  our 
conclusions  ? 

Miss  Plunket,  we  feel  sure,  is  a  true  enough  lover  of  the  Alps 
to  enjoy  the  views  which  are  only  to  be  seen  from  the  high 
summits.  She  admires  a  snow-peak  so  heartily  that  she  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  object  of  her  admiration.  And 
therefore  we  will  venture  to  point  out  to  her  the  very  simple 
truth  that  it  is  often  just  as  easy  to  climb  a  high  mountain  as  a 
low  one.  The  awe  with  which  she  speaks  of  the  Matterhorn,  the 
Weisshorn,  and  other  imposing  summits  is  quite  unnecessary.  She 
is  capable  of  walking  without  excessive  fatigue  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  over  a  low  pass.  The  same  amount  of  labour,  under 
favourable  conditions,  would  have  taken  her  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Rosa,  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Matterhorn  ;  and  we  would  suggest  that 
in  some  future  expedition  she  should  try  the  experiment.  We 
must  not  indeed  be  misunderstood.  The  dangers  of  Alpine  travel 
are  very  real  and  serious ;  perhaps  more  serious  than  Miss 
Plunket  quite  admits.  Moreover,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  the 
higher  mountains  are  more  dangerous  than  the  lower,  because  the 
traveller  is  further  from  a  refuge.  There  are  frequently  days  and 
weeks  when  Mont  Blanc,  often  as  it  has  been  climbed  even  by 


ladies  in  fine  weather,  would  be  totally  impracticable  to  the  most 
experienced  climber.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  there  are 
days  and  weeks  during  which  an  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  is  safe 
and  easy  for  anybody  who  is  up  to  a  moderate  amount  of  walking, 
and  is  really  less  laborious  than  a  similar  expedition  in  the  closer 
air  of  the  valleys.  This  variability  of  conditions  is  the  great  secret 
of  mountaineering,  which  it  seems  that  the  ordinary  mind  alto¬ 
gether  refuses  to  accept.  People  will  not  believe  that  it  can  ever 
be  dangerous  to  ramble  over  a  mountain  no  higher  than  Snowdon 
and  with  precipices  only  high  enough  to  break  their  necks ;  or 
that  it  can  ever  be  safe  to  climb  a  mountain  four  or  five  times  that 
height,  however  favourable  the  weather  and  the  snow.  If  a 
delusion  in  the  first  case  has  led  to  many  serious  accidents,  a  de¬ 
lusion  in  the  other  has  the  less  serious  consequence  of  causing  a  good 
many  people  to  lose  a  perfectly  safe  pleasure. 

This  point  is  particularly  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Ladies. 
We  confess  to  having  certain  prejudices  in  regard  to  feminine 
exercises.  It  is  extremely  desirable  indeed  that  women  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  every  kind  of  open-air  exercise  which  is  suited 
to  their  constitutions.  We  are  glad  to  see  ladies  riding  or  skating 
or  climbing  mountains  in  moderation.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
draw  a  very  decided  line.  We  should  not  like  to  see  a  lady  ride 
a  steeplechase  ot  row  a  boat-race;  nor  indeed  do  we  like  to  see 
them  indulge  in  any  form  of  violent  or  disfiguring  exercise.  Now 
mountain-scrambling  very  easily  becomes  both.  A  lady  sitting  at  a 
table-cThote  with  the  skin  scorched  off  her  face  from  exposure  to  the 
sun  on  a  snow-field  is  not  pleasing  in  our  eyes.  Nor  do  we  much 
approve  of  any  lady  indulging  in  that  kind  of  rough  scrambling 
upon  rocks  which,  to  say  the  least,  involves  the  adoption  of  a 
good  mauv  ungraceful  attitudes  and  a  probability  of  considerable 
destruction  of  apparel.  Nor,  again,  does  it  seem  desirable  as  a 
general  ride  that  ladies  should  share  in  expeditions  where  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  huddled  together  for  the  night  in  some 
wretched  cave  or  hut  with  a  party  of  guides  where  attention  to 
the  ordinary  decorum  of  civilized  life  presents  a  good  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  Although,  therefore,  we  most  gladly  welcome  the  presence 
of  ladies  in  many  Alpine  scenes  from  which  they  were  formerly 
debarred,  we  would  rather  not  see  them  in  any  place  which  involves 
either  decided  danger  or  a  decided  process  of  “roughing.”  Ex¬ 
peditions  in  which  they  take  part  should,  to  our  minds,  always  be 
so  arranged  that  they  could  present  themselves  to  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance  without  blushing  or  obvious  disfigurement. 

These  conditions,  however  prudish  they  may  be,  can  easily  be 
secured,  with  a  little  care,  upon  many  ascents  from  which  Miss 
Plunket  seems  to  have  shrunk  with  unnecessary  awe.  The  care, 
it  is  True,  is  necessary;  and  we  must  say  emphatically  and 
before  all  things,  that  ladies  bent  upon  Alpine  glory  should  have 
companions  upon  whose  knowledge  and  forethought  they  can  im¬ 
plicitly  depend.  They  should  wait  for  good  weather  and  good 
snow,  and  not  hazard  themselves  in  places  where  a  very  slight 
change  of  the  conditions  may  involve  hardship  or  serious  danger. 
But,  granting  this,  they  may  still  see  the  grandest  scenes  in  the 
Alps.  No  mountain,  for  example,  is  intrinsically  so  majestic  as 
Mont  Blanc;  as  no  mountain  can  be  more  dangerous  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  really  bad  weather.  Now  a  lady  of  good  walking 
powers  can  reach  the  Grands  Mulets  with  perfect  ease  under 
ordinary  conditions.  There  she  will  find  a  hut,  not  luxurious  in  its 
arrangements,  but  yet  ottering  the  convenience  of  a  sleeping-room, 
and  even  feminine  attendance.  If  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  snow 
hard,  it  is  simply  a  walk  of  six  or  seven  hours  without  a  single 
difficulty  from  the  hut  to  the  summit,  and  the  return  is  perfectly 
easy.  If  proper  care  be  taken  in  organizing  the  party  and  selecting 
a  favourable  day,  a  lady  who  can  walk  as  well  as  Miss  Plunket 
would  be  able  to  make  the  ascent  without  more  trouble  than  she 
encountered  in  crossing  the  Steinerne  Meer,  or  even  in  going  from 
Pontresina  to  the  baths  of  Bormio  by  the  Val  Viola  in  bad 
weather.  TV  e  might  say  the  same  of  many  other  mountains,  such 
as  the  Monte  Rosa,  where  there  is  not  even  the  necessity  of  a  night 
away  from  a  hotel,  the  Jungfrau,  or  the  Matterhorn. *  The  point 
to  be  remembered  is  simply  the  necessity  of  duly  observing  the 
conditions.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lose  hands  or  feet  from  frost¬ 
bites,  or  to  fall  into  a  crevasse  on  Mont  Blanc,  if  it  be  attacked,  so 
to  speak,  against  the  grain.  But  nothing  is  less  necessary  than  to 
encounter  any  risk  whatever  of  such  catastrophes.  There  are  times 
when  it  would  be  far  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  climb  Snowdon 
thanit  is  at  other  times  to  attackMontBlane.  And  in  this  sense  almost 
every  mountain  in  the  Alps  becomes  at  times  a  ladies’  mountain. 
If  they  will  wait  for  those  propitious  moments,  be  guided  by  the 
experience  of  trustworthy  persons,  and  take  all  the  recognized  pre¬ 
cautions  to  avoid,  danger  and  secure  a  retreat,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  enjoy  the  highest  Alps  much  more 
thoroughly  than  they  often  do  at  present.  They  may  go  upon  the 
glaciers  without  spoiling  their  complexions,  or  tearing  their  clothes, 
or  presenting  themselves  as  a  spectacle  to  thoughtless  and  irre¬ 
verent  tourists.  But  thoroughly  cautious  management  is  of  course 
the  essential  condition  for  success,  as  some  respect  for  feminine 
delicacy  is  essential  to  avoid  consequences  not  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  would  respect  the  feminine  character. 


CROWEST’S  GREAT  TONE-POETS.* 

rTIHE  author  of  this  work  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  it  consists 
-L  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Et  Cetera  Magazine,  which  ho 

*  The  Great  Tone-Poets ;  being  Short  il Iemoirs  of  the  Greater  Jlusical 
Composers.  By  F.  C lowest.  Loudon  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1S74. 
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has  been  induced  to  republish  by  “  many  requests  from  teachers  of 
music.'’  This  fact,  together  with  the  addition  of  a  table  of  events 
to  each  biographical  sketch,  “  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in 
examination;’  led  us  to  look  for  a  precise  and  scientific  account  of 
the  writers  and  compositions  included  in  the  selection.  But  m 
reality  Mr.  Crowest’s  work  is  as  light,  as  chatty,  and  as  untechnical 
in  character  as  could  be  desired  by  the  least  patient  of  readers.  It 
is  cast  in  much  the  same  mould  "as  previous  works  on  musicians, 
the  tacit  assumption  of  which  seems  to  be  that  composers  are  a 
curious,  half-grotesque,  half-lovable  race  of  beings,  with  respect  to 
■whom  every  discoverable  incident  of  life  and  peculiarity  ol 
manners  must  possess  an  especial  value.  Mr.  Crowest’s  sketches 
abound  in  entertaining  anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  sufficiently 
familiar,  while  others  appear  to  have  been  collected  from  less  acces¬ 
sible  sources.  ... 

Mr.  Crowest  compels  us,  if  only  by  the  title  which  he  gives  to 
his  work,  to  judge  of  it  by  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  an 
amusing  chat  about  musicians,  and  we  very  much  regret  that  in 
reference  to  any  such  higher  standard  his  work  presents  a  rather 
meagre  aspect.  Even  as  biography,  the  essays  appear  to  us  singu¬ 
larly  unretlective  and  superficial.  How  much  the  wiser  any  student 
of  music  will  be  for  committing  to  memory  all  the  narratives  and 
descriptions  of  this  volume  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It.  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  which  is  fitted  to  impart 
a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  about  the  subject.  Any  one 
who  reads  it  will  be  able,  with  the  help  of  a  good  memory, 
to  talk  about  Bach,  Beethoven,  or  Schumann  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  appearance  of  ample  reading.  One  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Crowest’s  title  for  an  interesting  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
musical  temperament  and  of  its  relation  to  the  poetic.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  respecting  musicians,  there  is  ample 
room  for  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  tone-creation.  Mr. 
Crojvest  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  this  question.  Ilis  por¬ 
traits  seek  to  preserve  little  oddities  or  amiabilities  of  personal 
character;  they  never  attempt  to  give  us  the  inmost  emotional 
nature  of  what  he  calls  the  “  tone-poet.  ’  The  biographical  details 
on  which  he  dwells  most  fondly  may  be  brought  under  the  heads 
of  domestic  and  devotional  traits.  Bach  and  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn,  appear  to  interest  him  pye-eminently  as  tender  lovers 
and  as  pious  heads  of  households.  Thus,  for  example,  Mr. 
Crowest  cannot  help  inquiring,  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Die 
Entfiihrwng  by  Mozart : — 

Can  it  be  that  the  thoughts  of  his  fast  approaching  and  long  looked-for 
union  with  his  beloved  Constance  were  foremost  in  Lis  breast  when  he  penned 
the  joyous  music  ? 

In  a  like  strain  he  remarks,  apropos  of  Weber’s  joy  at  the  success 
of  the  Oberon : — 

Of  course  he  poured  all  this  out  before  his  beloved  wife.  “  My  dear 
Lina,”  he  says,  “  thanks  to  God,  and  to  Ilis  all-powerful  will,  I  obtained  this 
evening  the  greatest  success  in  my  life,”  &c.  &c. 

If  Mr.  Crowest  is  apt  to  be  commonplace  in  drawing  the  general 
character  of  his  musical  personages,  he  is  yet  more  unsatisfactory 
when  he  attempts  to  define  the  characteristics  of  each  composer's 
artistic  genius.  He  writes  very  prettily,  no  doubt,  about  the 
“heavenly”  melody  and  “ divine”  strains  of  his  favourite  authors, 
but  his  language  is  too  vague  and  unscientific  to  afford  a  student 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  particular  musician’s  style.  How  feeble, 
for  instance,  is  this  kind  of  characterization : — 

No  music  is  more  beautiful  than  Mozart’s,  and  but  little  so  tranquillizing 
as  the  tones  of  this  master  of  song.  It  rivets  the  untutored  ear  as  no  other 
does ;  it  softens,  exalts,  and  inspires  all  that  is  best  within  the  human  heart. 
It  makes  us  tender  and  loving  ;  and  besides,  with  its  gay  and  sportive 
melodics,  it  at  times  exhilarates  our  spirits  in  the  happiest  manner. 

Mr.  Crowest  begins  his  account  of  each  composer  in  this  high- 
flown  style  of  adulation,  and  we  will  not  disguise  our  admiration 
at  the  ingenuity  which  he  has  displayed  in  saying  something  new, 
yet  equally  exalting,  about  every  one  of  his  subjects. 

W e  miss,  too,  in  his  account  of  the  composers  selected  all  endeavour 
to  trace  out  accurately  their  mutual  relations,  and  to  show  the 
precise  historical  antecedents  of  the  successive  styles.  Thus  the 
reader  will  gather  from  the  volume  but  little  information  as  to 
the  chang  e  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  opera  effected  by  Gluck,  as 
to  the  vast  advance  made  by  Haydn  in  shaping  the  structure  of 
instrumental  music,  or  as  to  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by 
Mendelssohn  as  mediator  between  the  learned  style  of  Bach  and 
the  older  composers,  and  the  freer  imaginative  treatment  of  form 
introduced  by  the  Romanticists.  The  single  instance  in  which 
Mr.  Crowest  makes  an  appearance  of  indicating  the  historical 
position  of  a  composer  is  that  of  Schumann,  and  here  he  seems  to 
us  to  be  particularly  weak : — 

The  “  Music  of  the  Future”  [he  tells  us]  had  one  of  its  founders  and  first 
exponents  in  Schumann,  and  in  this  school  w.e  may  safely  class  most  that 
he  composed,  for  there  is  a  romanticism  about  it  which,  whatever  may 
be  said  or  written  to  the  contrary,  undeniably  heralds  a  new  era  in  art. 

Of  all  composers  [he  goes  on  to  tell  us]  he  certainly  is  the  most  advanced, 
the  most  difficult  to  understand,  the  most  daring  in  flight,  the  one  most 
clearly  betraying  the  mental  excitement  that  attended  upon  work,  and  which 
no  doubt  frequently  lifted  him  to  regions  where,  had  he  been  less  susceptible, 
he  could  never  have  soared  to  (sic). — P.  359. 

Mr.  Crowest  characterizes  Schumann’s  peculiarity  of  style  as 
consisting  in  “  little  inventions  and  deviations,”  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
phrases  it,  “  in  numerous  little  forms  and  effects.”  If  he  had 
taken  pains  to  point  out  wherein  precisely  Schumann’s  devia¬ 
tions  front  the  received  laws  of  structure  consist,  what  it  is  tech¬ 
nically  which  gives  such  a  glow  of  wild  fancy  to  his  “  tone-poems,” 
he  would  have  rendered  an  important  service  to  all  students  of 


music.  As  it  is,  the  reader  will  feel  that,  however  much  Mr. 
Crowest  may  appreciate  the  composer,  he  is  quite  unable  to  read 
the  secret  of  his  musical  power. 

Mr.  Crowest  gives  us  in  several  places  brief  analyses  of  parti¬ 
cular  works.  He  here  shows  himself  in  a  favourable  light  as 
a  writer  of  graceful  fancy  and  of  just  artistic  sensibility.  As  an 
example  of  his  skill  in  this  direction  we  would  quote  the  epitome 
of  the  contents  of  the  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell: — 

The  opening  andante  in  triple  time  for  the  five  violoncelli  and  double 
basses  at  once  carries  the  listener  away  to  the  regions  of  the  snowy  Alps, 
where  all  is  calm  and  peaceful.  We  perceive  that  Nature  is  awaking,  and 
we  seem  to  see  the  hazy  atmosphere  dealing  off  for  the  new-born  day.  In 
the  next  movement  this  solitude  is  all  dispelled.  The  ram-clrops  fall  thick 
and  heavy,  and  a  storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  bursts  upon  us.  But 
its  fury  is  soon  spent.  The  clouds  clear  away,  and  all  is  bright  again.  The 
shepherds  are  astir,  and  from  the  mountain  sides  come  the  peculiar  notes  of 
the  Ranz  des  Vaclies  from  their  pipes.  Suddenly  all  is  changed.  Trumpets 
sound  a  call  to  arms.  Troops  are  mustering,  and  the  music  cleverly  marks 
their  quick  step  as  the  soldiers  and  shepherd  patriots  march  off  to  protect 
their  country.  A  brilliant  use  of  the  violins  and  other  instruments  depicts 
the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  victors  upon  their  return,  and  their  joyous 
shouts  effectively  close  this  grand  tone-picture. 

Another  good  analysis  may  be  found  in  the  account  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  “Rhenish  Symphony  ”  (pp.  368-9).  Yet  elsewhere  the  writer 
is  far  from  happy  in  this  kind  of  work.  Thus  he  dwells  to  a 
quite  unnecessary  length  on  the  details  of  such  well-known  works 
as  Haydn’s  Creation.  So,  too,  he  becomes  vague  and  rhapsodical 
as  when  he  describes  Mendelssohn’s  “  I  Waited  for  the  Lord  ”  by 
saying 

For  beaut}-,  expression,  and  sublimity  of  conception,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  excel  it.  The  composer  must  truly  have  soared  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  musical  art  when  he  penned  tiffs  divine  melody. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  Mr.  Crowest’s  mode  of  thought  and 
style  of  expression  which  invite  attention.  The  excess  of  the 

emotional  over  the  logical  in  his  work  has  been  already  hinted 

at.  We  notice  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  a  composer’s  claims  to  admiration  leads  to  slight  in¬ 
accuracy  of  statement.  It  is  scarcely  correct,  for  example,  to 
affirm  that  “  it  was  Rossini  who  made  the  orchestra  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day  ”  (p.  285).  The  development  of  the  capacities  of 
the  orchestra  has  been  a  very  slow  process,  to  -which  many  com¬ 
posers,  including  several  since  Rossini,  have  contributed.  At 
other  places  the  author  strikes  us  as  being  rather  weak  in  drawing 
inferences.  Thus  he  says  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  Beet¬ 
hoven  only  wrote  one  opera  (p.  179),  yet  he  has  himself  just 

before  suggested  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  fact  that  Fidelio 
had  such  an  indifferent  reception.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  an  odd 
reply  to  the  objection  against  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesung  that  it  lacks 
the  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph,  to  say,  “  But  surely  the 
composer  knew  the  colouring  and  treatment  such  a  work  needed.” 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  either  to  have  disputed 
the  fact — that  is,  the  absence  of  this  sentiment — or  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  reason,  beyond  the  composer’s  inscrutable  selection,  for 
adopting  a  less  jubilant  tone.  It  is  a  similar  looseness  of  thought 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  idea  of  the  “  merits  ”  of 
Handel’s  Rinaldo  and  Anaida  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
the  music  publisher  “  made  something  like  a  thousand  pounds 
by  it.”  Once  more  the  author  occasionally  falls  into  techni¬ 
cal  inexactnesses,  as  when  he  contrasts  singing  and  recitative 
(p.  285),  and  speaks  of  “  the  major  tonic  of  the  key”  (p.  129). 
We  meet  further  with  verbal  inaccuracies.  It  is  odd  that  a  writer 
who  persistently  gives  the  umlaut  to  the  name  Gluck  (Gluck) 
should  deprive  the  name  Biilow  of  this  necessary  adjunct  (p.  187). 
Among  other  verbal  slips  we  find  “Fetis”  (p.  281),  “Passion- 
musik  ”  (p.  25),  “  La  Caduta  del  Giganti  ”  (p.  84),  “  tempi  ”  as  a 
norm  singular  (p.  361).  More  striking  still  are  the  inelegancies 
and  even  inaccuracies  of  composition  which  appear  to  result  from  a 
too  eager  attempt  to  be  rhetorical.  A  singularly  fine  example  of 
these  high-flown  solecisms  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  paragraph  in 
p.  338,  which  is  highly  entertaining,  though  too  long  to  be  quoted. 
It  is  a  grotesque  mode  of  classification  to  speak  of  “  the  learning, 
the  vast  imagination,  and  characteristics ”  of  “a  mighty  genius ” 
(p.  341).  By  “novelty  giving  place  to  beauty”  (p.  357),  Mr. 
Crowest  probably  means  the  converse.  Finally,  he  may  be 
reminded  that  it  is  scarcely  English  to  speak  of  a  person  being- 
made  “  so  excited  and  worse  ”  (p.  372).  In  conclusion  it  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Crowest’s  volume,  while  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  a 
work  of  scientific  instruction  fitted  to  prepare  students  for  ex¬ 
aminations,  is  a  pleasantly-written,  though  a  somewhat  gossipy, 
book,  and  may  be  recommended  as  perfectly  unfatiguing  to  all  who 
desire  in  their  purity  the  lightest  ingredients  of  musical 
biography. 


A  STORY  OF  THREE  SISTERS.* 

TT  is  a  waste  of  power  to  break  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel,  and  it  is 
J-  unphilosophic  to  condemn  graceful  weakness  because  it  is  not 
heroic  strength.  We  must  accept  things  to  a  certain  extent  on 
their  own  ground ;  and  though  work  must  be  judged  of  from  the 
outside,  and  praised  or  censiued  for  what  it  is  in  itself  rather  than 
for  what  it  represents  of  individual  conscientiousness,  still  moderate 
powers  honestly  used  have  a  certain  claim  on  our  respect ;  and  all 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  workers  is  that  they  shall  do  the 
best  they  can,  and  not  spare  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

*  A  Story  of  Three  Sisters.  By  Cecil  Maxwell.  2  vols.  London  : 
Smith.  Elder.  &  Co.  1874. 
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A  Story  of  Three  Sisters  is  a  book  of  this  well-intentioned  but 
imperfect  kind.  It  is  not  a  work  of  genius,  not  a  work  of  power 
in  any  way  ;  but  it  is  gracefully  and  conscientiously  done,  and  if 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  rouse  our  enthusiasm,  there  is  nothing  to 
excite  our  scorn.  It  is  a  simple  story  prettily  told  ;  and  though  it 
would  have  borne  with  advantage  more  elaboration,  yet,  as  the 
plot  is  rather  thin,  we  are  grateful  for  being  spared  the  padding 
with  which  older  hands  at  the  craft  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
weighted  and  lengthened  it.  The  characters  are  kept  individual 
and  distinct ;  the  more  prominent  are  like  life ;  and  they  do  not 
do  anything  shameless  or  unnatural ;  the  story  is  free  both  from 
vulgarity  and  vice  ;  and  there  is  a  quaint  flavour  of  poetry  and  pr;c- 
Raftaellitism  about  the  scenes  and  descriptions  by  which  they  gain 
a  certain  tenderness  and  originality,  not  without  its  value. 

The  novel  opens  with  an  account  of  the  family  of  the  Burnets 
of  Rose  Hall,  in  what  must  have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  tracing  out  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  father  and  three  aunts  of  the  subsequent  “  three  sisters  ”  who 
give  the  book  its  title  ;  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the 
mother  of  the  former  and  grandmother  of  the  latter  than  for 
any  other  cause.  For,  though  this  old  lady  does  not  do  anything 
very  important,  anything  startling  or  theatrical,  she  is  the  moulding 
influence  of  the  story ;  and,  in  making  this  distinction  between  in¬ 
fluence  and  importance,  the  author  has  shown  a  nice  feeling  for 
one  of  the  finer  subtleties  of  her  (?)  art,  and  a  truer  insight  into 
human  history  than  have  writers  who  throw  all  their  strength  into 
dramatic  surprises.  The  character  of  this  grandmother  is  well 
portrayed.  She  is  a  shrewd,  hard,  unsympathetic  woman,  cold  to 
her  husband,  devoted  to  her  children,  and  specially  devoted  to  her 
eldest  son  Richard.  She  is  of  slightly  better  birth  than  her 
yeoman  husband,  whom  she  rules  in  consequence,  while  never 
appearing  to  thwart  him.  She  arranges  her  sons’  lives,  and 
dominates  them  as  much  as  she  loves  them.  When  her  fa¬ 
vourite  Richard  marries  a  girl  of  his  own  choosing,  she 
quietly,  and  perhaps  unintentionally,  sows  the  fatal  seeds  of 
coldness  and  distrust  between  them ;  and  though  she  repents 
when  Mary  dies,  yet  she  is  glad  to  be  once  more  the  presid¬ 
ing  genius  of  the  old  place,  and  the  unquestioned  mistress  of  the 
children  and  their  father.  She  is  a  stern  task-mistress  to  the  little 
people,  and  thinks  it  her  duty  to  repress,  so  far  as  she  can, 
all  signs  of  genius,  independence,  or  individuality  in  them  ;  but 
if  she  makes  the  path  of  virtue  narrow  and  thorny,  she  does  what 
she  feels  to  be  best,  and  youth  has  compensations  even  under  the 
hard  hand  of  crabbed  age. 

The  three  sisters  are  pretty,  well-designed  characters.  Anne 
the  eldest  is  staid,  quiet,  sensible,  maternal ;  neither  selfish  nor 
deceitful,  but  with  the  natural  tact  and  policy  belonging  to  good 
temper  and  the  love  of  peace.  Pamela,  the  second,  is  the  genius, 
consequently  the  rebel  and  the  “  pickle  ”  of  the  triad.  Her  bent  is  for 
acting,  and  though  she  never  accomplishes  more  in  that  way  than 
a  little  surreptitious  dressing-up  in  a  lumber  room,  she  is  always 
the  born  artist  chafing  at  the  dull  monotony  of  the  home  life,  and 
indemnifying  herself  by  dreams  for  the  hardness  of  the  actuality. 
Emilia,  the  youngest,  is  the  selfish,  indolent,  petted  little  beauty, 
who  gets  more  caresses  and  indulgences  than  either  of  the  two 
others  simply  because  she  has  round  shoulders  and  a  cherub’s 
face,  and  is  too  cowardly,  as  well  as  too  self-indulgent,  to  get  her¬ 
self  into  trouble  by  dangerous  activities  of  any  kind.  Naturally  the 
difficulties  of  life  beset  Pamela  more  than  her  sisters.  It  would 
have  been  incongruous  to  have  mated  sweet-natured,  home-keeping, 
matronly  Anne  with  tragedy ;  and  Emilia  had  not  enough  depth 
to  be  enriched  even  by  suffering.  On  Pamela,  therefore,  with  her 
repressed  genius,  her  strong  nature,  her  capacity  for  loving  and 
for  sorrow,  the  burden  was  fated  to  fall ;  and  the  story  is,  in  fact,  the 
narrative  of  her  unhappy  love,  and  of  how  well-meaning  treachery 
and  the  short-sighted  coldness  of  worldly  wisdom  wrought  together 
for  her  destruction,  and  accomplished  that  for  which  they  wrought. 
Though  of  course  great  part  of  the  subsequent  sorrow  hinges  on 
misunderstanding,  and  the  crafty  severance  of  the  lovers  by  lies 
and  misrepresentations,  yet,  as  the  circumstances  by  which  this 
severance  is  brought  about  are  so  very  much  more  natural  and  less 
strained  than  usual,  we  are  spared  all  that  feeling  of  irritation  at 
folly,  credulity,  and  want  of  straightforwardness  which  generally 
mare  the  effect  of  a  story  based  on  this  kind  of  plot.  Given  the 
same  conditions  as  we  have  in  the  Three  Sisters,  and  we  do  not 
see  how  either  Pamela  could  have  righted  herself  or  Harold 
Turrell  could  have  insisted  on  a  fuller  explanation.  How 
much  soever  a  young  man  may  be  in  love,  he  cannot  force  his 

wav  into  the  'girl’s  house  if  persistently  denied ;  and  when 

lie  hears  that  she  is  engaged  to  another  man,  and  facts 
seem  to  give  the  colour  of  truth  to  what  he  hears,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  if  he  yields  all  hope  in  despair,  and  accepts  the  old 

saying  as  his  guide,  Souvent  femme  varie.  But  we  do  not 

like  Harold's  marriage  with  Julia  Cartwright ;  we  think  it  weak, 
and  wanting  iu  the  truest  sense  of  honour.  His  manners,  too, 
after  he  is  married  are  abominable.  We  aclmowledge  their  life¬ 
likeness  according  to  certain  models  ;  but  that  does  not  make  them 
pleasant,  nor  dispose  us  to  love  the  man  who  could  be  such  an 
unmitigated  boor  to  such  a  sweet  and  patient  wife.  Harold  is 
meant  to  be  a  good  fellow  who  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  acts 
from  intention,  not  weakness ;  but  a  really  fine-natured  man  would 
not  have  revenged  his  own  unhappiness  on  an  unoffending  woman 
whose  sole  sin  was  that  she  loved  him  and  was  his  wife,  while  he 
loved  some  one  else ;  and  we  would  rather  the  author  had  drawn 
her  hero  as  a  gentleman  to  the  end,  and  with  the  gentlemans 
sense  of  justice  and  of  what  was  due  to  others. 


The  worst  character  in  the  book — worst  in  the  sense  of  art,  not 
morality — is  Mrs.  Campeny.  She  is  a  nuisance  and  an  excrescence, 
and  the  story  would  have  gone  on  quite  as  well  without  her.  She 
walks  and  talks  and  is  assumed  to  have  some  influence  on  the 
progress  of  events,  but  she  has  none  in  reality,  and  her  existence 
in  the  pages  is  a  bit  of  verbal  sham.  Mr.  Ol>icke,  too,  though  he 
does  an  actual  deed,  and  so  far  makes  his  mark,  does  not  strike  us 
as  a  particularly  well-drawn  character.  He  wants  centrality  of 
idea  and  firmer  drawing ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  man  has 
a  hobby  or  a  speciality,  unless  it  becomes  a  vivid  picture  and  a  living 
fact  to  the  reader’s  mind.  Nor  has  his  legacy  to  Pamela  sufficient 
play  in  the  narrative.  Beyond  making  her  own  people  more  re¬ 
spectful  to  her,  it  does  nothing  of  importance ;  and  yet  it  might 
have  been  made  the  peg  on  which  a  great  many  pleasant  things 
could  have  been  hung.  Beside  these  two  characters,  which  seem 
to  us  weak  places  in  the  book,  there  is  a  certain  want  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  work  which  is  feeble  art.  It  is  what  painters  call 
spotty ;  that  is,  full  of  isolated  scenes  which  do  not  necessarily 
bring  out  or  hang  on  to  the  story.  They  are  nicely  done  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  want  coherence  and  pulling  together;  and  the 
result  is  a  certain  scattered  and  diluted  kind  of  interest  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  novel  as  a  whole.  We  aclmowledge  this  concentration 
of  interest,  this  orderly  and  well-reasoned  evolution,  to  be  the  most 
difficult,  as  it  is  the  most  perfect,  method  of  telling  a  story ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  a  thing  is  no  excuse  for  failure  of  accomplishment,  for 
there  are  heights  to  be  reached  by  diligence  and  perseverance  which 
in  the  beginning  of  things  look  entirely  inaccessible. 

There  is  a  very  sweet  and  tender  charm  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Three  Sisters.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  either 
is  original,  for  we  detect  the  echo  of  more  than  one  living  poet,  and 
the  shadow  of  more  than  one  living  artist.  Not  the  less  the 
result  is  pleasant,  and  the  little  pictures  wrought  into  the  body 
of  the  tale  are  fresh  and  pretty.  Here  is  one  of  a  daybreak — 
the  daybreak  of  Anne’s  wedding — which  seems  to  us  especially 
pretty : — 

Indeed,  a  wonderful  change  was  taking  place  while  they  spoke.  First  a 
soft,  white  light  suffused  the  grey  mass  out  to  eastward,  the  clouds  began  to 
move  as  if  some  new  life  had  entered  into  them,  wave  over  wave  went  curl¬ 
ing  and  surging  about,  the  brightness  deepened  and  grew  to  one  spot. 
Then  a  sharp  ray  cut  through  the  mists,  the  rain  fell  faster  and  faster  in  a 
glittering  shower,  but  it  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light.  Presently  there  was 
nothing  of  it  left  but  an  occasional  shower  of  diamonds  from  the  wet  trees, 
the  sun  streamed  on,  the  clouds  were  rolling  away  from  the  sweet,  tender 
blue  spaces  ;  the  song  of  a  thrush  came  pouring  out  from  who  can  say 
where,  for  the  whole  air  was  full  of  melody  and  delicious  scents  and  morning 
freshness. 

And  though  we  do  not  endorse  the  expression  of  “grey  light  ” 
from  a  pair  of  eyes,  we  extract  this  also  as  a  sympathetic  little 
passage  which  has  a  flavour  of  poetry  in  the  concluding  sentence 
that  would  not  disgrace  a  stanza  in  the  Earthly  Paradise : — 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  found  himself  doing  real  battle  with  his  own 
will,  and  he  sometimes  even  wondered  himself  at  the  restraint  which  he  kept 
over  the  strongest  of  his  passions.  He  did  not  know  that  Pamela  helped 
him.  Her  keenly  sensitive  nature  could  not  fail  to  give  back  some  echo  of 
the  struggle  which  filled  his  heart ;  but  she  was  a  brave  girl,  and  it  was 
well  for  him  that  her  nature  was  brave  enough  and  strong  enough  to  keep 
some  hold  over  the  fiery  passions  she  had  roused.  The  clear,  grey  light  from 
her  eyes,  the  movement  of  her  long  hands,  the  tender  gravity  which  now  so 
often  shaded  her  face,  subdued  and  enchained  him.  He  became  humble 
and  gentle  in  her  presence,  and  scarcely  knew  his  own  voice  when  he 
spoke  to  her — it  had  grown  so  soft  and  changed.  And  yet  every  day 
the  fruit  grew  riper  on  the  wall,  the  wheat  became  ruddy  in  the  sun, 
and  the  day  of  their  parting  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

“  The  flowery  pear-trees  rose  up  like  white  spires,  touched  on  their 
tops  with  the  faintest  rosy  glow  from  the  sunset.  The  trees  were 
thinly  clad  as  yet  with  young  half-folded  leaves  that  let  through 
the  mellow  light  from  above.  Only  the  lilacs  were  thick  and  clus¬ 
tering  with  their  great  heavy  heads  of  pale  blossom.”  These  are 
little  touches  which  betoken  a  loving  appreciation  of  nature,  if  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  workmanship  might  be  better.  Still,  taking 
the  book  as  we  do  as  a  maiden  effort,  we  hold  it  to  be  creditable 
to  its  author  and  better  than  most  maiden  efforts.  By  time  and 
experience  Cecil  Maxwell  will  probably  learn  to  work  more  ar¬ 
tistically.  Meanwhile,  we  are  grateful  for  what  we  have  got,  and 
glad  to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  novelist  who,  if  not  promising 
supreme  genius,  bids  fair  to  be  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  worker. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  “  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ”*  is  another  of 
those  valuable  and  interesting  Blue-books  which  form  so 
peculiar  a  feature  in  American  literature,  and  to  which  we  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  in 
the  State  Libraries,  and  iu  that  of  Congress,  rather  than  in  those  of 
private  persons  or  voluntary  institutions,  that  the  largest  collection 
of  valuable  scientific  works  respecting  the  geology  and  physical 
o-eoo-raphy,  the  climate  and  meteorology,  the  agriculture  and 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found.  It  is  to 
public  officers  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  such  investigations 
on  the  part  of  the  central  and  local  Governments,  rather  than,  as  in 
Europe,  to  professors  or  scientific  volunteers,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  very  large  store  of  information  respecting  the  natural 
history  of  North  America  which  has  been  accumulated  during  the 

*  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio.  Vol.  1.  Geology  and 
Paleontology.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  ot  Ohio. 

|  Columbus :  Kevins  &  Myers.  '  London :  Trilbner  &  Co.  1873. 
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last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  whose  amount  and  fulness  only 
those  who  have  had  to  study  it  can  fully  appreciate.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  and  thoroughness  of  inquiry  extended  over  so  vast 
a  region  would  exceed  the  power  of  individual  workers,  nor 
could  publishers  be  found  for  works  so  elaborate,  and  so  little 
likelv  to  command  a  remunerative  circulation.  The  State  of 
Ohio  has  been  liberal  in  the  supply  of  means  for  a  searching 
survey  of  its  surface  and  its  geological  strata ;  and  the  result  is 
contained  in  two  ponderous  volumes,  of  which  the  greater 
part  has  interest  only  for  specialists,  and  belongs  rather  to 
the  class  of  memoires  pour  servir — printed  material — than 
to  that  of  readable  books;  while  a  few  pages  on  the  cli¬ 
mate,  geography,  and  physical  conformation  of  the  country 
would,  if  published  in  a  more  accessible  form,  be  of  very  general 
interest.  Ohio,  rather  than  Pennsylvania,  is  bv  virtue  of  its 
position,  politically  and  geographically,  the  true  keystone  of  the 
Union.  It  tills  in  the  whole  space  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
between  the  Northern  border  and  the  thoroughly  Southern  State 
of  Kentucky.  It  links  not  only  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  to 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia — the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies — but  also  the  area  of  the 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  great  westward-flowing 
rivers  which  drain  the  vast  inland  area  of  the  South-West,  being 
bounded  by  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  and  by  the  river  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  on  the  south.  Originally  covered  in  great  part 
by  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  includes  a  portion  of 
the  outlying  fragments  of  the  vast  Western  prairie,  and  thus 
again  connects  two  strikingly  distinct  natural  regions.  All  these 
circumstances  affect  not  only  the  material  wealth  and  political  im¬ 
portance  of  the  State,  but  also  its  physical  character.  The  vast  body 
of  inland  water  to  the  North  tempers  the  climate,  and  deprives  the 
north-west  wind  of  winter  of  much  of  its  severity,  insomuch  that 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  is  more  genial  than 
that  of  lands  lying  lower  and  further  to  the  South.  Between  the  two 
shores  of  a  piece  of  water  comparatively  so  small  as  Lake  Michigan 
the  average  summer  aud  winter  temperatures  differ  considerably, 
and  the  geniality  of  the  climate  of  Ohio  as  compared  with  that  of 
Canada  is  mainly  due  to  the  interposition  of  the  great  reservoirs  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley  between  the  former  and  the  winds  which, 
sweeping  over  a  vast  area  of  Polar  snows,  render  the  winter  of  the 
latter  so  intolerably  severe.  The  temperature  was  doubtless  more 
even  in  the  days  when  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  State  was 
covered  with  timber.  But  the  geologists  of  Ohio  do  not  believe 
that  the  annual  rainfall  has  been  impaired  in  quantity  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  forests.  Arguing  upon  a  large  collection  of 
meteorological  statistics  and  physical  observations,  their  view  is 
that  the  rainfall,  on  an  average  of  years,  is  unchanged,  but  that  the 
wasteful  and  reckless  clearing  has  injured  the  country  in  a  not  less 
perceptible  manner  by  converting  into  a  series  of  extremes  what 
was  once  a  tolerably  even  supply  of  moisture.  The  forests  re¬ 
tained  the  water,  and  allowed  it  gradually  to  find  its  way  by  the 
streams  to  the  great  arteries  of  the  river-system  of  the  "West. 
Now,  the  rain  falls  heavily  at  certain  times,  and  finds  its  way  at 
once  to  the  streams,  swells  them  from  ten  to  forty  feet  higher  than 
their  usual  level,  and  then  in  a  few  days  disappears,  leaving  the 
country  to  suffer  from  drought  during  a  considerable  period,  after 
being  injured  by  floods  during  a  brief  but  often  disastrous  interval. 
Moreover,  the  rainfall  itself  is  very  irregular.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  tends  to  the  same  result,  when  it  is  once  left  bare  of 
trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  the  Drift  or 
diluvium  which  for  the  most  part  buries  completely,  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  depth,  the  latest  rocky  strata  ;  and  the  uppermost  element 
of  the  Drift  is  usually  a  thin  impervious  sheet  of  clay.  In  the 
prairies  a  different  kind  of  soil  is  said  to  produce  much  the  same 
effect,  and  to  account  for  the  absence  of  trees.  The  soil  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  aud  very  close,  not  easily  penetrated  by  water,  and 
having  no  subsoil  capable  of  creating  any  considerable  reservoirs. 
The  grass  contrives  to  live  upon  the  surface  water  supplied  by  in¬ 
termittent  rains  and  dews ;  the  roots  of  trees,  penetrating  deeper, 
are  unable  to  find  any  adequate  subterranean  supply.  It  is  true 
that  trees  have  been  planted  on  prairie  land,  and  have  thriven. 
But  this  has  only  been  done  very  lately,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  can  endure  the  drought  of  such  unfavourable  seasons 
as  occur  at  intervals  comparatively  short  in  the  life  of  a  tree. 
Trees  once  killed  do  not  recover ;  grass,  burnt  up  year  after  year, 
yearly  revives  with  the  return  of  the  rains.  To  this,  rather  than 
to  any  difference  of  situation  or  origin,  the  distinction  between 
prairie  land  and  forest  land  is  ascribed;  and  there  is  this  fact  in 
favour  of  the  theory  which  imputes  to  the  want  of  water  in  the 
subsoil  the  absence  of  trees — that  on  the  most  naked  prairie  land, 
wherever  there  flows  a  stream,  or  wherever  a  hollow  below  the  gene¬ 
ral  level  of  the  plain  allows  water  to  accumulate,  you  find  a  belt 
of  timber.  This  now  and  then  produces  a  curious  effect  in  the 
rapid  survey  taken  by  the  railway  traveller ;  the  narrow  belts  and 
small  clumps  of  trees  in  the  distance  appear  to  rise  not  from  the 
general  level  of  the  plain,  but  from  below  it,  and  often  seem  in 
this  way  to  narrow  the  horizon  in  a  strange  and  perplexing  manner ; 
giving  the  idea  that  they  are  on  its  verge,  when,  in  fact,  the  river 
from  whose  bed  they  spring  may  be  within  a  couple  of  miles.  But 
whether  the  theory  be  correct  or  not  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
inquire ;  we  need  only  direct  attention  to  an  important  and  acces¬ 
sible  source  of  information  and  suggestion. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  Pennsylvania  * — whose  Iteport  of  1874 

*  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labour  and  Agriculture  lor  the  years  1872-3.  Harrisburg : 
B.  Singevly.  London:  Trubncr  &  Co.  1874.  ’  . 


reaches  us  inconveniently  late— gives  few  figures  that  are  of  much 
interest  respecting  the  condition  of  labour  in  that  State,  and 
scatters  the  information  concerning  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
through  a  variety  of  tables  in  a  way  which  ensures  its  work 
against  any  danger  of  attentive  reading.  For  want  of  a  simple 
digest  of  the  really  interesting  facts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  it  is  little  better  than  useless  except  to  those  who  may  be  in 
search  of  a  special  figure,  and  know  where  to  seek  it.  But  an  in¬ 
cidental  interest  attaches  to  one  document  in  the  volume ;  a  letter 
in  which  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  without  anything  like  the  care 
or  thought  bestowed  on  the  subject  in  the  work  we  have  just 
noticed,  confirms  its  remarks  on  the  mischievous  influence  of  clear¬ 
ing,  not  in  altering  the  rainfall,  but  in  preventing  its  gradual 
distribution  and  temporary  storage,  and  condemning  the  land  to  an 
alternation  of  floods  and  droughts. 

Dr.  Hunt’s  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays  *  by  no  means  be¬ 
long  to  the  more  readable,  if  less  valuable,  class  of  scientific  works 
denominated  “popular.”  Many  geological  works  of  the  highest 
reputation  are  very  fairly  intelligible  and  deeply  interesting  to  any 
reader  of  average  ability  and  cultivation.  But  Dr.  Hunt's  geology 
is  almost  as  technical  and  difficult  as  his  chemistry,  and  any 
scientific  appreciation  or  practical  criticism  of  his  arguments  must 
be  left  to  specialists.  A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  mountains  in  general,  and 
of  certain  important  mountain-chains  in  particular ;  the  author 
holding  that  these  have  not  been  upheaved  in  their  present  form 
j  by  volcanic  or  other  similar  agencies,  but  are  due  to  corrugations 
caused  by  the  manner  of  contraction  of  the  earth’s  crust  in  the 
course  of  solidification,  and  that  their  original  form  was  that  of 
plateaux,  from  which  they  have  been  reduced  to  their  actual  shape, 
in  course  of  ages,  by  processes  of  denudation.  He  contradicts 
therefore  those  geologists  who  affirm  that  certain  mountains  are 
older  than  others,  and  must  have  been  thrown  up  at  widely  different 
1  geological  dates.  Other  papers  deal  with  what  _  may  be  called 
mineralogical  or  geological  chemistry — the  composition  of  rocks,  the 
chemical  character  of  mineral  waters,  and  so  forth.  The  author  also 
argues  with  considerable  earnestness,  on  chemical  aud  geological 
grounds,  against  the  popular  ideas  on  the  subject  of  volcanoes,  insist - 
iug,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  that  their  heat  and  their  eruptions 
are  due,  not  to  a  permanently  liquefied  nucleus  or  stratum  of  molten 
rock  under  the  stratified  crust  of  the  earth,  but  to  chemical  action 
in  that  crust  itself.  The  work  is  pretty  sure  to  receive  attention 
from  those  who  are  competent  to  deal  with  its  arguments,  and  to 
appreciate  its  theories  at  their  true  value.  It  concerns  them  rather 
than  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  Nordhoff's  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America  t  is  a  lively  and  readable  work,  with  a  good  deal 
of  practical  information  interspersed  among  more  general  and  amus¬ 
ing  matter.  The  prosperity  and  comfort,  the  limited  wants,  and 
the  easy  conditions  of  life  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  have  made  a 
marked  impression  upon  him ;  and  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
explain  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  these,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
disturbance  of  the  natural  course  of  things  by  war,  by  wasting 
vice,  or  widespread  disease,  the  native  population  has  been  dwindling 
so  rapidly  as  to  diminish  by  one-half  in  forty  years.  His  bias 
in  favour  of  the  missionaries  forbids  his  bringing  out  into  clear  relief 
the  significant  conjunction  of  this  unaccountable  waning  of  vitality 
with  their  ascendency,  and  with  the  intrusion  of  an  intolerant  and 
meddlesome  over-civilization  into  every  department  of  life.  He  does 
not  dwell  as  he  might  have  done  on  the  interference  of  these  zealous 
and  well-meaning  strangers  with  the  social  and  domestic  habits  as 
well  as  the  government  of  the  islanders,  and  their  determination 
to  force  the  forms  of  Europeas  well  as  the  principles  of  Christianity 
upon  a  Polynesian  race  in  a  tropical  climate.  He  does  suggest, 
however,  that  European  clothes  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  evil.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  ;  the  people 
have  perished  so  fast  that  a  century  would  suffice  for  their  entire 
extirpation.  Mr.  Nordhoff's  descriptions  of  Polynesian  scenery, 
life,  and  manners  are  vivid,  unaffected,  and  entertaining.  On 
Northern  California  also  he  has  much  to  say  ;  and  he  adds  another 
testimony  to  that  of  the  innumerable  witnesses  who  assert  that 
California  can  produce  almost  anything — silk,  wheat,  wine,  fruits 
of  all  sorts,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,'  cotton — that  she  never  wants 
anything  but  water,  and  could  secure  a  supply  of  that  w  ith  compara¬ 
tive  ease ;  and  that  it  is  easy  for  a  farmer  who  understands  his 
business  to  secure  in  a  very  few  years  an  ample  fortune  from  a  very 
moderate  outlay  and  a  very  limited  amount  of  suitable  land.  In 
short,  California  is  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  which  even  the  hand  of 
man- — and  American  man — has  as  yet  failed  to  spoil.  W  e  should 
almost  like,  by  wav  of  variety,  to  see  something  written  on  the 
other  side.  As  yet  the  chorus  of  praise  is  absolutely  unanimous,  and 
we  can  hardly  understand  why  any  one  who  can  find  the  means  of 
transport  to  California  is  content  to  remain  on  the  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  . 

Mr.  Francis  Walker,  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  volume  J  of  modest  size  and  unpretending  style,  which 
really  helps  to  throw' a  little  light  on  the  vexed  question  ol  which 
it  treats.  He  brings  out  prominently  one  distinction  which 

*  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays.  By  Thomas  Sterr}  Hunt,  F.R.S.L. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  be  Co.  1875* 

f  Northern  California ,  Oregon ,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  Charles 
Nordholf,  Author  of  “  California,  lor  Health,  Pleasure,  an d  Residence,  &c. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London:  irlibncr  &  Co.  1874. 

t  The  Indian  Question.  Bv  hrancis  A.  ^  alkcr,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Trubncr  N  Co. 
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is  too  generally  overlooked  by  those  who  write  upon  the  subject 
either  from  the  sentimental  or  the  American  point  of  view — 
the  party  of  admiration  and  that  of  extermination — namely, 
that  the  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  actually 
or  probably  hostile  and  the  peaceable,  the  warlike  and 
the  unwarlike — or,  as  Australians  would  say,  the  wild  and 
tame  tribes.  The  former  have  committed  atrocities  almost  as 
cruel  as  those  they  have  suffered ;  the  latter  have  been  victims, 
but  seldom  or  never  criminals.  The  latter  might  live  peaceably 
enough  among  white  men,  as  labourers  and  servants,  if  the  brutal 
rowdyism  of  the  lowest  class  of  Americans  and  Irish  would  allow 
the  existence  of  any  real  or  imaginary  competitors  whom  they  can 
extirpate,  or  if  the  Government  would  compel  the  rowdies  to 
respect  the  laws.  But  the  energies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  too  completely  absorbed  in  bullying  the  Southern  people,  and 
enforcing  on  them  submission  to  negro  domination,  to  have  time 
or  strength  to  spare  for  the  protection  of  law-abiding  Chinese 
or  laborious  redskins.  Only  in  the  Indian  Territory  can  the 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  other  peaceable  tribes,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  whites,  live  by  their  own  industry,  and  attain  a  civilization 
at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  classes  who  chiefly  insist  on  their 
incurable  incapacity  for  “  progress.”  In  California,  a  race 
of  diligent  and  patient  labourers  were  brutally  driven  from  their 
country  and  hunted  to  the  nearest  “  reservation  ”  by  a  mob  of 
rowdies  of  the  same  class  who  now  insult,  maltreat,  and  abuse 
the  Chinese  for  “  taking-  the  bread  out  of  white  men's  mouths”  in 
a  country  where,  as  Mr.  Nordhoff  remarks,  six  times  the  present 
population  is  actually  needed  to  develop  its  resources,  and  thrice 
that  number  again  could  live  in  plenty  and  without  crowding  each 
other.  The  ferocity  of  the  warlike  Indians  exasperates  the 
passions  of  the  frontier  whites,  who  live  in  perpetual  peril,  and,  as 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  popular  idea,  draws  no 
distinction  between  the  two  classes,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  sound  method  of  dealing  with  either. 
At  present  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the 
peaceful  Indians  to  live,  if  only  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  in  the  midst  of  civilization  ;  while  the  aim  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  bribe  the  warlike  savages  into  peace  and  quiet.  Mr. 
Walker  points  out  very  clearly  the  grounds  of  this  policy ;  and  any 
one  who  looks  at  the  map  and  realizes  the  distances,  can  see  that 
the  first  effect  of  a  general  Indian  war  would  be  the  extermination  of 
thousands  of  white  families,  before  the  army  could  be  brought  to 
their  defence ;  while,  considering  the  events  of  the  Modoc  war — 
when  the  United  States  were  actually  at  war  with  fifty  Indians — 
it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  army  could  restore  peace 
until  after  years  of  havoc,  or  even  then,  save  by  extermination. 
Without  approving  all  Mr.  Walker’s  views,  we  may  confidently 
say  that  no  Englishman  can  fully  appreciate  the  conditions  and 
difficulties  of  the  Indian  problem  till  he  has  given  this  work  an 
attentive  study.  Its  temper  is  moderate,  and  the  collection  of  facts 
and  figures  it  contains  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  significant. 

Grand  Transformation  Scenes  *,  the  work  of  the  author  of  some 
able  papers  which  appeared  in  Fraser’s  Magazine  during,  or  shortly 
before,  the  Secession  struggle,  under  the  signature  of  “  A  White  Re¬ 
publican,”  though  decidedly  inferior  to  those  essays  in  gravity, 
purpose,  and  power,  are  not  without  a  certain  liveliness  of  style 
and  refreshing  subacidity  of  temper  which  make  them  readable 
enough  if  taken  as  they  were  originally  published — one  or  two  at  a 
time.  They  describe  the  changes  of  political  and  personal  fortunes, 
of  scenery  and  cities,  of  law  and  manners,  which  the  author  has 
witnessed,  chiefly  in  his  own  country,  but  also,  now  and  then,  in 
Europe.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  republish  fugitive  pieces 
of  this  kind  long  after  any  special  interest  given  to  them  by  the 
incidents  of  the  hour  has  evaporated,  is  a  question  for  author  and 
publisher.  It  is  only  those  who  have  plenty  of  leisure  and  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  more  solid  litciary  food  who  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
read  them.  At  any  rate  they  are  as  good  as  ordinary  novels,  and 
have  the  merit  of  being  infinitely  shorter. 

Professor  Whitney’s  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies  t  is  another 
volume  of  reprints,  of  very  different  substance  and  flavour.  The 
most  interesting  papers  in  this  volume  are  an  essay  on  the  English 
rifle  in  India,  written  during  the  Mutiny,  in  a  tone  of  justice  and 
even  generosity  which  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  temper  shown  by 
too  many  of  the  Professor's  New  England  brethren ;  one  on  Mr.  Cox!s 
Aryan  Mythology,  in  which  the  critic  displays  the  usual  inability 
of  his  school  to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  “  solar  ”  theory — i.e..  not 
that  every  hero  who  recovers  a  lost  heroine  is  meant  for  the  sun, 
but  that  the  original  idea  of  the  traditional  stories  of  this  kind 
which  pervade  the  nursery  tales  and  epics  of  every  Aryan  nation 
is  to  be  found  in  solar  metaphors,  the  successive  poets  who  cast 
that  idea  into  a  thousand  different  forms  having  no  notion  of  its 
origin,  though  fragments  of  the  primitive  myth  recur  now  and 
then  in  the  details  of  their  narratives  ;  and  lastly,  a  paper  on  Profes¬ 
sor  Max  Muller’s  Chips,  by  no  means  pleasant  in  tone  and  temper. 

Mr.  Hurst’s  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Fatherland  %  contains, 


*  Grand  Transformation  Scenes  in  the  United  States;  or,  Glimpses  of 
Home  after  Thirteen  Years  Abroad.  By  H.  Fuller,  Editor  of  the  “  Cosmo¬ 
politan.”  New  York  :  Carleton.  London:  The  “  Cosmopolitan.”  1875. 

t  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.  Second  Series  : — The  East  and  West, 
Religion  and  Mythology,  Orthography  and  Phonology,  Hindu  Astronomy. 
By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Phil¬ 
ology  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  A  Co.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  A  Co.  1874. 

%  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Fatherland.  By  John  F.  Hurst.  New 
York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  A  Co.  London :  Trubner  A  Co. ;  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1875. 


under  an  affected  title,  some  graphic  sketches  of  the  daily  life, 
social  and  domestic,  of  German}7  as  it  appeared  to  an  American 
family  compelled  or  induced  for  some  time  to  reside,  rather  than  to 
travel,  in  that  country.  Such  sketches  generally  contain  something 
not  altogether  trite  and  familiar ;  something  that  a  traveller  would 
not  see,  and  that  a  nati  ve  or  naturalized  stranger  would  not  deem 
worthy  of  record;  something,  moreover,  seen  in  a  new  aspect, 
because  drawn  as  it  strikes  an  eye  accustomed  to  totally  different 
scenes.  It  is  a  better  book  for  railway  or  sofa  reading  than 
“ Transformation  Scenes”;  a  lighter  and  more  digestible  one  than 
Professor  Whitney's  “  Studies.” 

The  Publisher’s  “Trade  Annual”*  is  no  more  than  a  gigantic 
|  Catalogue ;  but  as  a  work  of  reference,  enabling  the  inquirer 
to  ascertain  whether,  where,  and  by  whom  any  given  book 
has  been  printed  or  reprinted  in  America,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
serviceable.  We  presume  that  all  American  publishers  and  book¬ 
sellers  will  keep  it  for  their  own  and  their  customers’  use.  The 
present  edition  is  certainly  capable  of  considerable  improvements, 
both  of  expansion  and  condensation,  material,  arrangement,  and 
execution. 

The  Christmas  supply  of  fiction  does  not  appear  to  be  yet 
exhausted  ;  and  we  have  plenty  of  tales,  romances,  and  stories  for 
old  and  young  on  our  list.  Edith's  Mistake  f  is  a  novel  of 
ordinary  character,  distinguished  by  an  intrusive  vein  of 
religiosity  cropping  up  here  and  there.  Mr.  Howells’  name  will 
command  a  welcome,  and  make  the  reception  of  his  new  work 
A  Foregone  Conclusion. %  Fast  Friends  §  is  an  illustrated  tale 
of  outdoor  savour ;  The  Lady  of  Lawford  ||,  a  Christmas  collection, 
taking  its  title  from  a  rather  feeble  tale  of  the  middle  ages. 
Children  will  universally  delight  in  Mischief's  Thanksgiving] I, 
which  we  found  it  hard  to  tear  away  from  certain  little  folk  when 
our  turn  to  look  at  it  had  fairly  come ;  and  More  Bedtime  Stories  ** 
may  attach  a  pleasant  association  to  the  word  most  hateful  in 
tiny  ears.  Roddy's  Romance  ft  is  a  boy’s  story  told  by  a  girl, 
a  circumstance  which  makes  the  moral  and  theological  reflections 
thrown  in  at  intervals  additionally  objectionable.  A  new  edition 
of  Edgar  Poe’s  poems  fj,  with  a  vindicatory  biography,  is  worthy 
of  attention  ;  and  a  new  volume  of  verse  by  Bret  Harte  §§,  quieter 
and  tamer  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  is  sure  of  it. 


*  The  Publisher's  Trade  List  Annual.  Embracing  the  full  Trade  Lists 
of  American  Publishers,  together  with  an  Alphabetical  Reference  List  of 
Books  recorded  in  the  “  Publisher’s  Weekly  ”  from  January  16,  1873,  to  June 
1874,  and  the  American  Educational  Catalogue  for  1874.  With  Alpha¬ 
betical  Indexes  of  Terms  and  Trade  Specialities.  New  Y'ork  :  Office  of  the 
“  Publisher’s  Weekly.”  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

f  Edith’s  Mistake;  or,  Left  to  Herself.  By  Jennie  Woodville.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Lippincott  A  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  A  Co.  1875. 

J  A  Foregone  Conclusion.  By  W.  D.  Howells,  Author  of  “Venetian 
Life,”  Ac.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  A  Co.  1875. 

§  Fast  Friends.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Author  of  “  Jack  Hazard,”  Ac. 
Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London:  fympson  Low  &  Co.  1874. 

||  The  Ladg  of  Lawford ;  and  other  Christmas  Stories.  By  the  Author  of 
“  The  Holidays,”  Troy,  N.Y. :  Nims  A  Co.  London:  Sampson  Low  A 
Co.  1875. 

<|[  Mischiefs  Thanksgiving.  By  Susan  Cooledge,  Author  of  “  What  Katy 
Did,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations  by  Addie  Ledyard.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

**  More  Bedtime  Stories.  By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Author  of 
“  Bedtime  Stories,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations  by  Addie  Ledyard.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  A  Co.  1S75. 

ff  Roddy’s  Romance.  By  Helen  Kendrick  Johnson.  New  Y’ork : 
Putnam’s  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  A  Co.  1874. 

}}  Poems  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Complete,  with  an  Original  Memoir  by 
R.  II.  Stoddard,  and  Illustrations.  New  York  :  W.  J.  Weddleton.  London: 
Sampson  Low  A  Co.  1873. 

§§  Echoes  of  the  Foothills.  By  Bret  Harte.  Boston  :  Osgood  A  Co. 
Loudon  :  Trubner  A  Co.  1873. 
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REGIMENTAL  EXCHANGES. 


THE  second  debate  on  Mr.  Haedy’s  Bill  served  to  throw 
some  new  light  on  a  difficult  and  intricate  subject. 
It  established  that  the  reason  why  officers  ask  for  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  is  because  poor  men  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  getting  money,  and  rich  men  wish  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  laying  out  money.  Under  the  old  system 
exchange  was  looked  upon  as  a  right.  It  was  the  loss  of 
this  right  for  which  the  Commissioners  were  asked  to  give 
compensation.  An  officer  who  appeared  as  a  witness  was 
asked  whether  he  had  not  a  right  and  privilege,  which 
was  never  disputed,  to  exchange  from  one  regiment  to 
another,  and  he  replied  that  he  had.  Another  officei  said 
that  he  could  reckon  on  getting  at  any  moment  2,500! 
for  exchanging  as  a  major  into  a  regiment  serving  in 
India,  and  that  he  could  have  any  day  borrowed  the 
amount  on  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  effect  the  ex¬ 
change.  Officers  in  cavalry  regiments  and  the  Guards 
could  any  day  obtain  a  large  sum  by  exchanging  into  the 
infantry.  The  sum  to  be  obtained  by  exchange  was  part 
of  the  officer’s  stock-in-trade.  If  he  wanted  money, 
if  he  had  got  into  debt,  there  was  a  fund  available 
to  meet  the  hour  of  misfortune.  It  was,  indeed,  very 
often  the  power  of  exchanging  which  enabled  the  poor 
officer  to  get  on  at  all.  His  pay,  especially  if  he  was 
married,  did  not  enable  him  to  get  through  life.  It 
perhaps  enabled  him  to  live  on  for  a  time  in  a  sort  of 
fashion  ;  but  debts,  and  cares,  and  incumbrances  increased 
upon  him,  and  it  was  to  exchange  that  he  looked  for 
extrication.  Exchange  offered  him  the  means  of  a  period¬ 
ical  liquidation.  This  was  so  much  the  case  that  the 
Opposition  speakers  were  obliged  to  suggest  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  Bill  that  the  pay  of  officers  should  be 
increased,  and  it  was  an  obvious  retort  that  Lord  Cardwell 
had  suppressed  bonuses  on  exchange  without  providing  for 
an  increased  scale  of  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  man 
liked  to  be  able  to  use  his  money.  He  liked  to  be  able  to 
exchange  from  the  line  into  the  cavalry  or  Guards ;  he 
liked  to  be  able  to  stay  for  a  time  in  the  army,  and  to 
spend  that  time  at  home.  Hot  unfrequently  he  liked  to 
spend  his  money  in  order  to  enjoy  adventure  and  to  see 
active  service.  British  officers  are  not  apt  to  be 
wanting  in  pluck,  and  such  men  would  pay  to  get  their 
share  of  real  fighting.  Honour,  enterprise,  excitement, 
the  charm  of  promotion  were  all  worth  paying  for, 
and  the  rich  man  purchased  the  opportunity  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  them.  What  one  man  wanted  to  buy,  there  was 
always  another  man  ready  to  sell.  If  there  was  one  man 
with  a  birthright,  there  was  another  man  with  a  mess  of 
pottage.  The  consequence  was  that  the  army,  or  rather 
the  officers,  rubbed  along  pretty  smoothly.  Different  tastes 
were  accommodated ;  provision  was  made  for  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Rich  men  went  into  the  army  confident  that 
they  would  stay  at  home ;  poor  men  went  into  the  army 
confident  that  they  would  get  bonuses  to  help  them 
through  those  pecuniary  difficulties  which  to  poor  gentle¬ 
men  are  often  causes  of  acute  suffering.  Nor  was  it  only 
the  two  distinct  classes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  who  bene¬ 
fited.  A  man  might  be  comparatively  poor  and  yet  be 
willing  to  find  money  rather  than  go  to  a  station  which  he 
knew  to  be  likely  to  hurt  his  health.  He  had  not  to 
abandon  his  profession  altogether  because  he  was  ordered 
to  a  station  which  he  dreaded.  He  paid,  and  he  was 
willing  to  pay,  in  order  to  avoid  the  curse  of  a  life  of  idle¬ 
ness.  Exchange,  in  a  word,  tended  to  produce  content  in 
the  army. 

It  is  this  state  of  things  which  the  Bill  is  designed  to 


restore.  Mr.  Disraeli  rested  his  defence  of  the  Bill  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  back  to  officers 
much  of  the  old  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which  they 
used  to  regard  their  lot.  It  would  reinduce  that  spirit  of 
grumbling  happiness  which  has  so  long  distinguished.  .-o 
military  mind.  The  British  army  is  a  very  peculiar  one, 
he  insisted,  and  calls  men  to  serve  in  every  climate  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  leads  a  life  of  sacrifices  as 
well  as  of  pleasures  and  duties,  and  the  officers  are  kept  in 
good  spirits  if  these  sacrifices  are  mitigated  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible — if  those  who  want  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  go, 
and  those  who  wish  to  stay  at  home  stay.  Money  is  tbe 
real  sweetener  of  suffering;  and  by  pecuniary  arrange¬ 
ments  officers  can  be  distributed  according  to  their  wishes. 
Nor,  as  it  was  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bill,  is  it  a 
slight  thing  that  officers  should  be  contented.  Discontent 
impairs  activity,  energy,  and  resolution.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  a  man  who  goes  to  India  should  like  going  there ;  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  able  to  stay.  To  do  so  he  must  be  a  man 
of  some  means ;  and  a  young  man  of  fortune  may  have 
honourable  motives  for  going  into  the  army  for  a  time. 
He  may,  as  Sir  H.  Wolff  pointed  out,  be  benefited  by  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  learn  to  take  the  command  of  militia  and  volun¬ 
teers.  He  would  not  purchase  these  advantages  at  the 
price  of  having  to  leave  England  during  the  bright  years 
before  marriage  and  inheritance  have  toned  him  down.  But 
if  he  can  but  stay  in  England,  he  is  willing  to  learn 
habits  and  acquire  knowledge  that  will  enable  him 
to  pass  a  manhood  useful  to  his  country.  In  a  country 
where  wealth  and  rank  are  so  much  courted,  it  is,  it 
might  be  added,  not  a  despicable  gain  that  rich  men 
and  men  of  high  social  position  should  be  seen  in 
times  of  danger  to  be  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  have 
the  chance  of  fronting  death  and  enduring  hardship. 
All  these  advantages  are  secured  by  permitting  bonuses 
to  be  paid  on  exchange,  and  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  se¬ 
cured  in  any  other  way.  It  is  obvious  that  the  system 
invented  by  Lord  Cardwell  was  not  at  all  calculated  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  It  permitted  exchanges,  bin 
denied  bonuses,  and  it  is  the  system  of  bonuses  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  adjustment  of  the  varying  wants  of  officers.  It 
was  the  bonuses  that  made  exchanges  always  practicable. 
It  was  bonuses  that  made  one  man  ready  to  give  whao 
another  man  wanted  to  get.  A  rich  man  ordered  to  India 
wishes  to  stay  at  home.  If  he  offers  no  bonus,  he  may 
happen  to  find  some  one  who  happens  to  wish  to  go  to 
India ;  but  be  may  also  not  find  any  one.  If  he  may  pay 
he  is  sure ;  if  one  sum  will  not  tempt,  another  will.  .  He 
has  but  to  bargain  until  a  bargain  is  struck.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  a  general  increase  of  pay  would  produce 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  content  which  bonuses  on  exchange 
foster.  It  would  be  an  additional  burden  on  the  nation ; 
but  it  would  not  make  a  man  sent  to  India  more  ready  co 
go  there.  It  would  also  have  much  less  charm.  It  is  one 
thing  to  get  a  few  pounds  a  year  more ;  they  arc  soon 
swallowed  up  in  daily  expenses.  It  is  another  thing  to  be 
sure  of  a  good  lump  sum  of  ready  money  as  the  price  of 
doing  something  disagreeable.  People  should  themselves 
be  among  the  genteel  poor  to  realize  what  a  thousand 
pounds  down  in  cash  means  to  an  honest  father  of  a  family 
who  has  been  struggling  to  educate  children  and  keep  up 
an  air  of  respectability  on  a  few  hundreds  a  year. 

It  is  only  by  looking  at  the  Bill  in  its  general  character 
and  purport,  and  by  discarding  for  a  moment  the  minute 
arguments  on  either  side,  that  its  meaning  and  value  can 
be  estimated.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  it  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  whole  scheme  and  objects  of 
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those  who  persuaded  the  nation  to  pay  for  the  abolition  of 
purchase.  What  did  Lord  Cardwell  offer  when  he  asked 
the  nation  to  incur  a  liability  of  many  millions  P  lie  offered 
a  new  kind  of  officer,  an  officer  animated  with  a  different 
spirit,  an  officer  taking  up  his  profession  for  different 
reasons.  This  new  officer  was  to  be  a  man  ready  to  go 
where  lie  was  told,  enlisted  to  serve  his  country  wherever 
his  services  might  be  needed.  Devoted  to  his  profession, 
scientific,  studious,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  service, 
having  no  temptations  to  mix  up  questions  of  money  with 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  he  was  to  have  no  motive 
but  duty,  and  no  aim  but  professional  excellence  and 
professional  honour.  The  army  was  not  to  be  the 
pasture  of  the  rich  or  the  school  for  country  gentlemen. 
It  was  to  be  the  home  of  men  who  had  given  themselves 
up  to  their  country.  Paid  to  serve,  that  was  to  be  the 
end  of  their  payments.  Contented  with  obedience,  that 
was  to  be  the  end  of  their  contract.  Mr.  Hardy’s  Bill 
is  the  extinction  of  this  ideal.  The  British  officer  does 
not  like  the  ideal,  and  he  asks  ' Parliament  not  to  force  it 
upon  him.  If  it  is  asked  why  purchase  should  ever  have 
been  abolished  if  the  ideal  intended  to  be  created  is  to  be 
abandoned,  he  only  says  that  he  does  not  know.  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  foolish  once,  and  spent  a  vast  amount  of  money 
that  did  no  one  any  good.  But  that  is  over.  The  officers 
have  got  their  money  back,  and  cannot  very  seriously 
complain.  All  that  they  ask  is  that,  excepting  in  that  one 
point,  everything  should  go  on  as  before.  Whether 
bonuses  on  exchange  will  covertly  bring  back  purchase  is 
a  small  matter.  If  this  happens,  it  can  only  happen  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Nor  is  it  very  probable  that  the 
officers  who  pay  or  receive  money  for  exchanges  will  feel 
any  degradation.  Directly  a  payment  is  legal,  and  is 
permitted  by  the  code  of  honour  among  gentlemen, 
consciousness  of  degradation  ceases.  There  may,  no 
doubt,  be  various  small  abuses.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  gave  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  disorganized 
state  of  a  regiment,  with  the  history  of  which  he  became 
professionally  acquainted,  and  in  which  almost  every 
officer  was  new  through  a  series  of  exchanges.  A  com¬ 
manding  officer  in  some  favourite  regiments  is  never 
allowed  to  appoint  his  subalterns  out  of  the  list  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  the  entrance  examination.  He 
might  choose  a  friend  or  relation  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
get  a  bonus  by  exchanging  into  the  line.  But  these  are 
abuses  against  which  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  authori- 
ties  might  possibly  guard  not  insufficiently.  All  these  are 
minor  matters.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the  ideal  of 
Lord  Cardwell’s  scheme  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  majority 
of  nearly  a  hundred  shows  that  the  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  utterly  indifferent,  whether  wisely  or  not,  whether 
under  inevitable  pressure  or  not,  to  Lord  Cardwell’s  ideal. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REPLY  TO  LORD  DERBY. 

RINCE  GORTCHAKOFF’S  reply  to  Lord  Derby’s 
despatch  is  able,  temperate,  and  courteous.  The  irri¬ 
tation  which  is  said  to  have  been  felt  at  St.  Petersburg 
has  probably  subsided  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no 
other  Government  follows  the  example  of  England.  In 
any  case  the  Russian  Government  would  have  been  wanting 
in  dignity  if  it  had  expressed  angry  feelings  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  State  paper.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  con¬ 
tinuing  a  controversy  which  is  for  the  present  practically 
closed ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  passage  in  the  Russian  despatch  goes  far  to  justify 
Lord  Derby’s  original  hesitation.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  uniformly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  modifying, 
except  by  definition  and  in  detail,  the  accepted  rules  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  As  some  Continental  writers  have  lately 
remarked,  the  recent  experience  of  the  new  Rules  of 
Washington  rendered  England  more  susceptible  than  other 
States  to  any  proposal  of  innovation.  In  some  parts 
of  the  correspondence  which  preceded  the  Brussels 
Conference,  there  were  indications  of  a  purpose  of 
altering  the  rules  of  maritime  warfare.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  natural  that  the  English  Government  should 
formally  refuse  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  kind. 
Although  diplomatists  can  only  take  cognizance  of  official 
communications,  it  would  be  absurd  to  neglect  the  more 
candid  declarations  of  irresponsible  journalists  who  may  be 
supposed  to  understand  the  policy  of  their  employers.  The 
first  answer  to  Lord  Derby’s  despatch  was  the  insolent 


article  in  the  Brussels  Nord,  which  attributed  his  refusal  to 
the  fear  entertained  by  England  of  attempts  to  tamper  with 
the  rights  of  maritime  belligerents.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  risk  was  present  to  the  minds  of  Lord  Derby  and 
his  colleagues ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
declining  to  take  part  in  any  further  discussion  was  con¬ 
fined  to  objections  alleged  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
Russian  project.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Prince 
Gortchakoff  should  have  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
Memorandum  to  a  supposed  precedent  which  can  only 
apply  to  a  change  in  international  law  effected  against 
the  wish  and  to  the  detriment  of  England.  There  is, 
according  to  the  Russian  Chancellor,  no  general  law 
of  nations,  but  some  enactments  have  been  adopted 
which  he  illustrates  by  an  historical  assertion.  “  In 
“  the  last  century  the  rights  of  maritime  neutrality 
“  had  no  legal  existence  until  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
“  had  proclaimed  them,  and  made  them  the  object  of 
“  treaties  with  other  Governments.  England  long  contested 
“  them  as  infringements  of  the  existing  laws  and  customs. 
“  At  the  present  day  they  are  generally  admitted,  but  they 
“  have  no  obligatory  force,  except  in  virtue  of  the  treaties 
“  which  sanction  them,  and  for  the  Governments  which 
“  are  parties  to  these  treaties.”  The  statement,  though 
not  inaccurate,  is  incomplete ;  and  as  it  certainly  has  no 
tendency  to  obviate  the  English  objection  to  the  Brussels 
Conference  and  the  future  negotiations  on  public  law,  the 
reference  to  the  example  of  Catherine  II.  has  the  appear¬ 
ance,  if  not  the  purpose,  of  a  covert  menace.  There  are 
still  neutral  claims  which  have  not  been  conceded  by  the 
first  maritime  Power  ;  and  the  English  Government  refused 
by  anticipation  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  of  their 
merits.  In  1870  the  German  Government  proposed 
to  make  neutral  Powers  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  trade  in  munitions  of  war  with  either 
belligerent.  A  suggestion  to  the  same  effect  was 
contained  in  the  first  draft  of  the  recent  Russian  project ; 
and  Prince  Gortchakoff’s  language  points  to  possible 
legislation  in  restraint  of  the  maritime  rights  of  belligerents. 
As  the  English  Government  at  the  time  refused  to  admit 
the  Empress  Catherine’s  version  of  international  law,  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  allow  that  her  proclamation 
determined  the  question  of  right.  It  happens  that  her 
pretensions,  having  been  revived  by  her  successors,  were 
formally  abandoned  and  withdrawn  as  a  condition  of  a 
treaty  with  England  which  Russia  was  at  the  time  anxious 
to  conclude.  During  the  long  revolutionary  war,  and  while 
Napoleon  affected  to  contend  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
English  fleets  enforced  the  observance  of  the  ancient  rules  ; 
and  English  and  American  Courts  formed  them  by  their 
decisions  into  an  elaborate  code.  The  Empress  Catherine’s 
maritime  rights  of  neutrals  have  never  to  the  present  day 
been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  though  some  of 
the  principal  provisions  were  voluntarily  adopted  for  the 
first  time  by  the  English  Government  at  the  Treaty  of 
Pai’is  in  1856.  It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that  at  the 
end  of  the  Crimean  war  Russia  was  in  a  position  to  demand 
or  enforce  concessions. 

At  the  beginning  of  1 780,  the  date  of  Prince  Gortcha¬ 
koff’s  supposed  law  of  maritime  neutrality,  England  was 
engaged  in  one  of  the  many  formidable  struggles  from 
which  she  has  again  and  again  emerged  with  undiminished 
power.  The  war  with  the  revolted  American  Colonies  was 
approaching  a  disastrous  close  ;  France  had  taken  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  war  agaiust  her  ancient  rival  ;  and 
Spain  had  been  induced,  in  virtue  of  the  Bourbon  Family 
Compact,  and  by  the  hope  of  recovering  Gibraltar,  to  follow 
the  example  of  France.  England  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
rupture  with  Holland,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
spring,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  animosity  to 
England  never  relented,  induced  the  Empress  Catherine 
to  issue  the  declaration  of  neutral  rights  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  incorporated  in  international  law.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  document  was  the  proposition 
that  the  flag  covers  the  goods,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  property  of  the  enemy  is  exempt  from 
seizure  in  a  neutral  vessel.  The  Proclamation  was 
ostensibly  addressed  to  all  the  belligerents ;  but,  if 
it  had  not  proved  practically  inoperative,  it  would 
have  affected  England  alone.  The  Empress  herself  pro¬ 
fessed  to  Sir  James  Harris,  then  Ambassador  at  Petersburg, 
the  warmest  friendship  to  England,  but  her  chief  Minister 
Count  Panin  was  a  partisan  of  Prussia,  and  Potemkin,  who 
professed  to  ridicule  the  declaration  of  neutral  rights,  was 
for  the  moment  out  of  favour.  France  and  Spain  flattered 
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the  Empress  by  eagerly  adopting  proposals  which  were 
highly  favourable  to  their  own  interest ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  Empress  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  League  of  Armed 
Neutrality  of  which  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 
German  Empire  were  members.  In  those  days,  and  for 
fifty  years  afterwards,  Englishmen  seem  to  have  been 
curiously  incapable  of  being  frightened.  Opposed  to 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Colonies  in  open  war,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  Powers  of  the  civilized  world  as  members 
of  the  League,  the  English  Government  continued  to  en¬ 
force  the  ancient  maritime  law ;  and  when  peace  was  made, 
three  years  later,  no  stipulation  for  a  change  in  favour  of 
neutrals  was  demanded  by  any  of  the  belligerents,  or  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  herself,  though  Russia  was 
nominally  a  mediating  Power.  In  a  conversation  with 
Sir  James  Harris  the  Empress  herself  had  spoken  of  her 
Armed  Neutrality  as  an  Armed  Nullity  ;  and  Potemkin 
privately  assured  him  that  the  project  was  only  maintained 
through  female  obstinacy. 

As  it  was  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
Russia,  the  question  remained  in  abeyance  for  twenty 
years.  In  1800,  under  the  influence  of  the  First  Consul, 
the  Empei’or  Paul  reversed  the  policy  of  his  mother  ;  and, 
with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  he  formed  a  second  League  of 
Armed  Neutrality,  otherwise  known  as  the  Confederation  of 
the  North.  On  this  occasion  even  the  feeble  Government 
of  Addington  felt  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  maritime 
rights  of  England;  and,  but  for  the  ineptitude  of  the 
Ministers  who  placed  Nelson  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  the  Confederation  of  the  North  would 
have  come  to  a  still  more  sudden  end.  In  defiance 
of  orders,  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  the  Baltic  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Danish  fleet,  and  he  was  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  assured  victory  over  the  navies  of  Sweden 
and  Russia  when  he  was  checked  by  the  order  of  his 
chief.  In  a  few  days  it  was  known  that  before  the 
battle  the  crazy  Emperor  had  been  assassinated,  and  that 
his  son  Alexander  was  placed  on  the  throne.  A  treaty 
was  immediately  concluded  with  England,  in  which  the 
Empress’s  Proclamation  was  revoked,  and  the  right  of 
following  an  enemy’s  goods  in  neutral  bottoms  was 
expressly  acknowledged.  From  this  time  forward  the 
French  alone  maintained  the  contention  against  the 
established  maritime  law,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  no 
modification  was  made.  In  1856  it  was  at  last  thought 
prudent  to  renounce  a  right  which  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States  might  have  provoked  a  rupture  with  France. 
The  American  Courts  had  consistently  administered 
the  English  code  of  maritime  law,  but  it  was  never¬ 
theless  possible  that,  as  neutrals,  they  might  have 
opposed  the  search  of  their  vessels  for  an  enemy’s 
goods.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  concession  made  at  Paris ;  but  it  is  in 
virtue  of  that  treaty,  and  not  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  that  European  belligerents  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  neutral  vessels. 
The  new  rule  is  only  binding  on  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
and  it  has  not  been  formally  accepted  by  the  United  States. 
As  the  proceeding  of  the  Empress  Catherine  was  unfriendly 
to  England,  and  as  her  Declaration  ultimately  proved 
abortive,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Prince  Gortchakoff’s 
reasons  for  quoting  the  Armed  Neutrality  as  a  precedent 
for  the  Conference  of  Brussels.  Lord  Derby  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  so  plausible  an  argument  for  the  abstention  of 
England.  In  1780  professions  of  humanity  were  little  in 
fashion;  and  in  1875  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a  conflict 
of  interests  might  produce  a  collision  of  opinions.  The 
withdrawal  of  England  during  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  would  have  caused  greater  offence  than  a  courteous 
refusal  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  and  a  protest  might 
have  been  too  late. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

AS  far  as  results  go,  nobody  in  France  seems  to  fight 
for  his  own  hand.  The  existence  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  constitutional 
battle  of  last  week  ;  but  the  Minister  who  is  to  lead  this 
majority  was  the  one  man  in  the  Assembly  wh6  could  take 
no  part  either  in  the  debate  or  in  the  division.  This  method 
of  forming  a  Cabinet  is  less  open  to  objection  than  it 
otherwise  would  bo  from  the  extraordinary  reticence  which 
all  sections  of  the  coalition  maintained  during  the  contest. 
There  was  no  comparison  of  political  sentiments,  no -mark¬ 


ing  off  of  the  points  of  agreement  from  the  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  no  declaration  either  to  the  Assembly  or  to  the 
country  of  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  the  new  majority 
proposed  to  adopt.  It  seemed  to  be  understood  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  only  chance  of  keeping  the  members  of  the 
league  on  decently  good  terms  with  one  another  was  to 
banish  debate  altogether,  and  to  arrange  about  divisions 
outside  the  Chamber.  Consequently,  as  the  discussion  of 
the  Constitutional  Laws  brought  out  no  one  speaker  more 
than  another, no  one  need  feel  aggrieved  that  the  President’s 
choice  should  have  fallen  on  M.  Buffet.  Though  he  was  in  a 
position  which  compelled  him  to  remain  silent,  he  has  spoken 
as  much  as  any  of  the  recognized  party  leaders  who  have 
agreed  to  work  the  Republic  in  common.  If  it  is  objected 
to  him  that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  ho  understands  the 
newly  formed  Republic  to  be,  he  can  answer  that  this  is 
precisely  the  condition  of  M.  Wallon,  of  M.  Laboulaye,  or 
of  M.  Gambetta.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  his  own  ideas 
of  what  he  would  like  the  Republic  to  be,  or  of  what  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  make  it ;  but  what  it  actually  is  must  be  a 
mystery  to  ail  of  them.  It  was  an  indispensable  condition 
of  its  coming  into  existence  that  those  who  took  part  in 
creating  it  should  not  even  whisper  what  they  expected 
their  handiwork  to  be  like.  Consequently  the  passage  of 
the  Constitutional  Bills  through  the  Assembly  revealed  no 
natural  leader  of  the  majority  which  had  carried  them,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  rather  a  recommendation 
than  a  drawback  that  M.  Buffet  had  been  President  of 
the  Assembly  all  the  time  of  the  contest.  At  all  events  he 
has  not  been  mixed  up  in  those  embarrassing  negotiations 
in  which  each  party  was  trying  to  conceal  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  its  plans,  lest  too  full  a  disclosure  of  them  should 
make  common  action  impossible. 

The  mischiefs  of  the  system  on  which  the  majority  has 
been  organized  have  not  had  time  to  show  themselves. 
But  the  discordant  character  of  the  materials  which  com¬ 
pose  it  can  hardly  fail  to  throw  immense  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  the  new  Prime  Minister.  No  matter  how  early  the 
Assembly  may  break  up  for  the  summer,  or  how  many  days 
it  may  devote  to  the  solemnization  of  the  ecclesiastical 
festivals  which  occur  in  the  interval,  there  must  be  some 
legislation  between  now  and  July.  So  long  as  the  Left 
and  the  Centres  were  busy  in  organizing  the  Republic, 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  in  hand 
availed  to  suppress  all  dissensions.  The  one  experiment 
made  by  the  Left  in  the  direction  of  greater  independence 
had  nearly  ended  so  disastrously  that  from  that  moment 
they  showed  no  more  inclination  to  indulge  in  articulate 
speech.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  unanimity  of 
silence  can  be  maintained  throughout  the  ordinary  course 
of  bills,  resolutions,  and  interpellations.  There  will  be 
no  obvious  reason  why  the  Left  should  not  speak  and  vote 
as  usual  when  the  Republic  is  fairly  under  way,  and  a 
Ministry  which  is  supposed  by  courtesy  to  represent  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  is  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  country.  Yet,  if  the  Left  do  speak  and  vote  as  usual, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  new  majority  should  survive 
the  first  important  division.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  unless  the 
Bonapartists  do  something  to  make  it  so.  If  they  will  let 
it  be  understood  that  they  wish  the  majority  broken  up,  the 
Left  will  probably  become  ardent  supporters  of  M.  Buffet. 
It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  Bonapartists,  having 
done  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  will  now  change  their  tactics  and  ostentatiously 
ally  themselves  with  the  most  Conservative  section  of  the 
Republican  majority.  If  the  Right  Centre  think  that  the 
Imperialists  have  really  abandoned  all  thought  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  restoration  and  are  ready  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  Radicals,  they  will  be  tempted  to  open  their 
arms  to  them.  The  Ministry  may  again  lay  itself  open  to 
the  charge  of  making  Bonapartist  appointments ;  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Bonapartists  in  the  Assembly  may  once  more 
be  invoked  to  turn  the  balance  against  the  Left.  In  that 
case  what  will  become  of  the  Ministerial  majority?  The 
men  who  now  compose  it  will  again  be  fighting  among 
themselves,  an  d  if  it  survives,  it  will  survive  by  the  help  of 
the  very  party  upon  whose  overthrow  it  has  been 
built  up. 

As  yet,  hov'ever,  it  is  going  ahead  of  events  to  speak  of 
the  Ministry  as  formed.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
has  done  his  part,  and  has  commissioned  M.  Buffet  to 
construct  a  Cabinet  in  which  ail  sections  of  the  Republican 
majority  shall  be  represented.  As  soon  as  M.  Buffet  had 
undertaken  the  task,  a  difficulty  presented  itself  as  to  the 
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meaning  of 'the  term  “  Republican  majority.”  Does  it  in¬ 
clude  all  who  arc  prepared  honestly  to  accept  the  Republic, 
or  is  it  limited  to  those  who  have  had  a  share  in  founding 
it?  The  former  interpretation  would  take  in  the  moderate 
Right.  The  latter  interpretation  would  only  take  in  the 
Left  and  the  Centres.  Marshal  MacMahon  appears  to  have 
answered  this  question  on  M.  Buffet’s  behalf  by  decreeing 
that  no  politician  moderate  enough  to  serve  under  a  Re¬ 
publican  Government  should  of  necessity  be  excluded  ;  and 
part  of  M.  Buffet’s  work  since  he  accepted  the  commission 
has  been  to  find  a  portfolio  for  the  moderate  Right,  and  to 
induce  a  member  of  the  moderate  Right  to  take  charge  of 
it.  Unfortunately,  the  Left  and  the  Left  Centre  take  the 
other  view,  and  maintain  that  no  party  has  any  business  in 
the  Cabinet  which  did  not  help  to  form  the  majorities  which 
have  made  the  existence  of  such  a  Cabinet  possible.  The 
objection  will  probably  be  got  over,  and  M.  Buffet  will 
preside  over  an  Administration  from  which  no  one  who 
wants  to  enter  will  be  shut  out — except  the  Extreme  Left. 
But  the  Exti’eme  Left  is  an  elastic  term,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  found  that,  in  excluding  the  Extreme  Left,  M.  Buffet 
has  excluded  men  who  have  a  better  claim  to  be  classed 
among  moderate  Rejmblicans  than  some  of  those  whom  he 
has  taken  in.  In  this  case  the  materials  of  a  division  in 
the  ranks  of  the  majority  will  not  be  far  to  seek. 

The  only  means  by  which  this  difficulty  could  be  re¬ 
moved  is  a  dissolution  and  a  general  election.  In  a  new 
Chamber  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  Either  a  really 
homogeneous  majority  would  be  returned,  in  which  case  the 
formation  of  a  homogeneous  Ministry  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  the  present  divisions  would  be  repro¬ 
duced,  in  which  case  it  might  be  easier  to  arrive  at  a  pro¬ 
visional  agreement,  since  there  would  no  longer  be  any  hope 
of  arriving  at  anything  better.  But  though  the  election 
of  the  Senate  cannot  be  held  until  the  date  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  is  fixed,  there  is  the  same  disposition 
as  before  to  postpone  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to 
the  latest  possible  moment.  The  reason  now  given  for  this 
postponement  is  at  least  plausible.  It  is  said  that  the 
electors  must  have  time  to  realize  that  they  are  living 
under  a  Republican  constitution,  and  time  to  associate 
Republican  administration  with  the  maintenance  of  that 
tranquillity  which  the  Bonapartists  assure  them  can  only 
be  enjoyed  under  the  Empire.  This  discovery,  it  is  hoped, 
will  influence  their  votes  in  two  ways.  Those  of  them 
who  care  for  order  more  than  for  liberty  will  see  that 
order  is  secured  under  the  existing  Government,  and  will 
have  no  desire  to  exchange  it  for  another.  Those  of  them 
who  care  for  liberty  more  than  for  order  will  see  that  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  no  longer  identified  with  extreme  ideas, 
and  that  the  institution  they  value  may  be  best  preserved 
by  supporting  the  Republic  as  it  actually  is,  rather  than  as 
they  might  in  theory  like  it  to  be.  But  these  calculations 
depend  on  the  success  of  the  new  Administration.  If  M. 
Buffet  is  unable  to  construct  it,  or,  if  having  constructed 
it,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  command  the  majority  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  the  public  business,  the  spectacle  of  Re¬ 
publican  success  will  scarcely  be  sufficiently  imposing  to 
awe  the  electors  into  submission.  If  either  of  these  mis¬ 
fortunes  should  befall  him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
dissolution  can  be  put  off  any  longer.  France  is  now 
provided  with  a  complete  Parliamentary  Constitution,  and 
the  first  step  in  working  this  Constitution  can  hardly 
be  to  dispense  with  that  support  in  the  Representative 
Chamber  which  is  the  foundation  of  Parliamentarv  govern- 
ment. 


THE  IRISH  COERCION  ACTS. 

THE  cautions  policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  Irish  Coercion  Acts  is  commendable;  but  the 
modifications  which  are  proposed  by  Sir  M.  H.  Beauh 
might  well  have  been  originally  announced  with  less  osten¬ 
tation.  The  language  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  produced  an 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  readiness  of  the  Government 
to  cultivate  popularity  by  concession.  It  now  appears  that 
the  Unlawful  Oaths  Act  is  to  be  continued,  and  that  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Pro¬ 
perty  Act,  are  only  to  be  altered  in  some  minor  points.  The 
punishment  for  possessing  arms  without  licence  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced  from  two  years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  to 
simple  imprisonment  for  a  year.  The  Lord- Lieutenant 
will  no  longer  be  empowered  to  imprison  persons  in  pro¬ 
claimed  districts  who  may  be  found  abroad  at  night,  and 


he  will  also  be  disabled  from  summarily  suppressing  sedi¬ 
tious  and  treasonable  newspapers.  Although  few  politi¬ 
cians  feel  in  private  the  repugnance  to  coercion  which  is 
properly  and  uniformly  expressed  in  Parliament  and 
on  public  occasions,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  satisfactory 
to  remit  Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain  to 
the  protection  of  the  ordinary  law.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  England,  of  the  United  States,  of  Belgium,  of 
Holland,  and  of  Switzerland,  no  civilized  country  is  more 
free  from  legal  restrictions  than  Ireland;  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  anomaly  in  maintaining  a  distinction  of 
law  between  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Irish 
journalists  of  a  certain  class,  who  occupy  themselves  almost 
exclusively  in  promoting  disaffection,  interpose  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  perfect  freedom  of  the  press ; 
yet  the  powers  which  have  for  some  years  been  vested 
in  the  Irish  Government  of  repressing  incentives  to  re¬ 
bellion  have  always  been  unpopular  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Ireland.  The  Fenian  newspapers  will  now  again  have 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  patience  of  a  persecuting 
Parliament.  Agrarian  conspirators  in  Westmeath  aDd 
other  places  are  still  more  troublesome  than  literary 
promoters  of  sedition.  Claiming  to  regulate  the  tenure 
and  possession  of  land,  the  contracts  between  employers 
and  labourers,  and  generally  all  economical  and  social  rela¬ 
tions,  Westmeath  patriots  publish  their  decrees  in  the 
form  of  anonymous  threatening  letters,  and  enforce  obedi¬ 
ence  by  assassination.  It  is  shocking  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  mind  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
discretion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  legislation  must  pay  some 
regard  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  peaceful  part 
of  the  community.  The  independent  electors  of  Tipperary 
contribute  their  share  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
coercion  and  restriction.  They  have  elected,  and  they  will 
probably  re-elect,  a  member  of  whom  they  know  nothing 
except  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  took  part  in  an 
abortive  insurrection,  and  that  he  afterwards,  with 
aggravated  circumstances  of  trickery,  broke  his  parole. 
It  is  difficult  to  allow  perfect  freedom  to  subjects  who 
openly  avow  their  sympathy  with  rebellion,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  modest  and  occasional  interference  is  repugnant 
to  the  constitutional  conscience  of  Englishmen. 

Debates  on  Irish  coercion  are  perplexing  on  account  of 
the  conventional  language  which  is  used  by  all  parties  in 
the  discussion.  In  some  instances  indignant  opponents  of 
restrictive  measures  have  been  strongly  suspected  of 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  which 
they  attacked.  One  Irish  speaker  on  Monday  last  pro¬ 
mised  that  lie  and  his  friends  would  support  the  Protection 
of  Life  and  Property  Act  if  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  satisfy  half-a-dozen  of  them  in  private  conversation 
of  the  continued  existence  of  the  Riband  conspiracy. 
Obvious  reasons  of  prudence  will  prevent  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  offer  which  amounts  to  an  admission  that 
special  laws  are  or  may  be  necessary  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  agrarian  violence.  The  evidence  which  proves 
the  continuance  of  Ribandisnr  would  not  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  a  few  professed 
sceptics.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach  that  the  magistrates  of  the  district  unanimously 
ask  for  the  renewal  of  the  Act;  and  the  Government 
pledges  itself  to  the  possession  of  official  information 
which  proves  the  necessity  of  maintaining  stringent  pro¬ 
visions.  On  the  other  side  it  is  alleged  that  at  a  meeting  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  resolutions  against  a  renewal  of  the 
Act  were  adopted ;  and,  as  an  Irish  member  with  much 
simplicity  remarked,  their  recommendation  would  not  have 
made  them  popular  with  the  farmers  if  Ribandism  still 
prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  indeed  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  clergy  were  chiefly  concerned  to  adopt  the 
most  popular  language  ;  but  they  and  the  farmers  whom 
tbev  addressed  probably  relied  on  a  tyrannical  Government 
and  an  alien  Parliament  not  to  take  them  at  their  word. 
The  respectable  classes  in  the  Ionian  Islands  were  in  the 
habit  of  protesting  against  English  domination  as  long  as 
they  were  confident  that  the  Protectorate  would  be  main¬ 
tained.  Their  astonished  disappointment  when  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  government  of  their  compatriots  would 
find  a  parallel  in  Ireland  if  all  the  laws  which  restrain 
agrarian  criminals  were  suddenly  repealed. 

The  speech  of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  clear  in 
statement  and  not  unsatisfactory  in  argument,  but  it  was 
deficient  in  arrangement  and  in  rhetorical  tact.  The  task 
of  the  Government  would  have  been  rendered  easier  if  he 
had  made  more  of  the  proposed  concessions,  and  if  he  had 
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devoted  less  labour  to  the  vindication  of  the  restrictions 
which  are  still  to  remain.  He  judged  rightly  in  abstaining 
from  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  party  triumph  by  reviving 
controversies  which  are  closed.  There  has  perhaps  not  yet 
been  time  enough  to  estimate  the  ultimate  eflect  ot  Mr 
Gladstone’s  great  Irish  measures.  Thus  far  the  removal 
of  two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Upas-tree  has  not 
visil’y  mitigated  the  poisonous  influence  which  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  its  presence.  There  was  much  force  m  the  Irish 
Secretary’s  remark  that  additional  security  of  tenure  has 
increased  the  temptation  to  obtain  the  possession  ot  land 
by  lawless  methods.  It  is  better  worth  while  to  commit  a 
murder  for  a  freehold  than  for  a  tenancy  at  will ;  and  the 
descendants  of  evicted  occupiers  probably  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  the  Parliamentary  recognition  of  tenant-right 
ou<dit  to  have  a  retrospective  operation.  If  the  Land  Act 
has  had  any  operation  of  the  kind,  the  mischief  can  be 
only  temporary.  It  is  possible  that  increasing  prosperity 
may  gradually  create  a  public  opinion  in  favour  ol  law 
and  order.  The  Irish  Land  Bill  transferred  many 
millions  of  property  from  the  landowners  to  the  class  which 
includes  the  perpetrators  of  agrarian  outrages ;  and  some  of 
them  must  have  been  bought  off  by  obtaining  all  that  they 
wanted.  The  difficulty  and  increasing  rarity  of  eviction  will 
ultimately  diminish  the  number  of  malcontent  claimants, 
and  enthusiasts  may  anticipate  at  some  distant  time  the 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  exceptional  legislation.  In 
the  meantime  Irish  priests  and  representatives  will  com¬ 
bine  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  security  from  violence 
with  the  cheap  popularity  which  rewards  denunciations  ot 

an  oppressive  Government.  _ 

The  speech  of  Lord  Hartington  as  leader  ot  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  in  support  of  the  Bill  was  almost  stronger  than  the 
Ministerial  statement.  The  conventional  necessity  tor  a 
display  of  party  feeling  was  satisfied  by  a  harmless  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  phrases  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  during  the 
general  election  had  referred  to  the  Irish  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government.  As  Lord  Hartington  well  knew, 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  utterances  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  weie 
neither  more  nor  less  serious  than  his  alarm  about  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  There  would  have  been  some  excuse 
for  taunting  the  Conservatives  with  inconsistency  if  they 
had  opposed  the  coercive  measures  which  were  unwillingly 
introduced  by  the  Liberal  Ministry.  Neither  Mr.  Disraeli 
nor  his  colleagues  interfered  with  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  by  exceptional  laws,  although  they  might  after¬ 
wards  affect  to  believe  that  the  necessity  of  coercion  was 
created  by  vicious  legislation  in  the  matter  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  land.  Both  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  and 
Lord  Hartington  have  been  unreasonably  blamed  for 
confining  themselves  to  the  question  submitted  to  Par¬ 
liament,  instead  of  professing  vicarious  contrition  for 
the  sins  of  former  generations.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true 
that  Kibandism  may  be  traced  to  obsolete  misgovernment 
or  to  the  Penal  Laws ;  and  if  the  connexion  between  present 
evils  and  past  errors  were  demonstrated,  the  contioversy 
whether  England  or  Ireland  was  chiefly  to  blame  would 
remain  behind.  Neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries ;  and  their  respective  Irish  Secretaries 
would  have  wasted  time  if  they  had  wandered  into  histo¬ 
rical  discussions.  After  Lord  Hartington  s  declaration  the 
Government  may  count  on  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Bill;  but  the  eloquence  of  Irish  members 
will  probably  cause  considerable  delay.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Bill  should  receive  the  Royal  Assent  by  the  ist  of 
June ;  but,  if  the  term  is  not  exceeded,  speeches  against 
the  principle  of  the  measure  will  do  no  harm.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  Home  Rule  will  perhaps  be  more  anxious  to  answer 
Mr.  Bright’s  plain-spoken  letter  than  even  to  expose  the 
ruinous  tendencies  of  English  misgovernment. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LABOUR  LAWS  COMMISSION. 


THE  thoughtful  and  moderate  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  laws  affecting  employers  and  workmen  will 
unfortunately  have  little  effect  on  the  controversy  between 
the  two  classes  which  have  always  held  opposite  views. 
When  the  Commission  was  first  appointed,  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  and  others  who  possess  the  confidence  of  large 
bodies  of  artisans  protested  against  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
questions  which  were  in  their  opinion  fully  understood. 
Many  active  members  of  Trade-Unions  in  strong  language 


denounced  Mr.  Macdonald  for  consenting  to  act  on  tire 
Commission  ;  and  the  Commissioners  express  their  regret 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  ot  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  working  class,  they  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  full  information  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts, 
and  as  to  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  against 
them.  Finally,  Mr.  Macdonald  himself  dissents  from 
the  Report  on  all  material  points.  The  Trade-Unions 
will  continue  their  agitation  even  when  the  modifications 
in  the  law  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  are  enacted  by 
Parliament.  The  whole  tone  and  substance  of  the  Report 
sufficiently  prove  the  good  faith  and  impartiality  ol  the 
Commissioners;  but  the  arguments  which  they  regard  as 
conclusive  were  already  familiar  to  the  workmen  and  then 
leaders;  and  the  contest  has  unfortunately  passed  into 
the  sta^e  at  which  the  balance  of  force  ^  supersedes 
the  comparison  of  reasons.  The  Commissioners  were 
empowered  by  their  instructions  to  consider  either  the 
general  law  of  conspiracy  or  its  application  to  the  particular 
case  of  trade  combinations.  They  prudently  abstained 
from  proposing  any  change  in  one  of  the  most  complex 
branches  of  the  criminal  law;  but  in  consequence  of  late 
judicial  decisions  they  recommend  a  material  limitation  ot 
its  provisions  in  cases  where  workmen  combine  against 
their  employers.  Baron  Pollock,  at  the  Leeds  Summer 
Assizes  of  1874,  directed  a  jury  that  an  agreement  not  to 
work  for  an  employer  unless  he  dismissed  a  particular 
workman  would  be  a  conspiracy.  The  Commissioners 
rightly  observe  that  the  law  ought,  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  correctly  explained  by  the  Judge,  to  be  altered  by  a 
provision  which  would  in  the  Leeds  case  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  conviction.  There  is  no  legal  reason  why  men 
should  not  agree  among  themselves  to  impose  on  em¬ 
ployers,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  their  services,  any 
stipulation  however  vexatious  or  fantastic.  1  here  is 
nothing  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  law  in  a  refusal  to  work  with  any  other 
man,  although  the  exclusion  may  probably  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  excepted  person  or  to  the  employer.  A 
modern  Act  has  already  provided  that  no  combination 
shall  be  illegal  merely  because  it  operates  in  restraint  ot 
trade.  On  the  same  principle  it  will  be  just  to  secure 
against  criminal  prosecution  those  who  merely  limi  ■,  y 
restrictions  imposed  primarily  on  themselves,  the  freedom 
either  of  other  workmen  or  of  employers.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  complains  of  his  inability  to  learn  from  the  Report 
whether  the  decisions  of.  Baron  Pollock  and  of  other 
Judges  are  right  or  wrong.  “  If  they  are  wrong,it  should 
have  been  so  stated  ;  if  right,  they  should  have  been 
affirmed  ”  Mr.  Macdonald  has  yet  to  learn  that  no  appeal 
lies  from  courts  of  law  to  any  Royal  Commission ;  nor  does 
he  even  understand  the  bearing  of  the  alternative  courses 
which  he  proposes.  If  the  Commissioners  had  possessed 
authority  to  review  Baron  Pollock’s  direction,  and  it  they 
had  declared  that  it  was  wrong,  it  would  have  followed 
that  there  was  no  need  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
Assuming,  as  was  their  duty,  that  an  unreyersed 
judgment  correctly  interpreted  the  law,  the  Commissioners 
proposed  the  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  enactment.  Mr.  Macdonald  naturally  holds  that 
Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  Bill  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  as  it  would  also  effect  many  objects  with 
which  Trade-Unions  have  no  special  concern.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  proposed  in  substance  to  abolish  t  ie 
law  of  conspiracy,  by  providing  that  concert  shall  not 
involve  an  increase  of  the  penalties  which  would  be 
incurred  by  the  same  act  if  it  were  performed  by  a 
single  person.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy  is  vague  ;  but  tew  legislators  are  prepared  o  a  dm 
that  there  is  no  case  in  which  guilt  may  be  constituted  or 
aggravated  by  combination.  The  recommendation  ot  the 
Commissioners  tends  to  exempt  from  penal  liability  an  act 
which,  whether  it  is  done  by  one  or  by  many,  is  not  intrinsi¬ 
cally  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners 
consider,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  the  practice 
of  picketing  is  oppressive,  and  that  it  should  thereiore  be 
prohibited  by  law.  If  in  any  case  a  conviction  has  been 
obtained  when  neither  intimidation  nor  annoyance  has 
been  practised,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  law,  except  perhaps 
by  reason  of  ambiguity  of  language,  but  in  the  judicial 
administration. 


With  respect  to  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners  recommend  that  in  all  simple  breaches  m  con¬ 
tract  the  summary  jurisdiction  should  be  divested  ol  any 
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penal  character,  and  be  entirely  of  a  civil  nature.  It  is 
only  because  the  remedy  in  a  County  Court  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  dilatory  and  expensive  that  they  propose  to 
retain  the  jurisdiction  of  justices,  with  a  preference  of 
stipendiary  magistrates  where  such  functionaries  exist. 
In  other  cases  the  complaint  should  be  heard  by  two 
justices  unconnected  with  the  particular  trade.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  iu  the  case  of  a  simple  breach  of  contract  the 
remedy  should  be  confined  either  to  an  award  of  compensa¬ 
tion  or  to  a  direction  of  specific  performance,  with  the 
alternative  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  defendant,  not  as 
a  criminal,  but  as  a  debtor.  By  the  existing  Act  the 
magistrate  may  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  20 Z.,  or, 
if  he  directs  the  performance  of  the  contract,  he  may 
commit  the  defendant  in  default  of  compliance  to  the 
common  gaol  or  House  of  Correction  for  a  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months.  The  remedies  of  this  section 
of  the  Act  are  available  against  employers  as  well  as 
against  workmen  ;  and  Mr.  Haxnay,  Police  Magistrate  at 
Worship  Street,  told  the  Commissioners  that  “  the  men 
“  were  very  fond  of  this  Act,”  or  rather  of  the  9th  section 
relating  to  simple  breaches  of  contract.  Of  the  14th  sec¬ 
tion,  which  relates  to  aggravated  breaches  of  contract,  Mr. 
Hannat  had  no  experience ;  and  it  would  seem  that  any 
effect  which  the  enactment  may  have  produced  has  been 
rather  deterrent  than  retributive.  The  witnesses  who  re¬ 
presented  the  employers  said  that  the  14th  section  was 
seldom  put  into  operation,  although  they  held  that  it  ought 
to  be  retained  in  terrorem.  One  deputation  admitted  that, 
as  far  as  the  Liverpool  building  trade  was  concerned,  the 
Master  and  Servant  Act  had  acted  neither  injuriously 
nor  beneficially,  but  had  been  simply  inoperative.  By  the 
14th  section,  where  aggravated  injury  has  been  caused,  and 
where  it  has  not  been  committed  under  a  bond  fide  claim  of 
right,  the  offender  may  be  imprisoned  for  three  months 
with  or  without  hard  labour.  As  to  this  section,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  recommend  that  the  defendant  should  be 
allowed  the  option  of  a  trial  at  Quarter  Sessions  ;  and,  as 
the  result  of  a  compromise  among  themselves,  that  if  such 
acts  become  subject  only  to  a  civil  remedy,  the  term 
of  imprisonment  should  be  extended  to  six  months.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  retain  a 
penalty  which  causes  so  much  dissatisfaction,  and  which  is 
seldom  enforced ;  but  the  arguments  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  in  favour  of  the  enactment  are 
entitled  to  full  consideration. 

No  alteration  in  the  Criminal  ‘Law  Amendment  Act  is 
proposed,  except  that  the  defendant  should  be  allowed  at 
his  desire  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  It  seems  that  this  Act  also 
is  applied  comparatively  seldom,  and  with  diminishing  fre¬ 
quency.  Between  1871  and  1873  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  135  convictions  under  the  Act.  From 
January  1,  1873,  to  April  1,  1874,  there  wrere  only  39  con¬ 
victions,  of  which  8  were  quashed  on  appeal.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  convictions  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Act  has  in  some  degree  produced  its  intended 
effect.  With  the  proposed  re-enactment  in  a  mitigated  form 
of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  and  with  a  statutable 
exemption  of  certain  acts  from  a  doubtful  liability 
under  the  law  of  conspiracy,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  are  completed.  The  Report  will 
be  received  by  the  Trade-Unions  with  indignation  and 
ridicule,  though  its  purport  may  probably  have  been 
foreseen.  The  plausible  contention  that  trade  offences 
should  be  left  to  the  common  law  is  met  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  with  the  obvious  remark  that  picketing,  ratten¬ 
ing,  and  other  modes  of  oppression  are  only  practised 
by  associated  bodies  of  workmen.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  legislate  against  the  form  of  persecution  which  is 
known  as  rattening  without  limiting  the  definition  of  the 
offence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  designate  artisans  as  the 
only  possible  culprits.  Nobody  would  think  of  hiding  a 
barrister’s  wig  to  prevent  him  from  appearing  in  Court ; 
but  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  artisans  to 
legislate  against  such  a  form  of  rattening,  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  refusing  compliance  with  their  wishes.  The 
opponents  of  the  existing  statute  law  may  be  suspected  of 
tolerance,  if  not  of  sympathy,  for  some  of  the  practices  which 
they  propose  to  leave  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law. 
Working-men  ought  only  to  be  subject  to  special  legislation 
as  far  as  the  practices  which  require  restraint  are  peculiar 
to  their  occupation.  Adulteration  Acts  only  affect  dealers 
in  certain  commodities;  but  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
sanded  sugar  is  but  incidentally  an  affront  to  grocers.  Un¬ 


fortunately  there  is  little  use  in  continuing  a  controversy 
which  is  exhausted,  though  it  is  far  from  being  closed. 
The  Commissioners  have  discharged  their  duty  well,  but 
they  have  uot  accomplished  the  impossible  task  of  harmo¬ 
nizing  conflicting  interests  and  theories. 


WOMEN  AND  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

NE  of  the  most  foolish  and  mischievous  fallacies  of  the 
day  is  the  idea  which  seems  to  possess  certain  groups 
of  reformers  that  nothing  new  can  be  satisfactorily  esta¬ 
blished  without  destroying  or  revolutionizing  something 
that  is  old.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  great  many  ancient 
foundations  in  the  country  which  have  in  their  time  done 
good  work,  and  will  still  continue  to  be  serviceable  in 
various  ways,  although  they  may  not  altogether  suffice  for 
all  modern  requirements.  In  such  a  case  the  natural  and 
common-sense  course  would  seem  to  be  to  take  these  institu¬ 
tions  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  to  supplement  them  with 
others  which  should  supply  what  is  wanted.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  the  reformers  insist  upon  picking  the  old 
establishments  to  pieces,  as  if  there  were  no  other  possible 
way  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  construction  of  addi¬ 
tional  accommodation.  The  country  is  now  infinitely 
richer  than  it  ever  was,  and  neither  public  nor  private 
liberality  has  declined.  Yet  it  is  assumed  that  all  resources 
are  exhausted,  that  there  are  no  more  stones  in  the  quarry 
or  bricks  in  the  field,  and  that  a  new  house  can  only  be 
built  out  of  the  wreck  of  an  old  one.  In  a  similar  way, 
when  funds  are  sought  for  the  endowunent  of  scientific 
research,  no  better  plan  can  be  suggested  for  obtaining 
them  than  the  spoliation  of  the  existing  organization 
of  scientific  education.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  any  of 
these  agitators  that  what  our  forefathers  did  might  be  done 
over  again,  and  that  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  course  would  be,  not  to  sacrifice  what  we  have 
already  in  hand,  but  to  set  to  work  to  create  out  of  original 
materials  whatever  may  be  wanted  to  supply  deficiencies. 
Thus  not  only  half  the  battle  would  be  spared,  but  im¬ 
provements  could  be  introduced  without  injury  to  existing 
arrangements.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  attempt 
which  has  just  been  made  to  upset  the  system  of  medical 
education  which  has  for  a  long  period  been  yielding  excel¬ 
lent  results  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  that 
one  or  two  women  who  fancy  they  would  like  to  be  doctors 
may  gratify  their  whim.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  providing  every  facility  for  ther  higher 
education  of  women,  and  in  the  abstract  it  seems  to  be  only 
fair  that  such  of  them  as  can  prove  that  they  are  fit  for  it 
should  not  be  debarred  from  the  practice  of  medicine.  There 
are,  however,  the  strongest  practical  reasons  for  refusing 
to  promote  the  medical  education  of  women  at  the  expense 
of  the  medical  education  of  men.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  upon  men  that  the  community  at  the  present 
moment  depends  for  medical  assistance.  It  may  be  that  in 
time  women  may  be  found  to  be  equally,  or  even  more, 
competent  for  the  task,  but  hitherto  experience  has 
led  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  midwife  of  other 
days  is  almost  an  extinct  profession,  and,  though  this 
may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  a  natural  preference 
for  educated  skill,  it  may  yet  be  questioned  whether 
women  really  possess  the  firmness  of  nerve  and  physical 
strength  which  are  requisite  in  certain  operations,  and  also 
whether  as  doctors  they  possess  the  confidence  of  their 
own  sex.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that,  whatever  may  be 
done  to  assist  the  medical  education  of  women,  the  greatest 
jealousy  ought  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  any  change 
which  threatens  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  education 
supplied  to  male  students.  It  -would  be  madness  to  drop 
the  bone  until  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  being 
deluded  by  a  shadow. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  votes  which  were  given 
on  Wednesday  for  Mr.  ‘Cowper-Temple’s  Bill  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  confer  a  permissive  power  on  the  Scotch 
Universities  to  admit  women  to  study  and  to  take  degrees 
were  intended  as  a  sort  of  general  declaration  in  favour  of 
throwing  open  the  higher  education  to  women  as  well  as 
men ;  but  a  much  more  serious  question  was  involved  iu 
this  simple-looking  little  Bill.  The  essence  of  the  dispiite 
was  not  whether  women  should  be  allowed  to  have  medical 
education,  but  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  have 
it  in  a  way  which  would  injuriously  affect  the  education 
of  the  present  body,  of  medical  students.  On  this  point 
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the  medical  Professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  have 
expressed  a  very  decided  opinion.  They  point  out  that 
there  are  insuperable  objections  to  young  men  and  women 
being  taught  medicine  in  mixed  classes,  and  that  separate 
classes  are  practically  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
cxhaustingadditional  labour  which  would  be  imposed  upon  a 
staff  of  teachers  who  have  already  quite  as  much  to  do  as 
they  can  satisfactorily  undertake.  It  is  stated  that  this 
has  been  proved  by  experience,  the  experiment  having 
been  voluntarily  tried  by  three  Professors,  who  had  each  to 
give  it  up  in  consequence  of  the  strain  upon  his  health. 
In  order  therefore  to  be  able  to  undertake  separate  classes 
for  women,  the  Professors  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
private  medical  practice  and  their  scientific  researches,  and 
to  become  mere  teachers,  which  w’ould  require  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  considerable  increase  of  salaries,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  teaching  would  suffer  from  the  want  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  continuous  observation  and  research.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  how  far  certain 
female  students  were  at  one  time  encouraged  to  hope  that 
a  complete  course  of  study  and  examination  would 
be  opened  to  them  by  the  University  at  Edinburgh. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  false  hopes  were  raised, 
and  there  were  probably  misunderstandings  on  both 
sides.  It  cannot  be  seriously  suggested  that  an  im¬ 
portant  revolution  in  University  practice  should  now  be 
enforced  merely  to  oblige  one  or  two  ladies  whose  fond  ex¬ 
pectations  have  happened  to  be  disappointed.  It  is  only 
on  the  ground  of  its  advantage  to  the  community  gene¬ 
rally  that  such  a  change  can  be  justified,  and  the  balance  of 
evidence  certainly  seems  to  show  that,  while  it  is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  a  mere  handful  of  women  would  attempt 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  would  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  existing  students.  On  this  ground 
alone  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  reject  a  measure  which  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  and  questionable  benefit,  to  do  much  actual  harm. 
Thei’e  were,  however,  other  strong  grounds  of  objection  to 
the  Bill  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  its  object  was  to 
be  carried  out. 

It  is  evident  that,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
expediency  of  throwing  open  the  Universities  to  a  mixed 
company  of  young  men- and  young  women,  it  is  a  question 
of  a  very  serious  nature,  which  requires  to  be  handled  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation,  and  the  decision  of 
which  ought  to  rest  with  the  Legislature  'itself.  If  it 
is  held  to  be  safe  and  salutary  that  this  intermingling 
of  the  sexes  should  take  place,  it  cannot  be  limited 
to  a  particular  University,  or  to  one  side  of  the  Border. 
What  is  good  for  one  place  must  be  equally  good  for  an¬ 
other,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  maintain 
different  rules  on  such  a  subject  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  principle,  if  applied 
at  all,  must  be  applied  uniformly,  and  its  adoption  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  local  accidents.  This,  however,  as  Mr. 
Maitland  showed  very  clearly,  was  just  where  the  Bill 
went  astray.  It  gave  a  permissive  power  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Courts  in  Scotland  to  introduce  the  teaching 
and  graduation  of  women  under  the  category  of  “  im- 
“  provements  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Uni- 
“  versity.”  These  University  Courts  are  each  presided 
over  by  a  Rector,  who  is  elected  by  a  sort  of  mob- vote  of 
the  students — mostly  lads  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age— and  who,  though  he  is  usually  a  distinguished" person, 
may  not  happen  to  be  remarkable  for  common  sense,  or  to 
possess  any  acquaintance  with  the  practical  conditions  of 
University  life.  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  instance,  is  a  Rector,  and 
so  was  the  late  Mr.  Mill.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  Rector  does 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  body,  but  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and,  in  fact,  his  own  vote  and  cast¬ 
ing  vote,  and  that  of  his  assessor,  would  give  him  practically 
the  command  of  a  court  of  six  persons.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
is  not  the  sort  of  tribunal  which  could  safely  be  trusted  with 
so  grave  a  responsibility ;  and  besides,  as  it  is  to  some  extent 
a  changing  body,  the  Rector  being  elected  annually,  and 
some  members  having  seats  ex  officio ,  it  would  be  liable  to 
constant  fluctuations  in  its  decisions,  so  that  one  year  men 
and  women  might  be  admitted  together,  and  the  exclusion 
of  women  reverted  to  in  the  next  year.  A  Bill  which  was 
open  to  objections  on  so  many  different  sides  had  not  much 
chance  of  success ;  and  the  majority  against  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  larger  if  Mr.  Roebuck  had  not  started  a 
false  trail  by  suggesting  that  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  due  to  the  Trade-Unionism  of  the  doctors.  It  is  un¬ 


necessary,  however,  to  seek  unworthy  motives  for  a  line 
of  conduct  which  appears  to  be  justified  by  a  disinterested 
anxiety  to  protect  the  interests  of  medical  education. 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANES. 

COMMISSION  of  the  French  Assembly  has  recently 
made  a  Report  on  the  present  system  and  position  of 
the  Savings  Banks  of  France,  and  has  suggested  some 
alterations  which  will,  it  is  thought,  largely  increase  the 
usefulness  of  these  institutions.  The  French  are  a  very 
thrifty  people,  and  wonderfully  industrious.  Paris  is 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  pleasure,  but  the  amount  of 
hard  work  done  there,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  during  which  work  goes  on, 
are  almost  beyond  the  belief  of  Englishmen,  who  think  that 
they  belong  to  a  nation  which  is  tolerably  active  and 
persevering.  France  is  precisely  the  country  in  which  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Savings  Banks  would  most  flourish. 
The  interest  allowed  on  deposits  is  higher  than  in 
England,  and  the  State  is  responsible  for  every  farthing 
deposited.  But  the  French  Savings  Banks  are  among  the 
least  flourishing  in  Europe.  The  system  has  made  no  way 
there.  It  has  not  been  in  favour  with  Governments,  and 
things  which  are  not  in  favour  with  Governments  do  not 
thrive  in  France.  Savings  Banks  have  now  had  a  long 
trial  in  France.  They  were  first  officially  started  in  1818, 
only  a  year  after  their  legal  recognition  in  England.  But 
their  fate  in  the  two  countries  has  been  very  different. 
England  has  sixty  millions  sterling  deposited  in  Savings 
Banks ;  France  has  only  twenty-five  millions.  The  average 
deposit  per  head  of  the  population  is  three  times  as  great 
in  England  as  in  France.  Nor  is  it  only  that  France  comes 
behind  England.  It  is  much  below  the  level  of  most  of 
its  neighbours  and  rivals  on  the  Continent.  Switzerland 
leads  the  list,  and  its  deposits  in  proportion  to  its  popula¬ 
tion  are  five  times  those  of  France ;  and  Austria  stands 
nearly  as  high  as  England.  How  a  result  so  unfavourable 
to  France  has  been  attained  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
anxious  inquiry  by  the  Commission,  and  the  first  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  they  arrived  was  that  the  French  did  not 
put  their  money  in  Savings  Banks  because  it  was  an  ex¬ 
cessively  troublesome  process  to  do  so,  and  because  it  was 
very  difficult  for  many  poor  people  to  know  how  to  get 
near  a  Savings  Bank.  In  England  there  are  more  than 
five  thousand  places  where  investors  in  these  banks  can 
deposit  their  money,  whereas  in  France  there  are  little 
more  than  eleven  hundred.  Besides,  in  England  people  who 
are  well  off  themselves,  and  who  are  anxious  to  help  the  poor, 
are  ready  to  explain  the  uses  and  advantages  of  Savings 
Banks,  and  to  make  the  institution  popular.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  trouble  any  one  takes  for  any  one  else 
in  France.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  therefore  to  make 
it  much  more  easy  for  depositors  to  get  their  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Savings  Banks,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Commission  suggests  that  the  machinery  of  tax-collectors 
and  postmasters  might  be  conveniently  used.  But  this  is 
not  all.  If  the  Commission  sees  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  get  depositors  to  deposit,  they  also  see  that  some  change 
in  opinion  must  be  wrought  in  order  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  authorities  may  be  really  willing  to  see  the 
deposits  increased.  In  order  to  work  this  change  in 
opinion,  the  Commission  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
discussion  of  two  questions,  the  solution  of  which  goes  far 
to  determine  the  character  and  scope  of  the  system  that 
ought  to  be  established. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  the  determination  of  the  sum 
which  each  depositor  is  to  be  allowed  to  invest.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  after  a  very  long  and  minute  discussion  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  one  sum  or 
another,  end  by  recommending  that  2,000  francs  shall  be 
the  limit.  This  is  a  very  low  limit,  and  they  own  that 
they  think  that  3,000  francs  would  be  a  much  better 
figure,  and  that  they  stop  where  they  do  merely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  weaknesses  of  timid  minds.  They 
have  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  which  always  beset 
those  who  have  to  persuade  a  Government  or  a  nation  to 
retrace  its  steps.  There  was  a  time  when  depositors  were 
allowed  in  France  to  deposit  as  much  as  3,000  francs;  but 
the  amount  was  reduced  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  to  1,500,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire  to  1,000  francs.  This  is  a  very  small 
sum  by  way  of  a  maximum.  In  England  a  depositor 
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may,  if  Lis  accumulations  of  interest  are  included,  reach  a 
maximum  of  200 1.,  or  5,000  francs.  In  Prussia  and  Russia 
the  maximum  is  over  3,000  francs.  In  Austria,  Belgium, 
and  Sweden  there  is  no  limit,  but  the  banks  refuse  deposits 
which  they  consider  inconsistent  with  the  objects  for  which 
such  institutions  are  founded.  The  Commission  naturally 
inquired  why  the  limit  should  be  so  much  lower  in  France 
than  elsewhere.  If  the  rate  of  interest  offered  to  deposi¬ 
tors  is  one  by  which  the  State  does  not  lose,  it  is  a  gain  to 
the  State  that  the  deposits  of  an  investor  should  reach  a 
tolerably  large  amount,  as  there  is  as  much,  or  nearly  as 
much,  expense  in  dealing  with  a  small  deposit  as  a  large 
one.  The  interest  allowed  in  France  to  depositors  is  four 
per  cent.,  from  which  the  expenses  of  administration  are 
deducted,  and  the  less  these  expenses  are  the  greater  is  the 
inducement  held  out  to  investors,  and  the  smaller  is  the 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  expended  in  the  administration. 
The  State  itself  invests  the  money  it  thus  receives  at  above 
five  per  cent.,  and  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  Commission 
is  that  the  surplus  thus  earned  shall  no  longer  be  used  as 
a  source  of  national  revenue,  but  shall  constitute  a  reserve 
fund  intended  to  assure  the  State  against  any  loss  it  may 
sustain  through  selling  at  an  unfavourable  moment  the 
securities  which  it  holds  to  cover  the  deposits.  If  the 
State  then  does  not  lose,  and  indeed  rather  gains,  by  the 
limits  of  the  deposits  being  fixed  comparatively  high,  why 
should  the  limit  be  fixed  as  low  as  1,000  francs?  The 
answer  which  they  found  given  to  this  inquii’y  from  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  ideas  on  the  subject  is  a  curious 
one.  It  was  said  that,  if  poorpeoplein  country  districts  were 
allowed  to  have  120?.  in  a  Savings  Bank,  this  would  with¬ 
draw  capital  from  other  investments.  So  far  as  regards 
the  Funds,  railway  obligations,  and  securities  of  that 
kind,  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  State  itself  invests 
all  the  money  it  receives  from  depositors  in  these 
securities,  and  the  prices  of  these  securities  are  as 
much  kept  up  by  the  State  purchasing  them  as  by 
private  persons  purchasing  them.  But  these  are  not  the 
investments  of  which  persons  in  the  rural  districts  of 
France  mostly  think.  With  them  the  land  is  everything. 
To  buy  a  small  parcel,  or  to  live  on  a  small  parcel,  of  land 
is  the  great  enjoyment  of  their  life.  The  holders  of  land 
like  to  see  their  neighbours  with  money  in  their  pockets. 
If  they  want  to  sell,  they  can  sell  at  a  higher  price  ;  if  they 
want  to  borrow,  they  can  borrow  at  a  lower  rate.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  small  landowners  that  the  sphere  of  the  Savings 
Banks  has  been  restrained,  and  nothing  could  show  more 
clearly  the  strange  ways  in  which  one  set  of  national 
customs  and  habits  acts  on  another.  The  Commission  very 
sensibly  try  to  turn  the  argument  round.  They  show 
that  the  average  length  of  time  during  which  deposits  are 
held  does  not  exceed  two  years.  The  sum  accumulated  is 
then  devoted  to  a  permanent  investment.  The  Savings 
Banks  only  supply  a  means  by  which  capital  is  got  ready 
for  the  landowners,  who  thus  have  not  less,  but  more, 
money  competing  for  the  investments  which  proprietors 
have  to  offer. 

The  other  chief  point  to  which  the  Commission  directed 
their  attention  was  that  of  the  limits  to  be  imposed  on 
the  withdrawal  of  deposits.  They  found  that  a  very 
general  apprehension  existed  lest  the  State  might  be 
seriously  inconvenienced  if  there  were  a  time  of  general 
panic,  and  depositors  wished  to  take  their  money  out  of  the 
Savings  Banks.  The  French  are  very  timid  financiers,  and 
are  constantly  thinking  of  the  worst  that  can  happen. 
This  timidity,  however,  has  its  good  side,  as  it  is  associated 
with  their  punctilious  fidelity  in  meeting  their  engagements 
of  every  kind,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  had 
crises  to  go  through  which  have  been  of  a  kind  to  frighten 
minds  that  do  not  recoil  from  ordinary  risks.  1848  and 
1870  are  years  that  the  French  of  this  generation  are  not 
likely  to  forget.  On  both  occasions  the  Government  had 
to  take  exceptional  measures  to  prevent  a  run  on  the 
Savings  Banks,  and  on  both  occasions  the  measures  they 
took  were  attended  with  success,  although  in  1848  this 
success  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  sacrifice 
to  the  State.  At  first  the  Government  offered  in  1848  to 
return  to  each  depositor  up  to  100  francs  in  cash  and  to 
give  Rentes  or  Treasury  Bonds  for  the  remainder  of  his 
deposit.  But  it  was  found  that  the  obligation  to  provide 
cash  could  not  be  met,  and  it  was  resolved  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  amount  owing  into  Five  percent.  Rentes,  which 
were  issued  at  first  at  80  and  finally  at  a  fraction  under 
72  per  cent.  This  operation  caused  a  loss  to  the  State  of 
nearly  six  millions  sterling ;  and  although  the  desired  end 


was  attained,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
Savings  Banks  was  not  shaken,  French  financiers  began  to 
look  on  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  as  adversaries  whose 
operations  it  was  desirable  to  restrain  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  possible.  In  1870,  the  Republican  Government, 
just  before  the  investment  of  Paris,  issued  a  decree  limiting 
the  sum  any  depositor  could  ask  for  in  cash  to  50  franes, 
and  for  ten  months  this  rule  was  enforced  outside  Paris. 
But  in  Paris  itself  depositors  had  to  live  during  the 
siege,  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  help  them. 
Orders  were  given  month  by  month  that  a  fresh  sum 
of  fifty  francs  might  be  withdrawn,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  very  large  proportion  of  the  depositors,  when  they  were 
sure  that  they  could  withdraw  their  money  to  this  extent, 
forbore  to  use  the  privilege.  Whereas  twelve  millions  of 
francs  might  have  been  withdrawn,  there  was  actually  with- 
drawn  under  two  millions  in  the  six  months  from  October 
1,  1870,  to  March  31,  1871.  This  is  a  most  curious  proof 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  those  who  have  once  saved  cling 
to  their  savings.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  class  of  per¬ 
sons  who  put  money  in  Savings  Banks  suffered  dreadfully 
during  the  siege,  and  yet  they  did  not  in  those  terrible 
six  months  ask  for  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  what  they  might 
have  claimed ;  and  what  is  still  more  curious,  there  were 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  francs  paid  into  the  Savings 
Banks  during  that  time,  so  that  all  the  cash  that 
had  actually  to  be  paid  did  not  exceed  40,000?. 
The  experience  of  what  then  took  place  in  Paris  has  taught 
the  Commission  two  things.  The  State  must  reserve  the 
power  of  limiting  the  sums  to  be  paid  out  in  moments  of 
panic,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  proper  steps  are  taken,  the 
panic  rapidly  subsides.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  State  should  distinctly  make  it  known 
that  it  will  use  this  power  when  exceptional  circumstances 
make  it  necessary.  They  propose  that  power  shall  be 
given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  interfere  when 
lie  thinks  fit,  and  to  order  what  limits  shall  be  placed  on 
the  withdrawal  of  deposits.  It  is  very  simple,  and  we  may 
add  a  very  French  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty;  but 
the  Commission  are  probably  right  in  thinking  it  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  their  countrymen,  and  make  depositors  and 
financiers  equally  happy. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

T  is  almost  time  for  Governments  and  Parliaments  to 
give  up  playing  fast  and  loose  with  abstract  Resolu¬ 
tions.  They  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  them  to  be 
able  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  are  good  things 
or  bad ;  though  it  is  past  hoping  that  they  will  adhere  to 
any  conclusion  they  may  reach.  It  does  not  much  matter 
whether  they  agree  to  say  that  they  are  mischievous  because 
they  pledge  Parliament  to  too  little,  or  useful  because  they 
do  not  pledge  it  to  too  much,  but  they  should  say  one 
thing  or  the  other.  It  is  getting  wearisome  to  hear  public 
men  opposing  Resolutions  because  they  are  not  Bills,  and 
finding  fault  with  Bills  because  they  are  something  more 
than  Resolutions.  Mr.  Fawcett  led  off  on  Tuesday  night 
by  proposing  a  sonorous  abstraction ;  and  Mr.  Pell  capped 
him  by  producing  something  which  was  neither  a  Bill  nor 
an  abstract  Resolution.  He  did  indeed  move  a  Reso¬ 
lution,  but  it  was  a  Resolution  with  a  concrete  element 
in  the  shape  of  eight  Inspectors  of  Factories.  But  the 
compromise  did  not  answer  its  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Cross  seemed  more  alarmed  at  this  “  army  of  Iu- 
“  spectors”  than  at  Mr.  Fawcett’s  declaration  that  agri¬ 
culture  and  “  other  branches  of  industry  ”  should  be 
assimilated  as  regards  the  amount  of  school  attendance. 
In  point  of  form  Mr.  Cross  had  an  unanswerable  case 
against  both  motion  and  amendment.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Children’s  Act  has  only  been  in  operation 
two  months,  and  Parliament  ought  to  wait  and 
see  how  it  works  before  undertaking  either  to  super¬ 
sede  or  improve  it.  But  Mr.  Cross’s  candour  supplied 
one  qualification  of  this  theory,  while  the  character  of  the 
Act  supplied  another.  The  effect  of  the  Act,  such  as  it  is, 
has  been  felt,  not  for  two  months,  but  for  fourteen.  For 
a  child  to  be  legally  at  work  on  the  xst  of  January,  1875,  it 
was  necessary  to  conform  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Act  during  the  year  preceding  the  1st  of  January,  1875. 
Consequently  it  can  be  pretty  well  guessed  by  this  time 
how  much  or  how  little  the  Act  is  going  to  do.  Mr.  Pell, 
who  was  one  of  its  authors,  declared  that  it  is  going  to  do 
nothing.  Competent  evidence,  be  says,  can  be  produced 
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to  snow  that  the  Act  is  useless.  There  is  no  reason  to 
question  Mr.  Pell’s  estimate  of  his  offspring.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  he  did  not  foresee  its  failure.  However, 
when  a  legislator  confesses  that  he  has  been  under  an  hallu¬ 
cination,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  and  Mr.  Pell’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  state  of  mind  at  the  time  the  Bill  was 
under  discussion  pretty  well  amounts  to  this  : — “  He  was 
“  enthusiastic  enough  at  one  time  to  think  that,  if  the  Act 
“  were  left  in  the  hands  of  clergymen,  farmers,  and  country 
“  squires,  things  would  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.” 
It  is  creditable  to  his  common  sense  that  he  should  have 
been  so  quickly  undeceived,  and  to  his  courage  that  he 
should  so  frankly  acknowledge  it. 

The  Agricultural  Children’s  Bill  was  something  even 
more  unsubstantial  than  an  abstract  Resolution.  It  was 
a  law  setting  up  a  prohibition,  but  providing  no  means 
of  enforcing  it.  Mr.  Pell  says  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  enforced  by  amateurs ;  but  who  were  the  amateurs 
to  whom  this  troublesome  task  was  left  ?  Farmers  whose 
immediate  interests  are  directly  injured  by  the  law,  clergy¬ 
men  who  know  better  than  any  other  men  the  reasons 
why  the  law  should  not  be  enforced  in  any  particular 
case,  and  squires  who  are  naturally  influenced  in  a  matter 
which  does  not  personally  concern  them  either  by  their 
tenants  or  by  their  parson.  If  all  farmers  were  as  en¬ 
lightened  as  the  farmers  of  Northumberland,  indirect  com¬ 
pulsion  might  be  applied  to  agricultural  labour  as  easily  as 
to  any  other.  But  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
farmers  of  the  South  of  England  and  those  of  the  North  as 
there  is  between  the  labourers.  The  men  who  burned  Mr. 
Giedlestone  in  effigy  because  he  had  induced  Devonshire 
labourers  to  go  northwards,  and  thereby  raised  wages  in 
his  parish  a  whole  shilling  per  week,  are  not  likely  to  be 
impressed  by  the  argument  that  education  will  make  the 
labourer  a  better  workman.  They  know  well  enough  that, 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  better  workman,  he  will  either 
leave  their  employ  or  have  to  be  retained  in  it  by  higher 
pay.  It  is  true  that  in  the  end  they  would  themselves  be 
gainers  by  the  change,  but  to  appreciate  this  far-off 
interest  demands  an  amount  of  education  which  even 
classes  higher  than  tenant-farmers  do  not  always  possess. 
A  boy  ten  years  old  can  be  useful  in  various  ways 
about  the  farm,  and  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to  give  him 
up  to  the  schoolmaster  merely  that  he  may  be  able  some 
years  hence  to  earn  more  wages  than  he  will  earn  if  he  is 
allowed  to  go  untaught.  The  clergy  are  anxious  to  get 
boys  to  school  early  and  to  keep  them  at  school  late ;  but 
in  each  separate  case  as  it  arises  there  may  be  obstacles 
which  naturally  indispose  them  to  come  forward  as 
amateur  prosecutors  of  offences  committed  against  the 
Act.  The  districts  where  the  law  is  most  likely  to  be 
broken  are  the  districts  where  wages  will  for  the  most 
part  be  lowest  ;  and  where  wages  are  low  even  the  shilling 
or  two  that  a  boy  of  ten  can  add  to  the  family  income 
becomes  of  importance.  Sometimes  more  than  this  hangs 
on  the  decision  whether  the  boy  shall  go  to  school  or  to 
work.  The  farmer  may  make  the  employment  of  the 
father  dependent  on  the  employment  of  the  son,  and  the 
clergyman  is  naturally  shy  of  driving  a  labourer  to  more 
distant  work,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  family 
poorer  by  the  amount  of  the  boy’s  wages.  These  cases 
may  be  of  very  common  occurrence  in  country  parishes, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  clergy  should 
usually  decide  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  which  is 
certainly  desired  by  the  farmer,  probably  desired  by 
the  boy’s  relatives,  and  very  possibly  desired  by  the 
boy  himself.  In  any  given  case  this  may  clearly  be 
the  right  decision  to  come  to  ;  it  is  only  on  a 
very  large  experience  of  the  evils  of  sacrificing  edu¬ 
cation  to  early  labour  that  the  evils  of  the  system 
become  visible.  The  Department  which  has  to  ad¬ 
minister  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  command  this  ex¬ 
perience,  but  it  is  useless  to  expect  individuals  to  do  so 
sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  take  an  unpleasant  task  on 
themselves.  This  is  the  true  answer  to  Mr.  Cross’s  plea 
that  the  Act  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  just  as  it  was  the  true 
answer  to  Mr.  Pell’s  former  plea  that  it  would  come  well 
out  of  its  trial.  A  law  which  aims  at  getting  children  to 
school  depends  mainly  on  the  machinery  by  which  the  end 
is  to  be  secured.  The  consideration  how  it  is  to  be  done 
is  really  of  more  moment  than  the  determination  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pell’s  eight  Inspectors  do  not  seem  a  very  large 
force,  considering  the  number  of  children  they  would  have  to 
look  after.  Nor,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  Workshops 
Act  is  any  guide,  should  we  expect  them  to  be  very 


effective  supervisors  even  of  the  children  that  did  come 
under  their  notice.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
which  is  about  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  will 
perhaps  convince  Mr.  Pell  that  the  mere  appointment  of 
Inspectors  may  go  but  a  little  way  towards  carrying  out 
the  professed  purposes  of  Parliament.  As  regards  the  large 
factories,  which  fall  under  the  Factory  Act  and  its  earlier 
extensions,  there  is  probably  not  much  reason  to 
find  fault.  But  as  regards  workshops,  the  law  will 
probably  be  found  in  a  vast  number  of  instances 
to  have  left  things  just  where  it  found  them.  It 
would  probably  be  the  same  with  the  Agricultural 
Children’s  Act  if  its  enforcement  depended  on  the  occa¬ 
sional  visit  of  an  Inspector.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  more  pru¬ 
dent  in  that  he  prescribed  no  machinery  for  giving  effect 
to  his  Resolution  ;  but  if  he  had  succeeded  in  pledging  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  general  declaration  that  children 
should  have  the  same  amount  of  education  whether  their 
parents  live  in  town  or  in  country,  it  is  improbable  that 
anything  would  have  come  of  it.  Parliament  might  pass 
resolutions  in  favour  of  compulsion  for  ever  without  the 
application  of  compulsion  being  brought  appreciably 
nearer.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  any  genuine 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  direction.  One  is  by  the 
creation  in  the  mindsof  the  people  of  a  resolution  that  every 
child  in  the  country  shall  receive  such  a  measure  of 
education  as  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  of  any 
chances  which  may  befall  him ;  the  other  is  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  example  that  the  difficulties  apprehended  from 
compulsion  are  less  serious  than  they  appear  to  be.  The 
first  method  might  carry  compulsion  with  much  the  same 
rush  as  that  which  carried  the  Irish  Church  Bill  and  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  but  the  present  Parliament  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  any  enthusiasm  of  the  sort.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  something  can  be  done  in  any  parish 
where  the  farmers  happen  to  be  unusually  unprejudiced, 
or  the  labourers  exceptionally  well  paid,  to  make  compul¬ 
sion  a  little  less  unpalatable.  It  ought  not,  for  instance,  to 
be  beyond  the  combined  intelligence  of  clergyman,  farmer, 
and  schoolmaster  to  construct  a  table  of  half-time  attend¬ 
ance  which  should  be  workable  in  an  agricultural  district. 
If  children  could  be  got  to  school  at  an  earlier  age,  and 
accustomed  not  to  leave  school  completely  after  they  had 
gone  to  work,  a  great  part  of  the  objections  sometimes 
alleged  against  compulsion  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
removed. 


PARLIAMENTARY  MANNERS. 

IT  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  scenes  as  that  of  Thurs¬ 
day  night  are  not  calculated  to  improve  the  temper 
or  manners  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  increase  the 
respect  in  which  it  is  held  ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
all  "members  to  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
them.  The  first  and  most  obvious  way  of  doing  this  is 
for  members  to  keep  a  check  upon  their  tongues,  and  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  any  provocation  which  may 
be  used  as  a  pretext  for  importing  personal  questions  into 
Parliament.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  House  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  right  to  interpose  for  its  own  protection,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  valuable  time  from  being  wasted  in  idle  and  unseemly 
altercations.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  public- 
business  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  standstill  if  tbe  House 
were  to  be  called  upon  night  after  night,  as  it  has  been 
lately,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  sorts  of  petty 
indiscretions  and  slips  of  the  tongue  committed  by 
members  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  obviously 
necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings  that  members 
should  be  prevented  from  making  personal  attacks  upon 
each  other  within  the  walls  of  the  House;  but,  except  when 
an  imputation  is  made  upon  a  member  in  regard  to  some¬ 
thing  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  done  in  his  Parliamentary 
capacity,  what  is  said  out  of  doors  may  be  reasonably  left 
to  be  settled  there.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate,  considering 
the  sort  of  people  who  are  occasionally  returned  to  it,  that 
the  House  is  not  required  to  take  any  notice  of  the  personal 
character  of  its  members.  A  man  loses  his  personality,  and 
even  his  name,  when  he  enters  Parliament,  and  is  received 
there  simply  as  the  representative  of  the  constituency 
which  has  elected  him ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  capacity 
that  the  House  has  anything  to  do  with  him  or  he  with  the 
House.  It  is  simply  because  the  House  is  bound  to  ignore 
altogether  the  private  conduct  of  its  members  that  any 
allusions  to  such  matters  in  debate  are  strictly  forbidden : 
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out  it.  does  not  follow  that  members  are  to  be  exempted 
from  personal  criticism  everywhere  else.  The  rule  on  this 
subject  has  been  laid  down  very  distinctly  by  Sir  Erskine 
May,  in  his  well-known  work.  “  Libels  upon  members,”  he 
says,  “  have  been  constantly  published;  but  to  constitute 
"  a  breach  of  privilege  they  must  concern  the  character  or 
“conduct  of  members  in  that  capacity;  aspersions  upon 
“  rli  ■  conduct  of  members  as  magistrates,  or  as  officers  of 
“  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  private  life,  are  within  the  cogni- 
“  ranee  of  the  Courts,  and  are  not  lit  subjects  of  complaint  ” 
— that  is,  in  Parliament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
a  sound  and  judicious  principle,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  House  does  not  mean  to  abandon  so  important  a 
security  for  order  and  decorum. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  Mr.  Lopes  and  Mr. 
Ashley  used  language  which  they  ought  not  to  have 
used,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  apologies  which  they  after¬ 
wards  felt  bound  to  make  were  not  spontaneously  offered 
in  the  first  instance.  There  is,  however,  an  important 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  Mr.  Lopes  applied 
the  word  “  disreputable  ”  to  the  political  conduct  of  the 
Home  Rulers,  and  this  was  a  matter  of  which  the 
gentlemen  thus  described  had  a  right  to  complain  to  the 
House.  ilr.  Ashley,  on  the  other  hand,  imputed  mis¬ 
conduct  to  Hr.  Kenealy,  not  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
but  as  a  private  person  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  The  imputation  or  insinuation  that  Dr.  Kenealy 
knowingly  put  a  false  witness  in  the  box  is  certainly 
unwarrantable,  although  the  rest  of  Mr.  Asiiley’s  re¬ 
marks  will  probably  command  general  assent.  There  can 
be  no  question  whatever  that  Dr.-  Kenealy,  both  as  counsel 
for  Orton,  and  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  of  the  most 
scandalous  kind,  has  behaved  in  a  disgraceful  manner;  and 
it  would  be  monstrous  that  any  one  should  be  debarred 
from  expressing  in  the  strongest  language  condemnation 
of  such  behaviour  merely  because  the  object  of  criticism 
has  since  happened  to  bereturned  to  Parliament.  These  are 
questions,  however,  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  and,  if  Dr.  Kenealy 
thinks  he  is  entitled  to  redress,  he  must  seek  it 
elsewhere.  There  is  one  thing  which  has  been  brought 
out  very  clearly  by  the  incidents  which  have  just 
■occurred;  and  that  is,  that  the  cordial  concurrence 
of  members  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
order  and  dignity  which  have  hitherto  characterized 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  rules  and  a  Speaker  to  interpret  and  en¬ 
force  .them  unless  the  members  themselves  bring  the  right 
temper  and  spirit  to  their  work.  There  is  no  doubt  a  some¬ 
what  grotesque  inconsistency  in  a  protest  against  offensive 
language  coming  from  one  who  has  for  some  months  been 
engaged  in  a  course  of  the  most  outrageous  and  malignant 
slander  and  vituperation  ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
to  affect  any  sympathy  with  Dr.  Kenealy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  peace  and  decency  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
an  obstinate  member  who  chooses  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities,  and  that  it  is  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  a 
difficulty  which  cannot  be  avoided.  A  bull  in  a  china- 
shop,  or,  as  Dr.  Kenealy  would  say,  a  lion  shakiug  the 
dew-drops  from  his  mane,  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  un¬ 
comfortable  animal :  but  if  it  cannot  be  ejected,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to 'take  as  little  notice  of  it  as  possible. 


TIIE  SOURCES  OF  HISTORY. 

RECENT  correspondence  about  the  accuracy  of  certain 
statements  in  Lord  Russell's  Recollections  suggests  a  very 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  scepticism.  If  the  facts  had  occurred 
some  centuries  ago,  we  should  have  thought  ourselves  most  un¬ 
usually  fortunate  in  having  such  a  witness  as  Lord  Russell.  We 
have,  it  might  be  said,  for  this  part  of  our  history  testimony  of  the 
most  unimpeachable  kind.  One  of  the  chief  actors  has  recorded 
his  own  impressions  ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  one 
whom  his  worst  enemies  would  never  accuse  of  wilful  inaccuracy, 
or  of  the  slightest  disposition  to  shirk  responsibility.  He,  if  any 
one,  might  be  trusted  to  speak  the  truth  like  a  man,  and  to  err,  if 
.  t  all,  on  the  side  of  excessive  openness.  And  we  should  proceed 
unhesitatingly  to  distribute  t  he  parts  in  unimportant  historical  trans¬ 
action  in  accordance  with  his  statements,  and  congratulate  ourselves 
that  for  once  we  had  evidence  at  first  hand.  And  yet  we  should,  as 
Lord  Russell  frankly  admits,  have  been  entirely  misled.  His  memory 
has  played  him  false,  and  the  account  which  ho  gave  inverted  the 
true  relations  of  the  persons  most  concerned.  In  this  case,  of 
course,  there  is  not  the  very  slightest  suspicion  of  any  intentional 
misstatement;  and  we  need  not  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
Lord  Russell  blundered.  There  is  nothing  very  mysterious  about 
it;  and,  indeed,  the  unpleasant  reflection  is  precisely  that  such 


things  happen  every  day.  The  more  often  they  happen,  the  more 
crumbling  must  be  the  foundations  of  our  history.  Indeed  we 
scarcely  need  such  a  case  as  Lord  Russell’s  error  to  convince  us 
of  the  uncertainty  of  many  historical  details.  The  highest 
degree  of  evidence  obtainable  is  the  direct  statement  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  event.  Yet,  assuming  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  wilful  misstatement,  it  is  still  almost  impossible 
that  lie  should  he  perfectly  impartial.  Any  bias  may  destroy 
the  whole  value  of  his  evidence.  Ask  the  candidates  at  a 
contested  election  what  were  the  precise  facts  of  any  dispute 
which  arose.  We  make  allowance  for  the  probability  that  they 
will  give  a  different  colouring  to  fact3  and  alter  their  relative 
importance.  But  we  also  find  by  daily  experience  that  they  arrive 
at  some  flat  contradiction,  which  may  or  may  not  bo  susceptible  of 
explanation.  If  a  distinguished  person  is  reported  to  have  said  a 
foolish  thing  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  or  even  on  the  hustings,  we 
know  beforehand  that  the  reporter  will  turn  out  to  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  ;  and  that  the  distinguished  person  used  quite  a  different 
form  of  words,  or  used  them  in  quite  a  different  sense.  We  do 
not  ask  which  is  generally  right ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  there  had 
been  no  reporter,  the  honourable  gentleman  a  few  years  afterwards 
would  have  given  an  entirely  different  version  of  his  remarks  from 
that  which  obtained  currency  at  the  time  ;  and  yet  his  testimony 
would  have  been  unimpeachable.  Or  take  two  travellers’  accounts 
of  some  adventure  which  happened  to  them  in  company.  Which 
was  it  that  proposed  to  go  on,  and  which  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  turn  back  P  A  direct  contradiction  upon  some  such  point  is  not 
the  exception  hut  the  rule.  This  familiar  experience  does  not 
imply  by  any  means  that  all  men  are  liars.  The  fact  is  that  our 
recollection  undergoes  an  unconscious  modification  in  our  minds. 
Any  actor  in  an  event  is  naturally  struck  at  the  time  by  particular 
aspects  of  it  which  are  less  impressive  to  his  neighbours.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  were  incompatible  with  bis  version  of  the  story 
drop  out,  or  spontaneously  group  themselves  in  a  different  manner. 
What  we  call  remembering  is  looking  at  a  mental  picture  which 
for  the  moment  may  have  had  photographic  accuracy,  but  which 
has  since  been  subject  to  various  chemical  actions.  Parts  of  it  have 
faded  ;  others,  it  may  be,  have  been  conjecturally  restored  ;  and 
after  a  certain  time  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
original  and  the  touches  almost  unconsciously  added.  In  certain 
conditions  of  the  mind  this  process  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the 
most  perfect  sincerity  would  be  no  guarantee  for  accuracy  of 
statement. 

Besides  these  causes  of  uncertainty,  we  must  also  take  into 
account  the  quantity  of  downright  lying  in  the  world.  It  is  rather 
fashionable  nowadays  to  repudiate  with  indignation  the  doctrine 
that  anybody  ever  indulges  in  downright  invention.  Scarcely 
anybody,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  a  hypocrite,  in  the  sense  of 
deliberately  affecting  religious  principles  when  he  knows  himself 
to  be  utterly  devoid  of  them.  In  other  words,  a  man  always 
deceives  himself  before  he  tries  to  deceive  other  people.  IIow  far 
this  is  true  may  be  a  curious  psychological  question.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  believe  in  your  own  virtue,  and  so  much 
easier  to  act  a  part  when  you  have  obtained  that  belief,  that  a  man 
who  is  a  conscious  hypocrite  must  be  a  fool.  Yet  there  arc  fools  in 
the  world,  and  we  fear  that  there  are  also  deliberate  liars.  Indeed, 
in  a  very  strict  sense,  most  people  lie  more  or  less.  Hardly  any¬ 
body  comes  up  to  the  Johnsonian  standard  of  veracity,  which 
forbids  telling  a  lie  in  order  to  improve  a  good  story.  If  an 
anecdote  sounds  better  when  its  narrator  says  “  I  saw,”  then  when 
he  says,  “  I  am  told  that  somebody  saw,”  there  are  very  few 
talkers  who  would  .scruple  to  make  the  necessary  emend;  on  of 
the  text.  There  are  a  number  of  other  lies  which  are  more  r  less 
condoned  by  general  opinion ;  not  merely  the  lies  which  re  be 
called  simply  conventional,  but  the  lies  which  are  told  in  defence 
of  character.  There  are  a  good  many  skeletons  in  the  cupboards  of 
respectable  people ;  and  if  telling  a  truth  would  unlock  the  door, 
they  think  it  fair  to  indulge  in  a  lie,  and  perhaps  even  regard  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  conscience  as  rather  a  virtuous  action  than 
otherwise.  This  is  the  most  ordinary  form  of  political  lying  ;  and 
nobody  can  doubt  that,  whether  sheltered  under  some  flimsy 
pretext  of  equivocation  or  otherwise,  such  lies  are  exceedingly 
common.  To  discover  how  far  the  quantity  of  lies  in  ex'  :e;;ce 
actually  affects  the  credibility  of  history  would  be  impossible  :  but 
we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  tendency  to  believe  is  greater 
than  is  justified  by  facts.  We  have  to  rely  upon  the  bi  n  tr  of 
other  people  at  every  moment  of  our  lives,  and  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  matters ;  and  consequently  we  get  into  habits  of  belief  which 
outrun  its  logical  justification.  The  dishonesty  of  a  banker  or 
solicitor  is  often  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  people. 
People,  that  is,  trust  implicitly  in  the  honour  of  a  man  of 
whom  they  know  nothing  but  that  he  is  generally  thought  to  be 
respectable,  and  would  think  it  an  impertinence  to  take  any  mode 
of  testing  his  fidelity.  On  the  same  principle,  it  would  be  awkward, 
and  indeed  impossible,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  every  statement 
made  to  us ;  it  is  better,  we  feel,  to  assume  that  everybody  speaks 
the  truth,  and  to  submit  to  the  occasional  errors  which  result ; 
and  then  we  change  this  convenient  practical  assumption  into  the 
very  different  logical  assertion  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody 
does  speak  the  truth.  The  doubt  which  is  not  allowed  to  influence 
our  conduct  is  soon  dismissed  from  our  minds  altogether,  and  we 
fall  into  the  convenient  but  very’ doubtful  conviction,  that  deliber¬ 
ate  lying  is  a  practice  which  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  good 
society  as  much  as  drunkenness.  And  yet  it  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  for  people  who  are  constantly  suffering  from  their  amiable 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  some  mining  speculator  at  the 
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antipodes,  to  admit  that  credulity  may  he  sometimes  unreasonable, 
and  that  there  are  some  persons  in  existence  unscrupulous  enough  to 
turn  it  to  account  for  the  sake  of  their  pocket  or  their  reputation. 
We  guess,  in  short,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  good  downright  un¬ 
equivocal  falsehood  is  not  yet  as  great  a  rarity  as  the  dodo ;  and 
we  fancy  that  we  have  known  some  people  with  a  morbid  propen¬ 
sity  for  setting  such  fictions  afloat. 

A  single  testimony,  then,  however  direct  and  however  com¬ 
petent  the  witness,  probably  requires  more  careful  examination 
than  we  are  apt  to  give.  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  ca3e  of 
most  modern  history  the  statements  of  one  witness  maybe  checked 
from  independent  sources.  Undoubtedly  we  may  in  this  way  ob¬ 
tain  a  fail-amount  of  certainty  in  most  matters.  But  the  case  .of 
Lord  Russell  certainly  suggests  a  greater  number  of  difficulties 
than  are  often  taken  into  account.  If,  for  example,  we  had 
found  that  a  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  made  a 
demonstrably  inaccurate  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war 
with  France,  tending  to  throw  responsibility  upon  hi3  antagonist, 
the  case  would  probably  have  been  alleged  as  a  conclusive  proof 
that  he  was  a  liar.  After  such  a  misrepresentation  it  would  have 
been  said,  Can  you  believe  the  man  on  his  word  ?  Now  we  know 
that  this  would  be  entirely  erroneous  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  Lord  Russell's  honour  ; 
but  that  is  because  we  partake  of  the  impression  which  he  has 
made  upon  his  countrymen  in  a  thousand  different  ways  during  a 
very  long  and  honourable  career.  His  name  has  been  familiar  to 
us  from  our  childhood  ;  his  character  is  part  of  the  political  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  country ;  we  know  what  impression  he  has  made 
upon  a  great  many  persons  of  unimpeachable  character,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  is  based  upon  long  and  complicated  experience  not 
capable  of  being  reduced  into  the  form  of  logical  proof.  But  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  kind  dies  out  after  a  generation  or  two.  We  cannot 
tell  what  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  generation  by  a 
Walpole  or  a  Marlborough  with  anything  like  the  same  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  conviction.  If  we  can  make  ourselves  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  it  must  be  by  long  study  and  a  familiarity  with  end-' 
less  piles  of  State  papers,  pamphlets,  letters,  and  journals,  such  as 
is  only  possessed  by  a  small  number  of  specially  instructed  people. 
Of  that  small  number  some  are  deficient  in  the  imaginative  power 
which  can  make  the  past  live  again ;  those  who  are  imaginative 
have  generally  strong  prejudices,  which  cause  them  to  overlook 
anything  not  in  accordance  with  preconceived  views.  To  form 
any  opinion  upon  a  set  of  modern  State  papers  requires  peculiar 
faculties  and  special  information.  When  we  read  a  despatch  of 
Prince  Bismarck  in  the  Times ,  we  have  to  go  through  a  con¬ 
jectural  process  of  great  complexity;  we  have  to  remember  his 
character  and  that  of  his  opponent ;  to  have  them  before  us  in 
imagination,  as  a  good  player  sees  the  pieces  on  a  chess¬ 
board,  so  that  we  may  not  only  see  the  moves,  but  Itnow  what 
intentions  they  indicate  under  the  circumstances ;  we  must  be 
able  to  read  between  the  lines,  and  remember  that  silence  is  often 
more  full  of  meaning  than  speech ;  we  must  make  allowance  for 
the  possibility  of  tacit  understandings,  of  verbal  messages,  and  of 
hints  that  have  been  given  by  manner  or  by  actions  instead  of  in 
plain  black  and  white. 

If  posterity  will  have  some  advantages  over  us  as  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  detect  the  tendency  of  forces  now  in  the  germ,  it  will  probably 
lose  far  more  by  the  want  of  that  vivacity  of  impression  which  can 
only  be  given  by  direct  knowledge.  When  we  consider  how  many 
things  go  to  the  formation  of  any  estimate  of  character  of  a  man 
who  died  some  generations  ago,  how  much  important  evidence  has 
perished,  what  rare  qualifications  it  needs  to  judge  of  that  which 
remains,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who  receive  the  verdict  of 
historians  to  know  which  historians  are  to  be  trusted ;  when  to 
this  we  add  the  complete  misrepresentations  of  the  most  familiar 
facts  which  may  be  made  by  perfectly  honest  men,  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  what  amount  of  lying  or  equivocation  exists  at  any 
given  time,  and  the  equal  difficulty  of  knowing  what  part  of  any 
narrative  it  affects,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  despair  of  any 
accurate  judgment  of  men.  There  are,  indeed,  some  obvious  quali¬ 
fications  to  this  statement  which  we  need  not  now  consider.  It  is 
best  to  reflect  that  after  all  we  can  get  on  very  well  without 
making  up  our  minds  upon  most  of  these  questions.  Perhaps  the 
problems  about  the  honesty  and  dishonesty  of  the  statesmen  of  a 
given  period  may  never  be  solved ;  but  we  can  obtain  sufficient 
information  as  to  what  is  far  more  important,  the  true  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  great  currents  of  thought  by  which  society  was 
being  moulded. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

t  SUIE  inquiries  which  were  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary  on 
-3-  Tuesday  on  the  subject  of  burials  in  Westminster  Abbey 
were  such  as  he  had  no  difficulty  in  answering,  but  they  did  not 
touch  what  is  really  the  essential  question  with  regard 'to  the 
management  of  the  Abbey.  It  may  be  true  that  down  to  the 
present  moment  the  burials  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
edifice  have  not  been  attended  with  any  injurious  consequences 
either  to  the  stability  of  the  fabric  or  to  the  health  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that,  because  there  has  been  no 
danger  in  the  past,  there  will  be  none  in  the  future.  Averages 
are  occasionally  somewhat  delusive ;  and  the  statement  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-two  years  the  average  number  of  in¬ 
terments  in  the  Abbey  has  not  exceeded  one  a  year  does  not 


perhaps  convey  a  strictly  accurate  impression  of  the  case.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  burials,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  present  Dean  to  push  this  branch  of  business  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  perils  may  hereafter  arise 
which  have  hitherto  been  avoided ;  and  even  though  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  use  of  the  Abbey  is  not  attended  with  actual 
injury  to  the  safety  of  the  building  or  the  health  of  people  frequent¬ 
ing  it,  that  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  continuing  a  prac¬ 
tice  which,  as  now  carried  on,  is  open  to  strong  objections  on 
other  grounds.  In  reply  to  a  second  question,  the  Home.  Secre¬ 
tary  said  that  a  proposal  to  construct  a  Campo  Santo  in  .  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Abbey  Church  for  the  interment  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  dead  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  was  one  formidable  obstacle — namely,  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the 
requisite  land  and  buildings.  No  doubt  this  would  be  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  but,  if  it  were  the  only  one,  it  might  easily  be  surmounted 
in  a  country  of  so  much  wealth  and  liberality  as  England.  If 
there  were  a  general  conviction  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  special  place  of  sepulchre  for  the  bodies  of  persons  to 
whom  it  was  desired  to  do  public  honour,  money,  it  may  be 
believed,  would  soon  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Cross  had,  of  course, 
no  desire  to  provoke  controversy,  and  he  therefore  contented 
himself  with  mentioning  a  single  practical  objection.  Behind 
this,  however,  there  are  more  serious  objections,  which 
probably  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Cabinet  when  the 
question  was  brought  before  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Campo  Santo  were  formally  esta¬ 
blished  for  what  is  called  the  “  illustrious  dead,”  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  it  would  before  long  be  abused  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  exceedingly  unpleasant  embarrassments  and  to  cast  discredit 
upon  the  whole  project.  At  present  there  is  only  a  limited  amount 
of  space  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  request  for  a  grave  can 
always  be  met  by  the  reply  that  there  is  very  little  room  left.  If, 
however,  a  new  and  spacious  enclosure  were  to  be  made,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  applications  for  the  honour  of  interment 
on  behalf  of  all  sorts  of  persons  having  no  claim  whatever  to 
such  a  distinction.  All  those  influences  and  intrigues  which 
are  now  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining-  titles  of  various 
kinds  would  at  once  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  had 
the  patronage  of  the  national  Walhalla,  and  controversy  as 
to  the  characters  of  the  deceased  and  their  qualifications  for 
this  kind  of  canonization  might  find  their  way  even  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  All  the  arguments  against  the  establishment  of  an  Order 
of  Merit  apply  with  still  stronger  force  to  the  plan  of  opening  up  a 
similar  competition  after  death. 

There  is  happily  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  fantastic  experi¬ 
ment  will  ever  be  seriously  brought  forward,  and,  if  it  were,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  promptly  rejected  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  country.  The  question,  however,  arises  whether  it 
might  not  be  as  well  that  the  practice  of  using  the  Abbey  for  a 
similar  purpose  should  now  be  quietly  allowed  to  drop.  The 
Abbey  is  pretty  well  filled  up,  and  might  reasonably  be  subjected 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  other  churches  within  the  area  where 
new  burials  are  forbidden.  If  it  were  known  that  it  had  c-eased 
to  be  available  for  mortuary  purposes,  the  friends  of  deceased 
persons  of  real  or  supposed  eminence  would  be  spared  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  having  their  applications  refused,  and  would  at 
once  make  other  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the  remains  they 
desired  to  honour.  As  it  is,  the  modern  passion  for  all  kinds 
of  marks  of  distinction  is  so  intense,  and  the  rush  of  candi¬ 
dates  with  more  or  less  genuine  pretensions  so  overwhelming, 
that,  as  long  as  any  places  of  honour  are  kept  open  in  the 
Abbey,  there  will  every  year  be  an  increasingly  ugly  scramble 
for  them.  In  any  case,  if  the  Abbey  is  not  to  be  closed  en¬ 
tirely  for  this  purpose,  the  number  of  interments  ought-at  least  to  be 
reduced  within  the  narrowest  -  limits.  Nothing  can  be  more 
indecent  than  the  way  in  which  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons 
who  have  in  any  way  distinguished  themselves  are  now  touted 
for.  An  eminent  man  may  be  quite  indifferent  to  being  laid  at 
Westminster,  or  he  may  even  have  a  strong  preference  lor  some 
other  place.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  autocrat  of  the  Abbey. 
He  must  have  the  body  in  order  to  complete  his  collection,  and  the 
family  have  to  submit  to  be  worried  or  bullied  into  parting  with 
their  treasure.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Dickens's  wish  to  be  buried  in  Rochester  Cathedral  deserved  to 
be  respected.  If  it  had  been,  there  would  have  been  a  local 
memorial  of  much  interest  in  a  singularly  appropriate  spot,  while 
the  novelist  would  equally  have  retained  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Dean’s  idea  seems  to  be  that  burial 
within  his  jurisdiction  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  indispensable 
certificate  of  true  greatness.  It  is  true  that  many  distinguished 
men  have  been  interred  there  at  different  times  with  whom  it  is 
an  honour  to  be  associated ;  but  then  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  are 
also  to  be  found  within  the  same  precincts  the  graves  of  an  infinitely 
larger  number  of  obscure  and  undistinguished  persons,  who  never 
did  anything  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  who  were  buried  there 
simply  by  favour  or  accident.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  turn 
out  of  their  resting-places  all  those  who  may  be  considered  to 
have  no  right  to  be  there  ;  but  it  would  at  least  be  reasonable  to 
be  content  with  the  historical  deposits  which  have  already  been 
accumulated,  and  to  retrain  from  adding  to  them.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  burial  of  any  more  bodies  in  the  Abbey  does  not 
concern  the  bodies  themselves  so  much  as  the  practices  and  pre¬ 
tensions  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  supply  a  justification. 
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There  might  he  little  reason  to  grudge  them  the  space  they  occupy 
underground,  if  it  were  not  that  this  involves  the  further  dis¬ 
figurement  of  a  nohle  pile  by  the  introduction  above  ground  of 
a  monument  which  is  usually  execrable  as  a  work  of  art.  If  the 
memorials  could  only  be  buried  out  of  sight  with  the  bones  of  the 
people  whom  they  are  intended  to  commemorate,  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  all  persons  with  any  sense  of  artistic  taste  or 
architectural  proprieties.  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  way  in  which  the  beauty  of  a  magnificent  building  has 
been  wantonly  and  recklessly  destroyed  by  encrustations  of 
hideous  and  inappropriate  mural  decorations.  The  fine  aisles 
now  look  like  the  warehouse  of  a  New  Road  statuary.  As 
long  as  people  do  not  suffer  from  pestilential  exhalations,  it 
matters  very  little  what  is  done  with  the  soil  underneath  the 
pavement ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  every  coffin  depo¬ 
sited  below  fastens  another  ugly  scab  on  the  walls  above,  and  that 
this  monumental  scrofula  is  spreading  even  without  this  excuse. 
The  original  beauty  and  dignity  of  many  an  old  church  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  by  scraping  off  the  paint  and  whitewash  of  ignorant  church¬ 
wardens,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  clean  sweep  cannot  be  made 
of  the  equally  vulgar  and  degrading  excrescences  on  a  fine  old  abbey. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  however,  it  would  at  least  be  some¬ 
thing  that  all  further  disfigurements  of  the  kind  should  be  checked. 
Everybody  will  of  course  agree  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  entitled 
to  the  highest  honours  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory;  but 
there  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  the  suggestion  that  nobody  is  to 
be  considered  great  unless  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  officially 
admitted  his  claim  to  a  grave  in  the  Abbey.  The  world’s  esti  mate 
of  the  great  geologist  would  have  remained  the  same  if  he  had 
been  interred  in  any  public  cemetery  or  obscure  churchyard. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  continuance  of  burials  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  the  sort  of  countenance  and  encourage¬ 
ment  which  it  seems  to  offer  to  an  affectation  of  supreme  judicial 
authority  in  pronouncing  on  the  deserts  of  public  men.  The  Dean 
stretches  his  jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  the  coroner,  and  sits  on 
everybody.  Even  people  who  do  not  want  to  be  buried  in  the 
Abbey  cannot  escape  the  inevitable  funeral  sermon  which  makes 
the  Abbey  pulpit  a  rival  to  the  Sunday  paper  of  the  week. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  recent  years  the  tendency  to  treat 
Westminster  Abbey  as  a  sort  of  public  show  or  entertainment  has 
become  more  conspicuous.  It  is  only  accidentally  a  mausoleum  ; 
it  is  primarily  a  church,  and  one  of  the  chief  churches  of  a  definite 
communion.  Its  ecclesiastical  character  has,  however,  been  in  a 
great  measure  subordinated  to  purposes  of  popular  amusement.  It 
is  managed  as  a  great  show  place,  and  the  Dean  competes  with 
Mine.  Tussaud  in  making  up  his  collection  of  celebrities  as  they 
die  off,  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  a  Chamber  of  Horrors 
of  his  own.  The  Abbey  is  also  thrown  open  to  lecturers  and 
musicians  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  Mechanics’  Institute  or 
public  hall.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  best  use  to  which  a  great 
historical  building  can  be  put ;  but  it  is  a  use  which  certainly 
scandalizes  people  with  old-fashioned  ideas.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  really  essential  question  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  edifice.  As  the  law  stands,  the  Dean  is  an  autocrat  of  the 
most  absolute  kind,  recognizing  no  superiors,  and  free  from  any 
obligation  to  consult  subordinates.  He  can  do  whatever  he  chooses 
with  the  building  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  there  is  nobody  to 
whom  he  is  bound  to  answer  for  any  freak  or  caprice.  If  the 
Abbey  church  is  really  only  an  open  hall,  of  which  any  public  per¬ 
former  can  have  the  use  with  the  sanction  of  the  manager,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  line  of  admission  will  be  drawn.  Ben¬ 
digo,  the  prizefighter,  or  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  have  as 
much  right  to  claim  the  privilege  of  the  Abbey  platform  as  Mr. 
Max  Muller  or  Professor  Caird.  It  is  hardly  expedient  that  the 
disposal  of  an  important  public  edifice  should  be  left  to  the  absolute 
discretion  of  a  single  official,  who  repudiates  all  supervision  and 
control,  and  claims  the  right  to  do  just  what  seems  proper  in  his 
own  eyes. 


OLD  FRIENDS. 

WE  know  all  that  can  be  said  in  laudation  of  old  friends — the 
people  whose  worth  has  been  tried  and  their  constancy 
proved,  who  have  come  when  you  have  called  and  danced  when 
you  have  piped,  been  faithful  in  simshine  and  shadow  alike,  not 
envious  of  your  prosperity  nor  deserting  you  in  your  adversity ; 
old  friends,  like  old  wine,' losing  the  crudity  of  newness,  mellow¬ 
in'’'  by  keeping,  and  blending  the  ripeness  of  age  with  the  vigour  of 
vouth.  It  is  all  true  in  certain  circumstances  and  under  certain 
conditions ;  but  the  old  friend  of  this  ideal  type  is  as  hard  to  find 
as  any  other  ideal,  while  bad  imitations  abound,  and  life  is  rendered 
miserable  by  them. 

There  are  old  friends  who  make  the  fact  of  old  friendship  a 
basis  for  every  kind  of  unpleasantness.  Their  opinion  is  not  asked, 
but  they  volunteer  it  on  all  occasions,  and  are  sure  to  give  it  in 
the  manner  which  galls  you  most,  and  which  you  can  least  resent. 
They  snub  you  before  your  latest  acquaintances — charming  people 
of  good  status,  with  whom  you  especially  desire  to  stand  well ;  and 
break  up  your  pretensions  of  present  superiority  by  that  sledge¬ 
hammer  of  old  friendship  which  knows  you  down  to  the  ground 
and  will  stand  no  nonsense.  The  more  formal  and  fastidious 
your  company,  the  more  they  will  rasp  your  nerves  by  the 
coarse  familiarity  of  their  address  ;  and  they  know  no  greater  plea¬ 
sure  than  to  put  you  in  an  entirely  false  position  by  pretending  to 
keep  you  in  your  true  place.  They  run  in  on  you  at  all  times,  and 


you  have  neither  an  hour  undisturbed  nor  a  pursuit  uninterrupted, 
still  less  a  circumstance  of  your  life  kept  sacred  from  them.  The 
strictest  orders  to  your  servant  are  ignored,  and  they  push  past  any 
amount  of  verbal  barriers  with  the  irresistible  force  of  old  friend¬ 
ship  to  which  nothing  can  be  denied.  Whatever  you  are  doing 
you  can  just  see  them,  they  say,  smiliDg ;  and  they  have  neither 
conscience  nor  compassion  when  they  come  and  eat  up  your  time, 
which  is  your  money,  for  the  gratification  of  hearing  themselves  talk, 
and  of  learning  how  you  are  getting  on.  They  do  not  scruple  to  ask 
about  your  affairs  direct  questions  to  which  you  must  perforce  give 
an  answer,  silence  or  evasion  betraying  the  truth  as  much  as  assent ; 
and  they  will  make  you  a  present  of  their  mind  on  the  matter, 
which,  though  highly  uncomplimentary,  you  are  expected  to  accept 
with  becoming  gratitude  and  humility.  If  you  have  known  them 
in  your  early  boyhood,  when  you  were  all  uncivilized  hail-fellows 
together,  they  refuse  to  respect  your  maturer  dignity,  and  will  Tom 
and  Dick  and  Harry  you  to  the  end,  though  you  sit  in  a  horsehair 
wig  on  the  bench,  while  your  class-mate  of  the  country  grammar- 
school,  where  you  both  got  your  rudiments,  is  only  a  City  clerk, 
badly  paid  and  married  to  his  landlady’s  daughter.  To  women 
this  kind  of  return  from  the  grave  of  the  past  is  a  dreadful  in¬ 
fliction  and  oftentimes  a  danger.  The  playfellows  of  the  romp¬ 
ing  hoydenish  days  dash  home,  bearded  and  bronzed,  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  California ;  stride  into  the  calm  circle  of  refined  matron- 
hood  with  the  old  familiar  manner  and  the  old  familiar  terms ; 
asking  Fan  or  Nell  if  she  remembers  this  or  that  adventure  on  the 
mountain-side,  by  the  lake,  in  the  wood — topping  their  query  by  a 
meaning  laugh  as  if  more  remained  behind  than  was  expedient  to 
declare.  They  slap  the  dignified  husband  on  the  back,  and  call 
him  a  d — d  lucky  dog,  telling  him  that  they  envy  him  his  catch, 
and  would  gladly  stand  in  his  shoes  if  they  could.  It  was  all  that 
cross-cornered  cursed  fate  of  theirs  which  sent  them  off'  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  California ;  else  he,  the  dignified  husband,  would  never 
have  had  the  chance — hey,  Fan  ?  and  they  wink  when  they  say 
it,  as  if  they  had  good  grounds  to  go  on.  The  wife  is  on  thorns 
all  the  time  these  hateful  visits  last ;  she  wonders  how  she  could 
ever  have  been  on  romping  terms  with  such  a  horror,  even  in  her 
youngest  days,  and  feels  that  she  shall  hate  her  own  name  for  ever 
after  hearing  it  mouthed  and  bawled  by  her  old  friend  with  such 
aggressive  familiarity.  The  husband,  if  jealous  by  nature,  begins 
to  look  sullen  and  suspicious.  Even  if  he  is  not  jealous,  but  only 
reserved  and  conventional,  he  does  not  like  what  he  sees,  still  less 
what  he  hears ;  and  is  more  than  half  inclined  to  think  he  has  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  Fan  or  Nell  of  his  bosom  would  have  been 
better  mated  with  the  old  friend  from  the  backwoods  than  with 
him. 

The  old  friends  who  turn  up  in  this  way  at  all  comers  of  your 
life  are  sure  to  be  needy,  and  to  hold  their  old  friendship  as  per  se 
a  claim  on  your  balance  at  the  bank.  They  stick  closer  to  you  than 
a  brother,  and  you  are  expected  to  stick  close  to  them  ;  and,  as  a  sign 
thereof,  to  provide  for  their  necessities  as  so  much  interest  on  the 
old  account  of  affection  still  running.  If  you  shrink  from  them 
and  try  to  shunt  them  quietly,  they  go  about  the  world  proclaim¬ 
ing  your  ingratitude,  and  trumpeting  both  their  claims  and  their 
deserts.  They  deride  your  present  success,  which  they  call  stuck- 
up  and  mushroom,  telling  all  the  minor  miseries  of  your  past,  when 
your  father  found  it  hard  to  provide  suitably  for  his  large  family, 
and  their  mother  had  more  than  once  to  give  yours  a  child’s  frock 
and  pinafore  in  pity  for  your  rags.  They  generally  contrive  to 
make  a  division  in  your  circle ;  and  you  find  some  of  your  new  friends 
look  coldly  on  you  because  it  is  said  you  have  been  ungrateful  to 
your  old.  The  whole  story  may  be  a  myth,  the  mere  coinage  of 
vanity  aud  disappointment ;  but  when  did  tbe  world  stop  to  prove 
the  truth  before  it  condemned  P 

There  is  no  circumstance  so  accidental,  no  kindness  so  trivial, 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  constitute  a  claim  to  friendship  for 
life,  and  all  that  friendship  includes  —  intimacy  before  the 
world,  pecuniary  help  when  needed,  no  denial  of  time,  no  family 
secrets,  unvarying  inclusion  in  all  your  entertainments,  personal 
participation  in  all  your  successes,  liberty  to  say  unpleasant 
things  without  offence,  to  interfere  in  your  arrangements,  and 
to  take  at  least  one  corner  of  your  soul,  and  that  not  a  small 
one,  which  is  not  to  be  your  own  but  theirs.  Have  they,  by  the 
merest  chance,  introduced  you  to  your  wife  the  beautiful  heiress, 
to  your  husband  the  “  good  match  ’’  ? — the  world  echoes  with  the 
news,  and  the  echoes  are  never  suffered  to  die  out.  It  is  told 
everywhere,  and  always  as  u  your  happy  marriage  were  the  object 
they  had  had  in  view  from  the  earliest  times,  as  if  they  had  lived 
aud  worked  for  a  consummation  which  came  about  by  the  purest 
accident.  Have  they  been  helpful  and  friendly  when  your  first 
child  was  born,  or  nursery  sickness  wa3  in  your  house  ? — you  are 
bought  for  life,  you  and  your  offspring ;  unless  you  have  had  the 
happy  thought  of  making  them  sponsors,  when  they  learn  the  knack 
of  disappearing  from  your  immediate  circle,  and  of  only  turning  up 
on  the  formal  occasions  which  do  not  admit  of  making  presents.  Did 
they  introduce  you  to  your  first  employer  ? — your  subsequent  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  they  bear  your  fame  on  their 
shoulders  like  complacent  Atlases  balancing  the  world.  They  go 
about  cackling  to  every  one  who  will  listen  to  them  how  it  was 
they  who  got  your  first  essay  into  print ;  how  it  was  they  who  men¬ 
tioned  your  name  to  the  Commissioner's,  and  how,  in  consequence, 
the  Commissioners  gave  you  that  place  whence  dates  your  mar¬ 
vellous  rise  in  life  ;  how  it  was  they  who  advised  your  father  to 
send  you  to  sea  and  so  make  a  man  of  you,  and  were  the  indirect 
cause  of  your  Iv.C.B.-ship.  But  for  them  you  would  have  been  a 
mere  nobody,  grubbing  in  a  dingy  City  office  to  this  day.  The/ 
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crave  you  your  start,  and  you  owe  all  you  are  to  tliem.  And  if  you 
fail  to  honour  their  draft  on  your  gratitude  to  the  fullest  amount, 
they  proclaim  you  a  defaulter  to  the  most  sacred  claims  and  the  most 
pious  feelings  of  humanity.  You  point  the  moral  of  the  base  in¬ 
gratitude  of  man,  and  are  a  text  on  which  they  preach  the  sermon 
of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Let  drowning  men 
sink  ;  let  the  weak  go  to  the  wall ;  and  on  no  account  let  any  one 
trouble  himself  about  the  welfare  of  old  friends,  if  this  is  to  bo  the 
reward.  Henceforth  you  are  morally  branded,  and  your  old  friend 
takes  care  that  the  iron  shall  be  hot.  There  is  no  service,  however 
trifling,  but  can  be  made  a  yoke  to  hang  round  your  neck  for  life  ; 
and  the  more  you  struggle  against  it  the  more  it  galls  you.  Your 
best  plan  of  bearing  it  is  patience,  or  resolute  and  decided  re¬ 
pudiation,  taking  all  the  consequences  of  evil-speaking  without 
wincing. 

To  these  friends  of  your  own  add  the  friends  of  the  family — 
those  uncomfortable  adhesives  who  cling  to  you  like  so  many 
•octopods,  and  are  not  to  be  shaken  off  by  any  means  known  to  you. 
They  claim  you  as  their  own,  something  in  which  they  have  the 
rights  of  part-proprietorship,  because  they  knew  you  when  you 
were  in  your  cradle,  and  had  bored  your  parents  as  they  want  to 
bore  you.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  circumstances  are  of  less 
weight  than  character.  You  and  they  may  stand  at  opposite 
poles  in  thought,  in  aspiration,  in  social  conditions,  and  in  habits. 
Nevertheless  they  insist  on  it  that  the  bare  fact  of  long-time, 
acquaintance  is  to  be  of  more  value  than  all  these  vital  dis¬ 
crepancies  ;  and  you  find  yourself  saddled  with  friends  who  are 
utterly  uncongenial  to  you  in  every  respect,  because  your  father 
once  lived  next  door  to  them  in  the  country  town  where  you 
were  born,  and  spent  one  evening  a  week  in  their  society  playing 
long  whist  for  threepenny  points.  You  inherit  your  weak  chest 
and  your  snub  nose,  gout  in  your  blood,  and  a  handful  of  ugly 
skeletons  in  your  cupboard — these  are  things  you  cannot  get  rid 
of,  things  that  come  as  part  of  the  tangled  yarn  of  your  life,  and 
inalienable  misfortunes  of  inheritance ;  but  it  is  too  bad  to  add 
family  friends  whom  of  your  own  accord  you  would  never  have 
known,  and  to  have  them  seated  as  old  men  of  the  sea  on  your 
neck,  never  to  be  shaken  off  while  they  live. 

Iu  fact,  this  whole  question  of  friendship  wants  revision.  The 
general  tendency  is  to  make  it  too  stringent  in  its  terms,  and  too 
indissoluble  in  its  fastenings.  If  the  present  should  not  make  one 
forget  the  past,  neither  should  the  past  tyrannize  over  the  present. 
Old  friends  may  have  been  pleasant  enough  in  their  day,  but  a 
day  is  not  for  ever,  and  they  are  hurtful  and  unpleasant  now,  under 
new  conditions  and  changed  circumstances.  They  disturb  the 
harmony  of  our  surroundings,  and  no  one  can  feel  happy  in  discord. 
They  themselves,  too,  change ;  we  all  do,  as  life  goes  on  and  ex¬ 
perience  increases;  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  bring  the  old  fashions 
of  early  days  into  the  new  relations  of  later  times.  We  are  not  the 
Tom,  and  Dick,  and  Harry  of  our  boyhood  in  any  essential  save 
identity  of  person ;  neither  are  they  the  Bill  and  Jim  they  were. 
We  have  gone  to  the  right,  they  to  the  left,  and  the  gap  between 
us  is  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  mere  time.  Of  what  use,  then,  is 
it  to  try  to  galvanize  the  dead  past  into  the  semblance  of  vitality  ? 
Each  knows  in  his  heart  that  it  is  dead ;  and  the  only  one  who 
wishes  to  galvanize  it  into  simulated  life  is  the  one  who  will  some¬ 
how  benefit  by  the  discomfort  and  abasement  of  the  other.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  needful  things  to  learn 
on  our  way  through  the  world,  that  the  dead  are  dead,  and  that 
silent  burial  is  better  than  spasmodic  galvanism. 


THE  TRADE  IN  GHOSTS. 

THIS  is  an  age  of  universal  toleration,  both  of  habits  and 
opinions.  Acts  of  excessive  cruelty  and  violence  may  by 
some  persons  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour ;  but  as  long  as  the 
rights  of  property  are  respected,  there  is  hardly  any  employ¬ 
ment  of  time  or  expression  of  thought  which  men  are  inclined 
to  censure,  or  even  to  deem  extravagant.  Language  such  as,  for 
instance,  Sydney  Smith  used  in  his  comments  on  the  Methodists 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  not  be  printed 
now,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tenets  avowed 
by  that  religious  body  at  the  present  time  are  less  open  to  ridicule 
than  those  of  their  predecessors.  If  a  man  believes  that  he  has 
governed  the  moon,  or  has  tenanted  a  crocodile,  or  that  he  is 
the  Emperor  of  China,  public  opinion  may  not  agree  with  him  ; 
but,  if  obliged  to  dissent,  it  does  so  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  merely  expressing  regret  that  it  has  not  shared  his 
experiences.  Joanna  Southcott  lived  a  little  too  early  to  secure 
permanent  fame,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  she  cannot  become 
the  lion  of  this  season,  attach  to  herself  the  skaters  at  Prince's, 
and  divide  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  the  affection  of  Belgravia.  As 
old  idols  lose  their  hold  upon  mankind  and  fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day,  many  beliefs  must  have  a  struggle  for  existence,  and 
during  the  coming  decade  or  two  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  two  newspapers  now  before  us, 
both  apparently  issued  every  week,  and  devoted  to  the  history,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  teachings  of  Spiritualism.  One  of  them,  perhaps  to 
ingratiate  itself  with  its  younger  subscribers,  has  a  “  picture  ”  on 
the  title-page,  representing  an  old  gentleman  seated  in  the  open  air 
with  his  books  around  him,  who,  while  teaching  his  daughter  the  use 
of  the  globes,  is  interrupted  by  the  advent  of  fourteen  young  women 
floating  towards  him  in  flowing  robes  from  the  rising  sun.  This 


is  followed  by  a  discourse  by  a  Mrs.  Tappan  on  the  most  ancient 
angel,  who,  it  appears,  was,  or  is,  Orisses  or  Osiris.  By  him  the 
world  was  built,  and  Freemasonry  founded,  and  “  his  followers 
in  these  days  will  be  found  to  contain  and  possess  those 
atoms  of  magnetic  vital  life  that  connect  them  directly  with 
the  sun’s  rays.”  Those  who  have  felt  any  doubts  about  the 
most  ancient  angel  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  solved,  and  to 
understand  fully  his  nature  and  antecedents.  Six  pounds  eleven 
shillings  have  been  already  subscribed  towards  this  lady's  orations, 
as  they  are  called,  so  that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  their  inter¬ 
mission  during  this  century  at  least.  Money  and  Spiritualism 
have  indeed  an  intimate  and  necessary  connexion,  and  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  of  younger  sons  for  whom  no  heiresses  can  be 
supplied  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  adopt  a  new  means 
of  making  a  livelihood.  The  trade  is  evidently  brisk,  to  judge  by 
the  list  of  advertisements.  There  is  one  from  a  clairvoyante,  who 
can  be  consulted  on  either  medical  or  business  affairs  connected 
with  the  living  or  dead  at  the  cost  of  one  guinea.  We  purposely 
avoid  giving  the  young  woman’s  name,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  add 
to  the  number  of  her  patients.  You  can  send  a  lock  of  hair,  well 
inclosed  in  oiled  paper,  for  medical  diagnosis.  “  Prescriptions 
carefully  compounded  under  spirit  control  of  ‘Professor  Hare’  and 
the  Indian  Chief  ‘  Blackhawk,’  ”  and  the  absurdly  small  sum  of 
io.s.  6 d.  is  all  that  is  asked.  There  are  public  seances  at  2 s.  6 d., 
and  private  ones  at  a  guinea.  Sealed  letters  will  be  answered  for 
two  dollars  and  three  stamps  by  one  gentleman,  for  five  dollars 
and  .four  stamps  by  another.  These  mediums  live  in  New  York, 
and  very  naturally  implore  their  correspondents  to  register  their 
letters.  One  of  them  in  a  rash  and  ungrammatical  frame  of  mind 
says,  “  money  refunded  if  not  answered.”  We  have  looked  in  vain 
for  l)r.  Doboobie’s  and  Dustandevil's  names  among  these  adver¬ 
tisements  (in  the  spelling  of  the  latter  name  we  adopt  Mr.  Ochil¬ 
tree’s  rendering),  but  perhaps  the  celebrated  astrologer  who  may 
be  consulted  on  the  events  of  life  for  the  moderate  fee  of  half-a- 
crown  is  a  reincarnation  of  one  of  these  gentlemen.  A  “  somnam¬ 
bulist  by  birth,  and  very  lucid,”  can  be  consulted  for  all  diseases, 
and  we  learn  that  spirit  mediums  have  prescribed  for  several 
years  specific  remedies  for  neuralgia  and  those  other  well- 
known  disorders  with  which  the  students  of  advertisements 
are  tolerably  familiar.  Trance  mediumship  for  family  business 
may  be  obtained.  What  is  family  business  ?  does  it  include  the 
power  of  making  brethren  dwell  together  in  unity,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  lie  down  with  brother-in-law  ?  Of  photographers  there  is 
no  lack,  and,  judging  by  the  very  unattractive,  hard-featured  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  spirits  whose  forms  have  been  represented,  the 
art  is  capable  of  improvement.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
difference  between  the  manifestations  of  one  spirit  and  of  another. 
“Katie,”  “  John  King,”  and  “Lenore”  have  no  individuality  of 
character,  and  we  must  be  contented  with  learning  that  Spiritual¬ 
ism  is  in  its  infancy,  that  materialization  is  but  a  recent  phe¬ 
nomenon,  that  great  discoveries  will  be  made  shortly,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  revealed,  and  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  separation  of  the  body  and  soul  fully  understood. 

No  one  is  rash  enough,  we  suppose,  to  hold  that  the  domains  of 
knowledge  attainable  by  human  beings  have  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,  or  that  the  limits  of  discovery  have  been  reached ;  but  a 
modest  readiness  to  accept  new  truths  is  very  different  from  the 
frame  of  mind  which  looks  with  kindly  sympathy  upon  fanaticism, 
and  repudiates  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  in  favour  of  manifes¬ 
tations  such  as  those  of  a  Mrs.  Compton,  who,  we  rejoice  to  say,  can 
only  be  reached  “  by  steamboat  down  Seneca  Lake  to  Watkins  ” — 
wherever  that  may  be.  The  proceedings  began  by  Mrs.  Compton 
being  completely  divested  of  clothing, _with  the  exception  of  two 
under  garments,  when  her  lady  friends  saw  her  draw  on  a  pair  of 
her  husband's  pantaloons.  The  basque  of  her  alpaca  dress  was  then 
put  on,  without  the  skirt,  after  careful  search  to  render  it  certain 
that  no  extra  clothing  could  be  secreted.  Then  the  basque  was 
sewed  to  the  pantaloons,  black  gloves  drawn  upon  the  hands,  and 
sewed  tightly  round  the  wrists.  Lastly  she  was  tied  to  the  chair. 
The  company  then  formed  a  semi-circle  and  sang  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  when  Katie  appeared,  passed  along  the  line  of  spectators 
touching  them,  and  on  reaching  the  narrator  bent  over  and  kissed 
him  twice  on  his  left  cheek,  also  placing  her  handkerchief  to  his 
face,  and  allowed  the  delicate  lace  of  her  veil  to  touch  his 
hand.  “  ‘  Katie,’  I  asked,  ‘  what  material  is  your  veil  made 
of?’  ‘You  need  not  look  for  any,  for  you  couldn’t  find 
anything  like  it  on  earth,’  she  said.  ‘  Is  your  dress  of  the  same 
material?’  ‘  No,  no,  different.’  ‘  Katie,  could  you  appear  with 
jewelry?’”  (We  wonder  the  American  did  not  ask  her  wdiether 
she  could  appear  with  a  dollar  in  her  mouth.)  “  ‘  Fes,  yes,  if  there 
was  power  enough — power  nearly  gone.’  ”  Then  comes  Seneca, 
whoever  he  may  be,  though  he  shows  in  the  little  he  says  a  sense 
of  _  the  difficulties  of  his  position ;  he  speaks  broken  English, 
strikes  his  hand  against  the  wall,  issues  a  command  that  the°pale 
faces  should  be  told  “  Medie  no  humbug,”  gives  a  peace-whoop, 
then  a  war-whoop,  and  retires.  At  the  close  of  the  entertainment 
the  medium  is  found  tied  as  her  lady  friends  had  left  her,  in  a 
fearfully  lifeless  trance,  from  which  nearly  half  an  hour  was  re¬ 
quired  to  wake  her.  Our  experiences  of  Katie  are  not  so  interest¬ 
ing.  After  sitting  some  twenty  minutes  round  a  large  table  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  in  a  dingy  little  room  in  Loudon,  where 
the  small  stock  of  air  that  belonged  to  it  was  speedily  exhausted 
by  the.  eight  sitters,  Katie  announced  her  presence.  The  writer  asked 
her  for  a  volume  missing  from  a  rare  set  of  book's,  but  this  she 
refused  to  bring ;  then  for  a  starfish,  which  with  great  promptitude 
she  expressed  her  readiness  to  obtain.  Other  objects  of  the  most 
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miscellaneous  character,  from  a  luminous  hand  to  a  lemon,  were 
asked  for  and  promised ;  hut  nevertheless  nothin"  came  through 
the  hole  in  the  table  except  a  quantity  of  roses,  evidently  pulled 
from  the  tree  some  hours  before,  and,  judging  from  the  smell  in  the 
room  at  the  beginning  of  the  seance,  ready  on  the  spot  for  the 
manifestation.  An  enthusiast  said  that  he.  saw  a  luminous  hand 
above  the  writer’s  head,  but  he  would  no  doubt  have  seen  anything 
else  which  might  have  been  suggested  to  him.  After  Katie  had 
retired,  another  spirit  signified  her  presence,  and,  in  the  character 
of  the  wife  of  a  well-known  savant,  gave  utterance  to  a  sentence 
which  she  certainly  never  would  have  been  guilty  of  in  her  life¬ 
time.  We  shoidd  say  that  until  Katie  can  be  of  more  use  in  her 
spiritual  generation,  Seneca  Lake  is  the  place  for  her.  John  King 
has,  we  learn,  a  fine  manly  bass  voice  and  a  spirit  lamp  ;  Peter 
brings  hats  and  places  them  correctly  on  their  owners’  heads, 
altering  them  in  one  instance  to  the  most  fashionable  position. 
There  was  a  Peter  baptized  by  the  devil  in  1658.  Can  this  be 
the  same  P  He  promises  to  be  of  more  use  than  any  of  his 
fellows.  Education  and  care  might  transform  him  into  a  service¬ 
able  household  imp,  such  a  one  as  Cruikshank  depicts  in  hi9  exquisite 
engraving  to  the  story  of  the  Elves  in  Grimm's  Popular  Tales.  We 
refrain  from  saying  a  word  in  disrespect  of  these  sprites,  familiars, 
and  inhabitants  of  tables,  but  would  it  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
be  a  little  less  dull,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  the  cause  of  less  dulness 
in  their  historians  P 

If  there  are  scientific  and  cultivated  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  these  so-called  phenomena,  and  believe  they 
are  on  the  track  of  a  new  psychic  force,  no  one  would  wish 
to  cavil  at  their  investigations ;  but  their  objects  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  extraordinary  rubbish  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting  could  be  suppressed,  and  an  uneducated  and 
ignorant  public  not  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  professing  to  be  the  channels 
of  communication  between  a  visible  and  invisible  world.  Men  and 
women  require  no  help  to  believe  in  the  supernatural.  There  is 
hardly  an  agricultural  village  where  the  grossest  superstitions 
are  not  current.  Elder  wood  must  not  be  burnt,  parsley  is  not  to  | 
be  transplanted,  and  not  a  creature  will  venture  near  the  church-  J 
yard  after  dusk.  Deprive  England  of  its  educated  classes,  and  a 
belief  in  witchcraft  would  be  as  prevalent  as  ever,  and  as  many 
old  women  would  levitate  in  any  given  district  as  there  are  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Daily  Neivs.  Nor  would  the  consequences  be 
less  serious  theu  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  levitation  was 
not  a  subject  for  laughter.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  made  against 
Jane  Brooks  that  on  the  25th  of  February,  1658,  Richard  Jones,  a 
sprightly  youth  of  about  twelve,  was  seen  to  rise  up  from  the 
ground  by  Mrs.  Isles,  and  so  mounted  higher  and  higher,  till  he 
passed  in  the  air  over  the  garden  wall,  and  was  carried  so  above 
ground  thirty  years  (?  yards),  falling  at  last  at  one  Jordan’s  door 
at  Shepton,  where  he  was  taken  up  as  dead  for  a  time,  but  coming  to 
himself,  said  that  Jane  Brooks  had  taken  him  up  by  the  arm  and 
carried  him  in  the  air  as  is  related.  Jane  Brooks  was  condemned 
and  executed  on  the  26th  of  March  following.  The  records  of  that 
'time  are  full  of  similar  depositions.  Chairs  walk  about  the  room 
of  themselves,  shoes  are  hurled  at  and  over  people’s  heads,  Bibles 
are  hid  in  the  ashes,  children's  legs  are  beaten  against  the  bed-posts, 
and  the  affirmai  ive  answers  of  spirits  are  disclosed  by  three  rappings. 
Two  centuries  have  perhaps  contributed  something  towards  dis¬ 
pelling  these  particular  illusions,  yet  the  stock  of  credulity  in  the 
world  appears  to  be  much  the  same  at  all  times.  The  state  of  even 
what  is  called  the  educated  mind  in  regard  to  these  subjects  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  when  the  widespread  belief  in  apparitions 
is  considered.  Philosophers  apart,  the  believers  in  ghosts  have,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  of  it  numerically.  Some  surprise  would  be  ex¬ 
cited  if  the  names  of  all  the  English  families  to  whom  their 
haunted  rooms  are  realities  were  published.  This  is  a  good  sub¬ 
structure  to  •work  upon.  Granted  a  Banshee,  an  old  lady  in  grey, 
a  drummer  with  a  drum,  a  monk  with  his  bead  under  his  arm, 
evanescent  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  or  spectral  carriages  at  the  front 
door,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  contend  that  a  familiar 
may  not  be  evoked  by  uneducated  persons  for  the  purposes  of  a 
livelihood.  We  are  surprised,  by  the  way,  at  not  seeing  any  offer 
from  the  trade  to  supply  the  ancestral  or  family  ghost  ready  made. 
The  retired  soapboiler  should  be  able  to  contract  for  his  own 
private  demon  as  well  as  for  his  coat  of  arms.  Permanent 
domestication  might,  it  is  true,  be  as  difficult  a  task  as  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  rookery,  and  the  real  spirit  might  have  to  be 
tempted  by  the  erection  of  the  nests  of  lying  spirits.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  Spiritualism  in  some  cases  show  just  as  much  credulity 
as  their  adversaries.  One  of  their  positions  is  that,  whether  the  in¬ 
vestigation  is  capable  of  producing  any  results  or  not,  it  is  morally 
wrong.  There  is  a  vague  expectation  of  some  legs  coming  down 
the  chimney,  followed  by  an  odd  arm,  and  possibly  a  head,  the 
various  members  uniting  on  their  arrival  in  the  room,  as  in  the 
story  told  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Marmion.  Yet  even  if  Faust 
had  not  authoritatively  dispelled  the  conception  of  so  illiterate 
and  disjointed  a  devil,  it  might  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  in 
these  days  he  would  only  honour  with  his  company  persons  of 
importance,  such  rs  the  directors  of  financial  Companies,  and 
that  the  patient  inquiries  of  obscure  private  persons  would  be  un¬ 
attended  with  risk.  The  devil  of  the  seventeenth  century  belonged 
to  a  very  inferior  type.  lie  appeared  as  a  hedgehog,  as  a  black 
dog,  as  a  man  in  black,  and  dealt  in  the  smallest  sums.  Sixpence 
seems  to  have  been  the  amount  he  usually  gave  his  votaries  on  re¬ 
ceiving  what  they  considered  to  be  their  souls,  and  upon  one 
occasion  he  only  gave  fourpencc-halfpenny  at  the  conclusion  of  a 


bargain.  Considering  the  improvement  that  has  been  effected 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  gentleman  and  the  agricultural 
labourer,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  experiences  of 
this  nature  cannot  be  contemplated  by  the  most  sanguine  and 
most  eager  as  likely  to  occur  again  ;  the  sums  which  will 
change  hands  will  have  to  be  far  larger,  and  villages  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  cannot  hope  to  be  similarly  favoured  when  the  rise 
of  populous  towns  is  taken  into  consideration.  When  the  devil 
was  constantly  in  the  midst  of  the  uninformed  and  the  ignorant, 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  There  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  finding  him  employment  at  the  present  time.  Instead  of  cleav¬ 
ing  the  Eildon  hills  in  three,  or  building  rickety  bridges  across 
country  streams,  he  might  be  fitly  employed  in  cleansing  our 
rivers,  and  if  his  endeavours  were  attended  with  success,  no  one 
would  grudge  him  a  local  board  or  two  or  a  corporation  for  his 
pains. 

One  of  the  last  paragraphs  in  one  of  the  newspapers  from  which 
we  have  been  quoting  is  devoted  to  the  increase  of  lunacy.  This 
question  is  a  very  pertinent  one,  and  might  fitly  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  editor  and  his  staff.  If  they  were  asked  how  far  they 
were  responsible,  what  would  be  their  answer  ? 


THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  new  about  the  Bill  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  which  is  again  brought 
forward  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  his  allies.  But,  as  the  debate 
on  the  Bill  will  not  come  on  for  more  than  a  month,  that  time 
ma}r  be  well  spent  by  all  who  do  not  wish  the  oldest  memorials 
of  the  country  to  perish  before  their  eyes  in  bringing  every 
influence  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  Bill.  It  is,  to  our  mind, 
very  imperfect;  but  the  debates  of  the  last  two  years  have 
perhaps  shown  that  its  imperfection  may  really  be  a  merit.  A 
measure  which  went  further  might  only  have  provoked  a  still 
j  greater  amount  of  unreasoning  and  obstinate  opposition  than  it 
!  provoked  in  its  actual  form.  The  Bill  as  it  stands  scarcely  differs 
from  the  Bill  as  it  was  brought  in  last  year.  We  might  make 
all  our  old  comments  over  again.  We  will  not  complain  of  its 
being  applied  only  to  some  few  classes  of  antiquities,  because  the 
great  point  is  to  get  any  class  of  antiquities  at  all  preserved. 
That  half  which  is  more  than  the  whole  will  be  won  if  we  can  get 
a  national  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  that  antiquities  of 
any  kind  are  worth  preserving,  that  the  monumental  history  of 
the  country,  that  its  chronicles  written,  as  we  may  say,  by  the 
hands  of  the  earliest  doers  of  that  history — the  objects  which 
remain  for  the  instruction  of  thinking  men  of  our  own  and  of  all 
other  lands — should  no  longer  be  daily  destroyed  by  the  caprice  of 
the  self-willed,  the  stupidity  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  selfishness  of 
those  who  can  listen  to  nothing  but  one  dull  cry  of  “  property.”  It 
will  be  something  to  hinder  England  from  being  any  longer  a  by¬ 
word  of  the  civilized  world,  from  being  the  only  country  holding 
any  place  among  nations  which  is,  as  a  nation,  absolutely  reck¬ 
less  about  its  national  antiquities.  It  will  be  something  to  make 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  say  that  Englishmen  may  go  to 
the  very  Turks  to  learn  respect  for  the  monuments  of  the  land  in 
which  they  live.  The  question  which  is  involved  in  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill  really  comes  to 
this  : — Is  England  to  take  its  place  as  a  reasonable  nation,  under¬ 
standing  and  valuing  its  history  and  the  records  of  its  history,  or 
is  it  to  be  simply  a  dull  lump  of  “  property  ”  and  proprietors  ? 

This,  we  say,  is  really  the  point  at  issue  in  the  vote  on 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill.  Of  course,  if  either  the  Government  or 
any  private  member  is  prepared  with  a  better  measure  than 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  for  compassing  the  same  ends,  let  us  by  all 
means  have  that  measure  brought  forward.  The  machineiy 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  may  not  be  the  best  possible.  If 
so,  let  somebody  else  propose  a  better  machinery.  If  any  means 
can  be  found  for  quieting  the  idolaters  of  property,  without  giving 
up  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  by  all  means  let  them  have  their  sop 
thrown  to  them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Committee,  and  in  Com¬ 
mittee  any  defects  in  detail  may  be  put  right.  But  to  vote  against 
the  second  reading  would  be  to  vote  for  national  barbarism.  No 
country  can  be  called  civilized  which  despises  its  own  history  and 
the  records  of  that  history.  We  are  eager  enough  after  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  other  lands.  We  can  spend  endless  sums  on  objects  from 
Nineveh  or  Egypt  or  Halicarnassus.  If  we  refuse  to  pass  a  Bill 
which  need  not  involve  spending  anything  at  all,  simply  to  save  the 
monuments  of  our  own  land  from  destruction,  we  are  in  effect  voting 
that  our  own  land  is  the  most  worthless  of  all  lands.  We  are  voting 
that  the  antiquities  of  every  other  land  are  worthy  of  our  respect 
and  stud}',  but  that  the  antiquities  of  our  own  land  are  not.  There 
is  the  question.  Let  the  Bill  pass  into  Committee,  and  all  ob¬ 
jections,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  to  its  details,  will  have  a 
right  to  be  heard.  Even  the  clamourers  about  property  may  then 
ask  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  It  may  then  be  seen  whether 
they  really  have  anything  to  say,  and  whether  the  word  “  pro¬ 
perty  ”  is  the  only  word  in  their  dictionary.  But  let  not  a  House  „ 
of  Commons  representing  four  such  historic  lands  as  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  vote  again  that  the  historic  monu¬ 
ments  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  things 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  national  care. 

Having  said  this,  we  may  in  some  sort  go  into  Committee  our¬ 
selves,  and  again  express  our  wonder  and  regret  at  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill.  We  must  again  point  out  that  the  monuments 
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of  Cornwall,  than  which  no  part  of  these  islands  is  richer  in 
primaeval  remains,  are  formally  excepted  from  the  protection  which 
is  to  he  given  to  monuments  elsewhere.  We  suppose  the  reason 
for  this  is  the  difficulty  of  meddling  with  Duchy  property ;  hut 
the  exception  was  not  found  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Bill  in 
1873.  It  came  in  in  1874,  and  with  it  the  two  or  three 
Cornish  and  Devonshire  monuments  which  were  in  the  hrst 
schedule  vanished  from  the  second.  Then  again,  as  Roman 
remains  are  specially  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  we  must  ash 
once  more  why  there  are  no  Roman  remains  in  the  schedule, 
why  even  the  few  which  were  in  the  list  of  1873  have  been  left 
out  in  the  lists  of  1874  and  1875?  For  deliberate  omissions  of 
this  kind  there  is  doubtless  some  reason,  hut  we  cannot  guess  what 
the  reason  is.  But  at  the  mere  imperfection  of  the  schedule  we 
still  cannot  help  wondering.  Who  can  have  drawn  it  up  ?  Surely 
not  Sir  John  Lubbock  himself  ?  It  reads  like  the  work  of  some 
humdrum,  old-fashioned,  antiquary  sitting  indoors  in  London  and 
making  a  list  out  of  rather  old  books,  and  never  thinking  of 
going  up  and  down  the  land  to  see  things  for  himself. 
'This  is  certainly  not  the  character  of  Sir  John  Lubbock; 
but  it  looks  as  if  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  got  somebody  of  this 
character  to  make  his  list  for  him.  We  ask  again,  why  is  there 
absolutely  nothing  in  all  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  but 
the  one  cromlech  on  Cefn  Bryn,  the  so-called  Arthurs  quoit? 
Glamorganshire  contains  one  cromlech  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  very  biggest  in  Britain,  and  which,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err, 
stands  on  land  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  late  Cabinet,  a  body 
which  at  least  did  something  to  teach  men  that  property  had  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  And  -there  is  one  monument  which  is 
systematically  left  out,  on  behalf  of  which  we  have  made  our  pro¬ 
test  before.  On  one  of  the  promontories  overhanging  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on«n  site  like  that  by  the  broad  Hellespont  which 
Hector  promised  as  a  place  for  the  barrow  of  the  Achaiau 
champion  who  should  tall  by  his  hands,  looking  forth  on  the 
British  hills  on  one  shore  and  the  English  hills  on  the  .other, 
taking  in  at  one  glance  the  battle-fields  of  successive  ages, 
looking  out  on  the  islands  where  Gildas  wrote  his  book  of  sorrow 
and  where  Gytha  sought  shelter  from  the  arms  of  the  Conqueror, 
stands  the  great  hill-fort  of  Worlebury,  the  greatest  in  itself  and 
the  richest  in  historic  associations  of  all  monuments  of  its  class, 
at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  island.  There,  wall  within 
wall,  ditch  within  ditch,  we  may  still  see  the  bulwarks  of  the 
primaeval  fortress,  the  fortress  which  overlooked  land  and  sea  in 
the  days  before  Caesar,  and  which  again  was  called  into  life  when 
Ceawlin,  fresh  from  the  overthrow  of  the  three  Kings,  first  carried 
the  English  arms  to  the  hills  of  Mendip  and  the  stream 
of  Axe.  There,  within  those  bulwarks,  were  found  the  speaking 
memorials  of  the  last  struggle  between  Englishman  and  Briton  for 
the  lands  between  Axe  and  Avon.  There  were  found,  not  only  the 
stores  treasured  up  by  the  besiegers,  but  the  very  combatants 
themselves ;  the  skeleton  of  the  West-Saxon  giant,  and  beneath  him 
the  skeletons  of  the  two  smaller  and  more  supple  Britons  who  even 
in  death  had  found  means  to  slay  their  slayer.  Such  is  the  spot ; 
none  is  more  worthy  of  protection  ;  in  none  is  protection  more 
needed.  Every  year,  every  day,  the  buildings  of  the  growing  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  encroach  on  the  venerable  remains.  We  know 
not  how  much  may  have  perished  since  we  last  saw  it  for  ourselves. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  wonderful  and  unique  monument,  the  living- 
record  of  one  of  the  great  stages  in  our  national  history,  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  such  surpassing  interest  and  threatened  with  far  more  than 
ordinary  danger,  has  found  no  place  in  any  of  the  schedules  succes¬ 
sively  attached  to  the  Bill.  We  could  draw  out  a  longer  list  of 
objects  whose  omission  is  very  strange ;  but  Worlebury  stands  out 
before  all  of  them.  In  a  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  “  British, 
Celtic,  Roman,  or  Saxon  remains,”  the  omission  of  Worlebury  is  as 
strange  as  the  omission  of  Anderida. 

The  schedule  of  course  can  be  amended  in  Committee,  and  the 
Bill  gives  power  to  the  Commissioners  by  a  certain  process  to  deal 
with  other  monuments  besides  those  which  are  named  in  the 
schedule.  But  surely  on  every  ground  the  schedule  itself  should 
be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  Worlebury,  Anderida,  Silchester, 
Wroxeter,  both  Dorchesters,  the  camp  on'  Uleybury  as  well  as  the 
tumulus,  all  these  are  things  which  ought  not  to  come  in  as  any 
kind  of  afterthought ;  the  nation  itself  ought  to  declare,  by  a 
national  act,  that  such  records  as  these  of  the  early  history  of  the 
land  are  objects  which  the  nation  itself  ought  to  take  under  its 
protection. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIVALISTS. 

IT  is  known  that  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  a  couple  of  itinerant 
Americans  have  been  making  a  sort  of  missionary  tour  through 
different  parts  of  this  benighted  land  with  every  appearance  of 
success.  They  are  now  coming  to  London,  where  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  not  be  so  triumphant  as  in  the  country.  The  fact  is 
that  London  is  such  a  big  place  and  has  such  a  various  population 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rouse  it  thoroughly  on  any  subject. 
Here  and  there  groups  of  people  may  be  stimulated  by  agitation, 
but  the  general  world  around  them  is  not  in  the  least  affected. 
Moreover  London  has  already  so  many  public  entertainments  of 
all  kinds  that  a  new  one  is  scarcely  noticed.  There  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  no  question  that,  whatever  may  be  the  reception  which 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  will  meet  with  here,  they  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  towns 


'  which  they  have  already  visited.  Vast  crowds  of  people  have 
'  flocked  to  hear  them,  and  certain  appearances  of  religious  fervour 
have  undoubtedly  been  produced.  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising 
that  in  a  particular  state  of  mind  people  should  prefer  the  per¬ 
formances  of  these  Americans  to  the  ordinary  services  of  native 
churches  and  chapels,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  a  quiet  decorum 
is  usually  observed ;  but  they  have  also  apparently  been  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  theatres  and  concert-rooms,  and  are 
entitled  to  boast  that  they  have  placed  prayer-meetings  in  the 
first  rank  of  popular  amusements.  This  must  be  admitted  to  be 
in  itself  a  remarkable  feat,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  do  justice 
1  to  the  cleverness  of  those  who  have  achieved  it.  Yet  it  is  not  one 
1  altogether  without  a  parallel,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
}  means  hv  which  it  has  been  brought  to  pass.  The  truth  is  that 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  simply  been  playing,  not  without 
skill,  on  certain  well-known  instincts  and  susceptibilities  of  human 
nature.  Dr.  Kenealy  has  done  almost  as  much  in  his  own  way. 
He  has  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  together  any  number  of 
people  to  listen  to  his  exhilarating  denunciations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Judges,  and  the  great  Jesuit  conspiracy,  and  has  even 
managed  to  persuade  many  of  them  that  what  he  says  js  true, 
j  He  hires  a  hall  in  a  provincial  town,  makes  it  cheerful  with  gas, 

I  gets  up  on  a  platform,  and  harangues ;  and,  as  he  charges  nothing 
|  for  admission,  the  performance  naturally  attracts  all  sorts  of 
people  who  have  nothing  better  to  do,  and  who  gladly  snatch  at 
j  anything  that  makes  a  break  in  the  dulness  of  everyday  life. 

Apart  from  being  gratis,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey’s  entertainment  possesses  genuine  attrac¬ 
tions  for  a  particular  class.  There  are  times  when  people  get  tired 
of  the  plain  wholesome  fare  that  is  served  day  by  day  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  crave  for  something  new  and  strange  to  tickle 
their  palates ;  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  also  sometimes  a 
j  disposition  to  exchange  the  monotony  of  reasonable  religion  for 
the  fierce  excitement  of  stimulants.  _  “  Ef  I  pays  for  strong- 
doctrine,”  says  one  of  the  characters  in  a  story  by  Mrs.  Stowe, 
“  why  I  want  to  hev  good  strong  doctrine.  Ef  I  pays  for  hell- 
fire,  I  want  to  hev  hell-Are,  and  hev  it  hot  too.  I  don  t  want 
none  of  your  prophesyin’  smooth  things.  “Why,  look  at  Dr. 
Stern  ;  his  folks  has  the  very  hair  took  off  their  heads  ’most  every 
Sunday.”  And  a  similar  desire  for  at  least  an  occasional  debauch 
of  strong  doctrine  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  own  country. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Moody  supplies  the  stimulant  at 
its  full  strength,  and  accompanied  by  adjuncts  which  make  it 
singularly  effective.  He  and  his  colleague  are  certainly  not 
ordinary  preachers.  They  have,  as  one  of  their  admirers  expresses 
it,  “  broken  the  neck  of  Old  Formality.”  Mr.  Moody  delivers  a  highly 
dramatic  address,  with  grotesque  alternations  from  comic  to  tragic, 
and  an  intensity  of  manner  which  in  some  of  its  touches  is  said  to 
remind  one  of  Robson.  He  appeals  to  his  hearers  to  choose  on  the 
instant  between  hell  and  heaven,  and  pictures  their  eternal  fate  a3 
hanging  on  the  balance.  Mr.  Sankey,  as  the  hills  say,  “  sings  the 
Gospel,”  hut  not  in  the  old  hum-drum  Hymn-hook  way.  His 
melodies  are  of  a  striking  and  romantic  turn,  with  startling  changes 
from  lower  to  higher  notes,  now  sinking  so  low  as  scarcely  to  he 
heard,  and  then  breaking  out  into  a  great  peal  of  sound.  The 
audience  also  join  in  the  choruses  ;  and  what  with  the  heat,  the 
squeezing,  the  singing,  and  the  sort  of  nervous  excitement  which 
is  produced  by  excited  oratory  touching  on  questions  which  natu¬ 
rally  affect  the  most  tender  and  sensitive  elements  of  our  nature,  a, 
considerable  part  of  the  company  is  soon  worked  up  into  a  condition 
which  is  certainly  not  that  of  strict  mental  sobriety.  Then  it  is  that 
Mr.  Moody  redoubles  his  broadsides,  calling  upon  everybody  there 
who  feels  troubled  to  come  forward  and  declare  themselves.  Here 
and  there  one  rises,  and  others  are  tempted  to  follow. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  exercises  of  this  kind  have  a 
strong  fascination  for  ignorant  and  impulsive  persons.  No  attempt 
is  made  at  reasoning  or  reflection.  There  is  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  educated  thought  or  spiritual  elevation  in  any  of  Sir.  Moody's 
speeches,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  often  does  not  understand  the 
texts  he  professes  to  expound.  But  then  they  are  not  addressed  to 
the  intelligence.  The  methods  empkyed  are  distinctly  sensational, 
and  are  intended  to  produce  only  a  high  degree  of  emotional  excite¬ 
ment.  This  sort  of  intoxication  can  be  produced  as  naturally  and 
directly  by  such  means  as  intoxication  of  another  kind  is  produced 
by  strong \loses  of  alcohol  or  sal  volatile.  “The  only  stimulant,” 
Mr.  Moody  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  “  that  I  require  is  the  Bible,” 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  makes  free  use  of  it  in  this  sense. 
The  result  is  a  form  of  hysteria  which  can  he  brought  on  by  a 
skilful  operator  almost  at  pleasure  when  he  has  to  deal  with 
patients  of  a  particular  tj-pe.  The  startling  appeals,  the  stirring 
music,  the  sympathetic  contagion  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
feverishness  which  comes  with  a  heavy  accumulation  of  tainted 
breath,  all  combine  to  alfect  the  nervous  system  in  a  violent 
manner,  and  to  predispose  weak  persons  to  hysterical  _  agitation. 
Everybody  of  course  is  not  equally  subject  to  these  influences, 
hut  in  any  large  gathering  there  is  sure  to  he  a  certain  proportion 
who  may  be  expected  to  succumb  to  them.  It  need  hardly  he 
pointed  out.  that  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  cultivated  by  such 
methods  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  reverent  awe  in  which  the 
gravest  of  all  questions  ought  to  he  approached.  Mr.  Moody’s 
hearers  are  encouraged  to  suppose  that  their  eternal  destiny  depends 
on  the  instantaneous  decision  they  are  asked  to  come  to,  and  that, 
if  they  can  only  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  they  feel  in  a 
particular  way  at  the"  moment  when  the  choice  has  to  he  made, 
they  are  saved  for  ever.  The  result  is  a  perilous  self-conlidence 
1  in  those  who  are  able  to  hold  to  their  faith,  while  others  with 
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more  scrupulous  and  humble  minds  are  discouraged  by  discover¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  this  exaltation  of  feeling  from 
day  to  day,  and  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  temptations  which 
still  surround  them.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  dangerous 
delusion  than  that  a  temporary  outbreak  of  excited  feeling  will 
suffice  to  atone  for  years  of  wickedness  and  vice.  Yet  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  it  is  those  who  have  led  the  worst  lives  who  are  most 
ready  to  accept  this  assurance,  and  who  regard  their  past  misdeeds 
as  somehow  reflecting  additional  lustre  on  the  spiritual  crowns 
which  they  have  so  suddenly  and  easily  acquired.  We  find  indeed 
that  it  is  placarded  as  a  special  distinction  that  such  a  one  has 
been  a  thief  or  a  ruffian.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  moral  as 
well  as  in  physical  treatment  stimulants  have  occasionally  a  natural 
and  useful  function  to  perform,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  require 
to  be  administered  with  the  greatest  caution  and  moderation.  The 
danger  lies  in  its  being  supposed  that  they  will  supply  an  efficient 
substitute  for  solid  food.  Instead  of  repairing,  they  destroy  the 
tissues,  and  at  the  same  time  they  take  away  the  appetite  for  a 
healthy  diet.  It  is  impossible  that  the  high  pitch  of  excitement 
produced  by  artificial  means  can  be  permanently  maintained,  and 
then  follows  reaction  and  despondency.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
various  cases  of  insanity  have  been  produced  by  the  American 
services  in  the  North  of  England,  and,  though  the  report  is  pro¬ 
bably  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  experiments  of  this 
kind  necessarily  tend  to  weaken  and  disorder  the  minds  of  the 
persons  practised  upon,  especially  wffien,  as  often  happens,  these 
minds  are  naturally  not  very  strong.  What,  however,  is  most  to 
be  feared  is  not  so  much  an  insane  fanaticism  as  the  licentiousness 
which  is  apt  to  follow  the  descent  from  morbid  exaltation. 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  no  doubt  sincere,  and  have  an 
honest  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  their  exercises,  and  they  are 
of  course  entitled  to  practise  them  wherever  they  can  get 
a  chance.  Those  clergymen  and  ministers  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions  who  have  come  forward  to  give  them  countenance  and  sup¬ 
port  have,  however,  a  very  serious  question  to  answer.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  the  revivalists  are  in  the  right,  the  ordinary  course 
of  clerical  teaching  in  this  country  must  be  radically  and  hope¬ 
lessly  wrong.  If  the  wild  state  of  mind  into  which  Mr.  Moody’s 
converts  are  thrown  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  person  has  a 
chance  of  salvation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  Christian  life  in  this  comitiy  has  hitherto  been  a  mistake, 
and  it  must,  therefore,  be  expected  that  those  who  take  this  view 
will  lose  no  time  in  conforming  to  the  new  fashion.  If  it  is  good 
to  resort  to  the  most  vulgar  expedients  of  the  stage  and  the  con- 
cert-room  in  order  to  produce  spasmodic  excitement,  they  will 
now,  we  suppose,  be  introduced  as  widely  as  possible.  Before  our 
religious  habits  are  Americanized  in  this  fashion,  it  may  perhaps 
be  well  to  consider  what  American  experience  bas  to  suggest  on 
this  point ;  and  it  happens  that  there  have  lately  been  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  significant  disclosures  of  the  consequences  of  spiritual 
intoxication.  Apart  from  the  special  issue  of  the  trial  that  is 
now  going  on  at  New  York,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  disclosures  which  have  been  made  of  the  depraving  con¬ 
sequences  of  atfecting  to  live  at  an  artificial  altitude  beyond  the 
ordinary  level  of  human  frailties,  and  of  dispensing  with  ordinary 
precautions  against  the  temptations  of  human  nature.  Nothing 
can  be  more  revolting  than  the  unnatural  state  of  mind  into  which 
the  various  persons  chiefly  concerned  seem  to  have  worked  them¬ 
selves  by  arrogant  faith  in  a  spiritual  perfection  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  mortals,  and  nothing  can  be  more  sickening  than  the 
erotic  slang  in  which  they  confound  personal  affections  and 
heavenly  aspirations,  to  the  degradation  of  both.  It  is  evident 
that  sobriety  and  humble-mindedness  are  securities  for  self-control 
which  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with. 


THE  TIMES  OX  COLONEL  ANSON. 

SEVERAL  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Times  in  which  Colonel 
Anson  has  stated  a  “  general  conclusion  ”  which  he  professes 
to  have  derived  from  what  “  every  officer  ”  says  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  army.  If  Colonel  Anson  had  ventured  to  quote  not  only  every 
officer,  but  every  non-commissioned  officer  and.  private  soldier  of 
experience  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  he  would  have  been 
justified  in  doing  so ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  among  veteran 
soldiers  of  any  grade  there  would  be  any  variety  of  testimony,  but 
all  would  concur  in  declaring  that  the  army  is  not  what  it  was 
when  they  entered  it.  On  this  point  any  reader  can  partially 
satisfy  himself  if  he  will  question  any  ex-sergeant  of  Guards, 
Cavalry,  or  Line,  that  he  may  meet,  and  will  observe  the  Guards 
who  are  now  doing  duty  in  London.  He  will  probably  consider 
that  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  admit  by  his  Report  a  deficiency  of  recruits  of  that  “  excep¬ 
tional  physique  and  appearance  ”  which  is  required  for  the  Guards. 
The  Report  states  that  the  brigade  was  lately  305  men  below  the 
establishment,  and  recruits  were  coming  in  but  slowly.  To  these 
statements  of  the  Inspector-General  maybe  added  his  suggestion  that 
“some  additional  incentive  ”  to  join  tbe  Guards  should  be  offered. 
He  adds,  indeed,  that  although  the  “  stature  and  general  physique  ” 
of  recruits  for  the  Guards  have  fallen  helow  what  they  were  in  former 
years,  yet  the  class  of  recruits  lately  enlisted  is  satisfactory.  We 
hardly  see  how  that  can  be  “  satisfactory  ”  which  is  confessedly 
inferior  to  what  used  to  be,  but  probably  the  Inspector-General 
means  to  say  that  these  recruits  are  tolerable  considering  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  recruits  at  all.  It  must  be  remembered, 


however,  that  in  the  Guards  short  or  long  service  is  optional,  and 
three-fifths  at  least  of  the  recruits  that  are  now  coming  in  will  go 
out  again  in  six  years.  Those  recruits  whom  the  Inspector- 
General  finds  “  satisfactory  ”  will  hardly  have  grown  into  soldiers 
before  they  become  entitled  to  discharge,  and  thus  in  future  years 
the  Guards  are  likely  to  consist  in  large  proportion  of  very  young 
men,  and,  looking  to  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  undesirable.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  if  the  mischief  thus 
impending  were  clearly  understood,  all  classes  of  Londoners  would 
join  in  urging  the  Government  to  maintain  at  any  reasonable  cost 
the  efficiency  of  the  Guards.  There  is  already  a  perceptible  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  it  must  under  present  arrangements  become  more  evident 
in  future  years.  If  this  be  a  correct  conclusion  from  all  that  we 
see,  hear,  and  read,  it  is  surely  very  important. 

As  regards  the  Artillery  and  Line,  Colonel  Anson  is  justified  in 
remarking  on  the  curious  attempts  of  the  Inspector-General  to 
extenuate  his  own  admissions.  Colonel  Anson  takes  the  statements 
of  the  Report  and  rejects  the  opinions  of  its  author.  Thus,  if  in 
the  Artillery  complaints  are  made  of  deficient  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  want  of  education,  and  bad  conduct,  and  if  these  complaints 
are  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  it  matters  little  that,  according  to 
the  Inspector-General,  the  recruits  for  the  Artillery  “  may  be 
described  as  fairly  good.”  Again,  in  the  Line,  complaints  are  said 
to  be  made  to  a  degree  that  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  these  com¬ 
plaints  are  admitted  to  be  serious;  yet  the  Inspector-General 
suggests  that  some  comfort  is  to  be  derived  from  calculating  the 
average  age,  height,  and  chest  measurement  of  recruits.  It  is 
almost  enough  to  say  that  the  average  here  given  is  not  of  actual 
age,  but  of  tbe  age  which  the  recruits  choose  to  assume.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  recruits,  as  the  Report  tells  us,  to  make  false 
statements  as  to  their  age,  and  it  is  impossible  in  most  instances  to 
verify  the  declarations  they  may  make.  And  yet  in  the  same  page 
an  average  founded  on  these  declarations  is  produced  as  “  a  result 
that  may  be  considered  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.”  The  admissions 
contained  in  this  Report,  when  commented  on  by  Colonel  Anson, 
become  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.  He  rightly  says  that  with 
long  service  it  mattered  comparatively  little  about  the  age  or 
physique  of  the  recruits,  or  the  time  they  took  to  be  fed  into  able- 
bodied  men,  because  their  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
small.  But  when  one-sixtb  of  the  army  has  to  be  renewed  every 
year,  as  it  will  have  to  be,  according  to  Colonel  Anson’s  calcula¬ 
tion,  counting  casualties  of  all  kinds,  it  matters  a  great  deal 
whether  you  enlist  at  nominal  18,  taking  the  unsupported  word 
of  the  recruit,  or  at  20  years  of  age.  “  It  makes  a  vast  difference 
in  our  effective  strength  and  in  the  real  cost  of  that  effective.”  If, 
he  says,  we  recruited  as  good  a  class  in  every  way  as  we  did  before 
short  service  was  introduced,  it  would  still  be  unsatisfactory ;  but, 
in  his  judgment,  the  physical  power  of  the  recruits  has  deteriorated 
and  their  trustworthiness  has  not  improved.  We  do  not  think 
that  Colonel  Anson  is  wrong  in  the  estimate  he  has  formed  of  the 
physical  and  moral  quality  of  recruits,  but  we  will  not  assume 
that  he  is  right.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  our  army  has  no 
other  fault  whatever,  it  is  confessedly  too  young,  and  cannot  under 
existing  arrangements  grow  older. 

This  letter  of  Colonel  Anson  evoked  from  the  Times  a  rebuke  to 
the  writer  for  what  it  calls  “  insulting  insinuations  ”  against  the 
Inspector-General.  “If,”  says  the  Times,  “that  officer  reports 
that  the  army  is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  he  is  at  once  subjected  to 
these  attacks.”  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Inspector-General 
has  reported  that  the  army  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  He  has 
reported  that  the  results  of  the  present  system  of  recruiting  are  likely 
to  be  satisfactory,  supposing  that  there  is  no  outbreak  of  war, 
which  seems  to  us  equivalent  to  declaring  that  the  army  is  good 
for  everything  except  that  for  which  an  army  is  intended.  The 
British  army,  like  the  constabulary  of  Messina,  is  to  show  what 
it  can  do  “  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.”  The 
“  sanguine  despondency  ”  which  the  Times  imputes  to  Colonel 
Anson  is  at  least  preferable  to  the  hopeless  confidence  of  the  In¬ 
spector-General.  The  Times  further  says — and  this  is  probably 
true — that  every  recent  Inspector-General  “  has  more  or  less  re¬ 
ported  in  a  satisfactory7  sense  on  the  state  of  the  army.”  General 
Taylor  reports  in  a  partially  satisfactory  sense  for  last  year.  The 
system  introduced  by  Lord  Cardwell  has  in  some  respects  worked 
perhaps  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  General  Taylor 
states,  as  he  is  justified  in  doing,  that  this  system  has  “  so  far  worked 
satisfactorily.”  But  he  does  not  say  that  it  bas  supplied  or  can  supply 
an  army  fit  for  war,  and  in  fact  his  Report  is  “  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory  ”  according  as  we  attach  importance  to  what  he  says  or 
to  what  he  leaves  unsaid.  The  Times  desires  to  receive  from 
Mr.  Hardy  an  assurance  that  these  returns  are  “a  simple  and 
uncoloured  statement  of  facts,”  but  Mr.  Hardy  could  scarcely  go 
this  length.  Colonel  Anson  accepts  the  facts,  and  only7  rejects  tbe 
opinions  of  the  Report.  Thus  in  the  Guards  the  number  of 
recruits  is  deficient,  and  their  stature  and  general  physique  have 
deteriorated.  These  are  facts.  But  the  statement  that  “  the  clas3 
of  recruits  is  satisfactory  ”  is  manifestly  an  expression  of  opinion. 
Colonel  Anson  accepts  it  as  such,  and  answers  it  by  observing  that 
this  class  of  recruits  might  perhaps  have  been  satisfactory,  or  not 
very  unsatisfactory,  under  long  service,  but  is  dangerous  now 
that  recruits  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  regiment.  He  does 
not  say  that  long  service  ought  to  be  or  should  be  restored,  but  he 
says  that  the  result  of  short  service,  combined  with  youthful  en¬ 
listment,  must  be  an  army  unfit  for  military  or  even  police  duty7. 
The  Inspector-General,  far  from  supplying  any  ground  for  con¬ 
troverting  this  opinion,  supports  it,  for  be  says  that  the  system  on 
which  he  reports  “  may  be  found  equal  to  the  emergency,”  sup- 
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posing  that  affairs  remain  in  their  present  normal  condition-^ 
in  other  words,  supposing  that  no  emergency  occuis.  Unfoitu 
natelv  however,  the  unforeseen  does  sometimes  happen,  and  we 
d',  a  lil-p  to  hear  Mr  Hardy  explain  how  this  country  is  to  meet  it. 

SeforV?,.^  can  ta-dly  therefore  .« 

«  outbreak  of  war,”  as  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  does,  as  a 
contingency  outside  his  calculations.  It  was  once  suggested  that, 
if  there  was  not  bread  for  the  poor,  they  might  eat  plum-cake , 
and  perhaps  if  the  army  cannot  fight,  we  may  call  out  the  police 
OiLers,  says  the  Times,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  asserting  that 
our  regiments  are  composed  of  “  boys,”  but  this  is  ^t  exact  y  a 
fair  account  of  Colonel  Anson’s  letter.  He  says  that  foi  Jioit 
service  vou  ought  to  enlist  able-bodied  men,”  and  the  Tiines  would 
hardly  assert  that  this  has  been  done.  A  Blue-book  lately  pub¬ 
lished  shows  that  on  ist  January,  1874,  the  infantry  of  the  Line 
•were  in  round  numbers  113,000,  and  of  these  49,000  were  undei 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  We  may  take  it  that  many  recruits 
overstate,  but  none  understate,  their  ages,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  be  very  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  half  of  the  mfantiy  ot  the 
Line  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  proportion  is 
likely  to  increase.  The  same  assumption  may  be  made  as  to  the 
Guards,  and  indeed  the  actual  figures  show  that  very  nearly  halt 

of  them  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Colonel  Anson  has 
not  objected  to  short  service  in  itself,  but  to  short  service  wit hou 
its  obvious  and  necessary  safeguards.”  It  is  true,  as  the  Times 
states,  that  soldiers  may  enlist  for  long  service,  but  they  don  t. 
The  proportion  in  the  infantry  of  the  Line  for  1874  between  Ion 
and  short  service  enlistments  was  about  one  to  seven  and  a  hal  . 
The  proportion  in  the  Guards  was  about  two  to  three ;  but 
this  corps  only  got  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  wanted, 
so  neither  for  long  nor  for  short  service  would  enough 
men  or  boys  enter  it.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  our 
regiments  have  to  the  unofficial  eye  a  boyish  look.  Mr.  Job 
Holms,  in  a  little  book  which  he  has  lately  published  on  the 
British  Army  in  1875,  denounces  “the  foolhardiness  of  se™tog 
these  mere  striplings  to  meet  any  trained  force  that  might 
invade  our  shores.”  He  differs  from  Colonel  Anson  in  almost 

everythin'*1  else,  yet  he  agrees  with  him,  and  even  goes  beyond  him, 
in  asserting  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of  our  recruits,  both  as 
regards  age  and  strength.  The  latter  must  be  always  open  0 
dispute,  but  the  former  ought,  within  limits,  to  be  correctly  ascer¬ 
tained.  Let  us  have  either  the  real  or  apparent  ages  of  all  soldiers 
now  in  the  army,  and  also  the  best  calculation  that  can  be  made  ot 
the  probable  ages  of  those  who  will  be  soldiers  three  or  five  years 
hence  We  believe  the  result  would  show  a  dangerously  youth¬ 
ful  army.  This  is  asserted  by  almost  all  officers  outside  the  War 
Department,  and  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who  are  employed 
in  it  As  regards  the  Artillery  and  the  Guards,  the  necessity  foi 
some  changed  system  is  manifest,  and  we  may  hope  that  even 
the  Times  and  Mr.  Disraeli  combined  will  not  be  able  to  mystify  so 
clear  a  matter. 


CUR  MU XD US  MILITAT. 


THE  great  sources  of  inspiration  in  modern  ballad  poetry  were 
denied  to  the  monkish  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  Those  writers 
all  but  monopolized  the  poetical  utterance  of  their  day.  Yet  the 
very  subjects  which  now,  and  for  centuries  past,  have  formed  the 
regular  staple  of  popular  song,  which  have  caught  the  ears  and 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  who  sing  and  listen,  were  untouched  and 
unmentioned.  It  cannot  be  but  that  even  the  recluse  in  Ins  cell 
had  longings  for  the  home  life  he  had  left.  He  must  have  re¬ 
membered  with  tenderness  the  form  of  his  strong  father,  the  love 
of  his  mother,  the  caresses  of  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  some¬ 
times  at  least  a  still  more  powerful  chord  must  have  been 
awakened  in  his  soul,  and  yearnings  of  unutterable  feeling  hat  e 
threatened  to  undermine  the  vows  and  resolutions  ot  the  c.oister. 
But  to  him  all  such  thoughts  partook  of  the  nature  of  sin.  ihe 
world  which  he  had  striven  to  drive  out,  the  aflections  ot  the  flesh, 
the  ties  of  kindred  and  family,  all  must  have  appeared  to  him  as 
direct  temptations  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  so,  hedged  in  on  every  side, 
driven  from  earth,  yet  with  no  clear  view  ot  the  heaven  abo\e 
him  he  was  forced  to  see  only  wickedness  111  the  world,  and  sin 
in  all  that  the  later  poets  hold  most  lovely,  and  was  obliged, 
by  the  very  necessities  of  his  situation  and  his  creed,  to  spend  alt 
his  aspirations,  all  his  well-springs  of  hope,  and  all  the  strivings 
of  his  spirit  on  indefinite  visions  conjured  up  by  the  ceaseless 
devotions  of  his  ritual.  If  his  heart  burst  into  melody,  lie  restricted 

its  utterances  to  longings  for  the  Jerusalem  above,  and  quenched 

the  remembrances  of  earth  with  denunciations  ot  its  e\il  doings. 

The  most  common  theme,  then,  for  a  poem  in  the  middle  ages 
was  contempt  of  the  world.  Scarcely  any  other  afforded  so 
many  opportunities  for  lashing  contemporary  vices,  for  magnifying, 
the  life  of  the  cloister,  and,  if  the  rhymer  had  in  him  the  spark  ot 
true  poetry,  or  a  spirit  of  genuine  devotedness,  lor  extolling,  by 
way  of  contrast,  the  joys  and  glories  of  Paradise.  The  great  work 
of  Dante  was  a  variation  of  the  subject  rather  than  a  new  concep¬ 
tion.  The  “  Prick  of  Conscience  ”  and  the  “  Castle  of  Love  '.’  were 
English  examples.  There  was  a  French  form  of  both,  and  indeed 
most  European  languages  had  something  of  the  kind..  But  it  was 
in  the  universal  language,  Latin,  that  the  most  typical  examples 
were  composed,  and  whether  we  turn  to  the  long  drawn  oui  hexa¬ 
meters  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix  ;  or  to  the  more  popular 

Eheu !  Eheu !  mundi  vita, 

Quare  me  delectas  ita  ? 


his  which  begin 

Cum  sit  omms  homo  foenum, 

Et  post  focnum  fiat  coenmn  ; 

or  to  the  beautiful  but  scarcely  sacred  Cygnus  expvans  we 
find  everywhere  the  same  thoughts  more  or  less  ably  presented,  in 
a  variety  of  metres  and  rhymes,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  result, 
and  all  more  or  less  represented  in  the  hymn  ot  which  the  first  three 
words  head  this  article.  The  futile  struggle  with  life.and  death, 
the  inevitable  termination  of  all  earthly  hopes,  the  deceit  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  hollowness  of  mundane  glory,  and,  by  wav  of  contrast, 
the  blessedness  of  good  works  and  the  eternity  ot  future  joy.  m 
heaven— such  are  the  topics  with  which  each  is  engaged,  one  giving 
prominence  to  one  point  and  another  to.  another.  Ihe  Cur 
Mundus  Militat  has  two  qualities  which  raise  it  above  most  o 
the  others.  It  is  written  with  an  admirably  flowing  rhythm,  and 
it  is  concentrated  into  a  moderate  number  of  verses.  Instead  ot 
the  three  thousand  lines  of  the  Cluniac  monk  we  have  only  ten 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  every  verse  complete  in  itself,  and 
almost  every  line  suitable  for  separate  quotation  as  appealing  both 

to  the  ear  and  the  understanding.  ,,  , 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  this  poem  has  been  needlessly 
complicated  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  only  English  editor  who  has 
professed  to  print  it  from  manuscript  sources.  In  the  volume 
issued  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1841,  Poems  attributed  to  Waite, 
Manes,  we  find  it  included  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  it  which  to  many  persons  seemed  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest.  Unfortunately,  as  we  shall  see,  the  question  is  by  no 
means  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  state  of  the  ca^e  is 
briefly  this.  The  poem  has  been  attributed  to  St.  Bemaid, 
to  Walter  Mapes,  and  to  Jacopone.  Daniel,  who  sums  up 
the  evidence  to  a  certain  point,  decides  against  the  claim  of  the 
first-named  ;  it  does  not  occur,  as  he  remarks,  in  the  oldest  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  works  of  the  “  Sanctus  Doctor,  and,  he  continues, 
“omnino  non  verisimilis  est  opinio,  Bernardum  m  carmmibus 
sacris  canendis  ssepius  fuisse  occupatum”— a  not  very  satisfactory- 
reason,  considering  that  St.  Bernard  certainly  did  compose  in 
verse,  whether  often  or  seldom,  and  that  several  better  leasons 
mirrht  have  been  adduced  for  a  conclusion  which,  however  arrived 
at,°seems  perfectly  sound.  St.  Bernard  died  in  1153,  so  that  A 
he  wrote  this  poem  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  manuscripts  01 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  m  those  of  the 
later  part  of  the  twelfth.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  early 
examples  are  known.  The  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works 
contains  it.  So  do  several  French  collections,  and  Mabulon, 
followin'*1  De  Visch.  includes  it  in  his  edition.  Leyser  expresses 
no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  gives  that  of  Bernard  Bauhuse  who 
in  the  seventeenth  century  published  several  editions  of  his 
Peraula  Spirituals  Melodics,  in  which  he  remarks  that,  owing  to 
the  custom  of  Jacopone  to  quote  and  sing  some  ,  of  these  lines, 

“  versus  magis  fluidos,”  he  was  often  accounted  their  author. 

The  claim  of  Walter  Mapes  is  much  more  serious.  As  be  died 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  occurrence  of  these  lines  in  a 
thirteenth-centurv  manuscript,  especially  in  a  manuscript  written 
in  England,  would  be  conclusive  against  the  claim  of  Jacopone, 
who  was  alive  during  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth-,  indeed 
there  are  just  four  years  less  than  a  whole  century  between  the 
probable  date  of  Mapes’s  death  and  that  of  Jacopone.  Could 
a  single  copy  of  the  Cur  Mundus  be  found,  therefore,  in  an 
English  thirteenth-century  book,  the  claim  of  our  English  poet 
would  rest  on  very  secure  ground.  Mr.  Wnght  offers  the  evidence 
needed.  Mapes  had  been  already  named  by  Bale  and  Pits  as  ihe 
author.  Bale  gives  the  name  De  contcmptu  Munch,  and  the  first 
line,  and  makes  no  further  statement,  on  the  subject.  Ihe 
hymn  was  long  popular  in  England,  and  is  to  be  found  in  many 
English  manuscripts,  so  the  assertion  of  Mr.  M  right  seems  to  hare 
been  received  without  question.  Archbishop  Irench  it. is  •  true, 
does  not  even  mention  the  claim  of  Mapes,  and  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  the  poem  to  Jacopone;  and  Daniel,  although  he  quotes 
Mr.  Wright’s  decision,  yet  leaves  the  question  open  It  is  pio- 
bable,  therefore,  that  both  these  learned  editors  nad  doubts  as  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  Mr.  Wright’s  conclusions.  But  neither  0: 

them  expressed  the  feeling  openly. 

Mr  Wrio-ht  (p.  147)  gives  a  goodly  list  of  manuscript  autho¬ 
rities."  Four  are  cited  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Library,  and  two  in  the  Bodleian;  and  he 

appends  this  foot-note : — 

This  poem  was  printed,  in  several  of  the  older  collections,  as  a  work  of Et 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  See  Leyser,  p.  421.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to 
Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  end  of  th^‘luotcenTevser 
who  was  author  of  the  hymn  beginning  Stabat  mater  rfoforo6^.  Leyser  p. 
2003.  This,  however,  is  certainly  incorrect,  as  our  poem  is  found  in  bny 
lish  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  words  we  have  printed  in  italics  contain  a  plain  statement,  and 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight  likely  from  it  that  among  the  seven  manu¬ 
scripts  mentioned  as  being  in  English  libraries,  one  or  more  should 
be  of  undoubtedly  thirteenth-century  work.  Vy  e  may  take  them 
in  order.  The  first  is  in  the  Cottonian  collection  (Titus  A.  xx.) 
It  is  in  writing  of  the  fourteenth  century  at  the  earliest,  probably, 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  contains  various  poems  relating  the  wars  ot 
Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  the  Black  Prince.  Mr.  M  right 
himself  (Political  Songs,  p.  262)  speaks  of  it  as  having  ,  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  it 
The  second  manuscript  (Ilarl.  206)  is  on  paper,  which  makes  it 
look  late,  but  the  writing  is  possibly  contemporary  with  that  ot 
the  first-named  volume ;  still  it  would  be  safer  to  attribute  it, 
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■when  the  contents  are  taken  into  the  account,  to  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  third  is  on  vellum,  hut  not  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fourth  is  on  paper,  and 
contains  many  curious  pieces,  written  out  by  John  Gysborne, 
a  Premonstratensian  Canon  of  Coverham,  in  Wensleydale,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIJI.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  Mr. 
Wright,  though  he  follows  the  Cottonian  text,  even  in  its 
errors,  does  not  refer  to  any  of  the  British  Museum  manu¬ 
scripts  in  this  note  as  proving  the  authorship  of  Mapes.  Nor 
does  a  search  at  Cambridge  reveal  his  authority  there.  The  book 
he  refers  to  (Ee.  6,  29)  is,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  an  English 
manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  printed 
catalogue  speaks  of  it  as  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  this  date  is  a  century  too  early.  We  therefore 
turn  anxiously  to  the  two  books  cited  in  the  Bodleian.  But  here 
again  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
our  labour  is  not  wholly  in  vain.  Both  the  manuscripts  are  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  them  consists  chiefly  of  a  copy  of 
Lydgate’s  Life  of  Our  Lady.  The  other  contains  various  treatises  on 
physiognomy,  jewels,  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  date  of  either,  although,  strangely  enough,  several 
leaves  of  thirteenth-century  writing  are  bound  up  with  both,  but  the 
Cur  Mirndus  is  not  in  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  fly-leaves. 
So  far  then,  Mr.  Wright’s  assertion  remains  unproved.  No  English 
manuscript  which  he  has  cited  is  of  the  thirteenth,  perhaps  none  is 
even  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  oldest  copy  of  this  hymn  in  the 
British  Museum  occurs  in  a  volume  which  was  not  purchased  till 
after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wright’s  work.  It  is  an  Italian  manu¬ 
script  (  Add.  14,100)  of,  possibly,  the  fourteenth  century,  containing 
a  French  romance,  the  verses  in  question  being  written,  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  hand,  on  the  fly-leaf. 

Mr.  Wright  might  have  avoided  a  textual  error  if  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  the  Oxford  manuscripts  more  carefully.  I11  Archbishop 
Trench’s  little  volume,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  the  third  verse  runs 
thus: — 

Credendum  magis  est  viris  fallacibus, 

Quam  mundi  miseris  prosperitatibus, 

Falsis  insaniis  et  vanitatibus, 

Falsisque  studiis  et  voluptatibus. 

There  is  manifestly  something  odd  about  the  first  line.  The  word 
in  italics  does  not  seem  to  make  sense  with  the  context.  All  the 
commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  to  find  or  invent  a  better 
reading.  Mr.  Wright’s  is  perhaps  the  worst,  but  it  occurs  in 
several  copies.  lie  gives  duris  for  viris.  Mohnike  first  read  ventis, 
and  then  adopted  vitris,  which  was  the  sense  in  which  Opitz  trans¬ 
lated  the  word  in  his  German  version : — 

Lieber  will  ich  Glauben  fassen 
Atifein  Olas,  das  biild  zerfallt. 

Tusser,  who  made  an  English  version  of  little  merit,  evidently 
read  it  viris : — 

To  false  dissembling  men  more  trust  is  to  be  had 
Than  to  the  prosperous  state  of  wretched  world  so  bad. 

Daniel  judiciously  omitted  the  verse  in  his  second  volume,  though 
in  the  fourth  he  quoted  it  from  Archbishop  Trench  with  his  com¬ 
ments.  Leyser,  who  gives  some  various  readings  (p.  422)  from  a 
manuscript,  makes  the  word  rebus,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
vagueness.  Thus  a  choice  of  five  different  readings  was  presented, 
viris,  duris,  ventis — which,  strange  to  say,  is  most  nearly  correct — 
vitris,  and  rebus.  But  both  the  Oxford  manuscripts  contain  a 
reading  which  solves  the  difficulty  and  adds  great  beauty  and 
force  to  the  line : — 

Credendum  magis  est  auris  fallacibus. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  example  of  the  futility  of  guessing,  and 
may  be  useful  to  some  recent  investigators  in  other  fields. 

A  good  English  version  has  yet  to  be  published.  It  is  incredible 
that  Dr.  Neale  did  not  try  it.  The  spirit  of  the  original  vanishes 
if  the  four  double  rhymes  in  every  verse  are  not  kept  up,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  English  ears  could  bear  the  jingle.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  paraphrase  such  as  Dr.  Neale  made  of  the  Exile 
Filice  Syon  and  the  XJrbs  Syon  Aurea  would  equally  miss  the  con¬ 
centrated  force  apparent  in  every  line.  Tusser  professes  to  give  the 
“  Latin  and  English,  with  one  note  to  them  both,”  but  his  lines  are 
in  ordinary  sevens. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  RAFFAELLE  IN  UEBINO. 

THE  decayed  city  of  Urbino,  rising  as  an  ancient  fortress 
among  the  wild  Apennines,  still  preserves  the  birthplace  of 
Raffaelle.  In  a  steep  street  now  called  “  Contrada  Raffaello,”  the 
pavement  broken  into  holes  and  all  but  impassable,  up  which  in 
the  time  of  the  late  vintage  we  saw  a  heavily  laden  wine-cart 
dragged  with  difficulty  by  four  oxen,  stands  “  la  casa  di 
Raffaello.”  A  Latin  inscription  recording  the  artist’s  birth  within 
enforces  the  trite  moral  that  mighty  spirits  have  often  been 
housed  within  narrow  walls.  Yet  this  home  of  Santi  the 
father  bespeaks  a  family,  if  not  absolutely  wealthy,  at  least 
well-to-do.  The  brick  front  next  the  street  shows  a  handsome 
stone-wrought  door,  with  twelve  corresponding  windows  dis¬ 
posed  in  three  stories ;  the  brickwork  reveals  the  existence  at 
one  time  of  round  arches  which,  as  often  happens  in  the  older 
dwellings  of  Assisi,  Perugia,  and  neighbouring  towns,  have 
been  filled  in  so  as  to  give  place  to  the  more  utilitarian  and 
prosaic  forms  of  square-headed  windows.  It  is  sad  to  see  how 


throughout  central  Italy  fine  examples  of  domestic  architecture 
have  been  masked  and  marred  by  the  vilest  of  modern  masonry. 
IIow  far  the  facade  here  before  us  is  identical  with  that  which 
was  standing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  ;  but  certain  structural  details  indicate  that  fatal 
habit  of  intermeddling  with  old  work,  that  system  of  destruction 
and  renovation,  which  has  unfortunately  falsified  many  of  the 
most  precious  historic  monuments  of  Italyr. 

There  is  scarcely  a  house,  a  street,  or  a  church  in  Urbino  that 
does  not  now  wear  a  deserted  and  desolate  aspect ;  even  the  grand 
palace  of  the  Dukes,  formerly  not  to  be  outshone  for  brilliancy  by 
any  Court  in  Europe,  is  tenantlcss  or  given  up  to  base  uses.  Y’et 
there  still  remain  staircases,  galleries,  doorways,  windows,  and  fire¬ 
places,  rich  in  Raffaellesque  ornaments  carved  with  a  delicacy 
belonging  less  to  stone  than  to  ivory.  It  is  by  such  details — 
sometimes  a  mutilated  bas-relief,  sometimes  a  broken  arch 
or  a  defaced  picture  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  city 
— that  the  traveller  must  be  content  to  spell  out  the  story  of  a 
bygone  splendour.  Even  nature  appears  to  have  fallen  into  days 
of  dejection  ;  the  vast  palace,  which  seems  ready  to  swallow  up 
the  small  city,  frowns  over  a  landscape  of  barren  grandeur ;  the 
mountains  throw  their  jagged  crags  into  the  sky  savagely,  and 
when  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  high  peaks  which  tower  above 
Cagli  and  Gubbio  the  whole  scene  becomes  inexpressibly  solemn. 
Such  was  the  cradle  of  the  shadowed  and  sacred  school  of  Umbria. 
The  spirit  of  the  spot  must  have  been  almost  too  sad  for  Raffaelle  ; 
there  is  nothing  joyous  now  remaining,  and  we  can  well  understand 
why  the  aspiring  painter  left  his  birthplace  early  and  returned  to  it 
seldom. 

Raffaelle’s  house,  which  has  recently  been  secured  for  the  mu¬ 
nicipality,  was  originally  purchased  by  the  painter's  grandfather  for 
240  ducats,  a  sum  more  than  realized  in  a  business  of  general 
huckstering.  Giovanni,  the  father,  first  merely  helped  in  the 
concern,  but  afterwards,  coming  into  possession  of  the  family 
tenement,  he  further  undertook  the  making  of  picture  frames  and 
gilt  chandeliers,  till  at  length  his  ambition  carried  him  to  painting 
and  poetry.  The  original  uses  of  trade  still  attach  to  the  house 
and  to  the  street ;  recently  small  wares  were  sold  beneath  the  room 
in  which  Raffaelle  was  born,  and  in  September  last  we  purchased 
grapes  and  pomegranates  at  a  stall  a  few  doors  below.  The  house 
witnessed  several  stirring  incidents  in  the  family  of  Santi.  On 
April  6,  1483,  Raffaelle  was  born  ;  on  August  2,  1485,  his  elder 
brother  died;  on  October  7,  1491,  Raffaelle  lost  his  mother;  in 
1492  his  father  married  a  second  time  ;  and  on  August  1,  1494,  the 
father  died,  leaving  his  son  Raffaelle  an  orphan  only  eleven 
years  old.  The  future  painter,  who  had  already,  under  his 
father’s  careful  tuition,  been  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
art,  fell  under  the  guardianship  of  two  uncles,  who  forthwith 
placed  their  ward  in  the  school  of  Pietro  Perugino,  then  engaged 
in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia  on  the  famous  frescoes  and  .woodwork 
which  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  are  made,  even  in  the  absence 
of  all  evidence,  to  play  a  part  in  the  opening  genius  of  the  pupil. 

The  interior  of  the  house  of  Raffaelle,  containing  some  twenty 
rooms,  few  of  which  are  large  enough  for  the  studio  of  an  artist 
painting  figures  life-size,  probably  preserves  pretty  much  its 
original  conformation.  The  staircase,  the  main  walls,  and  the 
general  distribution  of  the  apartments  can  scarcely  have  suffered 
much  change.  The  whole  tenement,  said  to  be  a  double  house 
joined  into  one,  does  not  seem  to  us  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
multifarious  uses — the  keeping  and  the  selling  of  miscellaneous 
shop  stores  on  the  ground  floor  after  the  Italian  usage,  the  com¬ 
fortable  habitation  of  the  family,  and  the  reception  of  guests  on 
the  piano  nobile  above — with  certainly  not  more  than  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  painting  of  pictures,  the  writing  of  poems,  and  the 
studies  of  the  young  Raffaelle  in  the  story  at  the  top  and  the 
premises  behind.  The  only  part  of  the  house  which  can  be  said 
to  be  now  in  a  habitable  state,  thanks  to  the  kind  efforts  of  the 
association  of  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  its  rescue  by  purchasing 
it,  is  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  three  apartments  en  suite.  The 
middle  of  these,  which  in  our  modern  houses  would  be  called  the 
drawing-room,  served  probably  for  the  reception  of  guests  as 
well  as  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  dwelling.  It  is  a 
spacious,  cheerful  room,  twenty-seven  feet  square,  with  a  brick  floor 
as  usual  in  those  parts,  a  handsome  panelled  ceiling,  and  an  outlook 
of  two  windows  on  the  street.  But  the  chief  interest  naturally 
attaches  to  the  smaller  side  room  in  which  Raffaelle  was  born. 
This,  in  common  with  the  two  adjoining  front  rooms,  is  now  by 
virtue  of  the  recent  purchase  made  clean  and  put  in  order;  a 
coloured  dado  rises  from  the  floor,  the  walls  above  are  decorated 
with  engravings  and  photographs  from  Raffaelle’s  leading  pictures 
and  drawings.  Altogether  the  arrangements  are  congenial  with 
the  associations  of  the  spot.  But  more  money,  as  we  may  take  for 
granted,  is  wanted ;  a  subscription  book  for  aid  to  the  good  cause 
lies  open  in  the  room  wherein  Raffaelle  was  born.  The  whole 
house,  now  insured  in  the  favourite  Y’enetian  Fire  Office,  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  charge  of  a  custode,  whom,  by  the  way,  we  found  more 
illiterate  than  is  common  even  in  Italy ;  among  his  other  blunders 
was  the  statement  that  Raffaelle  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
A  few  days  before  we  had  the  privilege  of  being  conducted  over 
the  public  museum  of  Spoleto  by  a  custode  who  could  not  read. 
Such  are  the  people  who  now  in  Italy  kindly  undertake  to  garnish 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets.  YTet  we  gladly  pay  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  which  is  aroused  for  the  protection  of  the  art  treasures 
of  the  country.  It  is  understood  that  an  American  speculator  was 
ready  to  transport  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo  with  its  contents 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
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Casa  Buonarroti  in  Florence  and  the  Casa  Santi  in  Urbino  are  by 
the  generosity  and  zeal  of  the  citizens  placed  beyond  peril. 

Historians  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  place  and  time 
of  Raffaelle’s  birth  were  singularly  propitious.  In  what  then  lay 
his  good  fortune  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  came  not  of  one  of  those 
old  stocks  decayed  at  the  root  and  rotten  in  the  branches,  but  from 
a  family  robust  in  manual  labour;  under  the  parental  roof  he  was 
tried  by  the  extremes  of  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity,  but 
starting  with  the  best  tuition,  was  thrown  upon  the  world  to 
make  his  way.  Such  surroundings  are  known  to  be  stimulating  to 
talent.  The  youth  indeed  from  the  first  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  implements  and  the  models  of  his  art;  here,  for 
instance,  in  the  house  is  preserved  the  well-worn  stone  whereon 
the  colours  were  ground.  Giovanni,  the  father,  was,  according  to 
all  accounts,  qualified  to  be  the  art  tutor  and  the  intellectual  guide 
of  his  precociousson.  He  had  made  him  self  the  rhyming  chronicler  of 
the  Duc-al  Court ;  in  a  poem  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  thousand  lines 
he  recounted  doings  in  Urbino  and  neighbouring  States,  and  added 
“  an  aesthetic  episode  on  the  art  and  artists  of  his  day.”  The  work 
bears  marks  .of  imperfect  education,  yet  Mr.  Dennistoun,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  is  able  to  accord  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  the  following  praise : — “The  rhythm  is  smooth  and  flowing 
and  the  style  dignified,  interspersed  with  highly  poetic  episodes 
and  finely  expressed  moral  reflections,  as  well  as  apt  illustrations 
from  ancient  history  and  mythology.”  Strangely  enough,  some 
contemporaries,  unconscious  possibly  of  the  noble  pictures  in  Cagli, 
Fauo,  and  Urbino,  preferred  Giovannis  poetry  to  his  painting;  but 
that  he  was  not  without  literary  aptitude  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  lines,  which,  in  dignity  and  for  stern  moral  teaching, 
might  seem  to  foreshadow  a  well-known  poem  by  Michael 
Angelo : — 

Seeing  how  brief  the  pilgrimage  and  vile, 

Whereby  through  this  false  world  we  wend  our  way, 

A  little  earth  our  only  heritage. 

Where  day  and  night,  with  pain  and  load  of  caro 
Incalculable,  still  we  seek  to  soar, 

Yet  ever  downwards  sink :  where  is  the  man, 

Potent  to-day,  to-morrow’s  life  to  count, 

So  frequent  its  mishaps  and  horrible  ? 

Thus,  to  quote  the  words  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  “  we 
can  fully  understand  how  Giovanni  Santi  should  have  risen  in 
purpose  and  in  thought  above  the  level  of  his  father’s  shop,  when 
the  atmosphere  of  the  city  was  redolent  with  breezes  from  a  higher 
sphere ;  how,  mixing  with  a  society  which  so  completely  eschewed 
exclusiveness,  he  should  gradually  feel  the  incentives  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  letters.”  Never,  indeed,  had  there 
been  a  time  so  propitious  to  the  birth  of  a  recipient,  eclectic,  yet 
creative  artist  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  in  fact,  if 
history  had  expressly  set  herself  to  prepare  the  way  for  Raffaelle’s 
coming,  the  antecedents  could  scarcely  have  pointed  more  unmis¬ 
takably  to  the  consummation  shortly  to  be  reached  through 
Umbria  in  Florence  and  Rome.  Not  only  had  Italian  art  in 
general  approached  to  a  perfection  unknown  since  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  not  only  had  Masaccio,  the  two  Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  the  fifteenth  century  the 
nursery  and  the  school,  the  seed-bed  and  indeed  well  nigh  the 
vintage  of  Italy,  but  here  in  cities  among  the  Apennines  such  masters 
as  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Melozzo  da  Forlihad  laid  beforehand 
the  foundations  of  future  and  still  further  progress  in  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective,  of  geometric  proportion,  and  generally  in  a  systematic 
study  of  nature  little  short  of  scientific.  The  engrafting  of  such 
positive  science  into  the  more  spiritual  structure  of  the  older 
Umbrian  school  is  in  truth  the  secret  of  Raffaelle’s  successive 
manners,  which  here  found  a  beginning  in  the  family  home.  Piero 
della  Francesca  had  been  a  guest  in  Giovanni’s  house  before 
Raffaelle  was  born  ;  he  had  painted  in  Hrbino  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  Federigo,  whose  fame  Giovanni  had  sung  in  terza  rirna,  and 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  and  best  accredited  pictures  we 
have  just  seen  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral.  And  that  Giovanni 
was  on  terms  of  warm  friendship  with  Melozzo,  who  was  also  here 
patronized  by  the  reigning  Duke,  is  testified  by  the  lines — 

Melozzo  a  me  si  caro, 

Che  in  prospetiva  ha  stesso  tanto  il  passo. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  remains  in  the  family  home  is  a 
fresco  of  a  Madonna  and  Child  removed  from  a  wall  on  the  ground 
floor  to  the  room  wherein  Raffaelle  was  born.  It  has  suffered  almost 
fatally  at  the  hands  of  merciless  restorers,  but  the  outlines  remain 
tolerably  intact ;  at  one  time  the  work  was  absurdly  accredited  to 
Raffaelle  ;  latterly  it  is  ascribed  to  the  father,  though  the  manner 
lias  not  the  severity  belonging  to  the  time  or  to  the  place.  Yet 
interest  attaches  to  the  group,  inasmuch  as  the  conjecture  obtains 
credence  that  here  we  look  upon  nothing  less  than  the  portrait  of 
the  infant  Raffaelle  and  his  mother.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this 
fresco  we  can  “  fancy  Raffaelle  the  spoilt  favourite  of  a  fond 
mother  ” ;  the  forms  are  lovely,  as  befit  the  beauty-loving 
Raffaelle,  and  the  maternal  caress  of  the  sleeping,  softly-modelled 
infant  is  instinct  with  tenderness.  The  embracing-  hands  are 
delicately  tapering  in  the  fingers,  the  profile,  especially  in  the  nose, 
is  refined,  even  attenuated — signs  of  aesthetic  natures — the  hair  of 
mother  and  child  is  golden,  that  colour  of  which  Italian  poets 
loved  to  sing  and  which  Raffaelle  loved  to  paint.  It  is  singular,  and 
yet,  all  things  considered,  little  else  than  what  might  be  expected, 
that  we  recognize  the  same  or  kindred  types  in  sundry  pictures 
both  by  the  father  and  the  son.  In  fact,  this  was  the  time  when 
types  the  visible  signs  of  inward  thoughts  and  emotions  had 
become  fixed  and  traditional.  The  type  of  Raffaelle's  face  is 


I  found  imprinted  on  the  art  of  the  period ;  hence  the  portraits, 
true  or  fictitious,  scattered  among  the  towns  of  central  Italy. 
Sometimes  an  angel  is  mistaken  for  Raffaelle,  or  Raffaelle  for  an 
angel.  \ 

We  have  not  space  to  recount  what  is  further  doing  to  the 
honour  of  Raffaelle  in  his  native  city.  We  may  briefly  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  on  his  birthday  in  each  year  is  held  a  festival 
at  which,  besides  illuminations  and  other  signs  of  rejoicing, 
papers  are  read  on  themes  .such  as  “II  Relazione  delle  Feste  a 
Rafiaello.”  A  Society  also  has  been  formed  under  the  title  “  Regia 
Accademia  Rafiaello,”  with  a  journal  bearing  the  same  name. 
Furthermore,  in  the  rooms  of  this  Academy,  in  the  old  ducal 
palace,  is  preserved  under  lock  and  key  a  cast  of  Raffaelle's 
skull  as  it  is  said  to  have  appeared  when  the  tomb  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Overbeck  and  others.  We 
looked  on  this  small,  compact,  and  well-developed  head  with  emo¬ 
tion,  yet  with  incredulity ;  like  the  fresco  already  described,  it  is 
far  too  perfect  to  be  wholly  trustworthy ;  nevertheless  it  is  well 
attested  that  the  skull  remained  comparatively  undecayed  when 
the  grave  was  opened.  But  it  says  little  for  the  critical  spirit  of 
the  “  Accademia  Rafiaello  ”  that  on  the  walls  hang  merely  sensa¬ 
tional  lithographs  of  the  skeleton  lying  in  the  tomb.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  original  sketches. 

Urbino,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  now  in  lamentable  decay ;  her 
stately  structures  are  in  ruin,  her  rich  families  in  penury,  and  a 
once  noble  race  is  lost  in  the  last  stage  of  degeneracy.  Yet  here 
from  the  high  ramparts  we  look  upon  the  scene  of  Raffaelle's  early 
labour ;  to  the  west,  over  the  hills,  lies  Citta  di  Castello,  where 
“  The  Crucifixion,”  now  in  Earl  Dudley’s  collection,  was  painted  ; 
and  further  away,  hid  behind  the  mountains,  is  the  town  of 
Perugia,  with  the  house  of  Perugino,  and  streets,  gates,  fountains, 
not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  pictures,  which  became  as  familiar 
to  Raffaelle  in  his  days  of  pupilage  as  the  city  of  his  birth.  In 
fact,  from  these  ramparts  of  Urbino  we  may  be  said  to  take  at  one 
wide  sweep  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  school  of  Umbria.  Yet 
Raffaelle  forsook  this  his  dwelling  among  the  Apennines  ;  he  re¬ 
turned  once — perhaps  twice — and  that  for  a  brief  space  only,  and 
then  quitted  for  ever  the  bleak  mountains  for  the  sunny  valley 
of  the  Arno  and  the  seven  hills  on  the  Tiber. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK’S  LIVES  OF  TIIE  ARCHBISHOPS— VOL.  X.* 

~\hj  I  Til  the  last  volume  of  Dean  Hook's  series  before  us,  in 
V  V  which  592  pages  are  given  to  the  sixteen  years’  primacy  of 
Parker,  we  are  at  first  startled  at  finding  that  the"  present  volume 
of  307  pages  contains  the  lives  of  four  Archbishops,  and  takes  in  a 
period  of  fifty-eight  years.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  of  Parker,  as  the  Primate  in  whose  time  the  Church 
of  England  was  put  on  its  present  footing,  may  fairly  claim  for 
him  an  unusual  amount  of  space ;  still  so  great  a  difference  of  scale 
is  surprising.  We  turn  to  the  preface,  and  we  find,  with  regret, 
that  Dr.  Hook  has  to  explain  it  by  a  touching  reference  to  age  and 
sickness.  Had  such  an  excuse  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  a 
series,  the  sternness  of  truth  would  have  made  us  answer  that  one 
who  has  to  excuse  himself  on  such  grounds  would  act  more  wisely 
in  not  taking  up  the  pen  at  all.  But  the  case  of  continuing  a  work 
which  was  begun  so  long  ago,  and  which  has  gone  on  so  far,  is 
something  wholly  different.  If  we  rightly  understand  Dr.  Hook, 
he  has  purposely  dealt  with  these  lives  more  slightly  than  those 
which  have  gone  before  them,  in  order  to  gird  up  his  strength  for 
the  next  volume,  which  is  to  contain  the  life  of  Laud.  Now  a  life 
of  Laud  is  no  small  undertaking.  He  is  not  a  man  whose  portrait 
should  be  carelessly  drawn.  A  daub  either  way  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  as  a  daub  either  way  of  Henry  the  Eighth  or  of 
Charles  the  First.  The  tyrant  who  did  his  crimes  under  the  cover 
of  the  law,  the  despot  who  conscientiously  believed  that  God  had 
put  him  above  the  law,  can  be  rightly  painted  only  in  the  finest  and 
most  discriminating  colours.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  Laud. 
The  fierce  contempt  of  Lord  Macaulay  is  almost  as  much  out  of 
place  as  the  absurd  idolatry  which  makes  a  saint  and  martyr  of 
him.  The  school  of  theology  which  Laud  represents,  the  theory 
of  Church  and  State  on  which  he  acted,  has,  like  the  system 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  perfectly  intelligible  standing-ground ; 
but,  like  the  system  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  experience  showed 
that  the  theory  would  not  work,  at  least  not  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  theory  which  neither  subjects 
the  Church  to  the  State  nor  the  State  to  the  Church,  but 
which  sees  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  National  Church  in  the  particular 
King  of  each  nation,  is  one  which  would  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  for  itself  in  the  eyes  either  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  or  a 
Byzantine  patriarch.  It  is  as  distinct  from  the  mere  Erastianisin 
of  Cranmer  as  it  is  from  the  Papal,  the  Presbyterian,  or  the  In¬ 
dependent  theory.  To  work  out  the  results  of  this  theory  in  a  bio¬ 
graphical  shape  is  a  task  on  which,  we  gather  from  his  preface, 
Dr.  Hook  is  now  engaged.  The  task  is  a  great  and  a  hard 
one ;  but  we  have  noticed  more  than  once  in  his  long  series  of 
volumes  that  Dr.  Hook  has  succeeded  best  where  success  has  been 
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most  difficult.  We  wish,  him  renewed  health  and  strength  to 
grapple  with  such  a  subject.  If  he  can  deal  successfully  with 
Laud,  such  success  will  not  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the 
present  volume  being  both  smaller  in  bulk  and  slighter  in 
texture  than  we  should  otherwise  have  had  a  right  to  expect  it 
to  be. 

In  the  last  volume  the  life  of  Parker  carried  us  through  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  present  volume,  con¬ 
taining  the  lives  of  Grindal,  'Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Abbot, 
carries  us  through  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
reign  of  James,  and  the  first  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles. 
It  is  a  busy  time  enough,  both  in  Church  and  State ;  yet  it  is  a 
time  of  comparative  quiet,  if  we  set  it  beside  either  the  time 
just  before  it  or  the  time  just  after  it.  The  past  volume, 
on  Parker,  the  future  volume  on  Laud,  both  belong  to  periods 
of  revolution.  The  present  volume  contains  the  more  settled 
times  which  lay  between  them.  None  of  the  Archbishops 
in  the  present  volume  were  called  on  to  act  or  to  sutler  in  such 
great  changes  as  those  which  came  just  before  and  just  after  them. 
None  of  them  has  the  same  claim  as  Parker  or  Laud  to  a  volume 
all  to  himself.  Still,  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preface,  we 
should  certainly  have  been  surprised  at  finding  four  primacies,  none 
of  them  unimportant,  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  as  they  are 
here.  We  sometimes  see  signs  of  hurry,  signs  of  weariness,  of 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  no  one  would  be  inclined  to  speak 
harshly.  Dr.  Hook’s  favourite  distinction  between  reforming  an 
old  Church  and  founding  a  new  sect — a  distinction  against  which 
in  itself  we  have  nothing  to  say — is  repeated  a  little  too  often,  and 
some  of  the  little  peculiarities  of  the  writer’s  manner,  with  which 
we  are  too  familiar  to  quarrel,  strike  us  as  showing  themselves 
oftener  than  they  did  before.  In  short,  the  volume  is  in  every 
way  weaker  than  those  which  have  gone  before  it ;  but  if  Dr.  Hook 
has  husbanded  his  strength  for  the  greater  work  that  he  has  before 
him,  we  shall  have  no  mind  to  complain. 

The  Archbishops  in  the  present  volume,  looked  at  theologically, 
have — the  pun  makes  itself— a  party-coloured  look.  It  is  like 
choosing  a  king  alternately  from  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  ;  or 
rather,  it  is  not  like  choosing  him  alternately,  because  they  do  not 
go  alternately,  but  like  some  of  the  rhymes  in  Tate  and  Brady, 
where  the  first  line  rhymes  with  the  fourth,  and  the  second  with 
the  third.  None  of  the  four  would,  we  suspect,  be  exactly  to  the 
taste  of  any  modern  ecclesiastical  party.  But  the  first  and  fourth, 
Grindal  and  Abbot,  have  clearly  more  in  common  with  the  Low 
Church,  and  the  intermediate  ones,  Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  more 
in  common  with  the  High.  None  of  the  four  was  a  man  wholly 
to  be  despised ;  the  notion  of  appointing  Archbishops  simply  on  the 
ground  of  their  littleness  belongs  to  the  Georgian  era.  All,  it 
is  worth  noting,  were  unmarried  men ;  the  series  of  Archbishops’ 
wives  leaps  from  Parker  to  Tillotson.  All  were  munificent  men, 
who  left  some  memorial  behind  them,  in  the  way  of  schools, 
hospitals,  libraries,  or  the  like  ;  and  even  in  that  day,  when  the  royal 
power  stood  so  high,  two  of  them  had  the  moral  courage  to  with¬ 
stand,  and  one  of  them  even  to  rebuke,  the  reigning  sovereign. 
Whitgift’s  letter  to  Elizabeth  on  her  spoliations  of  Church  pro¬ 
perty  was  worthy  of  Dunstan  or  Anselm  ;  and  Abbot  twice  with¬ 
stood  James,  once  in  the  matter  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  and  once, 
much  more  to  his  honour,  in  the  matter  of  the  shameless  divorce 
of  the  Countess  of  Essex.  Abbot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  matter 
which  has  lately  drawn  to  itself  some  attention,  sullied  his  cha¬ 
racter  by  his  eagerness  to  bring  about  the  burning  of  Bartholomew 
Legge.  Now  the  burning  in  itself  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  our  own  time.  No  party  had  yet  learned  religious 
toleration,  and,  as  Dr.  Hook  remarks,  Puritan  writers  who  had  much 
to  say  against  Kings  and  Bishops  at  other  times  found  nothing  to 
say  against  them  now,  when,  according  to  our  ideas,  their  crime 
was  so  great.  Where  Abbot  as  well  as  James  was  most  deeply  to 
blame  in  this  matter  was  in  the  interference  with  the  course  of 
justice,  and  the  underhand  dealings  to  hinder  Coke,  who  was 
known  to  be  opposed  to  the  burning,  from  having  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  In  fact,  Abbot  himself  did  in  the  case  of  Legge 
exactly  what  he  protested  against  doing  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Essex.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  was  a  case  simply  of  morals 
he  was  clearsighted  enough ;  but  when  it  came  to  dealings 
with  a  blasphemous  heretic,  theological  wrath  overcame  his 
sense  not  only  of  humanity  but  of  justice.  Dr.  Hook,  whose 
own  theological  bias  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of 
Abbot,  clearly  strives,  and  strives  successfully,  to  deal  fairly  with 
him,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  better  points  of  his  character. 
But  here,  where  the  question  is  one  cf  simple  right,  he  brands  the 
conduct  of  Abbot  as  it  deserves.  When  he  gets  to  the  unlucky 
accident  by  which  Abbot  killed  the  keeper  in  Lord  Zouch's  park, 
Dr.  Hook  enters  into  a  curious  defence  of  hunting  Bishops,  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  we  must  refer  him  to  the  canons  of  King  Edgar  and 
the  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois  to  Walter  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
question  suggests  another — namely,  whether  any  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  in  this  volume  ever  took  any  share  in  Elizabeth  and  James’s 
favourite  amusement  of  bear-baiting. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Hook’s  special  theological  position  comes 
out  in  this  volume,  perhaps  a  little  more  strongly,  certainty  rather 
more  amusingly,  than  in  the  others.  Grindal,  like  others  of  his 
contemporaries,  had  during  his  exile  under  Philip  and  Mary  more 
or  less  to  do  with  the  disputes  among  the  exiles  known  as  “  the 
Troubles  of  Frankfort.”  Here  Dr.  Hook  comments: — 

It  is  generally  stated  that  in  the  “Troubles  of  Frankfort”  vve  may 
trace  the  origin  of  English  Dissent  ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  for  the  Dissentients  at  Frankfort  had  no  desire  to  leave  the  Church  ; 


they  may  rather  be  spoken  of  as  the  founders  of  what  has  subsequently  been 
called  the  “  Evangelical  Party.”  They  wished  to  retain  the  cilices,  emolu¬ 
ments,  and  honours  of  the  Church,  but  to  force  the  Church  to  adopt  their 
own  theological  views. 

No  one  can  deny  this  as  a  statement  of  fact ;  but  it  is  oddly  coloured. 
In  days  when  toleration  is  unknown,  when  “  the  Church  as  by 
law  established”  means  a  system  to  which  every  man  in  the 
country  is  bound  to  conform  under  penal  sanctions,  no  party  will 
have  any  “desire  to  leave  the  Church  every  party  will  tiy  “  to 
force  the  Church  to  adopt  their  own  theological  views.”  That  is 
to  say,  they  will  try  to  have  the  laws  on  ecclesiastical  matters  so 
framed  as  to  enjoin  what  they  hold  to  be  right  and  to  forbid  what 
they  bold  to  be  wrong.  All  sides  agreed  that  something  was  to  be 
enjoined  and  something  to  be  forbidden ;  no  side  was  ready  to 
allow  toleration  to  any  other  side.  Dr.  Hook  has  the  great  advan¬ 
tage,  in  writing  the  history  of  this  time,  that  he  holds  that,  in  the 
system  which  they  actually  established,  Elizabeth  and  Parker  hit 
very  nearly  on  the  right  thing.  And  they  certainly  did  so  in  so  far 
as  they  hit  on  a  system  to  which  a  larger  number  of  Englishmen 
could  bring  themselves  to  conform  than  if  the  law  had  gone  either 
nearer  Rome  or  nearer  Geneva.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  refusal  to  conform,  from  whichever  side  it  came,  exposed  the 
Nonconformist  to  persecution.  We  therefore  cannot  blame  either 
side  for  trying  to  make  the  terms  of  conformity  more  acceptable  to 
itself.  So  long  as  Dissent  is  a  legal  crime,  it  is  no  blame  to  any 
party,  whether  the  party  too  near  to  Rome  or  the  party  too  near  to 
Geneva,  to  say  of  them  that  they  wish  to  retain  the  offices,  emolu¬ 
ments,  and  honours  of  the  Church,  and  to  force  the  Church  to 
adopt  their  own  theological  views.  The  statement  is  true ;  but  it 
would  bo  quite  as  true,  and  more  gentle,  to  say  that  they  wished  to 
have  the  ecclesiastical  laws  altered  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
obey  them  with  a  good  will.  The  case  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
then  was  like  the  case  of  any  other  laws.  There  have  been  times  in 
various  countries  when  political  strife  has  run  high,  when  Royalists 
have  persecuted  Republicans,  or  Republicans  have  persecuted  Royal¬ 
ists.  In  such  times  we  might  say  of  either  party  that  they  had  nc 
desire  to  separate  from  the  State,  that  they  wished  to  keep  then 
lives  and  properties,  or  even  their  honours  and  offices,  but  to  force 
the  State  to  adopt  their  own  political  views.  Now  we  do  not  blame 
any  political  party  simply  for  trying  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
the  country  in  the  way  which  it  thinks  best ;  we  blame  it  only 
when  the  means  by  which  it  tries  to  compass  its  end  are  evil,  or 
when  it  makes  attempts  which  are  so  hopeless  as  to  be  foolish,  or 
even  criminal.  But  this  is  because  in  politics  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  separating  from  the  State.  As  every  man  must  obey  the 
law,  he  has  a  right  to  use  all  justifiable  means  to  get  the  law 
altered  so  as  to  make  it  more  easy  for  him  to  obey  it.  If  we 
once  fully  take  in  the  fact  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  separation 
from  the  Church  was  legally  as  impossible  as  separation  lrom  the 
State,  that  the  only  question  was  what  should  be  the  laws  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  the  whole  country  should  be  called 
on  to  obey,  we  shall  better  understand  the  controversies  of  a 
time  when  each  party  tried  to  force  its  own  system  on  others.  We 
hold  that  our  mixed  system  of  government  is  better  for  us  than 
pure  monarchy,  pure  aristocracy,  or  pure  democracy  ;  but  the  man 
who  should  try  by  fair  and  legal  means  to  set  up  any  of  those 
three,  instead  of  the  system  which  we  think  better  than  any  of  them 
is  at  most  a  fool  and  not  a  rogue,  or  he  is  a  rogue  only  because  he 
is  so  great  a  fool.  But  if  a  large  party  in  the  nation  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  him,  however  strongly  we  might  oppose  his  schemes, 
we  could  hardly  call  him  either  fool  or  rogue  as  long  as  he  used 
only  lawful  means  to  carry  out  his  ends.  The  position  of  those 
who,  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  held  that  the  changes  in  the 
Chiu'ch  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  position  of  those  who  held  that 
the  changes  had  not  gone  far  enough,  were  really  exactly  the  same. 
In  course  of  time  the  extreme  members  of  each  of  these  parties  did 
separate  from  the  Church ;  that  is,  they  broke  the  law  iu  0116 
direction  or  another.  But  neither  party  ought  to  be  blamed  or 
sneered  at  for  trying  to  get  the  law  so  altered  that  they  could  con¬ 
scientiously  obey  it.  Sometimes  Dr.  Hook  sees  this  and  puts  it 
forth  clearly.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  :  — 

At  this  very  time,  Grindal  was  using  his  influence  with  the  government 
to  obtain  the  liberation  of  certain  Puritans  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
for  holding  conventicles.  In  doing  this  he  was  acting  a  praiseworthy  part ; 
for  these  poor  men  differed  only  from  Grindal  in  being  more  consistent. 
They  acted  upon  the  principle  which  he  admitted.  He,  under  the  advice  of 
foreign  Protestants,  tolerated  for  a  while  what  he  thought  to  be  wrong, 
under  the  notion  that  in  process  of  time  lie  would  become  sufficiently  strong 
to  remove  what  he  thought  to  be  errors  of  the  Church  ;  but  here  again  we 
lind  his  liberality  to  be  one-sided.  The  inns  of  court  were  suspected  of 
being  more  inclined  to  the  practice  of  Popery  than  to  the  theories  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  and  we  find  Grindal,  who  would  be  so  tolerant  to  Puritans,  urging 
Secretary  Cecil  to  command  the  benchers  that  in  calling  men  to  the  Bar 
they  should  reject  the  adversaries  of  “  true  religion.”  Who  was  to  decide 
what  “true  religion  ”  at  that  time  was  ?  The  character  was  denied  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  both  Puritans  and  Papists  ;  and  in  urging  his  way, 
Grindal  could  not  fail  to  receive  wounds  from  either  side.  As  the  Puritans 
had  assembled  at  Plummer’s  Hall,  so  those  who  desired  the  restoration  of 
certain  Popish  rites  which  the  Church  of  England  had  rejected  had  a  gather¬ 
ing  at  Bath.  They  complained  of  the  leniency  shown  to  the  Puritans,  and 
Bishop  Grindal  himself  is  said  to  have  felt  deeply  their  ingratitude. 

But  here  again  we  may  remark  that,  as  long  as  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  only  religious  body  protected  by  law,  as  long  as 
the  gatherings  either  of  Papists  or  Puritans  were  illegal,  Papists 
and  Puritans  alike  had  a  right  to  try  to  bring  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  standard  of  what  either  of  them  held  to  be 
true  religion.  Dr.  Hook  strives  hard  to  be  fair ;  in  his  main 
statements  of  fact  we  think  that  he  always  is  fair,  but  the  spirit 
of  partisanship  often  oozes  out  at  odd  corners. 
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There  are  some  words  and  sentences  here  and  there  which  have 
an  odd  sound.  Thus,  just  before  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted, 
we  read  of  the  Queen  appointing  a  president  of  Corpus  “  by  a 
statute  of  her  prerogative.”  The  “statute”  should  surely  be  a 
stretch.  When,  in  p.  33,  ™  read,  “  to  Cecil  Calvin  commended 
himself  by  his  habits  of  business,”  we  conceive  that  for  Calvin 
we  should  read  “  Grindal.”  In  the  account  of  Grindal’s.  doings  in 
Yorkshire,  where  the  mass  of  the  people,  so  far  from  wishing  for 
more  change,  would  gladly  have  had  less,  we  find  him  giving  his 
diocese  a  very  bad  character.  On  this  Dr.  Hook  comments : 

Perhaps  his  grace  would  have  done  better  to  have  waited  till  he 
more  of  the  character 'of  the  Yorkshiremen  before  he  thus  addressed  Mr. 
Secretary  Cecil.  Demesne  land  being  here  under  less  restraint  than  in 
London,  he  was  able  more  effectually  to  propagate  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  apparently  with  considerable  success. 

In  the  first  sentence  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  former  ^  \  icar  of 
Leeds  ;  but  we  are  so  puzzled  about  the  “  demesne  lands  that  we 
cannot  even  guess  what  it  ought  to  be.  W  hen,  in  p.  240,  Bancroft 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Bancroft,  but  himself 
appears  under  the  form  of  Bancroft,  we  suspect  a  printer’s  improve¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  printer’s  mistake.  But  we  must  really  protest 
against  Dr.  Hook’s  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  servile  judges 
under  James  the  First: — 

Neal,  writing  according  to  modern  notions,  accuses  the  judges  of  their 
giving  to  the  king  despotic  power.  But,  in  fact,  they  only  stated  the  law 
as  the  law  then  was.  The  will  of  the  king  was  the  law  of  the  land,  subject 
to  some  undefined  power  of  interference  on  the  part  ot  t lie  three  estates  ot 
the  land— or  the  Parliament. 

We  can  only  answer  in  the  words  of  Bracton :  “  Rex  habet 

superiorem,  Deum.  Item  Legem,  per  quam  factus  est  Rex.  Item 
Curiam  suam.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S  CEXTURIE  OF  PRAYSE.* 

DR.  INGLEBY’S  collection  of  Shakspearian  criticisms,  pane¬ 
gyrics,  and  allusions  is  a  book  of  luxury  ;  but  it  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  book  of  luxury.  In  that  character  indeed  it 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Some  of  the  pieces  here  collected  are 
merely  curious  or  odd,  giving  evidence  of  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  particular  works  of  Shakspeare  were  well  enough  known  to 
the  writers  to  be  the  subject  of  passing  mention.  But  the  main 
scope  of  the  book  is  such  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  mere  lite¬ 
rary  curiosities.  The  men  of  Shakspeare  s  own  time  and  the  times 
next  following  it  tell  us  here  in  their  own  words  what  they  thought 
of  him.  We  have  the  judgments  of  his  fellow-poets,  sometimes 
expressed  by  themselves,  sometimes  reported  at  secondhand  by 
collectors  of  anecdote,  the  panegyrics  of  friends,  and  the  sneers 
of  his  few  enemies.  The  editor’s  notes  supply  concisely  but 
sufficiently  such  things  as  are  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
the  less  obvious  points.  We  confess  that  we  should  have  liked 
a  little  more  discussion  and  justification  of  some  extracts  which 
on  the  face  of  them  are  doubtful,  but  the  fault  is  on  the  right 
side.  It  ’may  be  mentioned  here  that  Dr.  Ingle  by  holds  to  the 
orthography  “  Shakespeare  ”  on  the  authority  of  the  printers  of 
his  works  and  the  common  usage  of  the  time,  not  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  poet's  own  signatures.  The  general  results  are 
summed  up  in  what  he  calls  the  “Fore-speech”  of  his  book.  1 
We  do  not  stop  to  quarrel  with  the  coinage.  If  the  ac-  1 
customed  “  Preface  ”  is  to  be  disturbed,  Fore-speech  is  at 
least  good  English,  and  is  infinitely  better  than  the  mon¬ 
strous  innovation  of  Prescript  which  we  have  seen  in  one 
recent  book.  Dr.  Ingleby’s  conclusion  from  the  evidence  is 
that  Shakspeare’s  own  age  admired  him  much,  but  not  ade¬ 
quately.  He  says  that  no  one  during  the  “  Centurie  ”  (that  is, 
the  century  after  Shakspeare  began  to  publish)  had  any  suspicion 
that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  unique.  This  is  in  some 
measure  true,  but  we  think  it  is  over-stated.  That  Shak¬ 
speare  had  not  in  his  own  generation  that  sort  of  classical  fame 
which  no  man  can  have  till  after  his  death,  one  may  of  course 
readily  admit ;  that  it  was  not  foreseen  by  any  one  then  how  much 
he  would  overshadow  his  contemporaries  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
seems  also  probable  enough,  if  not  certain ;  but  that  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  his  genius — those,  in  fact,  which  make  it,  as  Dr. 
Ingleby  says,  unique — were  to  a  considerable  extent  seen  and  ap¬ 
preciated  from  the  first,  we  think  is  fairly  made  out  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses  here'collected.  Doubtless  one  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
wording  of  their  praise,  although  the  words  are  often  as  strong, 
and  perhaps  as  apt,  as  any  we  could  find  now  that  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  Shakspeare  so  much  better.  In  those  days  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  both  praise  and  blame  was  much  less  guarded  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  the  sort  of  reserve  which  modern  manners  impose  on 
us,  even  in  speaking  well  of  living  persons,  did  not  exist.  Epithets 
and  flowers  of  speech  must  be  taken  as  standing  in  themselves  for 
less  than  they  would  stand  for  now.  But,  after  allowing  for  all 
this,  we  find  evidence  of  a  real  discernment  and  sympathy  quite 
incompatible  with  the  notion  of  Shakspeare’s  being,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
best  wits  of  his  time,  only  one  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  respect¬ 
able  poets  and  playwrights  of  whom  for  various  reasons  it  was 
desirable  to  speak  civilly.  Shakspeare  was  above  all  things  spon¬ 
taneous  and  versatile  (we  say  this,  not  as  a  text  for  an  aesthetic 
discourse,  or  as  expecting  the  reader  to  find  anything  new  in  it, 
but  only  to  make  what  follows  intelligible),  and  we  find  these  two 

*  Shakespeare’s  Centurie  of  Prayse;  being  Materials  for  a  History  of 
Opinion  on  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,  culled  from  Writers  of  the  First 
Century  after  his  Pise.  London  :  Tnibner  &  Co. 


fundamental  characters  amply  recognized.  The  natural  abundance 
of  Shakspeare’s  genius  is  constantly  dwelt  upon,  sometimes  by 
wav  of  honest  praise,  and  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  ill-nature 
and.  a  su(r°'estion  that  he  would  have  been  the  better  for  more  ait. 
For  the  other  point,  we  find  Shakspeare  praised  as  “  the  most 
excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage,”  and  then  introduced  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  several  lists  of  lyric,  tragic,  comic,  and 
amatory  poet3.  We  do  not  think  anybody  has  ever  ventured  to 
surest  that  we  enjov  or  appreciate  Sophocles  or  Aristophanes 
more  than  the  Athenians  did.  But  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  claiming  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  to  have  a  better  right 
in  Shakspeare  than  the  men  who  saw  him  act  his  own  plays  m  the 
flesh  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  on  which  there  can  hardly 
be  such  positive  evidence  but  that  every  man  is  left  free  to  answer 

it  according  to  his  own  temper.  . 

Dr.  Ingleby  has  arranged  his  extracts  in  order  ot  time,  except 
some  few5 which  turned  up  too  late  to  be  put  in  their  right  places, 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  contents.  This  was  obviously 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  possible  plan,  and  we  shall  not  attempt 
any  departure  from  it.  The  first  extract  is  a  solitary  piece  of 
downright  personal  enmity.  Greene  spoke  of  Shakspeare  as  an 
“  upstart  Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  who  is  in  his  own 
conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country .  In  Di .  ^  Ingleb\  s 
first  period  (1 59^ — 161 G)  it  seems  as  it  Shakspeaies  poems, 
especially  Venus  and  Adonis,  had  been  sooner  and  better  known 
than  the  plays.  But  Gabriel  Harvey  noted  that  “  his  Lucrece, 
and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to 
please  the  wiser  sort”;  and  Anthony  Scoloker  (in  1604)  goes 
beyond  this,  and  speaks  of  Prince  Hamlet  as  pleasing  all.  VY  e 
find  by  some  anonymous  lines  further  on  that  idle  young  men 
were  wont  to  read  Shakspeare  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
reading  law.  The  writer’s  imprecation  on  some  enemy  is  this : — 

Mav  he 

Be  by  his  father  in  his  study  toolce, 

At  Shakespeare’s  Playes  instead  of  the  Ld  Cooke. 

There  has  probably  been  no  time  at  which  students  have  not  been 
tolerably  apt  to  devour  unprofessional  literature  in  stolen  mo¬ 
ments.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  jf  they  were  never  led  astrav 
by  anything  worse  than  Shakspeare  s  plays.  .  In  the  next  period 
we  get  the°prefaces  and  panegyrics  of  the  folio  editions,  including 
Ben  Jonson’s  well-known  lines,  in  which,  however,  Dr.  Ingleby 
has  discovered  a  symmetrical  arrangement  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  complete  appreciation. 
Ben  Jonson  pointedly  dissents  from  a  then  recent  writer  who  had 
called  on  Spenser,  Beaumont,  and  Chaucer  to  lie  closer  to  make 
room  for  Shakspeare : — 

Mv  Shakespeare,  rise  ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
' Chaucer ,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome  : 

Thou  art  a  Moniment,  without  a  tombe, 

And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  Booke  doth  live. 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

»  *  «  * 

Triumph,  mv  Britaine,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warme 
Our  cares,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charme  ! 

Nature  her  self  was  proud  of  liis  designes.  . 

And  joyed  to  weare  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 

But  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  clear  as  Dr.  Ingleby  that  Ben  Jonson 
meant  to  say  that  Shakspeare  was  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
than  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Beaumont.  The  immediate  import  of 
the  context  is  not  that  Shakspeare  is  too  great  to  be  in  the  tomb 
with  them,  but  that  he  does  not  want  a  tomb  at  all.  This  conceit 
suggests  that  the  more  direct  comparison  was.  in .  the  writer  s 
mfnd,  but  does  not  express  it,  and  does  not  commit  him  to  it.  Dr. 
Ingleby’s  note  is  justly  severe  on  the  common  blunder  of  mis¬ 
quoting  the  most  celebrated  of  these  lines  in  the  “abominable 
travesty,  He  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time.  The  curient 
of  praise  is  interrupted  by  Venus  and  Adonis  being  described  as  a 
scurrilous  book.  The  poetical  preface  to  the  second  folio  is  one  ol 
the  worthiest  tributes  to  Shakspeare,  though  the  editor’s  praise  of 
it  seems  to  us  a  trifle  overstrained.  Close  upon  this  comes 
Prynne’s  pious  indignation  at  finding  that  “  Shackspeers  Plaies 
are  printed  in  the  best  crowne  paper,  far  better  than  most  Bibles.  ’ 
He  cannot  but  “  with  griefe  relate  it.”  In  1639  we  find  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  has  become  a  town  “  most  remarkable  for  the  birth  of 
William  Shakespeare.”  In  1640  Leonard  Digges  tells  us  very 
positively  that  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  more  popular  than  Ben 
Jonson's.  We  also  find  evidence  that  young'  women  as.  well  as 
young  men  were  given  to  read  Shakspeare  against  their  elders 
will.°  In  the  third  period,  from  1642  to  the  Restoration,  Shak¬ 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  have  become  classics.  The.  editors 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  thought  it  necessary  to.  disparage 
Shakspeare  and  represent  him  as  old-fashioned  and  inartificial. 
Charles  I.  was  reproached  among  other  things  for  not  having 
studied  Scripture  nearly  so  much  as  Ben  J onson  and  Shakspeare. 
Mr.  Samuel  Sheppard,  a  prolific  writer  of  epigrams,  contributes 
some  very  bald  panegyrics,  and  bears  witness  to  the  classical  lame 
Shakspeare  had  attained  bv  gravely  informing  two  forgotten 
writers  that  they  rivalled  him.  Presently  we  find  Mr.  John 
Honyman  exhorted  by  Sir  Aston  Cokaine  to  “  redeem  the 
glory  of  the  stage  ”  by  both  writing  and  acting  like  Shakspeare 

He  <i&l  not  onely  write  but  act ;  And  so 
Thou*  dost  not  oncly  act,  but  writest  too : 
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Between  you  there  no  difference  appears 
Hut  what  may  be  made  up  with  equal  years. 

This  is  niv  Suffrage,  and  I  scorn  my  Pen 
Should  crown  the  heads  of  undeserving  mea. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Jolm  Ilonyinan  fulfilled  these  ex¬ 
pectations. 

After  the  Restoration  we  come  to  formal  and  elaborate  criti¬ 
cism.  Dryden  of  course  fills  the  most  conspicuous  place.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  much  further  off  Shakspeare  was  from  Dryden 
than  from  us.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  Englishmen  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  unlearning  their  own  language  since  the  civil  wars.  The 
critics  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  Shakspeare  wanted 
modernizing  to  make  him  not  merely  acceptable  but  intelligible  to 
the  audiences  of  the  Restoration.  Nahum  Tate  alleges  his  “  zeal 
for  all  the  remains  of  Shakespeare  as  a  reason  for  mutilating 
King  Lear.  Dryden  had  no  scruple  in  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.  But  the  gem  of  this  period  is  furnished  by  the  immortal 
Pepys.  llis  estimates  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  will  so  well  hear 
repeating  that  we  make  no  excuse  to  those  readers  who  are 
already  familiar  with  them.  Mr.  Pepys  was  pleased  to  like  Mac¬ 
beth  and  Hamlet.  Macbeth  was  only  “a  pretty  good  play  ”  the  first 
time,  but  the  third  time  he  set  it  down  as  “a  most  excellent 
play  in  all  respects,  hut  especially  in  divertisement,  though  it  he  a 
deep  tragedy.”  But  it  fares  ill  with  Othello, 

which  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a  mighty  good  play,  hut  having  so  lately 
read  The  Adventures  of  Five  Iloures,  it  seems  a  mean  tiling. 

Of  the  comedies  and  histories  Pepys  could  make  nothing  at  all. 
The  Midsummer  Night's  Drem'.i  is  “  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous 
play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.”  Twelfth  Night  is  “  but  a  silly 
play,  and  not  relating  at  all  to  the  name  or  day.”  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  “  did  not  please  me  at  all,  in  no  part  of  it.”  As 
for  the  Tempest ,  “  the  play  has  no  great  wit,  and  yet  above  ordi¬ 
nary  plays.”  The  notice  of  Henry  IV.  is  doubtful,  and  it  seems 
that  Pepys  might  have  liked  Henry  V.  hut  that  he  sat  so  high  and 
far  off  that  he  missed  most  of  the  words,  and  sat  with  the  wind 
coining  into  his  hack  and  neck,  which  did  much  trouble  him. 
Those  who  complain  of  draughts  in  modern  theatres  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  least  one  distinguished  playgoer 
suffered  before  them.  In  Pepys’a  time,  however,  there  was  pro¬ 
bably  nothing  to  answer  to  the  effects  wrought  in  the  atmosphere 
of  our  present  theatres  by  the  consumption  of  unchanged  air,  and 
still  more  by  the  combustion  of  London  gas. 


BANCROFT’S  NATIVE  RACES  OF  AMERICA.* 

It.  BANCROFT  lias  written  a  hook  which  will  he  useful 
for  students  following  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Tylor  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  The  volume  now  published,  which  is  to  he  the  first  of 
jive,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  various  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Pacific  States  of  America, 
from  Alaska  to  Darien.  Within  that  space,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
reminds  us,  there  were  hundreds  of  tribes,  speaking  various 
languages,  distinguished  by  different  customs  and  religious  beliefs, 
and  varying  from  the  purest  savagery  up  to  a  very  high  level  of 
civilization.  The  civilization  was  destroyed  by  the  Spanish 
invaders  ;  the  primaeval  tribes  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the 
rush  of  all  nations  from  East  and  West  to  the  Western  States  of 
America ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  some  record  of  the 
peculiarities  of  these  races  should  he  preserved  before  all  traces  cf 
them  have  disappeared.  The  four  volumes  which  arc  to  follow  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  more  civilized  nations,  and  of  mythology, 
language,  antiquities;  and  migrations.  Mr.  Bancroft  intends  to 
give  in  a  concise  form  all  the  knowledge  extant  upon  these 
subjects,  and  when  liis  work  is  complete,  he  will  have  written 
something  more  like  an  encyclopaedia  than  a  bool:.  The  amount 
of  labour  implied  in  such  a  task  is  of  course  very  great,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  explaining  to  us  his  materials  and 
his  mode  of  composition.  We  may  smile  at  the  rather  arith¬ 
metical  test  which  he  appears  to  adopt  for  measuring  the  value  of 
a  hook,  hut  he  is  straightforward  in  liis  explanations,  and  seems 
to  make  no  claims  which  are  not  sufficiently  justified. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  it  seems,  began  to  collect  liis  materials  in  1859. 
Having  collected  everything  within  his  reach  in  America,  lie  twice 
visited  Europe,  and  spent  two  years  in  researches  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  lie  had,  however,  been  compelled  to  lie  by  for 
further  opportunities,  when  the  sale  of  a  library  belonging  to  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  collected  during  forty 
years  by  a  publisher  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  enabled  him  to 
add  three  thousand  volumes  to  liis  collection.  In  1869  he  had 
collected  some  sixteen  thousand  hooks,  manuscripts,  and  pamph¬ 
lets,  besides  maps  and  files  of  newspapers,  and  he  resolved  to 
go  to  work.  He  soon  found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
so  much  trash  was  mixed  with  the  valuable  information  that 
the.  task  of  sifting  one  from  the  other  would  require  more 
than  a  single  lifetime.  Hereupon  he  called  in  his  friend  Mr. 
Oak,  librarian  of  the  collection.  They  agreed  upon  a  system  of 
indexing  which  enabled  him  to  refer  at  once  to  Ihe  authorities 
upon  any  given  point.  A  list  of  twelve  hundred  authors  quoted 
in  the  work  is  given  at  the  beginning,  and  may  indicate  roughly 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  materials.  To  arrange  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  requires,  however,  special  knowledge  as  well  as 
mere  industry  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Bancroft  called  in  the  services 
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of  a  “  large  corps  of  assistants,”  each  of  whom  devoted  himself 
to  a  special  department  of  inquiry.  The  result  is  that  the 
present  volume  alone,  so  Mr.  Bancroft  assures  us,  has  had 
expended  upon  it  an  amount  of  labour  equal  to  the  well-directed 
efforts  of  one  person  for  ten  years.  The  limit,  we  may  say,  is 
rather  a  variable  one.  If,  for  example,  the  one  person  had  been  a 
Gibbon,  he  might  count,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  for  a  dozen 
ordinary  men.  But  the  statement  is  well  adapted  to  give  a  rough 
idea  of  the  kind  of  labour  which  has  been  necessary. 

We  may  begin  by  congratulating  Mr.  Bancroft  on  the  energy 
with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  a  laudable  object.  It  is 
obvious,  though  Mr.  Bancroft  of  course  does  not  mention  the 
fact,  that  a  very  large  expense  must  have  been  incurred,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  labour.  To  collect  a  library  of  16,000 
volumes  in  America  and  Europe  during  nine  years  of  travel,  and 
to  maintain  a  large  corps  of  assistants,  implies  a  mode  of 
authorship  which  is  not  possible  for  any  bnt  a  rich  man. 
A  rich  mau  who  spends  his  money  in  this  way  shows 
an  admirable  perception  of  the  best  means  of  turning  his 
opportunities  to  account.  If  men  of  leisure  and  means  would 
more  frequently  take  up  some  particular  department  of  inquiry 
in  the  same  spirit,  they  would  gain  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
and  the  world  at  large  would  profit  by  their  labours.  Our 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  his  energy  should  not  make  us 
partial  in  judging  of  its  results.  So  far  as  we  can  .judge,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  made  a  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of-  anthropology.  The  hook  is  rather  to  he  used  for 
purposes  of  reference  than  to  he  read  straight  through.  Its  great 
merits,  besides  clearness  and  conciseness,  should  he  those  of 
accuracy  and  comprehensiveness.  His  aim  has  been  to  extract  the 
relevant  matter  from  a  vast  mass  of  inferior  material ;  and  those 
only  can  judge  finally  of  liis  merit  in  this  respect  who  have  exposed 
his  book  to  the  test  of  frequent  comparison  with  the  authorities 
to  which  it  refers.  We  must  be  content  to  say  at  present  that  it 
is  written  in  a  brief  and  business-like  style,  with  abundant  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  authorities;  and  that,  in  short,  Mr.  Bancroft’s  manner 
is  calculated  to  give  us  confidence.  He  eschews  all  discussion  of 
theories.  We  may  entertain  any  doctrine  we  please  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  of  the  Pacific  tribes  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  possibly  Lord  Kingsborougk  may  be  right,  who  says  that 
the  Mexicans  must  be  Jews  because,  amongst  other  reasons  of  a 
similar  kind,  heating  with  a  stick  was  a  common  pimishment 
amongst  both  races  ;  or  we  may  believe  that  the  ancestors  of  each 
tribe  were  created  in  the  place  which  they  now  occupy  ;  or  that 
they  have  gradually  grown  out  of  monkeys.  Mr.  Bancroft  simply 
gives  us  a  statement  of  the  facts,  and  allows  us  to  erect  any  super¬ 
structure  of  theory  that  pleases  us.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that 
the  hook  becomes  rather  dry  reading.  The  numerous  tribes  which 
he  describes  have  many  points  in  common,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a  good  deal  of  apparent  repetition  ;  and  information  in  a 
highly  compressed  state  is  always  rather  difficult  of  digestion. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  so  many  curious  facts  turn  up  in  his  pages 
that  we  have  found  them  more  interesting  than  most  works  of 
the  kind,  and  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  a  touch 
of  dry  humour  which,  every  now  and  then,  adds  a  touch 
of  quaintness.  “Mothers,”  he  says  of  the  Aleuts— a  charming 
people  who  have  no  marriage  ceremonies,  and  among  whom  each 
husband  takes  as  many  Wives  as  he  can  support,  “  or  rather  as  he 
can  get  to  support  him  ” — “  mothers  plunge  their  crying  babie3 
under  water,  in  order  to  quiet  them.  This  remedy,  performed  in 
winter  amid  broken  ice,  is  very  effectual.”  Or  again,  we  are  told 
of  the  Ckimoks  that  they  are  acute  traders,  that  some  travellers 
have  found  them  at  different  points  harmless  and  inoffensive,  “  and 
in  a  few  instances  honesty  has  been  detected.”  We  must  say, 
however,  that  one’s  general  impression  from  a  course  of  Air. 
Bancroft  is  that  the  detection  of  good  qualities  amongst  the 
aborigines  of  this  part  of  America  must  lie  a  rare  pleasure  to  the 
observer.  The  book  might  almost  have  been  written  to  dispel  the 
old  theory  as  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  mythical  children 
of  nature  ;  or  to  confirm  the  celebrated  report  of  the  midshipman 
as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  certain  natives.  Mr.  Bancroft 
tells  us  once  or  twice  that  he  wishes  to  give  a  portrait  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  they  appeared  before  they  were  blighted  by  the  arrival 
of  strangers.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  weakness  of  the  book  that 
he  does  not  always  discriminate  sufficiently  between  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  at  very  different  dates ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that 
some  of  the  bad"  habits  which  he  describes  are  the  result  of  the 
temptations  which  are  so  often  fatal  to  an  aboriginal  race  brought 
into  sudden  contact  with  the  vices  of  civilization.  At  times,  too, 
we  may  doubt  the  value  of  his  authority.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
pretty  story.  The  Galliuonieros  of  California,  it  is  said,  kiii  their 
aged  parents.  They  take  them  into  the  woods,  throw  them  upon 
their  backs,  and  fasten  them  to  the  ground.  “  -V  stout  pole  is 
then  placed  across  the  throat,  upon  either  end  of  which  a  person 
sits  until  life  is  extinct.”  For  this  hideous  anecdote  we  are 
referred  to  a  manuscript  of  a  Mr.  Powers,  who  makes  the 
statement  “upon  what  he  considers  to  he  reliable  authority.” 
We,  who  have  not  the  honour  of  Mr.  Powers's  acquaintance,  have 
to  take  the  story  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  opinion 
of  Mr.  Powers’s  estimate  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  “  reliable 
authority,”  A  little  before  this  Mr.  Bancroft  tells  us, 
with  his  air  of  sub-humorous  gravity,  “  that  the  question  of 
heard  has  been  much  mooted  ” ;  some  travellers  say  that  the 
Central  Californians  are  as  bearded  as  Turks ;  others,  that  they 
are  as  beardless  as  women.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  have  beards,  though  not  strong  ones,  and  that 
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some  tribes  allow  their  beards  to  grow,  whilst  others  pluck  them 
out  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  agreement  of  evidence  upon 
a  point  so  easily  determined  as  the  existence  of  a  beard,  one  be¬ 
comes  rather  suspicious  as  to  the  value  of  a  solitary  piece  of 
second-hand  evidence  about  a  revolting  custom. 

On  many  points,  however,  the  evidence  is.  full  and  conclusive 
enough,  and  it  is  generally  calculated  to  diminish  our  regret  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  native  races,  were  it  not  that  the  hostile 
witnesses  are  taken  from  the  corruptors  and  the  destroyers.  Ex¬ 
tirpation  and  slander  are  natural  companions.  Still  the  virtues  of 
chastity  and  temperance  seem  to  be  singularly  rare  in  any  of  the 
races  described,  although  there  are  often  curious  variations  in 
this  respect  between  neighbouring  tribes.  Almost  all  the  tribes, 
again,  seem  to  be  in  the  habit  of  torturing;  their  prisoners  to 
death  with  the  most  revolting  cruelty.  Savages  have  doubt¬ 
less  far  coarser  nerves  than  civilized  men,  and  care  less 
for  their  own  sufferings  or  those  of  others.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  in  how  many  different  ways  the  human  body  has 
been  mutilated  by  various  races.  The  first  symptom  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  above  the  merely  animal  state  is  the  disposition  to  dis¬ 
tort  some  part  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  content 
with  elaborately  twitching  out  the  hair  of  their  beards,  and  a 
great  many  different  race3  compress  the  skull  into  unnatural 
shapes;  others  cut  off  the  finger  joints  by  way  of  expressing 
grief.  Various  kinds  of  torture  are  practised  with  a  view  to  test¬ 
ing  endurance.  The  Nez  perces,  for  example,  used  to  retire 
annually  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  seven  days,  during  which 
they  abstained  from  food,  took  a  series  of  hot  and  cold  baths,  and 
thrust  willow  sticks  down  their  throats  into  their  stomachs. 
In  some  of  these  ceremonies  we  can  see  a  glimpse  of  meaning ; 
an  absurd  distortion  of  the  frame  by  artificial  means  is,  un¬ 
luckily,  a  feature  not  confined  to  savages.  But  how  are  we  to 
explain  such  customs  as  that  of  the  “  Couvade,”  where  the  man 
takes  to  his  bed  when  his  wife  is  in  her  confinement — a  custom 
which,  as  Mr.  Taylor  tells  us,  prevails  in  China,  amongst  the 
Basques,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  Borneo,  in  Surinam,  in 
Kamtchatka  and  Greenland,  and  of  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
finds  accounts  amongst  several  of  the  Pacific  tribes.  To  explain 
the  origin  of  so  apparently  arbitrary  a  custom  in  so  many  different 
quarters  of  the  globe  is  a  puzzle  for  ethnologists,  which  is  becoming 
the  more  difficult  of  solution  as  primitive  man  disappears.  Another 
custom  which  prevails  amongst  the  Pacific  tribes  is  perhaps  less 
eccentric.  When  a  girl  grows  up  amongst  the  Koniagans,  she  is 
confined  for  six  months  in  a  hut  which  is  so  small  that  she  cannot 
stand  upright,  and  for  another  six  months  in  a  rather  larger  den  ; 
during  which  time  no  one  is  allowed  to  approach  her,  except  the 
mother,  who  brings  her  food.  Most  of  the  customs  described  in 
this  volume  are  analogous  to  those  observed  amongst  other  savages, 
and  a  detailed  comparison  would  present  many  interesting  problems. 
We  must  end,  however,  by  mentioning  one  quaint  custom  amongst 
a  Mexican  tribe,  which  is  to  medical  science  what  the  method  of 
roasting  pigs  practised  hy  Lamb's  mythical  Chinese  was  to  cooking. 
When  these  ingenious  persons  wish  to  bleed  a  patient,  the  doctor 
shoots  at  him  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  arrow  being  guarded  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  point,  until  he  has  the  good  luck  to 
strike  a  satisfactory  vein.  If  doctors  have  not  learnt  how  to  cure 
diseases,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  able  to  inflict  wounds  with 
a  smaller  superfluity  of  injury. 


SAYCE’S  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.* 

S  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  spoken  languages  must 
tend  to  modify  our  conception  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  any 
■one  language  or  small  group  of  languages,  so  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge  backwards  into  the  region  of  languages  now  obsolete  must 
produce  the  same  result,  and  with  the  greater  certainty,  because  in 
the  latter  ease  the  subsequent  course  of  the  ancient  tongues  may  be 
traced  with  more  or  less  certainty.  Hence  an  essay  by  one  of  our 
first  Assyrian  scholars,  especially  one  who  has  devoted  his  atten¬ 
tion  primarily  to  the  Accadian  (Scvthic  or  Turanian)  species  of 
cuneiform,  cannot  but  speak  with  a  different  voice  from  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  Sanskrit  or  Semitic  specialists. 
He  has  their  lore  at  his  command,  and  can  add  much  widely 
different  experience  from  his  own  region.  It  will  not  be  possible 
henceforth  to  write  about  the  spread  and  development  of  Aryan 
speech  as  if  that  were  the  model  according  to  which  all  human 
speech  has  formed  itself.  It  may  merely  be  the  best  spoken — 
perhaps  the  largest,  and  possibly  the  most  perfect — vehicle  of 
human  thought ;  but  other  very  different  systems  run  alongside  of 
it  to  the  present  day,  which  also  have  their  history — a  history 
which  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  acknowledged  the  same  axioms 
that  have  been  readily  applied  to  the  Aryan.  Hence  the  ques¬ 
tions,  What*  is  a  word  ?  what  is  a  sentence  ?  what  elements 
(parts  of  speech)  are  necessary  to  the  expression  of  a  thought  P 
may  receive  different  answers  according  to  the  nature  of  theMan- 
guage  we  are  considering,  unless  our  definition  has  been  made 
wide  enough  to  include  all  forms  of  language. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  exhibits  the  chief 
theories  against  which  Mr.  Sayce  does  battle  in  this  treatise : — 

The  belief  that  the  Aryan  languages  are  the  standard  of  all  others,  and 
that  the  generalizations  gathered  from  their  exceptional  phenomena  are 
laws  of  universal  validity  ;  the  substitution  of  the  mechanical  and  the  out- 
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ward  for  the  intellectual  and  the  inward ;  the  confusion  between  the  con¬ 
venient  classifications  of  science  and  actual  divisions  into  natural  “  families  ” 
— these  are  the  three  assumptions  which,  though  maintained  unconsciously, 
and  rejected  by  most  students  when  presented  in  their  crude  form,  are  yet 
the  real  causes  of  certain  fashionable  theories  which  have  even  been  ele¬ 
vated  into  “  the  most  unquestionable  results  of  modern  philology.”  First 
and  foremost  among  these  is  the  doctrine  of  a  graduated  evolution  of  speech 
through  an  isolating  and  agglutinative  into  an  inflectional  stage — a  doctrine 
which  rests  upon  the  second  assumption,  and  explains  the  forms  of  grammar 
by  the  accidents  of  phonetic  decay.  When  will  it  be  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  most  of  our  present  flections  out  of  independent  words  indicates, 
not  a  primitive  agglutination,  but  a  pre-existing  inflectional  instinct  of 
analogy,  which  they  could  not  but  follow,  and  that  the  near  approach  of 
certain  members  of  the  agglutinative  group — the  Finnic  idioms,  for  example 
— to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  inflection,  only  proves  the  fixed  character  of 
their  mental  point  of  view,  which  remained  true  to  its  agglutinative  type, 
although  the  outward  crust  of  language,  the  phonetic  expression  of  the  in¬ 
ward  thought,  had  done  its  utmost  to  bring  about  a  change  ? 

Had  it  been  remembered  in  what  language  really  consists,  we  should 
have  heard  less  of  letters  and  more  of  sounds,  less  of  outward  form  and  more 
of  inward  meaning,  less  of  phonetic  decay  and  more  of  analogy  ;  the  philo¬ 
logist  would  have  betaken  himself  to  the  study  of  living  speech  rather  than 
of  dead  literature,  and  have  learned  that,  instead  of  starting  with  the  written 
crystallized  word,  he  should  have  begun  with  the  only  actual  whole  of  which 
language  knows — the  sentence.  Had  the  sentence  been  made  the  basis  of 
research,  little  would  have  been  said  of  an  agglutinative  background  to 
Aryan  speech,  or  of  a  time  when  men  talked  with  one  another  in  roots. 
But,  in  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the  strange  hypotheses  which  the  discovery 
of  roots  has  called  forth  are  mostly  dependent  on  the  first  assumption.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  world  would  never  have  heard  of  “  pronominal  roots  ” 
had  the  Turanian  tongues  been  the  primary  subject  of  inquiry,  nor  would 
the  supposed  necessity  of  finding  biliteral  radicals  have  made  such  wild 
havoc  in  the  Semitic  family. 

Mr.  Sayce  liere  runs  counter  to  tlie  expressed  opinions  of  some  of  the 
coryphaei  of  philology.  After  W.  von  Humboldt’s  philosophical 
division  of  languages  into  the  isolating,  agglutinating,  and  inflecting 
classes,  it  was  Professor  Max  Muller  who  asked  and  answered  in 
the  affirmative  the  questions,  Can  an  isolating  language  in  course  of 
time  glue  on  to  its  roots  secondary  roots,  and  so  pass  into  the  ag¬ 
glutinating  class  P  and,  Can  an  agglutinating  language  in  course 
of  time  treat  its  agglutinated  roots  as  mere  inflections,  and  so  pass 
into  the  inflectional  class  ?  As  an  instance  of  the  first  process,  he 
adduced  phenomena  in  the  Shanghai  dialect  of  Chinese ;  an  instance 
of  the  latter  might  perhaps  be  found  in  Hungarian,  where  the  ap¬ 
pended  syllables  are  sometimes  so  worn  away  as  to  look  like  mere 
inflections.  In  his  crusade  against  pronominal  roots  Mr.  Sayce 
will  find  most  of  the  best  explorers,  whether  of  Aryan  or  of  Semitic 
tongues,  ranged  against  him ;  and  when  he  declares  against  the 
connexion  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  roots,  he  alienates,  not  only  minor 
grammarians,  but  even  Ewald.  Now  the  experience  which  Mr. 
Sayce’s  Accadian  studies  have  given  him  may  entitle  him  to  speak 
of  all  these  ideas  as  bodiless  idola  ;  yet,  as  they  are  still  held  by 
the  most  learned  and  far-seeing  living  comparative  philologists,  we 
looked  for  some  more  serious  attempt  at  refutation,  or  at  least 
some  notice  of  the  different  opinions  of  those  who  hold  them  as 
realities  and  not  idola. 

We  hold  that  the  warning  against  applying  universally  the 
principles  affecting  solely  the  Aryan  languages  is  wise  and  well 
timed.  Even  what  is  euphony  in  one  class  of  languages  is  not  so 
in  another  ;  one  delights  in  assimilation,  which  produces  double 
consonants,  another  reduces  all  double  to  single  consonants.  When 
we  go  to  study  languages  of  an  unknown  family  we  must  not  load 
ourselves  with  a  burden  of  prejudices  which  will  only  have  to  be 
cast  away.  And  it  is  safer  to  treat  the  agglutinative  as  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  inflectional  language  ;  even  Professor  Max  Muller 
would  concede  this,  for  he  only  asserts  that  an  inflectional  language 
may  in  an  earlier  stage  have  been  agglutinative,  not  that  this  must 
have  been  the  case  in  every  instance.  Thus  only  the  new  language 
we  are  learning  will  leave  it3  full  and  proper  impression  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  mind.  We  are  far  less  inclined  to  give  up  at  Mr.  Sayce’s 
bidding  the  pronominal  roots,  which  we  had  regarded  as  equally 
necessary  with  verbal  roots  to  constitute  language.  If  an  act  is 
performed,  or  a  thing  stands,  it  must  be  somewhere ;  and  a  this  or 
that,  a  here  or  there,  is  required  to  localize  the  assertion.  The  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  themselves  are  only  demonstratives.  Without  this 
combination  of  the  general  assertion  (verb)  and  localizing  term 
(pronoun)  the  simplest  language  is  impossible,  though  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  latter  may  be  hidden  from  view,  being  implicitly 
contained  in  some  “  definite  form  ”  or  the  like.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Sayce  when  he  says ; — 

Here  implies  there,  this  implies  that ;  but  in  the  root-period,  in  the  bee¬ 
hive  life,  all  was  here  and  all  was  this.  This  is  the  essential  nature  of  words 
with  the  chaotic  vagueness  of  meaning  which  we  have  seen  characterized 
the  so-called  roots,  as  ■well  as  of  a  life  of  the  senses,  in  which  man  is  conscious 
of  the  passing  moment  only. 

For  language,  being  only  a  reflex  of  thought,  could  not  exist, 
could  not  at  least  assume  even  the  lowest  form  of  human  speech, 
until  man  had  learned  to  differentiate  this  and  that — subject  and 
object — actor  and  action.  Connected  with  this  is  the  assumption 
frequently  made  by  Mr.  Sayce,  that  things  are  known  before 
actions,  and  in  language  nouns  before  verbs.  He  admits  the  con¬ 
trary  to  be  the  case  in  the  Aryan  languages,  but  regards  that  class 
as  quite  exceptional : — 

Among  the  many  onesided  theories  produced  by  an  exclusive  regard  to 
the  Aryan  family,  none  is  so  common  as  that  which  ascribes  to  roots  a 
general  abstract  meaning,  as  if  our  ancestors  of  the  Root-period  employed 
nothing  except  abstract  terms  in  conversing  with  one  another.  We  have 
only  to  state  the  proposition,  however,  to  see  how  absurd  it  is.  How  could 
savages,  whose  vocabulary  consisted  entirely  of  such  words  as  “  bringing,” 
“  shining,”  “  defending,”  be  mutually  intelligible  ?  There  is  no  common 
bond  of  intelligibility  between  such  universal  ideas ;  language  must  begin 
with  the  objects  of  sense,  if  we  are  to  communicate  our  meaning  to 
others,  &c. 
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But  we  are  not  told  liow  these  objects  of  sense  are  to  he  named ; 
and  till  we  see  our  way  to  something  better  we  shall  certainly 
hold  to  the  old  view,  that  they  were  called  from  some  distinctive 
act  or  state  peculiar  to  them — i.e.  from  a  verbal  conception — a  view 
which,  after  all,  is  allowed  in  a  note  in  p.  21 1.  In  fact,  one  diffi¬ 
culty  which  we  experience  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Sayce  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  appears  sometimes  to  contradict  himself.  Thus 
also  in  the  above  extract  he  speaks  of  our  ancestors  of  the  Hoot- 
period  ;  yet  elsewhere  he  ridicules  the  discovery  of  roots, 
and  the  supposition  that  roots  ever  had  an  objective  existence,  and 
prefers  to  regard  the  Aryan  speech  as  inflectional  by  instinct  from 
the  first.  The  fact  that  the  languages  of  savage  tribes  individualize 
so  much  as  to  have  separate  words  for  “  red  cow,”  “  white  cow,” 
“  brown  cow,”  but  no  general  term  for  “  cow,”  is  no  argument 
against,  but  rather  an  argument  for,  the  derivation  of  names  from 
observed  ( verbal )  peculiarities.  A  pastoral  people  will  multiply 
such  words  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Even  in  our  own  country 
those  conversant  with  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  &c.,  will  give  us  a  host 
of  not  generally  known  words  for  different  ages,  sexes,  and  sizes  of 
these  animals ;  and  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
popular  generic  name  for  the  genus  bos,  but  are  obliged  to  say  “  ox 
and  cow.”  We  have  been  unable  throughout  the  book  to  find 
adequate  reason  shown  for  the  treatment  of  the  development  of 
the  system  of  inflection  in  the  Aryan  class  as  exceptional.  We 
hear  that  this  class  must  have  been  exceptionally  civilized,  but 
feel  no  certainty  that  the  possession  of  inflectional  grammar  implies 
a  high  civilization ;  for,  as  Mr.  Sayce  well  says,  “  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  oldest  in  the  world ;  its  origin  is  lost  in  myth,  and  its 
continuity  is  unbroken.  And  yet  its  founders  spoke  an  isolating 
language,  while  their  barbarian  neighbours  on  the  west  were  in 
the  more  advanced  and  civilized  stage  of  agglutination  ”  ;  and  in 
Hungary  an  agglutinative  tongue  satisfies  all  the  demands  of 
elegant  and  scientific  literature  with  both  perspicuity  and  terseness. 
And  we  think  Mr.  Sayce  has  failed  to  prove  that  inflection  had 
not  its  origin  in  agglutination,  though  he  has  well  shown  that 
agglutination  ceased  after  a  time  to  be  the  moving  force  of  Aryan 
inflection.  When  roots  like  yd  or  i  “  to  go,”  st/id  “  to  stand,”  as 
and  b/iii  “  to  be,”  and  others  are  found  to  enter  into  the  inflection, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  got  in  by  some  sort  of  magic,  and 
were  not  rather  wittingly  compounded  with  the  verb,  so  that  “  I 
go  to  see  ”  might  express  “  I  shall  see,”  just  as  in  the  agglutinative 
Hungarian  hi-het-em  means  “  I  can  believe”  ( [bet  denoting  can”)  ? 

Mr.  Sayce  teaches  a  wise  lesson  when  he  insists  on  the  possi¬ 
bility,  proved  in  the  Semitic,  Turanian,  and  other  languages,  of 
roots  of  more  than  one  syllable.  Although  we  would  cling  to 
the  belief  that  many  Semitic  roots  are  originally  biliteral,  such  as 
the  '}'d>  Yy-  and  'y'y,  yet  we  are  warned  that  “  the  so-called 
biliterals  are  either  the  result  of  phonetic  decay,  or  else',  as  I  think 
we  now  have  materials  for  proving,  were  loan-words.  The  concave 
roots  were  really  of  triliteral  origin,  and  are  primarily  used  as 
triliterals  in  Assyrian,  which  possesses  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
a  syllabary.”  We  would  certainly  wish  to  preserve  Tj  as  the 
origin  of  *1Y3>  *TO»  ;  nil  of  nm  and  m3 ;  ^>3  of  8^3- 
8l3  and  and  the  like.  But  inferences  drawn  from  a  narrow 

circle  of  phenomena  must  give  way  before  new  evidence  furnished 
by  a  wider  circle  and  incompatible  with  the  former ;  and  if 
this  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Assyrian  Semitic,  we  can 
only  regret  that  Mr.  Sayce  has  not  found  room  for  it  in  this 
treatise.  Another  new  idea  is  propounded — that  the  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages  start  from  the  conception  of  the  verb — i.e.  from  action ; 
the  Semitic  from  the  noun — i.e.  from  observation  of  things;  if 
true,  this  is  of  tlio  highest  importance.  But  we  fail  to  find  it 
worked  out ;  and  if  we  are  to  trust  to  our  own  judgment,  we  see 
no  d  priori  reason  why  the  noun-pronunciation  of  the  triliteral 
root  ( malk )  should  be  older  than  the  verb-pronunciation  (nil ah), 
while  the  historical  reason  seems  equally  doubtful,  since,  though 
many  nouns  exist  of  which  the  assumed  verbal  roots  are  not  found 
in  actual  use  in  languages  like  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  they  are 
paralleled  by  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  verbs  to  which  no  nouns 
correspond.  And  even  nouns  which  the  old  Hebrew  grammarians 
asserted  to  be  primitive,  such  as  ab  and  ben,  are  generally  clearly 
proved,  by  their  form  before  suffixes,  &e.,  to  come  from  verbs  of 
the  usual  form. 

To  sum  up ;  we  find,  as  we  must  in  all  Mr.  Sayce's  writings  in 
which  his  unique  knowledge  of  Assyrian  has  any  part,  much  that 
is  suggestive  and  likely  to  lead  to  considerable  modification  of  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas.  We  chiefly  regret  two  points — one,  that  he 
seems  scarcely  sensible  of  the  amount  of  direct  evidence  or  legiti¬ 
mate  inference  upon  which  some  of  these  ideas  (as  that  of  pro¬ 
nominal  roots)  rest,  and  therefore  scarcely  troubles  himself 
seriously  to  refute  them ;  and,  secondly,  that  ho  does  not  define 
accurately  the  limits  of  the  operation  of  his  new  laws  (whether 
they  are  substituted  for,  or  to  be  regarded  as  existing  side  by  side 
of,  older  ones),  so  that  apparent  inconsistencies  may  be  detected 
which  we  are  convinced  are  not  such  in  reality.  We  look  for  a 
more  elaborate  treatise  which  shall  show  these  “  Principles  of 
Comparative  Philology  ”  in  greater  detail  in  their  actual  working. 


A  STRANGE  WORLD.* 

MISS  BRADDON  has  not  chosen  the  name  of  her  story 
amiss.  The  world  would  indeed  be  a  very  strange 

*  A  Strange  World.  A  Novel.  By  tlie  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,”  &c.  &c.  3  vols.  London :  Maxwell  &  Co.  1875. 


world  if  it  were  anything  like  what  she  make3  it  out  to 
be.  Crimes  of  violence  are  just  at  present  certainly  far  too 
common,  but  the  criminals  whom  the  law  knows  of  are  verv 
different  from  those  with  whom  Miss  Braddon  would  seem 
to  be  so  much  at  home.  Young  ladies  who  know  little  of  the 
world  but  what  they  can  learn  through  these  monstrous  stories 
must  have  a  feeling,  at  once  uneasy  and  delightful,  that  at  everv 
dinner-party  they  go  to  there  is  a  murderer  or  two  seated  round 
the  table.  They  must  be  studying  every  face,  and  looking  about 
them  to  see  who  is  the  owner  of  those  light  grey  eyes  with  a  keen, 
cold  lustre,  those  sharply-cut  features,  that  sunken  mouth  and 
those  thin  lips,  by  which  your  intellectual  and  gentlemanly 
murderer  is  to  be  recognized.  The  time  once  was  when  we  were 
rather  pleased  if,  on  suddenly  looking  up  at  dinner,  we  found  that 
some  pleasant-looking  girl  had  her  eyes  turned  towards  us.  Nov/ 
we  have  an  uneasy  kind  of  feeling  that  she  is  merely  considering 
what  is  the  particular  kind  of  crime  to  which  we  are  most  given. 
From  her  knowledge  of  Miss  Braddon  and  human  nature  she 
must  know  well  that  a  quiet,  reserved  man  is  more  likely  than  any 
one  else  to  have  forged,  stolen,  or  murdered.  If  we  should  try 
to  dispel  her  gathering  suspicion  by  an  attempt  at  a  joke, 
she  kuows  equally  well  that  boisterous  mirth  is  too  often 
used  as  a  cloak  for  the  most  wicked  disposition.  There  is, 
however,  this  consolation  for  us,  that  murderers  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  used  to  be.  Miss  Braddon,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  story  before  us  introduces  us  to  as  agreeable  and 
cultivated  an  assassin  as  we  could  possibly  wish  to  know.  He  has  a 
most  charming  and  virtuous  wife,  who  is  as  devoted  to  him  after  she 
discovers  that  he  had  murdered  his  cousin  as  she  was  before.  Of 
course,  though  she  preserved  her  “  queenly  bearing  ” — and,  as  Miss 
Braddon  rightly  asks,  “  Who  more  delightful  than  a  queenly  woman 
when  she  desires  to  please  ?  ” — yet  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
her  looks  would  not  alter.  Though  your  fashionable  murderer 
escapes  hanging,  his  wife  cannot  escape  a  decline  more  or  less 
rapid.  In  the  present  case  it  was  soon  observed  that  “  the  clear 
dark  complexion  had  lost  its  carnation,  and  the  warm  golden  tinge 
had  faded  to  an  ivory  pallor.”  Close  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume 
she  dies  off,  with  her  “  tender  eyes  raised  to  Churchill's  face  ” — 
Churchill  of  course  is  the  murderer — “  with  one  long,  penetrating 
look,  love  ineffable  in  death.”  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Braddon’s 
murderers  and  murderesses  do  not  marry  among  each  other.  In 
that  case,  if  only  husband  and  wife  would  be  content  to  let  each 
other  live,  they  would  have  every  chance  of  a  pleasant  and  peace¬ 
ful  life.  They  are  not  generally  troubled  by  remorse  if  they  are 
let  alone.  They  will,  however,  fall  in  love,  and  fall  in  love  most 
foolishly  ;  for  they  choose  people  whose  eyes  have  anything  but  a 
keen  cold  lustre,  whose  features  are  rounded,  whose  mouth  is  far 
from  sunken,  and  whose  lips  are  the  very  opposite  of  being  thin  and 
firmly  set  together.  The  natural  thing,  one  would  have  thought, 
when  such  a  mistaken  marriage  as  this  has  been  made, 
would  be  for  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  niight  be.  to  resort 
to  the  same  expedient  that  had  brought  deliverance  from  an  earlier 
embarrassment,  and  by  the  knife,  the  pistol,  or  poison,  to  secure  a 
calm  and  contented  old  age.  This  easy  temperament  of  the  modern 
murderer,  so  long  as  he  is  left  alone,  is,  we  suppose,  one  of  the 
signs  of  advancing  civilization.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  as  well 
if  Miss  Braddon  had  not  let  the  world  know  how  happily  a  man 
might  live  after  he  had  won  a  great  estate  bv  murdering  his 
cousin  in  cold  blood.  What  the  History  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  the 
Illustrated  Police  Gazette  do  for  the  vicious  and  ignorant  among 
the  lower  classes,  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  a  tale  as  A  Strange 
World  may  do  for  the  vicious  and  ignorant  among  the  upper 
classes.  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  some  unfortunate 
gentleman  standing  in  the  dock  or  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  may 
declare  that  he  would  never  have  arrived  there  had  not  his  imagina¬ 
tion  been  poisoned  by  the  writers  of  these  sensational  novels,  as 
they  are  called. 

Mr.  Churchill  Penwyn,  the  murderer,  though  not  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  was,  when  the  story  opens,  “  a  barrister  still 
in  the  uphill  stage  of  his  career.  He  had  contributed  hard- 
headed  statistical  papers  to  the  Edinburgh  and  ihe  Westminster, 
and  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  condition  of  the  operative  classes.'' 
Whether  Miss  Braddon  means  to  snub  the  Quarterly  or  to 
compliment  it  by  not  making  the  future  murderer  a  contributor 
to  its  pages,  we  cannot  pretend  to  tell.  On  the  whole,  we 
should  be  inclined,  if  we  were  the  editor  of  that  eminent  journal, 
to  take  it  as  a  reproach.  Of  this  Mr.  Penwyn  we  are  told  “  how 
hard  and  how  honestly  he  worked,”  while  with  all  his  hard  work 
he  was  a  man  “  upon  whom  the  stamp  of  good  blood,  or  good 
breeding,  had  been  set  in  a  distinct  and  palpable  manner — a  man 
who  had  no  need  for  self-assertion.”  Under  self-assertion  is  not 
included,  we  suppose,  lying  behind  a  hedge,  pistol  in  hand,  to 
shoot  a  cousin.  This  young  barrister  might  have  lived  as  inno¬ 
cently  as  most  young  barristers — assuming,  that  is*  to  say,  that 
most  young  barristers  are  not  given  to  murder — had  he  not  fallen 
in  love  with  Madge  Bellingham,  as  beautiful  and  good  as  she  was 
penniless.  She  had  to  let  him  know  that  she  could  not,  for  her 
younger  sister’s  sake,  marry  a  poor  man.  But  Miss  Braddon  shall 
tell  her  own  tale: — 

“  Madge,”  cried  Churchill,  passionately,  “  I  will  forgive  anything  if  you 
will  only  be  frank.  Were  my  luck  to  turn  speedily,  through  some  un¬ 
looked-for  professional  success,  for  instance,  would  you  have  me  then  ?  ” 

“  If  I  stood  alone  in  the  world,  if  I  had  not  mv  sister  to  consider,  I 
would  marry  you  to-morrow.  Yes,  though  you  were  a  beggar,”  she 
answered  grandly. 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  those  proud  lips.  The  first  lover's 
kiss  that  had  ever  rested  there. 
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“  I  will  be  rich  for  vour  sake,  distinguished  rfor  your  sake,”  he  said 
impetuously,  “if  wealth  and  fame  are  within  the  reach  of  man’s  effort.” 

Unlooked-for  success  most  certainly  came  within  a  very  few  days, 
though  whether  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  professional  success  we 
will  'not  venture  to  decide.  But,  to  explain  what  happened,  we 
must  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Penwyn’s  relations.  Old  Squire 
Penwyn  had  three  sons  ;  George,  the  eldest,  who  was  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Indians,  dying,  as  every  one  believed,  unmarried ; 
James,  who  died,  leaving  a  son  also  called  James,  heir  _  to  the 
estate ;  and  Balfour,  the  father  of  Churchill.  The  old  Squire  had 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  grandson  James  held  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Were  he  removed  to  a  better  world  the  family  estates 
would  come  to  Churchill,  and,  with  the  estates,  Madge  Bellingham. 
It  happened  that  when  the  story  opens  James  was  staying  at  a 
town  in  the  North  of  England  with  his  friend  and  tutor  Maurice 
Clissold,  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  “a  scion  of  a  good  old  family.” 
In  their  walks  they  fall  in  with  an  old  strolling  actor,  Mr.  Elgood, 
and  his  daughter  justina.  So  much  is  said  of  this  young  lady’s 
eyes  that  we  saw  at  once  that  she  was  to  be  the  heroine  of  the 
novel.  We  have  amused  ourselves  as  we  read  through  the  story 
with  noting  all  the  descriptions  that  we  find  given  of  them.  They 
were  “  dark  blue  eyes,”  “  greyish-blue  eyes,”  “pensive  violet  eyes,” 

“  innocent  blue  eyes,”  “  sky-blue  eyes,”  “  large  dark  eyes,”  “  dark 
blue-grey  eyes,”  and  they  at  times  “  darkened  to  a  deeper  grey.” 
No  wonder  that  James  Penwyn  quickly  fell  in  love  with  them  and 
their  owner.  Pie  invited  her  and  her  father  to  “  the  hostelry  ” 
at  which  he  and  his  friend,  “  the  scion  of  a  good  old  family,” 
had  put  up,  and  provided  them  with  “a  bounteous  wealth  of 
provision.”  A  few  days  later  he  visits  them  at  their  lodgings,  pro¬ 
poses  to  Justina,  is  accepted,  comes  away  late  at  night,  and  is 
shot  dead.  No  one  suspects  who  the  murderer  is.  Pleasing  as 
the  surprise  is  when  we  at  length  discover  that  it  was  the  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster,  still  more  delightful  is 
it  to  learn  that  Justina  was  the  cousin  of  murdered  and  murderer 
alike,  the  daughter  of  George,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  the  real  heir  to  the  estates.  We  have  never  in  the  course 
of  a  somewhat  extensive  reading  come  across  more  interesting  coin¬ 
cidences.  A  young  Oxford  undergraduate  puts  up  with  his  tutor  in  a 
roadside  inn  called  a  hostelry,  in  a  part  of  England  where,  for  all  he 
knew, he  had  not  a  single  acquaintance, he  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
turns  out  to  be  his  cousin,  and  he  gets  shot  by  a  man  who  also  turns 
out  to  be  his  cousin.  All  that  was  wanted  was  that  the  old  gipsy 
who,  hidden  in  a  ditch,  witnesses  the  murder,  should  have  turned 
out  to  be  his  long-lost  godmother’s  aunt,  and  then  Miss  Braddon 
might  have  rested  under  her  well-earned  laurels.  The  old  gipsy 
woman  not  only  saw  the  murder,  she  had  almost  foretold 
it.  A  day  or  two  before  it  took  place  she  had  examined 
James's  palm,  and  had  “  stared  at  the  palm  steadfastly  with  a 
scared  look,”  as  she  pointed  to  “  a  short  indented  line  ”  that  was 
“  right  across  the  line  of  life.”  Later  on  she  had  warned  the  young 
lovers  against  a  dark  man.  “  Beware,”  she  said,  “  of  a  dark-com¬ 
plexioned  man.”  Churchill  Penwyn,  we  need  not  say,  had  a  dark 
complexion.  The  story,  as  our  readers  will  allow,  soon  gets,  to  use 
Miss  Braddon’s  own  words,  “  a  taint  of  mystery  and  suspicion.” 
There  is  a  murderer  to  discover  and  an  heiress  to  find.  To  heighten 
the  mystery  for  a  time,  though  in  the  end  to  help  to  clear  it  away, 
an  old  farmhouse  is  introduced  with  a  mad  woman  who  roams 
about  it  like  a  ghost  at  night,  and  talks  as  Ophelia  might  have 
been  expected  to  talk  if  Hamlet  had  been  written  by  Miss  Braddon. 
She  in  the  end  sets  her  own  clothes  on  fire,  and  thereby  to  some 
extent  recovers  her  senses.  If,  however,  insanity  is  to  be  cured  by 
a  fire,  we  shall  be  having  our  houses  burnt  down  as  were  the  houses 
in  China  at  the  time  when  roast  pig  was  first  found  out.  We  shall 
not  take  the  trouble  to  guide  our  readers  any  further  through  these 
mysteries.  Those  who  have,  to  use  another  of  Miss  Braddon’s 
favourite  expressions,  a  “  subtle  sympathy  ”  for  such  tales  as  these, 
will  of  themselves  get  to  the  bottom  of  them.  Others,  perhaps, 
may  guess  at  the  end  by  what  she  calls  “  a  subtle  power  of 
intuition.” 

Miss  Braddon  makes  one  of  her  characters — a  farmer’s  widow — 
say,  when  some  one  talks  to  her  of  a  medical  man,  “  You  mean  a 
doctor.”  We  should  like  to  ask  Miss  Braddon  in  her  turn  what 
she  means  when  she  describes  as  “  dominating  all  in  sublime  and 
gloomy  grandeur  the  mighty  towers  of  the  cathedral,  God’s 
temple,  rising,  like  fortalice  and  sanctuary,  above  all  human  habi¬ 
tations,  as  of  old  the  Acropolis.”  Fortalice  we  find  defined  in  the 
dictionary  as  “  a  small  outwork  of  a  fortification.”  She  might 
just  as  reasonably  have  likened  the  cathedral  and  its  towers  to 
“  the  counterscarp  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,”  of  which 
Uncle  Toby  had  so  much  to  tell.  By  “  chatelaine  ”  of  course  she 
means  the  mistress  of  a  household ;  by  “  provincial  limner,”  a 
country  painter  ;  by  “  paraphernalia  of  the  toilet,”  soap,  brushes, 
combs,  sponges,  and  the  rest ;  by  “  adjudicators  at  a  flower-show,” 
the  judges,  and  by  “  chartering  a  vehicle,”  hiring  a  gig.  If  she 
would  keep  to  big  words  and  nonsense  she  would  do  but  little 
mischief.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  writer  who,  woman  though 
she  is,  thus  explains  what  is  meant  by  woman’s  sprightliness : — 

Justina  had  a  pensiveness  that  charmed  him  more  than  other  women’s 
gaiety,  and  till  now  sprightliness  had  been  his  highest  quality  in  woman — 
a  girl  who  would  light  his  cigar  for  him,  and  take  three  or  four  puffs, 
daintily,  before  she  handed  him  the  weed — a  girl  who  was  quick  at  retort, 
and  could  “  chaff  ”  him. 

There  is  treason  against  one’s  sex  as  well  as  against  one’s  country, 
and  we  think  this  is  a  specimen  of  it. 


KINAHAN’S  VALLEYS.* 

rip IIE  prominence  given  of  late  years  by  geologists  to  meteoric 
X  abrasion,  in  accounting  for  the  existing  configuration  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  has  had  the  effect  of  well-nigh  shutting  out  of 
sight  every  other  kind  of  physical  agent.  Before  the  time  of 
Hutton  it  had  been  very  generally  believed  that  the  external 
features  of  the  earth  were  more  or  less  due  to  movements  in 
the  crust  which,  elevating  some  parts  and  depressing  others, 
opened  cracks  and  fissures,  the  agency  of  marine  denudation 
combining  with  these  movements.  To  that  eminent  geologist 
was  due  the  theory  which  has  since  extensively  prevailed,  that 
the  abrading  action  of  water,  including  ice,  has  been  the  means 
of  forming  valleys,  lake-basins,  and  the  like.  A  reaction  has 
now  become  visible,  in  part  at  least,  towards  the  earlier  view. 
Many  years  of  careful  research  in  connexion  with  the  geological 
survey  of  Ireland  brought  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan  and  his  late 
colleague  Mr.  J.  L.  Warren — prematurely  cut  off  in  a  career 
of  much  promise — to  note  certain  definite  relations  between 
fissures  or  valleys  in  general  and  the  phenomena  of  shrinkage. 
Without  absolutely  discarding  the  theories  of  subaerialists,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  denudants  of  various  classes  must 
have  acted  together,  each  separately  being  incapable  of  doing 
much  work.  Prior  to  the  operation  of  meteoric  causes,  terrestrial 
changes  were,  they  believed,  at  work.  Through  the  agency  of 
internal  heat  or  cooling,  the  rocks  underwent  a  process  of  drying 
or  contracting.  Hence  arose  a  series  of  cracks,  dislocations,  and 
fissures  which  primarily  determined  the  courses  in  which  the 
accumulating  waters  should  flow,  and  in  the  end  were  the  means 
of  arranging  the  present  distribution  and  set  of  valleys.  Only  in 
conjunction  with  these  shrinkage  fissures  can  any  denudant 
work  with  effect.  Not  that  all  fault  lines  form  valleys.  On  the 
contrary,  they  may  form  peaks  and  ridges,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Galway,  where  the  peaked  summits  of  quartz 
schist  are  traversed  by  large  dykes  of  hard  “fault-rock,”  many  of 
the  peaks  being  on  a  line  of  dyke,  or  at  the  crossing  of  two  lines, 
while  other  dykes  form  the  summit  of  ridges,  or  stand  out  as  reefs 
across  the  hills.  Neither  are  traces  of  such  faults  to  be  seen  in  all 
cases  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Many  causes  may  contribute  to 
obliterate  these  indications.  There  may  have  beer  __  simply  “  slides  ” 
of  the  strata,  the  associated  rocks  being  so  similarly  constituted 
that  the  denudant,  whether  sea  or  ice,  carved  them  evenly  away. 
In  other  cases  the  features  of  the  surface  due  to  faults  may  have 
been  obliterated  by  subsequent  depositions  of  drift.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  miners  frequently  shows  the  fault-lines  in  a  drift  country, 
except  those  which  are  post-glacial,  to  be  thus  covered  out  of  sight. 
Not  that  all  post-glacial  faults  left  are  still  apparent,  the  sea  having 
in  many  places  during  the  period  of  submersion  modified  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glacial  drift.  In  the  effect  thus  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  during  post-glacial  times  Mr.  Kinahan  finds  a 
telling  argument  against  the  views  of  subaerialists  of  the  extreme 
and  exclusive  school.  If  meteoric  abrasion,  he  urges,  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  denudant  which  some  would  have  us  believe,  how  is  it  that 
it  has  accomplished  in  these  coun tries  so  little  work  since  the  Glacial 
period,  while  the  effect  of  marine  denudation  in  the  rearranged 
drift  is  so  apparent  ?  Many  rocks  exposed  to  meteoric  action  .since 
the  Glacial  period  have  not  as  yet  lost  their  glacial  dressing  or 
striae ;  while  very  little  of  the  drift  in  the  valleys  above  marine 
influences  has  been  removed,  and  in  other  places  no  traces  of  this 
continuous  denudation  can  be  detected. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Kinahan’s  work  is  to  bring  together  facts  show¬ 
ing  that,  in  general,  val^s  originate  with  faults  or  breaks  in  the 
strata,  and  that  a  valley  or  hollow  could  seldom  have  been  carved 
out  unless  there  were  cracks,  minor  joints,  or  other  shrinkage  fissures, 
in  which  one  or  otherof  the  different  denudants  could  work.  Though 
the  majority  of  his  examples  are  taken  from  his  own  observations  in 
Ireland,  reference  is  also  made  to  what  has  been  observed  by  geologists 
in  other  countries.  The  most  typical  example,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  grandest  scale,  is  seen  in  the  Victoria  Falls,  discovered  by 
Livingstone,  in  Africa.  Two  or  more  systems  of  joints  are  found 
as  a  rule  to  cross  each  other,  more  usually  at  acute  than  at  right 
angles;  the  map  of  the  world  accordingly  showing  in  general 
more  triangles  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  The  tributaries  of 
rivers  generally  join  them  at  acute  angles,  seldom  at  right  angles. 
The  water  flowing  down  a  slope  naturally  denudes  and  wears  away 
the  weakest  place,  which  is  always  found  to  be  a  joint-line  or  some 
such  crack,  and  eventually  forms  a  channel  along  it.  To  this 
channel  it  is  confined  till  it  meets  another  channel,  cut  by  a 
superior  stream,  into  which  it  flows,  instead  of  continuing  any 
further  its  original  course.  Sometimes  a  stream  coming  down  a 
joint-line  belonging  to  one  system  may  meet  a  joint-line  belonging 
to  another  which  is  better  developed  and  more  easily  denuded, 
in  which  case  it  will  leave  its  original  course,  cutting  through  the 
soft  strata  intervening,  and  take  to  the  new  one.  The  result 
with  the  Victoria  Falls,  as  shown  in  a  diagram,  is  to  flow 
over  into  one  break,  and  thence  into  a  second,  a  third,  and 
a  fourth,  so  that  the  course  of  the  river  assumes  a  highly  serpentine 
form  or  figure  of  S.  At  home  a  similar  illustration  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  ravines  occupied  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  Suir,  the 
Barrow,  and  the  Nore,  in  South-Eastern  Ireland.  Here  the  various 
streams  hafe  excavations  along  different  systems  of  breaks,  while 
in  general  the  breaks  along  whose  line  of  course  those  rivers 
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originally  worked  arc  now  occupied  by  tributary  streams.  The  Suir  is 
the  larger  stream,  yet  it  has  left  the  course  which  it  might  have  been 
naturally  expected  to  follow,  and  now  flows  in  the  continuation  of 
the  break  along  which  the  Barrow  came  previously  to  their 
junction. 

In  a  series  of  diagrams  Mr.  Kinahan  illustrates  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  fissures,  according  to  the  different  conditions 
under  which  shrinkage  affects  the  strata.  Whatever  their  com¬ 
position,  all  rocks  or  deposits  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
traversed  by  cracks,  joints,  and  faults.  Besides  observing  these, 
experiments  can  be  made  by  inducing  breaks  artificially  in 
substances  of  various  texture.  A  recent  deposit  of  soft  ma¬ 
terial  will  at  times,  in  the  process  of  drying  or  cooling,  break 
into  irregular  fissures,  but  more  commonly,  under  known  laws  of 
shrinkage,  into  imperfect  squares,  tending  to  the  hexagonal  form, 
analogously  to  the  formation  of  basalt.  In  strata  of  various 
composition,  density,  or  depth,  two  distinct  kinds  of  cracks  are 
generally  developed.  There  are  the  minor  or  local  sot  of  joints 
affecting  only  the  lower  stratum,  and  the  master  joints  which  cut 
through  all  the  layers.  The  minor  joints  are  in  general  locally 
systematic,  regulated  by  the  layers  within  which  they  are  limited. 
The  master  joints  may  be  more  or  less  regular  towards  the  surface, 
but  beneath  they  may  be  either  regular  or  irregular,  as  they  take 
advantage  of  the  weakest  lines  in  each  successive  stratum  they 
pass  through.  According  as  two  or  more  master  joints  cross  will 
there  be  less  or  greater  vacancy  at  the  intersection,  the  projecting 
angles  of  the  intervening  masses  wearing  or  crumbling  away ;  and 
even  minor  joints  may  act  in  the  same  way,  causing  a  reclaimed 
bog  to  return  to  its  original  condition,  or  sandy  flats  to  run  or  slide 
through  the  infiltration  of  water.  Clay  will  stretch  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  remaining  unbroken,  but  mud  seems  to  crack  im¬ 
mediately  on  parting  with  its  moisture.  Gravel  acts  very  simi¬ 
larly  to  bog,  as  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  case  of  railway  and 
other  embankments,  which  subside  owing  to  the  ground  under 
them  being  weak  ;  the  peat  or  gravel,  after  bending  down  for  a 
while  towards  the  embankment,  finally  breaking  and  forming 
fissures.  These  are  exemplifications  on  a  minor  scale  of  the 
processes  whereby  in  the  larger  operations  of  nature  fissures, 
under  the  action  of  combined  or  successive  denudants,  result  in 
valley  or  lake  systems. 

An  abandoned  limestone  quarry  affords  an  excellent  study  of  joint¬ 
lines  thus  gradually  opening,  where  sheets  of  rock  have  been  un¬ 
covered  and  left  subject  for  greater’or  less  periods  of  time  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  parts  longest  exposed  it  will  be 
found  that  fissures  bave  been  produced  along  the  joint-lines,  while 
in  places  more  recently  laid  bare  the  joints  remain  in  their  original 
condition.  The  fissures  are  in  part  due  to  meteoric  abrasion,  but 
that  contraction  has  also  partly  gone  towards  making  them  is  no 
less  evident,  Mr.  Kinahan  urges,  from  the  joints  having  cut  in 
places  through  layers  or  nodules  of  chert,  a  rock  too  hard  to  be  much 
affected  by  weathering.  In  such  rocks  or  the  harder  kind  of  con¬ 
glomerates  the  connexion  between  contraction  and  jointing  is  no 
less  perceptible.  Here  the  siu-faces  of  division  will  be  found  to 
cut  through  the  enclosed  pebbles,  each  section  of  the  pebble  exactly 
fitting  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint.  The  peculiar 
character  of  a  large  proportion  of  joint-faces  seems  nevertheless 
to  indicate  something  more  than  the  mere  cracking  consequent 
on  shrinkage,  as  shown  in  granite  even  better  than  in  the  hard 
conglomerates.  The  way  in  which  the  joint-plane  often  cuts 
smoothly  and  evenly  through  the  matrix  and  the  quartz  pebbles 
in  such  conglomerates  is  a  mystery  for  the  solution  of  which  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  of  an  obscure  tendency  to  cleavage 
having  previously  existed  in  the  rocks.  Examples  are  cited  by 
our  author  from  the  limestones  in  the  barony  of  Burreu,  county 
Clare,  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Salisbury  Crag,  Edinburgh,  aud 
elsewhere. 

The  various  denudants  or  carvers  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
follow  up  the  action  of  contraction  or  shrinkage  include  heat — 
whether  that  of  the  sun  or  internal  to  the  earth — with  its  opposing 
cold,  the  agency  of  wind,  that  of  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 
rivers,  glacier  and  berg  ice,  and  chemical  agency.  The  respective 
action  of  each  is  briefly  traced  by  Mr.  Kinahan,  who  points  out 
how  these  agencies  are  modified  by  the  dip  or  jointing  of  strata, 
as  well  as  by  the  aspect  of  the  cliffs  or  rock  /aces  towards  or  away 
from  the  sun,  with  the  consequent  effects  of  direct  radiation,  and  of 
cold  or  warm  currents  of  air.  Too  little  credit  has  beyond  doubt 
been  given  to  the  sun,  beyond  that  of  the  power  of  opening  cracks 
or  other  surface  fissures,  which  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to 
heat  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  : — 

If  the  sun  acts  alone,  or  only  in  conjunction  •with  wind,  it  is  a  destroyer ; 
but  when  it  is  joined  with  cold  and  rain,  the  effects  are  modified  ;  as  all 
combined  cause  vegetation  which  eventually  clothes  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  protecting  envelope.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  sun  ought 
to  accomplish  its  maximum  amount  of  denudation  in  tropical  regions  ;  yet 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  temperate  zone  must  he  considerable,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  can  be  observed  in  Ireland,  as  the  part  the  sun  has 
taken  in  forming  its  present  features  is  conspicuous.  All  the  hills  in  that 
island,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  much  longer  slopes  towards  the 
south  than  towards  the  north.  These  may  have  gradual  slopes  southward, 
while  northward  the  cliffs  are  more  or  less  precipitous  ;  and  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  the  streams  in  a  mountain  group  that  flow  southward  have 
their  source  and  watershed  close  to  the  summit  of  the  escarpment  that 
bounds  the  high  lands  on  the  north,  so  that  respectively  in  all  mountain 
groups  the  streams  that  flow  southward  are  much  more  considerable  than 
the  streams  that  flow  northward.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  acting  as  a  denudanton  those  parts  of  the  land  that  are  most  under  its 
influence,  the  rock  alternately  expanding  and  contracting,  and  thereby  dis¬ 
integrating  more  rapidly  there  than  in  the  land  that  has  a  northern  aspect, 


where  the  changes  of  temperature  are  less.  The  different  degrees  of  weather¬ 
ing  due  to  aspect  are  very  apparent  during  frost ;  for  at  mid-day,  if  a  bank 
or  cliff  looks  south,  and  there  is  a  strong  sun,  numerous  blocks  and  frag¬ 
ments  will  be  loosened  and  drop  away,  while  in  a  bank  or  cliff  only  a  few 
yards  distant,  but  having  a  northern  aspect,  not  even  a  fragment*  will  be 
displaced.  This  may  be  studied  in  artificial  cuttings,  such  as  those  for 
roads — the  north  bank  yearly  weathering  away,  while  years  must  elapse 
before  the  south  side  loses  the  form  given  it  by  the  workmen.  The 
effects  of  the  sim’s  rays  may  also  be  traced  in  a  bog  which,  during  dry 
weather,  cracks  with  the  heat,  as  in  general  the  principal  cracks  are  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  sun’s  rays  a  little  before  noon. 

Wind  also  is  a  denudant,  tbe  power  of  which  has  been  scarcely 
estimated  to  the  full,  especially  when  aided  by  rain  or  by  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  rocks.  Its  effects  are  to  be  variously 
studied  in  soft  sandstone  cliffs,  such  as  those  of  the  New  Red  Sand¬ 
stone  age  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  limestones  which  are 
worked  by  the  dissolution  of  lime  into  “  table  ”  and  “  mushroom  ” 
rocks.  That  wind  and  heat  unaided  by  water  can  do  similar  work 
is  proved  by  weathered  rocks  of  fantastic  shape  occurring  in  rain¬ 
less  regions  within  the  tropics.  Rain  and  rivers  seem  the  least 
efficient  of  agents  in  themselves ;  but  when  combined  with  the 
other  denudants,  or  with  cracks  and  fissures,  their  effects  are 
not  to  be  limited.  It  is  their  dependence  upon  these  conditions  of 
shrinkage  which  has  been  so  much  ignored  by  extreme  subaerial- 
ists,  and  which  Mr.  Kinahan  sets  himself,  in  the  most  original  part 
of  his  book,  to  work  out.  The  superficial  aspect  of  a  country  is  a 
frequent  source  of  misapprehension  in  respect  to  these  pheno¬ 
mena.  A  stream  near  Draper’s  Town,  for  example,  a  head  water 
of  the  Moyola  river,  has  its  bed  partly  in  drift,  partly  in  a  soft 
friable  conglomerate.  It  might  at  first  be  considered  that  the 
upper  section  in  the  drift  was  solely  due  to  river  action.  But 
on  examination  there  is  found  to  be  a  break  in  the  drift  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  north,  along  which  in  part  the  ravine  has  been  exca¬ 
vated.  This  stream  during  flood  carries  down  innumerable  blocks 
and  pebbles,  which  might  be  expected  rapidly  to  wear  away  the 
conglomerate.  Yet  dming  all  the  ages  it  has  been  at  work  only  a 
few  feet,  Mr.  Kinahan  assures  us,  have  been  excavated,  save  in 
those  places  where  the  bed  of  the  stream  coincides  with  a  break  in 
the  conglomerate.  Among  the  ice-dressed  hills  of  Kerry,  Galway, 
and  Cork,  he  can  point  to  many  examples  of  streams  which  have 
for  ages  run  over  polished,  scratched,  and  etched  surfaces  of  rock 
without  having  been  able  to  obliterate  the  ice  marks.  Indirectly, 
in  fact,  rain,  by  giving  rise  to  an  envelope  of  peat,  forms  a  protect¬ 
ing  envelope  against  denudation ;  and  chemical  action,  although  in 
itself  an  assistant  to  other  destroyers,  may  also  be  in  an  indirect 
way  a  preserver,  since  it  disintegrates  rocks  in  which  plants  grow, 
and  eventually  form  a  protective  envelope.  If  valleys  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  breaks  in  the  underlying  rocks,  how  is  it,  our  author 
asks,  that  they  occur  in  regular  systems  over  iarge  tracts  of  country  ? 
A  map,  more  especially  a  contoured  map,  of  Ireland  will  show  how 
the  outlines — river  valleys,  lake  basins,  and  bays — occur  in  systems 
which,  if  not  caused  by  breaks  in  the  subjacent  rocks, 
can  only  be  blindly  attributed  to  chance.  With  the  arguments 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes  for  subaerial  denudation  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  physical  features  of  the  South  of  Belaud,  Mr. 
Kinahan  grapples  one  by  one.  The  geology  of  that  district  is,  he 
urges,  greatly  obscured  by  alluvial  deposits  rendering  the  relation 
of  the  rocks  on  one  side  of  any  valley  or  flat  to  those  on  the  other 
side  all  but  conjectural,  so  that  on  account  of  the  high  dips  of  the 
strata  considerable  faults  might  exist  without  being  observed.  And 
this  is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  of  rocks  sometimes  coming 
down  one  side  of  a  valley,  whilst  there  are  none  on  the  other  side. 
Moreover,  all  the  valleys  which  extend  northward  and  southward  are 
in  more  or  less  parallel  systems,  in  association  with  ruling  faults 
and  master  joints.  If  the  connexion  is  not  apparent  in  the 
river  valleys,  an  examination  of  the  cliffs  will  show  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  fissures  extending  to  the  coast-line 
which  is  not  connected  with  a  break  or  fault  in  the  underlying 
rocks.  That  marine  denudation,  acting  only  with  a  broad, 
horizontal  movement,  cannot  produce  ravines  or  narrow  winding 
valleys,  but  that  these  hollows  have  been  excavated  either  by  ice, 
rain,  or  river,  Mr.  Kinahan  controverts  by  pointing  to  the  geolo¬ 
gical  features  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  Were  the  land-level 
stationary,  or  gradually  rising,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  action 
of  the  sea  would  be  to  form  a  plain  of  denudation ;  but  if  the  level 
of  the  land  be  lowered,  the  result  will  not  be  a  simple  plain  of 
denudation,  since  the  marine  action  fills  up  with  debris  all  the  low 
places,  instead  of  excavating  them.  There  are  signs  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  level  of  Ireland  has  been  lowered  within  the  historical  period, 
the  sea  being  known  to  have  flowed  into  Lough  Swill y  and  other  low 
places,  and  Galway  Bay  having  bi»en  of  old  named  Lough  Lurgan. 
Where  the  rocks  were  softer,  long  narrow  bays  may  have  been  ex¬ 
cavated  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  eventually  elongating  into  valleys ; 
the  marine  action  which  we  now  see  shaping  the  lower  ends  of 
those  valleys  being  but  the  present  continuation  of  that  by  which 
the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  were  formed.  The  transverse  valleys 
may  also  have  been  cut  by  marine  action,  finding  out  the 
softer  places  or  following  breaks  and  joints  in  the  strata.  Cork 
Harbour  is  appealed  to  by  the  author  as  showing  the  process  by 
which  the  sea  is  wont  to  act,  as  well  as  the  share  which  the  wind 
has  in  marine  denudation.  During  the  Esker-sea  period  South- 
West  Cork,  if  not  all  Ireland,  was  relatively  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  lower  than  at  present,  which  is  proved  by  the  raised 
beaches,  terraces,  and  the  like,  such  as  those  of  Derrinkee  in  the 
Erriff  river  valley,  in  Glenanane,  and  Inisbbarna.  The  sea  would 
then,  by  means  of  tidal  waves  and  currents,  do  more  work  than 
now.  Since  it  retired,  the  rivers  which  now  occupy  the  valleys 
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have  not  been  able  to  clear  out  the  great  mass  of  sea-formed 

^  Passing  to  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  has  been  put 
forward  as  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  enormous  subaerial  denuda¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Kinahan  argues  that  no  marine  valley  or  escarpment  can 
be  formed  in  homogeneous  chalk  or  limestone,  except  where  the 
rock  is  faulted,  jointed,  or  traversed  by  some  kind  of  shrinkage 
fissures  which  are  seized  on  by  the  weather.  _  That  a  hori¬ 
zontal  mass  of  chalk  once  covered  the  entire  Weald  he 
considers  beyond  doubt,  as  also  that  either  the  North  and  South 
Downs  from  some  cause  sank,  or  the  Hastings  beds  were  forced 
up.  A  ssries  of  breaks  would  be  the  result,  forming  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  curves,  with  fissures,  breaks,  and  lines  ot  weakness, 
along  which  denudation  would  take  place — marine  denudation  it 
the  "movement  was  submarine,  meteoric  abrasion  if  it  was  sub- 
a::rial.  These  agents  may  indeed  have  acted  in  combination,  neither 
doing  the  whole  of  the  work.  That  breaks  and  faults  of  this  kind 
are  in  fact  to  be  traced  our  author  is  convinced  by  the  recent  surveys 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Weald.  Such  a  one  in  connexion 
with  the  transverse  valleys  may  be  instanced  in  that  occupied  by 
the  River  Ouse. .  The  ponds  on  the  Downs  also  must  be  connected 
with  subterranean  streams  like  the  “  turloughs  ’  in  the  limestone 
districts  of  Ireland,  indicative  of  prior  movements  beneath  the 
surface.  The  survey  of  Loch  Lomond  and  other  lake  valleys  of 
Scotland  is  made  to  add  much  force  to  the  general  argument, 
which  is  maintained  with  great  ability  and  industry  throughout 
Mr.  Kinakan’s  little  work. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  CZAR.* 

WE  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wahl  that  very  few  of  the  English 
books  about  Russia  meet  “the  requirements  of  a  public 
desirous  of  obtaining,  at  a  comparatively  small  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money,  a  correct  general  insight  into  the  conditions  of  that 
colossal  country.”  Whether  such  a  public  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions  is  another  question.  Some  authorities  aver  that 
a  desire  to  become  scientifically  acquainted,  if  not  politically  linked, 
with  Russia  sways  the  North  American  mind,  but  so  many  strange 
stories  reach  us  from  the  United  States  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
how  much  we  may  believe.  Many  a  year  apparently  is  destined 
to  roll  away  before  any  peaceful  tidings  from  Russia  are  likely  to 
create  in  our  isles  such  a  sensation  as  was  produced  in  Norfolk 
Island,  if  rumour  speaks  truly,  by  the  publication  of  Lot, hair. 
Warlike  news,  it  is  true,  may  from  time  to  time  set  up,  or  keep 
alive,  the  “sort  of  vague,  uneasy  feeling ’’which  Mr.  Wahl  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  Khiva  expedition.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  Royal  tourist,  may  be  regarded  at  Madame 
Tussaud’s  as  a  failure,  compared  with  "the  Shah ;  but  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  the  Horse  Guards  can  scarcely  fail  to  appreciate  aright  the 
master  of  so  many  legions  as  that  military  autocrat  commands. 
We  quite  agree  also  with  Mr.  Wahl  in  believing  that  “few 
schools,  if  any,  profess  to  teach  the  history  of  the  Russian  nation, 
of  its  religious  and  literary  life  ”  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
he  is  right  in  crediting  our  public  with  a  “numerous  class”  of 
readers  “  anxious  to  acquire  a  fair  and  clear  judgment  on  the 
affairs  of  the  great  Eastern  giant.”  Ecclesiastically,  Russia  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  churchmen ;  etknographically,  the  numerous  races 
which  inhabit  the  vast  Russian  Empire  now  and  then  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Anthropological  Societies ;  commercially,  Russian 
securities,  as  well  as  such  practical  Russian  products  as  grain  and 
tallow,  are  carefully  watched  wherever  merchants  congregate.  But 
that  in  other  respects  English  eyes  are  directed  towards  Russia 
with  any  but  the  most  languid  interest  is  more  than  we  can  at 
present  believe. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Wahl’s  book  to  that  book  itself.  Some  readers  there  doubtless  are 
who  will  be  glad  to  find  compressed  into  a  single  volume  “  general 
statistics  of  the  Russian  Empire,”  information  about  “  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  Russia,”  “  a  glimpse  at  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire 
from  Rurik  to  Alexander  II.,”  an  account  of  the  Russian  Church, 
“  the  history  of  the  Russian  language,”  a  sketch  of  “  the  Caucasian 
languages,”  and  “  the  histoyy  of  the  Russian  literature.”  A  writer 
who  could  condense  into  so  small  a  bulk  the  mass  of  existing  in¬ 
formation  upon  these  subjects,  and  whose  work  might  on  every 
point  be  implicitly  trusted,  would  deserve  at  our  hands  the  most 
sincere  gratitude.  Unfortunately,  no  such  writer  has  yet  appeared, 
or  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  put  in  an  appearance.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  be  content  with  such  attempts  at  performing 
wTkat  are  next  to  impossibilities  as  are  from  time  to  time  offered  to 
us.  Mr.  Wahl  has  had  the  great  advantage,  it  appears,  of  residing 
several  years  in  Russia,  and  of  travelling  through  several  of  its 
less  visited  provinces.  He  has  enjoyed,  therefore,  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  personal  acquaintance  with  its  different  races : 
and  the  opinions  which  he  has  consequently  been  able  to  form 
with  respect  to  their  characters  appear  to  be  shrewd  and  sound. 
His  book  seems  to  be  thoroughly  honest  and  fair,  as  free  from  the 
crass  ignorance  and  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  disfigure  so  many 
Western  descriptions  of  the  “  Eastern  Colossus,”  as  it  is  devoid  of 
the  sickly  enthusiasm  which  has  inspired  certain  rose-coloured 
sketches  of  Russian  life.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  will  have 
•much  weight  in  inducing  English  eyes  to  look  upon  Russia  “  in  a 
kindly  and.  equitable  spirit,  and  not,  as  hitherto,  in  the  light  of 
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the  grim  European  bugbear  ” ;  but  still  it  may  do  good  service  in 
effacing  some  erroneous  impressions. 

We  will  confine  our  remarks  upon  The  Land  of  the  Czar  to  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  that  which  deals  with  the  land  aud  its  Sla¬ 
vonic  inhabitants.  On  the  various  savage  races  which  render 
fealty  to  the  “  White  Tsar  ”  English  readers  will  generally  bestow 
just  as  much  attention  as  they  expend  upon  the  uncivilized  tribes 
to  be  found  in  our  own  Indian  Empire,  and  their  manners  and 
customs  need  not  greatly  affect  our  views  as  to  the  present  or  the 
future  of  the  Russian  people.  The  chapters  on  the  history  and  the 
literature  of  Russia  do  not  pretend  to  do  much  more  than  compress 
into  a  small  space  the  contents  of  ordinary  books  of  reference  on 
those  subjects,  and  therefore  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here. 
But  from  the  author’s  sketches  of  the  Russian  inhabitants  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  land  which  they  occupy,  some  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  modern  Russian  as  he  is  in  real  life,  arfd  not  in 
such  caricatures  as  have  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  Western 
observers  at  various  times,  and  especially  during  the  Crimean  War. 
To  them,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  calling  attention. 

Classifying  roughly,  we  may  divide  the  Russiaifs  of  Russia  into 
three  principal  families — the  “  White  Russians  ”  of  the  North-  West, 
the  “Little  Russians”  of  the  South  and  South-West,  and  the 
“  Great  Russians  ”  of  the  rest  of  the  European  provinces.  Of  these 
the  “  Great  Russians,”  the  Russians  proper,  are  by  far  the  most 
important,  so  with  them  we  will  begin.  The  Moujik,.or  ordinary 
Russian  man,  is  as  a  general  rule  a  kindly,  simple-minded  being, 
utterly  devoid  of  anything  like  book-learning,  exceedingly  super¬ 
stitious,  devotedly  loyal.  To  generation  after  generation  of  his 
forefathers  the  Church  was  a  bulwark  against  foreign  invasion,  a 
refuge  in  time  of  trouble.  And  therefore  he  feels  for  his  religion 
a  gratitude  and  a  species  of  affection  unknown  to  the  peasantry 
of  many  other  lands.  At  the  same  time  the  heathenism  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  land  a  thousand  years  ago  has  lelt  be¬ 
hind  it  an  influence  which  lias  strangely  discoloured  and 
warped  the  forms  under  which  are  embodied  the  spiritual 
beings  to  whom  he  pays  adoration  or  reverence.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  has  this  influence  made  itself  felt  that  in.  some 
cases  it  is  dillicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  old  heathenism  and  the  modern  Christian¬ 
ity.  In  like  manner  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Moujik’s  disposition ;  to  tell 
where  his  patient  endurance  begins  to  harden  into  stolid  obstinacy, 
his  sympathy  with  misfortune  to  expand  into  alliance  with  crime, 
his  genial  conviviality  to  deepen  into  degrading .  debauchery. 
Throughout  his  life  he  retains  a  certain  childlike  spirit ;  amused 
by  trifles,  seldom  capable  of  reflection,  he  toddles  gently  towards 
the  grave,  seldom  stirred  by  noble  passions,  troubling  himself  but 
little  about  his  personal  dignity  or  freedom.  Over  him,  if  he  is  to 
be  happv,  must  be  preserved  a  strict  but  kindly  rule.  He  is  seldom 
quite  at' his  ease  if  he  does  not  feel  the  salutary  influence  of  his 
leading-strings.  Such  is  the  Russian  Moujik  or  common  man, 
whether  he  be  a  rustic  or  a  dweller  in  towns,  except  in  so  far  as  a 
city  life  exercises  upon  him  its  usual  power  to  corrupt.  To  drink 
he  is  too  often  prone,  from  honesty  he  too  often  falls  away.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  either  as  a  criminal  or  a  drunkard  he  plunges  into 
such  depths  of  degradation  as  are  attained  by  our  own  dangerous 
classes.  Dark  as  are  the  scenes  described  in  the  reports  of  Russian 
trials,  their  gloom  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  utter 
blackness  revealed  by  our  own  criminal  records. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Wahl’s  description  of  the  “Great  Russians  ’ 
is  well  worthy  of  being  attentively  read,  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  remarks  we  can  cordially  agree,  whether  he  describes  the 
villager,  or  the  artisan,  or  the  “  civilized  Russian.”  About  the  latter 
his  information  is  meagre,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  correct.  .  It  is 
quite  true,  unfortunately,  that  though  the  educated  Russian  is 
“highly  intelligent  and  of  quick  comprehension,"’  yet  he  is  “in¬ 
terested  only  by  fits  and  starts,”  he  is  “  often  prone  to  prodigality 
and  to  living  above  his  means,”  and  “  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
the  moment,  and  an  hour  passed  in  pleasurable  excitement  is  never 
considered  too  dearly  paid  for.”  Difficult  indeed  is  it  to  count 
upon  the  behaviour  or  predict  the  future  of  a  man  who,  “  floating 
amidst  a  thousand  different  interests,”  is  “  alternately  indulgent 
and  pretentious,  or  indifferent  and  zealous,  undecided  and  vacil¬ 
lating,  or  determined  and  resolved.”  A  capacity  for  acquiring  foreign 
languages  will  not  go  far  to  redeem  a  man’s  incapacity  for  speaking 
the  truth  in  his  native  tongue :  no  amount  of  pliancy  and  adaptability 
will  compensate  him  for  the  want  of  moral  backbone.  Now  that  the 
evil  influence  of  serfdom  is  withdrawn,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  nobler  elements  in  the  Russian  nature  may  gain  a  decided 
mastery  over  the  baser,  that  the  upper  classes  may  rapidly  become 
more  energetic  and  self-reliant,  and  the  lower  gradually  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  taint  of  falseness  which  has  contaminated  their 
whole  moral  constitution. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  “White  Russians”  Mr.  Wahl  justly 
draws  a  somewhat  gloomy  picture.  Though  miserably  poor  and 
possessed  of  a  very  small  amount  of  civilization,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  Northern  provinces  of  which  the  Polish-Lithuanian  princes 
long  deprived  Russia  are  “  exceedingly  good-hearted  aud  inoffen¬ 
sive.”  But  they  can  rarely  boast  of  “  the  strong  constitutions,  the 
numerous  families,  the  patriarchal  and  peaceable  customs  of  the 
peasantry  of  Greek-Russia  ” ;  nor  does  the  traveller  encounter 
among  them  “  the  lively  Pole,  distinguished  in  feature.and  form, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  blustering  and  vain,  with  his  slender, 
handsome,  bright,  and  coquettish  mate.”  More  like  the  Poles  are 
their  neighbours  and  whilome  subjects  the  “  Little  Russians,”  the 
most  attractive  and  the  most  intellectual  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Russia.  More  comely  than  the  “  Muscovites,”  devoted  to  music  and 
to  song-,  fond  of  flowers  and  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  nature, 
they  supply  Russian  life  iu  general  with  the  romantic  element 
in  which  the  Northern  provinces  are  often  so  sadly  deficient. 
Amidst  the  harsh  realities  of  an  Arctic  winter  there  is  hut  small 
scope  for  an  appreciation  of  ideal  beauties.  When  a  man’s  life  is 
spent  in  a  ceaseless  struggle  with  the  maleficent  forces  of  nature, 
he  has  hut  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  imagination  or 
his  personal  appearance.  Not  that  the  Russian  grows  abnormally 
hirsute  or  ferocious  in  all  the  districts  with  the  names  of  which 
English  readers  generally  couple  the  idea  of  inhospitable  cold. 
Of  Siberia,  indeed,  the  type  to  ordinary  English  eyes  of  all  that  is 
harsh  and  crabbed,  every  visitor  speaks  with  enthusiasm.  There, 
according  to  Mr.  Wahl,  “  heart  and  mind  expand  and  rise  above 
the  narrow-minded  prose  of  European  life.”  In  the  society  of  its 
civil  and  military  officers  the  fleeting  hours  are  passed  in  “  a  per¬ 
fect  round  of  pleasure,  enhanced  by  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
the  beautiful  South  Siberian  climate  and  of  the  splendour  of  a 
gigantic  nature.”  No  wonder  that  the  very  name  of  Siberia,  so 
ominous  to  Western  ears,  “  produces  an  electric  effect  on  whoso¬ 
ever  has  lived  in  that  country,  as  it  is  sure  to  recall  sweet  reminis¬ 
cences  ”  of  a  land  in  which  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes 
possess  “  the  good  qualities  of  the  Russian  character  without  so 
many  of  its  usual  faults.” 


LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BLACKBURNE.* 

ORD  CHANCELLOR  BLACKBURNE  is  described  by  his 
son,  who  has  written  his  Life,  as  “  thoroughly  opposed  to 
sentimental  or  sensational  legislation,”  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  partiality  for  an  Irish  lawyer  and  politician  who  could  justly 
be  thus  described.  Unluckily,  the  biographer  has  spoiled  the  best 
passage  of  his  preface  by  dragging  in  a  metaphor.  Blackburne, 
he  says,  considered  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  what  were 
styled  “  healing  measures,”  which  might  fairly  be  compared  to  the 
Assyrian  rivers  of  old  in  their  inability  to  stay  the  leprosy  of 
disaffection  and  discontent.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  il¬ 
lustration,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  used  differently.  The  people 
who  require  upas-trees  to  be  felled,  and  other  political  miracles 
to  be  performed,  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  are  like  Naainan, 
expecting  to  be  bidden  to  do  “  some  great  thing,”  while  Black- 
burne’s  measures  would  have  been  of  the  “  wash  and  be  clean  ” 
sort,  or,  in  other  words,  everyday  work  well  done.  His  son  says 
he  believed  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  true  secret  of 
governing  Ireland  lay  in  an  unflinching  administration  of  the  law, 
dealt  alike  to  all  with  a  firm  and  impartial  hand,  without  favour  or 
distinction.  Without  deciding  whether  this  principle  was  all- 
sufficient,  we  may  confidently  say  that  it  was  salutary  as  far  as  it 
went. 

Blackburne  was  born  at  Footstown,  in  Meath,  in  1782,  “a  year 
rendered  memorable  in  Ireland  by  the  grant  of  its  independence.” 
As  a  child  he  gave  no  promise  of  excellence.  His  mother  men¬ 
tions  his  want  of  aptitude  and  slowness  in  learning  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  was  placed  at  a  “rough  and  badly-managed” 
school,  under  a  “  stern  and  unbending  ”  master,  whose  pupils  pro¬ 
bably  forgave  his  treatment  of  them  when  they  heard  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  rebels  of  1 798.  Blackburne  was  removed  within  two 
years  to  a  school  at  Dublin,  and  in  due  time  he  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  where  he  graduated  with  the  distinction  of  Gold  Medal. 
After  keeping  terms  at  the  King’s  Inn  in  Dublin  he  came  to 
London  and  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  lie  was  too  poor  to  be¬ 
come  pupil  to  a  special  pleader  or  conveyancer,  and  he  was  glad  to 
be  assured  on  high  authority  that  he  might,  with  due  application, 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law  from  books.  He  studied 
Coke  on  Littleton  with  the  usual  deadening  and  disappointing- 
effect.  “  There  was  scarcely  a  sense  of  progress,”  but  he  probably 
became  aware  afterwards  that  a  man  who  could  get  up  that  book 
could  get  up  anything.  It  ^as  a  test  of  youthful  capacity  for  law 
like  that  of  asking  a  midshipman  to  eat  fat  pork  in  order  to  try 
whether  he  has  overcome  sea-sickness.  To  learn  the  working  of 
the  law  he  attended  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  of  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  then  chief.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1805, 
and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer.  A  Judge  at 
a  circuit-dinner  gave  the  “junior’s  ”  health  in  the  formula,  “Black 
strap,  Black  letter,  Blackburne.”  The  same  Judge  decided  a  question 
of  precedencebetweenBlackburneandabarrister  who  bore  the  sound¬ 
ing  name  of  Paulus  kEmilius  Singer  by  citing  the  text,  “The 
singers  go  before.”  Blackburne’s  practice  rapidly  increased,  and  he 
was  called  within  the  bar  in  1822.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  special  Sessions  held  under  the  Insur¬ 
rection  Act  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  which  office  he  became 
known  for  sagacity,  firmness,  and  freedom  from  party  prejudice. 
His  services  to  the  Crown  were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of 
Serjeant  in  1826,  and  from  this  time  his  business,  large  before, 
rapidly  increased.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  musical  voice  and. 
almost  perfect  diction.  If  he  never  used  an  unnecessary  word,  he 
was  unlike  many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  attained  prominence 
at  the  Bar  and  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  there 
would  have  been  a  fine  natural  antipathy  between  him  and 
O’Connell. 

*  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburne ,  late  Lord  Chancellor  o  f 
Ireland ,  sometime  also  Blaster  of  the  Rolls ,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  Lord  Justice  o  f  Appeal,  chief  y  in.  connexion  with  his  Public  and 
Political  Career.  By  his  Son,  Edward  Blackburne,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Counsel  in  Ireland.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1874. 


Although  chiefly  employed  as  an  advocate,  Blackburne  also 
excelled  as  a  conveyancer.  His  drafts  arc  said  to  have  been  models 
of  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  completeness.  The  biographer, 
who  is  a  Queen’s  Counsel,  may  or  may  not  be  practically  acquainted 
with  conveyancing.  He  tells  us  that  his  father's  style  was  like 
that  commended  by  Izaak  Walton,  who  refers  to  times  “  when 
mqn  might  have  had  a  lordship  safely  conveyed  to  them  in  a  piece 
of  parchment  no  bigger  than  your  hand,  though  several  sheets  will 
not  do  it  safely  in  this  wiser  age.”  It  is  possible  that  Izaak 
Walton  believed  “several  sheets”  of  lawyer’s  parchment  to  be 
necessary  to  a  client’s  title,  and  he  also  believed,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  that  it  was  good  fun  to  a  worm  to  be  put  upon  a  hook. 
But  the  truth  is  that  verbiage  is  not  necessary  in  con¬ 
veyancing.  It  arose  partly  from  the  taste  of  Izaak  Walton’s 
age  for  prolixity  in  all  written  style,  and  partly  from  the 
curious  practice  which  obtained  in  England,  and  we  believe  in 
Ireland,  of  paying  lawyers  by  the  number  of  words  they  put  on 
paper.  This  practice  has  been  frequently  ridiculed,  but  hitherto 
without  any  satisfactory  substitute  being  established.  All  sensible 
lawyers  in  both  branches  of  the  profession  concur  in  condemning  it, 
as  appears  from  a  recent  pamphlet  on  “  Solicitors’  Remuneration,” 
by  Mr.  F.  Halsey  Janson,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Law  Society,  in  which  a  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Karslake,  Q.C., 
written  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1867,  is  quoted.  “  If,”  says  the 
letter,  “  clients  insisted  on  deeds  being  prepared  in  the  most  con¬ 
cise  form  possible,  the  scale  of  remuneration  remaining  unaltered, 
practitioners  must  work  for  nothing.”  We  do  not  certainly  know 
how  conveyancers  are  paid  in  Ireland,  but  we  presume  that  they 
have  copied  and  exaggerated  this,  as  Irish  lawyers  have  copied  and 
exaggerated  all  other  defects  of  English  law  and  practice ;  and,  if 
so,  Blackburne’s  “  models  of  conciseness  ”  must  have  been  admired 
rather  than  adopted  by  his  brethren.  An  imitator  would  find  that 
by  working  moderately  hard  he  could  earn  two  or  three  guineas,  and 
by  working  very  hard'  he  could  cut  his  remuneration  down  to  one 
guinea,  while  the  profit  of  the  solicitor  who  employed  him  would 
be  similarly  affected.  The  example  cf  Blackburne  could  hardly 
have  more  effect  than  legislation,  and  Mr.  Karslake  in  his  letter 
says  that  “  the  most  beneficial  enactment  can  have  but  very 
partial  success  if  it  interferes  with  professional  emolument.”  We 
may  suspect,  therefore,  that  if  Blackburne’s  drafts  were  short, 
his  list  of  fees  for  conveyancing  business  was  not  very  long.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  better  employed  in  Court.  A  sketch  made  of 
him  as  Attorney-General,  which  is  quoted  by  the  biographer, 
conveys  high,  but,  we  think,  not  exaggerated  praise.  This  sketch 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  least  flashy  men 
that  ever  challenged  admiration  at  the  Bar  of  Ireland.  He  had 
been  outstripped  in  the  race  by  men  who  had  none  of  his  genuine 
pretensions  to  forensic  eloquence.  “  He  had  nothing  of  that 
quick  eager  temperament,  vehement  delivery,  vividly  brilliant 
manner,  and  iuflated  style  which  are  popularly  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  celebrated  Irish  barrister.”  If  he  never  said  more 
than  he  thought  necessary  to  produce  conviction  in  an  intelligent 
mind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  did  not  succeed  rapidly  or 
greatly  at  Nisi  Prius.  But  we  fully  believe  that  he  was  a  perfect 
model  for  an  Equity  barrister,  and  perhaps  the  author  of  the 
sketch  may  have  been  right  in  comparing  him  not  unfavourably 
with  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh. 

In  1S30  Blackburne  became  Attorney-General  under  Earl  Grey's 
Government,  and  here  we  enter  upon  his  political  career,  in  which 
his  son  is  not,  we  think,  happy  as  a  biographer.  He  estimates 
more  highly  than  we  can  do  the  value  of  the  historical  works  of 
Alison ;  and  we  scarcely  see  the  utility,  although  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deny  the  truth,  of  the  statement  that  agitation  in  England, 
“  which  took  the  shape  of  a  cry  for  Reform,”  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  Blackburne  began  poli¬ 
tical  life  as  a  Whig,  and  finished  it  as  a  Conservative,  but  his  son 
seems  to  be  a  Tory  of  the  old  thoroughgoing  sort.  To  regard  the 
Emancipation  Act  and  the  Reform  Act  as  stages  of  the  progress 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  career  which  would  be  called 
in  individual  life  “  going  to  the  dogs,”  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
an  anachronism.  Practical  policy  must  concern  itself  with 
actual  facts,  and  whether  Emancipation  or  Reform  were  good 
things  or  necessary  evils  matters  not  much  at  this  time  of  day. 
Even  this  biographer  would  scarcely  venture,  we  should  think, 
to  deny  that  they  were  one  or  the  other.  But  we  may  accept  a 
measure  as  inevitable  without  describing  it  as  “healing.”  We 
can  however  cordially  concur  with  this  writer  when  he  keeps  to 
his  immediate  subject.  Blackburne  as  Attorney-General  prose¬ 
cuted  O'Connell  under  the  “  Proclamations  Act,”  and  convicted 
him,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  defendant,  who  said  that 
“  he  was  going  to  teach  Blackburne  law.”  Mr.  Stanley,  afterwards 
Lord  Derby,  commended  Blackburne’s  “  exertions  and  decision,” 
and  added  that  Lords  Grey  and  Melbourne  were  “  delighted  at  his 
victory.”  The  agitation  against  tithes,  which  followed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  produced  outrages  which  necessitated  the  issue  in 
1 83 1  of  special  commissions  for  the  trial  of  offenders  in  Limerick 
and  other  counties.  Lord  Anglesey,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  consi¬ 
dered  that  a  triumph  had  been  achieved  “  by  plain  sober  law 
patiently  but  firmly  administered  ”  by  Blackburne  as  prosecutor  on 
these  commissions.  Mr.  Stanley  wrote  that  Blackburne’s  success 
“  exceeds  our  most  sanguine  hopes,”  and  he  concurred  hi  Black¬ 
burne’s  view  “against  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  severity.” 
He  added  “  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  got  on  without  ’ 
you.”  About  this  time  Mr.  Stanley  considered  the  question  of 
tithes  most  urgent.  He  was  clear  that  a  complete  alteration  of 
system  was  indispensable — “  that  is,  if  we  wish,  as  you  and  I  do,  to 
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gave  the  Established  Church.”  The  Government  was  now  endea¬ 
vouring  to  conciliate  O'Connell,  for  which  task  it  may  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Stanley  had  no  great  taste.  In  1832  Blackburne  wrote 
a  characteristic  letter  to  Mr.  Stanley,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  could  never  act  under  any  Government  that  allied  itseli 
with  the  extremes  of  either  of  the  conflicting  Irish  parties.  “  I 
have  an  habitual  aversion  to  both,  and  believe  that  the  country 
never  can  prosper  if  its  Government  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  one  or  the  other.”  Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Stanley 
exchanged  the  Irish  Office  for  the  Colonies,  and  O’Connell 
published  a  violent  attack  on  Blackburne  which  curiously  contrasts 
with  Blackburne's  own  measured  style.  “  The  prime,  the  lasting, 
the  continual  blunder  of  the  Whigs”  was  their  selection  of 
Blackburne  for  Attorney-General,  which  was  “  the  most  important 
office  all  to  nothing”  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  O’Connell 
assumed  that  Blackburne  had  been  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  thought,  as  many  others 
did,  that  that  measure  would  not  prove  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of 
Ireland.  “He  knew,”  says  the  biographer,  “the  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  that  with  fresh  concessions  there 
would  be  fresh  demands,  and  that  the  cry  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  mere  pretence.”  The  question  is  fairly  asked  whether 
the  result  has  shown  that  Blackburne  was  wrong  ?  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Blackburne  may  have  concurred  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  said  that  the  true  recommendation  of  his  Emancipation 
Bill  was  “that  it  is  scarcely  possible  we  can  change  for  the 
worse.”  If  this  were  so,  it  avails  little  to  quote  Alison’s  vaticina¬ 
tions  of  the  consequences  of  “  throwing  open  the  portals  of  the 
Legislature.”  Blackburne,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  believe  in 
“  soothing  ”  measures.  He  did  believe  in  a  firm  administration  of  the 
law,  and  his  own  admitted  success  as  an  administrator  goes  far  to 
justify  this  belief.  His  political  views,  though  moderate,  were  in 
many  respects  at  variance  with  those  held  by  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  acting ;  but  nevertheless  he  was  maintained  in  office  until 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne  s  Administration  in  1834.  This 
is  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  useful.  Sir  Robert  Peel  requested 
Blackburne  to  retain  his  office,  and  he  consented.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  Administration  was  short,  and  when  he  resigned 
Blackburne  resigned  also,  and  was  not  re-appointed. 

The  biographer  considers  that  Lord  Melbourne  when  again  in 
office  neglected  to  fulfil  an  understanding  that  Blackburne 
should  be° made  a  Judge.  This  omission  is  ascribed  to  O'Connell’s 
influence.  However,  Blackburne  made  more  money  at  the  Bar 
than  he  would  have  received  as  Judge,  and  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resumed  office  in  1841  Blackburne  again  became  Attorney-General. 
In  about  a  year  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1 846  he 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench.  Of  his  high  ability 
as  Judge,  whether  in  Equity,  at  Nisi  Prius,  or  in  a  criminal  court, 
there  can  be  no  question.  When  a  special  commission  was  issued 
in  1848  for  the  trial  of  Smith  O’Brien  and  Meagher,  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  asked  Blackburne  to  preside  on 
it.  As  a  Judge  he  was  “emphatically  a  listener.”  Lord 
Campbell  declared  by  letter  his  “  profound  respect  ”  for  his  Irish 
brother,  and  did  not  write  his  life.  When  Lord  Derby  took  office 
in  1852,  he  made  Blackburne  his  Irish  Chancellor;  thus,. as  he 
said,  evincing  his  regard  for  an  old  friend  and  doing  service  to 
Ireland.  The  biographer  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  Lord  Eglinton, 
who  at  the  same  time  became  Lord-Lieutenant;  but  we  shall 
hardly  do  injustice  to  that  nobleman  if  we  assume  that  he  is 
principally  remembered,  at  least  in  England,  as  the  owner  of  the 
Plying  Dutchman.  A  Prime  Minister  gave  to  a  Lord-Lieutenant 
as  his  parting  injunction  “  to  keep  a  good  cook  and  consult  Black¬ 
burne.” 

When  Lord  Derby  resigned  office  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
1852,  Blackburne  also  resigned,  and  he  remained  in  the  en¬ 
joyment,  or  at  least  in  the  possession,  of  well-earned  leisure 
"until  1856,  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery.  In  1858  Lord  Derby  was  again  called  on  to  form  a 
Government,  and  he  again  offered  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  to 
Blackburne,  who  declined  it,  “  as  his  advanced  age  and  the  state 
of  his  health  made  him  reluctant  to  undertake  ”  the  office.  Once 
more,  in  1866,  Lord  Derby  returned  to  office,  and  he  wrote  to 
ask  Blackburne  “  if  he  would  consent  again  to  take  (if  only 
for  a  short  time)  the  duties  of  Lord  Chancellor,”  and  he 
added,  “The  whole  of  our  arrangements  depend  upon  your 
acceptance.”  Blackburne,  who  had  been  up  to  that  time  Lord 
Justice,  yielded  to  this  urgency,  but  the  arrangement  turned  out 
unfortunately.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  appointment  was  only 
temporary,  and  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to  make  it  so.  Lord 
Derby  for  some  time  resisted  these  intrigues,  but  when  Black¬ 
burne  had  a  severe  illness,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  complained 
that,  the  Attorney- and  Solicitor-General  being  both  in  London,  he 
had  no  confidential  legal  counsellor,  Lord  Derby  yielded  to  pressure, 
and  accepted  from  Blackburne  a  resignation  which  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  spontaneous.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  life  so  long, 
honourable,  and  useful  should  close  under  anything  like  a  slur.  It 
is  admitted  that  Blackburne’s  illness  would  in  any  case  have  com¬ 
pelled  his  speedy  resignation,  but  nevertheless  both  he  and  his 
son,  who  writes  his  life,  appear  to  have  felt  keenly  the  treatment 
he  underwent.  He  resigned  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  in  March 
1867,  and  he  died  in  September  following  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  The  best  testimony  to  his  abilities  and  character  is 
furnished  by  the  anxiety  of  successive  Governments  to  retain  his 
services.  With  the  exception  of  about  three  years  and  a  half, 
between  his  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  and  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Justice,  he  worked  hard  either  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  Bench 


during  the  whole  of  a  legal  life  of  sixty-two  years.  He  never  sat 
in  Parliament,  but  he  had  breadth  of  political  view  as  well,  as 
extensive  legal  knowledge.  He  was  always  moderate  in  opinion 
and  indefatigable  in  action. 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  lawyer  suggests  the  remark  that 
the  law  which  he  administered  was  ill  adapted  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  the  defects  of 
English  law  aggravate  themselves  in  Ireland,  while  even  its  merits 
become  defects.  Trial  by  jury  is  an  institution  of  the  highest 
value,  but  it  became  a  mockery  when  servile  sheriffs  packed  juries 
under  the  Stuarts.  It  also  became  a  mockery  when  Blackburne,  as 
Attorney-General,  failed  to  obtain  convictions  for  the  Carrick- 
shock  murders  in  1 832,  and  on  many  other  occasions  in  Ireland. 
It  may  be  reasonably  asked  why,  when  juries  notoriously 
fail  in  their  duty  “  through  want  of  integrity  and  firmness,” 
there  should  still  "be  an  invincible  necessity  for  employing  them  ? 
The  system  works  well  in  quiet  England,  but  it  is  inapplicable 
amid  the  political  and  religious  strife  of  Ireland.  The  system  of 
conveyancing  does  not  work  well  in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  was  established,  titles  to  land 
had  become  chaotic.  Notwithstanding  Blackburne’s  brevity  and 
precision,  his  brethren  were  much  addicted  to  using  many  words 
without  any  clear  conception  of  their  meaning.  The  deeds  which 
they  prepared  were  longer  and  looser  than  English  deeds,  and  their 
practice  might  not  inaptly  be  described  as  conveyancing  gone  mad. 
When  Blackburne  became  Master  of  the  Rolls  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  as  the  biographer  mildly 
puts  it,  “  many  perplexing  questions  arose  ”  out  of  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  tenants.  In  short,  law  had  become  a  nuisance. 


PRINGLE’S  LIVE  STOCK  OF  THE  FARM.* 

IF  the  volume  before  us  fails  to  equal  in  exhaustiveness  and 
breadth  of  treatment  the  “  opus  magnum  ”  of  the  late  Henry 
Stephens,  and  in  lively  bonhomie  the  Fields  and  Cattle  of  Mr. 
Beevor,  it  has  still  sufficient  recommendations  to  the  amateur  or 
tenant-farmer  who  desires  a  book  of  reference  thinner  than  the 
Booh  of  the  Farm,  and  yet  not  so  thin  as  the  record  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  reverend  breeder  and  feeder  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  For 
our  own  part  we  can  conceive  no  book  of  reference  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  that  of  the  recently  deceased  Edinburgh  veteran  in  fulness  of 
information  ;  and  it  is  some  proof  of  the  almost  universal  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  nineteenth-century  “  Stephani  Thesaurus  ”  that  such 
Scotch  words  as  “  byre,”  “  hamrnel,”  and  the  like  are  now  as 
familiar  to  the  agriculturist  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed  as  on  the 
other.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Pringle  commends 
himself  to  the  confidence  of  practical  students  by  his  evident 
anxiety  to  attain  to  the  same  clearness  and  accuracy  as  Mr. 
Stephens.  The  result  is  that  the  reader  is  never  left  in  the  lurch, 
or  allowed  to  halt  between  two  competing. opinions,  for  lack  of  an 
intelligent  summing-up  and  capable  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
author  It  may  be  added  that  he  is  so  candid  and  unbiassed 
that,  where  he  finds  it  most  needful  to  speak  in  terms  of 
disparagement  and  severity,  it  is  mostly  in  reference  to  the 
farming  of  the  sister  kingdom,  which,  as  we  gather  from  his 
title-page,  is  the  home  of  his  adoption  and  editorial  labours. 
Those  readers  who  have  seen  his  “  Review  of  Irish  Agricul¬ 
ture”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Vol.  VII. 
1872)  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  calculates  the  annual 
loss  arising  from  neglect  of  artificial  food  and  proper  shelter 
for  young  cattle  in  Ireland  at  almost  five  millions  sterling, 
“  owing  to  the  flesh  being  literally  wasted  off  the  bones  of 
the  animals”;  and,  to  pass  by  several  other  references  to 
the  “  happv-go-lucky  ”  system  of  farming,  whether  dairy  or  stock, 
mostly  practised  in  Ireland,  we  need  but  cite  his  chapter  on  the 
various  breeds  of  sheep  to  show  that,  whereas  the  Connaught 
breed  known  as  Roscommons  has  elsewhere  been  improved  by 
crossing  and  selection  into  large  meat-producers,  with  heavy 
fleeces  of  silky  wool,  they  fail  in  their  own  country  to  arrive 
at  the  speedy  maturity  which  is  their  characteristic  when  well 
fed,  simply  because  “breeders  of  sheep  in  Connaught  rarely  grow 
turnips,  trusting  altogether  to  grass-feeding.” 

This  reminds  us  that  the  aim  and  end  of  a  large  part  of 
Mr.  Pringle’s  volume  is  to  make  more  clearly  understood  the 
complicated  science  of  “  meat-manufacture,”  a  science  which,  in 
common  with  that  of  dairy  farming,  is  daily  becoming  more 
important  in  the  face  of  the  ever-rising-  and  never-falling  prices 
of  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is  possible  that  with  many 
readers  a  perusal  of  the  chapters  on  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  maj'  not  result  in  such  a  clear  insight  into  the 
whole  matter  as  to  qualify  them  at  once  for  being  their  own  bailiff's ; 
but  at  any  rate  they  will  gain  new  hints  recommended  by 
experience  "and  success,  and  in  some  instances  they  will  receive 
sufficient  confirmation  of  their  own  hitherto  doubtful  glimmerings 
of  the  right  methods  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against 
unlettered  hinds  and  cowmen.  These  last,  we  suspect,  would 
attach  little  weight  to  the  author's  observations  on  “  breeding,” 
though  it  is  not  only  reasonable  in  theory,  but  established  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  selection  has  a  good  deal  to.  do  with  the  improvement  of 
stock ;  and,  though  lineage  and  pedigree  must  not  be  ignored 
(goodness  in  this  point  being  more  important  than  length  of  pedi- 
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gree),  it  is  only  when  checked  by  the  elimination  of  defective 
animals  that  a  herd,  however  high  bred,  can  be  other  than  mediocre. 
Lord  Rivers,  we  are  reminded,  owed  the  excellence  of  his  famous  breed 
of  greyhounds  to  the  rule  of  “  breeding  many  and  hanging  many.” 
At  the  same  time  it  is  insisted  upon  that  a  bull  of  high  pedigree 
with  fair  symmetry  and  quality  should  always  be  preferred  to  one 
that  is  superior  in  look,  though  of  more  doubtful  ancestry ;  and 
this  especially,  it  would  seem,  in  the  case  of  the  first  use  of  them 
with  females  of  any  class  of  stock,  as  numberless  instances  are  on 
record  of  the  sire  first  used  influencing  all  the  dam's  future  pro¬ 
geny.  A  cross-bred  sire  may  affect  prejudicially  the  whole  after 
progeny  of  a  pure-bred  mother,  even  though  that  after  progeny 
be  the  produce  of  pure-bred  sires. 

In  discussing  “  cross-breeding,”  the  distinction  between  that 
which  properly  deserves  the  name — namely,  the  union  of  a  pure-bred 
male  of  one  breed  with  a  pure-bred  dam  of  another,  and  the  simpler 
plan  of  a  cross  between  a  male  of  a  distinct  and  improved  breed  and 
a  female  of  an  inferior  breed — is  well  put  by  the  author,  who 
shows  how  many  now  recognized  leading  breeds  we  owe  to  the 
first  process  ;  e.g.  in  sheep,  the  Hampshire,  Oxford,  and  Shropshire 
Downs.  But  it  is  no  less  important  to  remember  that,  for  the 
increase  of  the  production  of  meat,  it  is  admissible  and  even  ad¬ 
visable  to  cross  shorthorn  bulls  and  cows  of  mongrel  blood  with 
a  view  to  readier  fattening,  though  the  system  of  mongrel  sires, 
too  frequently  followed  in  Ireland,  is  an  undoubted  drawback  to 
Irish  cattle.  The  curious  anecdotes  as  to  the  influence  of  imagina¬ 
tion  on  cows,  which  affects  their  offspring,  and  of  the  prevalence 
of  atavism  ( e .  g.  the  cropping  up  of  the  “  polled  Angus  ”  tuft 
after  several  generations  got  by  shorthorn  sires,  and  the  like),  as 
well  as  anent  the  causes  and  ernes  of  supposed  barrenness,  render 
this  chapter  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  in  the 
volume.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  more  appropriate  to  place 
the  chapter  on  different  breeds  of  cattle  before,  rather  than  after, 
that  which  treats  of  foods ;  but  Mr.  Pringle  can  probably  justify 
the  order  he  has  adopted.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  his 
way  of  putting  and  enforcing  the  importance  of  warmth,  and  a 
temperature  equal  to  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  as  an  essential 
condition  of  the  proper  economy  of  food.  To  this  end  well-con¬ 
structed  and  ventilated  houses  or  covered  cattle-yards  are  recom¬ 
mended.  and  the  practice  of  letting  cattle  remain  out  all  the  winter 
is  justly  reprobated.  Waste  of  food  is  also  incurred  by  undue 
exercise,  which  involves  a  greater  consumption  of  the  elements  of 
fat  and  respiration :  so  that,  in  other  words,  rest  'and  quiet  are  a 
saving  of  food  in  fattening'  animals,  though  growing  and  breeding- 
beasts  require  a  due  amount  of  exercise.  Amongst  the  array  of 
foods  passed  in  review  as  of  greater  or  less  efficacy  and  value  in 
cattle-feeding,  we  find  that  wheat  is  too  costly  to  pay,  unless  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  barley 
(in  which  we  include  malt)  and  linseed  among  seeds  and  grain, 
turnips,  cabbage,  and  beets  among  roots,  and  home-made  mixtures 
in  preference  to  more  expensive  “  eondimental  ”  concoctions,  are  best 
adapted  for  fattening  and  feeding  cattle.  The  result  of  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  appears  to  have  been  slightly  in  favour  of  un¬ 
malted  barley  as  against  malt  as  a  fattener  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ; 
but  we  gather  from  the  evidence  of  other  experienced  agriculturists 
epitomized  in  this  volume,  that  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  thrive  on 
malt,  which  assists  digestion  and  perfects  an  animal’s  good  con¬ 
dition.  at  the  same  time  that  it  greatly  benefits  those  which  are 
recovering  from  illness  or  are  off  their  feed.  If  this  is  so,  and  if 
the  malt  dust,  or  young  sprouts  thrown  out  by  the  barley  in  the 
steeping  process,  are  a  prime  feeding  stuff  for  milch  cows,  there  is 
on  this  score  something  to  be  said  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax. 
The  value  of  linseed — whether  boiled  or  ground,  given  in  meal  in 
combination  with  other  foods,  or  in  the  form  of  linseed-cake — 
in  developing  the  growing  animal,  enriching  the  milk  of  the 
dairy  cow,  and  fattening  for  the  butcher,  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  modern  stock-farmer  ;  though  it  is  stated  that  in 
its  pure  form  linseed  is  so  superior  to  the  cake  that  3  lbs.  of  the 
one  will  make  1  lb.  of  beef  or  mutton  as  against  or  7  of  the 
other.  In  consequence  of  the  obtuseness  of  Irish  ilax-growers  in 
declining  to  separate  the  ball  or  seed-capsule  from  the  plant,  and 
so  losing  the  seed  and  no  small  revenue  therefrom,  we  are  driven 
to  import  seed  from  abroad,  and  the  most  rascally  frauds  are  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  sale  of  “  genuine  linseed  as  imported”  (p.  64).  The 
chief  objection  to  linseed-cake  is  the  oily  flavour  it  gives  to  meat, 
which  it  makes  also  soft  and  flabby.  Economical  mixtures  of 
crushed  linseed  with  barley  meal,  or  inferior  wheat  meal,  in  the 
proportion  of  I  bushel  of  the  former  to  8  or  9  of  the  two  latter, 
are  a  cheaper  resource  without  the  risk  of  adulteration.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  turnips  and  other  roots,  Mr.  Pringle  cites  Mr. 
Duckham  of  Ross  as  recommending  pulping  instead  of  slicing  them 
for  young  stock,  as  more  economical,  more  useful  in  rendering 
palatable  hay  or  straw  of  inferior  character,  more  favourable  to 
digestion,  and  a  surer  preventive  of  such  accidents  as  choking.  Mr. 
Beevor,  if  we  recollect  aright,  bears  testimony  in  his  volumes  to 
the  effects  of  the  “  magician  Thorley  ” ;  but  Mr.  Pringle’s  language 
is  more  qualified.  It  is  a  case  of  “  sunt  quoedam  mediocria,  sunt 
malaplura  ” ;  and  whilst  we  are  assured,  on  Dr.Voelcker’s  authority, 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  so-called  “  cattle-food  ”  consists  of  the 
sweepings  of  a  cake  and  general  grain  and  seed  warehouse,  it  is 
also  well  to  know  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  better  sort  of  it 
40s.  is  charged  for  a  condiment  which  might  be  compounded  for 
io.s.  with  the  help  of  a  recipe  furnished  in  p.  93. 

In  his  survey  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  Mr.  Pringle 
discusses  fairly  the  respective  merits  of  shorthorns  and  Ilere- 
fords.  He  asserts  the  claim  of  the  former,  when  pure  bred,  to 
combine  beef-making  with  milk-producing  qualities  in  an  eminent 


degree,  and  this  even  on  ordinary  diet,  whereas  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  shorthorns  are  very  exacting  with  regard  to 
keep.  He  bears  witness  himself,  and  cites  the  testimony  of  asteward 
at  the  Warwick  Meeting,  to  the  aptitude  for  fattening  and  laying 
on  flesh  of  the  best  description — “  the  greatest  amount  of  flesh  in 
proportion  to  bone,  of  any  breed  ” — which  characterizes  the  Here- 
fords.  Amongst  the  points  of  the  latter  he  rightly  enumerates 
the  full  and  passive  eye,  which  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  quiet¬ 
ness  and  good  temper  so  important  to  the  profitable  feeding  of 
ruminating  animals.  Like  the  Ilerefords,  the  Devons  are  best  for 
grazing ;  their  yield  of  milk,  though  rich  and  superior  to  the 
first  named,  is  small  and  of  brief  continuance,  but  they  feed 
well  and  produce  a  tender,  juicy,  well-mixed  beef.  Here,  too,  good 
temper  is  a  security'  for  feeding  well,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
Devons  (like  the  less  symmetrical  Sussex  breed)  are  adapted  and 
used  for  farm  labour.  A  cross  of  Devon  and  shorthorn  makes  a 
hardy  fattening  beast ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Pringle,  the  polled 
Galloway,  an  excellent  breed  for  a  middling  land  and  wet  climate, 
is  worth  more  by  the  pound  weight,  when  thoroughly  fatted,  than 
any  other  breed.  Angus  and  Aberdeen  breeds,  pure  or  crossed  with 
a  shorthorn  bull,  and  mouse-dun  coloured  Kylocs,  represent  “  suc¬ 
cessful  meat-manufacture  ”  in  the  East  and  West  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Shetland  cow,  also  a  good  milker,  is  said  to  produce  beef 
which  is  “  a  dainty  for  an  epicure.”  The  true  Kerry  breed,  a  fancy 
Irish  cow,  resembles  it  in  its  twofold  produce,  whilst,  as  need 
scarcely  be  said,  the  Ayrshires  generally  and  the  Alderneys  espe¬ 
cially  present  most  points  for  the  dairy.  The  former  convert  poor 
herbage  into  the  best  butter  and  cheese ;  the  latter  yield  a  milk  of 
perfect  quality',  but  unequal  quantity,  and  will  fatten  fairly,  though 
not  so  much  to  the  profit  of  the  grazier  as  of  the  butcher. 

The  key  to  the  whole  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Pringle  for 
the  management  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  every  stage  is  liberal  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  application  to  the  feeding  of  live  stock  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  “  non  progredi  est  regredi.”  That  this  is  no  ex¬ 
travagant  theory,  but  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  course  in  the  end,  is  seen  in  the  reason  he  frequently 
reiterates  for  keeping  up  the  animal  heat  of  beasts.  “  Keep  them 
diy  and  moderately  warm,  and  they  will  eat  less  and  lay  on  more 
fat.”  In  connexion  with  this  maxim  comes  the  necessity  of  giving 
cattle,  when  fattening,  artificial  food  on  grass,  and  of  keeping 
them,  in  winter  at  all  events,  in  hammels,  or  small  yards  with 
covered  sheds,  or,  better  still,  in  single  boxes,  arranged  in  a 
roofed  building,  with  gangway's  for  the  cattleman's  access  between 
the  rows.  In  these  they  will  more  thoroughly  tread  the  manure 
and  make  the  most  of  meals  regularly  given  thrice  a  day,  one 
meal  in  three  being  of  cooked  or  steamed  food.  For  milch  cows 
on  arable  farms  the  plan  of  soiling  or  house-feeding — 1.  c.  keeping- 
the  cows  in  always,  except  for  an  horn-  or  two  of  exercise — is 
recommended  as  maintaining  twice  the  number  of  cattle  in  good 
condition,  as  well  as  benefiting  the  farm.  With  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  green  food  and  roots,  a  diversity  of  food  averts  any  ill 
effects  of  confinement  on  the  productiveness  of  the  dairy  cows, 
and  there  is  obviously  a  greater  certainty  of  regular  milking, 
warmth,  and  attendance.  In  large  part,  if  not  entirely,  this  plan 
is  adopted  by'  those  who  farm,  and  farm  successfully,  on  scientific 
principles.  Soiling,  or  house-feeding  in  boxes,  or  sheds  with  an 
open  yard,  is  also,  we  are  assured,  preferable  to  grazing  for  farm- 
horses,  whose  staple  fare  ought  to  be  hay  and  oats,  though  it  is 
admissible  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  turn  them  out  for  a  summer 
run  altogether.  Mr.  William  Torr,  a  farmer  of  experience,  goes 
so  far  as  to  aver  that  “  one  of  the  big  blots  of  bad  farming  is 
the  turning  out  of  cart-horses  on  grass  lands.”  A  book  of  this 
kind,  discussing  as  it  does  every  point  in  the  management  of 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  farm-horses,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  believing  in  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  dairy  farmer,  whose  vocation  is  every  year  becoming 
a  more  scientific  one,  and  whose  occupation  may  some  day 
pass  into  the  Briarean  hands  of  “  Associated  Dairy  and  Butter  and 
Cheese  Factories  ”  such  as  are  common  in  America,  and  partially 
established  in  Sweden  and  in  Derbyshire,  will  here  learn  how 
best  to  go  with  the  times,  and  adopt  the  most  successful  modern 
inventions  for  economizing  labour  and  simplify'ing  parti¬ 
cular  processes.  The  Capillary  Refrigerator  for  speedily 
cooling  down  milk  (p.  225),  the  cheese-making  apparatus 

of  Cockey  and  Sons  of  Frome  (239),  the  cream-gauge  and  the 
lactometer  (246-7),  are  described  clearly  and  minutely  enough  to 
convince  many  even  of  the  elder  generation  ;  and  the  author  car¬ 
ries  the  same  distinctness  and  fulness  of  detail  into  the  chapters  on 
sheep,  swine,  &c.,  on  which  we  have  no  room  to  touch.  He  is 
briefest  perhaps  on  the  topic  of  farm-horses,  and  on  poultry  he  does 
little  more  than  endorse  the  views  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier.  If  less  genial 
as  a  guide  than  the  late  Mr.  Stephens  over  fields  and  farm-build¬ 
ings,  he  is  not  less  attentive  and  observant :  and  his  two  or  three 
anecdotes — such  as  that  of  the  little  pigs  which  on  coming  into  the 
world  sat  upright  on  end  like  the  bear  which  had  astonished  their 
imaginative  mother  (p.  20),  and  of  the  dairymaid  who  bewitched 
the  churn  with  what  proved  to  be  natural  magic  explicable  on 
chemical  principles — are  not  the  less  amusing  for  being  few  and 
far  between.  And  he  is  surely  right  in  affirming  throughout  his 
volume  the  lesson  about  “  bad  luck  ”  in  breeding-ewes  and  then- 
lambs  which  he  quotes  from  a  bucolic  rhymester,  and  of  which  the 
burden  is  as  follows  : — 

It  is  so,  believe  me,  in  breeding 

Both  neat  stock  and  sheep  ;  if  by  halves 

Your  nourish  the  dams,  you  must  look  for 
Poor  luck  with  your  lambs  and  your  calves. 
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FKEXCH  LITERATURE. 

rS7E  are  "lad  to  -welcome  a  new  edition  of  M.  Franck  s  Dic- 
\X  tionnaire  des  Sciences  philosophiqu.es  *  ;  tlie  first  part  is  just 
it,  and  the  work  when  complete  will  form  an  important  item  m 
ie  series  of  dictionaries  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette.  More 
mil  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  ot  the  six 
indsome  octavos  of  which  the  Dictionnaire  originally  con- 
sted.  In  those  days  the  eclectic  philosophy  still  held  its 
found  as  the  most  accredited  form  of  metaphysical  speeu- 
tion,  and  the  compilation  so  elaborately  got  up  under  the 
irection  of  M.  Franck  seemed  to  occupy,  with  respect  to  the 
:hool  of  thought  of  which  M.  Cousin  was  the  chief,  pretty 
early  the  same  position  as  the  celebrated  Encyclopedic  did.  to  the 
reethinkers  of  the  last  century.  No  doubt  eclecticism,  m 
'ranee at  least,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past;  but  nevertheless  the 
yidionnaire  des  Sciences  philosophiques  possesses  many  claims  to 
lie  attention  of  students,  and  in  its  modified  shape  it  deserves 
permanent  place  amongst  our  best  works  of  reference,  hi.  I  ranch 
as  explained  in  his  preface  the  extent  of  the  alterations  .in¬ 
troduced.  A  great  many  of  the  articles  on  points  of  ethics,  theodicy,, 
nd  psychology  have  been  entirely  recast ;  biographical  notices  ol 
uchmenas  Lamarck,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Cuvier,  and  Ampere, 
re  now  added,  because  the  systems  with  which  these  names  are 
ientified  have  more  or  less  affected  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of 
he  day ;  finally,  the  leading  metaphysicians,  who  have  died  since  the 
lublication  of”  the  first  edition.  (Mill,  Gioberti,.  Comte,  Donoso 
lortes,  Schopenhauer,  Lamennais,  &c.  j,  have  their  natural  places 
n  a  gallery  from  which  only  the  living  are  excluded.  The  Lie- 
ionnairc  is  elegantly  printed  in  royal  octavo  in  double  columns. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  French  literature  is  particulaih 
ich  in  chronicles  and  memoirs.  What  works  can  be  placed  on  the 
ame  level  as  Joinville’s  Sistoire  de  Saint-Louis,^  \  illehardouin  s 
Honquete  de  Constantinople ,  and  Froissart's  brilliant  narrative  ? 
Lid,  if  we  leave  mediaeval  times  for  modern  history,  where  shall 
ve  find  any  compositions  to  equal  the  autobiographies  of  Cardinal 
le  Eetz,  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  and.  Saint-Simon  ?  We  must 
^knowledge,  however,  that  the  best  historians  have  often  written 
rom  erroneous  sources  of  information,  and  that  they  are  liable  to 
ie  biassed  by  their  political  sympathies ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
always  having  recourse  in  the  last  resort  to  original  documents, 
md  of  comparing  the  statements  of  professed  annalists  with 
charters,  official  despatches,  and  other  evidence  of  the  same  kind. 
Such  is  the  position  laid  down  by  M.  Felix  Eocquain  in  his 
rew  volume  t,  which  consists  chiefly  of  articles  published,  at 
various  times  in  magazines  and  reviews.  A  preliminary  question, 
however,  presents  itself ;  where  are  all  these  pieces  justijicatives 
to  be  found,  and  what  facilities  are  offered  to  the.  public  for 
studying  them?  M.  Eocquain  answers  this  question  in  his 
introductory  essay  on  the  French  Eecord  Office  and  the 
Paleeographical  Museum ;  then,  turning  to  the  main  subject  of 
his  researches,  he  studies  successively — (i)  the  political  revival 
of  France  during  the  twelfth  century ;  (2)  the  results  of  absolute 
monarchy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  (3)  the 
financial  administration  of  the  country ;  and  (4)  the  state  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  under  Louis  XIV.  An  appendix  of  lour 
smaller  essays  terminates  the  volume.  M.  Eocquain  s  fundamen¬ 
tal  idea  is  that  the  history  of  royalty  in  France  previously  to  the 
Eevolution  of  1789  cannot  be  taken  as  meaning  anything  else 
but  the  history  of  absolutism.  All  the  period  included  between 
Charlemagne  and  Philip  the  Fair  was  the  most  glorious  period  in 
the  development  of  the  middle  ages ;  its  character  had  been  a  uni¬ 
versal  desire  for  emancipation — a  desire  which  was  checked  both  by 
the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Eome  banished  freedom  from  the 
sphere  of  thought ;  the  King  excluded  it  from  the  domain  of 
political  institutions,  and  then,  turning  against  the  Pope  wno  had 
zealously  abetted  him  in  his  despotic  schemes,  he  prepared  the 
anarchy  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  irom  -which 
France  came  forth  ready  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  second 
Eenaissance. 

M.  Saint-Eene  Taillandier’s  new  and  most  interesting  volume 
opens  with  a  preface  which  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the  book  itself,  t 
Like  the  majority  of  Liberal  and  well-educated  Frenchmen,  our 
author  was  thirty  years  ago  a  great  admirer  of  Germany.  Mme. 
de  Stael  had  discoursed  so  eloquently  about  the  riches  ot  German 
literature,  its  profound  criticism,  its  erudition,  and  the  depth  Oi 
its  metaphysical  conceptions,  that  all  those  who  had  read  the 
De  VAllemagne  looked  upon  the  Fatherland  as  a  kind  of  Eden 
where  sauerkraut  and  beer  served  only  as  a  pleasant  foil  to  the 
abstractions  of  Hegelianism.  M.  Saint-Eene  Taillandier  tells  us 
how  his  travels  bevond  the  Ehine  dispelled  the  illusions  under 
which  he  was  labouring  ;  and  his  account  of  Professor  Creuzer  s 
Gallophobia  is  amusing.  Only  fancy  M.  Taillandier  sent  by  M.  Thiers 
in  company  with  M.  Laboulaye  and  M.  Alexandre  Thomas  in  1 S40 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  whether  the  time  had  come 
for  France  to  attempt  another  conquest  of  Germany.  At  all 
events  the  result  of  the  authoi’s  observations  during  a  residence 
at  Heidelberg  was,  first,  that  the  leading  politicians  of  Germany 
hated  France  with  an  implacable  hatred  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
new  Hegelian  school,  then  reigning  in  the  domain  of  metaphysics, 
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was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  destruction.  On  his  return  home 
he  wished  to  publish  his  views  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
but  was  told  that  he  had  formed  his  impressions  of  Germany  from 
untrustworthy  data,  and  that  he  had  mistaken  the  senseless  dreams 
of  a  few  revolutionists  for  the  genuine  utterances  of  national  leel- 
in".  It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Taillandier  considers  his  predic¬ 
tions  to  have  been  amply  justified  by  later  events.  In  support  of 
his  views  he  now  publishes  a  French  translation  of  the  late  King  ot 
Prussia’s  correspondence  with  Baron  de  Bunsen  a  work  which 
must  be  read  in  connexion  with  Bunsen  s  own  letters  printed  m 
the  Life  written  seven  years  ago  by  his  widow.  The  present  volume 
is  completed  by  a  number  of  essays  bearing  upon  contemporary 

Cmimany^iei  paa  collected  and  republished  a  series  of 

articles  on  the  late  M.  Michelet  *  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Bibliotlieque  universelle .  M.  Monod  is  a  decided  admirer  oi 
the  brilliant  historian,  and  he  brings  out  all  his  best  qualities 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man  ;  but  we  think  .many  serious  errois 
miriit  easily  be  pointed  out  in  M.  Michelets  historical  works, 
arisin"  from  his  unfortunate  disposition  to  allow  too  much  scope  to 
his  fancy.  No  one  would  at  the  present  day  venture  to  quote  the 
Sistoire  romaine  as  an  authority,  and  even  the  Sistoire  de  France 
cannot  be  trusted  without  a  perpetual  reference  to  original  docu¬ 
ments.  M.  Monod  himself  says  of  his  hero  : — “  He .  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  guide.  We  must  often  verify  his  assertions,  correct 
him,  sometimes  contradict  him.  He  has  a  wonderful  power  ot 
si"ht;  but  he  does  not  see  all,  and  things  appear  to  bun  otherwise 
than  as  they  really  are.  He  does  not  possess. the  scientific  pre¬ 
cision,  the  method,  the  unity  of  design  and  of  ideas  necessary  to 
any  one  who  aspires  at  becoming  the  leader  of  an  historical 
school.”  M.  Monod  truly  says  that  the  extraordinary  preface  to 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Histoire  de  France  (let  us  add  the  still 
more  extraordinary  preface  to  the  History  of  the  French  Eevo¬ 
lution)  sufficiently  proves  that  an  impulsive  writer  cannot  be  a 

sound  historian.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Under  the  title  of  Le  bonhomme  jadis  f  M.  Esquiros  has  devoted 
a  volume  to  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  working  classes  in 
France  before  the  Eevolution.  He  finds  in  Mme.  de  Sevigne  s 
Letters,  in  Saint-Simon's  Memoirs,  and  in  the  Considerations  sur  le 
qouvernement  de  la  France  by  D’Argenson,  the  most  distressing 
accounts  of  the  agricultural  population.  He  reads  the  well-known 
passage  of  La  Bruyere,  “Certains  animaux  farouches,  &c:, 
and  he  is  anxious  to  know  whether  all  this  evidence  is  strictly 
true.  Did  the  vassals  Jeally  spend  the  night,  in  the  moat  of  a 
castle  to  prevent  the  frogs  from  disturbing  Monseigneur  s  slumbers . 
"Were  all  the  lords  of  the  manor  like  that  “  good  Duke  de 
Ohaulnes  ”  who  caused  the  Breton  peasants  to  be  hanged  on  the 
trees  bv  the  roadside  ?  In  order  to  verify  the  truth  of  such  state¬ 
ments  "M.  Esquiros  has  consulted  the  famous  “  Cahiers  01.1789, 
particularly  those  of  Provence,  and  he  takes  them  as  evidence 
respecting  the  social  condition  of  the  whole  of  France,  because  the 
feudal  regime  was  substantially  the  same  everywhere.  His  little 
volume  is  full  of  interesting  information,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
a  similar  summary  of  the  Cahiers  of  every  one  of  the  old  French 
provinces.  • 

As  a  kind  of  parallel  to  the  present  situation  of  Trance,  its 
attitude  in  1815  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  full  of  interest 
and  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied.  Then,  as  now.,  the  country 
had  been  deeply  humbled;  it  had  lost  a  part  of  its.  terntoiy, 
and  had  to  pay  an  enormous  ransom  to  an  unrelenting  enemy. 
M.  Creux  has  thought  that  the  study  of  the  past  could  not 
fail  to  be  profitable;  and  accordingly  he  gives  us  in  a  small 
volume  t  a  narrative  of  the  events,  negotiations,  and  discussions 
which  issued  in  the  complete  evacuation  of  France  by  the  Allied 
troops  in  1818.  He  has  no  new  facts  to  place  before  us,  but  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  book  is  that  great  use  has  been  made 
of  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtons  corre¬ 
spondence.  This  publication  does  not  seem  to  be  much  known  yei 
in  France,  and  M.  Creux  has  turned  it  to  excellent  purpose  ;  it 
shows  not  only  the  yiews  of  the  Duke,  and  consequently  those 
of  the  English  Government,  but  the  ill  will  of  the  Dutch,  the 
bitterness  "of  the  Prussians,  the  sympathy  of  the  Czar,  and  the 
scornful  indifference  of  Priuce  Metternich.  M.  Creux  .  has  trans¬ 
lated  several  extracts  from  this  correspondence,  and  published  them 
in  his  appendix. 

M.  Edouard  Laboulaye  has  already  published,  in.  two  octavo 
volumes  the  complete  political  works  of  Benjamin  Constant. 
Many  of  those  works,  however,  had  reference  only  to.  passing 
circumstances,  and  have  now  loSt  a  great  part  of  their  interest ; 
so  that  there  was  .ample  room  for  a  collection,  such  as  M.  Ch. 
Louandre  §  has  given  us,  of  passages  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  general  principles.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  anthology  or 
handbook  of  liberal  politics.  M.  Louandre  s  volume,  subdi\  ided 
into  six  parts,  is  remarkably  complete ;  it  is  preceded  by  a 
biographical  sketch  and  a  bibliographical  list,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  go  to  the  proper  sources  for  .further  details.  Botes 
are  added  wherever  necessary,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  index 
enhances  very  materially  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  M  e  wish 
that  a  trustworthy  portrait  had  been  given  by  way  of  illustration. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  public  opinion  in  France  has  changed 
during  the  last  few  years  respecting  the  policy  and  government  of 
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our  own  country.  Historians  no  longer  talk  of  “  la  perfide  Albion,” 
and  of  the  Machiavellism  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  leading 
principle  of  all  English  Ministers,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal 
or  Conservative.  Here  is  a  writer  who,  in  a  volume  * * * §  giving 
the  history  of  England  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  emphatically 
says  that  during  that  period  “  l’Angleterre  a  toujours  v6cu  au  grand 
jour.”  Compelled  to  govern  by  the  power  of  discussion,  her 
statesmen,  says  M.  Reynald,  have  necessarily  expressed  their 
thoughts  on  all  the  topics  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
community  ;  and,  if  they  attempted  to  dissemble,  their  adversaries 
either  obliged  them  to  speak  out  or  spoke  in  their  place.  What 
will  the  shades  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Michelet  think  of  M. 
Reynald’s  panegyric  ?  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  drawbacks 
which  our  author  freely  states ;  he  accuses  England  of  taking  too 
little  notice  of  foreign  events ;  he  hints  that  the  working  classes 
have  not  always  shown  that  respect  for  the  law  with  which  they 
are  generally  credited ;  and  he  says  that  France  has  never  shown 
such  examples  of  unblushing  treachery  as  those  displayed  by  the 
statesmen  who,  whilst  professing  to  serve  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne,  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the 
whole  M.  Reynald’s  volume  seems  to  us  a  good  summary  of  the 
history  of  England  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover ; 
it  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  terminates  with  the  downfall 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  • 

The  works  of  M.  Theophile  Gautier  comprise  not  only  tales  and 
poems,  but  criticisms  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various 
periodicals  t,  and  which  are  rather  curious  as  illustrating  the 
famous  theory  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  The  volume  now  before  us 
contains  five  biographical  notices  of  various  dimensions,  the  one 
devoted  to  M.  Charles  Baudelaire  being  the  longest,  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting.  We  doubt  whether  many  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled  Les  Jleurs  clu 
mal,  which  was  published  in  1857,  and  which  first  established 
the  reputation  of  M.  Baudelaire.  When  we  say  that  six  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  that  volume  were  too  bad  even  for  the 
morality  of  a  Paris  court,  they  may  judge  what  the  rest  was ; 
never  was  such  an  amount  of  real  poetical  talent  lavished  upon 
the  description  of  depravity  and  corruption  of  every  kind.  M. 
Gautier  contends  that,  so  long  as  the  requirements  of  art  are  ob¬ 
served,  it  does  not  signify  in  the  least  what  are  the  subjects  which 
the  poet  conjures  up  before  us ;  if  a  ray  of  light  a  la  Rembrandt 
or  a  la  Velasquez  plays  upon  heaps  of  dirt,  giving  them  an  artificial 
colouring,  criticism  has  no  right  to  ask  anything  more.  Of 
course  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  not  to  endorse  these 
canons  of  the  new  school  are  set  down  as  idiots  and  hypocrites. 
Let  us  add  that  M.  Theophile  Gautier  himself  was  a  notable  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  qualities  he  so  admires  in  M.  Baudelaire. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  fairly  of  M.  Amedde  Roget’s 
work,  for  the  simple  reason  that  only  the  second  volume  has 
reached  us  as  yet.f  It  is  intended  to  give  the  history  of  Geneva 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  political 
revolution  usually  called  l' escalade ;  and  the  details  it  contains  are 
interesting  therefore  as  illustrating  the  history  not  only  of  a 
Swiss  town,  but  also  of  Protestantism  in  general.  M.  Roget  has, 
we  think,  shown  very  clearly,  and  with  results  somewhat  varying 
from  the  ideas  of  most  persons,  the  share  which  Calvin  took  in  the 
political  government  and  the  legislation  of  Geneva.  He  simply 
collected,  compiled,  and  put  in  a  proper  shape,  laws  and  decrees 
which  were  of  a  far  older  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek  why  the  Geneva  magistrates  consulted 
Calvin  so  frequently  on  extra-ecclesiastical  matters.  In  the  first 
place,  they  knew  that,  destined  originally  for  the  bar,  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  law ;  in  the  second  place,  since  the 
retreat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  there  was 
a  dearth  in  Geneva  of  scholars  accustomed  to  deal  with  contro¬ 
verted  questions. 

Amongst  recent  scientific  works  there  are  a  few  which  deserve 
mention  here.  One  of  these  is  M.  Alphand’s  description  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  employed  in  decorating  the  parks, 
gardens,  and  conservatories  of  Paris.  §  Only  the  first  section  of 
this  work  has  yet  been  published,  but  from  this  specimen  we  can 
see  at  once  the  character  of  the  whole ;  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
synoptical  tables  printed  in  quarto,  giving  the  popular  and  scien¬ 
tific  names,  features,  use,  growth,  cultivation,  &c.,  of  all  the  plants 
trained  and  propagated  in  Paris. 

Under  the  title  Commensaux  et  parasites  ||,  M.  Van  Beneden 
treats  the  life  and  habits  of  animals  who  in  one  way  or  another 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  is  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  commensal,  besides  his  lodging,  merely  requires 
for  his  food  the  superfluities  cast  away  by ‘his  companion;  the 
parasite,  on  the  other  hand,  settles  himself  down  either  for  a  time 
or  permanently  in  quarters  where  his  presence  is  most  intrusive, 
and  compels  his  victims  to  supply  him  with  board  and  lodging. 
Such  is  the  company  to  which  M.  Van  Beneden  introduces  us,  and 
we  must  own  that  neither  the  beauty  of  his  style  nor  the  wonderful 
finish  of  the  illustrative  woodcuts  can  reconcile  us  to  certain 
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Hexapods,  amongst  others,  which  are  described  as  importations 
from  the  United  States. 

M.  Felix  Hement's  Simples  discours  *,  or  lectures  on  science,  are 
an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  clever  man  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  teachings  of  meteorology  and  anthropology.  M.  Louis 
Figuier’s  Annee  scienliffque  t  is  the  eighteenth  volume  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  increases  yearly  in  merit.  Finally,  M.  Stanislas 
Meunier  has  rendered  signal  service  to  agriculturists  and  gardeners 
by  a  haudsome  little  volume  X  in  which  he  describes  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  vegetable  earth  and  the  various  types  in  which  it  is  sub¬ 
divided,  shows  by  what  natural  process  it  is  formed,  and 
enumerates  the  different  kinds  of  manure,  and  the  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  the  soil  so  as  to  benefit  vegetation.  Woodcuts  and  a  good 
agricultural  map  of  France  are  added. 

Several  publications  existed  already  in  France  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  A  new  one,  however,  has  just  been 
started  which,  by  its  dimensions,  the  variety  of  its  articles,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  illustrations,  seems  likely  to  prove  a  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  to  other  journals  of  the  same  kind.  Two  livraisons  of  L'Art  § 
have  recently  been  forwarded  to  us.  From  these  we  gather  that 
art  is  to  be  discussed  in  all  its  branches,  so  that  archaeology 
and  industry  will  receive  their  full  share  of  notice.  Foreign  as 
well  as  French  artists  appear  both  as  coadjutors  and  as  subjects 
for  study,  and  the  folio  size  adopted  will  enable  the  publishers  to 
give  engravings  of  large  pictures  without  reducing  them  too  much. 
M.  Eugene  Veron  is  the  chief  editor,  and  the  list  of  his  contributors 
includes  some  of  the  best  known  literary  and  artistic  names  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere. 

M.  Tallichet’s  sketch  of  France  as  it  is  now,  and  M.  Strapfer’s 
paper  on  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Civilization,  are  the  two  best 
articles  (among  other  good  ones)  in  the  Bibliotheque  universelle  || 
for  February.  M.  Stapfer  shows  that  the  middle  ages,  far  from 
being  a  break  in  the  history  of  progress,  marked  a  decided  period 
of  intellectual  development,  and  he  quotes  a  curious  extract  from 
Roger  Bacon’s  Opus  Magnum  to  prove  that  Condorcet’s  favourite 
theory  was  known  many  centuries  before  the  Fncyclopedistes  made 
their  appearance.  M.  Tallichet’s  essay  is  the  summary  of  half-a- 
dozen  volumes,  amongst  others  the  one  entitled  French  Home  Life 
which  was  originally  contributed  to  Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

M.  Bertall,  the  moralist  who  describes  business  as  the  “  money 
of  other  people,”  and  politics  as  the  “  situations  of  other  people,” 
seems  to  us  to  have  given  excellent  definitions  of  commercial  and 
governmental  affairs  as  viewed  through  French  glasses.  His  pano¬ 
rama  of  society,  illustrated  in  almost  every  page,  is  extremely 
amusing  51  ;  and,  ’although  he  does  not  expressly  say,  by  way  of 
a  third  aphorism,  that  marriage  is  “  the  wives  of  other  people,”  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  such  is  the  impression  he  has  derived 
from  a  survey  of  Parisian  life.  Most  modern  French  novelists, 
let  us  add,  apparently  take  this  as  an  axiom,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  so  few  works  of  fiction  can  be  recommended  for  general 
reading.  Compared  with  some  recent  exhibitions  of  vice  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  advertize  by  naming  them,  M.  Hector  Malot's 
novels  are  quite  worthy  of  the  Monthyon  prize.  *  *  It  is  lamentable 
to  see  how  steady  has  been  the  decay  of  French  imaginative 
literature  within  the  last  twenty  years. 


*  Simples  discours  sur  la  terre  et  sur  I’homme.  Par  Felix  Hc'ment. 
Paris:  Didier. 

f  L’ Annie  scientifque  et  industrielle.  Par  Louis  Figuier.  Vol.  18.  Paris 
and  London  :  L.  Itachette  &  Co. 

J  La  terre  vegetale  ;  geographic  agricole.  Par  Stanislas  Meunier.  Paris  : 
Rothschild. 

§  L’Art :  revue  hebdomadaire  illustree.  Paris:  Heymann. 

||  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse.  Fevrier  1875.  Lausanne  : 
Bridel. 

La  comedie  de  notre  temps.  Deuxiiime  serie.  Par  Bertall.  Paris  :  Plon- 
**  La  file  de  la  comedienne. — L’heritage  d’ Arthur.  Par  Hector  Malot. 
Paris :  Levy. 
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THE  ARMY. 

HERE  is  little  to  complain  of  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  what  he  calls  the  great  question,  “  What  is  to 
“  he  done  with  respect  to  the  men  who  supply  the  army  ?  ” 
It  is  a  considerable  gain  to  have  a  clear  admission  by 
authority  that  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
this  supply  which  deserves  to  be  treated  seriously.  There 
has  been  so  much  animated  discussion  lately  as  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  that  the  more  important  subject  of  the 
men  has  fallen  into  temporary  neglect.  The  latter  subject 
is  more  important,  because  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we 
have  enough,  or  more  than  enough,  officers,  while  nobody, 
except  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  asserts  that  we  have  enough 
men.  Whatever  plan  be  adopted  as  to  exchanges,  and 
whether  it  affects  in  principle  or  detail  the  legislation  as 
to  purchase,  there  is  a  higher  principle  which  must  control 
any  arrangement  as  to  officers — namely,  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  training  and  leading  of  a  much  larger 
body  of  soldiers  than  the  country  now  maintains.  If  it 
were  seriously  expected  that  a  body  of  officers  could  by 
their  example  and  efforts  remedy  in  time  of  need  the  con¬ 
fessed  deficiencies  of  their  men,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
concede  much  to  the  desires,  or,  if  you  will,  caprices,  of 
such  invaluable  public  servants.  But  we  do  not  expect 
even  the  officers  of  the  British  army  to  perform  impossi¬ 
bilities,  and  we  protest  against  the  farther  maintenance, 
“with  respect  to  the  men  who  supply  the  army,”  of  a  system 
which,  whenever  it  comes  to  be  roughly  tested,  must  result 
disastrously. 

The  admissions  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  speech  suffice  to  justify 
the  warnings  which  the  press  has  almost  unanimously 
uttered  for  many  months  past.  “  Patience  and  very  impartial 
“  consideration,”  says  Mr.  Hardy,  are  due  from  him  in 
dealing  with  his  predecessor’s  unfinished  work.  The 
country  will  not  complain  of  his  proceeding  slowly,  so  long 
as  it  is  satisfied  that  he  is  proceeding  in  the  right  direction. 
He  is  looking  into  matters  for  himself,  and  if  he  does  this 
he  cannot  help  reaching  results  which  are  obvious  to  every 
man  of  candour  and  common  sense.  “  It  has  been  generally 
“  supposed,”  he  says,  “and  indeed  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
“  there  is  a  general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  better 
“  classes  to  enter  the  army.”  Surely  this  admission  is 
sufficiently  alarming.  Can  we  he  really  content  to  trust 
national  defence  to  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  “  re- 
“  siduum”  of  our  population  P  Germany  trains  and  arms 
all  classes,  and  shall  we  rely  on  a  partial  organization  of  an 
inferior  class  ?  “  It  must  be  admitted,”  says  Mr.  Hardy 

further,  “  that  the  army  is  not  recruited  from  that  class  of 
“  men  which  my  predecessor  hoped  would  come,  but 
“  practically  the  recruits  remain  of  the  same  class  as  before, 
“  although  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  younger  than  they 
“  used  to  be.”  When  official  caution  goes  this  length  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  unofficial  speakers  should  briefly  and 
frankly  say  that  Lord  Cardwell’s  plan  has  broken  dowq. 
The  confessed  disease  of  our  military  system  has  been 
made,  by  the  attempted  remedy,  considerably  worse.  Mr. 
Hardy  has,  with  commendable  diligence,  endeavoured  him¬ 
self  to  ascertain  what  is  the  position  of  recruiting  in  the 
army.  He  finds  that  “  very  young  recruits  in  the  infantry 
“  and  the  Guards  are  a  very  considerable  minority, 
“  although  of  course  a  growing  minority,  and  they  will  in 
“  time  become  a  majority.”  If  it  were  worth  while  we 
could  quote  from  our  own  and  other  columns  to  show  that 
this  is  exactly  what  has  been  constantly  asserted  by  various 
journals  during  the  Parliamentary  recess.  When  the 
House  of  Commons  melj,  and  a  member  of  it  made  a  similar 
assertion,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  futile  attempt  to  treat  it  as 


a  repetition  of  mere  “  floating  rumour.”  But  it  was  evident 
that  the  time  would  speedily  come  when  the  subject 
of  the  supply  of  men  to  the  army  would  demand 
to  be  treated  seriously.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  probably 
be  content  henceforward  to  leave  the  part  of  graceful 
trifler  with  this  subject  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Mr. 
Hardy  further  says: — “We  send  all  the  older  men  as 
“  reliefs  to  India,  so  that  the  cadres  at  home  are  seen  in 
“  their  very  worst  condition,  and  seem  to  be  very  much 
“  composed  of  young  men.”  This,  again,  is  exactly  what 
has  appeared  to  unofficial  eyes,  and  has  been  described 
by  unofficial  pens  with  an  accuracy  not  altogether  pleasing 
to  official  or  officially  inspired  minds.  “  In  former  days 
“  there  was  a  greater  appearance  of  solidity  and  age  in  the 
“  men  from  the  mixture  of  the  older  and  younger  men, 
“  and  that  is  very  different  now.”  Thus  Mr.  Hardy 
proceeds  to  draw  a  picture  of  unrelieved  gloom,  and  the 
nearest  appi’oach  that  he  makes  towards  inserting  a  patch 
of  brightness  is  to  declare  his  belief  that  the  Militia  Re¬ 
serve  is  “  not  hv  any  means  so  unreal  ”  as  some  honourable 
gentleman  supposes,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  described 
as  “  an  expensive  toy.”  Almost  in  the  next  breath,  how¬ 
ever,  he  confesses  that  this  “not  by  any  means  unreal” 
Reserve  can  only  become  real  at  the  expense  of  another 
supposed  Reserve.  “  The  Militia  Reserve  would  of  course 
“  he  deducted  from  the  Militia.”  Mr.  Hardy  is  at  liberty 
to  think  thrice  or  oftener  before  deciding  to  call  the  Militia 
Reserve  an  “  expensive  toy.”  Unhappily,  this  expression 
is  too  manifestly  applicable  to  the  main  army  to  which 
these  forces  ought  to  be  auxiliary.  That  army  is  confessedly 
unequal  to  the  strain  of  war,  and  much  of  the  money 
spent  upon  it  is  wasted.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  “  ex- 
“  pensive  toy.”  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  many  officers 
assure  Mr.  Hardy,  that  “  the  Militia  is  becoming  a  very 
“  serviceable  corps  ” ;  and  if  we  had  three  or  four  such 
corps  the  country  would  be  satisfactoi’ily  defended.  Mr. 
Hardy  expects  that  about  103,000  Militia  will  be  enrolled 
this  year.  The  recruits  receive  more  extended  training, 
and  the  officers  are  becoming  better  instructed  than  they 
used  to  be.  Here  is  progress  in  the  right  direction,  but  it 
must  go  much  further.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  our 
present  condition  is  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  men 
in  the  country  who  have  had  more  or  less  military  training, 
and  on  an  outbreak  of  war  they  might  be  had  for  soldiers. 
This,  as  has  been  often  said  by  unofficial  writers,  would 
have  done  well  enough  a  century  ago  ;  but  events  move 
too  quickly  now.  We  must  have  an  organization  before¬ 
hand  which  will  enable  these  men  of  military  train¬ 
ing  to  fall  into  their  places  in  regiments,  brigades, 
divisions,  and  army  corps,  the  moment  war  is  declared. 
With  such  an  organization  we  should  be  invulnerable ; 
without  it  we  may  become  a  helpless  prey  in  the  spoiler’s 
hand. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  speaks  may  console  us 
for  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  admissions.  He 
has  been  extremely  struck  lately  at  finding  in  many 
quarters  where  he  should  hardly  have  expected  such  a 
feeling  a  growing  inclination  to  try  in  some  shape  the 
ballot  for  compulsory  service.  He  cannot  say  whether  the 
time  will  come  for  such  compulsion ;  but  he  is  sure  that 
the  time  will  never  come  unless  public  opinion  pronounces 
very  generally  and  strongly  in  its  favour.  He  wishes  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  existing  system  till  he  sees  himself 
obliged,  if  he  should  be  obliged,  to  confess  that  the  system, 
is  a  failure.  If  he  should  make  that  discovery,  he  will 
ask  Parliament  to  sanction  such  changes  as  will  make  the 
army  efficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
This  is  perhaps  as  much  as  he  could  be  reasonably  expected 
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to  say  at  present.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  will  instruct  public  opinion,  and -pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  satisfactory  system. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  country  to  form  a  thoroughly 
good  army.  We  see  them,  as  a  speaker  in  Monday  night’s 
debate  said,  in  every  street  and  at  every  railway  station, 
but  we  do  not  see  many  of  them  in  the  ranks.  As  regards 
at  least  one-fifth  of  our  present  infantry,  it  is  agreed  by 
competent  observers  that  it  would  be  better  to  discharge 
them  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  a  costly  encumbrance; 
Desertion  will  not  be  prevented  by  any  other  means  than 
making  it  worth  while  for  a  better  class  of  men  to  enter 
the  service  and  to  remain  in  it.  Above  all,  the  material  for 
making  good  non-commissioned  officers  must  be  supplied 
more  plentifully.  In  this  respect,  particularly,  the  army 
lias  greatly  deteriorated  in  recent  years.  Old  soldiers  ex¬ 
press  their  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which  likely  young 
men  become  sergeants  in  the  Guards.  An  officer  who 
described  himself  as  “  intimately  connected  ”  with  that 
branch  of  the  service  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  “  rose- 
coloured  view  ”  which  was  taken  in  some  quarters  of  the 
recruiting  for  the  Guards.  There  must  be,  he  says,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  the  pay  both  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  It  is  not  desirable  to  'add  much  to 
the  present  pay  of  the  young  soldier,  because  he  is  sure  to 
spend  his  money,  and  he  cannot  spend  it  advantageously 
either  to  himself  or  to  the  service.  But  he  ought  to  have 
more  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  reward  for  con¬ 
tinuous  good  service.  No  money  could  be  ill  spent  in 
encouraging  the  class  of  men  who  make  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy  non-commissioned  officers.  The  same  speaker 
recommended  that  the  “  free  ration  ”  which  Lord  Cardwell 
promised  should  be  really  provided.  In  the  Guards, 
although  bread  and  meat  are  free  of  cost,  3d.  per  day  is 
deducted  from  the  soldier's  pay  for  groceries  and  vegetables. 
The  Times  is  fond  of  contrasting  the  provision  now  made 
for  the  soldier’s  support  and  comfort  with  what  was  done 
for  him  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  soldier  was  often  miserably  hungry ;  whereas  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Colonel  Alexander,  the  ration  of  bread  is  too 
large,  and  much  of  it  is  wasted.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
thirty  years  ago  die  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  Western  counties  were  only  8s.  or  9s.  per  week;  so  that 
the  hardships  of  home  life  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
barrack,  and  these  counties  furnished  an  unfailing  supply 
of  the  material  for  making  the  best  infantry  in  the  world. 
Tor  the  same  reason  as  many  men  as  it  was  prudent 
to  take  could  always  be  obtained  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Hardy 
described  an  inspection  which  he  lately  made  of  the  recruits 
at  Aldershot.  He  found  the  majority  capable  of  growing 
into  strong  and  useful  soldiers.  The  officers  told  him  these 
recruits  1  were  of  the  same  class  as  they  always  got,  but 
“  to  a  certain  extent  they  were  younger.”  The  danger  of 
having  too  young  an  army  was  emphatically  declared  by 
two  speakers  in  this  debate  who  both  belonged  to  the 
party  which  devised  the  existing  organization.  Colonel 
Mure  reminded  the  House  of  the  army  which  went  out 
to  the  Crimea.  It  was  drawn  from  the  labouring  popula¬ 
tion,  and  not  from  the  sweepings  of  the  towns.  But  by 
degrees,  after  the  Alma  and  Inkerman  and  the  work  of 
the  trenches,  those  soldiers  passed  away  and  were  replaced 
by  hastily  recruited  boys.  On  the  8  th  of  September,  that 
miserable  day,  the  same  divisions,  but  with  the  men 
changed,  were  employed  in  the  attack  on  the  Redan. 
When  this  and  other  painful  but  wholesome  warnings 
derived  from  our  military  history  are  adduced,  the  stock 
answer  is  that  Napoleon  won  great  battles  in  1813  with 
raw  recruits.  But  Napoleon  did  not  win  on  the  whole 
campaign,  and  besides,  we  must  not  assume  that  we  could 
find,  just  when  we  wanted  it,  a  great  military  genius  to 
command  our  army.  And  if  recruits  could  be  trusted  to 
fight,  they  would  be  certain  to  yield  to  the  hardships  of 
march  and  bivouac.  We  must  look  not  only  to  numbers, 
but  to  quality,  and  if  we  do  not,  we  at  once  waste  money 
and  court  disaster.  Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the 
grievances  of  officers,  of  which  the  greatest  is  that  they 
are  expected  to  lead  men  who  could  not  follow.  Let  us  at 
all  events  have  a  real  army,  and  not  an  expensive  toy. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

HE  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Judicature 
Bills,  involving  almost  necessarily  the  future  re¬ 
peal  of  the  most  important  provision  of  the  English 


Act,  is  a  serious  political  event.  For  the  moment  it 
is  useless  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Houso  of  Lords  and  of  the  tribunal  established  by 
Lord  Selborne.  The  display  of  Parliamentary  caprice 
and  of  Ministerial  disagreement  ought  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  discouraging  to  the  Conservative  party.  Even  if 
the  Government  would  have  originally  done  well  in 
maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
deliberate  legislation  of  last  year  and  the  year  before 
ought  not  to  have  been  summarily  reversed.  An  ancient 
institution,  onoe  condemned  and  prospectively  abolished, 
has  irrevocably  lost  the  continuity  of  existence  which  may 
before  have  contributed  largely  to  popular  confidence  and 
veneration.  Even  when  a  general  election  has  shifted  the 
majority  from  one  party  to  the  other,  sound  constitutional 
tradition  prescribes  scrupulous  regard  for  decisions 
which  have  once  been  adopted.  The  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  in  1875  as  in 
1873,  has  less  excuse  for  inconsistency  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  All  the  objections  which  have  finally 
prevailed  with  the  majority  were  fully  known  and  clearly 
stated  both  when  Lord.  Selborne  carried  the  Judicature 
Bill  and  when  Lord  Cairns  provided  for  the  extension 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  supposed  injury  inflicted  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  irom  the  House  of  Lords  was  in 
a  great  measure  imaginary.  If  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  been  already  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  invested 
with  jurisdiction  over  Scotch  causes  only.  In  the  debates 
of  last  year  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  over  Scotch  and 
Irish  appeals,  unless  it  were  restored  in  its  pristine  in¬ 
tegrity.  Although  the  repugnance  to  the  change  had 
perhaps  increased  after  the  time  when  it  was  first 
sanctioned,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  deference  to  the  com¬ 
bined  authority  of  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Selborne,  prac¬ 
tically  reaffirmed  its  former  decision.  If  the  unlucky  Public 
Worship  Bill  had  not  distracted  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  supplementaiy  measures  would  not  have  been 
reserved  for  the  risks  of  the  present  Session.  An  attempt 
to  protest  against  the  change  of  juiisdiction  was  then  made 
by  one  or  two  respectable  lawyers,  but  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  question  was  settled,  and  no  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  Bar  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  part 
in  the  agitation. 

The  unexpected  surrender  of  the  Government  can  only 
be  explained  by  internal  divisions  which  seriously  menace 
the  preponderance  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  may  in 
one  sense  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord 
Derby  gravely  regret  the  supposed  necessity  of  concession ; 
but  it  is  evident  that,  if  all  their  colleagues  had  shared 
their  opinions,  they  would  have  left  the  responsibility  of 
rejecting  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  the  majority  would  have  persisted  in  their 
opposition  if  Lord  Cairns  had  staked  his  retention  of 
office  on  the  adoption  of  his  Bill,  and  if  the  rest  of  his 
Ministers  had  determined  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ciiancellor.  The  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  may  be 
attached  to  their  ancient  jurisdiction,  but  they  probably 
care  still  more  for  the  continuance  of  their  party  in  power. 
The  resignation  of  the  Government  would  have  made  way, 
not  for  another  set  of  Conservative  Ministers,  but  for  the 
Liberal  Opposition.  A  large  number  of  Conservative  peers, 
if  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  their  fidelity  and  good 
sense,  would  have  supported  the  Government;  and 
although  the  Duke  of  Richmond  believes  that  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  was  divided,  not  half  a  dozen  Liberal  votes  would 
have  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  irregular 
Committee  or  Caucus  which  organized  the  opposition 
to  the  Bill  had  probably  reason  to  believe  that  then-  demon¬ 
stration  would  produce  the  desired  result.  The  singular 
anomaly  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  notice  of  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
a  section  of  the  Government  desired  to  be  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  association  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  lately  assumed 
unexpected  dimensions,  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Walpole,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  he  had  provided 
the  Government  with  the  requisite  excuse  for  concession. 
It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  been  the 
principal  advocate  of  a  sudden  change  of  policy.  He  was 
responsible  for  postponing  the  Judicature  Bills  in  the  last 
Session  ;  but  the  best  reason  for  attributing  to  the  Prime 
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Minister  a  share  in  the  surrender  is  the  certainty  that  it 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  his  consent.  At  one 
time  Lord  Cairns  was  his  most  devoted  and  effective  ally ; 
and  it  is  not  known  that  there  has  since  been  any  rupture. 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  act  when  he  succeeded  Lord  Derby  as 
Prime  Minister  was  to  appoint  Lord  Cairns  Chancellor; 
and  he  found  his  aid  so  valuable  that,  when  the  party 
passed  into  Opposition,  Lord  Cairns  became  leader  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  through  the  agency  of  Lord 
Cairns  that  Mr.  Disraeli  accomplished  the  difficult  and 
necessary  enterprise  of  inducing  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  assent  at  the  last  moment  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment.  No  other  single  colleague 
adds  so  much  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  the 
Government. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  change  of 
Ministerial  policy  with  reference  to  the  whole  question  of 
appellate  jurisdiction,  the  decision  of  the  Government 
ostensibly  relates  only  to  the  Scotch  and '  Irish  Bill.  It 
will  be  more  embarrassing  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
Judicature  Act,  or  of  its  principal  provisions,  than  simply 
to  acquiesce  in  the  rejection  of  a  pending  Bill.  The  Caucus 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Association  of  Queen’s 
Counsel  and  members  of  Parliament,  probably  cared  com¬ 
paratively  little  for  the  retention  of  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  official  announcement  that 
their  demands  were  conceded  must  have  been  understood  to 
involve  the  principle  of  the  larger  measure  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  regulates  the  law.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  to  move  the  repeal  or 
organic  amendment  of  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly 
approved,  and  which  in  the  present  Session  he  proposed  to 
extend.  If  the  Government  had  been  outvoted  on  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Bills  in  either  House,  an  excuse  would 
have  been  furnished  for  a  fundamental  change  of  policy. 
It  will  now  become  necessary  to  repeat  the  unsatisfactory 
statement  that  the  pending  Bill  could  not  have  been 
carried,  and  to  add  the  questionable  allegation  that  the 
jurisdiction  over  English  appeals  must  consequently  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Cairns  will  not 
trouble  himself  to  affect  any  sympathy  with  the  reaction  of 
which  he  seems  content  to  be  the  instrument  as  well  as  the 
victim.  Lord  Derby  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  himself 
disapprove  of  the  change  which  they  must  support,  nor 
can  any  of  their  colleagues  publicly  express  dissent  from 
their  opinions.  Mr.  Disraeli  enjoys  a  merited  reputation 
for  tact  and  adroitness  ;  but  few  Ministers  have  at  any  time 
involved  themselves  and  their  party  in  a  more  embarrassing 
and  more  gratuitous  complication.  A  defeat  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  party  would,  even  if  it  had 
occurred,  have  been  a  more  tolerable  inconvenience. 

When  the  appellate  jurisdiction  is  restored  to  the  House 
of  Lords  it  is  difficult  to  understand  without  full  considera¬ 
tion  how  much  of  the  Judicature  Act  will  be  left.  Lord 
Selborne,  against  the  judgment  of  a  large  part  of  the 
profession,  in  the  first  instance  proposed  to  abolish  inter¬ 
mediate  appeals.  In  Lord  Cairns’s  amended  version  the 
present  practice  was  partially  retained  under  the  name  of 
rehearing;  and  the  First  Section  of  the  Court  was  virtually 
substituted  for  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Supreme  Appel¬ 
late  Tribunal.  With  the  function  of  deciding  appeals  the 
necessity  for  the  new  Court  almost  disappears.  The  Lords 
Justices  decide  intermediate  appeals  in  Equity  with  an 
efficiency  which  will  not  be  increased  either  by  altering 
their  title  or  by  transferring  their  duties  to  less  experienced 
judges.  The  machinery  of  Common  Law  appeals  admits 
of  improvement,  though  the  materials  of  a  new  Court  must 
be  those  which  already  exist.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  will 
involve  a  continuance  of  the  powers  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  arranging 
all  these  matters,  will  have  an  arduous  task  which 
will  also  be  conspicuously  disagreeable.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  adopt  the  principle  of  Lord  Penzance’s  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  motion  ;  but  a 
new  or  revived  Court  will  not  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  although  it  may  bear  the  name.  According  to 
Lord  Penzance,  it  was  the  belief  of  Lord  Hale  that  the 
King  formerly  selected  the  peers  who  were  to  exercise 
judicial  functions.  If  the  statement  is  correct,  the  King’s 
interference  must  have  been  a  usurpation  of  powers  which 
were  inherited  by  the  Upper  House  from  the  old  High 
Court  of  Parliament  The  restoration  of  an  obsolete 
practice  is  not  a  continuance,  but  an  innovation.  Lord 
Penzance  says  truly  that  the  Common  Law  Judges  are 


summoned  by  writ  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but,  when 
they  are  there,  they  can  only  deliver  by  express  invitation 
opinions  which  may  be  overruled  by  a  single  Law  Loi'd 
sitting  alone.  In  one  case,  Lord  Brougham,  sitting  alone, 
expressly  refused  to  consult  the  Judges,  with  the  result  of 
delivering  a  judgment  so  monstrous  that  it  was  in  another 
case  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  pretext  of 
some  arbitrary  distinction  in  the  facts.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  make  believe  that  Lord  Penzance’s  peers  and  assessors 
hearing  appeals  in  the  recess  are  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  suspends  its  other  functions  after  a  prorogation. 
The  Government  would  have  consulted  the  public  interest 
and  its  own  by  pursuing  a  more  consistent  and  more 
vigorous  course.  The  Opposition  will  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  blunder  which  has  been  perpetrated,  though  it  will  not 
be  prudent  to  try  the  chances  of  a  division  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members 
cannot  vote  against  their  party.  It  is  at  the  next  election 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  Government  will  first  produce 
their  full  effect. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  MINISTRY. 

FTER  a  week  of  alternate  hope  and  despair,  M.  Buffet 
has  formed  a  Ministry.  More  than  once  he  gave  up 
the  attempt  altogether,  and  once  he  even  reappeared  in 
the  chair  of  the  Assembly.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
weary  interval  there  seems  to  Lave  been  but  one  serious 
obstacle  in  his  way.  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  has  of  late 
played  many  parts  in  the  political  theatre  at  Versailles, 
came  out  during  the  week  in  a  new  character.  His  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  function  of  a  Constitutional  President  resembles 
George  III.’s  conception  of  the  function  of  a  Constitutional 
King.  He  must  have  a  finger  in  every  combination,  and 
something  more  than  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  When  M.  Buffet  first  received  his 
commission,  he  and  the  Marshal  appear  at  once  to  have 
differed  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  to  be  executed. 
In  point  of  form  nothing  could  have  been  simpler.  The 
majority  of  the  25th  of  February  might  not  be  possessed 
of  much  staying  power.  Its  fractions  might  prove  to 
have  no  real  cohesion  among  themselves.  A  The  only 
policy  which  it  could  be  induced  to  support  as  a  whole 
might  be  a  policy  which  surmounted  difficulties  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  never  approaching  them.  All  this, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  could  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  ;  but  the  one  thing  that  could  not  be  said  truly  was  that 
it  was  not,  supposing  its  component  parts  to  hang  together, 
fully  large  enough  to  give  a  Minister  all  the  Parliamentary 
support  he  could  require.  If  the  Republic  had  at  last 
been  founded  by  that  single  vote  which  served  as  the  signal 
for  so  many  others,  the  Marshal  might  fairly  have  urged 
that  it  was  impossible  in  constructing  a  Cabinet  to  pass 
over  the  minority  altogether.  As  it  was,  there  was  no 
possible  plea  for  doing  anything  except  pass  it  over. 
To  insist,  as  the  Marshal  insisted,  upon  its  having  one 
seat  in  the  Ministry  was  to  ignore  the  change  which  has 
come  over  French  politics  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Wallon  Constitution.  So  long  as  France  was  subject 
to  a  merely  Provisional  Government,  one  section 
of  the  Assembly  had  as  much  right  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Executive  as  another.  The  sections  which 
numbered  the  most  votes  might  have  the  best  chance 
of  getting  their  own  way  in  the  ultimate  settlement,  but 
in  the  meantime  they  stood  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest. 
Now  France  is  no  longer  under  a  Provisional  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  she  is  having  Gallic  cocks  put  on  to  her 
coins,  and  a  winged  genius  is  busy  engraving  the  new 
Constitution  on  a  brass  tablet  in  order  to  secure  for  it,  at 
the  least,  the  modified  immortality  that  attaches  to  a 
twenty-franc  piece.  The  majority  which  has  achieved  all 
this  might,  at  all  events,  have  been  allowed  the  exclusive 
right  of  working  its  own  patent.  But  Marshal  MacMahon 
insisted  on  the  minority — the  very  minority  for  whose 
suppression  the  patent  had  been  devised — supplying  one 
of  the  Ministers,  and  M.  Dufaure,  who  represented  the 
Liberal  element  in  the  negotiation,  was  compelled  to  give 
way. 

Marshal  MacMahon’  S  final  intervention  threatened  to  be 
more  fatal  than  his  first.  After  many  failures,  M.  Buffet 
did  at  length  furnish  him  with  a  complete  array  of 
Ministers,  and  the  public  once  more  went  to  bed  in  the 
full  belief  that  the  appointment  of  the  new  Cabinet  would 
be  formally  announced  in  the  next  day’s  Journal  OJJiciel. 
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The  next  day  arrived,  and  as  usual  the  Journal  OJjiciel  was 
silent.  Some  one  had  been  with  the  Marshal  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  had  persuaded  him  that  it  was  unsafe  to  give  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  so  decided  an  anti-imperialist 
as  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier.  Unfortunately  the 
nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasqoier  to  that 
particular  post  was  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  com¬ 
bination  hinged.  The  Marshal  would  not  see  this,  and 
without  consulting  the  Duke,  moved  him  from  the  Interior 
to  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  make  room  for 
him  there  sent  M.  Wallon  about  his  business.  This 
change  had  the  advantage  of  pleasing  the  Clericals  as 
well  as  the  Bonapartists,  since  M.  Wallon,  though 
a  Catholic,  is  thought  to  be  as  liberal  a  Catholic  as 
the  royal  Saint  whose  life  he  has  just  written ; 
whereas  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier  is  too 
completely  a  politician  to  trouble  himself  greatly  about 
either  religion  or  education.  The  author  of  this  convenient 
arrangement  had  forgotten  that  an  eager  politician  might 
not  choose  to  be  shunted  into  an  office  where  it  was  supposed 
he  would  have  no  influence,  and  that  when  a  man  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  godfather  to  a  Constitution,  it  is 
only  fair  that  he  should  have  a  voice  in  its  bringing  up. 
The  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier  flatly  refused  to  take  any 
place  but  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  the  Left  Centre, 
representing  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions  during  the 
controversy,  the  Entire  Left,  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  Ministry  from  which  M.  Wallon  was  omitted. 
Upon  this  latter  point  the  Marshal  yielded,  and  proposed 
to  recast  the  list  of  the  Cabinet  by  assigning  M.  Buffet 
himself  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  replacing 
M.  Wallon  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  this  point  Marshal  MacMahon  seems  to  have  grown 
tired  of  interfering,  but  not  before  others  had  caught 
the  habit  of  making  difficulties.  The  Left,  who  had 
all  along  made  a  double  sacrifice — first,  in  allowing 
themselves  to  be  represented  exclusively  by  Ministers  chosen 
from  the  Left  Centre ;  secondly,  by  being  content  with 
the  Left  Centre  getting  only  three  places  out  of  nine 
— now  declared  that  this  latter  concession  had  been 
prompted  by  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret-Pasquier  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  that  if  the 
special  guarantee  against  the  tolerance  of  Imperialist 
intrigues  afforded  by  his  presence  there  was  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  they  must  insist  on  naming  a  fourth  Minister.  This 
demand  offended  M.  Buffet,  as  implying  that  he  is  not  to 
he  trusted  to  manage  the  elections  as  much  as  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret-Pasquier,  and  he  refused  to  take  office  on  such 
terms.  The  Left  were  again  appealed  to,  and  rather  than 
obstruct  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  they  again  yielded. 
In  the  new  Ministry  M.  Buffet  takes  the  Interior,  and 
becomes  at  the  same  time  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  M. 
Dufaure  is  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  LfiON  Say  of  Finance,  and 
M.  Wallon  of  Public  Instruction.  These  three  represent 
the  Left  and  the  Left  Centre.  Four  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  remain  in  office,  among  whom  the  Duke  Decazes 
alone  is  known  outside  France,  or,  for  that  matter,  outside 
the  Cabinet  itself.  M.  de  Meaux  is  the  minority  Minister, 
though  in  this  respect  the  Marshal  has  consented  to  a 
compromise,  and  the  minority  is  represented  by  a  deputy 
who  on  the  25th  of  February  did  not  vote  at  all. 

The  event  of  most  significance  in  this  long  course  of 
combination  and  counter-combination  is  the  successful  op¬ 
position  to  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Audiffret- 
Pasquier.  It  is  clear  that  the  Bonapartists  attached  great 
importance  to  his  exclusion,  and  it  is  clear  further  that 
they  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  President  to  make 
him  risk  the  failure  of  all  M.  Buffet’s  efforts  rather  than 
offend  the  Bonapartists  in  this  particular  way.  If  this  im¬ 
plied  that  Marshal  MacMahon  favours  Bonapartist  in¬ 
trigues,  or  that  these  intrigues  will  be  appreciably  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  substitution  of  M.  Buffet  for  the  Duke 
of  Audiffret-Pasquier  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
prospects  of  the  new  Ministry  would  be  exceedingly 
gloomy.  That  Ministry  can  do  real  service  to  France 
in  but  one  way.  It  can  frankly  accept  the  Republic, 
and  set  itself  to  do  its  best  to  make  the  Republic 
permanent.  The  object  of  the  Bonapartists  will  be  to 
represent  the  Republic  as  an  unsatisfactory  but  passing 
phase  in  the  conflict  between  order  and  anarchy.  These 
combinations  of  the  Right  and  Left  Centre  mean  well, 
they  will  say,  but  they  have  no  real  power  to  give  effect  to 
their  intentions.  They  will  in  the  end  be  carried  captive  in 
the  train  of  the  Left,  and  the  country  will  then  see  who 
have  all  along  been  the  true  friends  of  social  and  financial 


prosperity.  There  is  a  largo  field,  of  course,  within 
which  these  representations  are  legitimate.  So  long  as  the 
Bonapartists  do  not'  bring  themselves  within  the  law  of 
treason  against  the  existing  Government  of  France,  they 
have  a  right  to  preach  the  abstract  merits  of  Imperialism, 
and  even  to  describe  the  way  in  which,  if  they  can  gain  the 
consent  of  their  countrymen,  they  would  like  to  give  it 
shape  and  substance.  But  among  the  legacies  which  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  left  to  the  Ministry  that  succeeded  him  was 
a  disproportionate  infusion  of  Bonapartism  in  the  Executive. 
All  over  France  there  are  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  mayors 
and  deputy-mayors,  who  learned  their  trade  under  the 
Empire,  and  who  feel  that  under  no  other  system  can  the 
place  of  an  official  be  so  profitable  or  so  dignified.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  interest  combine  to  turn  these  men  into  so  many 
Bonapartist  agents.  As  such  they  have  necessarily  very 
great  opportunities  of  influencing  the  more  ignorant 
electors.  To  their  neighbours  and  subordinates  they  are 
the  Government.  M.  Buffet  may  preach  Republicanism 
at  Versailles,  and  an  anti-imperialist  Assembly  may  decree 
that  his  speech  shall  be  placarded  on  every  vacant  wall  in 
France  ;  but  some  millions  of  electors  will  still  take  the 
interpretation  of  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  officials  with 
whom  they  are  familiar,  and  if  these  say  that,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  M.  Buffet  is  at  heart  a  good  Imperialist, 
and  that  all  his  assurances  to  the  contrary  are  only 
meant  to  deceive  the  Reds,  the  Bonapartist  candidate 
may  receive  a  large  number  of  votes  which  would 
never  have  been  given  to  him  except  on  the  faith  of  his 
representing  the  powers  that  be.  The  Duke  of  Audiffret- 
Pasquier  would  have  given  these  Bonapartist  gentry  but 
a  short  shrift.  Their  official  lives  would  have  come  to  an 
end  before  he  had  been  three  months  in  office,  unless  they 
had  made  friends  with  their  adversary  by  a  conversion 
which  would  have  been  all  the  more  genuine  because  it 
need  only  have  extended  to  their  articulate  speech.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  they  talked  Republicanism  to  the  electors,  they 
might  have  said  what  they  liked  to  themse1  ves.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  acquiescence  of  the  Marshal’s 
Bonapartist  advisers  in  the  designation  of  M.  Buffet  for 
the  Interior  is  due  to  a  well-grounded  belief  that  he  is  not 
incurably  hostile  to  an  Imperialist  restoration,  or  simply 
to  a  despairing  wish  to  avoid  at  all  events  the  avowed  ruin 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier. 


THE  NAVY. 

IT  is  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  English  system 
of  government  that  great  departments  of  State,  which 
it  would  be  thought  required  a  large  amount  of  special 
experience  and  special  knowledge,  are  placed  under  the 
control  of  persons  who  start  with  everything  to  learn.  In 
practice  this  system  works  well.  A  statesman  sent  to 
India  who  knows  nothing  about  India  makes  often  an 
excellent  Governor- General,  and  a  Secretary  for  War,  or  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  may  manage  the  army  or 
the  navy  very  well  without  having  been  at  a  review  or  on 
board  a  man-of  war  in  his  life.  An  able,  intelligent  out¬ 
sider  has  the  advantage  of  that  impartiality  which  attends 
a  complete  blankness  of  mind  on  any  subject.  He  can 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have  special 
knowledge,  and  he  can  weigh  those  suggestions  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  prepossession.  He  can  have  the  facts 
put  before  him  and  try  to  make  an  honest  decision. 
He  can  often  see  things  as  they  are,  merely  because 
he  is  not  under  any  warping  influence  causing  him 
to  see  them  as  they  are  not ;  and  his  statements 
of  what  he  has  seen  are  much  more  readily  accepted  than 
if  it  could  be  objected  to  him  that  he  was  a  special  man, 
with  special  knowledge  and  special  crotchets.  When  Mr. 
Hardy  went  down  to  Aldershot  and  saw  regiments  com¬ 
posed  of  raw  and  unpromising  recruits,  he  believed  his 
own  eyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  believed  that  what  he 
said  was  true.  The  changes  which  the  civilian  adopts 
and  the  measures  he  prescribes  are  accepted  by  the  service 
over  which  he  presides  as  the  decisions  of  an  impartial 
umpire.  There  is  a  confidence  that  he  has  done  his  best 
to  do  what  is  right.  He  has  a  number  of  little  puzzles  to 
solve,  and  he  solves  them  as  he  can  ;  and  if  he  holds  office 
for  a  considerable  time  he  has  of  course  solved  a  good 
many  of  these  puzzles,  and  gets  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
his  business.  Then  a  change  of  Ministry  takes  place,  and 
very  probably  he  is  succeeded  by  a  person  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  who  comes  as  fresh  to  the  subject  as  he  came 
a  year  or  two  before.  This  new  learner  starts  on 
his  path  of  instruction.  He  goes  over  the  same 
ground  which  his  predecessor  has  travelled  ;  he  has  to 
solve  the  same  puzzles ;  he  has  to  hear  over  again 
what  people  with  special  knowledge  and  special  crotchets 
have  to  say.  He  brings  himself  to  understand  what  has 
been  done  and  why  it  has  been  done.  He  checks  the  work 
of  the  Minister  who  preceded  him,  and,  if  he  is  satisfied,  the 
public  reasonably  thinks  that  it  may  be  satisfied  too. 
These  Ministers  without  special  knowledge  are  excellent 
representatives  of  the  public,  for  very  recently  they  were 
part  of  the  public  themselves.  They  know  as  little  about 
the  army  or  the  navy  as  most  people  who  criticize  those  two 
important  services.  They  have  been  selected  almost  at 
random  out  of  the  herd  of  ignorant  critics  to  have  the 
subject-matter  of  criticism  explained  to  them,  to  be  asked 
to  examine  into  it  thoroughly,  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  they  do  not  agree.  The  second  man 
comes  to  persuade  himself  that  the  first  man  was  wrong, 
and  he  makes  changes  which  he  thinks  necessary  for  the 
service,  and  likely  to  be  creditable  to  himself ;  but  when 
they  both  think  alike,  when  the  second  man  comes  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  first  man  arrived,  the  test  that  has 
been  applied  is  not  an  unsatisfactory  one,  and  the  public, 
having  been  doubly  represented,  may  feel  reasonably  at 
ease. 

With  regard  to  the  navy  this  test  has  been  applied  in  a 
most  striking  manner.  No  two  men  could  have  known 
less  about  the  navy  than  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
when  they  were  first  set  to  preside  over  it.  Their  minds 
were  as  sheets  of  the  very  whitest  possible  paper  on  all 
naval  matters.  They  both  set  themselves  to  work  as  hard 
as  they  could  at  learning,  and  they  learnt  as  much  as 
civilians  can  be  expected  to  learn.  It  appears  now  that 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  were  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  same.  The  public  has  had  its  double  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  may  be  glad  of  the  result.  The  details  of 
the  Navy  Estimates  are  hard  to  understand,  and  most 
people,  if  they  dared  to  say  so,  would  own  that  they  were 
totally  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  them.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  that  we'havo  a  first-rate  navy,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  navy,  an  unconquerable  pavy  ;  but  as  to  details,  as  to 
how  many  men  should  be  employed  in  the  dockyards,  how 
many  new  ships  should  be  built  and  of  what  kind,  we  must 
trust  in  a  great  measure  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  can 
get  at  the  real  facts.  It  is,  indeed,  always  possible  that  those 
on  whom  we  rely  may  be  in  error.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  have  their  work  checked  from  time  to  time  by  some  one 
who  fairly  represents  the  ignorant,  apprehensive,  and 
criticizing  public.  A  better  representative  of  this  public 
than  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  could  not  have  been  found.  He  was 
as  ignorant,  apprehensive,  and  full  of  criticism  as  any  one 
could  be.  He  started  to  manage  the  navy  with  the  belief 
that  there  was  no  navy.  He  thought  he  had  only  to  walk 
down  to  the  Admiralty  and  see  the  blunders  of  Mr.  Goschen 
as  apparent  as  the  sun  at  noonday  in  countries  where  the 
sun  still  shines.  His  destiny,  he  felt  sure,  was  to  be  not  so 
much  a  reformer  as  a  creator.  He  was  not  merely  called 
on  to  do  great  things.  He  was  called  on  to  do  everything, 
and  he  started  with  a  light  heart  to  do  it.  But  then  he  was 
honest,  zealous,  willing  to  learn,  and  his  honesty  and  per¬ 
severance  have  been  rewarded  by  his  being  able  to  realize 
that  his  old  criticism  was  the  criticism  of  mere  ignorance. 
He  has  been  through  Mr.  Goschen’s  puzzles,  and  has  solved 
them  as  Mr.  Goschen  did ;  he  has  cast  up  Mr.  Goschen’s 
sums,  and  found  the  totals  correct.  Mr.  Goschen  is  of  course 
delighted  with  the  result,  and  it  is  quite  natural  and  proper 
that  he  should  be  so.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  sat 
down  on  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Goschen  got  up  in  a  state  of 
radiant  modesty,  and  enumerated  a  long  list  of  what  he 
termed  buried  controversies — that  is,  of  points  which  used 
to  be  disputed  until  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  had  acquired  as  much 
knowledge  as  Mr.  Goschen.  It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Goschen’s 
credit  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  so  many  conclusions 
to  which  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  can  find  nothing  to  object.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  displayed  great  good  humour  and  commendable  sin¬ 
cerity.  He  did  not  mind  owning  that  Mr.  Goschen  was 
right,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  save  himself  by  the  use 
ol  language  which  would  suggest  that  he  was  doing  a 
different  thing  when  he  was  really  doing  the  same  thing  as 
Mr.  Goschen  had  done.  If  we  are  on  the  wrong  tack, 
if  our  navy  is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  if  we  ought  to 
have  more  ships,  or  ships  of  a  different  kind,  or  more  men, 


or  men  of  a  different  class,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we 
are  to  be  made  to  know  this.  We  have  had  our  test  fully 
applied ;  we  have  had  the  public  doubly  represented  ;  and 
our  two  picked  men,  our  two  model  ignorant  civilians  with 
their  gradually  acquired  knowledge,  tell  us  that  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  the  navy  is  all  right.  We 
cannot  choose  but  to  believe  them. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  stated  that  he  adhered  to 
all  he  had  ever  said  as  to  the  navy  being  a  phantom,  and  as 
to  its  utter  insufficiency  for  all  practical  purposes.  But 
this  was  only  the  Parliamentary  way  of  putting  things. 
Every  one  understood  him,  and  he  certainly  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  He  confessed  that  he  had  had  a  serious 
notion  at  one  time  of  making  a  great  spurt  and  of  suddenly 
increasing  the  navy  ;  but  on  reflection  he  was  deterred  by 
two  considerations.  The  first  was  that  the  course  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  the 
second  was  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  wanted.  There  is 
something  touching  in  frank,  manly  avowals  of  this  sort. 
They  make  us  believe  in  the  honesty  of  those  who  are 
called  by  a  very  odd  process  to  govern  us.  And  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  lifted  the  veil  of  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  so  far  as 
to  disclose  that  it  was  not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  stood  in  his  way.  He  might  have  had  more  money  to 
spend  if  he  liked,  but  he  had  found  that  there  really  was 
nothing  to  spend  it  on.  With  carte  blanche  given  him,  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  propose  any  serious  increase  in  the 
Navy  Estimates.  There  is  to  be  an  increase  of  half  a 
million  sterling,  but  then  there  are  payments  to  be  made  to 
India,  there  is  the  Arctic  Expedition,  there  is  leap 
year  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  fifty-three  pay 
days  instead  of  fifty-two.  All  the  extra  money  that 
he  can  conscientiously  ask  for  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
a  slight  and  very  proper  increase  in  stores,  and  in  engaging 
88o  additional  hands  in  the  dockyards.  With  these  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  resources  he  will  be  perfectly  comfortable,  and 
the  navy  will  be  all  he  could  wish,  although  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  oratorical  purposes  he  still  insists  that  it  is  a 
phantom.  He  is  still  in  a  curious  state  of  puzzle  and 
bewilderment  as  to  himself.  All  he  ever  said  was  true, 
he  had  got  facts  and  figures  to  show  it ;  but  somehow  he 
is  irresistibly  impelled  to  act  as  if  all  he  used  to  say 
was  quite  wrong.  He  is  like  a  Protectionist  landlord 
who  in  the  old  days  proved,  with  the  certainty  of 
Euclid,  that  Free-trade  would  ruin  all  the  farmers.  As 
the  farmers  have  since  then  offered  him  higher  rents, 
he  cannot  help  taking  them.  He  must  act  as  if  the 
farmers  were  getting  on  well ;  but  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
science  he  is  as  sure  of  their  ruin  as  ever.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  been  brought  to  accept  facts  as 
facts,  although  scientifically  he  is  sure  of  their  non-exist¬ 
ence,  because  he  has  really  taken  great  pains  to  make  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  details.  He  has  gone  into  little  things ; 
he  has  tried  to  use  his  own  eyes ;  he  has  laboured  after  per¬ 
sonal  and  practical  knowledge.  He  has  been  to  look  at  Cork 
Harbour ;  he  has  counted  the  cost  of  kits  to  boys  joining  the 
service  from  training  ships ;  he  went  last  autumn  to  almost  all 
the  principal  training  ships  and  stations  on  the  coast ;  he 
talked  to  the  men  themselves,  to  those  who  enrolled  them, 
and  to  those  who  drilled  them.  He  was  thus  led  to  see 
that  there  might  be  some  improvements  made  in  the 
system  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  to  view  with  especial 
favour  the  proposal  for  training  boys  in  the  mercantile 
navy  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  Royal  service  in  time  of 
need  ;  and  he  has  placed  the  whole  Naval  Reserve  under  a 
new  and  distinct  official.  The  little  changes  he  has 
suggested  all  seem  good  in  their  way,  and  met  the 
approval  of  Mr:  Goschen,  who  buried  controversy  about 
them  on  the  spot  by  stating  that  they  were  mostly  what 
he  should  have  made  himself.  The  system,  the  men, 
the  ships  of  the  navy  are  really  under  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
what  they  were  under  Mr.  Goschen  ;  and  the  only  appreciable 
difference  is  that  two  or  three  ships  in  course  of  construction 
will  be  finished  sooner  under  the  Conservative  than  they 
would  have  been  under  the  Liberal  Ministry.  Not  that  Mr. 
Goschen  would  not  have  liked  to  go  on  as  fast  as  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt,  but  Mr.  Lowe  would  not  let  him  have  the 
money,  whereas  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  deal  with.  The  difference  is  a  very  small  one  as 
compared  with  the  changes  which  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  thought 
he  was  going  to  make ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  deserves  to  bo 
set  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Ministry. 
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SPAIN. 

IT  was  perhaps  proper  that  Lord  Granville,  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  former  Foreign  Secretary,  should 
ask  of  Lord  Derby  a  formal  question  which  he  could  have 
as  easily  answered  himself.  The  Government  recognized 
Marshal  Serrano  because  his  authority  was  recognized 
throughout  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  Carlist  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  the  particular  time  selected  was  determined 
by  the  action  of  Germany  and  of  all  the  other  Great  Powers 
with  the  exception  of  Russia.  It  was  naturally  remarked 
that  immediately  after  the  recognition  Marshal  Serrano’s 
Government  disappeared ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps 
a  lucky  accident  that  the  European  Governments  antici¬ 
pated  his  downfall.  As  no  Power  except  the  United  States 
had  recognized  any  previous  Spanish  Government  since  the 
abdication  of  King  Amadeo,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  acknowledgment  which  was  afterwards  accorded  to 
Alfonso  XII.  had  been  deliberately  withheld  from  a  Republic. 
Russia  had,  in  fact,  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  government  which  would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  England ;  and  Germany  and  Austria  deli¬ 
berately  limited  their  recognition  to  Marshal  Serrano’s  per¬ 
sonal  tenure  of  office.  If  Lord  Granville  had  remained  at 
the  Foreign  Office  he  would  have  adopted  exactly  the  same 
course,  and  LoiRDerby  would  in  thatcase  haveperhaps  asked 
the  same  question,  and  been  satisfied  with  the  same  answer. 
There  was,  if  possible,  still  less  occasion  for  controversy  as 
to  the  recognition  of  King  Alfonso.  Although  he  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  a  military  revolution,  there  has  not  been 
the  smallest  opposition  to  his  claims  beyond  the  theatre  of 
the  civil  war.  Even  a  foreign  Government  is  perhaps 
entitled  to  take  notice  of  the  advantage  which  attends  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  and  of  hereditary  succession. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  sufficient  interval 
to  justify  recognition  will  elapse  before  the  next  revolution. 
The  Republicans  have  suspended  their  agitation,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Don  Carlos,  there  is  no  competitor  for 
the  Throne.  Serrano  himself  has  transferred  to  the  King 
any  shadow  of  right  which  he  might  have  pretended  to 
derive  from  his  temporary  possession  of  power.  In  the 
first  instance,  apparently  from  a  habit  acquired  in  previous 
revolutions,  he  thought  fit  to  cross  the  frontier  into  France  ; 
but  he  has  since  returned  without  molestation  to  Madrid, 
and  he  has  been  graciously  received  at  Court. 

One  phrase  in  Lord  Derby’s  explanation  was  open  to 
criticism.  Among  his  professed  reasons  for  recognizing 
Serrano  was  the  impediment  which  was  supposed  to  be 
placed  by  the  civil  war  in  the  way  of  a  convocation  of  the 
Cortes.  The  Spaniards  have  excellent  reasons  for  dis¬ 
pensing  from  time  to  time  with  the  operation  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  from  which  they  have  derived  little 
benefit.  If  they  choose  at  any  time  to  be  governed  by 
kings  or  marshals  who  have  not  gone  through  the  form  of 
general  elections,  it  is  not  the  business  of  foreign  States 
to  remind  them  of  their  oversight.  If  Serrano  had  sum¬ 
moned  a  Cortes,  he  would,  in  accordance  with  uniform  prac¬ 
tice,  have  received  its  unanimous  support.  For  diplomatic 
purposes  a  vote  of  confidence  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
,  passed.  It  is  one  of  many  odd  proofs  of  the  attxch- 
ment  of  English  statesmen  to  tradition  that  they  still 
profess  an  anxiety  for  the  prevalence  of  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  abroad  which  has  not  the  smallest 
influence  on  their  policy.  Because  forty  years  ago  Lord 
Palmerston  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the  so-called  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  of  Spain,  Lord  Derby  thinks  it  necessary  to 
express  through  the  English  Minister  at  Madrid  a  conven¬ 
tional  hope  that  the  King  whom  he  recognizes  will  ad¬ 
minister  his  power  in  a  constitutional  spirit.  Mr.  Layard 
may  be  acquitted  of  any  desire  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  political  lecture.  His  address  to  King  Alfonso 
was  undoubtedly  accordant  with  his  instructions,  which  were 
copied  from  the  common  forms  left  by  Lord  Palmerston 
in  Downing  Street.  It  may  indeed  be  said  in  apology  that 
Alfonso  himself  on  his  first  accession  was  profuse  of  con¬ 
stitutional  promises  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  not  discourte¬ 
ous  to  assume  that  a  King  means  what  he  says.  At  the 
reception  of  the  English  Minister  the  King,  either  by 
chance  or  by  design,  took  no  notice  of  the  edifying  coun¬ 
sels  which  Mr.  Layard  had  been  instructed  to  offer.  If  he 
only  intended  to  signify  that  England  has  no  concern  with 
Spanish  institutions,  he  was  perfectly  in  the  right. 
American  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  have  often 
caused  a  smile  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  ephemeral  Republics.  It  is  unnecessary  for  England 


ostentatiously  to  proclaim  a  preference  for  constitutional 
freedom. 

There  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  King  Alfonso  and 
his  advisers  adhere  to  any  constitutional  resolutions  which 
they  may  have  formed.  On  the  Continent,  and  especially 
in  Spain,  liberal  policy  is  not  identical  with  devotion  to 
Parliamentary  government.  There  may  be  sufficient  reasons 
for  delay  in  convoking  the  Cortes  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
measures  and  the  language  of  the  Ministers  that  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  formed  of  their  disposition  and  purposes.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  disputes  on  denominational  education 
which  are  familiar  to  Englishmen  involve  in  other 
countries  a  far  profounder  division  of  opinion.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  contrived  to  make  itself  a  principal  in 
all  political  controversies.  In  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  France,  its  claims  have  been  over-ruled ; 
but  in  Spain  there  appears  to  be  for  the  moment  a  suc¬ 
cessful  clerical  reaction.  The  Republicans,  among  many 
other  follies,  displayed  excessive  animosity  against  the 
priests,  who  in  their  turn  attribute  to  want  of  orthodoxy  all 
the  disorders  which  have  arisen  from  many  complicated 
causes.  The  Government  has  lately  issued  to  all  scholastic 
authorities  instructions  which  imply  that  the  priesthood  has 
obtained  atemporary  victory.  Teachersin  schools  and  colleges 
are  exhorted  to  take  care  that  nothing  is  said  or  done  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Catholic  faith ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  in  all  things  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  clergy. 
It  is  certain  that  the  religious  zeal  of  the  King  or  of  those 
who  act  in  his  name  will  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  the 
Church  exclusive  control  over  education.  It  is  already 
said  that  permission  to  open  a  building  for  Protestant 
worship  has  been'  refused  to  English  applicants  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  schisms  which  have  been 
tolerated  of  late  years  will  be  discouraged  or  suppressed. 
The  existence  of  Protestantism  in  the  uncongenial  climate 
of  Spain  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  antipathy  produced  among 
intelligent  persons  by  the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood.  The 
whole  number  of  dissidents  is  probably  not  large,  for  Con¬ 
tinental  opponents  of  the  dominant  faith  follow  the  teaching 
rather  of  Voltaire  than  of  Luther  ;  but  the  Catholic  clergy 
appear  not  wholly  to  have  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  de¬ 
stroy  religion  except  in  theTorm  of  Popery.  If  the  Protestant 
communities  are  deprived  of  their  freedom  of  worship,  it 
will  be  certain  that  the  Government  intends  to  restore  all 
the  institutions  and  practices  which  discredited  the  reign 
of  Isabella.  In  that  case  the  Republicans  may  once  more 
have  a  chance  even  in  the  present  generation. 

The  discussion  on  military  affairs  which  the  King  is 
supposed  to  have  held  with  Serrano  can  scarcely  have  been 
satisfactory  or  reassuring.  Some  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  Marshal,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
left  Madrid  to  assume  the  command  in  the  North ;  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  contending  parties  has  not  in  the 
interval  been  materially  altered.  The  combined  attack  on 
the  Carlist  positions  which  was  made  soon  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  King,  ended  with  the  relief  of  Pampeluna; 
and  it  now  seems  probable  that  no  further  movement  will 
be  made  until  the  army  is  largely  recruited.  If  Serrano 
expected  to  win  over  the  Carlist  generals,  or  if  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Alfonso  meditated  negotiation  with  the  Pre¬ 
tender  himself,  the  hope  has  been  disappointed.  It  is  not 
even  certain  which  party  enjoys  the  preference  of  the  Pope, 
who  still  exercises  in  Spain  a  political  influence  which  is  in 
other  countries  not  openly  acknowledged.  Between  two 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Church  it  might  be  difficult  for 
impartial  politicians  to  make  a  choice,  if  it  were  not 
evident  that  the  civil  war  can  only  end  with  the 
success  of  the  stronger  party.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Spanish  nation  acquiesces  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Don  Alfonso,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Don  Carlos.  The  old  political  parties  of  Progressists, 
Moderates,  and  Republicans,  if  they  have  no  especial 
attachment  to  the  King  who  lately  called  himself  Consti¬ 
tutional,  may  reasonably  hope  at  some  future  time  to  re¬ 
sume  their  authority  under  the  Government  which  is  esta¬ 
blished  at  Madrid.  The  position  of  the  young  King  is 
perhaps  rendered  less  insecure  by  the  continuance  of  the 
civil  war,  which  creates  a  lull  in  political  agitation.  He 
can  only  be  displaced  by  some  new  military  revolution, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  have  no  alternative  for 
the  Government  which  they  have  themselves  established. 
None  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  Moriones,  who 
has  been  removed  from  his  command,  possess  any  consider 
able  military  reputation.  It  is  said  that  Marshal  Concha 
will,  on  his  arrival  from  Cuba,  be  appointed  to  the  chief 
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command  of  the  army.  His  rank  and  seniority,  and  the 
memory  of  his  brother,  may  perhaps  produce  an  impression 
in  his  favour ;  but  the  task  of  driving  the  Carlists  out  of 
their  fastnesses  seems  to  be  too  difficult  for  Spanish 
generals.  Twenty  years  ago  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  that  Spaniards  in  the  present  day  would  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  happy  times  when  the  public 
peace  was  only  disturbed  by  occasional  military  muti¬ 
nies. 


BISHOPS  AND  MORE  BISHOPS. 

THE  Bishop  season  is  setting  in  this  year  at  the  usual 
time.  It  was  heralded  in  1874  by  the  appearance  on 
March  10  of  an  odd  article  in  the  Times ,  which  preluded 
the  coming  storm.  March  8,  1875,  is  the  date  of  an 
encyclical  of  the  united  Anglican  Episcopate,  wanting  two 
members,  which  takes  stock  of  the  twelvemonth’s  dis¬ 
turbance.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  its  author's,  but  we  have  very  grave  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  their  proceeding.  They  are  all 
of  them  men  who  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learned 
the  futility  of  writing  round  about  a  subject  when  they 
may  be  called  on  to  act  within  it.  As  it  is,  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  bursting  with  exhortations  to  obedience,  while  it  is 
absolutely  deficient  in  plain  directions  upon  the  points 
at  which  that  obedience  is  likely  to  be  tried.  The 
practical  upshot  is  that  the  Bishops  pose  themselves  as 
autocrats,  and  this  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  at¬ 
titude  which  they  could  assume  at  a  critical  period. 
Ecclesiastical,  like  civil,  loyalty  is  a  constitutional  duty ; 
and  now  that  the  clerical  Parliament  is  discussing 
the  very  matters  in  dispute,  no  clergyman  who  re¬ 
spects  himself  or  the  institution  of  which  he  is  an 
officer  can  forestall  its  decisions  and  place  his  fealty  at  the 
disposal  of  a  self-constituted  caucus  of  his  superiors,  who 
are  in  their  station  as  much  bound  by  law  as  he  himself. 
The  Bishops  accordingly  exhibit  themsel vestas  demanding 
powers  which  they  are  unable  to  compass,  while  they  very 
unfairly  inflate  the  suspicion  of  lawlessness  and  insubordi¬ 
nation  against  the  men  for  whose  protection  they  exist. 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  puts  the  case  very  well  in  a  letter 
to  his  Archdeacons,  explaining  theabsence  of  his  signature : — 
“  Nothing,  I  thought,  was  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
“  any  unnecessary  revival  of  complaints  already  sufficiently 
“  urged,  and  any  enumeration  of  acts  of  disobedience  and 
“  the  like  already  amply  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
“  liament  which  is  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
“  July.”  In  fact,  the  superior  officers  of  the  Church  of 
England  deal  with  their  subordinates  in  a  manner  wholly 
unknown  to  any  other  organized  department.  Let  the 
clergy  be  as  tiresome  and  insubordinate  as  even  the  Arch, 
bishop  of  York  or  the  Bishop  of  Durham  would  have  us 
believe,  still  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  terrorized 
into  compliance  by  appeals  to  some  external  influence  which 
is  known  to  be  as  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  Bishop  as  it 
is  to  parson.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may  be  considerably 
vexed  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Bar  for  its  action  on  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  but  we  do  not  expect  that  he  will 
confide  his  complaints  to  the  Englishman,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  Nation  or  the  Beehive  will  be  the  chosen  recipient 
of  any  grievance  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  have 
against  any  clique  of  regimental  officers.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  the  Pastoral  is  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  may  profess  to  be  so  addressed ;  but 
in  reality  it  is  simply  a  letter  to  the  newspapers,  and  it  only 
differs  from  common  letters  in  being  cast  in  a  form  which 
ensures  its  insertion  in  every  journal.  It  has  been  composed 
to  elicit  leading  articles,  and  the  leading  articles  have  been 
elicited.  In  shorty  while  it  pi-ofesses  to  be  an  effusion  of 
paternal  solicitude,  it  is  really  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  chiefs  of  a  recognized  corporation  to  overawe  the 
inferior  members  of  their  own  institution  by  bringing 
down  upon  them  the  outside  influence  of  miscellaneous  by¬ 
standers. 

The  paper  leads  off  with  a  jubilant,  and  no  doubt  truthful, 
picture  of  churches  built,  restored,  and  endowed  in  forty 
years,  new  parishes,  vast  sums  of  money  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributed  for  religious  education,  fifty  new  sees  showing 
the  amplitude  of  Church  extension  in  the  colonies — “  the 
“  great  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  who, 
“  by  prayers  and  labour  spent  on  the  work  of  converting 
“  souls  to  Christ,  all  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
“  aess  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English  Church,  an 


“  earnestness  and  zeal  which  we  rejoice  to  know  is  by  no 
“  means  confined  to  any  section  or  party.”  A  little 
further  on,  a  well-managed  surprise  awaits  the  student 
of  this  remarkable  document,  for  all  these  happy  inci¬ 
dents  sum  up  in  “  the  interruption  of  the  sympathy  and 
“  mutual  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
“  clergy  and  laity,”  following,  it  seems,  upon  changes  in 
the  mode  of  performing  divine  service  which  have  “  engen- 
“  dered  distrust,”  and  on  “the  refusal  to  obey  legitimate 
“  authoi'ity.”  We  can  only  very  respectfully  wonder  that 
the  patent  inconsistency  of  the  two  pictures  did  not  strike 
the  venerable  conclave  in  reading  over  that  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  joint  production  of  several  authors.  Such  inter¬ 
ruptions  may  have  here  and  there  occurred,  but  the 
brilliant  picture  exhibited  in  the  first  paragraph  proves, 
supposing  it  to  be  in  any  way  an  approximation  to  fact,  that 
they  must  be  few  and  far  between ;  otherwise  the  whole 
statement  would  be  about  as  intelligible  as  a  Budget  speech 
.  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proving  that  a  buoyant 
surplus  indicated  an  interruption  of  national  prosperity.  "It 
is  clear  that  the  laity  could  not,  and  would  not,  be  spending 
money  and  praying  and  labouring  w ith  “  zeal  and  earncst- 
“  ness,”  as  the  Bishops  say  they  are,  if  their  Church 
“  sympathy”  were  all  the  while  being  “  interrupted,”  their 
“  apprehensions  ”  “  excited,”  and  their  “  suspicions  ” 

“  aroused.”  Above  all  things,  they  would  not  go  on  sink¬ 
ing  capital  in  building  and  endowing  churches  if  the  per¬ 
formances  within  those  churches  were  not  to  their  liking. 

In  answer  to  this  injurious  figment,  picked  up  at 
second-hand  from  the  Church  Association,  we  appeal  from 
the  Bishops  to  the  Bishop-maker.  Mr.  Disraeli,  meet¬ 
ing  in  cooler  blood  an  appeal  from  that  persecuting  body 
which  had  been  provoked  by  his  audacious  flourish  as 
to  putting  down  Ritualism,  simply  denied  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  the  fanatics  of  the  Association  have  never  yet 
dared  to  contradict  him.  The  Archbishop  of  York  may 
no  doubt  have  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself  for  patron¬ 
izing  this  stale  accusation,  as  he  did  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Northern  Convocation,  but  the  other  Bishops  might 
have  reached  sufficient  experience  through  the  troubles  of 
last  year  to  have  at  least  avoided  again  falling  inta  the 
snare.  That  which  so  much  embittered  the  feelings  of  one 
of  the  principal  Church  sections  was  not  that  the  follies  and 
excesses  of  its  extreme  wing  were  attributed  to  the  entire 
body.  This  would  have  been  a  comparatively  venial  act  of 
controversial  unfairness.  The  injustice  which  they  resented 
was,  that  the  accusation  framed  against  undescribed 
“  Ritualism  ”  in  high  quarters  was  so  worded  that,  while 
all  dispassionate  observers  knew  that  the  unparalleled 
development  of  strength  and  life  in  the  Church  during 
the  now  belauded  “  forty  years  ”  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
resuscitated  High  Church  party,  that  party  found  itself 
exposed  to  popular  obloquy  as  the  weakness  and  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  an  Establishment  which  probably  owes  its  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  to  that  High  Church  revival. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appeared  to  have  grasped 
the  greatness  of  the  blunder  when  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  his  late  diocesan  Conference  to  elaborate  the  defence  of 
the  “  great  historical  High  Church  party.”  If  he  had  left 
matters  where  he  placed  them  on  that  day,  the  hopes 
of  ecclesiastical  peace  would  have  been  brighter  than  at  any 
moment  since  the  inception  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill. 
We  fear  now  that  the  Pastoral  may  blow  up  the  expiring 
embers.  Probably  its  authors  intended  to  protect  the 
position  of  High  Churchmen  when  they  talked  of  “more 
“  reverent  worship  in  loyal  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
“  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ”  ;  but,  as  unfortunately 
the  frigid  Vaticanism  of  their  phraseology  forbade 
their  naming  the  name,  these  good  intentions  are  simply 
worthless.  The  persons  whom  they  may  have  meant  to 
befriend  will  owe  them  small  gi’atitude  for  a  protectorate 
which  failed  to  indicate  the  objects  of  its  benevolence,  while 
the  associates  of  the  persecution  Society  will  take  the 
compliment  to  themselves  as  the  exclusive  examples  of  such 
“  loyal  conformity.”  The  High  Churchman  will  only  know 
that  the  acknowledged  shortcomings  of  parties  whose  forte 
is  certainly  not  the  improvement  of  worship  are  slurred 
over  in  a  document  which  professes  to  be  impartial,  while 
the  magisterial  homily  to  which  he  is  treated  on  yielding  a 
“  willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Church  ”  will  very 
generally  be  read  as  an  indirect  command  to  subordinate 
his  knowledge  and  reason  to  the  inconclusive,  and,  except  as 
against  the  one  man  whom  it  kdled,  inoperative,  Purchas 
judgment.  The  Pastoral  does  indeed  for  once  descend  from 
its  cloudy  platform  of  intangible  generalizations  to  explain 
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that  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  minister  during  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  has  never  been  formally  declared 
by  the  Church  to  have  any  doctrinal  significance.  But  as 
this  was  said  a  good  deal  better  and  in  more  forcible  language 
by  Lord  Cairns,  even  in  the  heat  of  last  year’s  debates,  we 
hardly  thiuk  it  was  worth  the  while  of  that  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  prelates  to  wrap  up  one  positive  statement  in  so 
voluminous  a  padding  of  ambiguous  phrases. 

The  Anglican  Episcopate  renders  a  cheerful  deference  to 
Mgr.  Capel’s  instructions  by  being  very  emphatic  on 
the  “  multiplication  and  assiduous  circulation  ”  of  “  manuals 
“  of  doctrine  and  private  devotion  ”  which  are  character¬ 
ized  as  containing  matter  “  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
“  teaching  and  principles  of  our  Reformed  Church.”  We 
do  not  pretend  to  much  familiarity  with  the  vagaries  of 
Ritualistic  literature,  and  we  have  therefore  no  reason  for 
demurring  to  this  statement.  But,  the  more  true  it  may 
be,  the  more  the  Bishops  convict  themselves  of  meeting  the 
scandal  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  way.  Either  they  ai’e 
acquainted  with  the  names  and  contents  of  the  books  so 
severely  condemned  or  they  are  not.  In  the  former  case, 
they  are  bound  to  produce  the  list  and  schedule  the  ob¬ 
noxious  passages  ;  in  the  latter,  they  should  have  held  their 
tongaes.  A  blank  Syllabus  can  only  bring  ignorant  and 
unreasonable  suspicion  down  upon  a  whole  class  of 
literature,  much  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  harmless  and 
even  edifying. 

Upon  the  whole,  while  we  find  nothing  in  the  manifesto 
to  show  that  the  conviction  which  has  been  ripening  that 
the  Episcopate  (including  at  all  events  one  Archbishop) 
has  had  its  eyes  opened  to  the  blunder  of  last  year  need  be 
unfounded,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  prove  on  the  face  of 
the  document  that  the  Bench  has  come  to  a  wiser  mind. 
We  therefore  regret  that  it  should,  at  a  moment  when  a 
mistake  is  a  mistake  and  something  more,  have  spent  its 
energies  on  an  essay  which  will  at  best  be  useless,  and  may 
at  worst  be  mischievous.  'The  Bishops  had  an  additional 
reason  for  being  careful  at  a  moment  when  Parliament  was 
facing,  with  more  prospect  of  success  than  at  any  preceding 
period,  more  than  one  scheme  for  enabling  the  Episcopate 
to  b<5  developed  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population. 
The  abstract  need  of  an  enlarged  Episcopate  has  long 
been  confessed  by  all  who  really  desire  to  see  the  Church 
strengthened.  But  the  realization  of  the  object  was 
hampered  by  difficulties  from  without  and  from  withm. 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  high-handed  obstinacy  has  long  barred 
the  door  to  the  obvious  source  of  endowment,  which  was 
still  available  at  the  time  when  the  see  of  Manchester  was 
created,  in  the  episcopal  estates  now  vested  in  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Commission,  while  more  tolerant  Churchmen  showed 
a  reasonable  aversion  to  the  institution  of  an  order  of 
spiritual  satraps.  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Bill  wisely  meets  the 
two  difficulties,  for  it  contemplates  more  dioceses,  and  not 
merely  a  longer  list  of  Bishops,  while  it  relies  for  its  funds 
on  voluntary  contributions,  and  provides  for  the  simul¬ 
taneous  creation  of  cathedrals  and  chapters.  So  the  Bill 
awaits  a  third  reading,  only  improved  by  the  facilities 
afforded  to  the  actual  Bishops  for  aiding  in  the  payment 
of  their  new  brethren.  On  Thursday  night  Mr.  Cross  capped 
this  general  measure  by  the  Government  proposal  to  create 
a  diocese  of  St.  Albans,  including  Hertfordshire  and 
Essex,  and  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  South  London 
from  Winchester  to  a  reconstructed  area  of  Rochester,  the 
enormous  value  of  one  house  in  St.  James’s  Square  forming 
a  sufficient  basis  for  the  scheme.  One  of  the  Bills,  if  not 
both,  ought  to  reach  the  Statute-book  during  the  present 
Session,  and  the  English  Episcopate  will  then  have  entered 
on  a  new  career.  In  face  of  this  great  opportunity  the 
prelacy  might  well  be  careful  of  dissipating  its  influence 
in  sterile  allocutions.  A  Pastoral  which  was  unwise  with 
twenty-six  names  attached  to  it  will  not  become  wiser  by 
mustering  thirty  or  forty,  while  thirty  or  forty  working 
Bishops  may  reach  results  which  would  be  impossible  to 
a  less  numerous  band  of  equally  laborious  men. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

rjlIIE  supremacy  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  United 
JL  States,  after  lasting  for  fourteen  years,  ended  for  the 
time  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  Democrats  have  not  for 
the  present  succeeded  to  the  undivided  power  which  had 
been  exercised  by  their  opponents.  Although  they  have  a 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  will 
not  dispose  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  ;  in  the  Senate  they 


are  in  a  minority ;  and  for  two  years  longer  the  President 
will,  unless  he  changes  his  policy,  represent  the  Republican 
party.  Judicious  Democrats  will  not  regret  the  restraints 
which  will  secure  them  against  rash  experiments,  and 
relieve  them  from  the  immediate  necessity  of  framing  or 
of  announcing  a  political  system.  They  could  not,  if  they 
would,  repeal  the  Constitutional  Amendments  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  and  they  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  that 
they  are  comparatively  exempt  from  faction  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Eor  some  months  there  will  be  an  interval  in 
legislation,  and  probably  the  President  will  confine  himself 
to  his  ordinary  administrative  duties.  According  to 
American  custom,  a  Congress  only  enters  on  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business  more  than  a  year  after  it  has  been 
elected ;  and  for  six  months  its  members  have  waited 
while  the  outgoing  Assembly  continued  to  represent 
an  extinct  majority.  It  had  been  generally  thought 
that,  after  the  result  of  the  election,  the  expiring  Congress 
would  confine  itself  to  routine  business ;  but  the  Repub¬ 
lican  managers  deemed  it  expedient  to  celebrate  the  defeat 
of  their  party  by  a  display  of  unusual  activity.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  short  Session  Congress  ostensibly  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at  a  distant 
term.  As  the  measure  will  be  nugatory  unless  it  receives 
a  supplement  of  further  legislation,  the  object  of  its  framers 
was  either  to  contrast  their  own  solicitude  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  credit  with  the  possible  laxity  of  their 
successors,  or  to  claim  by  anticipation  the  merit  of  re¬ 
storing  a  specie  currency.  A  large  section  of  the  party 
had  not  long  since  advocated  the  opposite  plan  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  paper  circulation ;  but  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  for  some  time  past 
supported  a  sounder  financial  doctrine.  The  Civil  Rights 
Bill  was,  contrary  to  expectation,  hurried  through  both 
branches  of  Congress,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  resolution  and  consistency  of  the  Republican 
leaders.  The  unpopularity  of  the  measure  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Democrats  ; 
and  it  was  knQwn  that  the  President  would  interpose  his 
veto.  The  Republicans  will  have  placed  on  record  their 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  friends  of  the  coloured  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  their  Bill  will  not  be  brought  into  operation, 
the  proposal  will  not  provoke  lasting  resentment. 

The  decline  in  the  revenue  which  has  been  caused  by 
the  late  stagnation  of  trade  enabled  the  Republican  majority 
once  more  to  affirm  by  a  vote  the  policy  of  Protection.  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  some  additional  source  of  income, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  House  should  have 
revived  duties  to  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value 
on  foreign  manufactured  articles.  The  tariff  had  been  to 
that  extent  reduced  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  additional 
protection  under  the  pretext  of  fiscal  necessity.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Democrats  to  the  Bill  was  undecided  and  in¬ 
effective.  Instead  of  boldly  advocating  freedom  of  trade, 
their  spokesmen  talked  vaguely  of  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
storing  an  equilibrium  by  diminution  of  expenditure,  and 
they  objected  as  strongly  to  an  increase  of  the  revenue 
duties  on  tea  and  coffee  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  ten 
per  cent,  charge  on  manufactures.  The  Democrats  have  in 
general,  especially  during  their  close  alliance  with  the 
South,  inclined  to  a  rational  tariff ;  but  of  late  they 
have  wavered  in  deference  to  the  special  interests  of  some 
of  the  constituencies,  and  none  of  their  leaders  are  known 
to  have  pledged  themselves  definitely  to  the  cause  of  Free- 
trade.  The  ablest  economists  in  the  United  States  stand 
aloof  from  party,  and  consequently  they  only  exercise  an  in¬ 
direct  influence  on  legislation.  Some  of  the  new  represen¬ 
tatives  and  Senators  are  themselves  affected  by  the  most 
obsolete  prejudices.  The  ex-President,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee,  recommended  during  his  term  of  office  open 
repudiation  of  the  National  Debt.  Unless  the  special 
interests  of  his  own  State  are  obviously  opposed  to  protec¬ 
tive  duties,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson 
will  be  a  supporter  of  Free-trade.  It  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able  that  the  party  which  has  lately  succeeded  to  power 
includes  no  celebrated  name.  Mr.  Karl  Schurz,  the  ablest 
and  most  enlightened  member  of  the  Senate,  has  lost  his 
seat,  probably  because  as  a  Liberal  Republican  he  was  not 
heartily  favoured  by  either  party.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  not  considered  necessary  either  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House  that  there  should  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  leaders,  nor  are  the  most  active  members  of 
the  majority  candidates,  as  in  England,  for  office;  but  in 
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all  numerous  assemblies  energy  and  ability  must  exercise 
natural  influence,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  large  paity 
should  scarcely  contain  a  single  conspicuous  member. 

Some  of  the  more  violent  Republicans  promoted  an  ex¬ 
travagant  measure  which  would  have  enabled  the  President 
and  his  successors  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  at  their 
discretion.  Even  if  the  existence  of  such  a  prerogative 
were  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  American 
Constitution,  General  Grant  has  ceased  to  command  the 
confidence  which  might  formerly  have  been  reposed  in  his 
judgment  and  moderation.  In  the  first  instance  ho  ap¬ 
proved  of  General  Sheridan’s  extravagant  demand  for 
powers  to  exercise  martial  law  in  Louisiana,  although 
afterwards,  under  pressure  from  the  sounder  portion  of  his 
Cabinet,  he  declined  in  his  Message  to  Congress  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  acts  of  his  lieutenant.  The  most  definite 
rebuke  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  policy  of  the 
President  consists  in  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  admit 
the  Senator  appointed  by  the  usurping  Legislature. 
While  the  President  has  always  affirmed  the  legal 
right  of  Kellogg  and  of  the  Assembly  which  held 
power  by  the  same  title,  the  Senate  before  its  ad¬ 
journment  laid  on  the  table  a  Resolution  for  admit¬ 
ting  Pinchbeck  to  a  seat.  The  unfitness  of  the  man 
himself  would  have  constituted  no  valid  objection  to  his 
taking  his  seat,  but  the  validity  of  his  appointment  depends 
on  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  which  again  is 
identified  in  title  with  Kellogg.  As  the  Republicans 
have  a  large  majority  in  the  Senate,  and.  as  they  will 
continue  for  the  present  to  control  it,  the  rejection  of 
Pinchbeck  almost  amounts  to  a  censure  on  the  President’s 
policy.  A  Committee  of  Congress  which  was  sent  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  Louisiana  has  reported, 
apparently  by  way  of  compromise,  that  the  Board  of 
Elections  had  not  been  guilty  of  partiality  or  corruption, 
but  that  the  Conservatives  had  a  lawful  majority  in  the 
House.  They  further  state  that  the  coloured  electors  who 
were  said  to  have  been  intimidated  have  voted  in  larger 
numbers  than  before ;  and  that  any  intimidation  which 
may  have  been  practised  was  on  the  other  side.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  General  de  Trobriand  forcibly  expelled 
members  who  were  lawfully  elected,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  claim  of  a  military  officer  to  decide  a  disputed 
election  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  monstrous  by  the 
accident  of  his  having  formed  an  erroneous  judgment. 

If  the  Democratic  party  uses  its  victory  with  judgment 
and  moderation  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  retain 
power  for  a  long  period.  The  wavering  or  neutral  part 
of  the  community,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  respectable  class,  intervened  at  the  last  election 
rather  as  a  protest  against  Republican  misconduct  than 
through  any  definite  predilection  for  the  Democrats.  The 
majority  had  been  discredited  by  an  extraordinary  succes¬ 
sion  of  pecuniary  scandals ;  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and 
the  President’s  Southern  policy  produced  just  and  general 
irritation.  The  advocates  of  a  more  rational  tariff  may 
perhaps  feel  little  confidence  in  the  Democrats,  but  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Republicans.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  after  an  interval  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  will  be  altered  in  favour  of  the  party  which  has  a 
majority  in  the  House.  The  Southern  States,  which  have 
but  lately  recovered  their  freedom  of  political  action,  will 
almost  without  exception  return  Democratic  Senators,  as 
in  the  days  before  the  war.  There  is  happily  no  longer  a 
system  of  slavery  to  maintain,  but  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  population,  now  that  it  has  been  resumed, 
will  not  be  willingly  surrendered.  Next  year  will 
witness  a  general  trial  of  strength  between  contending 
parties  in  the  election  of  a  President.  General  Grant’s 
hope  of  a  third  term  of  office,  after  inflicting  great  damage 
on  his  party,  must  by  this  time  have  been  renounced ;  and 
no  candidate  has.  hitherto  been  named  on  either  side  to 
supply  his  place.  In  former  times  the  Presidential  contest 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  a  term  of  office,  but  now  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  prudently  hesitate  to  pledge 
themselves  to  candidates  whose  personal  pretensions  would 
add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  their  respective  parties.  It 
is  certain  that  no  military  candidate  will  have  a  chance 
after  the  partial  failure  of  General  Grant,  and  after  the 
audacious  disregard  for  law  and  justice  displayed  by 
General  Sheridan.  Butler  is  fortunately  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  having  even  been  excluded  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Schurz,  who  is 
also  thrust  aside  from  public  life,  no  orator  or  eminent 
politician  is  forthcoming.  Even  Mr.  Greeley  was  uni¬ 


versally  known,  although  in  his  case  notoriety  was  not  an 
advantage.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  twelve 
months  hence,  American  politics  will  probably  be  tranquil 
and  dull. 


OXFORD  COMMEMORATION. 

IN  old  days  the  Commemoration  at  Oxford  was  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  little  harmless  parade,  some  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  much  gentle  gaiety.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  which  in  its  way  is  so  pretty  as  Oxford  in  early 
summer.  From  time  immemorial  Oxford  has  been  fond  of 
hospitality.  It  has  large  revenues,  and  likes  to  spend  a 
reasonable  portion  of  them  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Colleges  were  pleased  to  show  off  their  fine  old  halls  and 
their  accumulations  of  plate.  The  city  shone  forth  for  a 
brief  season  as  a  home,  unique  in  its  charms,  of  the  ancient 
and  the  new,  the  old  and  the  young.  The  central  gather¬ 
ing  was  always  the  assemblage  in  the  Theatre,  where  prize 
poems  and  essays  were  recited,  degrees  were  conferred  on 
strangers  more  or  less  illustrious,  and  undergraduates  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  vein  of  mild  sportiveness,  and  revelled  in  the 
opportunity  of  forcing  the  folly  of  their  boyish  likes 
and  dislikes  on  a  laughing  public.  There  was  a 
sort  of  family  air  about  the  whole  proceeding;  and 

mothers  and  sisters  came  to  see,  with  natural  delight 

and  curiosity,  how  their  sons  and  brothers  were  lodged 

and  amused.  A  few  meals  in  college,  a  round  of 

sight-seeing,  a  picnic  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  dance,  formed 
the  sum  of  the  entertainment.  But  the  age  of  golden  sim¬ 
plicity  gradually  faded  away.  The  change  which  has  come 
over  almost  everything  else  in  England  stole  over  Oxford 
Commemoration.  It  became  something  grand,  gorgeous, 
noisy,  and  expensive.  It  had  that  terribly  national  cha¬ 
racter  stamped  on  it  which  has  impressed  on  the  boat-race 
the  mark  of  a  wonderful  public  event.  Everything  had  to 
be  done  in  a  new  and  sublime  way.  Grand  balls,  grand 
dresses,  grand  feasts,  were  made  matters  of  course.  A 
youth  who  was  too  modest  or  too  economical  to  send  a 
shower  of  guinea  tickets  to  all  the  ladies  he  could  think  of 
as  likely  to  accept  them  felt  himself  degraded  in  the  scale 
of  being.  To  be  duly  princely  was  the  prime  thought  of 
those  who  had  accepted  the  task  of  showing  what  Oxford 
could  do  if  it  liked.  Nor  was  this  all.  These  fine  young 
bloods  who  were  doing  the  honours  of  Oxford  to  the  world 
were  not  inclined  to  see  any  part  of  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  their  own  special  festival  remain  out  of  their 
grasp.  They  must  modernize  the  proceedings  at  the 
Theatre  as  they  were  modernizing  everything  else.  The 
gathering  had  been  meant  in  some  way  for  old  serious 
people  ;  dons  were  great  persons  at  it ;  there  was  a  notion 
that  a  seat  of  learning  was  conferring  an  honour  on 
strangers  by  giving  a  degree.  The  industry  and  skill  of 
reading  men  were  supposed  to  be  stimulated  and  rewarded 
by  the  publicity  of  the  recitations.  The  preliminary  merri¬ 
ment  of  undergraduates  was  treated  as  a  pardonable  mode 
of  relieving  the  dulness  of  waiting  till  the  Vice-Chancellor 
appeared.  All  this  seemed  intolerably  upside  down  to  the 
new  school.  The  Theatre  was  to  be  made  to  belong  to 
them.  They  were  entitled,  they  thought,  to  shape  the 
gathering  to  its  true  uses,  and  rescue  it  from  its  perverted 
association  with  gravity,  learning,  and  decorum.  It  was  to 
be  made  a  mere  occasion  of  giving  fun,  coarse  fun,  but  still 
such  fun  as  they  relished,  to  boys.  They  conceived  that 
the  only  use  of  the  proceedings  was  to  interrupt 
them ;  the  only  good  of  going  to  the  Theatre  was 
to  show  their  noble  contempt  for  the  University 
authorities ;  and  the  only  satisfactory,  creditable,  and 
spirited  thing  they  could  do  was  to  yell,  hiss,  and 
hoot  without  intermission  until  they  had  conquered 
their  enemies  the  dons,  and  had  shown  their  tutors 
and  the  ladies  whom  they  were  running  into  debt  to  enter¬ 
tain,  and  their  distant  parents  and  the  British  public 
generally,  what  fine-spirited,  gallant,  and  invincible  young 
gentlemen  they  were. 

At  last  the  patience  of  the  University  authorities  has 
been  exhausted.  Unnatural  as  it  may  appear  to  under¬ 
graduates,  the  dons  are  really  masters  of  the  situation. 
They  cannot  control  Commemoration,  but  they  can  abolish 
it.  They  can  send  all  these  graceful  and  lavish  rioters 
to  their  homes.  They  can  wait  till  the  undergraduates 
are  gone,  and  then  hold  the  gathering  in  a  small  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  what  they  have  decided  to  do.  Oxford  will 
now  imitate  Cambridge,  where  Commemoration,  in  the 
Oxford  sense,  has  been  long  unknown.  When  they  have 
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done  wliat  they  call  their  work,  the  holidays  of  the 
young  men  will  begin,  and  they  will  go  home.  A  blow 
is  also  to  be  struck  at  youthful  extravagance,  and  balls 
are  to  be  discouraged.  The  gravity  of  the  University 
has  asserted  itself,  and  Oxford  has  gently  reminded 
the  world  that  it  still  considers  itself  a  place  of  sobriety 
and  learning.  The  decision  at  which  the  authorities  have 
arrived  is  one  which  many  of  those  who  have  come  to 
it  will  regret,  for  their  memories  will  carry  them  back  to 
the  days  when  Commemoration  was  as  harmless  as  it  was 
pleasant.  But  it  is  a  wise  decision  and  an  inevitable  one 
if  the  University  is  to  retain  its  self-respect.  The  evil  to 
be  contended  against  is  really  one  of  a  very  serious  cha¬ 
racter.  The  enormous  wealth  of  England  and  the  terrible 
publicity  of  modern  life  have  told  on  the  Universities  as 
on  everything  else.  Everyone  wants  an  excuse  for  spend¬ 
ing  money  and  for  making  a  fuss.  No  one  who  is  not 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  conceive  the 
difficulties  with  which  those  engaged  in  conducting  educa¬ 
tion  have  to  contend  when  the  atmosphere  of  society 
generally  is  that  of  turbulent  wealth.  There  are  so  very 
many  rich,  well-meaning,  stupid  lads  in  England,  and 
where  are  they  to  go  except  to  a  University  ? 
They  are  now  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  of  the  army 
by  competitive  examination,  and  the  Civil  Service  is  almost 
closed  to  them.  With  a  very  moderate  amount  of  knowledge 
they  can  enter  a  University,  and  with  very  little  more 
knowledge  they  can  take  a  degree.  It  is  a  gentlemanly 
thing  to  do.  They  are  at  least  kept  away  from  home  half 
the  year.  They  can  concentrate  their  attention  on  out-of- 
door  amusements.  They  can  lead  a  very  agreeable  life 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  come  into  the  world  ;  and  so 
they  flock  to  the  Universities,  aud  the  Universities  have  to 
do  the  best  they  can  with  them. 

There  they  are,  and  some  existence  must  bo  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  ; -  aud  it  would  be  a  great  national  loss  if 
the  Universities  did  not  open  their  arms  to  them.  But 
bow  is  the  sober  business  of  the  place  to  be  conducted  with 
such  unpromising  material  to  work  on  P  It  is  quite  idle 
to  think  that  in  a  country  like  England,  so  rich,  so 
revelling  in  its  wealth,  so  little  penetrated  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  education,  the  mass  of  students  will  be  reading 
men.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  curb  their  native  inso¬ 
lence,  to  clip  the  wings  of  their  extravagance,  to  make  them 
work  as  much  as  their  untutored  minds  will  bear.  The 
aims  of  Oxford  tutors  have  not  degenerated.  There 
is  a  very  general  desire  to  do  what  is  right  for 
young  men,  to  uphold  learning,  to  enforce  respect,  to  make 
young  men  feci  that  goodness  really  means  something,  and 
that  virtue  is  a  jewel  above  price.  There  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  place.  The 
numbers  of  those  who  read  for  honours  has  very  largely  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  years.  The  requirements  of  modern  times 
have  been  met  by  an  ample  expansion  of  the  field  of  study. 
There  is  even  perhaps  too  much  forcing,  and  those  of  an 
older  generation  cannot  help  feeling,  as  to  the  younger  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Oxford,  that  they  know  everything  and  realize 
little.  But  the  special  means  taken  at  Oxford  to  combat 
the  dangerous  influences  of  the  rampant  wealth  and 
feverish  pleasure- seeking  of  the  age  is  one  which,  if  fertile 
in  some  good  results,  is  attended  with  many  drawbacks. 
Colleges  are  made  exclusively  of  one  type.  The  reading 
men  arc  in  this  college,  the  poor  men  clinging  to  the 
old  ways  of  piety  are  in  another,  the  athletic  men  are 
in  a  third.  Each  separate  class  or  section  gets  what  it 
seeks  provided  for  it.  But  the  wholesome  mixture 
of  charactei’s,  the  influences  of  one  set  on  another,  the 
correction  of  exclusive  ideas,  naturally  fade  away.  The 
father  of  a  stupid  boy,  however  awake  he  may  be  to 
the  consequences  of  allowing  his  son  to  mix  only  with  the 
idle,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  extravagant,  finds  the  doors 
of  the  best  colleges  shut  on  his  unhappy  offspring.  The 
mania  for  competitive  examination  has  decided  that  his 
son  shall  not  be  allowed  to  read.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
one  consequence  of  this  forced  aggregation  of  young  men 
all  of  one  type  should  have  shown  itself  in  the  disgraceful 
scenes  which  have  made  the  discontinuance  of  Commemo¬ 
ration  necessary.  The  day  will  come,  it  may  be  hoped, 
when  Commemoration  and  its  legitimate  pleasures  can  be 
safely  revived.  It  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  wiped 
for  ever  out  of  existence.  But  the  revival  of  Commemo¬ 
ration  cannot  be  wished  for  until  Oxford  has  done  more, 
and  done  it  more  wisely,  to  combat  the  adverse  influences 
to  which,  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  piety,  it  is  exposed. 


TIIE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

THE  first  impression  which  the  new  Public  Health  Bill 
will  convey  to  the  spectator — it  is  so  exceedingly 
lengthy  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  he  will  also 
be  the  reader — will  be  one  of  surprise.  Does  it  really  need 
all  this  expenditure  of  paper  and  print  to  maintain  the 
community  in  a  state  of  decent  physical  health?  It  is 
a  gain,  it  is  true,  to  have  all  the  provisions  necessary  for 
this  purpose  brought  together  within  a  single  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  but  might  not  the  result  have  been  a  little  less  like 
many  single  Acts  of  Parliament  rolled  into  one  ?  These 
inquiries  are  not  made  in  any  carping  spirit.  Consolida¬ 
tion  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and,  bad  as  the  156 
pages  and  the  333  clauses  of  the  new  Bill  are,  they  are 
better  than  the  same  number  of  clauses  scattered  over 
some  seven-and-twenty  volumes  of  the  Statute  Book. 
There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  the  notion  that 
the  public  health  laws  are  a  labyrinth  to  which  none 
but  experts  can  hope  to  possess  the  clue  will  hardly  be 
dispelled  by  the  simplifications  introduced  into  them  by 
Mr.  Sclater  Booth.  The  layman  who  wants  a  nuisance 
abated  or  a  sluggish  sanitary  authority  pricked  into 
activity  will  hardly  be  more  enlightened  as  to 
the  possibility  of  attaining  either  object  than  in  the 
prse-consolidation  period.  The  two  points  of  sanitary 
law  which  it  is  most  essential  to  know  are  what  the 
sanitary  authorities  are  bound  to  do,  and  what  they  may 
do.  Probably  very  few  persons  have  any  clear  under¬ 
standing  where  the  duties  of  a  sanitary  authority  end,  or 
where  its  powers  begin.  They  know  that  an  energetic 
authority  can  do  a  great  deal,  and  that  a  lazy  one  usually 
succeeds  in  doing  very  little.  But  upon  the  really  im¬ 
portant  question  how  far  the  lazy  authority  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  example  by  the  energetic  one,  and  by  what 
means  such  compulsion  as  is  applicable  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  they  are  absolutely  ignorant.  A  model  Public 
Health  Act  would  begin  by  stating  that  a  rural  sanitary 
authority  is  bound  to  do  such  and  such  things,  and  an 
urban  sanitary  authority  such  and  such  other  things.  It 
should  then  go  on  to  provide  machinery  by  which  a 
sanitary  authority  making  default  in  any  of  these  duties 
can  be  made  to  do  them,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
being  done  by  some  one  else.  These  would  be  clauses 
of  universal  interest  to  every  one,  because  every  one 
lives  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  one  sanitary  authority, 
and  is  or  ought  to  be  concerned  to  know  what  advantages 
accrue  to  him  from  this  circumstance.  After  the  duties  and 
the  modes  of  enforcing  them  had  thus  been  enumerated, 
the  next  thing  would  be  to  declare  that  rural  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities  are  empowered  to  do  such  and  such  things  if  they 
think  fit,  and  urban  sanitary  authorities  such  and  such  other 
things.  By  this  means,  every  reader  of  the  Act  would  know 
that,  if  the  sanitary  authority  of  his  district  neglected  a 
duty,  his  remedy  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  superior  authority, 
while,  if  it  merely  omitted  to  do  something  which  was  left  to 
its  discretion  to  do  or  leave  undone,  his  only  remedy  lay  in 
bringing  the  members  round  to  his  views,  or  replacing 
them  at  the  next  election  by  others  who  did  not  need  to  be 
brought  round.  It  may  be  imagined  perhaps  that  the 
10th  and  nth  Clauses  of  the  new  Bill  do  in  fact 
supply  what  is  here  suggested.  Certainly  they  are  headed 
in  the  table  of  contents,  “Powers  and  Duties  of  Urban 
“  Authorities,”  and  “  Powers  and  Duties  of  Rural  Autbori- 
“  ties,”  and  we  can  fancy  a  perplexed  inquirer  turning  to 
them  with  a  feeling  of  expectant  relief.  If  so  the  feeling 
will  not  be  lasting.  All  that  the  10th  Clause  will  tell  him 
is  that  “  in  addition  to  all  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  capa- 
“  cities,  liabilities,  and  obligations  exerciseable  by,  or  attach¬ 
ing  to  an  urban  authority  under  this  Act,”  every  urban 
authority  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  any  local  authority  under  the  Bakehouse  Regula¬ 
tion  Act,  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act, 
the  Bath  and  Wash-houses  Act,  and  the  Labouring  Classes’ 
Lodging-houses  Acts.  The  only  comfort  therefore  to  be 
derived  from  this  reference  is  the  knowledge  that,  besides 
the  333  clauses  of  the  principal  Act,  there  may  be  some  pro¬ 
vision  applicable  to  the  inquirer’s  case  contained  in  one  or 
other  of  these  additional  Acts. 

There  is  another  fault  of  our  sanitary  legislation  which, 
though  it  has  always  existed,  becomes  more  apparent  now 
that  the  law  on  the  subject  is  to  be  consolidated.  “  This 
“  Act,”  says  the  2nd  Clause  of  the  Bill,  “  shall  not  ex- 
“  tend  ....  to  the  metropolis.”  The  whole  of  England 
outside  of  London  is  to  be  subject  to  one  law,  while 
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London  itself  is  to  be  subject  to  another.  This  conclusion 
does  not  touch  any  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  government  of  London.  Tlio  metropolitan  sanitary 
authorities  might  exercise  all  the  powers  which  they  now 
possess,  or  with  which  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to 
invest  them,  without  the  maintenance  of  this  almost 
ludicrous  distinction.  It  would  only  be  necessary  in  the 
clause  which  says  that,  “  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
“  England  shall  consist  of  districts,  to  be  called  rcspcc- 
“  tively  urban  sanitary  districts  and  rural  sanitary  dis- 
“  tricts,”  to  insert  the  words  metropolitan  sanitary  dis¬ 
tricts  before  the  word  urban,  and  in  other  clauses  to 
enumerate  the  special  duties  or  powers,  if  there 
are  any,  which  belong  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  London 
as  distinct  from  the  sanitary  authorities  of  urban  districts 
generally.  This  separation  between  London  and  the 
rest  Of  the  country  is  more  than  a  mere  fault  of  symmetry. 
It  means  that  the  benefit  of  this  measure  of  consolidation 
is  to  be  withheld  from  the  largest  population  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  sanitary  matters 
are  regulated  in  London  are  to  remain  in  their  present 
state  of  confusion.  The  law  as  it  affects  the  public  health 
in  Liverpool  or  Bristol  or  Leeds  is  to  bo  brought,  however 
imperfectly,  within  the  four  corners  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  the  law  as  it  affects  the  public  health  in  a 


city  as  big  again  as  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Leeds  put 
together,  is  still  to  be  picked  out  from  the  legislation  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  There  is  a  still  more  serious 
disadvantage  attendant  upon  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
central  authority  in  sanitary  matters  throughout  the 
country  is  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  a  creation  of  later  date  than  the  Acts 
which  regulate  the  public  health  in  London,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  central  sanitary  authority  for  London  is  still  the 
Home  Secretary.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  the  answers  occasionally  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  deputations  on 
sanitary  reform.  Whenever  anything  is  said  that  can  by 
possibility  refer  to  London,  the  Minister  has  to  remind  the 
speaker  that  the  question  does  not  come  within  his  cog¬ 
nizance.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Home  Office  is  a 
department  of  greater  dignity  than  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  and  consequently  that  Londoners  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  having  their  health  looked  after  in  the  last 
resort  by  so  magnificont  a  person  as  a  Secretary  of  State. 
But  what  is  really  of  moment  in  this  case  is  not  the 
dignity  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  so  much  as  its  efficiency, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were  taken 
from  the  Home  Secretary  only  a  few  years  since,  because 
it  was  thought  that  they  would  be  more  effective  if  they 
were  given  to  other  hands.  If  the  Home  Office  was  not  a 
good  central  sanitary  authority  for  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land,  still  less  can  it  be  a  good  central  authority  for  a 
single  city.  It  cannot  have  the  experience  or  the  tradi¬ 
tions  which  grow  up  in  an  office  in  which  half  the 
work  done  relates  to  sanitary  questions.  The  Home 
Secretary  will  naturally  be  shy  of  interfering  about  drains 
or  nuisances,  from  the  mere  fact  that  these  are  not 
the  subjects  with  which  he  is  ordinarily  concerned.  What 
is  a  matter  of  course  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  to  him  something  strange  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  present  separation  is  no  more  rational  than  a 
similar  separation  would  be  in  matters  of  education.  If 
the  School  Board  of  London  were  placed  under  the  Board 
of  Trade  instead  of  under  the  Education  Department,  the 
arrangement  would  be  in  all  respects  as  defensible  as  that 
which  places  the  sanitary  authorities  of  London  under  a 
department  which  has  to  do  with  police  and  justice 
instead  of  under  the  department  which  is  specially 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  public  health.  Want  of 
system  in  construction,  and  the  total  omission  of  London, 
are  serious  faults  in  a  Bill  which  professes  to  consolidate 
and  amend  “  the  Acts  relating  to  Public  Health  in  Eng- 
“  land.” 


SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

THE  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  caused  just  and  general 
regret.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  judicious  and  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  selection  of  friends,  and  neither  in  his  official  position  nor 
in  private  intercourse  was  he  known  to  have  an  enemy.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  Queen’s  favour  and  con¬ 
fidence,  though  lie  was  probably  not  consulted  on  political  questions. 
His  own  interest  in  public  affairs  was  almost  exclusively  confined 


to  topics  which  are  not  the  subject  of  party  contention.  ^  The 
sanitary  administration  in  which  as  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council 
he  had'some  share,  and  projects  of  social  improvement,  possessed  for 
him  more  attraction  than  the  more  exciting  matters  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  politicians.  It  would  in  any  case  have  been  his 
duty  to  be  neutral,  and  his  temper  and  habits  ol  thought  made 
impartiality  easy  and  pleasant.  The  only  constitutional  changes 
which  he  desired  were  suggested  by  his  pardonable  preference  for 
his  own  occupation  in  life.  In  common  with  many  other  intelli¬ 
gent  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  he  failed  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Parliamentary  government  and  legislation ;  and  he  would 
willingly  have  transferred  the  functions  of  Ministers  who  were 
also  party  leaders  to  experts  who  might  concentrate  all  their 
faculties  on  the  systematic  transaction  of  business.  He  had  a 
profound  belief  in  'the  efficacy  of  organization,  though  his  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  were  sometimes  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  held  that  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  society 
benevolent  philosophers  would  rule  docile  communities  without 
any  contamination  of  interested  motives.  How  the  philosophers 
were  to  be  found,  or  to  obtain  recognition  and  obedience,  were 
questions  which  would  probably  have  seemed  to  him  material,  if 
there  had  been  any  chance  of  accomplishing  his  object.  Projectors 
of  new  machinery  take  the  motive  power  for  granted.  To  less  san¬ 
guine  theorists  it  seems  that  the  force  which  is  indispensable  to 
government  must  come  either  from  below  by  popular  impulse,  or  from 
the  will  of  a  despot.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ability  and  assiduity ; 
and  his  opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  the  statesmen 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  were  carefully  used.  Of  all 
the  Ministers  under  whom  he  had  served,  he  spoke  with  the 
warmest  admiration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  especially  of  his  tact, 
his  courage,  and  his  indefatigable  industry.  He  came  into  office 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  would  have  approximated 
more  nearly  to  his  ideal  type  of  a  Minister  ;  but  he  may  probably 
have  found  his  conception  of  a  beneficent  statesman  realized 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Prince  Consort.  In  all  the 
external  circumstances  which  are  proper  for  public  notice,  Sir 
Arthur  Ilelps’s  life  may  be  esteemed  happy  and  successful.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  made  many 
acquaintances  of  value,  he  became  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Morpeth,  who  was  then  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Both  his  chiefs  were  men 
of  unusually  kind  and  cordial  nature,  and  both  encouraged  his 
characteristic  inclination  to  convert  official  relations  into  friend¬ 
ship. 

His  next  official  experience  was  acquired  on  a  Commission 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  Danish  claims  which  dated  from  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen.  With  this  trifling  exception  he  was  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  with  literary  pursuits  until  his  appointment  about 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council.  The  selec¬ 
tion  was  due  to  the  recommendation  of  an  early  friend,  who  could 
not  have  combined  more  thoroughly  recognition  of  personal  claims 
with  regard’  for  the  public  interest.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  liked 
both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  official  duty,  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  himself  personally  acceptable  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  transact  business.  Neither  pushing  nor  ambitious 
in  manner,  he  was  observant  of  character,  ready  and  eager  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction,  and  utterly  devoid  of  shyness.  If  he  liked  an 
equal  or  superior,  he  took  no  pains  to  disguise  his  preference ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  object  in  cultivating  the  regard 
of  others  ended  with  itself,  and  that  it  was  not  prompted 
by  any  desire  for  material  advantage.  A  low  voice,  and  a 
somewhat  quaint  and  formal  demeanour,  accorded  well  with 
a  thoughtful  if  not  profound  style  in  conversation,  and  with 
a  grave  playfulness  which  might  almost  pass  for  humour ; 
but  on  the  whole  he  had  rather  the  air  of  a  student 
than  of  a  teacher.  The  dogmatic  and  proselytizing  part  of  his 
character  was  reserved  for  his  books.  In  general  society  he  never 
argued  or  declaimed.  He  had  not  even  in  youth  the  physical 
force  or  the  animal  spirits  which  predispose  novices  to  oral  con¬ 
troversy.  In  mature  years  all  wise  men  abstain  from  direct  efforts 
to  instruct  or  to  convince  by  means  of  conversation.  Sometimes 
a  sententious  phrase  recalled  the  numerous  aphorisms  of  his 
writings;  but  he  never  affected  to  be,  in  earnest  or  in  jest,  a 
brilliant  talker.  It  cost  him  no  effort  to  be,  as  became  his  con¬ 
fidential  position,  habitually  discreet.  He  may  probably  have 
been  in  the  secret  of  many  personal  difficulties,  and  of  occasional 
displays  of  weakness  and  caprice ;  but  he  never  betrayed  his 
knowledge  of  anything  more  private  than  an  Order  in  Council  on 
the  cattle  plague. 

As  an  author,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  cultivated  with  unequal  success 
two  or  three  distinct  forms  of  literary  activity.  He  wrote  one  or 
two  forgotten  dramas  of  little  merit,  and  several  novels,  which 
had  the  defects  of  imperfect  construction  and  of  a  didactic 
purpose  which  is  fatal  to  art.  In  Casimir  Maremma  he  sought 
to  recommend  a  favourite  doctrine,  namely,  the  advantages  of 
organized  colonization.  His  hero  necessarily  embodied  in  a  more 
practical  form  his  own  aspirations ;  and  it  was  easy  to  endow  a 
fictitious  character  with  powers  of  influence  and  command.  A 
stronger  imagination  would  have  required  a  more  complete  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  possibility  of  combined  colonial  enterprise. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  no  unoccupied  countries  fit  for  the 
settlement  of  Europeans ;  or,  if  vacant  spaces  are  to  be  discovered 
in  the  more  temperate  regions  of  South  America,  colonists  would 
find  themselves  at  the  same  time  independent  of  their  leaders,  and 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  or  interference  of  some  semi-barbarous 
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Government.  In  Realmah,  where  prehistoric  chiefs  were  engaged  in 
philanthropic  reforms  of  lacustrine  communities,  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
found  it  necessary  to  diversify  his  incredible  narrative  with  the 
comments  of  the  well-known  Friends  in  Council  converted  for  the 
time  into  a  critical  chorus.  His  latest  story,  which  was  illustrative 
of  Russian  history  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  no  definite  object. 
The  moral  deduced  from  incessant  palace  revolutions,  followed  by 
the  exile  of  the  defeated  faction  to  Siberia,  scarcely  admits  of 
general  application.  The  art  of  writing  historical  novels  perished 
with  Scott,  whose  audacious  anachronisms  and  sacrifices  of  external 
probability  to  consistent  dramatic  impersonation  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  by  modern  accuracy  and  minuteness.  In  history,  as  in 
fiction,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  suffered  under  the  self-imposed  incum¬ 
brance  of  a  moral  purpose.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
horrors  of  slavery ;  and  he  traced  its  origin  and  progress  in  modern 
times  with  assiduous  and  sagacious  industry.  His  failure  to  attain 
wide  or  permanent  popularity  as  an  historian  probably  resulted  from 
the  moral  earnestness  which  employed  itself  chiefly  in  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  an  obnoxious  institution.  Nations  and  men,  and  not  a 
special  department  of  their  activity,  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
history.  The  history  of  commerce,  of  manners,  of  religion,  or  of 
any  separate  political  function,  may  belong  to  moralists,  to  econo¬ 
mists,  or  to  divines,  but  not  to  historians.  Sectarian  biographers 
who  delight  to  record  little  changes  of  opinion  or  of  doctrine  only 
caricature  the  inherent  defect  of  argumentative  and  didactic  his¬ 
tories.  In  some  of  his  works  on  Spanish  America  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  exhibited  from  time  to  time  a  power  of  narration  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  achieve  higher  success  if  he  had  not 
entangled  himself  with  irrelevant  considerations  of  benevolence 
and  utility.  His  account  of  the  siege  of  Mexico  is  not  unequal 
to  the  corresponding  passages  in  Robertson  and  Prescott,  although 
his  sympathy  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
human  heroism  was,  through  his  hatred  of  war,  comparatively 
imperfect.  His  love  of  method,  and  his  regard  for  the  convenience 
of  readers,  were  pleasantly  exhibited  in  the  care  with  which  he  re¬ 
produced  explanatory  maps  again  and  again,  as  often  as 
passages  which  required  illustration  were  repeated.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  other  authors  and  all  publishers  delight  in 
causing  the  greatest  possible  trouble  to  all  who  have  occasion  to 
open  maps,  which  it  is  generally  difficult  to  open  without  tearing, 
or  to  refold.  As  a  general  rule  the  names  of  places  given  in  the 
text  are  omitted  in  the  plans,  or  perhaps  they  are  differently 
spelt.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  aware  that  the  person  who  saves 
others  trouble  is  to  some  extent  their  benefactor. 

The  possibility  of  adding  largely  to  human  happiness  by  petty 
arrangements  and  minute  thoughtfulness  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
which  are  most  constantly  and  systematically  taught  in  Sir  Arthur 
Helps’s  long  series  of  essays  and  dialogues.  While  he  attained  but 
imperfect  success  in  his  other  literary  experiences,  he  found  in  the 
Friends  in  Council  his  proper  and  natural  mode  of  utterance. 
Though  he  was  neither  curiously  subtle  nor  profoundly  original, 
he  had  the  gift  of  observing  many  things ;  of  thinking  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  of  expressing  his  conclusions  in  clear  and  graceful 
English.  His  Essays  Written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business  soon 
after  his  first  entrance  into  official  life  were  perhaps  suggested  by  Sir 
Henry  Taylor’s  Statesman,  which  was  published  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago.  In  the  form  of  essays  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
found  it  easy  to  convey  the  results  of  early  reflection  and  of  an 
experience  which  was  then  limited.  Some  of  his  youthful  works 
contain  epigrammatic  phrases  more  striking  than  many  of  his 
maturer  apophthegms.  It  was  probably  in  a  conscious  burst 
of  playful  irritation  that  he  declared  that  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  worldly  fame  was  to  convince  a  man’s  friends 
that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  they  took  him  for,  and  to 
silence  the  voice  of  domestic  malignity.  He  would  probably  not 
have  denied  that  in  modern  times  many  men  are  chiefly  pro¬ 
phets  in  their  own  country  and  their  own  families.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  first  essays,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  created  the  well- 
known  personages  whose  discussions  on  social  and  moral  questions 
have  amused  and  instructed  one  or  two  generations.  Philosophic 
dialogue  is  almost  as  old  as  philosophy  itself;  and  the  form  is 
preserved,  as  it  was  first  adopted,  on  natural  grounds  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  convenience.  Inspired  teachers,  with  a  strong  and 
simple  message  to  deliver,  have  found  no  need  to  balance  their 
convictions,  or  to  distribute  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
among  different  interlocutors.  In  controversy  Plato  and  his 
imitators  found  the  advantage  of  introducing  representatives  of  the 
doctrines  which  were  to  be  confuted,  as  well  as  of  the  truths  which 
required  to  be  substituted  for  error.  The  form  of  dialogue  also 
enables  authors  who  have  not  quite  made  up  their  own  minds 
to  exhibit  impartially  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  dramatic  genius  of  Plato  has  never  been  approached  by  his 
imitators;  but  Sir  Arthur  Helps’s  “Friends  in  Council ”  are  as 
real  and  credible  as  the  Marcus  or  the  Cassius  of  Cicero.  It  is 
unavoidable  that  there  should  be  a  certain  sameness  in  the 
manner  and  thought  of  characters  which  were  originally  mere 
mouthpieces  of  different  forms  of  thought;  but  the  familiar 
vehicles  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps’s  opinions  gradually  acquired  sub¬ 
stance  and  probability ;  and  at  last  their  creator  probably  attributed 
to  them  a  kind  of  substantive  existence.  Unlike  Socrates  and  the 
sophists,  the  persons  of  the  dialogues  divide  amongst  them  the  de¬ 
fence  or  assertion  of  sound  doctrine.  Of  the  two  principal  characters, 
Milverton  probably  represents  Sir  Arthur  Helps  as  he  seemed  to 
himself,  while  Ellesmere  is  what  he  might  have  become  in  other 
circumstances.  It  was  not  inconvenient  to  provide  the  earnest 
and  impetuous  philanthropist  of  the  Essays  with  a  sarcastic 


critic  who  might,  among  other  functions,  divert  or  anticipate 
independent  censure.  The  Essays  and  Dialogues  are  generally 
designed  to  promote  some  philanthropic  object;  but  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  fortunately  possessed  a  freshness  and  versatility  of  thought 
which  immediately  led  to  the  most  various  digressions.  His 
last  work,  on  Crowded  Dwellings,  contains  no  practical  suggestions 
for  the  removal  of  the  evils  which  he  deplores;  but  on  many 
other  topics  it  is  highly  suggestive,  and,  like  his  other  dialogues, 
it  is  eminently  readable.  If  in  his  last  moments  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  had  found  leisure  and  inclination  to  review  his  life,  he 
would  perhaps  have  scarcely  wished  that  his  circumstances  and 
occupations  should  have  been  other  than  they  were.  He  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  yet  without  artificial  strain,  made  the  fullest  use 
of  the  powers  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and,  like  Wordsworth’s 
Happy  Warrior,  he  may  be  considered  one 

Who  in  the  tasks  of  real  life  has  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  which  pleased  his  childish  thought. 

Those  who  most  cherish  his  memory  will  recall  it  without  admix¬ 
ture  of  bitterness  or  disappointment. 


THE  LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

ONE  of  Mr.  Mill’s  last  essays  calls  attention  to  the  ambiguities 
which  lurk  under  our  common  use  of  the  word  “nature.” 
How  far  do  those  ambiguities  affect  the  value  of  one  of  our  good  old 
familiar  commonplaces  ?  It  is  generally  assumed  as  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  it  is  right  to  prefer  nature  to  art ;  but  if  the  anti¬ 
thesis  is  of  doubtful  validity,  how  is  it  possible  to  exert  any  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  matter  ?  The  problem  is  perfectly  stated  in  the 
familiar  passage  of  Shakspeare  which  shows  how  in  him  the 
metaphysician  is  blended  with  the  poet.  Perdita  says  that  she 
does  not  care  for  “  streak’d  gillyflowers,”  because  she  has  heard 
that 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 

And  Polixenes  replies,  with  the  most  conclusive  logic,  in  the 
speech  beginning 

Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  Nature  is  made  no  better  by  no  mean, 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean. 

Perdita  replies  in  a  truly  feminine  manner.  She  does  not  meet 
Polixenes’s  argument;  but  she  judges  the  question  by  her  own 
personal  instincts.  She  says  in  substance  that  she  would  not 
like  to  win  Florizel’s  admiration  by  painting  her  cheeks.  If  Shak¬ 
speare  had  been  writing  a  Platonic  dialogue  instead  of  a  play, 
he  could  doubtless  have  provided  Polixenes  with  a  reply  to  this 
analogy,  which  again  might  have  led  to  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  it  is,  Polixenes  is  wise  enough  to  drop  his  logic,  and 
to  allow  Perdita  to  make  that  most  wonderful  speech  about  the 
daffodils  and  violets  which  is  worth  more  than  many  volumes  of 
logic-chopping.  It  would  be  rash  to  endeavour  to  complete  the 
dialogue  iu  Shakspeare’s  style,  and  to  fancy  what  Polixenes  and 
Perdita  might  have  said  to  each  other  if  they  had  been  keeping  an 
act  in  the  schools  instead  of  talking  poetry  in  a  cabbage  garden. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Browning,  with  his  taste  for  subtle  argument  in  verse, 
might  be  persuaded  to  write  a  viva  voce  examination  scene  as  a 
pendant  to  the  speculations  of  Caliban.  We  decline  the  task,  but 
may  venture  to  carry  on  the  argument  for  a  little  after  our  own 
fashion. 

Polixenes,  we  imagine,  would  have  pressed  Perdita  to  make  her 
distinction  a  little  clearer.  Where  does  art  cease,  he  might  have 
said,  and  nature  begin  ?  You  object  to  painting  your  face — would 
you  object  to  washing  it?  You  don’t  think  it  right  to  put  on  a 
dab  of  rouge ;  but  you  would  not  mind  wearing  some  of  the  articles 
puffed  by  the  pedlar  Autolycus — 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow  ; 

Cyprus,  black  as  e’er  was  crow — 

and  other  feminine  paraphernalia.  Is  there  not  as  much  art  in 
arranging  a  becoming  dress  as  in  actually  putting  a  pigment  upon 
your  face  ?  The  only  costume  which  can  be  said  to  exhibit  no  art 
whatever  is  the  costume  of  Eve  in  Paradise.  To  this  Perdita 
might  perhaps  reply  that  her  objection  to  painting  was  that  it 
implied  deception.  She  would  not  induce  Florizel  to  admire  her 
for  a  colour  which  was  not  really,  as  he  supposed,  the  sign  of 
perfect  health,  but  an  external  addition,  prejudicial  to  health.  So 
far,  love  of  nature  means  hatred  of  lying  ;  and  may  be  admitted, 
without  further  inquiry,  to  be  a  desirable  quality  both  morally  and 
aesthetically.  But  then,  Polixenes  might  argue,  this  does  not 
apply  to  your  streaked  gillyflowers.  There  is  no  deception  what¬ 
ever  in  them.  When,  according  to  his  own  illustration,  “we 
marry  a  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ”  the  improvement  in  the 
fruit  is  real.  The  gillyflower  which  has  been  manipulated  by 
the  florist  has  colours  which  are  just  as  genuine  as  the  gillyflower  in 
its  native  wilds.  And,  on  the  opposite  side,  you  call  it  unnatural  in 
a  savage  woman  to  wear  a  ring  through  her  nose,  and  therefore 
ugly.  Yet  certainly,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  deception  involved. 
The  fact  is  only  too  true.  It  is  not,  then,  the  deception,  but  the 
interference  of  man  that  you  dislike.  Yet  this  will  not  hold.  In 
certain  flowers — for  we  may  suppose  that  Polixenes  has  read  Mr. 
Darwin — the  fertilization  is  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  bees  ; 
in  other  cases,  by  the  co-operation  of  men.  Why  should  you 
prefer  the  work  of  insects  to  the  work  of  human  beings  ?  If  man 
created  new  matter,  there  might  be  something  in  the  prejudice ; 
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but  all  that  man  does,  or  possibly  can  do,  is  to  take  advantage  of 
certain  natural  processes  ;  and,  as  he  is  himself  a  natural  product, 
there  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  nature  at  the  bottom  of  the  most 
complex  artificial  processes,  if  only  we  choose  to  go  far  enough 
back.  If  Perdita  replied  in  answer  to  this  that  human  nature  was 
corrupt,  and  that  consequently  there  was  something  offensive 
about  all  those  products  in  which  the  conscious  operations  of  man 
entered  as  a  factor  in  the  final  result,  she  would  be  driven  to  an 
awkward  conclusion.  The  love  of  nature  in  this  sense  is  a  purely 
misanthropic  sentiment.  It  must  mean  the  morbid  love  of  a  cynic 
for  the  wilderness  as  wilderness  ;  or  at  least  the  love  of  pure  bar¬ 
barism  in  preference  to  civilized  society.  It  would  compel  us  to 
retire  with  Jaques  to  the  forest,  or  to  prefer  Caliban,  as  the  true 
child  of  nature,  to  the  courtier  Ferdinand.  If  Perdita,  to  avoid 
this  conclusion,  says  that  human  nature  is  not  entirely  corrupt,  and 
brings  forth  good  fruits  as  well  as  evil,  then  her  distinction  fails. 
It  is  not  the  antithesis  between  art  and  nature  of  which  she  has 
been  really  thinldng,  but  between  good  and  bad  art ;  her.  criterion 
has  broken  down,  and  she  must  submit  to  be  confuted  or  amend 
her  statement.  The  gillyflowers  are  objectionable,  not  because  man 
has  been  a  fellow-worker  with  “  great  creating  nature,”  but  because 
he  has  produced  something  grotesque  rather  than  beautiful.  If 
he  had  confined  himself  to  digging  his  garden  and  eradicating 
weeds,  he  would  have  been  in  his  proper  place ;  when  he  under¬ 
took  to  improve  nature  by  an  arbitrary  combination,  he  made  a  mess 
of  his  interference.  But  it  is  not  plain  that  the  process  is,  strictly 
speaking,  more  natural  in  one  case  than  the  other.  A  garden  is 
necessarily  an  artificial  product,  and  yet  it  may  produce  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  as  indeed  Perdita  most  eloquently  proves. 

Would  she,  then,  be  thrown  back  upon  some  general  theory  of 
the  beautiful,  and  admit  that  nature  was  not  really  concerned  in 
the  matter  at  all  P  She  would  probably  feel  vaguely  that  she  had 
been  aiming  at  a  real  distinction,  though  she  had  not  expressed 
herself  with  scientific  accuracy.  There  is,  she  would  perhaps  say, 
a  certain  presumption  against  the  gillyflower  founded  upon  its 
artificial  character,  though  the  presumption  may  be  capable  of 
being  rebutted.  Without  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between 
art  and  nature,  she  might  say  that  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the 
gillyflower  depended  upon  a  very  special  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Whether  its  oddity  was  produced  by  the  deliberate 
design  of  an  eccentric  nardener  or  by  some  accidental  collocation 
in  the  woods,  the  objection  would  be  equally  well  founded.  A  wild 
gillyflower  represents  a  certain  organization  which  is  the  result  of 
the  continued  play  of  natural  forces.  The  gillyflower  species  has 
had  to  fight  for  its  life  throughout  an  indefinite  series  of  ages,  and 
has  gradually  developed  a  certain  constitution  which  fits  it  to 
encounter  successfully  all  the  various  trials  which  flowers  as 
well  as  flesh  are  heir  to.  The  gardener’s  gillyflower  is  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium ;  the  variety  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  help  of 
hot-houses  or  manures,  or  some  set  of  special  conditions ;  and  if 
they  are  absent,  the  variety  would  either  die  out  or  revert 
to  its  primitive  state.  To  avow  a  preference  for  nature 
over  art  in  this  case  is  therefore  not  to  make  a  nugatory 
or  a  self-contradictory  statement,  but  to  state  a  highly  important 
general  law.  Those  objects,  it  is  substantially  said,  are  the  most 
beautiful  which  have  become  most  thoroughly  adapted,  by  a  long 
course  of  exposure  to  many  varying  conditions,  to  the  medium  in 
which  they  live.  To  work  out  the  argument  in  detail  would 
indeed  require  a  great  many  qualifications  and  explanations.  But, 
as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  statement  is  at  least 
plausible.  We  admire  animal  beauty,  it  may  be  said,  when  we 
instinctively  recognize  the  fact  that  the  limbs  and  framework  have 
become  perfectly  adapted  to  produce  the  maximum  of  speed  and 
strength ;  that  the  various  organs  are  packed  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  manner ;  and  that  no  superfluous  excrescences  of  bone  or 
flesh  are  left  to  impede  the  physical  mechanism.  We  learn,  it  may 
be,  to  read  unconsciously  the  indications  given  by  colouring  as 
well  as  form.  Brightness  and  harmony  in  the  tints  are  delightful — 
in  part,  at  any  rate,  because  they  indicate  a  condition  of  health,  or  of 
the  most  effective  co-operation  between  the  various  vital  forces. 
We  interpret  even  the  streaks  on  the  gillyflower  on  this  principle, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  applied.  The  colouring  of  the  wild 
flower  is  characteristic  of  the  more  permanent  and  vigorous  organi¬ 
zation.  The  arbitrary  spots  on  its  cultivated  relative  indicate  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  a  more  or  less  morbid  state — that  is  to  say,  in  a 
state  which  makes  a  smaller  disturbance  of  the  conditions  lead 
more  easily  to  disintegration. 

The  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial,  so  far  as 
it  is  sound,  would  thus  be  resolved,  in  the  case  of  gillyflowers, 
into  the  distinction  between  fitness  for  a  more  general  and  a  more 
special  set  of  conditions.  And  the  assertion  comes  to  be  that  those 
qualities  are  most  to  be  admired  which  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  strongest  vitality,  and  therefore  of  the  most  thorough 
internal  harmony  and  greatest  power  of  resisting  change.  This 
meaning,  in  fact,  seems  to  suit  pretty  well  with  most  applications 
of  the  rather  vague  assertions  about  a  love  of  nature.  The  great 
doctrine  preached  by  Wordsworth  and  his  school  is  the  preference 
of  the  wild  to  the  streaked  gillyflower.  It  amounts,  upon  this 
showing,  to  saying  that  the  soul  is  more  strengthened  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  permanent  and  simple  forms  in  which  we  have  a 
glimpse,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  driving  forces  of  the  physical 
machinery  of  the  universe,  than  by  dwelling  upon  those  complex  and 
unstable  combinations  which  are  due  to  its  remotest  ramifications, 
and  the  number  of  minute  wheels  and  spindles  whose  infinite 
whirring  and  whizzing  confounds  our  imaginations.  The  greatest 
philosopher  is  he  whose  mind  passes  habitually  from  the  furthest 


corollaries  to  repose  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
greatest  poet  is  he  who  feels  most  deeply  the  elementary  passions 
which  survive  in  all  classes  and  all  forms  of  society,  instead  of 
being  absorbed  by  the  frivolous  and  infinitely  changeable  moods  to 
be  found  only  in  some  special  clique  or  particular  eddy  of  human 
existence.  The  error  of  the  school  was  that  the  fallacies  about 
nature  led  them  to  confuse  a  distinction  of  degree  for  one 
of  kind ;  and,  instead  of  preaching  the  advantage  of  the 
frequent  elevation  of  the  mind  above  the  fever  and  fret 
of  modern  life  into  the  regions  of  quiet  contemplation,  of 
general  truths  and  simple  emotions,  they  adopted  the  anti-social 
principle  that  “  nature  ”  was  altogether  good,  and  “  artificial  ”  life 
altogether  bad.  As  it  is'  impossible  to  make  such  a  distinction 
hold  water,  it  became  in  practice  an  excuse  for  an  arbitrary 
refusal  to  sympathize  with  any  social  or  intellectual  movement 
not  to  their  taste.  It  could  always  be  condemned  in  the  name  of 
nature.  The  love  of  nature,  however,,  had- -a  further. -meaning, 
which  suits  well  enough  with  the  suggested  interpretation.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  dislike  of  the  morbid,  the  affected, 
or  the  vulgar.  To  admire  qualities  indicative  of  the  strongest 
vitality  is  of  course  to  hate  disease  and  disintegration.  Now  the 
best  definition  of  affectation  or  vulgarity,  considered  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  seems  to  be  that  they  imply  a  confusion  between 
the  living  and  the  decaying  parts  of  the  organism.  A  man  is 
a  snob  who  admires  the  gold  lace  of  a  flunkey  when  he  cannot 
appreciate  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and  public  spirit  which  the  lace 
was  once  intended  to  typify.  lie  admires,  that  is,  the  cast-off 
shell  instead  of  the  living  growth.  Affectation,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
simple  lying,  implies  obedience  to  a  code  of  manners  or  criticism 
generated  not  by  the  strongest  feelings  and  deepest  needs  of  human 
beings,  but  by  some  temporary  fashion  or  effete  tradition  of  what 
had  once  a  meaning.  In  these  senses  a  natural  man  or  society  is 
simply  a  healthy  and  vigorous  one,  with  the  least  possible  lumber  ( 
of  extinct"  prejudice's,  of  organs  which  have  survived  their 
functions,  and  prejudices  which  do  not  correspond  to  any  real 
current  of  thought.  And  it  might  be  as  well  if  some  new 
prophet  would  arise  to  preach  the  advantages  of  nature  as  taken 
in  this  sense. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS. 

YE  NY  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Finlay  we  have  lost  another 
man  of  equal  eminence  in  another  branch  of  learning,  and 
that  with  the  same  singular  lack  of  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  press  in  general.  A  few  dry  lines,  without  the  least  comment 
on  any  of  his  distinguishing  merits,  were  all  that  the  chief  daily 
paper  could  give  in  recording  the  death  of  Professor  Willis.  Both 
these  cases  show  how  little  the  highest  intellectual  gifts,  the  highest 
degree  of  attainments  in  lines  which  require  no  small  gifts,  avail 
to  win  general  reputation  for  their  owners,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  showy  and  popular  qualities  which  make  other  names  fami¬ 
liar  to  every  ear.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay,  so  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Willis,  no  one  would  have  guessed  from  the  way  in 
which  either  death  was  announced  how  far  the  one  soared  over 
ordinary  Correspondents  and  the  other  over  ordinary  Professors. 
No  one  would  have  guessed  that  each  was  not  only  a  master  in 
Bis  own  branch  of  knowledge,  but  absolutely  the  creator  of  a  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  neglect  was  almost  more  amazing  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Willis  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Finlay.  The  position  of  even  an 
average  Cambridge  Professor  is  at  least  higher  than  that  of  an 
average  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  and  to  those  who  knew  Mr. 
Finlay1  only  as  a  Correspondent  of  the  Times  he  might  naturally 
seem  a  smaller  man  than  Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  Finlay  too  lived  at  the 
other  end  of  Europe ;  Mr.  Willis  lived  in  London  and  Cambridge, 
and  his  peculiar  line  of  eminence  made  him  personally  familiar 
to  a  large  class.  Yet  both  pass  away  all  but  unheeded, 
while  columns  of  biography,  memorials,  and  what  not,  are  the 
meed  of  men  of  not  a  hundredth  part  of  their  true  eminence. 
Which  of  the  two  men  so  unworthily  treated  within  so  short  a 
time  was  in  himself  the  greater,  we  need  not  determine,  and  it 
would  be  indeed  hard  to  say.  Their  merits  were  of  different  kinds. 
Mr.  Finlay'  had  the  greater  subject,  one  which  it  needed  a  kind  of 
heroic  daring  to  begin  and  to  carry  out  under  many  disadvantages 
and  under  the  most  chilling  neglect.  In  his  work  then,  great  as  it 
is,  it  is  easy  to  find  many  and  glaring  faults.  Mr.  Willis  carried 
his  treatment  of  his  own  subject  as  near  to  absolute  perfection 
as  any  man  ever  carried  the  treatment  of  any  subject;  but 
his  subject  was  of  a  narrower  range,  and  he  pursued  it  under 
every  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Finlay’s  work,  in  all 
its  epic  vastness,  was  begun,  continued,  and  ended  by  his  own 
hand.  From  Mr.  Willis  we  have  as  yet  only  monographs,  the 
histories  of  the  English  cathedrals,  and  the  volume  on  Italian 
architecture  which  he  published  many  years  ago.  If  the  great 
work  on  collegiate  architecture  which  has  been  so  long  darkly 
spoken  of  and  vaguely  hoped  for  is  ever  given  to  the  world,  it 
must  be  under  the  editorship  of  another.  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that  among  those  to  whom  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  office  a  willing  and  competent  hand  may  be  found. 

The  official,  the  strictly  professorial,  merits  of  Mr.  Willis  con¬ 
cern  those  who  had  to  do  with  him  in  his  official  character  in 
London  and  Cambridge.  But  his  wider  and  more  general  reputa¬ 
tion,  though  not  official,  was  in  truth  professorial  also.  It  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  that  he  was  always  and  everywhere  known  by  his  pro¬ 
fessorial  title.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doffing  it  for  tho 
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mere  salve  of  shortness  ;  yet  it  hardly  seems  natural  to  write  the 
word  Willis  without  the  word  Professor.  Professor  he  emi¬ 
nently  was,  even  when  addressing  non-academical  hearers. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  simply  perfect.  The  power,  the  clearness, 
the  vividness,  with  which  he  brought  forth  every  point,  left 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  And  in  listening  to  him, 
his  hearers  knew  that  they  were  listening  to  one  who  was  pre¬ 
eminently  trustworthy,  to  one  who,  though  doubtless  not  privileged 
against  error,  certainly  fell  into  fewer  errors  than  almost  any  other 
man.  In  no  other  case  did  an  audience  so  distinctly  feel  that  they 
were  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher.  There  was  in  truth  a  degree  of 
professorial  dignity,  and  even  mystery,  about  him.  Other  speakers 
might  be  disputed  against ;  at  any  rate  they  might  be  asked  questions. 
In  the  case  of  him  who  was  before  all  men  the  Professor,  it  seemed 
to  be  silently  understood  that  neither  process  was  to  be 
dared.  There  was  a  kind  of  feeling  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
man  as  an  oracle  that  was  speaking.  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  was 
a  strong  element  of  liveliness,  and  even  of  playfulness,  which  was 
thoroughly  in  character  with  that  striking  bodily  activity  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  for  the  display  of  which  his 
lectures  gave  so  many  opportunities.  In  short,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Willis,  we  are  instinctively  called  back  to  his  personal  presence.  We 
think  of  the  air  and  voice  of  the  living  lecturer,  and  almost  forget 
that,  if  we  have  not  so  much  written  matter  from  him  as  we  could 
wish,  we  still  have  enough  to  be  deeply  thankful  for.  It  is  as  the 
personal  expounder  of  the  great  churches  of  England  at  the 
successive  meetings  of  the  Archseological  Institute  that  Mr. 
Willis  will  live  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  looked  on  him 
and  heard  him.  To  them  the  written  record  of  those  memorable 
discourses  seems  something  secondary.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
posterity,  we  may  hope  that  all  that  he  has  left  behind  him,  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished,  may  be  brought  together  in  as  near  an 
approach  to  connected  shape  as  may  be. 

Setting  aside  the  strictly  official  work  of  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  little  was  known  to  many  who  knew  him  well  and  admired 
him  deeply  in  other  ways,  the  great  business  of  Professor  Willis 
was  to  work  out  the  architectural  history  of  a  large  number  of 
the  great  churches  of  England.  Beside  this,  his  earlier  studies  of 
Continental  architecture,  important  as  they  were  in  themselves, 
seem  something  secondary.  The  phrase  “  architectural  history  ” 
was,  as  far  as  we  know,  one  of  his  own  invention,  and  it  exactly 
expresses  the  range  of  his  work.  He  cared  but  little — at  least,  if  he 
cared,  he  gave  no  outward  signs  of  caring — for  history  apart  from 
architecture,  or  for  architecture  apart  from  history.  His  business 
in  each  case  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  history  of  the  building. 
Of  the  history  of  a  foundation,  as  a  foundation,  of  any  points  in  its 
history  which  did  not  directly  bear  on  the  fabric,  he  took  little  or 
no  notice.  Of  the  building  itself,  as  a  work  of  art,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  architectural  style  looked  at  from  an 
sesthetical  point,  he  took  perhaps  rather  more  notice,  but  still  not 
much.  A  tale,  legendary  or  historical,  concerned  him  only 

when  it  threw  some  light  on  the  fabric.  If  it  did 

throw  any  light  on  the  fabric,  he  was  sure  to  be  able  to  show 

exactly  what  that  light  was.  On  the  other  hand,  a  change  in 
architectural  style  came  home  to  him,  we  do  not  say  wholly,  but 
certainly  chiefly,  in  so  far  as  it  left  its  mark  in  a  change  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  great  point  of  excellence  iu  his  treatment  of  his 
subjects  was  that  he  was  thoroughly  and  equally  versed  in  two 
sources  of  knowledge,  each  of  which  is  imperfect  without  the 
other.  Like  his  neighbour  Dr.  Guest,  he  was  pre-eminently  at  once 
a  man  of  the  closet  and  a  man  of  the  open  air.  A  building  was 
to  him  exactly  what  a  ditch,  a  mound,  a  battle-field,  is  to  Dr. 
Guest.  That  is,  he  knew  in  the  very  fullest  sense,  he  had 
thoroughly  grasped  and  mastered  and  learned  how  to  make  use  of, 
every  scrap  of  written  information  about  the  buildings  which  he 
took  in  hand.  And  he  also  knew  every  stone  of  them  with  his 
own  eye,  an  eye  as  keen  for  every  constructive  point  as  that  of  the 
best  practical  architect.  In  fact,  in  more  than  one  case,  as  may 
be  seen  at  Ely,  Mr.  Willis  acted  as  a  practical  architect.  Whether 
he  would  have  succeeded  as  the  designer  of  an  actual  building  is 
a  point  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  say  anything  either  way.  He 
certainly  never  showed  any  marked  artistic  feeling ;  but  it  may 
have  been  that  the  artistic  point  of  view  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
come  within  the  range  of  his  immediate  subject.  But  whether  he 
could  himself  have  designed  a  building  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
nobody  knew  better  how  ancient  buildings  actually  were  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  no  one  knew  better  how,  when  they  were  in 
danger,  they  could  be  kept  together.  Modern  restorations 
he  hated  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Petit  or  Mr.  Ruskin,  only 
where  Mr.  Ruskin  gets  sad,  perhaps  wrathful,  Mr.  Willis 
got  sarcastic.  His  own  notion  of  a  restoration,  different  in¬ 
deed  from  that  of  either  modern  architects  or  modern  workmen, 
may  be  seen  in  the  little  chapel  at  Ely,  where  he  kept  every  old 
stone  that  could  physically  be  kept,  while  such  new  stones  as  were 
physically  needed  he  left  in  the  block,  that  no  one  might  take  them 
for  old  ones.  We  remember  Mr.  Willis  once  describing  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  “  most  conservative  in  theory,  most  destructive  in 
practice.”  This  of  course  sets  forth  one  side  of  the  question  only, 
the  purely  antiquarian  side ;  the  more  general  question  is,  whether, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  all  points  and  weighing  one  thing 
against  another,  we  had  not  rather  have  our  great  churches  as 
they  are  now  than  as  they  were  when  there  was  neither  a  Scott  to 
build  nor  a  Willis  to  lecture. 

The  great  art  and  power  of  Mr.  Willis  was  the  way  in  which  he 
brought  his  two  sources  of  knowledge  to  bear  upon  one  another. 
Here  was  the  written  record  ;  there  were  the  stones  of  which  the 


record  spoke.  Each  in  his  hands  explained  the  other.  What  he 
said  often  sounded  startling  at  first  hearing ;  but  he  seldom  failed 
to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  hearer. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  was  equally  happy  in  every  case.  In  some 
cases  he  had  better  materials  to  work  upon  than  in  others ;  thus 
in  his  first  public  exposition  at  Canterbury  he  had,  in  the  narrative 
of  Gervase,  such  a  guide  as  he  never  found  again.  Sometimes 
again,  as  was  but  natural,  he  seemed  to  take  more  to  some  places 
than  others,  and  to  give  his  mind  more  thoroughly  to  them  than 
to  others.  York,  Winchester,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Sherborne,  were  won¬ 
derfully  done.  We  well  remember  the  skill  with  which  he  worked 
out  at  Gloucester  the  almost  incredibly  early  date  of  the  south 
transept.  Nobody  before  him  had  dreamed  that  Perpendicular 
work  was  anywhere  used  so  soon.  At  Oxford,  we  remember,  years 
and  years  ago,  he  seemed  hardly  to  be  at  his  best ;  the  subject  did 
not  thoroughly  suit  him,  the  peculiarities  of  the  building  being 
rather  of  form  than  of  construction.  At  Wells  the  later  researches 
of  Mr.  Irvine  have,  to  say  the  least,  thrown  doubt  on  some  of  his 
views.  But  the  mention  of  Wells  reminds  us  that,  though  the 
Archseological  Institute  was  his  chief  sphere  of  action,  he  did  not 
always  refuse  his  help  to  local  bodies,  as  both  Kent  and  Somerset 
can  witness. 

That  for  some  time  past  no  fresh  work  could  be  looked  for  from 
Professor  Willis  has  been  known  to  all  his  f.  lends.  But  his  death 
not  the  less  leaves  a  gap.  That  a  man  known  and  admired  as  he 
was  by  a  large  circle  should  have  gone  to  his  grave  almost  without 
notice  may  perhaps  prove  many  things.  It  may  perhaps  prove  the 
capricious  way  in  which  reputation  is  bestowed ;  it  should  certainly 
prove  to  every  circle  which  seems  to  itself  to  be  large  how  very 
much  larger  is  the  space  which  lies  outside  its  circumference.  Of 
his  earlipr  academical  fame  as  a  mechanician  of  rare  ingenuity  we 
have  not  space  to  speak ;  but  his  proficiency  in  a  branch  of  study 
which  is  partly  a  science  and  partly  a  craft  was  undoubtedly  a 
most  efficient  training  for  the  pursuits  which  he  afterwards  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  The  long  friendship  between  Professor 
Willis  and  Whewell  (eleven  years  his  academic  senior),  who 
likewise  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  constructional  archi¬ 
tecture  from  the  mechanical  side,  no  doubt  tended  to  encourage 
both  in  their  pursuit  of  studies  in  which  they  had  a  common  in¬ 
terest.  With  Whewell  architecture  was  only  one  out  of  the  many 
branches  of  knowledge  which  it  was  his  pride  to  conquer ;  with 
Willis  it  was  a  chief  and  absorbing  study  of  life,  and  of  course  his 
supremacy  clearly  asserted  itself.  But  it  is  fair  that,  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  unquestioned  leadership,  the  name  of  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  coadjutor  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  may  in  some 
respects  be  regretted  that  the  chair  which  he  filled  with  great 
ability  for  so  many  years  at  Cambridge  was  that  of  “  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,”  for  although  he  fitted  his  teachings  to 
his  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  he  could  not  turn  his  full  strength  on 
the  questions  on  which  he  was  incontestably  strongest.  It  is 
painful  now  to  guess  what  Cambridge  and  the  world  might  have 
gained  if  there  had  been  a  chaiT  of  Constructive  Architecture,  with 
Willis  to  hold  it.  We  may  note,  in  passing  from  Professor  Willis, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Mr.  Willis  once  so  well  known  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  George  III.’s  malady. 


ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL. 

WE  desire  to  call  public  attention,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  the 
danger  of  a  most  grievous  wrong  being  done  to  one  of  our 
most  ancient  educational  foundations,  if  the  proposed  scheme  for 
the  management  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  recently  submitted  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  is  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  through  its  last  stages 
and  so  to  obtain  legal  force.  We  understand  that  schedules  of 
objections  to  the  suggested  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
school  have  been  sent  in,  not  only  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Mercers’  Company,  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  endowments  of 
the  school,  but  by  an  influential  Committee  of  Old  Paulines,  who 
are  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  noble  founda¬ 
tion  to  which  the}’'  owe  their  education. 

We  will  first  briefly  state  what  the  claims  and  deserts  of  St. 
Paul’s  School  have  been.  It  was  founded  in  1509  by  John  Colet, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  Churchmen  of  his  age.  Colet  was 
also  on  most  affectionate  terms  with  Erasmus,  whose  advice  he 
sought  in  settling  the  constitution  of  his  school.  The  result  was 
that  he  founded  a  free  day-school  for  153  boys,  the  number  of  the 
“  great  fishes  ”  in  the  miraculous  draught  recorded  in  St.  John  xxi. 
1 1 .  There  was  to  be  no  restriction  of  nationality,  but  the  school 
was  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  special  object  which  Colet  had  in  view  was  the  education  of 
his  boys  in  the  Christian  faith  and  in  Greek  and  Batin  literature. 
The  famous  William  Lily  was  the  first  High-Master.  He  had 
learnt  Greek  in  Italy  and  in  Rhodes,  introduced  the  study  of  it  at 
Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  St.  Paul’s  School  before  it  was  taught  in 
any  other  school  in  England.  Eton  has  adopted  Lily’s  Latin 
Grammar,  and  given  it  its  own  name.  But  the  original  Latin 
Grammar  was  the  joint  composition  of  Lily  and  Colet;  and  the 
quaint  old  book  remained  in  use  at  St.  Paul’s  till  a  very  few  years 
ago.  The  school  was  intended  by  the  founder  to  have  a  distinctly 
religious  character,  although  it  was  not  connected  with  the 
Cathedral  church  which  it  adjoined.  Colet  scented  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  from  afar,  and  took  care  to  commit  his  foundation  to  the 
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charge  of  the  City  Company  to  which  he  belonged,  lest  its 
endowment  should  perchance  he  perilled  in  the  troublous 
times  which  he  foresaw.  Strange  irony  of  fate !  Winchester 
and  Westminster  still  nestle  under  the  stately  fanes  from  which 
they  take  their  names.  But  St.  Paul’s  is  only  too  likely,  after 
365  years  of  usefulness,  to  be  removed  from  its  ancient  site,  and 
even  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral,  simply  because 
•Colet  trusted  it  to  the  Mercers’  Company  instead  of  to  the 
dignitaries  of  his  own  Church.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
precise  than  the  founder’s  directions  as  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  boys.  The  ancient  inscription  can  still  be  read  on  the 
school  portico  by  every  one  who  passes  round  the  eastern  end  of 
the  cathedral : — “  Schola  Catechizationis  puerorum  in  Christi  Opt. 
Max.  fide  et  bonis  literis.”  No  boy  could  be  admitted  till  he  could 
say  his  Catechism.  Provision  was  made  for  a  chaplain,  whose  special 
duty  it  was  to  undertake  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  and 
to  say  mass  every  morning  in  the  school  chapel.  On  Childermas 
the  scholars  went  to  hear  the  boy  Bishop  preach  in  St.  Paul's. 
But  Colet  also  provided  for  their  instruction  an  admirable  little 
English  manual,  which  he  called  The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,  and  which  Erasmus  translated  for  him  into  Latin  hexameters. 
This  it  was  that  suggested  both  the  idea  and  the  title  of  the  better 
known  book  issued  under  the  same  name  by  the  first  Reformed 
Convocation  of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign. 

Few  of  our  great  schools  acquired  in  those  early  days  a 
Eiu’opean  reputation.  But  Erasmus  spread  the  fame  of  Colet’s 
school  far  and  wide.  He  composed  for  it  the  inscriptions  for  its 
walls,  compiled  his  De  Copia  Verborum  for  its  use,  with  a  special 
dedication,  and  wrote  a  Latin  oration  in  praise  of  the  Child 
Jesus  (in  whose  honour  the  school  was  named),  which  was  re¬ 
cited  for  many  years  at  the  yearly  “  Apposition  ”  of  the  school. 
Again  in  his  JDialogus  de  recta  Latini  Grcecique  sermonis  pro¬ 
nunciations  he  makes  Ursus  describe  the  constitution  of  the  schola 
puerilis  which  Joannes  Coletus,  vir  ceternd  dignus  memorid,  had 
added  to  the  Templum  Divi  Pauli.  In  particular,  Ursus  commends 
•Colet’s  choice  of  a  layman  for  Iligh-Master  and  his  selection  of  a 
lay  corporation  as  trustees.  Leo  asks : — 

Quid  tandem  consilii  reperit  ?  Ursus.  Hominem  conjugatum  et  liberis 
divitem  scholar  prafeeit.  Provisionem  delegavit  aliquot  e  civibus  laicis, 
quorum  probitatem  videre  sibi  videbatur  exploratam,  ut  ab  his  in  hrcredes 
proximos  derivaretur.  Leo.  Nnm  eaprovidentiasecurum  reddidit  ?  Ursus. 
Minime.  [Let  us  hope  that  this  prediction  will  not  be  fulfilled  !]  Sed  liic 
aiebat  sibi  videri  minimum  esse  periculi,  ut  turn  habebant  res  human*. 

In  another  letter,  to  Justus  Jonas,  dated  1519,  Erasmus  gives  a 
succinct  history  of  Colet’s  Life  and  an  account  of  St.  Paul’s 
School  by  name.  It  is  evident  that  great  interest  was  excited  in 
Europe  by  the  description  of  Colet's  foundation.  Once  more 
Erasmus  evidently  refers  to  St.  Paul’s  School  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Pietas  Puerilis,  one  of  his  famous  Col¬ 
loquies,  the  most  popular  book  of  its  time.  Therein  the 
model  typical  boy,  called  Caspar,  in  contrast  to  the  less  liberal 
education  of  former  days,  has  been  drawn  out  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  interlocutor,  Erasmus  himself,  to  describe  hi3  whole 
iheory  and  practice  of  morals  and  learning.  In  particular  a  cer¬ 
tain  moderation  of  religious  opinion,  such  as  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Anglican  theology,  is  brought  into  great  promi¬ 
nence.  We  shall  be  pardoned  the  following  quotation  : — 

Erasmus.  Quis  Thales  to  doeuit  istam  Philosophiam  ?  Gaspar.  Fuit 
mihi  admodum  puero  consuetudo  domestics  cum  integerrimo  viro  Johanne 
Coleto.  Nostin’  hominem  ?  Er.  Quid  ni  ?  tanquam  te.  Ga.  Is  earn 
setatem  hujusmodi  praceptiunculis  imbuit.  Er.  Non  invidebis,  si  me 
pnvbeam  temulum  instituti  tui  ? 

Not  to  dwell  any  longer,  however,  on  the  archaeology  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  no  school  has  done  better 
service  to  Church  and  State  than  Dean’s  Colet's  foundation  for 
three  centuries  and  a  half.  In  proportion  to  its  small  numbers  it 
has  contributed  a  full  proportion  of  honoured  names  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  English  worthies.  John  Milton,  the  son  of  a  London 
scrivener,  acquired  his  scholarship  at  St.  Paul’s  School ;  Leland 
and  Camden  and  Strype  among  antiquaries,  Pepys  the  diarist, 
Roger  Cotes  the  first  Plumian  Professor — one  of  the  greatest 
English  names  in  natural  science,  and  Robert  Nelson,  of  the 
“  Fasts  and  Festivals,”  were  Paulines.  Marlborough  again  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Colet’s  “  fishes”;  and  Sir  John  Trevor  and 
Spencer  Compton,  both  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  first  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  the  first  Lord  North, 
not  to  forget  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  supposed  Junius,  were  political 
celebrities  or  founders  of  ennobled  families,  who  were  educated 
under  the  same  roof.  In  fact,  the  school  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
the  wise  purposes  of  its  founder.  It  has  provided  for  more  than 
twelve  generations  a  free  education  of  the  very  highest  class  for 
the  children  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  has  sent  to  the  learned 
and  liberal  professions  a  succession  of  distinguished  men  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  risen  above  the  ranks.  The  old  Paulines 
of  our  own  day  reckon  one  English  Bishop,  two  English  Judges, 
and  the  Principal  Librarian  at  the  British  Museum  among  their 
number.  We  do  not  deny  that  much  more  might  have  been  done  ; 
for  Colet’s  estates  have  increased  enormously  in  value.  Indeed,  we 
strongly  desire  a  most  liberal  expansion  of  the  foundation.  But  the 
fault,  if  any,  is  that  of  the  Trustees,  and  not  of  the  school.  The 
school  seems  to  us  to  deserve  not  dismemberment  and  loss  of 
identity,  as  is  now  proposed,  but  generous  enlargement  on  its 
own  lines. 

,  We  now  come  to  the  recent  history  of  the  school  and  to  the 
singular  and  altogether  exceptional  circumstances  which  have 


brought  it  to  its  present  critical  condition.  When  the  Public 
Schools  Commission  began  its  labours  in  1861,  St.  Paul’s  School 
was,  of  course,  one  of  the  nine  Public  Schools  subjected  to  its 
inquiries.  It  is  scheduled  in  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1864,  an 
Act  which,  by  the  Expiring  Acts  Continuance  Act  of  1874,  does  not 
expire  till  December  31,  1875.  So  that  the  school  has  an  existing 
claim  under  statute  to  be  considered,  as  it  always  has  been  re¬ 
garded,  one  of  the  great  English  Public  Schools.  Why  then— it 
will  be  asked  with  amazement— is  it  now  proposed  to  reduce  it  to 
the  secondary  rank  of  the  foundations  regulated  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  involves,  we  think, 
considerable  blame  to  more  than  one  party.  Of  the  nine  Public 
Schools  embraced  in  the  Public  Schools  Act,  Merchant  Taylors’  fell 
out  altogether,  because  it  was  shown  that  it  possessed  no  proper 
endowment.  St.  Paul’s  School  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Commissioners  until  a  suit,  in  which  the  Mercers’  Company  were 
engaged,  had  been  decided.  The  Mercers  pleaded  that  the  estates 
left  by  Colet  belonged  absolutely  to  themselves,  subject  to  the 
burden  of  supporting  Colet’s  foundation.  We  believe  that  they 
were  mainly  defeated  on  this  point  of  law  by  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  with  which  they  had  in  fact  administered  the  estates  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school.  Had  they  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
plea,  St.  Paul’s  School  would  have  been  shown  to  be  unendowed 
and  would  have  suffered  the  fate  of  Merchant  Taylors’.  But  the 
Courts  decided  in  the  end  that  the  Mercers  were  but  Trustees  of 
the  St.  Paul's  School  endowments.  Unfortunately,  after  this 
decision,  no  steps  were  taken  to  provide  a  new  scheme  for  St. 
Paul’s  under  the  Public  Schools  Act.  This  was  the  proper  duty 
of  the  Mercers’  Company,  and  they  cannot  be  acquitted  of  blame 
in  the  matter.  The  attention  of  "the  old  Paulines  had  not  been 
directed  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  Of  course  the  former  scholars 
of  St.  Paul’s  had,  and  have,  no  legal  locus  standi.  But  in  the  case 
of  so  ancient  an  institution  the  claims  of  sentiment  are  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  And,  if  the  school  is  now  to  be  saved,  it  will  be  due  to 
the  exertions  of  old  Paulines  alone. 

While,  however,  its  proper  guardians  were  asleep,  there  were 
others  who  coveted.  Colet’s  endowments.  When  it  was  shown 
that  St.  Paul's  School  possessed  an  income  of  about  1 1 ,000/.  a 
year,  and  when  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  it  within  the 
operation  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  it  followed  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  took  it  in  hand.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not 
without  great  misgivings  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
abandoned  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com¬ 
mission.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868  did 
not  contain  a  scheme  for  St.  Paul’s.  And  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  of  1869,  while  showing  in  its  preamble  that  it  was  directed 
to  schools  not  comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  Letters  Patent 
of  1861  (thereby  excluding  St.  Paul’s,  which  is  included  in  those 
Letters),  proceeds  in  the  body  of  the  Act  to  include  all  schools 
that  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868,  thus 
including  St.  Paul’s. 

Accordingly  the  new  scheme  for  its  future  management,  to 
which  we  now  wish  to  call  attention,  has  been  lately  laid  before 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners,  through  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  responsibilities  of  that  much,  and  not  altogether 
undeservedly,  abused  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
new  scheme  destroys  the  identity  of  the  old  foundation,  dis¬ 
members  it,  and  degrades  it  from  the  rank  of  a  Public  School  to  a 
lower  level.  Or  rather  it  annihilates  the  ancient  school,  and  erects 
on  its  ruins  three  separate  and  independent  establishments,  which 
will  have  no  succession  from  the  original  foundation.  No  one  dis¬ 
putes  the  right  or  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  ancient  endowments,  and  to  take  care  that  trusts  are 
rightly  administered  pro  bono  publico.  But  we  contend  that  no 
cause  has  been  shown  why  Colet's  School  should  be  diverted  from 
the  original  purpose  of  its  enlightened  founder.  The  new  scheme 
provides  for  the  establishment,  “  in  or  near  London,”  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  foundations  ;  a  classical  school  for  500  boys,  a  modern  school 
for  500  boys,  and  a  high  school  (or  schools)  for  400  girls.  The 
general  provisions  as  to  courses  of  instruction,  the  Conscience 
Clause,  and  the  like,  follow  the  general  requirements  of  the  Act. 
No  provision  is  made  for  a  chaplain  or  chaplains,  or  for  the 
catechetical  teaching  of  the  children.  Candidates  are  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  competition  ;  and  entrance  and  tuition  fees  are  exacted. 
There  are  still  to  be  153  scholarships,  tenable  for  only  four  years, 
and  entitling  the  holders  to  the  remission  of  the  tuition  fees. 
These  scholarships  are  to  be  divided  in  this  way — 57  to  each 
boys’  school  and  39  to  the  girls’ !  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
old  Paulines  resent  this  ludicrous  parody  of  Colet’s  concetto. 
Better  by  far  forget  the  old  symbolical  number,  and  give  pro¬ 
portionate  numbers  of  scholarships  to  all  the  schools,  so  far  as 
the  funds  permit,  than  keep  up  a  limitation  which,  when  it  has 
once  lost  its  continuity,  loses  all  its  sentiment,  significance,  and 
value.  The  accomplished  scholar,  Dr.  Kynaston,  who  has  been 
for  nearly  forty  years  High-Master  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  made  the 
mystical  number  of  Colet’s  fishes  the  theme  of  countless  graceful 
poems  in  every  language,  metre,  and  style.  We  wonder  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  he  has  not  personally  protested  against  this  absurd 
distortion  of  Colet’s  fancy,  and  indeed  against  many  other  features 
of  the  scheme. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  there  has  been  a  blunder  in  this  scheme, 
which  it  is  not  too  late  to  remedy.  We  can  well  understand  that  the 
Endowed  School  Commissioners  were  very  glad  to  get  such  large 
funds  as  these  under  their  control.  We  plead,  however,  that  so 
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ancient  and  distinguished  a  school  was  not  the  proper  corpus  vile 
for  an  experiment.  What  is  the  use  of  sacrificing  the  prestige,  the 
incalculable  value  of  the  associations— never  to  he  replaced,  of  an 
ancient  foundation  like  this?  What  would  not  our  American 
cousins  give  for  a  school  with  such  a  history  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s  ? 
If  the  Commissioners  wanted  money,  they  should  have  offered  the 
school — masters,  and  153  scholars  and  all,  with  its  pedigree  of  as 
many  years  as  there  are  days  in  the  year — to  the  municipality  of 
New  York  or  Chicago.  Seriously,  this  is  a  case  for  different 
treatment.  The  school  ought  to  he  preserved  as  a  Public  School, 
on  its  old  basis.  It  ought,  of  course,  to  he  largely  increased ;  and 
there  might  well  be  153  free  scholars,  elected  from  a  greater  body. 
We  do  not  enter  here  upon  the  question  of  its  removal.  But  very 
much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  keeping  it  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Cathedral  for  the  benefit  of  those  citizens  of  London,  especially 
the  professional  classes,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  eastern  half 
of  this  great  city.  Again,  it  would  be  most  reasonable  to  add  a 
Modern  School — as  has  been  done  at  Harrow  and  elsewhere — to 
the  Classical  School,  but  under  the  same  High-Master.  And,  if 
the  funds  permit  it,  no  one  could  object  to  a  lump  sum  being 
alienated  for  the  foundation  of  a  Coletine  Girls’  School,  which 
might  start,  as  from  a  new  beginning,  on  a  career  of  future  useful¬ 
ness.  How  this  could  best  be  effected,  whether  by  a  short  Act  re¬ 
placing  St.  Paul’s  among  the  Public  Schools,  from  which  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  dissociated,  or  by  a  fresh  adjustment  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  But  we  are  quite 
certain  that  the  scheme  as  it  stands  can  satisfy  no  one.  And  we 
must  insist  strongly  on  this  special  feature  of  the  case ;  that  no 
inconvenient  precedent  will  be  set  by  a  reconsideration  of  the 
scheme  for  St.  Paul's  School.  For  its  claims  are  unique  ;  and  at 
this  moment  it  enjoys  under  Parliamentary  sanction  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  its  character  as  a  Public  School,  to  which  no  other 
school,  not  included  in  the  Public  Schools  Act,  has  any  pretensions 
whatever. 


MESSRS.  MOODY  AND  SANKEY. 

MR.  MOODY,  it  seems,  is  in  the  habit  of  praying  strongly 
against  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  there  are  occasions  when  criticism  is  out  of  place. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  appearance  of  this  gentleman 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Sankey,  has  been  heralded,  and  the  preten¬ 
sions  which  have  been  put  forth  on  their  behalf,  and  which  they 
have  themselves  adopted,  appear  to  justify  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  their  performances  of  the  same  land  as  that  which 
would  be  given  to  any  other  public  entertainment  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  no  doubt  sincere, 
religious  men,  who  honestly  think  that  they  are  doing  good, 
and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  their  own  course.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  of  some  importance  whether  the  sort  of 
treatment  which  they  apply  to  sacred  subjects  is  worthy  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  imitation,  because,  if  it  is,  it  may  be  expected  to 
lead  to  some  startling  changes.  And  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a 
question  which  deserves  more  serious  consideration  than  has  perhaps 
been  bestowed  on  it.  The  impression  which  has  been  generally  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  services  in  London  is,  we  fancy,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  so  exciting  as  people  were  led  to  imagine  they  would  be 
from  the  reports  which  have  been  published  of  their  effects 
elsewhere.  But  of  course  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways.  It  is  possible  that  the  Revivalists  may  have  had  some 
respectable  friends  pulling  at  their  coat-tails,  and  may  have 
accordingly  somewhat  toned  down  their  eccentricities  on  coming  to 
London  ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  find  themselves  confronted  with  a 
less  impressionable  land  of  audience,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  people  and  the  performers  on  each  other 
is  somewhat  lost.  It  may  be  suspected,  too,  that  to  fill  adequately 
the  huge  area  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  too  much  for  a 
single  voice,  even  of  exceptional  power.  In  a  certain  way, 
Mr.  Moody  may  no  doubt  be  heard  in  almost  all  parts 
of  it ;  but  he  can  be  heard  with  that  distinctness  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  his  hearers  vividly  interested  only  within 
a  comparatively  narrow  range  of  the  platform.  At  Exeter 
Hall  there  is  a  better  chance,  both  for  the  speaking  and  singing  ; 
but  the  company  even  here  is  not  of  a  very  responsive  kind.  As 
far  as  the  meetings  in  London  have  yet  gone,  the  audiences 
have  been  quiet  and  orderly,  nor  has  there  been  any  trace 
of  excitement.  Curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  wonderful  stories 
that  have  come  up  from  the  country,  is  no  doubt  the  chief  motive 
which  has  led  many  to  attend ;  but  there  is  also  a  large  body  of 
people  who  go  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  music,  and  especially  of 
being  able  to  join  in  it.  At  the  Agricultural  Hall  the  audience, 
which  is  of  a  very  mixed  class,  evidently  delights  in  these 
musical  exercises.  The  crowd  at  the  doors  sing  hymns  while 
waiting,  and  renew  them  inside  in  the  interval  which  has  to 
elapse  before  the  regular  service  begins.  The  quality  of  Mr. 
Sankey’s  voice,  and  his  style  of  singing,  are  questions  of  taste 
on  which  there  will  be  great  difference  of  opinion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  art  is  of  a  tricky  kind,  and 
aims  at  producing  effect  by  sudden  alternations  between  high  and 
low.  His  favourite  note  is  one  in  the  back  of  his  throat,  with 
which  he  pours  forth  a  prolonged  and  hollow  0 !  0 !  0 !  some¬ 
thing  between  a  howl  and  a  wail,  which  makes  one  think  of  a 
melodious  costermonger  crying  his  cabbages.  Whether  it  is  pure 


art  or  not,  it  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
audience,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  that  is  enough.  It  is 
probably  the  music  which  is  the  main  attraction,  and  it  is  not  an 
irrational  form  of  amusement.  As  for  Mr.  Moody,  he  is  simply  a 
ranter  of  the  most  vulgar  type,  such  as  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
nuisance  was  put  down  by  the  police,  might  have  been  heard  any 
Sunday  afternoon  bawling  from  a  chair  in  the  street.  It  is  possible 
that  his  low  fun  and  screechy  ejaculations  may  be  found  stimu¬ 
lating  by  the  ignorant  and  foolish  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  person  of  the  slightest  cultivation  or  refinement  can  fail 
to  be  pained  and  shocked  by  such  a  grotesque  and  unseemly 
travesty  of  sacred  things.  Mr.  Moody’s  mission  appears  to  be  to 
degrade  religion  to  the  level  of  a  “  penny  gaff.” 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  performance,  tested  by  any  standard, 
is  a  very  poor  affair,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  have 
attracted  so  much  attention.  Puffing  and  placarding  have,  no 
doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  the  gregarious  instinct  is 
also  very  strong  in  mankind,  and  a  crowd  will  gather  on  a 
very  slight  pretext,  and  feel  quite  repaid  by  seeing  itself.  In 
fact,  this  alone  would  almost  fill  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  any 
time,  and  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  an  entertainment  is 
of  course  an  additional  attraction.  Mr.  Moody  is  listened  to 
attentively,  but  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  looks  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  his  auditors  he  does  not  produce  much  impression. 
He  is  taken  as  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  now  and  then  there 
is  a  titter  when  he  makes  one  of  his  hits ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  people  take  it  very  quietly,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
anything  that  can  be  called  excitement  except  on  Mr.  Moody’s 
own  part.  Whether  as  the  services  proceed  those  who  attend 
them  will  be  roused  into  a  more  animated  condition  remains 
to  be  seen;  but  for  the  present  the  people  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  are  just  as  calm  and  free  from  agitation  as  any  large 
audience  at  a  theatre  or  concert-room.  If  this  is  really 
what  is  called  a  Revival,  it  is  certainly  in  its  results 
a  very  mild  one,  and  very  different  from  what  people 
were  led  to  expect  from  the  reports  of  what  had  taken, 
place  elsewhere.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
natural  tendency,  and  indeed  the  avowed  object,  of  the  Revival 
services  is  to  produce  excitement,  and  that  those  who  conduct 
them  may  have  been  able  in  smaller  towns  than  London  to 
operate  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  their  success.  It 
takes  less  to  make  a  stir  in  a  little  town  than  in  a  big  one,  and 
there  is  moreover  in  most  communities  of  moderate  size  a  kind  of 
concentrated  family  feeling  which  makes  the  people  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  common  impulses.  An  impression  permeates  the  whole 
mass  more  quickly  in  such  a  case.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  were  prayed  for  and  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
verted  were  known  to  many  of  the  audience  would  also  give  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  meetings,  and  tend  to  spread  the  contagion 
of  excitement  if  it  began  to  take  hold  on  any  part  of  an  assembly. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  in  some  instances  a  sort  of  morbid  hysteria 
seemed  to  be  developed,  and  there  are  also  stories  of  people  having 
been  driven  out  of  their  wits.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  has  really  happened ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  has 
actually  been  some  amount  of  unhealthy  effervescence,  and  that 
here  and  there  perhaps  a  weak-minded  person  has  been  further 
deranged.  Still,  after  our  experience  of  the  London  meetings,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  about  the  country  ones. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is  that,  tested  by  their 
apparent  effect  on  the  people  who  go  to  them,  the  Revivalist 
services  in  London  must  so  far  be  pronounced  to  be,  as  a  means  of 
religious  excitement,  rather  a  failure.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
can  hardly  be  a  more  innocent  method  of  spending  an  evening  than 
in  singing  hymns  and  listening  to  religious  talk ;  and  that,  if  the 
thousands  of  people  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  are  drawn  away 
from  the  music-halls  and  theatres,  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  it. 
Only,  if  this  is  the  whole  that  is  to  be  got  out  of  these  gatherings, 
they  fail  to  came  up  to  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  the  conductors ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  from  a  mere  secular  point  of  view, 
they  are  calculated  to  degrade  and  deprave  the  public  taste. 
The  whole  theory  and  plan  of  a  Revival  is  to  work  up  the  people  who 
come  to  it  into  a  state  of  excitement,  to  make  them  feel  the  fearful 
peril  of  their  souls,  and  to  set  before  their  minds  in  the  most  forcible 
and  appalling  way  the  choice  which  on  the  instant  they  are  called 
upon  to  make  of  everlasting  happiness  or  damnation.  And  this 
is  what  Mr.  Moody  sets  himself  to  do,  with  Mr.  Sankey’s  help. 
We  cannot  from  our  point  of  view  regret  that  the  results  at  which 
the  Revivalists  aim  are  not  forthcoming ;  but  their  absence  must 
be  a  disappointment  to  those  who  recommend  this  mode  of  re¬ 
ligious  agitation.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  London,  though 
it  is  quite  willing  to  have  an  evening’s  amusement,  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  Mr.  Moody’s  spiritual  stimulants ;  and  it  may  now 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  impression  in  the  country 
has  been  as  marked  as  has  been  asserted.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  congregation  should  not  be  animated  by  the  sound  of 
its  own  voice,  even  though  the  result  is  not  very  pleasant  to  a 
musical  ear,  and  there  is  still  less  reason  why  professional  music 
of  the  best  kind  should  not  be  provided.  Mr.  Moody’s  ranting  is 
the  blot  upon  the  service,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  omitted 
without  greatly  affecting  its  popularity. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  PRUSSIA  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

]N  England  such  questions  as  are  raised  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
•  attack  on  “  Vaticanism  ”  can  happily  be  discussed  cal  ml}’  on 
their  merits,  and  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  ignore  the  ab¬ 
stract  importance  of  the  controversy  are  not  the  less  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  no  immediate  practical  issues  are  involved.  On 
the  Continent,  however,  it  is  very  different ;  there  the  ecclesiastical 
conflict  is,  or  is  rapidly  becoming,  an  affair  of  “  blood  and  iron,” 
and  the  tension  grows  daily  more  intolerable.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any  sympathy  with  the  tactics  or  principles  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Vatican  party  to  feel  that  their  action  has  been 
made  the  occasion  for  inflicting  very  serious  hardship  on  the  great 
body  of  their  coreligionists  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  latter  country,  where  the  Old  Catholic 
movement,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances,  has  never  been 
much  more  than  a  tolerably  bardy  exotic,  sedulously  nursed  by  foreign 
influence  and  vigorous  civil  support  into  a  kind  of  precarious  and 
mainly  external  vitality.  We  have  before  now  called  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  this  state  of  things  supplied  by  what  has  occurred 
in  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Geneva,  and  the  latest  news  from 
both  quarters  tends  very  strongly  to  confirm  it.  A  telegram  from 
Bern  the  other  day  informs  us  that  “  very  few  persons  attended 
the  Old  Catholic  service  celebrated  yesterday  [Sunday]  in  the 
Catholic  church  in  this  city,”  which  has  been  handed  over,  like 
all  the  other  Catholic  churches  in  Bern,  to  those  who  repudiate 
Papal  authority,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  “  the  Catholic  service, 
which  was  held  in  a  private  building  ”  appears  to  have  been 
largely  .attended.  And  this  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  friendly 
observers  to  be  only  a  fair  sample  of  the  results  of  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Government  throughout  the  Canton.  At  Geneva 
the  principal  Roman  Catholic  Church — usually  called  the  cathe¬ 
dral — of  Notre  Dame,  built  some  twenty  years  ago  entirely  by  private 
subscription,  the  Pope  Jteiug  one  of  the  contributors,  was  claimed  by 
the  Old  Catholics,  or  as  they  are  often  styled  State  Catholics, 
of  the  place,  against  the  energetic  protest,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add,  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  who  denounced  the  iniquity  of  the 
demand,  and  eventually  broke  with  the  Erastians,  as  he  considered 
them,  altogether.  The  Liberal  Catholics  of  Geneva  were  “  neither 
Liberal  in  politics  nor  Catholic  in  belief,”  and  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  The  claim  on  Notre  Dame  was 
too  manifestly  unjust  to  be  at  once  conceded,  and  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  town,  which  has  now  given 
its  decision,  in  the  shape  of  a  compromise  which  is  not  very  likely, 
it  is  said,  to  be  accepted  by  the  Ultramontanes.  They  are  declared, 
indeed,  to  be  the  owners  of  the  church,  as  undoubtedly  they  are, 
in  just  the  same  sense  as  the  English  Wesleyans  or  Baptists  are 
the  owners  of  the  places  of  worship  they  have  respectively  erected 
in  this  country.  But  then  it  is  added — without  any  attempt  at 
reason  or  explanation  being  hazarded — that  “  the  inhabitants  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Lake  who  belong  to  the 
creed  recognized  by  the  State  [i.e.  the  established  Old  Catholics] 
may  make  use  of  the  edifice  for  ceremonies  of  baptism,  marriage, 
or  burial.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  have  the  right  to 
extend  this  privilege  in  the  case  of  real  and  legitimate  necessity.” 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Ultramontanes — 
which  means  in  this  case  the  Catholics  remaining  in  communion 
with  Rome — are  not  expected  to  accept  this  remarkable  ruling, 
with  the  very  elastic  rider  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  it.  Not  only 
do  they  regard  the  use  of  their  churches  for  Old  Catholic  cere¬ 
monies  as  so  great  a  profanation  that  they  have  preferred  at  Bern  to 
solicit  the  joint  use  of  a  Protestant  church,  but  moreover  the  Com- 
mitteehave  attached  to  theirverdicta  second  and  still  more  significant 
reservation.  In  case  of  any  preaching  or  conduct  of  the  clergy  which 
they  may  consider  justly  open  to  complaint,  “  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  public  peace,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  to 
the  magistrates  ” — a  pretty  comprehensive  clause— “  they  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right,  in  accordance  with  their  powers,  of  taking 
such  measures  as  they  may  think  expedient.”  This  might 
obviously  be  used  at  any  moment  as  an  appropriation  clause  for 
transferring  the  chiu’ch  altogether  to  the  favoured  community. 
The  present  owners  are  in  fact  simply  recognized  as  tenants  at  will, 
holding  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  any  public  defence  of  their 
cwn  religious  principles  or  attack  on  those  of  the  opposite  party 
might  at  once  be  made  a  pretext  for  ejecting  them.  They  will  pro¬ 
bably  think  it  better  to  resign  at  once  property  which  they  are 
only  allowed  to  retain  on  sufferance,  but  the  consistency  of  the 
Government  policy  is  more  obvious  than  its  justice. 

From  .Switzerland  we  turn  to  Prussia.  The  recent  Papal 
Encyclical  condemning  and  affecting  to  annul  the  Falk  laws 
has  already  been  noticed  in  our  columns.  The  wisdom  of  issuing 
such  a  document  under  existing  circumstances  may  well  be 
questioned,  even  from  the  most  Ultramontane  point  of  view,  nor  is 
the  object  of  the  procedure  very  intelligible.  But  it  does  not  really 
alter  the  situation  by  one  hair’s  breadth.  It  was  equally  notorious 
before  that  the  German  Bishops  would  not,  and  indeed  could  not, 
obey  the  Falk  laws,  and  that  Rome  would  inevitably  support 
them  in  resisting  to  the  last.  The  practical  upshot  of  the  Ency¬ 
clical  is  simply  to  reaffirm  what  every  one  knew  already.  How¬ 
ever  it  makes  a  formal  claim  which  may  fairly  be  represented  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  civil  sphere,  and  the  Pope  has  himself  to 
thank  for  thus  putting  a  fresh  weapon  into  the  hands  of  his  most 
powerful  and  most  unscrupulous  enemy,  who  is  not  apt  to  let  the 
rass  grow  under  his  feet.  We  were  told  accordingly  at  once— 
efore  the  appearance  of  the  Bill  to  be  noticed  presently — that,  in 
addition  to  the  test  oath  contemplated  for  all  Catholics  entering 


the  Civil  Service  (the  form  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  yet 
transpired),  measures  would  be  taken  to  compel  the  Bishops  to 
declare  “  whether  they  recognize  the  Pope’s  Encyclical  calling  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  to  rebel  against  the  law.”  As  yet  none 
of  them  have  ventured  formally  to  publish  the  Encyclical,  but 
that  matters  little  when  even  Prince  Bismarck’s  Government 
cannot  quite  succeed  in  keeping  it  out  of  the  newspapers.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  intended  to  re-enact  an  old  law  by  which  all 
Roman  Catholic  pastorals  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents 
referring  to  political  affairs  require  the  imprimatur  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities — which  is  sure  under  the  present  regime  to  be  refused. 
To  what  extent  the  Catholic  laity  sympathize  with  their  pastors 
in  this  conflict  is  not  easily  ascertained  in  a  country  governed  as 
Prussia  is  governed  now,  where  public  opinion,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  the  press  is  either  inspired 
or  rigorously  controlled.  But  when  so  much  has  been  made  of  a 
declaration  of  ten  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Prussian 
Landtag,  which  is  being  extensively  circulated  throughout  the 
country,  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  amount  of  lay 
Catholic  support  accorded  to  the  Government  is  not  large. 
Ten  are  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  Catholic  deputies,  and  even 
the  additional  fourteen  who  have  since  signed  leave  them 
quite  in  a  minority,  and  the  document  in  question  reads  as 
if  the  memorialists,  to  say  the  least,  sat  rather  loosely  to  their 
professed  creed.  They  have  at  all  events,  whether  from  in¬ 
advertence  or  excess  of  zeal,  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  saying  too 
much.  Their  declaration  opens  with  a  denial  that  the  “  ecclesiastico- 
political  laws  of  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire  entirely  over¬ 
turn  the  divine'  constitution  of  the  Church  and  completely  destroy 
the  inviolable  rights  of  the  Bishops  ” ;  and  then  follows  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  against  “  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Papal  Encyclical 
endangering  the  authority,  constitution,  and  existence  of  the  "State, 
especially  the  pretension  of  the  Pope  to  declare  invalid  laws  of  the 
State  passed  in  a  constitutional  manner.”  So  far  their  attitude  is  in¬ 
telligible  enough,  and  there  they  would  have  been  wise  to  pause.  But 
they  go  on  to  declare  their  conviction  that  “  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Churcji  expressly  enjoins  every  Catholic  to  recognize  laws 
passed  in  a  constitutional  manner  as  valid  and  legally  binding,  and 
to  render  them  obedience.'”  Now,  if  this  were  merely  intended  to 
enunciate  a  general  principle  of  obedience  to  the  law,  it  would  at 
once  be  acknowledged,  not  only  by  “  every  Catholic,”  however 
Ultramontane,  but  by  all  reasonable  men,  of  whatever  creed  or 
party,  as  an  obvious  truism.  But  if  it  bears  the  meaning  evidently 
required  by  the  context  and  general  purport  of  the  manifesto,  that 
Catholics  are  bound  by  the  teaching  of  their  Church  to  recognize 
and  obey  all  laws  whatsoever  of  the  State  constitutionally  enacted, 
it  would  follow,  among  other  things,  that  the  early  Christians 
were  required  by  the  teaching  of  their  Church  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
heathen  deities  and  worship  the  divine  genius  of  the  Emperor. 
The  memorialists  indeed  go  on  to  declare  their  “  unreserved  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  competency  of  the  State  for  decreeing  eccle- 
siastico-political  laws  and  for  their  constitutional  execution.”  Now 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire  requiring  Christians  to  conform 
to  the  national  religion  were  certainly  “  ecclesiastico-political,” 
though  the  Latinity  of  the  period  did  not  contain  any  such  bar¬ 
barous  compound,  and  they  were  as  certainly  enacted  and  enforced 
in  a  perfectly  constitutional  manner.  And  we  may  add  that  on  poli¬ 
tical  grounds  there  was  much  more  to  be  said  for  them  than  for  the 
Bismarckian  Church  laws.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries  were  persecuted  because 
their  religion  was  felt  in  the  long  run  to  menace  the  stability 
of  the  Empire,  or  only  because,  as  Dr.  Arnold  contends,  they 
disobeyed  its  existing  laws.  But  the  two  grounds  for  suppressing 
Christianity  were  inextricably  and  necessarily  combined.  The 
national  cult,  or  medley  of  coexistent  cults,  equally  false  to  the 
philosopher  and  equally  true  to  the  vulgar,  feeble  as  was  its  moral 
and  religious  influence,  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  political 
system  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  found  at  last  its  natural  expression 
in  the  deification  of  the  reigning  Emperor.  It  mattered  little  what 
eclectic  varieties  of  polytheism  Orontes  might  pom-  into  the 
Tiber  as  long  as  all  the  new  divinities  were  content  to  jostle 
each  other  amicably ;  but  a  faith  which  claimed  exclusive  rights 
and  resolutely  declined  to  accept  for  its  Divine  Founder  a  niche 
in  the  promiscuous  pantheon  was  a  very  different  aflair.  It  could 
not  he  naturalized  in  the  established  system,  and  an  unerring 
instinct  taught  the  sagacious  upholders  of  that  system  that  the 
triumph  of  the  one  would  determine  the  downfall  of  the  other. 
The  spread  of  Christianity  did  really,  as  the  event  proved, 

“  endanger  the  authority,  constitution,  and  existence  of  the 
(Roman)  State,”  and  its  forcible  repression  was  from  an  Imperial 
point  of  view  entirely  justified.  Are  the  twenty-four  memorialists 
then  prepared  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  primitive  apostates  and 
libellatici  on  “  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,”  and  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  high  treason  on  the  martyrs?  If  not,  their 
protest  should  be  revised.  And  in  any  case  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  far  they  represent  their  coreligionists. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  Government  has  promptly  replied  to  the 
Encyclical  by  introducing  what  was  at  first  not  eery  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  by  telegram  as  a  Bill  for  “  withdrawing  the  endowments  of 
the  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy,”  which  it  does  not  directly  touch, 
though  such  a  measure  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  sequel,  and  may 
not  improbably  follow.  The  Bill  now  proposed  withdraws  the 
salaries  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury  to  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
in  all  dioceses  where  the  Bishop  or  Episcopal  Administrator  in 
office  does  not  sign  a  written  agreement  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical 
laws — an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  priests  employed  in 
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public  institutions.  Individual  priests  in  dioceses  where  the 
Bishop  remains  recalcitrant,  who  sign  the  printed  declaration  for 
themselves,  are  also  exempted,  and  the  Government  is  further 
empowered  to  exempt  priests  who,  without  actually  signing, 
“  manifest  hy  their  conduct  an  intention  of  obeying  the  laws.” 
On  the  other  hand,  priests  who  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  in  a 
diocese  where  the  Bishop  or  his  Administrator  has  signed  the 
pledge  will  be  deprived  of  their  salaries.  And  those  Bishops  and 
priests  who  after  signing  revoke  their  signature  are  not  only  to  be 
deprived  of  their  offices,  but  made  incapable  of  exercising  any  office 
for  the  future.  This  measure,  stringent  as  it  is,  appears  to  us  more 
important  for  what  it  indicates,  and  probably  foreshadows,  than  for 
what  it  enacts.  The  entire  salaries  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Bishops  and  clergy  are  said  not  to  exceed  200,000 1.,  and,  as  the 
Government  had  already  secured  abundant  means  for  enforcing 
the  Falk  laws  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  at  least  a  passive 
resistance  has  from  the  first  been  offered  by  every  Bishop,  it  was  a 
mere  question  of  time  how  soon  the  whole  Episcopate  wovdd  incur 
the  deprivation  and  banishment  which  is  the  ratio  ultima  of  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  penal  code.  But  this  new  Bill  unquestion¬ 
ably  proves  the  fixed  resolution  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  persevere 
without  flinching  in  the  course  he  has  marked  out  for  himself ; 
and  if  complete  disendowmcnt  and  disestablishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  is  now  contemplated,  as  seems  to  be 
generally  believed,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  corresponding  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  iron  grip  of  the  State  on  the  offending  ecclesiastics 
will  accompany  the  withdrawal  of  all  civil  countenance  and 
support.  And  thus,  what  in  our  own  country,  for  instance,  would 
put  an  end  to  all  conflict  of  Church  and  State,  as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  Prussia  may  only  serve  to 
intensify  an  internecine  strife.  Viewed  in  this  connexion,  the 
present  Bill,  and  the  Encyclical  which  provoked  it,  look  like  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  address  to 
be  presented  to  the  Pope  on  behalf  of  the  German  Catholics  on 
occasion  of  the  Jubilee  was  drawn  up  as  a  reply  to  this  last 
move  of  the  Government,  for  it  had  appeared  in  print  some  time 
before,  although  the  text  only  appeared  in  the  'Times  last 
Wednesday.  It  is,  in  fact,  directed  against  Prince  Bismarck's 
despatch  on  the  next  Conclave  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  German 
Ambassador  to  the  TIolv  See,  which  the  signataries  treat  as  an 
insult  to  “the  15,000,000  German  Catholics,”  and  another  step 
“  on  the  fatal  road  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  whose 
union  forms  the  only  basis  of  all  political  and  social  order.” 
Possibly  some  additions  may  be  made  to  the  address  in  view  of 
recent  events  before  it  is  presented. 

More  complicated  questions  of  detail  are  involved  in  the  Catholic 
Church  Property  Bill  previously  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Par¬ 
liament,  which  is  described  as  transferring  the  administration  of  the 
local  Church  property  from  the  Bishops  to  the  parishes.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  apparently  something  like  the  “parochial  Councils”  which  Lord 
Sandon  advocated  so  warmly  some  little  time  ago,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  parish  priest,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in 
Prussia  the  proposed  Board  is  to  have  full  control  over  the  purse¬ 
strings,  including  apparently  the  power  to  impose  what  we  should 
call  Church  rates.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  both  Ultramontanes  and  their  opponents  as  to  the  probable 
working  of  the  system,  and  it  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  about  it.  And  it  would  be  premature  to  enter  on 
any  minute  discussion  of  a  Bill  which  may  still  undergo  con¬ 
siderable  modifications,  as  it  has  been  referred  to  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  has  also  another  Bill  since  introduced  by  Herr  Petri  for 
securing  Church  property  to  Old  Catholic  parishes.  Meanwhile,  two 
remarks  naturally  suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  whatever 
may  be  the  abstract  merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  animus  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  introducing  it.  The  Times'  Correspondent  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  observing  that,  while  less  directly  hostile  to  the  clergy 
than  the  Falk  laws,  the  present  measure  “  is  intended  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  future  emancipation  of  the  laity  from  priestly  control.” 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  fresh  blow  struck  at  “  sacerdotalism.”  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered — and  here  lies  its  chief 
interest  for  lookers-on — that,  should  the  Bill  become  law, 
it  will  go  far  to  test  the  actual  state  of  feeling  among  the 
Catholic  population,  who  will  be  free  to  employ  the  large  op¬ 
portunities  of  self-government  thus  awarded  to  them  either  to 
support  or  to  undermine  the  ascendency  of  their  spiritual  superiors. 
In  the  former  case  the  Government  would  find  that  they  had 
committed  the  serious  error  of  forging  very  effective  weapons  to 
be  used  against  themselves.  Their  object  is  evidently  to  set 
clergy  and  laity  by  the  ears  on  the  principle  of  divide  ct  impera. 
But  the  scheme  can  only  escape  being  suicidal  by  becoming  a 
success. 


SIR  HOPE  GRANT. 

IIE  death  of  Sir  James  Hope  Grant  has  taken  away  a 
dashing  officer  of  cavalry,  a  skilful  general,  and  a  leader 
competent  for  any  service,  who  had  learned  war  exclusively  in 
India.  The  Crimean  fields,  of  which  the  memory  has  been  recently 
revived,  added  nothing  to  the  honours  of  Sir  Hope  Grant;  and, 
although  cavalry  were  brought  from  India  to  these  fields,  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  not  selected  for  that  purpose.  But  he  served  with  the 
9th  Lancers  in  the  two  Sikh  wars  and  in  the  Mutiny  ;  and  one  who 
had  shared  in  the  battles  of  SobraonandGoojerat,aud  in  the  taking  of 
Lucknow,  may  be  said,  in  Napier’s  phrase,  to  have  known  war  well. 
Advocates  of  the  purchase  system  might  fairly  adduce  Grant  as  an 


example  of  am  officer  good  enough  for  anything  who  was  produced 
under  it.  Ilis  early  years  of  military  life  fell  within  that  dullest 
of  all  dull  times  for  soldiers  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Among  the  many  young  men  who  would  be  likely  to  make  good 
officers  it  was  at  such  a  time  convenient  to  choose  those  who  had 
a  few  hundred  pounds  in  pocket.  The  sovereigns  of  England  have 
always  managed  their  military  sendee  on  the  principle  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  They  have  rightly 
assumed  that  they  had  within  their  realm  many  men  as  good 
as  any  particular  man  whom  they  selected.  The  men  who  could 
buy  commissions  were  certainly  not  better  than  the  men  who 
could  not  buy,  nor  were  they  worse.  Grant  was  born  in  1808, 
and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  bought  a  cornetcy  in  the  9th 
Lancers.  lie  bought  his  lieutenancy  in  1828,  and  his  troop  in 
1835.  He  went  out  to  China  in  1841  as  brigade-major  to  Lord 
Saltoun,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  army  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough.  The  most  destructive  enemy  this  army  had  to  contend 
with  was  disease.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  before  Grant 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  sickness  at  Chusan  caused  lamentable 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  occupying  force.  The  26th  Cameronians, 
which  sailed  from  Calcutta  900  strong,  a  pattern  for  sobriety  and 
good  conduct,  its  average  mortality  during  the  previous  ten  years 
being  barely  twenty,  was  in  three  months  reduced  to  291.  At  the 
taking  of  Chin-Keang-Foo,  in  1842,  where  Grant  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  the  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  only 
164.  It  would  be  vain  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  mortality  in 
the  Cameronians  at  Chusan,  or  afterwards  in  the  78th  High¬ 
landers  at  Kurrachee.  The  prevalent  scarcity  of  good  soldiers, 
and  the  increased  attention  consequently  paid  to  sanitary  matters, 
has  caused  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  troops  in  the 
field  since  Grant's  first  campaign.  In  the  late  expedition  to  the 
Gold  Coast  the  deaths  amounted  to  31-4  per  cent.,  and  of  these 
18  per  cent,  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds.  It  would  not  perhaps  be 
unjust  to  say  that,  with  higher  education  of  our  officers,  there  has 
grown  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  doctors  advice  as  to  encamp¬ 
ing  and  feeding  troops,  and  higher  education  would  not  be  easily 
reconcilable  with  purchase.  The  mortality  at  Chusan,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Kurrachee,  was  not  like  that  in  the  Crimea,  caused  or 
aggravated  by  a  difficult  position  and  an  overwhelming  duty.  At 
both  these  places  troops  appear  to  have  been  kept  unnecessarily  and 
in  disregard  of  medical  warnings,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  officers  under  whom  Grant  served  his  first  campaigns  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  men. 

But  Grant’s  mind  was  receptive  of  all  improvements  in 
his  profession  of  every  kind,  and  it  might  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  sanitary  management  of  his  own  campaign  as 
Commander-iu-Chief  in  China  in  i860  with  that  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1841-2,  which  he  made  under  Lord  Saltoun 
and  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  last-named  gallant  officer 
was  a  typical  product  of  what  may  be  called  the  pne- 
scientific  period  of  our  army ;  and  Lord  Saltoun,  like  Grant 
himself,  was  probably  an  example  of  great  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  war  which  developed  itself  in  no  other  academy  than  that 
of  actual  service  before  an  enemy.  The  sort  of  man  that  Lord 
Saltoun  was  may  be  best  explained  by  recalling  an  incident  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  served  with  the  Guards.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  after  the  battle  had  lasted  far  into  the  evening, 
examined  the  whole  French  position  with  his  glass,  and  remarked 
that  he  thought  “they  were  pretty  well  told  out.”  Lord 
Saltoun,  who  heard  him,  observed  to  a  Staff  officer  that  he  had 
seen  a  body  of  French  troops  go  into  a  hollow  early  in  the  day  and 
he  had  not  seen  them  come  out.  The  Duke,  after  looking-  carefully 
again,  exclaimed,  “  By  God,  Saltoun  is  right,”  as  he  manifestly 
was  ;  for  the  body  of  French  troops  was  the  Imperial  G  uard,  which 
was  just  then  emerging  from  the  hollow  and  preparing  for  its 
grand  attack.  Such  was  the  general  on  whose  staff  Grant  served 
in  China,  and  it  may  be  guessed  that  congeniality  of  cha¬ 
racter  had  something  to  do  with  the  selection.  An  older  and 
more  eminent  type  of  the  same  character  was  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  who  did  not  enter  the  army  at  all  until 
middle  age ;  but  a  certain  faculty,  which  was  either  born  in  him 
or  developed  by  field-sports,  enabled  him  to  discover  exactly  what 
to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  either  with  a  regiment,  a  division,  or  an 
army  corps.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  either  of  these  three  men, 
Graham,  Saltoun,  and  Grant,  would  have  got  high  marks  at  a 
competitive  examination.  Graham,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
entered  the  army  by  raising  a  regiment  himself,  which  was 
purchase  under  another  form  ;  and  if  such  officers  came  in  under 
the  purchase  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  defenders  of  that 
.  system  could  not  be  brought  to  understand  that  anything  better 
could  be  required  or  devised.  The  class  that  could  command 
money,  or  money’s  worth,  was  sufficiently  numerous  in  England 
and  Scotland  to  supply  as  many  officers  of  the  pattern  of  Sadtoun 
and  Grant  as  there  was  \  room  for  in  the  army,  and  in  what  we 
have  called  the  prae-scientific  period  it  had  not  even  occurred  to 
anybody  to  suggest  that  this  pattern  was  not  all-sufficient. 

While  Grant  was  in  China  his  regiment  came  out  to  India, 
and  he  returned  to  it  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  which  he  had 
succeeded  without  purchase.  In  1845  the  first  Sikh  war  broke 
out,  and  it  was  closed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1846,  by  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Sobraon,  at  which  Grant  was  present  with  his 
regiment.  He  did  not  partake  in  those  earlier  and  still  more 
severe  battles  wherein  Lords  Gough  and  Hardinge  and  Sir  Harry 
Smith  won  such  costly  and  terribly  necessary  victories.  It  was 
another  regiment  of  Lancers,  the  16th,  that  charged  the  Sikh 
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infantry  at  Aliwal,  and  rode  three  times  through  them  before  they 
dispersed.  “  The  ground  was  more  thickly  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  victorious  horsemen  than  of  broken  infantry.”  Yet  it  is  not 
doubted  that  this  charge  was  wisely  planned  and  bravely  made, 
and  at  such  cost  only  could  these  resolute  enemies  be  overcome. 
The  best  of  their  troops  defended  the  entrenchments  at  Sobraon, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  the  advice  of  some  European 
officers  who  were  among  them  was  not  taken  for  the  further 
strengthening  of  their  position.  But  even  as  the  position  stood, 
the  assailants  were  so  exhausted,  or,  as  the  Duke  of  WeEington 
would  have  said,  “  told  out,”  by  the  time  the  entrenchments 
were  carried,  that  a  bod}-  of  cavalry,  the  3rd  Dragoons,  had 
to  be  poured  into  the  Sikh  camp  from  the  left  to 
form  that  line  of  advance  which  surpassed  the  strength  of 
the  exhausted  infantry.  This,  as  a  military  writer  remarks, 
was  much  in  the  style  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  But  even 
after  openings  were  thus  effected  in  the  Sikh  entrenchments, 
single  batteries  still  held  out,  and  the  interior  was  filled  with 
courageous  men  who  took  advantage  of  every  obstacle  and  fought 
fiercely  for  every  spot  of  ground.  GraduaEy  each  defensible  posi¬ 
tion  was  captured,  and  the  Sikhs  were  pressed  towards  the  scarcely 
fordable  river  Sutlej,  where  the  bridge  of  boats  had  been  broken 
by  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  hoping  thus  to  compel  them  to  hold 
the  position  to  the  last.  An  awful  slaughter  followed  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  who  had  excluded  themselves  from  compassion  by  outrages 
on  our  wounded  men.  Such  was  the  stern  contest  by  which  the 
power  of  the  Sikhs  was  broken,  but  not  destroyed.  Their  army  be¬ 
came  uncontrollable  after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  there 
could  be  no  peace  in  India  until  it  was  annihilated. 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  dangers  to  which  our  Indian 
Empire  has  been  exposed  in  order  that  we  may  not  undervalue  the 
precautions  necessary  for  its  security.  The  first  Sikh  war  was  at 
its  outbreak  a  struggle  for  existence ;  and  perhaps  the  night  of 
Moodkee  and  the  grey  dawn  of  Inkerman  may  be  taken  as  the 
two  occasions  when  within  living  memory  the  most  momentous 
issues  were  decided  by  the  hardihood  of  British  troops.  On  both 
occasions  the  generals  had  had  great  experience  of  war,  and  they 
could  find  little  for  themselves  or  anybody  else  to  do  except  “  to  fight 
it  out  to  the  last  man.”  The  great  strength  of  the  Sikhs  in 
artillery  was  known  to  all  experienced  observers,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
would  attack  us  ;  yet  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  almost  crushed  by 
their  superior  force  in  the  first  battles  with  them.  But  before 
attacking  their  position  at  Sobraon  we  had  gathered  adequate 
power,  although  even  then  their  stubborn  resistance  was  only  with 
extreme  difficulty  overcome.  In  the  second  Sikh  war  we  were, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  forewarned  ;  but  some  of  our  operations, 
and  notably  that  of  Chillianwallah,  bear  traces  of  the  prse-scientific 
age.  Grant  was  employed  with  his  regiment  throughout  this 
second  war,  and  he  came  out  of  it  with  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  best  officers  of  the  army.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  re¬ 
putation  did  not  carry  him  to  the  Crimea.  He  spent  the  years  of 
the  Russian  war,  perhaps  not  altogether  without  repining,  in  the 
quiet  discharge  of  regimental  duty  in  India.  But  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Mutiuy  his  opportunity  for  distinction  fully  came. 
From  the  placing  of  the  outposts  for  the  siege  of  Delhi  to  the 
taking  of  Lucknow.,  Grant  was  employed  and  trusted,  and  on 
every  occasion  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Known 
first  as  a  leader  ot  brilliant  exploits  of  cavalry,  he  was  found 
on  trial  equal  to  conducting  operations  of  every  arm.  His  selec¬ 
tion  for  chief  command  in  China,  in  i860,  was  approved  by 
his  judicious  management,  and  when  he  returned  to  England,  in 
1865,  he  was  clearly  indicated  by  a  long  and  varied  career  as 
capable  in  case  of  need  of  the  highest  post.  Although  much  has  been 
said  of  late  years  against  aged  officers,  we  question  whether,  up  to 
the  time  when  his  health  failed,  a  general  could  have  been  found  to 
inspire  fuller  confidence  than  Grant.  But  more  than  twenty  years’ 
service  iu  India  and  Chiua  can  be  borne  with  impunity  by  few. 
A  disease,  of  which  the  seed  was  sown  in  some  of  his  arduous 
campaigns,  has  deprived  the  British  army  of  one  of  its  most 
trusted  leaders. 


PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

CAMBRIDGE,  says  Fuller,  referring  to  a  record  of  Kino- 
Henry  III.,  “  appeareth  not  as  an  infant  of  yesterday,  but  a 
grave  matron  of  great  age.”  He  quotes  from  a  letter  of  that  King 
to  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Cambridge  the  words  Secundiun 
consuetudinem  Universitatis,  as  “  showing  her  gravity  and  grey 
hairs  at  the  time  of  the  date  thereof.”  Beatrix,  daughter  of  °this 
King,  had  a  daughter  married  to  Guy  Chastillon,  Earl  of  St.  Paul, 
in  France ;  and  of  this  marriage  was  born  a  daughter,  Mary,  who, 
iu  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  about  the  year  1343,  founded 
Pembroke  College.  She  was  married  to  Ayrner  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  killed  in  a  tilting-match  on  his  wedding- 
day,  whereupon  “she  began  altogether  to  give  her  mind  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  and  applied  a  considerable  part  of  her  possessions  to 
pious  uses.”  Thus  this  College,  which  seems,  or  lately  seemed,  to 
us  .so  old,  would  be  in  Fuller's  view,  by  comparison  with  the 
University  in  which  it  was  founded,  as  an  infant  of  yesterday, 
placed  in  the  arms  of  an  aged  matron.  Yet,  if  we  had  wished  to 
impress  an  American  visitor  with  a  sense  of  the  antiquity  of 
England,  we  could  hardly  have  done  so  more  effectually  than  by 
snowing  him  this  College  as  it  stood  a  few  years  ago.  The 


Countess  of  Pembroke,  “  having  lived  forty-two  years  or  more 
after  the  founding  of  the  College,  and  at  least  sixty  after  her 
husband’s  death,  and  having  adorned  the  Church  of  St.  Alban 
with  a  silver  image  gilt,  at  length,  being  of  a  great  age,  de¬ 
parted  to  heaven,  and  was  interred  in  her  Abbey  of  Denney, 
near  Cambridge,  in  a  marble  tomb,  between  the  two  choirs 
of  the  nuns  and  seculars.”  This  lady,  “  maid,  wife,  and 
widow  all  in  a  day,”  although  she  sequestered  herself  on  that 
sad  accident  from  all  worldly  delights,  was  not  unfavour¬ 
able  to  mirth  in  others.  She  left  a  cup  with  an  inscription  exhort¬ 
ing  “  to  be  merry  and  make  good  cheer,”  and  all  histories  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  state  that  this  cup  is  still  preserved  and  brought  out  on 
very  high  days ;  but  as  a  spirit  of  supposed  improvement  has  lately 
taken  possession  of  this  College,  we  should  uot  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  cup  of  Mary  de  Valence,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  has 
been  melted  to  make  a  teapot  for  the  existing  Society  to  use  when 
it  gives  afternoon  tea  to  ladies.  A  benefactor  of  this  College  and  a 
Bishop  left  to  it  a  piece  of  plate  with  the  inscription  “  Qui  alienaret 
anathema  sit,”  and  the  episcopal  malediction  ought  to  light  not 
only  on  those  who  sell  or  spoil,  but  also  on  those  who  needlessly 
alter  or  deface  any  of  the  well-known  and  much-loved  features  of 
this  venerable  College.  A  writer  of  the  year  1 803  remarks  that 
“  poetry  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  reign  of  James  I.,” 
and  doubtless  he  regarded  Pope  and  Johnson  as  improvements 
upon  Shakspeare  and  Spenser.  But  even  this  barbarian,  as  we 
must  deem  him,  would  not  have  thought  of  improving  Pembroke 
College.  On  the  contrary,  he  writes  that  “  there  is  something 
altogether  very  venerable  and  pleasing  in  the  appearance  of  this 
College  which  made  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  passed  through 
Cambridge,  salute  it  with  these  words,  ‘  0  dornus  antiqua  et  re- 
ligiosa !  ’  ”  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  immediate  dav  to 
commit  a  worse  atrocity  than  that  of  improving  Elizabethan 
poetry  by  undertaking  to  improve  or  restore — or  perhaps  repair 
and  beautify  is  the  proper  term — a  College  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  subjects  were  contented  to  admire.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  enter  into  the  feeling  which  could  suggest  any  unne¬ 
cessary  meddling  with  the  structure  of  this  ancient  and  religious 
house.  There  were,  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  some  well-meaning 
and  busy  people  who  advocated  the  clearing  of  forests  and  planting 
them  with  corn.  They  desired  to  increase  “the  food  of  the 
people,”  and  cared  nothing  either  for  the  antique  or  picturesque. 
Fortunately,  however,  before  much  clearance  wras  effected  people 
began  to  recollect  that  you  could  grow  corn  to  any  extent  in 
America,  but  that  oak-trees  under  which  the  Plantagenet  kings 
had  hunted  when  once  destroyed  could  never  be  replaced.  Such 
buildings  as  those  of  Pembroke  CoUege  form  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  England  and  America,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  both  countries  would  deplore  their  unnecessary  demo¬ 
lition. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  report  which  has  reached 
us  that  the  Governing  Body  of  this  College  has  decided  to  pull 
down  the  greater  part  of  its  existing  ancient  buildings,  including 
the  Hall  and  the  wffiole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  first  court.  We 
have  heard  that  this  Governing  Body  possesses  considerable  wealth, 
and  perhaps  it  considers  itself  called  upon  to  have  taste.  This 
“noble,  renowned,  and  most  precious  College,”  as  two  kinus, 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  have  called  it,  does  not  perhaps  shine 
“  among  all  places  in  the  University  ”  with  the  splendour  which 
those  sovereigns  ascribed  to  it.  Younger  and  larger  foundations 
have  grown  up  beside  it,  and  if  the  ambition  of  the  present 
Society  prompts  it  to  vie  with  them  in  external  sumptuosity, 
we  must  regard  such  a  tendency  as  disastrous.  The  group 
of  buildings  which  is  threatened  with  destruction  is  pictur¬ 
esque  in  character,  of  high  architectural  value,  and  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  endeared  not  only  to  Pembroke  men, 
but  to  all  who  prize  the  ancient  form  and  features  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  We  will  assume  evervthing  that 
can  be  assumed  in  favour  of  the  improvers  of  this  Collesre.  Let 
them  be  as  clever  in  architecture  as  any  improver  of  Shakspeare 
was  in  poetry,  yet  we  should  heartily  desire  that  they  might  find 
scope  for  their  talents  somewhere  else.  It  would  be"  simply 
painful  to  come  to  Cambridge  and  not  find  the  buildings  of 
Pembroke  College  as  they  used  to  be.  Of  course  we  must  acquiesce 
in  inevitable  changes,  but  we  may  at  the  same  time  protest 
against  the  notion  of  bettering-  antiquity  which  seems  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  some  minds.  A  play  or  poem  which  has  been  altered  can  be 
restored  when  a  more  pure  and  reverent  taste  prevails,  but  the1 
process  of  improving  old  buildings  off  the  lace  of  Cambridge  is  ir¬ 
revocable.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  Governing  Body  is  prepared 
to  erect  something  costly  and.  imposing  in  place  of  that  which  it 
would  pull  down,  yet  a  Pembroke  manlnight  be  justified  in  saving 
of  the  old  buildings  of  his  College,  “A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own.” 
They  are  part  of  the  possessions  of  his  mind,  and  probably  impressed 
him  when  he  first  saw  them  with  a  sense  of  the  immemorial  anti¬ 
quity  and  immovable  stability  of  the  system  of  which  they  were 
part.  He  and  his  contemporaries  would  go,  and  successive  bodies 
of  students  would  succeed  them,  and  still  the  ancient  edifice  would 
stand,  defying  time  and  weather,  and  superior  to  all  adverse  in¬ 
fluences  except  the  unsuspected  one  of  a  rich  Governing  Body  and 
an  aspiring  architect.  'Ibis  College,  when  improved,  can  be  only 
one  of  many  edifices  equally  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  whereas, 
as  it  is  remembered  by  those  who  have  dwelt  within  its  walls,  it 
was  almost  unique.  The  Hall  is  said  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  year  1360,  and  therefore  must  have  been  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  which  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  “  in  a  happy  moment 
laid  the  foundation.”  It  is  probably  the  earliest  existing  collegiate 
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building  in  the  University,  and  its  loss  to  the  University,  and 
to  England,  and  we  might  add  to  America,  would  be  irreparable. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  existing  Society  could  bring 
themselves  to  contemplate  such  a  sacrifice,  we  do  not  say  with 
composure,  but  without  sorrow  and  indignation.  What,  we  may 
ask,  do  they  expect  to  get  in  place  of  it  ?  The}7  are,  or  rather 
ought  to  be,  like  the  Sieur  de  Couci  who  ranked  his  ancient  barony 
far  above  modern  dukeries  and  countships : — 

Roi  ne'  puis-je  etre  ? 

Due  ne  veux-je  litre, 

Ni  comtc  aussi, 

Mais  grand  Seigneur  de  Couci. 

If  the  Earl  of  Derby  should  get  himself  made  Duke  of  Birkenhead 
we  should  have  something  like  a  parallel  to  the  desire  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Pembroke  College  to  pull  down  their  old  Hall 
and  build  a  new  one.  They  might  surely  be  satisfied  with 
the  demolition  of  the  interesting  and  characteristic  old 
Master's  Lodge,  for  which  an  elegant  modern  structure  has 
been  substituted.  We  believe  that  the  buildings  of  this  Col¬ 
lege  were  selected  by  Professor  Willis  when  he  lectured  before 
the  late  Prince  Consort  as  a  typical  example  of  the  form  and 
arrangements  of  a  mediaeval  college.  They  arc  a  page  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  University  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  tear 
out  and  destroy,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  proposal 
should  be  seriously  entertained.  Both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
time  moves  quite  last  enough.  Almost  every  year  the  memorials 
of  the  past  become  fewer  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Europe,  and  it 
surely  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  decay.  We 
would  not  insist  on  the  preservation,  merely  because  of  their  anti¬ 
quity,  of  buildings  which  are  either  inconvenient  or  unwholesome. 
But  these  faults  are  not  alleged  against  the  Hall  of  Pembroke 
College.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Governing  Body 
and  their  architect  think  they  can  put  in  its  place  a  more  spacious 
and  splendid  building.  There  is  a  saying  often  quoted,  that  there 
are  many  bishops  but  only  one  Master  of  Trinity.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  Governing  Body  of  Pembroke  College  could  im¬ 
bibe  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  speech.  With  a  strange  per¬ 
versity  they  are  seeking  to  deprive  the  country  of  an  invaluable 
historical  monument,  and  themselves  of  an  indisputable  title  to 
distinction. 

A  modern  fabric,  even  if  it  were  more  beautiful,  which  we  by 
no  means  assume,  would  certainly  want  the  interest  of  the  ancient 
building.  The  Hall  is  full  of  historic  memories  which  would  be  all 
doomed  to  oblivion  by  its  destruction.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop 
of  London,  began  his  controversial  studies  as  a  member  of  this 
College,  and  ended  them,  as  we  all  know,  by  being  burned  along 
with  Cranmer  and  Latimer  at  Oxford.  Edmund  Grindal,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
Winchester;  the  poets  Spenser  and  Gray,  and  the  statesman 
William  Pitt,  were  all  educated  in  this  College,  or  have  all  sat 
in  this  Hall.  Gray,  after  migrating  from  St.  Peter’s  College, 
lived  all  the  rest  of  his  life  here,  and  his  last  “longing,  lingering 
look  ”  rested  on  these  buildings.  This,  perhaps,  is  now  their  most 
widely  interesting  tradition.  The  American  statesman,  Daniel 
Webster,  died  with  the  words  of  Gray’s  Eletjxj  on  his  lips,  and 
next  to  the  English  Bible  perhaps  no  composition  is  so  widely 
known  among  English-speaking  people.  Therefore  we  say 
that  the  preservation  of  these  buildings  concerns  New  and  Old 
England  equally.  The  Chapel  was  built  from  a  design-  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  by  his  brother,  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
There  ought  to  be  strong  reasons  for  demolishing  buildings 
to  which  these  memories  belong,  and  indeed  we  understand 
that  until  lately  in  all  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  College  the  Hall  was  regarded  as  sacred.  But  the 
appetite  for  improvement  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on. 
The  Governing  Body  have  wiped  out  the  Combination  Room, 
and  are  preparing  to  obliterate  the  Hall.  The  Danes,  as  Fuller 
tells  us,  had  harried  all  this  country,  and  near  Cambridge  kept 
their  station.  The  future  historian  will  record  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  hundred  years,  the  barbarians  once  more  returned  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  time-honoured  and  beautiful  fabric  of  the  Hall  of  Pem¬ 
broke  College.  The  would-be  restorers  of  this  College  may  per¬ 
haps  complete  their  design,  but  certainly  they  will  not  be  able  to 
disguise  its  true  character.  They  may,  as  Fuller  says  other 
restorers  have  done,  mistake  themselves  for  founders,  and  all  lovers 
of  antiquity  are  likely  to  mistake  them  for  destroyers.  But  this 
“  dornus  antiqua  et  religiosa  ”  is  dear  to  all  its  members,  and  the 
effacing  fingers  of  its  Governing  Body  have  not  yet  swept  away 
all  traces  of  its  pristine  beauty.  If  the  barbarous  work  is  consum¬ 
mated  in  spite  of  warning,  it  will  evoke  regret  and  anger.  There 
should  at  least  be  full  consideration  before  a  step  is  taken  which  is 
not  manifestly  necessary  and  would  certainly  be  irrevocable. 


THE  EXPLOSIVE  SUBSTANCES  BILL. 

THE  Regent’s  Park  explosion  confirmed  so  emphatically  the 
conclusions  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Explosive  Substances 
as  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  existing  law  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  provisions  for  the  public  safety, 
that  some  amendment  of  the  law  during  the  present  Session  be¬ 
came  inevitable.  Every  one  will  be  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cross  has 
made  a  really  vigorous  and  comprehensive  attempt  at  such 
amendment,  and  that  he  has  not  been  content  with  merely  patch¬ 
ing  a  number  of  inconvenient  and  imperfect  Acts,  but  has  intro¬ 


duced  a  consolidating  and  repealing  Bill,  in  which  the  whole  law 
relating  to  explosives  (saving  the  provisions  of  certain  local  Acts) 
is  set  forth. 

An  examination  of  the  Bill  will  perhaps  partially  explain 
why  this  long-needed  amendment  of  a  law  which  so  largely 
affects  the  interests  of  the  public  has  been  persistently  post¬ 
poned  by  successive  Administrations ;  for  the  subject  proves  to  be 
one  of  exceptional  complexity,  and  has  a  number  of  ramifications 
and  entanglements  which  call  l'or  the  most  careful  handling,  and 
which  must  have  rendered  the  preparation  of  the  measure  one  of 
no  common  difficulty.  Among  the  inevitable  results  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject  is  the  great  length  of  the  Bill.  It  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  clauses  and  four  schedules  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  has  only  been  saved  from  running  to  a  far 
greater  length  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  vesting  in  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  large  discretionary  powers  in  regard  to  matters  of  detail. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  only  three  courses  open  : — 
i  st,  To  endeavour  to  regulate  bv  statute  every  minute  detail ;  2ndly, 
To  regulate  nothing  by  statute,  but  (as  in  the* present  Nitroglycerine 
Act)  to  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State; 
3)dly,  To  combine,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable,  these  two  prin¬ 
ciples.  To  the  first  of  these  possible  courses  two  obvious  objections 
present  themselves.  First,  that  the  Bill  would  have  been  a  measure 
of  such  enormous  length  and  so  charged  with  detail,  that  there 
would  not  have  been  the  slightest  prospect  of  passing  it ;  secondly, 
that  even  if  passed,  it  would  in  a  very  few  years,  and  perhaps  in  a 
few  months,  have  become  more  or  less  unworkable,  owing  to  the 
continued  development  and  fluctuations  of  the  trade.  This  last  ob¬ 
jection  could  of  course  have  been  met  by  giving  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  large  dispensing  power;  but  this  would  practically  have  been 
to  elaborate  a  huge  legislative  house  of  cards  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  sweep  away  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  the  da}-  after  it  had 
passed.  To  the  second  course  the  trade  and  those  industries  into  which 
the  use  of  explosives  largely  enters  would  havehadl'air  grounds  for  ob¬ 
jection,  on  the  score  of  the  absolute  uncertainty  in  which  everything 
would  be  w7rapped,  and  because  of  a  natural  unwillingness  to  be 
wholly  dependent  for  their  very  existence  upon  the  will  or  caprice 
of  successive  Secretaries  of  State.  In  the  third  course  Mr.  Gross 
appears  to  have  found  an  equitable  and  convenient  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  leading  principle  of  his  Bill  may  be  said 
to  be  the  statutory  regulation  of  details  so  far  as  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  expedient;  and,  where  this  is  not  practicable  or 
expedient,  the  statutory  indication  of  the  directions  in  which 
By-laws  and  Orders  in  Council  as  to  details  may  be  made, 
and  the  statutory  definition  of  the  limits  of  such  Bv-laws 
and  Orders.  We  thus  find  that  in  Part  I.,  which  deals 
exclusively  with  gunpowder,  most  of  the  regulations  which  are 
susceptible  of  precise  definition  and  enactment  are  set  forth.  But 
in  Part  II.,  wdiick  deals  with  “  other  explosives,”  the  Secretarv  of 
State  is  given  a  large  discretion  in  regard  to  the  laying  down  re¬ 
gulations.  Thus  Clause  io  contains  thirteen  “general  rules” 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  every  gunpowder  factory  and  magazine  ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  factories  and  magazines  of  dynamite  or  gun¬ 
cotton,  or  any  of  the  less-known  or  more  complicated  explosives, 
it  is  proposed  that  “  the  prescribed  general  rules  shall  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  general  rules  in  Part  I.,”  and  the  definition  tells  us 
that  “  prescribed  ”  means  prescribed  by  Order  in  Council.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  with  regard  to  a  variety  of  other 
regulations — such  as  the  particulars  to  be  inserted  by  an  applicant 
in  his  draft  licence,  the  provisions  as  to  packing  and  labelling, 
and  as  to  the  quantities  to  be  kept  by  registered  dealers.  In  the 
case  of  gunpowder  proper,  these  matters  are  laid  down ;  in 
the  case  of  “  other  explosives  ”  they  are  left  to  be  regulated 
by  Orders  in  Council.  The  reason  of-  this  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Home  Secretary  when  he  introduced  his  Bill.  It 
consists  in  the  fact  that  gunpowder  is  a  well-knowm  and  per¬ 
fectly  definite  substance,  while  the  “  other  explosives  ”  are  many 
of  them  very  little  known,  and  new  varieties,  each  with  its  special 
characteristics  and  special  risks,  are  being  daily  introduced.  Having 
regard  even  to  the  number  of  “  other  explosives  ”  at  present  known, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  include  in  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  all  regulations  requisite  for  their  safe  storage  and  transport 
would  necessarily  be  almost  hopeless.  It  appears  from  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Explosives  that  not  less  than  six  great 
groups  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  these  groups  including  an 
indefinite  number  of  explosives  of  different  sorts,  of  which  more 
than  fifty  were  named  by  the  Committee  simply  by  way  of  exam¬ 
ples.  Even  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  it  seems  to  have  been 
found  impossible  to  include  all  the  regulations  in  the  statute. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  licences,  a  considerable  discretion  as  to 
the  conditions  to  be  imposed  in  all  those  matters  which  are  pro¬ 
perly  dependent  upon  the  locality,  or  upon  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture,  is  reserved  to  the  licensing  authority,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  in  regard  to 
distances  and  quantities,  which  obviously  should  be  variable 
according  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  transport  of  gunpowder,  the  Act 
makes  no  attempt  to  define  precise  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
mode  of  packing ;  though  even  here  a  certain  dispensing  or  discre¬ 
tionary  power  is  reserved  to  the  Executive. '  This  important  branch 
of  the  subject,  to  which  the  public  attention  will  probably  be  more 
closely  directed  than  to  any  other,  is  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  by 
by-laws.  These  laws  are  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  harbours  by 
the  harbour  authorities ;  iu  the  case  of  railways  and  canals  by  the 
Companies  themselves,  subject  in  all  cases  to  approval  and  revision 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is,  we  think,  unfortunate  that  the 
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control  of  this  part  of  the  subject  should  have  been  vested  m  one 
department  of  State,  while  everything  else  in  the  Bill  is  under  the 
control  of  another  department ;  hut  perhaps  this  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  o-eneral  regulation  of  railways  and  harbours  being  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and -although  this 
part  of  the  scheme  is  suggestive  of  a  somewhat  divided  responsi¬ 
bility,  it  may  be  that  in  practice  the  arrangement  will  prove 
convenient. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  details  of  the  measure,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  the  broad  lines  or  divisions  adopted.  ,  The 
Bill  consists  essentially  of  four  distinct  parts.  Part  I.  deals 
with  gunpowder  only;  Part  II.  deals  with  other  explosives; 
Part  III.  contains  the  provisions  for  the  administration  of 
the  law;  Part  IV.  is  supplementary,  and  contains  the  de¬ 
finitions,  rules  as  to  legal  proceedings,  and  the  like.  The  Bill 
deals  with  all  explosive  substances,  properly  so  called,  such 
as  gunpowder,  nitroglycerine,  guu-cotton,  dynamite,  blasting 
powders,  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  every  other  substance  “  used 
or  manufactured  with  a  view  to  produce  a  practical  effect  by  ex¬ 
plosion,  or  a  pyrotechnic  effect,”  and  applied  forms  of  such  ex¬ 
plosives,  as  fog-signals,  fireworks,  fuzes,  rockets,  percussion-caps, 
cartridges,  &c.  A  power  is  also  reserved  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
under  the  102nd  Clause,  to  extend  the  Act  to  any  other  substance 
of  an  explosive  character  which  appears  to  be  “specially  dangerous  ; 
and  “  specially  dangerous  ”  explosives  may  even  be  prohibited  alto¬ 
gether.  There  is  also  a  power  to  classify  and  define  explosives  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  will  be  observed  that  petroleum  is  not 
included  in  the  Bill,  being  in  fact  not  an  explosive  substance  at 
all,  but  only  a  dangerously  inflammable  substance,  for  which  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mode  of  treatment  would  have  to  be  prescribed. 

Taking  gunpowder  as  a  typical  explosive,  we  find  that  provision  is 
made  fo  Abe  licensing  of  new  factories  and  magazines.  The  licensing 
authority  will  substantially  remain  as  at  present ;  but  the  granting 
of  the  licence  will  be  varied  in  this  important  particular,  that  the 
draft  licence  will  have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  will  decide  whethei 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  safety  of  the  worlcpeople  and  the 
public  in  those  matters  of  technical  detail  as  to  which  a  bench  of 
magistrates  can  hardly,  as  a  general  rule,  possess  any  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge.  As,  however,  the  obtaining  of  licences  by  this  process  would 
entail  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  labour  if  it  had  to  be  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  all  mine-owners  and  consumers  of  gunpowder, 
who  require  to  store  considerable  quantities  of  powder  for  use 
in  blasting  operations,  provision  is  made  for  these  persons  obtain¬ 
ing  what  are  called  “  store  licences  ”  (up  to  two  tons  of  gunpowder) 
on° application  and  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  the  local  authority, 
who  will  not  be  entitled  to  refuse  the  licence  provided  the 
proposed  store  is  constructed  and  situated  as  prescribed  by 
an  Order  in  Council  made  under  the  Act.  For  the  regulation 
of  these  stores  “  general  rules  ”  are,  as  in  the  case  of  factories  and 
large  magazines,  laid  down ;  and  these  may  be  supplemented  by 
“  special  rules  ”  made  by  the  owner  or  occupier,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  part  of  the  scheme,  the  Mines 
Acts  appears  to  have  been  closely  followed.  There  is  a  third  and 
important  class  of  storage  for  which  provision  had  to  be  made 
namely,  the  retail  dealer  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Cross 
has  taken  the  decided  step  of  recognizing  that  all  persons  carrying 
on  such  trade  ought  to  be  known,  and  of  enacting  that  no  one 
shall  deal  in  gunpowder  without  first  registering  himself  with  the 
local  authority.  When  so  registered  he  may  keep  to  200  lbs. 
of  gunpowder,  according  to  a  sliding  scale  based  upon  the 
suitability  of  his  premises  for  such  storage.  Thus,  100  lbs. 
may  be  kept  in  a  dwelling-house,  if  inside  a  fireproof  safe,  but  only 
50  lbs.  if  there  is  no  safe ;  if  kept  outside  a  dwelling-house,  200  lbs. 
are  allowed.  The  powder  must  be  either  in  a  building  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  or  in  a  fireproof  safe.  These  provisions  will  effect  a, 
very  great  improvement  on  the  present  lax  law  relating  to  retail 
dealing,  under  which  a  man  may  keep  200  lbs.  anywhere  and 
anyhow,  without  any  licence  or  registration,,  and  will  tend  to 
encourage  the  provision  of  suitable  places  of  storage.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  retail  dealers  will  have  any  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint;  1st,  because  of  the  increased  facilities  which  will  be 
afforded  for  the  obtaining  of  store  licences  (up  to  tw 0  tons) ,  and  ,  pndly , 
because  the  Bill  authorizes  the  storing  of  very  large  quantities,  of 
gunpowder  in  cartridges — namely,  five  times  the  amount  which 
may  be  kept  if  not  in  cartridges.  This  will  be  an  immense  relief 
to  the  gunmaker,  who  is  also  relieved  from  the  obligation 
to  take  outa  licence  to  fill  cartridges,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  present 
law.  The  only  persons  upon  whom  this  part  of  the  Bill  will  press 
heavily  are  those  persons  who  have  hitherto  carried  on  an  almost 
indefinitely  large  trade  in  powder  in  their  dwelling-houses  and 
shops  without  any  supervision,  and  too  often  without  any  precau- 
tions.  But  Mr.  Cross  is  probably  not  singular  in  thinking  that  it 
is  quite  time  that  such  a  dangerous  state  of  things  was  put  an  end 
to,  and  that  people  desiring  to  store  large  quantities  of  powder 
should  for  that  purpose  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
suitably  constructed  and  properly  isolated  places  of  storage. 

The  vested  interests  of  the  existing  factory  and  magazine  owners 
appear  to  have  been  anxiously  considered.  They  are  all  to  be 
entitled  to  a  continuing  certificate,  which  is  to  be  granted  without 
prejudice  to  the  question  of  the  legality  or  otherwise  of  the  existing 
magazine  or  store.  No  owner  of  an  existing  factory  or  magazine 
is  to  be  required  to  remove  any  lawfully  existing  magazine  or 
work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  additions  or  enlargements  are  to 
be  made  without  permission,  and  these  factories  will  be  subjected, 
like  new  ones,  to  the  statutory  “  general  rides.”  Of  the  rules  as  to 


transport  of  gunpowder  we  have  already  spoken,  but  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  power  is  given  to  the  occupiers  of  private  wharfs 
to  make  rules  for  the  safe  carrying  on  of  their  business,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  vested  with  the  power  of  making  by¬ 
laws  as  to  carriage  for  all  roads  and  places  to  which  other  by-laws 
made  under  the  Bill  do  not  apply. 

In  Part  II.  the  law  of  the  former  part  is  applied  to  “  other  ex¬ 
plosives,”  with  certain  modifications,  and  with  the  reservation,  of 
larger  discretionary  powers  before  referred  to..  The  nitroglycerine 
interests  will  be  brought  much  more  into  harmony  with 
the  gunpowder  interests  than  they  are  at  present  under  the 
vexatiously  restrictive  Nitroglycerine  Act,  while  many  explosives 
which  are  now  practically  unregulated  will  be  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  law,  ahd  the  public  safety  will  in  consequence  be  far 
more  efficiently  provided  for.  When  this  Bill  becomes  law.  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  a  person  to  store  indefinite  quantities  of 
o-un-cotton  or  gun-sawdust  in  his  dwelling-house  or  other  unsuit¬ 
able  place ;  and  the  transport  of  these,  substances  will  be  for  the 
first  time  brought  under  proper  regulation. 

Suitable  provisions  are  included  in  this  part  of  the  Bill  in  favour 
of  certain  trades  and  processes,  by  which  mine-owners  will  be 
permitted  to  fill  their  blasting  cartridges  and  prepare  their  blast¬ 
ing  materials,  without  the  licence  which  is  at.  present  necessaiy ; 
manufacturers  will  be  allowed  to  experiment  with  modifications  ot 
the  explosive  which  they  are  licensed  to  make  without  going  for  a 
new  licence ;  and  the  making  of  fireworks  on  a  small  scale,  but 
under  suitable  conditions  as  to  safety,  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
provisions  which  enable  a  person  desiring  to  establish  a  small  fire¬ 
work  factory  to  obtain  a  licence  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  his 
site  is  lawfully  situated. 

Part  III.,  which  deals  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  will 
be  anxiously  examined,  as  one  of  the  chief  complaints,  against  the 
present  law  has  been  that  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  it,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  sufficient  powers  of  supervision.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  essential  that  such  increased  powers  as  might  be  taken  should 
be  carefully  guarded  and  fenced  round,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from, 
assuming  an  inquisitorial  or  vexatious  character.  Two  sorts  ot 
inspection  are  provided — Government  inspection,  which  extends 
to  all  the  large  factories  and  magazines,  with  powers  of  entry  in 
the  case  of  stores  and  registered  premises,  wharfs  and  the  like ; 
and  local  inspection,  which  extends  only  to  the  places,  licensed  by 
the  local  authority,  and  to  wharfs  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Thus  the  large  manufacturer  will  be  saved  from  the  visits  ot  a 
local  officer  whose  want  of  technical  knowledge  might  make  his 
inspection  more  hurtful  than  beneficial ;  and  the  Government 
Inspectors  will  be  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  smaller  places,  while  undue  centralization  will  be 
avoided.  An  important  but  necessary  provision  is  made  for 
superseding  or  supplementing  the  action  of  a  search  warrant  in 
cases  of  suspected  illegality,  where  the  delay  in  obtaining  a 
warrant  would  be  attended  with  public  danger ;  but  whenever 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  power  a  special  report  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  this  machinery  is  never  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  any  one  but  a  Government  or  local  Inspector,  or  a 
superintendent  or  other  superior  officer  of  police,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency.  This  provision  is  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  with  whose 
Report  this  Bill  appears  to  be  throughout  in  close  agree¬ 
ment.  As  in  the  Mines  Acts,  accidents  are  to  be  re¬ 
ported  and  coroners  are  to  give  notice  of  inquests  to  the 
Government  Inspector,  to  enable  him  to  attend ;  and  in  serious  cases 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  order  a  more  formal  inquiry.  .  The  Bill 
contains  suitable  arrangements  for  enabling  the  work  of  inspection 
to  be  properly  carried  on,  by  authorizing  the  Inspectors  to  take 
samples,  and  when  necessary  to  seize  and  detain  the  explosives.  The 
wharfs  and  premises  of  warehousemen  and  carriers  of  explosives 
are  for  the  first  time  brought  under  proper  supervision,  which  will 
probably  be  a  .matter  of  satisfaction  to  persons  who  happen 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  extinguish  lawfully  existing  magazines  and 
factories,  which  are  left  to  be  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  under  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  nuisance ;  but  a  place  which  blows  up  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
erected  without  permission. 

Such  in  its  main  features  is  Mr.  Cross's  Explosive  Substances 
Bill.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
public  safety ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  evidently  been  framed 
in  a  moderate  spirit  and  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  interests  and 
requirements  of  trade.  Independently  of  the  public  feeling  on  the 
subject,  the  fact  that  the  Bill  is  in  its  essential  particulars  a  practical 
embodiment  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  which  sat 
last  Session  should  secure  for  it  a  ready  acceptance  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  although  perhaps  the  public,  on  the  one  side, 
might  have  desired  to  see  larger  powers  taken  for  the  removal  of 
existing  factories  and  magazines  which  are  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated — 
while  the  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  will  probably  regret  the  curtail- 
mentof  the  rightwhich  in  many  instances  they  now  possess  of  adding 
to  and  enlarging  their  establishments  indefinitely — we  believe  that 
the  middle  course  adopted  by  the  Government  will  generally  re¬ 
commend  itself,  and  that  this  measure  will  be  regarded  as  a 
temperate  and  judicious  solution  of  a  very  difficult  question.  It  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  the  elasticity  of  the  provisions  will  render 
the  Bill  when  it  becomes  law  easily  adjustable  to  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements  of  the  trades  which  it  will  afiect. 
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WALCOTT’S  CONSTITUTIONS  AND  CANONS 
ECCLESIASTICAL.* 

R.  WALCOTT,  as  our  readers  have  long-  known,  has  read  a 
great  deal  which  might  be  of  much  use  if  he  only  knew 
what  to  do  with  it.  We  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  the  small 
volume  before  us,  he  has  come  nearer  to  Imowing  what  to  do  with 
it  than  in  any  other  book  of  his  that  we  have  hitherto  seen.  If  the 
book  were  the  work  of  any  other  man,  we  should  throw  it  aside 
as  chaotic ;  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Walcott,  we  Jiail  it  as  a  step 
towards  regular  order.  Hitherto,  when  Mr.  Walcott  has  been 
writing  on  any  subject,  he  has  shovelled  together  things  about  all 
manner  of  subjects,  without  any  principle  of  order  which  we 
could  catch.  Ilis  books  read  like  cross-readings,  like  the 
contents  of  a  note-book,  or  the  “Answers  to  Correspondents” 
in  certain  newspapers,  printed  straight  on  end  as  they  come. 
But  here  we  have  some  approach  to  arrangement.  Now 
that  there  is  so  much  dispute  on  various  ecclesiastical  points,  it 
was  no  bad  notion  to  print  the  Canons  of  1603,  with  references  to 
their  origin,  their  circumstances,  and  to  other  legislation  on  the 
same  points,  earlier  or  later.  This  is  Mr.  Walcott’s  object, 
and  he  has  carried  it  out  in  what,  for  him,  is  an  orderly 
manner.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  printed  the  Canons  in  order,  and  he 
has  attached  to  each  Canon  the  illustrative  matter  which  belongs 
to  it.  Still  Mr.  Walcott’s  way  of  printing  them  is  very  odd.  ITe 
begins  in  all  form  with  “  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,” 
“  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,”  &c. ;  and  so  we  go  on  with 
the  preamble  and  two  Canons,  when  suddenly  we  come  to  a 
heading,  “  These  Canons  are  an  expansion  of  Article  XXXVII. 
of  the  Civil  Magistrates.”  Then  come  Canons  3,  4,  and  5  ; 
then  comes  the  heading  of  the  Articles  as  a  body,  with 
“  His  Majesty’s  Declaration.”  Then  come  Canon  6,  followed  by 
a  scrap  from  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  so  on.  Scraps  from  one  quarter  and  another,  here  and 
there  falling  back  into  Mr.  Walcott’s  chaotic  manner,  are,  after 
every  two  or  three  Canons,  stuck  into  the  text,  in  the  same 
type  and  with  altogether  exactly  the  same  look,  as  the  parts  which 
really  come  from  the  high  and  mighty  prince  James  and  the 
Synod  of  1603.  Such  an  arrangement  is  fairly  puzzling  to  those 
who  know  something  of  the  Canons  beforehand.  It  must  be 
altogether  baffling  to  any  one  who  makes  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Canons  through  Mr.  Walcott’s  volmne.  There  are  foot¬ 
notes  also,  which  of  course  give  to  those  extracts  which  are  stuck 
into  the  text  still  more  of  the  look  of  being  really  part  of  the  text. 
Still  we  hail  all  this  as  in  Mr.  Walcott’s  case  an  improvement. 
It  is  something  that  the  matter  which  illustrates  the  ninth  Canon 
should  be  stuck  in  after  the  ninth  Canon.  According  to  Mr.  Wal- 
"  ci'tt’s  earlier  way  of  doing  things,  it  would  have  been  just  as  likely 
to  have  been  stuck  in  after  the  nineteenth  or  the  ninetieth. 

It  must  also  be  owing  to  an  inherent  love  of  doing  things  in  a 
scrappy  way  that  Mr.  Walcott,  while  printing  the  Canons  in 
English,  ever  and  anon  puts  in  a  bit  from  the  Latin  version 
between  brackets.  What  should  have  been  done  was  to  print 
both  the  Latin  and  the  English  text  in  an  orderly  way  in 
parallel  columns,  and  to  have  put  all  the  illustrative  matter,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Articles  or  from  the  Prayer-Book,  from  earlier 
Canons  or  from  any  other  source,  in  some  way  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  text,  whether  as  foot-notes,  as  appendices,  or  as 
insertions  in  the  text  in  a  different  type.  In  any  one  of  these 
ways  the  due  distinction  would  have  been  drawn  between  the 
British  Solomon  and  the  Precentor  of  Chichester  ;  as  it  is,  the  two 
oracles  are  to  a  great  extent  jumbled  up  together.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  younger  oracle  shows  a,  due  de¬ 
gree  of  respect  to  the  elder.  “His  Majesty’s  Declaration”  seems 
so  much  to  Mr.  Walcott’s  lilting  that  he  has  printed  the  greater 
part  of  it  twice  over  within  six  pages.  He  attributes  it  to  James ; 
vet  we  had  fancied  that  it  was  the  work  of  Charles.  We  dare 
say  we  are  wrong  •,  but  if  we  are  wrong,  or  if  Mr.  Walcott  is,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  either  of  us,  but  of  the  King  who  forgot  to  put 
his  name  to  his  Declaration. 

Mr.  Walcott  too  has  given  a  full  Index,  which  might  however 
have  been  better  if  the  references  to  Canons  and  to  pages  had  been 
made  clearer,  and  if  the  entries  in  the  Index  had  always  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter  treated  of  in  the  Canons  or  page. 
Thus  under  the  article  “  Churches  ”  in  the  Index,  the  order  of  the 
numbers  goes  in  this  kind  of  way — 86,  19,  23,  65,  and  again,  90, 1 8, 
19,  hi,  64.  Nor  can  we  guess  why  “  Holy  days  ”  should  be  put 
under  the  heading  “  Churches,”  or  what  can  be  meant  by  the 
reference  to  the  Twenty-third  Canon,  “  students  in  Universities  to 
attend  service  in  ” — that  is,  wo  suppose,  “  in  churches  ’’—though 
the  object  of  the  Canon  is  directly  opposite,  binding  all 
colleges  and  halls  to  have  divine  service  in  the  colleges  and  halls 
themselves.  In  the  Index,  though  Mr.  Walcott  seems  to  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  an  Index  should  have  something  in  it  and 
not  nothing,  there  is  a  distinct  relapse  into  the  old  chaotic  Adam. 

Still,  with  all  this,  the  book  is  useful,  as  having  got  together,  in 
however  confused  a  way,  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  is  worth  re¬ 
ferring  to  at  any  time,  and  which  has  a  special  importance  when 
there  is  so  much  controversy  about  this  class  of  subjects.  Let  us 

*  The  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of  the  Church  of  England, 
referred  to  their  Original  Sources,  and  Illustrated,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  Oxford  and  London:  Parker 
&  Co.  1874. 


take,  for  instance,  the  Tenth  Canon,  which  peeps  out  in  Mr. 
Walcott's  15th  page  from  among  a  mass  of  stray  Articles  of 
Religion  and  other  scraps.  The  Latin  text  in  full  would  here  have 
been  a  great  gain ;  but  anyhow  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  early  use 
of  the  phrase  “  established  by  law  ”  as  applied  to  the  Church,  a 
phrase  which  in  modem  controversy  has  got  a  meaning  so  different 
from  that  with  which  it  set  out.  “Established  bylaw”  at  first 
simply  meant  “  ordained  by  law.”  The  Church  was  “  established  ”  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  courts  of  law  or  the  kingly  office  itself  was 
“established”;  the  notion  of  an  “EstablishedChurch”as  distinguished 
from  Churches  or  other  religious  bodies  which  are  not  “  established,” 
had  not  come  into  any  man’s  head.  But  in  this  Canon  we  get  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  the  later  use  of  the 
word  arose.  Excommunication  is  denounced  against  those  who 
affirm — we  give  the  passage  with  Mr.  Walcott's  scraps  of  the 
Latin  text — 

That  such  Ministers  as  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
God’s  worship  ( Divini  cultus )  in  the  Church  of  England,  prescribed  in  the 
Communion  ( Publica:  Liturgiaf)  Book,  and  their  adherents  (sectatores),  may 
truly  (» icrito)  take  untothem  the  name  ( nomen  et  titulum)  of  another  Church 
not  established  ( stabilita )  by  lavr,  and  dare  presume  to  publish  ( assecerare ) 
it,  That  this  their  pretended  Church  hath  of  long  time  groaned  under  the 
burden  of  certain  grievances  imposed  upon  it,  and  upon  the  members  thereof 
before  mentioned,  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Orders  and  Constitu¬ 
tions  therein  by  law  established  ( 'decreta  et  sanctiones'). 

The  word  “  established  ”  is  here  actually  used  in  the  earlier  sense. 
“  Orders  and  constitutions”  about  the  Church  are  “  established  by 
law  ”  just  as  orders  and  constitutions  about  the  army  might  be 
“  established  by  law.”  Still  we  here  come  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  religious  body,  distinct  from 
the  Church  established  by  law,  was  possible.  The  non-established 
Church,  that  is  to  say  the  illegal  Church,  is  of  course  denounced  as 
“  a  pretended  Church.”  Still  there  is  the  fact  which  gradually  opened 
men’s  eyes  to  the  truth  that  a  non-established  Church  alongside  of 
the  established  one,  however  illegal,  however  theologically  erro¬ 
neous,  was  not  the  same  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it  as  a  non-esta¬ 
blished  army  or  a  non-established  court  of  law  alongside  of  the 
established  one.  When  this  point  is  once  gained,  the  modern  con¬ 
fusion  naturally  comes  in — that  is,  the  notion  that  the  Established 
Church  means  a  Church  which  the  State  picked  out  of  several  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  to  “  establish  ”  when  it  might  conceivably  have 
“  established  ”  some  other. 

When  we  get  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Canon,  Mr.  Walcott  has 
naturally  something  to  tell  us  about  copes,  but  he  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dash  off  in  the  old  chaotic  vein,  because  the  Canon  speaks 
of  “  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.”  He  tells  us  in  a  note : — 

Churches  were  divided  into  Cathedral,  Collegiate,  or  Parochial ;  Regular' 
or  Secular. — (Lyndw.,  lib.  iii.  tit.  16.)  The  first  had  a  chapter  ;  the  Regu¬ 
lar,  a  convent ;  and  the  third,  a  clerical  community,  (lb.,  lib.  i.  tit.  2.  See 
page  24.) 

At  page  24  we  get  a  somewhat  clearer  account  of  a  collegiate 
church ;  but  we  may  thank  Mr.  Walcott  for  the  following  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  “  A  canonry  is  an  office  of  brotherhood  with  a  stall  in  choir 
and  a  voice  in  Chapter ;  a  prebend  is  a  pecuniary  maintenance.” 
We  can  sympathize  with  the  feelings  with  which  these  words 
must  have  been  written  by  a  Precentor  who  doubtless  has  his  stall 
in  choir,  but  who,  we  are  afraid,  has  neither  voice  in  Chapter  nor 
pecuniary  maintenance.  Though,  by  the  way,  why  should  the 
maintenance  be  “  pecuniary  ”  ?  The  corps  of  a  prebend  commonly 
consisted  of  land  or  tithe.  Over  the  Forty-fourth  Canon  Mr. 
Walcott  gets  angry,  saying  : — 

This  mischievous  Canon,  which  sanctioned  non-residence  in  Canons-resi" 
dentiaries,  had  its  bitter  fruit  in  the  fatal  act  which  cut  down  their  number 
to  its  present  inefficient  condition  ;  and  even  now,  in  too  many  Cathedral 
Churches,  one  residentiary  resides  in  turn  during  three  months,  and  may  be 
absent  during  three-fourths  of  a  year,  a  single  residentiary’s  house  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  use. 

Now  we  have  no  more  love  for  the  present  state  of  things  than 
Mr.  Walcott  has,  but  we  really  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  this  Canon.  The  Canon  assumes  the  vicious  state  of 
things  which  was  then  and  is  now,  by  which  the  Canons  Resi¬ 
dentiary  are  allowed  to  hold  other  benefices.  It  orders  that  any 
Residentiary  who  also  holds  a  benefice  shall,  when  his  term  of  resi¬ 
dence — which  it  does  not  fix,  but  leaves  to  local  statute  or 
custom — is  over,  go  to  some  or  other  of  his  benefices.  This  we 
understand  as  simply  meaning  that  a  man  who  has  loaded  himself 
with  incongruous  duties  shall  at  least  divide  his  time  among  them, 
and  not  malm  each  an  excuse  for  neglecting  some  other.  The  canon 
who  has  kept  his  term  of  residence  is  to  go  to  his  benefice,  and  not 
to  go  and  amuse  himself  in  some  third  place.  Granting  the  existence 
of  Residentiaries  holding  benefices,  we  can  see  no  fault  in  the 
Canon.  What  was  wanted  then  and  now  is  something  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Canon — namely,  a  prohibition  of  Residentiaries 
holding  benefices  at  all.  And  when  the  Canon  forbids  the  non- 
residentiary  canon  who  holds  a  benefice  to  be  away  from  his 
benefice  more  than  one  month  under  colour  of  his  cathedral  duties, 
we  cannot  see  where  the  fault  lies.  But  the  Canon  distinctly 
requires  Residentiaries  so  to  “  sort  and  proportion  ”  residence 
among  them  “  as  that  some  of  them  always  shall  be  personally  re¬ 
sident  there.”  It  does  not  contemplate  the  state  of  things  which 
may  sometimes  be  seen  when  a  Residentiary  canon  suddenly  dies 
or  falls  sick,  when  his  fellow-Residentiaries  are  ruralizing  and 
pluralizing  in  some  other  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  when  it  is 
suddenly  found  out  that  a  non-residentiary  Canon,  mere  nobody  as 
he  is  when  power  is  to  be  exercised  or  revenues  are  to  be  divided, 
is  just  as  good  as  a  Residentiary  when  any  work  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Walcott  has  naturally  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  Eighty- 
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second  Canon,  in  the  heading  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  otherwise 
unknown  phrase  of  “communion-table”  is  found  instead  ot 
« Lord’s  table  ”  or  Holy  table.  Upon  all  the  points  connected 
with  this  matter  Mr.  Walcott  has  brought  many  extracts  together. 
From  them  it  is  perfectly  plain  that,  by  the  injunctions  ot 
Elizabeth  in  1559  and  1560,  the  table  was  meant  to  be  set  “  altar- 
wise.”  But  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  Canon  of  1603  at  least 
allows,  if  it  does  not  order,  the  table  to  be  moved  and  set  up  in 
Puritan  fashion  in  some  other  part  of  the  chancel,  or  even  of  the 
church.  A  still  stranger  case  of  Puritan  leaning  is  that,  m  the 
Seventieth  Canon,  the  "words  “  diebus  Dominicis  ”  in  the  Latin 
text,  are  in  the  English  translated  “upon  every  Sabbath  day.” 
How  could  Bishop  Bancroft,  or  King  James  either,  have  let  this 
pass  ?  The  Seventy-second  Canon  points  curiously  enough  to  a 
transitional  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  one  class  of  cases  of 
supernatural  agency : — 

No  Minister  or  Ministers  shall,  without  the  licence  and  direction 
(maiidutum)  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  first  obtained  and  had  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  ....  attempt  upon  any  pretence  ( pratextu )  whatsoever,  either  of 
possession  or  obsession,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  to  cast  out  any  Devil  or 
Devils,  under  pain  of  the 'imputation  of  imposture  or  cosenage  (impostures 
imputandu:),  and  deposition  from  the  ministry. 

Many  of  the  points  which  are  brought  out  by  Mr.  Walcott’s  col¬ 
lections  need  a  stronger  hand  than  his  to  deal  with  them.  Still 
industry  is  at  all  times  praiseworthy ;  and  Mr.  Walcott  deserves  the 
further  praise  of  having  taken  at  least  one  step  in  the  direction  of 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  materials  which  his  industry  brings 
together. 


DOWDEN’S  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  SHAKSPEARE.* 

MR.  DOWDEN  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  makes  a  kind 
of  apology  which  is  hardly  necessary  for  his  attempts  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  and  to  acquaint  other  people  with  the  method  and 
means  employed  by  Shakspeare  in  producing  his  effects.  He  observes 
with  great  truth  that  a  spectator  who  adds  a  knowledge  of  geology 
or  anatomy  to  a  love  of  beauty  will  so  derive  the  more  pleasure 
from  a  fine  sculpture  or  landscape,  because  he  will  see  more  than  a 
man  who  has  no  technical  knowledge.  The  analogy,  however, 
between  the  anatomist  or  geologist  and  the  commentator  on  a  poet 
is  not  perfect ;  for  to  the  former  there  is  only  one  road  open  over 
which  he  may  pass  and  lead  others,  while  to  the  latter  there  are 
many,  out  of  which  he  may  or  may  not  choose  the  right  one.  The 
commentator  will  no  doubt  “  see  more  ”  than  the  ordinary  reader 
of  poetry  ;  but  while  he  gains  an  increase  of  vision,  he  will  run  the 
risk  of  producing  that  increase  from  his  own  mind  instead  of  from 
the  poet’s.  Something  from  a  man’s  own  mind  must  indeed  be 
always  transferred  to  "the  work  of  art,  whether  poem  or  picture, 
which  he  contemplates ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  work  which,  while 
it  has  a  defined  meaning  of  its  own,  contains  also  the  largest 
number  of  suggestions  for  the  spectator’s  or  hearer's  own  fancy  to 
play  upon,  is  ever  the  most  widely  accepted.  But  the  spirit  in 
which  one  man  loves  to  play  upon  such  a  suggestion  will  probably 
be  repugnant  to  his  neighbour;  and  he  would  be  more  than  human 
who  succeeded  in  so  following  out  a  suggestion  or  descanting  on  a 
passage  as  to  “  please  all  like  Prince  Hamlet.” 

Thus  comments  are  likely  to  produce  the  same  effects  which 
illustrations  often  have— that  of  offending  the  ideas  pre-con,ceived, 
whether  well  or  ill,  by  the  reader  who  is  already  acquainted  with 
a  book.  And  the  advantage  which  an  illustrator  sometimes 
enjoys  of  putting  forward  his  own  work  simultaneously  with  that 
on  which  its  existence  hangs  can  never  be  obtained  by  the  com¬ 
mentator.  Such  risks  and  dangers  as  these  must  of  necessity  be 
met  by  all  who  desire  to  impress  their  particular  notion  of  a  poet’s 
meaning  upon  the  general  mind,  which  is  made  up  of  countless 
different  particulars.  Another  and  more  fatal  danger  is  that  the 
writer  whose  work  is  but  the  offshoot  of  a  greater  growth  may 
through  conceit  of  his  own  performance  lose  sight  of  its  origin  and 
wander  into  fruitless  endeavours  to  match  it.  Shakspeare's  work 
has  been  encumbered  by  such  parasitical  monstrosities  ever  since 
it  was  considered  and  discussed  in  writing;  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dowden’s  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  the  poet’s  mind  stands 
aloof  from  these,  as  well  as  his  courage  in  adventuring  on  so  diffi¬ 
cult  a  task,  must  be  put  to  his  credit. 

The  author  begins  by  noting  the  determination  to  grapple  with 
the  facts  of  life— which  he  describes  as  “  a  rich  feeling  for  positive 
concrete  fact,”  which  is  common  to  the  great  writers  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age.  If  his  phrase  is  somewhat  clumsy,  his  appreciation  is, 
however,  just ;  and  it  is  no  less  just  a  remark  that  no  writers  of 
former  times  attempted  to  present  so  true  and  complete  an 
aspect  of  humanity.  The  dramas  which  preceded  that  age  gave, 
as  the  author  says,  “  views  of  human  life,  and  select  portions  of  it 
for  artistic  handling.”  The  Greek  tragedies,  for  instance,  claimed 
attention  for  events  and  passions  narrowed  by  the  special  groove 
in  which  they  ran ;  and  the  possibilities  of  daring  and  action  were 
ever  measured  by  the  fate  which  waited  patient  and  remorseless 
behind  the  struggles  of  the  mortal  heroes.  No  light  or  graceful 
phase  of  life  was  admitted  to  vary  the  intensity  of  emotions  and 
deeds  striving  hopelessly  with  a  destined  certainty.  No  comedy 
was  mingled  with  the  darkness  of  the  tragic  scene,  save  that  which 
might  be  drawn  from  a  bitter  irony  ;  and.  it  was  by  following  this 
grim  model  that  the  French  tragedians  fell  far  below  the  scope  of 
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the  Sbakspearian  drama,  which  they  would  have  done  better  to 
imitate.  For  this  it  was  reserved  to  bring  life  in  its  reality  and 
perfection,  life  as  it  is  in  its  changes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  before 
the  eyes  of  men.  From  touching  upon  this  theme  the  author  goes 
on  to  say  that 

to  many,  at  the  present  time,  the  sanity  and  the  strength  of  Shakspere 
would  assuredly  be  an  influence  that  might  well  be  called  religious.  The 
Elizabethan  drama  is  thoroughly  free  from  lassitude,  and  from  that  lethargy 
of  heart,  which  most  of  us  have  felt  at  one  time  or  another.  Those  whose 
lot  falls  in  a  period  of  doubt  and  spiritual  alteration,  between  the  ebb  and 
the  flow,  in  the  welter  and  wash  of  the  waves,  are,— because  they  lack  the 
jovous  energy  of  a  faith— peculiarly  subject  to  this  mood  of  barren 
lethargy. 

It  is  a  pity  tfiat  be  should  have  tbougbt  it  necessary  to  illustrate 
tbis  true  and  good  remark  by  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the  speech  in 
which  Hamlet  describes  his  weariness  of  the  world  and  its  people. 
And  the  concluding  sentence  in  which  he  exclaims,  “  How  poor 
and  shallow  a  trick  of  the  heart  is  cynicism !  ”  misses  its  mark, 
inasmuch  as  cynicism,  if  a  trick  at  all,  is  one,  not  of  the  heart,  but 
of  the  head.  It  is  somewhat  ungracious,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  faults  which  cannot  often  be  discovered  in  the  author’s  work. 

A  little  later  on,  having  spoken  of  the  views  which  are  generally 
offered  of  Shakspeare’s  character,  he  observes  that  the  poet  “  not 
only  studies  self-control ;  he  could  depict,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  knew  by  personal  experience  absolute  abandonment  and 
self-surrender.”  Now  here  is  either  a  strange  misapprehension  or 
failure  in  expression.  The  assumption  of  his  absolute  self-surrender 
is  just  that  one  which  may  best  be  doubted.  It  is  not  the  man 
who  abandons  himself  to  he  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  passion 
who  can  best  describe  its  force.  The  very  fact  of  his  being  in¬ 
volved  in  its  fury  and  whirl  deprives  him  of  all  capacity  for 
seeing  it  with  clearness  or  comprehension ;  and  he  is  unable  to 
gauge  its  strength,  having  nothing  wherewith  to  compare  it  save 
his  own  weakness.  He  who  can  resist  the  onset  of  the  stream 
and  stand  firm  till  the  flood  has  passed  him  may  best  tell  with 
what  a  rush  it  came,  and  imagine  the  struggles  of  one  lost  in  the 
receding  torrent. 

Mr.  Dowden  goes  on  to  point  out  with  care  and  accuracy  how 
in  the  earlier  period  of  Shakspeare’s  writing  he  was  unwilling  to 
venture  himself  upon  dramatic  composition  without  the  support 
of  a  mechanism  whereon  to  rest  his  structure.  The  bodily  order¬ 
ing  of  the  plav,  so  to  speak,  is  considered  before  the  spirit.  “He 
finds,”  as  the"  author  says,  “  he  can  bring  forward  his  forces,  in 
turn,  one  after  another,  more  readily  when  they  are  numbered  and 
marshalled  in  definite  order.”  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
opening  of  (Romeo  and  Juliet ,  where  the  parties  of  the  opposing 
factions  appear  in  alternate  contrast  until  the  entry  of  the  Prince 
brings  the  scene  into  completeness.  In  the  poet’s  later  productions 
he  is  conscious  of  the  acquired  strength  which  can  stand  alone, 
borne  up  by  no  such  artifice,  and  he  flings  the  support  no  longer 
needed  away.  Lesser  writer’s  would  do  well  to  think  of  this,  and 
learn  that  the  rules  against  which  they  cry  out  as  fetters  and  tram¬ 
mels  to  genius  are  but  the  aids  with  which  human  beings  must 
learn  to  walk  before  they  can  hope  to  run  and  get  no  fall..  It  is 
singular  that  the  author,  having  a  clear  perception  of  this  fact, 
should  go  out  of  his  way  more  than  once  to  glorify  an  A  merican 
writer  whose  disdain  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  metre  and 
rhyme  cannot  be  justified  by  the  power  of  what  is  called 
his  poetry.  In  one  remarkable  passage  the  reader  learns  that  the 
“  spiritual  teachers  ”  of  the  present  century  are  “  Wordsworth,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Shelley,  Newman,  Maurice,  Carlyle,  Browning,  Whitman.” 
The  author’s  observation  that  this  is  a  strange  and  apparently  motley 
assemblage  is  certainly  not  out  of  place.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
ofMr.  Dowden’s  estimate  of  modern  poetry,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  an  unusual  insight  into  the  broader  as  well  as  the  nicer 
meanings  of  Shakspeare.  In  a  manner  which  may  he  termed  “  an 
honest  method  as  wholesome  as  sweet,”  he  traces  by  some  certain  and 
some  supposed  steps  the  growth  of  Shakspeare’s  faculties  and  the 
course  of  their  development,  taking  the  plays  now  singly,  now  in 
groups,  and  assigning  to  them  their  place  in  the  order  which  he 
has  found  for  their  creation.  That  in  the  pursuance  of  this  design 
he  should  he  sometimes  led  into  some  of  those  pitfalls  which  have 
been  described  as  besetting  the  paths  of  commentators  is  but 
natural;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  his  good  taste  always  saves 
him  from  the  offence  of  marring  the  poet’s  words  by  unreasonable 
interpretations.  Sometimes  he  is  over-fanciful,  as  when  in  the 
dialogue  between  Luciana,  Dromio,  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  — 

Dr.o.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my  shape. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  changed  to  aught  ’tis  to  an  ass — 

he  finds  undoubted  proof  that  when  the  poet  wrote  thus  he  had 
in  his  thoughts  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  same  kind  of 
straining  at  a  discovery  may  be  observed  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  description  of  Osric  as  “  very  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt,” 
is  a  piece  of  irony  aimed  by  the  poet  at  his  own  industry  in 
acquiring  land. 

It  is  not  possible  within  a  brief  space  to  do  justice  in  detail  to 
the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  author  has  worked  out  his  facts 
and  ideas.  Perhaps  of  the  essays  on  character  the  best  is  that 
concerning  Richard  III.,  of  whose  grim,  malignant  humour  Mr. 
Dowden  gives  a  brief  but  fine  discussion.  Besides  that  matter 
which  more  nearly  touches  Shakspeare,  the  book  contains  many 
valuable  remarks  on  the  drama  in  general,  with  one  of  which, 
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regarding:  the  nature  and  origin  of  comedy,  this  notice  may  he 
concluded : — 

One  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  is  not  afraid  to  laugh  ;  he  knows  that 
he  may  safely  have  his  laugh  out,  and  that  it  will  not  disturb  the  solid 
relations  of  tilings.  It  is  only  when  we  are  half  in  earnest  that  wc  cherish 
our  seriousness,  and  tremble  lest  the  dignity  of  our  griefs  or  joys  should  be 
impaired.  And  accordingly  when  great  tragedies  can  be  written,  joyous 
comedies  can  be  written  also.  But  when  life  grows  base  or  trivial,  when 
great  tragedy  ceases  (as  in  the  period  of  the  Kestoration),  when  false 
heroics  and  showy  sentimentality  take  the  place  of  tragic  passion,  then  the 
laughter  of  men  becomes  brutal  and  joyless — the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
a  pot. 


CUBWEX’S  SORROW  AND  SONG.* 

E  have  read  Mr.  Curwen’s  hook  with  a  varying  judgment. 
It  has  certain  decided  merits.  It  is  a  collection  of  six 
biographical  sketches  of  Henry  Murger,  Novalis,  Petbfi,  Balzac, 
Poe,  and  Andre  Chenier.  Mr.  Curwen  has  been  a  careful  and 
affectionate  student  of  the  works  of  these  writers.  We  may  think 
his  admiration  rather  indiscriminating,  and  dissent  from  his  very 
lofty  estimate  of  such  a  writer  as  Edgar  Poe.  But  this  is,  after 
all,  a  fault  on  the  right  side  for  a  biographer.  The  sketches  are 
interesting  and  generally  well  written.  Mr.  Curwen  indeed  is  at 
times  loose  in  his  English.  A  “  consequential  ”  story,  we  may 
remark,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  consecutive  story ;  and  it  is 
rather  pleonastic  to  talk  about  a  man  taking  a  “  graduate’s  degree.” 
We  hope  that  the  printers  are  responsible  for  describing  the  author 
of  the  Eleyy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  as  “  Grey.”  But,  putting  aside 
these  minutiae,  the  sketches  are  lively  and  interesting ;  the  anec¬ 
dotes  are  judiciously  selected ;  and  Mr.  Curwen  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  candid.  He  confesses,  though  he  is  sorry  to  confess, 
that  he  can’t  make  a  very  heroic  character  out  of  poor  Poe  ;  though 
one  or  two  of  the  worst  accusations  against  Poe’s  honesty  have  been 
more  or  less  explained  away  by  Mr.  Ingram.  The  only  surprising  thing 
is  that  anybody  should  have  inferred  from  Poe’s  writings  that  Poe’s 
life  was  likely  to  be  heroic  or  respectable.  We  may  therefore 
recommend  his  book  with  confidence  as  interesting  in  itself  and 
likely  to  give  some  novel  information  to  most  English  readers.  The 
sketches  of  Murger,  Petofi,  and  Balzac  appear  to  us  to  be  the  best : 
but  all  are  worth  reading.  There  is  indeed  one  deduction  to  be 
made  from  the  merits  of  the  performance.  Mr.  Curwen  has 
chosen  to  give  a  good  many  translations  of  French,  German,  and 
Magyar  poems.  He  has  very  rightly  given  the  originals  of  the 
French  and  German  upon  the  opposite  page;  and  anybody  who  is 
capable  of  reading  those  tolerably  familiar  languages  may  judge 
for  himself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  performance.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  result  is  successful.  Mr.  Curwen  seldom  attempts  to 
produce  the  same  metrical  effects  as  the  original,  and  frequently 
dilutes  the  sense  with  unnecessary  verbiage.  He  has  called  in  a 
friend,  “  of  unrivalled  ability  ”  as  a  linguist,  to  translate  Novalis. 
We  camiot  say  that  the  result  is  much  better.  Here  is  one  stanza., 
which  will  be  enough.  It  is  certainly  a  bad  specimen : — 

Der  Himmel  war  umzogen, 

Es  war  so  triib  und  schwlil, 

Heiss  kam  der  Wind  gefipgcn, 

Und  trieb  sein  seltsam  Spiel. 

The  translation  runs  : — 

The  still  air  was  murky  and  warm, 

And  the  sky  was  dark  with  the  clouds, 

For  the  wind  was  heaping  the  storm 
In  phantoms  of  coffins  and  shrouds. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  unwarranted  introduction  of  “  coffins  and 
shrouds,”  the  translator  has  introduced  a  discord  which  destroys 
the  picture.  He  chooses  to  make  the  air  “  still  ”  in  the  first  line, 
and  in  the  third  talks  about  wind  and  storm.  Mr.  Curwen,  by  the 
way,  makes  a  similar  error  in  his  description  of  Hungary.  He 
tells  us  in  one  sentence  that  you  travel  there  for  days  seeing  no 
signs  of  life  but  the  stork  and  the  heron.  In  the  next  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  What  melodious  voices  there  are  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
silence !  ”  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  voices  of  horses,  cows, 
gipsies,  and  shepherds,  besides  talking  about  the  white  villages. 
What  becomes  of  the  silence  with  all  this  “  in  the  midst  ”  of  it  ? 

However,  these  little  slips  of  language  may  be  forgiven.  We 
have  another  quarrel  with  Mr.  Curwen  which  turns  upon  a  more 
serious  matter.  He  has  put  a  moral  into  his  preface  upon  which 
he  apparently  intends  the.  book  to  be  a  continuous  comment.  So 
long  as  the  moral  is  out  of  sight  we  can  get  on  very  well  with  Mr. 
Curwen ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to  the  surface  we  feel  that  he  is 
very  much  in  want  of  a  little  plain  advice.  He  says  that  it  has  been 
his  object  to  give  the  lives  of  a  few  representative  men,  who  have 
insisted  upon  working  out  their  own  ideals  in  their  own  way 
careless  of  immediate  success,  who  “  battled  on  to  the  last,  and 
died,  if  need  were — and  invariably  there  was  need — in  the  very 
struggle  itself.”  He  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
literary  profession,  and  to  protest  against  the  modern  sentiment 
which  represents  the  “  aldermanic  prize  ”  of  a  large  fortune  as 
the  only  reward  for  all  virtue  and  talent.  Let  us,  as  he  says  in 
what  is  meant  for  bitter  irony,  starve  the  artist  “  down  to  dying- 
point,  but  acknowledge  the  result  of  his  labours  without  howling 
at  him  as  ‘  loafer  ’  and  ‘  anachronism.’  ”  This  is  doubtless  very 
well  intended ;  but  it  savours  of  a  silly  cant  which  has  lately 
become  popular,  and  which  ought  to  be  reduced  to  its  true  value. 

Two  things  are  in  fact  suggested  in  these  lamentations  and 
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others  in  the  same  vein.  The  first  is,  that  the  profession  of 
literature  is  inadequately  rewarded ;  the  other,  that  the  true 
artist  is  unfitted  by  reason  of  his  genius  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
We  will  take  the  two  points  separately,  and  see  how  far  they  are 
borne  out  by  Mr.  Curwen's  volume.  He  tells  us,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  artist  has  died  in  the  struggle,  if  need  were — and  “  in¬ 
variably  there  was  need.”  We  cannot  guess  what  Mr.  Curwen 
means  by  this  last  statement,  unless  he  means  that  all  artists  must 
die  some  time  or  other,  which  is  equally  true  of  others  than  artists. 
To  say  that  they  “  die  in  the .  struggle  ”  ought  to  mean  that  they 
die  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  struggle.  If  a  man  died  of 
apoplexy  in  a  railway  carriage,  it  would  not  prove  that  railways 
were  dangerous ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  could  not  allege  the 
drowning  of  Shelley  as  a  proof  of  any  fatality  in  the  profession 
of  literature.  Now  let  us  take  Mr.  Curwen’s  cases.  Murger 
became  independent  by  his  pen  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  his 
most  popular  novel  was  published  three  years  niter.  He  afterwards 
lived  in  comfort,  and  died  of  a  disease — possibly  due  in  some 
measure  to  his  early  difficulties — at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
Novalis,  like  a  sensible  man,  got  a  place  in  a  salt-mine,  was  never 
in  aoiy  pecuniary  trouble,  and  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine.  Petbfi,  after  some  years  of  celebrity  as  a 
national  poet,  was  killed  in  battle.  Balzac  had  many  embarrass¬ 
ments,  but  they  were  chiefly  due  to  his  foolish  speculations  as  a 
publisher.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  of  a  heart  disease,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  his  bad  habit  of  drinking  coffee  to  keep  off  sleep.  Poe’s 
misfortunes  and  early  death  were  chiefly  due  to  drink.  Finally, 
Chenier  had  no  particular  struggle  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  and 
was  guillotined  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Not  one  of  these 
men  can  be  said  with  any  plausibility  to  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  “  the  struggle.”  Novalis,  Petbfi,  and  Chenier  might 
have  lived,  for  all  that  appears,  to  extreme  old  age  in  perfect  com¬ 
fort.  Nobody,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  thought  that  writing 
would  save  a  man  from  the  effects  of  such  habits  as  Poe’s.  If  he 
had  been  a  clergyman  or  a  doctor,  they  would  have  been  at  least 
as  ruinous.  Balzac  and  Murger  may  possibly  have  injured  their 
constitutions  by  their  early  labours ;  and  we  will  hope  that  the 
“  coffee  ”  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  specially  injurious  to 
both  was  the  worst  excess  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  simple  enough.  Literature  is  a 
bad  profession  for  a  young  man  without  money.  So  is  the  bar,  or 
the  medical  profession,  or  indeed  any  other  profession  which 
implies  the  need  of  some  noviciate.  How  many  lawyers 
have  come  near  starvation  before  they  could  get  a  brief, 
and  doctors  without  hearing  of  a  patient!  If  Murger’s 
ambition  had  taken  any  other  line,  would  he  not  have  had 
a  similar  ordeal  P  and  would  he  not  have  been  marvellously  lucky 
to  succeed  in  any  other  way  before  he  was  twenty-three  P  Why 
should  a  man  whine  and  denounce  the  world  because  it  does  not 
discover  that  he  is  a  great  writer  before  he  is  well  out  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  ?  The  truth  is  that  Murger’s  precedent  tells  the  other  way. 
It  shows  that  in  literature  a  man  may  win  great  prizes  before  he 
would  have  even  begun  his  struggle  in  any  other  department.  Any 
one  of  the  heroes  in  Mr.  Smiles’s  Self-Help  would  have  laughed 
this  effeminate  self-pity  to  scorn.  A  man  ought  to  have  a  struggle 
before  he  gets  to  the  top  of  the  tree  ;  he  is  a  coward  if  he  whines, 
and  a  fool  if  he,  does  not  see  that  it  does  him  good.  The  peculia¬ 
rity  of  literature  is  simply  this ;  that  as  some  people  succeed  in  it 
without  any  of  the  toilsome  preparation  which  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  in  all  other  pursuits,  other  people  fancy  that  they  can  suc¬ 
ceed  with  equal  facility.  They  assume  that  they  can  become  good 
writers  because  they  are  quite  clear  they  cannot  be  anything  else. 
Pen,  ink,  and  paper  are  sufficient  capital  for  an  author,  and  a  power 
of  spelling  is  a  sufficient  education.  And  therefore  hundreds  of 
people  crowd  into  the  profession  on  the  strength  of  general  inca¬ 
pacity.  It  is  very  lamentable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  but 
hardly  surprising.  On  the  other  hand,  literature  has  the 
advantage  of  offering  on  the  whole  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 
Men  of  genius  like  Murger  and  Dickens  come  to  the  front 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  their  friends  then  complain 
that  they  ever  had  any  struggle  at  all.  When  there  is  a  royal 
road  to  success  anywhere  else,  or  when  competitive  examination 
has  reached  such  a  point  that  an  author  may  be  recognized  in¬ 
fallibly  before  he  has  written,  it  will  be  time  to  sigh  over  the 
perversity  of  the  world  in  this  respect.  We  will  only  add  that,  if 
Murger  had  held  the  prosaic  doctrine  that  a  man's  first  duty  is  to 
pay  his  bills  and  to  make  himself  independent  before  he  follows 
his  fancies,  he  would  very  likely  have  been  a  better  author  as  well 
as  a  more  respectable  citizen.  At  any  rate,  as  he  chose  to  throw 
himself  on  the  world  at  large  and  trust  to  his  luck,  he  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  getting  a  few  rubs. 

But,  Mr.  Curwen  may  reply,  your  true  genius  is  naturally 
unfitted  for  this  struggle.  He  is  more  sensitive  than  his 
neighbours,  he  has  keener  sensations,  stronger  passions,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  greater  liability  to  temptation.  We  do  not  dispute  this 
doctrine,  in  which  there  is  doubtless  a  good  deal  of  truth.  A 
Burns  or  a  Byron  is  more  likely  to  be  misled  than  a  cahn 
Philistine  who  condemns  him.  This  is  true  enough ;  and  we  do 
not  quite  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  We  fear  it  will  be  true 
for  a  long  time  to  come  that  a  poet  is  more  prone  to  certain 
excesses  than  another  man ;  though  we  should  add  that  the 
truly  great  poets  have  been  also  men  of  strong  character.  Dante 
and  Goethe  and  Milton,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakspeare,  who  made 
money  like  any  shrewd  tradesman,  belonged  to  a  higher  class  than 
the  reckless  Bohemian  poets  of  the  modern  diabolic  school.  But 
one  thing  is  quite  clear.  The  tendency  of  men  of  genius  to  commit 
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irregularities  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  vice  is 
vice  ;  that  immorality  is  not  moral  because  it  enslaves  clever  men ; 
and  that  indecent  and  prurient  art  should  be  put  down  even  it  it 
is  the  work  of  our  most  brilliant  artists.  Mr.  Curwen,  with  his 
admiration  for  the  Poes  and  Baudelaires,  is  tempted  to  overlook 
this  plain  fact.  The  Philistines  are  here  in  the  right,  and  he  is  in 
danger  of  talking  sheer  nonsense  as  well  as  questionable  morality. 

“  What  stale  moral  verbosities  shall  we  tag  on  to  this  pitiful  life- 
storv  ?  ”  he  asks,  apropos  of  Poe.  Don’t  tag  on  any  verbosities,  we 
reply,  fresh  or  stale,  moral  or  immoral.  Say,  if  you  like  it,  that 
Poe  was  a  drunkard,  and  that  drink  leads  to  misery.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  but  a  very  true  one.  Add,  if  you  will,  that  his  love  of 
drink  was  partly  due  to  the  same  causes  which  produced  his 
poems.  But  don’t  say  that  drunkenness  is  not  vicious  in  men  of 
genius,  or  that  Poe  would  not  have  been  a  better  artist  if  he  had 
kept  himself  from  the  bottle.  Ilis  ghastly  nightmares  would  have 
been  all  the  better  if  they  had  not  been  flavoured  with  delirium 
tremens.  Hawthorne  was  not  only  a  better  man  but  a  greater 
artist  than  a  dozen  Poes  ;  and  will  be  read  with  admiration  when 
Poe  has  become  an  object  of  curiosity  to  people  who  want  to 
examine  the  eccentricities  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  short, 
speak  the  plain  truth.  Don’t  confuse  virtue  and  vice ;  and  don  t 
sophisticate  your  mind  by  immoral  verbosities  about  “  art  for  art’s 
sake.”  “Les  petites  filles !  les  petites  lilies!  ’  cries  Asselineau, 
defending  Baudelaire ;  “  is  there  not  a  whole  literature  made  to 
order  for  them  ?  ”  and  Mr.  Curwen  appears  more  or  less  to  agree 
with  him.  This  is  a  common  bit  of  French  logic.  The  argument 
in  plain  English  is  this: — We  ought  not  to  write  exclusively 
for  pure-minded  schoolgirls ;  therefore  a  man  is  defensible  who 
writes  for  dirty-minded  schoolboys.  Excessive  prudery  is 
detestable ;  therefore  poring  ove±  obscenities,  delicately  veiled  but 
highly  spiced,  is  a  permissible  employment.  The  true  answer  is 
that  books  ought  to  be  written  for  men;  but  by  men  we  do  not 
mean  worn-out  debauchees,  or  the  effeminate  and  prurient 
dawdlers  on  the  pavements  of  capitals,  or  the  sickly  sentimentalists 
who  vibrate  between  a  desire  for  “  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice  ” 
and  a  maudlin  melancholy  over  their  morning’s  soda-water  about 
the  religion  and  the  virtue  which  they  have  lost.  The  man  for 
whom  grown-up  writers  should  compose  their  works  should  be  a 
masculine  and  sensible  person,  with  a  healthy  imagination  and  a 
capacity  for  looking  facts  in  the  face.  He  knows  that  life  is  a 
mixture  of  happiness  and  suffering,  of  good  and  bad  impulses, 
and  he  despises  both  the  goody-goody  literature  which  ignores  the 
existence  of  evil,  and  the  more  detestable  literature  of  corruption 
which  gloats  over  the  evil,  sneers  at  the  good,  and  fancies  that  the 
only  moving  forces  of  the  world  are  lust  and  selfishness.  We  must 
add,  to  avoid  misinterpretation,  that  we  by  no  means  accuse  Mr. 
Curwen  of  giving  into  this  offensive  jargon.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  us  to  recognize  the  need  of  some  morality  in  these 
matters,  and  does  justice  to  such  men  as  Chenier  and  Novalis. 
We  only  say  that,  in  his  admiration  for  the  effeminate  school 
which  regards  Poe  as  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  century,  he  is 
betrayed  into  language  which  savours  of  these  heresies,  and  that  the 
theory  which  condones  all  the  vices  of  a  poet  or  a  novelist  simply 
because  he  has  written  poems  and  novels  is  a  very  dangerous 
one. 


STAFF  COLLEGE  RECONNAISSANCES  AND  OUTPOST 
RULES.* 

OF  all  the  reforms  introduced  into  the  British  army  under  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief,  none  have  met  with  more 
continued  and  bitter  opposition  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Staff  College.  Yet  for  the  manuer  in  which  this  was  done  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  deserves  the  especial  credit  due  to  a  man  who 
goes  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  he  labours ;  as  he  assuredly 
does  for  creating,  in  the  face  of  strong  professional  prejudice,  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  was  necessary,  as  all  now  acknowledge,  for  the  good 
of  the  service  he  administers.  Those  who  remember  what  the  state 
of  military  opinion  was  when  the  College  was  first  formed  in 
1 858lare  well  aware  that,  among  ourselves,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
it  ran  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  all  that  was  French.  The  army 
of  the  Second  Empire,  it  was  thought  in  those  days,  was  reviving 
the  glories  of  the  First,  without  falling  into  that  ill-discipline  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  great  Napoleon  when  success  once  forsook 
his  eagles.  All  who  desired  to  improve  our  military  institu¬ 
tions  were  wont  to  turn  admiringly  to  Paris,  or  to  that 
Algerian  school  of  warfare  which  produced  so  much  individual 
brilliancy  at  the  very  time  when  its  loose  tone  was  fatally  affecting 
the  whole  fibre  of  the  French  service.  And  when  the  Crimean 
War  called  national  attention  to  those  defects  of  our  own  chance- 
formed  Staff  which  Mr.  Kinglake  in  his  laudatory  chapters  un¬ 
consciously  satirizes  more  powerfully  than  any  hostile  critic  has 
ever  done,  it  was  natural  that  the  old  cry  should  be  raised,  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France  ;  let  us  not  be  above  copying 
the  French.  Now  the  French  Staff  system  is  founded  on 
principles  of  its  own,  which,  though  originating  in  the  brains  of 
St.  Cyr  and  other  pupils  of  Napoleon,  deviate  very  widely  from  the 
ideas  of  their  great  teacher.  In  theory  at  least — for  his  practice  in 
all  such  matters  was  loose — that  great  master  of  war  disapproved 
of  the  notion  of  setting  aside  an  officer  permanently  to  the  higher 
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duties  and  greater  honours  of  the  Staff,  and  giving  him  permanent 
interests  often  opposed  to  those  of  the  regimental  officers,  whilst 
depriving  him  also  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  which  is 
one  of  the  most  necessary  parts  of  training  for  high  command. 
Any  professional  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such  separation  was,  ha 
thought,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  indirect  ill  effects  ;  and 
he  therefore  laid  down  the  general  principle  that  no  officer  ought 
to  be  promoted  whilst  upon  the  Staff.  To  win  his  step  he  should 
return  for  a  time  to  the  humbler  practical  work  of  the  regiment. 
But  those  who  followed  Napoleon  in  the  direction  of  military 
affairs  in  France'  seem  to  have  preferred  the  views  of  his  great 
rival  as  a  military  theorist,  the  renowned  historian  and  critic 
General  Jomini.  According  to  Jomini,  the  duties  of  the  Staff  are 
so  distinct  in  their  demands  from  those  of  other  officer,  as  well  as 
so  superior  in  grade,  that  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  assigned 
can  hardly  be  set  apart  too  early,  if  properly  selected,  or  be  trained 
too  long  in  them  when  once  appointed.  Upon  such  a  basis  the 
modern  French  system  is  founded.  It  consists  in  selecting  young 
officers  for  the  Staff  from  various  sources,  some  as  subal¬ 
terns,  some  direct  from  a  cadet's  life,  and  then,  after  preliminary 
training,  sending  them  forth  to  do  the  Staff  duties  of  the  army 
constantly  and  exclusively,  until  their  general’s  rank  is  gained. 
Like  other  French  mistakes  in  military  matters,  the  vices  of  this 
plan  remained  hidden  during  success.  But  a  single  unsuccessful 
campaign  fully  revealed  them ;  and  there  is  no  Frenchman  who 
has  thought  upon  the  subject  that  is  not  aware  how  largely  the 
inefficiency  and  unpractical  conduct  of  the  junior  ranks  of  the  Staff 
contributed  to  swell  the  disasters  of  1 870. 

Their  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand,  reaped  rich  results  from 
the  adoption  long  before  of  the  opposite  method.  Whether  con¬ 
sciously  or  not,  Yon  Roon  and  Von  Moltke  had  followed  closely  in 
their  Staff  training  the  general  principles  of  Napoleon.  Competition 
was  indeed  resorted  to,  as  the  fittest  substitute  in  time  of  peace  for 
that  natural  selection  of  the  best  men  which  such  continued  field 
service  as  that  of  Napoleon’s  Grand  Army  can  secure  without  it. 
But  the  competition  came  comparatively  late,  after  the  first  test  of 
good  regimental  service.  The  course  of  study  was  at  least  as 
high  in  its  aims  as  that  of  the  French  school,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  suited  the  class  and  age  of  men  for  whom  it  was  designed,  it 
was  more  practical  in  tone.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  adhered  to  that,  to  rise  in  the  service,  the  Staff 
officer  must,  before  each  step,  retire  for  a  while  to  regimental  duty. 
It  followed- that  the  Staff  in  Prussia  has  not  been  a  permanently 
separate  body.  Rather  it  was  and  is  a  selection  made  of  good  re¬ 
gimental  officers,  carefully  trained  before  their  first  special  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  regarded  afterwards  as  interchangeable  for  all  regimental 
purposes  with  those  of  their  own  grade  in  the  ranks  which  they  have 
for  a  time  quitted.  Hence  two  direct  advantages  are  gained.  No 
Staff  officer  can  plead  ignorance  of  regimental  feelings  or  wants  ;  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  a  distinct  branch  of  the  service,  better  paid, 
more  rapidly  promoted,  and  more  directly  in  honour's  way,  would  be 
regarded  by  those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  excluded  from  it  for 
life,  is  greatly  lessened,  if  it  does  not  wholly  vanish.  Added  to  this, 
the  Prussian  system  has  the  further  economic  excellence,  that 
under  it  a  large  number  of  officers  may  be  trained  for  the  Staff 
duties  which  crowd  upon  an  army  called  suddenly  into  the  field, 
and  may  yet  be  absorbed  inexpensively  into  the  regimental  cadres 
in  times  of  peace. 

The  British  army  therefore  owes  much  to  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  his  advisers,  who  sixteen  years  ago  deliberately  chose, 
when  it  was  yet  unproved  by  the  test  of  war,  to  follow  this 
method  of  the  Prussians,  when  many  ardent  reformers  called 
loudly  for  a  Staff  Corps  after  the  French  type.  What  particular- 
considerations  led  our  military  chiefs  to  this  decision  need  not 
be  inquired  into  here.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  fact  is  so, 
and  that  from  the  day  when  the  Staff  College  was  established  its 
graduates  have  had  no  indefeasible  right  to  constant  Staff  employ¬ 
ment,  though  their  claims  to  vacancies  have  been  on  the  whole 
fairly  admitted.  Those  on  whom  the  choice  of  plans  fell  deserve 
all  credit  for  their  wise  decision.  And  if  the  College  had  to 
struggle  with  much  opposition  in  its  early  days,  the  system  of 
which  it  forms  part  has  not  been  weighted  with  the  cost  which 
would  have  been  entailed  by  the  creation  of  an  unduly  large  Staff 
simply  to  provide  for  its  graduates,  nor  with  the  unpopularity 
which  must  have  attached  to  its  diploma,  had  this  conferred  on 
each  man  who  held  it  precisely  the  same  claim  to  employment 
without  regard  to  personal  considerations. 

The  institution  has  fairly  outlived  the  opposition  which  it  at 
first  called  forth.  No  one  now  seriously  proposes  to  dispense  with 
it,  much  less  to  go  back  to  the  no-system  of  prse-Crimean  days.  A 
Royal  Commission  has  lately  reported  highly  of  its  working,  and 
caused  the  annual  number  of  admissions  to  the  College  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  And  its  natural  task  henceforward  is  not  only  to  fulfil 
its  primary  purpose,  the  training  of  individual  officers,  but  to  keep 
itself  in  harmony  with  the  national  mind  by  making  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  work  which  it  carries  on.  Captain  Baring 
judged  wisely  for  the  interests  of  the  institution  when  he 
published  the  collection  of  Staff  College  Essays  noticed  by  us 
on  its  appearance,  and  showed  in  his  attractive  little  volume 
the  sound  character  and  wide  scope  of  the  theoretical  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  College  Lecture-room.  In  the  first  of  the  two  works 
now  before  us  the  present  Commandant,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  institution  will  respond  to  every  modem 
demand,  takes  us  with  him  into  the  field  to  show  how  the  more 
practical  instruction  of  the  students  is  carried  on.  To  borrow  the 
words  of  his  preface,  we  believe  that  “  many  who  have  not  the 
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opportunity  of  following  out  the  mechanism  of  military  movements, 
and  who  find  in  military  history  few  traces  of  them  but  their 
results,  will  be  interested  ”  by  this  unpretending  work.  Colonel 
Von  Verdy  has  won  high  reputation  by  the  Studies  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  his  German  comrades. 
But  his  works  are  far  more  technical  and  abstruse  than  this  of 
Colonel  Hamley’s,  which  may  at  once  serve  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
fessional  study  and  carry  the  non-professional  reader  through  its 
pages  without  difficulty,  to  close  them  finally  with  some  whole¬ 
some  and  patriotic  thoughts.  For  no  Englishman  can  trace  in 
these  pages  the  care  bestowed  on  an  imaginary  campaign  of  invasion 
on  our  own  shores  without  feeling  thankful  that  we  are  getting 
beyond  the  stage  when  it  was  held  that  the  way  to  meet  the  standing 
national  danger  of  the  age  was  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it  until  it  came. 
There  has  been  something  said  of  late  about  the  growth  of  our 
Intelligence  Department,  which  up  to  the  present  time  might  be 
best  described  as  the  Snakes  of  Iceland  in  a  famous  chapter,  by 
simply  stating  that  there  was  none.  The  Staff  College  has,  how¬ 
ever,  already  done  something  towards  filling  the  gap  in  our  military 
institutions.  The  annual  repetition  for  a  few  years  of  such  exercises 
as  the  book  before  us  shows  to  have  been  performed  in  1874  would, 
supply  a  certain  body  of  officers  with  the  chief  elements  for  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  possible  national  emergency. 

The  system  pursued — we  must  here  abbreviate — appears  to  be  as 
follows : — The  students  are  practised  at  the  College  itself  under 
their  various  professors  in  the  proper  methods  of  making  reports 
and  sketches  of  roads,  arraying  imaginary  columns  of  troops  of  all 
arms  on  them,  reconnoitring  rivers,  laying  out  camping-grounds, 
moving  troops  by  railroad,  billeting  them  (on  paper)  in  given 
towns,  occupying  positions  tactically,  placing  outposts,  and  writing 
out  the  necessary  orders  for  all  these  operations.  So  much  for  the 
preliminaries.  Then  come  the  exercises  themselves,  forming  “  parts 
of  extended  operations,  lasting  several  days,  in  which  the  student 
performs  the  duties  that  such  movements  would,  in  all  particulars, 
demand  from  the  Staff.”  The  Commandant,  assisted  by  his  military 
professors,  selects  a  fitting  district.  “  An  operation  such  as  a  given 
force  might  perform  on  such  ground,  under  certain  conditions  with 
reference  to  itself  and  the  enemy,  and  embracing  as  many  of  the 
items  of  Staff  duty  already  enumerated  as  possible,  is  then 
planned,  sufficient  margin  ”  (a  most  proper  and  practical  reserva¬ 
tion,  we  may  remark)  “  being  left  for  changes  which  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  ground  may  show  to  be  necessary.”  Its 
officers  are  assembled  at  a  lit  starting-point,  and  supplied  with 
general  directions,  and  then  receive  orders  from  day  to  day  for  the 
work  to  be  executed  in  each.  The  whole  is  carried  out  with 
frequent  assemblies  of  the  students,  interchange  of  ideas,  com¬ 
ments  by  the  Commandant,  and  continued  examination  of  the 
ground.  Positions  are  of  course  selected  for  battle,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  attack  or  defence.  “  The  imaginary  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  assumed  as  what  must  take  place,  but  what 
might  take  place ;  and  officers  are  encouraged  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  different  suppositions,  supported  by  argument.”  In 
this  way  an  invading  army  was  landed,  happily  unknown  to 
the  Ministry  and  the  public,  near  Chichester,  in  1874;  and  a  de¬ 
fending  force,  collected  from  London,  Aldershot,  and  Chatham, 
was  first  concentrated  by  rail  near  Horsham,  and  then  moved 
to  check  it  with  far  more  method  than  the  motley  array  in 
which  the  Volunteers  gathered  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Dorking. 
How  each  of  these  operations  was  conducted,  down  to  the 
minutest  details  of  duty  which  would  fall  to  the  Staff,  is  admirably 
illustrated ;  and  we  only  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  at  suffi¬ 
cient  length  to  show  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  In  brief, 
what  Count  Moltke  has  been  doing  on  the  frontiers  of  his  great 
neighbours  with  a  view  to  European  contingencies,  as  well  as  to 
the  training  of  his  officers,  that  Colonel  Ilamley  has  practised  with 
his  students  on  a  more  modest  scale,  but  on  a  plan  every  whit  as 
suited  to  our  possible  exigencies  as  that  of  the  great  Field  Marshal 
is  to  those  of  the  new  Empire  which  his  science  has  done  so  much 
to  build  up. 

Outposts,  as  we  have  said,  form  one  special  subject  of  study  at 
the  College,  as  well  as  of  practice  in  the  exercises  that  conclude 
its  course.  And,  as  the  result  of  several  years’  study  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject  on  varied  ground,  Colonel  Hamley  presents  us 
with  the  essay  which  stands  second  in  the  list  of  works  now 
before  us.  It  would  seem  as  though  here  the  author  of  the 
Operations  of  War  was  resolved  to  show  himself  as  well  versed 
in  the  practical  exigencies  of  field  duties  as  he  confessedly  is  in 
the  strategical  studies  of  the  closet.  For  the  essay  is  eminently 
a  practical  one.  It  is  founded  on  the  work  conducted  under 
the  author’s  eye  in  the  field,  where,  as  he  truly  observes,  “anybody 
who  tries  to  place  a  line  of  outposts  with  reference  to  actual  ground, 
and  with  a  reason  for  all  that  he  does,  will  find  it  no  simple 
matter  ” — a  very  different  one  no  doubt  from  carrying  out  the  paper 
rules  which  every  handbook  on  tactics  gives,  often  unsupported  by 
reasons  for  the  assumptions  made,  and  not  supplemented  by  in¬ 
structions  how  to  suit  them  to  circumstances.  In  brief  pregnant 
chapters  written  in  the  luminous  style  which  the  author’s  German 
rivals  have  so  much  reason  to  envy,  he  discusses  the  Functions  of 
Outposts,  their  Partition  within  themselves,  their  Force  according 
to  Circumstances,  the  Limits  of  their  Distance  from  the  Main 
Body,  their  Adaptation  to  Ground,  their  Conduct  when  Resisting 
and  Retreating,  the  use  of  Cavalry  and  Artillery  with  them,  their 
Management  by  Night,  and  their  proper  Organization  and 
Command.  Throughout  thlo  essay,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  not 
one  word  too  many  or  too  few.  It  forms  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  a  good  teacher  is  himself  always  learning.  And  it 


appears  most  fitly  in  conjunction  with  the  volume  of  College 
Exercises — the  one  showing  the  process,  the  other  giving  results 
— as  though  to  give  fresh  proof  that  practice  in  time  of  peace,  care¬ 
fully  and  deliberately  used  in  able  hands,  forms  the  best  basis  for 
preparing  sound  rules  for  action  before  an  army  is  hurried  into 
the  field  amid  the  confusion  which  real  war  will  never  fail  to 
bring,  though  skill  may  minimize  it,  whilst  rash  unpreparedness 
may  find  it  fatal  from  the  first. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 

THE  amateur  organists  and  country  choir-masters  to  whom  for 
sixteen  years  this  collection  has  been  little  less  than  an 
oracle,  a  book  to  be  trusted  whether  right  or  wrong,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  have  a  hard  task  before  them.  The  volume 
is  completely  transformed.  The  hymns  are  all  transposed.  The 
harmonies  are  in  many  places  changed.  Where  mistakes  occurred 
in  the  old  harmonies,  what  vain  hours  have  been  spent  in  driving 
the  tenor,  against  his  ear  and  better  natural  judgment,  to  sing 
the  wrong  note,  and  how  often  has  the  alto  broken  down  over  an 
impossible  discord !  The  result  of  finding  that  after  all  they  were 
right  and  the  infallible  book  wrong  is  one  of  those  inevitable  but 
terrible  contingencies  which  we  have  all  to  face  now  and  then. 
The  vicar’s  daughters  will  sigh  for  the  old  days.  The  schoolmaster 
who  tyrannizes  at  the  harmonium  will  have  himself  to  unlearn 
much  that  in  time  past  he  taught  to  others.  But  the  reform  of 
Hgmns  Ancient  and  Modern  is  an  event  long  looked  for,  like 
the  reform  of  Convocation,  and  until  it  had  actually  taken  place 
no  one  believed  in  it.  The  two  hundred  and  seventy  hymns  on 
which  Mr.  Coutier  Biggs  wrote  his  Annotations  in  1867  have  had 
two  hundred  more  added  to  their  number.  More  than  a  hundred 
have  been  included  which  were  not  in  the  Appendix.  Where  in 
the  old  book  there  were  eight  morning  hymns  and  ten  for  the 
evening,  the  new  has  eleven  for  the  morning  and  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  for  the  evening.  Where  there  were  thirteen  for  Easter 
there  are  now  eighteen.  The  proportion  of  additions  to  the  old 
work  is  much  the  same  all  through.  The  new  hymn3  appeared 
in  many  cases  in  the  Appendix  already  published,  and 
will  therefore  not  be  wholly  unfamiliar.  Twenty-two  old 
hymns  have  been  omitted,  in  most  cases  judiciously.  But 
the  chief  feature  of  change,  to  many  people,  will  lie  in  the 
corrections,  especially  those  of  the  musical  part  of  the  work.  With 
a  consideration  which  we  commend  to  other  editors,  the  hymns  in 
the  new  arrangement  have  a  note  giving  their  place  in  the  old ;  so 
that,  although  by  degrees  the  new  must  supersede  the  old,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  two  should  not  subsist  together  for  a  time.  The 
great  popularity  to  which  the  collection  has  attained  since  it  was 
first  published  in  1 861  has  been  due  almost  as  much  to  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  to  any  intrinsic  worth  in  the  book  itself.  It  filled 
an  empty  place  in  our  churches.  It  answered  to  a  demand.  Al¬ 
though  it  had  a  good  many  faults,  no  one  of  them  was  very  serious. 
It  was  only  sectarian  in  as  far  as  it  represented  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  church  people.  And  at  a  time  when  every  one  was 
weary  of  the  part  songs  and  sacred  glees  which  parish  clerks  and 
their  assistants  provided  for  us,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  the  musical 
editors  confined  themselves  to  comparatively  simple  tunes — some 
of  them  indeed  so  simple  as  hardly  to  amount  to  tunes — and 
were  content  without  any  solos  and  with  only  a  few  repetitions. 
Many  people  disliked  the  book  and  many  dislike  it  still.  It  had  too 
High  Church  a  tone  for  one,  too  Low  for  another.  The  original  words 
of  the  hymns  were  often  altered  for  the  worse,  according  to  some. 
The  harmonies  of  many  tunes  had  been  tampered  with,  according 
to  others.  But  the  book  earned  for  itself  a  place ;  we  meet  it  every¬ 
where,  and  in  judging  of  the  merit  of  any  other  hymn-book,  we 
instinctively  compare  it  with  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  not  so 
much  because  we  think  that  collection  the  best,  as  because  it  is  the 
best  known.  There  are  not  wanting  people  who  wish  to  see  the 
Psalms  in  a  metrical  form  more  extensively  used.  But  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  now  the  Psalms  as  given  in  prose  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  are  very  commonly  chanted  in  our  churches,  where¬ 
as  they  used  to  be  read  by  parson  and  clerk  alternately,  there  is  the 
other  fact  that  in  this  hymn-book,  as  in  every  other  which  pretends 
to  popularity  at  the  present  day,  a  fair  number  of  the  Psalms  occur 
as  hymns,  and  that  too,  not  only  in  one,  but  even  in  two  or  more, 
forms  or  translations.  The  gradual  change  in  the  fashion  of  what 
is  considered  good  English  has  rendered  Sternhold  and  his  helpers 
again  intelligible,  and  a  general  return  to  old  fashions  is  well 
marked  in  all  our  books,  though  we  still  omit  the  “  Pope  and 
Turk  ”  hymn,  and  for  the  most  part  neglect  the  “  Lamentation  of 
a  Sinner.” 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  hymns  in  the  new  edition  in  any 
detail  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  music.  It  has  been 
improved.  It  needed  improvement.  Without  going  so  far  as 
a  remarkable  criticism  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
music  was  occasionally  poor.  Whether  through  ignorance  or  care¬ 
lessness,  good  harmony  was  sometimes  turned  into  bad,  bad  into 
worse,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  there  was  no  harmony  at  all.  Much  of 
this  has  been  mended.  For  example,  one  of  the  best-known  and 
oldest  pieces  of  harmonious  composition  is  Tallis’s  Canon,  usually, 
as  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  assigned  to  Ken’s  Evening 
Hymn.  This  exquisite  air  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  not  only  perfect 
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as  a  work  of  art,  but  also,  as  many  country  curates  know,  one  of 
tlfe  best  tunes  to  teach  a  young  choir,  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  four  parts  may  be  learned  by  beginners.  In  the  former 
editions  it  was  marred  by  a  most  serious  error  or  alteration 
in  the  first  line.  This  has  been  set  right,  and  village  choir¬ 
masters  and  mistresses  will  rejoice  at  the  change.  The  tune  m 
the  new  book  is  set  to  both  the  Morning  and  the  Evening  Hymn, 
and  is  now  indexed  as  “  Canon,"’  while  Tallis’s  “  Ordinal,”  another 
most  elaborate  example  of  his  skill,  is  called  simply  “  Tallis.” 
This  latter  tune  is  also  better  set,  and  is  pitched  a  note  higher 
than  before.  Without  going  in  order  through  all  the  music,  we 
observe  a  few  other  alterations.  Hymn  59  (42  Orig.  Ed.) 
is  now  printed  with  the  notes,  in  an  intelligible,  way.  In 
Hymn  52  the  setting  is  printed  in  full,  and  an  alteration  is  made 
in'  the  harmony  which  will  briug  it  more  into  accordance  with 
our  old-fashioned  ideas  as  to  what  Luther’s  Hymn  should  be  like. 
Two  tunes  are  now  given  for  the  words,  “  There  is  a  Blessed 
Home,”  the  time  being  differently  divided  in  the  first,  by  which 
its  solemnity  is  much  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  still 
some  faults  to  find.  Without  noticing  evident  misprints,  one  of 
■which  seems  to  occur  in  the  first  tune  to  Bishop  Wordsworth  s 
hymn  on  the  Ascension,  repeated  at  Hymn  397,  we  must  regret 
the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  tunes  at  the  head  of  the  page,,  as 
in  most  other  hymn-books.  So,  too,  there  is  something  disin¬ 
genuous  in  the  new  names  given  to  old  and  well-known  melodies. 
Though  Mr.  ITavergal  does  not  note  the  fact,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  “Old  100th,”  so  long  named  “Savoy,”  wascalled.by 
that  title  on  account  of  its  early  use  by  the  French  congregation 
lodged  in  the  Savoy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  inter¬ 
esting  historical  association  is  lost  by  the  alteration  of  the  old 
name.  So  too  we  recognize  with  difficulty  the  subject  of  a 
controversy  in  “  St.  Flavian,”  which  was  previously  indexed 
as  “  Redhead  29.”  It  is,  in  fact,  the  tune  known  to  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  as  the  “Old  132nd  Psalm,”  and  occurs  in  almost 
all  the  metrical  Psalters  from  1 562.  In  some  books  it  is  rather 
absurdly  named  “  Daye,”  perhaps  after  John  or  Richard  Daye, 
the  printers;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hatherley  and.  others. 
Under  its  new  name  it  occurs  five  times  in  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,  and  is  each  time  attributed  to  “  Barber’s  Psalm  Tunes, 
1686,”  without  a  word  to  say  that  it  is  more  than  a  century  older 
than  the  time  of  Barber.  Better  to  have  left  it  as  “  Redhead  29,”  by 
which  name  many  people  had  come  to  know  it.  If  we  had  room, 
indeed,  we  might  find  fault  with  the  names  of  many  other  tunes. 
They  would  almost  seem  too  often  to  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
of  setting  inquiry  on  a  wrong  scent ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  their 
object,  more  care  should  have  been  taken  to  avoid  the  appearance. 
One  other  note  on  the  music,  and  we  proceed  to  the  words.  Perhaps 
nothing  could  have  improved  the  very  objectionable  “  Unser 
Herrscher  ” ;  but  as  it  is  a  fact  that  for  years  it  has  been  popularly 
known  as  “  Annie  Lyle,”  a  negro  melody,  it  would  have  been 
as  well  to  omit  it  altogether. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  new 
book.  In  examining  the  additions  and  omissions  we  have  found 
much  assistance  in  a  short  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  John  Julian, 
Curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  Preston,  which  appeared  in  the  Churchmans 
Magazine  during  last  year.  Mr.  Julian  has  been  engaged  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  relative  popularity  of  different  hymns  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  possibility  of  forming  an  “  authorized  ”  hymnal. 
His  carefully  compiled  tables  afford  a  hymnologist  some  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  statistics.  He  gives  a  list  of  twenty-eight 
hymnals  which  together  “  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad,”  and,  forming  with  this,  list 
what  he  happily  terms  a  committee,  he  gives  their  “  verdict,”  on 
three  classes  of  hymns.  The  first  contains  those  hymns  which  are 
in  at  least -twenty  of  the  books;  the  second  class  those  which  are 
in  at  least  fifteen ;  and  the  third  those  which  occur  iu  ten.  Four 
hymns  only  occur  in  all  the  twenty-eight  books.  They  are 
“"Awake  my  Soul,”  by  Bishop  Ken ;  “  Hark  the  Herald  Angels,” 
by  Weslev  and  Madan ;  “  Rock  of  Ages,”  by  Toplady ;  and, 
“When  I  survey,”  by  Watts.  The  new  edition  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  contains  four  verses  and  the  ascription 
of  the  first ;  two  verses  are  altered  from  Lord  Selborne  s 
standard  text,  as  given  in  the  Booh  of  Praise.  The  alterations, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  improvements,  were  found  also  in 
the  former  editions.  Three  verses,  and  these  unquestionably 
the  best,  are  given  of  the  Christmas  Hymn.  Of  “  Rock  of 
Ages”  we  have  all  the  verses.  And  to  Watts's  Hymn,  as  before,  a 
very  poor  verse  of  ascription  is  added.  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
go  through  all  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hymns  which  rise,  to 
Mr.  Julian’s  first  class,  and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  eight  which 
stand  at  the  bottom  as  being  in  twenty  books  only.  The  volume 
before  us  omits  three  of  these.  They  are,  “Before  Jehovah's 
awful  Throne,”  “From  all  that  Dwell  beneath  the  Skies,”  and 
“  When  Gathering  Clouds  around  I  view.”  They  are  all  three 
well-known  hymns ;  but  two  of  them  at  least  are  judiciously 
omitted  as  partaking  too  much  of  the  nature  of  mere  reflections  in 
rhyme.  None  of  the  three  occurred  in  the  old  edition.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  application  of  Mr.  Julian’s  tests  that  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  contains  a  majority  of  the  more  popular 
hymns  from  every  source,  and  his  rules  may  easily  be  further 
applied  by  inquirers  in  search  of  a  hymnal. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the .  omissions.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  Cowper’s  lines  commencing  “  There  is  a 
Fountain  filled  with  Blood  ”  should  find  a  place  in  any  church 
collection,  though  it  occurs  in  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-eight 


which  formed  Mr.  Julian's  committee,  and  thus  narrowly  escaped 
his  first  class,  and  it  is  perhaps  wisely  omitted  from  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.  But  surely  Watts’s  finest  hymn  should 
not  have  been  left  out.  “  There  is  a  Land  of  Pure  Delight  ” 
commends  itself  almost  everywhere,  and  is  found  in  twenty- 
two  of  the  “Julian  committee.”  Yet  “God  Moves  in  a  Mys¬ 
terious  Way  ”  is  inserted,  although  it  is  unsuited  for  congre¬ 
gational  singing,  and  the  language  is  far  more  pompous  and 
antiquated  than  that  used  by  Watts.  Altogether,  however,  we 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  omissions,  especially  of  several  hymns 
which  stood  in  former  editions.  Twenty-two  have  thu3 
been  relegated  to  obscurity,  including  the  second  part  of  Ken’s 
Morning  Hymn,  which  was  seldom  sung,  and  the  first  hymn  for 
“  PI oly  Innocents,”  instead  of  which  a  good  translation  oi  “.Sal- 
vete  Flores  Martyrum  ”  has  been  substituted.  Two  of  the  Trinity 
hymns  have  also  disappeared,  and  one,  Heber’s,  is  moved  to  a  place 
among  those  headed  “  General.”  Room  is  only  made  for  two  special 
hymns  for  this  festival,  one  of  them  a  new  acquisition.  We  shall 
miss  No.  194,  “  Let  every  Heart  exulting  beat,”  a  kind  of.  para¬ 
phrase  of  some  of  the  verses  of  the  long  Latin  poem  beginning 
“Jesu,  dulcis  memoria.”  Instead,  however,  we  have,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  fifteen  verses  under  “  Jesu,  the  very  thought  is  sweet.” 
For  “  0  wondrous  Type,”  the  hymn  of  the  Transfiguration  in  our 
ancient  Sarum  Use,  translated  by  Dr.  Neale,  we  have  now  two 
new  insertions.  The  first  is  also  by  Dr.  Neale,  from  the  Greek, 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Chatfield ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the 
old  hymn  was  better  than  both.  Instead  of  the  two  hymns  for 
Schools  (229,  230),  we  have  now  seventeen  “  For  the  Young.” 
Eber’s  fine  verses,  “  Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Nothen  sein,”  as  trans¬ 
lated  by  Miss  Winkworth,  were  among  the  hymns  for  “  Time  of 
Trouble  ”  in  the  old  edition,  and  we  regret  their  omission,  though 
they  were  seldom  sung.  Mr.  Ellerton’s  “  We  sing  the  Glorious 
Conquest”  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  old  hymn  for  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  from  the  Paris  Breviary.  Among  the  additions  we 
welcome  “Just  as  I  am,”  unaccountably  omitted  before,  and 
now  inserted  without  the  second  verse,  “  by  permission  ” ; 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whyr.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
missing  verse  of  “Rock  of  Ages”  has  been  supplied.  Among 
other  novelties  we  may  also  mention  No.  397,  for  “  The  Restora¬ 
tion  of  a  Church  ” ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  few  churches  remain 
unrestored,  and  as  it  is  just  possible  public  opinion  may  prevail  so 
far  as  to  protect  those  few  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  it  matters 
the  less  that,  on  merely  literary  grounds,  the  lines  are  turgid  and 
poor.  Here  is  Mr.  Ellerton’s  method  of  describing  the  restorative 
processes : — 

When  the  years  had  wrought  then-  changes, 

He,  our  own  unchanging  God, 

Thought  on  this,  His  habitation, 

Looked  on  His  decayed  abode  ; 

Heard  our  prayers  and  helped  our  counsels, 

Blessed  the  silver  and  the  gold, 

Till  once  more  His  house  is  standing 
Firm  and  stately  as  of  old. 

Why,  in  thus  mentioning  the  metals  of  the  collections,  the  copper 
is  omitted  we  cannot  say;  it  might  have  been  included. as  the 
widow’s  mite.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  some  metrical  litanies, 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Benson  Pollock. 

The  words  for  the  most  part  have  been  revised  and  made 
nearer  to  the  original  versions.  But  alterations,  seldom,  if 
ever,  for  the  better,  still  occur  too  frequently.  For  some  of 
them  it  is  impossible  to  account.  The  translations  also,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  from  the  Latin 
alone,  are  too  exclusively  taken  from  Dr.  Neale,  who,  great  as  were 
his  capabilities,  was  yet  in  many  cases  inaccurate  in  rendering  the 
exact  meaning  of  his  original,  and  by  far  too  fond  of  paraphrase. 
His  most  popular  work  in  this  line  is,  no  doubt,  “  J ernsalem  the 
Golden,”  but  a  translation  of  “  Urbs  Syon  aurea  ”  it  is  not.  The 
“  Dies  irse,”  too,  has  received  less  than  justice.  Dr.  Irons  has  made 
the  most  of  the  double  rhymes ;  but  to  English  ears  single  rhymes 
would  have  conveyed  the  Latin  just  as  well,  and  would  have  led  to 
less  apparent  shifts.  Mr.  Caswall,  whose  translations  are  often 
very  happy,  is  hardly  at  his  best  in  the  “  Stabat  Mater  ”  (1 17),  but 
he  has  been  most  successful  in  the  “  Yeni  Sancte  Spiritus  ”  of  King 
Robert. 


DEMOSTHENES  AT  THE  BAR.* 

WE  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
late  Mr.  C.  T.  Penrose  set  the  example  of  giving  students 
of  Greek  oratory  a  taste  of  the  private  and  technical  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  He  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  the  study  of 
these  addresses  was  something  wholly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  more  famous  public  and  political  speeches,  of  which  there 
are  innumerable  editions,  and  which  no  great  school  or  Uni¬ 
versity  excludes  from  its  curriculum.  The  latter  are  worth 
laying  to  heart  as  samples  of  ancient  eloquence  of  the  highest 
order;  but  the  other  and  less  lofty  compositions  of  the  great 
orator  of  antiquity  furnish  a  large  repertory  of  technical 
phraseology  illustrative  of  the  commercial  life  of  Athens,  and 
valuable  alike  to  the  classical  student  who  desires  to  add  to  his 
stock  of  out-of-the-way  words  and  phrases,  and  to  the  young- 
lawyer  who  has  a  taste  for  comparing-  the  procedure  of  Attic 
commercial  law  with  that  of  his  own  country.  Nothing  of  the 

*  Select  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  With  Introductions  and 
English  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Sandys,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press  :  1875. 
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same  character  as  Mr.  Penrose’s  five  select  orations,  which  were  much 
approved  and  have  been  long  out  of  print,  has  appeared  in  the 
interval,  except  indeed  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy’s  Translation, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices  ;  and  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  the 
volume  containing  the  private  orations  is  of  the  highest  value. 
But  this  volume  from  its  very  nature  is  mainly  for  the  professional 
student  who  would  use  it  as  ancillary  to  the  study  of  English  law, 
and  make  it  an  instrument  of  critical  comparison.  Mr.  Paley 
and  Mr.  Sandys,  active  and  experienced  tutors,  come  forward 
opportunely  to  meet  the  want  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolboys  or 
University  students,  and  oiler  them  in  the  volume  before  us  a 
selection  of  six  private  speeches  which  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  questions  and  practices  of  Attic  Law  and  Law  Courts, 
together  with  the  details  of  “  finance,  mercantile  transactions, 
loans,  securities,  interest  on  money,  banking  and  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  the  laws  of  citizenship,  &c.” — in  fact,  all  those  things 
which  make  up  Boeckh’s  famous  work  on  the  Public  Economy 
of  Athens.  If,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  no  similar  work 
has  yet  been  issued  from  the  graves  ojficince  of  Germany,  there 
is  the  more  reason  why  this  work  should  receive  encouragement. 
The  text  adopted  is  that  of  W.  Dindorf  in  the  Teubner  Series 
(third  edition),  with  a  careful  collation  by  Mr.  Sandys  of  the 
text  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  in  the  'Zurich  Oratores  Attici;  and 
in  the  volume  before  us  the  greater  part  of  the  notes  are  due  to 
Mr.  Paley,  while  his  colleague  interpolates  occasional  notes  for 
the  sake  of  fulness  or  clearness,  as  well  as  renderings  of  particular 
passages  borrowed  from  Professor  Kennedy,  all  of  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  own  initial.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  introduction  as  well  as  the  text  of  each  of  the  six  orations 
making  up  this  volume  should  owe  so  much  directly  and  indirectly 
to  the  independent,  illustrative,  and  elucidatory  labours  of  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  brothers  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

The  contents  of  the  present  issue,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
another  volume,  are  the  Oration  against  Phormio  on  the  subject  of 
bottomry,  or  a  loan  of  money  made  on  sea  securities  ;  that  against 
Lacritus,  a  Sophist  and  pupil  of  Isocrates,  on  the  same  subject ; 
that  in  an  action  against  Dionysodorus  for  damage,  relating,  like 
the  one  against  Phormio,  to  a  loan  on  bottomry  ;  and  three  other 
orations,  one  against  Pantsenetus  (unique  as  treating  of  “  mining- 
operations  ”  among  the  extant  speeches  of  Greek  orators,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  and  intricate  as  to  its  matter  and  style),  and  two 
very  singular  speeches  turning  on  a  point  involving,  in  two  distinct 
ways,  some  curious  questions  on  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
first,  “  Against  Boeotus,  touching  the  name,”  discusses  the  legal 
right  of  two  sons  of  the  same  father  by  different  mothers  to  bear 
the  same  name ;  and  maintains  that  in  Attic  law  the  case  of  two 
brothers  having  the  same  name  is  utterly  unprecedented,  and  that 
the  legal  title  to  be  called  Mantitheus,  the  son  of  Mantias  of  Thoricus, 
could  only  rest  with  one  person— namely,  him  whom  his  father  intro¬ 
duced  and  enrolled  as  such.  The  second  of  these  connected  speeches 
is  in  an  action  subsequently  brought  by  Mantitheus,  the  legitimate 
son  of  Mantias  beyond  all  dispute,  against  Boeotus,  the  self-styled 
Mantitheus,  for  a  talent,  as  his  mother’s  special  dower,  claimed 
out  of  the  general  property  which  had  been  shared  between  the 
eldest  son  and  his  brothers  by  adoption.  The  claim  had  been 
made  soon  after  the  father’s  death,  but  ineffectual  attempts  at 
arbitration  delayed  the  matter  for  eleven  years  before  it  was 
brought  into  court.  Mantitheus  claims  this  one  talent  over  and 
above  his  third ;  and  Boeotus,  to  be  even  with  him,  claims  a  talent 
in  addition  to  his  third  part,  as  due  to  him  from  his  mother 
Plango.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Boeotus  in  the  first 
suit  had  contrived  to  establish  his  title  to  the  name  of  Mantitheus ; 
and  altogether  the  issues  are  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  in 
our  day  or  country.  As  Mr.  Rann  Kennedy  puts  it : — 

The  modem  reader  may  be  surprised  that  a  complaint  of  this  kind  should 
have  been  brought  before  the  Athenian  Tribunal.  In  our  own  times  it  is 
easy  to  designate  an  individual  in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken. 
John  Smith  is  distinguished  from  numerous  others  who  bear  the  name  of 
John  Smith  by  being  described  as  “  John  Smith  of  No.  100  Clieapside,  in 
the  city  of  London,  tailor.”  But  in  Athens  the  custom  was  to  describe  a 
man  only  by  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  father  and  his  township.  This 
was  his  address,  his  legal  title,  and  his  addition  ;  this  and  nothing  further 
was  entered  in  the  public  records  and  documents.  It  became  desirable  there¬ 
fore  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  names  ;  and  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
in  avoiding  them  in  a  small  community  such  as  that  of  an  Athenian  town¬ 
ship. 

The  speech  against  Boeotus  respecting  his  assumed  name  (which, 
as  it  seems,  he  succeeded  in  retaining),  and  that  “  contra  Phor- 
mioneru  ”  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  eloquence 
which  Demosthenes  could  place  at  the  command  of  private  clients 
— in  short,  of  what  he  wrote  for  such  clients  to  speak  in  the  private 
suits  of  the  Attic  Law  Courts.  We  have  glanced  at  the  one,  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  other.  One 
Chrysippus  lends  the  trader  Phormio  twenty  min®  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Bosporus,  on  a  contract,  when  he  had  there  disposed  of  his 
freight,  to  take  a  return  cargo,  and  from  the  profits  of  it,  or  of  both, 
to  repay  his  loan  and  interest.  Unable  to  sell  his  wares  in  the 
Bosporus,  Phormio  sends  the  skipper  Lampis  back  without  himself, 
promising  to  follow  him  to  Athens  shortly.  The  ship  is  wrecked, 
having  however  no  goods  of  Phormio  on  board,  and  so  involving 
him  in  no  loss  ;  but  Phormio  evades  liability  by  pleading  a  clause 
in  the  contract  which  exempted  him  from  payment  should  his 
back-cargo  be  lost  at  sea.  On  this  point  the  action  turns.  It  is 
urged  that  Phormio’s  disputing  his  liability  is  simply  the  result  of 
collusion  with  Lampis  ;  and  Chrysippus  brings  an  action  (Ig-Tropua) 
SiKi]')  to  make  him  pay  his  claims,  Phormio  on  the  other  hand  plead¬ 
ing  a  dem  uirer  to  show  that  the  action  cannot  lie,  for  he  has  stuck 


to  the  terms  of  his  contract.  The  speech  against  Phormio  repre¬ 
sents  the  answer  of  Chrysippus  and  his  partner,  who  takes  up  the 
case  at  a  certain  point,  (§  21),  and  it  exposes  the  shifts  of  Phormio 
in  first  admitting  liability  and  then  suborning  Lampis  to  swear  to 
a  payment  which,  on  their  showing,  would  have  been  excessive,  and 
which  moreover  was  made  without  witnesses.  Chrysippus  further 
argues  that  a  demurrer  cannot  be  maintained,  because  the  trans¬ 
action  did  not  take  place  in,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  Attic  mart. 
The  action  must  be  tried  like  other  disputes  about  contracts  before 
Attic  Courts,  and  Phormio’s  plea  of  payment  is  simply  a  defence  in 
an  ordinary  action.  In  connexion  with  this  line  of  argument  cer¬ 
tain  curious  phrases  in  the  text  acquire  an  explanation  which  is 
well  put  before  the  reader  by  the  editor ;  e.g.  in  §  4  ov  KaTtiyopuv 
roil  SiibKovToe,  “  not  to  accuse  the  plaintiff,”  has  reference  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  actual  plaintiff,  Chrysippus,  and  the  defendant 
Phormio,  who  in  pleading  a  demurrer  gets  the  first  speech,  and 
reverses  the  positions  of  the  parties  to  a  direct  suit.  In  §  5, 
where  Chrysippus  proposes  to  prove  not  only  that  Phormio  did 
not  pay,  a\\  ojg  ovS’  t£ijv  avTiji  a7rocovvai,  “  but  that  he  could 
not  have  paid,”  since  he  could  not  realize  the  value  of  his 
wares,  our  editors  have  seen  the  sense  more  clearly  than  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  translates  it  “  It  was  not  even  lawful  for  him  to 
pay.”  In  the  next  section  also  they  have  rightly  taken  iiri  ir'tpa 
vTrotirinj  in  connexion  with  the  context  to  be  equivalent  to  <?  ’ 
irsptp  tooovtiii,  “  on  the  security  of  twice  the  amount  of  goods,” 
that  being  a  way  of  ensuring  a  margin  for  a  bad  market  or  for 
actual  losses ;  and  they  point  out  on  Imbavti^tTai  (ibid.)  the  illegality 
of  raising  money  by  a  second  or  third  mortgage  on  property 
already  mortgaged  to  the  hilt.  The  shifts  of  the  slippery  and  im¬ 
pecunious  seem  to  have  been  similar  in  335  b.c.  at  Athens  to  those 
of  our  nineteenth  Christian  century. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  editors  with  much  force  that  more  than 
one  of  the  arguments  relied  upon  in  this  speech  are  negative  argu¬ 
ments  tic  tuiv  t’tKo-uiv,  i.e.  not  from  evidentiaiy  facts,  but  from  com¬ 
bining  and  reasoning  upon  the  probabilities.  Thus  in  §  14  occurs 
the  rhetorical  argument  from  Lampis’s  silence,  when  the  speaker 
served  Phormio  with  a  summons  in  his  presence.  “  He  never  dared 
to  say,  as  he  would  have  done  had  the  story  been  true,  that  Phormio 
had  already  paid  the  money  to  him.”  It  was  not  likely  in  that 
case  that  he  would  have  been  silent.  So  again  in  §  23  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  arithmetical  nuts-to-crack  which  make  this 
oration  worthy  to  be  commended  as  an  exercise  in  calculation  as 
well  as  classical  learning)  the  argument  he  rwv  ehcortov  is  used  in 
reference  to  the  extreme  improbability  of  Phormio  having  paid 
Lampis,  because  the  sum  he  pretends  to  have  paid  is  more  than  he 
owed  Chrysippus  at  Athens.  And  again  the  same  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  taken,  though,  as  the  editors  observe,  with  less  fairness, 
wherein  §  27.  a  fraudulent  intention  is  assumed  in  the  argument : — 
“  At  Athens  where  the  compact  was  made  (and  where  you  can  be 
sued  at  law)  you  don’t  scruple  to  defraud  the  lender,  while  in  the 
Bosporus,  where  you  are  not  likely  to  be  sued,  you  pretend  to  have 
paid  more  than  was  due.”  This,  indeed,  is  but  one  of  the  indirect 
methods  of  the  orator  to  make  the  jury  see  the  case  in  a  light  of 
complete  conviction,  the  probabilities  being  pleaded  to  enforce  the 
evidence.  How  at  other  times  he  plies  the  weapon  of  irony  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  with  the  Greek  text  of  §§  29-30  our  editor's  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  remarks  on  the  lying  pretences  of  Phormio  (irpoorjut  yt 
-  (OOKlp  ASikojv  Tl). 

Surely  when  Phormio  was  paying  hack  so  large  a  sum  of  money!  an<l 
even  more  than  he  had  borrowed,  he  ought  to  have  talked  about  it  on  the 
Mart,  and  to  have  invited  all  men  to  witness  the  act,  and  above  all  the 
servant  and  partner  of  Chrysippus  ;  for  men  don’t  get  more  witnesses  than 
is  necessary  to  see  that  they  borrow,  but  as  many  as  they  can  to  see  that 
they  pay,  and  that  their  honesty  and  respectability  in  their  dealings  may 
be  talked  about.  Had  he  so  acted,  no  one  of  the  trading  merchants  would 
have  been  more  looked  up  to  for  honesty.  But  what  was  the  actual  case  ? 
You,  says  the  speaker,  instead  of  making  many  persons  witnesses  of  these 
acts,  did  all  you  could  to  escape  observation.  One  would  almost  think  you 
were  doing  something  dishonest. 

In  such  “  construes  ”  as  these,  and  in  the  excellent  brief  running 
commentary  which  accompanies  the  sections,  almost  every  help 
that  is  desirable  is  rendered  to  the  student.  Wherever  there  is 
need,  technical  uses  of  particular  words  are  distinguished  and 
illustrated  e.g.  in  §  8,  l£,tra(tiv,  “  to  take  stock,”  is  paralleled 
by  Aristoph.  Eccles.  728,  tca^traryoi  ti)v  ouoiav ;  and  nice  con¬ 
structions  are  made  clear,  as  in  §  25,  irXtov  rpini,  “more by  three,” 
with  which  Paley  and  Sandys  compare  Thucyd.  i.  36  ad  Jin., 
and  take  raig  i/furepau;  there  as  “by,”  not  “than  our  navy.” 
Pertinent  illustrations  from  Demosthenes  himself,  from  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (whose  latest  plays  are  thirty  years  older  than  that  orator's 
earliest  speeches),  from  Plato,  and  from  Thucydides,  are  also 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  oration  “  contra  Boeotum  de  nomine,” 
upon  which,  had  we  space,  we  should  be  fain  to  linger.  Boeotus, 
it  would  seem,  did  not  like  his  name,  which  perhaps  recalled  the 
proverb,  Botuma  vg  of  Pindar  (01.  vi.  90),  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  taunt  of  “Hampshire  Hog”  once  flung  back  by  a 
classic  Welshman  on  Dr.  Holdsworth,  and  the  line  from  Horace’s 
Epistle,  “  Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum.” 

This  oration  abounds  with  technical  terms  and  distinctions  which 
are  clearly  explained.  Thus  <5uc r)v  Xayxavuv,  “  to  bring  an  action,” 
is  traced  to  the  leave  originally  obtained  by  lot  to  bring  on  a  suit 
at  a  certain  day.  Elg  avppopiav,  “  for  a  tax-company,”  is  elucidated 
in  a  note  at  §  8  with  remarkable  brevity  and  clearness,  r patpai, 
ipaaeig,  tvStiZttc,  airayoiyai  (§  14),  each  find  appropriate  translation; 
the  second  and  third  words  being  rendered  by  C.  R.  Kennedy  “  pre¬ 
sentments  ”  and  “  informations,”  and  by  Dr.  Kennedy  “  fiscal  and 
criminal  prosecutions.”  For  the  phrase  Z,vyop a\tlv,  “  to  wrangle,”  a 
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verb  of  later  Attic  used  by  Menander,  we  are  referred  to  the  two  rowers 
on  the  'Cvy'ov  of  a  triremej  or  the  twin  oxen  under  the  yoke,  as  pictured 
bv  Hesiod.  The  use  of  the  i®  defined  and  illustrated  in  §  18. 
They  were  vases  for  holding  documents  or  affidavits,  gener  ally  in 
connexion  with  appeals  against  arbitrations,  which  were  sealed  up 
and  not  allowed  to  be  opened  before  the  day  of  trial.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  this  vase  or  casket  got  its  name  from  its  shape. 
Mr.  Sandys’s  illustration  of  the  expression  rw  Sfjfujv  OwnAioc  (lit. 
“  of  the  demi,  a  member  of  that  called  Thoricus  ”),  §  30  by  Plato 
Euthyphro  2.  33.  twv  c  rift u>v  IIi  Give,  is  a  sample  of  the  practically 
helpful  character  of  most  of  the  notes  which  bear  his  initial,  and 
which  raise  our  expectations  as  to  the  second  part  of  these  select 
private  orations,  in  which  his  share  of  the  annotational  matter  will 
be  larger.  Generally  speaking,  these  orations  throw  much  light  on 
such  topics  as  the  corn-trade  at  Athens,  corn  at  famine  prices,  the 
mines  of  Attica,  and  the  general  question  of  Attic  names.  The 
student  who  sets  himself  to  master  the  volume  will  find  it  a 
useful  and  interesting  introduction  to  the  comparison  of  English 
with  Greek  law. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.* 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS  has  the  art  of  telling  a  secret  at 
greater  length  than  any  one  else,  whether  writer  or  merely 
speaker,  that  we  have  ever  happened  to  come  across.  He  wins  his 
audience,  as  a  clever  child  draws  away  her  companions  from  their 
games,  by  the  promise  of  telling  them  a  secret ;  but  when  they  are 
caught  he  does  not  quite  so  quickly  let  them  go.  The  secret  fills 
three  whole  volumes.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  altogether  repays 
the  trouble  of  getting  at  it.  Mr.  Collins  has  done  well  in  first 
publishing  the  story  in  weekly  parts ;  for  we  should  imagine  any 
reader  of  common  sense,  when  once  he  had  the  story  in  his  hand, 
would  save  himself  the  labour  of  following  the  lengthy  clue  by 
going  to  the  end  by  the  shortest  of  all  cuts.  Mr.  Collins  perhaps 
has  the  same  excuse  as  the  sign-painter  who,  whatever  was  the 
name  of  the  inn  that  he  was  hired  to  adorn,  painted  every  sign  a  red 
lion,  for  the  good  reason  that  a  red  lion  was  all  he  had  learnt  to 
paint.  So  Mr.  Collins  tells  secrets,  for  secrets  are  all  that  he  has 
learnt  to  tell.  Characters  he  cannot  draw,  and  manners  he  cannot 
sketch.  He  can  tie  knots  that  are  almost  as  ingenious  as  the 
knot  of  Gordius,  and  can  form  a  puzzle  that  would  be  no  discredit 
to  a  Chinaman.  Untying  knots  and  unravelling  puzzles  is  at  best 
but  very  dull  work,  though  to  people  of  a  sluggish  mind  it  would 
seem  to  be  as  pleasant  as  any  other  occupation.  Mr.  Collins 
begins  to  tie  his  knot  in  the  first  page  of  his  story ;  he  spends 
the  reader’s  time  by  giving  him  clue  after  clue,  each  of  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  false  one ;  and  does  not  let  him  unravel  the 
mystery  till  the  last  chapter  has  been  reached. 

Unlike  most  stories,  The  Law  and  the  Lacly  opens  with  the 
heroine’s  marriage.  She  makes  a  mistake  in  signing  her  name 
in  the  church  register,  to  the  great  alarm  of  her  old  aunt, 
who  sees  in  the  error  a  bad  omen.  The  heroine — and  we 
rather  suspect  the  author  too — shares  in  the  old  woman's  silly 
fears.  “Even  then,”  the  heroine  says,  “in  the  days  of  my 
ignorance  and  my  innocence,  that  curious  outbreak  of  my  aunt’s 
superstition  produced  a  certain  uneasy  sensation  in  my  mind.” 
We  care  nothing  for  omens  except  when  they  come  in  novels, 
and  in  novels  which  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  forced  to 
read.  Then  indeed,  especially  when  they  come  so  early  in  the 
storv,  we  too  have  a  certain  uneasy  sensation  in  our  minds.  The 
bride  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  family  of  her  husband,  Eustace 
Woodville,  as  he  calls  himself.  His  mother  had  refused  to  attend 
the  marriage.  There  was  some  mystery  in  the  case,  though  what 
even  the  bride  herself  did  not  suspect.  For  their  wedding  tour 
they  were  to  go  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean.  Unhappily,  the 
night  before  they  were  to  go  on  board,  the  heroine,  who  herself 
tells  the  story,  “  awoke,  suddenly  and  unaccountably,  from  a  deep 
and  dreamless  sleep,  with  an  all-pervading  sensation  of  nervous 
uneasiness  which  I  had  never  felt  before.”  She  gets  up,  puts  on 
her  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  looks  at  the  sun  rising  over 
the  calm  grey  sea.  “  For  a  while,  the  majestic  spectacle  before 
me  exercised  a  tranquillizing  influence  on  the  irritable  condition 
of  my  nerves.  But  ere  long  the  old  restlessness  returned  upon 
me.”'  As  the  majestic  spectacle  of  the  sun  rising  at  Ramsgate  had 
lost  its  tranquillizing  influence,  she  “  entered,”  she  says,  “  my 
husband’s  dressing-room  to  try  if  the  change  would  relieve  me.” 
She  begins  to  rummage  in  his  dressing-case,  finds  that  it  had  a 
false  bottom,  and  comes  upon  a  photograph  with  writing  on  the 
back,  which  showed  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  her  husband’s 
mother.  There  was  not  very  much  at  first  sight  in  this  discovery, 
nor  would  it  seem  to  be  one  that  altogether  justified  the 
“  all-pervading  sensation  of  nervous  uneasiness  ”  which  had 
roused  her  from  her  sleep.  Yet,  to  judge  from  the  photograph, 
the  mother  “  was  a  person  possessing  unusual  attractions — 
a  person  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
know.”  In  fact,  if  her  likeness  told  a  true  story,  she  would 
seem  to  have  been  as  “  superior  a  person  ”  as  the  member  for 
Liskeard  himself.  “  What,”  the  heroine  naturally  asks,  “  had 
made  that  genial,  gentle  mother  of  his  so  sternly  bent  on  parting 
us?  ”  She  goes  out  for  a  walk  on  the  sands,  sees  an  old  lady  acci¬ 
dentally  drop  a  letter,  picks  it  up  and  returns  it  to  her,  and 
“  stands  rooted  to  the  spot,”  for  “  there  was  my  husband’s  mother 
standing  face  to  face  with  me.”  It  was  altogether  a  chance  meet- 
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ing — one  of  those  chance  meetings  which  are  so  uncommon  every¬ 
where  except  in  novels.  She  is  not  of  course  recognized,  and 
when  in  the  old  lady’s  hearing  she  is  addressed  as  Mrs.  Woodville, 
“  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  recognition  appeared  in  the  old  lady’s 
face.  Old  Mrs.  Woodville  went  on  talking  to  young  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ville  just  as  composedly  as  if  she  bad  never  heard  her  own  name 
before  in  her  life.”  The  explanation  was  clear  enough.  Her  husband’s 
name,  she  found  out,  was  not  Woodville,  but  Macallan.  Fie  happened 
to  come  up  as  the  two  were  talking  on  the  sands,  and  introduced 
them  to  each  other.  “  The  first  expression  of  surprise  passed  from 
his  mother’s  face.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  most  terrible  look  of 
mingled  indignation  and  contempt  that  I  ever  saw  in  woman’s 
eye.  ‘  I  pity  your  wife,’  she  said.” 

Here  was  a  pretty  mystery  in  which  to  involve  a  young  bride. 
No  wonder  that  she  says  “  the  foremost  interest  of  my  life  was 
now  the  interest  of  penetrating  these  mysteries.”  Fortunately 
for  her  he  found  that  they  must  return  to  London  for  a  day  or 
two.  He  goes  out  from  their  hotel  to  pay  some  calls,  and  she  to 
consult  an  old  friend  of  her  father’s,  Mr.  Benjamin,  on  the 
mystery.  By  “a  strange  coincidence,”  as  she  calls  it,  as  she  is 
driving  along  she  sees  her  husband  j  ust  coming  out  of  a  house. 
In  that  house  she  gets  the  clue  to  the  mystery.  Her  husband, 
finding  out  that  she  is  trying  to  get  at  his  secret,  gives  her  a 
most  solemn  warning : — 

“  Listen  to  this,”  he  said.  “  What  I  am  now  going  to  say  to  you,  I  say 
for  the  first,  and  last,  time.  Valeria  !  if  you  ever  discover  what  I  am  now 
keeping  from  your  knowledge — from  that  moment  you  have  a  life  of  tor¬ 
ture  ;  your  tranquillity  is  gone.  Your  days  will  be  days  of  terror ;  your 
nights  will  be  full  of  horrid  dreams — through  no  fault  of  mine,  mind ! 
through  no  fault  of  mine  !  Every  day  of  your  life  you  will  feel  some  new 
distrust,  some  growing  fear  of  me — and  you  will  be  doing  me  the  vilest 
injustice  all  the  time.  On  my  faith  as  a  Christian,  on  my  honour  as  a  man, 
if  you  stir  a  step  further  in  this  matter,  there  is  an  end  of  your  happiness 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  !  Think  seriously  of  what  I  have  said  to  you  ;  you 
will  have  time  to  reflect.  I  am  going  to  tell  niv  friend  that  our  plans  for 
the  Mediterranean  are  given  up.  I  shall  not  be  back  before  the  evening.” 
He  sighed,  and  looked  at  me  with  unutterable  sadness.  “I  love  you, 
Valeria,”  he  said.  “  In  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  as  God  is  my  witness, 
I  love  you  more  dearly  than  ever.” 

“  My  husband’s  terrible  warning — all  the  more  terrible  in  its 
mystery  and  vagueness — produced  no  deterrent  effect  on  my 
mind,”  she  writes.  Is  not  “  deterrent  effect,”  by  the  way,  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  prison  philanthropists  ?  Mr. 
Collins  perhaps  has  dealt  so  long  in  criminals  and  crime  that  the 
phrases  whicli  are  generally  to  be  found  in  Social  Science  Reports 
are  not  out  of  place  in  any  story  of  his.  She  calls  at  the  house 
whence  she  had  seen  her  husband  come  forth  and  finds  an  old 
friend  of  her  uncle’s,  3  Taj  or  Fitz-David.  He  in  his  turn  warns 
her  against  pursuing  the  search,  but,  finding  her  obstinate,  helps 
her  so  far  as  to  say  that  somewhere  in  his  study  is  to  be  found  a 
clue  to  the  mystery.  He  allows  her  at  the  same  time  to  make  a 
thorough  search.  The  story  for  a  long  time  is  not  advanced  by 
this  search,  though  certainly  the  volume  is  very  conveniently  filled 
up,  for  at  first  of  course  the  heroine  turns  out  matters  of  interest 
indeed,  but  not  of  interest  to  her.  She  comes  at  length  upon  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  jar  just  as  the  Major  came  into  the  room. 
A  change  came  over  his  face ;  “  he  looked  at  me  with  a  sudden 
suspicion  and  surprise — looked  as  if  he  had  caught  me  with  my 
hand  on  the  clue.”  At  the  end  of  the  search,  when  it  had  proved 
successful,  he  owned,  “  I  felt  my  first  presentiment  that  you  were 
on  the  brink  of  discovery  when  I  found  you  looking  at  the  frag¬ 
ments,”  The  broken  vase  had  been  given  to  the  Major  by  Mr. 
Macallan’s  first  wife.  But  a  greater  discovery  before  long  was 
made.  She  came  upon  a  book  containing  “  A  complete  report 
of  the  trial  of  Eustace  Macallan  for  the  alleged  poisoning  of  his 
wife.”  We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  j  ustice  to  the  capitals  in  which 
the  title-page  of  this  trial  is  set  forth.  She  fainted  away  on  read¬ 
ing  it,  or,  as  Mr.  Collins  expresses  it,  “  the  black  blank  of  a  swoon 
swallowed  me  up.”  She  recovers  only  to  find  that  a  second  black 
blank  is  ready  to  swallow  her  up  once  more,  for  her  husband  had 
gone  off,  refusing  even  to  see  her  again.  By  the  end,  then,  of  the 
first  volume  one  great  secret  had  been  discovered,  but  only  to  open 
up  others  still  more  mysterious.  She  finds  out  why  her  husband 
had  changed  his  name.  He  had  been  tried  in  Scotland,  and 
escaped  only  by  a  verdict  of  “  not  proven.”  She  is  convinced  of 
his  innocence,  though  the  report  of  the  trial  is  on  the  whole 
strongly  against  him,  and  resolves  to  discover  who  the  poisoner 
was.  She  refuses  to  accept  the  generous  allowance  which  her  hus¬ 
band  wished  to  make  her,  and  is  modestly  content  with  what  she 
no  less  modestly  calls  “  my  own  little  fortune,  eight  hundred  a 
year.”  There  is,  by  the  way,  no  greater  sign  of  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  country  than  the  advance  that  has  of  late  years  taken 
place  in  the  incomes  enjoyed  by  heroes  and  heroines. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  second  volume  is  filled  up  with  the 
report  of  the  celebrated  trial.  The  Scotch  method  of  procedure, 
according  to  Mr.  Collins,  would  seem  to  differ  greatly  from  that  of 
the  English  Courts.  In  the  trial  before  us  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  was  given  before  a  speech  was  made  on  either  side.  Then 
the  Lord  Advocate  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prosecution,  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  replied  to  his  “infamies”  in  “a  grand  burst  of 
eloquence,”  and  the  judge  thereupon  summed  up.  There  must, 
moreover,  be  a  far  greater  laxity  in  admitting  evidence  than  we 
know  of  south  of  the  Tweed,  if,  that  is  to  say,  the  judges  generally 
admit  such  evidence  as  the  following : — 

Now  that  the  Diary  has  been  produced,  I  agree  with  the  prisoner’s  mother 
in  denying  that  it  is  fair  evidence  to  bring  against  him.  A  Diary  (when 
it  extends  beyond  a  bare  record  of  facts  and  dates)  is,  in  general,  nothing 
but  an  expression  of  the  weakest  side  in  the  character  of  the  person  who 
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keeps  it.  It  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  more  or  less  contemptible  out¬ 
pouring  of  vanity  anrl  conceit  which  the  writer  dare  not  exhibit  to  any 
mortal  but  himself.  I  am  the  prisoner’s  oldest  friend.  I  solemnly  declare 
that  I  never  knew  he  coufd  write  downright  nonsense,  until  1  heard  his 
Diary  read  in  this  Court ! 

The  whole  account  of  the  trial  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  dull,  nor  is 
it  at  all  improved  in  one  passage  by  the  disagreeable  medical 
details  that  are  given.  For  two  whole  volumes  the  devoted  wife 
pursues  her  investigations  into  the  murder,  unwearied  by  the  pro¬ 
longed  rant  of  one  of  the  chief  of  Mr.  Coll  ms’s  characters.  Unhap¬ 
pily  for  the  reader  it  is  not  till  close  on  the  end  of  the  story  that 
this  raving  madman  sinks  into  an  idiocy  that  is  at  least  silent.  We 
were  from  the  first  prepared  to  find  him  peculiar,  for  when  the 
heroine  first  went  to  see  him,  we  are  told  that  as  she  drew  near  the 
house,  “  The  ghastly  white  figures  of  vagrant  ducks  gleamed  at 
intervals  in  the  mystic  light.”  No  wonder,  when  the  ducks  are  so 
ghastly  outside  the  house,  that  inside  she  came  upon  such  curiosi¬ 
ties  “  as  a  frightful  little  skeletonof  a  woman  ”  and  the  “  skin  of  a 
French  vnarquis  tanned  in  the  Revolution  of  Ninety-three.”  The 
madman  leads  her,  and  the  reader  toe,  to  suspect  for  half  a  volume 
or  so  that  the  poisoner  was  a  lady  with  whom  Eustace  Macallan 
had  been  in  his  early  years  in  love.  The  proof  seems  clear,  and 
the  heroine  is  following  it  up  step  by  step,  till  at  a  party  where 
there  was  a  “shrill  and  strident prima  donna,"  she  linds  out  that 
her  suspicions  were  groundless.  We  should  like  to  stop  to  ask 
how  long  has  this  fashionable  word  “  strident  ”  formed  part  of  the 
English  language,  and  how  far  in  meaning  it  differs  from  “  shrill.” 
Strong  as  the  suspicions  had  been  against  this  lady,  still  stronger 
do  they  suddenly  become  against  the  madman  himself.  In  one  of 
his  ravings  he  seemed  to  have  betrayed  himself.  Fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  as  he  raved,  there  was  a  clerk  hidden  behind  his 
chair  who  took  down  what  he  said,  and  so  was  able  to  reproduce  a 
few  pages  of  such  nonsense  as  the  following : — 

“  What  did  the  Missus  say  to  the  Maid  ?  ”  he  repented.  His  laugh  died 
away.  lie  went  on  speaking,  more  and  more  vacantly,  more  and  more 
rapidly.  “The  Mistress  said  to  the  Maid, ‘We’ve  got  him  oft'.  What 
about  the  letter?  Burn  it  now.  No  fire  in  the  grate.  No  matches  in  the 
box.  House  topsy-turvy.  Servants  all  gone.  Tear  it  up.  Shake  it  up 
in  the  basket.  Along  with  the  rest.  Shake  it  up.  Waste  paper.  Throw 
it  away.  Gone  for  ever.  Oh,  Sara,  Sara,  Sara.  Gone  for  ever.  ’  ” 

In  the  end  it  turns  out  that  neither  the  husband,  as  most  people 
believed,  nor  the  lady,  as  the  reader  believes  in  the  second  volume, 
nor  the  madman,  as  the  reader  believes  in  most  of  the  third 
volume,  had  committed  the  murder,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  no  murder  had  been  committed.  The  hero’s  first  wife  had 
poisoned  herself.  The  truth  is  at  last  arrived  at,  partly  by  the 
ravings  of  the  madman,  partly  by  some  fragments  of  paper  which 
are  found  in  a  vast  dust-heap.  When,  two  hundred  pages  or 
so  before  it  was  wanted,  this  dust-heap  was  somewhat  ostenta¬ 
tiously  introduced,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  prophetic  utterance,  we 
at  once  saw  that  it  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  plot,  and,  as  we  read  on,  we  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  had  a  whole  chapter  to  itself.  With  the 
dust-heap,  and  its  contents  of  paper  rubbish,  we  shall  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Collins  and  his  novel  of  The  Law  and  the  Lady. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  the  views 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  endeavoured  to  establish  as 
the  result  of  his  researches,  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  researches  in  themselves. 
The  discoveries  are  unquestionably  genuine,  and,  even  if  they 
fail-  to  support  the  particular  theory  which  has  been  associated 
with  them,  they  are  of  scarcely  less  historical  importance  from 
other  points  of  view.  An  English  translation  of  sucli  a  work  as  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  would  in  any  case  have  been  justified  ;  but  there  are 
special  reasons  for  welcoming  the  handsome  and  elaborate  edition* 
which  has  just  been  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith. 
It  is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  original  work,  but  a  carefully 
revised  and  improved  edition,  containing  new  materials  contributed 
by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  impartial  annotations  by  the  editor.  Not 
only  the  narrative  of  the  researches,  but  the  account  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  is  thus  brought  down  to 
the  latest  date.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  value  of  a  book  of  this  kind, 
which  attempts  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  shape  and 
markings  of  the  articles  discovered,  necessarily  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  quality  of  the  drawings  which  illustrate  the 
text.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  are  often  of  more  service 
than  many  pages  of  letterpress  ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
woodcuts  and  lithographs  which  have  been  prepared  for  the 
present  edition  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  somewhat  rough 
photographs  of  the  original.  Of  the  work  itself  we  have  already 
spoken  more  than  once  (see  Saturday  Rcvieio,  March  21st  and 
April  nth,  1874),  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  upon  what  is 
now  familiar  ground.  Apart  from  the  historical  and'  other 
questions  which  are  raised,  the  narrative  is  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  record  of  personal  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  work  on  Worship 
in  the  Church  of  England  t  having  been  called  for,  he  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  carefully  revising  it,  and  on  one  point 

*  Troy  and  its  Remains.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  Translated  with 
the  Author’s  sanction.  Edited  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  Murray. 

f  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
Author  of  “  The  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  2nd  Edition. 
Murray. 


an  error  of  some  importance  ha3  been  discovered  and  cor¬ 
rected.  In  the  first  edition  a  passage  was  quoted  from  Nicholls’a 
translation  of  Bishop  Cosin’s  Latin  notes  on  the  Prayer- 
Book  (published  in  Nicliolls’s  folio  edition  of  the  Prayer-Book 
in  1710),  in  which  the  Bishop  was  made  to  describe  the 
proper  dress  of  the  celebrant  as  a  “  surplice  and  hood.”  This  was 
a  statement  that  rather  perplexed  Mr.  Hope  at  the  time,  for  it  was 
in  contradiction  both  to  what  Cosin  had  himself  said  elsewhere 
and  also  to  what  was  known  to  be  his  personal  practice.  A  refer¬ 
ence,  however,  to  the  original  Latin  notes  has  cleared  up  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  appears  that  Nicholls  was  guilty  of  a  mistranslation, 
and  that  what  Bishop  Cosin  really  wrote  was  “  superpelliceo 
cum  casula  sive  capa,”  or  a  surplice  with  chasuble  (vestment) 
or  cope.  It  is  certainly  curious,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
that  the  Judges  in  the  Purchas  case  should  have  spoken 
of  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  surplice  and  chasuble  as  an  im¬ 
possibility,  not  realizing  that  the  latter  might  be  worn  over  the 
former.  What  they  wished  to  show  was,  that  the  “vestment  or 
cope,”  with  the  “  white  alhe  plain,”  of  the  rubric  of  1 549,  and  the 
cope  and  surplice  of  the  canons  of  1604,  were  not  compatible; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  “  white  albe  plain  ”  and  a  surplice  are  really 
the  same  dress,  and  the  only  difference  was  that  the  “  vestment  ” 
or  chasuble  laid  apparently  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  other  only 
was  mentioned  at  the  latter  date.  The  discovery  of  Nicholls’s 
blunder  has  of  course  tended  to  strengthen  Mr.  Hope’s  position  by 
removing  an  apparent  inconsistency  on  Cosin’s  part.  This  is  the 
chief  correction  which  has  had  to  be  made,  but  one  or  two  minor 
points  have  also  undergone  revision. 

It  has  occurred  to  some  of  the  English  disciples  of  Comte  that 
the  most  appropriate  method  of  doing  honour  to  his  memory 
would  be  to  publish  a  careful  and  well-considered  translation  of 
his  System  of  Positive  Polity  * ;  and  we  have  here  the  first 
instalment  of  the  work,  translated  by  Mr.  Bridges.  The  remaining 
three  volumes  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
Professor  Beesly,  and  Dr.  Congreve.  When  the  series  is  com¬ 
pleted  tie  English  nation  will  be  provided  with  an  authoritative 
version  of  the  great  Comtist  gospel,  certified  to  be  accurate  by  the 
nearest  approach  to  Priests  of  Humanity  which  this  barren  and 
benighted  country  is  capable  of  producing.  A  wider  circle  of 
readers  will  thus  be  brought  within  the  range  of  illumination ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  translation  will  be  found  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  the  original.  There  are  many  things  which  sound  verv 
fine  in  French,  but  which  only  make  people  laugh  when  expressed 
in  a  tongue  that  affords  less  cover  for  absurdities ;  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  this  may  be  to  some  extent  the  effect 
which  will  be  produced  upon  those  who  are  introduced  to  Comte 
in  plain  English.  The  selection  of  the  Polity  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Comte’s  works  is  warranted  by  an  assertion  made  by 
Comte  himself,  and  indicates  distinctly  enough  the  school  of  ex¬ 
treme  and  abject  devotees  who  accept  without  question  not  only  the 
rational  philosophy  with  which  the  man  of  science  began,  but  the 
fantastic  rhapsodies  into  which  he  launched  when  he  started  as  a 
prophet  and  pontiff.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  remarked,  a  wide 
gulf  between  those  who  may  call  themselves  Positivists  because 
they  accept  the  Positivist  Philosophy  with  admiration  and  gratitude, 
and  those  out-and-out  Comtists  who  reserve  their  worship  chiefly 
for  the  sacerdotal  despotism  which  pervades  the  Polity.  It  is 
significant  of  the  courageous  faith  with  which  the  present  volume 
is  put  forth  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  or  explain  away  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  evidently  written. 
Comte  has  stated  in  his  own  words  the  essential  difference 
between  his  two  great  works.  The  first  involved  a  process  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  discussion ;  the  other  allowed  of  “  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  exposition,  in  which  con¬ 
viction  is  the  result  not  so  much  of  controversy  as  of  solitary  reflec¬ 
tion.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  this  means.  It  implies 
a  certain  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  writer  himself  that  he 
had  cut  the  cords  which  bound  him  to  the  earth,  and  was  soaring 
freely  into  the  region  of  subjective  fancies  ;  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  book  proves  how  completely  he  assumed  the  position  of  a 
spiritual  lawgiver  enthroned  above  men.  Closely  connected  with 
this  mental  revolution  was  his  connexion  with  Mine.  Clotilde  de 
Vaux,  who  was,  as  he  tells  us,  “  the  source  from  which  he  was  at 
last  initiated  in  the  highest  human  emotions.”  Having  driven  off 
his  wife  and  nearly  all  his  friends,  he  went  through  “  a  new  birth  ” 
under  the  influence  of  this  “  incomparable  angel,”  and  the  Positive 
Philosophy  soon  appeared  “  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  complete  and 
final  religion  ”  in  which  Comte  and  his  favourite  Saint  occupied 
naturally  very  distinguished  positions.  The  Polity  is  prefaced 
by  a  lengthy  dedication  to  her  memory,  and  as  the  writer  proceeds 
to  explain  his  system  he  is  continually  interjecting  panegyrics  on 
this  paragon  of  perfection,  who,  it  appears,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  “  misunderstood  by  every  one,  even  by  her  own  family.”  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  weak,  hysterical  creature,  who,  because 
she  had  been  unfortunate  in  marriage,  made  the  most  of  herself 
as  an  object  of  interest.  Comte  reproduces  as  a  part  of  his 
gospel  a  commonplace  little  fiction,  in  the  shape  of  a  correspondence 
between  two  lovers,  which  she  had  once  published  in  some  news¬ 
paper  in  order  to  illustrate  her  unfortunate  position  as  the  wife 
of  a  convict  who  wanted  very  much  to  marry  another  man ;  a 
scrap  of  her  muse,  equally  vapid ;  and  also  a  long  letter  of  his  own 
on  social  commemorations  which  he  had  addressed  to  her  on 
a  birthday,  and  in  which  he  explains  the  system  of  hagiology  in 
which  she  was  to  have  a  prominent  niche.  There  is  no  doubt  much 

*  Comte's  System  of  Positive  Polity.  1st  Vol.  Containing  the  General 
1  View  of  Positivism  and  Introductory  Principles.  Longmans. 
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.hat  is  noble  and  tender  in  Comte’s  love-fit,  but  the  way  in  which 
t  is  made  the  central  feature  of  a  new  religion  sufficiently  indi¬ 
ces  the  character  of  the  inspiration.  It  is  evident  that  Comte, 
vho  had  got  on  very  badly  with  his  wife,  was  encouraged  to 
tope  that  her  successor  in  his  affections  represented  more  truly  the 
nthusiasm  of  the  sex  for  eloquent  philosophers,  and  women 
hus  became  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  his  system.  The 
iro-anization  of  moral  force  is  based,  as  he  explains,  on  the  triple 
Jliance  of  philosophers,  women,  and  the  people.  Philosophers, 
t  appears,  are  to  be  the  supreme  directing  force,  women  are 
o  blow  the  bellows,  and  the  working  classes  are  to  supply 
whatever  physical  force  is  required  for  the  immolation  of 
mbelievers.  “  Exceptional  cases  will  arise  where  moral  force  is 
nsuffieient ;  in  these  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  people  to  interfere 
ictively  ” — an  admission  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  extreme 
ympathy  of  English  Comtists  for  picketing  and  other  forms  of 
rrade-Union  coercion.  There  is  perhaps,  however,  a  warning  in 
Comte’s  subsequent  remark  that  the  application  of  this  sort  of  force 
<  will  impose  conditions  of  great  difficulty  on  its  systematic 
irgans  ” — that  is,  the  philosophic  class.  The  minute  detail  of 
•itual  and  decoration  which  is  given  in  the  6th  chapter  is 
rrotesquely  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  new 
)ontiff  set  to  work.  The  “admirable  institution  of  maritime 
shivalry  ”  which  fell  with  Catholicism  was  to  be  revived  in  the 
ilmpe  of  an  Occidental  fleet  under  the  command,  we  suppose, 
>f  philosophers,  who  would  no  doubt  prefer  to  direct  its  operations 
foin  the  shore.  The  fleet  would  bear  on  its  flag  the  Positivist 
notto.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  new  Occidental  currency  consisting 
>f  spheres  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  each  with  a  flattened  base, 
rad,  on  the  great  circle  parallel  to  it,  the  Positivist  motto.  At  the 
)ole  would  be  the  image  of  Charlemagne,  and  round  it  his  name, 
larolus,  which  would  also  be  the  common  appellation  of  the 
miversal  monetary  standard.  Another  of  the  great  wants  of  the 
ige,  without  which  the  enforcement  of  the  fixed  rules  of  universal 
norality  (that  is,  Comte’s  ideas  of  morality)  would  be  iitcomplete, 
vas  a  flag  suitable  to  the  Western  Republic.  No  Frenchman 
>f  course  can  get  on  without  a  flag.  The  banner  for  use 
n  religious  services  was  to  be  painted  on  canvas,  bearing  on 
me  side  the  emblem  of  Humanity  (a  woman  thirty  years  of 
ge,  with  a  son  in  her  arms)  on  a  white  ground,  and  on  the 
ither  the  religious  formula  of  Positivism  on  a  green  ground, 
he  colour  of  hope.  Green,  too,  was  to  be  the  colour  of  the  politi- 
:al  flag.  As.  it  was  intended  to  float  freely,  it  did  not  admit 
)f  painting,  but  the  carved  image  of  Humanity  was  to  be  placed 
it  the  banner-pole.  In  this  case  the  motto  was  to  be  divided 
nto  two  parts,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  “  This 
joint  settled,  the  question  of  the  various  national  flags  becomes 
sasy.”  In  these  the  centre  might  be  green  with  the  national 
solours  on  the  border.  These  are  among  the  “  most  immediate  of 
he  functions  ”  of  the  Positive  Committee  ;  but  the  English  leaders 
>f  the  sect  have  been  somehow  not  very  demonstrative  in  carry- 
ng  out  these  momentous  precepts  of  the  founder.  It  may  be 
rated,  however,  that  the  present  volume  is  bound  in  green  cloth. 
Nothing  of  course  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  represent  these 
irivialities  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  Polity ,  but  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  state  of  mind  in  which  that  strange  mixture  of 
sense  and  nonsense  was  composed.  Its  more  serious  defects  are  the 
pretensions  of  the  writer  to  infallible  inspiration  and  Pontifical 
absolutism. 

One  day  perhaps  Chief  Justice  Cockburn’s  summing  up  in  the 
Tichborne  case  *  will  be  studied  as  an  important  historical  docu¬ 
ment,  illustrating  not  only  the  elements  of  an  extraordinary  im¬ 
posture,  but  also  many  curious  and,  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  our 
grand-children,  startling  aspects  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  ;  and  it  is  probably  from  the  latter  point  of 
view  that  it  will  possess  the  deepest  and  most  permanent 
interest.  The  variety  of  scenes,  characters,  and  incidents, 
the  wide  range  of  social  stratification  opened  up  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  the  numerous  problems,  both  physiological 
and  psychological,  which  are  incidentally  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion,  make  a  wonderful  study  of  human  nature.  Apart  from  the 
familiar  features  of  the  case,  we  get  strange  glimpses  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  the  crude  stupidity  of  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar,  the  vagaries  and  delusions  of  more  cultivated  intelli¬ 
gences,  the  fanaticism  of  personal  vanity,  and  the  general  incapacity 
of  ordinary  persons  to  form,  retain,  or  reproduce  correct  impressions 
even  of  things  passing  directly  and  closely  under  their  observation. 
Interesting  questions  are  also  raised  as  to  possible  changes  of  cha¬ 
racter,  manners,  and  physical  appearance,  failure  of  memory,  and 
the  like.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn’s  Charge  to  have  been  issued  as  an  original 
work,  without  having  had  its  freshness  taken  off  by  interminable 
reports  and  discussions  iu  the  newspapers,  it  would  have  been 
seized  upon  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  works  of  the  day.  It 
shows  a  remarkable  command  over  a  vast  body  of  minute  details, 
and  power  of  moulding  them  into  a  clear,  consecutive  narrative. 
The  animated  and  graceful  style  in  which  the  Charge  is  written  to 
some  extent  disguises  the  laborious  industry  that  must  have 
been  involved  in  its  composition,  and,  in  spite  of  its  length, 
makes  it  easy  reading.  Its  most  important  characteristic,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  way  in  which  a  close  microscopic  precision  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  facts  as  they  are  gradually  unfolded  is  combined  with 
intellectual  breadth  and  insight  in  the  general  survey  of  the 

*  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  Case  of  the  Queen 
v.  Thomas  Castro,  otherwise  Arthur  Orton,  otherwise  Sir  Roger  Tichborne. 
8  vols.  Sweet. 


case.  The  present  edition  of  the  Charge  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  official  copy  taken  from  the  shorthand-writer’s  notes, 
and  has  been  corrected  by  the  Chief  Justice  himself.  The 
question  of  handwriting,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  fully  illustrated 
by  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  written  by  Roger,  the  Claimant,  and 
Orton,  and  also  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  each 
formed  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant’s  Studies  in  Verse  *  belong  to  the  class  of 
poetry  which  a  cultivated  man  may  take  pleasure  in  writing,  and 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  print.  The  versification  is  marked  by 
graceful  ease  and  unaffected  melody ;  the  thought,  if  net  profound, 
is  tender  and  sympathetic,  and  though  there  is  not  much  that  is 
striking  in  the  volume,  it  leaves  on  the  mind  an  agreeable  and 
satisfied  impression.  The  general  character  of  the  poems  is  medi¬ 
tative  rather  than  romantic ;  but  there  are  passages  in  which  Mr. 
Grant  shows  his  power  of  portraying  both  character  and  passion. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  in  the  old  ballad  style ;  “  Mother  and 
Daughter”  is  a  study  after  Wordsworth,  and  with  much  of  the 
master’s  qualities  ;  and  “  A  Man’s  Choice  ”  reads  somewhat  like 
Browning  ironed  out  smooth.  There  is  a  set  of  verses,  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  playful,  in  which  “Little  Annie”  takes  her  dolly  into 
confidence  on  various  subjects ;  and  another  series  of  a  more  ambi¬ 
tious  character,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  through  various 
characters  the  anguish  of  the  Poles  ,  at  the  suppression  of  their 
nationality. 

Brigadier  Frederic  f  is  a  story  intended  to  illustrate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Alsacians  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  is  written 
in  the  simple  homely  style  with  which  readers  of  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s  works  are  familiar,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  genuine 
transcript  from  real  life.  Without  any  attempt  at  impassioned 
description  or  straining  after  effect,  it  brings  before  us  in  a  most 
pathetic  and  touching  manner  not  merely  the  hardships  and  cruel¬ 
ties  inseparable  from  warfare,  but  the  agony  of  spirit  with  which 
the  people  of  the  conquered  provinces  found  themselves  suddenly 
placed  under  foreign  domination.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be 
told  by  an  old  forester-brigadier,  and  shows  the  complete  surprise 
and  helplessness  of  the  population  when  the  Germans  swooped 
down  on  them.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  invaders  might 
have  been  kept  out  of  Alsace  if  the  roads  had  been  blocked  with 
rocks  and  trees,  as  might  easily  have  been  done  if  General  Failly 
would  only  have  given  the  order.  The  narrative  is  necessarily  a 
very  painful  one,  without  any  gleam  of  brightness  except  the 
simple  faith  and  courage  of  the  foresters,  who  preferred  to 
submit  to  persecution  rather  than  be  reconciled  to  the  enemy  ;  but 
it  is  quite  right  that  this  aspect  of  the  war  should  be  fully  ex¬ 
hibited.  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  although  they  do  not  conceal 
their  bitterness  against  the  Germans,  have  the  candour  to  admit 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  war  must  be  divided  between  the 
two  nations.  Unfortunately,  the  English  translator  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  supplying  a  violent  and  intemperate  preface,  in  which  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  fact,  distinctly  admitted  by  the  novelists, 
that  the  French  in  a  great  measure  brought  their  misfortunes  on 
themselves. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Rights  of  Women  J  an  anonymous 
writer  has  drawn  up  “  a  comparison  of  the  relative  legal  status  of 
the  sexes  in  the  chief  countries  of  Western  civilization,”  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  on  the  Continent  women  are 
much  better  off  than  in  England  and,  further,  that  English¬ 
women  have  no  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  their  con¬ 
dition  unless  they  can  obtain  the  franchise.  We  have  perhaps 
no  right  to  assume  that  this  essay  is  written  by  a  woman, 
for  men  who  take  this  side  are  apt  to  adopt  some  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  sex  whose  cause  they  espouse  ;  but  we  may  at 
least  say  that  its  logic  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  party  at 
large.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  because  the 
unity  of  marriage  is  treated  with  less  respect  in  certain  foreign 
countries  than  iu  our  own,  the  women  of  those  countries  are  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  “  much  better  off.”  In  the  next  place,  the  fact  that, 
without  being  in  possession  of  the  franchise,  women  in  foreign 
countries  live  under  laws  which  the  writer  envies,  is  cited  as  a 
reason  why  women  in  this  country  are  bound  above  everything  to 
agitate  for  votes.  Tested  by  results  (but  of  course  this  aspect  of 
the  question  is  naturally  ignored  in  treatises  of  this  kind),  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  women  abroad  have  really  profited  by  the 
degradation  of  marriage  into  a  commercial  partnership,  and  by  the 
consequent  loosening  of  family  ties ;  and  this  is  of  course  the  main 
point  of  the  controversy.  Most  Englishmen,  and  assuredly  most 
Englishwomen,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  upon  any  rash  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  relaxation  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  a  sacred  bond,  and  the  best  security  for  domestic  happiness 
and  public  morality.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  women 
in  this  country  had  the  suffrage,  the  majority  would  use  thqir  power 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  so  revolting  to  their  feelings  ;  but  it 
would  obviously  be  absurd  for  men  to  bestow  the  suffrage  upon 
the  other  sex  for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  passing  of 
measures  which  they  themselves  distrust  and  dislike.  It  is  as  if  one 
weut  to  a  man  and  said,  “  I  know  it  is  no  use  asking  anything  from 
you  in  charity,  but  please  give  me  your  keys  and  let  me  plunder  your 
house  at  my  own  discretion.”  The  writer  of  this  essay  appears  to 
imagine  that  he,  or  she,  has  proved  the  right  of  women  to  take  a  direct 
and  active  part  in  legislation  on  the  strength  of  the  following  syl¬ 
logism: — Laws  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  make 

*  Studies  in  Verse.  By  Charles  Grant.  Pearson. 

t  Brigadier  Frederic  :  a  Story  of  an  Alsacian  Exile.  Prom  the  French 
of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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them ;  laws  in  England  are  made  by  men  ;  hence  women  are 
placed  in  a  lower  legal  position  than  men.  All  this  is  true  enough 
in  its  way  ;  but  as  regards  married  life  it  is  clearly  indispensable 
that  supreme  authority  must  be  vested  in  one  side  or  the  other, 
so  that  differences  may  be  settled  without  a  rupture,  aud  it  is 
only  natural  and  reasonable  that,  if  one  side  has  to  give  way,  it 
should  be  that  which  is  in  every  way  the  weaker  one.  It  is  not 
known  that  in  domestic  morality  and  family  strength  England 
compares  unfavourably  with  other  countries,  and  what  the  writer 
of  Rights  of  Women  should  have  shown  is  that  where  relaxations 
have  been  tried  they  have  turned  out  well  for  society  at  large. 
Continental  experience  is,  we  imagine,  not  very  reassuring 
on  that  point ;  but  it  would  seem  at  least  to  prove  that  changes 
in  the  law  may  be  obtained  by  women,  without  the  franchise, 
by  persuading  men  to  agree  to  them  in  detail.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  men  should  deliberately  stultify  themselves  by 
permitting  their  hands  to  be  tied  in  order  that  something  may 
then  be  done  to  which  they  very  much  object,  and  which,  if  their 
hands  had  been  free,  they  would  certainly  not  have  allowed. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  just  published  a  series  of 
papers* * * §  by  experienced  colonists  giving  a  very  complete  and  prac¬ 
tical  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  colony,  and  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  its  different  settlements.  The  work  is  of  course  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  immigration,  aud  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
exhibits  the  colony  in  an  attractive  aspect.  Indeed  the  competing 
enthusiasm  of  different  contributors  for  the  communities  with 
which  they  are  respectively  associated  appears  to  have  caused 
some  embarrassment  to  the  editor,  inasmuch  as  each  wished  to 
exalt  his  particular  district  far  above  the  rest.  It  appears  that 
“  there  is  hardly  a  province  the  residents  of  which  do  not  consider 
it  specially  favoured  in  some  respect  beyond  all  other  provinces,” 
and  the  editor  thinks  that  this  healthy  rivalry  is  a  feature  of 
colonial  life  which  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  the  more  so  perhaps 
because  it  saves  him  from  the  responsibility  of  having  to  reconcile 
conflicting  claims  to  superiority.  The  editor  himself  professes  his 
anxiety  to  keep  down  immoderate  expectations,  and  to  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  perfections  of  New  Zealand  are  after  all  only 
oil  a  terrestrial  level ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  that  it  reproduces  many  of  the  best  features 
of  English  life,  only  with  a  much  better  climate,  no  pauperism,  no 
social  prejudices,  more  chances  of  advancement,  a  great  variety  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  universe. 
On  the  whole,  however,  New  Zealand,  if  not  exact!}7  a  reproduction 
of  Eden,  would  seem  to  be  making  good  progress,  and  to  offer  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages  to  emigrants  of  the  class  who  are  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  them.  Dr.  Vogel  is  emphatic  in  his  protests 
against  sending  out  idlers  and  prodigals  who  have  broken  down 
at  home.  The  Handbook  is  illustrated  by  maps,  woodcuts,  and 
photographs. 

Mr.  Browne  would  have  produced  a  more  satisfactory  work  f 
if  he  had  been  content  to  give  a  plain,  practical,  and  precise 
account  of  the  branch  of  law  which  he  has  taken  in  hand, 
without  attempting  an  exhibition  of  his  own  philosophical  pro¬ 
fundity.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  in  a  treatise  on  usages  and 
customs  to  explain  that  laws  “  are  the  result  of  the  enduring 
sentiments  and  protests  of  the  good  against  the  ephemeral  back- 
slidings  of  the  evil,”  or  that  “judges  are  bound  by  oath  to  decide 
all  cases  according  to  the  law  of  the  land — that  is,  according  to 
custom  judicially  recognized;  and  hence  the  fitness  of  those  for 
the  judicial  office  who  have  derived  extensive  knowledge  from 
wide  experience  and  accurate  study.”  Again,  a  reference  to 
custom  as  a  law  modelled  in  clay  before  being  transferred  to 
marble  is  followed  by  a  note  informing  the  reader  that  “  the 
method  of  sculpture  as  practised  at  the  present  time  is  to  mould  the 
figure  in  clay,  and  by  means  of  what  may  be  called  a  many-jointed 
pair  of  compasses,”  and  soon— and  all  to  clear  up  the  point  of  a 
commonplace  simile.  This  sort  of  vapid  pretentiousness  creates 
an  unfavourable  impression,  which  is  not  quite  removed  by  an 
examination  of  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  work.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  cases,  however,  on  which  Mr.  Browne  appears  to  have 
bestowed  much  labour,  will  be  useful  to  students. 

The  Civil  Code  of  France^  has  been  adapted  or  imitated  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  some  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  legal  student,  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  Englishmen  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  a  country  with  which  they  have  now 
in  various  ways  so  much  to  do.  Mr.  Aird's  translation  of  the  Code, 
which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  has 
the  merit  of  avoiding  perplexing  technicalities,  and  of  giving  English 
equivalents  for  French  idioms,  and  it  is  also  illustrated  by  numerous 
notes.  Even  those  who  have  no  professional  reasons  for  getting  up 
French  law  will  find  it  interesting  to  observe  how  it  differs  in 
many  points  from  that  of  England. 

In  these  days  of  unlimited  speculation  the  legal  position  of  con¬ 
tributories  must  be  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  a  great  many 
people,  and  Mr.  Robert  Collier’s  treatise  §  on  the  subject  deserves 
attention  beyond  the  limits  of  his  profession.  The  chapter  showing 
the  modes  in  which  liability  may  be  incurred  is  full  of  instructive 
warning. 

Mr.  Fleming,  who  is  already  favourably  known  by  various  con. 

*  The  Official  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.  Edited  by  Julius  Vogel. 
Wyman  &  Sons. 

f  The  Law  of  Usages  and  Customs.  By  J.  II.  Balfour  Browne.  Stevens 
&  Hayes. 

X  The  Civil  Laws  of  France.  By  D.  M.  Aird.  Longmans. 

§  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contributories  in  the  Winding-up  of  Joint- 
Stock  Companies.  By  Robert  Collier.  Butterworths. 


tributions  to  veterinary  science,  has  composed  a  comprehensive 
treatise  *  on  the  epizootic  and  contagious  diseases  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  in  which  he  describes  not  only  the  treat¬ 
ment  most  suitable  for  the  prevention  or  cure  ot  disease,  but  the 
measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  health. 
Mr.  Fleming  is  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  on  his  special  subject, 
and  the  mere  cost  of  the  vast  system  of  inspection  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  would  in  itself  be  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  its  ever  being  fully 
carried  out ;  but  there  is  much  in  his  remarks  on  the  waste  o'f  good 
food,  through  the  spread  of  contagion  among  cattle,  which  deserves 
serious  consideration. 

*  A  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police.  By  George 
Fleming.  2  vols.  Chapman  &  Hall. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Beirne  in  reference  to  our 
article  of  February  27  on  the  Canadian  Oil  Wells  case.  As 
Mr.  O'Beirne  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  evidence  on  the  trial, 
we  thvnk  it  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 
Mr.  O'Beirne  states  that  he  did  not  introduce  Mr.  Longbottom 
to  Mr.  Edeveain;  that  Sir  John  Hay  and  Mr.  Torrens  were 
not  “  bagged  in  the  House  of  Commons  ”  by  him  ;  and  that  he 
never  in  any  manner  vouched  cither  for  Mr.  Longbottom  or  for 
any  one  else  in  connexion  with  the  undertaking. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exceptiwi. 
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GERMANY  AND  ITALY. 

THE  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  has  been  permitting  him¬ 
self  a  free  indulgence  in  one  of  the  sweetest  solaces 
that  remain  to  him.  He  has  been  insulted,  despoiled, 
shut  up  in  a  palace  ;  but  he  retains  unimpaired  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  abuse.  He  can  have  his  say,  and  let  his  enemies 
know  what  he  thinks  of  them.  No  one  expects  a  master 
of  pious  vituperation  to  be  accurate  or  just;  he  is  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  can  put  on  any  colours  he  pleases, 
when  he  draws  the  portraits  of  those  whom  he  detests.  In 
his  Allocution  on  the  nomination  of  the  new  Cardinals 
Pius  IX.  poured  out  the  wrath  of  his  soul  on  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  he  saved  himself  a  world  of  trouble  by  making  no 
distinction  between  them.  He  drew  no  line,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  except  by  vague  guesses,  to  understand  when  he  means 
to  speak  of  one  and  when  of  the  other.  From  the  secular 
point  of  view  this  seems  an  uncritical  way  of  speaking,  and 
unfair  to  Italy  ;  but  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view 
it  is  permissible,  because,  although  Italy  has  not  done 
what  it  is  represented  that  she  has  done,  still  she  may  do 
It.  She  is  on  the  wrong  path,  and  when  once  the  wrong- 
path  is  taken  there  is  no  telling  how  far  it  may  be  pursued; 
and  the  Pope  thinks  the  chance  is  not  to  be  thrown  away 
of  touching  the  national  pride  of  Italy  in  his  favour  by 
representing  Italians  who  oppose  him  as  the  mere  tools  of 
Germany.  The  point  which  grieves  the  Pope  most  is  that 
the  education  of  the  young  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  clergy.  The  youth  of  Italy  is 
being  fast  corrupted,  the  Pope  thinks— as,  indeed,  any 
right-minded  person  may  see  in  a  moment  by  merely 
looking  at  Sicily,  where  persevering  efforts  are  being  made 
to  pervert  into  habits  of  decency  and  industry  the 
descendants  of  an  untainted  population  of  idle  brigands. 
But  then  it  needs  a  man  to  be  very  right-minded  to 
see  things  in  this  light,  and  the  people  of  Italy  are 
not  at  all  right-minded.  The  Pope’s  Allocutions  are 
to  the  leading  Italians  of  this  generation  like  the 
whistling  of  the  wind.  They  know  by  painful  per¬ 
sonal  experience  what  ecclesiastical  government  and  the 
subjection  of  education  to  the  priests  really  mean. 
They  are  not  to  be  shaken  out  of  bitter  memories  by  fine 
words.  The  difficulties  which  the  Italians  feel  are,  indeed, 
of  a  totally  different  sort.  They  sincerely  wish  to  respect 
the  liberty  of  the  Pope.  They  wish  him  to  do  and  say 
what  he  likes  in  the  Vatican.  They  have  told  him  that  in 
his  own  sphere  he  is  free,  and  they  wish  that  this  should 
be  quite  true  4  but  it  is  no  doubt  inconvenient  to  have  so 
nondescript  a  sort  of  personage  in  the  middle  of  Rome 
speaking  very  badly  of  foreign  dignities,  controlling  the 
actions  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  sovereigns,  blessing,  if 
not  guiding,  the  schemes  of  those  who  are  endeavouring 
to  upset  foreign  Governments.  But  at  present  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Italy  are  not  at  their  height.  It  will  be  when 
the  present  Pope  has  eclipsed  the  interest  of  his  life  by  the 
interest  of  his  death;  when  a  new  Pope  has  to  be  chosen ; 
when  there  is  a  new  prisoner  in  the  Vatican;  when  a  new 
person,  invested  with  none  of  the  claims  of  age  and  none 
of  the  charms  of  traditional  affection* seeks,  under  the  safe 
shelter  of  a  Roman  palace,  to  thunder  and  intrigue  against 
foreign  Powers,  that  the  resolution  of  Italy  to  have  a  free 
Pope  in  a  free  Monarchy  will  be  put  really  to  the  test. 

Germany  has  already  begun  to  ask  Italy  whether  they 
cannot  take  measures  in  common  to  put  a  limit  on  the 
Pope’s  freedom  of  action.  As  to  the  mere  election  of  a 
new  Pope,  Italy  will  see  that  the  election  is  made  with 
every  opportunity  of  making  it  in  a  free,  dignified,  and 
decent  manner.  The  Pope  has  taken  his  precautions  to 


determine  the  choice  of  his  successor.  He  has  created  five 
new  Cardinals,  whose  names  are  only  to  be  divulged  on  his 
death.  If  this  is  thought  to  be  the  right  way  of  having  a 
Pope  elected,  secular  Powers  are  not  interested  in  the 
matter.  Germany  cannot  interfere  in  the  nomination,  or 
control  it,  or  oppose  it.  On  any  conception  of  a  State  it  is 
ridiculous  for  a  State  to  say  that  it  recognizes  the  existence 
of  a  religious  community  entitled  to  choose  its  own  head, 
but  that  °it  will  not  allow  it  to  choose  the  head  it  likes. 
But  when  the  new  Pope  is  elected,  he  will  have  to  take  up 
his  line  as  regards  Italy  and  Germany ;  and  if  the  line  he 
takes  up  is  a  very  hostile  one,  Italy  will  have  to  show  great 
courage,  skill,  and  tact,  if  she  is  to  protect  him  ?n  doing 
what  he  pleases.  In  anticipation  of  what  may  happen 
before  very  long,  Germany  is  sounding  Italy  as  to  whether 
what  is  known  as  the  Papal  Guarantees  Law  may  not  be 
conveniently  revised.  It  is  probably  quite  true  that  Germany 
is  not  putting  any  pressure  on  Italy  which  Italy  could  resent 
as  derogatory  to  its  dignity.  Germany  is  merely  asking 
Italy  to  consider  a  question  of  interest  to  both  Powers.  Mean¬ 
while  the  contest  in  Germany  itself  is  getting  hotter  and 
hotter.  Prince  Bismarck  has  lately  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  took  on  his  side  quite  as  high  ground  as  the  Pope  takes 
on  his.  The  question  which  Prince  Bismarck  invites  every 
German  to  answer  for  himself  is,  w-hether  he  is  for  the 
Pope  or  the  King.  Prince  Bismarck  has  asked  himself  this 
question,  and  his  reply  is  that  his  duty  to  God  bids  him 
be  for  the  King,  and  not  for  the  Pope.  His  declaration 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  approval  from  the 
majority  of  the  Prussian  Chamber.  German  Liberals  are 
on  the  side  of  the  King  as  heartily  as  Prince  Bismarck  is, 
and  are  ready  to  vote  any  law  he  may  think  likely  to  hurt 
the  Pope  and  help  the  King.  Tire  new  law  suspending  the 
State  payments  to  the  Catholic  communities  is  as  welcome 
to  the  Liberal  majority  as  water  is  to  the  thirsty  traveller. 
To  be  invited  to  concur  in  such  a  delightful  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  them  like  coming  to  a  green  patch  in  a  sultry 
desert.  But  Prince  Bismarck  is  always  frankness  itself. 
He  is  under  no  illusions,  and  wishes  no  one  else  to  be 
under  them.  He  boldly  stated  that  he  expected  no  results 
from  the  new  law,  and  that  he  considered  it  wholly  im¬ 
material  whether  it  produced  any  results  or  not.  He 
does  not  expect  his  Catholic  adversaries  to  give  in 
because  he  strips  them  of  200,000k  a  year.  What  he 
aims  at  is  to  create  an  impression  on  men’s  minds 
which  he  thinks  it  most  desirable  to  create.  He 
wants  his  countrymen  to  look  the  question  fairly  in  the 
face,  and  to  say  that  they  will  not  yield  to  the  claims  of 
spiritual  supremacy.  The  law  of  the  land  is  to  be  the 
highest  law  for  them.  But  he  knows  that  the  minds  of  men 
are  greatly  guided  by  the  feeling  that  there  is  on  the  side 
to  which  they  are  inclined  a  living  and  active  power. 
They  are  apt  to  succumb  to  the  machinery  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  those  with  wrhom  they  do  not  really  agree.  To  help 
these  wavering  spirits  Prince  Bismarck  offers  a  machinery 
and  organization  which  may  not  only  sustain  them  in  their 
choice  to  oppose  the  Pope,  but  may  determine  them  to 
make  it.  The  State  is  the  embodiment  of  this  en¬ 
couraging,  determining,  inspiriting  force.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  even  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  whether  the  State,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Vatican, 
is  not  a  repetition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  opposition 
to  Christianity.  He  even  considered  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  notion  that  modern  Germans  look  upon  the 
State  as  divine.  Foreigners  might  suppose  that  he 
could  have  safely  left  it  to  historians  and  philosophers 
to  elaborate  a  distinction  so  obvious  as  that  which 
separates  the  Roman  Empire  from  a  modern  State. 
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Bat  Prince  Bismarck  wished  to  bring  home  to  liis 
hearers  the  real  character  of  the  work  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in,  and  in  which  he  invited  them  to  co¬ 
operate.  He  sought  to  make  them  understand  that 
men  gathered  together  in  a  civil  society  have  a  force  at 
their  command  if  they  venture  to  use  it  which  enables 
them  to  confront  the  pretensions  of  spiritual  tyranny.  The 
object  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  ecclesiastical  laws  is  not  so 
much  to  crush  Ultramontane  priests  as  to  implant  ideas 
opposed  to  Ultramontane  theories,  and  to  nurture  the 
growth  of  these  ideas  under  the  shelter  of  a  display  of 
visible,  indisputable,  physical  force. 

In  these  days  the  favourite  outward  sign  of  nations  and 
Governments  working  in  harmony  is  a  meeting  between 
Sovereigns.  That  the  two  Sovereigns  who  are  linked 
together  by  being  the  standing  subjects  of  Papal  invectives 
should  come  together  at  the  present  moment  is  natural 
enough ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  announced  that 
the  German  Emperor  will  hasten,  as  soon  as  his  health 
permits  him,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  at  -Milan.  But  the  King  of  Italy  is  soon 
to  receive  a  much  more  interesting  visitor.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  is  going  to  see  him,  and  Venice  is  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  reception.  There  is  something  touching 
and  imposing  in  the  heartiness  of  the  disposition  to  let  the 
dead  past  be  buried  which  is  indicated  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  going  to  Venice,  the  last  lost  of  his  Italian  pos¬ 
sessions,  as  a  foreign  Sovereign.  It  will  be  a  curious 
amusement  for  the  Venetians  to  hoist  the  detested  black 
and  yellow  colours  voluntarily  and  as  a  matter  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  their  King’s  good  friend  and  ally  Francis  Joseph. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  Austria  made  its  fortunes  by  marriage. 
It  may  now  be  said  that  Austria  makes  its  fortunes  by  its 
graceful  way  of  forgiving  its  enemies.  Modern  Austria  is 
the  pleasantest  of  Powers  to  deal  with.  It  feels  no  resent¬ 
ment,  and  never  cries  over  spilt  milk.  The  Italians,  on 
their  side,  have  shown  none  of  the  petty  rancour  which  the 
hatred  of  oppression  is  apt  to  engender  even  after  the 
oppression  is  at  an  end.  They,  too,  forgot  the  past  and  were 
willing  to  be  the  best  of  friends  with  the  Austrians  as  soon 
as  the  Austrians  were  no  longer  their  masters.  There 
has  been  much  creditable  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  and 
of  this  good  feeling  the  meeting  of  the  Sovereigns  at  Venice 
will  be  a  striking  and  triumphant  symbol.  But  it  will 
also  be  a  symbol  of  something  more.  Austria  used  to  be  the 
protector,  the  ally,  almost  the  tool,  of  the  Papacy.  It  was 
the  home  of  Ultramontanism,  the  chosen  seat  of  obedient 
Catholicism.  Now  things  are  changed.  Austria  keeps  on 
nominally  good  terms  with  the  Papacy,  but  entirely  de¬ 
clines  to  allow  the  Pope  to  influence  its  policy.  The  Pope 
denounces  Italy  as  the  enemy  of  all  that  is  good,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  the  type  of  all  impiety  ;  and  the  reply 
of  Austria  is  to  send  her  Sovereign  to  embrace  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  an  Italian  town.  The  ideas  for  which  Prince 
Bismarck  contends  in  his  violent,  impetuous  manner  are 
more  and  more  triumphant  in  the  world.  All  that  the 
Pope  can  say  is  that  the  triumph  will  not  last,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  no  one  can  contradict  a  prophet.  Bnt  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that,  so  far  as  the  present  goes,  this  visit 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Venice  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  by  Prince  Bismarck  with  legitimate  satisfaction ; 
and  he  may  even  flatter  himself  that  such  a  thing  could 
never  have  happened  unless  the  conquerors  of  Sadowa  had 
shown  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  Pope. 


MR.  GOSCIIEX’S  BILL. 

R.  GOSCHEN’S  short  Bill  for  preventing  Scotch 
Banks  from  carrying  on  business  in  London  has  the 
unusual  merit  of  expressing  its  purpose  in  a  humorous 
form.  The  draftsman,  who  had  probably  never  before 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  making  a  professional  joke, 
must  have  been  pleased  when  he  received  instructions-  to 
legislate  for  the  defence  of  England  against  Scotland  with¬ 
out  ostensible  reference  to  geographical  or  national  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  figures  of  an  arithmetical  statement  or 
calculation  may  always  be  converted  into  equivalent 
algebraic  symbols,  with  the  advantage  of  imparting  an  air 
of  universality  to  a  particular  pi’oposition.  In  the  same 
manner  Mr.  Goschen  recites  that  certain  banks  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes, 
and  that  some  of  the  said  banks  are  subject  to  restrictions 
as  to  the  places  at  which  the  business  of  banking  may  be 
carried  on  by  them.  The  author  of  the  Bill,  and  Parlia¬ 


ment  itself,  are  supposed  not  to  be  aware  that  the  restricted 
banks  are  English  ;  and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  no 
local  interest  can  be  endangered  by  the  inference  that  “  all 
“  banks  having  such  special  privileges  as  aforesaid  shall 
“  be  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  of  such  restrictions.” 
By  the  single  enacting  clause  it  is  provided  that  “  the 
“  power  of  any  banker  to  make  or  issue  bank-notes, 
“  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
“  condition  that  such  banker  shall  not  (after  a  day  fixed 
“  by  the  Act)  have  any  house  of  business  or  establishment 
“  as  a  banker  in  the  other  of  the  said  parts  of  Great 
“  Britain.”  Since  the  Union  Scotland  has  never  received 
a  grosser  verbal  affront  than  in  being  designated  as  “  the 
“  other  of  the  said  parts  of  Great  Britain.”  Mr.  Goschen 
indeed  may  urge,  in  excuse  of  his  apparent  disrespect,  that 
the  phrase,  as  used  in  his  Bill,  applies  equally  to  England  ; 
but  indignant  patriots  are  well  aware  that  English 
banks  issuing  notes  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  branches  in  Scotland.  The 
one-pound  notes  which  form  the  ordinary  currency  of 
Scotland  cannot  be  issued  by  English  banks.  The  general 
terms  in  which  the  Bill  is  framed  have  the  advantage  of 
forming  an  argument  in  its  favour ;  for  the  London  bankers, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Goschen,  only  ask  for  equality  of 
legislation.  On  the  other  side  it  is  contended  that  the 
different  rights  of  Scotch  and  English  banks  of  issue  were 
created  or  defined  fifty  years  ago,  after  the  panic  of  1825. 
Scotch  bankers  also  argue  that  the  proposed  equality  might 
be  established  as  well  by  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
on  English  banks  of  issue  as  by  the  extension  of  their  dis¬ 
abilities  to  their  Scotch  competitors.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  the  London  bankers  who 
are  not  directly  affected  by  the  restrictions.  One  English 
Joint-stock  Bank  has  already  surrendered  its  right  of 
issue  as  the  condition  of  establishing  itself  in  London.  It 
is  not  known  whether  English  banks  of  issue  generally 
desire  a  similar  privilege,  and  unless  Mr.  Percy  Wind¬ 
ham  represents  constituents  who  are  bankers,  even  the 
firms  south  of  the  border  have  no  ostensible  share  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Bill.  It  is  said  that  large  amounts  of 
Scotch  one-pound  notes  are  paid  into  banks  at  Carlisle  ; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  intrusion  is  considered  a 
grievance  as  well  as  an  anomaly. 

When  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  in 
1826  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  paper  currency  of  Scot¬ 
land,  they  had  reason  to  appreciate  the  propriety  of  the 
national  motto  which  shows  how  no  one  can  touch  the 
thistle  without  being  pricked.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though 
he  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Government,  and  though 
he  knew  nothing  about  currency  or  banking,  published, 
probably  in  imitation  of  Swift’s  Letters  on  Wood's  Halfpence, 
the  patriotic  declamations  of  Malachi  Malagrowther 
against  the  assault  on  Scotch  independence.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  one-pound  notes  in  England  was  abolished  without 
much  difficulty,  and  there  has  since  been  little  desire  for  its 
restoration ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  found  it 
necessary  to  tolerate  in  Scotland  the  system  which  had 
become  national ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  if 
any  population  in  the  world  understands  its  own 
interests,  the  Scotch  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  1844  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have 
been  glad  to  impose  the  same  checks  on  banks  of 
issue  in  Scotland  which  were  intended  gradually  to  effect 
in  England  the  suppression  of  provincial  bank-notes ;  but 
he  was  wise  in  not  provoking  a  national  opposition  which 
he  might  probably  have  failed  to  overcome.  At  that  time 
the  Scotch  banks  were  not  likely  to  compete  for  business 
in  London,  and  consequently  it  was  unnecessary  to  secure 
the  equality  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Goschen  proposes  to 
establish.  Since  that  time  the  business  of  banking  has  fully 
shared  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  growth  of  trade  and 
industry,  and  in  Sco  tland  it  bears  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  entire  transactions  of  the  community  than  in  England. 
Every  little  Scotch  tradesman  and  farmer  keeps  an  account 
at  a  bank,  and  makes  even  small  payments  by  means  of 
cheques.  The  bankers  encourage  customers  who  would  in 
England  scarcely  be  welcome,  by  allowing  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest  on  current  accounts.  As  English  travellers  arc 
aware,  sovereigns  and  Bank  of  England  notes  are  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion  or  distaste,  except  at  hotels  or 
in  trading  establishments  which  are  large  enough  to  have 
attained  cosmopolitan  tolerance  of  foreign  prejudices. 
One  result  of  the  legislation  of  1845  was  the  establishment 
of  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  banks  then  existing. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  same  time  foresaw  and  deprecated 
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the  effect  of  the  license  which  he  was  compelled  to  tolerate. 

As  he  remarked,  the  Scotch  system  was  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  existence  of  the  English  reserve.  Sir  J  OHN 
Lubbock  showed  that,  after  providing  the  reserve  in  coin 
which  is  required  by  the  Act  to  secure  the  convertibility 
of  their  notes,  the  Scotch  banks  have  scarcely  any  com  to 
meet  liabilities  of  many  millions.  _  .  . 

The  debate  of  Wednesday  was  interesting  and  instructive ; 
and  only  strong  partisans  of  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting 
theories  will  feel  positively  convinced  that  Mr.  Goschen 
was  absolutely  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Lowe  cleverly  taunted 
Sir  S.  Nobthcote  with  an  uncertainty  and  hesitation  which, 
as  he  said,  showed  that  it  was  the  circulation  rather  of  the 
blood  of  the  Government  than  of  the  currency  which  re¬ 
quired  attention;  but  it  has  been  the  custom  to  refer 
difficult  questions  of  banking  and  currency  to  Select 
Committees,  and  the  exact  issue  which  has  now 
been  raised  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  inquiry.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  high  authority  was  used  m 
support  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  Bill ;  but,  as  usual,  his  arguments 
led  to  wider  conclusions  than  those  which  he  professedly 
sought  to  establish.  Mr.  Goschen  for  the  present  only 
proposes  to  affect  Scotch  bankers  with  the  disabilities 
which  are  now  confined  to  their  English  competitors  m 
the  business  of  issue.  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  asserting  that  the  right  of  issue  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  State  ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  every  opportunity  of  resuming  or  limiting  im¬ 
provident  grants  ought  to  be  vigilantly  watched.  ihe 
suggestion  would  perhaps  have  been  more  seasonable  it  the 
Scotch  banks  had  been  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  rather  than 
defendants.  In  answer  to  any  application  for  additional 
privileges,  they  might  have  been  fairly  asked  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  give  up  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
paper  issue.  Mr.  Goschen  assumes  that  they  have  at  present 
the  right  both  of  issuing  notes  in  Scotland  and  of  carrying 
on  banking  business  in  England.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
English  bankers  are  unfairly  handicapped,  the  most  ob- 
vious  remedy  would  be  to  remove  the  restrictions  to  which 
they  are  at  present  subjected.  It  would  not  indeed  be 
possible  to  give  them  the  power  of  issuing  one-pound 
notes ;  but  they  might  be  allowed  to  have  branches  m 

London.  _  , 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  main  proposition,  which  was  adopted  by 
many  speakers,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  was  perhaps  too  broadly  stated.  It  is  not  a  law 
of  nature,  but  an  opinion  derived  from  the  experience  and 
reasoning  of  modern  economists,  taut  the  right  of  issue 
should  belong  to  the  State,  because  for  the  public  piotec- 
tion  it  is  necessarily  subjected  to  restrictions  which  prac-. 
tically  produce  a  monopoly.  The  great  majority  01 
those  who  have  considered  the  subject  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  if  the  question  were  new  and 
open.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  allow  all  persons  at 
pleasure  to  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer ;  but, 
as  the  Scotch  banks  are  in  possession  of  the  lucra¬ 
tive  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money,  it  is  comparatively 
useless  to  affirm  that  their  property  ought  to  have  be¬ 
longed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Crown.  No  Minister 
would  dream  of  appropriating  the  right  of  issue  without  full 
compensation ;  and  in  the  case  of  Scotland  it  would  oe 
necessarv  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  population  as  w  e 
as  of  the  bankers.  As  Mr.  Playfair  remarked,  the  way 
to  create  a  Home  Rule  party  in  Scotland  would  be  to 
meddle  either  with  Presbyterianism  or  with  one-pound 
notes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  banks  will  be 
formidable  competitors  for  business  in  London ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  plausible  arguments  of  Mr.  Goschen  and 
his  supporters,  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  them  by  pro¬ 
hibitive  measures. 


M.  BUFFET  AND  THE  BONAP ARTISTS. 

THE  Declaration  read  to  the  Assembly  by  the  new 
French  Ministry  deserves  all  the  censures  that  have 
been  passed  upon  it,  and  all  the  excuses  that  have  been 
made  for  it.  It  is  full  of  platitudes  which  seem  exactly 
calculated  to  provoke  the  Republicans  by  whose  hands  the 
new  Constitution  has  just  been  set  up ;  and,  though  it 
appeals  to  the  support  of  a  majority  “  approving  its  policy 
“  and  determined  to  identify  itself  with  it,”  it  is  apparently 
designed  to  secure  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the  co-operation, 
of  the  disapproving  minority.  The  policy  which  the 
majority  are  asked  to  make  their  own  is  to  be  “  very  dis- 


“  tinctly  Conservative,”  and  M.  Buffet  adds,  by  way  of 
defining  what  he  means  by  Conservative,  that  it  will  be 
“  denuded  of  every  character  of  provocation  as  well  as 
“  of  weakness.”  It  seems  hardly  necessary  that  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  Declaration  should  be  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  former  characteristic.  A 
Cabinet  presided  over  by  M.  Buffet,  and  in  which 
M.  Dufaure  represents  the  Liberal  element,  can  hardly  be 
in  much  danger  of  being  thought  over-Radical,  or  over¬ 
anxious  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Monarchical  parties 
amonw  which  most  of  its  own  members  were  included  till 
a  week  or  two  back.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
authors  of  the  Declaration.  The  establishment  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  or,  as  with  superfluous  caution  they  prefer  to.  say, 
the  vote  on  the  Constitutional  Laws,  has  given  uneasiness 
to  minds  which  it  is  important  to  reassure.  Every  com¬ 
mune  in  France  must  be  persuaded  that  honest,  peace¬ 
able,  and  industrious  men  may  reckon  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  it  against  subversive  attacks  and  passions. 
The  country  needs  to  be  assured  that  the  present  older  of 
thing's  is  not  incompatible  with  public  security.  This  is 
the  temper  in  which  the  Cabinet  will  take  in  hand  the 
work  of  legislation  and  administration,  and  the  particulai 
measures  promised  in  the  Declaration  are  quite  in  accoi  ch¬ 
ance  with  its  general  spirit.  There  are  but  twoi 
of  them,  and  in  the  letter,  at  all  events,  both 
might  equally  have  been  promised  by  M.  Rouher  or  the 
Duke  of  Broglie.  A  new  press  law  is  to  be  introduced 
which  will  aim  at  repressing  the  excesses  which  discredit 
the  legitimate  use  of  free  discussion.  Unfortunately,  there 
never  lias  been  a  system  under  which  the  Government  has 
not  been  anxious  to  promote  legitimate  discussion,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done  without  giving  any  loophole  to  illegitimate 
discussion.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  authorities  whose 
acts  are  discussed  and  the  writers  who  discuss  them  never 
seem  able  to  agree  upon  the  limit  which  divides  liberty  from 
license.  The  Mayors  are  in  future  to  be  chosen  from,  the 
Municipal  Councils,  but  this  concession  is  fenced  with  the 
proviso  “  as  much  as  possible.  The  Duke  of  Broglie 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  make  the  same  promise 
on  condition  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  subject,  the 
performance  of  it  to  the  same  qualification.  No  Minister 
need  mind  choosing  a  Mayor  from  the  Municipal  Council 
if  he  can  get  the  sort  of  Mayor  he  wants  without  going 
any  further.  Of  course  there  will  be  cases  in  which  he  can¬ 
not  find  the  sort  of  Mayor  he  wants  without  going  further  ; 
but  then  he  will  have  the  proviso  to  fall  back  upon.  It 
will  be  a  case  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  restrict 
his  freedom  of  selection  without  sacrificing  the  public 
interest. 

If  the  Declaration  is  viewed  in  another  aspect,  this 
seemingly  needless  desire  to  remove  doubts  which  would 
never  have  been  felt  if  the  Declaration  had  not  sug¬ 
gested  them  becomes  more  intelligible.  After  all  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
were  Royalists  only  yesterday,  that  they  overturned 
M.  Thiers  because  he  wanted  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  they  have  now  done,  that  ever  since  his  retire¬ 
ment  they  have  been  resisting  the.  overtures  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  at  last  allied  themselves,  and 
that  among  the  minority  which  voted  against  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Laws  arc  many  with  whom  some  of  the  present 
Cabinet  must  often  have  taken  counsel  how  to  prevent  the 
consummation  which  they  have  now  had  a  principal 
share  in  bringing  about.  In  the  days  when  secessions 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  more  common,  or  at  any  raie  more  talked 
about,  than  they  arc  now,  the  first  act  of  a  new  convert 
was  usually  to  write  a  pamphlet.  He  could  seldom,  have 
supposed  that  he  had  any  fresh  arguments  with,  which  to 
convince  the  friends  that  he  had  left  behind,  but  there  was 
something  encouraging  to  his  own  mind  in  seeing  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  had  convinced  himself  brought  together  in  a 
formal  shape.  M.  Buffet’s  Declaration  is  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Royalist  seceders,  and  the  exaggerated  Conservatism 
of  its  tone  is  perhaps  as  much  meant  to  reassure  the  Right 
Centre  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  have  any  similar 
effect  on  the  Assembly  or  the  country.  They  need  to  tell 
themselves  over  and  over  again  that  the  step  they  have 
taken  is  a  genuinely  Conservative  step.  It  is  so  strange,  to 
them  to  find  themselves  guiding  the  fortunes  of  a  definitive 
Republic  and  relying  for  support  on  a  majority  the  larger 
part  of  which  they  have  been  .accustomed  to.  regard 
as  enemies,  that  they  may  be  pardoned  if  they 
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are  for  a  moment  tempted  to  doubt  their  own 
identity.  They  are  in  the  predicament  of  the  old 
woman  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  and  this  Declaration  is 
meant  to  play  the  part  of  the  little  dog  at  home.  As  they 
hear  the  old  familiar  words  which  they  have  heard  from 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  from  General  de  Chabaud- 
Latour  their  fears  grow  less  by  degrees,  and  they  feel  that, 
whatever  the  Government  of  France  may  bo  called,  things 
cannot  have  gone  far  wrong  so  long  as  the  Prime  Minister 
is  able  to  talk  so  beautifully  about  order  and  social  stability. 
Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  Left  Centre 
members  of  the  Cabinet  should  have  allowed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  to  be  cast  in  so  Conservative  a  form.  But  men  who 
make  up  their  minds  to  work  together  with  others  are 
doing  wisely  when  they  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  all 
the  consequences  which  this  common  action  involves. 
Nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  a  quarrel  between  the 
Right  and  the  Left  Centre  at  the  opening  Cabinet  Council. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Declaration  which  is  not  patient  of  a 
Republican  interpretation,  though  the  whole  is  obviously 
the  work  of  men  who  wish  to  make  this  interpretation  as 
little  prominent  as  possible.  But  it  has  long  been  plain 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  required  the  help  of 
such  men.  The  substance  could  only  be  secured  by  con¬ 
senting  to  make  the  shadow  as  unconspicuous  as  possible. 
The  real  problem  which  lies  before  the  Cabinet  is  not  which 
section  shall  govern  its  words — the  whole  theory  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Republic  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  this 
function  will  be  assigned  to  the  Right  Centre — but  whioh 
section  shall  determine  its  acts.  For  some  time  to  come 
administration  will  be  more  important  than  legislation. 
The  fate  of  the  Republic  turns  upon  a  single  question. 
Does  the  substitution  of  M.  Buffet  for  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret-Pasquier  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  imply  a 
change  of  policy  or  simply  a  change  of  persons  ? 

There  are  some  sentences  in  the  Declaration  which  may 
suggest  uneasiness  even  on  this  latter  point.  Why  should  the 
Cabinet  go  out  of  its  way  to  praise  “  the  intelligent  and  de- 
“  voted  staff  who  have  known  how  to  maintain  order  under 
“  the  difficult  circumstances  we  have  passed  through,  and 
“  who  may  rely  on  our  constant  support  ”  ?  The  worst 
enemy  the  Republic  has  to  fear  is  the  strong  Bonapartist 
element  introduced  into  the  administration  by  the  Duke  of 
Broglie,  and  the  task  which  will  most  test  M.  Buffet’s 
capacity  as  a  ruler  will  be  making  these  men  understand 
that  they  must  choose  between  change  of  tone  aud  loss  of 
office.  To  a  great  number  of  the  electors  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Government  is  the  sole  expounder  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Government,  and  if  he  expounds  them 
wrongly,  the  election  may  result  in  the  return  of  a 
deputy  who,  instead  of  representing  the  constitu¬ 
ency,  represents  a  little  knot  of  conspirators  who 
have  contrived  to  deceive  the  mass  of  the  voters  as  to 
the  candidate  who  best  embodied  the  Ministerial  policy. 
They  will  have  elected  a  Bonapartist  not  because  they 
wished  to  pronounce  for  the  Empire  or  against  the  Re¬ 
public,  but  because  they  know  the  Prefect  or  the  Mayor  to 
be  a  Bonapartist,  and  have  consequently  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Bonapartist  must  be  the  candidate  to  whom  the 
Government  really,  if  secretly,  wishes  success.  If  M. 
Buffet  does  not  deal  decisively  with  this  section  of  his  in¬ 
telligent  and  devoted  staff,  he  may  find  when  the  general 
election  comes  round  that  the  Bonapartist  minority  in  the 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  immensely  gained  in  numbers 
on  the  same  minority  in  the  existing  Assembly.  It  does 
not  require  that  the  Imperialists  should  be  in  a  majority  to 
constitute  them  a  very  formidable  enemy.  If  it  should 
appear  that,  in  spite  of  the  organization  of  the  Republic, 
the  electors  have  returned  some  two  hundred  avowed 
partisans  of  Napoleon  IV.,  the  implied  distrust  of  the  power 
of  the  new  order  of  things  to  give  France  the  security  she 
demands  will  inflict  a  very  serious  injury  on  its  prestige. 
M.  Buffet  cannot  ensure  the  defeat  of  Imperialist  candi¬ 
dates.  Excited  opposition  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  would  probably  do  them  more  good  than  harm. 
But  he  can  ensure  that  no  vote  shall  be  given  to  an  Im¬ 
perialist  in  the  belief  that  he  is  the  candidate  whom  the 
Government  would  best  like  the  electors  to  send  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.  If  he  is  sufficiently  active  in  taking  these  precau¬ 
tions,  the  Republican  party  can  afford  to  condone  the 
extreme  Conservatism  of  his  Declaration  on  taking  office. 


REGIMENTAL  EXCHANGES. 

THE  Opposition  have  fought  their  fight  against  the 
Regimental  Exchanges  Bill  with  great  courage  and 
pertinacity,  and  they  have  not  fought  it  altogether  iri  vain, 
although  not  one  of  their  many  amendments  has  been 
adopted.  Occasionally  some  of  the  speakers  on  their  side 
seem  to  have  somewhat  lost  their  temper,  and  no  doubt 
they  went  over  the  same  ground  very  often.  But  they  had 
to  encounter  an  irritating  and  bewildering  element  of 
discussion  in  the  incessant  speeches  of  the  military  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Bill,  who  seem  to  be  possessed  with  two 
persistent  notions,  that  the  army  is  entitled  to  a  revenge  of 
some  sort  on  the  Liberals,  and  that  the  army  is  one  of 
those  things  which  no  “  fellow  ”  out  of  the  army  can 
understand.  Unluckily,  if  this  latter  notion  is  true,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  few  who  understand  the  army  are  unable 
to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  what  they  understand. 
The  long  discussions  to  which  the  Bill  has  given  rise  have 
not  however  been  wholly  useless.  They  have  made  clear 
what  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Bill  is  founded.  This 
principle  is  that  exchanges  are  an  advantage  to 
officers,  and  that  it  is  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  service  that  officers  should  enjoy  this 
advantage.  The  advantage  may  be  one  of  convenience 
or  of  money.  An  officer  in  a  cold  climate  may  wish  to 
exchange  with  one  in  a  hot  climate,  and  the  health  of 
both  may  be  benefited  by  the  exchange.  This  was  the 
kind  of  advantage  recognized  by  Lord  Cardwell’s  mea¬ 
sures.  He  permitted  exchanges  to  suit  the  reasonable 
convenience  of  officers,  and  he  allowed  money  to  be  paid 
so  far  as  such  a  payment  represented  the  cost  at  which  this 
reasonable  convenience  was  consulted.  But  exchanges  may 
also  confer  the  advantage  of  a  positive  gain  of  money.  A 
poor  man  may  undertake  to  go  on  distant  and  irksome 
service  because  he  will  be  paid  to  do  so.  He  does  not  merely 
clear  his  expenses,  but  he  gets  a  sum  into  his  pocket  for  doing 
something:  disagreeable.  This  the  Government  consider 
to  be  a  good  thing.  It  is  in  their  opinion  a  good  thing  for  the 
nation,  because  it  secures  the  services,  in  such  places  as 
India,  of  officers  who  lead  an  irksome  life  with  that  light¬ 
heartedness  and  content  which  springs  from  having  asked 
a  price  for  leading  it,  and  having  got  this  price.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  officers,  because  it  often  enables  them  to 
pay  their  debts,  because  such  windfalls  are  like  godsends 
in  the  embarrassed  existence  of  family  men,  and  because 
all  officers,  those  who  hope  to  pay  and  those  who  hope  to 
receive,  feel  happy  and  at  home  in  the  army,  as  in  a  sphere 
in  which  the  tastes  of  every  one  may  not  improbably  be 
gratified.  To  confer  this  second  advantage  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  outside  Lord  Cardwell’s  measures,  and 
has  been  the  pleasing  task  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  From  the  Ministerial  point  of  view,  Mr.  Hardy 
was  quite  right  in  rejecting  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  amendment, 
limiting  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  officers  who  entered 
the  army  before  1871.  Why  should  new  officers  more  than 
old  ones  be  deprived  of  an  advantage  which  benefits  them 
and  hurts  no  one  ?  Will  they  never  have  any  debts  which 
they  would  like  to  settle  ?  Will  they  never  have  an  in¬ 
convenient  number  of  little  boys  to  educate  ?  Are  they 
incapable  of  enjoying  the  thought  that,  if  they  are  rich 
they  can  avoid  India,  and  if  they  are  poor  they  have  a 
chance  of  being  paid  to  go  there  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  conferring  of  this  second  ad¬ 
vantage  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  picture  of  the 
army  of  the  future  as  it  was  drawn  by  those  who  per¬ 
suaded  the  nation  to  pay  for  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
That  picture  may  have  been  a  fallacious  one.  Mr.  Hardy' 
says  that  the  abolition  of  purchase  has  not  made  any 
difference  in  the  army.  It  is  no  more  hard  working,  nor 
possessed  with  higher  aims,  than  it  used  to  be.  If  so,  we 
have  apparently  paid  a  great  deal  of  money  for  very  little. 
But  at  any  rate  we  were  told  that  the  army  was  going  to 
be  different  when  purchase  was  abolished,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  that  was  to  be  established  was  one  with  which  none 
but  a  good  hard-headed,  loud-mouthed  young  Conservative 
would  pronounce  Mr.  Hardy’s  Bill  to  be  compatible. 

Although,  however,  a  thing  may  be  very  good  in  itself, 
yet  it  may  be  owned,  even  by  those  who  think  it  good,  to 
be  liable  to  abuse.  The  Government  may  think  that  it  is 
very  advantageous  to  the  army  that  some  officers  should 
be  cheered  by  the  thought  that  they  can  stay  at  home  by 
paying  for  the  privilege,  and  that  other  officers  should  be 
cheered  by  the  thought  that  they  may  pay  their  debts  or 
help  their  families  by  going  to  India.  But  there  is  nothing 
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inconsistent  with  this  in  acknowledging  that  precautions 
must  be  taken  against  the  advantage  thus  conferred  on  the 
army  being  turned  to  wrong  ends.  Such  success  as  the 
Opposition  has  achieved  consists  in  certain  possible  perver¬ 
sions  of  the  new  system  of  exchanges  having  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  Government 
bavin"  pledged  itself  in  a  more  or  less  explicit  way  to  guard 
against  them.  It  was  contended  by  the  Opposition  that 
purses  might  be  made  up  by  junior  officers  to  persuade  an 
officer  at  the  top  of  the  list  to  exchange,  and  that  in  this 
way  something  very  like  purchase  might  be  restored. 
Some  of  the  military  disputants  insisted  that  this 
could  not  happen,  and  that  at  any  rate  no  one  outside  the 
army  could  understand  whether  it  could  happen  or  not. 
But  Mr.  Hardy  declared  that  he  not  only  under¬ 
stood  how  it  could  happen,  but  thought  it  might 
happen,  and  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
take  precautions  against  it.  He  stated  that  he  would 
require  from  officers  asking  to  be  permitted  to  exchange  a 
declaration  that  they  had  not  been  assisted  by  their  junior 
officers  in  their  pecuniary  arrangements.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  prohibit  by  statute  the  reception  or  offer  of  such 
assistance,  but  Mr.  Hardy  preferred,  and  rightly  preferred, 
to  rely  on  the  honour  of  the  officers.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
the  words  of  a  statutory  prohibition  fit  every  possible  cir¬ 
cumstance,  while  the  form  of  a  declaration  upon  honour 
may  be  varied,  if  experience  shows  that  a  variation  is  neces- 
A  difficulty  was  also  suggested  as  to  what  was  to 


army,  be  at  least  urged  by  Conservatives  that  what  they  do 
is  to  be  done  by  Parliament,  whereas  what  their  prede¬ 
cessors  did  was  done  by  a  mere  high-handed  Ministerial 
act.  The  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  the  late  Cabinet  was 
secured  by  a  defiance  of  Parliament  and  an  infraction  of 
constitutional  rules,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who 
then  clutched  at  this  triumph  should  now  have  to  bear 
some  slight  penalty  for  having  sought  a  good  end  by  bad 
means.  They  preach  the  beauties  of  theoretical  military 
virtue,  but  they  preach  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
entered  their  realm  of  goodness  by  violence. 


sarv.  ^  — -v  -  — oo - 

happen  if  two  regimental  field-officers,  each  holding  his 
position  for  five  years,  were  to  be  exchanged  at  a  time  when 
their  respective  periods  of  holding  their  positions  were  con¬ 
spicuously  unequal.  Supposing  a  man  who  had  still  three 
years  before  him  was  to  exchange  with  a  man  who  had 
only  one  year,  was  he  to  have  three  years  or  one  year 
before  him  ?  Mr.  Cave  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  re¬ 
course  to  the  analogy  of  a  lease.  The  man  having  a  lease 
with  three  years  to  run  chooses  to  assign  this  lease  and 
take  an  assignment  of  a  lease  with  only  one  year  to  run. 
Evidently  he  has  only  one  year  during  which  he  will  hold 
his  new  premises.  But  Mr.  Hardy  saw  that  this  was  no 
help  to  him,  as  the  effect  would  be  that,  whereas  two  men 
had  been  appointed  each  for  five  years,  one  would  hold  his 
appointment  for  seven  years  and  the  other  for  three,  and  he 
consequently  cut  the  knot  by  saying  that  in  such  a  case 
an  exchange  ought  not  to  be  allowed  at  all. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  officers  in  the  Guards  would 
have  exceptional  advantages  under  the  new  system.  They 
can  get  a  large  sum  by  exchanging  out  of  their  regiment,  and 
can,  as  the  Opposition  put  it,  sell  the  prestige  of  their 
regiment  at  a  high  figure.  Under  the  old  system 
they  had  paid  for  their  enjoyment  of  this  prestige,  and  they 
were  recouped  when  they  exchanged.  But  now  they  will 
get  their  position  by  the  mere  favour  of  a  commanding- 
officer  ;  and,  if  they  exchange,  will  put  in  their  pockets  a 
clear  bonus.  This  might  conceivably  lead  to  great  abuses, 
and  Mr.  Hardy  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Officers  in  the  Guards  must  be  allowed  to  exchange  like 
other  officers.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  an  officer  in  the 
Guards  wants  to  go  to  India,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go ;  and  yet  it  seems  strange  that  by  mere  favour  he  shoulc. 
be  in  a  position  to  ask  an  extra  price  for  exchanging.  Mr. 
Hardy  could  not  undertake  that  officers  in  the  Guards 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exchange,  and  take  all  they  coulc. 
get  for  exchanging.  But  the  discussion  did  good.  It 
showed  that  there  was  a  possible  abuse,  and  it  made  Mr 
Hardy  use  language  recognizing  this  possibility,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  sense  that  the  general  control  over  all  exchanges 
which  the  military  authorities  reserve  must  be  exercised 
in  case  there  should  ever  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
prestige  of  a  regiment  is  being  sold  in  an  improper  manner. 
There  is  no  help  for  it.  If  the  Bill  is  to  become  law,  some 
danger  of  abuses  creeping  in  must  exist,  and  to  avert  them 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  honour  of  officers,  and  on 
such  a  limited  degree  of  supervision  and  vigilance  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief'  and  the  Secretary  of  War  can  be 
expected  to  exercise.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  hinted  that 
the  army  must  not  expect  that  the  advantages  now  accorded 
to  them  will  be  always  available.  A  Parliamentary  majority 
now  gives  them  what,  if  the  country  proves  Liberal,  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  majority  may  take  away  from  them.  This  is  a 
favourite  doctrine  with  Liberals.  Whatever  is  done  by 
Liberals  remains  for  ever  as  a  sacred  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Whatever  is  done  by  Conservatives  is  properly  liable  to  be  un¬ 
done  as  soon  as  their  accidental  majority  ceases  to  exist.  It 
may  however,  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  treatment  of  the 


RUSSIA. 

A  RUSSIAN  writer  seems  to  have  lately  published  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  social  condition  of  the 
Empire  is  not  perfect ;  but  if  the  summary  of  his  state¬ 
ment  is  accurate,  the  improvement  in  Russia  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  Emperor  must  satisfy  all  reasonable 
expectation.  The  abolition  of  serfage  put  an  end  to  a 
scandal  which  in  the  present  condition  of  Western  Europe 
was  regarded  as  intolerable.  ri  he  j  udiciary  establishment 
is  said  to  be  thoroughly  purged  of  corruption;  and  the  vicious 
system  of  protection  has  produced  its  intended  result  in 
the  increase  of  domestic  manufactures.  The  Minister  who 
at  present  manages  commercial  affairs  is  bent  on  render¬ 
ing  the  country  independent  of  foreign  productions,  to  the 
enormous  injury  of  the  whole  community,  but  with  the 
result  of  enriching  a  certain  number  of  capitalists,  who 
will  not  fail  to  identify  their  own  interests  with 
national  prosperity.  Until  lately  Russian  railways 
were  constructed  with  English  rails,  which  are  still 
cheaper  and  better  than  the  productions  of  rival  countries. 
The  Government  now  inserts  in  railway  contracts  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  home-made  rails  shall  be  exclusively  used,  and 
consequently  it  renders  the  extension  of  railways  unneces¬ 
sarily  expensive.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  for 
the  vast  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces  of  Russia  improve¬ 
ment  of  communication  was  the  first  and  most  indispensable 
want ;  but  the  familiar  fallacy  that  industry  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  forced  has  not  yet  been  extirpated  in  any  country  but 
England.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  pay  the  Russian 
ironmasters  a  gross  sum  of  money  than  to  give  them  a 
monopoly  which  raises  the  price  of  iron  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Russia,  like  the  United  States,  tries  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  protection  under  advantageous  conditions  because 
the  Empire  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  therefore  room  for 
internal  Free-trade.  The  derangement  of  industry  which 
is  caused  by  artificial  bounties  and  privileges  must  never¬ 
theless  check  the  natural  increase  of  wealth.  A  more  mis¬ 
chievous  result  of  false  economic  theories  is  the  temptation 
to  foreign  aggression  which  is  furnished  by  the  supposed 
expediency  of  conquering  additional  markets.  If  Russia 
had  attained  universal  empire,  freedom  of  trade  would  be 
coextensive  with  her  dominions. 

A  more  vital  and  more  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
economical  and  social  consequences  of  the  abolition  of' 
serfage ;  and  foreign  inquirers  have  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  facts.  The  manufactures  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Empire  are  of  little  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  the  rural  population.  The  element 
of  civilization  has  been  weakened  by  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  resident  landed  proprietors.  The  gentry  are  to 
a  great  extent  impoverished ;  and  they  find  the  country 
unattractive,  and  sometimes  insecure,  since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  powers  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The  peasantry 
have  probably  become  happier  from  the  change  ;  but 
according  to  some  accounts,  they  are  also  idler  and 
less  thrifty.  The  police,  notwithstanding  the  despotic 
power  which  it  exercises,  is  not  always  equal  to  the 
task  of  protecting  life  and  property.  The  grievance  which 
has  at  all  times  been  the  greatest  that  affected  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nation,  instead  of  being  abated,  has  of  late  been  greatly 
aggravated.  The  conscription,  which  was  always  compre¬ 
hensive,  is  now  to  be  exchanged  for  universal  compulsory 
service;  and,  although  the  condition  of  the  soldier  has 
been  greatly  ameliorated,  enrolment  is  still  regarded  with 
aversion  and  alarm.  Though  the  Russians  are  capable  of 
becoming  good  soldiers,  they  have  no  military  propensities, 
and  probably  there  is  no  country  in  which  it  would  be 
more  impracticable  to  fill  the  ranks  with  volunteers.  The 
peasantry  are  not  likely  to  trouble  themselves  with  ambi¬ 
tious  demands  for  political  privileges.  The  nobility,  who 
might  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  constitutional  Govern- 
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ment,  have  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  political  power, 
and  the  village  cultivators  would  not  even  Understand  a 
proposal  that  they  should  usurp  any  part  of  the  functions  of 
gbvernment  which  are  divinely  entrusted  to  the  Emperor. 

Although  the  Russians  have  an  essentially  national  creed 
which  influences  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  both  as 
a  motive  and  a  pretext,  scarcely  any  other  great  com¬ 
munity  is  so  much  troubled  with  religious  dissension.  The 
Sectaries  of  various  kinds  are  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and 
in  former  times,  if  not  recently,  they  have  suffered  severe 
persecution.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  Russian 
schisms  are  more  or  less  associated  with  social  discontent 
or  communistic  theories ;  and  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  Government  has  a  chronic  feud,  which  has  also 
apolitical  bearing.  In  the  Polish  provinces  the  conversion 
of  whole  parishes  and  districts  to  the  Orthodox  Church 
is  from  time  to  time  officially  announced  ;  but  the  prose¬ 
lytes  are  believed  almost  always  to  cling  in  reality  to  the 
communion  which  is  to  them  a  symbol  of  patriotism.  The 
curious  decree  by  which  Russian  subjects  are  forbidden 
to  celebrate  the  Papal  Jubilee  may  perhaps  have  been 
in  some  degree  intended  as  a  proof  of  friendship  to  Ger¬ 
many;  but  it  is  also  a  proof  that  the  Latin  Church  is 
Suspected  of  political  disaffection.  The  form  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  shows  that  in  some  respects  Russia  is  still  in  the 
sUrne  condition  with  W  estern  States  of  two  or  three  centui'ies 
ago.  The  principal  ai’gument  which  is  adduced  against 
the  observance  of  the  secular  festival  is  that  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  holidays  tends  to  idleness  and  dissipation.  As 
the  Jubilee  could  in  any  case  only  concern  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  their 
waste  of  a  few  days  in  visiting  churches  and  shrines  was 
hardly  worth  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
paternal  care  for  the  steadiness  and  industry  of  the  working 
people  is  probably  consistent  with  Russian  habits  of 
thought ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  solicitude  of  the 
Government  is  confined  to  dissidents  from  the  national 
faith.  The  notification  is  in  reality  addressed  to  the  Pope. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  future  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Italy  Russia 
will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  secular  authority.  Except 
in  the  Polish  districts,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  offer 
little  annoyance  to  the  Government ;  but  it  seems  that 
Romish  missionaries  are  suspected  of  having  lately  brought 
Over  to  their  Church  some  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey. 

Some  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
recent  reforms  in  the  Russian  Civil  Service  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Schuyler's  Report  on  Russian  Turkestan.  The 
American  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  competent  and  independent  observer  who 
has  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  prospects 
and  position  of  the  Russian  conquerors  in  Central  Asia. 
Mr.  Schuyler  is  probably  justified  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  Russians  are  too  secure  in  their  military  superiority  to 
regard  with  anxiety  the  inclinations  of  their  native  sub¬ 
jects.  It  would  seem  that  all  their  expeditions  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  tribes  which  are  still  independent  are  in 
some  instances  eager  to  submit  to  Russian  sovereignty. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Schuyler  reports  that  the  function¬ 
aries  who  administer  the  new  territories  are  generally 
corrupt  and  occasionally  tyrannical.  Their  remoteness 
from  the  centre  of  authority  must  facilitate  every  kind  of 
irregularity ;  and  the  traditions  of  Russian  official  services 
are  not  calculated  to  render  distant  representatives  of  the 
Government  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
It  seems  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  Russian 
Government  is  seriously  offended  by  revelations  which  are 
perhaps  scarcely  consistent  with  strict  diplomatic  propriety. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adversaries  of  the  Minister  of  War 
welcome  independent  criticisms  on  any  part  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  English  Correspondents  who  were  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  the  expedition  to  Khiva  may  perhaps 
feel  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  indiscretion  which 
is  attributed  to  the  more  fortunate  American.  Those 
who  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Schuyler’s  statements 
not  unreasonably  infer  that  the  corruption  which  seems  to 
be  rife  in  Turkestan  may  still  survive  in  some  parts  of  the 
older  provinces.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
venality  of  Russian  officials  was  recognized,  not  only  as  a 
fact,  but  as  a  standing  national  joke.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  allowed  plays  to  be  acted  at  St.  Petersburg  which 
caricatured  the  alleged  rogueries  of  Civil  servants,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  satire  might  effect  the  improvement  which 
his  own  energy  and  resolution  had  failed  to  secure.  If  it  is 


true  that  judicial  corruption  has  been  suppressed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  spirit  of  the  public  service 
must  have  been  on  the  whole  improved  ;  but  a  moral  revo¬ 
lution  can  seldom  be  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single 
generation.  On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  advance  ;  but  the  progress  of 
the  Empire  is  impeded  by  some  difficulties  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  the  meantime  the  form  of  the  Government 
is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  the  national  neces¬ 
sities. 


TENANT-RIGHT  IN  ENGLAND. 

HE  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill  will  not  satisfy  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Agriculture,  which  regard  exclusively  the 
interests  rather  than  the  rights  of  tenant-farmers;  but  it 
will  afford  additional  security  against  an  injustice  which 
may  at  present  possibly  be  inflicted  on  outgoing  occupiers. 
The  provision  for  enabling  landlords  or  tenants  to  exclude 
themselves  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  requires  further 
explanation.  It  had  been  well  understood  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  not  adopt  the  compulsory  clause  by  which 
Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Howard  proposed  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  private  contracts  ;  but  it  seems  strange  that,  in  default 
of  any  stipulation  in  a  lease  or  agreement,  landowners 
should  almost  be  invited  to  exclude  themselves  from  an 
arrangement  which,  if  it  is  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  must 
be  supposed  to  be  beneficial.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
borrowed  from  a  former  Bill  the  classification  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  supposed  respectively  to  last  for  three 
periods  of  unequal  length.  It  is  obviously  just  that  the 
tenant  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  useful  build¬ 
ings,  for  drains,  and  for  similar  additions  to  the  value 
of  the  estate ;  but  it  is  made  a  condition  in  these 
cases  that  the  owner  should  have  given  his  written  consent 
to  the  expenditure  for  which  he  may  afterwards  become 
liable.  In  most  parts  of  England  permanent  improvements 
are  made  by  the  landlord ;  nor,  where  the  duty  falls  on  the 
occupier,  is  he  likely  to  lay  out  his  capital  on  drains  or 
buildings  unless  he  lias  a  legal  or  moral  security  for  the 
expected  return.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  require  the 
assent  of  the  landlord  to  outlay  on  drainage,  which  no 
tenant  is  likely  to  undertake  capriciously  or  to  carry  to 
excess  ;  but  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  clauses.  Improvements  of  the 
second  class,  which  are  supposed  to  operate  for  seven 
years,  are  more  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  litigation;  but 
in  this  case  also  the  justice  of  the  tenant’s  claim  is  indis¬ 
putable,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure  him  against  the 
unjust  appropriation  of  his  outlay,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  guard  against  extortion.  The  value  of  unexhausted 
farmyard  manure  is  recognized  by  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  almost  every  district,  and  there  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  uniformity  of  practice.  The  extensive  use  of 
artificial  manure  and  feeding  stuffs  has  probably  rendered 
additional  legislation  necessary.  In  highly  farmed  districts 
the  cost  of  artificial  manure  often  exceeds  the  rent ;  and  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  the  land  should  not 
be  stinted  of  its  food  when  the  expiration  of  a  tenancy  is 
approaching.  There  is  little  objection  to  the  extension  of 
the  period  of  notices  to  quit  from  six  months  to  a  year. 
The  adoption  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  former  proposal  of  a  two 
years’  notice  would  convert  yearly  tenancies  into  short 
leases,  and  invite  the  outgoing  occupier  to  do  as  little 
justice  as  possible  to  the  land. 

The  impediments  to  the  free  and  beneficial  control  of 
land  which  result  from  the  tenure  of  real  property  have 
been  largely  diminished  hy  modern  legislation ;  but  there 
is  still  anomaly  and  occasional  injustice  which  requires  cor¬ 
rection.  The  life  tenant  ought  to  he  as  far  as  possible 
recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the  estate  and  the  qualified 
representative  of  contingent  interests  as  well  as  of  his  own. 
It  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  the  reversioner  or  re¬ 
mainder-man  against  corrupt  bargains  between  a  limited 
owner  and  a  tenant,  as,  for  instance,  against  attempts  to 
grant  a  beneficial  lease  in  consideration  of  a  premium ;  but 
when  the  covenants  in  a  lease  or  agreement  only  relate  to 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  landlord  has  acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor 
as  well  as  of  himself.  In  some  cases  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  the  remedy  of  the  out¬ 
going  tenant  was  against  the  personal  representative  of  his 
lessor,  although  it  is  just  that  he  should  have  a  lien  on  the 
land,  and  that  his  compensation  should  be  paid  by  the 
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owner  who  profits  by  his  outlay.  The  desire  of  landowners 
to  tie  up  their  property  for  their  descendants  is  as  strong 
and  as  universal  as  at  any  former  time,  and  a  recent 
instance  has  shown  that  the  strongest  utilitarian  opinions 
are  likely  to  be  powerless  against  the  traditional  instinct  of 
hereditary  succession  ;  but  although  almost  the  only  oppo¬ 
nents  of  settlements  and  entails  are  those  who  have  no 
land  to  settle  or  to  leave,  respect  for  a  deep-rooted  feeling 
or  prejudice  ought  not  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  conniving 
at  any  economical  evil  which  may  attend  limitation  of 
estates.  The  mischievous  consequences  of  settlement  are 
in  practice  comparatively  trifling,  although  indignant 
writers  and  orators  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  they 
ought  to  he  ruinous.  The  large  estates  which  are  almost 
alvvays  tied  up  in  strict  settlement  are  for  the  most  part 
well  and  liberally  managed.  Landowners,  as  a  class,  are 
not  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  enrich  their  heirs  by 
maintaining  the  custom  of  primogeniture  and  to  impoverish 
them  by  allowing  their  estates  to  deteriorate  in  value ; 
but  in  many  cases  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  younger 
children  may  prevent  a  life  tenant  from  spending  money 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  eldest  son.  In  all  cases  an 
outlay  incurred  for  the  improvement  of  the  property  ought 
to  be  a  charge  on  the  land.  The  question  is  but  slightly 
touched  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  _  Bill,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  introduce  additional 
measures  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  tenants  for  life. 

Any  opposition  which  may  be  offered  to  the  Bill  will  be 
directed  against  its  alleged  insufficiency  rather  than  against 
its  positive  enactments ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
tenant-farmers  will  not  take  the  advice  of  zealous  partisans 
who  already  urge  them  to  defeat  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  sweeping 
measure.  If  the  new  law  is  found  to  be  useful  to  tenants 
and  not  injurious  to  landlords,  it  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  rendered  compulsory,  or  the  application  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  Bill  may  be  extended.  The  advocates  of 
stringent  legislation  are  always  in  the  habit  of  asserting 
that  ample  security  for  the  tenant  is  at  the  same 
time  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  The  proposition  is  true  as 
long  as  legislation  is  confined  to  its  proper  object  of  en¬ 
couraging  high  farming  by  providing  compensation  to  the 
occupier.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ominous  phrase  of 
tenant-right  should  alarm  landlords  by  the  suggestion  of 
measures  of  another  class.  The  Irish  Land  Act  is  too 
recent  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  although  it  was  vindicated  on 
exceptional  grounds  which  have  no  application  to  England, 
Mr.  Bright  and  other  enemies  of  the  landed  interest  have 
already  acquired  the  habit  of  quoting  the  Irish  measure  as 
a  precedent  for  English  legislation.  It  may  perhaps  have 
been  necessary,  for  preponderating  reasons  of  public  good, 
to  transfer  property  to  the  value  of  many  millions  from 
Irish  landlords  to  Irish  tenants.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
attempting  a  similar  operation  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  is  only  ob¬ 
jectionable  because  it  may  be  followed  by  a  demand  of 
compensation  for  disturbance,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
gratuitous  enlargement  of  the  tenant’s  estate  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  landlord.  It  is  well  known  that  actual  dis¬ 
turbance  is  an  exception,  but  the  English  occupier  has  as 
a  rule  no  saleable  interest  in  the  land  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term.  The  incoming  tenant  pays  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  for  crops  and  manures,  but  he 
is  not  required  to  add  a  bonus  which  would  virtually 
operate  as  a  deduction  from  the  property  of  the  owner. 

The  Government  has  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  the  tribunal  which  is  to  assess  compensation 
claimed  by  landlord  or  tenant.  The  two  arbitrators  chosen 
by  the  parties  are  almost  certain  to  differ  except  in  the 
case  of  an  amicable  reference,  so  that  the  decision  will 
devolve  on  the  umpire,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
County  Court  Judge,  with  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court 
itself.  It  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement  in  the  plan 
if  either  party  were  allowed  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
County  Court  in  the  first  instance.  In  rural  districts  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  umpires  who  will  decide  according 
to  evidence  rather  than  in  reliance  on  their  own  opinions 
and  prepossessions.  Farmers,  though  they  understand  the 
subject,  would  be  invariably  biassed  in  favour  of  the  tenant ; 
and  the  land  surveyors  who  will  probably  be  appointed 
umpires  will  command  less  confidence  than  judicial  func¬ 
tionaries.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Act  will  effect 
any  considerable  change  either  in  the  relations  of  landlords 
and  tenants  or  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Lord 
Derby,  who  is  not  prone  to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  once 


said  in  an  unlucky  moment  that  the  produce  of  England 
might,  if  the  land  were  better  tilled,  be  increased  by  a 
third.  The  proposition  might  perhaps  be  justified  by  ex¬ 
perience  if  the  whole  country  were  cultivated  like  a  market- 
garden  ;  but  Lord  Derby  was  entirely  mistaken  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  additional  produce  could  be  raised  at  a  profit . 
High  farming  is,  as  a  general  rule,  only  applicable  to  land 
which  is  either  naturally  fertile  or  which  is  favourably 
situated  with  reference  to  markets.  The  occupiers  who 
spend  a  rent  and  a  half  on  oil-cake  and  phosphates  would, 
under  the  existing  law,  still  further  increase  their  outlay  ii 
they  foresaw  a  remunerative  result.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  either  satisfied  with  the  practical 
security  of  their  tenure  or  protected  by  local  custom,  as 
well  as  by  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  landowners. 
For  the  remainder  a  change  in  the  law  may  be  required ; 
but  its  operation  will  be  limited  in  extent,  ’there  are  large 
districts  in  which  no  tenant  thinks  of  making  an  improve¬ 
ment,  not  because  he  fears  to  be  deprived  of  the  results  of 
his  expenditure,  but  because  he  is  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  lay  out  money  on  the  land. 


THE  ROOKERIES  BILL. 

THE  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  was  met  on  Thursday  by 
two  kinds  of  opposition,  the  municipal  and  the 
scientific.  Mr.  Cawley  objects  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  nearly  every  one  of  its  details ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  stopped  by  the  Speaker,  he  would  have  combined  in  a 
speech  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  all  that  he 
ought  to  have  said  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading, 
and  all  that  he  had  better  not  say  as  each  successive 
clause  is  put  to  the  vote.  His  main  argument  against  the 
Bill  is  that  its  authors  have  not  borne  in  mind  what  can  be 
done  under  the  existing  law.  Considering  that  the  existing 
law  to  which  Mr.  Cawley  refers  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1868,  it  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose  to  bear 
in  mind  what  has  not  been  done  under  the  existing  law. 
The  Act  of  1868  may  possess  every  virtue,  but  they  are  all 
neutralized  by  the  presence  of  a  single  vice.  It  does 
not  work.  Its  object  is  obviously  excellent,  and  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  excellence  of  its  machinery  on 
the  testimony  of  its  friends.  But  there  is  as  good 
as  no  means  of  setting  this  machinery  in  motion, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  complaints  as  to  the 
houses  of  the  poor  have  been  as  many  and  as  well  founded 
since  the  Act  was  passed  as  they  were  before  that  date. 
This  absence  of  proper  means  of  setting  the  machinery  in 
motion  is  due  partly  to  the  want  of  adequate  provisions 
for  making  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  houses  de¬ 
stroyed,  partly  to  the  want  of  power  to  destroy  houses 
over  sufficiently  large  areas,  and  partly  to  the  too  exclu¬ 
sively  destructive  character  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Fawcett  praised  the  first  of  these  defects  as 
though  it  constituted  a  positive  merit  in  the  Act  of 
1868.  He  objects  to  the  owner  of  condemned  house 
property  being  compensated  at  the  market  price.  In  calcu¬ 
lating  this  market  price,  he  said,  the  income  which  the  house 
is  yielding  at  the  time  of  the  compulsory  purchase  is  an 
element  which  will  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  the  ratepayers  will  see  their  money  lavishly 
given  to  owners  who  have  allowed  their  property  to  fall 
into  a  condition  which  renders  it  unfit  for  human  habi¬ 
tation.  This  is  certainly  a  plausible  objection,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  it,  either  of  which  seems  sufficiently  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  object  which  the  present  Bill  has  in 
view  is  to  get  a  certain  class  of  houses  pulled  down  and  a 
certain  other  class  of  houses  built  in  their  place.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  powers  already  possessed  by  local 
authorities  to  effect  this  object  are  not  exercised  because 
the  authorities  cannot  bring  themselves  to  destroy  property 
for  the  public  good  without  giving  what  they  consider 
proper  compensation  to  the  owners.  Rather  than  do  this, 
they  oppose  a  passive  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
statute,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  passive  resistance  of 
a  local  authority  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  Parliament 
has  therefore  to  make  its  choice  between  enlarging  the 
power  of  granting  compensation  and  seeing  its  efforts  to 
improve  the  houses  of  the  poor  quietly  set  aside. 
Mr.  Fawcett  may  be  willing  to  let  the  evil  remain  rather 
than  see  it  removed  in  what  he  considers  so  unworthy 
a  manner.  But  the  effects  of  leaving  the  houses  of  the 
poor  as  they  now  too  often  are  will  be  more 
disastrous  than  the  effects  of  improving  them  on 
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terras  too  favourable  to  the  present  owner  ;  Mr.  Cross  has 
rightly  determined  that  it  is  better  to  buy  improvement  too 
dearly  than  to  go  without  it  altogether.  In  this  respect 
he  is  only  following  the  precedent  of  all  preceding  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  abuses.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  compensation  awarded  to  the  Irish  clei'gy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  calculated  on  too  high  a  scale  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Fawcett’s  theory  were  carried  out,  Parliament  would  have 
risked  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  Disestablishment  Bill  rather 
than  pay  an  excessive  regard  to  the  vested  interests 
attacked  by  it.  Most  of  us  are  agreed  that  when  dis¬ 
establishment  was  resolved  on  it  was  better  to  carry  it 
through  even  at  a  cost  greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
than  to  allow  it  to  hang  on  hand  in  the  hope  that  the  price 
of  the  benefit  might  be  lowered.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  the  compensation  for  houses  pulled  down.  Improve¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  cannot  be  made  without  regard  to  local 
circumstances  and  local  prejudices.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  take  upon  itself  to  pull  down  houses  all 
over  the  country,  and  to  charge  the  cost  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  they  might  afford  to  despise  the  scruples  of 
Town  Councils  and  Local  Boards.  But  Mr.  Fawcett  would 
lightly  object  to  this  that  it  opened  a  door  to  extravagance 
by  withdrawing  the  check  of  local  supervision.  Local 
supervision  is  in  many  respects  a  very  efficient  check,  but 
it  is  subject  to  the  drawback  of  being  usually  exercised  in 
a  spirit  of  extreme  tenderness  to  private  interests.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  local  supervision  is  to  be  retained  and  made 
useful,  some  concession  must  be  made  to  this  spirit.  In 
this  particular  case  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
feeling.  The  owners  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation 
are  not  an  attractive  class  of  persons,  but  they  may  at 
least  plead  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  live  and  grow 
fat  on  the  produce  of  their  property,  with  scarcely  so 
much  as  a  hint  from  the  local  authorities  that  they  owe 
any  duties  to  their  tenants.  If  Town  Councils  had  been  in 
earnest,  a  good  deal  might  have  been  done  to  bring  these 
owners  to  book,  and  to  drive  them  into  abating  the  worst 
nuisances  existing  in  their  houses.  Instead  of  this,  they  have 
been  suffered  to  retain  such  houses  as  they  have,  to  buy  or 
build  others  of  the  same  kind,  without  so  much  as  a  remon¬ 
strance  from  the  authorities  who  will  under  this  Bill  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  clearing  them  away.  Long 
official  acquiescence  in  their  ill  deeds  does  give  this  class  of 
owners  some  claim  to  compensation,  and  though  it  is  a 
claim  which,  were  it  possible,  we  might  see  disregarded 
without  regret,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
arisen  serve  to  temper  the  irritation  which  would  otherwise 
be  excited  by  seeing  the  wrongdoers  going  off  with  public 
money  in  their  pockets. 

When  the  House  got  into  Committee  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  of  importance  related  to  the  limitation  of  the  Bill  to 
towns  with  25,000  people.  In  theory  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  extending  machinery  for  improving 
the  houses  of  the  poor  to  every  place  in  which  houses 
needing  such  improvement  are  to  be  found.  Nothing  would 
be  gained,  however,  by  applying  to  all  such  cases  machinery 
which  is  only  suited  to  a  particular  variety  of  them.  To 
object,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  did,  to  a  measure  for  dealing  with 
the  houses  of  the  poor  in  towns,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  at  the  same  time  a  measure  for  dealing  with  the  houses 
of  the  poor  in  villages,  may  be  a  good  criticism  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  this  question,  but 
it  is  not  a  good  criticism  of  the  particular  Bill  before  the 
House.  If  Mr.  Cross  had  wished  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  in  the  present  Session,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
either  to  introduce  two  Bills,  or  else  to  divide  his  solitary 
Bill  into  two  parts  so  distinct  that  no  good  end  would  have 
been  gained  by  stitching  them  together.  For  the  amend¬ 
ment  reducing  the  limit  of  population  to  10,000  there  was 
much  more  to  be  said,  since  in  towns  of  this  size  there 
is  the  same  means  of  putting  the  Act  in  execution,  and 
quite  as  pressing  a  need  for  the  improvements  which  it 
contemplates.  Indeed,  if  the  Act  remains  simply  per¬ 
missive,  no  good  reason  can  be  alleged  for  maintaining 
the  higher  figure,  since  Mr.  Cross’s  plea  that  he 
wishes  to  avoid  the  opposition  which  the  Act  would 
encounter  from  the  ratepayers  in  small  towns  is 
disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  it  will  rest  with  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  those  ratepayers  to  put  the  Act  into  execution. 
But  we  sincerely  hope  that  before  the  Bill  gets  through 
Committee  Mr.  Cross  will  reconsider  his  determination 
to  leave  it  thus  purely  permissive.  The  cases  in  which  the 
local  authority  refuses  to  act  on  the  report  of  its  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  will  often  be  those  in  which  action  is 


most  imperatively  called  for  ;  and  though  in  the  large 
towns  public  opinion  may  probably  be  trusted  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  report  from  being  treated  with  intentional 
neglect,  there  is  no  certainty — we  fear  there  is  hardly 
even  a  chance — that  this  will  happen  in  every  town 
possessing  25,000  inhabitants.  Not  to  give  the  confirming 
authority  the  power  in  the  last  resort  of  executing  the  neces¬ 
sary  clearances  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  is  to  go  against 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  Public  Health  Bill.  Where 
avowedly  sanitary  improvements  are  concerned,  the  central 
authority  is  enabled  to  effect  them  on  these  terms ;  and  as 
Mr.  Cross  has  repeatedly  and  justly  said  that  he  regards 
the  clearance  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  in  the 
light  of  a  strictly  sanitary  measure,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the  law  respecting  it  should  be  different  from  the  law 
respecting  other  sanitary  measures.  Mr.  Cross  has  given 
notice  of  an  amendment  empowering  the  confirming 
authority,  on  the  refusal  of  the  local  authority  to  act  on 
the  Medical  Officer’s  report,  to  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  made  in  that  report.  We  fail  to 
see  the  advantage  of  ascertaining  that  the  evil  exists  if  the 
confirming  authority  is  denied  the  power  of  remedying  it. 


THE  WELSH  COLLIERS. 

THERE  is  proverbial  encouragement  to  hope  that  when 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  will  begin  to  mend,  and 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  point  had  been  reached  in 
the  case  of  the  colliery  districts  of  South  Wales.  The  pits 
have  now  been  closed  for  about  a  month,  and  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  not  only  the  colliers,  but  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  are  apparently  reduced  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  a  surrender  or  a  compromise  of  some  kind  cannot  be 
much  longer  deferred.  The  present  state  of  things  is 
indeed  deplorable  in  the  extreme,  and  in  some  respects 
even  perilous.  The  conflict  between  the  colliers  and  their 
employers  has  necessarily  paralysed  almost  the  whole 
industry  of  a  wide  region,  and  the  innocent  neutral  part 
of  the  population  are  being  ruined,  not  only  by  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  all  business  and  of  the  flow  of  money,  but  by  the 
increasing  demands  which  are  made  upon  their  reduced 
means  for  the  relief  of  destitution.  It  is  as  if  a  blight  had 
fallen  on  the  land,  as  if  its  internal  resources  had  been 
suddenly  exhausted,  or  its  workers  stricken  with  a  wasting 
palsy.  And  yet  all  the  time  the  pits  are  as  rich,  the 
colliers  as  lusty  as  ever.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  prevent  the  immediate  resumption  of  the  ordinary 
prosperity  of  the  district  at  a  word  from  either 
side ;  and  yet  this  word  is  not  spoken.  If  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  strike  touched  only  those  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  it,  they  would  of  course  .he  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  fighting  out  their  differences 
without  interference  from  outside.  Masters  and  men 
have  equally  a  right  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether 
reasonably  or  unreasonably,  on  what  conditions  they  will 
do  their  work ;  and  if  they  cannot  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  external  compulsion  which  can  be 
applied.  The  rest  of  the  community  may  suffer  too,  and 
from  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  it  cannot  force  any  set  of 
men  to  work  against  their  will.  The  state  of  the  case, 
however,  is  obviously  very  different  when,  apart  from  the 
indirect  injury  which  is  done  to  the  community  by  the 
suspension  of  an  important  industry,  a  special  demand  is 
made  upon  it  for  contributions  to  be  applied  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  very  war  which  is  the  source  of  its  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  public  has  then  a  right  to  take  measures  for 
its  own  protection,  and  to  reply  to  those  who  come  for 
relief,  “  If  you  are  out  of  work  simply  because  you  will  not 
“  take  the  work  offered  you,  we  have  nothing  for  you ; 
“  your  destitution  is  purely  artificial,  and  produced  by 
“  yourselves,  and  you  have  it  in  your  power  at  once  to  put 
“  an  end  to  it  by  going  back  to  work.”  In  an  ordinary 
strike  this  answer  would  be  decisive,  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  state  of  things  in  South  Wales  is  that  it  is  due 
partly  to  a  strike  and  partly  to  a  lock-out,  and  working¬ 
men  who  are  refused  work  are  of  course  in  a  different  posi¬ 
tion  from  those  who  refuse  it.  This  is  the  difficulty  which 
has  to  be  solved  in  South  Wales,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  unless  a  compromise  can  be  effected,  it  may 
prove  a  very  embarrassing  one. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Poor-law  system, 
Sir  G.  Cornewalr  Lewis  remarked  prophetically  that  “  a 
“  Trade-Union  supported  by  a  poor-rate  is  one  of  the 
“  prettiest  pieces  of  machinery  that  can  be  conceived  ” ; 
and  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  this  interesting 
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combination  is  now  afforded  in  South  Wales.  According 
to  recent  returns,  almost  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  parish  of  Merthyr  is  in  receipt  of  extraordinary 
relief,  and  the  number  of  applications  appears  to  be 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  able-bodied  colliers  who  thus  claim  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  out  of  the  rates  could  obtain  woi’k  on  the  instant 
if  they  would  only,  as  a  body,  accept  the  wages  which  the 
masters  offer.  In  point  of  form,  no  doubt,  the  lock-out 
amounts  to  a  refusal  of  work  by  the  masters  ;  but  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  would  have  been  no  lock-out  at 
all  if  there  had  not  been  a  strike ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  strikers  have  only  to  return  to  the  pits  in  order 
to  ensure  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  lock-out.  It 
therefore  becomes  an  important  question  how  far  the 
general  public,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  dispute  between  the  coalowners  and  miners,  is  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  support  men  in  idleness  who  are  idle 
only  because  they  choose  to  be  so.  It  is  unnecessary 
on  this  point  to  go  into  the  question  whether  masters 
or  men  are  in  the  right  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
rate  of  wages.  It  is  enough  that  the  wages  which  the 
men  have  it  in  their  power  to  earn  if  they  please  are  at 
least  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  that  their  destitution  is  the  result  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  and  deliberate  act  of  their  own,  which  they  have  at  any 
moment  the  power  to  recall.  The  Guardians,  we  presume, 
have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  men  on  strike  ; 
the  latter  have  clearly  no  right  to  relief,  and  it  can  only  be 
through  culpable  weakness  that  any  is  allowed  them.  The 
locked-out  men,  however,  occupy  a  different  position.  They 
can  allege  that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  against  their  will,  and  that  they  are  quite  ready  to 
go  back  at  the  reduced  wages  if  the  masters  will  only  take 
them.  It  may  be  known  to  the  Guardians  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  lock-out  has  been  forced  on  the  masters  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  strike,  and  that  the  various 
classes  of  colliers  are  playing  into  each  other’s  hands ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  responsibility  for  this  corporate  action 
can  be  brought  home  to  the  individuals  who  come  before 
them  for  relief.  The  men  say  they  are  willing  to  work  if 
they  can  get  work,  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  to 
assistance  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  there  is  really 
employment  open  to  them  which  they  will  not  take.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  enforcing  a  lock-out,  the 
masters  have  to  some  extent  given  the  men  an  advantage  in 
the  contest,  in  as  much  as  the  ratepayers  in  that  case  are  obliged 
to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  Trade-Union.  A  suggestion 
has,  however,  been  made  by  Mr.  Doyle,  the  Poor  Law  In¬ 
spector  at  Merthyr,  which  will  perhaps  open  up  a  way  of 
settlement.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  ask  the  Associated  Masters  to  say  whether  they  can 
give  work  to  the  men  now  out  of  employment  at  wages 
sufficient  to  keep  them  off  the  rates,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  the  Guardians  can  reckon  on  this  being  done.  This 
will  of  course  reopen  the  whole  question  both  of  the  strike 
and  the  lock-out ;  and  if  the  masters  reply,  as  it  may  be 
expected  they  will  do,  that  their  pits  are  open  at  a  reduced 
wage,  the  men  who  decline  to  accept  this  offer  will  be 
disqualified  for  receiving  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  thus  two  questions  which 
should  be  kept  distinct.  There  is  the  question  whether  the 
masters  are  right  or  wrong  in  attempting  to  reduce  wages, 
and  with  this  the  public  has  nothing  to  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  question  to  what  extent 
the  public  is  to  be  compelled  to  provide  for  men 
who  can  obtain  a  livelihood  if  they  like,  but  who 
are  difficult  to  please  as  to  the  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  believed  that  there  are  very  few 
persons  in  the  world  who  are  as  well  off  as  they  think  they 
ought  to  be,  but  it  is  apparently  only  working-men  who 
claim  a  right  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  whenever  they  cannot  get  a  job  exactly  to  their 
taste.  A  clerk  takes  the  best  terms  he  can  get,  and  waits 
till  he  can  secure  something  better ;  and,  in  fact,  most 
people  have  to  do  the  same.  But  the  working-man  seems 
to  think  it  one  of  his  peculiar  privileges  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  put  his  hand  in  the  public  purse  when 
he  quarrels  with  his  work.  In  the  present  instance 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colliers  have  been 
misled  by  a  complete  misconception  of  the  state  of  the 
market.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  it  is  just  or 
convenient  that  a  mechanical  operative,  whose  work  is  no 
better  one  day  than  another,  should  be  paid  according  to 
the  fluctuating  profits  of  a  business  the  prosperity  of  which 


is  independent  of  his  efforts  ;  but,  assuming  that  the  30  01 
40  per  cent,  of  increased  pay  which  the  colliers  have  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  last  few  years  was  really  due  to  them  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  fully  justifies  the  reduction  which  is  proposed. 
Indeed  this  is  almost  admitted  by  the  men  themselves, 
and  their  only  ground  of  resistance  has  come  to  be  an 
affectation  of  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  masters’  cal¬ 
culations.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  employers  should  de¬ 
cline  to  expose  their  private  accounts  to  public  scrutiny, 
but  the  general  state  of  the  market  must  be  sufficiently 
apparent  to  every  one.  The  iron  market  has  been  for  some 
time  declining.  It  has  lost  several  of  its  best  foreign 
customers,  who  are  endeavouring  to  supply  their  own 
wants  at  home,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  trade 
being  opened  up  in  new  directions.  It  follows  therefore 
that,  if  wages  are  to  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  trade, 
a  reduction  is  natural  at  the  present  time.  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  men  are  suffering  from  a  mistaken 
policy  on  another  point.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Economist,  Mr.  Clark,  a  Welsh  iron-master  of  twenty 
years’  standing,  contrasts  the  relations  which  formerly 
existed  between  the  masters  and  their  men  with  those  of 
the  present  time.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  older  Welsh 
masters,  such  as  Sir  John  Guest  and  Mr.  Crawshay,  when 
the  demand  for  their  iron  fell  to  a  low  ebb,  to  employ  their 
men  in  working  to  stock — that  is,  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  metal  up  to  the  most  advanced  stage  to  which  it 
could  be  carried,  and  yet  be  capable  of  being  converted 
into  any  form  of  finished  iron  which  might  afterwards 
be  called  for.  In  this  way  the  master  employed  his 
capital  in  preparation  for  a  better  state  of  trade,  and 
the  men  in  return  were  willing  to  take  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  rather  than  be  thrown  out  of  work.  This 
was  a  system  which  worked  well  for  both  parties,  and  pre¬ 
vented  those  violent  fluctuations  which  are  so  distressing, 
especially  to  the  men.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Clark,  it 
was  the  men  who  broke  away  from  this  system,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  terms  on  which  alone  the  masters  could 
afford  to  invest  in  stock.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
the  masters  have  given  up  the  policy  of  stocking,  and 
hence  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  men  are  now  constantly 
exposed  from  one  year  to  another.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  masters  have  themselves  understood  their 
own  interest  in  allowing  the  old  system  to  pass  away  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  has  been  pressed  on 
them  by  the  men. 


THE  NEW  CARDINALS. 


THE  first  impression  likely  to  be  made  on  most  people  by 
the  news  of  Cardinal  Manning’s  elevation  to  the  purple 
will  be  one  of  surprise  that  it  did  not  take  place  sooner.  No 
one  certainly  has  more  laboriously  and  obsequiously  earned  the 
highest  honours  which  Pius  IX.  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
And  accordingly  the  frequent  rumours  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  approaching  promotion,  which  have  been  as 
frequently  falsified,  had  not  unnaturally  suggested  the  belief 
that  he  was  himself  unwilling  to  accept  a  dignity  which  could 
add  little  to  his  real  influence,  and  might  inconveniently 
hamper  his  social  position,  in  a  Protestant  country,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  hamper  his  predecessor,  who  was  the  first  Cardinal  to 
reside  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  For  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Cardinalate,  if  it  has  a  mixed  character,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  symbolized  by  the  official  scarlet — “  the  royal  dye  of 
empire  and  of  martyrdom,”  as  Dr.  Newman  somewhere  calls  it— 
is  much  more  a  secular  than  a  spiritual  dignity.  With  six  excep¬ 
tions  Cardinals  need  not  be  bishops,  nor  need  all  of  them  even  be 
priests ;  any  one  who  has  received  the  first  tonsure,  which  precedes 
the  minor  orders  and  marks  off  the  clerical  estate,  is  eligible,  and 
manyr  Cardinals  have  before  now  laid  down  their  dignity  and 
married,  as  there  have  indeed  been  Popes  who  were  never  in  holy 
orders.  Cardinals  are  in  fact,  like  the  numerous  Roman  Monsignori, 
who  often  return  to  lay  life,  officials  of  the  Court  rather  than  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  they  are  at  once  the  electors  and  Privy 
Councillors  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to  “  aid  in  the  government 
of  the  Universal  Church,”  as  Pius  IX.  expressed  it  in  his  Allo¬ 
cution,  and  by  virtue  of  a  tradition  which  has  remained  un¬ 
broken  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  though  it  is  based  on  no 
rule,  and  is  opposed  to  earlier  precedents,  they  form  the  body 
from  which  he  is  himself  exclusively  chosen.  Hence  they 
are  styled  “Princes  of  the  Church,”  and  take  rank  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  as  they  did  formerly  in  England,  next  to 
the  blood  royal.  Of  the  twenty  English  Cardinals  before  the 
Reformation,  from  Robert  Pulley n  to  Wolsey,  only  six  were 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  but  the  rest,  whether  Archbishops 
of  York,  like  the  last  two,  or  Suffragan  Bishops,  took  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  Primate.  Cardinal  Ys'eld,  in  later  days,  applied  for 
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and  received  permission  from  George  III.  to  accept  the  red  Hat, 
and  was  oifered  a  residence  at  Hampton  Court,  but,  like  other 
post-Reformation  Cardinals,  preferred  to  live  at  Rome.  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning  has  contrived  to  obtain  a  sort  of  brevet  rank  which  no  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic  has  hitherto  enjoyed  in  this  country  since  the 
Reformation  ;  his  name  is  gazetted  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  garden 
parties  after  the  archbishops  but  before  the  bishops  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church;  and  at  the  Union  Jubilee  banquet  at  Oxford  two 
years  ago  he  was  placed  before  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
occupying  a  corresponding  position  on  the  left  of  the  chair  to 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  right.  But  he  can¬ 
not  expect  more  than  this  to  be  conceded  to  him.  As  long  as 
there  is  an  Established  Church  no  Cardinal  will  be  permitted  to 
take  precedence  of  its  chief  pastors,  nor  will  he  rank  above  the 
secular  peers  whose  dignity  is,  on  the  Roman  Court  theory,  in¬ 
ferior  to  his.  To  an  ambitious  man  whose  ambition  is  not  of  the 
mere  vulgar  type  to  which  scarlet  stockings  are  in  themselves  “  a 
thing  of  beauty  ”  which  confers  abiding  joy,  the  position  might 
obviously  be  an  awkward  one.  Nor  can  we  ourselves  attach  any 
weight  to  the  reversionary  chances  of  a  yet  higher  position  which 
are  sometimes  hinted  at.  For  centuries  past  none  but  Italians 
have  filled  the  Papal  Chair,  and  any  change  in  that  respect  at  the 
next  vacancy  is  under  existing  circumstances  doubly  improbable ; 
not  to  add  that,  even  if  a  non-Italian  was  to  be  chosen,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  a  convert  would  be  about  the  unlikeliest  person  for 
the  electors  to  fix  upon.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  Cardinal 
Manning  may  be  able  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
next  Conclave— in  what  direction  can  hardly  be  doubtful — and 
this  may  be  to  him  a  sufficient  ground  for  desiring  the  office,  but  it 
is  beyond  all  limits  of  reasonable  anticipation  that  he  should 
himself  become  a  second  Nicholas  Brakespeare. 

It  is,  by  the  by,  an  amusing  blunder  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  to 
speak  of  “  our  English  Cardinals,  who  have  been  eight  in  number, 
and  have  been  appointed  at  the  rate  of  one  per  century.”  Pro¬ 
bably  the  writer’s  sole  information  was  derived  from  a  statement 
in  the  Times  of  the  day  before,  which  he  had  misread,  that  Dr. 
Manning  is  the  eighth  English  Cardinal  since  the  Reformation. 
But  the  Times  itself  is  not  much  happier  in  its  facts  when  it 
observes  that  he  is  almost  the  first  genuine  Englishman  promoted 
to  that  dignity.  The  names  of  Fisher,  Pole,  Howard,  Allen, 
Acton,  and  Weld  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  Scotch  Cardinal  Erskine.  Nor  is  the  Times  quite  at  home  in 
tlie  biography  of  Archbishop  Manning  who  is  said  to  have 
formerly,  as  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  “  made  a  good  figure  in 
Convocation,”  whereas  the  revival  of  that  body  for  active 
work  dates  only  from  the  year  after  his  secession.  The 
real  peculiarity  of  his  case  is  that  he  is  the  first  English 
convert  who  has  received  the  purple.  Oxford  may  count  Cardinals 
among  her  ancient  celebrities,  but  no  Harrovian  till  now  has 
entered  the  Sacred  College.  And  the  fact  of  his  being  a  convert 
helps  to  account  for  the  jealousy  which  is  said  to  be  felt  at  Rome 
towards  the  new  dignitary,  and  which  is  alleged  among  the  causes 
that  have  barred  his  earlier  promotion.  By  canon  law  converts 
are  “irregular”  to  the  third  generation,  just  as  by  the  old 
Roman  law,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  distinction,  the  son 
of  a  libertus  was  a  libertinus,  and  it  was  only  in  the  third 
generation  that  the  children  became  ingenui.  In  strict  accordance 
with  this  legal  tradition  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  is  known  to  maintain  that  “  heresy  never  gets 
purged  out  of  the  blood  till  the  third  generation,”  and  the  same 
view  is  sure  to  prevail  still  more  strongly  at  headquarters.  Dr. 
Manning  has  no  doubt  done  his  best,  as  far  as  violent  assertions, 
extravagant  doctrines,  and  the  adoption  of  an  ultra-Roman  policy 
may  serve  to  purge  out  the  last  remnant  of  Anglican  misbelief.  But 
it  will  always  be  open  to  his  rivals  to  insist  that,  as  the  cowl  does 
not  make  the  monk,  the  hidden  virus  has  not  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  system.  There  have  however  been  Cardinals,  and 
even  Popes,  before  now,  who  were  something  more  than  Protes¬ 
tants.  And  the  new  Cardinal’s  Vatican  orthodoxy  ought  certainly 
to  be  considered  beyond  impeachment,' 

The  other  nominations  which  took  place  in  the  Consistory  of 
Monday  last  are  also  in  their  way  noteworthy.  But  first  we  may 
observe  that  Pius  IX.  has  directed  with  characteristic  audacity 
that  the  five  Cardinals  reserved  in  petto,  whose  names  will  be 
found  “  in  letters  annexed  to  his  will,”  shall,  in  the  event  of  his 
death  before  their  promulgation,  enjoy  the  active  and  passive  voice 
in  the  next  Conclave.  Such  a  claim  has  invariably  been  rejected 
even  when  it  was  customary  for  the  Pope  to  communicate  the 
names  of  those  reserved  secretly  to  the  Sacred  College.  Martin  V. 
alone  of  former  Popes  gave  a  similar  injunction  to  that  now  given 
by  Pius  IX.,  but  nevertheless  his  secret  nominees  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  next  Conclave,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed 
by  a  constitution  of  his  successor  Eugenius  IV.  To  return 
to  the  six  Cardinals  just  appointed.  Of  the  two  Italian  nomi¬ 
nees,  Giannelli  and  Bartoliiii,  there  is  nothing  particular  to 
say.  Nor  do  we  know  much  of  Archbishop  M'Closky  personally, 
but  the  appointment  of  the  first  American  Cardinal  recalls  a 
curious  inquiry,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  as  to  the  future 
policy  of  the  Holy  See.  The  two  remaining  names  tell  their  talc 
plainly  enough.  Archbishop  Deschamps  of  Malines  was,  with 
Archbishop  Manning,  one  ol  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
infallibilist  party  at  the  Council,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  late 
Father  Gratry  addressed  the  four  masterly  Letters,  which  he 
afterwards  “  effaced,”  but  which  have  never  been  answered,  against 
the  new  dogma.  He,  like  his  brother  of  Westminster,  has  earned 
his  reward.  To  Archbishop  Ledochowski  of  Posen  the  Pope  was 


unable  to  present  his  red  biretta,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  is 
not  only  absent,  but  in  prison.  His  fate,  we  may  hope,  will  be 
less  tragical  than  Cardinal  Fisher’s,  but  the  dignity  is  conferred  on 
him  under  circumstances  not  very  dissimilar.  Both  prelates  had 
been  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  civil  power  for  the  divine 
authority  of  Rome.  The  Archbishop  of  Posen,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  once  too  in  intimate  relations  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  hand  is  now  so  heavy  upon  him.  And  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  rumour,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  do  not  vouch, 
though  it  comes  on  high  authority,  that  the  German  Bishops  were 
last  Christmas  meditating  terms  of  compromise,  and  that  Ledo- 
chowski’s  influence  withheld  them  from  pressing  and  the  Pope 
from  sanctioning  such  an  arrangement,  his  promotion  at  this 
moment  is  the  more  readily  explained.  In  any  case  the  Holy 
Father  has  thereby  set  his  seal  to  the  recent  Encyclical,  and 
solemnly  reaffirmed  the  policy  of  “no  surrender”  in  his  conflict 
with  the  German  Chancellor,  who  may  now  be  the  more  anxious 
to  urge  on  the  Italian  Government  his  apparently  unwelcome  advice 
to  emulate  his  own  policy. 

A  very  different  train  of  ideas  is  suggested  by  the  elevation  of 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York  to  the  Sacred  College.  Cardinal 
M'Closky  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  ability,  but  his  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  hardly  have  been  the  leading 
motive,  and  do  not  constitute  the  main  interest,  of  his  promotion. 
Indeed  the  semi-official  Voce  della  Verita  intimates  as  much  as  this. 
One  world,  as  the  poet  says,  did  not  suffice  to  Alexander,  and  the 
Church  which  addresses  herself  urbi  et  orbi  aspires  to  include  the 
New  World  as  well  as  the  Old  in  her  universal  dominion.  As 
regards  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  that  is  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  in  the  United  States — the  chosen  home  of  flemocracy  and  of  the 
most  omnigenous  sectarianism — there  arealready, it  seems, more  than 
eight  million  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  number  is  said  to  be  steadily 
increasing  by  conversion  as  well  as  by  the  perpetual  stream  of  Irish 
immigration.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  The  same  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  inspires  an  almost  tiunkeyish  devotion  to  titles  and  deco¬ 
rations  among  a  people  who  are  not  themselves  permitted  to  receive 
them,  would  in  its  religious  aspect  tell  in  favour  of  a  Church  which 
presents  the  imposing  spectacle  of  venerable  antiquity  amid  the 
fleeting  forms  of  modern  political  organization,  and  claims  to 
speak  with  unerring  voice  amid  the  Babel  of  jarring  tongues. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  appearance  in  6ueh  a  society 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  his 
unfamiliar  dignity,  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction,  and  may  even 
exert  a  definite  influence,  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  communion. 
The  strange  thing  is,  not  that  an  American  Cardinal  should 
be  created  now,  but  that  there  should  have  been  none  created 
earlier.  And  these  considerations  would  alone  fully  suffice  to 
explain  the  step  just  taken  by  Pius  IX.  But  it  serves  also  to 
illustrate  an  interesting  question  which  has  been  mooted  of  late, 
but  which  we  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  glance  at  here,  as  to 
the  possible  intention  of  the  Holy  See  to  adopt  a  new  line  of 
policy,  starting  from  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  which, 
though  condemned  in  the  Syllabus  as  a  principle,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  recognized  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  it  has  been  surmised,  may  turn  away  from  the  monarchies 
and  aristocracies  which  have  betrayed  her,  and  make  her  appeal 
directly  to  the  masses  ;  she  is  hampered  by  no  abstract  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  has  never  committed  herself  to  the  exclusive 
and  inherent  claims  of  any  form  of  government  but  her  own.  This 
is  perfectly  true,  and  we  may  add  that  it  would  not  really  be  an 
innovation  for  the  Popes  to  return  to  the  policy  deliberately 
adopted  and  pursued  with  a  proud  consistency  by  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  of  their  predecessors.  Hildebrand  publicly  appealed 
to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  not  only  against  the  tyranny  of 
Emperors  and  Kings  who  had  usurped  spiritual  rights,  but  even 
against  the  resistance  of  an  immoral  or  simoniacal  clergy.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  laity  to  attend  masses  celebrated  by 
married  priests,  or  to  accept  the  sacraments  at  their  hands.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Gregory’s  bold  experiment  proved 
successful  in  the  long  run ;  and  there  is  force  in  the  comment  of 
a  modern  writer,  that  the  laity  who  had  learnt  from  him  to 
oppose  their  clergy  learnt  in  the  next  century  from  Arnold  of 
Brescia  how  to  oppose  the  Pope,  and  later  still  from  Luther 
how  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  him  altogether.  But  the 
situation  is  changed  since  then,  and  the  laity  would  be  called  upon 
now,  not  to  resist  their  clergy,  but  to  support  them  against  a 
domineering  civil  power.  Still  the  attempt  would  be 
rather,  to  use  Cardinal  Manning’s  words  on  receiving  his 
new  dignity,  “  a  forlorn  hope,”  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  would  succeed.  In  America,  however,  there  is 
everything  to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost  by  bidding  for 
democratic  support,  for  there  is  only  a  democracy  to  be  propitiated, 
and  where  the  union  of  Church  and  State  has  never  existed,  it  can 
neither  be  perpetuated  nor  dissolved.  How  far  the  same  programme 
could  be  safely  carried  out  in  old  established  Catholic  States  is 
quite  another  question,  nor  is  it  at  best  anything  more  than  a 
plausible  conjecture  that  Rome  seriously  contemplates  so  momen¬ 
tous  a  change  of  front.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  American  Cardinal  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  a  Pontifical  announcement  that  henceforth  Catholic  society  is 
expected  to  conform  itself  to  the  American  type.  The  discussion 
is  not  without  interest  both  on  its  speculative  and  its  practical 
side  ;  but  it  is  one  which  we  have  no  space  or  occasion  to  enter  into 
more  fully  here. 
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THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

THE  time  is  approaching  for  the  departure  of  the  Arctic 
expedition,  and  some  papers  laid  before  Parliament  contain  a 
few  details  as  to  its  equipment.  Two  ships  are  being  fitted  up 
which  are  now  called  the  Alert  and  the  Discovery.  The  Discovery 
was  previously  known  by  the  more  picturesque,  if  less  appropriate, 
name  of  the  Bloodhound.  We  confess,  in  passing,  that  we  have  a 
certain  weakness  for  the  good  old-fashioned  and  utterly  irrational 
stvle  of  naval  nomenclature ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  change  of  name  will  materially  affect  the  zeal  or  efficiency 
of  the  adventurers.  Each  ship  will  have  a  crew  of  about 
sixty,  including  naturalists  and  Esquimaux,  but  not  including 
dogs.  Of  these  last  useful  auxiliaries  it  is  proposed  to  take  about 
sixty,  if  the  number  can  be  obtained.  Dogs,  however,  are  scarce, 
in  consequence  of  the  diseases  recently  prevalent;  and  dog-drivers 
seem  to  be  still  more  difficult  to  procure.  The  Danish  Minister 
doubts  whether  he  will  be  able  to  discover  as  many  as  four  com- 
petent  persons  in  Greenland.  Meanwhile,  we ^  presume  that,  clogs 
or  no  do^s,  the  expedition  will  sail  at  the  appointed  time,  which  is 
to  be  at  latest  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  instructions  given  for 
the  general  management  of  the  enterprise  are  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  recently  published.  The  avenue  which  otters  .  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success  is  by  common  consent  that  of  Smith  s 
Sound.  In  a  chart  which  accompanies  the  papers  now  printed  the 
coasts  discovered  by  English  enterprise  are  distinguished  by  different 
colouring  from  those  which  have  been  lately  explored  by  Germans 
and  Americans.  A  blue  line  round  Baffin  s  Bay  commemorates 
the  gallantry  of  the  old  Elizabethan  seamen  with  their  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  apparatus.  Starting  from  the  base  thus  daringly 
explored,  the  results  won  by  scientific  adventurers  of  the  first  halt 
of  this  century  and  the  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
are  recorded  by  a  brown  outline  connecting  Hudson’s  Bay  with 
Behring’s  Straits.  But  two  parallel  lines  of  red,  striking  straight 
from  the  North,  form  a  rather  provoking  hppendago  to  these  traces 
of  English  adventurers.  They  are  the  traces  left  by  the  Polaris, 
and  seem  to  mark  a  direct  route  to  the  Pole.  Their  only  rivals 
upon  the  chart  are  the  red  marks  left  by  German  navigators  in 
Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  to  the  North  of  Nova  Zembla,  with 
the  exception  of  one  little  brown  spot,  which  is  still  a  gratifying 
sign  that,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Parry  reached  the  highest  latitude 
yet  attained  by  human  beings,  or  at  least  by  human  beings  of  the 
civilized  variety. 

Fond  anthropologists  appear  to  cherish  a  hope  that  some 
stray  savages  may  yet  be  found  in  the  mysterious  regions  to¬ 
wards  the  North  Pole,  cut  off  by  vast  ice-masses  from  the 
rest  of  the  habitable  world.  There  they  may  be  preserved  as 
living  fossils  of  greater  interest  than  flic  celebrated  mammoth 
in  the  iceberg.  We  need  not  ask  whether  there  is  much  ground 
for  any  such  expectation,  or  whether,  if  found,  they  would  be  worth 
the  finding.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  little  driblet,  sluiced 
off  at  some  previous  epoch  from  the  main  current  of  humanity, 
would  be  very  different  from  other  savages  of  our  acquaintance. 
Philosophers ‘have  generally  placed  .their  imaginary  happy  valleys, 
such  as  that  which  Rasselas  inhabited  in  Abyssinia,  or  Candide 
discovered  in  South  America,  in  more  congenial  climates.  The 
legend  of  St.  Brandan,  as  told  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  suggests  a 
more  appropriate  inhabitant  of  those  Northern  regions.  Judas 
Iscariot,  if  that  story  deserves  credence,  is  to  be  found  somewhere 
near  the  North  Pole  once  a  year,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  frozen  seas  to  the  climate  of  his  more  habitual  place 
of  residence.  A  modern  inhabitant  of  the  Polar  regions  would 
not  have  these  exceptional  advantages  for  appreciating  the  scenery  ; 
to  him  anything  like  warmth  of  climate  would  be  a  dim  tradition 
inherited  from  remote  ancestors,  and  generally  discredited  by  the 
more  sensible  natives.  The  story  of  a  country  where  water 
was  habitually  in  a  fluid  condition  would  be  as  incredible 
as  an  account  of  solidified  water  was  to  the  proverbial  Indian 
prince.  An  Esquimaux  is  not  a  very  lively  being  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  an  Esquimaux  with  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  cold  in 
his  head  would  probably  be  descending  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the 
monkey,  or,  as  an  Arctic  monkey  is  scarcely  conceivable,  of  the 
seal.  He  would  not  for  that  reason  be  the  less  acceptable  for 
scientific  purposes.  We  are  forgetting,  however,  that  some  people 
argue  that  there  is  really  a  place  “  behind  the  North  wind.”  There 
is,' ’for  example,  Professor  Newton's  favourite  bird,  the  knot,  which 
appears  to  be  as  particular  about  its  climate  as  the  most  delicate  ot 
invalids.  It  just  picks  the  best  bits  out  of  the  year  in  each  zone, 
as  other  birds  take  the  choicest  parts  of  our  fruit.  England  is  only 
tolerable  for  brief  spaces  in  spring  and  autumn.  During  our 
winter  the  knot  goes  further  South  ;  and  in  summer  it  moves  to 
some  unknown  region  in  the  North,  passing,  over  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  No  one  has  as  yet  discovered  its  breeding-place. 
Professor  Newton  argues,  however,  that  it  would  not  bo  fool  enough 
to  pass  over  Iceland  and  Greenland  if  there  were  uot  some  place 
further  North  where  it  could  get  better  supplies  of  iood.  But  if 
the  food  is  better,  the  climate  must  be  more  genial.  If  therefore  a 
region  exists  in  the  far  North  with  such  a  climate,  the  causes  which 
produce  it  must  be  worth  investigation.  We  would  willingly  bow 
to  Professor  Newton’s  authority  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of 
the  knot,  but  we  must  confess  that  this  argument  appears 
to  us  to  involve  some  rather  bold  hypotheses.  If  the  knot  insists 
upon  going  North  in  the  summer,  we  should  have  supposed  that  it 
went  in  order  to  get  cool.  If  it  is  merely  on  the  look-out  for  a 
genial  climate,  it  might  surely  as  well  save  itself  the  trouble  of  a 
flight  to  Iceland,  and  at  least  stay  occasionally  in  the  North  of 


Scotland  or  in  Scandinavia.  Nor  do  we  imagine  that  even  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newton  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  exact  circum- 
stances  which  contribute  to  the  happiness  ot  a  knot  to  be  able  to 
account  precisely  for  its  eccentric  excursions. 

The  simple  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  know  remarkably  little 
about  the  circumpolar  region,  and  this  is  the  best  reason  which 
scientific  men  can  give  for  going  there.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  something  worth  knowing  should  not  turn  up  in  a  region  sp 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  subject  to  so  peculiar  a 
set  of  conditions.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that  the  existing  flora  01 
Greenland  is  of  special  interest.  By  tracing  the  affinities  ot  the 
meagre  catalogue  of  plants  which  pick  up  a  scanty  existence  be¬ 
tween  its  glaciers,  we  find  dim  indications  of  former  changes  m 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  which  would  throw  light  upon 
many  geological  problems.  Indeed  the  traces  of  forests  existing 
in  regions  now  covered  with  perpetual  ice  appear  to  some  observers 
to  indicate  greater  changes  than  could  be  effected  by  any  redis¬ 
tribution  of  geography,  and  to  imply  that  the  inclination  ot  the 
earth’s  axis  or  the  ellipticity  of  its  orbit  may  have  changed. 
Such  speculations,  however,  may  be  adjourned  till  we  know,  a 
little  more  of  the  facts.  If  we  could  unravel  completely  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  one  series  of  phenomena,  we  should  throw  much 
light  upon  many  converging  lines  of  inquiry.  Any  set  ot  ob¬ 
servations,  therefore,  may  lead  to  more,  results  than  can  be  lore- 
seen  ;  but  we  cannot  say  beforehand  in  what  quarter  the  most 
fruitful  observations  will  be  made. 

It  is  more  important  to  remark  that,  in  justice  to  the  explorers, 
we  should  not  expect  too  much.  The  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking,  after  every  care  has  been  taken,  will  obviously  be  very 
oreat?  The  instructions  given  to  the  explorers  necessarily  leave  a 
wide  margin  for  all  manner  of  unforeseen  contingencies.  The  Alert 
and  the  Discovery  are  to  push  up  Smiths  Sound  as  far  as  practic¬ 
able  during  the  coming  season.  The  Discovery  is  to  find  wmtei 
quarters  somewhere  within  Smith’s  Sound,  and  at  such  a.  distance 
from  the  entrance  that  it  may  be  within  reach  of  a  third  ship, 
which  is  to  sail  in  1877,  if  necessary,  and  form  a  depot  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sound.  The  Alert  is,  if  possible,  to  push 
on  to  some  point  further  North,  but  not  to  winter  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  200  miles  from  her  consort.  In  the  spring  ot  1 07  0  the 
sled 'nnrr  expedition  for  the  North  Pole  will  be  sent  out,  and  sub¬ 
sidiary0  expeditions  be  made  for  the  exploration  of  the  coast. 
Success  in  the  spring  of  1876  might  enable  the  expedition  to 
return  in  the  course  of  that  autumn ;  but  a  second  winter,  and 
even  another  season  of  exploration,  may  become  necessary.  It  it 
should  appear  impossible  to  extricate  the  ships  from  the  ice  in  the 
summer  of  1877,  one  or  both  would  probably  be  abandoned,  and 
the  crews  would  fall  back  upon  the  relief  ship  to  be  sent  out,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  entrance  of  Smith’s  Sound.  Various  pre¬ 
cautions  are  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  securing  communica¬ 
tions,  such  as  throwing  up  cairns  upon  conspicuous,  parts  ot  the 
coast;  but  everything  must  in  fact  depend  on  the  skill  and  entei- 
prise  of  the  commanders.  The  public  interest  will  of  course  centre 
chiefly  on  the  feat  of  reaching  the  North  Pole ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  unreasonable  expectations  may  be  aroused  in  consequence.  The 
distance  actually  to  be  traversed,  if  the  ships  are  fortunate  enough 
to  reach  a  high  latitude  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  is  not 
greater  than  has  previously  been  accomplished  by  sledge  parties. 
But  then  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
necessary  conditions.  We  cannot  say  whether  there  is  open  sea 
to  be  crossed ;  how  far  the  line  of  Smith’s  Sound  may  continue ; 
and,  as  we  can  tell  nothing  of  the  physical  geography,  we  can  ol 
course  say  as  little  as  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  What  is  easy 
under  certain  conditions  ot  weather  may  become  hopelessly  im¬ 
practicable  by  a  very  slight  change.  Though  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  apparently  taken,  which  experience  can  suggest, 
and  the  exploring  party  organized  in  the  most  skiliul  manner,  the 
final  effort  must  be  made  under  the  old  conditions.  A  very  small 
number  of  men  will  have  to  start  from  the  furthest  base  that  can 
be  reached,  and  to  cross  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  totally  un  ¬ 
explored  country.  However  well  they  may  be  provided, 

they  will  have”  to  depend  mainly  on  the  old  qualities  .ol 
aucfacity  and  endurance,  aud  there  will  probably  be  trial 
enough  for  both.  The  human  being,  who  is  the.  most 
important  part  of  the  machinery,  is  not  essentially  differeni 
from  what  he  has  been  for  a  good  many  generations ;  and,  though 
steam  and  other  modern  appliances  can  take  him  nearer  to  his  ul¬ 
timate  object,  the  last  part  of  the  work  will  have  chiefly  to  be 
done  by  the  old  implements,  arms  and  legs.  The  chance  ot  reach¬ 
ing  the  Pole  depends  chiefly,  as  the  Arctic  Committee  says,  upon 
the  existence  of  a  continuous  coast-line  stretching  northwards. 
It  may  not  exist  at  all,  or  the  route  which  appears  to  be  most  pro¬ 
mising  may  accidentally  be  the  wrong-  one.  A  bad  season^  this 
year  may  prevent  the  ships  from  pushing  far  enough  to  the  North, 
or  a  bad  season  next  spring  may  surround  the  task  of  exploration 
with  any  number  of  difficulties.  In  short,  there  are  chances 
enough  against  complete  success  to  make  anything  like  confidence 
unreasonable  and  very  unfair  to  the  adventurers.  I  he.  precedents 
show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  considering  the  expedition  to  be 
very  dangerous  when  the  recognized  precautions  have  been  adopted, 
but  there° are  plenty  of  reasons  for  not  counting  too  confidently  on 
an  easy  or  complete  success. 
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THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 

WE  do  not  like  quoting  slang  if  we  can  help  it,  hut  we 
were  strongly  reminded  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  favourite 
word  “  Philistine  ”  when  we  read  the  late  article  in  the  Times  on 
the  Bishopric  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  a  sort  of  article  which  tells.  It 
is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  done  in  some  quarters  by  a  judicious 
affectation  of  ignorance.  There  is  nothing  by  which  a  large  class 
of  hearers  and  readers  is  so  much  flattered.  When  their  oracle 
stoops  to  their  level,  they  feel  themselves  raised  to  the  level  of 
their  oracle.  They  need  not  be  ashamed  of  not  knowing  what  the 
oracle  itself  does  not  know.  They  are  in  truth  proud  of  not 
knowing  what  the  oracle  implies  is  not  worth  knowing.  When 
Sir  William  Harcourt  said  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to  know 
anything  about  canon  law,  a  large  class  of  people  at  once  felt  them¬ 
selves  brought  nearer  to  the  level  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Only 
Sir  William  Harcourt  committed  the  great  mistake  of  not  sticking 
by  his  ignorance  ;  he  broke  the  charm  of  the  whole  thing  by  going 
and  learning  some  canon  law  in  time  for  the  next  debate.  This 
must  have  been  bitter  indeed  to  his  admirers,  who  must  have 
found  it  much  easier  to  imitate  his  old  ignorance  than  his  new 
learning.  The  Times,  we  feel  sure,  will  never  make  this  mistake  ; 
it  will  never  go  at  once  and  learn  anything  which  it  has  declared 
to  be  not  worth  the  learning.  It  has  pronounced  the  History  of 
Baedatobea  “legend”;  it  has  pronounced  the  “Cathedral  Chapter 
of  the  future  ”  to  be  something  to  which  it  “  does  not  see  its  way.” 
Such  a  declaration  at  once  relieves  a  crowd  of  people  from 
any  necessity  for  seeing  their  way  either.  The  oracle 
will  take  care  not  to  disturb  them;  it  mil  take  care  not 
to  see  its  way,  unless  indeed  a  day  should  come  when 
it  may  be  as  convenient  to  see  its  way  as  it  is  now  convenient 
not  to  see  it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Albans  is  once  working,  the  Times  will  find  out  that  it  had 
seen  its  way  to  it  all  along.  But  it  will  not  do  this  so  suddenly  as 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  Times  knows  its  business  too  well 
to  go  and  learn  in  a  week  the  History  of  Basda,  or  to  become 
prematurely  convinced  of  the  use  of  a  chapter  of  St.  Albans.  When 
the  proper  time  comes,  the  Times  will  have  always  believed  every 
word  of  Breda ;  it  will  always  have  held  that  a  chapter  of  St. 
Albans  is  an  institution  of  whose  usefulness  there  never  could  have 
been  any  doubt. 

The  odd  thing  of  all  is  that  the  Tunes  seems  to  have  taken  a 
spite  against  St.  Albans  Abbey.  It  does  not  wish  that  great 
church  to  be  made  safe  or  decent.  It  does  not  like  people  to  spend 
their  money  on  making  it  safe  and  decent,  even  if  they  so  spend  it 
of  their  own  free  will.  If  there  is  to  be  a  bishopric  of  St.  Albans, 
still  more  if  there  is  to  be  a  chapter  of  St.  Albans,  people  will  be 
more  likely  to  spend  their  money  on  the  fabric  of  the  church 
which  will  have  become  cathedral  than  they  are  now.  This  the 
Times  wishes  to  stop ;  it  wishes  no  more  money  to  be  spent  on  the 
church,  and  therefore  it  wishes  that  there  should  be  no  Bishop  or 
Chapter  of  St.  Albans.  Now  if  people  were  constrained  to  give 
money  to  St.  Albans  Abbey  against  their  will,  and  if  the  future 
Bishop  or  Chapter  would  be  able  to  put  on  some  further  peine 
forte  et  dure  to  wring  yet  more  money  out  of  them,  the  argument 
of  the  Times  would  be  a  perfectly  good  one.  As  it  is,  nobody  need 
give  anything  if  he  does  not  choose,  and  the  Bishop  and  Chapter 
will  have  no  power  of  making  anybody  give.  It  is  possible — the 
Times  no  doubt  knows  best— that  circulars  signed  by  a  Bishop  or 
Dean  would  have  more  effect  than  the  circulars  signed  by  an  Earl 
which  have  for  some  time  been  going  about ;  but  if  it  be  so,  as 
long  as  the  object  of  the  circulars  is  not  clearly  mischievous,  where 
is  the  harm  ?  So  far,  however,  as  we  can  make  anything  out  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Times,  it  means  that  the  restoration  of  St. 
Albans  Abbey  is,  if  possible,  to  be  stopped  altogether,  and  is  at 
any  rate  not  to  be  further  encouraged  by  placing  a  Bishop  or  a 
Chapter  there.  We  confess  that  no  very  clear  idea  is  brought 
heme  to  our  minds — perhaps  no  very  clear  idea  is  meant  to  be 
brought  home  to  our  minds — by  talk  of  this  kind  :  — 

Last  of  all,  it  is  that  old  dream  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Bishopric  of 
St.  Albans.  What  can  possibly  be  said  against  such  a  proposition  ?  The 
only  objection  that  occurs  is  that  it  is  too  good,  too  felicitous,  too  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  that  some  such  misgiving  is  betrayed  by  its  promoters. 

Presently  we  come  to  more  in  the  same  vein : — 

The  proposed  name  of  the  See  is  a  great  historical  name,  but,  unhappily, 
something  more  than  a  name.  There  is  something  very  captivating  in  a 
See  founded  on  the  relics  of  the  first  Christian  martyr,  who  was  born  and 
died  here  three  centuries  before  the  date  of  the  legend  which  ascribes  to  St. 
Augustine  the  conversion  of  this  island.  There  is  also  a  very  grand  Abbey 
Church  to  hand,  and  seeming  to  ask  why  there  is  no  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 
This  is  the  romance  of  the  scheme.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  there.  A 
perfectly  independent  calculation  of  utilities  and  necessities  brings  us  to  St. 
Albans,"  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  as  convenient  as  Colchester  or 
Chelmsford  for  the  supervision  of  a  diocese  comprising  Essex  and  Herts. 

We  really  read  tbe  first  sentence  over  more  tban  once  under  the 
belief  that  the  writer  meant  to  say  that  the  name  of  St.  Albans 
was  “  unhappily  nothing  more  than  a  name.”  Nor  can  we  presume 
to  guess  what  is  meant  by  so  very  dark  an  oracle  as  the  sentence 
“  It  is  not  necessary^  but  it  is  there.”  The  “  perfectly  independent 
calculation  of  utilities  and  necessities”  sounds  a  little  like  talk 
about  silences  and  eternities.  But,  oddly  enough,  the  Tunes  might 
here,  if  it  had  chosen,  have  hit  upon  a  real  blot  in  the  scheme.  St. 
Albans  is  not  a  central  point  for  the  proposed  diocese.  It  is  no  more 
central  than  Colchester,  a  name  which,  we  may  remind  the  Times,  is 
almost  as  historical  as  St.  Albans,  and  it  is  certainly  less  central 


than  either  Waltham  or  Chelmsford.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  if 
St.  Albans  had  not  had  an  historical  name  and  a  magnificent 
minster,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  planting  a  bishopric  there. 
It  is  certain  that  a  Bishop  of  Essex  in  the  twelfth  century,  seeking 
a  place  to  which  to  remove  his  see,  looking  out  perhaps  not  so 
much  forthe  most  central  as  for  the  largest  town  in  his  diocese, would 
not  have  fixed  his  chair  at  St.  Albans.  Here  is  a  real  objection,  an 
objection  which  we  are  from  saying  may  not  be  outweighed  by 
other  considerations,  but  which  is  an  objection  so  far  as  it  goes. 
On  this  objection,  oddly  enough,  the  Times  has  not  seized  ;  but  it 
goe8  on  to  object  to  St.  Albans  on  the  very  ground  which  with 
other  people  forms  the  attraction  of  St.  Albans.  The  thing  which 
“  looms  before  ”  the  Times  “  at  the  bare  mention  at  St.  Albans  ” 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  there  the  largest  ecclesiastical  edifice  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country.  One  would  have 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  wish  to  keep  such 
a  church  at  least  from  ruin,  if  not  to  raise  it  to  the  ecclesiastical 
rank  which  it  deserves.  Not  so  thinks  the  Times : — 

But  there  has  been  spent  upon  that  huge  pile  in  simple  repairs  as  much 
as  would  endow  a  Bishopric,  and,  what  is  more,  quite  as  much  is  wanted 
now,  so  say  the  very  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Abbey.  A  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  could  easily  be  spent  on  that  wreck,  and  make  as  little  show 
for  the  money  as  the  like  sum  has  at  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin.  The  new  Bishop 
would  lind  in  his  Cathedral  a  very  hungry  yokefellow.  He  could  not 
occupy  his  throne  without  finding  all  the  architects  and  all  the  antiquaries 
buzzing  about  him  like  flies. 

And  it  goes  on  to  say  that 

already  the  very  name  of  St.  Albans  means  not  only  doubling  the  cost  of 
the  Bishopric  by  bringing  into  activity  the  claims  of  the  edifice,  but  actually 
trebling  it  by  involving  a  Chapter. 

The  logic  here  is  beyond  us,  especially  in  the  last  sentence.  Why 
does  St.  Albans  involve  a  Chapter  more  than  any  other  place  ? 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  to  whom  the  Times  refers,  or  any  one 
else  who  holds  that  a  Chapter  is  needed  for  the  due  working  of  a 
diocese,  would  ask  for  'a  Chapter  just  as  much  if  the  Bishop’s 
throne  were  placed  in  the  smallest  parish  church  in  his  diocese. 
Now  the  Chapter  is  a  question  to  be  argued  on  its  own  grounds ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bigness  of  the  minster  of  St.  Albans. 
At  least  it  has  to  do  with  it  only  so  far  as  this.  There  is  to  be  a 
Bishop  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  Some  think  that  this  implies 
a  Chapter  in  the  church  where  the  seat  of  that  bishopric  shall  be 
fixed ;  most  people  think  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Bishop  and  a 
Chapter,  they  would  be  better  placed  in  the  minster  of  St.  Albans 
than  in  some  meaner  church.  But  neither  Bishop  nor  Chapter 
need,  as  the  Times  seems  to  think,  cost  any  more  at  St.  Albans 
than  they  would  cost  at  Chelmsford.  Only,  if  they  are  fixed  at 
St.  Albans,  the  cry  will  go  up  yet  louder  for  the  restoration  of  the 
minster,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Times  wishes  to  stop. 
What  offence  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans  has  given  to  the  Times  is 
beyond  our  power  of  guessing  ;  but  it  is  plain  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  Times  would  gladly  see  that  great  minster  a  wreck. 
Lest  the  Bishop’s  coming  there  should  at  all  help  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  minster,  the  Bishop  is  to  go  elsewhere,  or  not  be 
called  into  being  at  all.  This,  on  the  supposition  that  the  article  in 
the  Times  means  anything  and  is  not  simply  made  up  of  words 
shuffled  together  at  random,  is  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  talk.  As 
for  the  architects  and  antiquaries,  the  Times  has  a  contempt  for 
them  worthy  of  Mr.  Ayrton  himself.  The  Psalmist  was  at  least  so 
civil  to  his  enemies  as  to  compare  them  to  bees ;  the  Tunes,  perhaps 
in  a  Homeric  vein,  can  liken  its  enemies  to  nothing  better  than 
flies.  And  we  must  bestow  a  moment  of  wonder  on  the  passage  in 
which  the  Times  declares  the  conversion  of  England  by  Augustine 
to  be  a  “  legend,”  but  has  so  great  faith  in  St.  Alban,  perhaps  in 
Amphibalus  to  boot,  that  it  seems  to  make  him  displace  St. 
Stephen  as  the  protomartyr  of  the  whole  Church. 

As  for  the  Chapter,  what  the  Times  says  as  to  the  working  of 
Chapters  just  at  present  is  unluckily  only  too  true.  But  why 
should  this  make  it  impossible  to  see  one’s  way  to  the  Chapter  of  the 
future  P  Why  should  not  the  vices  and  abuses  of  existing  institutions 
guide  us  to  the  special  points  to  be  looked  to  in  founding  a  new 
institution  ?  A  Chapter  of  St.  Albans  would  start  fair  without  any 
corrupt  traditions  ;  its  statutes  might  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  rule  all 
the  questions  which  have  arisen,  in  the  way  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  ruled.  Where  old  statutes  are  doubtful,  new  ones  might  be 
clear.  Where  old  statutes  can  be  construed  as  favouring  modern 
abuses,  new  statutes  might  be  carefully  so  worded  as  to  shut  them 
out.  Most  certainly,  if  the  Chapter  of  St.  Albans  is  to 
be  of  any  use,  it  must  be  not  like  what  existing  Chapters 
are,  but  what  they  are  meant  to  be,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  hinder  it  from  ever  becoming  what  so  many  of  the  others 
are  now.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  though  he 
talks  about  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  being  “  clothed  with  some¬ 
what  of  metropolitan  grandeur  ”  —  Gundulf,  humble  cross¬ 
bearer  of  his  Metropolitan,  never  dreamed  of  that— seems  to 
understand  this  matter  better  than  the  oracle  in  the  Times.  He 
hints  that  the  foundation  of  a  Chapter  of  St.  Albans  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  shameless  abuse  by  which 
Residentiary  Canons  hold  parochial  benefices  along  with  their  stalls. 
This  is  a  practice  which  no  one  defends,  but  which  those  whose 
pockets  it  helps  to  fill  go  on  practising  in  defiance  of  right  and 
reason.  They  will  not  stir  ;  in  the  words  of  a  late  well-known 
member  of  their  order,  “  they  know  they  ought,  but  they  won’t.” 
To  give  an  answer  to  argument  is  hard ;  to  keep  on  a  profitable 
abuse  is  easy.  And  so  the  thing  goes  on,  bringing  daily  scandal  on 
institutions  which  are  not  yet  incapable  of  reform.  The  establish- 
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inent  of  a  new  Chapter  on  a  purer  footing,  if  it  did  not  bring 
shame  home  to  those  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  abuses,  would 
at  least  teach  others  that  what  is  needed  is  not  to  destroy  the 
institutions  themselves,  but  to  take  away  the  corruptions  which 
bring  scandal  upon  them,  and  in  truth  jeopard  their  being. 


NEW  HOUSES. 

rpnERE  are  several  house  agents  in  London  who  combine  the 
_L  trade  of  letting  houses  with  that  of  making  coffins.  The  two 
employments  do  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  any  affinity,  but  in 
a  new  suburb  where  streets  are  being  run  up  by  contract,  and  in¬ 
habited  before  they  are  day,  such  a  combination  is  natural  enough. 
Indeed  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  man  the  two 
employments  might  be  dovetailed  with  the  happiest  results.  At 
least  one  death  may  reasonably  be  expected  out  of  every  large 
family  settling  down  in  a  damp  new  house.  It  may  only  be  the 
baby,  but  that  will  be  better  than  none.  If  the  family  happens  to 
come  from  Ireland  or  the  West  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Darwinian 
law  will  have  enabled  them  to  acquire  some  of  the  properties  of 
india-rubber,  so  that  they  would  possibly  be  damp-proof,  and 
therefore  not  desirable  tenants.  Such  applicants  a  judicious 
house  agent  will  naturally  refuse.  And  he  may  not  only  hope  to 
profit  in  his  capacity  of  undertaker  by  some  one  taking  a  fatal  cold 
.11  the  damp  cemetery,  but  in  his  capacity  of  house  agent  he  may  at 
every  well-conducted  funeral  inveigle  new  victims  for  the  hand- 
some-looking  streets  still  in  the  hands  of  the  builders,  and  perhaps 
induce  his  clients  to  enter  them  while  the  plaster  is  still  wet  upon 
the  nine-inch  walls.  Doctors  are,  however,  still  more  indebted 
to  new  houses  than  even  house  agents  or  undertakers.  It  is  said 
that  when  a  young  medical  man  of  fair  ability  and  pleasing  man¬ 
ners  wishes  to  settle  down  in  London,  his  wisest  course  is  to  choose 
some  semi-fashionable  district  where  showy  houses  with  bow 
windows,  pillared  porticoes,  and  thin  walls  are  being  run  up. 
j  f  the  soil  on  which  the  houses  are  being  built  is  clay,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  young  doctor;  if  the  level  of  the 
ground  is  little  above  that  of  the  Thames,  his  prospects 
are  yet  more  brilliant.  He  may  safely  marry  for  love  ;  for  although 
the  fees  he  will  receive  may  not  seem  overwhelmingly  large,  he 
will  be  certain  of  constant  employment.  He  may  never  become  a 
renowned  specialist  or  physician  in  ordinary  to  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  but  while  he  is  still  a  young  man  he  will  be  able  to 
set  up  his  carriage  without  borrowing  money,  and  he  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  insure  his  life  handsomely  for  liis  children.  But  in 
order  to  realize  this  pleasing  picture  he  must  secure  for  his  own 
habitation  an  old  and  well-built  house.  When  he  is  tired  of  life 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  take  a  new  one.  Few  people 
except  the  Wandering  Jew  have  the  constitution  of  the  noble¬ 
man  who  is  said  to  have  lived  for  many  years  almost  rent- 
free  by  constantly  moving  from  one  new  house  to  another.  His 
friends  thought  he  was  suffering  from  some  obscure  disease  of  the 
brain,  but  the  builders’  agents  found  him  a  capital  decoy  duck. 
As  soon  as  they  told  a  wavering  client  that  Lord  So-and-so  had 
taken  a  house  in  such  a  terrace,  the  houses  iu  the  terrace  were 
immediately  at  a  premium,  particularly  those  on  each  side  of  his 
lordship.  In  fact  builders  find  it  an  excellent  speculation  to  give  a 
good  house  cheap  to  a  tenant  with  a  title,  and  are  thankful  even 
for  such  small  mercies  as  a  knight's  widow.  Our  imaginary  doctor 
will  find  his  time  much  taken  up  in  prescribing  for  the  servants 
who  sleep  on  the  ground-fioor  of  these  new  houses,  and  conse¬ 
quently  take  rheumatism,  and  for  the  babies  who  sleep  next  the  slates, 
and  have  bronchitis.  Everybody  in  the  families  he  attends  will 
have  at  least  one  severe  cold  on  entering,  but  the  piece  de  resistance 
will  be  neuralgia.  It  is  sure  to  be  prevalent  in  a  new  district,  and 
has  the  merit  of  being  very  persistent  and  difficult  to  cure.  The 
Shakers  who  bivouacked  a  few  weeks  ago  under  hedges  covered 
with  snow  suffered  less  from  illness  than  did  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  streets  in  our  Southern  suburbs,  where  the  cold  can¬ 
not  be  kept  out  in  winter  nor  the  heat  in  summer,  and  where 
the  walls  are  reeking  with  damp  at  every  change  of  temperature. 
Bricks  will  hold  about  their  own  weight  of  water,  and  after  having- 
been  thoroughly  soaked  they  take  a  long  time  to  become  perfectly 
dry.  As  nine-inch  walls  are  only  the  thickness  of  the  length 
of  one  brick,  they  are  necessarily  not  thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
rain  which  beats  on  the  outside  from  soaking  through  to  the  in¬ 
side.  *  They  can  never  be  built  so  as  to  be  really  rain-proof,  and 
inside  them  every  change  in  the  weather  can  always  be  distinctly 
felt. 

In  driving  through  some  of  the  suburban  districts  where 
monotonous  ten-aces  and  melancholy  cabbage  plantations  have 
taken  the  place  of  green  fields  and  pleasant  hedgerows,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  deplorable  manner  in  which  the  houses 
are  being  built,  nor  is  it  possible  to  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  people  destined  to  inhabit  them.  It  is  far  from  pleasant 
to  watch  the  different  stages,  from  the  dirty  puddle  in  which  the 
foundation  walls  are  built  to  the  ugly  parapet  which  serves  to 
conceal  the  bad  slating.  If  the  soil  should  happen  to  be  clay,  but  not 
sufficiently  good  for  bricks,  it  is  left  as  it  is,  and  sometimes  only  very 
imperfectly  drained.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  sand,  then  it  is  sure 
to  be  carted  away  and  sold  as  long  as  it  can  be  dug  up  with  profit. 
The  holes  will  be  filled  with  any  kind  of  rubbish  at  hand,  and  a 
foundation  laid  of  broken  bricks  and  loose  stones  much  more  un¬ 
stable  than  the  sand  that  was  removed ;  so  unstable  that  some¬ 
times  when  the  walls  settle  you  can  put  your  finger  in  the  cracks. 


The  open  space  at  the  back  which  is  called  a  garden,  apparently 
because  it  is  so  constituted  that  nothing  could  possibly  grow  in  it, 
is  often  filled  up  with  all  sorts  of  dirt,  such  as. road  sweepings, 
and  finished  off  by  a  top  dressing  of  broken  bricks,  old  mortar, 
shoes  and  boots,  and  a  few  kittens  and  puppies  of  tender  age 
and  repulsive  appearance.  The  combination  is  not  a  savoury 
one,  nor  is  the  place  an  inviting  playground  for  the  children  of 
the  family.  As  to  the  management  of  the  drains  and 
the  kind  of  traps  usually  supplied,  the  position  of  waste-pipes 
and  water  cisterns,  the  bad  plumber-work  and  defective  sinks, 
enough  has  already  been  written  to  prove  how  badly  these  things 
are  managed  even  in  the  finest  and  most  expensively  built  mansions, 
and  to  show  how  callous  people  are  about  sanitary  arrangements, 
until  illness  calls  their  attention  to  some  defect  which  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  exist.  A  mere  glance  at  the  walls  will  show 
that  they  are  often  built  without  a  damp-proof  course,  that  the 
partition  walls  are  under  the  legal  thickness,  that  the  chimneys  are 
too  narrow,  and  the  mortar  either  good  and  scantily  used,  or  bad 
and  laid  on  with  too  much  profusion.  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay 
on  the  builders  alone  all  the  blame  of  building  such  houses  as 
those  blown  down  in  Kensington  a  few  weeks  ago.  \\  e  know 
that  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  any  article  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  supply  to  meet  it.  People  with  small  incomes 
insist  upon  having  cheap  houses  in  imitation  of  a  style  which  can 
only  be  produced  in  good  materials  at  a  considerable  cost.  They 
have  their  reward,  and  can  rejoice  in  a  tawdry  balcony  and  stucco 
pilasters  at  the  expense  of  smoky  chimneys  and  bedrooms  without 
shutters.  Workmen’s  wages  and  building  materials  cost  so  much 
that  the  commonest  houses  are  expensive  to  build  in  a  wholesome 
and  creditable  manner ;  and  yet  people  who  know  this  look 
calmly  on  at  cities  of  destruction  rising  before  their  eyes,  and  say 
nothing  can  be  done  to  better  matters.  Perhaps  they  are  right ; 
but  there  is  as  much  need  that  the  Building  Act  should  be  en¬ 
forced,  or  made  stricter,  if  necessary,  as  that  grocers  should 
be  prevented  from  selling  poisonous  tea  or  red  lead  in  cayenne 
pepper.  The  Building  Act  is  so  often  evaded,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  the  thickness  of  partition  walls,  that  one  is  led  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  district  surveyors  are  too  much  overworked  and  have 
not  time  to  attend  to  their  business.  It  is  surety  not  possible  that 
to  be  a  little  blind  to  the  faults  of  builders  pays  them  better  and 
makes  their  situation  a  more  comfortable  one  than  if  they  were 
doing  their  duty. 

When  an  inexperienced  young  couple  who  have  hitherto  lived 
in  the  country  take  a  semi-detached  villa  in  one  of  our  new 
suburbs,  they  probably  enter  in  November.  Everything  delights 
them  at  first;  the  walls  are  clean,  the  shutters  are  freshly 
painted  in  delicate  colours,  the  ceilings,  gleam,  with  whiteness. 
They  have  the  carpets  laid,  arrange  their  furniture  to  the  best 
advantage,  hang  the  pictures,  and  set  out  the  blue  china.  The 
nursery  chimney  smokes  so  that  it  is  uninhabitable,  but  the  ag-ent 
says  it  is  the  particular  wind  that  is  blowing.  The  young  wife  who 
is  taking  lessons  in  cooking-  tries  to  feel  a  kindly  interest  in  what 
her  next-door  neighbour  is  having  for  dinner,  as  it  is  impossible 
not  to  know.  She  pities  the  dear  teething  baby  whose  shrieks 
keep  her  awake  half  the  night,  and  she  wonders  what  sort  of  little 
boys  they  are  whom  she  so  distinctly  hears  dashing  up  and  down 
stairs.  She  is  delighted  with  her  new  house,  it  has.  so  many 
cupboards  and  pegs  for  hanging  things ;  and  her  husband  is  making- 
plans  as  to  how  he  will  manage  the  plants  in  the  conservatory  so 
as  always  to  have  flowers.  This  bliss  does  not  last  long.  First, 
they  are  nearly  at  death’s  door  with  influenza,  and  the  baby  takes 
whooping  cough.  No  change  of  wind  has  come  to  prevent  the 
nursery  chimney  from  smoking,  and  the  flue  in  the  drawing-room 
is  so  small  that  three  days  of  good  fires  choke  it  with  soot.  When 
one  is  too  ill  to  eat  anything,  it  is  objectionable  to  smell  curry,  from 
next  door.  The  young  wife’s  pity  for  the  baby  has  subsided  into  a 
wish  that  it  could  find  peace  in  another  sphere  of  existence,  and  the 
wicked  desire  that  the  elder  children  may  at  least  sprain  their  ankles 
and  be  obliged  to  go  downstairs  quietly  almost  rises  to  her  lips.  The 
cook  complains  of  a  smell  iu  the  scullery,  and,  after  having  tried 
with  little  success  all  the  bad-scented  compounds  called  disinfec¬ 
tants,  new  traps  have  to  be  got,  and  the  drain-pipes  are  found  im¬ 
perfect.  Another  and  quite  different  smell  haunts  the  dining¬ 
room,  and.  after  the  young  couple  and  their  friends  have  sniffed 
and  discussed  its  peculiarities  for  weeks,  and  the  house-agent, 
the  builder,  and  the  carpenter  have  all  declared  they  cannot  smell 
anything,  it  is  discovered  that  the  gas-pipes  leak,  and  that  there  is 
a  constant  escape  of  gas.  The  boards  must  be  taken  up,  mysterious 
men  come  and  go,  dinner  has  to  be  served  in  the  study,  which  is 
soon  found  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  the  dining-room,  and 
has  to  go  through  the  same  operations.  A  pleasant  seasonable 
frost  now  sets  in,  but,  alas !  the  plaster  begins  to  crack  on  the  fine 
pilasters  which  support  the  roof  of  the  porch,  and  a  corner  is  knocked 
oil’ one  of  the  steps  where  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  stone..  The  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  a  thaw  in  some  of  the  lately  built  districts  of 
London  is  very  amusing  to  ill-natured  people  who  are.  not  the  frogs 
of  the  occasion.  Maid-servants  hurry  to  and  fro,  their  caps  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  precarious  pin  which  holds  them  under  less  exciting 
circumstances,  their  aprons  floating  behind,  their  feet  in  carpet- 
slippers.  They  cry  “  Water,  water!  ”  as  though  it. were  the  oppo¬ 
site  element  against  whose  ravages  they  were  seeking  relief.  The 
water-pipes  have  of  course  burst.  They  are  probably  very  thin, 
and  the  walls  are  no  protection  against  either  frost  or  sun.  In  the 
afternoon  the  ladies  of  the  district  pay  visits  of  condolence  to  each 
other, and  detail  the  havocwhichhasbeen  wroughtin  their  dwellings. 
One  lady  describes  her  drawing-room  ceiling  as  in  a  state  of 
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pulp,  and  her  new  Brussels  carpet  as  completely  spoilt.  Another 
says  that  the  paper  on  her  staircase  is  hanging  in  festoons,  and  that 
she  was  wakened  in  the  morning  by  her  little  boy  telling  her  with 
great  glee  that  there  was  a  real  waterfall  going  downstairs,  and 
that  he  had  been  floating  bits  of  paper  on  it.  A  third  describes  her 
anguish  at  finding  a  beautiful  picture  which  her  husband  had  bought 
at  the  Dudley  reduced  to  the  state  beloved  by  Turner's  disciples, 
in  which  it  did  not  matter  whether  it  was  hung  upside  down  or 
not,  all  form  having  wholly  disappeared  from  its  soaked  surface. 
The  cry  is  now  for  plumbers,  but  the  supply  cannot  of  course 
equal  the  simultaneous  demand  for  them  ;  so  all  sorts  of  odd  men, 
the  men  who  are  called  with  such  fine  irony  “  handy  ”  because 
they  cannot  do  anything  well,  are  turned  on.  The  pipes  are 
cobbled  up  somehow,  the  builder’s  charges  are  regulated  by  the 
intensity  of  the  panic,  and  represent  the  wages  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  London  workmen.  Plumbers,  like  fishermen,  make  their 
hay  by  the  aid  of  water  rather  than  sunshine.  After  the  temporary 
patching  up  of  the  water-pipes  comes  the  invariable  procession  of 
paperhangers,  whitewashes,  and  painters,  to  make  work  for  others 
in  their  turn,  and  be  blessed  by  the  ever-ready  charwoman  who 
benefits  by  them  all. 

When  summer  comes  our  young  couple  find  what  sort  of  wood 
has  been  used  in  their  house.  It  is  unseasoned  and  badly  joined. 
If  the  hall-door  faces  south  the  postman  is  soon  able  to  put  the 
letters  through  the  cracks  in  the  panels,  or  to  slip  the  newspapers 
under  or  over  the  door,  whichever  he  prefers.  The  children 
lose  their  money  in  the  crevices  of  the  stairs,  and  missing 
teaspoons  are  found  in  the  gashes  which  open  in  the  pantry 
slabs.  There  is  always  at  least  one  door  in  a  state  of  insubordi¬ 
nation,  and  the  bolts  and  their  holes  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  each  other.  If  there  are  any  shutters  they  cannot  be 
fastened,  for  they  do  not  meet,  and  the  carpets  are  cut  through 
as  if  with  a  knife,  owing  to  the  distance  between  the  gaping 
boards  of  the  floors.  The  cupboards  let  in  the  dust,  and  smell  of 
return  smoke  because  the  flues  are  not  properly  plastered,  and  the 
rooms  are  so  full  of  draughts  round  the  surbase  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  without  fur  footstools.  The  slates  will  soon  begin  to  blow 
off,  for  they  are  probably  put  on  with  galvanized  iron  nails  on 
which  the  atmosphere  of  London  tells  with  fatal  effect ;  and  when 
our  young  couple  have  paid  for  all  the  repairs  which  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  the  first  year,  they  will,  if  they  survive,  find 
that  they  might  as  well  have  given  fifty  pounds  a  year  more 
for  a  better  house  and  saved  their  time  and  temper. 


RELIGIOUS  SENSATIONALISM. 

WE  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  American  Re¬ 
vivalists  who  are  just  now  exhibiting  in  London,  and  as  far 
as  they  are  themselves  concerned  we  should  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  return  to  the  subject.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  after 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  advertised,  than  that  people 
should  be  curious  to  see  and  hear  them,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suggest  that  the  indulgence  of  this  vulgar  but 
innocent  curiosity  is  attended  with  any  very  serious  consequences 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  yield  to  it.  At  the  most  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankev  are  only  a  nine  days’  wonder,  and  when  they 
are  gone  the  wonder  will  perhaps  be  what  there  was  to 
wonder  at.  There  is  nothing  new  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
experiment  or  in  its  results.  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the 
famous  Whitefield,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  fellow-student  and 
for  whom  he  had  a  personal  respect,  remarked  that  he  never  drew 
as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank,  and  that  such  attention  as  he 
secured  was  obtained,  not  by  his  doing  anything  better  than  other 
men,  but  only  by  his  doing  what  was  strange.  “  Were  Astley,” 
he  said,  “  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his  head  on  a  horse's 
back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise  man 
would  say  that  he  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.’’  And  so  with 
Whitefield,  “  He  would  be  followed  by  crowds  if  he  wore  a  night¬ 
cap  in  the  pulpit  or  preached  from  a  tree.”  Dr.  J ohnson  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  possibly  in  some  cases  among  the  lower 
orders  Whitefield  did  good,  but,  he  added,  “  when  familiarity  and 
noise  claim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  eloquence,  we 
must  put  down  such  pretensions.”  It  may  be  thought  that  a 
similar  protest  is  now  required  in  regard  to  the  very  inferior 
Whitefield  whose  noise  and  familiarity  are  at  present  in  our  ears. 
Once  in  a  way  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  as  a  passing  show,  may 
do  no  great  harm,  but  it  becomes  a  much  more  serious  matter  if 
there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  generally  adopted  as  a  regular 
practice.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  point  out  the  logical  conclusion 
of  the  approval  which,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  way,  has  in  various 
quarters  been  bestowed  upon  these  meretricious  and  sensational 
exercises.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey's 
way  of  conveying  religious  instruction  is  the  right  way, 
the  ordinary  services  of  religion  in  this  country  are  a  melancholy 
delusion,  and  ought  at  once"  to  be  superseded  by  something  more 
lively  and  stimulating  in  the  new  style.  This  is  a  prospect,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  calculated  to  shock  and  alarm  many  old- 
fashioned  people,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  a  change  is  called  lor.  The  Times  tells  us 
that  something  maybe  learned  from  Mr.  Moody  of  the  “strange 
upheavings  of' American  thought,”  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  sort  of  “  moral  telegraphy  ”  established  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
present  is  altogether  an  opportune  moment  for  recommending  an 


importation  of  American  theology,  and  whether  those  unsavoury 
disclosures  of  the  state  of  mind  and  private  habits  of  pious  people 
in  New  York  with  which  the  American  newspapers  have  for  some 
months  been  flooded  are  not  more  suggestive  of  warning  than  en¬ 
couragement.  It  is  possible  that  even  some  of  those  who  are  not 
indisposed  to  see  our  political  institutions  Americanized  may  find 
it  prudent  to  hesitate  before  subjecting  the  religious  habits  and 
traditions  of  this  country  to  a  similar  transformation. 

The  Times  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  type  of  those  respect¬ 
able  persons  who  would  not  for  the  world  have  it  supposed  that 
they  themselves  have  the  bad  taste  to  like  anything  so  low  and 
vulgar  as  the  performances  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  but  who 
choose  to  believe  that  they  must  somehow  be  good  for  common 
people.  The  writer  begins  by  observing  that,  “  rf  only  it  be  true 
that  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  roused  numbers  of  people  to 
a  more  moral  and  more  elevated  life,  mere  criticism  of  their 
methods  is  somewhat  ungenerous  and  out  of  place.”  But  of  course 
the  question  whether  this  effect  has  actually  been  produced,  or  is 
indeed  at  all  likely  to  be  produced,  is  just  the  point  at  issue;  and 
it  must  strike  any  one  as  strange  that  it  should  be  thought  in¬ 
dispensable,  in  order  to  elevate  the  moral  life,  to  begin  by  de¬ 
grading  the  intelligence.  No  proof  whatever  has  been  given  of 
any  moral  improvement  having  resulted  from  services  which  have 
evidently  been  attended  more  as  a  form  of  popular  amusement  than 
anything  else;  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
criticism  of  tbe  methods  employed,  which  are  thus  described  by 
the  Times.  Mr.  Moody's  preaching,  we  are  told,  is  “  racy,  full  of 
American  humour,  and  often  a  little  vulgar.”  It  is  admitted 
that  “  it  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation  to  hear  venerable  nar¬ 
ratives  and  events,  around  which  a  halo  of  hallowed  imagina¬ 
tion  has  gathered,  presented  as  if  they  were  good  American 
stories,  picked  up  the  other  day  in  Chicago  ” ;  and  also  it  is 
suggested  that  “  truths  of  wide  and  mysterious  import  are 
narrowed  and  hardened.”  This  is  a  very  mild  way  of  describing 
the  gross  familiarity  and  irreverence  with  which  sacred  things  are 
treated  in  the  style  of  the  “  great  comic  ”  of  a  circus  or  music 
hall ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  we  have  it  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  Moody’s  preaching  is  essentially  vulgar  and  indecorous,  that 
it  is  “  not  pleasant  ”  for  a  sensitive  mind  to  listen  to,  and  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  “  narrow  and  harden  ”  religious  opinion.  Yet 
it  is  immediately  afterwards  asserted  that  Mr.  Moody  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  “  better  material  ”  for  the  Churches  to  work  upon  than 
they  now  possess.  It  may  be  true  that  “  a  strong  clear  voice, 
however  strange  its  tones,  should  attract  confidence  and  win  a 
following,”  and  also  that  people  are  thankful  to  be  assured  of  a 
means  of  becoming  better  than  they  are ;  but  the  value  of  this 
stimulus  must  obviously  depend,  not  upon  its  popularity  at  the 
moment,  but  on  its  permanent  effects  ;  and  we  are  thus  brought 
back  to  the  question,  which  the  writer  evades,  whether  the  rude 
disturbance  of  all  those  ideas  of  awe  and  reverence  for  holy  things 
which  have  hitherto  been  part  of  the  nature  of  the  English  people 
is  really  likely  to  assist  anybody  to  become  better.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  ordinary  preachers  are  occasionally  apt  to 
fly  rather  over  the  heads  of  the  more  ignorant  part  of  their  con¬ 
gregations,  and  that  religion  requires  to  be  put  in  a  plain,  intelli¬ 
gible  manner  before  simple  people  ;  but  nothing  can  be  simpler  or 
plainer,  or  at  the  same  time  more  lofty  and  in  the  highest  sense 
refined,  than  those  Scriptural  narratives  which  Mr.  Moody  degrades 
and  parodies.  And  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  unfortunately 
large  section  of  our  population  which,  as  the  Times  says,  is  living 
what  is  little  better  than  a  mere  animal  existence  requires  to  be 
stirred  up  by  the  use  of  language  and  illustrations  lowered  to  the 
level  of  its  undeveloped  intelligence  and  coarse  perceptions,  this 
affords  no  excuse  for  the  excesses  of  vulgarity  and  irreverence  in 
which  Mr.  Moody  indulges,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  attract,  and 
does  not  apparently  seek  to  attract,  that  forlorn  and  miserable  class. 
Mr.  Moody  has  his  reserved  seats,  with  a  quiet  back  way,  for 
carriage  company,  carefully  railed  off  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  lords  and  ladies  have  come  to  be  converted  in  physical  con¬ 
tact  with  the  multitude,  or  indeed  are  more  than  spectators  at  the 
latest  sensation  entertainment — the  salvation  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  disappointment  of  the  select  circle  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  when  they  find  themselves  confronted,  not  by  the  wretched 
people  whom  the}'  expected  to  behold  in  the  agonized  contortions 
of  sudden  conversion,  but  by  smug,  self-satisfied,  middle-class 
respectability,  smirkingly  confident  of  its  own  spiritual  security, 
well  up  in  hymns,  and  anxious  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony  which 
is  flattering  to  its  own  vanity  and  self-sufficiency,  and  which  is  to 
have  the  effect  of  converting  quite  another  sort  of  people.  The 
truth  is  that  the  majority  of  the  audience  have  come  out, 
not  to  be  converted  themselves,  but  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
by  seeing  others  operated  upon.  It  would  no  doubt  be  delight¬ 
ful  if  a  Lord  Chancellor  or  a  countess  would  only  give  signs 
of  groaning  unction,  but  this  is  the  part  reserved  for  the  lower 
orders,  whose  attendance,  however,  has  not  been  secured.  In 
fact,  the  only  class  to  which,  by  any  license,  the  appeals  of  the  ranter 
could  be  legitimately  addressed  is  just  that  which  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  ;  and,  as  all  missionaries  who  are  more  in  earnest 
about  the  permanent  effects  of  their  work  than  greedy  of  temporary 
applause  are  well  aware,  this  is  a  class  which  is  never  likely  to 
come  of  its  own  accord,  and  which  has  to  be  sought  out  in  its  own 
homes  and  haunts.  It  is  a  misconception  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
process  of  Christianity  to  imagine  that  its  teaching,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  uneducated  and  benighted,  requires  any  intellectual 
degradation ;  and  there  could  not  be  more  conclusive  proof  of  this 
than  the  book  in  which  its  early  history  is  recorded.  To  suppose 
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that  its  pure  and  elevated  diction  requires  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  lowest  type  of  what  is  called  American  humour  is  to 
imply  that  the  present  generation  is  infinitely  inferior  m  natural 
taste  and  mental  capacity  to  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was 
originally  addressed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  would  be  said  it 
it  were  to  be  proposed  to  teach  any  other  grave  subject  in  a 
similar  fashion.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  very  lowest  and  most 
hopeless  class  of  the  community,  such  a  style  of  address  as  Mr. 
Moody  adopts  is  depraving  both  to  the  intelligence  and  moral 
self-respect  of  those  who  are  subject  to  its  influence..  The  Times, 
in  exalting  these  blatant  orgies  of  ignorant  zeal,  is  in  its  own 
io-norance  doing  an  injustice  to  the  modest  and  unobtrusive  agencies 
which  have  already  done  so  much  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation  of  the  masses,  and  which  may  be  trusted  to  produce 
much  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  results  than  a  mo  mental  y 
burst  of  hysterical  excitement. 

The  radical  fallacy  into  which  the  writer  in  the  Times  falls  is 
expressed  in  the  remark  that  “  it  is  mainly  by  great  fermentations 
of  faith  and  zeal  that  the  world  itself  has  been  lifted  to  its  present 
level.”  Ranters  and  agitators  are  no  doubt  familiar  enough  in 
history,  and  they  have  at  times  happened  to  obtain  a. place  on  the 
crest  of  some  great  wave  of  public  feeling  and  conviction,  but  they 
have  at  the  best  been,  like  the  fly  on  the  car,  only  an  accidental  ad¬ 
dition  to  forces  which  had  a  more  natural  and  wholesome  origin.  In 
the  dark  days  of  geology  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  great 
changes  of  the  world  were  due  to  the  action  of  tremendous  cata¬ 
clysms;  but  science  has  since  demonstrated  the  quiet,  gradual,  yet 
momentous  action  of  the  rain  and  the  atmosphere.  And  history,  as 
it  becomes  more  enlightened,  also  reveals  the  operation  of  equally 
slow  and  simple  forces.  The  great  material  and  political  achieve¬ 
ments  and  revolutions  of  the  world  are  not  the  result  ot  sudden 
and  violent  convulsions,  but  of  long,  tedious,  patient,  and  per¬ 
severing  effort,  for  the  most  part  performed  by  undemonstrative  and 
silent  persons.  And  it  is  the  same  with  spiritual  progress.  W  e 
have  an  authoritative  assurance  that  the  kingdom  ot  Heaven 
cometh  not  with  observation  ;  not  with  the  parade  of  putts  and 
placards,  amid  the  shouting  of  a  crowded  meeting  called  by  ad- 
vertisement,  and  under  many  thousand  eyes  \  hut  quietly  and 
silently,  in  the  steady,  sober,  unostentatious  exercise  of  that  every¬ 
day  life  which  is  not  for  one  day  only,  but  for  a  lifetime.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  in  ordinary  affairs  there  is  no  more  dangerous 
and  mischievous  mood  than  that  sort  ot  sentimental  fever  and 
exaltation  in  which  a  man  fancies  that  a  sudden  emotional  impulse 
will  at  once  carry  him  triumphantly  through  what  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  protracted  and  tedious  labour,  and  is  encouraged  to 
ignore  or  underrate  the  anxieties  and  disappointments  which 
when  they  come  are  all  the  more  paralysing  on  account  of  the 
foolish,  gleeful  confidence  with  which  they  have  been  assumed  at 
the  outset  to  have  been  dispersed.  In  our  political  lile  we  have 
had  some  painful  experience  of  the  debilitating  influence  ot  stimu¬ 
lants  of  this  kind.  It  was  thought  that  the  contentment  of 
Ireland,  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  various  other  great 
reforms  could  be  effected  just  by  sending  a  rhetorical  message  of 
peace,  passing  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  purchase,  or  shouting 
some  other  shibboleth,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  declaratory  Act 
had  been  passed,  the  thing  would  be  done.  Discouragement  has 
naturally  followed  wild  expectations,  and  the  consequences  may 
be  traced  in  the  political  doubts  and  languor  which  mark  the 
present  period.  People  are  disgusted  by  the  discovery  that,  after 
great  enthusiasm  and  spasmodic  efforts,  so  little  has  really  been 
done,  and  that  a  long  course  of  obscure  and  drudging  effort  still 
lies  before  them,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Moody  is 
trying  in  his  own  way  to  make  people  believe  that  they  have  only 
to  feel  very  strongly,  and  to  utter  an  hysterical  declaration  of 
their  faith,  and  their  eternal  salvation  will  be  secured  without 
any  further  trouble ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  that, .  in 
spiritual  as  in  worldly  affairs,  earnestness  must  be  combined  with 
a  sober  perception  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the 
^duration  of  the  ordeal. 


SIR  WILLIAM  GOMM. 

IT  is  more  than  eighty  years  since  Sir  W  illiarn  Gomm  served 
his  first  campaign.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  date  of  his 
birth,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  military  life  began  in  1794.  He 
had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  take  part  in  all  those  ill-conceived 
and  generally  abortive  operations  which  we  undertook  before 
Wellington  gave  a  prudent  direction  to  our  military  enterprise.  We 
are  told  that  Sir  W  illiam  Gomm,  who  only  died  on  Monday  last, 
carried  the  colours  of  the  9th  Regiment  of  Root  into  action  against 
the  French  Republicans  in  Holland  in  1794,  and  served  also 
against  tire  same  enemy  in  the  same  country  in  1799-  He  must 
have  seen  during  his  long  career  a  wonderful  deal  of  blundering. 
The  Duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  British  army  in  1 79  4, 
objected  to  serve  under  any  Austrian  general,  so  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  should  assume  supreme  command  of  the 
allies.  The  French  general  Pichegru  had  an  easy  bargain  in  dealing 
with  this  organized  imbecility.  The  allies  formed  an  elaborate  plan 
de  destruction,  on  the  assumption  that  the  F rench  would  wait  quietly 
to  be  surrounded.  The  French,  unfortunately,  departed  from  this 
programme.  They  attacked  and  defeated  the  allies,  and  the  only 
consolation  was  the  Emperor's  acknowledgment  that  the  British 
column  alone  completed  the  service  expected  from  them,  according 


to  the  “plan.”  A  few  days  later  Macdonald,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  distinguished  marshals  of  the  Empire,  fought  a 
fifteen  hours’  battle  with  the  Duke  of  York  near  Tournay.  As  this 
was  merely  a  prolonged  pounding  match  in  which  allies  did  not  in¬ 
terfere,  the  British  of  course  won ;  but  it  was  an  eminently  barren 
victory,  and  even  our  own  historians  have  for  the  most  part  for¬ 
gotten  it.  The  allies  were  gradually  pushed  back  from  Tournay 
all  the  way  to  Nimeguen,  and  they  were  reduced  to  hope,  and  to  hope 
in  vain,  that  the  frost  of  early  winter  might  check  the  activity  of 
the  ragged  and  hungry  Republicans.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  neither 
by  sea  nor  land  were  the  French  of  that  time  equal  to  the. British 
in  a  stand-up  fight.  Lord  Howe’s  victory  in  this  year  sufficiently 
proved  this  by  sea,  and  it  was  shown  again  and  again  by  land  that 
neither  elation  of  spirit  nor  desperation,  neither  love  of  liberty  nor 
fear  of  the  guillotine,  could  prevail  against  British  obstinacy.  In 
the  campaign  of  1 799  the  successes  of  the  British  army  in  the  field 
were  more  decided,  and  the  result  was  equally  unsatisfactory .  The 
Duke  of  York  with  his  Anglo-Russian  army  gained  much  barren 
honour  in  battles  near  Bergen,  but  he  could  not  get  himself  out  of 
“a  wretched  corner  of  the  land,”  nor  reach  Haarlem  or  Am¬ 
sterdam.  The  Russians  in  that  year  did  great  things  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  until  disaster  fell  upon  them  at  Zurich. .  Not  even  the 
presence  of  Suwarrow  and  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  could 
turn  the  tide  of  fortune  against  France;  so  the  Duke  of  York  made 
terms  with  General  Brune,  evacuated  the  “  wretched  corner  ”  of 
Holland  which  he  had  conquered,  and  brought  his  army  home. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  these  campaigns,  did  no  good, 
because  many  valuable  officers  first  saw  service  in  them. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  commanded  the  33rd  Regiment  in  the 
campaign  of  1 794,  and  no  doubt  made  useful  observations  in  the 
course  of  it.  These  failures  were  respectable,  and  possibly  useful. 
But  the  expedition  to  France  and  Spain  under  Sir  James  Pulteney 
in  1 800  was  simply  contemptible.  We  believe  that  Gomm  was 
present  at  “  the  attempt  upon  the  harbour  of  Ferrol,”  where  the 
British  fought  their  way  to  a  height,  and,  getting  thus  a  good  look 
at  the  defences  of  the  place,  resolved  that  they  were  too  strong, 
and  re-embarked.  Then  they  made  an  attempt  on  Cadiz,  which 
was  defeated,  not  quite  so  ignominiouslv  for  the  assailants,  by  the 
plague.  A  military  historian  pithily  describes  these  operations  as 
exhibiting  arrogance  at  night  and  flight  next  morning. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  alarm  of  invasion  kept  our  troops  at 
home,  and  prevented  the  repetition  of  these  absurdities.  But  in 
1807  an  expedition  had  been  projected  by  the  British  Government 
to  “  create  a  diversion,”  as  the  phrase  was,  in  favour  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  Fortunately  for  us,  Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  before  our  armament  set 
sail.  In  those  years  we  were  sometimes  not  quite  quick  enough 
to  get  into  a  mess,  and  that  was  all  the  luck  we  had.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  would  have  come  of  our  “  diversion  ”  in  the  North 
of  Germany  with  Napoleon  in  the  neighbourhood.  However,  after 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  our  expedition  was  directed  to  something  feasi¬ 
ble — namely,  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It  must  have  been 
an  agreeable  variety  for  Gomm  to  take  part  in  a  success¬ 
ful  operation.  An  interesting  incident  connected  with  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  birth  of  “  Copenhagen,”  the  horse  which  carried  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo,  and  whose  likeness 
maybe  seen  on  the  top  of  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  A  mare 
belonging  to  General  Grosvenor  in  this  campaign  proved  to  be  in 
foal,  and  after  her  return  to  England  she  produced  this  celebrated 
horse.  The  Danes  surrendered  their  fleet,  and  we  brought  it 
away;  so  this  expedition,  although  not  extravagantly  glorious, 
was  successful.  Many  of  the  troops  eugaged  in  it  were  sent  the 
next  year  to  Spain,  and  Gomm  went  with  them.  He  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Vimeira  and  Corunna,  and  returning  to  England 
early  in  1 809,  was  sent  in  the  same  year  on  the  last  and  greatest 
and  most  disastrous  of  “diversions”  which  landed  at  Walcheren. 
It  has  been  said  lately  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  authors 
of  this  expedition,  who  aimed  at  a  worthy  object  when  they 
attacked  Antwerp.  But  although  the  plan  may  have  been  good, 
the  execution  of  it  was  deplorable.  The  Austrians,  for  whose 
benefit  this  “diversion”  was  got  up,  were  finally  defeated  at 
Wagram  a  fortnight  before  our  fleet  quitted  the  Douro.  Napoleon 
did  not,  however,  trouble  himself  to  collect  much  military  force 
against  this  invasion,  as  he  said  that  the  British  might  die  of 
fever  without  assistance  from  him.  This  was  the  third  abortive 
expedition  to  the  same  shores  in  which  Gomm  bore  part,  and  if  it 
was  not,  like  the  two  former  ones,  actually  driven  out  by  the 
enemy,  that  was  only  because  the  enemy  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  The  failures  of 
the  Duke  of  York  look  almost  like  successes  after  the.  utter 
breakdown  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  we  must  allow  that  Gomm 
was  a  favourite  of  fortune,  since  he  served  under  both 
these  commanders  and  survived  it.  He  deserved  and  enjoyed  his 
full  share  of  the  more  prosperous  campaigns  which  now  com¬ 
menced  for  the  British  army.  There  was  hardly  a  considerable 
battle  or  siege  in  Spain  in  which  he  did  not  take  part,  and  lie 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1815  as  Quartermaster-General  ol  Sir 
Thomas  Picton’s  division,  on  which  both  at  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  fell.  Gomm’s  Peninsular 
medal  had  eleven  clasps,  and  we  should  be  within  the  mark  in 
saying'  that  from  1794  to  1815  he  was  present  at  fifteen  severe 
engagements.  In  recognition  of  these  distinguished  services  he 
was  made  K.C.B.,  and  transferred  from  the  Line  to  the  Guards. 

In  after  years  he  held  successively  the  commands  at  Jamaica,  at 
the  Mauritius,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  Ilis  services  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  extended  over  forty  years,  which,  by  way  of  contrast 
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to  the  twenty  years  preceding  it,  were  singularly  uneventful.  His 
command  in  India  occupied  part  of  the  period  between  the  second 
Sikh  war  and  the  Mutiny,  and  probably  the  most  important  mili¬ 
tary  event  of  this  period  was  the  despatch  of  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  as  reinforcements  to  the  Crimean  army.  The  lapse  of 
twenty  years  has  brought  Russia  and  England  nearer  to  each  other 
in  Asia,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  now  to  send  our  Indian  troops 
quite  so  far  to  find  a  Russian  enemy.  It  was  not  Sir  William 
Gomm’s  fortune  to  be  personally  employed  against  the  Russians, 
and  we  have  seen  that  in  certain  years  he  had  done  much  hard  fight¬ 
ing  in  their  company.  When  the  Czar  visited  this  country 
last  year  he  received  Sir  William  Gomm  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir.  This 
was  an  appropriate  compliment  to  a  veteran  who  had  fought  side 
by  side  with  Russian  soldiers  three-quarters  of  a  century  before. 
The  Duke  of  York  on  the  19th  September,  1799,  came  nearer  than 
ever  before  to  a  substantial  victory,  and  he  had  much  cause  to 
blame  for  his  disappointment  the  Russian  generals  Hermann  and 
Essen,  who  began  their  attack  before  daylight  without  troubling 
themselves  to  ascertain  whether  the  movements  with  which  they 
ought  to  have  combined  had  even  begun.  The  Russians  were 
very  brave,  disorderly,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  drunk,  and  they  were 
beaten  before  the  British  columns  came  into  action.  The  changes 
which  passed  over  the  world  during  Sir  William  Gomm's  long 
career  of  service  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  remarking 
that  he  saw  Russian  troops  brought  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Zuyder 
Zee  in  English  ships  to  fight  the  French,  and  he  sent  English 
troops  from  India  to  help  the  French  to  fight  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea.  There  was  something  impressive  to  the  imagination  in 
the  appearance  of  Russia  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  only  could  produce  enough  men  of  the  right  sort 
to  check  the  career  of  French  ambition.  Drunk  or  sober,  they 
would  always  fight,  and  when  Suwarrow  marched  his  army  over 
the  St.  Gothard  and  entered  Andermatt  on  the  25th  September, 
1799,  the  Austrians  probably  repented  of  having  brought  such 
very  energetic  allies  so  far  from  home.  Sir  W illiam  Gomm  lived  long 
enough  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  proverb  which  bids  us  treat  our 
enemies  as  though  they  may  become  our  friends,  and  vice  versa. 
He  had  shared  in  many  victories  and  some  scarcely  less  honourable 
defeats.  But  suppose  he  had  written  his  observations  of  misman¬ 
agement  in  the  British  army.  He  had  been  at  Walcheren,  and  he 
had  talked  with  those  who  had  been  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  de¬ 
servedly  made  Field-Marshal,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  Colonel 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  The  regiment  of  which  he  carried  the 
colours  in  1 794  also  numbers  among  its  former  officers  Lord  Clyde, 
who  led  a  detachment  of  it  in  the  first  assault  on  St.  Sebastian  in 
1813.  It  would  be  impossible  to  compare  Sir  William  Gomm 
with  Lord  Clyde  or  Sir  Charles  Napier,  because  it  was  never  his 
fortune  to  command  an  army  in  the  field.  But  in  experience  of 
European  war  he  was  unsurpassed,  and  his  special  distinction  was 
that  he  had  served  his  Sovereign  more  than  eighty  years. 


HIGH  PLAY  AND  HEAVY  USURY. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  more  of  high  play  going  on  than  we  are 
apt  to  imagine,  and  in  quarters  where  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  it.  For  people  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  height  of  the 
play  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  stakes  that  change 
hands,  but  by  the  means  or  prospects  of  the  players.  We  have  all 
heard  the  story  of  the  Sioux  brave — those  Red  Indians  are  among 
the  most  inveterate  gamesters  in  the  world — who,  sitting  down  to 
a  game  with  a  chance  acquaintance  whom  he  met  by  a  fountain  in 
the  wilderness,  had  to  part  in  succession  with  his  horse,  his  weapons, 
and  his  scanty  raiment.  Finally,  in  his  extreme  eagerness  for  his 
“  revenge,”  he  hazarded  his  scalp,  and  lost  that.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  piece  of  skin  was  small ;  but  doubtless  the  loss  of  it  made  the 
owner  miserable  in  the  meantime,  and  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  No  one  can  have  looked  on  at  the  games 
of  roulette  -and  rouge-et-noir  at  the  public  tables  on  the  Continent 
without  having  remarked  that  the  expressions  of  vexation,  or  even 
anguish,  weroi  most  frequent  on  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
punting  with  paltry  florins  or  five-franc  pieces.  And  so  here  at 
home  many  young  fellows  are  dropping  trifling  sums  every  day 
which  the  winners  sweep  up  with  the  most  serene  indifference,  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  or  care  that  the  losers  may  be  bleeding 
themselves  to  death,  slowly  but  very  surely.  Gambling  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerously  seductive  of  passions,  because  it  tightens 
its  hold  on  the  inexperienced  by  degrees  which  are  almost  insen¬ 
sible,  and  because  its  beginnings  in  many  cases  are  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  so  innocent. 

Whist,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  scientific  of 
games ;  and  if  played  with  intelligence  and  in  rational  moderation, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  mental  exercises.  It  tasks  the 
intellectual  powers  without  overstraining  them ;  it  exercises  the 
memory  easily  and  agreeably ;  it  teaches  3Tou  to  seize  upon  facts  and 
probabilities,  and  combine  them  for  the  purpose  of  logical  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  it  exercises  the  imagination  in  forecasting  possible  hostile 
moves,  and  elaborating  schemes  of  brilliant  counter-strategy  that 
must  be  modified  or  abandoned  with  changing  circumstances ;  it 
teaches  you  the  habit  of  prompt  decision  after  quick  but  careful 
reflection.  In  short,  if  you  play  whist  as  it  ought  to  be  played,  you 
practise  a  variety  oi  valuable  lessons  that  will  profit  you  at  every  turn 
in  the  practical  business  of  life.  Then  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  tho¬ 
roughly  domestic  game,  and  synonymous  with  the  most  steady¬ 


going  respectability.  The  schoolboy  sees  it  played  by  his  masters 
and  teachers ;  the  undergraduate  knows  it  to  be  in  favour  with 
the  dons  of  his  college  ;  worthy  parsons  set  the  example  to  their 
parishioners ;  and  even  dignitaries  of  the  Church  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  it  with  serene  consciences,  while  they  denounce  loo  and 
vingt-et-un,  and  round  games  of  the  sort,  as  flimsily  disguised 
snares  of  tbe  Evil  One.  So  that  any  youth  who  betakes  himself 
to  whist  may  plead  the  most  unimpeachable  examples,  and  mix 
in  the  most  profitable  company.  Things  are  made  very  safe  for 
him  in  the  beginning  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Very  pro¬ 
bably  he  sets  out  by  playing  “  for  love  ”  ;  at  all  events,  the  points  are 
extremely  moderate  whenever  he  is  likely  to  be  asked  to  take  a  hand. 
Helpless  victim  as  he  might  be,  even  professional  players  are  shy 
of  having  anything  to  say  to  him  so  long  as  he  must  limit  his 
ambition  to  avoiding  revokes,  and  is  all  abroad  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  science.  Yet  even  if  he  plays  where  the  points  are  only  shillings, 
with  possibly  half-a-crown  on  the  rubber,  a  run  of  ill  luck  may  make 
an  awkward  hole  in  his  limited  pocket-money.  If  he  is  dense  and 
slow,  probably  he  will  never  do  himself  any  great  harm.  He  will 
give  up  in  disgust  a  game  that  is  beyond  him,  and  no  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  overcome  his  objections  to  it.  But  if  he  is  quick  and 
bright,  he  is  almost  sure  to  yield  to  its  fascinations,  if  regular 
opportunities  for  it  fall  in  his  way.  He  goes  into  the  army,  and 
when  he  joins  his  regiment  he  finds  the  whist-tables  set  out  night 
after  night  in  the  ante-room;  the  intellectual  excitement  is  an 
agreeable  relief  from  the  monotonous  scandal,  gossip,  and  pipe-clay 
that  are  droned  out  nightly  over  the  cigars.  Or  he  gets  an 
appointment  in  a  Government  office,  comes  up  to  town  to  settle  in 
solitary  lodgings,  and  is  balloted  a  member  of  one  of  the  numerous 
newfangled  clubs  that  throw  their  doors  so  hospitably  open  to 
all  comers.  A  lively  set  of  men  assemble  night  after  night  about 
the  whist-tables  in  the  smoking-room ;  the  rubbers  are  regularly 
made  up  at  a  certain  hour.  He  takes  kindly  to  the  game,  and 
amuses  himself  in  the  company,  and  cuts  in  without  much  pressing. 
Having  once  fallen  into  the  whist-playing  set,  the  rubber  probably 
becomes  a  habit  of  his  evening ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  it,  the  proverbial  luck  of  young  beginners  is  undoubtedly 
founded  on  very  general  experience.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  luck 
mixed  up  with  the  skill  of  whist ;  a  novice  is  very  apt  to  confound 
his  fortune  with  his  play,  and  to  flatter  himself  unreasonably  on  hi3 
rapid  progress.  He  plays  and  he  wins,  and  acquisitiveness  comes 
in  more  or  less  insensibly  to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment.  His  nightly  gains  may  be  small,  but  they  help  him  to  dis¬ 
regard  rigid  economy.  But  the  most  brilliant  luck  must  change 
in  the  end,  and  the  better  play  must  tell  in  the  long  run.  In  club 
or  mess-room  there  are  a  certain  number  of  veteran  hands,  possibly 
with  less  natural  genius  than  himself,  but  with  infinitely  more 
coolness  and  experience.  In  spite  of  bountiful  honours  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  trumps,  he  begins  to  find  that  the  tables  are  turning 
against  him.  Night  after  night  he  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
out  of  pocket.  Of  course  his  first  easy  gains  went  as  lightly  as  they 
came,  and  now  that  fortune  has  shaken  her  swift  pinions  and 
deserted  him,  he  is  in  no  mood  to  support  her  frowns.  He  gets  de¬ 
spondent,  if  not  desperate.  In  the  reaction  after  the  flush  of  success, 
he  loses  his  coolness  and  the  confidence  that  carried  him  along, 
and  plays  worse  as  he  plays  more  nervously.  He  has  to  pay  up, 
rubber  after  rubber,  and  begins  to  lose  patience  with  the  slow 
prospect  of  redeeming  his  position  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
game.  Though  the  points  may  be  low,  there  are  probably  bets 
flying  about,  and  he  takes  to  betting  with  shrewd  lookers-on  who 
are  only  too  willing  to  accommodate  him.  Thus  he  embarrasses 
a  fixed  and  narrow  income,  and,  being  compelled  to  provide  himself 
with  ready  money,  or  sorely  pressed  to  settle  his  debts  of  honour, 
he  is  reduced  to  discounting  any  expectations  he  may  have.  This 
is  really  high  play,  whatever  the  stakes  may  be,  and  high  play  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind.  When  German  princes,  Russian  nobles, 
and  Frankfort  millionaires  used  to  stake  and  lose  their  rouleaux  at 
Ilomburg,  they  might  sow  the  seeds  of  serious  embarrassment,  but 
they  had  generally  a  margin  of  some  kind  to  fall  back  upon,  and  a 
certain  credit  survived  their  vanished  capital.  But  the  stakes  are 
far  deeper  and  the  game  more  desperate  when  a  jroung  man, 
at  the  outset  of  a  promising  career,  plays  fast  and  loose  with 
the  happiness  of  his  future — when  he  throws  safe  and  steady  habits 
overboard,  deliberately  inoculating  himself  with  a  confirmed  taste 
for  a  passion  which  he  has  neither  time  nor  money  to  indulge.  We 
have  singled  out  whist  as  the  most  forcible  illustration  of  our  mean¬ 
ing,  because,  in  the  regular  way  in  which  it  is  generally  played,  it 
is  the  most  dangerously  fascinating  of  all  games  to  those  who  are 
best  worth  saving.  Few  young  men  who  are  not  absolute  idiots 
will  sit  down  frequently  to  unlimited  loo  when  they  have  had 
their  lesson  and  once  burned  their  fingers.  Ecartd  and  picquet  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  flourish  kindly  upon  English  soil,  and,  as  they 
are  games  which  you  play  single-handed,  their  subtleties  necessarily 
involve  a  certain  apprenticeship ;  while  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  fashionable  baccarat  is  chiefly  appreciated  by  travelled  roues, 
who  look  for  their  evening  relaxations  in  the  society  of  Circes  who 
only  associate  with  spendthrifts. 

It  is  to  high  play  of  the  kind  we  have  described  that  we  are 
inclined  chiefly  to  attribute  the  multiplication  and  growing  pros¬ 
perity  of  fashionable  West  End  money-lenders.  There  have  always 
been  plenty  of  Shylocks  and  Harpagons  since  the  days  when 
the  Hebrew  legislator  made  laws  against  usury  in  the  code  which 
he  promulgated  to  the  wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  But,  as  a 
rule,  in  England  at  least,  money-lenders  used  generally  to  enrich 
themselves  by  business  conducted  on  a  broad  scale.  They  laid 
themselves  out  for  the  accommodation  of  gay  men  of  fashion 
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who  had  considerable  property  in  possession  or  expectation,  or 
they  came  to  the  help  of  speculative  merchants  whose  engage¬ 
ments  were  punctually  maturing  while  their  argosies  were  tossing 
on  the  seas.  They  ran  heavy  risks,  but  they  took  ample  pre¬ 
cautions,  and,  having  comparatively  few  irons  in  the  fire,  they  could 
devote  abundant  attention  to  each  of  their  clients.  Occasionally 
thev  suffered  by  an  excess  of  misplaced  confidence  or  some  un¬ 
timely  death ;  although  they  were  pretty  sure  to  recoup  them¬ 
selves  on  the  average  by  foreclosing  on  once  well-to-do  victims 
whom  they  had  thoroughly  enveloped  in  their  toils.  Now,  however, 
a  new  and  far  more  pernicious  class  of  the  fraternity  is  springing 
into  a  prosperous  existence.  These  newcomers  make  their  appeals 
to  the  many  instead  of  the  few,  and,  like  the  early  pioneers  of 
joint-stock  banking  business,  lay  themselves  out  to  open  a  number 
of  small  accounts  by  pushing  fresh  connexions  in  humble 
spheres.  They  offer  facilities  for  entanglement  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  cast  a  wider  net  with  finer  meshes.  The  system 
on  which  they  trade  is  illustrated  by  frequent  disclosures 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  by  their  very  promiscuous  maimer  of 
advertising.  They  scatter  their  seductive  circulars  broadcast, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  zeal  of  competition,  they 
should  occasionally  be  guilty  of  indiscretions  which  they  have 
reason  to  regret.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  experience  encourages 
them  to  persevere  with  their  system  of  indiscriminate  appli¬ 
cation,  in  spite  of  occasional  mishaps.  Occasionally  their  trade 
circulars  may  be  delivered  by  mistake  to  an  indignant  parent  or  to  a 
youth  of  precociously  sound  principles  and  habits  which  place  him 
beyo  id  reach  of  their  lures.  From  time  to  time  they  may  obtain 
an  ui  .welcome  publicity  in  the  daily  papers.  But,  after  all,  neces¬ 
sity  leaves  them  no  option.  They  must  bring  themselves  under 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  these  periodical  disclosures  do  them 
but  little  harm  with  their  predestined  victims.  A  man  who  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  embarrassments  learns  that  Messrs.  So-and-so 
have  exacted  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  for  the  accommodation  they 
have  aff  orded  in  certain  cases.  He  may  betake  himself  in  consequence 
to  a  rival  firm  over  the  way,  or,  forewarned  of  the  fleecing  that 
awaits  xhe  incautious,  he  may  make  a  harder  fight  for  more  favour¬ 
able  terms ;  but  money  he  must  have  somehow,  and  such  security 
as  he  has  to  offer  is  anything  but  easily  negotiable.  The  sum  he 
absolutely  needs  may  be  the  merest  trifle  in  the  ideas  of  the  man  who 
dines  next  to  him  at  his  club,  and  is  to  cut  for  partners  with  hirn 
later  at  the  whist-table.  Trifling  as  it  is,  however,  he  is  bound  to 
obtain  it  immediately  if  he  means  to  keep  his  honour,  his  position 
as  a  gentleman,  and  his  standing  in  the  society  with  which  he  plays. 
He  may  be  one  of  a  large  family,  and  already  he  may  have  been 
assisted  more  than  once  with  much  indignation  and  many  threats. 
His  modest  salary  rises  bv  10/.  a  year,  and  there  is  a  serious  deficit 
in  his  annual  budget,  putting  Ioffe ;  at  play  out  of  the  question  alto¬ 
gether.  Weighing  all  the  circumstances,  there  seems  but  one 
course  to  be  taken,  even  looking  at  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
worldly  wisdom.  His  follies  have  made  ordinary  prudence  impos¬ 
sible  for  him,  and  any  arrangement  must  be  considered  to 
be  to  his  advantage  that  will  stave  off  the  social  ruin 
impending.  Something  may  turn  up,  if  time  is  gained ;  stem 
friends  may  relent,  or  the  premature  death  of  those  who 
are  nearest  to  him  may  enable  him  to  convert  into  cash  his  small 
and  remote  expectations.  So  he  goes  in  quest  of  the  indispensable 
accommodation,  inwardly  resolved  that  it  must  be  had  upon  any 
terms.  Considering  the  character  of  the  security  he  has  to  offer,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain  from  the  money¬ 
lender’s  point  of  view,  even  if  the  temptation  to  make  the  most 
of  his  desperation  were  not  irresistible.  After  many  words,  he 
gets  the  money  on  terms  that  would  scarcely  be  too  onerous 
were  it  not  that  the  lender  intends  remorselessly  to  work  on 
his  client's  fears  and  the  feelings  of  his  connexions.  The 
bargain  brings  no  relief,  and  barely  a  reprieve.  If  the  victim 
found  it  hard  to  live  and  pay  his  play  debts  before,  now  he 
is  likely  to  find  the  struggle  insupportable.  The  evil  day 
has  only  been  averted  at  the  cost  of  unspeakable  anxiety  and 
misery ;  but  the  usurer  generally  repays  himself  in  the  end, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  client  to  be  sold  up.  Un¬ 
questionably  these  usurers  number  in  their  connexion  many  half¬ 
pay  officers  and  needy  professional  men  with  large  families  and 
small  incomes.  But  we  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  they  make  the 
greater  part  of  their  profits  by  dealing  with  the  very  young  and 
unwary,  who  begin  by  snatching  at  the  offers  held  out  to  them 
when  first  they  are  floundering  out  of  their  depth.  One  victim, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  acts  as  decoy  duck  to  others,  intro¬ 
ductions  are  kindly  offered  to  “  confidential  financial  advisers,”  and 
so  the  evil  goes  on  growing.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  evil 
may  be  checked,  except  by  warning  those  who  might  be  wise  in 
time  if  they  fairly  realized  whither  they  were  hurrying. 


EMIGRATION  OF  PAUPER  CHILDREN. 

THE  emigration  of  pauper  children  to  Canada  could  only  be 
feasible  if  the  children  or  their  guardians  were  willing  that 
they  should  go,  and  Canada  were  willing  to  receive  them.  But  if 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  if  some  check  is  kept  upon 
possible  abuses,  the  proposal  would  seem  to  be  unobjectionable, 
although  perhaps  it  may  have  been  extravagantly  applauded. 
The  children  placed  out  in  Canada  bv  Miss  Macpherson  and  Miss 
%e  are  of  two  classes — pauper  children,  who  are  sent  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  rates;  and  children  rescued  from  the  streets,  whom 


those  who  promote  their  emigration  are  pleased  to  call  “gutter 
children”  or  “arabs.”  The  former  appellation  is  unexception¬ 
able,  but  perhaps  the  genuine  Arabs  might  reasonably  complain  of 
their  name  being  given  to  potential  pickpockets.  It  may  be  true 
that  many  Arabs  are  robbers,  but  they  rob  in  a  genteel  manner,  and 
usually  on  horseback.  However,  the  association  of  the  terms 
“  vagabond  ”  and  “  rogue  ”  was  made  long  since  in  England,  and 
experience  goes  far  to  justify  it.  We  may  concede  to  Miss  Mac¬ 
pherson  that  the  boys  whom  she  calls  “arabs”  would,  if 
they  remained  in  London,  become  militiamen,  or  thieves,  or 
both.  We  may  concede  also  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  that  these  “  gutter  children  "  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  gutters,  clothed',  fed,  and  trained  to 
earn  their  living ;  and  if  Canada  will  receive  them,  and  take 
reasonable  care  of  them,  let  Canada  by  all  means  have  them.  It 
may,  however,  be  prudent  to  warn  all  employers  of  labour,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  not  to  expect  too  much  from  a  class 
of  immigrants  who  were  born  with  something  of  a  moral  taint. 
It  is  believed  that  “  gutter  children  ”  furnish  many  of  those  re¬ 
cruits  who,  bv  deserting  and  re-enlisting,  give  so  much  unprofit¬ 
able  trouble  to  the  military  authorities.  They  are  not  worth 
having  as  soldiers,  and  we  should  be  dubious  as  to  their  value  as 
farm-labourers.  Nevertheless,  as  that  troublesome  child  Topsy 
said  of  herself,  they  “  have  got  to  be  somewhere  ” ;  and  we  may 
be  certain  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  moral  disease, 
and  that  we  may  as  well  keep  in  school  children  whom  otherwise 
we  shall  have  to  keep  in  prison. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  Report  on  the  Emigra¬ 
tion  of  Pauper  Children  to  Canada  made  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  by  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  Local  Government  Inspector. 
This  Report,  although  its  title  mentions  “  pauper  ”  children  only, 
deals  also  with  “  arab  ”  children ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it 
recommending  that,  if  the  emigration  of  the  former  class  is  to 
continue,  it  should  be  wholly  disconnected  with  the  latter.  As 
regards  the  former  class,  Guardians  of  Unions  are  invited  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  is  desirable  to  send  out  children  who  “  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  already  trained  for  service.”  Unless  so 
trained,  they  will  be  less  fit  for  service  in  Canada  than  they  would 
be  in  England,  and  “te  send  them  as  emigrants  can  be  regarded, 
not  as  a.  way  of  improving  their  position,  but  simply  of  getting  rid  of 
them  at  a  cheap  rate.”  But,  if  they  are  reasonably  well  prepared  for 
service,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should  be  sent  out  of 
a  country  where,  as  we  all  know  and  feel,  servants  are  becoming 
inconveniently  scarce.  The  author  of  the  Report  indicates  in  this 
passage  his  own  opinion,  which  is  apparently  justified  by  his  in¬ 
quiries  :  but  we  by  no  means  assume,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that 
Guardians  of  Unions  would  regard  with  disfavour  “  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  at  a  cheap  rate  ”  of  pauper  children.  Various  means  of 
getting  rid  cheaply  of  such  children  have  been  proposed  at  different 
times,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  minds  of  parochial  officers, 
whether  overseers  or  Guardians,  have  not  been  acute  in  discovering 
objections  to  such  proposals.  But  any  abuse  of  pauper  manage¬ 
ment  at  home  is  tolerably  certain  to  be  discovered  and  exposed. 
If  sending  pauper  children  to  Canada  means  sending  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  supervision,  then  that  mode  of  disposing  of  them, 
although  convenient,  would  be  wrong.  We  are  not,  or  at  least  we 
ought  not  to  be,  able  to  put  our  troubles,  whether  national,  paro¬ 
chial,  or  individual,  out  of  mind  by  putting  them  out  of  sight. 
But  if  we  are  to  send  to  Canada  to  look  after  pauper  children 
whom  we  have  placed  there,  we  might  almost  as  well  keep  them  at 
home.  This  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Doyle  expects 
that  Boards  of  Guardians  will  arrive.  He  thinks  that  “  the  preli¬ 
minary  service  by  adoption  or  apprenticeship  of  children  in  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  actual  adoption  of  infants,”  stands  upon  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  “boarding  out”  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  requires  to  be 
guarded  by  similar  precautions.  We  may  form  the  highest  possible 
estimate  of  the  zeal,  energy,  and  benevolence  of  the  ladies  who 
have  conducted  these  emigrations,  but  we  may  also  suppose  them 
to  be  inadequate  to  deal  with  all  the  duties  that  crowd  upon  them. 
And  if  they  fail  at  any  point,  abuses  are  likely  to  creep  in.  While 
stringent  regulations  are  laid  down  in  England  and  Scotland,  no 
official  safeguard  is  provided  for  the  children  who  are  scattered 
over  Canada.  “  The  necessity  of  systematic  supervision  is  fully 
admitted  by  Miss  Rye,  who  has  not  provided  for  it  at  all,  and  by 
Miss  Macpherson,  who  has  provided  for  it  very  imperfectly.”  We 
quote  this  passage  simply  in  order  to  show  that  “  the  necessity  of 
systematic  supervision  ”  is  admitted  ;  and,  if  it  be,  it  almost  follows 
that  the  best  way  to  supervise  these  children  would  be  to  keep 
them  within  the  four  seas.  The  object  avowed  by  these  ladies  in 
settling  children  in  Canada  is  to  place  them,  if  possible,  in  farm 
service.  The  “  adoption  ”  of  the  children  by  farmers  is  usually 
with  a  view  to  their  future  service.  Those  who  apply  for  children 
“  from  the  very  highest  motives  ”  are  thought  by  Mr.  Doyle  to  be 
“  a  very  small  class  indeed.”  The  ladies  who  have  organized  this 
scheme,  and  many  wealthy  people  who  support  it,  will  perhaps  be 
shocked  at  Mr.  Doyle  for  discounting  enthusiasm.  But  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  operations  of  philanthropy  require 
official  supervision.  In  Canada  “  it  is  as  easy  to  feed  a  child  as  a 
chicken,” and  therefore  farmers  are  ready  to  adopt,  or,  in  other  words, 
take  into  their  service,  children  of  tender  years.  Although 
Mr.  Doyle  believes  that  this  is  generally  done  as  a  matter  of 
business,  the  very  young  children  so  adopted  by  farmers  are  usually 
treated  with  kindness,  becoming  practically  members  of  the  family. 
“  But  amongst  the  whole  class  there  is  a  disposition  to  put  children 
to  work  at  a  very  early  age.”  The  author  tells  us  that  he  has 
several  times  driven  through  miles  of  forest  to  find  the  child  of  whom 
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he  was  in  quest  in  a  remote  log-hut  or  “  shanty,”  the  settler’s 
first  home,  just  put  up  upon  the  tew  acres  of  recently  cleared  land. 
Some  of  the  best  examples  of  adoption  or  service  that  came  under 
his  notice  were  in  homes  of  that  humble  character.  He  thinks  that, 
for  a  boy  at  all  events,  hardly  any  better  kind  of  service  as  a 
preparation  for  a  Canadian  life  can  be  found.  Except  amongst  the 
more  wealthy  class,  the  children  who  have  been  adopted  live  with 
the  family  and  are  part  of  it.  “  This,  however,  is  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture.  Though  generally  kind  and  just,  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  often  an  exacting  and  unthoughtful  master.  Bound  to 
make  the  most  of  his  short  season,  he  works  through  seedtime 
and  harvest  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  expects  every  hand  that  is 
capable  of  work  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  the  children  who  have 
been  placed  out  in  service  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
have  certainly  a  hard  time  of  it.”  If  this  statement  be  fairly  based 
on  facts,  it  would  suffice  to  justify  Mr.  Boyle’s  recommendation  of 
supervision ;  and  the  question  would  then',  arise,  by  what  authority 
that  supervision  should  be  undertaken.  “  If  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  England  desire  to  send  children  to  Canada,  and  the  Provincial 
Government  desire  to  receive  .them,  it  would  be  easy  to  settle  a 
plan  of  emigration  that  might  meet  the  views  of  both.”  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  concur  in  wishing  to 
adopt  some  systematic  plan  of  emigration,  it  may  be  expected  that 
an  efficient  machinery  will  be  organized  in  Canada  for  the  reception, 
training,  placing  out,  and  supervision  of  the  young  emigrants. 
“  For  the  most  important  of  these  arrangements,  the  visiting  and 
supervision  of  the  children,  the  system  of  local  government  in 
Canada  seems  to  afford  peculiar  facilities.”  But  whatever  may 
be  determined  as  to  the  future,  that  which  requires  immediate 
attention  is  the  organization  of  some  means  of  visiting  the  children 
who  are  now  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  receives  such  thoroughly  confirma¬ 
tory  criticism  as  has  been  bestowed  on  Mr.  Doyle.  His  Report 
has  provoked  the  wrath  of  Mr.  S.  Williamson,  “  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Sheltering  Home,”  who  perhaps 
“  doth  protest  too  much  ”  to  gain  entire  faith.  We  hope  that  all 
the  places  called  “  Homes  ”  in  Canada  and  England  deserve  the 
name,  but  when  we  hear  of  a  “  Sheltering  Home  ”  we  are  tempted 
to  remark  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  paint  a  lily.  The  dislike  which 
Mr.  Williamson  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  expresses  for  “  cold  and 
official  supervision  ”  goes  some  way  to  convince  us  of  its  necessity. 
He  hopes  that  Miss  Macpherson  “  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  pauper  children,”  but  will  confine  herself  to  “  arabs.”  Mr. 
Doyle’s  recommendation  that  the  pauper  and  “arab”  children 
should  be  separated  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  and  whether  the 
paupers  or  the  “  arabs  ”  would  gain  most  by  the  separation  we  need 
not  inquire.  Mr.  Doyle  thinks  that,  if  Boards  of  Guardians  propose 
to  go  further  into  emigration  of  children,  sentiment  had  better 
give  place  to  business  in  their  arrangements.  It  naturally  follows 
that  Mr.  Williamson  and  other  sentimental  people  are  very 
angry  with  Mr.  Doyle.  That  gentleman  does  not  think  that 
the  difficulties  arising  from  great  distances,  rough  roads, 
and  a  long  winter  have  been  sufficiently  estimated  by  Mr. 
Doyle.  .But  the  gist  of  the  Report  is  that  children  had 
better  not  be  “  boarded  out  ”  beyond  reach  of  authoritative 
inspection.  Mi-.  Williamson  looks  upon  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged  as  “  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  practical  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy,”  and  he  complains,  with  only  too  much  truth,  of  Mr.  Doyle 
for  throwing  cold  water  upon  this  work.  In  effect,  Mr.  William¬ 
son  proposes  that  the  paupers  should  be  given  up  to  officialism, 
but  that  Miss  Macpherson  should  retain  the  “  arabs,”  and  that  her 
“  wisdom  ”  and  “  Christian  courage  ”  should  be  trusted  to  meet 
difficulties  and  miscarriages  “  without  the  suggestion  or  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Local  Board,  or  of  any  of  its  members.”  But  he 
seems  to  forget  that  the  Canadian  Government  may  expect  to  be 
consulted  upon  this  arrangement.  If  that  Government  desires  the 
importation  of  “  arabs  ”  to  continue,  it  may  also  desire  to  place  the 
proceedings  even  of  “  noble  ladies  ”  under  some  sort  of  supervision. 
The  assurance  of  Mr.  Williamson  that  Miss  Macpherson  acts  under 
“  a  scrupulous  sense  of  responsibility  ”  may  be  entirely  accepted, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  “  cold  and  official  supervision  ”  of  “  her 
work  among  the  outcast  and  destitute  ”  can  do  no  harm.  Mr. 
Williamson’s  own  field  of  labour  is  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  assures  us 
that  respectable  farmers  “  undertake  to  feed,  clothe,  educate,  and 
religiously  train  the  poor  children  ”  whom  he  sends  out.  He  admits 
that  a  few  mistakes  may  be  made,  and  a  few  changes  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  he  relies  “  on  the  local  knowledge  of  our  good  friends  at 
Halifax.”  The  purport  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  Report  is  to  suggest  that 
this  reliance  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  helping  Mr.  Doyle  to  throw  cold  water  on  “  a  noble  and  good 
work,”  we  must  confess  our  fear  that  the  efforts  of  philanthropy 
may  be  too  sporadic  and  spasmodic  to  support  unaided  a  permanent 
undertaking. 


THE  PHOTOGRAM  OF  THE  UTRECHT  PSALTER. 

THE  smallness  of  the  number  of  persons  who  take  an  interest  in 
palaeography  will  perhaps  account  for  the  little  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  since  the  publication  of 
its  photogram.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  has  not  appeared,  since 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  “  Further  Report,”  which  we  reviewed  a 
few  weeks  past  (see  Saturday  Review,  February  6,  1 87 5),  any 
attempt  to  criticize  the  style  of  writing,  the  spelling,  or  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  letters,  which  might  throw  light  on  tbe  controversy 
regarding  its  probable  date,  on  which  such  decided  and  such 


entirely  contradictory  opinions  have  been  expressed.  Nevertheless 
the  subject  has  an  interest  of  its  own  quite  beyond  the  domain  ol 
palaeography,  and  in  a  case  where  experienced  paleographers  are 
at  issue,  there  is  room  for  others — such,  for  instance,  as  ordinary 
scholars — to  examine  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  to  suggest 
what  may  or  may  not  prove  useful  in  solving  the  difficulty.  For 
instance,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  scholar  to  chronicle  or  calendar 
the  peculiarities  of  every  kind,  whether  as  regards  the  handwriting 
or  the  drawings,  so  as  to  help  towards  deciding  whether  one  or  more 
scribes  and  one  or  more  draftsmen,  and,  if  more  than  one,  how 
many,  were  employed  in  the  production,  whether  they  worked 
simultaneously,  or  whether  the  artist  and  the  scribe  went  along 
pari  passu,  each  being  sometimes  ahead  of  or  behind  the  other. 

In  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal  we  shall  mention  but  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  points  which  appear  to  us  worthy 
of  notice,  purposely  avoiding  all  points  which  have  been  already 
touched  upon.  In  a  previous  article  we  observed,  without  offer¬ 
ing  any  evidence  for  the  opinion,  that  it  was  plain  that  the  drawings 
neither  whofly  preceded,  nor  again  were  entirely  subsequent  to,  the 
manuscript  part  of  the  composition.  The  proof  of  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  overwhelming,  and  the  history  of  the  getting  up  of  this 
splendid  volume  seems  to  us  to  have  been  somewhat  as 
follows. 

The  work  was  begun  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  scribe  and  a  principal  artist,  who  either  had  not  agreed  upon 
certain  details  of  arrangement  before  they  began,  or,  after  beginning, 
made  some  alterations  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  the  first  in¬ 
tention  seems  to  have  been  not  to  insert  the  titles  of  the  psalms  ; 
or  at  least,  if  such  had  been  the  intention,  it  was  forgotten  in  the 
earlier  psalms,  and  the  omission  supplied  afterwards  in  the  best 
way  that  the  circumstances  admitted.  There  being  no  title  to 
either  of  the  first  two  psalms  which  could  be  inserted,  the  same 
omission  of  title  was  proceeded  with  till  the  Fifth  Psalm.  And 
it  was  not  till  this  psalm  had  been  written,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  not  till  several  more  had  been  completed,  that  it  was 
agreed  to  insert  the  heading  and  number  of  the  psalm  between 
the  picture  which  illustrates  it  and  the  psalm  itself.  From 
the  Fiftieth  Psalm  onwards,  it  is  plain  that  the  plan  of  inserting 
the  number  and  heading  in  this  place  had  been  definitely  adopted ; 
but  the  shifts  adopted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Psalter  to  get  the 
headings  in  somewhere,  sometimes  before  sometimes  after  the 
drawing,  plainly  prove,  if  any  such  arrangement  had  been  made 
after  the  Fifth  Psalm  had  been  written,  that  it  was  frequently  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  scribe  or  the  artist,  or  perhaps  by  both.  Of  the  gold 
uncials  used  for  the  commencing  words  of  the  first  seventeen  psalms, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  an  afterthought,  and  certainly 
were  put  on  after  the  volume  was  bound ;  as  some  of  them  show 
through  on  four  or  five  pages  of  the  photogram.  And  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  book  was  hastily  placed  in  the  binder's 
hands,  whilst  the  gold  was  still  wet,  after  it  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  no  further  with  this  style  of  illumination.  The 
stain  which  appears  on  so  many  pages  is  owing  not  to  the  binder’s 
press,  but  to  the  weight  of  the  leaves  lying  over  them,  the  book 
having  perhaps  been  carelessly  placed  so  as  to  lie  on  its  first  leaf 
with  the  last  leaves  uppermost.  With  this  variation  from  the 
usual  type  exhibited  by  the  volume  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
further. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  is  certain  that  several  of 
the  psalms  were  written  before  either  of  the  pictures  which  precede 
or  follow  them  was  drawn ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  some 
few  cases  the  drawing  was  on  the  vellum  before  the  scribe  copied 
the  psalm  which  is  on  the  same  page.  Most  pages  of  course  supply 
no  evidence  either  way ;  but  where  there  has  been  any  necessity  for 
crowding  the  letters  together,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  manuscript  part  was  done  after  the  drawings.  There  are 
several  instances  where  they  absolutely  interfere  and.  overlap  each 
other,  and  there  are  others  where  considerable  trouble  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  this  overlapping. 

A  single  instance  which  in  itself,  and  unless  supported  by  several 
others  would  prove  perhaps  nothing  as  regards  this  point,  will  serve 
for  an  illustration.  On  folio  2  b,  which  contains  part  of  the 
Second  and  the  whole  of  the  Third  Psalm,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  two  pictures,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  illustrative  of 
the  Fourth  Psalm,  which  follows  on  the  next  page,  and  the  other 
referring  to  the  Third  Psalm,  which  appears  between  it  and  the 
next  drawing.  Now  the  lower  of  these  thawings  might  easily  have 
been  placed  fully  an  inch  lower  down,  and  would  have  been  so 
placed  if  the  psalm  had  been  written  first,  in  order  to  avoid  run¬ 
ning  so  close  upon  the  text.  But  the  artist  apparently  thought  he 
had  left  sufficient  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  short  Third  Psalm, 
and  as  he  had  not  done  so,  the  scribe  was  obliged  to  utilize  the 
space  he  had,  and  has  made  his  third  column  one  line  longer  than 
the  other  two,  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  already  drawn 
picture;  and  also  wrote  his  letters  closer  than  usual,  and  used 
more  contractions  than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  not  been 
compelled  by  want  of  room.  If  the  psalm  had  been  written 
first,  the  scribe  would  as  a  matter  of  course  have  made  the 
first  two  columns  longer  than  the  third  if  he  was  obliged  to  have 
them  of  unequal  length,  as  he  has  always  done  except  where  some 
good  reason  to  the  contrary  occurred.  The  Utrecht  Psalter  was 
not  then  copied  lineatim  from  a  previous  MS.  Neither  was  it 
copied  litteratim,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  single  sentence,  which 
is  as  good  as  many,  for  many  might  be  produced.  At  fol.  75  b,  the 
last  line  of  the  first  column  of  Ps.  CXXXI.,  is  written  thus — no 
qnm  elegi  eam,  and  the  top  line  of  the  next  column  has  been  ob¬ 
literated,  but  not  so  completely  but  that  it  may  still  be  read  no 
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qeoniam  elegi  eam,  the  word  guoniam  having  a  different  kind 
of  Q,  the  one  being  with  a  straight  tail  (Q)  and  the  other  with  a 
curled  one  (9),  and  the  word  itself  being  in  one  case  written  in 
full,  in  the  other  contracted.  The  two  readings  together  prove 
that  this  was  not  a  servilely  executed  copy  following  either  the 
exact  letter,  lines,  or  pages  of  an  original.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  manuscript  part  and  the  drawings  is  that  of  a  newly  con¬ 
certed  volume,  the  scribe  and  the  draftsman  accommodating 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  one  or  the  other  frequently  some¬ 
what  altering  his  design  to  make  it  tit  into  what  had  been  already 
executed. 

One  more,  easily  intelligible  piece,  of  evidence  may  be  added. 
On  fol.  72  a,  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  column  of  Ps.  CXXII.,  the 
word  seorem: — at  the  end  of  a  verse  and  in  the  middle  of  a  line 
where  there  could  he  no  reason  for  such  a  contraction,  which  has 
moreover  no  parallel  to  it  throughout  the  whole  Psalter— is 
written  SHORE.  The  reason  is  evident — namely,  to  avoid  writing 
over  the  picture  which  comes  into  close  contact  with  the 
word. 

The  rubricator  was  evidently  very  inferior  as  a  scholar  to  the 
writer  of  the  text,  whose  mistakes  are  very  numerous,  and  almost 
all  of  them  mistakes  of  mere  carelessness.  There  are  more  than 
two  hundred  mistakes  owing  to  this  cause  alone — that  is  to  say, 
an  average  of  more  than  three  to  each  leaf,  and  more  than 
one  to  each  psalm.  Many  of  these  have  been  corrected  by  him¬ 
self  at  the  time,  the  wrong  letter  having  been  erased  and  being 
now  scarcely  visible ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
occur  at  the  end  of  a  line  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
letters  between  it  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 
The  great  preponderance  in  the  number  of  these  mistakes  at 
the  end  of  a  line  shows,  if  evidence  of  this  point  were 
wanted,  that  the  document  was  not  copied  line  by  line.  It  also 
supplies  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  s  opinion  that 
the  omission  of  er  so  frequent  at  the  end  of  the  third  person  plural 
of  passive  and  deponent  verbs  is  in  all  cases  a  mistake,  and  not  an 
intentional  contraction.  If  this  could  be  established,  the  chief 
argument  against  the  antiquity  of  this  document  is  done  away 
with.  And  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  contractions  at 
the  end  of  a  line  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  in  the 
middle,  the  number  of  these  mistakes,  if  they  are  to  be  called 
mistakes,  bears  much  the  same  proportion  to  those  in  the  middle  of 
the  lines  as  the  other  ordinary  mistakes  do.  And  it  is  observable 
that  there  is  at  least  one  other  apparent  omission  of  the  EE,  where 
the  scribe  himself  or  the  contemporary  corrector  of  the  MS.  has 
supplied  the  syllable  in  the  same  line  by  adding  the  letters  ek  a 
little  beyond  the  margin;  and  there  is  moreover  another  case 
where  the  syllable  has  been  supplied  by  a  comma.  One  instance 
occurs  on  68  6,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Psalm,  where  the  original  scribe  appears  to  have  written  operant, 
and  the  additional  two  letters  to  complete  the  word  opeeanter 
were  added  by  a  corrector  who  extended  the  line  for  that  purpose 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  column ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe 
that  such  an  omission  as  this  might  easily  be  made  by  a  scribe  not 
very  familiar  with  Latin  in  the  case  of  a  deponent  verb.  There 
are  several  other  very  probable  instances  of  mistakes  at  the  end  of 
a  line  which  have  been  remedied  in  the  same  way.  Possibly  the 
very  next  page  supplies  an  instance  in  the  word  “  confundere,” 
where  the  re  was  perhaps  added  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
column  by  the  scribe  or  the  corrector.  _  Another  on  75  b  is 
fresteabit’  wiitten  for  frestrabiter.  Now,  if  these  two  cor¬ 
rections  were  made  at  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  rendered  probable 
that  the  others  were  done  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  the  form 
of  contraction  used  for  it  had  come  into  common  use. 

And  now  as  regards  the  age  of  the  manuscript.  The  immense 
number  of  mistakes  indicates  extreme  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
transcriber.  But  besides  all  the  errors  which  appear  on  the 
surface,  there  are  many  instances  more  where  the  scribe  has  made 
a  wrong  letter,  where  “traces  of  its  being  effaced  remain  under  or 
beside  the  letter  which  has  been  substituted  for  it.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  one  so  careless,  who  was  writing  in  the  Homan 
Rustic  character,  which  was  almost  obsolete,  and  who  was  plainly 
not  copying  the  exact  form  of  an  original  either  letter  by  letter  or 
line  by  line,  should  never  in  any  single  instance  have  been  guilty  of 
substituting  the  character  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  for 
that  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  in  common  use  in  his  day. 
Surely  very  cogent  arguments  indeed  ought  to  be  produced  if  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  Utrecht  Psalter  is  a  production  of  the 
ninth  century,  or  of  .any  century  later  than  the  period  when  Rustic 
Roman  capitals  were  in  common  use  for  such  works. 

That  the  scribe  was  writing  in  a  hand  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
may  also  be  argued  from  the  very  poor  imitations  of  the  Roman 
Rustic  character  which  have  been  here  and  there  added  by  a  later 
corrector.  Instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  foolish  headings 
of  explanations  of  the  Hebrew  letters  which  have  been  prefixed  to 
the  separate  divisions  of  the  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Psalm,  and  in 
other  places,  a3,  for  instance,  on  9  a,  where  the  de  has  been  supplied 
above  the  line  in  correction  of  the  mistaken  word  circeaederent, 
and  again  in  the  same  page  the  addition  of  con  to  complete  the 
word  which  had  been  erroneously  written  absditis.  It  is  again 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the  scribe  would  not  have  been 
tempted  to  write  A  with  a  cross  mark  sometimes  instead  of  with¬ 
out  it,  as  it  appears  in  Roman  Rustics,  and  as  he  invariably  writes 
it,  unless  he  had  been  writing  a  hand  perfectly  familiar  to  him. 
Again,  he  uses  a  semicolon  as  a  mark  of  contraction  for  both  ee 
and  es,  as  in  esqjqeaq,  and  jestificationib,  for  esqeeqeaqee  and 
jesxificaxionibes,  whereas  a  corrector  of  later  date  would  have 


used  (’),  the  comma  elevated  above  the  letter  thus,  jttstifica- 
tionib'.  And  it  has  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  these  semi¬ 
colons  are  plainly  of  the  same  coloured  ink  with  the  rest  of  the 
document,  whilst  those  which  represent  the  musical  stops  are  as 
plainly  of  fainter  colour,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  being  done 
by  a  finer  instrument  only.  _ 

As  regards  the  drawings,  the  evidence  throughout  the  Psalter 
o-oes  to  ^how  that  they  are  not  copied  from  any  previous  set  of 
pictures,  but  were  executed  specially  for  the  occasion,  a  superior 
artist  in  some  few  cases  having  drawn  a  model  at  the  foot  of  the 
pane  for  his  subordinate  to  copy.  Wherever  material  objects  are 
referred  to,  they  seem  to  represent  animals  and  things  familiar  in 
the  East ;  and*  thev  in  such  cases  represent  minutely  both  the 
literal  and  metaphorical  expressions  of  the  psalm  ;  as  for  instance, 
in  Psalm  CXVII.,  both  the  enemies  and  the  bees  are  drawn. .  In 
some  few  cases  onlv,  where  there  is  no  allusion  to  material  things, 
is  it  difficult  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the  drawing  and  the 
psalm. 

We  have  thus  noticed  a  few  particulars  which  tend  to  throw 
some  liirht  upon  the  mode  in  which  this  splendid  volume  was  got 
up.  Thev  contain  nothing  which  shakes  our  opinion  that  the  sixth 
century  is  a  much  more  probable  date  than  the  ninth  as  the  period 
of  its  execution. 


A  DISGRACEFUL  NOVEL. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  a  school  of  English  fiction  which  can 
hardly  be  called  pure,  it  is  fortunately  only  very  rarely  that  a 
story  is  published  which  requires  to  be  denounced  as  flagrantly 
indecent.  In  this  respect  our  literature  presents  a  happy  contrast 
to  that  of  some  other  countries,  and  the  consequence  is  that  an 
English  novel  is  usually  read  without  suspicion  in  family  circles. 
It  lies  on  the  table,  and  is  open  to  any  one ;  and  hence,  if  there 
is  poison  in  it,  it  may  be  insidiously  and  widely  disseminated 
without  immediate  detection.  We  feel  it  therefore  to  be  our  duty 
to  give  notice  in  the  plainest  terms  of  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which,  if  not  branded  with  its  true  character  at  the  outset,  may 
be  unsuspectingly  taken  up  by  respectable  people.  It  is  called 
Philip  Dan-ell  (Tinsley  Brothers),  and  contains  passages  of  the  most 
disgustingly  indecent  and  licentious  character.  It  is  impossible 
to  acquit" the  publishers  of  culpable  negligence  in  allowing  such  a 
work  to  pass  through  their  hands,  but  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  they  cannot  have  been  aware,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  of 
the  foulness  of  the  work  to  which  they  supplied  the  means  of  pub¬ 
licity.  It  must  be  assumed  that  it  will  now  at  once  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  criticize  in  detail  a  book  which  by 
such  a  fatal  blot  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  readable  literature,  but 
it  may  be  added  that  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  utterly  devoid  of 
literary  merit.  Wo  should  have  preferred  that  it  should  not  hare 
been  in  any  way  named  in  our  columns,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
necessarv  to  mention  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  and 
avoided.*  We  cannot  doubt  that  heads  of  families  and  schools,  and 
managers  of  libraries  who  acknowledge  any  responsibility  for  the 
selection  of  the  books  which  they  put  in  circulation,  will  be 
grateful  for  the  warning. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.* 

THE  successive  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  approximately  the  stages  of  growth  in 
the  scientific  culture  of  England.  At  its  birth,  one  hundred 
and  four  years  ago,  it  formed  little  more  than  a  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  its  three  volumes  having  a  meagre  look  by  the 
side  of  the  French  Dictionary  of  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  which 
had  preceded  it  by  a  few  years,  and  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
its  compilation,  'in  the  second  edition  (1778-1783)  in  ten  volumes, 
both  the  scope  and  bulk  of  the  work  received  a  great  development, 
chiefly  through  the  introduction  of  the  subjects  of  history  and  bio¬ 
graphy.  Among  later  issues  exceptional  importance  was  added  to 
the  sixth  by  the  Preliminary  Dissertations  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
Playfair,  and  Brande  on  the  history  of  science.  So  marked-  has 
been  the  advance  diuing  the  intervening  fifty  years  in  _  every 
branch  of  natural  science,  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  a 
distinctive  tone  to  the  later  impressions  of  the  work,  that  these 
essays  have  practically  become  obsolete,  and  they  have  wisely  been 
omitted  in  the  ninth  edition,  which  the  enterprising  publishers 
have  now  taken  in  hand,  and  of  which  the  earliest  instalment  has 
reached  us  in  one  goodly  quarto.  The  amount  of  space  gained  by 
this  suppression,  together  with  the  general  compression  to  which 
the  work  has  been  subjected  throughout,  will  be  found  to  balance 
very  closely  the  new  or  supplementary  matter  now  introduced,  which 
is  calculated  to  amount  to  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  whole;  so  that  the  entire  encyclopaedia  will  consist  of  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  the  last  two  editions — namely,  twenty- 
one,  three  volumes  to  be  issued  each  year.  The  volume  now  before 
us,  closing  like  its  predecessor  with  “Anatomy,”  and  extending 

*  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica:  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
General  Literature.  Ninth  Edition.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.  187s- 
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to  908  pages  (sixty  or  so  more  iu  number  than  the  last),  supplies 
proof  throughout  of  the  care  and  ability  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  which  make  it  substantially  a  new  work.  Many 
of  the  more  prominent  articles  have  been  re-written,  and  not  a  few 
headings  are  inserted  for  the  first  time.  The  list  of  contributors, 
including  most  of  the  best  known  names  in  every  department  of 
knowledge,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  handling-  of  each  subject  will 
be  thoroughly  efficient,  and  the  reputation  of  the  editor,  Professor 
Baynes,  of  St.  Andrews,  also  inspires  a  confidence  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  control  of  the  material  at  command  which  is  amply 
verified  by  the  first  sample  of  the  results. 

In  his  prefatory  notice  the  editor  lays  down  clearly  and  succinctly 
the  scope  and  limits  of  the  undertaking.  Its  distinctive  feature 
from  the  first,  as  compared  with  other  encyclopaedias,  has  been 
that  it  gave  a  connected  view  of  the  more  important  subjects 
under  a  single  heading,  instead  of  breaking  them  up  into  a  number 
of  shorter  articles.  Scope  was  thus  afforded  for  a  broader  and 
more  systematic  treatment  of  each  department  of  scientific  or 
literary  research,  and  the  works  became  iu  some  measure  an  instru¬ 
ment  as  well  as  a  register  of  intellectual  progress  iu  this  country. 
While  retaining  this  fundamental  character  of  its  own,  the  plan  of 
the  work  has  been  modified  iu  detail  to  meet  the  altered  conditions 
of  advancing  knowledge.  In  dealing  with  vast  wholes  such  as 
Physics  or  Biology  there  must  be  of  necessity  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  headings,  nor  can  any  distribution  of  a 
merely  alphabetical  kind  be  easily  made  consistent  and  complete 
in  all  respects.  The  extensive  changes  of  terminology,  which  are  a 
sign  of  progressive  grasp  of  truth  and  definiteness  of  insight  into 
nature,  involve  the  dropping  of  many  general  headings  such  as 
“  Animalcule,”  and  the  substitution  of  equivalents  more  significant 
and  more  precise.  Not  only  in  substance,  but  in  form,  science  has 
of  late  years  undergone  important  changes.  Both  in  the  methods  of 
procedure  and  in  the  systems  of  classification  whole  subjects,  most 
conspicuously  the  biological  sciences,  have  shown  the  elfects  of 
this  revolution.  The  point  of  view  has  been  shifted  from  the 
apriori  or  metaphysical  ground  to  that  of  experiment  and  physical 
verification.  Larger  generalizations  have  brought  wide  areas, 
heretofore  far  apart,  within  a  single  domain.  And  special 
research,  such  as  that  which  has  been  directed  towards  the  ulti¬ 
mate  structure  and  progressive  gradations  or  changes  of  organic 
forms,  is  for  ever  carrying  on  the  same  work  of  transition,  adding 
depth  to  breadth,  combining  microscopic  clearness  with  tele¬ 
scopic  range  of  sight.  In  Physics  the  doctrines  of  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces  and  the  conservation  of  energy  have  given  a  new 
basis,  as  well  as  a  new  nomenclature,  to  no  less  extensive  a 
fabric  of  ideas.  In  Anthropology  the  comparative  method  has 
given  birth  to  a  science  wholly  new  and  immature  as  yet.  If 
Ethics,  Psychology,  and  /Esthetics  have  no  similar  novelty  to 
boast,  they  may  point  to  a  more  positive  or  critical  mode  of 
treatment,  and  to  a  growing  sense  of  unity  one  with  the  other. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface  has  been  enlarged  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  by  geographical  advances  in  more  than 
one  line  of  exploration,  whilst  in  solar  and  stellar  physics  perhaps 
no  period  equally  short  has  witnessed  a  progress  at  once  so  rapid 
and  so  firm.  In  the  more  debateable  domain  of  the  higher 
philosophy  and  of  divinity,  in  which  speculation  and  inquiry 
have  been  exceptionally  rife,  the  editor  wisely  expresses  his  in¬ 
tention  to  deal  with  all  topics  from  the  critical  and  historical 
rather  than  the  dogmatic  side. 

An  encyclopaedia  is  about  the  last  sort  of  book  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  give  any  adequate  notion  by  means  of  selection  from  its 
contents.  No  amount  of  mere  samples  will  do  justice  to  the  extent 
or  the  variety  of  the  intellectual  labour  which  has  gone  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  it.  Of  the  quality,  however,  if  not  of  the  total  wealth, 
of  the  mine,  a  specimen  or  two  taken  at  haphazard  may  enable  the 
reader  in  some  measure  to  form  a  judgment.  One  improvement 
which  at  once  catches  the  eye  and  calls  for  our  gratitude  is 
the  far  more  copious  introduction  of  references.  It  has  been  a 
flagrant  and  a  provoking  defect  in  almost  every  encyclopaedia, 
in  England  at  least,  that  it  gave  the  reader  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  filling  up  for  himself  the  thin  and  meagre  outline  to  which  many 
an  article  was  of  necessity  limited.  A  list  of  authorities  or  short 
catalogue  raisonne  of  materials  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
the  writer  of  an  article  while  he  is  about  it,  and  the  boon  resulting 
to  the  student  is  hardly  to  be  told.  Under  “  Abbreviations,”  for 
example,  instead  of  the  vague  and  scanty  reference  in  passing  to 
Locke  and  Tooke,  to  the  “  Jewish  authors  and  copyists,”  or  to 
the  “  writings  and  inscriptions  of  the  Romans,”  which  are  all  that 
the  eighth  edition  vouchsafed  us,  we  are  directed  at  once  to 
Grsevius’s  and  Mommsen's  rich  collections,  and  to  the  later 
paloeographical  works  of  Natalis  de  Wailly  and  Alphonse  Chassaut. 
The  list  of  classical  and  mediaeval  abbreviations  is  at  the  same 
time  extended  and  corrected  in  detail.  A  complete  manual  of  the 
kind  remains,  as  the  writer  .allows,  a  desideratum.  It  would  at 
all  events  supplement  the  initials  “  D.  D.  D.” — besides  the  odd 
addition  he  has  himself  ventured  upon  of  “  Dono  dedit  dcdicavit  ” 
to  the  simple  “  Datum  decreto  decurionum  ”  of  tho  last  edition — 
with  the  more  pious  as  well  as  the  more  grammatical  ascription 
“  Deo  dante  dedit/’  It  might  have  saved  him  from  perpetuating 
the  vulgar  misapprehension  of  the  familiar  IIIS,  as  “  Jesus 
hominum  salvator,”  and  from  omitting  the  scarcely  less  known  or 
significant  “lX0Yi.”  Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  such  a 
compendium  to  have  informed  him  that  the  symbol  R,  which 
doubtless  almost  every  physician  prefixes  to  his  prescriptions  in  the 
simple  belief  that  it  denotes  the  Latin  “  Recipe,”  is  to  be  seen 
in  Egyptian  medical  papyri  dating  some  two  thousand  years  u.c. 


as  the  symbol  of  Ra,  and  means  “  In  the  name  of  Ra,”  or  “  0  Ra, 
God  of  life  and  health,  inspire  me” ? 

“  Abbey  ”  and  “  Abbots  ”  are  among  the  best  articles  in  the 
volume.  They  have  been  written  entirely  anew,  and  come 
up  to  all  we  should  have  expected  from  an  authority  in  whom  the 
initials  appended  enable  us  to  recognize  Mr.  Venables,  Canon  and 
Precentor  of  Lincoln.  Reserving  for  a  later  article  the  subject  ot 
Monasticism  iu  its  historical  aspect  and  it3  more  general  bearings, 
he  traces  compendiously  the  growth  of  the  conventual  system  from 
the  earliest  Christian  cell  upon  the  type  of  those  of  the  Therapeutic 
and  the  Essenes — he  might  have  added  the  Buddhists — through 
the  ccenobitic  brotherhood  of  Pachomius  in  Egypt  and  the  Laurie 
of  Greece,  to  the  full  development  of  monastic  life  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  of  which  there  still  exist  the  great  communities  of  Mounts 
Athos  and  Sinai.  In  the  West  tbe  writer  distinguishes  with 
clearness  the  vaiious  orders  which,  from  a  common  centre  in  the 
great  movement  of  Benedict,  influenced  in  such  widely  different 
directions  the  religious  life  of  Europe.  Of  the  Benedictine  rule 
we  have  a  description  illustrated  by  tiie  elaborate  plan  of  the  great 
Swiss  house  of  St.  Gall,  borrowed  from  the  late  lamented  Pro¬ 
fessor  Willis,  showing  in  the  most  instructive  detail  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  the  monastic  buildings,  and  the  various  offices 
subsidiary  to  them.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  there  is  here  no 
chapter-house,  tho  north  walk  of  the  cloister  having  served  in 
place  of  it.  But  not  only  do  the  library  and  scriptorium  show 
due  provision  for  the  mental  nurture  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
“  parlour ’’for  their  occasional  contact  with  visitors  from  the  outer 
world  ;  but  the  physician's  house  next  to  the  infirmary,  the  physic 
garden  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  monastery,  the  drug  store 
and  the  chamber  for  blood-letting  and  purging,  are  there  to  afford 
timely  relief  under  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  curious 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  its  annexed  con¬ 
ventual  buildings,  taken  about  1165,  preserved  iu  the  Great 
Psalter  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  also 
elucidated  by  Professor  Willis,  with  the  plan  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  York,  have  been  drawn  upon  as  models  of  Bene¬ 
dictine  houses  in  England,  and  their  points  of  contrast  with 
the  Continental  foundations  indicated.  The  reformed  system 
has  its  representative  in  the  restored  plan  of  Clugny,  from 
Viollet  le  Due ;  and  of  Cistercian  houses  there  are  tiie  noble 
examples  of  Clairvaux  (a  general  and  a  detailed  plan),  Citeaux 
(a  bird’s-eye  view),  Kirkstall,  Fountains, and  St.  Augustine's, Bristol 
(the  cathedral).  Clermont  (from  Viollet  le  Due)  sets  forth  the 
peculiar  Carthusian  rule,  with  its  characteristic  cell,  to  which  the 
most  perfect  parallel  among  the  nine  examples  in  England  is  found 
in  the  Yorkshire  Charterhouse  of  Mount  Grace,  founded  about 
1397  by  the  young  Duke  of  Surrey,  Thomas  Holland,  nephew  of 
Richard  II.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  and  functions  of  “abbots,” 
their  relation  to  bishops,  and  the  variation  in  their  rule  according 
to  conventual  order  or  to  local  use,  will  be  found  clearly 
defined. 

The  enhanced  interest  which  intervening  events  have  attached 
to  Abyssinia  is  reflected  in  the  greater  fulness  and  exactness 
of  the  information  now  brought  together  under  that  head.  Since 
the  travels  of  Ruppel  and  Beke,  the  history,  the  language,  the 
political  state,  and  the  capacities  of  the  country  have  been  set 
in  a  comparatively  new  and  more  vivid  light,  and  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  geograph}-  has  been  rendered  much  more  definite.  The 
list  of  authorities  appended  serves  to  mark  the  later  as  well  ns 
the  older  materials,  and  the  slight  sketch  chart  accompanying 
the  article  adds  to  its  value.  Under  “  Africa  ”  a  still  greater 
advance  in  knowledge  makes  itself  emphatically  felt.  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston  has  here  incorporated  in  the  most  compact  way  what 
has  been  dono  of  late  years  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  Continent 
by  Livingstone  and  his  no  less  deserving  fellow-countrymen  from 
the  East  and  South,  by  Schweinfiirth  and  Rolfs  from  the  North,  and 
both  French  and  English  explorers  from  the  West.  The  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  the  records  of  African  exploration  may  probably  be 
the  reason  why  no  catalogue  of  the  literature  relating  to  this 
subject  accompanies  the  article.  Colonel  Yule  has,  by  means 
of  his  very  full  and  instructive  references,  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  his  admirably  drawn-up  account  of  “  Afghanistan.” 
Nowhere,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  eliect  of  newly-awakened  interest 
in  a  subject  to  be  more  signally  traced  than  in  the  growth  of 
“Alps,”  under  the  masterly  and  sympathetic  hand  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  to  nearly  double  the  former  number 
of  columns,  as  well  as  to  a  degree  of  fulness  and  precision  which 
is  not  so  easily  to  be  measured.  To  the  period  of  tune  which 
separates  the  older  and  the  present  articles  belong  the  great 
physical  triumphs  of  mountaineering,  with  that  concentration 
and  systematizing  of  local  knowledge  which  have  raised  Alpine 
travel  to  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  a  science.  The  lists  of 
peaks  and  passes,  to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  the  catalogue  of 
mountain  heights  corrected  and  amplified,  the  geological  features 
made  more  full  and  definite,  the  theory  and  illustrative  examples 
of  glacial  action  set  in  the  newest  and  most  authoritative  light, 
the  fiora  and  fauna  of  the  Alpine  ranges  admirably  epitomized, 
with  a  catalogue  of  Alpine  books,  scientific  and  topographical, 
such  as  has  never  before  been  put  together,  winding  up  with  a  no 
less  valuable  list  of  the  Alpine  maps  of  all  nations — these  are  so 
many  welcome  additions  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Sir.  Ball. 

In  the  case  of  America,  there  was  not,  it  might  be  thought,  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  scope  or  demand  for  novelty  of  matter.  Yet 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  freshness  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  treatment  with  which  that  vast  subject  has  been  here 
handled,  the  copious  statistics  with  which  the  writer  has  fortified  his 
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views,  and  in  particular  the  advance  which  his  article  exhibits  in  the 
study  of  the  indigenous  races  of  America,  and  the  comparative  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  languages.  In  “  American  Literature,”  a  totally  new 
heading,  Professor  John  Xichol  enriches  the  volume  with  an  his¬ 
torical 'and  critical  summary  which  must,  we  should  think,  be  read 
with  equal  satisfaction  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  view 
of  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  literature  of  the  New 
World  had  its  birth  and  nurture,  and  which  must  necessarily 
influence  its  latest  development,  forms  a  preface  to  the  three 
periods  into  which  its  progress  hitherto  may  be  divided — “  the 
colonial,  the  revolutionary,  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 
Under  the  latter  head  a  discriminating  review  is  given  of  the 
great  prose  works  which  historians,  jurists,  orators,  and  statesmen, 
writers  of  fiction,  sentiment,  and  humour,  speculative  or  trans¬ 
cendental  thinkers,  and  students  of  the  exact  or  the  physical  de¬ 
partments  of  science,  have  added  to  the  intellectual  store  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  American 
poetry.  In  exact  science,  Professor  Kelland  of  Edinburgh 
furnishes  a  paper  upon  Algebra,  which  surprises  us  bv  the 
extent  and  range  of  mathematical  truth  to  which,  within  so 
limited  a  compass,  he  contrives  to  carry  on  the  student,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  he  unfolds  the  elementary  principles  of 
analysis.  Of  the  handling  of  such  branches  of  experimental 
physics  as  are  comprised  within  this  volume  we  have  a  brilliant 
example  in  Professor  Thomson’s  “  Acoustics.”  In  “  Amphibia  ’ 
Professor  Huxley  puts  forth  that  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
which  no  one  knows  better  how  to  clothe  in  terse,  clear,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  language. 

The  important  article  u  Anatomy  ”  lias,  with  the  exception  of 
the  historical  sketch  with  which  it  opens,  assumed  a  wholly 
new  shape  under  the  hands  of  Professor  Turner  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Nowhere  do  we  observe  more  decisively  the  influence 
which  nearly  a  generation  of  special  research  has  had  upon  the 
general  conception  of  living  structure.  From  the  anatomical 
survey  of  the  bony  frame  of  man,  with  the  limbs  and  muscular  ap¬ 
pendages,  their  homologies  and  functions,  the  writer  passes  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  textures  or  tissues.  Withoutpretendingto  adelinition 
of  life  in  the  abstract,  its  origin  or  ultimate  laws,  the  phenomena  of 
life  are  indicated  by  him  from  the  primary  or  simple  stage  known  as 
cytoblastema  or  protoplasm,  seen  at  first  as  an  undifferentiated  mass, 
passing  thence  by  grades  into  the  form  of  the  nucleated  cell.  These 
cells,  not  yet  distinguishable  into  what  are  afterwards  called  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  organisms,  are  definite  anatomical  and  physiological 
units,  and  from  the  stage  which  they  represent  it  is  possible  to 
trace  the  development  and  growth  of  the  organic  being  in  all  the 
variety  in  which  life  is  known  to  us.  The  several  tissues  having 
been  subjected  to  analysis  and  description,  the  nervous  and  cerebro¬ 
spinal  system  is  next  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  re¬ 
searches  into  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain.  The  organs 
of  sense,  and  finally  the  vascular  system,  are  discussed  with  as 
much  detail  as  the  limits  of  the  work  permit,  the  respiratory,  di¬ 
gestive,  and  other  organs  being  left  for  future  treatment.  The 
whole  contents  of  the  first  instalment  of  this  great  enterprise  are 
indeed  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  quality  of  what  is  to 
follow. 


SIR  IIENRY  HOLLAND’S  FRAGMENTS.* 

SIR  IIENRY  HOLLAND  has  left  us  these  papers  as  a  last 
legacy  of  his  rich  and  varied  experience.  It  appears  that 
they  are  not  altogether  in  the  shape  in  which  he  meant  them  to  go 
forth,  for  on  his  last  journey,  and  with  the  last  words  he  wrote,  he 
set  before  himself  the  plan  of  a  further  revision.  He  looked  on  them 
partly  as  notes  made  for  his  own  instruction,  and  to  some  extent 
they  have  that  character,  but  they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
rough  notes  which  mark  the  first  stage  of  a  man's  collected 
thoughts.  They  rather  show  the  final  stage  when,  in  Sir  Henry 
Holland’s  own  words,  the  argument  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
conclusion  sought  for,  and  all  superfluous  matter  has  been  cleared 
away.  The  title  of  the  book  is,  in  fact,  almost  misleading ;  the 
essays  are  fragmentary  only  in  the  sense  of  being  conceivably  parts 
of  some  unfinished  whole,  while  each  part  is  finished  and  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  But  the  best  proof  that  we  have  here  nothing- 
hasty  or  sudden,  but  the  well-considered  expression  of  the  writer’s 
mind,  is  furnished  by  his  own  act  in  incorporating  considerable 
parts  of  these  essays  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Edinburgh  Eeview  so  late  as  1871.  This  was  entitled  “  Langel’s 
Problems  of  Nature  and  Life,”  and  is  also  reprinted  in  this  volume ; 
and  we  think  the  reader  will  do  well  to  take  it  first,  as  being  more 
continuous  and  satisfactory  in  form  than  the  constituent  frag¬ 
ments  which  stand  before  it  in  order,  although  it  suppresses 
occasional  details  of  these  which  one  would  be  sorry  to  lose.  The 
range  of  subjects  discussed  in  these  pages  is  such  that  few 
other  men  could  have  ventured  upon  it  without  being  open  to  the 
charge  of  presumption.  But  in  this  case  it  is  perhaps  the  charge 
from  which  the  work  is  most  entirely  free.  One  often  sees  a  writer 
able  and  even  exact  in  his  own  department  led  astray  by  the  desire 
of  saying  something  effective  on  a  matter  he  does  not  quite 
understand.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  temptation  here. 
The  thoughts  are  always  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  has  seen, 
learnt,  and  considered  the  things  before  nim.  In  his  later  years 
Sir  Henry  Holland  seems  to  have  chosen  by  preference  the  form  of 
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a  summary  statement  of  what  at  the  time  of  writing  was  known  ol 
a  particular  subject — a  task  within  the  competence  of  few  persons 
to  perform  well ;  and  also  of  what  was  not  known,  a  thing  accom¬ 
plished,  or  even  attempted,  by  still  fewer.  No  man  could  have  im¬ 
posed  on  himself  a  severer  test  of  real  familiarity  with  the  branches 
of  knowledge  thus  treated,  or  could  have  more  abundantly  satisfied 
it.  The  internal  evidence  of  this  book,  if  one  knew  no  more,  would 
tell  much  of  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  active  and  versatile  mind ;  nor 
would  even  the  incidental  allusions  fail  to  tell  something  of  the 
active  and  versatile  habit  of  body  which  was  its  fitting  parallel. 
Amongst  other  touches  of  this  kind,  he  recalls  his  own  sight  of  the 
battle-fields  of  the  American  civil  war  and  of  a  burnt  Canadian 
forest,  and  appeals  to  the  sympathetic  experience  of  those  who 
have  known  what  it  is  to  pass  a  dozen  qr  twenty  hours  together 
on  horseback. 

The  same  character  of  range  and  variety  belongs  also  to  his 
more  special  experience  as  a  man  of  science.  Sir  llenrv  Holland 
was  among  the  first  witnesses  of  more  than  one  of  the  critical  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  times,  and  lived  to  see  their  almost  incredibly 
rapid  and  far-reaching  development.  He  saw  Davy’s  first  globules 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  Faraday’s  first  magnetic  spark,  and 
heard  Dalton's  first  exposition  of  the  atomic  theory.  To  the  last 
he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  to 
gather  new  knowledge ;  those  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  it 
who  have  seen  him  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  bearing  the  well-deserved  honours  of  a  master,  but  with 
the  old  eagerness  of  the  learner  no  whit  abated. 

The  volume  is  appropriately  opened  by  an  essay  on  the  Progress 
of  Human  Knowledge.  Here  the  truth  is  insisted  upon — and 
insistence  is  needful  with  a  truth  so  much  overlooked — that  the 
more  we  learn  the  more  there  remains  to  be  learnt.  It  has  been 
often  said  before,  but  never  more  tersely  or  justly  than  in  this 
sentence : — “  It  is  only  in  the  dark  circle  of  ignorance  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  regarded  as  certain  and  complete.”  Another  point  well 
made  is,  that  “  it  is  the  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
proof,  and  the  cogent  demand  for  it,  which  characterize  the  science 
of  our  day,”  as  compared  with  the  misty  vagueness  of  earlier  philo¬ 
sophies.  There  are  curious  instances,  even  among  those  who  ought 
to  know  better,  of  reversion  to  ancestral  credulity.  But  Sir  II. 
Holland’s  mind  was  little  disturbed  by  these.  lie  saw  that  such 
things  must  be,  and  passed  them  by  with  exactly  the  right  amount 
of  attention : — 

The  phantasms  of  mesmerism,  and  the  still  worse  follies  or  frauds  of 
spirit-rapping,  table-turning  and  clairvoyance,  often  wrapped  in  the 
phraseology  of  real  science,  deceive  not  only  the  many  credulous  of  the 
world,  but  even  some  men  who  in  other  matters  can  justly  appreciate  the 
evidence  of  truth.  Such  incongruities  of  belief  belong  to  every  age  ;  but 
the  counterfeit  never  gets  the  lasting  stamp  of  the  genuine  coin.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  these  fancies  are  prone  to  pass  from  one  to  another,  allured  by 
novelty  and  more  mysterious  pretensions.  It  is  a  matter  of  mental  tempe¬ 
rament  ;  and,  after  considerable  experience  in  life,  I  find  myself  generally 
able  to  indicate  the  persons  most  liable  to  be  thus  deluded.  Of  these 
mockeries  of  science  the  greater  number  in  my  time  have  been  of  imported 
origin  ;  and  it  may  further  be  said  that  the  most  recent  are  the  most  pre¬ 
posterous — as  offensive  to  religion  as  to  science  and  common  sense.  Happily 
the  progress  of  true  knowledge  is  little  retarded  by  these  vagaries,  which 
speedily  efface  one  another.  Each  is  destroyed  in  turn  by  the  same  credulity 
which  begot  it. 

The  next  essay  shows  flow  the  scientific  examination  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  leads  up  more  and  more  to  a  conception  of  unity ;  it  might 
be  not  unprofitable  to  compare  this  in  detail  with  the  curiously 
retrograde  dualistic  speculation  half  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  We 
come  presently  to  two  papers  on  Matter,  Force,  and  Motion  (sub¬ 
stantially  repeated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  article  already  men¬ 
tioned).  Here  there  is  a  necessary  warning  to  be  given.  Force, 
Energy,  and  allied  words  such  as  Power,  Cause,  &c.,  are  in 
constant  popular  use  as  a  sort  of  metaphysical  symbols  of  unknown 
quantities.  In  themselves  they  are  fit  enough  to  be  so  used,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  so  using  them  so  long  as  one  remembers  that 
they  are  mere  symbols.  But  Force  and  Energy  are  likewise 
technical  terms  of  mathematical  physics.  In  that  sense  they  are 
not  vague  symbols  but  definite  ones,  and  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  exact  and  definite  propositions.  These  propositions  will  be 
true  and  intelligible  only  so  long  as  the  terms  are  rightly 
understood  in  their  technical  meaning.  The  danger  is  of 
mixing  up  the  two  different  usages,  and  thereby  talking- 
nonsense.  A  compiler  of  popular  philosophy  learns  somewhere 
that  there  is  a  physical  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy 
(which  there  is,  as  to  Energy  in  the  technical  sense,  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  Force  in  the  like  sense),  and  thereupon  he 
assures  us  that  science  has  discovered  Energy — meaning  Energy  in 
the  popular  sense,  synonymous  with  Force  in  the  like  sense — to  be 
eternal  and  indestructible.  This  is  a  grave  danger,  and  a  grave 
practical  reason,  we  think,  why  even  persons  who  are  above  it 
themselves  should  in  scientific  writing  abstain  from  using  the 
terms  Force  and  Energy  in  the  loose  popular  meaning  at  all.  It 
is  a  matter  of  discretion,  however.  In  these  papers  Sir  H.  Holland 
uses  the  words  in  their  popular  sense,  but  so  as  not  to  confound 
this  with  the  exact  sense,  or  to  forget  their  merely  symbolic  cha¬ 
racter.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  one  sees  better  the  point  of  his 
closing  remark  that  we  cannot  at  present  find  a  true  and  intelli¬ 
gible  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  Force  in  itself?  First,  the 
question  is  not  a.  physical,  but  a  metaphysical,  one;  next,  the 
truth  is  that  we  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  right  way  of  putting  it. 
Our  old  judges  used  to  say  to  a  plaintiff  who  had  misconceived  his 
demand,  Go  home  and  get  you  a  better  writ ;  and  Nature  says  to 
us  when  we  come  to  her  with  vague  demands  ot  this  sort,  Go  back 
J  and  frame  an  intelligible  question.  Sir  II.  Holland  seems,  how- 
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ever,  to  have  doubted  of  metaphysics  altogether.  Take  this 
passage : — 

When  Mr.  Mill  says  that' matter  maybe  defined  as  “the  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation,”  we  see,  though  dimly,  what  he  means,  but  gain 
little  by  the  definition.  For  all  purposes  of  reason  and  research  we  must 
be  content  to  deal  with  its  forms  and  properties,  as  they  reach  us  through 
the  senses,  and  convey  perceptions  to  our  consciousness. 

But  he  acts  on  Mr.  Mill’s  definition  not  the  less,  for  his  own 
statement  in  the  second  sentence  of  our  extract  is  nothing  else  than 
the  practical  application  of  the  definition  quoted  in  the  first. 

In  another  paper,  dated  1 867  (and  also  -worked  into  the  article  on 
Langel’s  book),  Sir  II.  Holland  set  down  the  conjecture  that  elec¬ 
tricity  might  before  long  be  explained  as  a  function  of  the  liglit- 
and-heat-carrying  ether  without  postulating  a  special  element. 
This  conjecture  has  since"  been  worked  out  into  a  high  degree  of 
scientific  probability  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  and  others.  In 
the  interesting  piece  of  the  same  date  on  “  Mental  Operations  in 
Relation  to  Time  ”  we  will  mark  only  one  point  out  of  many.  One 
of  the  most  prevalent  fallacies  of  psychology — namely,  that  of 
taking  mature  and  elaborated  intelligence  as  the  type  of  all  intelli¬ 
gence — is  very  well  exposed : — 

We  go  but  partially  to  work  in  analysing  the  acts  of  the  adult  and  culti¬ 
vated  intellect.  The  observation  of  these  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
knowledge,  much  more  difficult  to  obtain,  of  the  conditions  of  uneducated 
infancy  and  childhood — of  the  intellectual  imbecilities  of  old  age — of  the 
deficiencies  and  aberrations  of-  the  idiot  and  lunatic — of  the  mind  of  the 
rustic  or  of  the  factory  operative,  bis  life  a  machine  of  manual  labour. 
Not  only  the  subjects  of  thought,  but  the^ojuer,  methods,  and  rates  of  think¬ 
ing  are  presumably  as  diverse  in  these  several  cases  as  are  the  conditions 
themselves. 

Then  come  a  series  of  fragments  (we  use  the  word  subject  to  the 
explanation  already  given),  forming  a  group  whose  central  idea  is 
the  origin  of  species.  The  writer  accepted  on  the  whole  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  all  life  on  the  earth,  including  man’s,  is  continuous  ;  the 
chapter  on  Animal  Instincts,  however,  shows  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  underrate  difficulties  or  to  jump  at  universal  explanations.  As  to 
the  improvement  of  man,  he  was  sanguine  for  the  future,  though 
for  a  distant  future.  Here  we  find  the  remark  that,  whereas  some 
of  the  lower  animals  are  tamed  and  educated  by  man,  man  himself 
has  no  higher  animal  to  educate  him.  44  He  alone  is  submitted  to 
no  superior  being  on  the  earth  capable  of  thus  controlling  or  per¬ 
fecting  his  natural  instincts,  of  cultivating  his  reason,  or  of  creating 
new  capacities  and  modes  of  action.”  This  is  strictly  true ;  yet  in 
all  organized  communities  the  individual  man  is  submitted  to  a 
superior  control — namely,  that  of  society,  and  of  social  as  distinct 
from  individual  ends  of  action ;  and  the  education  of  man  in  his 
individual  character  by  man  in  his  corporate  or  political  character 
is  really  a  far  greater  and  more  wonderful  thing  than  the  half- 
human  intelligence,  wonderful  as  that  is,  of  a  well-bred  and  well- 
trained  dog. 

We  pass  over  much  other  scientific  and  speculative  matter  of  no 
less  interest  that  we  may  not  omit  all  mention  of  the  literary  ele¬ 
ment  in  these  remains.  In  the  essay  on  History  an  excellent 
suggestion  is  made  for  the  correction  of  the  estimates  of  historical 
time  which  one  forms  by  reading  detached  portions  of  history 
written  on  different  scales.  This  may  be  called  the  method  of  equal 
times : — 

To  gain  something  like  a  just  estimate  of  historical  time  it  has  been  my 
frequent  practice  to  take  some  well-known  period — say,  one,  two,  or  three 
centuries  of  recent  English  history — -and  place  them  in  relation  to  the  same 
length  of  time  in  the  history  of  other  ages  in  other  countries  ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  bring  together  the  three  centuries  of  undisturbed  Roman  power 
in  Britain,  and  the  equal  period  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  This  method,  simple  as  it  i.s,  suffices  to  correct  many  erroneous 
impressions,  and  to  explain  various  seeming  anomalies  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  History  can  never  be  rightly  studied  without  the'  aid  of  these 
comparisons  or  parallelisms  of  time. 

In  tlie  paragraph  before  this  Sir  II.  Holland  mentions,  as  an 
instance  of  the  sort  of  optical  delusion  to  be  corrected,  tbe  diffi¬ 
culty  of  realizing  that  at  one  place  Gibbon  puts  into  a  single 
chapter  a  period  as  long  as  from  Edward  I.  to  the  present  day.  We 
cannot  resist  adding  a  parallel  somewhat  the  other  way,  for  it  is 
very  common  to  think  that  the  world  has  never  moved  so  fast  as 
it  does  now.  From  Edward  I.  to  ourselves  is  roughly  about  as 
long  as  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Constantine.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  the  later  of  these  two  periods  of  six  centuries 
has  done  as  much  as  the  earlier  to  change  the  political  and  social 
face  of  the  earth.  There  are  some  pleasant  pages  on  Shak- 
speare,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  curious  anecdote. 
Sir  H.  Holland  laid  a  wager  with  Lord  Nugent  in  support  of 
the  position  that  there  must  be  somewhere  in  Shakspeare  some 
commendation  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  dog.  But  in  a  year’s 
search  he  failed  to  find  any  such  passage,  and  lost  the  wager.  In  a 
skortpiece  on  the 44  Influence  of  Words  andNames  ’’occurs  the  happy 
saying  that  44  words  become  the  bladders  upon  which  ancient,  errors 
and  crude  conceptions  are  floated  down  the  stream  of  time.”  And 
we  learn  that  Sir  II.  Holland  had  just  been  reading— we  wish 
print  had  some  device  by  which  to  detain  our  reader  while  he 
guesses  the  most  unlikely  thing  for  a  modern  scientific  physician 
to  read.  It  was  the  Epistles  of  the  Patriarch  Photius.  With  this 
last  example  of  an  astonishing  versatility  we  may  fitly  break  off. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume,  of  which  we  have  no  room  to 
speak,  consists  of  articles  which  have  already  been  before  the 
public,  and  will  be  sufficiently  recognized  by  those  who  remember 
them  in  their  original  and  still  recont  appearance. 


TRADE  MALICE,  AND  THE  WANDERING  HEIR.* 

THIS  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  composite  production ;  the 
first  part  being  a  true  story  of  the  wrongs  and  triumphs  of 
Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  the  second  a  fiction  founded  upon  the 
wrongs  and  triumphs  of  James  Annesley.  The  fiction  appeared 
two  years  ago  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Graphic ;  and  the 
general  outline  may  be  familiar  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
dipped  into  that  most  amusing  of  books,  the  State  Trials.  It  is 
simply  the  celebrated  Annesley  case,  turned  into  a  novel.  Though 
it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Reade’s  style,  we  confess  that  we  have 
been  more  amused  by  the  preceding  narrative.  The  character 
which  Mr.  Reade  unconsciously  draws  of  himself  in  this  perform¬ 
ance  is  more  original  than  that  of  any  of  his  fictitious  heroes, 
lie  begins  by  reckoning  up  the  triumphs  of  the  Wandering  Heir. 
He  tells  us  that  200,000  copies  of  the  original  Graphic  were 
sold  in  Europe ;  and  that  in  America  1 50,000  copies  were  sold  of 
Harper's  W eddy,  in  which  it  first  appeared,  and  80,000  copies  in 
book  form ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sale  in  the  colonies  and  in 
piratical  editions.  Now,  says  Mr.  Reade,  such  a  success  can  only 
be  achieved  by  a  rare  combination  of  great  intellectual  qualities. 
Certain  44  criticasters,”  however,  soothe  their  vanity  by  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  success  can  be  obtained  by  simple  dishonesty, 
and  accordingly  two  of  them  proceeded  to  accuse  Mr.  Reade  of 
plagiarism.  Before  noticing  this  charge,  we  may  remark  that  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Reade’s  main  assertion.  Such  success  as  he 
has  won  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  mere  lucky  plagiarism.  It  re¬ 
quires,  as  he  truly  says,  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  and  genuine 
ability.  A  great  immediate  success  does  not  indeed  prove  that  a 
writer  belongs  to  the  highest  order ;  perhaps  it  may  even  suggest  a 
presumption  to  the  contrary ;  but  it  shows  that  he  is  at  least  one  of 
the  very  cleverest  of  the  second  order ;  and  we  should  certainly 
not  dispute  Mr.  Reade’s  claim  to  that  position.  We  may  suggest 
another  presumption  of  a  rather  similar  kind  for  Mr.  Reade’s 
consideration.  What  are  we  to  infer  when  a  man’s  successes 
always  bring  him  into  quarrels  with  his  rivals  and  his  critics  P 
Mr.  Reade’s  reply  would  apparently  be  that  merit  always  leads  to 
success,  that  success  always  produces  envy,  and  envy  leads  to 
slander ;  therefore  the  more  quarrels  a  man  has  the  greater  his 
merits.  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  this  conclusion,  because  we 
could  mention  some  very  successful  writers  who  have  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  got  into  any  quarrels  at  all.  Why  should  Mr.  Reade 
be  singled  out  for  the  attacks  of  the  envious  ?  Can  it  be  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  so  mild  and  benevolent  a  temper  that  every 
ill-conditioned  person  thinks  that  he  may  be  insulted  with 
safety  ? 

To  return,  however,  to  the  present  case.  Mr.  Reade  s  assailants 
were,  in  his  language,  two  44  Pseudonymuncules,”  signing  them¬ 
selves  44  0.  F.”  and  44  Gsecilius,”  who  wrote  to  two  papers  de¬ 
claring  that  Mix  Reade  had  stolen  a  passage  from  Swift's  doggrel 
verses  called  44  The  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady.”  Mr.  Reade 
wrote  a  very  emphatic  letter,  defending  his  conduct,  reviling 
the  pseudonymuncules,  praising  himself,  and  further  declaring 
that  44  Caecilius  ”  and  44  C.  F.”  were  one  and  the  same  person.  To 
this  44  C.  F.”  replied  that  she  was  a  young  woman,  not  con¬ 
nected  with  letters  except  as  a  reader  of  books,  and  living  in  a 
country  village.  She  mildly  complained  of  being  called  a 
trickster,  a  scurrilous  skunk,  and  a  pseudoityimmcule,  and,  on 
the  main  point,  replied  that  she  had  proved  her  case,  and  that 
Mr.  Reade  differed  from  such  writers  as  Scott  and  Shakspeare 
(to  whom  he  had  referred  for  precedents)  in  spoiling  the  goods 
which  he  had  stolen.  Hereupon  Mr.  Reade  replied  by  44  with¬ 
drawing  eveiy  opprobrious  epithet”  which  he  had  heaped  upon 
this  “soft,  gentle,  modest,  kindly,  womanly  creature.”  44  If,” 
he  added,  “a  man  had  written  her  first  letter,  he  would  have 
been  a  snob  and  a  calumniator.  If  a  man  had  written 
her  second  letter,  after  reading  mine,  he  would  be  an 
incurable  liar  and  shuffler.  But  as  it  is  only  a  woman  who  has 
written  both — why  it  is  only  a  woman.”  We  will  hope  that  this 
relieved  Mr.  Reade’s  mind.  Tie  adds,  however,  a  statement  which  is 
certainly  rather  significant.  He  tells  us  that 44  G.  F.  ’  and  44  Caecilius  ” 
were,  in  fact,  husband  and  wife  ;  Caecilius  being  a  certain  novelist 
who  does  not  enjoy  so  wide  a  popularity  as  Mr.  Reade.  This 
statement  is  made  by  Mr.  Reade,  not  as  a  conjecture,  but  as  matter 
of  knowledge.  We  need  not  give  the  names  ;  but  we  agree  that 
the  story,  if  true,  is  discreditable  to  his  assailants.  If  a  novelist 
wishes  to  accuse  a  brother  artist  of  plagiarism,  he  should  take  a 
more  direct  method ;  he  should  not  say,  or  without  qualification 
allow  it  to  be  said  for  him,  that  two  letters  are  by  different  writers, 
when  oue  has  been  written  by  himself  and  the  other  by  his  wife  ; 
and  certainly  the  lady  should  not  describe  herself  as  the  inhabitant 
of  a  remote  village  44  not  connected  with  letters.”  Mr.  Reade  is 
very  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  can  use  language  quite 
strong  enough  for  the  occasion ;  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  say  that 
if  skunk  and  trickster  are  rather  strong  words,  “Gsecilius”  and 
44  C.  F.”  clearly  deserve  (on  the  assumption  that  he  is  right  in 
his  facts)  some  part  of  what  they  have  got.  And  there  we  will 
leave  them. 

We  may,  however,  add  a  word  or  two  upon  the  charge  of 
plagiarism.  There  is  a  frequent  confusion  in  these  cases  between 
the moral  and  the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  A  man  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  justified  as  a  moralist  in  using  certain  materials,  and  yet  be 
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making  an  artistic  blunder,  or  vice  versa.  We  should  see  no  dis¬ 
honesty,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Reade’s  using  Shakspeare  as  freely  as 
Shakspeare  himself  used  Plutarch  or  the  English  chroniclers.  The 
only  condition  is,  either  that  a  man  should  avow  openly  the  sources 
upon  which  he  has  drawn,  or  that  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  at 
second-hand  should  be  too  palpable  to  need  any  avowal.  So  long 
as  that  is  the  case,  and  there  is  no  infringement  of  copyright  laws, 
a  man  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  the  works  of  previous  winters 
just  as  much  as  seems  good  to  him  without  exposing  his  character 
to  the  slightest  charge.  In  the  present  case  it  seems  to  us  that 
any  such  charge  is  simply  silly.  Mr.  Reade  was  using  one  of  the 
best-known  writers  in  the  language ;  he  refers  explicitly  to 
another  writing  of  Swift  to  till  up  a  gap  in  his  description  ;  and  it 
is  plain  upon  the  very  face  of  it  that  he  is  drawing  upon  some 
materials  of  the  kind.  There  can  be  no  wrong,  because  there  is  no 
deception.  To  condemn  Mr.  Reade  for  using  Swift  in  describing 
a  fine  lady  of  the  period  would  be  to  condemn  every  historical 
novel  or  drama  that  ever  was  written.  We  know  not,  though 
Mr.  Reade  is  quite  clear  upon  the  matter,  what  were  the  motives 
which  prompted  “  Caecilius  ”  and  “  0.  F.” ;  but  the  charge  as  they 
made  it  was  so  frivolous  that  we  should  have  thought  that  he 
might  have  treated  it  with  silent  contempt. 

In  the  artistic  sense,  however,  the  question  cannot  be  answered 
quite  so  easily.  Mr.  Reade  tells  us  that,  when  writing  his  novel, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  number  of  authorities,  and  he  explains  very 
minutely  the  sources  of  various  incidents  and  characters.  lie  took  the 
main  plot,  of  course,  from  the  reports  of  the  Annesley  case  ;  he  in¬ 
vented  another  plot  to  bring  in  a  heroine ;  he  selected  his  Irish  curses 
with  great  care  from  an  incredible  number  in  Carleton,  Banim,  and 
Griffin ;  other  fragments  come  from  old  county  and  town  his¬ 
tories,  from  magazines,  from  the  acts  of  Colonial  Assemblies,  and 
from  a  variety  of  other  sources  of  more  or  less  obscurity.  Mr. 
Reade  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  this  interweaving  of  fact  and  fiction 
has  been  his  method  in  his  most  approved  works,  and  one  which  he 
has  openly  avowed.  So  far  as  this  goes,  Mr.  Reade  is  perfectly  right. 
We  admire  his  industry,  and  we  admire  even  more  the  sell- 
restraint  which  has  melted  down  such  a  great  mass  of  information 
into  one  short  volume.  One  of  the  worst  faults  of  historical 
novelists  is  that  they  cannot  bear  to  leave  out  any  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  may  have  acquired,  and  that  their  books  become, 
in  consequence,  as  tiresome  as  a  dictionary  of  antiquities.  Mr. 
Reade  never  allows  his  fuel  to  put  out  his  fire.  He  is  vigorous 
and  animated  enough  to  account  for  his  wide  popularity ;  though 
critics  may  condemn  him  as  melodramatic  and  sensational.  But 
though  he  escapes  this  danger,  we  are  not  so  clear  that  he  avoids 
another.  Mr.  Reade  appears  to  see  no  alternative  between  his 
own  method  and  the  opposite  plan  of  pure  invention  not  even 
founded  on  fact.  He  is  therefore  apt  to  ignore  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  his  art.  A  novelist  ought  to 
acquire  information  about  the  period  he  is  describing.  That  is 
most  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  information  should  not 
be  given  to  us  in  its  raw  state.  The  information  should  have  been 
thoroughly  assimilated.  The  writer’s  mind  should  be  so  steeped  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  that  he  should  have  no  need  to  copy 
out  bits  of  his  commonplace  books  and  intersperse  his  fiction  with 
isolated  fragments  of  fact.  He  should  study  his  authorities  till  he 
can  at  will  people  his  imagination  with  the  figures  of  a  past 
generation,  and  then  paint  from  these  figures  without  going  again 
through  the  process  of  mechanical  construction.  Whenever  a  bit 
of  undigested  fact  crops  up  which  shows  no  signs  of  having 
passed  through  this  intellectual  process,  it  is  apt  to  jar  upon 
us  as  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  We 
are  suddenly  transported  from  history  to  fiction  and  back  again, 
and  the  whole  effect  is  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Reade  speaks  of  the 
“  miserable  cant  about  truth  being  superior  to  fiction.”  Each,  we 
should  say,  is  superior  in  its  own  place.  When  we  are  reading  a 
history,  we  want  truth ;  and  when  we  are  reading  a  novel,  we 
prefer  fiction.  The  particular  case  of  which  Mr.  Reade  is  speak¬ 
ing  is  the  intrusion  into  his  story  of  a  kind  of  short  analysis  of 
the  first  great  trial  in  the  Annesley  case.  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
just  a  case  in  point.  The  actual  report  of  that  trial  is  more 
amusing  than  most  fictions,  but  a  bit  of  it  dragged  into  the  midst 
of  a  novel  is  rather  vexatious  than  otherwise,  because  it  intro¬ 
duces  matter  irrelevant  to  the  story  itself,  and  yet  it  has  to  be  so 
compressed  that  it  is  spoilt  as  a  record  of  facts.  A  similar  criti¬ 
cism  might  perhaps  be  made  on  the  passage  from  Swift.  If  Mr. 
Reade  had  read  Swift's  verses  and  learnt  them  by  heart,  and  then 
writtenaconversationffoinhisown  mind,  we  should  havehaduothing 
to  say  against  him,  even  if  a  phrase  or  two  had  evidently  come 
pretty  straight  from  Swift.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
slight  effect  of  incongruity  between  this  fragment  and  the  general 
texture  of  the  story.  Mr.  Reade  indeed  argues  that  he  has  im¬ 
proved  upon  Swift’s  arrangement  of  the  incident.  The  whole 
passage  is  very  short,  and,  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Reade  seems  to 
invite  minute  criticism,  we  should  hardly  think  it  fair  to  dwell 
upon  a  trifling  defect.  One  alteration,  however,  strikes  us.  Swift 
is  describing  the  frivolity  of  fine  ladies,  and  makes  them  become 
intolerably  noisy  over  scandal.  Mr.  Reade  makes  them  diverge 
from  scandal  to  politics,  and  become  noisy  over  this  more  exciting- 
topic.  Swift,  we  should  say,  was  the  truer  to  nature ;  and  Mr. 
Reade  has  so  far  rather  spoilt  the  picture.  Whilst  we  are  on 
these  minor  details,  we  may  notice  one  other  point.  Mr.  Reade 
describes  a  Quaker  family  in  Pennsylvania  at  some  length. 
After  all  the  trouble  he  has  expended  in  getting  his  local  colour¬ 
ing,  it  is  rather  odd  to  find  that  he  cannot  even  make 
a  Quaker  talk  accurately.  Father,  mother,  and  daughter, 


all  use  the  plural  at  times  where  every  Quaker  would 
use  the  singular.  “  I  shall  find  you  a  companion,”  says  the 
mother,  “  for  you  are  a  civil-spoken  young  man.”  A  sound  old 
Quaker  would  have  said  “  thee”  and  “  thou,”  or  probably  “  thee” 
in  both  cases.  This  is  of  course  a  trifle,  hut  it  is  rather  significant. 
Mr.  Reade  does  not  seem  so  much  to  have  a  vivid  conception  ot 
the  times  which  he  is  describing  as  to  have  made  a  great  col¬ 
lection  of  characteristic  facts,  which  he  frames  very  skilfully  into 
a  kind  of  literary  patchwork.  The  men  and  women  whom,  he 
describes  are  real  enough,  but  are  not  more  typical  ol  that  time 
than  of  our  own.  Their  external  circumstances,  their  clothes,  their 
language,  and  mere  social  details  are  generally  derived  from  autho¬ 
rity,  but  they  drop  off  at  any  moment,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
somehow  more  like  natives  of  the  nineteenth  century  masquerading 
in  old  clothes  than  a  genuine  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time. 

In  short,  Mr.  Reade’s  imagination  seems,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
to  be  rather  associative  than  penetrative  ;  he  has  brought  together  a 
great  many  picturesque  bits,  but  has  hardly  fused  them  into  a 
satisfactory  whole.  The  book  bears  the  marks  of  being  the  result 
of  cramming  for  a  purpose.  We  may  assume,  without  much 
risk  of  error,  that  the  reason  for  its  composition  was  the  interest 
felt  at  the  time  in  another  wandering  heir,  whose  claims  were 
less  solid  than  those  of  James  Annesley;  and  there  is. unluckily  a 
difference  between  filling  your  mind  in  order  to  write  about  a 
subject  and  writing  upon  a  subject  because  your  mind  is  full  of 
it.  The  Wandering  Heir — however  many  copies  have  been  sold — will 
hardly  add  to  Mr.  Reade's  reputation,  but,  considered  as  a  book  got 
up.for  the  occasion,  it  shows  far  more  care  than  is  generally  expended 
upon  such  books,  and  is  written  with  abundance  of  spirit  and 
energy.  If  Mr.  Reade  did  not  flourish  his  own  merits  so  much 
in  our  faces,  he  would  perhaps  be  more  generally  praised  by  others. 
Nobody  can  fairly  dispute  his  vigour  or  his  power  of  catching  our 
attention.  We  could  only  wish  that  he  aimed  at  a  loftier  kind 
of  success  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  tbe  large  sale  of  a 
Christmas  number. 


BAIN’S  COMPANION  TO  THE  HIGHER  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.* 

WHAT  has  most  struck  us  in  Professor  Bain’s  present  book 
is  the  painful  witness  which  it  bears  to  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  English  relatives  and  pronouns.  W  e  do  not  mean 
that  the  difficulty  is  shown  in  Professor  Bain’s  own  style,  but  in 
the  merciless  vivisection  which  the  style  of  other  writers  undergoes 
at  his  hands.  Sometimes  the  victim  is  named — when  he  is  not  a 
victim,  but  is  brought  in  to  be  spoken  well  of,  he  commonly  is 
named— and  among  the  names  thus  given  there  is  no  lack  of  names 
of  high  reputation ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  is,  perhaps  to  spare  his 
feelings,  examined  in  the  dark,  and  his  misdoings  are  commented  on 
as  those  of  a  purely  abstract  being.  But  when  we  see  the  critic 
in  his  search  for  examples  to  comment  on,  go  through  a  crowd  of 
the  most  modem  writers,  and  carefully'  pick  out  passages  for  ex¬ 
amination  out  of  different  works  of  the  same  writer,  we  see  how 
varied  and  careful  Mr.  Bain’s  reading  has  been.  And  perhaps  the 
writers  themselves  may  really  he  more  pleased  with  this  witness 
to  Mr.  Bain’s  careful  study  of  their  writings  than  they 
will  be  displeased  when  he  shows  that  they  might  often  have 
used  an  “it  ’or  a  “that”  so  as  to  give  their  sentences  a  better 
turn.  And,  after  all,  no  English  writer  can  fairly  complain  of  what 
may  happen  to  himself  when  a  Scottish  Professor  gives  a  whole 
paragraph  to  an  elaborate  showing  up  of  the  first  question  and 
answer  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  first  question  rims  thus— 
“  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  P  ”  And  when  a  Professor  of 
Logic  at  Aberdeen  holds  that  the  wording  of  the  question  leaves 
the  meaning  of  the  compilers  uncertain,  and  is  driven  to  seek  for 
it  in  “  the  tenor  of  the  Catechism,”  it  is  not  for  us  to  venture  an 
opinion  on  so  abstruse  a  matter.  The  answer  is,  “  Man's  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever.”  According  to 
Mr.  Bain,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  end  of  man,”  uncertain  in 
itself,  is  made  vet  more  uncertain  when  in  the  answer  “  end  of 
man  ”  is  changed  into  “  man’s  end.”  We  can  only  comfort  our¬ 
selves  that  our  own  childhood  in  the  less  logical  South  was  not 
perplexed  with  such  high  and  mighty  questions,  and  that,  instead 
of  being  asked  “  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  ”  we  were  simply 
asked  “  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  If  any  one  should  maliciously  hint 
that  even  this  is  not  wholly  clear,  as  “  name  ”  might  mean  either 
Christian  or  surname,  we  answer  that  a  name  is  a  name  only,  and 
that  what  the  caviller  has  in  his  mind  is  a  “  to-name. 

The  mention  of  names  brings  us  to  a  point  of  dispute  which  we 
had  with  Mr.  Bain  when  noticing  a  former  work  of  liis.  We  were 
puzzled  at  his  calling  proper  names  “  meaningless,”  and  it  seems  that 
the  word  has  been  found  “  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  Mr.  Bain 
now  tells  us  that  he  calls  proper  names  meaningless  “  because  the 
meaning  is  not  taken  into  account  in  applying  them.  .  They  have, 
he  allows,  a  meaning,  “  although  for  the  special  purpose 
that  meaning  has  to  be  trodden  under  foot.”  Mr.  Bain 
adds:— “  I  should  be  glad  to  discover  a  word  not  open 
to  this  objection,  but  as  yet  I  do  not  know  of  any  such.  ’  Now 
we  deny  the  universal  proposition  that  the  meaning  of  a  proper 
name  is  not  taken  into  account  in  applying  it.  It  very  often  is 
not ;  in  some  states  of  society  it  commonly  is  not ;  but  in  other 
states  of  society  the  rule  is  the  other  way,  and  it  is  hardly  true  in 
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any  state  of  society  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  a  proper  name  is 
never  thought  of  at  all.  As  long  as  the  meaning  of  a  name  is 
thoroughly  understood,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Teutonic  nomenclatures,  the  name  is  given  with  distinct  reference  to 
its  meaning.  The  child  receives  a  name  which  is  specially  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or  which  describes  the  character 
which  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  bear  in  after  life.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  was  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  it  was  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to,  by  no  means  as  a  joke  or  a  pun,  but  as  a  matter  of  grave 
significance.  So  when  a  seventeenth-century  Puritan  called  his 
child  “  Praise-God  ”  or  “  Accepted,”  when  an  African  Christian  of 
the  fifth  century  called  his  child  “  Deogratias  ”  or  the  more  barba¬ 
rous  “  Deusdedit,”  he  certainly  did  not  tread  the  meaning  of  the 
name  under  foot^  but  gave  the  name  with  a  most  distinct  thought 
of  its  meaning.  And  even  in  our  own  day,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  female  names,  names  of  virtues,  flowers,  and  the  like, 
the  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  obvious,  surely  people  do  not  give 
them  without  having  the  notion  of  the  virtue  Or  the  flowrer  before 
their  eyes.  Mr.  Bain  instances  surnames  like  Black,  which  may 
be  borne  by  people  who  are  the  exact  opposite  of  their  names ;  but 
even  these  are  not  perfectly  meaningless.  The  first  of  the  family  who 
bore  the  name  bore  it  because  it  really  described  him ;  so,  when 
Mr.  Btin  says  that  a  name  like  Black  gives  no  information 
respecting  the  person,  we  say  that  it  does  give  as  one  piece  of 
information,  whatever  may  be  its  value — namely,  that  sometime 
or  other  he  had  a  swarthy  forefather.  In  fact,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Bain  still  does  not  quite  take  in  the  main  facts  of  nomenclature. 
“  Many  proper  names,”  he  tells  us,  “  nearly  all,  if  we  knew  their 
history,  still  have,  or  once  had,  meaning.”  Mr.  Bain  need  not  say 
“  many  ’  or  “  nearly  all  ” ;  he  may  be  quite  certain  that  every 
name  had  a  meaning  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  given, 
and  he  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  name  was  ever  “  invented  by 
shaking  letters  in  a  hat,  or  by  putting  together  combinations  on  no ' 
other  principle  than  to  get  something  that  is  new,  and  there¬ 
fore  distinctive.”  And  one  remark  of  Mr.  Bain’s  is  odd  indeed: — 

There  may  be  a  few  instances  of  names  that  have  always  been  confined 
to  a  single  individual.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  this  of  ordinary 
names  of  persons  ;  it  is  possible  that  some  names  of  historical  personages,  as 
Charlemagne,  have  not  been  given  to  any  second  individual. 

Does  Mr.  Bain  think  that  “  Charlemagne,”  the  French  corruption 
of  “  Carolus  Magnus,”  is  in  such  a  sense  a  name  that  it  could  have 
been  given  to  a  “  second  individual  ”  ?  Men  are  called  “  Carolus 
Magnus  ”  or  “  Willelmus  Magnus,”  expressly  to  distinguish  them 
from  any  “  second  individual.”  “  Le  petit  Charlemagne,”  Thomas 
of  Savoy,  can  hardly  count  as  a  “  second  individual,”  though  the 
possibility  of  a  man  being  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  shows  that 
people  had  in  the  thirteenth  century  forgotten  what  “Charle¬ 
magne”  meant.  Had  “  Hue-le-magne  ”  lived  on  in  use,  they 
might  have  remembered.  All  this  reminds  us  that  a  week  or  two 
back  we  saw  in  a  newspaper  a  description  of  Ravenna,  written  in 
English,  but  in  which  the  first  German  Emperor  appeared  as 
“  Charles-le-grand,”  a  form  of  words  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before,  and  which  reminded  us  of  Hereward  the  Last 
of  the  English. 

When  we  get  to  “Derivation,”  it  is  curious  to  see  how  Mr. 
Bain  is  gradually  feeling  his  way  towards  an  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  English  language.  The  chief  fault  in  his  writings 
seems  to  us  to  be  that,  as  a  rule,  he  puts  the  history  of  t lie 
language  quite  out  of  sight,  and  talks  as  if  a  language  were  a  sort 
of  phifosophic  creation,  instead  of  a  thing  which  has  grown  up 
almost  anyhow.  W  hen  he  comes  to  “  derivation,”  he  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  history,  and  his  notions  are  on  the  whole  fairly  correct, 
and  he  shows  a  praiseworthy  liking  for  English  as  opposed  to 
jargon.  He  especially  points  out  the  havoc  w'hich  has  been  made 
by  certain  translators  of  the  Bible,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
by  bringing  in  Latin  words  instead  of  the  English  of  the  authorized 
version.  lie  even  wishes  that  the  authorized  version  itself  had  in 
some  cases  been  more  truly  English  (W  hile  we  are  on  this  subject, 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  on  the  personal  authority  of  a 
reviser,  that  the  first  words  both  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  are  to  stay  as  they  are,  and  are  not  to  be 
turned,  as  some  have  feared  that  they  might  be,  either  into  “  In 
the  commencement  ”  or  “  In  the  inauguration  ”).  Mr.  Bain  marks 
out  clearly  enough  the  distinction  in  origin  and  use  between  the 
Teutonic  essence  of  our  language  and  the  Latin  infusion.  But  he 
still  talks  about  “  Saxon  and  Latin  ” ;  and  he  does  not  always  seem 
quite  to  understand  the  difference  between  an  essence  and  an  infu¬ 
sion,  as  he  sometimes  talks  of  “  the  Saxon  element.”  Moreover,  he 
does  not  seem  to  understand  the  real  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Saxon  ”  in  this  sense.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  “  implies  an 
untenable  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  English  language,” 
that  “  it  involves  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  special  Teutonic  dialect 
that  gave  origin  to  the  English  tongue.”  The  objection  lies  far 
deeper  than  thi3.  The  united  nation  might  just  as  well  have  been 
called  Saxon  as  English  :  that  is,  we  might  have  spoken  of  our¬ 
selves  as  our  Celtic  neighbours  have  always  spoken  of  us.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  did  not  so  call  ourselves,  and,  this  being  so,  to 
talk  of  “  Saxon  period,”  “  Saxon  element,”  and  the  like,  puts  out  of 
sight  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English  nation  and  its  lan¬ 
guage.  In  point  of  fact,  modern  English  is  English  in  the  strictest 
sense,  as  the  dialect  which  came  to  the  front  in  the  long  run  was 
that,  not  of  a  Saxon,  but  of  an  Anglian  district.  But  the  danger 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Bain  seems  to  think,  lest  people  should  fancy  that 
modern  English  comes  from  Wressex  or  Essex,  and  not  irom 
Eastern  Mercia ;  the  danger  is  that  Mr.  Bain’s  way  of  talking  may 
lead  people  to  forget  the  unbroken  continuity  between  what  they  are 


pleased  to  call  “  Saxon  ’’and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “  English.” 
To  talk  of  a  “  Saxon  element  ”  in  English  practically  denies  this 
unbroken  continuity.  It  makes  people  think  that  English  is  a 
language  made  up  of  two  elements,  instead  of  a  language  which 
has  simply  received  a  large  number  of  foreign  words.  Mr.  Bain 
talks  indeed  of  “Saxon  or  native”  as  opposed  to  classical ;  but 
this  does  not  get  rid  of  the  dailger.  Mr.  Bain  may,  as  Mr.  Earle 
does,  use  this  way  of  speaking  without  doing  any  harm  to  himself, 
but  it  is  sure  to  do  harm  to  others. 

Mr.  Bain  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  criticize  the  language 
of  the  announcements  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  We  think 
that  he  has  not  anywhere  commented  ou  one  most  ugly  formula 
which  has  lately  come  into  use,  even  in  very  decent  newspapers. 
“  The  death  is  announced  of  A.  B.”  What  is  running  in  the  mind 
of  the  penny-a-liner  seems  to  be  that  it  would  not  do  to  say  “  The 
death  of  A.  B.  is  announced,”  because  that  would  signify  that  the 
death  of  A.  B.  w7as  a  thing  already  known,  or  at  least  looked  for. 
What  the  awkward  phrase  which  is  used  is  meant  to  imply  is,  “  Some¬ 
body  is  dead ;  that  somebody  is  A.  B.”  But  endless  ways  might 
be  found  to  express  this  besides  a  formula  so  utterly  barbarous  as 
“  The  death  is  announced  of  A.  B.”  Mr.  Bain  has  worked  at  the 
sentences  of  so  many  writers,  great  and  small,  that  we  are  sure  that, 
if  he  would  once  stop  to  think  about  it,  he  could  give  us  half-a- 
dozen  better  forms. 


HOLMS  OX  ARMY  REFORM.* 

IF  it  is  pleasant  to  be  absolved  when  our  enemies  are  our  judges,  it 
must  certainly  be  no  less  disagreeable  to  find  ourselves  criticized 
with  severity  by  our  own  professed  friends.  But  this  is  just 
the  fate  of  the  late  Ministry,  or  rather  of  Lord  Cardwell, 
in  the  work  before  us,  which  contains  as  thoroughgoing  an 
exposure  and  condemnation  of  the  manner  in  which  Army 
Reform  has  been  left  unaccomplished  as  any  Conservative  could 
desire  to  see  put  in  print.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  a 
staunch  Liberal  politician,  who  is  still  a  member  for  one  of  the  few 
metropolitan  districts  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  reactionary  wave 
of  last  year,  its  perusal  should  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the 
ex-Minister  of  War  has  managed  to  throw  away  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  such  as  no  successor  may  for  a  very  long  time  to  come  be 
blessed  with.  Four  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Holms  justly  points  out, 
the  nation,  which  the  then  Premier  was  scolding  for  having  yielded 
to  unreasoning  panic,  was  in  fact  reasoning  seriously  with  itself  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  military  administration,  and  awakening  to 
the  fact,  which  experts  in  vain  insisted  on  until  the  fall  of  France 
brought  the  lesson  home,  that  our  whole  system  of  land  defence 
was  behind  the  age.  The  Battle  of  Dorking,  so  warmly  denounced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  at  Whitby  as  the  cause  of  the 
public  alarm,  was  in  fact  no  more  than  the  artistic  reflection 
in  a  concrete  shape  of  thoughts  current  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
generally.  The  head  of  the  War  Office,  meeting  Parliament  after  the 
events  of  Sedan  and  Metz,  of  Orleans  and  Le  Mans,  had  irrefutable 
arguments  ready  at  his  command  in  favour  of  reconstructing  an 
old  and  tried  standing  army,  and  of  creating  trustworthy  reserves 
that  should  not  rush  into  the  field  to  meet  certain  defeat.  Thus 
favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  had  Lord  Cardwell  pos¬ 
sessed  but  a  fraction  ot  the  constructive  genius  of  Stein  or  Harden- 
berg,  he  would  have  found  somewhere  the  Schamhorst  or  Clause- 
witz  who  would  have  taught  him  how  to  use  his  opportunity. 
The  time  had  plainly  come  when  the  army  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  treated  as  a  cheap  reserve  of  domestic  police  to  be 
obtruded  as  little  as  possible  on  the  public,  and  which  his  suc¬ 
cessors  regarded  partly  as  a  depot  for  colonial  garrisons  and  partly 
as  a  national  plaything,  might  have  been  converted  into  that 
genuine  defensive  force  which  no  great  nation  that  respects 
its  own  position  can  afford,  'in  the  present  phase  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics,  to  dispense  with.  Mr.  Holms,  as  one  of  the 
true  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party,  confesses  in  his  preface, 
with  an  honesty  which  deserves  special  notice,  that  he  should  like 
to  see  England  without  any  standing  army  at  all;  but  he  is 
equally  honest  when  he  points  out  that,  as  things  are  at  present, 
in  the"  face  of  “  the  huge  armaments  of  Europe,  and  the  efforts 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany  are  making  to  increase  their  fleets,” 
she  has  positive  need  of  such  a  force,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  not 
only  “  in  the  very  best  condition  possible  for  its  size,”  but  what  is 
hardly,  if  at  all,  less  important,  “  capable  of  easy  expansion.” 

How  far  did  the  Liberal  Minister  go  towards  performing  this 
great  work  P  The  answer  is  given  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
volume  before  us ;  and  if  Mr.  Holms  is  not  complete  in  his  reply,  he 
is  at  any  rate  sufficiently  plain-spoken  and  well  informed  to  deserve 
to  be  listened  to  by  all  who  would  know  what  Lord  Cardwell  had  it 
in  his  power  to  do,  and  how  greatly  he  fell  short  of  his  opportunity. 
Not  that  Mr.  Holms  is  by  any  means  indisposed  to  give  the  lsfte 
War  Minister  full  credit  wherever  it  seems  to  him  possible.  Indeed 
he  goes  further  than  strict  justice  would  carry  him  in  praising  the 
reforms  begun  in  1870  ;  though  in  doing  this  he  is  evidently  misled 
more  by  want  of  technical  knowledge  than  by  partiality.  For  truth 
compels  the  statement  that  of  the  three  reforms  which  Mr.  Holms 
enumerates  as  “  carried  through  Parliament  with  a  firm  and 
statesmanlike  hand,”  there  was  unfortunately  not  one  that  was  not 
marred  by  unstatesmanlike  want  of  finish.  As  to  the  first,  the 
abolition  of  the  Purchase  system,  it  would  weary  our  readers  to 
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repeat  the  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
■The  condemnation  of  certain  parts  of  the  measure  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  Royal  Commission  named  by  Lord  Cardwell  himself, 
and  the  later  appointment  of  another  Commission  to  consider  those 
questions  of  retirement  and  promotion  which  were  evaded  when 
abolition  was  accomplished,  are  proofs  sufficient  that,  the  re¬ 
form  if  rightly  aimed,  was  wrongly  managed  in  execution.  As 
to  “  ’the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  dual  government  of  the  army 
by  removing  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  War  Office,”  we  have  before 
now  had  occasion  to  show  how  entirely  erroneous  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  have  got  rid  of  dualism;  the  system  being,  in  fact, 
developed  more  strongly  than  ever  at  the  headquarters  of  each 
district,  and  the  civil  element  inside  the  War  Office  being 
notoriously  quite  as  antagonistic  to  the  military  at  this  moment 
as  when  they  were  separated  by  the  width  of  St.  James  s 
Park.  What  has  been  done  has  been  simply  to  make.  an.  out¬ 
ward  show  of  union,  any  real  improvement  that  followed  it  simply 
consisting  in  this,  that  the  plan  of  writing  from  one  branch  hostile 
letters  to  the  other  is  exchanged  for  the  practice  of  writing  critical 
minutes  upon  each  other's  memoranda.  Indeed  Mr.  Holms  s  own  use 
of  the  words  “  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  ’’  seems  to  imply  that,  he 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  On  the.  third  point, 
the  transfer  of  Militia  appointments  from  the  Lords-Lieutenant  to 
the  Minister,  it  would  be  possible  to  speak  more  severely.  For  Lord. 
Cardwell  here  showed  greater  weakness  than  in  any  other  part  ot 
his  administration.  He  bad  no  sooner  carried  his  proposal  than 
he  was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  putting  it  into  practice  in  the 
face  of  hostile  county  interests.  In  conciliating  these  he  offered  a 
laro-e  bribe,  in  the  way  of  admissions,  not  into  the  Militia,  but  into 
the’  army  itself,  to  be  scattered  among  the  subalterns  of  the  former 
service,  and  obtained  bv  nomination,  with  an  examination  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  slowest  and  idlest  can  pass  it.  And  thus  it  has 
been  made  possible  for  dunces  and  scapegraces  to  be  transferred  by 
mere  interest  into  the  regular  service  with  lieutenant  s  rank, 
passing  over  the  heads  of  those  who  have  entered  the  line  through 
the  regular  gates  of  admission. 

So  much  lor  the  reforms  which  Mr.  Holms  approves.  lhere 
ran  through  each  of  these  the  same  vein  of  weakness  ;  an  attempt 
was  made" to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  reforms  by  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  something  was  ostensible 
and  Apolitical  rather  than  real,  and  designed  for  present  effect  on 
the  public  mind  rather  than  for  real  use  in  difficult  times.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  other  reforms  announced  by  Lord  Card- 
well  which  have  come  to  nothing,  or  to  worse.  Such  were 
the  additions  to  the  soldier’s  pay  and  comforts,  which  have  left 
him  still  under  the  irritating  system  of  stoppages  for  parts  of  his 
daily  rations  and  necessaries,  and  have  done  nothing  towards  staying 
the  flow  of  desertion.  Such  was  the  introduction  of  a  supposed  Ger¬ 
man  system  of  education  for  our  officers,  which  was  so  badly  copied 
from  the  Berlin  type  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  as  wholly  im¬ 
practicable  after  a  single  year's  trial.  Such  also  was  the  creation  of 
an  Intelligence  Department,  announced  with  special  pomp  as  though 
designed  to  do  all  for  us  that  a  Moltke  could  conceive  possible, 
but  °which  has  turned  out  to  mean  that  an  already  numerous 
Head-quarter  Staff  has  had  added  to  it  one  or  two  more  well- 
paid  members.  These  are  not  achievements  to  be  proud  of. 
And  if  Lord  Cardwell's  management  is  less  closely  criticized 
by  Mr.  Holms  than  it  might  be,  it  is  true  enough  that,  as  he 
puts  it,  soon  after  the  Liberal  Minister’s  work  was  entered  on, 
the  firm  and  statesmanlike  hand  “  became  suddenly  paralysed, 
and  temporizing  and  feebleness  marked  every  step  of  the  future.” 
With  this  summary  of  results  we  fully  agree,  though  we  differ 
as  to  the  cause.  There  is  no  real  ground  for  believing,  that 
Lord  Cardwell  changed  his  mind,  and  drew  back  from  finishing 
a  congenial  business.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  .Secretary  for 
War  shared  the  optimist  opinions  of  the  chief  of  his  party,  and 
looked  on  the  cry  for  Army  Reform  as  a  mere  passing,  fancy 
which  must  be  soothingly  dealt  with  at  the  moment,  but  without 
involving  a  change  of  national  policy.  Neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor 
Lord  Cardwell  had  the  clear  insight  to  perceive  that  Englishmen 
had  actually  reached  that  stage  of  thought  when  they  were 
prepared  for  the  time  to  let  schemes  of  fresh  trade  and  commerce 
wait  until  the  means  were  assured  them  of  maintaining  un¬ 
challenged  by  the  world  such  trade  and  commerce  as  they  already 
had.  They  still  mistook  Manchester  opinion  for  public  thought, 
and  a  corner  of  Lancashire  for  the  realm  at  large. 

All  the  middle  part  of  Mr.  Holms’s  volume,  is  directed  to  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  shortcomings  that  ensued  on  this  one  mistake.  Here 
he  is  unanswerable,  and  we  may  leave  him  to  speak  for.  himselt 
whilst  he  gives  the  proofs  of  the  truth  he  utters  in  a  few  plain  words 
at  the  opening  of  these  chapters : — “  Let  us  look  at  the  actual 
results  attained.  By  the  light  of  a  few  facts,  I  hope  to  show  what 
a  fool’s  paradise  we  have  been  living  in  during  the  past  four  years. 
Space  forbids  our  following  him  through  the  facts,  as  we  would 
willingly  do,  for  Mr.  Holms  is  strongest  and  best  in  his  driest 
statements.  Let  but  one  or  two  suffice.  We  give  them  nearly  in 
the  author’s  words : — 

First  as  to  quality.  The  number  of  rejections  per  i,ooo  that  are  made 
of  recruits  offering  themselves  is  not  only  a  very  fair  test  of  quality,  but  it 
shows  the  great  cost  of  winnowing  the  weak  from  the  strong,  a  process  which, 
under  a  sound  system  of  recruiting,  might  be  almost  avoided.  The  number 
rejected  per  i,ooo  in  1872  was  442.  The  average  from  i860  to  1867  was 
385  ;  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1841  to  1851  it  was  335  ;  and  the  ten  years 
from  1832  to  1841  only  298.  That  this  increased  proportion  of  rejections 
was  not  caused  by  overfastidiousness  will  be  apparent  from  testimony 
worthy  of  consideration — 

which  testimony  accordingly  is  given  in  great  detail. 


Or,  again : — 


By  the  reorganization  scheme  we  were  told  the  Army  would  be  made 
more  attractive.  Dissatisfaction  was  to  diminish,  if  not  to  cease.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  precisely  the  reverse  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  "  There  went  out  of  the  Army  by  purchase  in 


1870 . 

.  1,493  men. 

1871  . 

.  2,109  „ 

1872 . 

.  2,839  „ 

1873 . 

2,981  „ 

1874 . 

.  2,653  „ 

But  more  economical  means 


ijui  mure  eeuiruun ear  ,..ea„o  are  adopted  by  simply  deserting,  and  it  is 
largely  approved  of,  as  will  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  desertion.  In  my 
view  the  real  measure  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  is  the  number  of  men 
periodically  advertised  for  as  deserters ;  not  the  net  number  merely  who 
make  good  their  escape.  The  men  who  are  captured  and  retained  in  the 
service  bv  force,  so  to  speak,  can  hardly  add  to  its  contentment  and  satis¬ 
faction.  ‘The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  deserters  advertised 
for  nnnn  illv  since  the  reorganization  scheme  came  into  operation  : — 


1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874. 

- 

- 

• 

.  6,904 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  desertions  from  the  Artillery,  an  arm  of  the 
service  which  it  is  most  important  should  be  maintained  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  both  at  home  and  in  India,  are  proportionately  more  numerous 
than  from  any  other  branch  of  the  army. 


It  is  natural  now  to  look  to  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Holms,  sug¬ 
gests.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  them  with  the  detailed  criticism 
he  has  bestowed  on  the  abortive  schemes  of  Lord  Cardwell.  .  Some 
of  them  are  not  only  far  from  being  original,  but  are  also  beside  the 
real  gist  of  the  question ;  as,  for  instance,  his  indirect  encourage¬ 
ment  of  enlistment  by  bestowing  a  large  bonus  of  free  commissions 
on  the  ranks ;  or  the  establishment  of  Army  Corps  units— a  very 
unnecessary  proceeding  in  time  of  peace,  since  every  advantage 
that  the  Corps  organization  would  give  may  be.  equally  well  ob¬ 
tained  by  making  the  present  District,  with  its  Division  of  troops, 
an  independent  unit.  What  is  really  important  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  matter,  if  not  hy  any  means  wholly  novel,  is  the 
proof  offered  by  such  examples  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
the  great  Railway  Companies,  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  get  and 
to  keep  good  men  in  the  service,  if  only  the  immediate  in¬ 
ducements— pensions  for  length  of  service  Mr.  Holms  rejects— are 
made  sufficient  for  the  end.  The  pay  should  be  increased  sufficiently  ; 
and  after  three  years’  service  in  the  ranks,  four  years  should  be 
allowed  in  the  Reserve,  with  the  liberal  fee  of  20I.  or  even  30 1.  a 
year  if  necessary,  earned  by  genuine  registry  under. an  employers 
guarantee  that  the  man  is  forthcoming,  and  a  week's  duty  in  the 
ranks  yearly.  There  is  room  for  plenty  of  difference  as  to  details  : 
but  the  movement  which  Mr.  Holms  in  these  proposals  rather 
indicates  than  pretends  to  originate  is,  we  are  sure,  in.  the 
right  direction.  To  some  such  common-sense  and  practical  views 
we  must  inevitably  come  if  our  arm}’  is  not  to  remain,  as 
it  now  is,  the  despair  of  home  legislators  and  the  laughing-stock  of 
foreign  critics.  We  are  doing  positively  nothing  towards  this  at 
present,  though  we  are  sinking  millions  in  creating  a  scattered 
depot  system  to  catch  the  recruits  whom  our  terms  are  insufficient 
to  keep  when  found.  With  Mr.  Holms,  we  would  call  on  tlio 
commercial  class,  who  have  long  neglected  this  great  question, 
earnestly  to  bring  their  strong  sense  and  business  powers  to  its 
solution.  We  thank  him  heartily  for  his  share  in  helping  on  this 
work;  and  we  agree  with  him  that,  were  the  whole  people  of 
England  acquainted  with  our  present  army  system,  its  effete  and 
old-world  conditions,  and  its  total  inapplicability  to  modern 
requirements  and  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  “  they  would  be 
most  earnest  and  hearty  in  demanding  immediate  military  reform 


STORR  ON  MACAULAY’S  BOSWELL.* 

TO  judge  from  the  number  of  text-books  that  are  issuing  from 
the  press,  the  reproach  which  has  been  long  cast  on  us,  that  in 
our  schools  we  altogether  neglect  our  own  language  and  our  own 
literature,  woul d  no  longer  seem  to  be  deserved.  From  all  quarters 
we  are  receiving  works  on  the  English  language  and  annotated 
editions  of  the  English  classics.  The  steady  stream  that  has  for 
the  last  few  years  flowed  from  the  Clarendon  Press  has  been  of 
late  swelled  by  smaller  rills  from  Rugby  and  Marlborough.  The 
younger  University  men,  however,  in  their  ardour  for  opening  up 
new  fields  of  learning,  have  too  often  ventured  to  set  themselves  up 
as  teachers  before  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship  as  learners. 
A  man  whose  education  has  been  altogether  classical  thinks  that 
Latin  and  Greek,  like  Dogberry’s  writing  and  reading,  come  by 
nature.  When  first  he  wakes  up  to  find  how  narrow  his  range,  of 
study  has  been,  and  how  on  every  side  there  are  subjects  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  he  is  too  apt  to  think  that  what  is  a. discovery 
to  him  will  be  a  discovery  to  the  world,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
turn  round  and  tell  his  fellow-men  of  the  fair  regions  he  has  opened 
up.  A  knot  of  such  enthusiasts  get  together,  and,  like  the  new 
converts  to  some  faith,  begin  to  lament  over  the  errors  of  mankind 
who  are  still  in  that  dense  darkness  from  which  they  themselves  have 
some  three  months  or  soescaped.  Each  has  the  holy  zeal  of  a  missionary, 
and  is  eager  to  take  a  part  in  lifting  the  cloud  of  ignorance  which 

*  English  School  Classics.  Lord.  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Storr,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Marlborough  College.  London  :  Rivingtons.  1875. 
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still  hangs  oyer  the  rest  of  the  land.  Each  is  quite  indifferent  as 
to  the  particular  task  which  is  given  him  to  do,  convinced  as  he 
is  that  he  can,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  “  get  up  ”  any  subject  or 
any  author  in  a  long  vacation.  To  edit  a  classical  author  how¬ 
ever,  whether  English  or  Latin,  requires  a  familiarity  with  the 
subject  which  is  only  got  by  long  years  of  study.  Before  an 
editor  can  successfully  deal  with  an  author,  he  ought  to  he 
thoroughly  at  home  with  the  general  literature  of  the  age.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  expect  to  find  many  men  who  can  bring  to  their 
task  the  learning  that  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  brought  to 
Shakspeare,  or  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  to  Pope.  In  the  particular 
series  an  instalment  of  which  we  are  now  proposing  to  notice,  we 
should  be  content  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  a  great  deal  short  of 
theirs.  We  have  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  drawn  attention  to 
the  shortcomings  of  some  of  the  earlier  volumes.  We  regret  to 
find  that  in  the  latest  issue  there  is  no  sign  that  the  learning  of 
the  editor  has  grown  greater,  or  his  want  of  accuracy  less.  lie 
has,  in  the  volume  with  which  we  shall  now  deal,  taken  that  part 
of  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  which  is  of  a 
more  permanent  interest,  and  furnished  it  with  1 80  notes.  When  we 
have  said  that  the  conception  was  a  good  one,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  praise  which  we  can  honestly  bestow.  The  essay  cer¬ 
tainly  not  only  invited,  but  also  called  for,  the  labours  of  an  editor. 
Macaulay’s  range  of  reading  was  so  wide,  and  his  writings  are  so 
full  of  allusions,  that  in  some  respects  almost  any  one  of  his  essays 
would  make  an  excellent  text-book  by  which  a  young  student 
might  be  introduced  to  general  literature.  Moreover,  the  par¬ 
ticular  essay  which  Mr.  Storr  has  selected  is  so  full  of  arguments 
which  admit  of  discussion,  and  of  statements  which  can  be  shown 
to  be  incorrect,  that,  whether  it  is  intended  for  the  young  or  the  old 
reader,  it  furnishes  abundant  matter  for  the  labours  of  a  commen¬ 
tator.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Storr  neither  knows  his  subject  with 
the  thoroughness  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  nor  has  any  of 
that  painstaking  carefulness  which  is  a  substitute,  though  a  sorry 
substitute,  for  extensive  knowledge.  His  ignorance,  perhaps, 
would  be  only  detected  by  one  who  has  a  familiarity  with  the. sub¬ 
ject.  But  his  inaccuracy  is  so  plain  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  corrector  of  the  press.  He  twice  tries  to  correct 
Macaulay  in  an  error ;  but  in  one  case  Macaulay  is  quite,  right,  and 
in  the  other  case,  though  he  is,  as  we  hold,  wrong,  Mr.  Storr 
himself  blunders.  Macaulay  had  said  of  Johnson  “that  all  his 
books  are  written  in  a  learned  language.”  Mr.  Storr  remarks : — 

This  is  hardly  true  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Some  of  these  are  written 
in  as  simple  and  idiomatic  language  as  the  Spectator.  If  we  compare  a 
paper  in  the  Rambler  with  the  Life  of  Savage,  we  shall  see  how  his  style 
gradually  freed  itself  from  pedantry  and  pompousness. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  defend  Johnson’s  style  from  Ma- 
■caulay’s  attack,  but  we  cannot  pass  over  Mr.  Storr's  blunder,  though 
he  is  iu  this  case  on  our  side.  He  has  read  somewhere  or  other 
what  has  been  more,  than  once  stated,  that  Johnson’s  style  as  he 
passed  from  the  middle  time  of  life  into  old  age  grew  simpler.  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets  are  no  doubt  more  simply  written  than  the 
Rambler.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  Life  of  Savage,  which  he 
cites  as  a  proof  of  this,  was  written  about  six  years  before  the  first 
number  of  the  Rambler  was  published,  and  thirty-five  years  before 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Jn  an  earlier  note  he  seems  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  glimmering  that  the  Life  of  Savage  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  for  he  says,  “Johnson  wrote  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  Life  of  Savage,  Sir  T.  Browne,  and  many  others.” 

To  show  Mr.  Storr’s  other  error  in  correcting  Macaulay,  we  must 
quote  a  somewhat  long  passage  from  the  essay : — 

Into  calamities  and  difficulties  such  as  these  Johnson  plunged  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  From  that  time  till  he  was  three  or  four  and  fifty,  we 
have  little  information  respecting  him  ;  little,  we  mean,  compared  with  the 
full  and  accurate  information  which  we  possess  respecting  his  proceedings 
and  habits  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lie  emerged  at  length  from  cock¬ 
lofts  and  sixpenny  ordinaries  into  the  society  of  the  polished  and  the 
■opulent.  His  fame  was  established.  A  pension  sufficient  for  his  wants 
had  been  conferred  on  him  ;  and  he  came  forth  to  astonish  a  generation 
with  which  he  had  almost  as  little  in  common  as  with  Frenchmen  or 
Span  iards. 

In  his  early  years  he  had  occasionally  seen  the  great ;  but  he  had  seen 
them  as  a  beggar.  He  now  came  among  them  as  a  companion. 

Mr.  Storr,  iu  a  note  on  the  words  “  in  his  early  years,”  &c.,  says : — 

An  exaggeration.  At  the  houses  of  Mr.  Walmsley  and  Dr.  Swinfer 
he  had  met  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  good  position,  and  associated  with 
them  on  equal  terms. 

Dr.  Swinfer  is  put  for  Dr.  Swinfen,  but  this  mistake  is  but 
trifling.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  Macaulay’s  statement.  By 
“his  early  years”  he  means,  of  course,  Johnson's  early  years  in 
London,  beginning  with  his  twenty-eighth  year.  Does  Mr.  Storr 
think  that  Macaulay  meant  to  say  that  Johnson  “  had  seen  ”  Mr. 
Walmsley  and  his  godfather,  Dr.  Swinfen,  “  as  a  beggar  ”  ?  More¬ 
over,  though  Macaulay  does  too  often  exaggerate,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  described  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  a  small  country  town  as  “  the  great.”  Johnson  might  be  allowed 
in  his  Dictionary  to  address  his  native  town,  “  Salve  magna 
parens";  but  he  would  have  been  amused  to  find  any  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  ranked  among  “the  great.”  “Johnson,”  says 
Macaulay,  “  had  made  himself  a  name  in  literature  while  Reynolds 
and  the  Wartons  were  still  boys.”  Mr.  Storr,  by  way  of  throwing 
light  on  this  statement,  writes: — “Reynolds.  Born  1723. 
Twenty-four  years  Johnson’s  senior.”  If  he  had  anywhere  stated 
the  year  of  Johnson's  birth,  as  well  as  that  of  Reynolds,  he  might 
have  left  it  to  his  readers  to  discover  that  Reynolds  was  thirteen 
years  Johnson’s  junior.  But  Reynolds's  age  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  poet  Gay,  who,  as  the  youthful  reader  will 


learn  with  delight,  was  “  born  1618,  died  1782.”  No  wonder  that 
the  lively  poet  could  in  his  Fables  afford  to'make  fun  of  physicians. 
A  man  who  is  to  live  1 64  years  can  take  liberties  with  the  medical 
profession  on  which  no  one  else  can  venture.  Burke,  we  read 
in  p.  45,  was  born  in  1730,  though  in  p.  38  we  had 
been  told  that  he  was  born  in  1731.  “  Johnson,”  we  read,  “  went 
to  France  with  the  Thrales  in  1755.”  In  a  previous  note  the 
reader  had  been  informed  that  “  he  was  first  introduced  to  Mr3. 
Thrales  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.”  Now,  as  Johnson  was  born  in 
1 709,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  went  with  the  Thrales  to 
France  some  ten  years  before  he  made  their  acquaintance.  The 
real  date  of  his  visit  to  France  was  1775.  This  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  statement  .that  “in  1785  he  published  a  Journey 
to  the  Western  Lslands.”  In  this  he  even  beats  Gay,  for 
if  Gay  did  live  to  be  164,  we  are  not  told  that  he  published 
a  book  a  year  after  his  death.  Johnson  died  in  1784,  nine 
years  after,  and  not  one  year  before,  he  published  his  Journey. 
“  The  History  of  the  Recline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
published,”  we  read,  “in  1787.”  Every  one  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  the  time  knows  that  its  publication  spread  over  some 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Very  curious  is  Mr.  Storr's  note  on  the 
following  passage  in  Macaulay  : — “  In  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  we  find 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  Lord  Ros¬ 
common’s  early  proficiency  in  his  studies.”  Mr.  Storr  thus  illus¬ 
trates  the  passage  :— 

Accounts  of  Lord  Roscommon’s,  &c.  Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study- 
under  Bocbart,  and  who  is  represented  as  having  already  made  great  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  literature,  could  not  be  more  than  nine  years  old. 
Strafford  went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to  death  eight  years 
afterwards.  That  he  was  sent  to  Caen  is  certain  ;  that  he  was  a  great 
scholar  may  be  doubted. 

The  reader  may  well  ask  who  is  young  Dillon,  and  what  has 
Strafford  to  do  with  Lord  Roscommon’s  early  proficiency  P  There 
is  no  mention  of  Strafford  in  the  essay,  nor  anything  to  explain 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  introduction  of  his  name.  In  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  whence  Mr.  Storr  has  taken  his  note  without  changing 
a  word,  the  passage  is  clear  enough.  Johnson  is  showing  that,  as 
young  Dillon,  afterwards  Lord  Roscommon,  was  born  during  the 
lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  and  as  he  was  sent  by  Strafford  to  Caen, 
he  could  not  at  the  time  he  went  to  Caen  have  been  more  than 
nine. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Storr,  or  his  printer,  gives  what  is  meant, 
we  suppose,  as  an  amended  reading  of  the  authors  quoted. 
Macaulay  had  written  “  It  was  natural  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  he  should  be  ‘eo  iinmitior,  quia  toleraverat.’”  The 
Latin  is  printed  in  the  edition  before  us  “  eo  iinmitior,  aui  tole¬ 
raverat.”  In  the  following  quotation  from  Mrs.  Piozzi  a  word 
has  been  inserted  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  editor  had 
not  understood  the  passage : — 

Mauy  such  mortifications  arose  in  tbe  course  of  tlieir  intimacy,  to  be  sure, 
but  few  more  laughable  than  when  the  newspapers  had  tacked  them 
[Goldsmith  and  Johnson]  together  as  the  pedant  and  his  flatterer  in  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost.  Dr.  Goldsmith  came  to  his  friend,  fretting  and  foaming, 
and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  printer,  Sec.,  till  Mr.  Johnson,  tired  of 
the  bustle,  and  desirous  to  think  of  something  else,  cried  out  at  last,  “  Why, 
what  wouidst  thou  have,  dear  doctor  ?  Who,  tbe  plague,  is  hurt  with  all 
this  nonsense  ?  and  bow  is  a  man  the  worse,  1  wonder,  in  his  health,  purse, 
or  character,  for  being  called  Hob  femes  “I  do  not  know  (replies  the 
other)  how  you  may  relish  being  called  Hob  femes ;  but  I  do  not  like  at 
least  to  play  at  Goodman  Dull.” 

Mrs.  Piozzi  bad  written  of  course  “  I  do  not  like  at  least  to  play 
Goodman  Dull.”  Tbe  editor  would  seem  to  think  that  Goodman 
Dull  was  some  kind  of  a  game.  More  than  once  we  come  upon  a 
repetition  in  his  notes,  as  if  he  had  himself  forgotten  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  already  given  as  well  as  acquired.  On  the  first  page 
he  has  a  short  note  on  Tophani  Beauclerk.  Five  pages  further  on 
he  has  another  note  on  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he  savs  : — 
“Beauclerk.  A  contemporary  of  Langton  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.”  As  he  had  not  as  yet  told  his  reader  who  Langton  was, 
but  had  told  him  who  Beauclerk  was,  it  is  a  case  of  explaining 
notum  per  ignotum.  In  like  manner,  in  p.  38,  we  read : — “  Sir 
William  Jones.  The  great  Orientalist.  Born  1746.”  In  p.  46 
we  have  a  further  note : — “Sir  William  Jones.  Born  1746,  died 
1794.  A  famous  Orientalist,  who,”  &c.  The  notion  Fielding 
would  seem  to  contain  a  severe  reflection  on  Eton  CoU^-e  and  the 
University  of  Leyden.  We  read: — 

Fielding.  Bora  1707,  died  1754.  Having  been  educated  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  tbe  University  of  Leyden,  he  found  himself,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  General  Fielding,  almost  penniless,  and  supported  himself  by 
writing  for  the  stage. 

It  certainly  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  natural  result  of  a  man’s 
receiving  his  education  at  these  famous  seats  of  learning  is  that  he 
finds  himself,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  penniless.  The  note  on 
Danton  shows  that  Mr.  Storr  is  not  more  familiar  with  the  history 
of  France  in  the  last  century  than  with  the  lives  of  the  great  men 
of  his  own  country.  He  writes : — 

After  the  iotb  of  August,  and  the  death  of  the  lung,  of  which  Danton  was 
one  of  the  principal  agents,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  during  the  days  of  September  and  the  Reign  of  Terror 
by  his  sanguinary  measures. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Storr  believes  that  both  Danton's  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  also  the  September  massacres 
followed  the  death  of  the  King.  Mr.  Storr’s  language,  as  his  note 
on  Fielding  shows,  is  at  times  scarcely  more  correct  than  his  iacts. 
He  tells  us  in  another  passage  that  “  Steele  was  the  originator,  and, 
next  to  Addison,  the  principal  contributor  to  the  Spectator.”  But 
the  errors  of  style  are  trifling  when  compared  with  those  we  have 
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already  noted.  He  would  do  well  to  study  Boswell’s  advertise- 
ment  to  his  great  work,  aud,  when  he  next  edits  a  classic,  to  hear  in 
mind  how  he  says  “  I  have  sometimes  had  to  run  half  over  London 
in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly,  which,  when  I  had  accomplished 
I  well  knew  would  obtain  me  no  praise,  though  a  fail  me  would 
have  been  to  my  discredit.  ’ 


FURLEY’S  WEALD  OF  KENT.— VOL.  II.* 

ME.  FURLEY  most  assuredly  need  not  fear  to  he  included 
among  those  promisers  the  contents  of  whose  hooks  fall 
short  of  the  announcements  of  then-  title-pages.  He  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  task  he  has  undertaken  with  the  amplest  liberality 
of  treatment,  if  not  with  much  painful  exertion  of  self-restraint. 
In  solid  works  of  this  description  the  reader  is  not  apt,  as  in  a 
three-volume  novel,  to  turn  restlessly  to  the  concluding  chapters. 
But  in  the  present  case  the  process  may  not  prove  unadvisable,  aud 
is  indeed  recommended  by  the  author  himself  to  “  those  of  his 
readers  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,”  so  that  they  may  “  form  a 
general  idea  of  what  is  stated  more  in  detail  elsewhere.”  It  may, 
however,  be  observed  that  in  what  precedes  Mr.  Furley’s  excellent 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Weald,  and  his  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Kent  as  a  kingdom  and  as  a  shire,  respectively,  there  is 
a  good  deal  which  hardly  needed  to  be  included  in  an  “  outline  ” 
of  the  history  of  the  coimty,  even  on  a  very  liberal  interpretation 
of  that  elastic  term.  In  one ,  sense,  of  course,  the  annals  of  a 
county  through  which  runs  the  road  from  London  to  Canterbury , 
and  thence  to  Dover,  might  prove  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
whole  Kentish  Archeological  Society.  We  remember  a  series  of 
stained-g:nss  windows  at  Dover  in  which  local  piety  has  sought  to 
commemorate  the  chief  historical  glories  of  that  loyal  Cinque 
Port.  There  may  be  seen  the  Emperor  Sigismund  attempting  to 
land,  but  received  less  courteously  than  other  Emperors  have  been 
in  our  own  days,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  waving  a  farewell  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  before  departing  to  cover  himself  with 
glory  and  cloth  of  gold.  With  ingenuity  and  space  the  series 
might  doubtless  be  considerably  prolonged.  Thus,  too,  as  Mr. 
Furley  has  chosen  to  include  in  his  “  outline  ”  of  the  history  of 
Kent  (in  itself,  we  presume,  mainly  designed  to  be  illustrative  of 
his  more  special  subject)  an  account  of  so  many  royal  visits 
to  and  departures  from  the  favoured  coimty,  he  need  not 
wonder  that  his  pages  are  many,  and  we  need  not  pretend 
that  they  are  uniformly  interesting.  Because  Edward  II.  “re¬ 
posed  him  somewhile  ”  at  Bokenfold  in  the  V  eald,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary,  in  however  deprecatory  a  manner,  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  remaining  events  of  his  reign.  Because  Charles  II. 
landed  at  Dover,  it  was  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  con¬ 
trast  Evelyn’s  and  Ludlow’s  accounts  of  his  entry  into  London. 
But  though  Mr.  Furley  indulges  a  little  too  frequently  in 
the  use  of  the  scissors — applying  them  even  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
not  generally  inaccessible  work — he  cannot  upon  the  whole  be 
charged  with  discursiveness  outside  the  two  concentric  circles 
of  his  researches,  aud  he  has  carried  out  his  general  scheme  with 
commendable  consistency.  This  book  is  not  a  perambulation  of 
Kent  like  Lambarde's  or  a  perequitation  of  parts  of  it  like  the 
characteristic  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Furley  from  Cobbett.  It  is 
a  consecutive  history  of  the  Weald,  with  less  detailed  chapters  on 
that  of  the  county  at  large,  and  occasional  reflections  on  that  of  the 
country  in  general.  With  these  reflections  it  would  be  hard  to 
quarrel  in  the  case  of  so  careful  and  laborious  an  author,  whom  no 
one  will  grudge  such  incidental  recreations  as  that  of  generalizing 
from  the  non-residence  of  a  recent  successor  of  Erasmus  at 
Aldington,  and  of  a  “  worthy  and  now  aged  divine  ”  holding  an 
incumbency  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  question  whether  “  we 
have  gained  by  the  Reformation  all  that  the  advocates  for  an 
Established  Church,  and  the  friends  of  religion,  might  have  hoped 
and  expected.”  Mr.  Furley  evidently  has  troubles  of  his  own  in 
the  Weald  which  exercise  him  too  severely  to  admit  of  their  being 
absolutely  withheld  from  his  readers. 

Apart  "from  matters  of  a  more  special  bearing,  the  history  of 
Kent,  even  during  the  period  treated  in  Mr.  Furley’s  second  volume 
— from  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  downwards — is  full  of  episodes 
of  general  national  interest.  More  than  one  English  sovereign 
may  have  speculated  on  the  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  temper 
and  conduct  in  the  men  of  Kent  which  Lord  Say  sums  up  so  dis¬ 
courteously.  That  these  peculiarities  were  the  result  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  descent  is  a  view  long  abandoned  by  all  rational  men  out 
of  Copenhagen;  but  the  patriotic  orthodoxy  of  Rask  and  the 
purely  original  conjectures  of  Dr.  Latham  may  have  contributed  to 
envelop  in  a  mysterious  haze  a  question  which  it  is  quite  needless 
to  obscure  by  more  or  less  ingenious  suggestions  of  possibilities. 
During  the  period  in  question,  at  all  events,  there  is  little  reason 
for  going  far  to  seek  the  causes  of  Kentish  character  and  conduct. 
Forty  years  ago,  in  the  first  volume  of  that  History  of  England 
which  we  hope  its  continuer  Dr.  Pauli  is  thinking  of  completing 
for  the  present  generation,  Lappenberg  dwelt  on  what  he  rather 
vaguely  calls  the  “  victorious  nationality  of  the  Kentishmen.”  It 
is  not  difficult  to  suggest  reasons  for  the  part  which,  from 
Henry  III.  to  William  III.,  that  “nationality,”  as  Lappenberg  is 
pleased  to  call  it,  played  in  English  history.  He  justifies  the 
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term  by  appealing  to  the  many  peculiar  legal  customs  of  Kent, 
and  to  its  proper  dialect ;  but,  leaving  the  question  ol  the  former 
aside  for  the  present,  we  may  confidently  describe  the  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  language  as  more  than  hazardous.  General  con¬ 
siderations,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  easy  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  may  go  for  something. 

If  the  Flemings  helped  to  cause  one  rebellion,  this  intermixture, 
after  it  had  assimilated  itself,  doubtless  helped  to  bring  about  other 
movements.  But  a  more  direct  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  land  in  Kent  was  from  an  early 
period  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  s  tenants  were, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  likeliest  to  prove  unruly  subjects _  of  the 
Crown.  The  comparative  freedom  of  tenure  in  Kent,  which  Mr. 
Furley  thinks  renders  it  more  difficult  to  understand  the  motives 
of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  must  in  general  have  encouraged  a  love 
of  independence.  Certain  it  is  that  during  several  centuries  the 
Kentishmen  displayed  a  remarkable  tendency  to  “rising,”  of 
which  in  the  end  they  became  unmistakably  proud.  Nor 
is  it  always  prudent  to  judge  of  the  character  displayed 
by  districts  or  by  nations  on  material  grounds  only.  As  to 
the  causes  of  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion,  there  is  undoubtedly 
almost  as  much  absence  of  certainty  as  there  is  with  regard 
to  his  identity  or  otherwise  with  John  Ball  and  Jack  Straw ; 
at  all  events,  the  local  hatred  of  the  Flemings  helped  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  fury  of  the  rebels.  In  popular  rebellions,  moreover,  it 
is  not  always  those  who  are  the  worst  oil  that  are  the  first  to 
move.  The  readiness  with  which  the  Kentishmen  identified 
themselves  with  illiquid  novi  is  shown  by  many  instances 
besides  the  rebellions  of  Wat  Tyler  and  of  Jack  Cade.  Mr. 
Furley,  who  regretfully  records  that  “'the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weald  have  been  long  noted  for  heterodox  opinions,”  is  probably 
safe  in  his  conjecture  that  some  of  them  at  various  times  found 
their  way  into  the  “  Lollards’  Hole  ”  at  Wye.  The  threatened 
risin°-  in  1528,  when  the  men  of  Cranbrook  and  Goudhurst  pro¬ 
posed  to  seize  Cardinal  Wolsey,  put  him  in  a  boat,  and  dispose 
of  him  something  after  the  fashion  in  which  Nero  attempted  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  mother,  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  revenge  for 
economic  distress  made  specially  palpable  by  the  royal  demands 
for  a  subsidy.  Wyatt’s  rebellion  seemed  a  more  formidable 
undertaking  ;  here  again  the  Kentishmen  began  the  attempt,  and 
alone  held  out  in  it.  Under  Mary  more  heretics  suffered  death  in 
Kent  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  country,  except  London.  In 
the  Civil  War,  though  the  Weald  at  first  for  the  most  part  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  Puritans,  it  is  well  known  how  this  and  other 
divisions  of  Kent  furnished  the  Royalists  with  the  means  for  the 
rising  of  1648.  Mr.  Furley  might,  by  the  by,  have  noticed  the 
Kentish  Petition  of  1642,  for  presenting  which  Lovelace  was 
imprisoned.  The  Cavalier  poet  himself  deserved  mention  among 
the  Worthies  of  Kent,  especially  as  Bethersden-Lovelace,  his 
estate,  is  described  as  “  so  called  from  a  family  of  that  name,” 
and  two  inglorious  Lovelaces  of  Byndesdom  and  Bethersden  are 
mentioned  "  as  obtaining  pardons  for  joining  Jack  Cade.  “  The 
most  free  people  of  this  late'  flourishing  nation,”  as  they  had 
called  themselves  in  1648,  again  in  1701  collectively  sought  to  in¬ 
terfere  by  another  and  more  celebrated  “  Kentish  Petition  ”  in 
the  course  of  national  affairs ;  and  in  this  instance  Kent  may 
claim  to  have  anticipated  the  decision  at  which  the  nation  and 
its  Parliament  before  long  arrived. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  such  high  imperial  themes  to  the 
more  special  subject  of  these  volumes.  The  Weald  of  Kent,  as  is 
well  known,  has  a  history  of  its  own  to  some  extent  distinct  from 
that  of  the  county  at  large,  though  of  that  history  in  one  sense  the 
most  interesting  part,  if  the  paradox  be  permissible,  belongs  to  its 
prsehistoric  period.  Too  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  early  iron¬ 
works  in  this  part  of  the  Wealden  area  to  enable  us  to  verify  in 
this  way  the  conclusions  at  which  geologists  seem  to  be  arriving 
with  regard  to  the  district.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  e.g.,  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  the  “History  of  the  Wealden  Iron-Field,” 
speaks  of  the  entire  district  from  Tunbridge  to  Hastings  as  not  very 
long  ago  the  principal  iron  district  in  England.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  Sussex,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  mineral  capacities  of  the  “  uninhabited  district  ”  of  Kent 
were  discovered  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  put  to  much  use 
before  the  thirteenth  century.  What  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  a  district  which  is  no  longer  altogether  a  terra  incognita  even 
beneath  the  surface  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  on  which  we 
would  rather  venture  no  opinion ;  the  assurance  of  “  coal  in  the 
Weald  ”  would  indeed  very  naturally  affect  the  future  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  district  of  England.  . 

But,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Kentish  part  of  the  “  woods  in 
Andred,”  the  natural  wealth  which  determined  their  history  for  a 
long  series  of  centuries  was  emphatically  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil : — 

While  Kent  continued  a  distinct  kingdom  [says  Mr.  F urley]  its  Sovereign 
enjoyed  a  paramount  right  over  such  portion  of  Andred  as  was  within  his 
territories,  subject  to  the  right  of  his  freemen  to  pannage,  or,  as  it  was  some¬ 
times  termed,  “  the  use  of  the  woods  in  Andred,”  which,  in  short,  was  the 
foleland  or  land  of  the  freemen  in  Kent,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  partici¬ 
pated  in  it  in  proportion  to  their  arable  holdings,  though  the  Sovereign  re¬ 
served  the  timber,  and  had  certain  other  royalties.  ...  In  process  ot  time 
it  became  necessary  to  put  a  limit  to  the  right  of  pannage,  and  confine  it  to 
certain  individuals,  and  we  then  find  it  held  by  the  freemen  of  the  Laths.  .  . 
The  rights  of  the  community  had  next  to  succumb  to  the  Church  ;  for  the 
Sovereign,  with  the  consent  sometimes  of  “  the  princes  and  great  men,”  at 
other  times  of  “  the  Witan,”  granted  out  to  the  ecclesiastics  the  greater  part 
of  the  Sylva  Regalis.  At  this  time  their  most  important  animal  was  the 
pig.  Among  the  earliest  charters  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  there  will  be 
found,  as  in  Ethelbert’s  charter  to  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery,  a  grant  ex- 
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tending  over  the  whole  forest.  Before  the  close  of  this  century,  however’ 
the  value  attached  to  these  feedings,  added  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
population,  caused  the  Sovereign  to  limit  his  grants  to  certain  defined  dis¬ 
tricts  called  Denbera  and  Wealdbera,  and  subsequently  “denes,”  which  are 
described  by  Somner  as  “  woody  valleys  or  places  yielding  both  cover  and 
feeding  for  cattle,  especially  swine  ”  ;  they  comprised  also  small,  sunny  out¬ 
lying  and  undulating  pastures  in  the  woods,  which  are  at  present  so  attrac¬ 
tive  a  feature  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  other  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  So  general  was  the  practice  of  including  this  right  of  pannage  in  the 
royal  grants  of  land  at  this  time,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  charter  which  does 
not  contain  it. 

Thus  arose  the  practice  of  allotting  “  denes  ”  in  the  Weald  to 
various  estates  scattered  over  Kent ;  and  in  the  main  the  system 
was  here  left  undisturbed  by  the  Norman  Conqueror.  Certain 
portions  of  the  Weald  were,  indeed,  at  the  Conquest  included  in 
the  grants  to  Norman  nobles ;  but  long  afterwards  the  Sovereign 
is  found  upholding  his  rights  “  to  forage  and  timber  as  lord  para¬ 
mount,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  his  denes  in  the  Weald,”  and  “the 
Gharta  de  Forestis  contains  a  clause  for  the  protection  of  pannage.” 
Pannage,  according  to  Ducange  (whose  learning  was  not  long  since 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  an  amusing 
controversy  with  a  contemporary),  with  “ pascere,  pastio,  pastina- 
</ium,”  comes  from  some  root  which  means  “  provision  ”  generally  •, 
“  and  which,  therefore,  may  equally  suit  the  case  of  hogs,  cattle, 
younger  sons,  or  other  inferior  animals.”  Of  course  panis  is  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  same  root,  so  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  might,  after  all,  if  it  had  pleased  them,  have 
shaken  hands  over  their  difference. 

The  denes  (of  which  Mr.  Furley  has  given  as  perfect  a  list  as 
possible)  were  held  under  very  different  conditions  from  manors ; 
but  gradually  the  peculiar  customs  and  services  came  to  an  end, 
and  nearly  the  whole  district  passed  from  its  original  owners  or 
their  descendants.  At  the  present  day  the  Weald  of  Kent  num¬ 
bers  among  its  chief  landowners  a  few  descended  from  old  county 
families;  and,  according  to  recent  election  intelligence,  the  ancient 
tradition  that 

Mersham  Hatch 

Shall  win  the  match 

is  likely  to  be  once  more  verified.  The  Weald  has  produced  a 
fair  share  of  distinguished  men  in  our  own  and  in  earlier  days ; 
and  may  certainly  point  with  pardonable  “  pride  to  the  two 
learned  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  for  each  of  which 
it  has  furnished  a  representative  among  its  principal  landowners. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  its  history  attaches  to  the  process — 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  Mr.  Furley’s  present  volume — by 
which  the  wilderness  was  made  habitable  and  productive,  to  the 
system  of  occupation  (admirably  developed  in  this  book)  which 
arose  and  long  maintained  itself  in  consequence  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  district  and  the  tenacity  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  to  the  introduction  and  assimilation  of  the  Flemish 
colony.  Mr.  Furley  has  taken  so  liberal  a  view  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  archaeologist  that  he  has  tempted  us  to  follow 
him  into  observations  of  a  more  general  character,  leaving  us 
little  space  for  comments  on  hiq  treatment  of  his  more  special 
subject.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  of  parishes,  and  on  other 
points,  are  however  worthy  oi  attention ;  and  the  reader  need 
not  bore  far  into  these  instructive  and  meritorious  volumes  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  valuable  ores. 


BRINKLEY’S  ASTRONOMY.* 

IN  the  days  when  the  future  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  tire 
subject-matter  of  the  fierce  political  debates  which  indirectly 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  late  Ministry,  there  was  alike  on  the  part 
of  friends  and  foes  a  readiness  to  admit  that  it  had  done  the  work 
of  a  University  in  a  creditable  manner.  It  was  then  that  a  vast 
number  of  Englishmen  heard  for  the  first  time  that  Cambridge 
was  by  no  means  without  a  rival  in  its  special  character  of  a 
mathematical  University  The  exceptional  position  of  our  two 
great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  given  them  over¬ 
whelming  advantages  over  any  rival  in  England  or  Scotland. 
The  attempt  to  found  a  University  in  London  has  ended  in 
the  formation  of  a  most  valuable  Examining  Board,  consisting 
largely  of  men  belonging  to  the  working  staff  of  the  Colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  the  higher  examinations 
(in  mathematics  at  least)  there  are  usually  few  candidates 
beside  a  handful  of  picked  men  from  the  same  Universities,  who 
pounce  down  on  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  are 
offered  for  success  in  them.  If  a  man  who  is  at  neither  of 
the  older  Universities  should  distinguish  himself  in  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  London  University,  his  first  idea  is  to  enter  himself  at 
one  of  them,  in  order  to  compete  for  the  rich  prizes  which,  in  the 
shape  of  fellowships,  are  every  year  given  away  to  successful 
students.  The  same  attraction  brings  to  them  the  pick  of  the  men 
who  have  gone  through  the  Scotch  Universities,  where  the  early 
age  at  which  the  students  commence  their  course  permits  its  com¬ 
pletion  before  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  enter  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge.  But  the  same  thing  does  not  occur  in  the  Irish  Univer¬ 
sities.  The  large  revenues  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  enable  her 
to  offer  prizes  to  her  students  which  even  at  the  most  moderate 

*  Brinkley's  Astronomy.  Revised  and  partly  re-written  by  John 
William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Francis 
Briinnow,  Ph.D.,  late  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland  and  Professor  oi 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
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estimate  yield  to  none  in  point  of  value.  Thus  she  does  in  Ireland 
what  the  older  Universities  do  in  England  ;  there  is  a  constant 
gravitation  to  her  of  all  the  most  promising  students.  If  this  is  not 
so  conspicuous  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England,  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  fellowships  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  so 
small  that  men  of  fair  distinction  know  that  it  is  vain  for  them  to 
hope  for  success,  whereas  the  same  cannot  yet  be  said  of  our 
Colleges.  So  marked  is  this,  that  the  men  who  come  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  after  a  course  at  Dublin  are  not,  as  in  other  cases,  the  best, 
but  the  second  best — men  who  know  that  they  would  fail  of  a 
fellowship  there,  but  who  rightly  assume  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  will  fail  here.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  exists  at  Dublin  a  school  of  no 
insignificant  pretensions  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning.  It  is  in 
mathematics,  however,  that  it  takes  the  highest  place,  and  here  it 
can  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  any  English  University  so  far 
as  the  particular  branches  that  it  chiefly  favours  are  concerned. 

But  there  are  very  marked  contrasts  between  the  mathematical 
work  at  Dublin  and  at  Cambridge,  whether  we  consider  its  highest 
or  its  lowest  developments.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  great  pre¬ 
dominance  assigned  to  pure  mathematics  at  Dublin,  while  at 
Cambridge  the  superior  importance  attached  to  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  physical  subjects  is  becoming  every  day  more 
evident.  The  contrasts  to  which  we  refer  relate  rather  to  the 
style  of  the  training  than  to  the  subjects  in  which  it  is  given.  At 
Cambridge,  for  good  and  for  evil,  study  is  special;  nothing  finds 
so  little  favour  as  general  moderate  excellence,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  from  being  a  very  usual,  it  has  become  a  very 
unusual,  thing  for  a  man  to  take  a  double  degree.  Hence  the 
mathematical  teaching  at  Cambridge  goes  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  students  who  receive  it  are  specially  devoting  themselves 
to  such  studies,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  hide  or  cloak  the 
dry  mathematics  of  a  subject,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the 
class  supposed  to  contain  intelligent  “  outsiders.”  In  the  higher 
classes  there  is  much  the  same  peculiarity,  though  here  it  arises 
from  a  different  cause.  The  competition  for  fellowships  is  so 
keen,  and  the  practice  of  distributing  them  according  to  the 
results  of  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  so  firmly 
rooted,  that  the  whole  of  the  training  of  the  higher 
men  is  devoted  to  the  object  of  obtaining  a  high  place 
in  the  lists.  They  therefore  scorn  to  delay  over  the  easier  and 
more  interesting  parts  of  their  mathematical  (and  especially 
their  physical)  subjects,  knowing  that  the  details  which  constitute 
as  it  were  the  flesh  of  the  subject  can  easily  be  read  up  after  the 
examination,  and  that  in  it  their  places  must  be  decided  by  their 
mastery  over  the  hard  thought  that  forms,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton. 
Thus  the  books  most  in  favour,  as  well  in  the  highest  as  in 
the  lowest  classes,  are  dry  mathematical  treatises,  which  give  a 
minimum  amount  of  information  about  such  phenomena  as  do  not 
admit  of,  or  do  not  need,  mathematical  treatment.  But  at 
Dublin,  as  at  London,  a  much  greater  amount  of  culture  is  re¬ 
quired  from  the  men  who  take  the  ordinary  degrees,  and  special 
study  is  by  no  means  so  universal  among  the  intelligent  students 
as  it  is  at  Cambridge,  and  moreover  the  fellowships  are  not  given 
by  the  Degree  Examination  ;  so  that  in  the  more  elementary  text¬ 
books  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  much  simpler  and  more 
interesting  manner,  and  in  the  higher  text-books  greater  promi¬ 
nence  is  given  to  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  equally  im¬ 
portant,  developments.  To  be  convinced  of  this  one  has  but  to 
compare  such  books  as  Todhunter’s  Treatise  on  the  Differential 
Calculus  with  that  by  Williamson,  or  Frost  and  Wolstenholme's 
(or,  still  better,  Aldis’s)  Solid  Geometry  with  that  by  Dr.  Salmon. 
There  is  between  them  the  difference  that  there  is  between  the 
exercise  of  a  walking  tour  and  that  by  which  a  pedestrian  is 
trained  for  a  race.  Each  style  of  book  has  its  merits  ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  and  that  is  that  outside  the  circle  of  students  the  text¬ 
books  in  use  at  Cambridge  would  be  utterly  unappreciated,  while 
the  Dublin  text-books  may  be  of  use  to  the  ordinary  educated 
man.  And  no  better  example  of  this  could  be  given  than  the 
treatise  on  Astronomy  by  Bishop  Brinkley,  which  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
just  republished  in  a  greatly  improved  form,  at  the  request  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  Compare  it  with 
the  works  such  as  Godfray’s  or  even  Hymer's,  that  are  in  general 
use  at  Cambridge.  Even  the  more  elementary  of  the  last-named 
treatises  would  enable  a  man  to  effect  astronomical  calculations  of 
no  small  difficulty.  But  he  might  have  studied  both  attentively 
and  yet  be  very  ignorant  of  astronomy  save  for  observatory  pur¬ 
poses.  A  knowledge  of  Brinkley’s  work  might  leave  him  utterly 
without  the  special  knowledge  which  he  must  acquire  to  become  a 
practical  astronomer,  but  he  would  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
results  of  astronomical  science,  and  would  have  familiarized  him¬ 
self  with  all  the  great  conceptions  that  it  has  given  us — concep¬ 
tions  which  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  the  wildest 
effort  of  imagination  had  they  not  been  presented  to  our  view  as 
sober  realities.  With  every  disposition  to  admit  the  high  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  severe  special  study,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
mental  discipline  involved  in  the  careful  study  of  such  a  book  as 
this  would  be  ill  replaced  by  the  more  laborious  task  of  mastering 
more  difficult  and  more  technical  treatises  such  as  those  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

The  present  work  appears  to  hit  the  right  mean  between  too 
popular  and  too  technical  works.  It  avoids  almost  all  com¬ 
plicated  mathematical  investigations  ;  there  is  no  looseness  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  all  is  rigorous  and  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  marvellously  complete  in  the  information  it  gives  about 
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the  history  and  the  latest  achievements  of  astronomical  discovery. 
Much  of  the  text  on  matters  relating  to  the  modern  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  is  due  to  Dr. 
Briinnow,  and  their  excellence  will  cause  no  surprise  to  those  who 
know  the  high  position  which  he  holds  among  astronomers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  combined  terseness  and  completeness  it  would  be  hard 
to  surpass  them,  and  there  are  other  parts  of  the  book  of  which 
the  same  remark  may  be  made  with  equal  justice.  In  fact,  there 
is  evident  throughout  a  judiciousness  in  the  selection  of  matter 
that  speaks  of  the  experienced  college  tutor.  The  author  has  got 
over  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  full  and  at  the  same  time  an  intelligible 
description  of  the  elaborate  instruments  in  use  in  an  observatory  by 
not  attempting  it,  and  we  think  that  here  too  he  has  acted  wisely. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  obtain  from  books  a  proper  conception  of 
the  various  contrivances  for  eliminating  sources  of  error ;  half  an 
hour’s  examination  of  the  instruments  themselves  will  teach  far 
more  than  would  the  most  elaborate  lectures  upon  them. 

The  treatment  of  eclipses  and  transits,  which  is  of  course  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  moment,  is  excellent,  though  we  think 
the  author  might  have  allowed  himself  to  tell  his  readers  a  little 
more  about  the  coming  transit,  and  the  preparations  for  observing 
it.  Perhaps,  however,  little  was  known  about  the  latter  at  the 
time  at  which  this  part  of  the  book  was  written.  The  notice  of 
the  last  transit  is,  however,  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
boob,  and  as  it  is  intended  for  educational  purposes,  he  was  perhaps 
justified  in  confining  himself  to  what  is  matter  of  history.  We 
cannot,  however,  agree  with  his  remark  about  Ilorrox's  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  parallax.  To  say  that  “  Horrox  by  a  variety  of 
ingenious  arguments,  evincing  his  superior  knowledge  in  the  science, 
showed  it  highly  improbable  that  it  was  not  more  than  fourteen 
seconds,”  is  going  too  far  in  praise  of  the  happy  guess  which  the 
young  astronomer  made.  He  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  was  more  by  good  luck  than  good  guidance.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  basis  for  the  hypothesis  he  made,  which  was  that  all 
the  planets  are  of  the  same  angular  magnitude  when  viewed  from 
the  sun.  We  know  now  that  it  is  not  so,  and  he  had  no  better 
reason  for  assuming  it  than  because  he  judged  it  would  appear  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Nature  ;  so  that  the  superiority  of 
his  result  over  those  of  previous  astronomers  must  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  accidental.  Such  slight  inaccuracies,  if  even  they 
merit  that  name,  will  not  diminish  the  educational  value  of  the 
book,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  popularity  of  Brinkleys 
Astronomy  as  a  text-book  at  Dublin  has  received  a  new  lease  of 
life  through  the  publication  of  the  present  edition. 


THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE.* 

MRS.  OLIPIIANT  could  scarcely  write  anything  utterly  worth¬ 
less,  but  we  should  think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  do 
something  better  than  The  Story  of  Valentine  and  his  Brother. 
We  are  quite  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of  common  sense, 
and  do  not  require  that  all  the  shadowy  inhabitants  of  the  realm 
of  fiction  should  bear  themselves  with  the  same  regard  to  decency 
and  rationality  which  is  expected  from  their  prototypes  in  fiesh 
and  blood;  but  we  do  require  a  modicum  of  rationality — just 
enough  to  float  the  story  off  the  shallows  and  give  it  as  much 
likeness  to  real  life  as  shall  redeem  it  from  absolute  impossibility 
and  foolishness.  Now  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  imbued  her  Story  of  Valentine  and  his  Brother  with  even 
as  much  common  sense  as  this ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  any 
set  of  people  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  faculties 
in  presumably  fair  order,  unmolested  by  commissions  de  lunatico, 
and  supposed  to  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  their 
belongings,  could  have  acted  with  such  entire  irrationality  as  is 
the  rule  from  first  to  last  with  each  and  all  of  the  personages  of 
this  book. 

It  would  not  have  taken  away  from  the  interest  of  the  story  if 
Mrs.  Oliphant  had  made  it  clearer  to  her  readers  what  kind  of 
tramp  she  intends  “  Forest  Myra  ”  to  represent.  Is  the  woman 
a  real  gipsy,  a  Romany  pur  sang,  with  a  tribe,  friends,  re¬ 
lations,  and  traditions  P  or  is  she  only  a  vagrant,  a  tinker-body 
belonging  to  no  one,  selling  flowers  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
(as  she  would  do  if  she  were  this  kind  of  tramp)  taking  shelter 
in  workhouses  in  winter  ?  But  she  is  manifestly  not  a  vagrant 
of  this  kind ;  she  is  a  gipsy,  with  mysterious  promptings  and 
noble  impulses;  though  what  she  does  for  a  living,  and  why 
she  does  not  keep  with  her  own  people  when  she  flings  oil’ 
the  restraints  of  her  brief  civilized  life  and  goes  back  to  the  road 
tnd  the  tents,  are  questions  to  which  we  cannot  find  a  fitting 
mswer.  Also,  how  was  it  that  Dick  lived  in  ignorance  that  he 
tvas  legitimate  and  the  son  of  a  Gorgio  swell?  “Forest  Myra” 
Must  have  met  with  some  of  her  own  people  at  times,  even  if  she 
lid  not  live  with  them  as  she  naturally  would  have  done ;  and 
tnowledge  of  Dick's  parentage,  betrayed  moreover  by  his  com¬ 
plexion,  would  have  been  the  general  property  of  the  tribe.  It  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other;  neither  gipsy  life  as  Mr.  Borrow 
ind  Mr.  Leland  have  made  us  acquainted  with  it,  nor  the  gipsy 
■ife  of  romance,  Eastern,  melodramatic,  mysterious,  and  barbari- 
:ally  loyal. 

Again,  granting  that  a  fastidious  gentleman  like  the  Honour¬ 

*  Story  of  Valentine  and  his  Brother.  Bv  Sirs.  Oliphant,  Author 
“  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  &c.  3  vols.  London:  Blackwood  & 
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able  Richard  Ross,  son  and  heir  to  Lord  Eskside,  should  have 
married  a  strolling  tramp,  a  kind  of  dumb  beast,  ignorant,  un¬ 
tamed,  and  untameable,  then  that  he  should  have  let  her  escape 
with  his  two  sons  and  never  be  able  to  put  his  hand  on  her  again, 
would  the  old  couple  have  received  so  unhesitatingly  as  their 
grandson  a  dirty  little  beggar-boy  thrust  inside  the  door  at 
Rosscraig  House,  only  on  the  faith  of  his  likeness  to  his  gipsy 
mother  P  The  language  of  the  heart  has  its  own  power,  and  the 
testimony  of  inherited  likeness  has  a  certain  scientific  value ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  possession  of  entailed  estates,  both  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  heart  and  the  testimony  of  inherited  likeness  are 
rather  slender  grounds  on  which  to  establish  heirship.  And  surely 
the  police  in  those  days — say  twenty  years  or  so  ago — could 
have  gained  a  more  definite  clue  to  the  truth  of  things  by 
tracking  out  the  fugitives  and  getting  hold  of  the  marriage 
certificate  and  the  connecting  links,  than  either  affection  or  like¬ 
ness  could  supply.  Never  were  a  couple  of  sons  and  a  wife  lost 
with  more  facility,  or  found  and  recognized  with  less  hesitation 
when  the  time  for  recognition  comes.  If  such  games  at  hide  and 
seek  as  this  of  Forest  Myra  and  her  boys  were  possible  in  the 
world,  what  a  state  of  confusion  everything  would  be  in  !  As  for 
Myra  herself,  or  Altamira,  as  her  name  is  in  full,  we  repeat  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  character  or  life  as  based  on 
any  intelligible  theory.  Too  uncivilized  for  her  husband’s  family 
and  circumstances,  she  is  evidently  far  too  refined  to  be  in  any 
possibly  harmony  with  her  own.  If  wild  and  untamed,  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  says,  but  as  we  do  not  feel  her  to  be,  she  is  the  deadest, 
dullest,  most  automatic  bit  of  savagery  to  be  found  either  in  the 
“  green  shaws  ”  or  the  city ;  not  wild  at  all,  only  silent,  unhappy, 
and  what  would  be  familiarly  called  “  glum.”"  In  parting  her 
boys,  giving  one  to  her  husband’s  family  and  keeping  the  other  for 
herself  and  the  Romany  tents,  she  might  have  been  actuated  by 
a  stern  principle  of  justice  which  it  might  have  nearly  broken  her 
heart  to  carry  into  execution  ;  but  this  again  has  a  certain  twang 
of  inharmoniousness  which  makes  it  wholly  unnatural ;  for,  if  the 
mother’s  instinct  remained  so  passionate  and  vivid  as  would 
appear  from  her  feelings  when  she  first  sees  Val,  how  had  she 
kept  away  all  those  long  years  from  Rosscraig  and  never  tried  to 
see  her  boy,  if  only  as  a  beggar  woman  tramping  the  country  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  story  is  an  impossibility  from  end  to  end  and 
does  not  hang  together  anyhow,  and  the  characters  are  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  the  story.  A  gentleman  would  not  have  married  Myra,  to 
begin  with ;  or,  having  done  so,  he  would  not  have  lost  his  children 
with  such  supine  indifference ;  he  would  have  been  more  cautious 
in  accepting  the  poor  little  waif  flung  into  the  house  during  a  storm 
no  one  knew  how  or  by  whom,  merely  because  he  resembled  his 
vagabond  wife  ;  and  he  would  have  required  a  stricter  verification 
of  both  lads  than  the  Honourable  Richard  Ross  thought  neces¬ 
sary.  And,  if  Forest  Myra  had  been  as  good  as  she  was,  she  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better.  She  would  not  have  stopped  where 
she  did.  To  call  a  woman  in  one  breath  an  ignorant,  uneducated 
animal,  and  in  the  next  to  show  her  possessed  of  the  keen  sensi¬ 
bilities,  the  fine  honour,  the  noble  self-effacement  of  true  heroism, 
is  to  clamp  together  two  incongruous  materials  the  one  of  which 
destroys  the  other.  These  wonderful  superstructures  of  moral 
refinement  based  on  social  conditions  of  dirt  and  mud  are  always 
shaky  and  unnatural ;  and  the  long  pages  of  quasi-sentimental, 
quasi-metaphysical  maundering — we  cannot  call  it  reasoning — by 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  seeks  to  knead  her  contradictions  into 
harmony  and  make  her  impossibilities  assume  a  reasonable  shape, 
merely  weary  the  reader  without  effecting  her  purpose. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  literary  strength 
of  The  Story  of  Valentine ;  her  style  is  far  below  her  usual  self. 
She  has  adopted  that  silly  and  detestable  method  of  saying,  in 
her  quality  of  historian  and  biographer,  “  I  think,”  and  “  I  ima¬ 
gine,”  “  I  do  not  believe,”  “  to  my  thinking,”  and  the  like,  to  give 
a  greater  appearance  of  vigour  and  vitality  to  her  narrative.  It  is 
a  puerile  affectation  at  the  best  of  times,  and  always  grates  on  the 
artistic  sense,  however  sparingly  employed ;  but  when  it  comes  four 
or  five  times  in  a  page,  as  it  does  more  than  once  in  this  book,  it  is 
an  annoyance  that  goes  far  to  obscure  the  reader’s  perception  of  such 
grace  and  force  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  undoubtedly  possesses.  What  are 
we  the  better  for  it,  for  instance,  in  this  sentence  ? — “  It  was  the 
physical  cold,  I  think — that  discomfort  which  alwavs  makes  itself 
doubly  felt  when  the  mind  is  weighed  down  with  trouble — which 
loused  her  to  the  sense  that  what  she  had  to  do  must  be  done 
quickly  ’ ;  or  here : — “  If  any  one  had  spoken  to  her  or  touched 
her,  I  believe  the  poor  distracted  creature  would  have  g'one  mad  or 
fallen  into  dead  unconsciousness  ”■ — and  so  on,  wherever  this  sham 
personality  can  be  interpolated.  This  unpleasant  trick,  and  the 
maddening  amount  of  tall  talk  with  which  every  feeling'  and  inci¬ 
dent  is  explained  and  commented  on — tall  talk  which  perpetually 
stops  the  current  of  the  story  till  it  has  had  its  say  and  got  its 
windy  business  transacted — show  a  certain  weakness,  or  weariness, 
or  both,  which  should  be  a  warning  to  the  author  to  take  heed  in 
time,  and  not  to  overstrain  that  delicate  machinery  by  which  she 
produces  even  tall  talk,  such  as  it  is. 

We  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  and  the  accumulated  influence  of 
generations,  but  we  believe  also  in  education  and  the  modi¬ 
fying  effects  of  habit.  In  the  character  of  Valentine  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  dealt  very  fairly  with  the  effects  of  education,  and 
has  evolved  a  fine  and  passable  gentleman  out  of  her  gipsy- 
born  young  hero,  the  one  who  naturally  would  have  taken 
to  the  tents  and  horse-cliaunting,  gambling  and  petty  larceny,  as 
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easily  as  young  ducks  take  to  the  water.  But  in  Dick  we  have  the 
substratum  of  hereditary  qualities  scarcely  influenced  by  daily 
associations  and  the  habits  of  a  life.  Dick,  the  living  image  of  his 
father,  is  Dick  the  natural  gentleman  whom  ignorance  does  not 
brutalize,  dirt  does  not  soil,  companionship  does  not  fashion,  and 
whose  mind  and  moral  sense  grow  spontaneously,  as  things  need¬ 
ing  no  care  from  education.  It  is  the  lily  on  the  refuse  heap,  of 
which  some  authors  are  so  fond,  but  in  which  we  for  our  own  part 
are  not  great  believers.  Mrs.  Oliphant  takes  great  pains  to  im¬ 
press  her  readers  with  the  sense  of  Myra's  spotless  purity  during 
all  her  wild  and  roving  life ;  but  in  this  she  reasons  like  a  woman, 
and  draws  on  her  imagination  only.  Had  she  known  anything 
practically  of  the  class  she  depicts,  she  would  have  drawn  a 
broader  line  than  she  has  done,  and  would  have  acknowledged,  as 
all  men  do  and  must,  that  real  purity  does  not  consist  in  one  thing 
only,  and  that  such  characters  as  Myra  and  Dick  are  simply  im¬ 
possible  as  the  result  of  the  education  to  be  got  out  of  gipsy 
tents  and  booths.  , 

We  have  said  before  that  the  one  taint  running  through  all  the 
( haracters  alike  in  this  book  is  irrationality  and  folly ;  but,  after 
Myra  herself,  we  think  we  should  single  out  Mr.  Alexander 
Pringle,  heir-at-law  to  the  Eskside  estate  in  default  of  issue  of 
the  Honourable  Richard  Ross,  as  the  most  pronounced  fool  of 
all.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  gives  himself  infinite  trouble 
to  lay  a  trap,  and  then  neglects  to  leave  the  mouth  of  it  open. 
He  meanders  a  good  deal  about  the  story,  but  in  a  weak,  in¬ 
effectual  kind  of  way ;  being  an  enemy  without  grip,  and  more 
willing  than  able  to  do  mischief.  Most  men  would  have  re¬ 
membered  the  old  saying  about  half  a  loaf  being  better  than 
no  bread,  and  would  have  made  their  account  out  of  the 
youthful  attachment  between  “  Val  and  Vi,”  as  settling  that 
disputed  point  of  the  future  inheritance  in  a  far  neater 
and  more  satisfactory  manner  than  by  a  problematical  law¬ 
suit.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  attachment,  as  a  sensible  man 
would  have  done,  Alexander  Pringle  does  his  best  to  render 
it  impossible  ;  and  in  so  doing  acts  against  his  interest  and  his 
paternal  affection  in  a  manner  not  specially  characteristic  of  a 
shrewd  Scottish  lawyer.  But,  as  all  ends  well,  the  little  obstructive 
incident  of  the  election  paper  goes  for  nothing  in  the  ultimate 
relations  between  Valentine  and  Violet;  it  even  does  good,  as  lead¬ 
ing  indirectly  to  the  recognition  of  Dick  and  his  mother,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Richard  Ross,  better  known  as  Forest  Myra  the 
gipsy,  tramp,  and  vagrant.  Much  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  past  work 
has  been  very  satisfactory ;  but  her  hand  seems  to  be  losing 
its  cunning.  She  has  taken  to  bad  ways,  to  false  models, 
an  inflated,  style,  preachments,  and  affectations.  If  even  in 
The  Story  of  Valentine  and  his  Brother  we  come  upon  pas¬ 
sages  of  delicate  perception  and  touching  purpose,  such  as  used 
to  charm  us  in  her  earlier  work,  they  only  serve  to  mark  the 
distance  she  has  gone  in  the  wrong  direction.  What  she  wants 
now  is  to  return  to  nature  for  her  models,  and  to  abandon  her 
later  artificial  and  affected  style,  for  one  simpler,  terser,  and  less 
egotistical.  She  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  thoroughly  good 
work,  and  it  is  her  own  fault  if  what  she  turns  out  is  less  than 
thoroughly  good  in  any  respect  whatever. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  appearance  of  Dr.  Ililgenfeld’s  Historical  and  Critical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  New  Testament*  is  an  event  in  the  theological 
world,  not  so  much  from  any  novelty  in  the  propositions  put 
forward  by  the  writer,  as  from  their  being  presented  as  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  labours  of  a  lifetime,  and  from  the  authority  they 
derive,  not  merely  from  Dr.  Hilgenfeld’s  acknowledged  eminence  as 
a  Biblical  critic,  but  also  from  his  impartiality  and  neutral  position. 
He  occupies  the  middle  ground  between  the  schools  of  conserva¬ 
tism  and  of  scepticism,  frankly  accepting  the  principle  of  free  in¬ 
quiry  in  its  fullest  extent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  great 
weight  to  the  consensus  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  intolerant  of 
mere  negation  for  negation’s  sake,  and  not  wedded  to  any  such 
theory  of  primitive  Christianity  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  detach  all  its  literary  monuments  from  their  recognized  dates 
and  authors.  Each  is  investigated  singly  on  its  own  merits,  and 
the  author  never  delivers  a  decision  without  substantial,  if  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  reasons.  The  first  section  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  from  the 
first  rudimentary  traces  of  its  existence  in  Papias  and  Justin 
Martyr  to  its  final  settlement.  The  next  chapter  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  criticism  from  Luther  to 
our  own  times,  valuable  for  its  condensed  characterization  of 
the  latest  German  critics,  such  as  Baur,  Ewald,  and  Volkmar. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  work  the  New  Testament  writings 
themselves  are  examined,  and  grouped  according  to  the  writer’s 
own  views  of  their  authorship  and  period,  with  a  full  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  his  conclusions,  and  a  notice  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  first  group  consists  of  the  unquestionably  genuine 
Epistles  of  St.  Paid — the  Romans,  the  two  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
First  Thessalonians,  Philemon,  and  Philippians.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  follows,  being  pronounced  to  be  not  Pauline,  but 
still  a  work  of  high  antiquity  and  profound  significance,  written 

*  Historisch-hritische  Kinhitvng  in  das  Neue  Testament.  Von  Dr.  Adolf 
Hilgenfeld.  Leipzig :  I’ucs.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 


before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  probably  by  Apollos. 
The  next  group  includes  the  remaining  works  of  the  Apostles  or 
their  companions  ;  the  Apocalypse,  a  genuine  work  of  St.  John, 
whose  date  is  fixed  at  a.d.  68  by  the  recent  successful  decipher¬ 
ment  of  “  the  number  of  the  beast”;  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  of 
which  we  only  possess  a  revised  Greek  translation,  but  composed 
in  its  original  Hebrew  form  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  Mark,  written  at  Rome  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  century  as  a  contribution  to  that  fusion  of  Gentile  and  Hebrew 
Christianity  which  we  observe  in  the  nearly  contemporary  Clemens 
llomanus.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  also  treated  as  a  work  of 
the  apostolic  age.  The  writings  ascribed  to  Luke  form  the  next 
group ;  they  are  pronounced  to  embody  much  valuable  material  from 
the  pen  of  Luke  himself,  but  to  be  in  their  present  form  an  Eirenicon 
designed  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements  of  early  Christianity, 
put  forth  not  much  before  or  much  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  certainly  before  the  repressive  measures  of  Trajan. 
The  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  distinct  re¬ 
ference  to  a  period  of  general  persecution,  cannot,  it  is  argued, 
have  been  written  before  the  latter  years  of  that  Emperor's  reign. 
This  is  also  the  period  of  the  Second  Thessalonians.  The  Epistles 
of  John  are  by  the  same  writer  as  the  Gospel,  the  latter  repre¬ 
senting  a  more  advanced  stage  of  theology.  Though  not  of  the 
apostolical  age,  its  date  has,  he  considers,  been  put  much  too  low 
by  the  Tubingen  school;  from  faint  allusions  to  the  Jewish  revolt 
of  Barchochebas,  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  thinks  that  it  may  be  assigned  to 
about  a.d.  135.  The  few  remaining  constituents  of  the  Canon  are 
pronounced  to  be  later  still  from  their  references  to  highly  de¬ 
veloped  phases  of  Gnosticism.  Such  are  the  conclusions  of  a 
writer  whose  opinion  will  satisfy  neither  party,  but  who  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  actuated  by  a  mere  spirit  of  compromise. 

“  He,”  says  Dr.  Volkmar*,  “  who  understands  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  of  a.d.  60,  the  Apocalypse  of  a.d.  68,  and  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  of  a.d.  73,  understands  the  whole  New  Testament.”  Having 
already  expounded  two  of  these  fundamental  documents, 
the  interpreter  now  turns  his  attention  to  the  third.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  his  view  of  the  principal  controverted 
passages  is  very  anti-Augustinian.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  soundness  of  his  exegesis,  his  version  and  notes  un¬ 
doubtedly  deserve  the  praise  of  great  clearness  and  precision,  and 
an  anxious  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  grammatical  construction 
and  figures  of  speech,  so  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  an 
abrupt  and  figurative  writer  like  St.  Paul.  The  text,  very  closely 
translated,  is  divided  into  paragraphs  corresponding  with  the  main 
divisions  of  the  Apostle’s  argument  as  understood  by  the  commen¬ 
tator;  a  running  commentary  points  out  the  general  scope,  and 
vindicates  the  logical  connexion,  of  the  treatise  ;  questions  of 
textual  and  grammatical  criticism  are  reserved  for  the  notes.  The 
whole  is  characterized  by  a  most  commendable  brevity.  An  exact 
reprint  of  the  Vatican  text  is  appended.  The  genuineness  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  is  questioned  ; 
the  doxology  they  contain  is  referred  to  an  Oriental  source,  the 
remainder  to  a  Roman.  Scarcely  any  adequate  motive  is  assigned 
for  so  insignificant  an  addition. 

A  dictionary  of  Biblical  antiquities,  edited  by  Dr.  Riehrnt, 
greatly  resembles  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  minus  the 
strictly  theological  parts.  This  element,  at  least,  is  kept  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  background,  and  the  work  is  mainly  restricted  to 
such  historical,  geographical,  and  ethnological  information  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  Scripture.  This  is 
agreeably  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  condensed  style ;  the  illustrations 
are  very  well  executed,  and  more  numerous  than  in  Smith's 
Dictionary.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  contributors  are 
Delitzsch,  and  Schrader  the  Assvriologist. 

Wilhelm  Mannhardt  %  has  already  acquired  a  name  as  an  au¬ 
thority  upon  popular  mythology,  and  his  reputation  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  his  work  on  the  Worship  of  Trees,  even  should  some 
of  his  conclusions  appear  somewhat  fanciful.  In  the  main  they 
are  fairly  deducible  from  the  principle  with  which  he  starts,  a 
view  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  theories  of  Mr.  Tylor,  Dr. 
Bastian,  and  oilier  accepted  authorities.  It  is  that  primitive  man  was 
led  to  attribute  a  conscious  personality  to  plants  by  comparing  the 
phenomena  of  growth  as  manifested  by  vegetation  with  similar  pro¬ 
cesses  of  animal  life,  and  thus  inferring  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  principle  of  vegetable  life  was  then  per¬ 
sonified  as  a  genius  of  vegetation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
tree  being  regarded  as  animated,  wood-spirits  were  conceived  either 
as  inhabitants  of  individual  trees,  or  as  general  representatives  ol 
the  forest.  Fanciful  resemblances  of  trees  to  men  and  women, 
the  sights  and  noises  of  the  woods,  the  poetical  ideas  connected 
with  germination  and  decay,  the  vast  practical  importance  of  the 
cereal  crops  and  other  esculent  vegetables,  created  a  mass  of  legends 
and  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  ceremonies  which  Herr  Mannhardt 
has  diligently  sifted  out  of  the  collections  of  European  l'olk-lore. 
Ilis  work  will  be  found  a  highly  acceptable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  comparative  mythology. 

*  Paulus  Romerbrief  Dcr  alteste  Text  dcutsch  und  im  Zusammenbang 
erklart  von  Gustav  Volkmar.  Zurich  :  C.  Schmidt.  London  :  Williams  A 
Norgate. 

f  Handwortcrluch  des  Biblisclien  Alterthnms  fur  gebildete  Bilclleser. 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  E.  Riehm.  Bielefeld:  Velliagcr  &  Klasing. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

I  Tier  Banmhdtus  dur  Gcrmanen  und  direr  Naclilarstammc.  Mytho- 
Ingische  Untersuchuvgen.  Von  W.  Mannhardt.  Berlin:  Borntraeger.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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Dr  Wiedemeister  attempts  the  rehabilitation  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  Augustus  on  .a  plea  of  non  compos. .*  As  regards 
Daligula,  the  fact  is  generally  admitted.  The  problem  as  concerns 
riberius,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  is  the  same  that  is  continually  pre¬ 
senting  itself  in  courts  of  justice,  and  must  be  decided  on  the 
irinciples  that  commend  themselves  to  the  judicial  rather  than  to 
:he  medical  mind.  We  cannot  imagine  that  any  magistrate  would 
lave  deprived  any  of  these  sovereigns  of  the  administration  of  their 
iroperty  on  the  grounds  put  forward  by  Dr.  Wiedemeister,  who 
seems  to  confound  insane  proclivities,  such. as  must  be  admitted  to 
have  existed  in  the  Julian  line,  with  insanity  itself. 

Dr.  Emil  Schmidt’s  history  of  the  Russian  expedition  against 
Khiva  f  is  reprinted  from  the  Russian  Review.  It  is  a  valuable 
woTk  from  its  fuhiess,  and,  as  must  be  inferred  from  its  semi¬ 
official  character,  its  accuracy  of  detail.  It  is  also  very  dry  and 
fatiguin'1-,  the  most  unimportant  incidents  being  described  with  the 
mos°t  matter-of-fact  precision,  with  no  effort  whatever  after  the 
traces  of  style.  In  fact,  although  the  patience  of  the  Russian 
troops  in  undergoing  hardship  is  worthy  of  great  admiration,  there 
is  little  scope  for  picturesque  description  in  the  incidents  of  a 
campaign  which  only  cost  the  victors  thirty-four  killed  and  172 
wounded.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  work  Herr  Schmidt  applies 
himself  to  vindicate  the  disinterestedness  of  Russia,  which  he 
considers  established  T>y  the  uselessness  of  her  conquest  for  ag¬ 
gressive  purposes,  and  its  unprofitableness  as  a  source  of  ie\  enue. 
He  admits,  however,  that  the  acquisition  of  a  part  of  the 
Khanate  may  very  conceivably  be  a  step  towards  the  acquisition 
of  the  whole,  and  he  does  not  assert  that  the  conquest  would  in 
that  case  be  unremunerative.  The  value  of  his  work  is  enhanced 
by  a  bibliography  of  books  on  Turkestan. 

A  complete  lexicon  of  German  biography!,  the  first  part  of 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  is  one  of  the  publications  for 
which  literature  is  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  late  King 
of  Bavaria.  The  value  of  a  well-executed  work  of  this  kind 
requires  no  comment,  and  the  execution  so  far  appears  \ery 
creditable.  The  historical  articles  are  decidedly  the  most  elaborate, 
but  the  literary  are  sufficiently  copious,  and  embrace  a  number  of 
meritorious  but  forgotten  men  of  learning  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  Dutchmen  and  Belgians  are  included. 
The  names  of  about  three  hundred  contributors  are  announced, 
including  Carriere,  Ddllinger,  Dove,  Freitag,  Friedliinder,  and  other 
•celebrities.  The  work  is  to  occupy  twenty  volumes,  and  to  be 
completed  in  thirteen  years.  Both  estimates  will  probably  be  ex 
ceeded. 


A  work  on  the  military  organization  and  resources  of  Russia,  by 
3.  von  Sarauw § ,  is  a  recast  of  a  book  which  has  already  attracted 
ittention  as  an  anonymous  publication.  The  writer  begins  exactly 
is  an  English  author  on  a  corresponding  theme  might  do,  by  stating 
that  the  Crimean  war  dispelled  a  vast  number  of  traditional  illu¬ 
sions,  and  demonstrated  the  need  of  a  thorough  reform.  It  may 
be  feared  that  the  Englishman  could  not  give  so  satisfactory  an 
account  of  the,  progress  of  this  reform  as  Herr  von  fearauw,  who 
considers  the  Russian  organization  to  be  now  all  but  perfect. 
This  regeneration  is  attributed  to  the  abilities  and  unlimited 
powers  of  General  Miliutine,  the  Minister  of  War,  who  has  had 
the  direction  of  the  whole.  The  first  section  gives  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  administrative  departments,  the  next  of  the  troops 
themselves ;  other  chapters  deal  with  recruitment,  commissariat, 
clothing,  discipline,  artillery,  fortresses,  reserves,  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  matters.  Peculiarities  incident  to  the  Russian  army  are  care¬ 
fully  noted ;  such  as,  on  the  favourable  side,  the  perfect  social 
equality  of  the  officers,  whether  promoted  from  the  ranks  or  not ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  slenderness  of  their  pay,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  married  officers,  who  form  an  unusually  large  proportion.of  the 
whole.  The  Control  Department  is  said  to  be  the  best  organized  in 
Europe,  but  too  dependeut  for  its  efficiency  on  the  energy  of  a 
single  man.  The  rifle  in  use  is  highly  commended ;  it  is  the 
American  Berdan  rifle,  a  combination  of  the  Chassepot  and  Snider 
•systems.  On  the  whole,  according  to  Herr  von  Sarauw,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  if  not  paralysed  by  administrative  or  strategic  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  would  be  a  most  formidable  antagonist  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  last  volume  of  the  “  New  Pitaval”  ||  contains  two  legal  cases 
■of  unusual  interest.  One  is  the  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  the  other 
is  the  investigation  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  Anna 
Buckler,  a  little  girl  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  gipsies,  but 
who  had  in  fact  been  murdered  within  half  an  hour  of  her  dis¬ 
appearance  and  interred  in  a  barn  close  by  her  own  dwelling.  The 
search  instituted,  though  fruitless  lor  upwards  of  a  year,  served  to 
bring  to  light  the  extent  to  which  the  kidnapping  of  children  is 
carried  on  by  gipsies  on  the  Continent,  upwards  of  a  hundred 

caseshaving  been  reported  within  eight  months,  ranging  over  all 

■Central  Europe  from  Antwerp  to  Odessa.  The  body  having  been 

*  Tier  Casarenwah  ns  inn  dev  Julisch-Claudischen  Imperdtbrcnfamilic.  Von 
Dr.  Wiedemeister.  Hannover  :  Riimpler.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Die  Expedition  gegen  Cliiva  imJahrc  1873  Nach  den  Quellen  bear- 
beitet  von  Dr.  Emit  Schmidt.  St.  Petersburg  :  Schmitzdorff.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic.  Lief.  1.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Hum- 
blot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Die  russische  Iieeresmacht,  avf  Grand  vjjizieller  Qnellen  and  eigener 
Anschauung.  Von  Christian  von  Sarauw.  Leipzig :  Schlieke.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

0  Der  Neue  Pitaval.  Neue  Scrie.  Bd.  9.  Leipzig :  Brcckhaus.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


found,  a  young  man  named  Schlitt  was  convicted  of  the  murder, 
on  evidence  which  we  fancy  would  hardly  have  quite  satisfied  an 
English  jury. 

The  object  of  Herr  David  Peipers’s  bulky  volume  * * §,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  volumes  which  may  well  prove  indefinite,  is  to  combat 
the  theory  of  Plato’s  scepticism,  and  to  prove  that  the  apparently 
conflicting  propositions  scattered  through  his  writings  admit  of 
being  reduced  to  a  coherent  system.  Herr  Peipers  deals  on  this 
occasion  solely  with  the  Platonic  theory  of  cognition,  and  his 
illustrations  are  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  Theaetetus. 

It  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  aggravated  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  an  abstruse  subject  by  heaviness  or  obscurity  of  style. 
Dr.  Julius  Walter’s!  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  practical  reason  in 
Greek  philosophy  is  much  too  technical  to  appear  practical  except 
to  the  most  select  circle  of  readers. 

So  far  back  as  1842  Dr.  von  Eckenbrecher,  being  at  the  time  in 
Smyrna,  wrote  an  essay  for  the  Rheinisches  Museum.'  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  identity  of  the  site  of  Homer’s  Troy  with  that  of  Ilium 
Novum  at  the  modern  Hissarlik.J  He  is  naturally  highly  gratified 
with  the  apparent  confirmation  of  his  view  by  the  excavations  of 
Dr.  Schliemann,  and  republishes  his  dissertation  in  an  enlarged,  and 
amended  form,  not,  however,  referring  to  Dr.  Schliemann’s  disco¬ 
veries,  but  resting  his  case  substantially  on  his  former  arguments, 
which  he  regards  as  sufficiently  cogent  in  themselves.  He  apolo¬ 
gizes  in  his  preface  for  his  previous  unacquaintance  with  Maclaren’s 
essay  in  support  of  the  same  theory,  published  in  1822. 

Julius  Euting  §  propounds  translations  of  six  Cyprian  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  Semitic ;  four  belong, 
as  he  considers,  to  a  Phcenician  dynasty  reigning  at  Citium  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C. ;  the  other  two  belong  to  the  era  of  the 
Ptolemies,  in  the  following  century.  The  first  alone  is  bilingual. 
Herr  Euting  points  out  the  modification  of  the  Cyprian  style  of 
inscribed  character  under  Egyptian  influences,  and  enumerates 
twenty-four  additions  to  the  Phoenician  vocabulary  as  the  product 
of  the  inscriptions  interpreted  by  him. 

Dr.  E.  Schreiber’s  work  on  the  Reptiles  of  Europe  ||  is  designed 
as  a  continuation  of  Blasius’s  treatise  on  European  vertebrata.  It 
is  written  entirely  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  is  very  copious 
and  very  precise  in  its  descriptions  and  definitions,  and  appears  to 
be  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  account  of  the  subject. 

The  language  of  the  Brazilian  aborigines  f  is,  it  appears,  the 
Tupi,  an  idiom  very  closely  allied  to  the  Guarani  language  spoken 
in  Paraguay.  It  is  understood,  with  slight  dialectical  variations, 
over  the  whole  of  the  Brazilian  Empire.  Like  many  other  lan¬ 
guages  of  uncivilized  nations,  it  possesses  a  flexibility,  a  power  of 
forming  compounds,  and  of  expressing  nice  shades  of  meaning  far 
in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  most  cultivated  tongues.  Herr 
Platzmann’s  grammar  is  based  upon  Father  Anchieta’s. 

J.  J.  Honegger’s  **  history  of  the  tendencies  of  French  culture 
at  home,  and  its  influence  abroad  during  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  is  a  sound  but  rather  commonplace  disquisition  on  a 
subject  on  which,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  be  original.  The  striking 
contrast  of  the  French  civilization  of  the  period — its  brilliancy,  its 
urbanity,  its  humanity,  its  frivolity,  irreverence,  and  immorality  ; 
its  diffusion  through  all  polite  circles  abroad  while  failing  to 
penetrate  the  lower  strata  of  society  at  home;  its  intensely 
national  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  liberal  adoption 
of  English  ideas  on  the  other;  its  personification  in  a  despotic 
Court,°  while  silently  preparing  the  most  sweeping  of  de¬ 
mocratic  revolutions— all  these  have  been  set  forth  with  every 
variety  of  expression,  and  judged  from  every  point  of  view. 
Herr  Honegger's  originality  is  chiefly  displayed  in  his  choice 
of  illustrations,  and  "his  special  reference  to  the  phenomena  of 
French  civilization  as  they  affect  his  own  country.  His  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them  in  this  aspect  is  more  favourable  and  equitable 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  influence  of  France  upon 
Germany  was,  he  considers,  in  the  main  beneficial  until  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  rapacious  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  this,  was 
in  the  main  the  fault  of  the  German  body  politic,  whose  unwieldy 
infirmities  almost  solicited  aggression.  Had  the  German  princes 
been  capable  of  entering  into  the  ideas  of  Henry  IV.,  they  would 
have  spared  their  country  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  French  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  political  disorder  and  moral  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  on  the  whole  the  benefits  of  her  great  Revolution 
determine  the  balance  in  her  favour. 

“  The  Second -Wife,”  by  E.  Marlitt  ft,  is  an  excellent  novel,  less 


*  Unlersuchungen  iibev  das  System  Plato’s.  Gefuhrt  von  D.  Peipers. 
Th.  1.  Leipzig :  Teubner.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Die  l.chrevonder  prafttischen  Vernunft  in  der  griechisc hen  Philosophic. 
Von  Dr.  Julius  Walter.  Jena  :  Wanke.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

+  Die  I. age  des  Homerischen  Troja.  Von  Dr.  G.  von  Eckenbrecher. 
Dusscldorf :  Buddeus.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Seeks  Phonikische  Dischriften  ans  Idalion.  Von  Julius  Euting. 
Strassburg :  K.  J.  Trubner.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

||  Herpetologia  Europaea.  Von  Dr.  E.  Schreiber.  Braunschweig: 
Vieweg.  London  :  Asher  &  Co.  1 

Grammatik  der Brasilianischen  Sprache.  Von  J. Platzmann.  Leipzig: 
Teubner.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

**  Kritisehe  Geschichte  der  framosischen  Culture  in fliisse  in  den  letzte * 
Jahrhnnderten.  Von  J.  J.  Honegger.  Berlin:  Opp enheim.  London: 
Asher  &  Co. 

If  Die  zweite  Frau.  Boman.  Von  E.  Marlitt.  2  Bde.  Leipzig:  KeiL^ 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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pleasing  than  the  authoress’s  earlier  works,  from  the  more  tragical 
nature  of  the  plot  and  the  consequently  more  strained  character  of 
the  sentiment ;  but  extremely  interesting,  clearly  and  vigorously 
written,  and  free  from  all  the  characteristic  defects  of  German 
fiction. 

Paul  Heyse’s  last  novelettes  *  all  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
types  habitual  with  him.  In  “A  Hungarian  Countess,”  a 
widow  lady  of  rank  brings  about  a  tragic  catastrophe  by  her 
well-intended  attempt  to  elude  the  passion  of  a  young  tutor, 
which  she  has  inadvertently  encouraged.  “Judith  Stern”  is  a 
story  of  the  same  class,  but  the  catastrophe  is  fortunate.  “  Nerina  ” 
treats  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Leopardi.  All  the  tales  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  writer’s  habitual  skill  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
cident,  and  finish  of  style ;  but  the  only  really  pleasing  one  is  the 
pretty  little  comedy-novel  called  “He  Shall  be  Thy  Master,” 
where  a  young  sculptor  wins  a  lady’s  heart  by  disobeying  her  very 
particular  injunctions. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Fritz  Keuter  t  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  very  great  importance,  and  are  almost  entirely  in  Low  German. 
Herr  Wilbrandt’s  biography,  however,  is  very  welcome.  Like 
many  other  writers  of  indomitable  cheerfulness,  the  Mecklenburg 
humourist  had  a  hard  life.  In  his  youth  he  suffered  from  political 
persecutions  and  long  imprisonments  which  ruined  his  health, 
and  during  his  days  of  renown  he  was  barely  kept  alive  by  the 
devotion  of  his  wife.  He  was  long  ignorant  of  his  real  strength, 
and  made  no  mark  until,  in  middle  life,  he  discovered  the  literary 
capabilities  of  his  native  dialect.  Notwithstanding  all  these  hard¬ 
ships  and  obstacles,  his  character  as  a  man  fully  corresponds  with 
the  robust  geniality  of  his  writings. 

The  last  number  of  the  Rundschau  %  contains  some  valuable 
articles,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  further  contribution 
to  the  biography  of  Fritz  Reuter,  consisting  of  letters  addressed 
by  him  to  his  father  during  his  imprisonment,  with  particulars 
respecting  that  period  of  his  life.  Herr  Brandes’s  paper  on  Lassalle 
is  continued ;  Professor  Max  Muller’s  reply  to  Darwin  appears  in 
a  German  dress ;  and  there  is  an  essay  on  finance  by  Herr  L. 
Bamberger,  a  great  authority. 

The  attention  of  the  students  of  standard  German  literature  may 
be  advantageously  directed  to  two  most  acceptable  reprints  § — one 
of  W.  von  Humboldt’s  wise  and  thoughtful  correspondence  with  a 
female  friend ;  the  other  an  abridgment  of  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
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THE  SESSION  TO  EASTER. 

LTHOUGH  the  time  between  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  beginning  of  the  Easter  holidays 
has  been  shorter  than  usual  this  year,  it  has  been  long 
enough  to  show  what  the  new  Ministry  is  like,  how  it  sets 
itself  to  work,  and  how  it  performs  the  tasks  it  has  as¬ 
signed  to  itself.  We  know  now  tolerably  well  of  what  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Cabinet  is  capable,  and  of  what  it  is  not  capable. 
It  is  an  industrious  Cabinet,  and  it  is  an  agreeable  Cabinet ; 
but  it  is  the  most  irresolute  Cabinet  that  has  made  itself 
known  to  the  present  generation.  It  said  that  it  would  bring 
in  a  great  many  Bills,  and  it  has  brought  in  a  great  many 
Bills.  After  Easter  it  is  going  to  bring  in  several  more 
Bills.  It  tries,  and  in  a  certain  way  it  tries  hard,  to  deal 
with  a  great  variety  of  questions  ;  and  it  does  its  very  best 
not  to  offend  any  one.  It  has  carried  the  second  reading 
of  its  Irish  Coercion  Bill  in  a  very  polite  way ;  it  is  more 
than  civil  to  the  Opposition ;  it  instantly  expresses  regret 
if  it  gives  pain  to  any  one.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
in  their  several  departments  try  hard  to  do  their  work 
well.  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  showed  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  that  they  had 
spared  themselves  no  pains  to  understand  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  services  over  which  fortune  has  called 
them  to  preside.  Mr.  Hardy  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
what  the  worst  class  of  our  recruits  look  like  on  a  raw 
spring  morning,  and  had  the  courage  to  tell  what  he  had 
seen.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  gone  about  the  coast  picking 
up  information  at  first  hand  about  the  Navy  Reserve  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  Mr.  Cross  has  innumerable  Bills 
under  his  charge,  and  he  knows  what  Is  in  his  own  Bills, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  common  merit.  All  his  Bills  bear 
traces  of  hard  work,  and  of  a  sincere  desire  to  understand 
a  matter  before  he  meddles  with  it.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  is  willing  to  let  the  spending  departments  have  what 
they  ask  for,  and  yet  defends  the  revenue  against  outsiders 
with  satisfactory  firmness.  Lord  Carnarvon  is  guiding 
the  Colonial  Office  through  trying  difficulties  by  simply 
setting  himself  to  do  what  is  right  and  just.  Lord 
Sandon  has  educated  himself  into  making  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Educational  Code.  If  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  apparent  anywhere  to  this  general  industry  of 
the  Government,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  Chancellor,  who 
in  his  unfortunate  Judicature  Bill  omitted  the  really  diffi¬ 
cult  and  laborious  part  of  it,  the  rules  of  Procedure,  and 
seemed  to  shrink  in  dismay  from  undertaking  any  knotty 
point  of  law  reform  when  the  chaos  of  the  existing 
Marriage  Laws  was  brought  under  his  notice.  And  the 
industry  of  the  Ministry  and  their  good  intentions  are  not 
more  conspicuous  than  their  amiability.  In  the  hot  debates 
on  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill  Mr.  Hardy  was  as  cool 
and  pleasant  as  if  he  had  been  listening  to  eternal  compli¬ 
ments  from  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  a  lark  when  he  announced  that,  although  he  was  as 
firmly  impressed  as  ever  with  the  belief  that  we  had  no 
navy  worth  speaking  of,  yet  he  must  own  that  he  did  not  see 
why  we  should  go  out  of  our  way  to  get  one.  Even  Dr. 
Kenealt  cannot  ruffle  Mr.  Disraeli;  and  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  is  penetrated  with  sincere  admiration  of  the  zeal 
that  bids  Mr.  Plimsoll  rush  from  door  to  door  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  with  telegrams  about  over-loaded 
ships.  Industry,  a  desire  to  do  right,  courtesy — these  are 
great  virtues  in  a  Ministry ;  and,  having  them,  what  can  a 
Ministry  want  more  ? 

That  the  Ministry  does  want  something  more  is  evident. 
It  wants  backbone.  It  wants  to  be  less  like  a  better  sort 


of  jelly-fish.  It  wants  mind  and  purpose.  It  decides  on 
nothing,  faces  nothing,  means  nothing.  Its  Bills  benefit 
no  one,  and  hurt  no  one.  They  are  like  stuffed  figures 
with  rusty  muskets  shamming  to  be  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
If  any  one  pushes  them,  these  Bills  topple  over,  and  lie  in 
placid  impotence  on  the  ground.  There  is  an  Adulteration 
Bill  which  forbids  adulteration,  but,  unless  a  vendor 
knowingly  puts  poison  into  what  lie  sells,  he  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Act.  There  is  a  Friendly  Societies  Bill  which 
enforces  certificates  of  solvency,  but  the  Societies  may  get 
any  one  out  of  the  streets  at  a  shilling  a  day  to  give  these 
certificates.  There  is  a  Bill  to  prevent  ships  being  sent  to 
sea  which  are  not  seaworthy  ;  but  the  owner  may  send  his 
ship  to  sea,  whether  it  is  seaworthy  or  not,  if  he  does 
not  see  his  way  to  doing  better.  There  is  a  Bill  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  given 
by  landlords  to  tenants;  but  if  any  landlord  dislikes 
the  Bill,  it  is  not  to  touch  him.  There  is  a  Bill  for  im¬ 
proving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  there  is  an  authority 
to  make  reports,  and  an  authority  to  receive  reports,  and 
an  authority  to  receive  the  received  reports ;  and  then,  if  a 
feeling  springs  up  that  the  doubly  received  reports  had 
better  go  into  a  pigeon-hole,  there  they  are  to  go.  There 
is  a  Bill  for  the  registration  of  landed  estates,  but  if  people 
do  not  care  about  registering,  they  may  go  on  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  as  if  the  Bill  had  never  existed.  The  officers 
of  our  bewildered  army  like  exchanges.  Here,  argue  the 
Ministers,  are  actually  people  who  like  something — why 
not  let  them  have  what  they  like  P  They  will  be  so  con¬ 
tent.  To  upset  the  abolition  of  Purchase  would  be  dreadful 
because  it  would  give  Lord  Cardwell  pain.  That  would 
never  do.  He  is  an  adversary ;  he  must  be  treated  with 
the  sweetest  considei’ation.  He  is  a  dear  good  man.  But 
it  would  pain  the  officers  not  to  have  exchanges.  So  the 
Ministry  says,  “  Why  not  be  pleasant  to  every  one  P  ” 
Purchase  shall  remain  abolished,  and  Lord  Cardwell  will  be 
happy.  The  officers  shall  give  and  get  what  they  like  for 
exchanges,  and  they  will  be  happy.  This  must  be  right. 
The  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  consulted,  for  no 
one  is  left  out.  Crotchety  people  say  that  this  conciliation 
of  both  sides  is  inconsistent  and  illogical.  Let  them  have 
their  talk.  A  kind-hearted  man  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  logic  when  he  is  standing  a  glass  of  beer  all  round. 
On  two  solemn  and  formal  occasions  the  Peers  have  con¬ 
sented  to  part  with  their  appellate  jurisdiction.  On  third 
thoughts  they  now  think  they  would  like  to  keep  it,  or  at 
least  to  set  up  something  like  it  which  may  be  called  by  the 
same  name.  This  of  course  alters  the  situation.  The 
Ministry  is  not  going  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  respectable 
Peers.  The  Peers  wish  for  a  sham  appellate  jurisdiction. 
“  Only  give  me  three  weeks,”  replies  the  Chancellor, 
“  and  I  will  think  of  a  sham  appellate  jurisdiction 
“  for  you.”  Mr.  Hardy  sees  some  very  queer-look¬ 
ing  recruits.  He  smiles  in  a  painful  way  as  he  thinks 
what  would  happen  if  these  recruits  encountered  the 
conquerors  of  Sedan.  But  then  the  system  under  which 
these  recruits  are  obtained  really  suits  many  people. 
It  would  never  do  to  pain  the  Inspector-General.  After 
all,  Mr.  Hardy  says  to  himself  good-humouredly,  Let  us 
give  this  system  a  fair  trial.  England  has  no  navy,  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  protests ;  but  then,  if  you  come  to  strict  argu¬ 
ment,  why  should  England  have  a  navy  P  It  would  pain 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  it  would  pain  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  if 
England  had  much  of  a  navy.  Let  us  be  friends,  and  have 
no  navy.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  know  where  this 
process  is  to  stop.  Are  we  to  have  a  Public  Prosecutor 
who  is  only  to  prosecute  when  he  has  a  fit  of  indigestion  ?/ 
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and  are  the  innocent  creatures  who  half-murder  their  wives 
to  be  safe  from  the  cat  unless  they  state  in  writing  that 
their  backs  want  warming  ? 

The  part  of  the  Session  which  has  witnessed  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  Ministerial  exhibition,  this  wholesale  asphalting  of 
all  sorts  of  places  with  big  sheets  of  good  resolutions,  this 
overflowing  of  legislative  bonhomie,  has  been  diversified 
by  minor  incidents  not  without  an  interest  of  their 
own.  Lord  Hartington  has  taken  his  place  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  The  long  controversy  as  to  the  su¬ 
perior  merits  of  Mr.  Forster  has  been  settled,  and 
Lord  Hartington  has  been  put  on  his  proof.  He 
has  a  hard  task,  for  it  is  his  duty  to  make  little  party 
remarks,  and  rake  up  little  party  grievances  to  which 
no  one  pays  any  attention.  One  of  the  most  com¬ 
mendable  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Ministry  is  that  they  never  go  into  dead  controversies. 
They  have  completely  buried  the  past.  They  quietly 
assume  that  they  began  their  political  existence  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  and  the  imperturbable  assurance  with  which 
they  take  this  for  granted  never  fails  to  restore  the  general 
good-humour  of  the  House.  Lord  Hartington  is  also 
under  another  disadvantage.  He  is  like  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  moon  which  the  sun  -will  insist  on  eclipsing  at  the 
most  unexpected  moments.  Just  as  he  has  got  his  best 
thoughts  ready,  and  learnt  up  what  he  ought  to  say,  down 
comes  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  clouds,  and  Lord  Harting- 
ton’s  leadership  is  suspended.  All  the  oratorical  feasts  of 
this  excellent  nobleman  are  movable,  and  there  is  no 
almanac  to  tell  him  when  Easter  will  fall.  Under  the 
circumstances  he  has  done  very  fairly  well,  and,  as  he 
showed  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Act, 
when  he  has  got  a  decided  opinion  on  a  subject  with 
which  he  is  personally  acquainted,  he  can  speak 
with  courage  and  decision.  In  effectiveness  of  speaking 
the  Opposition  showed  during  the  debates  on  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Exchanges  Bill  how  considerable  is  its  superiority 
except  when  Mr.  Disraeli  represents  the  Ministry.  Mr. 
Lowe  especially  has  spoken  with  a  vigour,  liveliness,  and 
keenness  of  argument  which  will  explain  to  new  members 
how  it  happened  that  he  had  so  high  a  reputation  before  he 
was  made  a  Minister.  The  Tipperary  Election  gave  rise 
to  an  exciting  discussion  and  a  knotty  point  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  law,  and  for  once  in  a  way  the  Ministry  acted 
promptly,  and  guided  the  House  to  an  immediate  decision, 
although  they  inevitably  inflicted  on  the  electors  the  pain  of 
seeing  nullified  the  choice  they  had  made  of  a  convict  who 
had  not  served  his  time.  So  far  as  the  immediate  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  the  public  goes,  nothing  that  the 
Ministry  has  done  has  been  so  serviceable  as  their  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Loans.  We  cannot  help  feeling  really  indebted  to  a  Ministry 
which  has,  in  this  indirect  way,  afforded  us  the  gratification 
of  reading  Captain  Pim’s  evidence.  Indeed,  from  every 
point  of  view,  we  have  a  sense  of  being  more  or  less  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Ministry.  They  do  try  so  very  hard  ;  they 
are  such  nice  people.  Their  comical  free  and  easy  legisla¬ 
tion  provokes  a  smile,  but  it  is  a  sympathetic  smile.  They 
are  like  some  of  the  schoolboys  who  are  just  now  coming 
home  for  their  Easter  vacation,  and  whose  reports  will 
inform  their  anxious  parents  that  they  are  capital  fellows 
and  general  favourites,  and  beautifully  conducted,  but  that 
they  never  know  whether  a  Latin  verb  is  in  the  active  or 
the  passive  voice,  and  so  they  are  not  very  high  in  their 
class. 


SPAIN. 

ENERAL  CABRERA’S  pacific  mission  is  not  yet 
brought  to  a  close  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  has 
failed.  Some  of  the  Carlist  generals  have,  probably  by  the 
authority  of  the  Pretender,  denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  and 
sentenced  him  by  anticipation  to  capital  punishment.  His 
defence  of  himself  has  the  tone  rather  of  an  apology  than 
of  a  justification  of  a  hopeful  enterprise.  He  is  still,  as  he 
declares,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Royalty  and  to  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  and  it  is  only  because  both  are  secured  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Alfonso  XII.  that  he  declines  to  take  part  in  the 
civil  war.  His  adversaries  may  retort  upon  him  his  inaction 
at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  when  Don  Carlos 
took  up  arms  against  the  Republic  and  against  the  enemies  of 
religion.  When  Cabrera  was  the  most  irreconcilable  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Queen  Isabella,  there  was  a  sovereign  who  after¬ 
wards  proved  herself  to  be  devoted  to  the  Church ;  and 


the  alleged  faults  and  errors  of  the  present  representative 
of  the  male  line  might  have  been  as  justly  imputed  to  his 
grandfather.  Years  and  experience  have  produced  on 
Cabrera  their  ordinary  effect  in  curing  fanaticism  and  in 
checking  the  disposition  to  enterprise.  In  quieter  times  and 
countries  veteran  politicians  who  have  become  irreconcil¬ 
ably  opposed  to  change  and  experiment  often  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  they  have  consistently  maintained  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  their  earlier  career.  The  cause, 
whatever  it  may  have  beep,  for  which  Cabrera  fought  in 
his  youth  seems  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Carlist  insurgents  of  the  present  day.  At 
that  time  the  partisans  of  the  infant  Queen  were  supposed 
to  be  supporters  of  constitutional  government,  while 
Carlos  Y.  repi’esented  the  absolute  prerogative  of  his 
recent  ancestors.  Later  experience  has  shown  that  liberty 
thrives  imperfectly  in  Spain  even  under  a  dynasty  which 
affects  to  reign  by  a  Parliamentary  title  ;  yet  Alfonso  XII. 
at  his  accession  professed  constitutional  principles,  and  it 
is  understood  that  he  will  hereafter  summon  a  Cortes  when 
he  is  assured  of  the  support  of  a  sufficient  majority.  It 
matters  little  whether  or  not  Cabrera’s  career  is  consistent, if 
only  he  can  persuade  his  former  adherents  to  discontinue  the 
struggle.  He  was  selected,  or  he  put  himself  forward,  as 
a  comparatively  neutral  personage  whose  intervention 
might  possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  Carlists.  It  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  should  be  denounced  as  a  traitor 
if  he  failed  in  his  undertaking. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  General  Cabrera’s  negotiation 
with  the  Government  of  Madrid  should  provoke  allusions 
from  his  former  political  allies  to  Maroto  and  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Vergara,  which  at  the  time  he  loudly  denounced. 
In  both  cases  a  general  who  had  served  the  Legitimist 
cause  made  terms  with  the  enemy  ;  but  Marot  0  betrayed 
the  trust  which  he  actually  held,  while  Cabrera  is  a 
volunteer  and  a  neutral.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  has  held  aloof  from  the  Pretender,  or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  his  services  were  declined.  From  time  to 
time  Cabrera  published  explanations  of  his  conduct  which 
were  absolutely  unintelligible  except  so  far  as  they  indi¬ 
cated  his  determination  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest.  He 
is  not  known  at  any  time  to  have  displayed  the  capacity 
of  a  great  general ;  but  in  the  former  Carlist  war  he  was  a 
spirited  and  successful  leader,  and  he  was  accused  of  cruelty 
to  his  enemies.  The  accident  of  having  survived  all  or  most 
of  his  early  comrades  seemed  to  designate  him  as  a  chief  of 
the  party  ;  but  his  abstinence  in  advanced  years  from  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  hazardous  exploits  of  his  youth  requires  little 
explanation.  His  title  to  interfere  between  the  contending 
parties  may  reasonably  be  questioned ;  but  it  would  be  readily 
admitted  if  he  could  succeed  in  the  restoration  of  peace- 
It  appears  that,  in  Cabrera’s  judgment,  the  first  condition 
of  a  settlement  is  a  personal  provision  for  the  Carlist 
generals  and  officers.  It  is  proposed  that  they  should  retain 
their  present  ranks,  while  their  services  are  transferred 
from  Don  Carlos  to  his  rival.  The  Ministerial  papers, 
while  they  question  the  authority  of  Cabrera  to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Madrid,  acknowledge  that 
the  terms  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  offered  would  be 
readily  conceded ;  and  it  is  stated  that  orders  have  been 
given  to  receive  him  when  he  enters  Spain  with  high  mili¬ 
tary  honoui’S.  The  agreement  which  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  belligerents  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
may  be  regarded  either  as  a  necessary  measure  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  a  long  war,  or  as  a  step  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  friendly  relations.  During  the  former 
war  a  similar  convention  was  arranged  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Lord  Eliot  on  behalf  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous  practices 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  constant  and  just  recrimina¬ 
tion.  The  Carlists  have  acquired  a  claim  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  belligerent  character  by  maintaining  for  two 
years  a  regular  war  on  not  unequal  terms. 

The  statement  that  the  population  of  the  Carlist  pro¬ 
vinces  indignantly  denounce  the  treason  of  Cabrera  may 
possibly  be  true ;  but  assertions  which  are  certain  in  any 
case  to  be  made  possess  little  value.  For  the  present  it 
would  seem  that  Don  Carlos  is  not  prepared  to  accept  an 
accommodation  which  the  Government  of  Madrid  would 
willingly  conclude.  It  might  be  supposed  that  his  adhe¬ 
rents  were  tired  of  a  hopeless  war  in  which  even  military 
superiority  never  enables  them  to  assume  the  offensive ; 
but  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  on  the  relaxation  of  an 
earnestness  which  could  never  have  been  anticipated.  Don 
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Carlos  is  perhaps  entitled  to  rely  on  his  continued  ability 
to  defend  the  mountain  districts  from  which  his  troops  have 
so  often  expelled  the  enemy.  As  long  as  he  has  an  army  in 
the  field  he  will  be  able,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  negotiate  on 
advantageous  conditions,  or  he  may  wait  until  some  new 
revolution  gives  him  a  fresh  prospect  of  success.  The 
levy  of  75,000  men  which  is  now  proceeding  may  be 
regarded  by  the  Carlists  with  equanimity.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  measure  is  to  pi’ovide  a  revenue  by 
payments  for  exemption  from  service ;  the  conscription 
cannot  fail  to  excite  general  dissatisfaction  ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  recruits  will  be  despatched  as  reinforcements 
to  Cuba.  It  would  appear  that  for  the  present  the  Madrid 
Government  thinks  it  impossible  to  make  terms  with  the 
Pretender,  inasmuch  as  it  has  demanded  from  Germany 
the  extradition  of  his  brother,  Don  Alfonso,  as  a  criminal. 
By  any  other  European  State  the  request  would  have  been 
summarily  refused  ;  but  Prince  Bismarck,  who  has  not 
forgotten  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Carlists  on 
German  subjects,  has  admitted  the  justice  of  the  demand, 
and  expressed  his  regret  for  the  delays  which  have  enabled 
Don  Alfonso  to  escape  from  German  territory.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  accused  Prince  has  been  guilty  of  excesses 
beyond  the  ordinary  license  of  Spanish  civil  war ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  military  violence  and 
ordinary  crime,  and  the  accusations  of  an  enemy  must  be 
received  with  suspicion.  The  trial  of  a  Spanish  Prince  for 
murder  or  robbery  would  have  been  an  invidious  and  em¬ 
barrassing  proceeding. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  agreement  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  is  the  declaration  that  both 
parties  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  Cuba.  There  have  often  been  three  parties  to  a 
civil  war,  as  when  in  the  great  Irish  rebellion  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  were  impartially  opposed  by  the  chiefs 
who  acted  under  the  directions  of  Spanish  emissaries,  and 
of  the  Papal  Nuncio ;  but  at  that  time  belligerents  were  too 
much  in  earnest  to  avow  joint  hostility  even  to  a  common 
enemy.  Neither  Don  Alfonso  nor  Don  Carlos  can  afford 
to  profess  indifference  to  the  possible  dismemberment  of 
the  monarchy.  On  the  necessity  of  retaining  Cuba  all 
parties  in  Spain  are  at  least  ostensibly  agreed  ;  yet  the 
chronic  colonial  insurrection  constitutes  an  effective  diver¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  the  Carlists.  The  combatant  who  has  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  who  also  disposes  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  forces,  is  properly  charged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  this  purpose  successive  Governments 
are  compelled  to  detach  to  Cuba  forces  which  might  other¬ 
wise  perhaps  decide  the  contest  at  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  civil  war  at  home  prevents  the  Government  of 
Madrid  from  dealing  vigorously  with  the  colonial  rebellion. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  Governor- General  has  been  re¬ 
called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  chief  command  in  the 
Northern  provinces.  As  it  must  be  supposed  that  General 
Concha  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  it 
would  seem  that  an  officer  of  less  ability  and  experience 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Cuba.  Although 
Primo  de  Rivera  has  lately  advanced  on  Olot,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  no  considerable  operation  will  be  attempted 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Commander-In-Chief.  The  interval 
will  perhaps  be  employed  in  the  continuation  of  Cabrera’s 
negotiations  with  any  Carlist  generals  who  may  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  his  overtures.  The  presence  of  the  self- 
appointed  mediator  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier 
will  perhaps  of  itself  produce  suspicion  among  the  Carlist 
officers  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

EIIHE  French  Assembly  has  broken  up  for  the  holidays, 
JL  and  the  public  as  usual  seems  decidedly  the  happier  for 
its  departure.  In  theory  perhaps  a  nation  ought  to  feel  itself 
better  protected  against  possible  dangers  when  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  daily  watching  over  its  destinies  from  2  to 
7  P.M.  In  fact,  however,  the  Assembly  itself  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  cause  of  fear  ;  and  even  when,  as 
of  late,  it  has  been  acting  with  sense  and  discretion,  a 
feeling  of  relief  comes  over  politicians  of  all  schools  when  it 
has  been  safely  packed  off  into  the  country.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  the  remarkable  sense  and  discretion  that  it  has 
shown  makes  this  feeling  of  relief  all  the  keener.  The 
Assembly  has  done  so  much  more  than  any  one  expected 
that  the  leaders  of  the  majority  may  well  have  been 


anxious  not  to  put  its  newly  learned  virtues  to  too  pro¬ 
longed  a  trial.  At  ail  events,  the  new  Cabinet  have  now 
breathing  time  till  May.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  then 
in  store  for  them,  they  are  safe  against  damaging  divisions 
for  the  next  five  weeks.  Considering  the  composition  of 
the  majority  which  has  placed  them  in  power,  this  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for.  An  Assembly  has  other  things 
to  do  than  vote  Constitutions,  and  it  is  when  it  sets  to 
work  to  do  them  that  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the  Minis¬ 
terial  ranks  is  likely  to  become  visible.  It  will  be 
no  easy  matter,  for  example,  to  keep  the  majority 
together  when  they  come  to  vote  on  the  new  Press  Bill. 
Except  in  words,  there  is  no  agreement  on  this  point  even 
between  the  Centres,  and  the  gulf  which  divides  the  Right 
Centre  from  the  Extreme  Left  is  of  course  very  much 
wider.  The  Bill  may  be  carried,  it  is  true,  by  the  votes  of 
the  Right,  but  this  system  of  legislating  by  a  Conservative, 
as  distinct  from  a  Ministerial,  majority  is  one  of  the  very 
things  to  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  consequent  closer  adherence  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  traditions,  would  put  a  final  end.  If  the  new 
Government  shows  itself  no  better  in  this  respect  than 
those  that  have  gone  before  it  the  majority  may  begin  to 
consider  how  it  can  make  its  power  felt. 

The  first  question  with  which  the  Cabinet  has  to  deal 
is  the  determination  when  the  seats  now  vacant  in  the 
Assembly  shall  be  filled  up.  There  are  obvious  disadvan¬ 
tages  attendant  on  the  system  of  by-elections.  A  con¬ 
stituency  will  not  always  take  the  same  interest  in  a 
contest  in  which  it  is  fighting  single-handed  as  in  one  in 
which  it  has  all  France  arrayed  either  on  the  same  or  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  general  election  may  give  complete 
confirmation  to  conclusions  derived  from  the  by-elections, 
but  it  is  rarely  safe  to  calculate  on  its  doing  so.  The 
knowledge  that  the  fate  of  a  Ministry  depends  on  the  result 
brings  many  voters  to  the  poll  who  would  not  for 
any  less  consideration  have  left  their  homes  or  put 
aside  their  business.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  to  have  as  few  by-elections  as 
possible  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  Assembly’s 
term.  There  happens  to  be  a  means  by  which  they  might 
avoid  them  altogether.  The  Left  were  ready  to  support  a 
Bill  postponing  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  seats  to  the 
time  of  the  general  election,  if  the  Government  would  con¬ 
sent  that  the  general  election  should  be  held  in  the 
autumn.  The  Assembly  separated  before  a  Bill  making 
this  provision  could  be  introduced,  and  the  Cabinet  have 
since  been  debating  whether  to  take  all  the  elections  at 
once  or  to  distribute  them  over  the  legal  interval  of  six 
months  from  each  vacancy.  The  idea  of  dissolving  the 
Assembly  in  the  autumn  must  therefore  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  LIion  Sat  are  understood  to 
have  been  favourable  to  it;  but  the  Conservative  majority 
in  the  Cabinet  has  insisted  on  a  further  delay.  That  M. 
Buffet  should  wish  to  be  some  months  in  office  before 
taking  so  decisive  a  step  as  the  convocation  of  a  new 
Chamber  is  natural  and  reasonable.  The  rural 
electors  have  scarcely  had  time  to  take  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  living,  not  merely  under  a  Republic,  but  under  a 
Republican  Constitution ;  and  if  they  had  at  once  to  go 
to  the  poll,  their  very  desire  to  vote  for  the  Government 
in  possession  might  lead  to  awkward  results.  But  by 
November  there  will  have  been  time  enough  to  make 
them  understand  the  change  that  the  Government 
has  undergone,  and  when  once  this  condition  has 
been  assured,  the  cause  of  the  Conservative  Republic 
is  not  likely  to  be  profited  by  keeping  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  incomplete.  If  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber  was 
so  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  that  rather 
than  dispense  with  one  the  Conservatives  were  prepared  to 
risk  the  collapse  of  Parliamentary  government,  it  seems 
strange  that  they  should  be  so  careless  about  making  then- 
paper  Senate  a  reality.  The  delay  certainly  gives  some 
colour  to  the  theory  that  the  Conservatives  chiefly  value 
the  Senate  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  eminent  Conservative 
deputies  who  have  no  chance  of  being  re-elected  to  the 
more  popular  Chamber. 

M.  Buffet  has  had  no  opportunity  of  either  accentuating 
or  softening  his  declaration  upon  taking  office.  The  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  it  has  excited  among  even  moderate 
Liberals  has  not  abated,  and,  as  one  Prefect  after  another 
adopts  its  tone  and  sentiment  in  his  address  to  the  Mayors 
of  his  department,  the  grievance  is  likely  to  be  kept  open 
for  some  time.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  discontent  is  at 
all  unnatural.  The  Left  have  made  very  great  sacrifices 
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to  ensure  a  thoroughly  anti-Bonapartist  Administration,  and 
they  now  see  the  most  important  post  in  the  Cabinet  in  the 
hands  of  an  ex-imperial  Minister,  and  have  to  listen  to  his 
praises  of  the  active  and  devoted  staff  which,  as  they 
think,  has  mainly  shown  its  activity  and  devotion  insclieming 
for  an  Imperialist  restoration.  It  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  the  more  eager  spirits  among  them  should  already 
begin  to  distrust  M.  Buffet,  and  to  regret  the  concessions 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  take  office.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  nothing  that  M.  Buffet  has 
said  is  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  he  is 
as  strong,  though  not  as  impulsive,  in  his  dislike  of  the 
Empire  as  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier  himself.  The 
circumstances  with  which  he  has  to  deal  are  these  : — He 
has  to  manage  the  elections  in  such  a  way  as  to  disabuse 
the  ignorant  electors  of  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  order 
is  still  identified  with  the  name  of  Napoleon.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  question  that  the  prevalence  of  this  belief  is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bonapartist  officials  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Duke  of  Broglie.  The  electors  have  once 
more  voted  in  the  presence  of  the  old  familiar  faces,  and 
they  have  naturally  voted  in  the  old  familiar  way.  This  is 
all  the  more  reason,  say  the  Left,  why  M.  Buffet  should 
make  short  work  of  a  staff  which  is  seeking  occasion  to  be¬ 
tray  France.  But  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  the  Left 
do  not  take  into  account  when  they  talk  in  this  strain.  In 
the  first  place,  M.  Buffet  has  got  the  administration  of  the 
country  on  his  hands ;  and  though  to  dismiss  the  Bona¬ 
partist  officials  would  be  easy  enough,  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  replace  them.  M.  Gahbetta  himself  was  conscious 
of  this  difficulty,  and  kept  many  men  in  office  during  the 
term  of  his  dictatorship  whom  he  would  gladly  have 
got  rid  of,  if  he  could  have  found  others  competent 
to  do  their  work.  The  Empire  had  possession  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  field  for  twenty  years,  and  if  none  of  the  men 
trained  under  that  system  are  to  be  employed,  the  public 
service  must  be  given  over  to  men  who  have  forgotten,  or 
who  have  not  yet  learned,  how  to  do  the  work  assigned 
to  them.  This  is  a  serious  prospect  in  a  country  where  so 
much  depends  upon  administration,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  M.  Buffet  prefers  to  try  if  the  clean  sweep 
which  has  been  pressed  upon  him  cannot,  for  the  present  at 
least,  be  avoided.  He  may  argue  that  it  was  not  in  ap¬ 
pointing  these  men  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  erred  so  much 
as  in  his  method  of  dealing  with  them  after  appointment. 
He  did  not  make  it  clear  to  them  that  their  continuance  in 
office  depended  on  their  working  honestly  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  servants  they  Avere.  It  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  doubtless  for  him  to  do  this,  because  it  had  not  then 
been  settled  what  the  Government  which  they  served  was, 
but  M.  Buffet  will  not  be  subjected  to  any  embarrassment 
on  this  head.  The  Republic  is  now  the  established  Go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  need 
have,  and  indeed  ought  to  have,  no  hesitation  in  making 
his  subordinates  understand  that  activity  in  the  cause  of 
the  Government  means  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  If  he  fails  to  make  them  understand  this,  he  can 
but  dismiss  them  later  on,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  will  fail.  The  Bonapartists  are  at  least 
as  much  as  other  men  under  the  influence  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest ;  and  though  this  self-interest  may 
teach  a  Bonapartist  Prefect  that  the  Empire  is  ideally  the 
best  Government  for  officials  to  be  under,  it  may  also  teach 
him  that,  in  practice  and  for  a  particular  official,  the  best 
Government  to  be  under  is  the  Government  which  pays  his 
salary.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  bird  in  the  hand, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bonapartists  will  be 
especially  slow  to  master  it.  If  they  find  that  so  long  as 
they  support  the  Republic  their  places  are  assured  to  them, 
they  may  perhaps  calculate  that  a  Republic  which  actually 
employs  them  is  at  least  as  good  a  Government  as  an 
Empire  which  might  possibly  replace  them  by  followers 
who  have  not  been  quite  so  ready  to  make  terms  with  the 
existing  order  of  things. 


THE  IRISH  DEBATE. 

THE  death  of  Mitchel  immediately  after  his  ostensible 
re-election  for  Tipperary  is  an  event  of  no  political 
importance.  If  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
right  of  his  competitor  to  the  seat  prove  to  be  well  founded, 
a  second  odd  illustration  will  have  been  afforded  of  the 
confused  condition  of  Statute-laAV.  It  lately  appeared  that 
an  escaped  Irish  convict  could  not  be  punished  after  the 


expiration  of  the  original  term  of  his  sentence ;  and  now 
it  is  alleged  that  a  candidate  who  would  have  been  re¬ 
turned  if  his  disqualified  opponent  had  lived  may  possibly 
be  prevented  by  his  death  from  prosecuting  his  petition. 
The  tragical  end  of  the  recent  agitation  will  probably  be 
imputed  by  Irish  malcontents  to  the  injustice  of  Parlia- 
ment  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Ministers ;  and  it  will  be 
useless  to  argue  on  the  other  side  that  Mitchel  himself, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  publicly  boasted  of  the  triumph 
which  he  professed  to  have  achieved,  and  declared  that  he 
had  never  intended  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  gratifying  the 
feeling  of  instinctive  repugnance  to  speaking  ill  of  the  dead. 
Mitchel  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer  ;  and  he  may 
perhaps  have  been  partly  influenced  in  the  adoption  of  violent 
courses  by  his  own  remarkable  facility  in  the  use  of  strong 
language.  Englishmen  are  perhaps  not  wholly  impartial 
judges  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  professed 
enemy  of  their  Government  and  nation.  As  one  of  those 
who  precipitated  the  crazy  revolt  of  1848,  Mitchel  un¬ 
intentionally  diminished  for  a  considerable  period  the 
difficulty  of  governing  Ireland.  From  that  time  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy  there  was  little 
open  display  of  disaffection.  His  latest  enterprise  was 
embarrassing  rather  to  Mr.  Butt  and  his  followers  than  to 
the  friends  of  the  English  connexion.  The  advocates  of 
Home  Rule  pursue,  as  Mr.  Bright  lately  told  them,  a  more 
irrational  course  than  the  rebels  who  were  represented  by 
Mitchel.  When  they  affect  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and 
friendship  to  England,  they  must  be  disappointed  by  the 
proof  that  a  popular  constituency  prefer  to  their  scheme 
undisguised  separation.  O’Connell,  whom  Mitchel  de¬ 
nounced  in  his  youth  as  a  temporizing  intriguer,  was 
a  far  more  formidable  agitator  than  his  successor  who 
talked  blatant  treason.  The  very  rabble  which  had  the 
impudence  the  other  day  to  denounce  the  English  nation 
in  Hyde  Park  prefers  Mitchel’s  sedition  to  Mr.  Butt’s 
conventional  allegiance. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  has  been  extremely  uninstructive.  Lord  Robert 
Montagu’s  essay  on  the  disadvantages  of  exceptional 
legislation  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  question.  All  parties  are  agreed,  and  all  parties  are 
eager  to  publish  their  agreement,  in  holding  that  trial  b\ 
jury,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  other  English  securitie 
for  personal  liberty  are  valuable  elements  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  long  as  they  are  applied  to  the  state  of  society  for 
which  they  were  contrived.  When  Westmeath  Ribbon- 
men  intimidate  and  murder  their  neighbours,  it  is  more 
necessary  to  protect  the  peaceful  part  of  the  community 
than  to  secure  the  immunity  of  assassins.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  assume  that,  if  they  were 
members  of  a  Home  Rule  Parliament,  they  would  enact 
and  maintain  the  laAvs  which  are  necessary  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  crime.  At  present  they  have  every  facility  for 
patriotic  declamation  which,  as  they  are  rvell  assured,  can 
do  no  harm,  because  a  large  majority  is  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  of  coercion.  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  himself  might  almost  be  suspected  of  engaging 
in  a  conspiracy  with  Mr.  Whalley  to  convince  the  House 
that  Irish  murders  and  disorders  are  caused  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  Although  Lord  Robert  Montagu  attri¬ 
butes  his  political  education  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  is  not 
known  to  have  been  an  opponent  of  Coercion  Bills  until  he 
thought  fit  to  change  his  religious  communion;  and 
indeed  he  voted  for  the  very  measure  of  which  he 
now  demands  the  repeal.  In  Westmeath  itself  reli¬ 
gious  zeal  may  be  equally  fervent,  but  the  evils  of 
the  Ribbon  organization  are  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  magistrates,  who  unanimously  concur 
with  their  Protestant  colleagues  in  demanding  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  protective  laws.  One  of  the  Irish  members  who 
opposed  the  Bill  complained  with  much  simplicity  that  the 
upper  classes,  whatever  might  be  their  religious  creed,  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  people,  or  from  the  agrarian 
conspirators.  The  Government  would  incur  grave  respon¬ 
sibility  in  rejecting  the  testimony  and  the  appeals  of  the 
resident  gentry,  who  are  well  aware  that  they  risk  their 
popularity  by  making  themselves  the  champions  of  the 
oppressed  victims  of  Ribbonism.  The  people  themselves 
probably  desire  to  be  protected  against  intimidation  and 
violence,  though  they  have  not  the  courage  to  resist.  Sir 
M.  Beach  quoted  instances  in  which  young  and  active  men 
have  allowed  their  companions  to  be  murdered  in  their 
presence  Avithout  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  criminals.  A 
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poor  woman  refused  to  give  information  against  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  her  sister  through  fear  of  the  consequences  which 

might  befall  herself.  „  ,  ,,  , , 

Mr.  O’Reilly  and  the  O’Conor  Don  called  the  attention 
of  their  more  zealous  countrymen  to  the  nature  of  the  Bill, 
which  relaxes  many  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  which  imposes  no  new  restriction.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  advantage  that  the  restraints  on  seditious  news¬ 
papers  are  to  be  removed.  Liberty  of  the  press  is  de¬ 
serving  of  all  respect,  but  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory 
that  noisy  journalists  should  be  allowed  with  impunity  to 
foment  disaffection,  and  sometimes  to  recommend  rebellion 
Other  modifications  in  the  law  may  perhaps  be  safe,  and 
therefore  justifiable;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  majority  of  Westmeath  farmers  greatly  desire 
that  additional  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the 
nocturnal  perambulation  of  suspicious  strangers  or 
to  the  sale  of  arms.  Sir  M.  Beach  preaches  an 

orthodox  constitutional  doctrine  when  he  holds  out 
the  hope  that  gradual  diminution  of  coercive  powers  may 
ultimately  end  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  ordinary  law. 
Some  fictions  are  so  habitually  reaffirmed  that  they  seem 
to  acquire  an  almost  sacred  character.  When  a  Coercion 
Bill  is  passed  or  re-enacted  ten  years  hence,  Sir  M.  Beach 
will  probably  be  no  longer  Irish  Secretary.  In  the  remote 
future  it  is  possible  that  the  habit  of  conspiracy  may  at  last 
die  out.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  showed  by 
statistical  returns  that  agrarian  offences  were  more  rife  forty 
years  ago  than  at  the  present  time..  In  forty  years  more 
there  may  perhaps  be  still  further  improvement,  especially 
if  the  Irish' politicians  of  that  day  have  ceased  to  clamour 
for  Home  Rule  or  Repeal.  Mr.  Butt  is  in  a  negative  sense 
a  great  improvement  on  O’Connell,  because  his  powers  of 
mischief  are  comparatively  small.  The  Ribbon  conspiracy 
itself  has  probably  shrunk  into  smaller  dimensions,  though 
its  objects  and  character  have  undergone  little  change.  At 
present  the  prospect  of  the  general  prevalence  of  law  and 
order  is  not  encouraging. 

Following  the  example  of  Lord  Hartington,  who  warmly 
supported  the  introduction  of  the  Ministerial  Bill,  Mi. 
Dodson  answered  some  of  the  objections  of  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  almost  its  only  opponents.  It  was  at  last 
urged  as  a  grievance  that  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate 
no  member  of  the  Government  had  risen  to  reply  to  criti¬ 
cisms  which  in  fact  scarcely  deserved  an  answer.  Sir  M. 
Beach  responded  to  the  appeal  in  a  speech  of  which  the 
chief  defect  was  professed  adoption  of  the  principle  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  exclusively  with  the  Government.  It 
happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  world  at  large  all  the  official  information  on 
which  the  Coercion  Bill  is  founded.  It  was  prudent  to  say 
as  little  as  possible  of  political  disaffection  which  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  agrarian  disturbances.  On  a  former 
occasion  Sir  M.  Beach  justly  remarked  that  the  Tipperary 
election  afforded  an  argument  against  the  unqualified  re¬ 
moval  of  restrictions.  Mr.  O’Reilly  admitted  that  it  might 
be  proper  to  impede  the  purchase  of  rifles  and  revolvers, 
though  he  oddly  founded  his  concession  on  the  expediency 
of  preventing  foolish  people  from  wasting  their  money  on 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  It  is  not  known  whether  auy 
of  the  Home  Rule  members  really  disapprove  of  a  Bill 
which  they  think  themselves  bound  to  oppose.  The  House 
of  Commons  in  general  wisely  relies  on  the  statement  of 
the  Government  that  the  continuance  of  some  exceptional 
legislation  is  necessary  to  secure  the  public  peace.  There 
have  been  times  in  which  such  measures  may  have  given 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  undue  facilities  for  persecuting 
political  opponents.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
fear  any  present  dangei’  of  the  kind ;  nor  indeed  do  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  even  affect  to  apprehend  any  misuse 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  Government.  If  the  Irish 
gentry  were  more  fully  represented  in  Parliament,  there 
would  be  little  opposition  to  Sir  M.  Beach’s  proposal.  The 
actual  members  would  justly  resent  the  imputation  that 
they  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  criminal  classes  ;  yet 
honest  and  peaceable  men  suffer  far  less  inconvenience  from 
Coercion  Acts  than  from  the  tyranny  of  local  promoters  of 
disorder. 


THE  COUNT  OF  JARNAC. 

THE  Count  of  Jarnac  has  passed  away,  and  has  left 
a  gap  which  will  not  be  easily  filled  up.  We  cannot 
expect  to  have  another  French  Ambassador  who  knows 
England  so  well,  who  is  so  at  home  in  English  society, 


who  is  so  animated  with  the  kindly  feelings  which  birth 
and  kinship  and  long  residence  inspire.  It  so  happened 
that  during  the  few  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Count  was  appointed  to  the  London  Embassy  no  questions 
have  arisen  to  tax  his  powers  as  a  diplomatist,  or  to  give 
him  scope  for  showing  to  what  beneficial  uses  he  could 
turn  his  intimate  knowledge  of  England  and  Englishmen. 

It  was  rather  by  the  confident  anticipation  entertained  as 
to  what  he  would  be  if  tested,  than  by  anything  definite 
which  he  has  done  as  a  diplomatist,  that  he  must  now  be 
iudo-ed.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  shut  out  from 
employmentinthe  serviceof  his  country,  and  that  wasthetime 
in  which  alone  it  was  possible  that  he  should  have  made  any 
real  mark  among  the  men  of  his  generation.  In  his  youngei 
days  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  accidental  distinction. 

He  was  left  as  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  London  Em¬ 
bassy  at  a  time  when  great  things  were  happening 
He  had  to  conduct  towards  their  close  the  delicate  and 
involved  negotiations  to  which  the  projects  for  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Isabella  gave  rise.  He  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  appreciate  such  differences  as  the  substitution  of 
Lord  Palmerston  for  Lord  Aberdeen  introduced  into  the 
English  mode  of  dealing  with  the  questions  at  issue ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  witness,  and  m  some 
sense  to  share,  the  consequences  of  the  bold  stroke  by 
which  his  Sovereign  terminated  the  cordiality  ol  the 
English  alliance  by  clutching  at  the  chance  of  a  crown 
for&  his  son.  History  will  perhaps  record  that  Louis 
Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  were  innocent  of  the  worst 
charge  imputed  to  them,  and  that  they  did  not  know¬ 
ingly  sacrifice  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  Queen.  But 
it  “will  also  record  that  without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  excuse  they  broke  a  positive  engagement  to  England. 

To  represent,  at  a  Court  which  can  justly  complain  of  such 
a  violation  of  good  faith,  the  Court  which  has  been  guilty 
of  it,  is  a  very  unpleasant  task,  and  the  Count  of  Jarnac 
owed  it  to  the  sincere  personal  respect  which  he  had 
awakened  that  his  private  friendship  with  the  leading 
statesmen  of  England  was  not  lessened.  He  had  soon  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  that  the  King  suffered  even 
more  in  France  than  in  England  from  what  he  had  done. 
The  ingenuity  of  his  enemies  popularized  the  notion  that, 
while  he  truckled  to  Austria  in  Italy,  and  tried  to  impose 
on  Switzerland  a  policy  which  Austria  dictated,  it  was  only 
when  he  could  get  a  private  advantage  for  his  family  that 
he  was  bold.  The  dwindling  reputation  of  the  King  and 
his  Prime  Minister  gave  strength  to  the  movement 
which  terminated  in  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848. 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  came  as  exiles  to 
the  country  which  a  few  months  before  he  had  biaved 
and  outwitted,  and  he  came  under  circumstances  so 
melancholy  that  some  leading  English  statesmen  were 
anxious  to  know  whether  help,  secretly  and  delicately  ex¬ 
tended,  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Royal  fugitive. 
Their  generous  offers  were  conveyed  through  the  Count  of 
Jarnac,  and  they  could  not  have  given  a  better  proof  of 
their  sense  of  the  high  honour  and  nice  judgment  which 
they  had  found  him  to  possess. 

The  era  of  the  Empire  arrived,  and  the  Count,  as  a  loyal 
adherent  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  could  find  no 
home  in  France.  Happening  to  be  owner  of  a  considerable 
estate  in  a  wild  part  of  Ireland,  and  attached  to  English 
societv  by  marriage  as  well  as  by  birth,  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  proprietorship.  For  twenty 
years  he  lived  the  useful,  if  unambitious,  life  of  an  Irish 
landlord,  teaching  his  rude  dependents  the  arts  of  life,  in¬ 
troducing  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  reclaiming 
wild  lands,  and  making  the  good  he  did  doubly  good 
by  doing  it  pleasantly.  As  the  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  he  had  advantages  which  perhaps  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  disadvantages  which  attach  to 
every  foreigner  who  tries  to  do  anything’  considerable 
in  the  modest  sphere  of  country  life.  But  it  needed 
the  union  of  many  good  qualities  to  win  the  genuine  at¬ 
tachment  and  admiration  which  was  felt  in  Ireland  for  the 
Count  of  Jarnac.  That  such  a  man  could  not  beai  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Empire,  and  shrank  from  making  France 
his  sphere  of  labour  and  usefulness  wlme  Louis  Napoleon 
was  on  the  throne,  is  one  of  those  instructive  facts  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  when  the  real  character  of 
the  Empire  is  estimated.  No  doubt  the  Count  of  Jarnac 
might  have  done  what  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier 
dief  during  the  same  period,  He  might  have  lived  in  se¬ 
clusion  in  the  country,  meditated  on  Constitutionalism, 
and  waited  for  better  times.  But  he  could  not  accept  the 
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Empire,  he  could  not  serve  under  it.  Its  policy,  its  me¬ 
thods  of  government,  its  men,  were  necessarily  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  liim.  Certainly  an  Imperialist  might  have  had 
something  to  say  on  the  other  side.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
the  Empire  may  have  been,  it  did  not  (we  pass  over  the 
episode  of  the  Republic)  displace  a  good  Government.  The 
Constitutional  Monarchy  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  Phi- 
lute  was,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Guizot,  a  very  poor 
affair.  It  was  monstrously  corrupt,  it  was  mean,  narrow, 
and  vexatious.  But  men  like  the  Count  of  Jarnac  might 
hope  to  make  it  better,  whereas  they  could  not  hope 
to  make  the  Empire  hotter.  For  them  there  was  no 
possible  harmony,  no  chance  of  honourable  co-operation, 
with  the  men  who  worked  the  strings  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  This  feeling  of  separation  in  principles, 
in  aims,  in  the  standard  of  conduct,  is  as  strong  now 
as  it  ever  was.  Its  intensity  has  been  at  the  root  of 
the  recent  remarkable  changes  in  the  French  political  world. 
Those  Frenchmen  of  whom  the  Count  of  Jarnac  was  a 
type  have  had  to  choose  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic,  and  they  have  chosen  the  latter.  They  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  men  of  character,  vigour,  and 
standing,  and  their  adhesion  has  imported  perhaps  its 
healthiest  element  into  the  trembling  frame  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Republic. 

Had  the  occasion  arisen,  all  persons  who  are  competent 
to  judge  are  agreed  that  the  Count  of  Jarnac  would  have 
shown  that  the  choice  of  him  as  Ambassador  here  was  a 
wise  one.  If  to  understand  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited  is  a  merit  in  an  Ambassador,  the  Count  pos¬ 
sessed  that  merit  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  it  would 
be  a  very  poor  way  of  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  Count  to  speak  of  a  French  Ambassador  in  London 
being  animated  by  good  feeling  towards  this  country  as  of 
something  exceptional.  For  the  last  half-century  one 
French  Ambassador  after  another  has  done  his  best  to 
promote  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 
Even  when  M.  Thiers  nearly  risked  a  war  with  England, 
France  was  represented  in  London  by  M.  Guizot,  who, 
with  all  his  lamentable  faults  of  domestic  policy,  did  much, 
and  vcnturedmuchjOn  manyoccasionsto  preserve  peace.  The 
Ambassadors  of  the  Empire  were  conspicuously  friendly  to 
England.  TheEMPEROR  zealously  maintained  theEnglisli  alli¬ 
ance,  or,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  would  say,  traded  on  it;  and  his  re¬ 
presentatives  have  faithfully  reflected  the  policy  of  their 
master.  If  the  Duke  of  Broglie  returns  here  as  Am¬ 
bassador,  he  will  no  doubt  deserve  the  welcome  he  will 
receive.  He  will  have  nothing  to  put  him  out  of  temper 
here,  for  if  any  one  in  the  world  is  unlike  a  Republican 
Mayor  it  is  Lord  Derby.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
among  friendly  Ambassadors  the  Count  of  Jarnac  was 
eminently  friendly.  The  truth  is,  that  the  two  nations 
have  now  so  many  interests  in  common  that  it  is  natural 
that  their  representatives  should  be  friendly.  There  are 
many  good  turns  -which  France  and  England  can  do  each 
other  without  the  service  being  at  the  moment  apparent. 
One  of  the  chief  aims,  for  example,  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office  just  now  is  to  save  France  from  being  dragged 
into  the  vortex  of  those  ecclesiastical  intrigues  which, 
because  they  are  chiefly  directed  against  Germany, 
are  regarded  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  sympathy 
by  Frenchmen.  Duke  Decazes  has  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  guard  his  countrymen  against  letting 
their  feelings  determine  their  political  acts,  and  in 
the  course  he  has  taken  he  has  always  been  able  to 
rely  on  the  hearty  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
English  Government.  England  naturally  wants  France 
to  take  the  course  it  has  taken,  under  the  prudent 
management  of  Duke  Decazes,  and  the  sense  that  he  is 
working  in  harmony  with  a  sincere  ally  cannot  fail  to  have 
strengthened  his  power  of  action  and  his  resolution  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom.  Ho  man  could  have 
been  better  fitted  to  represent  and  carry  out  the  policy  of 
Duke  Decazes  than  the  Count  of  Jarnac,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  successor  of  the  Count  of  Jarnac, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  fail  to  tread  in  the  path  he 
followed. 


LORD  ELCHO  OH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

ORD  ELCHO’ S  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the 
A  Municipal  Bill  was  received  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  with  cheers  which  to  the  reporter  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  sounded  ironical.  The  candid  confession  that  the 


mover  had  neither  a  wish  nor  expectation  that  the  Bill 
should  be  carried  during  the  present  Session  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  both  sympathy  and  satisfaction.  Lord  Elcho’s 
profession  of  a  hope  that  the  amended  measure  would  be 
considered  by  the  Corporation  unobjectionable  could  not 
be  seriously  accepted.  A  part  of  his  letter  was  devoted  to 
an  unnecessary  apology  for  the  new  clauses  which  relate  to 
the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  the 
Common  Serjeant.  If  the  Metropolitan  Municipality  were 
created,  it  would  be  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  assent 
of  the  Crown  to  the  election  of  a  Lord  Mayor  were  formally 
given,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  prerogative  of  a  veto,  which  has  in 
legislation  been  long  obsolete,  has  become  a  mere  fiction 
as  it  affects  the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  George  IV. 
approved  in  succession  of  the  elections  of  Alderman  Wood 
and  Alderman  Waithman,  although  both  were  in  his  esti¬ 
mation  mischievous  demagogues  who  had  assailed  both  his 
person  and  his  Crown.  The  King  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
subject  that  he  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  fastening 
a  quai'rel  on  Mr.  Canning,  who  had,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  accepted  an  invitation  from  Waithman  to  dine  at 
the  Guildhall.  The  objection  to  the  provisions  for  the 
appointment  of  judicial  officers  are  not,  as  Lord  Elcho 
supposes,  directed  against  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  approve, 
but  against  the  power  of  the  Council  to  elect.  No  one 
wishes  to  deprive  the  respectable  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  the  anomalous  or  exceptional  privileges  which  they  have 
exercised  for  the  public  advantage  under  a  serious  sense  of 
responsibility;  but  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  an  ancient  right 
of  electing  the  Recorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant,  the 
nomination  would,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  be  reserved  to 
the  Crown.  It  would  be  highly  improper  that  such  a  func¬ 
tion  should  be  vested  in  a  Council  elected  by  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ratepayers.  The  principle  indeed  of  cumu¬ 
lative  voting  has,  with  the  levity  which  distinguishes 
the  promoters,  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  its 
latest  edition ;  but  any  powers  which  are  given  to  a 
Council  which  may  include  representatives  of  the  middle 
class  are  likely  hereafter  to  survive  the  inevitable  transfer 
of  the  right  of  election  to  the  numerical  majority.  If  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  is  to  be  extended  to  London, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  metropolis  to  the  general  rule  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  judges  by  the  Crown. 

Lord  Elcho  remarks,  with  unaffected  gravity,  that  “  on 
“  one  point  only  did  the  Bill  as  originally  drafted  appear 
“  open  to  objection  on  the  part  of  the  City  Corporation, 
“  namely,  as  regards  the  clause  by  which  the  City  property 
“  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  new  Municipality  ” 
Corporations  or  private  persons  are  undoubtedly  likely  to 
object  to  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  the  whole  or  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  their  property  from  themselves  to  their 
neighbours.  Less  candid  than  Lord  Elcho,  Swift  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  he  could  be  accused  of  inhumanity 
because  he  merely  proposed  to  relieve  Irish  distress  by  the 
use  of  babies  as  food.  A  less  single-minded  projector 
dimly  understands  the  objection  of  owners  of  property  to 
legislative  spoliation.  Lord  Elcho  is  willing  to  conciliate 
a  prejudice  which  he  had  apparently  not  shared  or  antici¬ 
pated  when,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  he  introduced  the 
deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Beal,  from  whom 
Lord  Elcho  received  his  instructions,  perfectly  understood 
his  own  intention  of  expropriating  the  Corporation  estates  ; 
but  he  has  apparently  since  recognized  the  expediency  of 
postponing  a  startling  and  difficult  operation.  Lord  Elcho 
“  individually  holds  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  corporate 
“  property  should  not  be  taken  possession  of  or  diverted 
“  from  its  proper  uses  without  the  consent  of  its  represen - 
“  tative  owners.”  Parliament,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  general  community  go  further  than  Lord  Elcho,  and 
hold  that  property  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
uses  even  with  the  consent  of  trustees.  It  is  strange  that 
a  scrupulous  devotee  of  the  rights  of  property  should  have 
undertaken  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  summarily  transferred 
a  large  property  to  an  entirely  new  body  of  owners.  Lord 
Elcho  has,  as  he  says,  induced  Mr.  Beal  and  the  rest  to 
give  the  City  “  an  effective  veto,  should  it  choose  to  exer- 
“  cise  it,  on  the  expenditure  of  its  funds  beyond  the  limits 
“  of  the  City  boundary.”  As  the  choice  of  the  City  is  not 
doubtful,  it  seems  invidious  to  convert  its  undisputed 
ownership  into  a  right  of  veto.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
providing  that  the  estate  of  A  should  become  the  property 
of  B,  subject  to  a  right  of  veto  by  A,  would  be  at  the  same 
time  nugatory  and  perplexing.  Lord  Elcho’s  reference  to 
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the  original  provision  and  the  amendment  as  mere  matters 
of  detail  was  perhaps  one  of  the  passages  in  his  letter 
which  were  received  with  ironical  cheers  by  the  Common 

Council.  _ 

The  clause  in  its  later  shape  is  still  described  in  the 
marginal  note  as  “  Transfer  of  property  to  Municipality  of 
“  London  ”  ;  nor  is  it  altered  in  form,  except  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  proviso  that  “  the  Municipality  of  Loudon  shall 
“  not,  without  having  first  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Deputy 
“  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  municipal  district  comprising 
“  the  City  of  London,  expend  any  property  or  revenue 
“  which  by  charter,  custom,  or  otherwise  is  at  the  passing  of 
“  this  Act  appropriated  for  or  applied  to  the  Municipal 
“  Government  of  the  City  of  London  other  (sic)  than  lor 
“  the  benefit  of  the  municipal  district  comprising  the  City 
“  of  London.”  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  municipal  representatives  of  the  City,  hereafter  to 
be  called  the  municipal  district  comprising  the  City,  should 
so  far  violate  their  duty  as  to  surrender  the  property  of  which 
they  are  to  be  constituted  the  guardians  ;  but  Parliament 
will  never  approve  the  monstrous  proposal  that  a  few 
Aldermen  should  have  power  to  alienate  for  ever  the  great 
estates  which  are  now  vested  in  the  Corporation.  Lord 
Elcho  is  mistaken  when  he  assumes  that  he  has  reserved 
to  the  City  a  right  of  veto  on  the  transfer  of  its  corporate 
property.  Mr.  Beal  and  the  draftsman  have  given,  not 
to  the  City,  but  to  the  Aldermen  of  the  district,  a 
power  of  malfeasance  which  was  never  before  vested  in 
any  set  of  municipal  representatives.  Even  if  the  clause 
were  amended  by  the  introduction  of  additional  safe¬ 
guards,  its  object  would  be  equally  obvious  and  objection¬ 
able.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill,  whose  hopes  were  at  one 
time  inflated  by  the  applause  of  thoughtless  newspaper 
writers,  have  since  discovered  that  the  whole  of  their 
purpose  can  only  be  accomplished  by  degrees.  As  a  cumu¬ 
lative  vote  would  prepare  the  way  for  simple  household 
suffrage,  so  an  enactment  that  the  property  of  the  City 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Municipality,  limited  by  a 
proviso  that  it  shall  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent 
of  certain  Aldermen,  would  be  hereaftef  quoted  as  an 
interpretation  of  the  policy  of  Parliament,  which  had 
nevertheless  been  with  the  aid  of  the  proviso  temporarily 
baffled  by  the  selfishness  of  a  single  municipal  district. 

The  Common  Council  received,  according  to  the  report, 
with  enthusiasm  Lord  Elcho’s  expression  of  a  hope  that 
he  may  elicit  such  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  House 
of  Commons  as  will  incline  the  Government  to  take  up 
the  subject  in  a  future  Session.  The  members  of  the 
Common  Council  probably  believe  that  the  opinion  which 
may  be  expressed  will  not  encourage  amateur  projectors 
hereafter  to  deal  hastily  with  great  questions  and  to  menace 
the  security  of  corporate  property.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  though  it  has  no  estates  to  lose,  has  by 
a  unanimous  vote  disapproved  of  the  Bill.  As  the  mover 
of  the  Resolution  observed,  with  the  apparent  assent  of 
his  colleagues,  the  formation  of  one  municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  population  of  four  millions  is  undesirable 
and  impracticable.  The  House  of  Commons  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  inclined  to  establish  a  gigantic  popular 
municipality  by  the  frivolous  little  argument  that  the 
wards  of  Bishopsgate  Without  and  Farringdon  Without 
must  once,  as  their  names  imply,  have  been  outside  the 
City.  A  small  annexation  may  be  assimilated,  as  France 
has  included  Savoy  within  its  frontiers,  or  as  Germany 
has  taken  the  less  digestible  morsel  of  Alsace.  The  pro¬ 
cess  would  have  had  some  analogy  to  Lord  Elcho’s  pro¬ 
posal  if  Savoy  had  been  required  to  annex  France,  with 
an  assurance  that  its  own  independence  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  union.  It  is  probable  that,  when  Lord  Elcho  introduces 
his  Bill,  some  members  will  take  the  opportunity  of  uttering 
commonplaces  about  the  need  of  municipal  government  in 
London ;  but  few  will  be  found  to  approve  of  the  particular 
scheme  in  which  the  nominal  proposer  appears  to  have  little 
faith.  The  Government  will  scarcely  be  so  wanting  in  pru¬ 
dence  as  to  pledge  itself  to  indefinite  legislation.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  expediency  of  an  object  is  most  effectually 
tested  by  an  examination  of  the  different  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  attained.  A  great  many  plans  for  the 
municipal  incorporation  of  London  have  been  rejected,  and 
another  step  in  the  exhaustive  process  will  have  been  taken 
when  Mr.  Beal  and  his  Bill  have  been  eliminated  in  turn. 
Only  a  definite  scheme  is  worth  discussing ;  and  if  all  de¬ 
tailed  measures  are  objectionable,  it  would  seem  a  fair 
inference  that  the  metropolis  should  dispense  with  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  single  Corporation.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 


existence  of  the  powerful  City  Corporation  affords  a 
security  against  the  careless  trial  of  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment. 

MR.  PLIMSOLL  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

R.  PLIMSOLL  ringing  up  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  would  be  a  fine  subject  for 
a  great  historical  picture,  and  his  admirers  could  scarcely 
select  a  more  appropriate  form  for  a  testimonial.  It  is  true 
that  only  a  porter  and  night-watchman  are  actually  to  be 
found  upon  the  premises  at  night,  but  strict  historical 
accuracy  might  be  waived  a  little,  and  the  President  ot  the 
Board  represented  in  his  nightcap  rubbing  his  eyes  at  a 
window,  while  his  drowsy  subordinates  are  trying  to  strike 
a  lio-ht. '  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar0  genius  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  brought  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  self-imposed  task  than  the  extremely  practical 
course  on  which  he  has  now  entered.  He  has  discovered 
the  futility  of  Parliamentary  questions.  To  tackle  the 
Minister  in  the  House  is  to  fight  with  a  shadow.  A  cut- 
and-dry  answer  is  ready  to  every  inquiry,  and  meanwhile 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  is  done.  Tired  of  parleying 
with  the  figure-head,  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  made  a  dash  at  the 
crew,  and  it  would  appear  that,  if  he  perseveres  in  his  dis¬ 
cipline,  they  have  a  prospect  of  being  most  uncomfortably 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  The  other 
night  Mr.  Plimsoll  received  a  telegram  announcing  that 
the  International,  laden  with  telegraph  cable,  was  about  to 
start  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  he  hurried  to  Whitehall 
to  get  the  address  of  the  Marine  Secretary,  whom  after 
some  difficulty  he  found  in  a  remote  suburb.  He  had 
persuaded  the  porter  to  go  with  him,  and  the  porter  also 
carried  three  telegrams  which  had  come  the  same  night, 
and  which  he  thought  he  might  as  well  deliver  while  he 
was  about  it.  The  Marine  Secretary  was  duly  roused, 
and  at  once  admitted  the  urgency  of  the  messages  by 
writing  out  telegrams  to  stop  the  various  ships  as  to  which 
warnmo-  was  given.  Sir  C.  Adderley  has  since  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  International  was  imme¬ 
diately  stopped,  and  lightened  after  a  searching  survey, 
and  that  in  the  other  three  cases  two  ships  were  detained 
and  lightened,  but  the  third  had  already  got  away  before 
the  order  to  stop  her  arrived.  It  is  probable  that,  if  Mr. 
Plimsoll  had  not  sacrificed  his  night’s  rest  and  knocked 
up  the  Marine  Secretary  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  other  vessels  which  had  been  denounced  as  dangerous 
would  also  have  escaped.  It  is  known  at  least  that  this 
actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Thornabij which 
sunk  a  fortnight  ago  with  twenty-nine  men,  all  of  whom 
were  drowned.  The  officer  of  the  Board  of  Iradeat  Cardiff, 
who  reported  the  vessel,  wrote  a  letter  instead  of  telegraph¬ 
ing,  and  the  delay  was  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  crew. 

These  incidents  would  seem  to  show  in  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  manner  that,  if  the  system  of  watching  suspicious 
vessels  which  has  been  introduced  is  to  be  effectually 
carried  out,  arrangements  must  be  made  for  getting  ships 
stopped  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  say,  in  stiff  official  language,  as  Sir  C.  Adderley  did  on 
the  first  night  on  which  he  was  questioned,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  that  a  staff  of  officers  qualified  to  act  immediately 
at  their  own  discretion  on  the  receipt  of  telegrams  should 
be  kept  all  night  at  Whitehall  on  the  chance  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  We  have  here  a  case  in  point  in  which  no  fewer 
than  four  ships,  and  many  lives,  were  exposed  to  imminent 
peril,  which  was  only  averted  because  a  spirited  membdr 
of  Parliament  took  the  trouble  to  rout  the  Marine  Secre¬ 
tary  out  of  his  blankets.  No  staff  of  officers,  but  only  a 
single  officer,  was  required ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  if 
that  officer  had  been  at  Whitehall  instead  of  in  a  distant 
suburb,  the  ship  which  got  off  would  have  been  detained 
and  made  safe  with  the  rest.  When  Sir  C.  Adderley  re¬ 
marks,  with  solemn  obstructiveness,  that  so  serious  a  step  as 
stopping  a  ship  cannot  generally  be  taken  on  the  strength 
of  a  mere  telegram,  he  must  have  forgotten  that  in  this 
very  instance  the  Marine  Secretary  had  no  difficulty  in 
taking  the  serious  step  of  giving  orders  offhand  to  stop, 
not  one,  but  four  vessels,  all  of  which  orders  appear  to  have 
been  perfectly  justified.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
it  is  part  of  a  sacred  system  that  official  hours  should  range 
unalterably  from  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon.  During  these  hours  official  people 
are  good  enough  to  give  a  moderate  amount  of  personal 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  if  the 
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rest  of  the  world  wants  anything  done  at  any  other 
time,  it  must  take  the  consequences,  since  official  persons 
cannot  possibly  attend  to  anything  except  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  in  the  hallowed  interval.  In  a  general  way  no 
doubt  this  principle  may  be  submitted  to  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  it  may  be 
thought  that  even  Civil  Servants  should  yield  a  little. 
It  may  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Marine  Secretary  himself  should  never  quit  White¬ 
hall  ;  but  we  fancy  that  even  now  when  he  takes  a 
holiday  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  somebody  to  fill 
his  place.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  only  one  man 
in  the  whole  country  who  can  possibly  be  entrusted  with 
authority  to  stop  a  ship  which  is  reported  by  a  responsible 
local  officer  to  be  very  likely  to  sink  if  it  goes  to  sea. 
There  must  of  course  necessarily  be  a  risk  of  error  in  all 
such  cases,  whether  the  question  is  decided  at  noon  or  at 
midnight,  but  then  a  great  public  department  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  run  some  risks.  After  all,  stopping  a  ship  is 
not  invariably  a  matter  of  very  serious  consequence  ;  and  in 
any  case  if  the  law  is  strictly  and  promptly  enforced  the 
necessity  for  putting  it  in  operation  may  be  expected  to 
diminish  through  the  good  sense  of  the  shipowners  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  superior  class  of 
Superintendents  is  about  to  be  appointed  at  the  principal 
ports,  who  will  be  authorized  to  act  on  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility  without  referring  to  the  Board  in  London  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  some  arrangement  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
made  to  prevent  ships  being  lost  by  an  unnecessary  delay 
in  stopping  them. 

To  some  persons  this  may  seem  rather  a  small  question, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  State  should  exercise  a  literally  sleepless  vigilance  in 
regard  to  doubtful  or  dangerous  vessels.  But  it  is  really 
not  a  small  question,  but  a  very  serious  one ;  for  it  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  an  important  preventive  system  upon 
which  tbe  preservation  of  a  vast  number  of  lives  depends. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  arrival  of 
pressing  telegrams  at  the  Board  of  Trade  is  of  nightly 
occurrence.  Still  there  are  times  when  they  do  come,  and 
there  should  certainly  be  some  one  to  see  to  them.  If  it 
were  once  known  that  the  Board,  of  Trade  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  action  only  during  a  small  part  of  the  day, 
the  sort  of  shipowners  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  out  unsafe  vessels  would  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  give  the  Board 
the  slip  during  the  hours  when  it  is  napping.  Moreover, 
this  is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  earnestness  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  Government  in  carrying  out  its  powers  against 
unseaworthy  ships  will  be  gauged  by  the  country.  There 
has  always  been  some  suspicion  on  this  point,  and  we 
must  say  not  without  foundation ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  officials  refuse  to  put  themselves  about  in  any  way  in 
order  to  give  the  Act  a  fair  chance,  the  suspicion  will  be 
confirmed.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  very  strong  hold  which  this  subject  has  taken  on  public 
opinion.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  wild,  extravagant 
talk,  which  has  been  easily  answered ;  but  behind  this  there 
is  a  deep  popular  conviction,  based  on  indisputable  facts, 
that  a  resolute  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  shocking  scandals  which  are  admitted  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  even  by  the  Board  of  Trade  itself ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the  Government  at 
the  next  elections  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge 
that  it  has  been  trifling  and  shuffling  with  a  grave 
question  in  which  the  lives  of  working-men  are  at 
stake.  If  the  new  Bill  with  regard  to  the  merchant 
navy  was  not  very  satisfactory  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  presented,  the  changes  which  it  is  understood 
the  Government  intends  to  make  in  it  are  certainly  not  re¬ 
assuring.  An  important  feature  of  the  Bill  was  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  limited  liability  which  the  shipowner,  alone 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  enjoys  in  regard  to  any 
damage  caused  by  his  own  or  his  servants’  negligent  use  of 
his  property.  It  was  proposed  that  his  responsibility  in 
this  respect  should  hereafter  be  made  unlimited  where  loss 
of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  by  a  ship  being  know¬ 
ingly  sent  out  in  an  unseaworthy  condition ;  and  though 
the  monstrous  suggestion  at  the  end  of  a  clause  that  the 
deliberate  despatch  of  an  unseaworthy  ship  might  possibly 
be  “  reasonable  and  unavoidable  ”  deprived  it  of  much  of 
its  value,  still  the  recognition  of  the  principle  was  in  itself 
a  step.  It  is  now  said  that,  in  deference  to  the  opposition 
of  shipowners,  this  clause  is  to  be  amended  by  the  con-  | 


tinuance  of  the  old  scale  of  compensation.  What  is  really 
wanted  to  make  the  measure  efficient  is  a  sharper  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal  law.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  at  Lloyd’s,  remarked  in  a  recent  letter  that  a  crime 
which,  if  perpetrated  on  land,  would  lead  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  can  be,  and  is,  committed  at  sea  with  impunity.  It 
is  true  that  such  things  are  not  done  by  shipowners  gene¬ 
rally  ;  but  that  is  the  more  reason  why  a  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  lay  hold  of  the  offending  minority,  so 
that  respectable  owners  may  be  spared  the  disgrace  and 
embarrassment  which  at  present  surround  the  trade. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  BENGAL  FAMINE. 

THE  valuable  lessons  derived  from  the  Report  of 
the  Indian  Government  upon  the  famine  in  Bengal 
deserve  careful  analysis.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  only 
in  possession  of  the  summary  of  them  given  by  the 
Calcutta  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  It  is  a  striking 
tribute  to  the  completeness  of  preparations  which  were 
long  denounced  as  ludicrously  inadequate  to  the  need,  that 
Lord  Northbrook  is  chiefly  anxious  to  explain  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  these  preparations  proved  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demands  actually  made  on  them.  It  would  be  a  profitable 
study  to  compare  this  Report  with  the  prophecies  and 
warnings  of  the  Times  during  the  autumn  of  1873.  Its 
conductors  refused  to  believe  that  the  Viceroy  could  know 
the  real  condition  of  the  distressed  districts  as  well  as 
a  newspaper  Correspondent.  They  insisted  that  he 
under-estimated  the  danger,  that  he  over-estimated  the 
extent  of  his  own  preparations  to  meet  it,  and  that 
nothing  could  save  India  from  a  terrible  disaster, 
and  England  from  a  terrible  disgrace,  except  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  stronger  measures  which  they  were  prepared 
to  specify.  One  of  these  stronger  measures  they 
cling  to  even  now.  “  We  disputed,”  they  say,  “  some 
“  measures  of  his  policy,  and  we  still  dispute  them.”  It 
was  only  “  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances  ”  that 
“  confirmed  the  policy  of  buying  grain  in  Burmah  and  of 
“  allowing  a  drain  from  Bengal.”  The  contradiction  to 
this  theory  of  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances  is 
indicated  a  few  sentences  further.  “Nothing  was  more 
“  curious,”  says  the  Times,  “than  to  see  grain  boats  or 
“  trains  going  up  and  down  the  rivers,  especially  the  Ganges, 
“  at  the  same  time,  some  carrying  Government  rice  to  feed 
“  the  poor,  and  some  carrying  away  rice  for  sale  at  ports 
“  not  within  the  famine  districts.  The  quick  instincts  of 
“  the  Indian  merchants  had  scented  a  famine.”  If  the 
boats  going  up  the  Ganges  had  been  exclusively  laden  with 
Government  rice,  it  would  rather  have  shown  that  the 
Indian  merchants  had  failed  to  scent  a  famine.  But  the 
truth  is  that  boats  and  trains  were  carrying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  grain  belonging  to  private  traders.  If  the  preparations 
of  the  Government  had  been  far  more  extensive  than  they 
were,  they  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  demand,  sup¬ 
posing  that  private  trade  had  been  suppressed.  The  grain 
trade  is  the  one  great  trade  of  India,  and  it  was  to  this 
that  the  Government  mainly  looked  to  supply  food  to 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  it.  The  purchases  of  rice 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  had  reference  primarily  to  a 
different  class  of  persons — those  who,  in  presence  of  the 
combined  misfortunes  of  a  cessation  of  work  and  of  an  im¬ 
mense  rise  of  prices,  were  not  able  to  pay  for  food. 

To  supply  the  rice  wanted  for  gratuitous  distribution  and 
for  sale  to  the  labourers  on  the  relief  works  the  Government 
had  recourse  to  British  Burmah  and  the  North-West  pro¬ 
vinces.  Its  objects  in  doing  this  were  two.  First,  and 
mainly,  it  desired  not  to  derange  the  grain  trade  in  Bengal. 
Next,  it  desired  to  buy  rice  in  a  cheaper  though  a  more  distant 
market.  The  prohibition  of  export  from  Bengal  would  have 
interfered  with  the  first  of  these  objects  ;  the  purchase  of  rice 
on  Government  account  in  Bengal  itself,  which  was  suggested 
as  a  less  violent  means  of  attaining  the  same  end,  would 
have  interfered  with  the  second.  The  native  dealers  have 
a  profound  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Government ; 
and  if  they  had  seen  any  reason  to  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  meant  to  enter  into  direct  competition  with  them,  they 
would  have  shut  up  their  stores,  or  at  all  events  added  no 
more  to  their  contents.  It  was  to  avoid  giving  them  this 
impression  that  Lord  Northbrook  concealed  the  full 
extent  of  his  preparations.  He  did  not  wish  the  grain 
merchants  to  imagine  that  he  meant  to  take  the  work  out 
of  their  hands.  The  prohibition  of  export  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  a  proclamation  that  all  the  ordinary 
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laws  of  trade  were  suspended.  It  may  be  contended, 
perhaps,  that  it  would  only  have  been  an  intimation  that 
the  area  of  trade  had  been  narrowed  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that,  instead  of  selling  to  buyers  outside 
Bengal,  the  dealers  must  for  the  time  content  them¬ 
selves  with  selling  to  buyers  inside  Bengal.  But  the 
imagination  of  the  native  dealers  would  not  have  stopped 
at  this  point,  and  moreover  they  would  naturally  have 
reasoned  that,  if  the  Government  meant  them  to  infer  no 
more  than  this,  it  would  have  trusted  to  the  ordinary  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  rise  in  price  produced  by  the  prospect  of 
famine.  If  they  were  forbidden  to  send  rice  out  of  Bengal, 
it  must  be  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  still  pay  them 
better  to  send  it  out  than  to  sell  it  at  home,  and  from  this 
they  would  have  concluded  that,  in  spite  of  its  protesta¬ 
tions,  the  Government  did  mean  either  to  fix  a  maximum 
price  or  to  undersell  them.  From  either  of  these  opinions 
the  consequences  which  it  was  so  essential  to  avoid  would 
have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  had  bought  all  the  rice  it  wanted  in 
Bengal,  the  dealers  would  still  have  exaggerated  the  extent 
to  which  it  meant  to  interfere  with  them,  and  the  local  trade 
in  Bengal  would  inevitably  have  grown  languid.  No  assur¬ 
ances  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  their  purchases  were 
meant  to  feed  those  who  had  not  the  money  to  buy  food  for 
themselves  would  have  convinced  the  dealers  that  theymight 
safely  count  upon  continuing  to  supply  all  who  could  afford 
to  pay  the  price  asked.  There  would  have  been  an  actual 
dearth  of  food  for  rich  as  well  as  poor  early  in  the  famine, 
and  to  meet  this  the  Government  stores  would  have  been 
utterly  insufficient.  Besides  this,  the  price  which  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  have  had  to  pay  for  its  purchases  would 
have  been  higher  than  that  actually  paid,  partly  because 
the  dealers  would  have  raised  their  terms  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  if  they  were  refused  they  could  still  fall  back 
upon  exportation,  and  partly  because  the  quality  of  the 
Bengal  rice  is  very  much  better  than  the  quality  of  the 
Burmese  rice.  Fears  were  even  expressed  that  the  Benga¬ 
lees  would  be  unable  to  eat  this  imported  grain ;  but  as 
these  turned  out  to  be  quite  groundless,  the  difference  in 
the  quality  was  so  much  saved  on  the  Government  outlay. 

The  margin  allowed  by  the  Viceroy  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  rice  to  be  bought  proved  to  be  a  little  over  one- 
fifth.  The  purchases  amounted  to  479,696  tons,  and  a 
surplus  of  about  100,000  tons  remained  after  the  relief 
operations  had  been  suspended.  “  For  this  excess,”  says 
the  Times'  Correspondent,  “  the  Government  of  India 
“  accepts  the  responsibility,  urging  that  the  vastness  of 
“  the  population  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  necessity  of  being 
“  prepared  to  meet  uncertain  contingencies,  rendered  it 
“  prudent  to  lay  in  large  supplies.”  It  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived  that  the  validity  of  this  plea  will  be  disputed. 
The  Government  of  India  had  no  previous  experience  by 
which  to  regulate  its  action,  for  the  only  parallel  within 
living  memory  was  the  Orissa  famine,  in  which  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  calamity  had  com¬ 
pletely  failed.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  Lord 
Northbrook  had  to  consider  was  how  to  provide  against  a 
recurrence  of  this  failure,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
feeling  he  naturally  and  rightly  made  large  additions  to 
every  estimate  submitted  to  hiru.  If  there  had  been  no  sur¬ 
plus  rice  remaining,  it  would  only  have  gone  to  show  that  his 
provision  had  been  based  on  a  minimum  instead  of  on  a  maxi¬ 
mum  estimate  of  the  quantity  required ;  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  this  would  have  been  very  much  less  to  his  credit 
than  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  has  proved,  he  had  good 
ground  for  declaring  himself  fully  satisfied  with  his  pre- 
parations.  The  only  contradictory  testimony  as  regards 
the  severity  of  the  famine  comes  from  Sir  John  Strachey, 
and  even  this  is  not  really  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  it 
relates  to  a  different  part  of  India.  Sir  John  Strachey 
says  that  in  the  North-West  Provinces  there  was  no  distress 
that  deserved  to  be  called  famine.  The  labourers  on  the 
relief  works  were  numerous  so  long  as  the  work  was  highly 
paid,  but  when  the  wages  were  cut  down  to  a  subsistence 
allowance,  and  a  full  day’s  labour  was  insisted  on,  the 
workmen  discovered  that  they  could  do  better  for  them¬ 
selves  elsewhere.  Nothing  of  this  kind  came  within  the 
observation  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Bengal  the  evidence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
more  to  the  purpose  than  the  evidence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  as  to  the  condition 
of  a  district  which  greatly  differs  from  Bengal.  As  regards 
the  immediate  conflict  with  the  famine  the  Government 
of  India  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  victory.  It 


is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  equally  successful  in  the 
more  difficult  work  of  guarding  against  the  need  of  such 
conflicts  in  the  future. 


VICISSITUDES  OF  RITUAL. 

THE  poet  Daniel  complained  iu  his  day  of  the  extremes  and 
vicissitudes  to  which  religion  in  all  external  matters  was 
subjected.  “Sacred  Religion,  mother  of  form  and  fear!”  At 
one  time  she  sits  gorgeously  decked  and  is  made  to  wear  pompous 
vestures ;  at  another  she  is  left  “  all  plain,  all  quite  threadbare  ” — 
Thou  must  have  all  within  and  nought  without. 

Yet,  if  we  look  into  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  a  feeling  for  ritual 
has  never  been  entirely  suppressed  ;  there  have  always  existed  ideas 
of  duty  as  to  the  mode  of  service  apart  from  its  matter  ;  the  eye 
and  the  ear  always  have  demanded  to  share  with  the  intellect 
the  pleasures  and  solemnities  of  devotion.  Every  period  has  found 
some  method  of  gratifying  this  demand,  and  has  had  its  critics 
and  censors  when  it  was  not  satisfied.  There  have  been  times 
when  elocution  had  the  weight  and  responsibility  of  satisfying 
these  requirements  all  to  itself :  when  ritual  (that  is,  solemnly 
ceremonious)  reading — reading  distinguished  by  certain  sacred 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation — was  considered  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  keeping  a  congregation’s  religious  emotions  up  to  a  devout 
pitch,  especially  when  this  delivery  was  supported  by  an  “expres¬ 
sive  voice,  decent  behaviour,  and  comely  erection  of  body.”  The 
Dissenters  yielded  to  the  same  influences.  Their  awkward  emphasis 
was  criticized  indeed — their  sudden  jumps  of  voice  from  low  to 
high  ;  but  their  aim  was  the  same,  and  the  charm  of  correctness 
when  it  happened  to  come  in  their  way  told  upon  them  with  the 
same  exciting  and  stimulating  force.  “  I  once  mentioned,”  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  “  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Foster  had  gained  by  his 
proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Ilawksworth,  who  told  me  that 
in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts.  The 
correctness  of  his  pronunciation  and  the  elegance  of  his  diction 
are  said  to  have  contributed  to  his  uncommon  popularity  as  a 
preacher.”  It  was  on  these  points  that  all  sides  .were  alike 
vigilant.  Dr.  Watts  wrote  a  book  to  impress  on  his  readers  such 
points  as  that  Sarah  was  not  to  be  pronounced  Sarey,  nor  Esther 
Eastur,  nor  St.  Paul's  Church  Poles's.  The  Essayists  were 
busy  on  their  side  against  the  inroad  of  slovenliness  threatened  by 
the  tribe  of  young  “Sophisters,”  who  said  “absolves”  instead  of 
“  absolveth,”  and  who  were  caricatured  as  sliding  over  the  prayer 
for  the  Royal  Family  with  glib  familiarity — endue'um,  enrich'um, 
prosper'um,  and  bring'um.  Cowper,  jealous  of  forms,  took  a 
contrary  side ;  he  is  as  severe  on  fine  reading  as  he  would  be  in  these 
days  on  a  procession — the  reading  which 

gives  to  prayer 

The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 

Certain  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  reading  lingered  long  into  this 
century ;  for  instance,  could,  would,  and  should,  all  having  the  l 
fully  pronounced,  should,  wou/d,  &c.  The  last  relic  of  sacred 
emphasis  lingers  in  the  ed — the  last  syllable  of  the  participle 
— always  accented  by  the  older  generation. 

It  was  through  the  medium  of  fine  reading  that  a  good  deal  of 
emotional  evanescent  piety  vented  itself.  A  parson  who  in  other 
respects  did  little  credit  to  his  cloth,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  was 
regarded  indulgently,  and  regarded  himself  in  the  same  favourable 
light,  if,  like  the  Rev.  Ozias  Linley,  commemorated  by  Mr.  Sinclair, 
he  delighted  to  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  if  he  repeated  verses  in  the  Te  Deum  “  with  a  solemnity 
Kemble  might  have  envied,”  and  could  periodically  break  down  in 
the  reading  of  the  Lessons  as  some  particularly  sounding  or 
touching  passage  came  round  in  its  course.  Such  emotions— and 
they  always  exist— work  themselves  out  in  other  ways  with  us.  No 
voice  falters  over  the  Lessons  now ;  or  at  least  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
a  very  old  one.  Such  effects  require  a  chord  of  sympathy  between 
reader  and  hearer  which  only  existed  in  a  former  generation. 
We  have  heard  of  a  rector  of  a  town  parish  so  celebrated  for 
his  voice  aud  delivery  that  the  more  serious  commercial  travellers 
used  to  arrange  their  circuits  so  as  to  spend  Sunday  within  the 
sound  of  these  good  gifts,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  indeed,  of 
hearing  Dr.  So  and  So  read  the  Commandments;  more  especiallv 
of  listening  for  the  grand  roll  of  that  “  Remember  ”  which  ushers 
in  the  Fourth,  and  of  thrilling  under  the  reverberations  which 
echoed  through  the  vaulted  roof. 

Perhaps  pews  were  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  fine  reading. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  had  their  ceremonial  aspect.  Swilt, 
among  the  inconveniences  of  rude  country  life,  reckons  a  church 
without  pews.  Crabbe  notes  the  retirement  of  the  pew  as  an 
adjunct  of  devotion : — 

IV  e  in  comfort  prayed ; 

Then  none  molested  in  the  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies  whom  the  vicar  knew. 

But  the  true  ritual  alliance  iu  their  case  was  with  a  particular 
school  of  popular  preaching. 

The  attitude  and  stare, 

And  start  theatric  practised  at  the  glass, 

could  only  be  appreciated  by  a  select,  and,  we  may  add,  com¬ 
fortable  audience.  The  preacher  who  introduced  his  sermon 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  with  so  original  and  striking 
an  emphasis  that  “you  would  not  know  it  was  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  addressed  himself  to  pews  full  of  ladies.  This 
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natural  alliance  between  a  certain  school  of  eloquence  on  the 
one  side  and  an  appropriate  attitude  and  condition  of  body  in 
the  hearer  has  always  provoked  a  touch  of  cynicism  where  sym¬ 
pathy  was  wanting.  We  came  the  other  day  upon  an  illustration 
at  once  of  our  theme  and  of  this  temper,  in  an  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  some  half-century  ago  in  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  newly 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  a  popular  preacher  occupying  the  parish 
pulpit  for  a  time.  The  extraordinary  sensation  caused  by  his 
fertile  and  florid  eloquence  encouraged  him  to  higher  and 
higher  flights  of  fancy,  still  daily  self-surpassed,  till  one  Sunday  he 
introduced  his  text  with  the  following  succession  of  tropes : — “  If 
all  the  ocean  were  ink,  and  all  the  forests  pens,  and  all  the  men  and 
womeu  writers,  and  there  was  a  scroll  to  reach  from  sky  to  sky, 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  it  would  not  contain  all  that  might  bo 
said  on  this  text.”  A  few  days  afterwards  a  pew  iu  IUe  parish  church 
was  to  be  sold  by  auction ;  and  the  auctioneer  with  dry  gravity 
began : — “  If  all  the  ocean  were  ink,  and  all  the  forests  pens,  and  ail 
the  men  and  women  writers,  and  a  scroll  was  to  reach  from  sky  to 
sl<y,  it  could  not  contain  all  the  advantages  of  the  pew  I  now  offer 
for  competition  ;  among  which  the  greatest  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  listening  to  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Blank,  who  has  left 
more  brilliant  scenes  for  the  sake  of  converting  us  heathen.  There 
is  one  convert  already  ” — seeing  a  Quaker  stand  up  to  bid.  “  What, 
only  9 1.  for  Lord  Blank's  chaplain  ?  ”  The  joke,  the  narrative  goes 
on  to  inform  us,  was  taktn  extremely  well  by  the  gentlemen 
present,  but  so  ill  by  the  object  of  it  that  he  was  never  seen  again 
in  that  pulpit. 

But  prominent  above  all  in  the  ritual  of  those  days  was  the  parish 
clerk,  who  may  be  said  never  to  have  failed  in  realizing  his  ceremonial 
character.  What  a  sense  of  responsibility  was  there  !  Nor  could 
he  ever  lay  it  aside  and  subside  into  common  life.  He  represented 
Church  and  State ;  he  personated  the  congregation ;  he  gave  out 
the  rates,  proclaimed  confirmations,  responded  for  all,  chose  the 
Psalms,  and  set  the  tunes ;  and  was,  besides  all  this,  the  parson's 
privy  councillor ;  and  all  these  parts  he  played  with  a  will,  a 
visible  anxiety  to  be  equal  to  his  position,  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  the  Establishment  in  his  own  person.  So  long  as  all  these  offices 
centred  in  himself  there  could  be  no  stouter  ritualist ;  he  em¬ 
bodied  the  principle,  he  kept  the  flame  from  dying  out.  No 
wonder  that  a  little  arrogance  crept  in.  We  are  told  that  the 
first  selection  of  Psalms  was  compiled  to  check  the  insolence  of 
clerks.  They  might  now  and  then  have  peculiar  notions  of  what 
suits  a  mixed  congregation :  but  one  thing  may  be  said  of  a  past 
institution,  that  so  long  as  clerks  called  on  the  congregation  to  sing 
to  the  Praise  and  Glory  of  God,  that  object  was  at  least  the  thing 
aimed  at  iu  the  verse  they  chose.  We  have  discontinued  the  form 
now,  and  with  the  form  the  subject  of  our  vocal  service  is  changed. 
No  one  can  say  that  praise  i3  the  design  of  our  more  popular  hymns 
in  these  days. 

We  have  forgotten  to  enumerate  in  the  clerk’s  multiform  services 
and  offices  that  of  decorator.  It  was  on  this  point  that  the  passage  of 
arms  took  place  between  Mrs.  Jenny  Simper  and  Francis  Sternhold, 
so  touchingly  commemorated  in  the  Spectator.  She  brings  her 
complaint,  as  some  of  us  might  do,  of  over-decorating,  intro¬ 
ducing  herself  as  a  young  woman  with  her  fortune  to  make,  “  for 
which  reason  I  come  constantly  to  church  to  hear  Divine  Service 
but  the  clerk  ”  (we  condense  her  narrative),  “  who  was  once  a 
gardener,  has  quite  spoiled  my  prospect.  The  church  looks 
like  a  greenhouse,  the  aisle  is  a  pretty  shady  walk,  the  pews  are 
so  many  arbours ;  and,  above  all,  Sir  Anthony’s  pew  is  so  well 
hedged  that  all  my  batteries  have  no  effect.  I  am  obliged  to  shoot 
at  random  among  the  boughs,  without  taking  any  manner  of 
aim.”  To  this  the  indignant  official  replies  that  it  is  true  he  is 
a  gardener,  but  he  has  not  been  prompted  by  love  of  his  art,  but 
by  a  particular  spleen  against  Mrs.  Simper,  whose  airs  bid  fair 
to  neutralize  all  his  honest  care  in  the  disposition  of  the  greens. 
“  I  had  one  day  set  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  was  singing  the  first 
line  in  order  to  put  the  congregation  into  the  tune,  when  she 
curtseyed  to  Sir  Anthony  in  so  affected  a  manner  that  the  indigna¬ 
tion  I  conceived  made  me  forget  myself  so  far  as  from  the  tune  of 
that  psahn  to  wander  into  Southwell  tune,  and  from  thence  into 
Windsor  tune,  still  unable  to  recover  myself,  until  I  had,  with 
the  utmost  confusion,  set  a  new  one.”  All  this  was  very  sad,  but 
at  least  it  was  the  Hundredth  Psalm  when  the  right  tune  was  hit 
upon  at  last;  now  it  is  transmuted  into  “  Hymn  136.” 

But  the  Sternholds  are  all  routed,  their  reign  is  over,  having 
succumbed  to  the  fate  of  all  institutions  which,  through  thinking 
themselves  indispensable,  become  intolerable.  Happily  the  ladies 
behave  themselves  better  now.  Certainly  square  pews — not  to 
speak  of  their  outrage  on  ecclesiastical  propriety — lent  them¬ 
selves  to  the  impulses  of  giddiness,  and  especially  to  that  ex¬ 
uberant  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  is  roused  in  some 
minds  by  mere  unfitness  of  time  and  place.  But  also  we 
may  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Simper  would  nowadays  be  by  no 
means  such  an  enemy  to  decorations  as  we  find  her  in  this 
controversy  ;  or  rather  she  would  have  zealously  offered  herself  for 
the  service,  and  probably  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  con¬ 
tributions  and  personal  aid  of  Sir  Anthony  in  the  cause.  The 
clerks  had  to  bo  put  down  with  a  strong  hand ;  but  sometimes  the 
parson  of  this  day  may  wish  the  order  back  again,  with  his  too 
constant  opportunities  of  comparing  the  tyranny  of  one  man  with 
the  tyranny  of  an  innumerable  white-robed  voluntary  choir.  The 
rivalries  of  church  with  church,  and  ot  decorations  with  decora¬ 
tions — where  the  emulation  is  keen,  and  the  opportunities  for  com¬ 
parison  easy,  and  Covent  Garden  at  hand — surely  call  for  some 


!  lesson  on  moderation,  and  sometimes  tempt  him  to  wish  for  liberty 
to  re-issue  that  proclamation  which  once  sounded  at  the  command 
of  Moses  through  the  camp  of  Israel : — “  Let  neither  man  nor 
woman  make  more  work  for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary” — “  for 
the  stuff’  they  had  was  sufficient  and  too  much.” 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

TF1IIERE  are  some  disadvantages  incident  to  glory.  This  remark 
J-  has  been  made  by  previous  moralists ;  but  we  do  not  at  the 
present  moment  remember  anyone  who  has  hit  upon  one  particular 
inconvenience  illustrated  by  the  recent  University  Boat-race.  The 
disadvantage  indeed  of  which  we  are  thinking  is  not  properly  to 
be  set  down  to  glory  in  general,  but  to  premature  glory.  Amongst 
the  most  delightful  of  all  sensations  must  be  that  which  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  Byron  when  he  woke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous.  To  be  one  day  a  commonplace  person,  known  chiefly  by 
a  failure  ridiculed  by  the  ablest  critics,  and  to  be  next  day  the 
author  of  a  poem  which  thrills  the  whole  world  and  sets  critics  at 
defiance,  is  a  pleasure  such  as  can  come  to  very  few  men  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  and  which  may  well  throw  even  a 
strong  mind  off  its  balance.  If  Byron  had  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  celebrity  at  an  earlier  period,  if  all  his  performances  had 
been  carefully  noted  and  the  expectation  of  the  public  been  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  strain,  the  crowning  pleasure  would  have  been  dis¬ 
counted,  or  perhaps  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  delightful  in  a 
Turkish  bath  to  make  a  sudden  transition  from  great  heat  to  re¬ 
freshing  coolness ;  but  if  the  temperature  were  changed  by  im¬ 
perceptible  degrees  the  whole  process  would  probably  be  uncomfort¬ 
able.  When,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  the  University 
crews  emerged  from  academical  retirement  to  find  themselves  the 
observed  of  all  observers  on  the  Thames,  they  could  enjoy  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Byronic  shock  of  sudden  celebrity.  But  now  their 
glory  has  become  too  great.  Reporters  have  an  eye  upon  them 
from  the  very  earliest  period.  Attentive  readers  of  sporting  litera¬ 
ture  have  apparently  been  speculating  since  last  November  upon  the 
chances  that  Smith  of  Trinity  or  Jones  of  Christchurch  will  get  out 
of  that  mischievous  habit  of  feathering  under  water  which  spoilt  his 
early  form.  Loyal  subjects  a  few  y^ars  ago  could  hardly  follow  the 
symptoms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  illness  with  greater  anxiety  than 
that  with  which  a  little  knot  of  enthusiasts  have  traced  the  gradual 
process  by  which  one  lad  has  been  cured  of  his  pernicious  habit 
of  rowing  across  the  boat,  and  another  has  been  taught  to  straighten 
his  arms  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke.  However  flattering 
this  sympathy  may  be,  it  rather  spoils  the  final  interest.  We  knew 
all  about  last  Saturday’s  race  before  it  was  rowed.  The  merits  and 
the  faults  of  every  oarsman  had  been  criticized  as  closely  as  a 
disputed  passage  in  Shakspeare.  The  pace  of  each  boat  was  cal¬ 
culated  as  carefully  as  astronomers  are  calculating  the  precise 
positions  of  Venus  and  the  sun.  Unluckily  meteorology  lags 
behind  the  science  of  rowing ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
allow  for  a  certain  margin  of  error  due  to  the  caprice  of  winds 
and  waves  on  the  decisive  day.  Yet  nothing  but  the  stern  sense  of 
duty  characteristic  of  their  profession  could  have  induced  reporters 
to  incur  the  discomfort  of  attendance  upon  the  actual  race,  when 
they  would  have  been  perfectly  well  able  to  describe  its  minutest 
features  by  simply  substituting  the  preterite  for  the  future  in  the 
prophetic  accounts  of  the  performance.  The  race  is  not  so  much 
a  new  experiment  as  a  repetition  in  public  of  a  programme  already 
settled  in  private,  and  is  as  certain  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  terms  as 
an  experiment  of  Prolessor  Tyndall's  to  work  satisfactorily  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  We  must,  indeed,  confess  that  on  some  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  critics  of  rowing  have  shown  themselves  to  be  not 
quite  free  from  human  fallibility.  We  fancy  that  we  could  even 
prove  that  one  or  two  of  those  who  dwelt  most  emphatically  upon 
the  striking  fulfilment  of  their  predictions  by  the  present  race  have 
by  some  unlucky  chance  succeeded  in  going  wrong  in  almost 
every  previous  race  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  YVe  must 
make  certain  allowances  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  whose  profession 
it  is  to  deal  in  future  events.  Futurity  is  a  very  ticklish  subject,  and 
perhaps,  if  everything  could  be  impartially  examined,  we  ought 
to  blame  the  crews  for  not  obeying  the  prophets  rather  than  the 
prophets  for  their  venial  errors.  On  the  present  occasion  there 
were  no  errors ;  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  no  possible  excuse  for  errors.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Oxford  crew  went  distinctly  faster  than  the 
Cambridge  crew  under  all  conditions  of  wind  and  weather  ;  and, 
this  being  so,  it  was  a  mere  question  in  the  rule  of  three  to  say 
which  would  precede  the  other  in  arriving  at  Mortlake,  and  by  how 
much. 

The  result  is  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  say 
about  the  race  itself.  There  was  no  interest  from  first  to  last,  as 
everybody  could  see  that  the  temporary  advantage  of  Cambridge 
at  the  start  was  doomed  to  be  temporary.  The  accident  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  boat  can,  at  most,  have  only  added  a  length  or 
two  to  their  distance  from  the  winners.  Nor  do  we  feel  inclined 
to  discuss  the  questions  which  have  been  so  fully  investigated  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
sliding-seats,  the  distance  at  which  a  man  should  be  placed  from 
his  work,  and  the  various  minutiae  of  *  criticism  upon  the 
merits  of  each  particular  oarsman.  Rather  let  us  congratu¬ 
late  the  eighteen  gentlemen  concerned  upon  the  fame  which  they 
have  acquired.  Though  it  has  not  the  adventitious  charm  of  sud- 
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denness,  it  is  yet  delicious  in  its  way.  What  other  fame  can  fairly 
he  compared  to  it  ?  There  are  pleasures  about  literary  or  military 
or  political  glory,  hut  the  pleasure  is  not  uumixed  or  unequivocal. 
Hume  thought  that  the  pleasure  of  a  “young  miss  going  to  her 
first  hall  ”  might  be  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  the  most  successful 
orator.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  his  opinion,  hut  even 
the  young  miss  might  envy  the  young  master  who  is  first  putting 
on  his  raiment  of  glorious  blue.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  mistake  about  his  excellence.  Athletic  power  is  a  thing  mea¬ 
surable,  demonstrable,  and  certain.  Of  all  titles  to  fame  the  most 
indisputable  is  that  of  a  man  who  can  lift  from  the  floor  a  greater 
weight  than  his  neighbours.  The  superior  strength  of  his  muscles 
is  as  plainly  demonstrated  as  the  most  indisputable  truths  of 
science.  In  rowing  there  is  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ; 
and  there  is  jealousy  enough  when  we  have  to  settle  the  question 
whether  a  particular  youth  may  be  said,  like  one  of  David's  mighty 
men,  to  have  attained  unto  the  first  three,  or  whether  he  should  be 
only  reckoned  amongst  the  first  four  or  five.  Allowing,  however, 
for  this  trifling  discrepancy,  the  physical  prowess  of  any  one  of 
the  sixteen  oarsmen  is  unmistakable.  They  are  all  indisputably 
fine  stalwart  young  men.  Where  else  could  they  receive 
so  clear  and  so  early  a  recognition  ?  In  a  century  or 
two  the  world  makes  up  its  mind  about  its  greatest  poets 
or  statesmen — subject,  that  is,  to  a  certain  number  of  qualifications. 
We  are  still  disputing  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  merits  of 
Wordsworth  and  Byron,  or  even  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  their  faults.  We  cannot  assume  as  an  indisputable 
fact  that  Cromwell  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  deserves  our  veneration 
or  our  detestation.  But  no  living  being  of  the  smallest  degree  of 
candour  can  deny  that  Mr.  Way  is  an  excellent  stroke  for  a  Uni¬ 
versity  crew.  He  is  secure  of  that  glory  in  his  youth,  whilst  the 
great  men  we  have  mentioned  have  had  to  wait  for  generations  or 
centuries  after  their  death  before  it  could  be  finally  settled  whether 
their  reputation  was  not  factitious,  and  whether,  if  solid,  it  should 
on  the  whole  be  called  infamous  or  glorious.  Then,  again,  the 
glory  of  a  successful  athlete  is  one  which  can  be  appreciated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Every  unit  of  the  great  crowds  who  thronged  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  on  Saturday  last  can 
understand  the  conveniences  of  great  physical  strength, 
and  would  wish  to  be  able  to  row  four  miles  and  a  half 
with  indomitable  vigour.  How  many  people  are  there  who 
can  appreciate  the  merits  of  even  the  greatest  names  in  our 
literature  ?  How  many  writers  are  there  in  all  ages  whose  names 
would  be  familiar  to  half  a  million  of  their  fellow-countrymen  ? 
How  many  of  that  half-million  have  ever  read  a  line  of  the  books 
upon  which  the  reputation  rests,  and  how  many  of  those  who  have 
read  the  books  can  understand  their  merits  ?  This  consideration 
shows  the  immense  superiority  of  the  athlete's  glory  to  the  kind  of 
glory  which  is  won  in  the  schools.  There  is  a  certain  magic  about 
the  name  of  Senior  Wrangler ;  and  undoubtedly,  the  gentleman 
who  wins  that  position  has  a  few  pleasant  hours  whilst  he  is  in  the 
honeymoon  of  his  new  glory.  But  how  many  of  his  admirers  un¬ 
derstand  his  excellence  ?  The  greater  his  power  the  further  he 
retires  from  the  range  of  general  applause.  As  he  becomes  a 
first-rate  mathematician  his  audience  narrows  more  and  more 
rapidly,  till  at  last  it  has  to  be  taken  cn  trust  by  all 
except  a  very  select  few  ;  and  his  ambition  culminates 
when  his  writings  can  hardly  be  understood  by  half-a-dozen  men 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  by  one  in  America.  To  the  ordinary 
world  he  is  little  better  than  a  monomaniac  performing  magical 
operations  with  mysterious  symbols,  and  arriving  at  truths  which 
are  rigidly  inconceivable  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race. 
And,  finally,  it  may  be  reckoned  as  a  great  advantage  to  the 
athlete  that  his  admirers  are  for  the  most  part  the  yountr.  He 
impresses  the  imagination  of  those  amongst  his  contemporaries 
who  are  at  the  most  impressionable  age.  His  zealous  admirers 
are  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  can  still  weep  over  novels,  believe 
in  heroes,  and  give  vent  to  their  admiration  without  the  smallest 
tinge  of  jealousy.  In  a  few  years  they  will  become  cynical.  They 
will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  dark  side  to  most 
human  glory,  and  they  will  learn  never  to  praise  anybody 
too  heartily  for  fear  of  committing  themselves.  The  captain 
of  a  University  crew  has  thus  a  reputation  which  is 
specially  fascinating  to  his  closest  companions ;  his  com¬ 
panions  are  at  the  most  susceptible  age ;  and  the  merits  which 
they  admire  can  be  established  beyond  all  reach  of  cavil.  What 
can  he  want  more  ?  Why  should  he  be  fool  enough  to  scorn  de¬ 
lights  and  live  laborious  days  in  the  pursuit  of  more  questionable 
forms  of  glory  p 

It  is  not  our  business  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Universities ;  for 
they  seem  to  be  pretty  well  content  with  the  system  which  en¬ 
courages  a  vigorous  devotion  to  athletic  exercises.  Admitting, 
however,  that  the  glory  to  be  won  upon  the  river  is  in  itself  more 
desirable  than  purely  intellectual  glory,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
there  are  some  sickly  and  feeble  lads  who  are  yet  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  inferior  lands  of  reputation,  and  that  some  care  might  be 
bestowed  upon  their  interests  by  not  unnecessarily  stimulating  the 
athletic  tendencies  of  the  time.  "  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  observe 
some  symptoms  pointing  to  a  change  in  this  direction,  and  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  muscular  fever  has  perhaps  reached  its  height. 


MONTHLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  IGNORANCE. 

THE  periodical  literature  of  the  last  two  months  has  favoured  us 
with  some  remarkable  lights  on  the  early  history  of  England. 

■  We  have  before  us  the  discoveries  of  two  writers,  one  of  whom 
puts  his  name,  a  name  not  particularly  famous,  while  the  other 
does  not  put  his  name,  though  it  is  whispered  that  he  might,  if  he 
had  chosen,  have  put  a  very  famous  name  indeed.  But  both 
writers  agree  in  this,  that  each  goes  out  of  his  way  to  display  ig¬ 
norance  which,  had  he  simply  chosen  to  stick  to  his  own  text,  he 
might  have  kept  hidden.  There  is  however  this  difference,  that 
the  less  famous  writer  blunders  in  grave  and  solemn  earnest,  while 
the  more  famous,  having  made  his  blunder,  chuckles  over  it  as  if 
he  were  delighted  with  his  own  cleverness.  The  writer  who,  in  a 
dialect  which  none  can  mistake,  has  taken  to  reproduce  Norwegian 
Sagas  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  when  he  stoops  to  deal  with  English 
matters,  deals  with  them  in  a  way  which  irresistibly  brings  home 
to  us  the  famous  derivation,  over  which  so  many  scholars  have  had 
their  laugh,  of  Cyning  or  King  for  the  “canning”  or  “cunning’’ 
man.  When  the  oracle  comes  to  speak  of  England  in  the  tenth 
century  he  does  speak  very  much  as  one  might  be  expected  to 
speak  who  had  read  much  German,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  some 
English,  but  who  still  did  not  know  the  form  of  a  Teutonic  parti¬ 
ciple  or  a  Teutonic  patronymic.  Our  author,  in  his  last  contribu¬ 
tion,  has  given  us  the  old  Norwegian  legend  of  Stamfordbridge, 
the  English  cavalry  and  all  the  other  impossible  things,  exactly  as 
if  there  were  no  authentic  history  to  be  had,  and  as  if  no  critical 
research  had  been  spent  in  putting  that  history  together  from  the 
genuine  authorities.  The  Chronicles  come  in  for  a  small  sneer  ;  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  has  preserved  the  substance  of  the 
English  song,  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  So  a  little  earlier, 
when  he  was  dealing  with  the  saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  he  could 
not  wholly  leave  out  his  doings  in  England.  But  it  would  have 
been  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  one  who  takes  to  the  Berserker  and 
Viking  line  to  attend  to  such  small  matters  as  what  happened 
in  our  own  island,  or  what  our  own  historians  affirm  to  have 
happened.  When  Olaf  invaded  England  in  994,  he  had  been 
already  baptized,  though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  place  of 
his  baptism.  One  version  makes  him  baptized  by  an  abbot  in  the 
Scilly  Islands.  But  he  was  not  confirmed;  so,  on  his  making 
peace  with  uEthelred,  he  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  rElfheah,  the 
future  martyr,  and  the  English  King  acted  as  his  godfather  in  con¬ 
firmation.  As  the  story  is  told  in  the  English  Chronicles  and  in 
Florence  of  Worcester,  no  story  can  be  plainer.  But  our  present 
teacher  tells  us  that,  according  to  “  the  English  history-books,” 
Olaf  was  “  converted  ”  by  zEthelred,  and  he  makes  himself  merry 
at  the  notion  of  any  one  being  converted  by  such  an  evangelist  as 
the  Unready  King.  We  allow  that,  if  a  man  was  a  conscientious 
believer  in  Odin,  he  was  not  very  likely  to  be  won  over  to  another 
faith  by  such  a  teacher  as  rEthelred,  however  willing  he  may  have 
been  to  listen  to  such  a  teacher  as  iElfheah.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  many  cases  in  which  a  man  first  makes  a  mistake,  and  then 
builds  up,  sometimes  an  argument,  sometimes  a  joke,  on  his  own 
mistake.  In  this  case  the  merriment  is  wholly  out  of  place,  for 
the  picture  of  yEthelred  acting  as  an  evangelist  to  the  heathen  is 
entirely  of  the  writer’s  own  invention.  Where  he  gets  his  English 
history,  what  are  the  “  English  history-books  ”  of  which  he  speaks, 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess.  To  give  him  every  chance,  we 
tried  him,  not  by  an  “  English  history-book,”  but  by  a  Scotch 
fable-book.  Even  David  Hume,  though  he  characteristically 
jumbles  together  Olaf  Tryggvesson  and  St.  Olaf,  and  adds  some  no 
less  characteristic  twaddle  about  saints  in  general,  speaks  of  “  con¬ 
firmation,”  not  of  “  conversion.”  Of  course  there  may  be  people, 
and  our  present  instructor  may  be  one  of  them,  who  may 
not  know  what  confirmation  is,  and  who  may  perhaps  fancy  it  to 
be  the  same  as  conversion.  It  would  be  well  if  all  men,  even 
those  who  fancy  that  they  have  a  mission  to  set  the  whole 
world  right,  would  be  guided  by  the  sound  principle  laid  down, 
though,  it  would  seem,  not  acted  on,  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  would  “  become  acquainted  with  the  simplest  facts  of  history 
before  building  theories  upon  them.” 

From  the  laughing  philosopher  whose  laughter  is  so  little  to 
the  purpose  we  may  turn  to  our  other  less  renowned  teacher,  who 
by  his  side  may  pass  for  a  weeping  philosopher.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Corrance,  late,  we  believe,  M.P.,  who  writes  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  about  “  The  Land  Question  and  Landed  Tenures  of  Pos¬ 
session,”  is  perfectly  grave  ;  he  does  not  laugh  at  all.  But  he  has 
just  as  little  obeyed  the  wise  direction  to  which  Lord  Randolph 
Ohm-chill  stands  as  finger-post.  Here  is  a  man  writing  about  the 
tenure  of  land  in  England  who,  instead  of  going  to  the  Maurers, 
Nasse,  and  Maine,  goes  first  of  all  to — Blackstone !  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  something  that  the  view  which  the  commentator  speaks  of  as 
a  thing  “  agreed  on  all  hands  ”  should  be  “  confirmed  and  adopted  by 
Grotius,  Pufiendorf,  Barbeyrac,  Titius,  and  Locke.”  With  all 
deference  to  the  really  great  names  on  this  list,  one  may  doubt 
whether  they  had  fully  grasped  the  notion  of  a  village  community; 
and  to  those  who  have  grasped  that  notion  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
argue  against  Mr.  Con-ance’s  idea  that  personal  occupancy  came 
first,  “national  property”  next,  and  communal  property  seemingly 
after  this.  On  this  last  head  Mr.  Corrance  reverentially  says  that 
“  Sir  G.  Campbell  speaks  of  its  existence  in  Britain  at  an  early 
date.”  Those  who  have  read  Sir  Henry  Maine,  still  more  those 
who  have  read  the  German  writers  on  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine 
has  so  largely  drawn,  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  believe  that  com¬ 
munal  property  existed  in  Britain  at  an  early  date,  as  it  exists  still. 
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without  needing  Sir  G.  Campbell  to  certify  the  fact.  They  might 
too  perhaps  indulge  in  a  passing  smile  at  the  notion  that  the 
feudal  phrase  of  a  man  being  “  seized  of  land  ”  proves 
anything  as  to  its  primitive  seizure  by  personal  occupancy. 
We  must  however  thank  Mr.  Corrance  for  stumbling  on  an 
accurate  distinction  when  the  words  “  its  existence  in  Britain  at 
an  early  date  ”  are  followed  by  the  words  “  in  England  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  this  was  the  case.”  We  fully  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  Britain  and  England,  though  the  reason  which 
follows  is  rather  funny.  “  For  the  traces  and  evidence  of  the 
Brehon  customs  and  tenures  common  to  Ireland  are  very  remote.” 
“  Such  tenures,”  Mr.  Corrance  thinks,  “  may  have  existed  prior  to 
the  Saxon  invasion  in  parts  of  the  island,  though  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  they  certainly  had  no  place.”  Mr.  Corrance  adds, 
with  great  truth,  that  it  is  not  to  anything  “  prior  to  the  Saxon 
invasion  ”  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  our  land  tenures ; 
but  how  he  would  stare  if  he  were  told  that  English,  Irish,  Welsh, 
Roman,  Russian,  and  Indian  land  tenures,  though  we  must  not 
look  for  the  origin  of  any  one  of  these  in  any  other  of  them,  can  all 
be  traced  to  one  common  origin.  If  he  had  the  privilege  of  being 
a  freeman  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  as  such  had  his  rights  in 
Port  Meadow,  how  amazed  he  would  be  to  be  told  that  his  com¬ 
munal  property  was  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  Ager 
Pablicus  of  Rome.  What  a  new  light  it  will  be  when  he  finds 
that  there  are  historical  students  who  do  not  look  on  Blackstone 
as  infallible,  and  that  there  once  was  one  John  Allen  who  had 
something  to  say  about  folkland.  Mr.  Corrance’s  notions  of 
chronology  must  be  rather  odd  when  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  “  the 
system  the  Saxons  introduced  as  early  as  the  year  600  a.d.,  under 
such  Kings  as  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  held  its 
ground  up  to  1085  a.d.”  In  Mr.  Corrauce’s  chronology  then  the 
Saxons  introduced  no  system  of  land  tenure  from  their  landing  in 
477  till  600,  about  which  time  it  would  seem  that  Alfred  and 
Edward  the  Confessor  were  both  reigning,  and  moreover  that 
Alfred  and  Edward  were  the  same  kind  of  Kings.  Sussex  then  for 
123  years,  and  Wessex  and  Essex  for  shorter  times,  must,  till 
Alfred  and  Edward  came  to  regulate  them  in  the  year  600,  bave 
been  a  land  of  no  man’s  land  without  any  tenure  at  all,  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  earth  must  have  been  something  like  the  air 
in  the  supposed  case  of  no  weather  at  all.  When  in  the  year  600 
the  brother-legislators  came,  they  brought  in  “  Udal  or 
Odal  ”  tenures,  for  the  nature  of  which  we  are  sent  to  Pontoppidan’s 
History  of  Norway.  Yet  there  are  six  volumes  of  Codex 
Diplomaticus  to  tell  us  something  about  the  tenure  of  land  between 
600  and  1085  ;  only  there  are  some  minds  which  will  go  anywhere, 
to  Blackstone  or  Pontoppidan  or  Sir  G.  Campbell,  rather  than  seek 
for  English  history  in  its  authentic  records  and  in  the  comments 
of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  expound  them. 

Mr.  Corrance  then  of  course  takes  us  to  the  Gemot  of  Salisbury 
in  1086,  confusedly  dated  1085,  where  we  get  those  regulation  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Blackstone  which  so  amusingly  make  out  the  act  of 
that  great  assembly  to  have  meant  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it 
did  mean.  Mr.  Corrance,  who  has  not  mastered  his  Allen  or  his 
Kemble,  has  still  less  mastered  his  Stubbs,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  looked  to  any  narrative  of  the  time  except  the  Chronicle  as 
reported  by  Blackstone.  The  joke  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
Blackstone  and  his  followers  fancy  that  “a  feudal  system,”  or 
something  of  the  kind,  some  new  kind  of  tenure,  some  new  kind  of 
burden,  was  brought  in  at  the  Salisbury  Gemot.  They  seem  to 
think  that  for  every  man  to  become  the  man  of  the  King  was  some¬ 
thing  before  unheard  of,  and  which  put  him  in  a  worse  case  than 
he  was  before.  What  William  really  did,  as  every  scholar  knows 
by  this  time,  was  not  to  introduce  a  feudal  system,  but  to  check 
the  growth  of  a  feudal  system.  He  bound  every  man  in  the  land, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  were  thought  worth  binding,  by  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King.  That  is  to  say,  he  who  was  the  man  of  some 
intermediate  lord  could  not  plead  his  faith  to  the  intermediate  lord 
in  justification  of  any  act  of  rebellion  against  the  King.  He  wished 
to  hinder  England  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Gaul.  There  no  man 
had  any  scruple  as  to  the  duty  of  the  men  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  to  follow  their  lord  against  his  lord  the  King  of  the 
French.  But,  convenient  as  this  doctrine  was  for  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans,  it  was  not  .at  all  convenient  for  the  King  of  the  English, 
and  William  took  care  that  the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  or 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  should  have  no  excuse  for  using  it  against 
him.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  any  one  who  understands  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  That  gene¬ 
ration  after  generation  of  lawyers  should  have  understood  it  as 
meaning  the  opposite  of  what  it  did  mean,  as  being  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  feudalism,  instead  of  the  deadliest  of  all  blows  to 
feudalism,  is  really  as  amazing  as  the  professional  belief  that  there 
has  been  an  hereditary  king  from  all  eternity,  and  an  hereditary 
lord  of  the  manor  from  a  time  just  so  far  short  of  eternity  as  to 
give  the  king  time  to  make  him  a  grant. 

The  whole  thing  is  made  more  amusing  by  the  solemnity  with 
which  Mr.  Corrance  ushers  in  the  antiquated  blunder.  After  some 
talk  about  the  “iron  yoke  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,”  we  come  to 
the  following  introduction  to  Blackstone’s  legend : — 

Thera  is,  then,  no  foundation  for  the  theory  of  national  property  in  land 
up  to  that  date.  Perhaps,  however,  Sir  G.  Campbell  relies  upon  the  feudal 
system  as  introducing  this  ;  and  if  the  king  and  the  nation  are  synonymous, 
it  may  be  admitted  to  a  certain  limited  extent.  To  assume  it,  however,  at 
any  time  as  a  general  proposition  would  be  a  great  mistake,  for  it  would 
rest  upon  the  presumption  of  a  general  transfer  or  grant  of  land  at  the 
Conquest,  reserving  such  rights.  This,  we  know,  was  not  the  case ;  such  an 
idea  having  no  better  foundation  than  the  monkish  legends  of  that  date. 


The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  no  such  general  apportionment  ever  took  place, 
and  that,  taking  the  whole  kingdom  through,  comparatively  few  of  the 
Saxon  landholders  and  yeomen  were  dispossessed.  From  these  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  exact  service  until  after  the  compilation  of  the  Doomsday 
Book,  nineteen  years  after  that  date,  in  1083  a.d.,  up  to  which  time  the 
military  occupation  of  the  country  was  incomplete. 

Now  all  this  is  at  least  better  than  the  notion  of  tbe  constitu¬ 
tional  historian  whom  we  reviewed  the  other  day,  who  fancied 
that  the  Conquest  of  England  was  done  all  at  one  stroke  on 
the  “  plains  of  Hastings.”  It  is  better  to  make  out  the  Conquest  to 
have  been  more  gradual  than  it  was  than  wholly  to  wipe  out  the 
fact  that  it  was  gradual.  But  has  Mr.  Corrance  ever  looked  at 
Domesday  ?  has  he  looked  at  any  modern  writer  who  has  really 
made  use  of  Domesday  ?  Taking  his  words  literally  and  gram¬ 
matically,  they  would  imply  that  he  looks  on  Domesday  as  a 
monkish  legend.  Mr.  Corrance  knows  that  there  was  no  general 
transfer  or  grant  of  land  at  the  Conquest ;  he  knows  better  therefore 
than  the  great  Survey  when  it  speaks  of  a  day  “  quando  redimebant 
Anglici  terras  suas.”  The  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicle  we  will 
not  quote,  as  that  of  course  is  a  monkish  legend.  And  we  gain 
little  on  the  old  fiction  that  every  Englishman  was  turned  out  of 
house  and  home,  if  we  are  to  take  in  its  stead  the  new  fiction  that 
“  comparatively  few  of  the  Saxon  landowners  and  yeomen  were 
dispossessed.” 

This  performance  of  Mr.  Corrance,  like  the  other  performance  in 
Fraser  which  is  attributed  to  a  more  famous  man,  all  teach  one 
lesson.  No  man  obliged  either  the  one  to  write  about  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  Olaf  and  the  battle  of  Stamford-bridge,  or  the 
other  to  write  about  the  Gemot  of  Salisbury.  If  they  had  only  held 
their  peace  about  those  matters,  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
asking  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  knew  nothing  about  them 
would  have  remained  hidden  from  all  men.  The  men  who  do 
know  about  such  things  may  perhaps  have  as  little  notion  about 
the  nature  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a  Dolomite  mountain 
as  Mr.  Corrance  has  about  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  then  they 
do  not  write  about  oxygen  or  Dolomite  mountains,  and  Mr.  Cor¬ 
rance  does  write  about  the  Norman  Conquest.  Much  needless 
sputter  of  ink  and  disturbance  of  type  would  be  saved  if  all  men 
would  follow  the  preaching,  though  not  the  practice,  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill. 


FREEMASONRY  IN  THE  CITY. 

IT  is  a  common  opinion  of  those  who  are  not  Freemasons  that 
if  there  were  anything  in  Freemasonry  it  would  have  been 
found  out  long  ago.  We  may  go  with  the  holders  of  this  opinion 
to  this  extent,  that  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  found  out  the  best 
way  is  to  have  no  secret.  It  is,  however,  impressive  to  ordinary 
minds  to  talk  mysteriously  where  no  mystery  exists ;  and  we 
cannot  help  remarking  that,  if  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  a  Freemason,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  order,  but  of 
society  in  general,  should  insist  on  making  him  one.  He  would 
be  far  away  the  best  speaker  at  a  Masonic  dinner  that  ever 
came  out,  and  would  discourse  on  the  antagonism  between  Popery 
and  Freemasonry  with  that  vague  eloquence  which  is  his  peculiar 
gift.  * 

An  “  emergency  meeting,”  or,  in  other  words,  a  dinner  of  the 
Great  City  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  was  held  on  Saturday  last  at 
the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  to  celebrate  the  facts  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  a  member  of  this  lodge  and  a  Past  Master  of  the  order, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  and  that 
Masonry  is  generally  looking  up.  A  speaker  who  described  himself 
as  “  father  of  the  Grand  Officers  of  England,”  assured  the  meeting 
that  Masonry  was  making  great  strides,  and  he  added  a  caution 
which  strikes  us  as  hardly  suitable  to  the  Great  City  Lodge,  that 
in  all  their  members  quality  and  not  quantity  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  would  desire  to  speak  with  respect  of  the 
“quality”  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  remarking,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  “  quantity  ”  of  him  is  likely  to  be  more  conspicuous.  The 
“  Great  City  Lodge  ”  probably  deserves  its  name  by  the  greatness 
of  its  individual  members  as  well  as  by  their  number  and 
importance.  The  same  speaker  was  less  intelligible  when  he 
warned  his  hearers  against  seeking  Masonry  for  “  private  pur¬ 
poses.”  The  assumption  that  the  order  exists  for  any  purpose 
at  all  except  good  fellowship  is  perhaps  difficult  for  outsiders  to 
realize.  Men  appear  to  become  Masons  because  they  like  it,  and 
if  you  do  a  thing  to  please  yourself  you  may  he  said,  without  any 
unpleasant  imputation,  to  do  it  for  a  private  purpose.  Almost  any 
kind  of  association  may  be  useful  to  its  members.  A  man  be¬ 
comes,  when  he  is  young,  a  member  of  the  Grocers’  or  Fish¬ 
mongers’  Company  ;  and  perhaps,  when  he  is  middle-aged  or  old, 
he  rises  to  be  a  Governor,  sits  at  well-furnished  dinner-tables,  and 
helps  to  dispose  of  valuable  patronage.  A  lawyer  or  man  of 
business  may  do  himself  some  good  and  no  harm  by  becoming 
a  “  Grocer  ”  or  a  “  Fishmonger,”  and  in  the  same  way  it  may  be 
useful  to  become  a  “  Mason.”  To  impute  or  disclaim  “  private 
purposes  ”  in  such  an  act  seems  to  us  superfluous.  Freemasons 
meet  and  dine  together,  and  good  dinners  promote  good  feeling, 
and  they  may,  if  it  so  pleases  them,  describe  themselves  as  carrying 
out  their  “  guiding  principle  ”  of  “  peace  on  earth  ”  and  “  good¬ 
will  amongst  men,”  by  holding  an  “  emergency  meeting  ”  for 
dinner  and  other  purposes  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel.  This 
style  was  invented  by  the  author  of  the  lines : — 

The  naked  every  day  lie  clad 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 
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Perhaps,  however,  we  come  as  near  to  the  “  guiding  principle  of 
Freemasonry  in  this  way  as  in  any  other.  It  means  good  dinners, 
and  o-ood  dinners  mean  whatever  after-dinner  speakers  say  they 
meam  If  Mr.  Disraeli  were  a  Freemason,  he  would  make  a  speech 
which  nobody  could  understand,  and  which  everybody  would  feel  to 
be  "rand,  solemn,  mysterious,  and  suggestive  of  obscure  dangers  to  the 
human  race,  which  could  only  be  averted  by  the  potent  organization 
to  which  the  speaker  had  the  happiness  to  belong.  Vague  talk  about 
“the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,”  together 
with  “  purple,”  titles,  and  an  appeal  to  what  may  be  called  the 
“  clubable  ”  instinct  of  man,  make  up  Freemasonry  as  seen  from 
the  outside.  The  “purple”  is  rivalled  or  burlesqued  by  the 
“regalia”  of  the  Good  Templars,  and  this  and  several  other 
associations  have  indulged  in  the  cheap  pleasure  of  equally  sonorous 
titles.  If  a  retail  tradesman  finds  satisfaction  in  being  called 
a  “  W.  P.  M.,”  he  is  not  more  silly  than  certain  persons  of  both 
education  and  position  who  have  created  themselves  Knights  of 
the  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  St.  John.  The  love  of  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  pervades  all  classes  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and 
among  them  the  “  purple  ”  of  Freemasonry  is  like  the  “  purple  ” 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  beside  the  robes  of  European  Kings. 
The  antiquity  and  utility  of  the  order  are  unquestionable.  Masons 
in  the  middle  ages  were  necessarily  a  wandering  craft.  They  passed 
from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  work,  and  where  they  came  they 
needed  means  to  discover  themselves  to  their  brethren  and  claim 
their  hospitality  and  help.  In  the  middle  ages  writing  was  a 
rarity,  and  it  was  always  liable  to  be  forged,  and  hence  the 
utility  of  some  sign  of  membership  known  only  to  the  brethren. 
This  account  of  the  order  and  its  use  could  be  embellished  by 
poetical,  or  religious,  or  technical  language  to  any  desired  extent, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Masons  and  without  harm  to  any¬ 
body  else.  The  antipathy  of  the  Pope  to  the  order  may  be  suffi- 
cientlv  explained  on  the  principle  that  two  of  a  trade  never  agree. 
The  genuine  old-established  shop  for  mysteries  is  kept  by  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  all  other  wares  claiming  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  are  spurious.  But  notwithstanding  the  Popes 
hostility,  it  appears  that  the  Freemasons  have  established  a 
lodge  in  Rome,  and  this  fact  is  regarded  as  almost  equally 
important  with  the  existence  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
who  is  a  member  of  a  lodge  and  a  P.M.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
anticipated  that  with  the  speedy  growth  of  civilization  and  en¬ 
lightenment  “  emergency  meetings,”  followed  by  dinners,  will  be 
held  in  Rome.  “  We  shall,  I  trust,”  says  a  speaker,  “  soon  hear 
of  meetings  like  this,  where  the  chief  civic  dignitaries  of  Rome  will 
meet  their  brethren  under  the  banner  of  a  Great  City  Lodge.  ”  We 
may  hope  that  when  “  the  chief  civic  dignitaries  of  Rome  ”  become 
Freemasons,  their  quantity  as  well  as  quality  will  be  acceptable  to 
their  English  brethren.  "Perhaps  by  that  time  turtle-soup  and 
punch  will  be  available  upon  “  emergency  ”  at  Rome,  and  no 
modern  representative  of  the  “  lean  and  hungry  ”  Cassius  will  then 
be  eligible  for  “  purple.” 

The  present  year  is  likely  to  be,  in  a  Masonic  point  of  view, 
eventful.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  installed  as  Grand  Master 
in  a  large  and  noble  hall,  which  has  been,  indeed,  erected  for  other 
purposes,  but  will  now  be  sanctified  and  made  honourable  by.  the 
ceremony.  Solomon,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  Freemason,  but  it  is 
thought"  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  would  have  been  nothing 
to  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Lord  Mayor 
acknowledges  that  he  has  been  negligent  of  his  own  Masonic 
duties,  and  perhaps  he  and  others  may  have  been  stimulated  to 
perform  those  duties  zealously  by  the  fact  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
being  Grand  Master.  The  object  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of 
Masons  generally  is,  according  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  insist  that 
“  light  shall  prevail,”  whereas  the  Pope  goes  in  for  darkness.  A 
society  which  has  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  its  leader  and  the  Pope 
for  its  enemy  has  a  double  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen, 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  Englishwomen  to  become  Freemasons, 
we  are  sure  that  under  such  interesting  circumstances  they  would 
do  so.  We  believe  that  there  never  was  a  female  Freemason, 
or  at  least  only  one,  whose  picture  sometimes  serves  at  village 
alehouses  as  the  sign  of  the  “  Quiet  Woman.”  But  although 
Englishwomen  cannot  love  a  society  of  men  which  keeps  or  pro¬ 
fesses  to  keep  a  secret  from  them,  they  cannot  hate  that  which  the 
Pope  condemns  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  supports.  We  must  own 
indeed  that  the  desire  of  the  Grand  Master  that  light  shall  prevail 
still  leaves  in  some  obscurity  the  principles  of  the  craft.  A  speaker  at 
the  dinner  assured  bis  hearers  that  these  principles  were  made 
manifest  by  the  working  of  the  Great  City  Lodge.  But  this,  again, 
is  vague  and  intangible.  To  say  that  the  object  of  Freemasons  is 
that  “  everything  that  is  good,  graceful,  honourable,  and  beneficial, 
shall  stand  upward  and  be  put  forward,”  is  merely  to  say  that 
Freemasons  are  good  Christians  and  good  citizens,  which  we  could 
readily  believe  without  earnest  and  reiterated  assertions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  were 
the  first,  or  among  the  first,  Freemasons,  and  King  Solomon  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  order.  The  insti¬ 
tution  has  been  continued,  at  least  in  imagination,  down  from  these 
remote  times  in  uninterrupted  succession  to  the  present  day. 
It  is,  indeed,  objected  that  this  unbroken  tradition,  if  it  existed, 
must  have  kept  alive  and  handed  down  much  information 
that  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  utterly  lost.  But  this 
objection  would  not  be  likely  to  prevail  after  dinner.  It  is  at  any 
rate  as  easy  to  believe  that  Freemasonry  existed  under  Solomon 
as  to  find  the  origin  of  chivalry  in  the  Trojan  war.  Indeed  the 
Freemasonry  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  bishops  were  associated, 


resembled  the  orders  of  knighthood  of  which  the  same  ages  were 
prolific.  The  connexion  between  the  practical  masonry  which 
built  cathedrals,  and  the  speculative  Masonry  which  forms  lodges, 
is  no  doubt  perceived  by  the  same  discerning  eyes  which  can  trace 
the  line  of  official  succession  from  King  Solomon  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  To  less  acute  observation  it  would  appear,  however, 
that  Freemasonry  declined  and  almost  perished  before  the  Refor- 
mation,  and  only  revived  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Whether  it  revived  or  survived,  it  had  wholly  lost  any 
practical  character  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  from  that  time  onwards,  dukes,  princes,.  and.  other 
distinguished  persons  have  held  its  offices  in  England, 
and  it  spread  from  thi3  country  to  Continental  Europe, 
where  it  encountered  opposition  and  persecution,  which 
were  not  unnaturally  provoked  by  the  real  or  affected  mystery 
of  its  proceedings.  The  charge  against  Freemasonry  that  it 
was  an  organized  conspiracy  against  religion  and  government  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  at  any  time  or  place  well  founded.  But  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  charge  was  made.  The  piobability  is 
that  there  neither  was  nor  is  anything  that  is  good  or  bad  to  con¬ 
ceal  ;  that  Freemasonry  is  only  an  innocent  mystification,  and 
that  its  symbols  and  instructions,  whatever  meaning  or  purpose 
they  may  originallv  have  had,  are  now  merely  forms  retained  by 
the  brethren  of  “free  and  accepted  Masons’’  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  peculiar  importance  on  harmless  social  meetings.  M  hen 
cigars  are  kindled  towards  the  close  of  a  Masonic  dinner,  membeis 
may  assert,  and  outsiders  would  be  uncivil  if  they  denied,  that  the 
great  principle  “  that  light  shall  prevail  ”  is  being  supported. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MARRIAGE  LAW. 

ONE  of  the  points  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  criticism 
of  the  Syllabus  is  the  Papal  doctrine  of  marriage,  which,  as 
we  pointed  our  at  the  time,  he  had  evidently  misunderstood.  For 
he  inferred  from  the  declaration  that  among  Christians  there  can  be 
no  valid  matrimonial  contract  apart  from  the  Sacrament,  the  nullity 
of  all  Protestant  marriages,  which  is  not  at  all  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Every  marriage  between  baptized  persons,  whether  Catholics 
or  heretics,  is,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  sacramental ; 
the  “  ministers  of  the  sacrament,  ’  as  theologians  express  it,  being 
the  parties  themselves,  not  the  officiating  priest.  And  hence,  for 
instance,  all  ‘Protestant  marriages  in  this  country,  whether 
solemnized  in  church  or  at  a  registrar  s  office,  are  held  tc  be  perfectly 
valid.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  second  pamphlet, 
where  he  has  approached  more  nearly  to  a  correct  appreciation  ot 
the  state  of  the  case,  though  his  way  of  putting  it  is  still,  to  say 
the  least,  far  from  accurate  or  clear.  It  is  not,  however,  with  his 
comments  that  we  are  concerned  just  now ;  but  with  the  question 
itself,  which  has  a  considerable  practical  interest,  especially  in  view 
of  the  often  mooted  proposal,  raised  again  the  other  day  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  assimilate  the  Irish  and  Scotch  marriage  law  to 
that  of  England.  For  a  grievance,  and  a  very  real  one,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  the  bearing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law  on  the 
subject,  as  it  has  been  judicially  interpreted  and  applied  during  the 
last  few  years,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  its  origin 
the  difficulty  is  mainly  due  to  circumstances  which  had  not  been 
foreseen,  and  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  authors  or 
administrators  of  the  law.  The  actual  situation  will  be  most 
clearly  illustrated  by  reference  to  one  or  two  cases  which  have 
recently  occurred,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  The  first 
we  shall  mention  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  a  correspondent  of 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  who  has  been  carrying  on  a  sharp  con¬ 
troversy  with  Cardinal  Manning  in  that  periodical,  and  the  story 
was  reproduced  only  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  German  newspapers, 
in  connexion  with  a  somewhat  similar  occurrence  which  had 
taken  place  at  Munich. 

It  appears  that  in  1843  a  British  subject,  George  Gordon  by 
name,  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  residing  at  Rio  de  J aneiro, 
both  parties  being  Protestants,  and  the  marriage  being  celebrated 
by  an  English  clergyman  in  the  Ambassador  s  house.  After  they 
had  lived  together  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  man  and  wife, 
Gordon,  who  had  meantime  become  a  convert,  proceeded  to  marry 
a  Baroness  von  Beulwitz,  of  his  adopted  faith,  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Manchester,  and  next  year  a  child  of  this  second  marriage 
was  born.  On  this  his  first  wife  appealed  to  the  courts  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  her  husband  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  the  alleged  facts,  but  pleaded  the  law  of  his  Church  in 
defence  of  his  conduct.  To  cite  the  words  of  the  Times  in  record¬ 
ing  the  case : — 

The  defendant  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Baroness  von  Beulwitz  is 
also  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  defendant  took  the  advice  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  clergy  of  his  Church  as  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  the  pur¬ 
suer.  .  .  The  opinions  which  he  received  of  persons  learned  in  the  law 

of  marriage  as  recognized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  to  the  eftect 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  binding  efficacy  of  the  ceremony  entered  into 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  virtue  of  the,  above  statute  (George  IV.  c.  91),  in  any 
civil  court  within  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  the  marriage  was  null  and  void 
according  to  the  law  of  his  Church.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  he  adds, 
and  on  the  advice  of  the  religious  persons  whom  he  consulted,  that  he  went 
through  a  marriage  ceremony  with  the  Baroness  von  Beulwitz  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  the  28th  of  August,  1871,  he  having  explained  to  the  Baroness 
his  position. 

The  Scotch  Vicar  Apostolic,  to  whom  Gordon  had  appealed,  being 
in  doubt,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Roman  Inquisition,  which  de- 
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cided  that  the  first  marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  he  was  at  full 
liberty  therefore  to  contract  the  second.  The  result  is  obviously 
monstrous,  hut  the  decision,  like  the  similar  one  pronounced  last 
year  in  a  case  at  Munich,  was  based  not  on  the  invalidity  of  Pro¬ 
testant  marriages,  as  such,  but  on  the  canonical  impediment  of 
“  clandestinity  ”  alleged  against  the  first  marriage.  To  this  we 
will  return  presently.  The  Munich  affair,  which  appears  to  have 
created  a  considerable  sensation,  did  not  involve  the  same  practical 
hardship.  There  had  been  a  mixed  marriage,  celebrated  according 
to  the  rite  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  the  woman 
belonged,  which  had  been  as  lately  as  1831  solemnly  declared 
by  the  Bavarian  Bishops  to  be  adequate  in  such  cases  to 
constitute  a  binding  and  indissoluble  union.  Now  divorce 
a  vinculo  is  in  certain  cases  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  but  is  regarded  bv  the  Church  of  Rome  as, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God.  This  being 
so,  the  Protestant  wife  at  Munich  applied  to  the  Archbishop's 
court  for  divorce,  with  permission  to  re-marrv,  apparently  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  husband’s  adultery,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  ground 
from  her  own  point  of  view ;  and  the  court,  confirmed  subsequently 
by  the  Roman  Inquisition,  decided  in  her  favour,  on  the  ground,  as 
in  Gordon’s  case,  of  the  nullity  of  the  previous  marriage,  “  cele¬ 
brated  only  after  the  Protestant  rite.”  Whether  there  was  actual 
collusion  between  the  two  parties  in  the  suit  is  not  explained,  but 
it  is  clear  that  each  of  them,  for  different  reasons,  wished  the 
existing  marriage  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  the  dissolution  turned  out 
to  be  in  their  case  compatible,  also  on  wholly  different  grounds, 
with  the  laws  of  both  the  Churches  to  which  they  respectively  be¬ 
longed.  But  although  no  hardship  to  either  party  was  involved  in 
this  particular  decision,  it  rested  on  the  same  monstrous  and  peri¬ 
lous  principles  as  that  in  Gordon’s  case.  As  the  German  papers 
put  the  matter,  “  all  marriages  solemnized  only  according  to  the 
Protestant  rite,  whether  mixed  or  purely  Protestant,  are  thereby 
declared  to  be  clandestine  and  null,  in  other  words,  to  be  mere 
concubinage.”  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  of  course  simply  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  requires  to  be  promptly  remedied.  But,  instead  of 
indulging  in  abuse  which  is  partly  undeserved,  and  wholly  unprofit¬ 
able,  it  is  important  to  notice  how  the  difficulty  grew  up,  and 
where  therefore  its  solution  is  to  be  found. 

We  have  already  explained  that  Protestant  marriages,  as  such, 
are  sacramental,  and  therefore  valid,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
teaching.  “  Disparity  of  cult”  is  indeed  what  the  canon  law  calls 
a  “diriment”  impediment,  i.c.  an  impediment  which  nullifies  a 
marriage  already  contracted ;  but  disparity  of  cult  means  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  baptized  Christian  and  a  heathen,  which  is  held 
to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  any  matrimonial  union,  because 
the  heathen  party  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  sacrament,  and  the 
Christian  can  enter  on  no  marriage  which  is  not  sacramental. 
A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  being  alike  baptized,  are  both 
capable  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  and  there  is  nothing 
therefore  to  hinder  the  validity  of  their  marriage.  They  are 
indeed  forbidden  to  marry  without  a  dispensation,  and  marriages 
so  contracted  are  illicit  by  canon  law,  but  not  invalid ;  in  canonical 
language  the  impediment  is  impcdiens  but  not  dirimcns.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
hare  used  very  strong  language  indeed  against  mixed  marriages, 
declaring  them  to  be  scandalous,  criminal,  sacrilegious,  and  the 
like,  and  sometimes  seeming  to  imply  more  than  this.  They  are 
even  spoken  of  in  a  Brief  of  Benedict  XIV.  as  gravissimum  scelus  ; 
and  more  recently  Gregory  XVI.,  in  a  Brief  addressed  to  the 
Bavarian  Bishops,  sa}’s  that  they  are  “strictly  prohibited,”  but 
nevertheless  are  in  certain  cases  to  be  allowed  ad  graviora  evitanda 
scandala.  And  in  fact  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  made 
about  granting  such  dispensations,  at  least  in  Protestant  countries, 
though  it  is  still,  we  believe,  customary  to  insert  a  formal  condition 
of  abjuratd  prius  hccresi  in  the  document.  Cardinal  Soglia  in  his 
learned  work  on  canon  law  expressly  lays  down  that,  neither  by 
written  nor  unwritten  law,  nor  by  custom,  are  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  heretics  invalid,  although  very  censurable,  “  as 
long  as  they  are  solemnized  before  the  parish  priest  and  witnesses, 
where  the  Council  of  Trent  is  published.”  In  these  last  words 
lies  the  real  root  of  the  difficulty,  the  origin  of  which  we  will 
now  proceed  to  trace. 

By  the  old  canon  law,  which  was  also,  be  it  ltmembered,  the 
acknowledged  law  of  the  land  throughout  Europe,  the  consent  of  the 
parties  themselves  was  sufficient,  as  it  still  is  by  the  lav/  of  Scotland, 
not  only  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  but  to  legitimate  all  children 
previously  born.  The  practical  inconveniences  of  such  a  rule  have 
been  abundantly  illustrate^  in  our  own  day  by  Scotch  experience, 
and  tLere  seem  to  have  been  frequent  complaints  made  before  the 
Council  of  Trent  of  the  clandestine  marriage  of  minors,  and  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  treat  such  unions  as  of  no  binding 
force.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
question  should  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Couucil.  Matrimony 
was  an  affair  which  had  for  centuries  been  recognized,  and  was 
still  recognized  in  most  Christian  countries,  as  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  her  business  therefore  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  what  had  become  a  serious  grievance.  The 
Council  of  Trent  accordingly,  after  reciting  the  existing  law,  by 
which  clandestine  marriages,  although  strictly  prohibited  and 
deserving  the  gravest  censure,  were  still  valid  and  binding,  first 
renews  an  in  junction  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  bans  during  mass  on  three  Sundays  or  festivals  preced¬ 
ing  the  marriage,  which  however  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  for  sufficient  cause,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  the  following 


important  decree,  rendering  all  clandestine  marriages  invalid  for 
the  future : — 

Qui  aliter  quam  prsesente  paroclio,  vel  alio  sacerdote  de  ipsius  parochi  seu 
ordinarii  licentia,  et  duobus  vel  tribus  testibus  matrimonium  contrahere 
attentabunt,  eos  Sancta  Synodus  ad  sic  contrahendum  omnino  inhabiles 
reddit,  et  hvjusmodi.  contractus  irritos  et  nullos  esse  decernit,  prout  eos  prasenti 
decreto  irritos  facit  et  annullat. 

This  decree,  passed  in  the  twenty-fourth  Session  of  the  Council, 
November  1 1, 1 563,  was  a  most  important  innovation  on  the  old  canon 
law,  but  not  in  itself  an  unreasonable  one  nor  introduced  without 
sufficient  cause.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  provisions  of  our  own 
marriage  law  requiring  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  between  8  and 
12  a.m.,  and  which  also  within  living  memory  made  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  necessary  for  its 
validity.  But  it  is  obvious  that  what  was  in  its  origin  and  purpose 
a  reasonable  and  even  laudable  precaution  against  a  crying  evil 
might  produce,  under  altered  social  or  political  conditions,  a  gross 
injustice.  And  that  is  precisely  what  has  occurred.  The  Council 
legislated  for  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  society,  where  the  law 
of  the  Church  is  also  the  law  of  the  land.  But  this  is  no  longer 
the  case  even  in  all  Catholic  countries,  while  in  Protestant 
countries  the  State  makes  its  own  regulations  about  marriage  quite 
independently  of  the  canon  law.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the  Council 
of  Trent  has  been  published,  that  is,  wherever  its  disciplinary  decrees 
have  been  formally  introduced,  all  marriages  celebrated  otherwise 
than  it  directs — and  therefore  of  necessity  all  Protestant  marriages 
— are  rendered  technically  invalid.  In  France  the  Council  was 
never  allowed  bv  the  Government  to  be  published,  and,  for  some 
reason  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  it  has  not  been  published 
in  England,  so  that  English  marriages  are  not  affected  by  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  published  in  Ireland,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  Bavaria  and  Brazil.  Whether  Irish  Protestant 
marriages  are  regarded  by  the  Roman  courts  as  invalid,  we  cannot 
positively  say,  but  we  believe  the  Tridentine  rule  is  understood  in 
that  country  to  apply  only  to  Roman  Catholics.  That,  however,  is 
evidently  not  the  case  everywhere,  and  it  is  wholly  at  the  option 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  especially  since  the  Vatican  Council,  to 
publish  the  decrees  of  Trent  wherever  and  wheuever  it  pleases. 
And  wherever  they  are  published,  unless  special  provision  is  made 
to  the  contrary — as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland — all  mar¬ 
riages  not  celebrated  according  to  the  rule  there  prescribed  are 
declared  to  be  null  and  void. 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  that 
we  can  see,  so  long  as  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  rules  of 
the  Council  apply  to  those  only  who  acknowledge  its  authority. 
It  is  no  hardship  for  Roman  Catholics  to  be  required  to  follow  the 
directions  of  their  own  Church  in  contracting  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony,  and  if  they  deliberately  neglect  the  conditions 
of  valid  marriage  which  she  has  laid  down,  they  may  fairly 
be  presumed  to  be  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  matter,  and 
cannot  be  surprised  if  they  are  taken  at  their  word.  But  it 
is  a  very  different  affair  when  it  is  attempted  to  subject 
Protestant  or  mixed  marriages  to  a  rule  with  which  the 
contracting  parties  may  be  unwilling  in  the  one  case,  and  are  un¬ 
able  in  the  other,  to  comply,  and  which  empowers  a  Protestant 
partner,  as  in  Gordon's  case,  to  repudiate  his  matrimonial  obliga¬ 
tions  by  changing  his  creed.  In  what  countries  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Tridentiue 
canon  law  appears  to  us  a  question  for  the  Roman  authorities  to 
decide,  and  in  which  outsiders  have  no  interest  or  concern.  Should 
the  Pope  choose  to  introduce  it  into  England  to-morrow,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  public,  if  they  happened  to  become  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  would  have  no  right  or  disposition  to  complain.  But  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  justice  alike  require  that  the  Pope  should 
so  far  recognize  accomplished  facts  as  to  acknowledge  the  full 
validity  of  all  marriages  outside  his  own  communion  legally  so¬ 
lemnized,  and  which  are  not,  like  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons, 
invalid  according  to  Roman  Catholic  belief  by  the  law  of  God.  The 
Tridentine  rule  of  clandestinity  is  confessedly  an  ecclesiastical  and 
not  a  divine  ordinance,  and  the  Church  may  well  be  content  with 
making  rules  for  her  own  members.  The  State  is  no  doubt  fully 
competent  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  its  citizens,  but  serious  in¬ 
convenience  and  suffering  may  be  entailed  on  individuals  by 
sanctioning  such  scandalous  conduct  as  that  of  Gordon  towards- 
his  wife.  And  if  it  is  pleaded  that  the  canonical  law  under  which 
ho  sheltered  himself  is  in  its  original  intent  just  and  reasonable, 
the  simple  answer  is  that  its  application,  however  technically  cor¬ 
rect — and  we  see  no  reason  to  question  its  correctness — was  most, 
irrational  and  iniquitous.  Summum  jus  summa  injuria  is  a  maxim 
of  the  old  Roman  law  and  a  very  true  on®. 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

THE  account  of  the  Honduras  Loans  which  has  just  been  given 
by  various  witnesses  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  only  a  very  pretty  story  in  itself,  but  opens  up 
some  interesting  questions  as  to  the  general  functions  and  pretensions 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  would  obviously  be  improper  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  investigation  to  attempt  to  discuss  some  of  the 
personal  aspects  of  the  case ;  but,  leaving  these  on  one  side,  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  what  is  alleged,  or  rather  admitted,  to  have 
happened.  Honduras,  as  most  people  know,  is  a  petty  State,  with 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  a  second-  or  third-rate  English  town, 
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and  a  revenue  of  some  100,000/.  a  year.  In  addition  to  its  natuial 
novel  tv  it  has  for  some  years  been  distracted  by  periodical  revolu¬ 
tions  -  and  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  visited  it  on  a  sm-veyin 
SediS,  assured  the  Committee  that  it  was  the  most  God- 
forsaken  country  he  knew.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  of  such  a  country  would  not  enter  the  money- 
market  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  loans  with  very  brilliant  prospec  . 

To  such  a  low  ebb  indeed  were  its  affairs  reduced  at  the  end  0 
1867  the  year  of  the  first  loan,  that  its  chief  representative  in  this 
country  had  to  confess  that  it  was  impossible  to  clear  off  a  debt  of 
4  coo/.'  except  by  borrowing.  Yet,  as  it  has  turned  out,  this  miser¬ 
able  little  State  has  been  able  in  the  course  of  seven  years  to  start 
loans  in  England  to  the  amoimt  of  over  five  millions  sterling, 
this  sum  about  690,000 /.  appears  to  have  been  invested  m  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  which  is  at  the  present  moment  believed  by 
the  contractor  who  made  it  to  be  buried  under  a  new  g 
primaeval  vegetation.  Where  the  rest  of  the  money  has  gone  is 
problem  which  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  solved.  Mr. 
Gutierrez,  the  Honduras  Minister  in  London,  has  replied  to  an 
invitation  to  ffive  evidence  that  his  accounts  are  of  such  mexplic- 

ke  fc—  the,  would  tavllj  be  mteUfliW.  to 

the  Committee ;  and  besides  he  has  grave  doubts  whether,  if  lie 
presented  himself  for  examination,  it  might  not  compromise  the 
independence  of  his  Government.  Mr  .Lefevre,  another  gentleman 
who  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  working  the  loan  is  not  to  be 
found  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  probably  never  be 
ascertained  how  much  of  the  money  collected  lias _  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  public  purposes  of  any  kind  in  Honduras, 

Teems  to  be  quite  certain  at  least  that  the  vadwaywhich  was  used 
as  a  pretext  for  the  loans  got  comparatively  little  of  it.  that  is 
a  question,  however,  which  the  people  of  Honduras  may  be  left  to 
settle  with  their  Government,  and  their  Government  with  Mr. 

& 'itTTmoreto  the  purpose  to  consider  the ‘fate  of  the  victims 
of  this  remarkable  speculation  in  our  own  countiy.  I  he ■  y 

with  which  they  were  angled  for  was  the  prospect  of  low  prices 
of  issue  liin'h  rate  of  interest,  and  early  and  profitable  draw¬ 
ings,  the’  very  attractiveness  of  which  ought  to  have  afforded  a 
sufficient  warning  of  the  hook  which  was  baited  for  them ,  and  it 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  that  much  sympathy  should  be  expended  on 
that  credulous  folly  which  is  so  pathetically  typihed  by  the  countiy 
•parson  who  was  the  financial  as  well  as  the  spiritual  advisei  of 
three  old  women,  and  who  chose  for  their  eggs  and  his  own,  such 
a  rotten  basket.  At  the  same  time,  however  it  would  appeal  that 
they  were  also  tricked  in  other  ways  against  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  on  their  guard.  It  is  asserted  that  an  arrangeinen 
was  secretly  made  with  one  Lefevre  that  he  should  have  a  certain 
number  of  bonds  to  dispose  of  at  his  convenience,  for  which  he 
was  to  account  to  the  trustees  at  the  rate  of  75/.,  and.  at  a  later 
date  68/.  12s.  a  piece,  without  reference  to  any  higher  price 
which  he  might  obtain  in  the  market.  W  hat  lie  did  with  the 
balance  is  not  exactly  known;  but  Mr.  W  aring,  the  railway  con¬ 
tractor,  said  he  imagined  that  Lefevre  pocketed  mos 
himself,  and  probably  the  whole.  Mr.  Davids,  the  tiustee, 
with  whom  Lefevre  reckoned  for  the  bonds,  also  said  that 
none  of  the  extra  money  came  to  him,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
Lefevre  kept  it.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Lefevre  may  have 
had  partners  in  the  transaction  who  may  afterwards  be  identified. 
It  was  also  suggested  by  Mr.  McKewan,  the  manager  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  that  allotments  of  bonds  were  bought 
back  by  the  contractors  or  some  one  on  their  behalf,  and  weie 
then  treated  as  fully  paid  up  and  placed  again  on  the  market 
Whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  these  conjectures,  it  appeals  at 
least  to  be  established  that,  while  the  bonds  were  seUmg  in  the 
market  at  one  price,  Lefevre  was  getting  them  from  the  trustees 
nt  a  much  lower  rate,  and  that  those  who  purchased  at  the  open 
price  suffered  accordingly. 

^  The  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  loans  was  conducted 
was  also  remarkable  in  some  other  respects.  Mr.  Gutierrez 
appears  to  have  been  a  clerk  at  Liverpool  just  before  he  appeared 
as  Honduras  Minister  in  London.  Mr.  Davids,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  loan  of  1867,  was  a  clerk  in  the  o thee  of  Messrs. 
Biachoffsheim,  who  were  connected  with  the  loan;  and  Mi.  Baines, 
his  co-trustee,  was  a  clerk  of  Messrs.  Waring,  the  contractors  for  the 
railway.  Mr.  Barnes  died  soon  after  his  appointment,  and  1  1. 
Davids  was  then  the  only  trustee,  and  held  meetings  y  nnse  , 
passed  minutes,  signed  cheques,  and  did  whatever  he  though 
proper,  including  the  appropriation,  in  addition  to  his  own  salary, 
of  what  was  due  to  his  deceased  colleague.  He  was  decorated  b\ 
Mr.  Gutierrez  with  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Lose  of 
Honduras,  but  he  modestly  said  “he  did  not  know  what  fqi. 
It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  it  was  an  appropriate  distinction 
which  he  had  fairly  earned.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  person 
who  is  mixed  up  in  this  affair,  and  who  has  well  deserved,  not 
only  a  cross,  hut  a  grand  cross,  is  Captain  Bedlord  1  mi.  .1  e  tv  as 
formally  appointed  to  “act,  and  represent  the  Government  ot 
Honduras  in  all  financial  matters  in  Europe,”  but  he  assured  the 
Committee  that  the  word  “  financial  ”  was  put  in  by  mistake,  it 
is  obvious,  however,  that  its  omission  would  have  only  renderec 
his  authority  still  more  comprehensive.  What  indeed  Captain 
Pirn  seems,  from  his  own  account,  to  have  chiefly  “  acted  and  repre¬ 
sented”  was  the  character,  so  well  known  on  the  stage,  of  the 
simple-minded  British  tar,  full  of  pluck  and  gallantry  but  innocent 
as  a  baby  in  regard  to  all  worldly  matters.  It  happens,  oclaiy 
enough,  that  the  Captain  is  both  a  naval  officer  and  a  bar¬ 
rister,  but  it  was  in  the  former  capacity  that  he  appeared  before  the 


Committee,  and  one  can  almost  fancy  his  pathetic  evidence  being 
emphasized  bv  an  occasional  twitch  of  the  belly-band  01  perhaps 
even  a  touch  of  hornpipe.  What  he  asked,  could  “  an  old  sailor 
be  expected  to  understand  about  loans  and  financial  matters  .  It 
was  true  that  he  was  specially  designated  financial  agent  m  the 

deed  of  appointment,  and  had  received  some  4,000/.  for  a.  yeai  s 
ueeuux^  >  .  oil  that  he  knew  nothing  of 


Tut  for  all  that  he  knew  nothing  of 

finance,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
that  he  had  gone  to  Paris  to  issue  a  loan,  but  _  he  did  not  thn  1 
that  a  financial  operation.”  He  had  further  written  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Honduras  describing  himseli  as  having  been  employed 

for  months  in  raising  money  for  the  State ;  but LpfwfuT mish 
TTis  own  account  of  his  employment  was  that  lie  had  _  to  pusli 
the  railway,”  and  “  to  see  the  bondholders  and  allay  their  appre¬ 
hensions.” ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was,  m  one  sense, 
admirably  fitted  for  the  task.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  loans,  he 
saS  and  did  not  inquire,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
perhaps  a  prudent  reserve.  Moreover,  lie  had  never  been  m 
Honduras  at  all,  and  “  his  experience  of  it  was  nil,  and  as  usual 
«  pe  did  not  inquire.”  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  caref  ully 
nreserved  ffinorance  was  this  artless  seaman’s  chief  qualification 
tor  the  duty  of  insoiring  confidence  in  the  solvency  and  lntegnty 
of  the  Government  of  Honduras  and  its  agents ;  and  it  may  be 
conceived  that,  if  he  had  once  allowed  himself  to  ascertain  the meal 
state  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  efficiency.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  beautiful  traits  of  such  a  character  that 
the  Captain  should  also  have  the  most  implicit  faith  m  the  honesty 
and  straightforwardness  of  everybody  connected  with  the  loan 
including  the  Minister  to  whom  he  owed  his  emoluments.  I 
took  alf  that  Mr.  Gutierrez  told  him  on  trust,  and  paid  011 
as  a  trustee  whatever  that  gentleman  directed.  It  was,  ne 
added,  “  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  how  Honauias 
paid  her  debts.”  He  was  aware  that  part  of  the  loan  of  187c .had 
been  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  of  1867 ,  ye  u  he 
admits  that  he  assured  the  bondholders  that  all  the  loan  had 
been  raised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  building  the  Inter- 
Oceanic  Railway.”  Captain  Pirn  also  threw  some  light  on  the 
expedients  by  which  the  loans  were  kept  floating  in  the  market, 
“The  sum  of  721,397*-  was  spent,”  he  said,  “  in  commissions  on  the 
loans,  and  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  Government  ;  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  latter  phrase  meant  “buying  the  bonds  m  the 
market.”  It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  Captain  I  mis  in¬ 
genuous  simnlicitv  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  any  eccentricities 
on  his  part,  but  his  own  admissions  are  certainly  compromising. 
He  told  the  Committee  that  “  no  man  had  less  real  information 
as  to  the  loans  than  he  had” ;  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
■mvmeiit  for  “  allay  in  o*  the  apprehensions  of  the  nondiiolcleis. 

P ‘SS  impSttDt  par.  ol' the  evidence  taken  by  tie  Cotnm.ttee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  waS  that  relating  to  the  rules  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  authoritatively  expounded  by  Mr  de 
Zoete,  the  Chairman  of  that  body.  It  is  admitted  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  followed  as  it  is  by  a  quotation  in  toe 
List,  is  regarded  as  of  great  value.  The  conditions  on  which  it  is 
granted  are  determined  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  many  of  whom  are  themselves  dealers  m  foreign  loans,  and 
some  of  whom  may  happen  to  be  brokers  for  the  very  persons  who 
are  bringing  out  the  loans.  Mr.  de  Zoete  thinks  that  any  brokers 
who  were  interested  in  this  way  in  a  speculation  would  refrain  from 
taking  part  in  a  decision  upon  it;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  any  check  upon  them  in  this  respect,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  are  not  indifferent  to  the  common  interests  of  their  trade. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  practice  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  regulated  solely  with  a  view  to  the  convenience 
of  members  of  that  body.  They  are  naturally  anxious  that  as 
much  business  should  pass  through  their  hands  as  possible,  and 
hence  they  are  reluctant  to  impose  any  conditions  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  back  projects  that,  m  one  way  or 
another,  yield  them  a  profit.  A  settlement  is  usually  granted  on 
the  application  of  a  broker  representing  the  contractors,  who  re¬ 
ceives,  according  to  Mr.  de  Zoete,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  guineas, 
but,  as  we  believe,  often  much  more,  for  the  use  ot  his  name.  Ibis 
application  is  backed  up  by  other  brokers  who  want  to  have  bar- 
o-ams  settled.  The  Chairman  stated  that  m  the  case  of  a  loan  a 
settling  day  would  be  refused  if  the  power  of  the  agent  to  raise  the 
loan  were  not  clear ;  but  no  account  is  taken  of  the  reasonableness 
or  otherwise  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  or  of  the  dates  when  the 
instalments  are  to  be  paid,  or  whether  the  interest  is  high  01  low  ; 
nor  is  any  inquiry  made  as  to  the  bonajides  of  the  allotment,  or  as 
to  how  much  of  the  money  is  subscribed  by  the  contractor,  and  how 
much  taken  up  by  others.  It  is  assumed  that  contractors  are  neces¬ 
sarily  men  of  “  very  high  and  honourable  position,”  and  that  their 
representations  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  Mi.  de 
Zoete  added  significantly  that  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  also  thought  that;  if  difficulties  or  restrictions  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  loan  contractors,  loans  would  be  brought  out  in  1  axis 
or  elsewhere  where  restrictions  did  not  exist.  _  This  means,  111  other 
words,  that  the  great  object  is  to  wink  at  equivocal  transactions  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  business.  The  system 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  was  very  clearly  described  by  the  Chairman 
in  the  remark  that  “  they  had  not  found  fraud  in  regard  to  loans, 
but  they  had  not  looked  out  for  it.”  They  begin  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  everything  is  right,  make  110  inquiries  of  their  own, 
and,  in  short,  scrupulously  avoid  discovering  anything  which  is  not 
too  loud  and  scandalous  to  be  ignored.  \  arious  questions  were  put 
to  Mr.  de  Zoete  in  order  to  ascertain  at  what  point  the  Committee 
would  interfere.  Suppose,  he  was  asked,  one  bioker  were  autho- 
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rized  by  the  contractors  to  sell  at  1 f  premium,  and  another  to  buy 
at  the  same,  and  these  transactions  were  published  as  genuine 
active  dealings,  would  that  be  considered  a  healthy  state  of 
things?  and  he  replied  that  he  could  not  say  that  it  was. 
Yet  it  is  notorious  that  such  things  are  done  every  day 
on  the  Exchange,  and  that  the  creation  of  artificial  and  illu¬ 
sory  prices  is  systematically  practised  by  means  of  “  pocket 
orders,”  of  which  Mr.  de  Zoete  affects  not  to  know  the  precise 
meaning.  He  was  also  asked  what  the  Committee  would  do  if 
they  knew  that  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  contractors  were 
to  take  back  nineteen-twentieths  and  then  sell  it  at  twelve  per 
cent,  less  than  the  issue  price  to  a  person  who  would  then  sell  it 
at  a  premium,  possibly  through  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
and  Mr.  de  Zoete’s  answer  was  that  he  could  hardly  imagine  such 
a  case,  but  that  “  possibly  ” — only  possibly — “  they  would  not 
grant  a  settlement.”  This  too  is  quite  a  common  practice,  and  in 
fact  is  pretty  much  what  is  charged  against  the  contractors  of  the 
Honduras  Loan,  and  nobody  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  is 
not  an  honest  way  of  doing  business.  We  agree  with  Mr.  de  Zoete 
that  it  is  not  exactly  misrepresentation  in  the  ordinary  sense  for  a 
State  whose  whole  revenue  is  ioo,oooZ.  to  borrow  five  or  six 
millions  ;  but  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  publish  that  the  bonds  of 
such  a  loan  are  at  a  premium  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  being 
privately  sold  for  very  much  less.  And  this  is  a  form  of  deceit  to 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  practically  lends  itself,  and  which  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  its  co-operation. 

It  is  curious  how  all  kinds  of  roguery  tend  very  much  to  assume 
a  common  form,  with  modifications  of  detail.  At  bottom,  the 
system  described  by  Mr.  de  Zoete  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
that  of  humble  thimble-rigging.  The  party  of  players  in  each 
case  is  made  up  of  a  sharper  and  one  or  more  bonnets.  It  is  the 
rogue  who  dodges  the  pea,  while  the  honest,  respectable-looking 
accomplices  stand  by  and  induce  the  dupes  to  come  in  and  be 
victimized.  If  rotten  loans  and  bubble  Companies  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  sort  of  people  with  whom  they  usually  originate, 
they  would  never  have  a  chance.  What  helps  them  is  the 
countenance  of  persons  of  character,  and  this  is  the  service 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  unblusliingly  renders.  Nothing  can 
be'  more  certain  than  that  the  capitalists  who  support  these  en¬ 
terprises  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  them  if  they 
thought  that  they  were  really  risking  their  own  mone}^.  The 
game  is  to  put  the  speculation  on  such  a  footing  that  the  silly 
world  outside,  which  knows  nothing  of  rigs  and  pocket  orders, 
shall  be  deluded  into  buying  stock  from  the  people  who  have 
got  it  at  a  low  figure.  When  the  bubble  bursts  the  respectable 
confederates  have  secured  their  premiums,  and  the  deluded  public 
is  left  tornake  thebestof  the  ruinous  obligations  which  it  has  foolishly 
incurred.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  dupes  are  not  entitled  to 
special  sympathy  or  protection,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow-  that  this 
sort  of  business  is  suitable  to  honest  and  honourable  men.  Any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  a  particular  kind  of 
business  is  done  in  the  City  must  see  that  the  great  object  is  to 
provide  the  means  of  enabling  people  of  respectable  standing  to 
dabble  safely  in  schemes  of  doubtful  honesty.  There  is  scarcely 
any  sort  of  roguery  into  which  a  certain  class  of  capitalists  will 
not  go,  if  they  only  think  they  are  assured  of  a  screen  and  a  scape¬ 
goat.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very  sad  state  of  things,  of 
which  the  system  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  so  much  the  cause 
as  the  reflection,  though  its  powerful  example  undoubtedly  spreads 
the  evil.  It  is  argued  on  its  behalf  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
prevent  frauds,  inasmuch  as  any  restrictions  which  it  imposed 
would  be  certain  to  be  evaded ;  but  at  present  it  is  clear  that  it 
not  only  does  not  make  any  attempt,  as  Mr.  de  Zoete  admits,  to 
seek  out  fraud,  but  in  reality  takes  care  to  keep  its  eyes  shut 
as  closely  as  possible.  If,  however,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is 
hopeless  for  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  exercise 
with  efficiency  the  quasi-judicial  functions  which  it  has  gradually 
assumed,  it  becomes  an  obvious  and  important  question  why 
the  Stock  Exchange  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  have  been  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  bestowed  on  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr. 
de  Zoete  altogether  appreciated  the  logical  consequences  of  his 
extremely  candid  but  dangerous  avowal.  It  may  be  true  that, 
even  if  the  Stock  Exchange  were  in  earnest,  it  would  find  it 
difficult  to  restrain  dishonest  speculations ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  might  at  least  do  much  more  in  this  direction  than 
it  does  at  present. 


GARIBALDI  AND  THE  TIBER. 

GARIBALDI  has  betaken  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
to  the  national  work  for  which  he  has  volunteered,  and  his 
arrival  at  Rome  which  was  expected  with  so  much  uneasiness 
seems  not  unlikely  to  be  fruitful  of  public  benefits.  It  is  a  triple 
task  that  he  has  undertaken  to  carry  out — the  embankment  or 
canalization  of  the  Tiber  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  city  from  inundations;  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
from  the  city  to  the  sea,  with  the  construction  of  a  port  that  shall 
be  a  harbour  of  refuge :  and  lastly,  the  purification  of  the  pesti¬ 
lential  Agro  Romano.  We  should  hesitate  to  predict  that  the 
achievement  of  all  three  feats  is  reserved  for  the  old  hero,  even 
wrere  his  life  in  its  vigour  instead  of  its  decline ;  and  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  the  Campagna  offers  physical  difficulties  which  any 
Conceivable  expenditure  may  perhaps  be  powerless  to  overcome. 


Still  it  is  possible  that  something  considerable  may  be  effected 
even  in  that  direction,  and  if  anything  is  to  be  done  at  all,  Gari¬ 
baldi  is  probably  the  man  to  get  it  done.  Whatever  may  be  his 
capacity  for  deciding  between  the  competing  schemes  of  rival 
engineers,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  popular  impulse  which 
must  be  the  indispensable  preliminary  condition  of  even  im¬ 
perfect  success.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  country  and  the 
Chamber  have  tacitly  conceded  him  carte  blanche  to  manage  the 
business  in  his  own  way;  while  even  the  sorely  embarrassed 
Minister  of  Finance  considers  his  proposals  without  protesting 
against  his  estimates.  The  first  two  branches  of  the  under¬ 
taking  are  apparently  in  a  fair  way  of  being  executed.  As  regards 
the  question  of  the  navigation,  experts,  English  and  Italian,  have 
been  surveying  and  taking  soundings.  Garibaldi’s  original 
idea  was  to  begin  his  new  harbour  works  close  to  the  ancient 
Ostia,  though  somewhat  to  the  south  of  it,  but  examina¬ 
tion  speedily  showed  that  this  idea  was  impracticable.  Ostia  was 
never  much  of  a  port,  even  when  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  flowed 
in  deeper  channels,  and  when  the  fleets  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  of  far  less  tonnage,  than  at  present.  Since  then  the  Tiber 
has  been  choked,  the  coast-line  has  been  changing,  and  the  shore 
silting  up.  But  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  it  was 
found  that  the  spot  which  had  been  preferred  by  the  engineers 
of  the  great  Roman  Emperors  still  retained  the  advantages  that 
had  recommended  it  to  them.  At  Fiumicino  there  are  about  six 
fathoms  of  water  close  inshore,  so  Fiumicino  is  to  see  the  revival 
of  its  ancient  glories,  with  the  modern  addition  of  a  sweeping  crescent 
of  breakwater.  The  short  canal  that  connects  Fiumicino  with  the 
Tiber  is  to  be  widened  so  as  to  admit  the  sea ;  while  a  few  miles 
of  railway  will  unite  it  with  the  present  Civita  Vecchia  line  at 
Ponte  Galera,  of  malarious  notoriety.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
bringing  commerce  once  more  to  the  gates  of  Rome  will  do  much 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Eternal  City,  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
on  Leghorn  and  Naples ;  and  even  should  the  new  works  fail  to 
pay  directly,  they  must  still  bring  great  indirect  gain  to  the  nation. 
As  to  the  plans  for  regulating  the  river  where  it  flows  through  the 
city,  or  immediately  above  it,  they  are  in  embryo,  or  not  yet 
decided  upon.  There  is  a  daring  suggestion  for  diverting  the 
Tiber  altogether,  which  we  fancy  must  be  summarily  set  aside  for 
reasons  financial  and  sentimental.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
projectors  will  begin  by  straightening  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
where  it  winds  as  the  Forth  does  in  the  Carse  of  Sterling.  It  is 
clear  that  cutting  channels  through  a  succession  of  narrow  necks, 
and  removing  impediments  of  ruined  masonry,  must  promote  therusb 
of  superabundant  water  from  above,  and  tend  to  free  the  city  from 
the  back  eddies  that  swamp  its  low-lying  quarters  in  the  spring ; 
while,  by  letting  the  water  below  run  off  more  quickly,  something 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  health  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
plague-stricken  neighbourhoods.  Yet  when  the  new  harbour  has 
been  made,  and  Rome  has  been  relieved  in  some  measure  from 
inundations,  the  Romans  will  still  find  themselves  confronted  by 
the  most  necessary  and  formidable  task  of  all. 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  is  familiar  enough  with 
the  present  condition  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Every  sanitary 
reason  was  against  pitching  on  the  venerable  city  for  a  modem  ca¬ 
pital.  But  sentimental  considerations  asserted  their  supremacy,  and 
Northern  statesmen  felt  themselves  constrained  to  succumb  to  the 
irresistible  influence  of  time-honoured  associations.  We  know  that 
they  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Italians 
in  the  provinces  to  insist  on  their  King,  his  Ministers,  and  the  de¬ 
puties  settling  in  the  Session  among  the  ruins  on  the  Seven  Hills. 
But  it  was  no  light  sacrifice  that  was  demanded  of  duty  or  ambition. 
It  has  been  the  very  charm  of  Rome  to  its  visitors  that  they  were 
reminded  at  each  step  that  they  were  treading  in  a  graveyard,  and 
breathing  the  air  of  mouldering  cloisters.  Debris  had  gathered 
deeply  in  each  depression  of  the  ground ;  the  columns  of  ancient 
temples  had  disappeared  almost  to  their  capitals.  The  slopes  of 
the  hills  would  have  seemed  like  so  many  stone  or  slate  quarries 
had  it  not  been  for  the  venerable  mortar  adhering  everywhere  to 
the  fragments.  Whenever  the  soil  was  stirred  volumes  of  noxious 
gases  were  disengaged.  It  was  difficult  to  drive  drains  through 
crumbling  foundations  of  this  kind,  so  that  drainage  was  very 
generally  neglected.  The  close  masses  of  houses  and  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  streets  shut  in  the  latent  miasma.  The  healthiest 
parts  of  the  town  were  those  that  were  most  thickly  in¬ 
habited,  and  the  dense  population  of  the  grimy  Ghetto  or 
Jewish  quarter  enjoyed  a  comparative  immunity  from  sick¬ 
ness.  The  least  encumbered  spaces  were  the  most  dangerous  to 
tamper  with.  When  Rome  was  transferred  from  the  Pontiff  to  the 
King,  there  was  a  great  influx  of  working-men  from  the  North,  and 
temporary  accommodation  had  to  be  found  for  them  somehow. 
The  artisans  who  came  to  do  the  rebuilding  ran  up  hovels  on  the 
Aventine  and  elsewhere,  and  they  and  their  families  suffered'  forth¬ 
with  from  an  excessive  mortality.  Not  that  the  deputies, 
who  looked  out  for  more  fashionable  habitations,  were  much 
better  off.  Probably  in  their  own  provincial  towns  they  had 
been  used  to  no  great  luxury  of  cleanliness,  yet  they  changed 
greatly  for  the  worse  when  they  took  high-rented  apartments  in 
the  Eternal  City.  The  Roman  citizens,  from  the  princes  and  Chinch 
dignitaries  downwards,  had  gone  through  a  certain  process  of  accli¬ 
matization.  The  very  castles  and  country  villas  where  the  wealthier 
aristocracy  passed  the  villeggiatura  were  often  built  in  pestilen¬ 
tial  woodlands.  The  new  comers  enjoyed  no  such  advantages. 
They  suffered  from  indifferent  sewerage,  close  apartments,  un¬ 
cleansed  streets,  and  filthy  staircases.  The  atmosphere  they 
breathed  was  depressing,  and  predisposed  them  to  illness.  Raw 
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and  damp  in  the  winter,  it  was  oppressively  hot  in  summer.  The 
Tiber,  too,  when  it  came  down  in  flood,  regularly  overflowed  its 
banks,  laying  the  great  street  of  the  Ripetta  under  water,  besides 
tilling  the  cellarage  of  whole  quarters  with  melted  snow  and  clay 
in  solution.  Anywhere  else  the  sufferers  might  have  hoped  to  find 
fresh  air  on  the  heights  or  beyond  the  walls.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  immediate  environs  of  Rome ;  nowhere 
are  there  parks  or  gardens  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Bor- 
o-hese  or  Doria  Pamphila  Villas.  But  going  to  these  in  the  summer 
evenings  is  only  exchanging  the  frying-pan  for  the  tire.  Those 
delightful  residences,  with  their  airv  situations  and  magnificent 
views,  are  abandoned  altogether  by  their  owners  to  superannuated 
care-takers  or  sickly  gardeners.  You  may  see  the  deadly  grey 
vapours  rising  from  the  lawns,  and  stealing  out  from  the  scented 
shrubberies,  if  you  are  imprudent  enough  to  linger  to  watch  the  sun¬ 
set  on  the  Alban  Hills.  Nor  is  there  health  or  safety  in  going 
further  afield.  Rome  and  its  suburban  gardens  are  wholesome  com¬ 
pared  to  the  picturesque  wastes  of  the  surrounding  Campagna. 
Beyond  the  walls  the  malaria  has  everything  its  own  way.  It  is 
certain  fever  for  a  stranger  to  be  belated  beyond  the  gates,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Campagna  is  a  most  effectual  barrier 
between  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country  which  nature  locks 
nightly  at  sunset.  In  the  unhealthy  season  every  one  who  can  so 
arrange  it  has  taken  his  departure  for  the  neighbouring  hills.  If 
you  are  tied  to  the  city  and  have  been  visiting  a  friend  in  the 
country,  you  must  under  pain  of  death  time  your  return  for  a 
certain  very  early  hour.  It  seems  out  of  the  question  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  capital  of  a  growing  kingdom  can  go  on  and 
flourish  under  such  conditions.  Either  familiarity  with 
death  and  fever  will  breed  a  rash  disregard  of  them,  and  then 
valuable  lives  will  be  sacrificed  and  useful  health  impaired,  or  else 
Italians  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  once  taken 
formal  possession  of  their  country  by  the  solemn  occupation  of  its 
ancient  capital,  their  wisest  policy  will  be  to  abandon  it  for  ever, 
and  secede  to  some  Ravenna  in  the  provinces. 

As  yet  neither  Italians  nor  Romans  care  to  look  this  alternative 
seriously  in  the  face.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  they  have  some 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  latest  sanitary  statistics, 
which  show  that  the  death-rate  in  Rome  is  relatively  lower  than 
might  have  been  expected,  although  we  suspect  that  these  returns 
are  in  some  degree  illusory.  Most  of  the  well-to-do  residents  get 
out  of  the  city  in  the  unhealthy  season,  and  a  good  many  people 
stricken  with  malaria  seek  change  of  air,  and  die  elsewhere.  Still 
we  see  no  reason  why  Rome  itself  should  not  be  made  much  more 
healthy  than  it  is,  although  at  a  considerable  preliminary  ex¬ 
penditure  of  life.  It  may  be  possible  to  construct  a  thorough  system 
of  subterranean  drainage,  although  any  wholesale  disturbance  of  the 
soil  must  be  most  perilous.  Sanitary  regulations  may  be  laid  down 
and  enforced  ;  lanes  may  be  straightened  and  streets  widened ;  the 
Tiber  may  be  brought  within  natural  bounds,  and  its  superfluous 
waters  stored  for  washing  the  people.  But  even  if  Rome  should 
be  rebuilt  and  purified,  there  remains  the  vast  extent  of  the  Cam¬ 
pagna.  Probably  no  city  in  the  world  of  similar  size  and  preten¬ 
sions  is  encircled  by  such  an  extent  of  insalubrious  country.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  use  in  nibbling  at  the  edges  of  that 
plague-stricken  wilderness  with  partial  and  tentative  improvements. 
The  most  stupendous  system  of  drainage  works  can  do  very  little  for 
its  dead  level.  The  evil  mainly  lies  in  the  nature  of  its  chalky 
subsoil,  which  holds  the  water  everywhere  in  stagnation,  promoting 
corruption  and  decay.  Each  valley,  depression,  and  patch  of  copse- 
wood  or  undergrowth  is  a  centre  whence  contagion  radiates.  If 
individual  efforts  had  been  able  to  do  anything  considerable,  the 
work  of  reclamation  would  have  begun  long  ago.  Prince  Tortonia, 
for  instance,  who  is  now  going  heart  and  hand  with  Garibaldi,  is 
equally  rich  and  enterprising.  He  has  drained  lakes  elsewhere  on 
his  own  account  and  reaped  rich  harvests.  But,  although  he  has 
purchased  great  estates  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Campagna,  he  has 
felt  it  to  be  idle  to  attempt  to  reclaim  his  newly  acquired  properties. 
Of  course  the  condition  of  the  Agro  Romano  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  new  Government,  and  we  have  formerly  taken  oc¬ 
casion  to  advert  to  their  last  Report,  which  was  very  far  indeed 
from  encouraging.  One  thing  it  makes  clear — that,  if  anything 
profitable  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  can  only  he  effected  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenditure  of  funds  and  a  great  and  sustained  national 
effort.  It  is  just  one  of  those  magnificent  schemes  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  helped  by  enthusiasts,  and  Garibaldi  may  undertake  it 
with  unexpected  chances  in  his  favour,  now  that  he  appears  to 
have  forgotten  old  political  animosities- and  to  be  tempering  zeal 
with  praiseworthy  discretion. 


CONTEMPT  OF  COURT. 

R.  JUSTICE  DENMAN,  who  the  other  day  sentenced  a  man 
to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  what  he  called  a  gross  contempt 
of  court,  has  admitted  that  he  did  so  under  a  misapprehension,  and 
it  appears  that  the  man  is  to  be  released.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that,  as  the  error  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  corrected,  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything  more 
about  it.  The  case,  however,  presents  so  conspicuous  an  example  of 
the  abuse  of  what,  within  reasonable  limits,  may  be  a  useful  and 
necessary  authority,  and  illustrates  in  such  a  striking  manner  the 
dangers  of  the  present  system,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
especially  as  the  question  of  the  legal  power  of  the  Judges  in  this 
respect  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  men, 


Craddock,  an  elderly  man,  and  Kent,  a  young  one,  were  indicted 
for  uttering  base  coin.  Craddock  had  two  previous  convictions 
against  him,  but  the  jury,  though  they  saw  reason  for  suspicion, 
did  not  think  there  was  evidence  enough  to  convict  him,  and  he 
was  accordingly  acquitted.  It  is  evident  that  the  Judge  had 
formed  a  strong  conviction  of  Craddock’s  guilt,  apparently  founded 
chiefly  on  his  disreputable  antecedents,  and  did  not  conceal  his 
dissatisfaction  that  the  man  had  been  let  off.  The  following  dialogue 
.ensued  between  the  Judge  and  the  prisoner: — 

The  Judge  (to  the  prisoner).  You  are  a  very  bad  old  man.  You  have 
been  twice  previously  convicted,  and  if  you  had  been  found  guilty  of  this 
oti'ence,  I  should  have  sentenced  you  to  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude. 

Prisoner.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  upon  my  honour,  on  this  occasion  I  am 
not  so  black  as  I  am  painted. 

The  Judge.  I  do  not  think  enough  of  your  honour  to  accept  that  state¬ 
ment,  with  two  previous  convictions  against  you  for  the  same  offence. 

Prisoner.  I  was  earning  2.1.  ios.  a  week  at  the  time  I  was  taken. 

His  Lordship.  Try  to  get  your  living  more  honestly  than  by  passing  bad 
coin  ;  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Craddock  then  left  the  court. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was  au  unseemly  altercation, 
and  that  the  Judge  had  no  right  to  assume  the  man’s  guilt,  as  he 
did,  in  the  teeth  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  moral  conviction  and  conclu¬ 
sive  legal  evidence ;  and  a  Judge  is  the  last  person  who  should 
neglect  the  distinction.  Kent,  Craddock's  companion,  had,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsel,  pleaded  guilty,  and  when  he  stood  up  for 
sentence,  the  Governor  of  the  gaoi  gave  him  a  good  character. 
Here  again  the  Judge  broke  out  against  Craddock  : — 

His  f.ordship  (to  the  Governor).  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  this 
young  fellow  has  been  tempted  by  the  old  scoundrel  ? 

The  Governor.  Certainly,  my  Lord,  I  think  he  has  been  led  astray. 

At  this  point  the  Judge  recollected  that  he  had  seen  Craddock  say 
something  to  his  companion  in  the  dock,  and  questioned  the 
Governor,  who  stated  that  Craddock  had  whispered  to  Kent,  “  I 
will  give  it  to  you  for  splitting  on  me.”  After  this,  the  J udge 
ordered  Craddock  to  be  brought  back,  and  sentenced  him  to  a 
year’s  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court.  The  question  of  course 
arises  in  what  this  contempt  of  court  consisted.  At  the  time,  Mr. 
Justice  Denman  appears  to  have  imagined  that  Craddock 
spoke  to  Kent  just  when  the  jury  were  being  sworn  to  try 
his  own  case,  and  that  he  meant  to  intimidate  Kent.  He  has 
since,  however,  discovered  that  it  was  not  until  the  jury  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict  that  Craddock  addressed  his  companion, 
and  hence  “  the  contempt  of  court  was  not  such  as  he  thought  it 
was.”  On  the  later  version  of  the  affair,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  true  one,  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  show  how 
anything  that  could  be  called  contempt  of  court  could  have  arisen. 
The  intimidation  of  a  witness  might  indeed  he  treated  as  con¬ 
tempt,  but  in  this  instance  the  person  threatened  had  not  given 
evidence,  and  had  ceased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

It  may  be  admitted  that,  if  Craddock  had  really  attempted  to 
intimidate  Kent  from  giving  evidence,  he  would  have  laid  himself 
open  to  punishment,  and  that  a  year’s  imprisonment  would  not  have 
been  at  all  too  severe.  It  is  indispensable  that  J  udges  should  have 
the  power  of  compelling  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  and  of  punish¬ 
ing  those  who  attempt  to  obstruct  the  free  course  of  judicial  inquiry. 
But  what  happened  in  this  instance,  and  what  is  very  apt  to  happen 
in  all  cases  of  hasty  action  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  is  that  a 
man  was  erroneously  assumed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
which  he  did  not  commit.  It  would  seem  that  the  Judge, 
disapproving  of  Craddock’s  acquittal,  took  the  opportunity  fur¬ 
nished. by  the  supposed  contempt  of  court  for  doing  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  substantial  justice.  The  Governor’s  casual  remark  that  Kent 
had  been  led  astray  was  not  evidence  that  could  be  received, 
and  when  he  was  put  in  the  box  an  important  point  was  lost 
sight  of — namely,  the  time  at  which  Craddock  turned  to  speak 
to  his  fellow-prisoner.  Assuming  that  the  Judge’s  impression 
of  the  incident  had  been  correct,  he  would  have  been  justified 
in  dealing  sharply  with  the  offender;  but  it  was  because  he 
used  his  power  of  dealing  summarily  with  the  case  that  he 
committed  what  he  has  since  confessed  to  be  a  serious  error. 
It  requires  only  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  that,  if  it  is 
deemed  essential  that  a  verdict  should  be  given  by  a  jury  on 
the  question  whether  a  man  has  been  passing  false  money,  it  is  at 
least  equally  essential  that  a  Judge  should  not  be  left  entirely  to 
himself  in  deciding  whether  a  prisoner  has  committed  contempt  of 
court.  Indeed  there  is  a  still  stronger  reason  in  such  a  case  for 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  inasmuch  as  the  Judge  is  dealing  with 
a  matter  in  which  he  is  himself  personally  concerned,  and  where 
his  indignation  is  very  likely  to  mislead  his  judgment. 

There  are  thus  two  questions  to  be  considered— whether  certain 
things  should  be  punishable  as  contempt  of  court,  and  next,  whether 
a  Judge  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  the  power  to  punish  as 
contempt  whatever  he  may  consider  to  be  such.  On  the  first 
question  there  will  probably  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the'  law 
that  a  Judge  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  order  in  court,  compelling  the  appearance  of  witnesses, 
and  enforcing  such  commands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  justice.  Whether  this  should  be  left,  how¬ 
ever,  as  at  present,  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judges 
themselves,  without  any  indication  of  the  limits  within  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  summary  authority,  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  doubted.  We  must  confess  that,  for  our  own  part, 
we  have  much  sympathy  with  the  efforts  which  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  made,  and  particularly  in  the  Tichborne  case,  to  prevent 
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the  loose  popular  discussion  of  questions  which  have  been  taken 
before  a  tribunal  acting  on  strict  rules  of  evidence,  and  provided 
with  special  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  Judges  and  jurymen  ought  to  keep  their  ears  closed  against 
the  din  from  outside,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  affected  by 
it ;  but  the  experience  of  other  countries,  if  not  of  our  own,  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  prudent  to  protect  the 
courts  as  far  as  possible  from  the  intrusion  of  influences 
of  a  disturbing  character.  At  the  same  time  there  are  instances 
in  which  there  has  been  a  pedantic  straining  of  a  useful  rule  ;  and 
it  would  be  well,  in  the  interest  of  the  Judges  themselves,  that 
they  should  be  relieved  from  any  appearance  of  personal  absolutism. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  question,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  persons  charged  with  contempt  of  court,  which 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  The  first  consideration 
which  suggests  itself  on  this  point  is  that,  as  everybody  will 
allow,  a  man  is  always  a  bad  judge  in  a  case  in  which  his 
own  feelings  or  passions  are  likely  to  be  involved.  Even  if 
he  is  able  to  restrain  his  personal  prejudices  or  prepossessions, 
he  does  not  get  credit  for  it,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
suspect  the  impartiality  of  his  decisions.  It  is  true  that  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  their  courts,  and 
in  enforcing  submission  to  such  orders  as  they  deem  necessary  to 
issue,  the  Judges  are  acting,  not  for  their  own  private  interest, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  public ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
exposed  to  personal  influences  which  may  possibly  lead  them 
astray.  There  is  moreover  another  ground  on  which  objection 
may  be  taken  to  the  present  system ;  and  that  is  the  inconsistency  of 
dispensing  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  contempt  with  the  ordinary 
precautions  of  a  trial  before  a  superior  court.  In  the  instance  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  Craddock  had  just  as  much  right  to 
all  the  securities  for  a  careful  and  impartial  trial  when  brought 
back  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court  as  when  he  was  originally 
placed  in  the  dock  on  an  indictment  for  passing  bad  money.  In 
the  one  case  he  had  the  help  of  counsel,  while  the  Judge  had 
the  assistance  of  the  jury.  In  the  other,  he  was  surprised  on  the 
instant  by  an  accusation  of  which  he  had  had  no  notice,  and 
had  no  one  to  advise  him,  and  no  opportunity  of  calling 
witnesses.  Yet  the  one  question  was  in  every  way  just  as 
serious  as  the  other,  and  as  much  entitled  to  calm  and 
patient  investigation.  The  truth  is — and  it  is  a  truth  which 
is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  remembered,  Judges  themselves  occa¬ 
sionally  forgetting  it — that  the  grave  persons  on  the  bench,  august 
and  solemn  as  they  look,  are  after  all  only  men  like  the  people  about 
them,  and  subject  to  like  impulses,  and  even,  if  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  it  without  contempt  of  court,  like  passions,  with  the 
rest  of  us.  In  London  the  dignity  of  justice  is  usually  pretty  well 
combined  with  the  common  sense  of  men  of  the  world.  The 
Judges  are  surrounded  by  people  who  have  known  them  all  their 
lives,  who  are  well  aware  that  they  have  not  undergone 
any  supernatural  transformation  since  they  were  at  the  Bar, 
and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  when  out  of  court 
by  names  which  identify  them  with  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals. 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  on  circuit  the  javelin  men 
and  the  trumpeters  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for,  and  that  even 
the  most  sedate  of  Judges  is  apt  at  times  to  feel  as  if  he 
had  just  come  from  the  clouds.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  Judges  do  not  require,  like  other  creatures  of  clay, 
to  be  protected  against  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  As  a  rule 
English  Judges  usually  do  their  work  very  well,  with  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  and  virile  intelligence ;  but  all  J udges  are  not 
exactly  of  the  same  stamp,  nor  always  in  the  same  mood,  and  it 
is  for  their  own  interest  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the '  com¬ 
munity  that  too  wide  a  margin  should  not  be  allowed  for  excep¬ 
tional  impulses.  On  every  ground  it  is  desirable  that  the  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  for  contempt  should  be  regulated  on  precise 
and  settled  principles,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
the  subject.  It  is  enough  that  a  Judge  should  have  power  to  order 
a  person  into  custody,  without  proceeding  to  try  and  sentence  him 
on  the  instant. 


SPRING  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  Dudley  Gallery  deserves  our  first  notice ;  it  claims  sympathy 
as  an  exhibition  conducted  by  and  in  the  interests  of  artists ; 
and  it  thus  takes  an  artistic  position  superior  to  the  commercial  Gal¬ 
leries  managed  by  dealers.  One  criterion  by  which  the  trading  cha¬ 
racter  of  exhibitions  may  be  tested  is  the  removal  or  the  non-removal 
from  the  walls  of  pictures  when  sold.  If  a  work  is  handed  to  a 
purchaser  on  the  payment  of  his  money,  the  transaction  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  passing  to  a  customer  of  goods  across  a  shop  counter. 
The  Dudley  Gallery  has  done  well  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
immediate  money  returns ;  like  the  Royal  Academy,  its  collection 
and  catalogue  do  not  change  during  the  progress  of  the  exhibition 
either  for  better  or  for  worse.  And  the  management,  whatever 
may  be  its  partialities  or  infirmities,  inspires  such  confidence  that 
the  Committee  usually  receive  about  three  times  as  many  contribu¬ 
tions  as  they  can  find  room  for ;  thus  the  number  of  pictures  this 
year  sent  in  was  over  seventeen  hundred,  of  which,  though  the 
walls  are  crowded  to  excess,  it  was  only  possible  to  hang  six  hun¬ 
dred.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it  complained  that  the  selection  made 
is  not  above  suspicion  of  favouritism ;  friends,  it  is  said,  are  welcomed 
with  open  arms,  while  strangers  receive  the  cold  shoulder.  It  is 


supposed  that  an  artist  when  once  within  the  charmed  circle  ob¬ 
tains  ready  admission  for  four  or  even  five  contributions,  while  the 
unknown  aspirant  finds  his  single  hope  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
porter  at  the  door.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  so  much  the  way  of 
the  world  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  mention. 

The  Dudley  Gallery  once  more  gives  signs  of  that  good,  steady 
work  which  becomes  more  and  more  the  habit  among  young  and 
rising  men ;  absolute  genius  is  unfortunately  not  a  plentiful  product 
of  the  present  period,  but  patient  and  painstaking  study  of  nature 
comes  as  not  a  bad  substitute.  In  this  Gallery  the  Landscapes,  as 
a  rule,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  superior  to  the  figure  pictures. 
“A  Winter  Sunset  on  the  Tiber  ”  (20),  by  Mr.  Aston,  is  as  true  as  it  is 
poetic  ;  not  a  breath  of  air  ruffles  the  tranquil  waters,  or  agitates  the 
wintry  trees;  the  purple  horizon,  clad  with  stone  pines  and  crowned  by 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  rises  solemnly  against  the  golden  sky  of  sun¬ 
set.  This  often  repeated  scene  never  wearies  the  spectator.  The  prose 
of  landscape-painting  is  favourably  represented  by  close  studies  of  a 
“  Deserted  Heath  ”  (108  ),  by  Mr.  Hanhart ;  of  the  “  Castle  Bridge  ” 
(296),  by  Mr.  Frank  Walton ;  of  “  Cheyne  Walk  ”  (330),  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn;  and  of  “  Hampstead  ”  (242),  bv  Mr.  Walter 
Field.  And  nothing  could  be  more  truthful  than  Mr.  Henry  Moore’s 
transcript  of  a  windy,  rainy  sky  in  “Cardigan  Bay”  (38).  Mr. 
Hamilton  Macallum  produces,  as  we  are  taught  to  expect,  an 
almost  too  brilliant  drawing,  “  Wind  off  Shore  ”  (249) ;  he  pitches 
his  colours  in  a  high  key ;  clever,  even  to  excess,  he  oversteps  with 
bold  bound  the  modesty  of  nature.  Professor  Poynter  of  London 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  professor  in  the  Celestial  Empire  of 
China,  so  near  are  his  bird’s-eye  views  to  the  famous  willow  pat¬ 
tern  plate.  He  has  with  most  praiseworthy  persistency  mapped 
out  a  “  Farm  near  Ilartlebury  Common  ”  (279).  One  thing  strikes 
us  very  favourably ;  Mr.  Poynter,  though  a  professed  teacher,  pre¬ 
serves  the  mental  attitude  of  a  student ;  he  goes  to  nature  with 
perfect  simplicity  of  mind  ;  he  does  not  force  up  his  materials  into 
an  artificial  picture,  but  is  content  to  jot  down  facts  just  as  he 
finds  them. 

The  figure  compositions  in  the  Dudley  are,  as  we  have  said,  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Landscapes.  We  fail  to  see  any  art  in  so  trite  a  theme 
and  so  common  a  model  as  that  of  the  young  person  whom  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill  makes  exclaim  “He  loves  me — he  loves  me  not”  (72). 
Kindred  in  motive  is  “  The  Course  of  True  Love  never  did  Run 
Smooth  "  (51),  as  interpreted,  not  without  care,  in  the  drawing  by 
Mr.  John  Scott.  Commendable  also  is  Mr.  Earle’s  “  Silk- winding 
on  the  Lake  of  Como  ”  (59).  But  we  gladly  welcome  drawings 
distinguished  by  more  deliberate  and  delicate  art  treatment,  such 
as  the  graceful  figure  by  Miss  Constance  Phillott ;  and  a  head  by 
Miss  Edith  Martineau,  answering  to  the  line  “  There  is  a 
garden  in  her  face”  (542),  is  likewise  well  deserving  of  notice. 
To  a  still  higher  range  belongs  “St.  Sebastian”  (559),  by  Miss 
Helen  Thornycroft ;  the  firm  will  which  conquers  agony  is  here  ex¬ 
pressed  studiously,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  masters.  The  great 
want  in  the  English  school  is  such  generic  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  model. 

The  Dudley  Gallery  abounds  in  nondescripts  and  genre  gener¬ 
ally  ;  the  number  of  ready  experts  who  are  able  to  turn  their  hands 
to  anything  is  marvellously  on  the  increase.  Clever,  yet  eccentric, 
are  the  vultures  placed  by  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy  on  a  high  pro¬ 
montory  overlooking  a  battle-field.  These  fiend-like  birds  are 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  Hungry,  with  stealthy  eye  and 
a  beak  keen  as  a  sword,  they  scent  the  blood  of  the  battle-field 
from  afar.  The  literal  truth,  the  individual  character  of  these 
bird-portraits,  have  more  worth  than  the  fancy  and  sentimental 
animal  paintings  which  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  has  from  time  to  time 
exhibited  in  the  Academy.  Also  of  exceptional  merit  is  a  sketchy, 
free,  yet  firm-handed  drawing,  “  Cattle  and  Landscape,  Normandy” 
(101),  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher.  The  style  is,  as  the  locality,  foreign ; 
next  in  the  Catalogue  comes  “Sheep  Asleep”  (102),  by  Mr. 
Bottomley,  thoroughly  English,  and  accordingly  over-neat  and 
trim.  Foreign  artists  affect  negligence  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  “toilet  of  animals”;  our  native  painters,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  introduce  even  a  sheep  into  polite  society  till  it  has  been 
washed,  curled,  and  trimmed.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
Mr.  Dillon’s  most  conscientious  transcript  of  “  The  Harem  of  a 
Wealthy  Arab,  Cairo  ”  (272).  Sundry  studies  of  fiowers  by  Miss 
Helen  Coleman  are  also  of  great  excellence. 

A  set  of  artists  who  have  been  aptly  dubbed  “  the  Peculiar 
People”  always  make  themselves  prominent  in  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Edward  Clifford  on  his  escape  from  high  ait. 
The  portrait  of  “  The  Earl  of  Tankerville  ”  (175)  is  much  to  he 
preferred  to  a  certain  archaic  nude  of  a  former  year.  Indeed  we 
have  seldom  met  with  a  likeness  more  refined  in  sentiment  or  deli¬ 
cate  in  the  line  of  profile  than  that  of  “  Lady  Ida  Bennett”  (189). 
The  child  portraits  and  nursery  pictures  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  are 
also  much  out  of  the  common.  “  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  ”  (289) 
appears  as  a  boy  with  a  hoop.  The  artist  always  seeks  to  animate 
his  sitters  with  a  motive.  The  backgrounds  are  also  well  con¬ 
sidered  as  to  accessory  design  and  colour.  Assuredly  portraiture 
is  finding  year  by  year  new  developments.  Amongst  the  most 
peculiar  of  “  Peculiar  People  ”  is  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  The 
mannerism  with  which  this  hopeful  artist  started  becomes  more 
and  more  mannered.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  appreciating 
his  poetic  conceptions,  but  after  all  a  picture  cannot  be  regarded 
exclusively  as  a  thought.  Mr.  Crane  has  a  colour  systematically 
crude;  he  also  has  a  habit,  as  in  “ Earth  and  Spring”  (456),  of 
throwing  an  antique  statue  bodily  on  the  ground  immobile  as 
marble.  We  are  called  upon  to  witness  the  life-giving  presence 
of  “  Spring,”  but  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  life  has  been  extinct 
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for  many  centuries.  Mr.  Jopling  errs  in  a  directly  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  “  Sophia  Western  ”  (414)  is  “  loud  ”  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word.  I 

Little  or  nothing  need  he  said  of  “  The  Society  of  Lady  Artists.” 
It  may  seem  a  singular,  yet  it  is  not  an  inexplicable,  fact  that  lady 
artists  never  care  to  be  at  their  best  except  when  they  come  into 
immediate  competition  with  the  opposite  sex.  Female  artistic 
talent,  every  year  proving  itself  more  sensitive,  sympathetic,  and 
beauty-seeking,  stands  systematically  aloof  from  female  manage¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  presume  to  explain  even  the  pictorial  mysteries 
which  seem  to  inhere  to  “  the  rights  of  women.”  Drawings  and 
paintings  by  Mr.  Elijah  Walton,  again  on  view,  are  so  much  after 
the  well-known  manner  of  the  master  as  not  to  call  for  distinctive 
notice.  “  The  New  British  Institution  ”  opens  the  Eleventh  Spring 
Exhibition.  It  again  happens  to  be  less  “  British  ”  than  foreign. 
And  we  notice  on  the  picture  frames,  as  a  novelty  in  London  ex¬ 
hibitions,  the  word  “  replaced  ” ;  the  attendant  kindly  explains 
that  the  works  when  sold  are  removed  and  “  replaced  ”  ;  the  pur¬ 
pose,  he  says,  is  to  sell. 

Sixteen  landscapes  by  the  octogenarian  Mr.  John  Linnell  make 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  rather  than  an  exhaustive  and  satis¬ 
fying  exhibition.  This  venerable  artist  was  bom  in  1 792,  and  as  early 
as  1807  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  ;  his  instructors  were 
Benjamin  West,  from  whom  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  learnt 
“  the  figure,”  and  John  Yarley,  who  doubtless  prompted  him  to 
landscape.  He  was  first  known  as  a  portrait-painter,  but  by  future 
generations  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  Titian  or  the  Rubens  of 
English  landscape-painting — “  English”  always,  and  emphatically. 
He  has  lived  to  see  the  rise  and  the  fall  not  of  individual  artists 
only,  but  of  schools;  “historic”  and  “heroic”  landscape  was 
an  idolatry  in  his  youth,  “  Prae-Raffaellitism  ”  has  been  an  in¬ 
fatuation  and  a  foible  in  the  years  of  his  prime.  When  this 
exceptional  career  comes  to  be  recorded  in  a  biography,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  marked  by  singular  independence; 
even  in  the  fragmentary  collection  before  us  we  read  unmis¬ 
takably  the  character  of  the  artist  and  his  art.  In  such  land¬ 
scapes  as  “The  Barley  Harvest”  (date  1874),  “  The  Woodcutters,” 
and  “  A  Storm  in  Harvest,”  severally  seen  in  the  Royal  Academy 
and  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  last  year,  we  distinguish 
the  large  and  comprehensive  manner  of  the  older  masters  of  land¬ 
scape— a  manner  which  finds  a  total  reversal  in  the  minute  natural¬ 
istic  studies  of  Mr.  Poynter,  already  noticed  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  Mr.  Linnell  has  never  cared  to  define  outlines  sharply, 
to  carve  hills  sculpturesquely,  to  count  leaves  on  a  tree,  or  to 
number  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  foreground  ;  and  yet  in  a  vague 
indicative  way,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  David  Cox,  he 
suggests  the  infinity  of  nature.  Nevertheless  his  execution  in 
these  and  other  examples  verges  on  mannerism ;  it  is  monotonous  ; 
one  unvaried  touch  serves  for  trees,  rocks,  and  foreground  alike. 
In  short,  Mr.  Linnell,  though  a  “  naturalist,”  belongs  to  a  “  prse- 
scientific  ”  period  ;  even  his  famous  skies,  true  in  the  general,  are 
false  in  the  particular ;  the  clouds  lack  drawing  and  perspective ; 
one  has  only  to  compare  such  chaos  in  the  elements  with  the 
careful  studies  of  complex  skies  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  Yet  long-cherished  respect  for  Mr.  Linnell  leads 
to  the  hope  that  the  present  exhibition  may  be  followed  by  a  col¬ 
lection  more  fully  representative  of  an  earnest  artistic  life. 

“  The  Linnell  Forgeries,”  as  they  are  called,  have  doubtless  pro¬ 
voked  this  exhibition  of  genuine  works.  The  facts  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  if  we  may  believe  current  report,  assume  a  serious  aspect, 
as  indeed  may  be  inferred  from  certain  public  advertisements.  It  is 
said  that  in  London  there  are  manufactories  where  the  works  of  Mr. 
Linnell  and  other  leading  painters,  within  and  without  the  Academy, 
are  systematically  counterfeited.  It  is  further  alleged  that  in  this  trade 
the  best  available  talent  is  employed,  and  that,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  forgeries,  several  artists  are  sometimes  engaged  on  the  same 
replica — one  for  landscape  and  another  for  figures.  Also  it  is 
asserted  that  there  are  middle  men,  capitalists,  with  well-organized 
business  arrangements,  whose  office  it  is  to  float  these  products  in 
London  and  the  country.  If  these  allegations  are  well  founded,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it  added  that  America  comes  in  for 
generous  consignments.  The  purchasing  public,  it  would  appear,  are 
not  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  might  be  supposed ;  buying  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  under  market  price,  they  rejoice  to  the  very  last  in 
the  belief  that  they  have  got  a  good  bargain.  Indeed  so  skilfully 
are  these  forgeries  said  to  be  executed  that  Mr.  Linnell  himself  on 
a  certain  occasion  pronounced  as  genuine  a  counterfeit  from  one  of 
his  pictures.  But  we  abstain  from  saying  more  on  the  subject 
until  the  allegations  in  question  are  either  authenticated  or  contra¬ 
dicted. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  surprising  and  inexplicable  success  of  some  theatrical 
speculations  encourages  others  which  terminate  disastrously. 
We  might  think,  after  witnessing  the  grand  spectacular  drama  Round 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  that  a  public  who  could  stand  that 
could  stand  anything.  Nevertheless  this  play  seems  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeding,  and  the  managers  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  have  apparently 
judged  wisely  in  avoiding  any  demand  upon  the  intellectual  faculty 
of  their  audience.  There  is  a  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  peopled 
with  Pawnees,  and  a  view  of  the  Eccentric  Club  peopled  with  its 
members,  and  we  should  make  a  highly  favourable  assumption  if 
we  supposed  that  the  one  set  of  actors  are  as  much  like  savages  as 
the  other  set  of  actors  are  like  gentlemen.  If  we  compared  this 
play  with  the  “  great  Parisian  success  ”  from  which  it  is  derived, 


we  should  probably  observe  in  the  French  play  a  marked  superiority 
in  this  respect,  that  on  the  French  stage  the  members  of  the  Club 
would  look  like  gentlemen,  whereas  on  the  English  stage  they  look 
like  the  third-rate  actors  which  they  really  are.  This,  however,  only 
applies  to  the  first  scene  and  the  last,  and  when  we  get  away  from 
London  we  cannot,  without  going  round  the  world  ourselves,  know 
whether  the  things  and  persons  represented  are  at  all  like  reality. 
It  mav  be  thought,  however,  that  Miss  Helen  Barry  in  a  costume  by 
a  particular  artist  mentioned  in  the  playbill  is  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  widow  of  an  Indian  Rajah  recently  delivered  by  English  and 
American  manhood  from  death  by  fire.  But  we  are  aware  that  this 
is  a  trifle.  The  important  question  is  whether  the  lady  who  has  been 
selected  to  wear  several  handsome  dresses  has  a  suitable  face  and 
figui’e  for  the  purpose.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  female  cha¬ 
racter’s,  or  rather  figures,  are  introduced  simply  to  advertise  the 
makers  of  their  clothes.  The  burden  of  the  piece  rests  entirely 
on  the  men,  and  we  must  allow  that  it  was  a  clever  contrivance  to 
make  an  Englishman  and  an  American  fellow-travellers  round  the 
world,  and  to  involve  them  in  a  series  of  adventures  in  which  the 
Y'ankee  plaj’s  invariably  second  fiddle  to  John  Bull.  At  last  the 
Alabama  damages  are  recouped.  An  American,  however,  might 
remind  us  of  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man  ;  and  perhaps  this 
piece  may  be  produced  in  New  York  with  a  transposition  of  the 
parts,  and  thus  the  privilege  of  Yankees  to  whip  all  creation  may 
be  reasserted.  There  are,  in  the  early  part  of  the  play,  three  duels, 
of  which  two  are  supposed  to  be  fought  with  revolvers,  and  one 
with  knives.  The  American,  having  been  wounded  and  disabled 
three  times  successively,  becomes  the  admirer  and  friend  of  his 
conqueror,  and  the  two  combine  their  forces  during  the  remainder 
of  the  play  as  champions  of  beauty  in  distress,  avengers  of  op¬ 
pression  and  cruelty,  and  utterers  of  the  most  stupendous  clap¬ 
trap  that  ever  was  heard  on  any  stage.  We  seem  to  have  got  back 
to  the  glorious  days  when  the  British  sailor  adorned  our  theatres 
not  less  by  his  courage  and  personal  grace  and  activity  than  by  the 
chivalrous  sentiments  that  were  ever  on  his  lips.  With  exciting 
adventures  and  the  tallest  kind  of  talk  these  two  travellers  proceed 
through  a  series  of  magnificent  tableaux.  The  widow  of  the 
deceased  Rajah  and  another  “  native  ”  lady  are  so  good  as  to  ac¬ 
company  them  from  India  during  the  remainder  of  their 
journey.  These  ladies  wear  fashionable  dresses,  which  produce 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  minds  of  Californian  savages.  It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  have  escaped  “  the  barbarous  rite  of 
Suttee  ”  merely  to  be  sacrificed  on  “  the  giant  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ”  to  the  Pawnee  idol.  But  of  course  the  English  and 
American  gentlemen  are  “  all  there  ”  with  their  revolvers,  and  the 
servant  of  the  former  justifies  his  name  of  “  Ready,”  while  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  United  States  troops  surrounds  the  savages  and  fires 
a  volley  which  lays  them  all  fiat  upon  the  floor.  We  ought 
to  have  mentioned  an  earlier  scene  in  which  an  incapable 
locomotive  and  cranky  carriages  represent  a  train  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  which  is  attacked  by  the  Pawnees.  After¬ 
wards  there  is  a  shipwreck  within  sight  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  cloth  representing  the  sea  rises  and  swells  and  advances 
in  an  imposing  manner  towards  the  footlights,  while  the 
principal  characters  are  seen  clinging  to  a  mast  and  sinking 
beneath  the  waves.  But  in  the  next  scene,  in  an  hotel  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  ladies’  dresses  have  not  suffered 
by  immersion  in  salt  water.  If  any  lady  desires  to  know  the 
names  of  the  makers  of  this  indestructible  finery,  she  had  better  go 
to  the  Princess's  Theatre  and  buy  a  playbill.  Another  element  of 
the  travelling  party  is  a  detective,  who  seeks  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  arrest  the  American  on  a  charge  of  stealing  100,000/. 
from  the  Bank  of  England.  This  detective  disguises  himself  as 
a  negro  waiter  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  English  servant 
“  Ready  ”  comes  slily  behind  him  and  wipes  ofl  the  black  from  his 
face  with  a  napkin,  remarking  that  he  thought  he  (the  nigger) 
never  performed  out  of  London.  This,  so  far  as  we  remember,  is 
the  only  joke  that  this  long  play  contains.  There  are  some  dismal 
attempts  at  fun  by  “  Ready,”  who  laments  at  every  leisure  moment 
that  he  left  the  gas  burning  at  his  master’s  chambers  in  London  ; 
and  perhaps  we  cannot  more  fairly  describe  this  play  than  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  as  tedious  as  a  pantomime  and  longer.  We  believe 
that  either  in  France  or  England  credit  has  been  claimed  for  this 
play  as  combining  instruction  with  amusement,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  people  who  could  be  instructed  by  it  would 
be  intellectually  more  or  less  contemptible  than  the  people  who 
could  be  amused. 

The  dramatic  version  of  Nicholas  NicTcleby  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  has  almost  an  antiquarian  interest 
now  that  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  coaches  ceased  to  run 
from  London  to  York.  The  admirers  of  “  realism ”  ought  to  sup¬ 
port  this  play,  for  it  shows  us  not  only  a  real  coach  and  horses,  but 
real  boys  dosed  by  Mrs.  Squeers  with  real  treacle,  which  we  will 
venture  to  hope  does  not  contain  brimstone.  The  canings  of  the 
boys  by  Mr.  Squeers  are,  we  must  allow,  unsatisfactory,  and  Miss 
Lydia  Foote,  who  performs  Smike,  is  open  to  the  censure,  if  it  be 
censure,  that  she  wholly  fails  to  disguise  the  fact  that  she  is  not  a 
boy,  but  a  pretty  and  clever  woman.  We  think  that  Mr.  Halliday, 
the  adapter,  might  have  made  a  better  play  out  of  the  abundant 
materials  at  his  disposal,  but  the  play  is  strongly  cast,  and  likely 
to  rival  in  popularity  some  other  recent  adaptations  of  the  works 
of  Dickens.  Mr.  J.  Clarke  as  Squeers  is  hardly  as  successful  as  he  was 
in  Quilp,  and,  comparing  that  performance  with  this,  we  feel  some 
slight  disappointment.  He  seems  to  know  that  he  has  a  number  of 
good  things  to  say,  and  to  be  intent  on  saying  them  effectively, 
and  he  does  so ;  but  it  is  not  Squeers  who  is  saying  them,  but 
Mr.  J.  Clarke.  Mr.  Belmore  as  Newman  Noggs  and  Mr.  Emery 
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as  John  Browdie  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  a  play  so  well  cast  throughout  as  this  is.  The  “get 
up  ”  of  Mr.  Fernandez  as  Ralph  Nickleby  and  that  of  Mr.  Shore 
as  Brooker  are  excellent,  and  if  there  are  any  shortcomings 
in  the  accessories  a  critical  eye  would  be  needed  to  detect  them. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  stage-coach  journey  was  made 
in  winter,  and  it  is  absurd  to  bring  Nicholas  to  the  coach  office  in 
a  swallow-tailed  coat  buttoned  over  a  white  waistcoat.  The  hoys, 
too,  in  their  round  jackets  and  trousers,  would  simply  have  died  of 
cold,  and  disappointed  Mr.  Squeers  of  twenty  pounds  per  head  per 
annum,  paid  quarterly  in  advance.  The  coach  is  a  cross  between  a 
mail  and  a  stage-coach,  and  the  horses  are  as  good  as  those  which 
have  adorned  other  recent  adaptations  of  novels  by  Mr.  Halliday. 
The  incident  of  Mr.  Squeers  stopping  to  look  for  a  stray  boy  and 
being  left  or  nearly  left  behind  has  been  introduced  by  the  adapter, 
who,  if  he  thinks  he  can  improve  on  Dickens,  will  probably  find 
himself  mistaken.  Judicious  selection  with  little  or  no  addition 
would,  we  think,  produce  a  better  play  than  this. 

The  opening  of  the  Court  Theatre  by  Mr.  Hare  is  a  less  im¬ 
portant  event  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  quantity  that  has 
been  written  about  it.  A  palpable  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robertson  would  be  unobjectionable  as  a  “  new  and  original 
comedy  ”  if  it  were  successful,  but  it  hardly  is.  The  life  of  Lady 
Flora  cannot  he  long,  and  when  it  dies  and  is  buried,  some  other 
equally  new  and  original  comedy  will  be  ready  to  take  its  place. 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  observe  this  vast  metropolis,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  country,  trying  to  find  amusement  at  its  theatres.  The  success 
of  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  dearth  of  dramatic  talent  among  our  writers.  Why,  we  may 
ask,  does  not  nature  or  art  produce  a  Trollope  of  the  stage  ?  There 
is  a  writer  who  can  go  on  for  ever  manipulating  the  same  charac¬ 
ters  in  nearly  the  same  way,  yet  the  worst  of  his  novels  is  more 
tolerable  to  read  than  an  average  play  is  to  see.  Perhaps,  if  Robertson 
had  lived,  he  might  have  become  a  sort  of  dramatic  Trollope.  He 
might  have  produced  a  succession  of  plays  closely  resembling  each 
other,  which  by  careful  acting  could  have  been  made  nearly  as 
interesting  as  a  succession  of  novels  produced  by  the  same  hand  at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  in  twelve  months.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why,  if  Robertson  would  have  succeeded,  an  imitator  of  Robert¬ 
son  should  not  succeed.  But  it  can  hardly  he  said  that  Mr. 
Coghlan  has  been  distinctly  successful  at  the  Court  Theatre,  although 
cleverness  is  shown  in  some  of  his  dialogue.  The  incident  which 
occurs  in  the  first  act,  of  the  effigy  of  a  monkey  clinging  to  the 
portly  person  of  a  butler,  may  perhaps  excite  prejudice  against  a 
“  new  and  original  comedy  ”  which  partakes  so  strongly  of  the 
nature  of  farce,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  this  incident 
might  be  omitted  without  causing  disappointment.  We  should 
be  glad  to  speak  in  more  sanguine  terms  of  the  success  of  this 
aspirant  in  dramatic  literature,  and  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Coghlan  will 
avoid  imitation  as  far  as  possible,  he  may  succeed  better.  An 
efficient  company  does  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  play,  and  the 
new  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre  will  be  helped  by  general  good¬ 
will  in  his  undertaking. 

The  drama  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man,  manager  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  We  might  perhaps  ques¬ 
tion  the  accuracy  of  some  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  success,  but  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  use  he  made  of 
it.  We  have  an  unpleasant  recollection  of  some  boastful  play¬ 
bills  which  used  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Irving  in  the  Bells, 
but  for  some  time  past  Mr.  Bateman  neither  used  nor  needed  any 
but  perfectly  legitimate  means  to  recommend  his  theatre  to  public 
notice.  We  might  compare  him  to  an  actor  and  manager  of  emi¬ 
nent  skill  on  another  stage,  who  attained  success  by  means  less 
laudable  than  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  When  the  life  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  impossible  by  dwelling  on  his 
successful  leadership  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  became  leader.  We  might  carry  the  parallel  further  by  re¬ 
marking  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Bateman  raises  a  question  difficult 
to  answer  as  to  who  will  succeed  him.  Of  course  a  new  manager 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  or  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  be 
found,  but  where  would  be  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  histrionic 
and  other  business  which  made  management  successful?  Mr. 
Bateman  served  the  stage,  not  only  by  his  own  administrative 
talent,  but  also  by  the  dramatic  talent  of  his  daughters.  Besides 
Miss  Bateman  so  well  known  in  Leah,  and  Miss  Isabel  Bateman, 
who  has  been  acting  with  Mr.  Irving,  we  believe  there  is  a  third 
daughter  who  acts  under  another  name.  The  prosperity  and  po¬ 
pularity  of  Mr.  Bateman  and  his  family  in  England  are  a  gratifying 
set-off  to  the  many  successes  of  English  actors  in  America.  To  a 
native  of  Maryland  belongs  the  credit  of  having  really  and  truly 
revived  Shakspeare  in  Loudon. 


REVIEWS. 


DODSLEY’S  OLD  PLAYS.* 

AMONG  all  the  shadows  of  our  old  booksellers  there  is  none  so 
pleasant  to  our  thinking  as  that  of  Robert  Dodsley.  Jacob 


*  A  Select  Collection  of  Old  English  Plugs.  Originally  published  by 
Robert  Dodsley  in  the  year  1744.  Fourth  Edition,  now  first  Chronologically 
Arranged,  with  the  Motes  of  all  the  Commentators  and  New  Notes  by  \V. 
Carew  Hazlitt.  Yds.  1  to  10.  London  :  Reeves  &  Turner. 


Tonson  was  a  greater  publisher,  hut  then  he  appears  to  have  had 
no  literature  beyond  his  ledger;  and,  although  we  must  always 
regard  with  something  more  than  mere  respect  the  tradesman 
whom  such  a  body  as  the  Kit  Cat  Club  held  in  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence,  we  cannot  help  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  his  two  left  legs, 
his  freckled  forehead,  and  his  Judas-coloured  hair.  On  the  other 
hand,  Samuel  Richardson  and  Allan  Ramsay,  and,  in  later  days, 
William  Godwin,  were  much  more  eminent  as  men  of  letters;  but 
the  first  two  can  hardly  be  called  publishers,  and  the  last,  although 
lie  issued  a  few  little  books  which  are  now  worth  their  weight  in 
silver — we  may  almost  say  gold — at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s,  was  of  so 
little  mark  as  a  tradesman  that  his  shop  was  less  thought  of  for 
the  volumes  that  came  out  of  it  than  for  the  impassioned  poet  who 
made  love  to  the  booksellers  daughter  in  the  queer-shaped  draw¬ 
ing-room  overhead.  But  Dodsley  was  not  only  a  very  respectable 
poet,  but  might  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  considered  accomplished  in 
other  branches  of  letters,  while  as  a  publisher  he  had  the  singular 
merit  of  hitting  oft'  the  taste,  not  only  of  his  own  generation,  but 
of  generations  then  unborn.  His  Annual  Register  continues  to 
make  its  appearance  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  volume  for  1875  is  as  much  of  a  necessity  in  every 
tolerable  library  as  the  rest  of  the  long  series  from  1758,  the  first 
year  of  its  publication.  In  the  same  way  his  Select  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,  which  dates  from  a  still  earlier  period,  has  not  yet 
lost  the  grip  which  it  at  once  obtained  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
as  edition  after  edition  has  taken  its  place  in  the  honourable  rank 
of  rare  and  high-priced  volumes,  it  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
preserving  the  form  of  the  original  with  such  few  modifications 
as  increasing  intimacy  with  our  ancient  literature  has  rendered 
necessary. 

The  original  idea  of  Dodsley  was  to  give  the  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  principal  dramatic  works 
which  were  written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  and  hi? 
immediate  predecessors  and  successors  ;  and  nothing  can  show  the 
ignorance  then  prevailing  on  the  subject  in  a  stronger  light  than  the 
fact  that  in  1744,  the  year  in  which  Pope  died,  the  projector  was 
justified  in  assuming,  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  that  Ben  Jonson  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  the  only  others  of  the  illustrious 
group  whose  writings  were  within  the  reach  of  any  but  antiquarian 
readers.  On  this  principle,  to  which  nobody  was  able  to  object, 
the  field  of  selection  was  wide  indeed ;  and  although  a  few  names 
of  note,  such  as  Peele  and  Greene  and  Nash  and  Lodge,  escaped 
Dodsley’s  research,  the  use  he  made  of  his  materials  was  enlight¬ 
ened  and  judicious,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
laboured.  Five  plays  of  Philip  Massinger  were  included  in  the 
series — The  City  Madam,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  The 
Guardian,  The  Unnatural  Combat,  and  The  Picture.  A  few  years 
earlier  this  great  writer  had  fallen  so  utterly  into  oblivion  that 
Nicholas  Rowe  had  appropriated  bodily  the  plot  and  characters  of 
his  Fatal  Dowry,  and  built  up  a  reputation,  which  still  lingers 
among  us,  as  the  creator  of  a  Gay  Lothario  on  the  “  lines  ”  of  the 
far  nobler  and  poetical  Charalois.  But  although  Goldsmith  still 
continued  to  describe  him  as  a  writer  of  whom  it  might  safely  lx; 
taken  for  granted  that  most  of  his  readers  were  ignorant,  and  that 
“  had  he  possessed  more  merit  he  would  have  been  better  known,” 
Dodsley  had  done  all  that  was  needful  for  his  resuscitation ;  and 
whenthetime  arrivedfor  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Selections,”  the  great 
success  which  had  attended  the  publication  of  his  entire  dramatic 
works  justified  the  editor  in  omitting  the  five  plays  which  had 
now  taken  their  place  among  the  classics  of  the  land.  This  was  in 
1780,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  1826,  when  yet  another  issue 
was  called  for,  two  additional  writers  were  added  to  those  who 
were  considered  to  have  made  good  their  claim  to  a  separate 
existence.  In  this  way  that  fine  play  of  Ford’s  “  which  it  is 
painful  to  read  and  scarcely  decent  to  name  ”  was  lost  to  the 
Collection,  as  were  also  some  of  the  sprightliest  productions 
of  the  too  prolific  muse  of  James  Shirley.  But  a  host  of  pro¬ 
ductions  from  the  pens  of  eminent  men  still  remained,  and 
others  were  added  which  the  growing  taste  of  the  age, 
fostered  by  the  exquisite  criticism  of  Charles  Lamb,  had  rescued 
from  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  In  this  way  the  English 
gentleman  who,  to  the  edition  of  Shakspeare  which  pleased  him 
best,  or  displeased  him  least,  had  added  Gifford’s  Jonson, 
Massinger,  Shirley  and  Ford,  and  Dyce's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Marlowe  and  Webster,  as  also  the  Collier  “  Dodsley  ”  of  1826. 
might  hug  himself  on  possessing’a  sufficiently  complete  set  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  great  age,  carefully  edited  by  the  persons  most 
competent  for  the  duty.  And  here,  in  our  opinion,  the  process  of 
elimination  should  have  ended,  and  the  editor  of  the  “  new 
Dodsley,”  the  coming  of  which  was  inevitable,  should  have  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  searching  revision  of  the  text,  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  biographical  and  bibliographical  matter,  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  plays  such  as  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  and  the 
Return  from  Parnassus,  the  whole  of  which  would  hardly  have 
taken  up  more  space  than  the  specimens  of  Marlowe  and  Webster, 
the  propriety  of  removing  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute. 
But  Mr.  Hazlitt,  on  whom  the  duty  has  fallen,  is  of  an  altogether 
different  opinion ;  for  not  only  does  he  exclude  the  two  area  t. 
writers  we  have  mentioned,  but  he  has  added  thirteen  others  to  the 
list,  being  even-  one  whose  dramatic  writings,  under  whatever 
form  of  publication,  have  been  brought  together  in  a  collected 
series.  It  is  as  well  to  set  down  the  names  of  those  who  are  cut 
out  in  this  summary  process.  YVe  give  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  old  edition:— 1.  Saekville,  2.  Lylv, 
3.  Marlowe,  4.  Greene,  5.  Peele,  6.  Ileywood,  7.  Middleton, 
8.  Marston,  9.  Chapman  10.  Dekker,  11.  Webster,  12.  Davenant, 
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13.  Brorue,  14.  Suckling,  and  15.  Randolf.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  list  is  a  formidable  one,  and  almost  suggests  the  question 
whether  much  that  is  worth  having  can  be  left  behind. 

In  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Ilazlitt  we  think  he  has  fallen 
into  two  errors.  He  evidently  believed  that  in  the  former  “  Dods- 
leys  ”  the  old  element  of  what  we  may  call  the  prae-Raffaellite  class 
was  too  feebly  represented,  and  he  also  believed  that  whoever  cared 
about  possessing  old  plays  at  all  had  at  once  made  himself  the 
owner  of  six  volumes  of  Ileywood,  five  of  Davenant,  two  of 
Glapthorne,  and  some  fifty  other  volumes  of  writers  of  the  same 
uninviting  stamp,  each  of  whom  has  written  a  play  or  two,  and 
some  of  them  three  or  four,  of  great  interest  and  merit,  but  weighed 
down  bv  a  mass  of  others  which  are  intolerable  alike  to  gods  and 
men.  ile  has  therefore,  by  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  the 
Percy  Society,  the  Shakspeare  Society,  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and 
similar  harmless  associations,  presented  us  with  a  mass  of  Myste¬ 
ries  or  Quasi-Mysteries,  of  Interludes  or  Quasi-Interludes,  which 
are  no  doubt  of  the  highest  antiquarian  value,  and  will  delight  the 
heart  of  many  students  to  whom  some  of  them  have  been  hitherto 
inaccessible,  but  which  the  general  reader,  for  whom  surely  the 
original  “  Dodsley  ”  was  intended,  would  gladly  see  replaced  by 
the  select  plays  of  the  class  of  writers  of  whose  works  no  ordinary 
man  would  ask  for  more  than  a  selection.  Mr.  Hazlitt 
ought  also  to  have  reflected  that,  while  the  dramas  which  he 
has  thus  eliminated  were  all  more  or  less  “  edited  ”  by  competent 
men,  the  collected  editions  on  which  the  public  is  now  forced  to 
fall  back  have  in  too  many  instances  been  seized  upon  by  men 
who  have  either  utterly  neglected  their  duty,  or  performed  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  wish  that  they  had  followed  the  less 
injurious  example  of  the  others.  The  reprints  of  Mr.  Pearson  are 
instances  of  the  one  kind,  and  the  more  ambitious  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration  are  still  more  flagrant  instances  of  the  other.  The 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Revieiu  will  perhaps  remember  that  several 
months  ago  (June  13)  we  called  attention  to  the  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  in  which  the  works  of  Sir  W illiam  Davenant  had  been 
edited  for  an  adventurous  firm  in  Edinburgh.  We  return  to  the 
subject  now  because  we  find  that  the  persons  interested  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  our  verdict,  and  have  issued  a  circular,  in 
which  indeed  they  make  no  direct  reference  to  our  criticism,  but 
boldly  request  that  “  any  volume  of  Davenant's  works  may  be 
selected ”  in  order  to  bear  out  their  confident  assertion  that  “to 
ensure  accuracy  ”  they  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  other  consi¬ 
deration  ;  and  they  unhesitatingly  repeat  that  “  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  correctness  of  the  text,  while  the  biographies, 
introductions,  and  notes  will  give  some  idea  of  the  labour  and 
research  bestowed  by  the  editors  to  make  the  series  worthy  of  a 
prominent  place  in  the  libraries  of  all  collectors  of  dramatic 
literature.”  The  extraordinary  confidence  of  these  assertions  was 
slightly  staggering,  and  we  were  led  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  was 
possible  that  we  had  been  hasty  in  forming  so  extremely  unfavour¬ 
able  an  estimate  of  the  editorial  labours  of  Messrs.  Maidment  and 
Logan.  We  therefore  turned  to  the  work  again,  and,  opening  the 
third  volume  at  the  play  of  Love  and  Honour,  we  at  once  alighted 
upon  a  string  of  “  improvements  ”  so  exceedingly  funny  that  our 
critical  conscience  felt  immediate  relief.  In  the  notice  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  we  speculated  on  the  possible  effects  which  might  ensue 
in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  editorial  co¬ 
partnership  •,  but  we  were  not  then  aware  that  such  a  divergence 
had  actually  occurred  in  this  present  instance,  and  been  got  over  in 
a  manner  which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  amiability  of 
the  respective  parties.  The  wide  difference  between  the  manners 
of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  of  his  son  was  accompanied  by  many 
changes  in  fashionable  conversation,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
substitution  of  you  and  yours  for  the  thee  and  thins  which  formerly 
prevailed.  This  is  made  curiously  manifest  in  the  editions  of 
Davenant’s  plays  which  were  issued  before  and  after  the  Resto¬ 
ration  ;  and  as  the  taste  of  Mr.  Maidment  was  evidently  all  for  the 
one  form,  and  that  of  Mr.  Logan  all  for  the  other,  we  can  fancy 
that  a  split  in  the  firm  must  at  one  time  have  appeared  inevitable. 
But  they  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  examples.  In  the  prse-Restoration  quarto  of  1649  wc 
find  the  couplet : — 

Whilst  darkened  we  thy  beauteous  absence  mourn, 

And  every  flower  doth  weep  till  thy  return  ; 

but  the  post-Restoration  folio  of  1672  reads:— 

Whilst  darkened  we  your  beauteous  absence  mourn, 

And  every  flower  doth  weep  till  your  return. 

There  was  here  one  plan,  and  one  plan  only,  which  could  please 
both  parties,  and  this  was  unhesitatingly  adopted.  The  first  line 
was  to  be  given  up  to  the  one  and  the  second  to  the  other,  and  we 
read  accordingly,  in  the  edition  of  1 874 

Whilst  darkened  we  thy  beauteous  absence  mourn, 

And  every  flower  doth  weep  till  your  return  ! — Vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

•So,  again,  in  a  passage  which  occurs  only  in  th’e  folio,  and  which 
without  a  word  of  notice  they  have  adopted  into  their  text,  we 
find  them  pursuing  the  same  conciliatory  course : — 

Then  than  wilt  give  me  leave  to  make  free  use 

Of  every  happy  opportunity 

That  may  invite  me  to  attend  you  here. — Vol.  iii.  p.  123. 

The  original,  we  need  scarcely  say,  employs  the  plural  in  both 
blues.  We  must  give  yet  another  instance,  because  in  this  case 
then-  marvellous  amiability  has  led  them  to  still  more  exquisite 


torture  of  Her  Majesty’s  English.  In  Act  iii.  sc.  i  the  quarto 
1649  has — 

That  thou  mayest  live  here  safe,  till  Prospero 
Restore  thee  unto  liberty  and  light, 

and  the  folio  1672  prints  : — 

That  you  may  live  here  safe  till  Prospero  shall 
Restore  you  to  wisht  liberty  and  light. 

The  1 874  editors,  with  glorious  magnanimity,  agree  to  square  their 
differences  by  reading : — 

That  you  mayst  live  here  safe  till  Prospero 
Restore  thee  unto  liberty  and  light. — Vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  after  tbis  that  our  critical  conscience  felt 
thoroughly  relieved  ?  We  should  not  however  have  returned  to 
the  subject,  in  spite  of  the  provocation,  if  we  bad  not  been  anxious 
to  point  out  to  Mr.  Hazlitt  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  sort  of 
editorial  care  which  he  considers  sufficiently  good  to  relieve  him 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  any  specimen  of  the  works  of  a  very 
remarkable  poet. 

We  must  reserve  for  another  article  what  we  may  have  to 
remark  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  own  labours,  and  content 
ourselves  in  the  meantime  by  saying  that  the  appearance  of  the 
book  is  most  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers,  and  that 
the  sixth  volume  alone  contains  matter  which  could  not  previously 
have  been  obtained  for  much  less  than  the  price  of  the  whole 
series. 


HUTTON’S  CENTRAL  ASIA.* 

THOUGH  the  author  of  this  work  claims  for  it  only  the  merit 
of  a  compilation,  we  could  wish  that  he  had  chosen  a  more 
appropriate  designation.  The  rage  for  sensational,  extravagant,  or 
enigmatical  titles  may  fairly  be  abandoned  to  novelists.  The 
words  “  From  the  Aryan  to  the  Cossack  ”  suggest  ethnological  dis¬ 
quisitions  and  comparisons  ;  but  wbat  the  author  has  tried  to  do  is 
simply  to  give  a  compendium  or  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  history  of 
Central  Asia,  from  the  invasion  of  Alexander  down  to  the  recent 
expedition  of  General  Kaufmann.  From  Arrian  to  Lord  Granville 
is  a  considerable  stretch.  The  result,  however,  is  that,  spread  over 
less  than  five  hundred  pages,  we  have  a  succession  of  notices  of 
ambitious  leaders  of  countless  hordes,  enterprising  discoverers, 
and  bigoted  and  treacherous  Khans.  Incidentally  there  are 
accounts  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  steppes,  taken  from  the  most  recent 
publications  of  men  who  have  combined  geographical  research 
with  political  speculation ;  and  a  great  deal  of  information  is  not 
unskilfully  grouped  together  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
bunted  for  in  two  score  of  authors,  including  Vambery  and  Gibbon, 
Jonas  Hanway  and  Captain  Wood.  The  praise  of  diligence  in 
research,  accuracy  in  statement,  and  clearness  in  narration,  Mr. 
Hutton  has  fairly  earned.  But  be  is  neither  a  traveller  nor  an 
Orientalist.  His  dependence  on  forgotten  translations  of  some 
ancient  classics  for  the  earlier  pages  of  his  volume  would  disarm 
the  hatred  of  Mr.  Lowe  for  the  originals.  He  has  never  slept  in 
a  Serai,  nor  made  wearisome  journeys  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  nor 
crossed  a  rapid  current  on,  an  inflated  skin.  lie  relies  on  the 
labours  of  men  who  have  either  risked  their  persons  or  exhausted 
tlieir  energies  in  the  acquisition  of  correct  knowledge  of  Central 
Asia ;  and,  on  the  whole,  be  has  produced  a  work  which  may  be 
very  useful  as  a  book  of  easy  reference,  though  it  is  not  set  off  bv 
keen  political  insight  or  breadth  and  originality  of  view.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  find  fault  with  Mr.  Hutton  fir  not  giving  ns 
what  he  never  professes  to  do,  and  even  distinctly  disavows;  hut  it 
is  a  reasonable  objection  that  be  makes  too  much  of  boohs 
recently  published  and  not  yet  relegated  to  the  book-shelves, 
while  he  omits  others  altogether  from  his  list.  For  instance, 
it  is  very  natural  that  he  should  refer  to  Colonel  Yule's  splendid 
edition  of  Marco  Polo,  and  that  he  should  make  brief  extracts 
from  Gibbon ;  while  it  is  also  allowable  for  him  to  quote  a 
descriptive  passage  or  two  in  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
laboured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate  the  majestic  flow  of  Milton  • 
verse.  But  it  was  unnecessary  to  draw  so  much  on  the  re-publi¬ 
cation  of  Captain  Wood’s  Journey  to  the  Sources  of  the  Oxus,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  might  have  looked  for  some  reference  to 
the  Campaigning  on  that  river,  as  described  by  the  Correspondent, 
of  the  Xcw  York  Herald.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  needless  to  draw 
attention  to  rival  editors,  who  differ  from  him  in  having  themselves 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  majestic  savage  or  trodden  the  eternal  desert . 
It  is  not  easy  otherwise  to  account  for  his  omission  to  mention,  in 
his  list  of  the  chief  authorities  whom  he  consulted,  the  names  ol 
Mr.  McGahan  and  of  Mr.  D.  Kerr,  both  of  whom  from  personal 
experience  have  certainly  contributed  something  to  the  stock  of 
materials  on  which  we  are  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  what  Russian 
advances  portend,  and  our  own  national  credit  and  honour  dictate. 

With  greater  reason,  however,  may  we  take  exception  to  Mr. 
Hutton’s  concluding  remarks, in  which,  dropping  the  character  of  the 
compiler  or  annalist,  he  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  public  censor  and 
a  political  critic.  He  has  employed  due  diligence  in  getting  up  his 
brief  as  an  advocate,  but  he  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  summing  up 
effectively  as  a  judge.  His  own  opinions  are  somewhat  disjointed, 
slightly  superficial,  and,  in  some  places,  absolutely  contradictory. 
Then  lie  has  fallen  into  a  vicious  practice,  not  uncommon  with  cen¬ 
sorious  journalists  and  members  of  a  well-known  Indian  Association 
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which  watches  over  injured  or  neglected  princes.  Whenever  they 
wish  to  decry  a  policy  or  to  denounce  a  Government,  they  have  a 
happy  knack  of  pressing  into  their  service  all  the  warnings  or  the 
dicta  uttered,  at  various  intervals  far  removed  from  each  other, 
by  eminent  Indian  administrators,  without  paying  the  slightest 
regard  to  revolutions  in  feeling  or  improvements  in  policy, 
which  such  legacies  actually  produced.  For  instance,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  are 
all  quoted  to  condemn  our  levelling  rule,  our  capricious  innova¬ 
tions,  and  our  monopoly  of  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives. 
This  is  just  as  if  an  agitator  were  to  tell  the  working  classes  that 
Lord  Grey  advocated  Reform,  and  should  omit  all  mention  of  the 
great  measure  of  1832.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  is  well  known, 
was  himself  the  first  to  throw  down  the  barriers  which  excluded 
natives  from  offices  of  trust,  and  to  promote  education ;  and  places 
in  the  Revenue,  Executive,  aud  other  departments  have  been  so 
multiplied  since  his  day,  while  salaries  have  been  raised  in  propor¬ 
tion,  that  every  young  Hindu  who  can  write  B.A.  after  his  name 
is  aggrieved  if  he  cannot  begin  his  career  under  Government  on  two 
or  three  hundred  per  annum.  Indeed  the  author  appears  to  be  con¬ 
scious  that  matters  are  not  quite  where  they  were  left,  as  regards 
native  advancement,  after  the  first  Burmese  war  and  before  the 
Afghan  campaign.  For  a  little  further  on  he  talks  of  Bengali 
Baboos  as  parrots  and  not  patriots ;  and,  admitting  that  much  has 
been  “  done  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  native  usefulness,”  he  says 
that  “  Indian  gentlemen  administer  laws,  sit  on  the  Bench,  and 
govern  large  tracts  of  country.”  We  must  further  strongly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  language  used  to  decry  the  conduct  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  Political  Agents  accredited  to  native  chiefs  and  princes. 
We  are  told  that  these  officials  are  “not  unfrequently  subalterns, 
and  almost  invariably  military  officers,  trained  only  to  command 
soldiers  ” ;  and  that  they  exhibit  towards  “  the  oldest  and  noblest 
families  of  Hindostan  ”  “  the  insolence  and  suspicion  ”  shown  to 
the  “  Saxons  of  England  under  the  Plantagenets.”  If  Mr.  Hutton 
means  that  many  Agents  and  Residents  were  taken  from  Bengal 
regiments,  at  an  early  age,  for  their  linguistic  attainments  and 
signal  abilities,  and  that  they  have  risen  gradually  to  high  posts 
where  they  must  alternately  advise,  check,  stimulate,  and 
guide  Nawabs  aud  Rajas  anxious  or  averse  to  stem  the  tide  of 
palatial  intrigue  or  national  corruption,  he  is  perfectly  correct. 
But  if  he  implies  or  asserts  that  picked  men  of  the  Staff  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  India  habitually  treat  Rajpoots,  Mahrattas,  and 
Mussulman  princes  with  contempt  and  hauteur,  he  is  either  dis¬ 
creditably  ignorant  or  perversely  prejudiced.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  such  men  as  Tod,  Malcolm,  Sutherland,  Henry  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Low,  had  not  their  schools  and  successors ;  nor  is  there 
any  period  of  Indian  history  more  signalized  than  the  present  by 
successful  influence  gained  over  proud  and  sensitive  chiefs. 
Colonel  Meade  at  Mysore,  General  Daly  at  Indore,  and  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  at  this  very  moment  at  Baroda,  are  all  signal 
instances  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  due  mixture  of  firmness  and 
conciliation. 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Hutton,  while  evoking  phantoms  of  military 
arrogance,  has  fallen  into  a  train  of  thought  which  is  admirably 
calculated  to  foster  the  hectoring  spirit  of  which  he  complains. 
We  are  Saxons  and  not  Normans,  he  intimates,  in  our  dealings 
with  Nepaul.  That  kingdom  is  “  an  unknown  land.”  Our 
Resident  might  “  as  well  be  stationed  at  Timbuctoo.”  The 
Nepaulese  authorities  are  suspicious  and  adverse,  while  the  Indian 
Government  tamely  submits  “to  a  degree  of  exclusiveness  that 
was  not  so  patiently  endured  in  the  case  of  Japan  and  China.” 
Now  the  astute  and  able  Minister  who  has  long  been  paramount 
at  Katmandhu  is,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
motives  of  self-interest  as  well  as  from  a  just  estimate  of  our 
national  resources,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
a  good  understanding  with  the  Viceroy  and  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent.  If  he  entertains  suspicions  at  all,  they  relate  to  the  un¬ 
official,  independent,  and  commercial  element  in  the  East  which 
is  apt  to  put  the  consumption  of  mule  twist  and  cotton  amongst 
the  cardinal  virtues.  Jung  Baliadoor  has  some  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  even 
of  anterior  traditions.  He  knows  how  quickly  factories  can  be 
metamorphosed  into  forts,  how  the  pen  may  be  exchanged  for 
the  sword,  how  mercantile  speculation  is  succeeded  by  Imperial  or 
political  supremacy  ;  and  he  naturally  entertains  a  decided  reluc¬ 
tance  to  admit  into  Nepaul  a  swarm  of  those  inquisitive  and  irre¬ 
pressible  gentlemen  who  are  perpetually  deploring  the  existence  of 
hidden  resources  “that  ought  to  be  developed,”  and  of  fertile 
valleys  that  “  require  to  be  opened  up.”  This  is  no  doubt  very 
defiant,  uncivilized,  and  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Hutton  would  not  wish  to  em¬ 
ploy  subalterns  imbued  with  the  Norman  spirit  of  contempt  for  the 
inferior  race,  and  so  make  Nepaul  accessible  to  surveyors,  engineers, 
great  Companies,  and  prosperous  associations.  The  sound  policy, 
for  the  present,  is  to  let  the  Maharaja  remain  as  isolated  and 
“  uninterviewed  ”  as  he  likes.  For  profitable  investment  and  civi¬ 
lizing  enterprise  there  is  an  abundant  field  in  other  parts  of  India, 
either  wholly  under  our  rule  or  identified  and  connected  with 
us  by  a  variety  of  links.  The  accident  which  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  led  the  Maharaja  to  abandon  his  intention  of  revisiting 
England  is  to  be  regretted.  A  deputation  headed  by  the  President 
of  some  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  have  infallibly  waited  on  the 
illustrious  visitor  with  a  polite  request  that  he  should  make  roads, 
survey  the  Thibetan  frontier,  and  allow  English  merchants  to 
acquire  land  and  erect  bungalows  in  the  country  round  Katman¬ 
du.  Mi-.  Hutton  might"  then  have  joined  the  deputation  and 


have  convinced  the  Maharaja  that  his  fears  of  the  British 
pickaxe  and  the  Manchester  merchant  were  unreasonable  and 
absurd.  In  one  remark  of  the  author  we,  however,  gladly 
concur.  He  says  that  England’s  danger  and  England’s  safety  in 
India  lie  within  and  not  beyond  her  own  frontiers.  To  make  that 
extraordinary  congregation  of  castes,  creeds,  and  races,  as  cheerful, 
contented,  and  loyal  as  is  possible  under  an  alien  rule  is 'to  rear 
up  a  bulwark  against  Russian  intrigue  and  aggression  stronger 
than  the  Pamir  platform  or  the  Khyber  Pass.  We  trust  that  other 
writers  may  adopt  this  practical  and  sensible  view. 

The  tract  of  country  which  has  invited  the  author’s  researches 
has  been  the  battle-field  of  Oriental  conquerors,  who,  except  during 
one  or  two  marked  epochs,  have  exercised  no  perceptible  influence  on 
European  politics.  Alexander  the  Great,  semi-rmythical  Persian 
heroes,  Khalifs  with  the  sword  and  the  Koran,  Chenghiz,  Timur, 
Nadir  Shah,  have  each  in  turn  swept  a  vast  region  with  dis¬ 
ciplined  forces  and  predatory  hordes,  and  have  contributed  some¬ 
thing  to  its  evanescent  greatness  as  well  as  to  its  permanent  decay. 
Mr.  Hutton’s  epitome  reminds  us  that  the  scene  of  the  debauch  so 
well  described  by  Grote  in  his  last  volume,  where  the  Macedonian 
slew  his  foster-brother  Clitus,  is  the  very  capital  where  Timur,  to  use 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  “  displayed,  in  a  short  repose,  his  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  his  power;  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  people; 
distributed  a  just  measure  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  employed 
his  riches  in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temples ;  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary, 
Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry 
which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of  the  Oriental  artists.”  In  spite  of 
the  vast  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  customs 
of  the  country  which  have  been  made  by  scholars  and  explorers 
since  the  days  of  Gibbon,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  more 
complete  narrative  will  ever  throw  his  condensed  and  animated 
pages  into  the  cold  shade.  It  is  easy  to  pick  holes  in  the  style  of  the 
Roman  historian,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  done,  and  as  Mr.  Hutton 
wishes  to  do  in  regard  to  one  passage ;  but,  for  a  wonderful  sketch 
of  capitals  which  the  writer  never  visited,  and  of  despots  of  whose 
Memoirs  and  Institutes  he  could  not  read  a  syllable,  commend  us 
to  a  chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  Mr.  Hutton,  quoting  ap¬ 
parently  from  a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Timur,  derives  the 
name  of  the  Lame  conqueror  from  an  Arabic  word,  tumarru,  which 
means  “  a  trembling,”  or,  he  says,  “  it  shall  shake.”  The  epithet 
of  'Rvvoaiyaiog  is  certainly  not  misapplied  to  a  warrior  who 
carried  everything  before  him  “  from  the  Irtish  and  the  Volga 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the 
Archipelago.”  Richardson’s  huge  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary, 
however,  gives  no  warrant  for  this  etymology,  which  may  have 
been  a  happy  afterthought.  What  might  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  collision  between  Chenghiz,  Timur's  predecessor 
by  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe, 
may  be  a  subject  for  fanciful  speculation.  There  is  an  interesting 
passage,  well  known  to  classical  scholars,  in  which  Livy  dis¬ 
cusses  the  probable  results  of  an  encounter  between  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx  and  the  Roman  Legion  ;  and  we  may  fairly  try  to  imagine 
what  other  decisive  battles  of  the  world  might  have  been 
chronicled  had  Batou,  the  grandnephew  of  Chenghiz,  not  been 
forced  to  retreat  from  a  petty  town  in  Austria  when  defended  by 
“  fifty  knights  and  twenty  crossbows.”  What,  however,  is  not 
matter  of  speculation  is  that,  if  conquests  which  Gibbon  com¬ 
pares  to  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature  seriously  alarmed 
Christendom,  they  inflicted  deadly  wounds  on  a  large  portion  of 
Asia.  Cities  abandoned  or  decaying ;  mosques  and  palaces  in  ruins ; 
pasture  prevailing  over  agriculture,  and  predatory  habits  over  both ; 
general  insecurity,  treachery,  lawlessness,  decrepitude,  decay — 
these  are  the  features  of  which  recent  and  well-informed  travellers 
speak  in  no  measured  phrase.  More  has  been  done  for  a  true 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  than 
in  two  centuries  before.  Indeed  our  knowledge  of  the  Oxus  and 
its  adjacent  countries  was  for  a  long  period  mainly  derived  from 
two  British  merchants  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
respectively,  a  Spanish  knight  of  Madrid,  and  an  Italian  of  a  noble 
Venetian  family.  Mr.  Hutton  brings  out  with  distinctness  the 
pertinacity  with  which  commerce  has  claimed  for  its  own  those 
sterile,  remote,  unfriendly,  and  unremunerative  tracts.  There  is 
a  trying  climate.  There  are  sandy  plains  swept  by  piercing 
northern  blasts,  or  whirled  about  in  stifling  dust.  The  want  of 
water  is  fatal  to  enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  Caravans  of 
small  size  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  pirates  of  the  desert. 
Bigots  and  tyrants,  supreme  in  authority  and  secure  in  distance, 
have  done  what  they  liked  to  life  and  property.  Certain  well- 
known  places  enjoy  a  limited  area  of  great  natural  fertility,  which 
amply  ministers  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  existence.  Yet  mer¬ 
chants  and  adventurers,  from  the  East  and  the  West,  have  at 
intervals  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  created  by  nature  and  man. 
More  may  be  henceforth  done,  but  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  as 
to  the  vastness  of  the  proportions  which  any  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities  between  Russia  and  the  Khanates  is  likely  to  assume. 
Hitherto  the  most  valuable  article  of  trade  in  some  of  those 
regions  appears  to  have  been  human  flesh.  A  slave  from  Meshed 
was  worth  half  the  melons  of  Khiva.  We  admit  that  certain 
select  spots  not  only  manage  to  support  their  own  population,  but 
also  send  away  wool  and  silk,  horses,  grapes,  and  dried  apricots ; 
and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  tea  and  coffee,  cutlery,  sugar,  and 
indigo  at  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samareand,  and  Khokand.  Aryans  and 
Cossacks  may  possibly  meet  in  these  capitals  on  neutral  ground. 
But  commercial  rivalry  is  calculated  to  provoke  political  “  miscon¬ 
ceptions,”  and,  in  any  case,  the  character,  and  even  the  climate, 
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of  those  regions  have  in  all  probability  undergone  such  lasting 
changes  that  it  would  be  vaiu  to  expect  the  restoration  of  that 
primitive  force  and  energy  which  from  the  dawn  of  history  have 
swayed  the  destinies  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  human  race. 


LIFE  OF  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS.* 

rpHE  career  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  a  principal  contributor  to 
_L  the  too  famous  Essays  and  Reviews,  must  be  regarded  on  the 
whole  as  a  troubled  and  unprosperous  one ;  but  his  lot  was 
alleviated  by  the  rare  felicity  of  finding,  in  the  young  wife  whom 
he  married  when  he  was  himself  well  advanced  in  middle  life,  a 
partner  of  some  of  his  severer  studies,  and  an  apt  disciple  in  his 
theological  speculations.  Mrs.  Williams  has  thrown  her  whole  heart 
into  the  work  of  making  known  to  the  world  the  character  of  her 
husband ;  and  as  her  affectionate  partiality  can  discern  no  grave 
defects  in  him,  she  is  under  no  temptation  to  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground  certain  feelings  and  expressions  to  which  his  impatient 
spirit  gave  vent  when  he  was  deeply  moved,  and  which  may  enable 
dispassionate  judges  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  man  and  his 
capacity  than  she  herself  could  be  expected  to  form.  It  is  no 
mean  advantage  that  a  biographer  should  sympathize  thoroughly 
with  the  aims  and  sentiments  of  the  person  whose  memory  is 
sought  to  be  preserved,  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  source  of  the  power 
which  these  volumes  have  to  rivet  the  attention  of  a  reader  who 
may  have  taken  them  up  idly  or  by  chance.  The  general  impression 
indeed  is  painful  enough,  but  the  interest  of  the  story  never  flags, 
and  those  who  have  once  fairly  begun  to  listen  will  be  sure  to 
listen  to  the  end.  The  author  shall  describe  her  design  and  aspi¬ 
rations  in  her  own  enthusiastic  language : — 

In  the  great  army  of  witnesses  for  the  Truth  Rowland  Williams  held  his 
place.  He  did  good  service  in  the  Church  of  God  by  advocating  an  open 
Bible,  and  free  reverential  Biblical  criticism  ;  and  by  maintaining  this  to 
be  consistent  with  the  standard  of  the  Anglican  Church — of  which  he  was 
a  divine — he  helped  much  to  vindicate  for  her  the  wide  boundary  which  was 
her  lawful  inheritance. 

It  may  be  said,  in  explanation  of  tbis  statement,  that  “  an  open 
Bible  ’’  was  pleaded  for  and  won  by  great  English  divines  centuries 
before  Dr.  Williams  was  born,  and  that  the  opposition  encountered 
by  the  Biblical  school  in  which  he  was  a  foremost  teacher  mainly 
had  its  origin  in  the  belief,  not  that  its  style  of  criticism  was 
“  free,”  but  that,  being  tree,  it  was  also  lacking  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  reverence  and  exactness.  Mrs.  Williams  shall  now 
resume  her  prefatory  address,  as  we  have  nothing  more  to  urge 
in  the  way  of  caution  or  modification : — 

I  would  that  my  pen  had  been  worthier  of  its  task,  and  am  conscious  that 
in  many  respects  the  result  is  but  an  imperfect  likeness.  I  can  but  add  a 
hope  that  the  reader  may,  nevertheless,  be  interested  in  the  story,  and 
enabled  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  a  life,  the  ideal  of  which 
was  very  lofty,  and  the  effects  of  which  have  been  practical. 

Rowland,  second  son  of  Rowland  and  Jane  Wynne  Williams,  was 
bom  August  i6th,  1817,  at  Halkyn,  in  Flintshire.  The  Church 
endowments  in  that  part  of  Wales  have  happily  escaped  the  hands 
of  the  spoiler,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has  in  his  gift  many  a 
piece  of  perferment  which,  though  of  moderate  value,  is  acceptable 
to  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Such  a  person  was  Rowland  the 
elder,  who,  after  serving  as  examining  chaplain  to  two  bishops  in 
succession,  held  one  after  the  other  three  livings  in  their  patronage, 
besides  enjoying  from  1809  until  his  death  in  1854  the  more 
barren  dignity  of  Canon  in  the  Cathedral.  Fortes  creantur  fortibus 
et  bonis ;  and  no  happier  home  than  such  a  father’s  house  could 
be  imagined  for  a  boy  of  promising  parts  and  eager  curiosity'. 
The  Canon  at  that  time  took  pupils,  and  up  to  the  completion  of 
his  tenth  year  Rowland  was  one  of  them.  Tie  used  in  after  life  to 
9ay  that  he  never  remembered  the  time  when  he  could  not  read 
Latin ;  and  the  freedom  of  a  country  life  and  the  love  of  country 
sports  seem  to  have  kept  in  check  the  effects  of  undue  forcing.  When 
he  went  to  Eton  in  1828,  first  as  an  Oppidan,  and  then  ere  long- 
on  the  Foundation,  he  soon  found  himself  “  asked  by  great  big  boys 
to  help  them  in  their  lessons,  which  I  of  course  do.”  Here,  under 
the  nickname  of  Taffy,  which  he  carried  with  him  from  Eton  to 
Cambridge,  and  perhaps  never  quite  parted  with,  he  fought  his  way 
upwards  in  more  senses  than  one  to  the  head  of  that  great  school, 
his  letters  home  presenting  all  the  while  a  lively  picture  of  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  earnest  studies,  and  his  generous  rivalries. 
At  one  time  he  comes  in  only  as  a  good  second  for  English 
Esssy,  and  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  “  beaten  on  his  strong 
point — namely,  prose  composition  and  sapping.”  Now,  again,  he 
has  his  revenge  by  overpowering  his  competitor  and  friend  for 
the  Newcastle  medal;  next  year  the  medal  passes  to  the 
candidate  he  had  before  defeated;  and  so  the  strife  went 
on,  Rowland  all  the  while  being  constant  in  his  prayer  “that 
he  may  never  feel  the  accursed  gnawings  of  envy  and  malice.” 
Late  in  1836  he  left  Eton  to  be  scholar  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  still  fired  with  the  same  ambition  to  gain 
distinction  by  hard  work.  Thither,  too,  he  was  followed  by  his 
old  school  rivals,  and  settled  the  question  of  superiority  with 
them  in  the  new  and  wider  field,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
On  this  point  we  dwell  the  rather  inasmuch  as  his  widow  hardly 
seems  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  success.  At  that 
period  King’s  set  a  high  value  on  the  privilege  which  it  has  since 
been  wise  enough  to  abandon,  of  sending  up  its  Foundation  niern- 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Rowland  Williams,  U.D.,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Note-Books.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  2  vols.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  & 
Co.  1874. 


bers  to  take  their  first  degree  without  submitting  to  any  other  ex¬ 
amination  than  that  prescribed  by  the  College  itself.  Hence  it 
followed  that  an  alumnus  of  King’s,  being  excluded  from  the 
honour  class  lists,  could  measure  himself  with  men  of  other  Col¬ 
leges  only  in  the  rare  opportunities  afforded  by  University  scholar¬ 
ships  and  prize  composition.  In  the  latter  accomplishment  we 
fancy  that  Rowland  Williams  was  not  pre-eminent;  but  he  had 
not  been  at  Cambridge  more  than  one  term  before  he  sat  for  the 
Craven,  the  blue  riband  of  classical  scholarship.  This  time  he  was 
defeated  by  an  exceptionally  good  versifier,  the  present  Lord  Lyt¬ 
telton,  who,  gracefully  resigning  at  the  end  of  a  year,  left  two 
University  scholarships  to  be  contended  for  in  the  place  of  the  usual 
one.  The  first,  the  Craven,  fell  to  Philip  Freeman,  the  late  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Exeter;  the  second,  the  Battie,  to  Rowland  Williams. 
This  was  his  highest  and  most  sufficient  victory,  for,  Freeman  being 
of  the  year  above  him,  he  must  have  proved  in  this,  the  only  com¬ 
petition  open  to  him  in  his  Cambridge  course,  so  far  the  best  classic 
of  his  year,  ne  tells  his  father,  in  reply  to  a  natural  question,  that 

“  F - comes  from  some  small  school  in  Suffolk.”  One  who  had 

improved  to  the  full  all  the  benefits  placed  within  his  reach 
at  Eton  could  hardly  estimate  how  much  that  circumstance  en¬ 
hanced  the  merits  of  the  conqueror. 

For  some  years  the  promise  of  our  hero’s  youth  seemed  likely  to 
be  abundantly  fulfilled.  That  he  did  not  set  too  high  a  value  on 
what  he  had  already  done  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
his  commonplace-book,  just  as  he  was  made  an  actual  Fellow  of 
King’s  (1839):— 

So  you  have  got  prizes,  and  been  highly  distinguished  at  College  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  these  stripling  ovations  will  win  you  the  garland  in  the 
forum  and  arena  of  men  ?  On  the  contrary,  all  they  confer  upon  you  is 
simply  the  right  of  speaking  first,  or  being  jealously  watched  when  first  you 
wrestle.  If  you  speak  badly,  or  get  a  fall,  the  charm  is  broken  ;  you  have 
had  your  turn — away  with  you.  Some  stronger-sinewed  and  better-winded 
athlete  is  standing  behind  you  to  try  his  luck  in  the  game  of  strength. 

Ilis  first  effort  to  gain  the  public  ear  was  made  at  Liverpool, 
where,  as  a  native  Welshman,  he  took  a  leading  part  at  the 
“  Eisteddfodd,”  which  about  that  time  began  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Principality  never  produced  a  more  ardent  patriot 
than  Rowland  Williams,  who  continued  all  his  days  a  zealous 
student  of  the  literature  of  the  Cymri,  even  when  a  long 
residence  in  England  had  rendered  him  less  able  to  use  the 
vernacular  speech.  But  ill-health,  which  sorely  tried  him  in 
after  years,  now  forced  him  to  undertake  a  Continental  tour 
(1840),  with  but  a  slender  purse,  and  a  mind  as  yet  ill  furnished 
with  knowledge  that  could  be  useful  to  him  abroad.  The 
modern  languages  were  then  in  ill  repute  at  Eton,  so  that 
our  young  traveller’s  entire  stock  consisted  of  a  few  French  words 
picked  up  on  the  way  from  four  Frenchmen  in  the  railway 
carriage.  He  employed  a  whole  pleasant  year  in  wandering, 
usually  alone  and  on  foot,  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ; 
and  his  diary,  as  quoted  at  rather  too  great  length  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  describes  his  voyage  from  Lyons  to  Nismes  on  the  “  very 
beautiful  ”  Rhine  (a  feat  for  which  the  printer  is  hardly  respon¬ 
sible,  Vol.  I.  p.  65)  ;  his  experiences  of  a  Sardinian  prison,  which 
clean  sheets  made  almost  welcome  to  him ;  and  his  interview  at 
Rome  with  the  illustrious  Mezzofanti,  whose  Welsh  pronunciation 
by  no  means  satisfied  Rowland  Williams’s  nice  ear.  His  own  lin¬ 
guistic  attainments  resembled  by  this  time,  in  quality,  if  not  in 
quantity,  those  of  the  polyglot  Cardinal.  Ilis  French  vocabulary 
had  necessarily  grown  as  he  went  forward,  and,  receiving  at  Nice 
some  modification  from  Italian  terminology,  it  gradually  glided 
into  what  seemed  to  himself  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
liquid  Tuscan.  This  strange  jargon,  set  off  by  his  native  Cam¬ 
brian  accent,  was  enough  to  lead  the  Englishmen  whom  he  met 
and  addressed  in  it  to  make  sure  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  probably 
a  Pole  ;  but  perseverance  and  the  Latin  grammar  carried  him  on 
fairly  well  until  he  entered  Germany,  where  the  tougher  Teutonic 
brought  him  to  a  standstill,  and  struck  him  dumb  for  weeks.  It 
was  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday,  1841,  that  he  conceived  the  noble 
dream — as  so  many  young  scholars  have  done  before  and  since — of 
a  comprehensive  course  of  study  to  be  spread  over  five-and- twenty 
years  (one  year  for  Hebrew,  two  years  for  Welsh,  and  so  on) 
which  should  bring  him  up  to  fifty,  when,  as  he  truly  adds,  “  it 
would  be  time  to  look  about  me.” 

It  had  always  been  the  wish  of  his  father  that  Rowland  should 
go  back  to  Eton  for  a  few  years  as  an  assistant  master,  and  when 
Dr.  Hawtrey  offered  him  the  post  soon  after  he  returned  home, 
the  dutiful  son  so  far  overcame  his  long-cherished  repugnance 
as  not  to  refuse  a  proposal  at  once  flattering  and  advantageous.  A 
few  months  spent  in  this  uncongenial  drudgery  brought  on  him 
serious  illness.  He  then  resumed  residence  at  Cambridge,  took 
Orders  in  1842,  and  for  the  next  six  years  was  Classical  Tutor 
of  King’s,  throwing  his  best  strength  into  his  lectures  on 
Aristotle,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  filling 
with  credit  several  honourable  offices  to  which  his  College  or  the 
University  called  him.  It  was  late  in  1 849,  when  his  reputation 
stood  high,  and  his  prospects  were  very  bright,  that  his  love  of 
Wales  led  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Principal- 
ship  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1822  by  good  Bishop  Burgess,  in  the  hope  of  providing  for  the 
impoverished  Church  in  South  Wales  a  native  and  educated  body 
of  clergy.  The  post  was  a  difficult  and  unthankful  one,  but  it  had 
been  filled  before  him  by  two  of  the  most  learned  divines  now  on 
the  Episcopal  bench,  and  to  follow  them  could  be  a  disparagement 
to  no  man.  His  election  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  whole  Welsh 
people,  and  it  was  fondly  anticipated  that,  after  a  few  years  of 
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useful  labour  bestowed  in  that  humbler  capacity,  his  compatriots 
would  once  more  see  a  Welsh-speaking’  Bishop  enthroned  in  one  of 
their  modest  cathedrals. 

But  the  star  of  Rowland  Williams's  fortunes  had  already  cul¬ 
minated,  and  was  now  to  sink  enveloped  by  mists  and  clouds. 
Lampeter  had  trials  of  its  own  in  store  for  him,  and  those  many 
and  sharp.  The  students  were  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
wretchedly  prepared :  they  could  neither  write  Welsh  nor  speak 
English,  yet  they  had  to  bo  made  lit  for  deacon’s  orders  in  three 
years — a  period  which,  in  practice,  had  often  to  be  reduced  to  two. 
There  were  also  other  and  more  preventable  evils  to  encounter, 
about  which  we  know  enough  to  appreciate  Mrs.  Williams’s  merci¬ 
ful  reserve.  But  a  man's  worst  enemy  is  always  himself,  and, 
though  the  Vice-Principal’s  nature  was  sensitive,  and  even  affec¬ 
tionate,  he  possessed  too  large  a  share  of  the  irascible  temper  we 
sometimes  hear  imputed  to  his  countrymen,  and  a  pen  which, 
when  wielded  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  could  throw  off' 
bitter  and  contemptuous  words.  Yet,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
main  cause  which  rendered  his  later  years  so  unhippy  were 
those  opinions  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  had  been  gradually  gaining  power  over 
his  mind,  even  before  he  left  Cambridge,  and  to  which  he  now 
gave,  we  cannot  say  distinct,  but  certainly  very  unguarded,  utter¬ 
ance.  In  whatever  shape  they  might  have  been  presented  to  the 
world,  they  must  have  grieved  the  friends  who  had  known  him 
in  his  yt«^th  as  a  religious  and  moderate  High  Churchman,  of  the 
school  of  Keble  rather  than  that  of  Fronde  or  Newman  ;  but  they 
were  put  forth  in  a  tone  which,  if  it  did  not  overbear  opposition, 
could  not  fail  to  envenom  it. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  examine  in  detail 
the  various  theories  which  form  the  staple  of  the  latter  part  of 
Mrs.  Williams's  <first  volume  and  the  whole  of  her  second  ;  and  wo 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general  remarks.  It 
should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that,  with  whatever  logical 
inconsistency,  Rowland  Williams  retained  to  the  last  his  hold  upon 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Nothing  did  he 
resent  so  deeply  as  the  charge  that  he  deemed  miracles  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  for  such  a  belief,  as  he  well  knew,  must  involve  the 
denial  of  any  real  revelation  from  God  to  man ;  but  he  preferred 
to  regard  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  rather  as  manifestations  of 
goodness  than  of  power,  and  ho  much  undervalued  both  these  and 
all  other  external  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  The  master  mind 
of  Butler  never  ceased  to  keep  him  in  subjection,  but  on  Paley  and 
the  Hulsean  apologists  he  is  never  tired  of  pouring  out  the  vials 
of  unsparing  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  internal  witness,  “  the 
verifying  faculty,”  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  sufficed  for 
his  own  conviction,  and  in  his  rash  haste  he  cared  for  no 
other.  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity  also 
he  held  and  taught  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  His  view  of  the 
Trinity,  in  particular,  he  thought  he  had  derived  pure  from 
Justin  Martyr  and  Athanasius,  though,  when  lie  attempts  to 
give  his  notion  formal  expression,  very  much  in  the  style  of  his 
favourite  Coleridge,  the  result  looks  perilously  like  the  Sabellian 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  functions  rather  than  of  natures  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  322,  370).  His  theory  of  inspiration,  as  applied  to  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  comprehend.  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  judged  the  writings  to  be  inspired  because  the  writers  were,  for 
this  opinion  would  carry  him  but  a  little  way  on  his  road,  and 
has  been  held  ere  now  by  many  a  sound  theologian.  Hence  we 
are  driven,  through  the  fear  of  misrepresenting  him,  to  employ  his 
own  strange  language  used  as  early  as  in  1856: — 

Slowly  and  by  sad  steps,  I  have  been  pushed  where  I  am,  and  am  more 
likely  to  go  forward  than  backward. 

More  parable,  less  circumstance. 

More  poetry,  less  prose. 

More  truth,  less  incident. 

More  humanity,  less  heaven-dropt  image. 

More  providence,  less  formal  miracle. 

More  predication,  less  prediction. 

More  the  living  God,  less  the  dead  Book. 

More  unveiling  life,  less  “  revealing  ”  fact,  are  the  sort  of  tendencies  on 
which  my  own  mind,  and  probably  that  of  others  in  our  generation,  is 
bent. — Vol.  I.  p.  283. 

“  More  predication,  less  prediction,”  came  ultimately  to  mean  all 
preaching  and  no  prophecy  whatever.  He  ceased  to  believe  that 
the  Old  Testament  contained  any  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the 
Messiah,  and  doubted,  if  he  did  not  more  than  doubt,  whether  the 
gift  of  prophecy  was  in  its  essence  anything  higher  than  a  spiritual 
insight  into  the  future,  such  as  good  and  wise  men  may  attain  to 
by  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  faculties.  “  The  living  power  the 
Prophets  possess,”  lie  wrote,  in  his  latest  and  unfinished  book,  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  “  lies  not  in  prediction,  hut  in  the  strong  religious 
sentiment  which  enables  them  to  awake  a  kindred  sense  in  the 
reader”  (Vol.  II.  p.  223).  Hence,  in  his  judgment,  such  a  purely 
prophetic  book  as  Daniel  was  of  necessity  composed  after  the 
events  it  seemed  to  foretell ;  nor  from  this  poiut  of  view  could  it 
possibly  he  otherwise  regarded,  even  after  his  subsidiary  objections 
to  its  genuineness  had  been  disposed  of  in  Dr.  Pusey's  Lectures, 
whose  fair  and  solid  treatment  of  the  subject  could  not  but  he 
acknowledged  by  his  opponent  as  “  the  solitary  serious  attempt 
on  the  traditional  side  to  place  the  question  in  an  argumentative 
phase.” 

It  would  have  been  a  marvel  indeed  if  a  man  occupying  the  office 
of  a  Theological  Tutor  in  the  English  Church  had  been  allowed  to 
scatter  such  opinions  broad-cast,  with  impunity.  The  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  as  we  said,  was  the  first  to  disclaim  him.  His  own 
Diocesan,  the  acute  and  learned  Thirlwall,  kept  aloof  from  the 


strife  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  limited  his  interference  to 
gentle  suggestions  that,  in  the  interest  of  Lampeter,  whereof  he 
was  Visitor,  the  suspected  Vice-Principal  ought  to  resign  his  post ; 
and,  that  device  failing,  lie  devoted  a  part  of  his  next  Charge 
to  an  incisive  and  telling  criticism  of  sundry  loose  and  incoherent 
Propositions  in  which  the  novel  teaching  had  been  embodied  by 
its  author  for  popular  acceptance.  Meanwhile,  Rowland  Williams's 
thoughts  had  been  diverted  into  another  channel.  In  the 
summer  of  1857  he  had  met  his  future  wife  at  Heidelberg,  at  the 
house  of  Baron  Bunsen,  whose  erratic  genius  was  much  akin  to  his 
own,  thougli  better  tempered  by  courtesy  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Pressed  hard  at  Lampeter,  and  with  a  Hew  to  marriage, 
he  claimed  in  1858  the  Vicarage  of  Broadchalke,  on  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  one  of  the  poorest  livings  in  the  gift  of  King's  College.  He 
brought  his  bride  to  Lampeter  first,  where  his  blight  domestic  joy 
soon  became  dashed  by  the  troubles  incident  on  the  position  he  had 
made  for  himself;  yet  his  heart  was  still  in  the  work  and  the 
place,  which  he  did  not  finally  yield  up  as  untenable  till  1862,  and 
then  withdrew  with  the  words  on  his  lips  ascribed  by  tradition 
to  Gregory  VII.; — “I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity, 
therefore  I  die  an  exile.”  We  must  now  hasten  to  the  untimely 
end.  As  Vicar  of  Broadchalke  he  had  been  prosecuted  for  his 
share  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews  by  a  prelate  never  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  hut  with  reverence,  the  brave  and  single-minded  Walter 
Kerr  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  of  whom  Mrs.  Williams,  in 
these  pages,  allows  her  husband  to  speak  in  terms  which  on  reflec¬ 
tion  he  would  have  been  sure  to  regret.  The  sentence  of  the 
Court  of  Arches  which  condemned  him  to  one  year’s  suspension 
was  reversed  by  the  Privy  Council,  in  a  judgment  prompted  by 
that  incomparable  theologian  Lord  Westbury.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  obscurity  of  his  country  village,  where  he  con¬ 
scientiously  discharged  his  duty,  he  died  in  his  fifty-third  year, 
January  18,  1870;  the  last  entry  in  his  diary  having  relation  to 
the  unseen  state,  his  last  request  being  that  his  wife  would  publish 
a  little  manual  of  devotions  he  had  carefully  prepared ;  his  last 
words  were  “Our  Father - .” 

“  It  is  no  small  source  of  comfort  and  cause  of  thankfulness 
now,”  writes  his  bereaved  partner,  “  to  know  that  for  eleven  years 
it  was  given  me  to  lighten  the  cares  and  increase  the  happiness  of 
such  an  one  as  he  was.”  In  truth  he  needed  sorely  all  the 
support  that  her  entire  sympathy  in  all  things  could  bestow  on 
his  weary  soul,  for  it  is  hard  to  think  that  his  habitual  wish  was 
realized  even  in  his  own  imagination; — “Let  me  not  die  till  I 
have  wrought  some  deliverance  upon  the  earth.  In  my  work  let 
there  he  some  refreshment  to  poor  mankind.” 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  CIIIXCIIOX.* 

IF  Mr.  Markham  can  conceive  a  class  of  people  who  are  fully 
prepared  to  follow  him  in  the  Life  of  Fairfax  and  in  the 
Battle  of  Nieuport,  hut  who  are  not  minutely  versed  in  Spanish 
geography  and  genealogy,  and  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
South  American  botany,  he  will  perhaps  understand  that  to  such 
readers  his  present  title-page  seems  a  liitle  puzzling.  Fairfax  and 
Vere,  Marston  Moor  and  Nieuport,  the  wars  of  England  and  the 
wars  of  Flanders,  are  intelligible  enough.  But  who  is  the  Countess 
ofChinchon?  what  is  the  Chinchona  genus  ?  No  doubt  there  are, 
in  other  Hues  of  study,  those  to  whom  Chinchona  is  more  familiar 
than  Fairfax  and  Vere  ;  the  odd  thing  is  the  sudden  leap  from  Fair¬ 
fax  and  Vere  to  Chinchona.  We  may  bo  ready  to  hearkeu  to  a  plea  for 
the  correct  spelling  of  anything,  and  we  can  believe  that  the  names 
of  Fairfax  and  Vere  have  been  spelled  in  very  odd  ways ;  and 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  name  Chinchona  before  are  at  least 
not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  wrong  way  of  spelling  it.  It  turns 
out  that  Chinchon  is  a  town  of  Spain,  that  a  Count  of  Chinchon 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Viceroy  of  Peru,  that  his  wife  in¬ 
troduced  the  Jesuit's  bark  into  Europe,  that  iu  her  honour  the 
plant  has  taken  its  botanical  name,  but  that  Linnaeus  unluckily 
wrote  the  word  Cinchona  instead  of  Chinchona,  and  that  most 
botanists,  saving  those  of  Spain,  have  followed  him  iu 
this  mistake.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Mr.  Markham, 
who  has  done  for  Asia  more  than  the  Countess  Ana 
did  for  Europe,  has  the  most  right  to  talk  about  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Few  most  likely  of  his  former  readers,  few  who  have 
studied  his  beautiful  maps  of  the  campaigns  of  Fairfax  iu  York¬ 
shire  and  Somerset,  will  share  Mr.  Markham's  zeal  even  for  the 
Countess  herself,  still  less  for  the  spelling  of  the  plant  called  after 
her.  Some  may  perhaps  be  amazed  at  a  book,  especially  a  book  so 
splendidly  illustrated,  gathering  around  what  they  may  be  tempted 
to  think  so  small  a  subject.  But  Mr.  Markham’s  inborn  geogra¬ 
phical  instinct  follows  him  everywhere.  He  does  not  talk  about 
Chinchon  or  its  Countess  without  going  to  see  what  Chinchon 
itself  is  like.  He  gives  us  a  map  of  the  district;  he  corrects  some 
common  mistakes  as  to  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Spain ;  lie 
gives  a  topographical  account  of  the  town  and  its  castle,  and  brings 
out  several  points  which  illustrate  the  manner  of  life  in  those  parts 
both  now  and  in  former  times.  Chinchon  lies  south-east  of  Madrid. 
Mr.  Markham  complains  that  most  tourists  give  altogether  a 
false  description  of  that  country.  “  Those  who  go  to 
Spain  generally  announce  in  a  sprightly,  oifhand  way  that 
Madrid  is  surrounded  by  an  arid  desert.  This,”  Mr.  Markham 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Lady  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of  Chinchon  and  Vice- 
Queen  of  Peru,  with  a  Plea  for  the  Correct  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona  genus. 
By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B..  F.R.S.  London :  Trilbner  It  Co. 
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adds,  “is  not  the  truth,  nor  anything  at  all  near  it.”  The 
province  of  Madrid,  in  which  Chinchon  lies,  is  “  a  tahle-land 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  and  the  height  above  the  sea  varies 
from  1,500  to  8,500  feet.”  Then  Mr.  Markham  gives  us  the  botany 
of  the  district,  and  a  description  of  Ohinchon,  which  itself  stands 
on  very  high  ground,  though  it  appears  in  the  view  as  itself 
surrounded  by  hills.  He  remarks  that,  in  the  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles  from  Madrid  to  Cliinchon,  no  such  thing  as 
a  country  house  or  a  detached  cottage  is  to  be  seen.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  necessities  of  the  old  times,  when  this  district 
was  a  border-land  of  Christians  and  Saracens,  and  when  no  one 
was  safe  except  within  some  kind  of  fortification.  Hence  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  classes  were  driven  to  live  in  towns  or  strong 
villages,  and  the  custom  has  been  handed  on  to  our  own  time. 
The  peasants  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  ride  forth  each 
morning  on  mules  to  their  work  in  the  fields.  Thus  too,  in  the 
town  of  Chinchon,  besides  the  great  castle  of  the  Counts,  Mr. 
Markham  finds  many  houses  with  coats  of  arms,  showing  them  to 
have  been  the  dwelling-places  of  owners  of  knightly  rank,  who 
formed  the  immediate  following  of  the  greater  lord  of  the  castle. 
“  The  estates,”  Mr.  Markham  tells  us,  “  are  large,  and  generally 
belong  to  some  grandee  or  rich  proprietor,  and  the  cultivators  rent 
their  own  land,  nominally  as  tenants  at  will,  but  really  handing  it 
down  from  father  to  son  for  generations.”  The  low  ground  is  un¬ 
healthy,  which  is  a  further  reason  for  the  people  living  in  the 
villages  on  the  higher  ground.  The  castle,  of  which  Mr. 
Markham  has  diligently  studied  the  ruins,  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  an  earlier  castle  on  a  higher 
site  having  been  destroyed  in  the  War  of  the  Communes  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First — so  we  must  say  here ;  he  is  Charles 
the  Fifth  in  other  places.  It  was  ruined  along  with  the 
neighbouring  parish  church  by  the  French  in  1810,  when  “  the 
townspeople  were  ruthlessly  massacred  for  having  shown  some 
slight  intention  of  resisting  a  French  advanced  guard.”  Before 
that  time  the  line  of  the  Counts  of  Chinchon  had  become  extinct, 
and  the  title  had  been  sold  and  granted  out  to  various  younger 
and  illegitimate  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  passed  at  one 
time  into  the  hands  of  Godoy.  Thus  the  Castle  of  Chinchon  has 
no  longer  a  Count,  and  the  knightly  houses  in  the  town  have  no 
longer  knightly  inhabitants.  “  Their  descendants,”  Mr.  Markham 
adds,  “  are  probably  loafing  at  Madrid,  and  idling  away  their  time 
in  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  while  their  houses  are  occupied  by  ordinary 
paisanos.”  Mr.  Markham  ha3  also  studied  the  modern  manners 
and  customs  of  Chinchon,  and  finds  out  that  its  inhabitants,  among 
other  things,  practise  a  form  of  bull-fighting  which  seems  to  be 
less  brutal  than  that  which  is  usual  in  Madrid  and  in  the  other 
great  towns. 

All  these  details  of  topography  and  local  history  have  to  us 
more  interest  than  the  pedigree  and  heraldry  of  the  Counts  and 
the  spelling  of  the  genus  Chinchona.  On  this  latter  point  it  came 
more  home  to  us  when  we  saw  that  Mr.  Markham,  who  is 
anxious  to  restore  the  historical  spelling  of  the  name  Chinchona,  is 
also  careful  to  keep  the  historical  spelling  of  a  tree  nearer 
home,  namely  the  chestnut.  The  local  details,  like  all 
local  details  when  rationally  handled,  have  their  value. 
We  get  a  picture  of  one  form  of  that  inveterate  distinction 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  according  to  which 
the  men  of  the  South  have  in  all  ages  been  drawn  to  the  life 
of  cities,  or  to  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  was  to  be  had.  In  the 
district  of  which  Mr.  Markham  speaks,  special  causes  have  tended 
to  keep  up  and  to  strengthen  the  ancient  habit.  In  our  own 
country,  owing  to  our  comparatively  greater  security  at  most  times, 
the  opposite  Teutonic  feeling,  which  looks  on  a  town  as  a  prison, 
has  had  the  fullest  play.  Take  for  instance  the  flat  districts  of 
Somerset,  lying  between  the  great  range  of  Mendip  and  the  smaller 
ranges.  In  the  actual  flat  there  is  hardly  a  house,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  Roman  Campagna  or  in  the  vega  by  Chinchon. 
But  then  the  inhabitants  bv  no  means  confine  themselves  to  the 
towns  and  villages  ;  the  road  along  the  hill-side  runs  through  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  continuous  village :  the  traveller  cannot 
go  a  mile  without  passing  several  detached  houses  of  various  sizes. 
The  village  community  is  the  point  from  which  all  European 
society  everywhere  starts ;  but  the  village  community  takes  very 
different  forms  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  South  of  Europe 
it  grew  into  the  city  far  more  easily  than  it  did  in  the  North.  In 
this  way  Chinchon  itself  has  a  greater  interest  than  its  Counts  and 
Countesses ;  yettheCounts  and  Countesses  are  worth  some  notice  also. 
The  Countess  Ana,  who  is  Mr.  Markham’s  special  heroine,  was 
twice  married,  her  second  husband  being  Don  Luis  Geronimo  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fourth  Count  of  Chinchon,  who 
was  Viceroy  of  Peru  from  1628  to  1639.  It  was  in  this  character 
that  she  brought  into  Europe  the  healing  bark  which  among  bo¬ 
tanists  bears  her  name,  ana  whose  virtues  had  been  experienced  by 
herself  during  a  dangerous  sickness.  In  no  one’s  hands  could  such 
a  gift  have  been  more  fittingly  placed  than  in  those  of  a  Countess 
of  Chinchon,  as  the  bark  was  just  the  thing  that  was  wanted  by 
her  neighbours,  who  had  to  work  in  the  unhealthy  vegas,  and 
among  whom  she  liberally  distributed  it.  According  to  Mr. 
Markham,  the  district  would  be  much  better  off  now,  if  there  were 
still  a  Countess  Ana  there  to  give  it  forth  to  her  neighbours. 
When  we  read  all  this,  we  certainly  feel  with  Mr.  Markham  that 
it  is  a  little  hard  that  the  plant  which  is  named  after  her  should 
so  often  be  written,  not  Chinchona,  after  her  name,  but  Cinchona, 
which,  it  seems,  if  it  means  anything,  means,  not  a  bountiful 
Countess,  but  a  policeman’s  belt.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Markham 


might  comfort  himself  by  remembering  how  very  few,  even  among 
professed  botanists,  are  likely  to  stop  and  draw  the  distinction. 

The  recovery  of  the  Countess  Ana  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
romance  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  called  Zuma.  But,  according  to 
Mr.  Markham,  every  detail  of  the  romantic  story  is  inaccurate,  or 
rather  utterly  false/  Mr.  Markham,  who  of  all  men  ought  to  know, 
is  convinced  that  the  virtues  of  the  bark  were  at  least  not  com¬ 
monly  known  in  Peru  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas.  “  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  neither  by  the  Ynca  Garcilasso  nor  by  Acosta  in  their  list 
of  English  medicines,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  wallets  of  the 
itinerant  native  doctors,  whose  Materia  Medica  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  centuries.”  Yet  it  was  known 
to  the  Indians  round  Loxa.  In  1636  it  was  revealed 
to  the  Corregidor  Canizares,  who,  two  years  later,  sent  it  to 
the  Vice-Queen,  whose  recovery  it  wrought.  But,  though  the 
Countess  Ana  brought  the  use  of  the  bark  into  Europe,  Mr. 
Markham  can  still  tell  us  that  “  fifteen  years  ago  the  Chinchona 
trees  were  only  found  wild  in  the  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.”  Now,  he  can  add,  “they  are  carefully 
cultivated  in  British  India  and  Ceylon,  in  Java  and  Jamaica.”  No 
man  has  so  good  a  right  to  be  the  chronicler  of  this  fact  as  Mr. 
Markham  himself ;  we  might  almost  say  that  he  has  a  right  either 
to  give  the  plant  a  new  name  or  to  spell  the  old  name  in  any  way 
that  he  thinks  good.  But  as  he  calls  upon  us,  in  a  somewhat  im¬ 
passioned  pleading,  to  spell  the  name  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Countess  may  always  be  remembered  whenever  the  name  is 
written  or  spoken,  we  trust  that  no  man,  botanist  or  other, 
will  be  for  the  future  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse  to  the  Lady  Ana  her 
proper  allowance  of  aspirates,  and  to  remember,  in  speaking  the 
word,  that  the  Spanish  ch  has  the  same  sound  as  our  own. 


LADY  HETTY.* 

MICHELET  has  drawn  a  lively  picture  of  the  social  uses  of 
cathedrals  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  sacred  building, 
he  says,  was  in  a  sense  the  home  of  the  people,  who  were 
not  only  instructed  and  edified,  but  amused  within  its  walls. 
The  clergy  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  dramatic  representations  of 
Mysteries,  and  the  grotesque  element  in  human  nature  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Feast  of  Asses,  or  the  Feast  of  Fools.  The  Kirk 
has  been  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Scotland  all  that  the 
cathedral  was  to  the  burgesses  of  the  middle  ages.  Kirk  politics 
are  the  interest  nearest  the  hearts  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and 
parishes  are  convulsed  by  discussions  about  the  doctrine,  the 
prayer,  the  oratorical  style  of  the  minister.  More  frivolous  natures 
are  equally  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
in  the  minor  defects  of  his  character,  while  the  well-known  dry 
humour  of  Scotland  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  anecdotes  about 
ministers,  village  idiots,  and  drunken  men.  The  author  of  Lady 
Hetty  was  acting  therefore  in  conformity  with  the  classical 
traditions  of  Scotch  art  when  he  made  the  interest  of  his 
Scotch  novel  almost  entirely  ecclesiastical.  The  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  minister,  and  with  the 
criticisms  and  the  gossip  of  his  flock.  But  the  newest  school 
of  Broad  Church  Presbyterianism  is  brought  into  contact  with 
old-world  surroundings  in  an  odd  and,  we  think,  impossible  way, 
which  is  likely  to  give  false  ideas  of  the  relations  at  present 
existing  between  Kirk  and  people  north  of  the  Tweed.  This  would 
be  a  fault  of  minor  importance  in  the  ordinary  novel  of  the  day, 
for  no  one  is  very  likely  to  take  his  ideas  of  manners  and  customs 
from  the  works  of  Miss  Braddon  or  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins. 
But  Lady  Hetty,  though  dull  and  lifeless  as  a  story,  contains  some 
vigorous  and  careful  sketches  of  the  character  of  tbe  lower  classes 
in  Scotland,  which  might  persuade  the  Southern  reader  that  the 
whole  work  was  a  truthful  study  of  Scotch  life. 

The  tale  opens,  in  what  proves  to  be  the  author’s  best  manner, 
with  a  very  bold  and  effective  study  of  a  Presbyterian  beadle,  and 
of  a  Presbyterian  assistant  minister  or  curate.  John  Peters,  who 
speaks  of  the  minister  as  “  oor  man,”  or  “  oor  ane,”  and  whose 
high  duty  it  is  to  watch  beside  “  the  plate  ”  where  the  charitable 
offer  their  arms  and  oblations  at  the  church  door,  is  a  person  who 
only  speaks  the  prologue  of  the  piece,  but  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  more  of  him.  As  he  stands  at  his  post,  some  half-hour 
before  the  congregation  meets,  an  old  man  enters  the  empty  kirk, 
and  deposits  one  penny  in  the  plate : — 

“Deil  ane  o’  oor  folk  that  I  ken  o’,”  said  John,  “deil  ane  0’  them  wad 
liae  pit  in  as  rnuckle  or  the  half  o’t.  He  maun  be  a  char’ater,  that  auld 
man,  for  it  canna  be  his  son  that’s  to  preach  the  day,  and  he  has  na  that 
reason  for  being  sae  liberal  wiV  his  coppers.  I  widna  won’er,”  continued 
he,  lost  in  thought,  and  still  moralizing  over  the  empty  penny  in  the  plate, 
“  but  may  be  he’s  a  dissenter,  for  they  gie  mail-  to  the  Kirk  nor  us.  I  weel 
believe  it,  because  their  elders  are  suner  at  the  door  nor  oors.” 

The  solemn  occasion  which  produced  this  unusual  gift  to  the 
Kirk  was  the  preaching  of  a  trial  sermon  by  a  young  probationer, 
or  unplaced  minister.  This  exercise  gives  the  author  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bringing  into  contrast  the  old  and  new  schools  of  Scotch 
preaching  and  Scotch  theology,  his  own  sympathies  being  obviously 
with  the  new.  There  are  two  candidates  for  the  living  of 
Illtafend  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Layton.  One  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garse- 
green : — 

It  was  in  prayer  he  was  great.  People  came  from  the  adjoining  parishes, 
and  even  the  adjoining  county,  to  hear  him  pray.  The  stream  of  his  devo- 
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tional  eloquence  roared  along,  carrying  everything  before  it.  Antediluvian 
scenes  and  personages,  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  the  dim 
types  and  shadows  ot  '  the  law,  Noah’s  ark,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
brazen  sea,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  mercy  seat,  were  bowled  along  in  the 
resistless  torrent,  mixed  up  with  huge  blocks  of  Galatians  and  Romans, 
masses  of  psalms,  and  floating  islands  of  Shorter  Catechism,  and  ancient 
puritan  divinity. 

As  Ladi/  Hetty  was  first  published  in  Good  Words,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  this  not  very  reverent  way  of  treating  the  old  Presby¬ 
terian  style  of  prayer  is  not  unpopular  in  Scotland.  Probably 
people  are  begimiing  to  like  the  more  “  braid  ”  doctrine  and  refined 
manner  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  the  successful  preacher,  and 
the  hero  of  this  tale.  Mr.  Francis,  we  are  told,  “  had  a  way  of 
making  light,  sometimes  in  a  serious,  but  more  often  in  a  playful 
and  humorous  way,  of  isolated  bits  of  Scripture,  and  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  and  of  swearing  by  a  few 
plain  truths.”  We  must  remodel  our  conceptions  of  the  Scotch 
character  if  the  playful  and  humorous  style  of  biblical  criticism  is 
really  prevalent  there.  We  are  treated  to  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Francis's, 
probably  because  it  can  do  a  Sunday  periodical  no  harm  to  insert 
a  sermon  now  and  then  just  as  a  humorous  paper  is  all  the  better 
for  an  occasional  joke.  From  the  sermon  it  may  be  gathered  that 
Mr.  Francis  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Dean  Stanley,  for  he 
calls  Jacob  an  Arab,  and  speaks  of  Esau  as  “  the  sailor  boy  of  the 
desert,”  obviously  with  reference  to  the  camel,  that  Ship  of  the 
Desert.  His  sermon  pleased  Lord  Layton,  at  all  events,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Illtafend,  where  his  difficulties,  and 
the  reader’s,  soon  gather  thick  around  him. 

Most  people  who  know  Scotland  will  be  surprised  at  the  picture 
of  Illtafend.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  contained  any  Free 
Church,  or  any  members  of  the  mystic  sect  of  United  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  old  abuse  which  Burns  satirized  as  the  “  Holy  Fair,” 
the  unseemly  revelry  which  was  wont  to  accompany  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Sacrament,  still  flourished  there.  But,  what  was 
still  more  curious,  the  “  county  families  ”  of  this  peculiar  district 
were  entirely  given  up  to  chatter  about  parish  politics  and  parish 
intrigues.  The  gentry  of  Scotland  have  always  seemed  very 
much  of  the  opinion  that  Presbyterianism  is  “no  religion  for 
a  gentleman.”  In  districts  where  there  is  no  chapel  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  they  sometimes  attend  the  Kirk, 
though  they  generally  prefer  to  read  the  English  service  at  home. 
The  minister  occasionally  dines  with  the  laird  on  a  well- 
understood  footing  of  anything  but  equality.  This  may  not 
be  a  very  desirable  state  of  social  relations,  but  it  is  that  which 
prevails  in  Scotland.  In  Illtafend,  however,  the  gentry  were, 
as  the  native  idiom  has  it,  “  very  much  taken  up  ”  with  the 
new  minister.  Mrs.  Hope  and  her  two  lovely  stepdaughters  re¬ 
ceived  him  literally  with  open  arms.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
semi-theological  flirtation  began  between  “  Lady  Hetty,”  the  elder 
Miss  Hope,  and  Mr.  Francis-.  Lady  Hetty  was  a  charming 
creature,  with  a  winning  way  of  “  throwing  herself  back  from  the 
waist,”  which  gymnastic  performance  is  spoken  of  with  praise  by 
her  cousin,  Lady  Best.  But  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  had  assigned  her  to  Mr.  Richard  Argali,  the  son  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  M.P.,  and  a  nouveau  riche.  Her  relative,  Mr.  George  Fox, 
discusses  this  arrangement  in  a  light  and  sportive  manner  with  the 
minister  and  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
minister's  wooing  is  to  be  made  a  difficult  one.  Now,  as  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman,  Mr.  Francis  knew  his  place  much  too  well  to  expect 
the  course  of  his  love  to  run  smooth,  but  there  were  difficulties  he 
was  not  aware  of,  and  which  it  is  very  hard  for  the  reader  clearly 
to  understand.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  author,  who  has  written 
the  story  without  much  notion  of  composition  or  care  for  probability, 
so  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  out  as  the  meaning  of  one 
of  his  sentences,  which  extends  its  Thucydidean  constructions  over 
more  than  a  page. 

It  must  be  known,  then,  that  Mr.  Francis  was  the  son  of  an 
Australian  squatter,  described  by  one  of  the  characters  as  “a  mild, 
melancholy,  book-thumbing  soul.”  The  squatter’s  daughter  was 
-sought  in  marriage  by  a  Major  McSumph,  with  whom  her  elder 
brother  had  mysterious  dealings.  This  brother,  Hubert,  is  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  some  importance,  whom  we  only  see  for  a  moment,  and  who 
mysteriously  disappears  out  of  the  story  altogether.  So  unpleasant 
were  the  Major’s  attentions  that  Miss  Francis  fled  to  Tasmania, 
pursued  by  a  spy  of  her  lover's — a  highly  probable  incident.  From 
Tasmania  she  sailed  to  Scotland,  and  went  to  live  with  her  brother,  i 
who  was  enjoying  himself  at  Illtafend,  and  keeping  Lady  Hetty  in 
“  roars  of  laughter  till  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face  ”  by  the 
light  and  sportive  character  of  his  biblical  criticism.  But  he  was 
becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  would  not  be  an  acceptable 
wooer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hope  family,  and  he  had  conscientious  scru¬ 
ples  which  interfered  with  his  happiness.  Nevertheless,  for  some 
weeks  he  and  his  sister,  with  David  Groats,  a  humorous  old  lodge- 
keeper,  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and  Lady  Hetty  with  her  sister, 
make  a  very  pleasant  party,  and  Miss  Francis  finds  a  lover  in  the 
lion.  Charles  Romain.  But  there  are  parish  cabals  against  the 
minister,  cabals  in  which  the  local  gentry  are  mysteriously  leagued 
with  a  “  Bible  woman,”  Rachel  Garvie,  who  is  an  admirably  drawn 
specimen  of  a  hypocrite.  News  comes  from  Australia  that  the 
minister's  father  is  ill  and  unhappy,  the  aged  David  Groats  goes  off 
to  China — -another  very  likely  incident — to  look  alter  a  legacy 
which  has  been  left  him,  and  Lady  Hetty  goes  to  stay  at  Tintral 
Castle,  to  be  betrothed,  as  every  one  supposes,  to  her  rich  admirer, 
Mr.  Argali.  Dejected  and  disappointed,  the  minister  and  his  sister 
return  to  Australia,  where  they  find  their  father  dead  and  his  pro¬ 
perty  greatly  encumbered.  By  a  natural  accident  David  Groats, 


the  lodge-keeper,  on  his  way  home  from  China  meets  them  in  their 
retreat  in  the  bush,  and  by  a  singularly  probable  series  of  events  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  is  their  father’s  brother.  This  is  only  the  beginning 
of  painful  discoveries.  It  turns  out  that  the  mild,  melancholy, 
book-thumbing  soul  was  a  convict  escaped  from  the  penal  settle¬ 
ment  in  Tasmania.  He  and  Groats — their  real  name  was  Morton — 
had  been  partners  with  one  Murdoch  in  a  printing  concern  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  partners  quarrelled  about  love  as  well  as  money,  and 
the  melancholy  soul  threw  Murdoch  over  a  precipice,  for  which 
offence  he  was  condemned  to  transportation  for  life.  He  managed 
to  escape,  and  even  in  some  mysterious  way  to  amass  a  large 
fortune  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  Major  McSumph,  his  daughter’s 
rejected  suitor,  found  out  his  secret,  and  ruined  him.  These  facts 
gave  a  death-blow  to  his  son's  hopes  of  marrying  Lady  Hetty, 
though  they  did  not  prevent  the  more  courageous  Mr.  Charles 
Romain  from  wedding  the  sister,  Miss  Bessy  Francis.  We  are  left 
to  suppose  that  Lady  Hetty  devoted  herself  to  good  works,  aud 
that  the  minister  sought  and  found  consolation  in  literature. 

This  is  as  accurate  a  sketch  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  a 
plot  which  is  rendered  extremely  confusing  by  the  casual  way  in 
which  the  characters  drop  in  and  out  of  view.  Thus  Mr.  Richard 
Argali,  the  wealthy  lover  of  Lady  Hetty,  is  a  mere  shadow  ;  we 
only  see  him  offering  his  heart  and  a  geranium  flower  to  the 
scornful  fair,  and  have  no  idea  whether  he  had  made  any  previous 
efforts  to  win  her  heart.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  the 
published  report  of  their  engagement  came  to  be  left  uncon¬ 
tradicted,  and.  how  it  could  please  Mrs.  Hope  to  receive  shoals  of 
letters  of  congratulation  on  an  event  which  she  knew  was  not  to 
happen.  Equally  hard  it  is  to  explain  how  the  parents  of  the 
minister’s  mother  happened  to  be,  as  we  are  told,  “  both  of  them 
men — stern,  religious  men.”  This  fact,  no  doubt,  would  greatly 
influence  their  children,  and  perhaps  might  account  for  some 
features  in  their  character.  But  so  peculiar  an  ancestry  ought 
to  have  received  more  prominence,  and  should  have  been  more 
clearly  elucidated  than  in  the  mere  casual  reference  which 
we  have  quoted.  Though  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  other 
persons  is  quite  so  mysterious  as  this,  they  are  all  very  vague 
and  shadowy.  Mr.  George  Fox  is  a  favourite  with  the  author ; 
but,  except  that  he  wore  a  light  grey  suit  of  tweed,  and  was 
always  falling  in  love,  at  an  age  when  most  men  dress  and 
behave  more  soberly,  we  scarcely  gather  anything  definite  about 
him.  The  author  has  devoted  all  his  strength  to  rather  humorous 
descriptions  of  Scotch  sermons  and  of  Scotch  peasantry.  In 
theology  he  seems  to  wish  to  substitute  the  vagueness  which 
Principal  Tulloch  esteems  so  highly  for  “  the  abstruse  scholastic 
theology  and  pompous  scholastic  terms  ”  of  Calvinism.  Scotch 
“  probationers  ”  who  share  his  views  must  make  up  for  want  of 
scholasticism  by  abundance  of  flowery  rhetoric,  or  they  will  fail 
to  be  appointed  to  parishes  like  Illtafend. 

The  real  merit  of  Lady  Hetty,  and  it  is  a  considerable  one,  is 
the  cleverness  of  the  rural  characters,  with  the  exception  of  David 
Groats,  who  is  too  elaborately  humorous  and  too  learned.  We 
should  like  to  quote  a  passage  on  the  subject  of  sickness  among 
the  poor,  which  comes  on  them  “  as  a  visitor  no  less  distinguished 
than  grievous” : — 

A  neighbour  -who  lias  a  turn  for  prayer  drops  in  of  an  evening,  and  asks, 
as  he  rises  to  leave,  whether  a  word  or  two  would  not  be  acceptable,  and 
before  he  can  receive  a  reply,  shuts  bis  eyes  firmly,  and  gives  the  sufferer 
the  benefit  of  as  much  incoherent  Scripture  as  he  can  call  to  mind  at  the 
moment,  and  as  if  speaking  to  the  Almighty.  There  are  visits  too  of 
benevolent  ladies,  who  glide  in,  bringing  wonderful  scents  with  them,  and 
whisper  and  read  in  an  anxious  and  mysterious  manner,  as  if  it  were  their 
nearest  and  dearest  relative  who  was  lying  ill.  All  this  among  the  poor 
.  .  .  .  is  felt  to  heighten  for  the  time  being  the  social  position  of  the 

family,  and  in  the  midst  of  distress  to  afford  some  appreciable  comfort. 

Lady  Hetty  shows  plenty  of  cleverness  and  observation,  but  no 
power  of  keeping  the  persons  distinctly  before  the  reader’s  eye,  no 
skill  in  construction,  no  clearness  of  conception,  and  in  fact  scarcely 
any  of  the  qualities  of  a  novelist.  This  is  especially  obvious  in 
the  character  of  the  heroine.  Most  storytellers  can  make  a  nice 
girl  interesting,  but  Lady  Hetty,  though  intended  to  be  a  very 
nice  girl  indeed,  fails  to  win  our  sympathy  or  admiration. 


CHINTREUIL.* 

THE  publication  before  us  is  a  sumptuous  catalogue  of  a 
painter's  labours,  including  not  only  his  painted  pictures,  but 
also  his  studies  and  drawings :  and  this  catalogue,  besides  being 
profusely  illustrated  with  etchings,  is  accompanied  by  three 
different  biographical  notices  by  writers  who  knew  the  artist  and 
appreciated  his  labours.  We  are  led  to  imagine  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  undertaken  chiefly  as  a  labour  of  love,  that  it  is  in 
fact  a  monument  raised  by  literary  and  artistic  friends,  working 
harmoniously  together,  to  the  memory  of  one  who  is  no  more. 
The  editor  of  the  whole,  as  we  should  say  in  English,  appears  to 
be  M.  Jean  Desbrosses,  who  dedicates  the  work  to  M.  Maurice 
Richard,  the  former  Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  The  form  is  a 
fine  quarto,  with  a  substantial  luxury  of  strong  papier  verge,  and 
the  well-cut,  elegant  typography,  revived  from  that  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  for  which  M.  Claye  is  famous. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we  notice  this  catalogue  at  all 
is  because  it  suggests  the  question  why  the  labours  of  other  artists 

*  La  vie  ct  Cceuvre  de  Chintreuil.  Par  A.  de  LaFizelicre,  Champ  floury, 
F.  Henriet.  Avec  qocauxfortes  par  Martial,  Beauverie,  Taiee,  Ad.  Lalauze. 
Saffray,  Selle,  Paul  Roux.  Paris  :  Cadart. 
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should  not  be  catalogued  in  the  same  manner.  The  idea  is  excel¬ 
lent  All  persons  who  care  about  art  matters  remember  Tuiner  s 
o-reat  anxietv  to  keep  his  works  together— his  feeling  that  the 
senarate  works  of  an  artist  are  like  pages  taken  from  a  book, 
t]iat  it  is  only  by  their  union  that  their  deepest  meaning 
can  ever  be  revealed."  Now  a  catalogue  of  this  kmcl  does  not 
o-ive  colour,  and  it  does  not  even  give  the  actual  touch  of 
?he  artist,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  m 
a  certain  sense  which  Turner  would  have  at  once  understood, 
it  enables  you  to  get  better  at  the  whole  mind  of  an  artist  than 
would  an v" four  of  his  most  perfectly  finished  pictures.  .  The  pages 
here  are  together,  and  you  can  read  them  consecutively  it  you 
like  •  at  any  rate  you  can  readily  grasp  their  meaning  as  a  con¬ 
nected  whole.  We  should  be  delighted  to  possess  such  a  cata¬ 
logue  as  this  of  the  works  of  any  eminent  English  artist,  but 
it  could  not  be  produced  without  great  resolution  and  devotion, 
perhaps  even,  in  this  country,  where  the  copyright  of  POP1^ 
pictures  is  so  valuable  and  so  strictly  guarded,  a  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  of  any  popular  painter  would  be  found  an  impracti¬ 
cable  enterprise.  The  one  before  us  is  illustrated  by  forty,  plates, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  pictures, 
•ontain  onlv  a  single  subject;  but  much  more  frequently  several 
subjects — from  four  to  twelve— are  engraved  together  on  the  same 
opper  Here  we  have  two  little  complaints  to  make.  In  our 
.pinion  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  publication  is  much  diminished 
by  the  microscopic  size  of  many  of  these  illustrations,  borne  ot 
diem  are  no  bigger  than  a  postage-stamp,  whilst  many  others  are 
uot  more  than  two  inches  long.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give 
a  rrood  idea  of  a  picture  in  an  etching  the  size  of  a  postage-stamp, 
nd  if  anv  purchaser  of  this  catalogue  happens  to  have  defective 
■yesi<riit,'he  is  likely  to  complain,  with  much  reason,  that  these 
uiniatures  are  of  no  use  to  him.  We  are  the  more  dissatisfied 
ibout  this,  because  there  is  such  a  luxury  of  paper  and  margin  m  the 
whole  publication;  and,  not  to.  speak  of.  the  margin  outside  the 
oppers,  there  is  often  a  provoking  quantity  of  lost  space  even  on 
the  coppers  themselves,  round  about  the  postage-stamp  etchings, 
which  space  M.  Martial,  the  etcher,  has  often  been  at  the  pains  to 
ill  up  with  sketchings  from  fragments  by  Chintreuil,  often  on 
m  intrusive  scale.  For  example,  in  Plate  V.  the  copper  measures 
i  o  in.  by  8  in., and  the  etching  measures  4t  m.by  3I  in.,  the  rest  ot  the 
space  on  the  copper  being  filled  up  with  a  river-scene  all  round 
the  subject  with  a  landscape-painter  and  easel  and  parasol  reflected 
in  the  water,  and  a  big  willow  to  the  right.  Now,  considering  that 
the  etching  is  from  one  of  Ohintreuil's  important  pictures,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1859  and  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1867  (“LaPluie;  clairiere  de  bois  ”),  it  is  evident,  we  tfiinu, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  engrave  the  picture  itself  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  do  without  the  very  superfluous  accompaniment. 

In  another  plate  two  of  the  etchings  are  only  an  inch  and  a.  halt 
Ion"-  and  M.  Martial  gives  us  an  inferior  etching  on  the  margin  ot 
the°same  copper  not  less  than  six  and  a  half  inches  long.  .  But  the 
worst  instance  is  Plate  XVII.  Here  we  have  four  etchings  after 
Chintreuil,  all  under  two  inches  long,  and  on  the  margin  ot  the 
same  copper  a  heavily-bitten  study  of  massive  tree-trunks, 
measuring  about  seven  inches  by  live.  Having  disburdened  0111- 
selves  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  we  will  at  once  observe  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  M.  Martial  that  the  quality  of  his  etchings  after  Chintreuil 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  his  complete  mastery  ot 
the  art  of  etching  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  several  subjects  on  one  copper,  they  are  sure 
to  be  all  equally  well  done.  Indeed,  although  seven  etchers  have 
contributed  to  this  publication,  their  work  is  more  equal  through-- 
out  than  might  have  been  expected.  Nearly  every  plate  is  welt 
executed,  and  there  is  but  one  notable  failure,  an  attempt  to  render 
an  excessively  difficult  effect,  which  hardly  anybody  living  could 
manage  without  having  recourse  to  the  frankest  conventionalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  catalogue  before  us  is,  however,  not  to  dis¬ 
play  the  talents  of  several  living  etchers,  but  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  life-work  of  a  painter  who  is  believed  by  many 
certainly  not  incompetent  judges  to  have  possessed  the  gift  ot 
genius. "  The  biographical  notices  of  Chintreuil  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  things  we  ever  met  with  in  their  peculiar  kind, 
and  we  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  simplicity  of  purpose  and 
admirable  candour  of  the  writers.  They  never  attempt  to.  repre¬ 
sent  their  hero  as  other  than  he  was,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
their  narratives  leave  a  deeper  impression  than  the  most  brilliant 
exaggerations  of  studied  eulogium.  The  life  they  have  recorded 
had  none  of  the  interest  of  action,  and  little  of  the  interest  ot 
thought.  Chintreuil  was  not  adventurous,  and  he  was  not  what,  is 
called  intellectual;  but  his  career  is  well  worth  recording:  for  its 
inward  and  beautiful  unity.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  to 
find  a  more  pure  example  of  a  landscape-painter.  One  passion 
possessed  him,  the  love  of  landscape,  and  he  followed  one  object 
with  the  most  perfect  singleness  of  purpose  through  many  long 
years  of  poverty,  of  neglect,  of  deficient  yet  gradually  increasing 
"manual  skill,  all  the  while  struggling  too  with  the  hindrances  ot 
delicate  health — and  that  one  object  was  the  adequate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  nature.  It  was  late  in  life  when  the  full  manual  power 
came  to  him  at  last,  with  public  recognition,  and  the  envied  ribbon 
of  honour  ;  and  the  chief  interest  of  this  biography  is  the  patient 
fidelity  of  the  artist  during  so  many  years  of  poverty  and  obscurity. 
In  a  word,  the  interest  here  is  very  much  of  the  sort,  that  would 
belong  to  the  lives  of  the  unsuccessful,  if  ever  their  lives  were 
written,  which  most  unfortunately  tor  the  world  they  are  not,  and 
never  will  be.  It  is  easy  enough  to  work  hard  when  you  are 


handsomely  rewarded  and  pleasantly  encouraged;  the  difficulty  is 

to  do  so  when  you  are  not.  , 

Antoine  Chintreuil  was  bom  at  Pont-de-Vaux  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain,  in  1814,  ?f  a  family  that  had  been 
rich,  but  was  then  completely  ruined.  His  mother,  happily 
for  the  little  household,  was  a  well-educated  and  courageous 
woman ;  so  she  opened  a  girls’  school  and  succeeded  m  earning 
a  living  for  the  family,  including  the  artist  s  father,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  do  anything  himself.  Young 
Antoine,  their  only  child,  was  educated  at  first  by  Ins  mother  along 
with  the  young  ladies,  which  is  thought  to  have  had  a  permanen 
effect  in  "giving  him  a  certain  timidity  ,  of  character— a  timidity 
which  his  biographer  tells  us  was  excessive,  even  m  his  maturity. 
When  the  boy  was  old  enough  for  higher  work  he  was  sent  to  the 
college  at  Pont-de-Vaux.  From  his  boyhood  he  took  that 
mysterious  interest  in  nature  which  has  always  marked  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  born  landscape-painters,  and  .  we  are  told  that  whenever 
there  were  great  atmospheric  commotions  he  always  wanted  to  be 
out  in  the  fields  watching  the  effects.  His  artistic  purpose  later 
in  life,  was  nothing  else  than  the  expression  in  painting  ot  those 
transient  phenomena  which  he  had  observed  with  curiosity  from  in¬ 
fancy.  He  was  about  fifteen  years  old  when  the  first  serious  in¬ 
terest  in  practical  art  developed  itself  within  him,  and  just  at  the 
same  period  of  life  he  unhappily  lost  his  mother.  .  M.  de  La 
Fizeliere,  his  principal  biographer,  suggests  that  the  pain  and  giie 
he  felt  in  consequence  of  so  great  a  loss  may  have  brought  on  an 
intellectual  crisis  also,  for  at  this  time  the  great  art _  passion  took 
complete  possession  of  his  being.  Had  Madame  Chintreuil  still 
lived,  her  son’s  occupation  might  have  been  at  once  decided 
according  to  his  wishes,  and  he  would  probably  have  become, 
according  to  French  custom  in  such  cases,  a  pensioner  of  his  native 
town  during  his  years  of  studentship ;  but  now  that  the  bread-winnei 
of  the  little  household  was  taken  away,  it  became  urgently  neces¬ 
sary  that  Antoine,  young  as  he  was,  should  earn  his  hviqg  imme¬ 
diately.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  some  friends,,  he  remained  at 
the  college  as  drawing-master,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  and  lie 
became  also  a  monitor  in  another  school.  In  this  way  he  earned 
his  own  living  for  two  years  and  helped  his  old  father  at  the  same 
time.  Next  we  find  him  under-master,  at  the  college  ot  Macon. 
Then  his  maternal  grandmother  died,  leaving  a  small  income  entirely 
for  her  grandson’s  use.  This  would  have  kept  him  m  independence 
whilst  lie  pursued  his  artistic  studies ;  but  the  young  man  gave  up  the 
whole  of  it  to  his  father,  reserving  for  himself,  onlv  two  or  tlnee 
hundred  francs,  with  which  he  set  off  for  Pans,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  month  of  October  1838.  His  possessions  were  an  old 
wooden  trunk  with  half-a-dozen  shirts  and  the  threadbare  black 
coat  which  every  under-master  in  France  possesses,  a  box  ot  colouis, 
a  little  painted  study,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  tor  M. 
Boitard,  who  was  a  distinguished  botanist,  and  came  fiom  the 
same  neighbourhood.  M.  Boitard  was  a  very  careful  natural-his¬ 
tory  draughtsman,  and  fancied  himself  an  artist.  He  treated  pool 
Ohintreuil's  studies  with  perfect  disdain  ;  no  doubt  they  must  have 
been  very  immature,  and  wholly  opposed  in  tendency  to  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  a  scientific  naturalist.  However,  M.  Boitard  offered  his 
young  friend  a  chance  of  gaining  a  living.  Could  he  manag-e  to 
colour  engravings  of  insects  and  flowers  ?  Chintreuil  did  his  best, 
but  his  hand  was  awkward,  it  lacked  facility,  and  he  could  not  ay 
a  flat  wash  neatly  enough  within  the  fixed  Emits.  Therefore  M. 
Boitard  decided  that  he  could  never  be  an  artist,  and  got  him -  into 
a  bookseller's  shop.  Here  Chintreuil  found  himself  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  a  youth  called  Champfleury,  who  afterwards  became 
celebrated  in  literature.  Champfleury  had  some  acquaintances, 
amongst  the  young  artists  of  that  day,  and  by  his  help  Ohintreui 
became  introduced  into  a  little  artistic  world  where  his  own  ear  y 
aspirations  were  speedily  rekindled,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  entire  y 
gone  out  in  the  gloom  of  the  bookseller’s  shop.  These  new  friends 
got  our  hero  to  accompany  them  on  a  little  sketching  excursion 
towards  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  and  when  he  came  back  the 
bookseller  dismissed  him  with  the  remark  that  he  “  did  not  care 
for  tourist  clerks.” 

In  the  quarter  of  Clier che-midi,  where  Chintreuil  then  med.,  there 
was  a  little  world  of  young  “  painters,  poets,  sculptors,  musicians, 
engravers,  novelists,”  and  Chintreuil  soon  belonged  to  it  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sort  of  way,  leading  his  own  regular  and  quiet  life  amidst 
the  noise  and  license  of  "this  turbulent  and  undisciplined  society. 
Perched  up  in  his  garret,  he  tried  to  learn  to  paint,  still  painfully 
yearn ina-  for  the  country.  “  II  faudrait  vivre  dans  la  nature,  lie 
said,  with  the  feeling  of  a  thorough  landscape-painter.  Up  m  his 
o-arret,  his  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  was  a  forest  of  chimneys  and 
stove-pipes.  However,  the  young  student  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  no  chance  as  yet  of  earning  a  living  by  the  sort  of  art  he  was 
aimin'1-  at ;  so  he  tried  to  get  a  commission  to  copy  something,  for 
the  Government,  a  sort  of  encouragement  accorded  to  young  artists. 
For  this  it  was  desirable  to  get  the  support  of  the  great  man  of 
Pont-de-Vaux,  the  deputy,  who  answered  in  a  letter  given  by  the 
biographer,  which  is  a  model  of  insulting  coldness,  and  contains 
two  glaring  faults  in  French.  After  this,  another  personage 
appears  suddenly  in  the  narrative,  namely,  Beranger.  il.de  La 
Fizeliere  had  heard  that,  in  consequence  of  Beranger  s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  a  painter  of  genre,  called  Dulong,  had  got  a  commission  from 
the  “  Direction  des  Beaux-arts  ;  ”  so  he  told  this  piece  of  news  to 
Chintreuil,  and  the  latter  immediately  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
and  ask  Beranger  to  do  something  for  him,  although  he  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  poet.  Nothing  more  charming  111  its 
simplicity  could  be  invented  by  any  novelist  than  this  visit  01 
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Chintreuil  to  Beranger.  The  young  painter  goes  with,  a  little 
picture  under  his  arm ;  the  poet  receives  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  listens  to  his  story,  sees  at  once  the  modesty  and  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  artist’s  nature,  buys  the  little  picture  for  sixty  francs, 
asks  whether  it  is  expensive  to  practise  art  on  account  of  the 
materials,  and  then  accompanies  Chintreuil  to  M.  Giroux  the 
colourman,  and  pledges  his  own  credit  for  everything  the  painter 
may  want.  After  that,  Beranger  did  all  he  could  to  help 
Chintreuil  by  recommending  him  to  influential  friends,  and  be¬ 
sides  that,  he  went  on  buying  little  landscapes  of  him,  which 
the  poet  sincerely  enjoyed  for  their  freshness  and  truth  to 
nature.  These  aids  helped  the  artist  greatly,  and  permitted 
him  to  paint  pictures  of  some  importance,  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  also  to  go  and  live  in  the  country.  lie  went  to  Igny 
and  stayed  there  more  than  six  years,  from  1850  to  1857,  during 
which  he  painted  studies  from  nature  whenever  he  could,  going  out 
in  all  weathers.  At  Igny  there  was  a  river,  La  Bievre,  and  naturally 
Chintreuil  was  often  at  work  near  it.  Study  of  this  kind,  pursued 
as  a  hard-working,  enthusiastic  artist  pursues  it,  is  often  most 
dangerous  to  health.  Chintreuil  worked  from  morning  till  night 
in  damp  places,  without  taking  sufficient  precautions  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  and  without  having  a  comfortable  wooden  hut  as  Troyon 
had,  so  he  caught  a  pleurisy.  M.  Jean  Desbrosses,  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  Chintreuil,  to  whom  we  owe  the  volume  before  us, 
watched  him  in  his  malady,  and  with  the  help  of  good  doctors 
brought  him  through  it  alive,  after  six  months  of  suffering.  After 
his  recovery  his  medical  advisers  ordered  a  change  of  residence.  It 
was  evident  that  he  would  always  study  from  nature,  so  they 
selected  for  him  a  dry  and  airv  country  at  La  Tournelle-Septeuil, 
near  Mantes.  Here  he  settled  definitively  and  worked  incessantly 
for  sixteen  years,  the  pleasantest  of  his  life,  saddened,  however,  by 
the  death  of  Beranger,  for  whom  he  had  the  warmest  affection. 
From  the  year  1862  Chintreuil  was  an  artist  of  reputation,  and 
gradually,  became  famous.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1870,  only  three  years  before  his  death.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  of  enormous  pecuniary  importance  to  a  French  painter, 
just  as  the  letters  It. A.  are  to  an  English  one,  and  if  it  had  come 
to  Chintreuil  a  few  years  earlier  he  would  have  died  a  rich  man. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  consumption,  probably  of  very  long 
standing,  for  he  coughed  a  great  deal  when  quite  a  young  man,  and 
was  never  really  well.  The  nearest  approach  that  he  made  to 
health  was  what  his  biographer  calls  an  “  etat  pathologique  qui 
etait  presque  pour  lui  la  sante.”  It  seems  likely  that  his  malady 
may  have  gradually  developed  from  the  time  when  he  caught  the 
pleurisy  in  the  valley  of  La  Bievre. 

The  above  is  merely  the  skeleton  of  Ckintreuil’s  biography.  The 
true  interest  of  the  life  is  not  in  external  events,  of  which  there 
are  scarcely  any  to  record,  but  in  the  quiet  perseverance  and  re¬ 
signation  to  adversity  which  could  continue  to  work  with  the 
steadiness  of  Chintreuil,  and  to  wait  so  long  for  the  reward.  Very 
many  painters  are  quite  as  unsuccessful  as  he  was  before  repu¬ 
tation  came  to  him,  but  few  unsuccessful  painters  have  been  able,  in 
the  face  of  discouragement  and  neglect,  to  maintain  habits  of  per¬ 
sistent  industry.  In  poverty,  in  obscurity,  in  solitude,  in  delicate 
health,  and  for  many  years  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  inade¬ 
quate  manual  dexterity,  Chintreuil  maintained  the  perfect  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  character  and  xhe  pure  flame  of  the  ideal  within  him, 
working  on  without  any  diminution  of  that  early  love  for  nature 
which  constituted  the  main  happiness  of  his  life.  It  is  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  gentleness  and  resignation  of 
his  nature,  he  had  extraordinary  force  of  will.  And  in  one 
most  important  respect  his  life  was  a  completely  successful  life — 
that  which  he  most  desired  to  do  in  youth  he  lived  to  do  in  man¬ 
hood.  With  the  exception  of  that  little  interval  in  the  bookseller’s 
shop,  which  was  really  a  great  help  to  him  by  procuring  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Champfleury  and  Champfleury’s  artistic  friends, 
his  time  was  always  employed  in  the  direction  of  his  natural  gift 
and  vocation.  In  this  respect  few  lives  are  so  successful  as  his 
was ;  most  men  are  turned  aside  from  the  path  by  the  seductions 
of  other  opportunities,  or  else  forced  out  of  it  for  ever  by  necessity, 
but  Chintreuil  developed  his  own  nature  as  completely  as  Con¬ 
stable  did. 

From  the  studies  engraved  in  this  catalogue,  as  well  as  from  his 
pictures,  it  is  evident  that  this  artist  had  a  pure  delight  in  simple 
landscape,  the  landscape  whose  elements  may  be  found  almost 
anywhere  by  those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  discover  it.  In 
England  such  a  painter  would  certainly  be  told  that  he  chose 
very  uninteresting  subjects,  and  perhaps  in  France  he  might  have 
been  sooner  recognized  by  the  public  if  there  had  been  more  of 
human  interest  in  his  pictures.  We  see  at  once  that  these  are  the 
works  of  a  man  accustomed  to  solitude,  and  who  even  loved  soli¬ 
tude,  provided  only  that  he  was  free  to  explore  and  enjoy  the  fairy¬ 
land  of  nature.  We  could  not  mention  a  landscape-painter  in 
whose  works,  taken  as  a  whole,  figures  and  buildings,  and  evidences 
of  human  labour,  are  so  rare.  This  was  not  from  misanthropy,  for 
we  know  how  much  Chintreuil  loved  his  friends  and  was  beloved 
by  them  in  return  ;  it  was  simply  from  the  extreme  purity  of  the 
landscape  sentiment  within  him,  which  needed  no  other  interest. 
A  tree  or  two,  or  a  bit  of  rising  ground,  was  quite  enough  to 
occupy  his  attention,  and  his  artistic  perception  of  the  availableness 
of  simple  things  became  ultimately  so  delicate  that  he  could  dis¬ 
cover,  and  make  perceptible  to  others  when  he  had  drawn  them, 
elements  of  beautiful  arrangement  in  the  most  unpromising 
material.  It  is  well  known  to  all  cultivated  critics  that  this 
faculty  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  true  genius  for  landscape  ; 
our  own-Crome  and  Constable  had  it  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 


so  had  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  masters.  Everything  in  Chin¬ 
treuil  is  subordinated  to  the  rendering  of  sentiment  and  impression, 
and  his  sincerity  is  absolute.  Still  one  cannot  help  regretting  that 
an  artist  who  lived  in  a  country  where  the  noblest  material  is  so 
easily  accessible  as  it  is  in  France  should  have  willingly  spent  so 
much  time  in  the  study  of  things  that  may  be  seen  almost  any¬ 
where.  Like  everything  else,  this  question  has  two  sides.  On 
the  one  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  an  artist  like  Chintreuil 
employs  his  time  to  good  purpose  in  making  us  all  feel  more 
acutely  the  beauty  of  the  common  bits  of  landscape  that  lie  every¬ 
where  around  us;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  his  powers 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  perpetuating  for  us,  as  T umer  did, 
the  highest  and  noblest  forms  of  landscape  beauty,  which  abounded 
at  a  very  moderate  distance  from  the  place  where  Chintreuil  was 
born.  Regrets  are  useless,  yet  the  wonder  remains  how  an  artist 
can  neglect  noble  for  inferior  material ;  but  to  this  perhaps  the 
artist  himself  would  answer  that  the  material  he  selects  is  best  for 
what  he  intends  to  do  with  it,  just  as  the  characters  in  George 
Eliot’s  novels  are  best  for  her  purpose,  though  inferior  in  social 
rank  to  those  generally  preferred  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  the  French,  who  are  generally  credited  by  other 
nations  with  an  inherent  passion  for  display  of  all  kinds,  should  in 
their  landscape  art  have  generally  shown  such  a  strong  preference 
for  very  humble  and  unpretending  subjects.  All  that  surprises  us 
is  that  landscape-painters  whose  subject  is  “  nothing  but  the  art,” 
as  Constable  said,  should  obtain,  even  though  late  in  life,  the 
limited  celebrity  which  rewards  genius  and  perseverance  in  their 
branch  of  the  artistic  profession. 


NUTT’S  SAMARITAN  HISTORY.* 

MR.  NUTT’S  volume  is  certainly  not  light  reading,  but  its 
subject  has  an  interest  and  value  which  he  has  measured 
rightly.  The  scanty  and  waning  community  which  still  maintains 
its  tenacious  existence  at  Nablus  possesses  a  history,  such  as  it  is, 
extending  over  at  least  three-and-twenty  centimes,  while  Jewish 
records  give  some  glimpses  of  its  fortunes  for  three  or  four  cen¬ 
turies  still  more  remote.  Thrust  seemingly  into  a  position  which 
at  first  they  had  no  thought  of  taking  up,  the  Samaritans  soon  saw 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  isolation  to  which  Jewish 
prejudice  or  narrowness  sought  to  condemn  them  as  aliens  from  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.  For  many  generations  they  possessed  on 
Mount  Gerizim  a  Temple  which  rivalled  that  at  Jerusalem,  while 
they  have  acquired  an  almost  mysterious  reputation  as  preservers 
of  a  Pentateuch  more  ancient  •  perhaps  than  the  version 
belonging  to  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  the  Jews.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  thrust  them  into  this  position,  the  date  of  their 
rival  Temple,  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  their  sacred  books, 
are  points  of  importance,  even  if  we  have  no  curiosity  to  gain  a 
closer  knowledge  of  their  dogmas,  their  religious  practices,  their 
habits,  their  learning,  and  their  notions  respecting  their  own 
origin  and  destiny.  On  all  these  points  Mr.  Nutt’s  volume  gives 
sufficient  information,  leaving  the  reader  perhaps  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  Samaritan  history  as  in  some  other  things  there  is 
more  cry  than  wool.  It  is  marked,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  any  trustworthy  knowledge  “  derivable  from  the  Samari¬ 
tans  themselves  as  to  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  and  early 
condition.”  The  Samaritan  population,  he  adds,  consisted  “  of  the 
poorest  Israelites  who  had  been  left  behind  by  their  conquerors  as 
politically  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  removing 
from  their  lands.”  Thus  left  to  themselves,  they  sank  into  a 
state  of  stupid  and  contented  ignorance,  from  which  they  were 
in  some  measure,  although  only  partially,  roused  by  the  contempt 
of  their  neighbours  rather  than  by  any  design  of  their  own.  Yet 
this  strange  people  has  had,  as  Mr.  Nutt  remarks,  an  inner  life  and 
an  intellectual  activity  which  have  hitherto  remained  ahnost  un¬ 
known  ;  and  thus  every  fragment  of  their  literature,  poor  though 
it  be,  has  a  value  for  the  historical  scholar,  as  possibly  throwing 
light  on  some  questions  of  high  importance. 

Their  fortunes  down  to  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  gathered  from  the  later  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  these  narratives  contain  difficulties 
some  of  which  at  least  are  not  easily  solved ;  and  of  these  one 
relates  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  on  Gerizim — an  important 
event  in  its  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
For  the  date  of  this  building  our  only  authority  is  Josephus,  the 
precision  of  whose  account  should  have  been  more  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Nutt.  The  date  itself,  he  tells  us,  is  doubtful : — 
“  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  8.  4,  seems  to  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  the  last  King  of  Persia;  but  if  the  Sauballat  he 
mentions  be  the  same  as  in  Nehemiah  xiii.  28,  the  event  should  be 
placed  under  Darius  Nothus.”  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  any 
writer  to  give  a  date  with  more  particular  care  than  that  with 
which  Josephus  marks  the  erection  of  the  Temple  on  Gerizim ;  and 
if  it  be  a  perilous  thing  to  question  the  authority  of  the  only  ac¬ 
count  from  which  we  gain  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  it  follows 
that  after  all  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus  cannot  be  the  Sanballat 
mentioned  by  Nehemiah.  The  points  of  likeness  between  the  two 
accounts  are  very  slight,  the  points  of  disagreement  very  strong ; 
and  it  is  altogether  more  likely  that  there  were  two  Sanballats 
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han  that  Josephus  was  wrong  in  the  date  of  an  event  preceding 
own  birth  by  not  more  than  four  centuries. 

The  first  high-priest  of  this  Temple,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
knballat  was  Manasseh,  his  son-in-law,  the  brother  of  Jaddua, 
hehth-pnest  at  Jerusalem.  His  refusal  to  dissolve  a  marriage 
Condemned  as  irregular  was  naturally  rewarded  by  Sanballat  with 
he  highest  office  of  the  priesthood ;  and  the  promotion  of  Manasseh 
irouo-ht  with  it  the  learning  of  the  more  cultivated  society  of 
he  Jews  and  the  cold  and  forbidding  theories,  of  the  Sadducees. 
Possibly  also  through  him  they  may  have  obtained  the  transcript 
,f  the  Law  to  which  by  subsequent  changes  they  gave  the  peculiar 
character  which  marks  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  At  the  least, 
tJeh  poverty  of  invention  is  a  noteworthy  fact.  Their  rites  and 
their  dogmas,  in  spite  of  the  antagonistic  position  which  they  had 
assumed,  are  all  borrowed— those  points  only,  m  Mr.  Nutts  wolds, 

;<  being  rejected  which  did  not  square  with  their  own  prepos¬ 
sessions”;  and  hence  the  fact  of  their  acceptance  of  .  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  from  their  neighbours  ceases  to  be  antecedently  improbable. 

It  is  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  likely  that  they  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  much  earlier.  If  the  expulsion  of  Manasseh  took  place  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah,  and  if  this  measure  was  earned  out  strictly 
on  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  these  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  would  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  its  authority  altogether  and 
for  refusing  it  admittance.  But  during  the  three  generations 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  that  ot 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Pentateuch,  first  laid  before  the  people  m 
its  inteo-rity  perhaps  by  Ezra,  would  be  acquiring  a  deeper  vene¬ 
ration,  and  would  come  with  a  stronger  claim  on  the  acceptance  ot 

the  Samaritans.  ,  ,  . 

If  Mr.  Nutt  here  speaks  with  more  than  necessary  hesitation,  he 
has  left  nothing  wanting  in  his  discussion  of  the  theories,  relating 
to  the  comparative  antiquity  and  value  of  the 'Jewish  and 
Samaritan  versions  of  the  books  bearing  the  name  of  Moses.  Deal¬ 
ing  first  with  the  critics  who  assign  to  the  Samaritan  an  authority 
and  correctness  far  beyond  those  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  a, 
showino-  that  their  conclusions  are  untenable,  he  goes  on  to  examine 
the  arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Samaritan  version  was 
the  text  on  which  the  Septuagint  translators  did  their  work.  Ot 
these  the  most  plausible  is  the  assertion  that  the  Samaritans  had 
already  brought  out  for  their  own  use  a  Greek  translation,  of  which 
the  Seventy,  with  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  gladly 
and  eagerly  availed  themselves.  Unfortunately,  there  is.  no  trace 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  version  for  four  or  five  centuries  later  , 
and,  apart  from  this,  Mr.  Nutt  well  insists  on  the  extreme  unlikeli¬ 
hood  “  that  a  people  who  had  on  all  other  occasions  shown  them¬ 
selves  powerless  to  invent,  only  capable  of  feeble  imitation,  should 
in  this  one  instance  have  distanced  their  rivals  in  the  production 
of  so  great  a  literary  work.”  Not  less  unlikely  would  be  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  translation  so  made  by  the  Jews  whether  of  Palestine  01 
of  Alexandria.  But  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Seventy  beyond  doubt  agree  on  some  points  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  modern  Hebrew  Pentateuch ;  and  the  only 
adequate  explanation  of  this  fact,  in  Mr.  Nutt’s  belief  is  to  .be 
found  in  the  theory  of  Gesemus,  which  looks  upon  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  derived  from  Jewish .  MSS. 

“  which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  contained  a 
text  varying  from  that  of  our  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  The  extent 
of  the  variations  introduced  into  both  shows  that  integrity  of  the 
text  was  not  among  the  conditions  needed  to  raise  a  book  to  the 

yank  of  sacred  writings.  „  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  T 

The  Samaritan  version,  long  spoken,  of  with  respect,  quoted  by 
Origen,  who  gives  its  various  readings  in  the  margin  ot  his 
Hexapla,  and  highly  praised  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  the  ehrono- 
loffist  of  the  eighth  century,  vanished  at  last  from  the  knowledge 
of  Eastern  or  Western  scholars,  and  was  apparently  lost  alto¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Nutt  gives  an  interesting  account  ot  the  iubb.  wincn 
have  been  found  during  the  last  few  centuries,  the  first  having  been 
discovered  at  Damascus  in  1616  by  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  had.  m 
vain  sought  to  discharge  at  Cairo,  Gaza,  and  Nablus  the  commission 
given  to  him  by  De  Sancy,  then  French  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  This  MS.  was  presented  by  De  Sancy  to  the  library  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris  ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  be  the  only  one  known  to 
European  scholars.  Copies  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  ot  the 
meat  public  libraries,  all  of  them,  however,  being  written  on 
separate  leaves,  none  in  the  shape  of  rolls.  The  rolls  are  apparently 
confined  to  Nablus,  which  boasts  of  one  copy  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  great-grandson  of  Aaron  himself,  thirteen  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  on  the  skins  of  some  twenty 
rams  slain  as  thank-offerings.  Another  copy  is  asserted  to  be  the 
one  which  formed  the  subject  of  debate  between  Zerubbabel  and 
Sanballat  in  the  presence  of  the  Babylonish  king.  The  mark  is 
still  pointed  out  where  Zerubbabel  spat  on  it  to  break,  its  chaim. 
“  It  had  twice  sprung  unhurt  from  the  fire  into  which  he  had 
thrown  it ;  the  third  time  it  came  out  again  undamaged,  only  the 
spot  was 'scorched.”  Although  so  greatly  venerated  that  the 
priest’s  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  22  has  become  black  from  the  kisses 
of  the  worshippers,  this  MS.  stiff  has  its  price.  It  was  offered  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  Bodleian  for  the  modest  sum  of  500/. ;  but 

the  offer  was  not  accepted.  .  0  .  • 

Apart  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  literature  of  the  Samaritans  is 
not  much  more  abundant  than  snakes  in  Ireland ;  nor,  if  the  books 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Chronicles  had  been  more  nume¬ 
rous,  would  they  have  much  value.  The  historical  sense  was  not 
strono-  in  the  members  of  this  isolated  community  ;  in  tact,  as  Mr. 
Nutt°puts  it,  “  Nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  a  Samaritan 
chronicler  than  to  give  an  exact  relation  of  past  events.  llius 


the  chronicle  of  Joshua  is  designed  to  glorify  the.  Temple  on 
Gerizim,  and  to  anathematize  all  who  followed  the  e vlle^a“Pje  °f 
the  apostate  priest  Eli,  who  set  up  an  opposition  Temple  at  Shiloh. 
In  this  series  of  disjointed  narratives  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  captive, 
not  Judah,  but  Israel,  of  whom  he  allows  three  hundred  thousand 
to  return  to  their  homes.  But,  although  the  chronicler  can 
travesty  history,  he  has  no  originality.  The  wonders,  which  mark 

the  visit  of  Alexander  are  all  borrowed  from  Jewish  tradfrion, 

and  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  tastes  and  the  wishes  of  the  Saman- 


ta  The  Masseketh  Kuthim,  a  Talmudical  tract  on  the  Kuthm> 
as  the  Samaritans  were  termed  in  contempt,,  given 1  by  1  . 

Nutt  in  the  appendix,  forms  not  the  least  interesting  par 
of  his  volume.  It  was  written  probably  m  the  second  cent  y, 
and  it  curiously  exhibits  the  precise  measure  of  the  aversion  which 
the  JeTfSt  for  the  Samaritan.  It  sets  forth  the  things  m  which 
the  former  may  have  dealings  with  the  latter,  and  maiks  o 
dealings  which  are  forbidden.  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  shrewdly 
arranged  in  the  interest  of  the  more  powerful  people.  The  Jew 
may  not  sell  them  large  cattle,  though  wounded,  nor  goats,  nor 
calves  but  he  may  let  them  have  cattle  wounded  beyond  the 
possMitj  of  cute.  The  Jews  may  not  give  or  take  w.ves  from 
them,  but  they  may  lend  and  borrow  on  usury  with  them.  Al¬ 
though  they  may  put  little  faith  in  the  word  ot  Samaritans,  theie 
are  certain  points  on  which  it  may  he  belie\ed  . 

A  Samaritan  may  be  trusted  to  say  whether  there  is  or  is  not a  “Pjgre 
in  a  field  or  of  an  animal  whether  it  is  firstborn  or  not,  of  a  tree  whetner 
t  is  four  years  old  or  still  impure,  and  also  is  credible  with  regard  to  grave¬ 
stones  Wt  not  with  regard  to  spreading  trees  nor  stones  projecting  from 
walls,  nor  with  regard  to  the  land  of  the  Gentiles. 

If  the  distinctions  are  wonderful  to  the  Western  mind,  they 
attest  a  sufficiently  real  dislike  ;  but  the  Jew  ^  as  ready  to  be 
reconciled  with  his  erring  brother  as  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  is  to 
restore  the  Eastern  Church  to  his  communion 

When  shall  we  receive  them  ?  When  they  give  up  their  faith  in  Mount 
Garizim,  and  acknowledge  Jerusalem  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead , 
thenceforth  he  who  robs  a  Samaritan  will  be  as  one  who  robs  an  Israelite. 


SOME  STEPPING-STONES  TO  SCHOLARSHIP.* 

IT  is  a  trite  saying  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  wrong  to  dream  of  an  enchanter  whose 
wand  shall  dissipate  the  obstacles  to  the  easy  acquirement  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  bid  the  knots  and  obscurities  ot  the  pesti¬ 
lent  ”  Primer  vanish  under  a  rule  of  simplification  and  intelligi¬ 
bility.  In  seats  of  learning  high  in  the  repute  of  their  scholars 
and  teachers  it  is  still  deemed  expedient  to  cherish  those  gram¬ 
mars  and  helps  to  learning  which  especially  set  themselves  to 
explain  ignotum  per  ignotius,  probably  because  of  the  admirable 
discipline  in  patience  and  perseverance  thus  provided  for  the 
British  schoolboy.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that,  m  widening-  the 
curriculum  as  we  have  done  of  late,  provision .  must  be  made  for 
expediting  tedious  rudimentary  processes,  not,  indeed,  by  foregoing 
the  indispensable  reiteration  of  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  but 
bv  studynm  to  make  these  clear,  concise,  and  compendious.  Hopeful 
si'o-ns  that  this  view  is  making  progress  have  recently  appeared  in 
various  quarters ;  and,  in  the  interest  both  of  parents  and.  pupils,  we 
think  it  rffihtto  draw  attention  to  two  or  three  succinct  and  well- 
considered' aids  to  the  attainment  of  classical  knowledge,  m  the 
way  of  grammar,  composition,  and  collateral  matters,  which  now 

li 0  on  our  tciljlfi .  .  i. /vi  •  • 

Of  these  we  place  in  the  first  rank  two  volumes  differing  in 
grade  and  scope,  yet  of  the  same  practical  character,  excellently 
fitted,  the  one  for  grounding  the  merest  tiro,  the  other  foi  giving 
him,  when  grounded,  an  insight  into  the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  the  grammar  he  has  laid  in  by  rote.  The  first  is  A  Short  and 
Easy  Greek  Book,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Fowle  ;  the  other  an  annotated 
Greek  Accidence,  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott,  now  a  tutor,  we  believe, 
at  Balliol  •  and  it  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  light  upon  Greek 
grammars  in  which  economy  and  retrenchments  space  went  so 
thoroughly  along  with  lucidity  and  solidity  of  information.  Mr. 
Fowle’s  book  indeed,  combining  grammar,  exercises,,  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  distinctly  aims 
not  only  at  being,  but  also  (which  is  a  harder  task,  though  it  may 
appear  paradoxical  to  say  so)  at  seeming  to  the  learner  s  eye,  as  easy 
as  possible.  To  this  end  each  subject  has  been  confined  to  one, 
or  at  most  two,  pages,  and  a  vast  amount  of  thought. and  pams 
has  been  bestowed  upon  such  arrangements  of  declensions,  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  declension,  tenses,  and  tables  of  verbs  as  obviate 
wearisome  repetition,  and  establish  a  sequence  readily  appreciable 
by  the  learner.  A  further  recommendation  is  that  Mi.  lowies 


*  A  Short  and  Easy  Greek  Booh.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fowle.  Long- 

The  Elements  of  the  Greek  Accidence,  with  Philological  Notes.  By  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Rivingtons.  1874. 

A  Short  and  Easy  Latin  Book.  Fourth  Edition.  1873.  A  1  irst  Easy 
Jatin  lieadinq  Book.  Second  Edition.  1874-  A  Second  Easy  Latin 
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book  runs  in  the  lines  of  Wordsworth’s  Greek  Grammar,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  in  those  of  Mr.  St.  John  Parry’s,  one  or  other  of 
which  is  in  use  at  most  of  our  larger  schools.  And,  though  the 
nature  of  the  Short  and  Easy  Greek  Book  peremptorily  excludes 
philological  and  philosophical  explanations  which  the  pupils  for 
whom  it  is  designed  would  he  certain  to  ignore,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  seldom  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  slightest  omission 
of  essential  matter,  and  how  often  an  impression  is  produced  that 
the  author  has  weighed  with  nicety  the  claims  of  this  or  that 
detail  to  be  included  as  of  vital  elementary  importance.  Rightly, 
for  iustance,  has  he  concluded  that  the  stem  theory,  which  gives 
older  pupils  such  an  insight  into  the  structure  and  philosophy  of 
the  language,  is  better  left  until  the  rudiments  have  been  di¬ 
gested  ;  hence  that  which  is  an  inseparable  feature  of  Mr.  Abbott’s 
more  advaneed  manual  barely  peeps  out  at  p.  60  of  Mr.  Fowle's 
volume,  where  he  recognizes  it  in  defining  the  root  of  a  verb, 
apropos  of  the  formation  of  the  second  aorist,  iruTroi’.  Yet  Mr. 
Abbott’s  aim  and  object  is  also  simplification,  and  his  argument 
for  adding  another  to  the  already  numerous  grammars  is  that  most 
of  these  seek  to  impress  on  the  learner  forms  that  are  rare  and 
remarkable,  while  few  have  attempted  to  simplify  apparent 
diversity  by  reference  to  a  few  general  laws.  For  his  higher  task 
he  has  naturally  sat  at  the  feet  of  Professor  George  Curtius, 
and  incurred  likewise  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  debt  to 
Bopp’s  Comparative  Grammar ;  and  so  well  has  he  profited  by 
his  draughts  upon  these  authorities  that  the  intelligent  upper- 
form  boy  who  masters  Abbott’s  Greek  Accidence  need  not  fear 
to  have  to  return  blank  answers  to  a  stiffisk  grammar  paper 
of  the  latest  manufacture.  Such  a  boy  will  find  food  for  thought 
in  the  preliminary  chapters  on  letters,  sounds,  and  accents,  which 
are  certainly  in  their  proper  place  in  the  order  of  analysis, 
though  practically  the  matter  of  them  may  have  to  be  taught  later ; 
and,  whereas,  at  the  point  of  time  when  Mr.  Fowle’s  book  would 
have  been  most  useful  to  him,  he  would  have  gathered  from 
his  section  on  Hiatus  (p.  4)  all  necessary  data  as  to  the  changes 
undergone  by  vowels  at  the  end  of  a  word  when  meeting  another 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  in  Mr.  Abbott’s  he  would  enlarge  his 
knowledge  by  the  rule  that  v  is  never  and  f  seldom  elided,  and  by 
others  for  the  o-asis  of  final  with  initial  vowels  according  to  the 
breathings.  When  we  come  to  the  declensions  of  substantives, 
both  writers  are  found  practically  limiting  those  to  three,  with  a 
division  of  the  third  into  five  classes,  and  Mr.  Fowle  has  laudably 
simplified  the  intricacies  of  the  vocative  singular  and  dative  plural 
of  this  last  by  a  few  simple  rules.  Mr.  Abbott  naturally  goes  much 
deeper,  and  brings  into  play  the  theory  of  suffixes  (originally 
pronouns)  added  to  the  end  of  the  stems.  There  is  a  peculiar  sim¬ 
plicity  about  his  distinction  between  common  and  uncommon 
forms  of  declension  of  nouns  in  a?  and  v,  c.y.  rw<;  and  ocaepv,  as 
distinct  from  Trijx"<;  and  At.'  (pp.  28-9}.  In  the  latter,  as  in  other 
varieties  of  form  and  quantity,  he  discerns  the  incidence  of  the 
digamma  in  the  change  of  a  into  tF  in  other  cases  than  the  nomi¬ 
native,  accusative,  and  vocative  singular. 

In  a  note  to  his  compendious  account  of  the  comparison  of  adjec¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Fowle  makes  a  reservation  that  “this  formation  of  com¬ 
paratives  and  superlatives  is  only  given  for  the  sake  of  learning 
the  language,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  represents 
the  original  growth  of  the  words  ” ;  and  so  elsewhere  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  easy  way  for  beginners,  and  the  more 
philosophical  way,  as  regards  forming  the  tenses.  What  we  desire 
to  point  out  is  that  Mr.  Abbott’s  work  is  calculated  to  supply  the 
stages  and  processes  which  Mr.  Fowle's  purposely  omits ;  as,  for 
example,  whilst  we  find  both  simplifying  the  task  of  learners  by 
grouping  the  declension  of  participles  with  that  of  adjectives,  it  is 
to  Mr.  Abbott  that  we  refer  for  an  explanation  of  such  feminine 
forms  as  nnr  via — namely  the  change  of  the  0  in  the  stem  Ttrvtpor 
into  v,  and  the  r  into  a,  which  is  eventually  dropped  (reru</>or<a, 
ri-uiponi,,,  titv  via).  In  like  manner  it  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  desired  that  Mr.  Fowle,  in  dealing  with  the  Greek  pre¬ 
positions,  should  notice  the  philological  fact,  stated  by  Mr. 
Abbott  at  p.  71,  that  they  are  isolated  cases  of  substantives  or 
pronouns  which  have  otherwise  disappeared ;  nor  would  it  greatly 
interest  or  concern  his  young  clients  to  know  that  in  all  verbs, 
and  notably  in  those  in  m,  the  terminations  of  the  various 
persons  were  formed  by  adding  pronouns  («*,  ni,  rd)  to  the  stem 
of  the  verb.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  adopt 
into  a  new  edition  of  his  Short  and  Easy  Greek  Book  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  infinitive,  not  amongst  moods,  but  as  one  of  the 
three  verbal  nouns,  the  others  being  the  participle  and  the  verbal 
adjective  (see  Abbott,  p.  72).  The  value  of  this  distinction  is 
sufficiently  patent.  We  may  add  that  a  great  enhancement  of 
the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Fowle’s  manual  is  that  it  contains  within 
its  two  covers  a  series  of  simple  and  progressive  exercises  upon  the 
steps  of  grammar  as  the  pupil  masters  them,  thus  superseding  the 
necessity  of  a  “Delectus,”  and  ensuring  the  pupil’s  safe  footing  as 
he  goes  forward.  Similar  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  his  Short  and 
Easy  Latin  Book  and  his  two  graduated  Latin  Readers,  leading 
the  pupil  up  to  selected  passages  of  Caesar,  Ovid,  and  Virgil. 
His  constant  attention  to  the  abridgment  of  labour,  and  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  aptness  in  translation  by  progressive  vocabularies 
and  pertinent  foot-notes,  shows  a  clear  sense  of  his  mission  as  an  in¬ 
structor,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  those  who  are  grounded 
according  to  his  plans  will  in  due  course  take  kindly  to  translation 
and  composition  of  a  more  advanced  character.  Therecanbeno  doubt 
that  a  free  use  of  translation  and  retranslation,  on  paper  or  by  rote, 
grafted  on  the  system  of  these  “  stepping-stones,’  would  bring 
the  tiro  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  point  at  which  he  might 


creditably  attempt  more  important  undertakings  in  the  way  of 
Latin  prose  or  verse  composition. 

Indeed  too  great  stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid  on  this  valu¬ 
able  exercise.  For  a  pupil  who  has  laid  in  a  fair  stock  of 
Latin  words,  acquired  a  clear  idea  of  syntax,  and  gained  from 
such  helps  as  we  have  been  noticing  the  foundations  of  a  good 
Latin  style,  there  is  now  within  reach  a  practising-ground  such  as 
classical  students  of  thirty  years  ago  might  have  sought  in  vain. 
The  Materials  and  Models  for  Latin  Prose  Composition ,  by  Messrs. 
Sargent  and  Dallin,  two  experienced  Oxford  tutors,  are  superior 
to  any  manual  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
selection  and  classification  of  passages  for  translation,  and  in  the 
suggestive  hints,  parallels,  and  comparisons  which  enhance  ap¬ 
preciably  the  helpfulness  of  the  book.  The  first  draft  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  was  put  forth  in  1870;  but  whereas  it  then 
included  Greek  as  well  a3  Latin  passages,  it  now  devotes  its 
whole  space  to  the  latter,  and  this  with  considerable  advantage 
in  the  way  of  concentration  of  object.  The  principle  which 
guides  the  whole  is  a  grouping  of  passages  according  to  simi¬ 
larity  of  subject  in  sections  and  sub-sections,  the  latter  of 
which  are  rather  discovered  by  use  than  formally  distinguished. 
The  main  heads  of  division  are  fivefold — i.e.  historical,  characters, 
oratorical,  philosophical,  and  epistolary ;  but  the  tacit  subdivision 
of  the  first  of  these  into  sieges,  land  engagements,  sea  fights,  single 
combats,  &c.,  is  imitated  in  the  classification  of  diverse  matter  in 
the  other  sections.  What  makes  the  book  especially  valuable 
is  the  table  of  general  references,  also  sectionally  divided,  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  selections.  Not  only  has  each  passage  in 
the  body  of  the  work  its  appropriate  heading  to  denote  the  topic,, 
and  its  pertinent  references  at  the  foot  to  Latin  parallels  deserving 
of  comparison — e.y.  where  the  material  for  translation  is  Benti- 
voglio’s  Siege  of  Leyden  a  footnote  suggests  parallels  in  the  third 
book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  the  second  book  of  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  as  well  as  in  three  books  of  Livy — but,  more  than  this,  a 
copious  preliminary  table  of  references  enlarges  the  stock  of  models 
for  the  whole  book,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suggests  variety  of 
style,  and  enables  the  pupil  to  practise  himself  in  the  manner  of 
this  or  that  ancient  author,  according  to  taste  or  prescription. 
This  prefatory  table  covers  some  thirty  or  forty  pages,  is  very 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  is  susceptible,  it  strikes  us,  of  yet  further 
use  by  tutors,  who  may  well  set  for  translation  into  English 
some  of  the  passages  indicated,  and  then  have  them  read  off 
into  Latin,  at  such  times  as  the  pupil  is  employed  on  particular 
parts  of  the  “  materials  and  models.”  We  cannot  yet  forget  the 
loss  of  time  which  occurred  to  the  scantily  furnished  and  ill-helped 
schoolboy  of  our  early  days  in  cudgelling  his  brains  for  models 
which  he  could  but  hazily  recall.  Truly  with  modern  helps  there 
ought  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  Latin  writing. 
Never  till  now  was  there  so  large  a  field  for  happy  imitation  of 
classic  diction  in  translating  passages  of  standard  English  authors, 
and  in  adapting  the  appropriate  Latin  style  to  the  native  prose 
most  nearly  resembling  it.  The  concluding  words  of  Messrs. 
Dallin  and  Sargent’s  preface  are  worthy  of  being  written  in  golden 
characters : — 

Oral  rules  and  cautions  in  tlie  use  of  his  tools  are  indispensable  to  the- 
young  artist,  and  the  fittest  place  for  such  instruction  is  the  workshop. 
Collections  of  empirical  formulae  without  oral  interpretation  are  generally 
useless  and  often  misleading.  But  the  reading  of  Latin  is  always  useful  to 
the  most  accomplished  master  of  composition  no  less  than  to  the  beginner. 
He  who  wishes  to  write  Latin  must,  above  all  things,  read  Latin.  That  his 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  Latin  most  suitable  for  his  special  purpose 
is  the  main  object  of  this  book. 

Whilst  glancing  above  at  Mr.  Abbott’s  Greek  Accidence,  we 
omitted  to  mention  one  feature  in  it  of  considerable  importance — 
namely,  a  supplement  of  Homeric  forms  condensed  into  ten  or 
eleven  closely-printed  pages.  Wo  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  help¬ 
ful  service  to  the  pupil  on  the  threshold  of  his  TIomer,  though  we- 
must  not  forget  a  debt  we  have  long  owed  to  the  same  publishers 
who  have  given  us  Mr.  Abbott’s  grammar  for  the  excellent  trans¬ 
lation  of  Crusius's  Homeric  Lexicon,  originally  edited  by  the- 
late  Mr.  Kerchcver  Arnold,  but  reprinted  in  1S71.  The  Lexicou 
Ilomericum,  now  in  course  of  publication  in  fasciculi  by  Teubners 
of  Leipsic,  and  edited  by  II.  Ebeling,  is  doubtless  a  far  more 
copious  work,  and  one  which  combines  the  features  of  an  exposi¬ 
tion  and  a  concordance  in  one ;  but  we  should  have  no  fear  in  set¬ 
ting  the  lad  who  had  mastered  Mr.  Abbott’s  supplement,  and  who 
was  armed  with  Messrs.  Rivington’s  English  “  Grusius,”  face  to 
face  with  an  almost  noteless  Homer,  to  pick  out  the  construing  and 
syntax  for  himself. 

To  such  a  beginner  we  may  commend  another  help,  of  an  uu- 
scliolastic  land,  in  a  well-compacted  Story  of  the  Trojan  War. 
The  author,  whether  a  classical  scholar  or,  as  we  should  suspect, 
an  outsider,  has  managed  to  put  together  a  well-sustained  nar¬ 
rative.  Much  of  what  he  has  collected  might  doubtless  be 
hunted  up  by  a  diligent  student  in  the  dictionaries  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  and  biography ;  but  here  we  have  a  connected 
account  of  the  whole  story,  from  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  and  the  apple  of  contention  down  to  the  return  of  Ulysses 
to  Ithaca  and  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors.  In  an  interstitial 
chapter  we  find  ourselves  following  the  adventures  of  vEneas  and 
his  household  on  the  night  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  and  become 
aware  that  the  Second  Book  of  the  riEneid  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service.  The  prose  narrative  is  varied  by  extracts  from  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  Pope,  Lord  Derby,  Professor  Conington,  &c.,  and  an 
appendix  gives  a  brief  glance  at  the  recent  excavations  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  the  Troad.  As  a  first  book  on  the  story  of  Ilomer 
as  distinct  from  his  language  and  literature,  this  volume  is  entitled 
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a  welcome  from  tlrose  who  desire  to  abridge  the  labour  of  young 
iS  its  chief  drawback  being  defective  correction  of  the  press, 
r  which  a  word  of  blame  is  certainly  duo  somewkeie. 


iV 


the  lion  in  the  path.* 

hen  the  Frenchman  made  the  plum-pudding  he  had  all 
V  the  ingredients  right;  fruit  and  flour,  sugar  and  sweets 
due  proportion;  in  fact,  everything  that  was  required  for  the 
unufacture  of  a  first-rate  Christmas  pudding.  But  the  result 
"^unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  the  firm,  rich,  well-sustained 
a8  unsatistac  y  ^  fitting  follower  of  the  succulent 

pe  turned  out  a  nondescript  soup,  like  nothing  else  in  the 

r*01“’  kitchen  which  those  who  tasted  once  took  care 

ffofoste^ain,  and  which  gained  more  objurgations  than  enco- 

•  a  fvnm  The  subiects  of  the  experiment.  The  Frenchmans 
mms  from  the  sheets  oi  i  of  more  failures  than  m 

uddings* 1-  anc? especially  may  we  take  it  as  the  type  oi  the  novel 
fine-  before  us.  Counted  up  as  raw  material,  Ike  Lion  in  the 
>  f?  contains  every  ingredient  necessary  for  making  a  Stirling 
0tl7trgoTodyold8kind;  historical,  therefore  ful 1  of  the 
olitics  and  personages  of  the  period,  introducing  us 
“  incidents  clothing  with  flesh  and  making  vivid  and 

SSsrt  fF? 

aaiden’sfove  and  knightly  constancy,  hairbreadth  escapes,  moon- 

ight  adventures,  whispered  conferences,  spies  ex- 

nnri  th p  like  But  the  plum-soup  served  out  to  me  ex 
SS£d  id expatriated  BritoL  on  that  memorable  Christmas 
,)L.  was  of  an  intelligible  consistence  compared  to  the  unannealed 

J  W  know  it,  M  tM.  i»  like  »»  historical  novd 

S  aclearlv  defined  goal  and  an  interesting  roadway  thereto 
And  of  the  two  we  confess  that  we  would  rather  have  swallowed 

^ThTdate  rf  this  story  is  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  James  II.  was  in  exile  and  his  loyal  Jacobites  at 
home  were  plotting  for  his  return.  We  find,  by  an  incidental 
reimirk  made  by  the  exiled  King,  that  Mary  had  just  died,  and 
that  therefore  “  in  the  tears  of  the  nation  is  a  new  rainbow 
hope  forour  troubled  country,”  as  “  the  death  of  Mary  has 
assuredly  set  free  the  hearts  and  hands  of  thousands  of  loyal 
English  gentlemen,  who,  while  she  lived,  were  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  usurper  for  her  sake.”  Fourteen  years  before  the  King 
makes  this  remark,  occasioned  by  the  intention  oi  one  of  hi 
faithful  friends  in  exile,  General  Langton,  to  go  to  England  at  the 
ri  k  of  hri  life  on  private  business,  there  had  been  a  secre 
marriage  between  two  cliildren-namely,  this  identical  General 
T  amrton  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  the  only  son  of  Viscount 
iSSS  for til"  part,  and  the  Lad,  Hermia,  of  the 

ripe Ve  of  eleven,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgeminstei, 
for  the  other.  And  here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  Gordian  knots 
which  we  confess  we  have  been  unable  to  untie.  \\  hy  were  the 
children  married  only  to  be  separated,  and  m  after  years  kept 
asunder  P  What  end  did  the  union  answer  anyhow .  and  what 
were  the  “dreams  of  aggrandizement”  of  the  brides  father  Hie 
author  of  this  precious  scheme—"  a  man  yet  imperfectly  knowi , 
but  who  was  soon  to  prove  the  wiliest  and  most  unscrupulous  of 
intriguers  ’’—when  he  married  his  little  daughter  to  the  Honourable 
James  and  secured  nothing  by  the  move?  Viscount  Langton,  i 
would  seem,  changed  sides,  and  went  over  to  the  Jacobites  and  m 
doinn-  so  “betrayed  the  friend  who  had  trusted  him.  We  pre 
same  it  is  Viscount  Langton  who  is  here  meant ;  though  the 
personality  is  not  more  clearly  defined  than  by  the  vague  term 
3  the  politician,”  which  may  mean  the  Earl  quite  as  ^ell  as 
the  Viscount.  But  as  this  marriage  is  solemnized  m  a  Protestant 
chanel  and  by  a  Protestant  chaplain,  while  the  Honourable 
James’  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the 
Viscount  was  the  turncoat  rather  than  the  Earl.  But  indeed  the 

whole  book  is  in  such  a  muddle  from  first  to  last  that  it  is  difficult  to 

draw  out  a  clear  thread  anywhere.  We  should  say  that  a  Kwyers 
brief  constructed  on  this  novel  would  be  about  the  toughest  bit  of 
head-work  possible,  and  that  the  most  accomplished  pem-wntei 
would  have  to  abandon  the  task  of  bringing  the  lion  out  of  the 
Wle  and  setting  him  on  a  well-defined  path  to  be  seen  and 
understood  of  men,  as  one  beyond  the  powers  of  ordinary  m- 

'^X'two  children  loved  each  other  while  children,  they  love 
each  other  when  grown  up,  though  they  have  not  met  tor  fourteen 
years.  Still  they  moon  a  good  deal  about  each  other,  and.  so 
quize  sweetly,  each  to  that  half  of  the  broken  com  belonging,  the 
one  to  him,  the  other  to  her.  The  Lady  Hermia,  who  by  this 
time  has  “large  queenly  arms  and  great  eyes  that  seem  alwajs  to 
look  beyond  the  boundaries  of  these  fair  lands  for  somethin  they 
can  never  find,”  who  wears  round  her  neck  “  a  cord  of  plaited  silks, 
doubtless  the  work  of  her  own  fingers,  to  which  hangs  the  halt  of 
a  tiny  gold  coin,”  is  introduced  to  us  in  this  wise.  We  give 
the  scene,  as  it  has  more  in  it  than  most  of  the  very  slight 
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amount  of  colour  with  which  the  book  has  been  endued,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  characteristic  silliness  of  which  there  is  infinitely 
more  than  of  artistic  skill  all  through . 

To-nwht  the  cord  is  twisted  round  those  fingers,  the  coin  is  in  her  hand, 
and  he/eyes  Saze  on  H  with  a  Passionate  intensity,  as  though  they  strive 

“ss  .„■>  *.  «,« »— 

The  odoure  of  dying  reset steal  up  towards  her,  odd  her  fee.  ack.n.  el 

thThe"  eething  of  the  rich  com  is  heard  on  the  breeze,  and  the  white  grand 
arms  afe  stremhed  forth  yearningly  in  the  darkness,  as  if  to  catch  at  the 

S'SXWh,  „  if  to  hold  bach 

Time-wrestling  with  him  in  soul  as  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel- 
lemandlng  by  way  of  blessing  that  the  desire  of  that  solitary  heart  shall  be 

S1  will  vear  after  year  the  fruit  has  rotted  and  dropped,  the  roses 
told  the  same  sickening  tale,  the  corn  been  bound  into  sheaves,  and  borne 

aWYear  after  year  has  she  sunk  down  upon  the  wall,  and  cried,  m  unendur- 

ab^^^^wmZrend?  My  husband!  Must  I  live, 
muJ;  I  die  like  this  !  Oh,  no  !  You  mill  come  !  But  when-when  ? 

This  passionate  longing  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty-five  for  the 
boy  husband  to  whom  she  was  married  in  her  early  childhood  is 
matched  by  the  husband’s  distracted  desires.  When  the  Lady 
Ilermia  is  trying  to  read  the  story  of  the  hidden  years  in  her  half 
of  the  tiny  gold  coin,  “  the  other  half  is  at  the  same  moment  m 
Rome,”  at  St.  Peter’s;  where,  instead  of  saying  his  prayers  as  a 
devout  Catholic  should,  General  Langton  is  dreaming  of  his  boyish 
wedding-day  ;  part  of  which  we  also  extract:— 

The  scene  lives  before  him.  The  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay  comes 

dimpted^hands  flush  S'SeUaf 

lins  lifted  solemnly  for  his  kiss,  pout  before  him. 

“’is  it  all  a  dream?”  lie  asks  himself,  as  his  hand  glides  undei  the 
coverings  of  his  breast  to  feel  for  the  half  of  that  broken  coin,  where  it  ever 

Ue“  wL“thafmywife  ?  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  never  seen  her  since ? 
That,  if  we  met, “we  mighfnot  even  know  each  other.  My  God  .  vheie  wi 

^AstheTvords  burst  from  him  on  voiceless  breath,  his  half-unconscious  hut 
mMt  profound  pity  and  sympathy  for  his  wife’s  position  (so  much  more 
honeiesseven  than  his  own)  affected  him  very  strangely.  It  seemed  to  cafl 
forth  from  the  very  deepest  recesses  of  his  being  an  instinct  that  .lie,  too, 
might  at  that  moment  he  crying,  with  still  greater  despair,  JU  n? 
When?”  He  could  even  half  fancy  he  really  heard  his  own  sad  woids 

echoed  by  her. 

He\ia(f  rise^i^t^tumul^of  hHthoughts,  while  all  about  Him  continued 
to  kneel.  Now  he  bent  again  to  his  knees,  when  all  else  were  nsin0,  and  he 

^“When-saSKhou,  Hermia,  my  soul’s  darling-when  ?  Norn? 
Though  death  confront  me  on  the  Enghsh  shore,  though  there  be  a  repng 
1-  rvntii  that  loads  to  mv  own  dear  home  and  to  tnee,  l  ten  inee, 

£r,SPA‘“ -tow“,  Lt  thy  father  anil  «*»*«*« 
if  they  discover  me,  and  give  me  up  to  my  enemies  :  1  will  dale  all  ay, 

all  for  thy  sake !  ” 

After  these  impassioned  preludes  we  come  to  the  theme.  _  And 
here  we  give  up  in  despair.  Vague  creatures  flit  to  and  iro  m  the 
pares  with  shadowy  functions  and  confused  objects.  Traitress 
and  spy,  the  vifiam-in-ebief  of  the  whole  imbroglio,  is  one 
Mistress  Maria  Modena  Preston,  who  follows  General  Langton  to 
England,  dogs  bis  movements,  gets  into  the  confidence  ol  bis 
friends  to  pass  on  to  the  enemy  what  she  gets,  disguises  herself 
as  a  hoy  and  is  taken  into  his  service,  is  _  here  and  there 
and  everywhere  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  and  is  about  as  con¬ 
scienceless  a  little  rascal  as  ever  betrayed  man  to  his  rum  and 

woman  to  her  sorrow.  But  Mistress  Maria  Modena  Preston, 
apparently  the  wife  of  a  certain  Gervase  Noel-one  of  the 
vague  creatures  who  flit  and  maunder  and  do  harm  m  an  object¬ 
less  cloudy  way— has,  in  spite  of  all  her  villany,  a  something  that 
does  duty  for  a3  heart.’  She  does  seem  to  he  really  fond  of  Mr. 
Georre  Osborne;  hut  it  may  be  all  a  cheat,  a  mere  appeaiance,  lor 
indeed  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  so  much  time  and  brain¬ 
power  as  would  have  been  required  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies, 
reconcile  the  contradictions,  and  make  out  a  fair  table  ol  what 
was  and  what  was  not  in  this  chaotic  novel.  All  that  we  know 
of  the  story  is  that  General  Langton  comes  to  England,  disguised 
as  a  diamond  or  jewel  merchant,  partly  to  see  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Hermia,  partly  to  sound  the  Jacobites  and  assist  in  replacing  King 
James  on  the  throne  ;  that  he  is  nearly  drowned  on  the  first  laucl- 
in o-  then  nearly  murdered  hy  a  wrecker,  who  was  a  most  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  person  and  ought  to  have  had  some  lessons  from  the 
Cornishmen  of  the  period  ;  that  he  makes  himself  known  to  inend 
and  foe  with  surprising  facility  and  want  ol  caution;  that  he  sees 
the  Lady  Hermia,  still  disguised  as  a  dark-slnnned  diamond  mei- 
chant,  hy  whom  he  is  suspected  to  be  what  he  is,  and  discovered 
before  the  interview  is  over ;  hy  her  maid  betrayed  to  the  Ear  ; 

and  that  then  there  is  a  wonderful  ride— the  General  escaping,  the 
Earl  pursuing,  the  Lady  Ilermia,  hooded  and  habited  as  the  Hark 
Lady  of  the  Grange  (seemingly  the  local  ghost),  doing  something 
in  the  melee— one  scarcely  knows  what— while  mounted  on  her 
«  gallant  grey  ”  Bonny  Bell,  for  whom  she  has  made  a  thin  black 
gauzy  kind  of  covering,  which  effectually  removed  all  idea  ol  the 
true  colour  of  the  horse.”  After  this  come  sundry  unconnected 
adventures,  like  a  box  of  bricks  tumbled  out  on  the  ground,  or  an 
artist’s  palette  set  with  dabs  of  crude  colour ;  but,  as  all  s  well  that 
ends  well,  the  closing  scene  shows  us  the  husband  and  wife  m 
prison,  freed  by  Lady  Russell,  who  does  a  little  bit  of  pantomime 
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in  striking"  General  Langton  two  or  three  times  on  his  side.  Then 
she  asks  Herrnia,  “  with  a  wonderful  smile,”  “  My  child,  does  this 
remind  thee  of  nothing  P”  To  which  conundrum  the  poor  distracted 
wife  at  first  finds  no  answer,  but  presently,  in  “  an  almost  breath¬ 
less  whisper,”  she  murmurs  faintly  into  Lady  Russell’s  ear,  “  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  Peter  on  the  side.” 

Low  as  was  the  whisper,  it  raised  Langton’s  prostrate  form  to  its  knees, 
and  brought  his  wildly  searching  eyes  close  to  Lady  Russell's  face. 

Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks — her  lips  quivered  and  broke  into  a  lovelier 
smile  than  lives  on  that  bright  picture  in  Hampton  Court. 

“  Ay  Peter,”  she  said,  “  arise  up  quickly,  gird  thyself,  and  bind  on  thy 
sandals !  ” 

She  laughed  with  sweeter  music  than  the  laughter  of  her  girlhood,  as  the 
strong  young  hands  on  each  side  grasped  hers,  and  the  passionate  young 
eyes,  burning  with  desire  for  life,  fed  on  the  meaning  of  her  face. 

“  Providence  guided  me  to  change  my  purpose  of  coming  first  to  you.  I 
went  to  the  kiug.  I  come  from  him  now.  I  learned  with  horror,  he  had 
despatched  orders  for  instant  execution.  My  good  people  almost  flew  here 
with  me.  The  lieutenant  heard  my  message,  received  my  credentials,  and 
then  told  me  what  he  had  done.  Yes,  my  children,  that  man’s  humanity  in 
giving  you  those  few  minutes,  has  saved  you  both  ;  has  saved  me  from  a  new 
calamity — for  I  had  a  power  the  king  could  not  resist  ;  and  saved  our  dear 
country  from  a  murder  only  less  cruel  than  my  husband’s.  You  are  banished 
— but  you  go  together.  I  came  in  fearing  lest  my  very  mission  should 
destroy  this  dear  lady  :  you,  my  dear  lord,  saved  her  from  that.  I  have  no 
more  to  say.” 

“  Come,”  she  added,  after  a  pause,  seeing  how  they  gazed  on  her  in  bound¬ 
less  wonder,  gratitude,  and  reverence.  “  Come,  cast  thy  garment  about  thee 
and  follow  me  !  We  must  hasten  through  the  streets  before  the  news  can 
become  known.  Otherwise  your  departure,  my  friend,  may  hardly  be  as 
quiet  as  Peter’s,  for  half  London  will  be  waiting  to  give  you,  and  this  dear 
Ldy,  joy.” 

With  which  words  The,  Lion  in  the  Path  ends  ;  and  all  that  we 
can  say  for  it  is,  that  for  the  work  of  two  reasonable  beings,  two 
minds  mutually  helping-  and  correcting-  each  other,  it  is  a  spell  of 
the  dreariest  confusion  and  silliest  nonsense  with  which  it  has  ever 
been  our  ill  luck  to  meet.  We  would  also  intimate  that  it  is 
scarcely  fair  on  Andrew  Marvel’s  fame  to  rechristen  him  for  pos¬ 
terity  Andrew  Maxwell. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams*  has 
an  historic  value  as  important  for  English  a3  for  American 
readers.  It  covers  the  years  from  1814  to  1817,  during  which  Mr. 
Adams  was  employed  in  diplomatic  business  of  extreme  moment  and 
of  the  gravest  interest.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  ne¬ 
gotiated  at  Ghent  the  Treaty  which  terminated  the  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  ;  he  was  in  Paris  during  part  of  the 
Hundred  Days ;  and  he  was  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  for  two  years  afterwards. 
Most  of  the  later  controversies  which  have  arisen  between  the  two 
countries  (the  Alabama  dispute  of  course  excepted)  have  arisen  out 
of  points  variously  interpreted  in,  or  purposely  left  untouched  by, 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  and  in  discussing  the  exorbitant  territorial 
claims  subsequently  put  forward  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
deciding  how  far  they  were  advanced  in  bond  fide  belief  in  their 
justice,  and  how  far  they  were  based  upon  the  mere  arrogance  of 
local  superiority  of  force,  and  on  confidence  in  the  reluctance 
of  English  statesmen  to  maintain  their  Sovereign’s  right  at  the 
sword’s  point,  the  full  and  minute  account  which  the  chief  of  the 
American  negotiators  of  that  Convention  has  left  on  record,  not 
only  of  all  that  passed  in  discussion  between  the  respective  Com¬ 
missions,  but  of  the  private  conversations  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  among  themselves,  and  of  his  own  personal  views, 
will  have  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  may  go  far  to  govern  the 
conclusion.  Regarded  as  material  pour  servir,  nothing  could  be 
more  valuable,  or  to  the  serious  student  of  history  more  inte¬ 
resting,  than  the  very  elaborate  journal  of  Mr.  Adams ;  one  which 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  statesman  so  deeply  and  so  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  the  most  anxious  and  laborious  duties  should 
have  found  leisure  to  keep.  In  many  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
must  have  taken  notes  at  the  moment ;  otherwise  we  can  scarcely 
understand  how  he  could  venture  to  report  so  closely,  speech  by 
speech,  the  purport,  if  not  the  very  words,  of  long  debates  on 
matters  sometimes  of  exciting  interest,  sometimes  of  tedious  detail. 
But  of  course  the  long-continued  habit  of  entering  in  a  diary 
at  night  the  events  and  conversations  of  the  day  exercises 
and  strengthens  the  memory  to  a  degree  which  seems  incredible 
to  those  who  have  never  been  trained  in  any  such  practice,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  calls  forth  a  power  of  attention,  not  merely 
to  the  general  substance,  but  to  every  important  point  and  phrase 
of  a  discussion,  which  ordinary  men  do  not  acquire  or  exert.  The 
peculiar  merits,  however,  which  this  journal  possesses  as  a  record 
constitute  its  delects  as  the  principal  part  of  a  biography  offered 
to  the  general  public.  If  a  reader  would  gather  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  any  part  of  this  history,  he  must  follow  the 
writer  page  by  page,  and  almost  line  by  line;  for  there  is 
neither  summary  to  save  his  labour  nor  page  or  side  head¬ 
ings  to  guide  and  abridge ;  and  to  read  through  several  large 
volumes  of  this  minute  type,  occupied  with  the  life  of  a  single  man 
— eventful  as  that  life  was,  and  great  as  was  the  part  played  by 
the  narrator  in  the  events  he  describes — requires  more  leisure  and 
more  energy  than  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  task  by  any 
but  professional  students  of  the  period  on  which  the  book 

*  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  comprising  Portions  of  his  Diary 
from  1795  <01848.  Edited  by  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Vol.  III.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 


casts  so  much  light.  Moreover,  the  labour  of  the  cursory 
reader  is  not  very  richly  rewarded,  except  so  far  as  the  tedious 
details  of  diplomacy  are  concerned.  Of  the  tremendous  public 
events  that  were  passing  around  the  diarist,  the  course  of 
campaigns  that  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  and  of  Con¬ 
gresses  that  decided  the  fate  of  nations,  we  hear  only  in  a  strav 
paragraph  or  so,  while  page  on  page  is  given  to  the  minutiae  of 
territorial  or  commercial  negotiations  affecting  only  savage  tribes 
or  unsettled  provinces.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  occupies  not  one- 
fifth  of  the  space  that  is  given  to  the  trivial  question  of  the  order 
in  which  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  signatures  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  to  be  placed  in  a  secondary  Convention.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Adams  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  man  little  alive  to 
the  comparative  importance  of  different  matters,  and  governed 
in  the  space  he  allots  to  them  in  his  thoughts  and  writings 
rather  by  the  degree  in  which  they  excited  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  temper  than  by  their  relative  magnitude.  The  most  read¬ 
able  part  of  this  volume  is  that  which  relates  to  Paris  after  the 
return  from  Elba.  Here  Mr.  Adams  was  less  occupied  with 
diplomatic  detail,  and  had  more  leisure  to  note  events  and  appre¬ 
ciate  character.  In  the  latter  art,  indeed,  he  shows  no  striking 
proficiency ;  but  some  of  his  entries  throw  much  light  on  the 
quality  of  men  who  filled  some  space  in  the  world’s  eye,  and  others 
illustrate  vividly  the  temper  of  the  recorder.  Thus,  though  Mr. 
Adams  himself  imperfectly  realizes  it,  nothing  can  be  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  virtuous  vanity  and  fateful  weakness  of  Lafayette 
than  the  manner  in  which  we  see  him  speculating  on  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  using  Napoleon  to  conquer  the  foreign  foes  of  France,  and 
then  turning  the  victory  to  the  profit  of  Liberalism ;  as  if  the 
triumph  of  the  Emperor  in  the  field  would  not  have  restored  the 
Empire  in  all  its  tyrannical  autocracy,  or  as  if  the  doctrinaire 
survivors  of  the  Revolution  could  have  coped  with  the  practical 
capacity  of  the  man  who  made  the  Revolution  his  footstool.  Thus, 
too,  Mr.  Adams  exhibits  his  own  nature  in  his  virulent  attack  on 
Wilberforce  and  “  the  Saints  ”  who  gathered  under  his  leadership, 
when  he,  the  Abolitionist  representative  of  New  England,  imputes 
to  the  Abolitionists  of  England  a  purely  selfish  desire  to  aggrandize 
their  country’s  naval  power  as  the  sole  motive  for  their  demand 
of  that  right  of  search  which  alone  could  have  suppressed  the  slave 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  of  which  trade,  while  slavery  existed 
in  the  States,  the  merchants  of  New  England  and  New  York  were 
the  chief  supporters,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  one  effective 
protection. 

Mr.  Myers’s  Remains  of  Lost  Empires  *  is  altogether  a  disap¬ 
pointing  book.  Its  title  is  deceptive;  for,  instead  of  giving  a 
general  view  of  a  subject  which,  so  regarded,  would  afford  room 
for  some  novelty  of  treatment,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interest¬ 
ing,  it  touches  on  the  ruins  only  of  one  particular  region,  and  those 
among  the  most  familiar  of  ruins.  It  i3  disappointing,  because, 
even  on  the  limited  ground  to  which  so  ambitious  a  title  really 
applies,  it  has  very  little  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  contains  few  results 
of  original  research,  and  does  not  throw  into  a  readable  and  cohe¬ 
rent  form  the  knowledge  acquired  by  more  diligent  investigators. 
The  book  is  not  a  scientific  thesis  on  the  relics  of  primaeval  empires 
as  found  in  every  part  of  the  world  (except  perhaps  Africa,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Australasia),  no  matter  how  completely  civilization  had 
subsequently  disappeared  thence.  It  is  not  even  an  unscientific 
speculation  on  this  most  attractive  theme.  It  is  simply  an  account 
of  a  somewhat  hasty  journey  to  the  principal  ruins  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  thence  through  Persia  and  Cashmere  to  India.  The 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  incidents  and  scenes 
of  a  journey  not  yet  hackneyed  are  the  best  and  liveliest  part  of 
the  volume  ;  next  to  these  come  the  illustrations,  and  next  the 
descriptions  of  the  ruins  as  they  now  appear.  Other  merits  it 
has  few  or  none ;  but  these  might  have  been  enough  to  secure  it  a 
favourable  consideration  had  it  not  provoked  expectation  and  pre¬ 
pared  disappointment  by  a  title  absurdly  disproportioned  to  its 
real  pretensions. 

Many  Lands  and  Many  People  f  is  a  nondescript,  almost  in¬ 
describable,  congeries  of  incongruous  materials.  It  is  not  a 
geographical  or  ethnological  treatise,  though  it  contains  here  and 
there  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  the  geography,  ethno- 
logy,  physical  character,  human,  animal,  and  vegetable  inhabitants 
of  out-of-the-way  lands.  It  is  not  a  book  of  travel,  though  it 
contains  some  traveller’s  narratives,  and  embodies  the  results  of  a 
good  many  more.  It  is  not  a  fiction  into  which  incidents  of 
travel  and  descriptions  of  foreign  life  and  scenery  are  interwoven ; 
though  it  begins  with  a  fiction  of  this  kind  on  a  subject  at  first 
sight  most  unpromising.  It  is  a  mixture  of  any  and  all 
of  these ;  a  collection  of  papers  that  have  no  common  character 
and  no  common  link,  except  the  single  quality  of  re¬ 
lating  to  foreign,  and  generally  to  little  visited,  countries, 
though  the  ruins  of  Athens  find  a  place  in  the  volume  beside  those 
of  Peru  and  Palestine.  It  is  printed  in  poor  and  vulgar  style,  and 
the  illustrations,  though  often  superior  to  the  letterpress,  are  not 
of  a  high  order.  It  seems  as  if  a  number  of  rejected  magazine 
contributions  had  been  gathered  from  the  waste-basket  of  years, 
brightened  by  a  quantity  of  woodcuts  adapted  to  them  as  best 
might  be,  and  flavoured  with  certain  fragments  from  European 

*  Remains  of  Lost  Empires  :  Sketches  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Persepolis ;  with  some  Notes  on  India  and  the  Cashmerian 
Himalayas.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.M.,  Associate  Author  with  H.  M.  Myers 
of  “  Life  and  Nature  under  the  Tropics.”  New  York :  Harper  Brothers. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

f  Many  Lands  and  Many  People.  With  147  Illustrations.  Philadelphia : 
Lippincott.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 
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irature  of  a  tetter  quality ;  the  whole  set  up  in  the  style  and 
dished  in  the  company  of  the  cheaper  sort  of  reprinted  American 
?p1s  A  list  of  the  contents  alone  would  suffice  to  bewilder  the 
der'  who  would  probably  fancy  he  had  come  across  some 
Weller’s  Magazine”;  and  we  can  fairly  say  that  the  mcon- 
lity  of  the  fragments  themselves  is  much  more  complete  than 
>  incoherence  suggested  by  their  titles.  n „ 

The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Warren* * * §,  by  his  son,  would  hardly 
ssess  much  interest  as  a  purely  professional,  biography.  J-lie 
biect  of  it,  though  a  man  of  credit  and  distinction,  was  not  one  ot 
nse  really  great  physicians  whose  history  is  of  interest,  as  then 
mes  are  known,  to  all  civilized  countries  and  to  succeeding 
nerations.  But  John  Warren  served  as  Chief  Surgeon  during  the 
evolutionary  war,  and  his  story  contains  a  few  amusing  remi- 
scences  and  lively  illustrations  of  the  conditions  under  which 
ashington  and  his  coadjutors  had  to  keep  up  sometimes  the  form 
d  sometimes  the  reality  of  war  against  the  regular  forces  of 
inland  until  the  intervention  of  France  changed  the  fortunes  ot 
e°contest.  His  after  professional  life  also  throws  some  light  on 
e  social  and  political  ideas  and  habits  of  his  time.  He  lived  to 
.tness  the  second  war  with  England  and  the  Peace  of  1815.  His 
tachment  to  Masonry  is  noted  by  his  son  as  a  peculiar  feature  ot 
s  character,  in  terms  which  show  how  the  strange  prejudices 
wakened  by  the  anti-Masonic  delusion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
■o  still  affect  American  opinion;  but  Dr.  Warrens  Masonic 
Iterances  are  no  more  important  or  instructive  than  Masonic 
,eeches  addressed  to  a  miscellaneous  audience  are  wont  to  be. 

Mr.  Nordhoff  s  Politics  for  Young  Americans  f  is  really  in  its 
ay  a  useful  and  instructive  book.  It  does  not  deal  much  with 
cits,  even  where  facts  alone  could  make  the  lessons  ot  real 
rvice — that  is,  where  the  writer  is  dealing  .with  matters  of  party 
introversy,  and  where  his  mere  authority  is  not  likely  to  carry 
uch  weight  with  the  reader.  This  is  perhaps  as  well;  since, 
hen  he  does  trespass  on  the  domain  of  concrete  history,  he 
mtures  on  such  extraordinary  statements  as  that,  the  bouthern 
aders — Free-traders  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  iniquitous  tariff 
hich  taxed  them  for  the  benefit  of  New  England  and  1  ennsjl- 
inja — -were  mainly  actuated  by  the  hope  of  establishing  ancl 
laintaining  bv  protective  duties  cotton  factories  in  Georgia  and 
le  Carolinas.”  The  thing  was  done  during  the  war,  under  pres¬ 
ire  of  necessity,  and  it  has  since  endured  from  the  force  of  natuial 
d vantages  ;  but  every  one  knows  that  the  commercial  idea  of  the 
outh  was  not  protection  against  Northern,  but  free  access  to 
Modish,  manufactures.  Nor  does  Mr.  Nordhoff  describe  minutely 
Apolitical  institutions  of  his  country.  His  chief  object  is  to  lav 
own,  defend,  and  work  out  certain  general  principles  of  political 
nd  economic  science.  His  views  are  mostly  sound  and  sensible, 
bough  disfigured  now  and  then  by  the  rooted  superstition  of  Ameri- 
ans°that  American  democracy  is  the  only  natural  order  of  human 
flairs,  the  only  state  of  stable  equilibrium  in  government,  and  by 
he  national  tendency  to  regard  the  United  States  as  the  central 
nd  original  substance  of  the  universe,  and  other,  countries,  worlds, 
nd  systems  as  accidental  excrescences  or  insignificant  appendages, 
i  skilful  teacher  might  make  this  small  volume  the  text-book  ot  a 
■ery  useful  course. 

Mr.  A  Bolles’s  Chapters  in  Political  FconomyX,  though  more 
earned,  elaborate,  and  pretentious,  are  much  less  sound.  The 
yriter  has  not  been  possessed  by  the  common  delusions  of^his 
lountrymen,  and  knows  that  greenbacks  are  not  wealth,  nor  Pro¬ 
motion  the  nurse  of  healthy  industries  ;  but  he  has  taken  up  some 
if  the  crudities  of  Socialism,  and  has  fallen  into  others  of  his 
own,  which  make  his  book  entirely  unfit  for  the  use  of  unguarded 
students.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a.  reasonable 
rate  of  wages,  which  ought  not  to  vary  with  the  condition  of  trade 
or  the  number  of  labourers — that  is,  that  neither  capitalist  nor 
labourer  ought  to  take  advantage  of  competition.  So  again  he 
drifts  through  a  long  dissertation  on  Value,  the.  whole  ot  which 
would  be  needless  if  he  had  caught  the  one  definition  about  which 
he  is  constantly  groping,  that  value  to  the  economist  means  value 
in  exchange ;  he  denounces  speculation,  as  if  speculation  were  not 
the  only  modern  method  of  effecting  that  adjustment  of  prices  aud 
storage  of  surplus  supplies  which  lie  commends,  and  demands,  a 
law  against  the  payment  by  banks  of  interest  on  deposits,  while 
pretending  to  the  name  of  a  Free-trader. 

Another  volume  of  the  series  “  American  Pioneers  and 
Patriots  ”  §  gives  the  story  of  the  one  naval  hero  whose  exploits 
fill  the  imagination  of  youthful  Americans  as  those  of  a  hundred 
men  of  far  nobler  fame  and  higher  achievements  occupy  that  of 
adventurous  English  lads — Paul  Jones,  the  half-corsair,  half¬ 
patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  is  a  little  strange  that  those 
with  whom  the  said  Paul  is  the  type  of  naval  glory  should  have 
been  so  furious  against  the  Alabama,  for  the  story  ot  Captain  Semmes 
recalls  not  unfrequently  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  in  the  same 
field  of  destructive  enterprise.  At  any  rate,  Paul  Jones’s  story  is 
worth  reading,  though  it  might  be  better  told,  and  made  much  more 
attractive,  especially  to  youthful  taste,  than  in  the  present  volume. 

*  The  Life  of  John  Warren,  M.D.,  Surgeon- General  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  §-c.  By  Edward.  Warren,  M.D.  Boston:  Noyes,  Holmes 
&  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 

-f  Politics  for  Young  Americans.  By  Charles  Nordhoff,  Author  of 
“  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,”  &c.  &c.  New  York  : 
Harper  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

1  Chapters  in  Political  Economy.  By  Albert  S.  Bolles.  New  York : 
Appleton  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

§  Life  of  Rear-Admiral  John  Paul  Jones.  By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  New 
York:  Dodd  &  Mead.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 


Colonel  Jones's  account  of  the  operations  in  Georgia  m  the 
winter  of  1864-5,  ending  with  the  surrender  or  rather  evacuation 
of  Savannah,  is  less  a  contribution  to.  the  general  history  of  the 
war  than  a  correction  of  a  single  misconceived  episode,  therein. 
General  Sherman’s  march  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  achievement 
of  peculiar  brilliancy,  while  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  to  it, 
though  probably  exaggerated  in  the  imagination  of  the  military 
student,  does  not  win  their  fair  share  of  honour  for  the  Confederates 
opposed  to  him.  For  no  one  realizes  how  utterly  defenceless  was 
the  country  in  Sherman’s  front,  and  yet  how  gallant  was  the  de¬ 
fence  made.  A  few  hundreds  of  cavalry,  a  brigade  or  two  of 
infantry,  and  some  score  of  light  field  guns  faced  the  advance  0  a 
vast  army,  repulsed  its  march  at  several  points,  till  turned  by  its 
enormous  superiority  of  force  and  its  abundant  engineering  resources, 
finally  held  against  it  the  outworks  of  Savannah,  kept  open  then- 
own  line  of  retreat,  and  at  last  escaped  when  defence  had  become 
impossible.  The  honour  of  the  campaign  was  all  with  the  Georgians. 
Sherman  deserves  credit,  however,  for  having  divined  the  utter 
hollowness  of  the  shell  whose  hard  outside,  was  the  Confederate 
army.  He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  behind  it,  and,  having,  got 
through  that  outside,  he  marched  through  the  rest  as  lie  might 
have  marched  through  Pennsylvania.  The  perception  of  the  fact 
showed  great  insight;  of  the  use  made. of  it  we  say  nothing  now. 
Those  who  wish  to  understand  what  Sherman  really  did,  and  what 
the  Northern  method  of  warfare  was,  cannot  do  better  than 
glance  at  a  few  of  Colonel  Jones’s  pages ;  while  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  the  modest  records  of  martial  heroism  will  enjoy  the 

whole  of  his  little  volume.  ,  .  „ 

The  New  Hyperion  t  is  a  semi-comic  story  ot  travet  in  Trance 
and  on  the  Rhine— using  the  word  “  comic  ”  in  the  sense  it  derives 
from  the  higher  type  of  modern  comedy,  not  m  that  more 
generally  given  to  the  adjective,  and  derived  rather  from  farce  or 
burlesque.  The  illustrations  are  well  worth  studying,  and  the 
letterpress  is  not  quite  unworthy  of  the  association.. 

Mr.  Steiger’s  American  “Periodical  Literature  f  is  a  mere  guide 
or  index  to  the  newspapers  and  journals  of  the  States. 

We  have  this  month  a  list  of  fiction  larger  even  than  usual, 
amono-  which  we  may  mention  Miss  Harland's  From  My  I  outh 
Up  sTa  tale  whose  character  the  title  and  the  well-known  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  author  sufficiently  explain;  Our  Neio  Crusade  ||, 
whose  moral  of  course  is  the  so  strangely  miscalled  temperance  ot 
those  who,  not  being  capable  of  temperance,  become  total  abstainers 
from  liquor,  and  dram-drinkers  in  sensational  oratory  and  feverish 
invective ;  Caleb  Krinkle  H  and  Honest  John  Tame  regular 
American  novels,  and  finally,  as  the  children  s  share,  What  a  Boy  /  tt 
not  perhaps  exactly  wholesome  for  boys,  the  Child  of  the  lule  44, 
and  the  Horens  Club .§§  The  last  is  a  tale  for  girls  of  the  strong- 
minded  school,  warranted  to  be  interesting,  and  erring  m  its  moral 
on  the  side  on  which  female  education  is  not  apt  to  err,  either 
in  America  or  in  England,  that  of  vigorous  physical  exercise. 

We  fail  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  ties  or  opinions  that  unite 
in  one  species  the  various  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Liberal  Faith  ||  ||, 
or  the  exact  character  of  the  “  Church  ”  described  by  an  adjective 
so  rarely  connected  with  it;  and  we  are  equally  unable  to  detect 
either  rhyme  or  reason  in  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  s  last  volume  of  so- 
called  poems.HH  _ 

*  The  Sieaeof  Savannah  in  December  1864,  and  the  Confederate  Operations 
in  Georgia  and  the  Third  Military  District  in  South  Carolina,  during 
General  Sherman’s  March  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.  Ly  Charles  C.  Jones, 
jun.,  late  Lieut. -Col.  Artillery,  C.S.  A.,  anti  Chief  of  ^rrillery  dunngthe 
Sieo-e.  Printed  for  the  Author.  Albany,  New  \ork  :  Joel  Munsell.  1874. 

+  The  New  Hyperion.  From  Paris  to  Marly  by  way  of  the  Rhine.  By 
Edward  Strahan.  With  over  300  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Gustave  Doie 
and  others.  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1873. 

t  The  Periodical  Literature  of  the  United  States,  with  Index  and. 
Appendices.  By  E.  Steiger.  New  York  :  Steiger.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

r  From  My  Youth  Up.  By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of  ‘  Alone,  &c. 
New  York  :  Carleton.  London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1874. 

II  Our  New  Crusade :  a  Temperance  Tale.  By  E.  E.  Hale,  Author  of 
“  In  His  Name,”  &c.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low 

'll  Caleb  Krinkle:  a  Story  of  American  Life.  By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin 
(“Carleton’’),  Author  of  “Winning  His  Way,  &c.  Boston:  Lee  Sc 
Shephard.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

**  Honest  John  Vane.  A  Story.  By  J.  W.  de  Forest,  Author  of  “Kate 
Beaumont,”  &e.  New  Haven,  Connecticut :  Richmond  &  Patten.  London  . 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

++  What  a  Boy  ’.  What  shall  we  Do  with  Him  ?  What  is  He  likely  to  Do 
with  Himself  ?  Who  is  to  Blame  for  the  Consequences  ?  By  Julia  A.  Willis. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  Sc  Co.  1873. 

tt  The  Child  of  the  Tide.  By  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Author  of  “  Sally 
Williams,”  Sec.  &c.  Boston  :  Lee  and  Shephard.  London  :  Sampson  Low 

&8 1' TlwYacht  Club  Series.  The  Dorcas  Club-,  or,  Our  Girls  Afloat.  By 
Oliver  Optic,  Author  of  “  Young  America  Abroad,  &c.  & c.  Boston  .  Lee 
&  Shephard.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1873. 

HU  Songs  and  Singers  of  the  Liberal  Faith.  Being  Selections  of  Hymns 
and  other  Sacred  Poems  of  the  Liberal  Church  m  America,  with  Biogra¬ 
phical  Sketches  of  the  Writers,  and  with  Historical  and  Illustrative  Notes. 
By  Alfred  E.  Putnam.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1873. 

As  a  Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free;  and  other  Poems.  Washington: 
D.  C.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TNORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

“La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c _ DOliE  GALLERY, 

35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. _ 

'THE  ROLL  CALL,  by  Miss  THOMPSON. — WILL  CLOSE 

MARCH  30 — This  Picture,  together  with  a  Large  Collection  of  Water-Colour  Drawings, 
NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  1G8  New  Bond  Street, 
Ten  A.M.  to  Six  p.M.  Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 

QNOWDON  in  WINTER;  Sunrise.  —  EXHIBITION  of 

WORKS  by  ELIJAH  WALTON,  including  the  above  fine  Picture  and  many  New  large 
ALPINE.  EASTERN,  and  other  subjects.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Admission 
and  Cataloguers. _ Ten  to  Six.  _ 


PAL/EOTEOIINIC  GALLERY,  100  New  Bond  Street.  W.— 

The  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  "the  OLD  MASTERS  and  DECEASED 
BRITISH  ARTISTS  includes  Masterpieces  by  Murillo,  L.  da  Vinci,  P.  P.  Rubens,  F.  Mieris, 
G.  Terburg,  A.  Cuyp,  P.  de  Iloogh.  Rembrandt,  D.  Teniers,  A.  Canaletto,  F.  Hals,  Wynants 
and  A.  V.  Velde,  J.  Ruysdael,  P.  Wouvcrmans,  F.  Francia,  Botticelli.  Himmelinck,  S.  Ruys- 
dael.  Van  Goycn  Pater,  W.  Vandervelde.  J.  Stark,  sen..  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott.  R.A.,  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  R.  A.,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  R.A.,  J.  F.  Herring,  sen.,  A.  Vickers,  sen.,  T.  Stothard,  R.A., 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.,  W.  Hogarth,  J.  S.  Cotman  ;  and  STATUES  and  STATUETTES 
by  the  best  French  Artists.  Open  from  Ten  till  Six.  Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 


ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  LENT  TO 

COPY  and  FOR  SALE.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country.  Catalogue  and  Terms  by 
post.  Three  Stamps — W.  HOPPER,  39  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  \V.  Hours  Ten  to 
Five  ;  Saturday  Ten  to  Twelve. 


T3RITISH  and  FOREIGN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION 

JUBILEE  FUND. 

In  order  to  mark  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  the  existence  of  the  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION,  it  is  desirable  that  a  special  elfort  be  made  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  operations,  and  for  this  purpose  that  a  sum  of  £20,000  should  he  raised  by  special 
Subscription  within  the  next  five  years.  Contributors  shall  have  the  option  of  paying  their 
whole  Subscription  at  once  or  by  equal  instalments  extending  over  five  years,  and  in  the  latter 
case  all  liability  for  unpaid  instalments  shall  cease  upon  the  death  of  the  Subscriber.  The  fund 
to  be  called  “  The  Jubilee  Fund.” 

The  special  objects  to  be  attained  shall  he  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  The  promotion  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  localities  in  which  no  Unitarian  Church  now 
exists,  by  Grants  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  building  new  Churches,  and  by  contributing  lor  a  certain 
period  towards  the  stipends  of  the  Ministers  of  such  Churches. 

2.  The  assistance  of  existing  Congregations  desirous  ol  re-building  or  enlarging  their 
Churches  by  Grants  in  aid  of  such  works,  and  by  Contributions  in  aid  of  the  Stipends  of  the 
Ministers  ol  such  Churches. 

3.  The  engagement  of  Lecturers  of  a  high  class  as  regards  culture  and  talent,  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  through  the  country  the  religious  views  generally  adopted  by  Unitarian 
Christians. 

Subscriptions  promised.  £8,1 22.  Crossed  Cheques  can  be  sent  to  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
or  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Spears,  Unitarian  Rooms,  37  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


A  RTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND.— Incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists. 

J'alron— lie r  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Wednesday,  April  14, 1875. 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFOIiD  HOPE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  £35,952  10s.  has  been  distributed  in  relieving 
V.  - dows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists,  and  during  the  past  year  Fifty-three  Widows  ana 
Sixteen  Orphans  have  received  Annuities  amounting  to  £1,115.  The  Institution  is  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Voluntary  Donations  and  Subscriptions  of  Artists  and  Patrons  of  the  Fine  Art*. 

Gentlemen's  Tickets,  21s.,  Ladies’,  12s.  6d.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Stewards  ;  at  the  Bar  ol 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern  ;  and  of  the  Secretary,  L.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— LOGIC.— Professor 

CROO.U  ROBERTSON.  M.A..  will  deliver  a  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  LOGIC. 
Deductive  and  Inductive,  in  the  Summer  Terra,  beginning  on  Thursday,  April  1,  and  ending 
on  J  une 9 

The  hour  of  Lecture  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  will  be  from  One  to  Two  P.ll.; 
and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  Two  to  Three  P.M.  Fee,  £3  3s. 

March  1875. _  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary.  ) 

c,  LASSES  for  the  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  for 

yf  MEMBERSHIP  of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS—A  GRADUATE  of 
OXFORD,  who  lias  had  several  years’  official  experience  of  the  requirements  of  the  above 
Examination,  desires  to  form  CLASSES  of  STUDENTS  preparing  to  enter  as  Candidates  in 
June  next.  Each  Class  will  consist  of  Four  Students  only — For  particulars,  apply  to  M.A.. 
New  University  Club,  St.  James’s  Street. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

U,  Eight.  £40 ;  Four,  £20.  Election,  Second  Week  in  May _ Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The 

College.  Cheltenham. 

GTIERBORNE  SCHOOL.— The  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMTNA- 

TION  is  fixed  for  June  21  and  25 — Apply  to  the  Bursar. 

1 1 YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  April  14. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  April  29. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &cM  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Lady-Resident. 

JTIGHER  EDUCATION  of  GIRLS.— A  BOARDING 

J} S £ T I1  a80 bce n  OPENED  for  PUPILS  from  a  distance  attending  the  HIGH 
SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  recently  established  at  CROYDON  by  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 

Company.  The  house  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  School _ For  terms  and  references 

apply  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atkins,  Ashton  Lodge,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon,  S. 


M 


A  L  V  E  R  N 


COLLEGE. 

This  COLLEGE  contains  TWO  DEPARTMENTS-the  CLASSICAL  and  the  MODERN. 
There  is  also  a  Preparatory  LOWER  SCHOOL  for  younger  Boys. 

A  -  ^  ar,?  hoarding  Houses  within  the  College  Grounds^held  by  the  Head-Master  and  others 
of  his  Stair ;  a  Gymnasium,  &c. 

Board  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £80  ;  over  Fourteen,  £90.  Non -Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  fee  of  £fi.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

lor  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College.  Oxford. 

The  Next  Term  commences  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  May  next. 


'J1  IT  E 


EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. 

(By  the  Seaside  and  Sussex  Downs.)  Established  1867. 

President — His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE.  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  &c. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  THOMPSON  PODMORE  (First  Classman  in  Classics), late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

The  ensuing  Term  will  commence  on  Thursday,  May  6.  All  particulars  can  he  obtained  on. 
application  to  the  IIead-Masteu,  or  to  Thomas  Holman,  Secretary,  Hurlingham.  Eastbourne* 

ABINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). — 

This  old  Foundation,  with  larger  New  Buildings,  extensive  Grounds,  and  University 
Scholarships,  gives  a  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Classical  or  Modern,  at  a  Moderate 

Cost.  There  arc  VACANCIES  for  BOARDERS  for  next  Term _ Apply  to  the  Rev. 

E.  Summers,  Head-Master. 


(  GERMANY. — CASSEL.— HIGH-CLASS  EDUCATION  at 

the  Royal  Colleges  (attended  by  the  Sons  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany),  with  careful 
private  Tuition  and  a  refined  English  Home.  Thorough  French  and  German  ensured.  Resi¬ 
dent  French  and  German  Graduate.  Delightful  neighbourhood  of  Wilhelm shtthe.  the  Aue 

Park,  and  the  river  Fulda.  Terms  70  and  80  Guineas _ Full  Prospectus,  with  distinguished 

references,  on  application  to  Dr.  Saure,  M.A.,  who  will  be  in  London  during  the  Easter 
holidays. _ _ 

FRENCH  EDUCATION  in  BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 

F ranee — Comfortable  Home,  with  Private  Tuition.  Preparations  for  the  Public  Schools 
and  all  Public  Examinations.  A  FRENCH  MASTER,  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
Tuition,  and  who  takes  Four  Pupils  at  a  time,  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty  years  of  age.  has  One 

Vacancy.  Classics,  Mathematics,  French,  German,  Drawing,  and  peculiar  advantages _ 

Address,  Mr.  A.  Bodart,  33  rue  du  Prince  Albert,  Boulogue-sur-mer. 


E  DUCATION  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  in  CANNSTATT, 

near  Stuttgart — Professor  H1RSCH,  established  more  than  Twenty  years,  will  have 
some  VACANCIES  after  Easter.  Diet  English  as  much  as  possible.  Recommended  by  more 
than  100  Pupils,  and  by  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  Waltham  Rectory.  Hants;  Rev.  Dr.  Charteris, 
Professor,  Edinburgh;  Rev.  R.  D.  Buchanan,  Glasgow;  and  N.  TrUbncr.  Esq.,  Publisher. 
Ludgatc  Ilill.  Prospectuses  to  be  had  from  the  latter.  Professor  Hi rsch  will  be  in  London 
during  April  and  May.  Letters  arranging  interviews  to  be  addressed  to  him  at  54  Haas 
Place,  S.W. 


(YVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

Folkestone.— Mr.  \v.  j.  jeaffreson,  m.a.  (Scholar) 

■*“  Oxon .  assisted  by  a  Camoridge  Honours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  la«t  Five 
Examinations  for  the  Line.  Five  out  of  Six  have  qualified  in  the  recent  Woolwich  anil  Line 
Competitions. 


A  GRICULTURAL  PUPIL. — A  GENTLEMAN,  having  the* 

Management  of  Estates  in  Hampshire,  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  Third  PUPIL.  References 
exchanged — Apply  to  R.  P.,  Post  Office,  Alton,  Hants. 

A  LADY  of  POSITION  (Widow  of  a  celebrated  Traveller) 

would  be  willing  to  CHAPERON  LADIES  (to  take  charge  of  Children)  wishin"  to 
TRAVEL;  or  to  fill  any  responsiole  Engagement  which  might  be  mutually  advantageous 
She  is  experienced  as  a  Traveller,  (kind)  Nurse,  Authoress.  Amanuensis,  and  Manager  of  a 
large  Establishment  and  speaks  F rench  fluently.  The  highest  references  given  and  required  _ 
Address,  Belvedere,  Adams  &  Francis,  Advertising  Agents.  59  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

TO  HEAD-MASTERS.— A  MANSION,  with  Two  contiguous 

Buildings,  standing  in  Grounds  of  above  Three  Acres,  adjoining  Wimbledon  Common 
South  side,  is  TO  BE  LET.  The  Premises  have  been  adapted,  at  great  expense,  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  first-class  School,  for  which  they  supply  ample  accommodation.  One  mile  from  the 

Station.  Immediate  possession.  No  objection  to  Sell  the  Freehold _ Apply  to  Mr  Towvskxd 

House  and  Estate  Agent,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


U ()R  SALE,  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman,  a  very  fine 

old  Red  and  Gold  Lac  Japanned  BUREAU,  containing  Five  Large  and  Six  Small 
Drawers,  also  Pigeon-holes.  The  Cabinet  above  contains  Twenty-one  Small  and  Eleven 
Secret  Drawers  enclosed  by  a  Pair  of  Folding-doors  with  old  Silvered  Glass  Panels,  the 
whole  profusely  decorated  with  Birds,  Animals,  Figures,  Flowers,  &c.  Extreme  height,  I 
8  ft.  6  in. ;  width,  3  ft.  Gin.  ;  depth  of  Bureau,  2  ft.  ;  depth  of  Cabinet,  13  in.  Ormolu  Mounts.— 

To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Dear’s,  Picture  Dealer,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

XT YDROPATIIA .  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill* 

Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin. 

For  Invalids  ana  tnose  requiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 

T)  RIGIITOiV — BEDFO RD  HOTEL— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  tne  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet  Eons  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coftee-room  tor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager . 

rUHE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL. — Replete  with  Home  comforts. 

Hydropathic.  Turkish,  Ozone,  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  and  Fresh  Water.  Saline,  Plunge,  and 
Medicated  Baths.  Spado  as  Concert  and  Billiard  Rooms  ;  American  Bowling  Aliev ;  beautiful 

Views.  Sea  and  Shipping.  Table-d’hOtc  6.30 _ Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence- on- 

Sea,  Ramsgate. 
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THE  BARODA  COMMISSION. 

SERJEANT  BALLANTINE  is  very  well  known  to  the 
English  public ;  and  when  he  goes  out  express,  to 
India  and  receives  a  dazzling  fee — to  say  nothing  of  being 
crowned  with  flowers  by  admiring  natives —  in  order  to 
show  how  a  real  master  in  the  art  can  conduct  a  cross- 
examination,  it  is  natural  that  his  proceedings  should 
attract  a  large  amount  of  attention.  .  It  is  only  by  a 
stretch  of  language  that  the  investigation  into  the  crime 
imputed  to  the  Serjeant’s  client  is  called  a  trial..  This 
investigation  has  been  made  by  a  special  Commission, 
which  has  been  directed  to  hear  evidence  and  report 
to  the  Indian  Government  in  order  that  the  Viceroy 
may  be  guided  to  a  proper  decision.  The  final  action 
taken  by  the  Viceroy  will  belong  to  the  domain  of 
politics.  Lord  Northbrook  will  have  to  decide,  not 
only  whether  the  Gaik  war  is  or  is  not  guilty  of  at¬ 
tempted  assassination,  but  what  is  to  be  done  with 
him.  Every  circumstance  is  therefore  favourable  to  an  in¬ 
dulgence  in  sensational  writing.  Serjeant  Ballantine’s 
cross-examination  of  Colonel  Phayre  can  be  reprinted  in 
full,  and  the  highest  tribute  paid  to  the  skill  with  which  it 
was  conducted ;  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Phayre  can  be 
severely  criticized ;  the  worthlessness  of  all  the  evidence 
adduced  against  the  Gaikwar  can  be  exposed ;  and 
hints  can  be  given  that  it  is  certain  that,  if  one  of 
the  Commissioners  is  specially  acute,  he  must  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this  evidence.  If  it  were  a  trial  all  this 
would  be  considered  grossly  unfair.  While  the  jury  are 
considering  their  verdict  it  is  allowed  to  be  unwar¬ 
rantable  to  inform  them  that  the  clever  ones  among  them 
can  come  to  but  one  verdict,  that  the  cross-examination 
has  been  smashing,  and  the  chief  witness  shown  to  be  a 
fool,  and,  although  not  a  coward,  an  extremely  tiresome 
person.  But  this  is  not  atrial,  and  members  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  properly  guided  by  the  majestic  and  impartial 
wisdom  of  the  English  press.  They  can  be  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  enlightened  British  public  expects  that  its 
master  in  cross-examination  shall  not  have  been  sent  out 
for  nothing.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  the  action  of  the 
Indian  Government  is  political  as  well  as  judicial,  it  is 
open  to  the  freest  criticism.  The  Viceroy  can  be  asked 
to  observe  that  he  is  in  a  regular  fix,  and  that  whatever  he 
does  he  will  be  held  to  be  doing  wrong.  To  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Commission  at  all  was  very  foolish,  and  now  the 
Viceroy  is  only  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  silly  seeds  he 
sowed.  If  he  thinks  the  Gaikwar  guilty,  his  judgment 
will  carry  no  weight,  for  he  will  be  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  cleverest  of  the  Commissioners, 
whoever  they  may  be.  If  he  thinks  the  Gaikwar  in¬ 
nocent,  he  will  appear  in  the  light  of  a  person  who 
has  tried  to  hunt  a  poor  harmless  Prince  to  death,  and 
has  ignominionsly  failed  in  the  attempt.  And  then,  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  guilt  of  the  Gaikwar  is 
established,  Lord  Northbrook  must  allow  him  to  resume 
the  government  of  Baroda  during  at  least  the  remainder 
of  his  probationary  term.  But  Lord  Northbrook  must 
not  suppose  he  is  going  to  feel  happy  if  he  does  this.  The 
Gaikwar  will  be  restored,  but  not  in  a  perfectly  creditable 
•manner.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  he  will  have  been  held  guilty  of  an  attempt 
at  assassination ;  and  although  it  will  be  evident  to  the 
keen  scrutiny  of  accomplished  English  critics  that  it  will 
only  be  the  less  able  and  intelligent  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  who  can  have  come  to  such  an  absurd  conclusion, 
and  remained  unaffected  by  a  masterpiece  of  cross-exami¬ 


nation  “  such  as  perhaps  had  never  been  known  before  in 
“  an  Indian  court,”  yet  the  rude  creatures  who  live  under 
the  rule  of  the  Gaikwar  may  fail  to  catch  this  nice  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  may  feel  an  unreasonable  nervousness  about  the 
habits  and  propensities  of  their  restored  sovereign.  If 
Lord  Northbrook  reflects  a  little,  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  he  really  is  in  a  fix,  and  that  the  eagle  eyes  which 
have  traced  and  exposed  his  blunders  before  he  has  made 
them  will  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  blunders,  when  he  has  made  them,  are 
even  more  disastrous  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

Although  the  investigation  of  the  Commission  is 
not,  technically  speaking,  a  trial,  it  has  so  much  su¬ 
perficial  resemblance  to  one  that  the  consideration  of  the 
value  of  the  evidence  against  the  Gaikwar  and  of  the 
success  of  Serjeant  Ballantine’s  cross-examination  may  be 
conveniently  postponed.  Nor  has  the  time  arrived  foi 
discussing  the  propriety  of  the  decision  at  which  Loid 
Northbrook  may  hereafter  arrive.  But  one  step  the 
Indian  Government  has  indisputably  taken,  which,  being 
an  accomplished  fact,  is  within  the  legitimate  sphere  ot 
criticism.  It  did  appoint  the  Commission,  and  to  have 
appointed  a  Commission  at  all  is  said  to  have,  been  a  mis¬ 
take.  We  may  assume  that  there  was  a  primd  facie  case 
against  the  Gaikwar,  a  case  that  called  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  investigation  of  some  sort.  '  The  Government  did 
not  act  on  Colonel  Phayre’s  statements.  It  ordered  a 
preliminary  inquiry  to  be  made  by  an  independent 
and  competent  authority,  and  it  was  advised  that 
the  evidence  against  the  Gaikwar  was  sufficient  to  call 
on  him  to  answer  it.  After  the  evidence  has  been 
sifted,  some  members  of  the  Commission — the  stupider 
members  possibly,  but  still  persons  charged  with  an  official 
duty,  and  supposed  to  be  impartial  and  fit  to  come  to  a 
decision— hold  that  the  guilt  of  the  Gaikwar  has  been 
established.  This  does  not  show  that  the  Gaikwar  was 
guilty,  but  it  shows  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
inquiring  into  his  guilt.  If  an  inquiry  was  to  be  made, 
how  was  it  to  be  made  ?  It  is  suggested  that  the  Indian 
Government  would  have  done  much  better  to  have  made 
its  inquiry  quietly  and  in  its  own  way,  to  have  kept  its 
secret,  to  have  avoided  controversy,  and  to  have  ultimately 
announced  that  the  guilt  of  the  Gaikwar  was  established  to 
its  satisfaction,  And  that  it  was  going  to  punish  him;  or  that 
his  guilt  was  not  established,  and  that  no  further  notice  of 
the  matter  would  be  taken.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
method  would  have  been  that  no  one  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  say  whether  the  Government  was  right  or  wrong.  It 
would  have  reposed  serenely  on  its  prerogative.  It  would  bave 
been  exposed  to  no  criticism.  It  would  have  afforded  no 
opening  for  a  masterly  cross-examination.  If  it  had  made  a 
mistake,  it  would  never  have  been  found  out,  and  so  its 
invaluable  prestige  would  have  been  kept  up  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  and  of  the  world.  There  is  some  founda¬ 
tion  for  these  suggestions.  The  particular  way  in  which 
the  Government  ought  to  act  in  case  crimes  are  im¬ 
puted  to  native  princes  must  vary  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  If,  for  example,  a  native  prince  were  discovered 
to  have  mixed  himself  up  with  treasonable  practices,  if 
he  had  been  forming  a  league  hostile  to  us,  or  attempting  to 
corrupt  our  native  troops,  or  taking  subsidies  from  any 
of  our  Asiatic  enemies,  it  might  be  wise  to  arrest  him 
and  say  nothing  about  the  precise  reasons  for  his  arrest. 
It  might  be  extremely  dangerous  to  let  every  one  know 
through  what  perils  we  had  been  passing.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  arrest  was  a  political  one  would  justify  to  everyone 
in  India  the  secresy  with  which  it  had  been  carried  out. 
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But  when  a  native  prince  is  charged  with  an  ordinary- 
crime,  one  that  would  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of 
a  court  of  law  if  he  were  not  a  prince,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  may  reasonably  think  that  it  ought  to  proceed  in  a 
different  way.  As  it  is  not  itself  attacked,  as  its  political 
supremacy  is  not  in  question,  it  may  prefer  to  let  every  one 
know  what  it  is  doing.  The  Gaikwar  is  accused  of  poison¬ 
ing,  and  the  Indian  Government  decides  that  the  inquiry 
into  his  guilt  shall  he  a  public  one,  that  the  evidence 
against  him  shall  be  given  publicly,  and  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  the  assistance  of  a  masterly  cross-examiner.  It 
has  had  some  experience  of  what  happens  when  this  is  not 
allowed.  Some  years  ago  a  native  chief  was  deposed  be¬ 
cause  he  was  held  to  be  privy  to  a  plot,  the  end  of  which 
was  that  a  number  of  his  enemies  were  invited  to  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  murdered.  He  bitterly  complained  that  the 
evidence  against  him  was  worthless.  The  Government 
oi’dered  a  fresh  inquiry,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
of  his  guilt.  But  he  never  held  his  peace,  and  was  constantly 
complaining  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him. 
The  rulers  of  other  native  States  may  have  thought  that 
they  too  were  liable  to  be  deposed  for  complicity  in  alleged 
crimes  established  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secret  Com¬ 
mission.  The  occasion  presented  by  the  crime  imputed 
to  the  Gaikwar  may  have  seemed,  therefore,  to  the  Indian 
Government  one  not  to  be  lost,  and  it  may  have  wisely 
decided  that  in  this  case  publicity  and  deliberateness  in 
action  were  preferable  to  secresy  and  a  use  of  the  high 
hand. 

To  have  only  appointed  the  Commission  if  the  guilt  of 
the  Gaikwar  had  been  established  beforehand  so  conclu¬ 
sively  that  any  six  men,  not  absolutely  dishonest,  must 
have  concurred  to  report  him  guilty,  would  have  been 
doing  nothing  at  all.  Let  us  suppose  that  three  British 
officers  had  seen  the  Gaikwar  put  arsenic  into  Colonel 
Phayre’s  sherbet.  No  doubt  their  testimony  would  have 
been  conclusive  ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
receive  such  evidence,  while  in  all  cases  where  the 
testimony  was  that  of  natives,  and  there  was  doubt  as  to  its 
value,  the  Government  acted  secretly  and  in  virtue  of  its  pre¬ 
rogative,  would  have  been  as  foolish  a  course  as  could  have 
been  taken.  It  would  have  inspired  many  more  doubts  of 
the  justice  of  the  Government  than  it  would  have  allayed. 
It  could  only  be  in  cases  where  some  possibility  of  doubt 
existed  that  the  institution  of  a  public  inquiry  could  show 
the  justice  and  strength  of  the  Government.  If  the  case 
is  open  to  doubt,  there  is  naturally  a  chance  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Commission  may  not  be  impressed  by  the 
evidence  in  the  same  way.  They  are  not,  however,  to 
decide  ;  they  are  merely  to  lay  before  the  Government  the 
evidence  they  have  collected,  and  to  state  what  they  think 
of  this  evidence.  It  follows  that,  if  the  Government  decides 
that  guilt  is  established,  it  may  be  adopting  the  opinion 
not  of  a  unanimous  Commission,  but  of  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  if  it 
adopts  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  it  is  doing  wrong. 
Last  year  an  Englishman  was  accused  by  a  native  of 
violence,  and  was  sentenced  by  a  magistrate  to  imprison¬ 
ment.  He  appealed,  and  of  the  two  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  one  believed  the  native  prosecutor,  the 
other  thought  that  his  story  was  a  tissue  of  lies.  As  there 
was  this  conflict  of  opinion,  Lord  Northbrook  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  he  was  asked  to  release  the  prisoner.  He 
refused,  and  the  ground  of  his  refusal  was  that  two  out  of 
three  persons  who  had  examined  into  the  facts  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  alleged  act  of  violence  had  been 
really  committed.  The  course  taken  by  Lord  Northbrook 
was  held  up  by  the  native  press  as  the  triumph  of  justice 
and  good  sense.  If  natives  tell  a  story,  and  yet  justice  is 
not  to  take  its  course  because  a  minority  of  the  judges  dis¬ 
believe  the  evidence,  English  rule  would,  as  these  critics 
urged,  be  a  mere  reign  of  oppression.  They  might  say 
exactly  the  same  thing  if  a  majority  of  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieved  the  native  witnesses  against  the  Gaikwar,  and  yet 
Lord  Northbrook  let  the  Gaikwar  off  because  a  minority 
of  the  Commission  thought  the  native  witnesses  were  liars. 
The  fix  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  may  appear  quite 
imaginary  to  Lord  Northbrook.  He  has  only  to  receive 
the  report  and  act  as  he  thinks  right ;  and,  whichever  way 
he  decides,  he  may  entertain  a  comfortable  conviction  that 
the  English  Government  will  be  strong  enough  to  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  Baroda. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE’S  FINANCE. 

THE  want  of  vigour  and  originality  which  is  displayed 
in  the  entire  policy  of  the  Government  extends  to  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  financial  administration.  He  has 
been  saved  from  the  discredit  and  inconvenience  of  an 
adverse  balance  by  mere  accident  or  luck.  The  Excise 
returns  fail  to  correspond  with  the  estimate  by  nearly  half 
a  million ;  and  the  Stamp  duties,  and  the  Post  Office 
returns,  including  the  receipts  from  the  Telegraph  service, 
both  fall  short  of  the  estimates  and  exhibit  an  actual  de¬ 
cline.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  of  a  penny  of  In¬ 
come-tax  has  been  to  some  extent  compensated  by  higher 
assessments  and  fuller  returns  ;  and  the  sum  received  from 
the  Sugar  duties  before  they  were  abolished  is  somewhat 
larger  than  had  been  anticipated.  There  is  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  the  assessment  of  lands  and  houses  to  Income-tax  ; 
and  the  low  rate  of  duty  appears  to  have  faintly  stimu¬ 
lated  the  conscience  of  traders ;  yet  it  is  unsatisfactory  to 
observe  that,  while  trades  and  professions  have  increased 
their  returns  by  n  per  cent.,  public  Companies,  which 
are  taxed  on  their  full  income,  have  been  charged  on  an 
additional  revenue  of  14  per  cent.,  mines  on  27  per  cent., 
and  ironworks  on  more  than  80  per  cent.  In  all  these 
cases  the  income  for  the  past  year,  having  been  estimated  on 
the  returns  of  one  or  more  previous  years,  indicated  a  con¬ 
dition  of  prosperity  which  has  already  disappeared.  The 
profits  of  iron-works  are  at  present  lower  than  at  any  recent 
time,  and  public  Companies  and  trades  and  professions  are 
certainly  not  unusually  prosperous.  In  the  current  year 
the  Income-tax  will  be  subject  to  a  large  reduction,  nor  is 
there  any  prospect  of  elasticity  in  any  branch  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  unless  the  free  admission  of  sugar  tends  still  further 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  tea.  On  the  whole,  not¬ 
withstanding  temporary  variations,  the  Income-tax  is 
perhaps  the  least  unsatisfactory  source  of  revenue.  When 
it  was  first  imposed,  a  penny  in  the  pound  of  the  income 
of  Great  Britain  produced  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  In  1868  the  amount  on  each  penny  levied 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,450,000k,  and  in 
the  last  year  it  was  1,757,000k  In  the  present  year  it  will 
probably  yield  a  million  and  a  half,  and  if  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  hereafter  revives,  the  produce  may  perhaps  in  time 
reach  two  millions.  The  preservation  of  so  considerable  a 
revenue  is  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
services  as  Minister.  He  has  lately  declined  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  substitute  which  he  would  have  provided  for 
the  Income-tax  if  his  premature  Budget  of  1874  had  been 
approved  by  the  constituencies.  When  the  offer  was  first 
made  it  was  carelessly  repeated  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Sir 
S.  Northcote  himself  intimated  his  readiness  to  consider 
at  some  future  time  the  question  of  abolition. 

The  absence  of  a  surplus  will  perhaps  not  be  an  unmixed 
disadvantage.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
have  a  conclusive  answer  both  to  claims  for  reduction  of 
taxes,  and  to  demands  of  Imperial  contribution  to  local 
rates ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  be  should  now  commit  the 
blunder  of  abolishing  or  further  reducing  the  Income- 
tax.  A  year  ago,  in  defiance  of  warning,  he  insisted  on 
assuming  that  the  revenue  would  continue  to  expand  at 
the  average  rate  of  increase;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
official  enthusiasm,  asserted  that  it  would  be  culpable  to 
rely  on  judgment  or  reason  in  opposition  to  statistics.  It 
now  appears  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
retain  a  threepenny  Income-tax,  even  if  it  were  thought 
necessary  to  complete  Mr.  Lowe’s  enterprise  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  residue  of  the  Sugar  duty.  It  is  possible  that  Sir 
S.  Northcote  may  have  preferred  a  narrow  margin  of 
revenue  to  a  surplus  which  would  have  produced  many 
competitors  for  a  share  in  the  proceeds.  Immediately  after 
the  election  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reward  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ratepayers  for  their  support  by  contri¬ 
butions  which  were  not  unreasonable,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of 
police  and  of  lunatic  asylums.  The  Chambers  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  more  zealous  county  members,  have 
always  since  professed  to  regard  the  measure  of  last  year 
as  a  mere  instalment  of  a  debt ;  but  they  will  acknowledge 
that  no  further  dividend  on  their  claims  can  be  expected 
at  present.  The  railway  shareholders  will  despair  of  relief 
from  the  grievance  of  the  passenger-tax,  which  is  probably 
as  permanent  as  other  imposts  which  are  exclusively  levied 
on  a  particular  class.  Even  if  the  justice  of  their  claim 
were  as  evident  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  it 
seems  demonstrable  to  themselves,  they  must  admit  that  it 
is  for  the  present  impossible  to  spare  any  considerable 
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amount  of  revenue.  The  association,  of  shopkeepers 
which  formerly  maintained  a  recurring  agitation  against 
the  Income-tax  has  of  late  been  prudently  silent. 

But  for  the  traditional  necessity  of  introducing  the  most 
unpretending  Budget  in  an  elaborate  speech,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  this  year  compress  his  financial 
statement  within  the  limit  of  half  an  hour.  The  revenue  has 
by  a  small  amount  exceeded  the  estimate  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture;,  there  is  no  surplus  to  distribute  in  relief  of  taxation, 
and  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  new  taxes.  Though 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  in  finance  a  disciple  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  has  no  pretension  to  the  versatile  boldness 
of  his  master,  nor  to  his  copious  eloquence.  Fifteen  years 
ago  there  was,  as  at  present,  an  equilibrium,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  content  to  wait  for  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  of  making  fiscal  changes.  In¬ 
stead  of  acquiescing  in  the  supposed  necessity  of  inaction,  he 
startled  the  House  of  Commons  both  by  his  rhetorical  ex¬ 
aggerations  and  by  his  daring  fiscal  policy.  Having  announced 
a  deficiency  of  several  millions,  by  which  he  meant  that 
the  Income-tax  would  expire  if  it  were  not  as  of  course  re¬ 
newed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  proposed 
to  increase  the  rate  of  Income-tax,  and  to  abolish  the 
Paper-duty,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce,  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  wine.  The  controversies  which  ensued  are 
recorded  in  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Budgets ;  but  his  heroic  achievements  are  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  by  his  pupil  and  successor.  It  will  rather  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  able  to  insure  even 
a  small  surplus  without  additional  taxation.  The  receipts 
of  the  last  year  include  some  months  of  Income-tax  at 
the  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound ;  and,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  stated,  there  is  a  probability  of  a 
decline  in  the  assessments.  The  stagnation  of  many  great 
branches  of  industry  will  inevitably  affect  the  produce  of 
the  Excise ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  heads  of  the 
revenue  departments  will  not  in  the  present  year  add  the 
ordinary  percentage  of  increase  to  their  estimates  of 
probable  receipts.  While  the  national  income  is  stationary 
or  declining,  the  expenditure  both  on  the  army  and  the 
navy  is  increased  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
realized  surplus  of  the  past  year.  It  will  probably  be  more 
desirable  to  leave  a  narrow  margin  of  income  over  ex¬ 
penditure  than  to  replace  the  penny  of  Income-tax  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  surrendered  ;  but  the  equilibrium 
will  be  liable  to  disturbance  if  there  should  be  either  a 
bad  harvest  or  a  further  depression  of  trade. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  undoubtedly 
been  disappointed  by  the  result  of  his  last  year’s  calcula¬ 
tion.  In  the  autumn  the  Ministers  exulted  openly  in  the 
prospect  of  a  considerable  surplus.  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
stated  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  that  the  revenue  up  to 
that  time  exceeded  the  estimates ;  and  he  was  probably  not 
aware  that  the  increase  had  been  casual  and  unforeseen. 
The  million  and  a  half  of  Income-tax  which  was  thrown 
away  in  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  example  would  have 
secured  an  abundant  surplus  which  would  again  have  per¬ 
ceptibly  reduced  the  Debt.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  little  reason 
to  fear  the  criticism  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Lowe  had 
almost  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  repealing  the 
Sugar  duty;  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  Budget  outbid 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  concession  to  the  payers  of  In¬ 
come-tax.  Even  the  grant  in  aid  of  the  rates  was 
consistent  with  the  jnrofessed  intentions  of  the  former 
Ministry;  and  the  estimates  which  have  since  been 
falsified  by  the  result  would  have  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  remained  in  office.  Ho  judicious 
Liberal  will  repeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  invidious 
statement  which  has  been  occasionally  made  out  of  doors, 
that  the  surplus  created  by  the  Liberal  Government  has 
been  exhausted  by  their  successors.  Neither  Sir  S. 
Northcote  nor  Mr.  Gladstone  contributed  either  to  the 
inflated  prosperity  of  two  years  ago  or  to  the  present  de¬ 
pression.  The  Conservatives  were  lucky  in  the  first  good 
harvest  of  three  or  four  years,  as  their  predecessors  had 
profited  by  the  activity  of  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  and  by 
the  consequent  consumption  of  tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer. 
Both  parties  have  at  different  times  urged  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  National  Debt,  and  both  emulously  applied 
the  surplus  which  might  have  been  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  conciliating  taxpayers.  The  experience  of  a  year 
of  office  will  perhaps  cultivate  in  Sir  S.  Northcote  the 


originality  and  self-reliance  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
deficient.  He  has  deferred  too  much  to  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  a  great  financier,  though  he  some¬ 
what  compromised  his  reputation  by  an  electioneering 
Budget.  A  political  opponent  is  seldom  a  safe  adviser. 


FRANCE. 

BUFFET’S  Ministry  must  be  admitted  to  be  an 
®  excellent  representation  of  the  majority  to  which 
it  owes  its  existence.  The  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction 
which  reign  in  the  larger  body  are  accurately  reproduced  in 
the  smaller.  No  one  section  of  the  Ministerial  party  is 
altogether  easy  about  the  remaining  section,  and  no  one 
member  of  the  Cabinet  quite  likes  the  way  in  which  some 
of  his  colleagues  are  behaving  themselves.  A.  Buffet’s 
declaration  on  taking  office  found  a  hostile,  though  de¬ 
corous,  critic  in  the  journal  which  is  supposed  to  be 
specially  associated  with  M.  Leon  Say,  and  this  week  there 
has  been  a  scarcely  concealed  quarrel  over  the  contents  of 
M.  Dufaure’s  Circular  to  his  subordinates.  For  some 
days  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  considered 
too  bad  to  be  published  in  the  Official  Journal ;  and  though 
this  last  and  worst  condemnation  has  been  spared  it,  the 
delay  in  publishing  it  has  equally  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  whole  country  a  partaker  of  what  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  Ministerial  secrets.  Under  any 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prevent  the 
dispute  from  becoming  known,  because  each  section  of  the 
Cabinet  is  closely  connected  with  politicians  outside  the 
Ministry.  But  a  quarrel  which  rests  only  on  rumour, 
however  accredited,  makes  much  less  impression  on  the 
public  than  one  which  has  been  substantiated  by  the 
non-appearance  in  the  Official  Journal  of  a  Ministerial 
Circular  which  is  known  to  have  been  distributed  to  all 
the  officials  whom  it  concerns.  The  delay  is  all  the  more 
extraordinary  that  it  was  not  at  once  ended  even  by  the 
publication  of  the  erring  document  in  the  Times.  There 
are  some  members  of  the  Cabinet,  perhaps,  who  regard 
publication  in  the  Journal  Officiel  as  a  certificate  of  merit 
which  is  not  to  be  bestowed  even  upon  a  Minister  if  he 
has  proved  himself  unworthy  of  it. 

The  character  of  M.  Dufaure’s  Circular  makes  this 
withholding  of  it  all  the  more  significant.  It  begins  by  the 
statement  that  the  National  Assembly  has  established  the 
Republic  in  France,  and  that  for  six  years  this  Republic 
will  be  presided  over  by  Marshal  MacMahon.  It  next  says 
that  the  satisfaction  which  this  change  ought  to  produce 
cannot  be  expected  to  show  itself  at  once.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  “cherished  recollections,  pious  inviolable 
“  attachment  to  former  convictions.”  Still,  the  procureurs- 
generaux  must  not  make  these  amiable  emotions  an 
excuse  for  weakness  in  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions.  Above  all,  they  must  tell  the  Minister  of  Justice 
nothing  but  the  truth.  M.  Dufaure  is  especially  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  Jury  Bill  passed  in  1872  has  answered 
the  expectations  formed  of  it.  If  it  has  done  so  as  regards 
ordinary  offences,  has  it  been  equally  successful  as  regards 
offences  committed  by  means  of  the  press  ?  Next  he  asks 
to  be  told  how  the  press  itself  has  been  treated  within  the 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  officials  he  is  addressing.  They 
are  to  furnish  him  with  particulars  of  all  the  suppressions, 
suspensions,  or  prohibitions  to  sell  in  the  streets  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  two  years.  Newspapers 
are  not  the  only  weapon  which  has  been  used  against  the 
Government.  A  deluge  of  photographic  drawings  and 
emblems,  “  in  which  historical  truth  is  not  less  belied  than 
“  patriotism  and  good  sense,”  has  been  poured  upon  the 
country.  Has  the  distribution  of  these  things  been  autho¬ 
rized  ?  and  if  not,  what  measures  have  been  taken  to  sup¬ 
press  it  ?  Those  who  are  really  responsible  for  this  offence 
have  escaped  punishment  through  a  defect  in  the  penal 
laws,  and  as  this  defect  must  be  cured  by  fresh  legislation, 
M.  Dufaure  wishes  to  know  the  opinions  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  as  to  the  form  which  such  fresh  legislation  ought  to 
take.  As  the  Circular  was  ultimately  printed  in  the  Official 
Journal,  the  part  relating  to  the  suppression  and  suspen¬ 
sion  of  newspapers  is  omitted,  and  the  procureurs-gene- 
raux  are  asked,  not  simply  what  form  the  new  law  about 
colportage  ought  to  take,  but  also  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
there  is  any  need  for  a  new  law.  In  themselves  these  modifica¬ 
tions  are  not  important.  It  may  be  true  that  the  cognizance 
of  administrative  proceedings  against  newspapers  properly 
belongs  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  change  in 
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the  form  of  the  inquiry  will  not  much  affect  the  answers 
■which  M.  Dufaure  will  receive.  But  that  it  should  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  make  these  alterations  after  the 
original  text  of  the  Circular  had  appeared  in  an  English 
newspaper,  and  that  the  supposed  need  for  such  an  altera¬ 
tion  should  at  one  time  have  threatened  to  lead  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Circular  as  regards  the  unofficial  public, 
are  facts  of  real  moment.  They  show  that  the  Cabinet  as 
a  whole  is  not  willing  to  disown  all  complicity  in  the  policy 
and  acts  of  its  predecessors.  Why  do  some  of  the 
Ministers  object  to  M.  Dufaure’s  being  furnished  with  the 
particulars  of  all  the  suppressions  or  suspensions  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years  ? 
Only,  so  far  as  can  be  guessed,  because  they  do  not  wish 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s  Government 
and  of  General  de  Cissey’s  Government  to  become  known 
to  the  Liberal  section  of  the  Cabinet.  Why  do  some  of 
the  Ministers  dislike  M.  Dufacre’s  assumption  that  the 
organized  circulation  of  portraits  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
and  other  Bonapartist  symbols  must  be  put  down  by  law  ? 
Only,  so  far  as  can  be  guessed,  because  they  still  feel  that 
the  Bonapartists  are,  or  may  become,  nearer  to  them  in 
spirit  than  their  own  Republican  colleagues.  The  future 
of  the  Cabinet  depends  on  the  part  which  this  section  is 
able  to  play  in  influencing  its  conduct  of  affairs.  If  the 
administration  of  the  country  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
old  spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  Republic  and  of  covert 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  reaction,  taking  at  times 
the  form  of  a  special  leaning  towards  Bonapartist  reaction, 
it  is  impossible  that  either  the  Ministry  or  the  majority 
which  created  it  can  long  hold  together.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  apparent  concessions  to  the  anti-Republican  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  are  only  designed  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  particular  Ministers,  or  to  prevent  Mar¬ 
shal  MacMahon  from  taking  alarm  at  imaginary 
dangers  to  public  order,  no  great  harm  need  come 
of  them.  The  essential  consideration  is  what  line 
M.  Buffet  is  taking  with  his  subordinates.  If  the  Cir¬ 
culars  that  issue  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  say  in 
substance  what  the  Circulars  that  issue  from  the  Ministry 
of  Justice  say,  M.  Buffet  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
over-conciliatory  in  his  dealings  with  the  more  timid  spirits 
in  the  Cabinet. 


How  timid  it  is  possible  for  a  French  Conservative  to  be 
has  been  shown  by  the  alarm  caused  by  M.  Gamsetta’s 
speech  at  the  funeral  of  M.  Edgar  Quinet.  Even  the 
Times’  Correspondent  was  a  sharer  in  this  terror,  and  wrote 
as  though  M.  Gambetta  had  bidden  farewell  to  all  his 
newly-found  moderation,  because  he  spoke  respectfully  of 
civil  burial,  and  said  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  majority. .  Prudent 
as  M.  Gambetta  has  lately  shown  himself,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  him  to  talk  like  an  archbishop,  or  to 
proclaim  that  a  system  under  which  the  Republic  is  governed 
by  a  minority  of  converted  Royalists  satisfies  his  highest 
political  aspirations.  What  was  really  remarkable  in  M. 
Gambetta’s  speech  was  his  renewed  declaration  that  the 
success  of  the  Republic  depends  on  the  union  of  all  classes 
of  Frenchmen.  Under  his  leadership  the  Republican 
party  have  for  the  time  put  aside  their  hopeless  theories 
of  a  permanent  triumph  of  the  great  towns  over  the 
country,  or  of  the  working  class  over  the  middle  class. 
The  alliance  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  which 
M.  Gambetta  wishes  to  see  inscribed  on  the  Republican 
banner  may  prove  to  have  no  more  connexion  with  the 
policy  of  the  party  than  mottoes  on  flags  usually  have 
with  the  acts  of  those  who  march  under  them.  But  it  is 
at  all  events  a  better  ideal  than  the  triumph  of  labour  over 
capital,  or  the  proscription  of  religion,  or  any  other  of  those 
mischievous  theories  which  have  generally  been  associated 
with  Continental  Republicanism.  Those  who  are  discon¬ 
tented  with  M.  Gambetta  because  he  did  not  make  M. 
Quinet’s  funeral  the  occasion  for  a  profession  of  faith 
in  M.  Buffet’s  Ministry  as  the  best  of  all  possible  Govern¬ 
ments,  forget  that  it  is  not  the  conversion  of  a  single 
Radical  leader  to  Conservatism  that  is  needed  to  give  a 
better  turn  to  French  politics,  but  the  permanent  dissocia¬ 
tion  of  the  Radical  party  from  the  Red  Republicans.  If  M. 
Gambetta  succeeds  in  educating  his  followers  to  his  mind, 
there  will  be  no  more  connexion  between  the  two  than 
there  is  between  the  International  and  an  English  Trade 
Union.  If  any  one  thinks  that  this  is  but  a  small  result  of 
the  moderation  he  has  heard  so  much  praised,  it  only 
proves  that  he  has  not  rightly  read  the  lesson  ol  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848.  It  was  because  the  leaders  of  that  Revo¬ 


lution  failed  to  dissociate  the  Radical  party  from  the  Reds 
that  it  created  universal  distrust  and  landed  the  country 
in  the  Empire. 


RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

THE  South-Eastern  and  London  and  Chatham  Railway 
Companies  have,  not  unexpectedly,  agreed  on  an  alli¬ 
ance,  which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  will  be  almost  equivalent 
to  amalgamation.  A  similar  arrangement  between  the  two 
Companies  has  been  often  contemplated,  and  seven  years 
a^o  it  was  almost  completed.  A  Parliamentary  Commit¬ 
tee  had  sanctioned  the  principle  of  a  union  which  was 
also  to  include  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  on  condition  that  the  South-Eastern  Company 
should  submit  to  a  reduction  of  its  authorized  tariff.  At 
the  last  moment  the  South-Eastern  Board  refused  its  assent 
to  the  terms  of  union  ;  and  since  that  time  the  two  Kentish. 
Companies  have  continued  their  competition,  not  without 
a  consciousness  on  both  sides  that  every  advantage  which 
was  obtained  on  either  part  would  be  chiefly  operative  in 
affecting  the  conditions  of  an  ultimate  settlement.  In  the 
course  of  last  winter  an  informal  truce  was  concluded  for 
three  years,  during  which  no  competitive  lines  were  to  be 
promoted;  but  the  South-Eastern  Company  immediately 
began  to  fill  up  vacant  portions  of  the  district,  and  on  the 
other  side  more  than  one  anonymous  undertaking  was 
projected,  in  the  hope  perhaps  that  it  might  be  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company. 
It  is  not  yet  officially  stated  that  the  competing 
lines  have  been  abandoned,  but  some  or  all  of  them 
are  likely  to  disappear  with  the  hostile  policy  which 
they  represented.  If  the  published  statements  are 
correct,  the  two  Boards  have  agreed  on  the  principle  of  a 
common  purse,  which  is,  in  other  words,  a  partnership. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  unanimous  support  of  then- 
constituents,  unless  there  should  be  dissatisfaction  with  the 
proportion  in  which  the  receipts  are  to  be  divided.  Both 
Companies  will  be  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  providing  additional  lines  to  accommodate  the  dis¬ 
trict  ;  and  they  will  probably  reduce  their  working  expenses 
by  diminishing  the  speed  and  number  of  trains.  On  their 
southern  frontier  only  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Brighton  Company  as  long  as  it  stands  aloof 
from  the  combination.  If  the  tripartite  partnership  of 
1868  is  revived,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  there 
will  be  practically  only  one  Railway  Company  in  the  South- 
Eastern  counties.  It  is  possible  that  a  share  in  the  local 
monopoly  may  at  some  distant  time  enable  the  Chatham 
Company  to  pay  a  dividend  on  its  ordinary  stock. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Railway  Companies  are 
prohibited  from  amalgamation  without  the  consent  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  union  of  the  two 
great  systems  of  the  London  and  North-Western  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  was  announced  with  some  osten¬ 
tation  ;  yet  at  the  present  moment  the  scheme  of  amalga¬ 
mation  has  been,  at  least  temporarily,  abandoned,  and  even 
the  voluntary  partnership  which  was  maintained  for  a  time 
has  been  almost  necessarily  dissolved.  There  is  a  wide- 
practical  difference  between  complete  amalgamation  and  the 
adoption  of  a  common  purse,  or  division  of  profits  in  agreed 
proportions.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  that  an  alliance  may 
be  dissolved  either  by  external  circumstances  or  by  domestic 
dissension,  both  parties  to  the  compact  diligently  guard 
not  only  their  independence,  but  the  several  resources  of 
which  they  may  avail  themselves  in  the  event  of  a  rupture. 
The  South-Eastern  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
have  for  many  years  shared  between  them  the  Continental 
traffic ;  and  they  have  from  time  to  time  jointly 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  French  Government 
and  °with  the  Companies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel;  yet  neither  Board  has  neglected  an  opportunity 
of  strengthening  its  own  position  or  of  impairing  the  power 
of  its  competitor  to  iusist  on  favourable  terms  in  a  contin¬ 
gent  bargain.  It  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  securing 
peace  by  constant  preparation  for  war  that  Companies 
which  have  settled  terms  of  partnership  between  themselves 
are  generally  anxious  to  render  the  compact  irrevocable  by 
obtaining  the  approval  of  Parliament  to  a  complete  or 
partial  amalgamation.  In  some  instances  clauses  for  the 
division  of  receipts  have  been  smuggled  into  Acts  passed 
for  an  ostensibly  different  purpose.  In  one  case,  where 
provisions  for  virtual  fusion  had  been  inadvertently  passed, 
the  contracting  Companies  were  required  in  a  subsequent 
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Session  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  clauses,  as  the  condition  of 
obtaining  powers  which  were  sought  for  other  purposes. 

If  the  alliance  of  the  South-Eastern  and  the  London,  Chat- 
ham,  and  Dover  produces  satisfactory  results,  the  Companies 
-will  almost  certainly  apply  for  amalgamation  in  some  tuture 
Session.  If  they  can  induce  the  Brighton  Company  to 
ioin  them,  they  will  present  a  plausible  case  to  Parliament 
In  the  meantime  the  district  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
potential,  though  not  of  actual,  competition. 

There  was  much  reason  for  a  proposition  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Cardwell’S  Committee  in  1853,  that  amalgamations 
of  continuous  lines  should  be  regarded  with  favour,  and 
amalgamations  of  parallel  lines  with  suspicion.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  indeed  virtually  recognized  by  law,  for  the 
owners  of  a  continuous  route  may  lawfully  divide  among 
themselves  the  proceeds  of  the  through  traffic,  while  the 
division  of  receipts  of  competing  lines  is,  in  default  of  ex¬ 
press  Parliamentary  authority,  so  far  illegal  that  it  may 
be  questioned  in  a  Court  of  Equity  on  the  application  of  a 
shareholder  in  either  Company.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  respective  owners  of  different  parts  of  a  through 
route  have  a  common  interest  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  external  competition.  Simultaneously  with  the  alliance 
between  the  London  and  North-Western  and  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Midland  Company  revived  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  amalgamation  with  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western.  The  two  proposed  schemes  were  typical  in¬ 
stances  of  the  different  kinds  of  amalgamation.  The 
Midland  competes  nowhere  with  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  competes  almost 
everywhere  with  the  London  and  North-Western.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  in  1867  approved  of  the  Midland 
scheme,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  the 
gap  of  sixty  miles  between  the  two  systems  was  still  open, 
inasmuch  as  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  line,  which  is  even  now 
not  completed,  had  then  not  been  commenced.  When  the 
London  and  North-Western  and  the  Midland  respectively 
announced  their  intentions,  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  called  to  a  policy  which  seemed  likely  to  end  in  the 
division  of  the  entire  railway  system  of  Great  Britain 
among  a  few  great  Companies.  The  Bills  were  accordingly 
suspended  during  the  Session  of  1872,  and  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Loi’ds  and  Commons  undertook  a  laborious 
inquiry  into  nearly  all  questions  of  railway  enterprise  and 
management.  After  examining  the  principal  managers 
and  other  railway  experts,  the  Committee  recommended 
the  appointment  of  the  Bailway  Commission  which  is  now 
struggling  for  an  extension  of  its  original  powers.  They 
also  made  the  feeble  suggestion  that  all  amalgamations 
should  in  future  be  submitted  to  a  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses,  which  should,  if  possible,  have  a  permanent 
character.  A  Joint  Committee  is  in  no  respect  stronger 
than  a  Committee  of  either  House,  and  the  effect  of  the  re¬ 
commendation  was  to  prevent  a  second  trial  in  cases  which 
were  assumed  to  possess  exceptional  importance.  If  amal¬ 
gamation  Bills  required  extraordinary  attention,  it  was  a 
strange  arrangement  to  substitute  a  single  inquiry  for  the 
double  ordeal  to  which  ordinary  measures  are  exposed. 

As  it  happened,  the  inconvenience  which  might  have 
been  apprehended  was  obviated  by  the  summary  rejection 
of  both  the  great  amalgamation  Bills.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1872  had  visibly  inclined  to  amalgamation.  The 
Joint  Committee  of  1873  threw  out  both  Bills,  evidently 
in  accordance  with  some  general  theory,  after  hearing  only 
the  arguments  and  evidence  of  the  promoters.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  the  reception  which  may  await  a  Bill  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  South-Eastern  with  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover.  When  the  measure  was  discussed 
in  1868,  Parliament  was,  in  fresh  recollection  of  the 
crisis  of  two  years  before,  inclined  to  make  every 
concession  which  might  be  desired  by  Railway  Companies. 
In  1866  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  had  disclosed  a 
condition  of  utter  insolvency,  and  the  Brighton  Company 
had  reduced  its  dividend  from  7  per  cent,  to  a  trifling 
amount.  In  more  prosperous  times  appeals  to  Parliamen¬ 
tary  compassion  are  likely  to  be  less  effective ;  but  the 
three  Companies  which  occupy  the  South-East  of  England 
would  be  liable  to  no  railway  opposition  if  they  agreed  to 
form  a  partnership,  and  the  traders  and  travellers  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  question  would  have  neither 
facilities  for  combination  nor  resources  adequate  to  a 
Parliamentary  contest.  Passengers  especially  are  alto¬ 
gether  helpless,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  have  a  large 


pecuniary  interest  in  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  railways. 
There  are  no  manufactures  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
nor  is  there  any  commerce  at  the  ports.  The  towns  are 
for  the  most  part  small,  and  their  trade  is  confined  to  the 
importation  of  coal  for  household  purposes,  and  of  commo¬ 
dities  for  the  supply  of  the  respective  districts.  The  inte¬ 
rest  of  those  who  use  the  lines  w'ould  probably  be  best 
consulted  by  an  alliance  not  amounting  to  an  amalgamation  ; 
but  if  the  question  is  submitted  to  Parliament,  the  evidence 
will  be  exclusively  supplied  by  the  Companies  which  pro¬ 
mote  the  union. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR. 

^TlWO  more  volumes  have  lately  been  published  contain- 
-1-  ing  the  deposition  of  witnesses  before  the  French 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
war  with  Germany.  That  such  an  inquiry  should  have 
been  made  was  natural  and  proper ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in¬ 
evitable,  considering  the  composition  of  the  present 
Assembly  and  the  temper  of  its  majority  in  1871,  when 
these  depositions  were  taken,  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  should  have  approached  their  task  with  a 
very  distinct  set  of  prejudices  and  prepossessions.  They,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  were  burning  with  hatred  of  the 
Government  of  the  Fourth  of  September;  they  believed  that 
the  defence  of  the  country  had  been  made  the  mask  ofaRe- 
publican  intrigue  ;  they  were  confident  that  the  most  reck¬ 
less  mismanagement  would  be  brought  home  to  the  insolent 
Gambetta  and  his  accomplices.  They  were,  however,  just 
enough  to  let  witnesses  of  all  parties  speak  for  themselves, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  whose  testimony  could  have 
been  of  any  value  who  does  not  figure  in  the  four  bulky 
volumes  already  published.  When  they  got  hold  of  a 
witness  they  treated  him  in  a  very  different  way  according 
as  they  liked  him  or  not.  A  distinguished  General  of 
acceptable  political  principles  was  politely  thanked  for 
being  kind  enough  to  tell  what  he  wished  to  reveal.  A 
Republican  upstart  was  exposed  to  a  running  fire  of  snort¬ 
ing  comments,  and  was  perpetually  being  asked  if  he  was 
not  aware  that  something  or  other  was  indisputably  true,  to 
assume  which  to  be  true  was  to  hurt  his  feelings.  But 
still  the  witnesses  told  their  stories  in  their  own  way,  and 
the  result  was  not  what  the  more  violent  members  of  the 
Commission  expected  and  wished.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission  who  made  themselves 
prominent  as  political  partisans  were  not  numerous. 
The  same  names  are  always  recurring  in  connexion 
with  one-sided  remarks  and  questions,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  how  far  they  reflected  the  opinions  or  fulfilled 
the  wishes  of  the  political  party  with  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  act.  From  some  of  the  questions  put,  it 
might  be  gathered  that,  in  order  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
the  Government  of  September,  the  inquirer  was  anxious  to 
show  that  France  might  have  got  better  terms  if  the  war 
had  not  been  protracted  after  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan. 
But,  although  this  question  may  have  come  from  a  Legiti¬ 
mist,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Legitimists  generally  at  all 
repent  of  the  part  they  took  in  helping  their  "country  to 
continue  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  when  M. 
Testelin,  who  acted  in  the  autumn  of  1870  as  Prefect, 
and  subsequently  as  Commissary-General,  in  one  of  the 
Northern  departments,  was  examined,  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  who  were  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  country  were  anxious  to  have  it  established  by  the 
mouth  of  a  somewhat  hostile  witness  that  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  North  placed  themselves  without  hesitation  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  were  organizing  the  defence  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  added  that  the  witnesses  seem,  as  a  rule, 
to  have  given  their  evidence  fully  and  fairly.  Possibly  some 
of  them  had  almost  too  good  a  story  to  give  of  what 
they  themselves  had  done.  But  when  it  came  to  judging 
of  the  conduct  of  others  they  were,  if  men  of  any  mark 
and  standing,  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  what  they 
thought  just.  Very  leading  questions,  for  example,  were 
put  to  General  Bourbaki  and  General  Faidherbe  as  to  the 
conduct  of  M.  Gambetta  ;  but  they  answered  with  a  quiet 
accuracy  which  must  have  had  a  damping  effect  on  the 
ardour  of  their  questioners. 

The  publication  of  these  two  volumes  has  been  long  de¬ 
layed  ;  and  if  any  explanation  of  the  delay  is  needed 
beyond  that  which  official  procrastination  suggests,  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  M.  de  Chaudordy. 
Having  already  given  evidence  as  to  the  negotiations 
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between  France  and  other  Powers  subsequently  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  September  Government,  he  was  invited 
to  attend  again  to  state  what  he  knew  as  to  such  negotia¬ 
tions  as  had  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Empire.  He  had 
a  long  story  to  tell  as  to  the  Hohenzot/lern  candidature, 
the  iute  view  between  the  King  and  M.  Benedetti  at 
Ems,  and  the  engagements  of  Austria  and  Italy  to 
help  Franco.  Now  these  revelations  can  do  no  harm,  but 
two  years  ago  it  might  have  been  indiscreet  to  publish 
them.  The  general  result  is  that  immediately  after  the 
grand  time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  when  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  invited  to  come  to  the  capital  of  civilization 
and  fraternize  with  his  brother  sovereign,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  went  to  Salzburg,  and  there  met  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Both  agreed  that  war  with  Prussia  was  in¬ 
evil  able,  and  in  a  general  way  they  agreed  that,  when  it 
did  come,  they  would  act  in  concert.  No  more  special 
agreement  was  framed,  and  Austria  was  constant  in  her  ad¬ 
vice  to  France  to  hold  back  as  long  as  possible.  Austria  was 
noi.  ready  for  war,  and  could  not  be  unless  time  was  given 
her.  It  is  very  probable  that  Prince  Bismarck  knew  what 
was  going. on,  and  preferred  that,  if  war  was  to  come,  it 
should  come  quickly.  But  nothing  in  M.  de  Chaudordy’s 
revelations  is  calculated  to  dispel  the  impression  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  not  only  embarked  on  war  very  rashly, 
but  that  he  embarked  on  it  without  any  pretext  at  all 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  recourse  to  arms.  The  Hohenzol- 
LERN  candidature  was  formally  withdrawn  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  France,  and  there  the  matter  ought  to  have 
ended.  And  so,  according  to  M.  de  Chacdordy,  it  would 
have  ended,  had  not  Prince  Bismarck  inserted  a  paragraph 
in  a  German  newspaper  giving  a  wrong  account  of  the  in¬ 
terview  at  Ems.  It  might  or  might  not  have  been  worth 
while  for  the  French  Government  to  notice  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  have  corrected  it  in  its  own  way  and  time, 
but  to  go  to  war  about  it  was  simply  to  show  tbqt  war  was 
determined  on  anyhow.  After  war  was  declared  France 
applied  to  Austria  and  Italy  to  come  under  some  positive 
promise  of  assistance,  and,  according  to  M.  de  Chaudordy, 
Austria  and  Italy  entered  into  a  treaty  binding  themselves 
to  take  the  side  of  France  if  the  French  sustained  no  defeat 
before  the  15  th  of  September.  As  events  turned  out,  no 
engagement  could  have  been  safer.  As  to  what  happened 
later  on — the  pressure  exercised  by  Russia  on  Austria,  the 
inability  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  induce  his  Cabinet  to 
encounter  the  danger  of  giving  active  help  to  France,  the 
efforts  of  England  to  secure  an  armistice  on  terms  favour¬ 
able  to  France,  and  the  isolation  in  which  England  found 
herself  owing  to  Russia  being  willing  to  do  exactly  what 
Prussia  pleased  if  she  got  her  own  way  as  to  the  Black  Sea — 
M.  de  Chaudordy,  though  he  told  his  story  well,  had  nothing 
very  new  to  tell.  The  only  point  of  importance  on  which 
he  dwelt  with  much  effect  was  the  possibility  of  France 
having  made  better  terms  than  she  ultimately  did,  if  she 
had  been  represented  at  the  London  Conference,  and  had 
then  announced  a  wish  for  peace. 

This  point  deserves  some  consideration.  There  was  no 
moment  after  Sedan,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Chaudordy, 
in  which  the  loss  of  Metz  and  Strasburg  could  have  been 
averted.  Covered  by  Russia  from  attacks  in  the  rear, 
Prussia  was  perfectly  determined  to  have  these  two  great 
fortresses,  and  would  have  had  them  anyhow.  All  beyond 
was  a  question  of  money,  and  Prussia  would  have  asked 
for  less  money  the  earlier  peace  had  been  made.  The 
indemnity  might  have  been  trifling  if  peace  had  been  made 
in  September;  it  might  have  been  much  less  than  it  was  if 
peace  had  been  made  in  the  beginning  of  December.  That 
France  should  have  made  peace  immediately  after  Sedan, 
and  surrendered  Metz  and  Strasburg ;  that  Paris  should 
have  shown  itself  afraid  of  a  siege ;  and  that  the  campaign 
of  the  Loire  should  not  have  been  fought,  are  ideas  which 
almost  every  Frenchman  would  repudiate  with  scorn,  as 
M.  de  Chaudordy  repudiated  them.  But  after  the  honour 
of  the  country  had  been  saved,  after  Paris  had  made  its 
great  sorties  on  the  side  of  the  Marne,  after  the  Bavarians 
had  been  made  to  feel  how  even  raw  levies  of  Frenchmen 
could  fight,  peace  might  have  been  concluded  honourably, 
and  then  not  only  would  France  have  had  to  pay  less,  but 
the  dreadful  disasters  that  marked  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  especially  the  fatal  march  of  Bourbaki  to  the 
East,  might  have  been  averted.  Theoretically  this  seems 
quite  true.  No  doubt  if  M.  Jules  Favre  had  gone  to  London 
and  there  stated  that  France  was  willing  to  give  up 
Strasburg  and  Metz  and  to  pay  a  moderate  sum  of  money, 
and  had  appealed  to  the  neutral  Powei’S  to  interpose  their 


good  offices,  so  that  the  sum  demanded  should  not  be  ex¬ 
cessive,  Prussia  would  have  been  willing,  and  in  a  sense 
compelled,  to  take  much  less  than  two  hundred  millions, 
and  no  one  could  have  said  that  France  succumbed  without 
having  shown  an  amount  of  courage  and  spirit  that  did 
much  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  Sedan.  But  how  was  this 
practically  possible  ?  If  M.  Jules  Favre  had  gone  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  proposed  such  a  peace,  Paris  would  have  disowned 
him,  and  M.  Gambetta  would  have  disowned  him.  It  may 
be  true  that  both  Paris  and  M.  Gambetta  would  have  been 
wiser  to  acquiesce  in  making  peace  in  December ;  but 
it  is  indisputable  that,  if  this  was  wisdom,  neither  Paris 
nor  M.  Gambetta  possessed  it.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the 
only  agencies  which  would  have  enabled  France  to  fight  at 
all  after  Sedan  were  agencies  which  necessarily  made  her 
fight  after  fighting  was,  in  the  eyes  of  prudent  people, 
utterly  useless.  Outside  Paris  M.  Gambetta  was  the  soul 
of  the  defence.  He  made  thousands  of  mistakes,  but  it 
was  he  who  pushed  every  one  forward.  The  Commission 
of  Inquiry  on  one  occasion  started  the  interesting 
question,  What,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  blamed 
M.  Gambetta,  would  have  been  preferable  to  his  fervid 
rule  P  The  only  suggestion  that  was  made  was  highly 
instructive.  It  was  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  ought 
to  have  been  confided  to  a  Council  of  Generals.  If  history 
is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  to  teach  that  a  Council  of 
Generals  means  inevitable  paralysis.  That  a  Council  of  War 
never  fights  is  a  faith  as  old  and  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  hills. 
The  warmest  admirers  of  M.  Gambetta  may  possibly  agree 
that,  if  General  Chanzy  had  from  the  outset  been  invested 
with  the  sole  control  of  all  operations  outside  Paris,  the 
military  successes  of  the  French  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  they  were.  But  this  is  only  an  afterthought. 
General  Chanzy  had  not  at  the  outset  the  position  or  the 
reputation  which  would  have  warranted  his  being  put 
above  all  his  colleagues.  It  was  M.  Gambetta  or  nobody ; 
and  after  the  evidence  of  Generals  Faidherbe  and 
Bourbaki,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  who  were  up  to  their  work 
found  much  to  complain  of  in  the  treatment  they  received 
from  the  improvised  Dictator.  Paris,  again,  could  never 
have  been  got  to  do  what  it  did  unless  it  had  been  allowed 
to  act  for  itself,  and  had  been  inspired  with  an  overweening 
belief  in  its  resources  and  its  heroism.  Both  Paris  and  M. 
Gambetta  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities.  They  did 
many  rash  and  foolish  things,  and  sent  thousands  of  human 
beings  to  certain  death  on  mad  expeditions.  But  it  was 
Paris  and  M.  Gambetta  that  did  that  of  which  Frenchmen 
are  justly  proud,  and  if  France  has  had  to  pay  for  their 
mistakes,  it  is  also  indebted  to  them  for  the  greatness  of 
the  effort  made  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  country. 


AN  AMATEUR  WATER  SUPPLY  BILL. 

TT^ATER  and  gas  are  favourite  subjects  for  the  specu- 
V  v  lations  of  ill-informed  theorists,  and  the  large  capital 
invested  in  both  kinds  of  undertakings  exercises  a  strong 
attraction  on  predatory  projectors.  During  the  present 
year  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  wasted  many 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  preparation  of  Bills  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  Gas  Companies, 
with  no  intelligible  object  except  to  frighten  the  share¬ 
holders  into  a  surrender  of  their  property  for  an  inadequate 
price.  Having  been  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  the  Board  of  Works  coolly  dropped  their  Bills  for 
compulsory  purchase  and  for  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
petitive  sources  of  supply ;  but  they  still  hope  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  shares  by  a  third  Bill  for  imposing  new 
conditions  on  the  Companies  although  they  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  existing  law.  Sir  James  Hogg  lately 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  still  pro¬ 
posed  to  ask  powers  from  Parliament  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  the  purchase  of  the  undertakings  of  the 
Gas  Companies.  In  other  words,  the  Board  of  Works  still 
threaten  to  prosecute  in  a  future  Session  the  measures 
which  they  recently  abandoned  as  hopeless ;  and  in  the 
meantime  Parliament  is  asked  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
property  which  is  hereafter  to  be  the  subject  of  compulsory 
purchase.  The  acquisition  by  the  Board  of  the  less  pro¬ 
fitable  right  of  supplying  water  is  for  the  present  deferred  ; 
aud  the  ground  which  has  been  left  vacant  by  the  Board  of 
Works  is  already  occupied  by  unauthorized  volunteers. 
The  Metropolis  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Prevention  Bill, 
introduced  by  Colonel  Beresford,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
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Hr.  Forsyth,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  is  the  silliest  project  of 
legislation  which  has  yet  been  devised  even  in  relation  to 
the  tempting  subject  of  water.  The  title  is  inapplicable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  the  recitals  of  the  preamble 
are  not  justified  by  corresponding  clauses.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  Colonel  Beresford  and  his  associates  will 
seriously  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  their 
childish  proposal ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  three  or 
four  respectable  members  can  have  lent  their  names  to  a 
useless  and  absui’d  project.  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  preamble  the  promoters  allege  that  “  larger  powers 
“  and  greater  freedom  of  action  may  be  properly  entrusted 
“  and  allowed  to  a  public  Commission  than  to  Companies 
“  carrying  on  undertakings  for  their  own  benefit.”  It  has 
not  hitherto  been  thought  desirable  to  entrust  large  and 
indefinite  powers  to  Boards  and  Commissions  nominated 
by  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  Crown  or  the  Minister 
is  to  regulate  by  Order  in  Council  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission,  the  remuneration  of  its  members,  and  all 
other  matters  of  the  same  kind.  To  this  anomalous  body 
is  to  be  transferred  the  whole  property  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Companies,  on  terms  specified  in  the  Bill. 

The  description  of  the  measure  as  a  “  Bill  for  making 
“  more  effectual  provision  for  a  constant  supply  of  water, 

“  and  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  fire  in 
“  the  metropolis,”  has  already  misled  hasty  and  credulous 
critics.  The  Commission  will  neither  provide  additional 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  water,  nor  will 
it  directly  or  indirectly  increase  the  existing  protection  for 
life  and  property.  It  was  stated  in  an  article  in  the  Times 
that  the  Commission  is  to  have  power  to  provide  at  its  own 
cost  the  domestic  fittings  which  are  necessary  for  constant 
supply.  It  may  perhaps  have  seemed  probable  that  the 
Bill  should  contain  enactments  in  some  degree  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  sonorous  recitals  of  the  preamble ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  commentator  might  have  remembered  that 
not  even  the  authors  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Bill  would 
have  asked  Parliament  to  confer  on  a  paid  Commission  an 
unlimited  power  of  taxing  the  consumers  for  the  benefit 
of  a  portion  of  their  number.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  supply  of  domestic  fittings 
beyond  the  enactments  of  the  existing  law.  The  writer 
in  the  Times,  being  little  familiar  with  the  subject,  was 
perhaps  misled  by  a  provision  that  the  Commission  is 
authorized  “  to  put  the  works  into  a  condition  for  main- 
“  tenance  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure.”  Inquiry 
from  competent  interpreters  would  have  satisfied  him  that 
works  are  not  fittings,  but  that  they  are  the  machinery  by 
which  water  is  supplied.  The  mistake  is  more  excusable 
than  the  assumption  made  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill  that 
their  Commission  would  need  any  powers  of  the  kind. 
The  Companies  are  by  the  Water  Act  of  1871  not  only 
authorized,  but  compelled,  to  adapt  their  works  to  the 
maintenance  of  constant  pressure ;  and  some  of  the 
Companies  have  already  introduced  constant  service  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  respective  districts.  The  delay  in  the 
universal  adoption  of  constant  supply  is  exclusively  caused 
by  the  difficulty  of  inducing  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
to  provide  the  necessary  fittings.  The  Commissioners 
would  have  no  additional  means  of  overcoming  their  repug¬ 
nance  or  indolence ;  and  the  authors  of  the  Bill  have  not 
thought  proper  to  introduce  into  the  body  of  the  measure 
the  “larger  powers  and  greater  freedom  of  action”  which 
they  claim  in  the  preamble  for  their  Commission  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  private  Companies.  No  clause  in  the  Bill 
confers  any  additional  facilities  for  “  securing  a  constant 
“  supply  of  water  to  all  classes  of  houses.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  empowered  to  fix  hydrants  for  security  against 
fire ;  but  the  duty  of  providing  hydrants  is  at  present  im¬ 
posed  on  the  local  authorities,  who  can,  after  discharging 
their  own  duty,  compel  the  Companies  to  provide  them 
with  a  constant  supply  of  water.  The  insufficient  provision 
of  water  for  the  extinction  of  fire  is  exclusively  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  is 
certain  that  Parliament  will  never  transfer  from  elected 
bodies  to  an  irresponsible  Commission  the  duty  and  the 
right  of  providing  securities  against  fire. 

The  first  in  order  of  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Commission  is,  in  the  slipshod  language  of  the  Bill,  “  to 
“  combine,  as  far  as  physical  conditions  admit,  the  sources 
“  of  supply  and  works  of  the  several  Companies.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times,  the  Commission  is  to  have  special 
powers  to  extend  and  improve  the  present  supply  ;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  domestic  fittings,  the  writer  has  imagined 
enactments  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bill.  It 


would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  promoters 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  present  sources  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply.  On 
inquiry  they  will  learn  that  one  half  of  the  metropolis, 
omitting  the  district  of  the  Kent  Company  in  the  south-east, 
is  supplied  from  the  Lea  and  the  New  River,  both  issuing 
from  the  chalk  hills  in  Hertfordshire  :  and  that  the  western 
part  of  London  receives  its  water  from  nearly  the  same 
reaches  of  the  Thames  immediately  above  Teddington.  It' 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  have  any  practical  meaning,  the 
Commission  will  be  authorized  to  turn  the  Lea  and  the 
New  River  into  the  Thames ;  for  the  converse  operation 
would  scarcely  occur  even  to  an  idle  legislative  projector. 
Physical  conditions  would  perhaps  be  more  favourable  to 
the  union  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  Lea  with  the  waters  Oi 
the  artificial  channel  of  the  New  River  ;  but  the  youngest 
student  in  an  engineer’s  office  could  inform  the  promoters 
that  any  experiment  of  the  kind  would  be  an  absurd  and 
useless  waste  of  money.  The  combination  of  the  souices 
of  supply  and  of  the  works  of  the  Companies  which  take 
water  from  the  Thames  would  be  not  less  purposeless,  even 
if  it  were  practicable.  The  sources  of  supply  are  already 
so  far  combined  that  they  are  almost  identical 5 -s and  iho 
pumping  machinery  and  distributive  apparatus  are  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  each  district,  and  must  be  maintained  in 
their  present  condition  even  if  the  ownership  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  public  body  or  if  the  Companies  were  already 
connected.  The  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  amateur 
legislators  are  not  merely  negative  faults. 

It  must  be  supposed,  in  default  of  any  other  explanation, 
that  the  projected  combination  of  sources  of  supply  is  con¬ 
templated  in  the  whimsical  language  of  the  preamble.  No 
other  clause  in  the  Bill  seems  to  “  tend  to  economy,  and 
“  the  consequent  provision  of  funds  by  means  whereof  the 
“  poorer  class  of  houses  may  be  supplied  with  fittings  for 
“  receiving  a  constant  supply.”  Even  if  the  union  of  the 
Lea  and  the  New  River  were  effected,  and  if  money  were 
saved  by  the  costly  and  unprofitable  operation,  there  is  no 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  would  authorize  the  Commissioneis 
to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  supply  of  fittings  for  the 
poorer  class  of  houses.  The  promoters  probably  contem¬ 
plated  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  when  they  framed 
the  preamble  ;  but  counsellors  wiser  than  themselves  have 
apparently  convinced  them  that  Parliament  would  not 
allow  a  Commission  to  tax  the  mass  of  consumers 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  possibly  wealthy 
owners  of  houses  with  poor  occupiers.  Although  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  in  further  detail  the 
provisions  of  a  scheme  which  is  only  not  injurious  because 
it  is  destined  to  be  abortive,  a  certain  interest  attaches  to 
the  provision  which  is  made  for  compensation  to  the 
shareholders  of  Water  Companies.  The  promoters  pro¬ 
pose  to  buy  the  property  by  compulsion  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  revenue  for  five  years,  without  inquiring  into  the 
financial  prospects  or  proprietary  rights  of  which  the 
Companies  are  to  be  summarily  dispossessed.  Any  Com¬ 
pany  which  might  have  received  for  five  years  its  maximum 
dividend  would  probably  be  compensated  in  full ;  but  it 
might  well  happen  that  another  Company,  having  ex¬ 
pended  a  large  capital  in  the  hope  of  future  profit,  would 
lose  half  its  property  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The 
House  of  Commons  will  be  culpably  careless  if  it  fails 
to  reject  the  Metropolis  Water  Bill  on  the  secoTid  read¬ 
ing  It  would  be  extremely  unfair  to  compel  the  Com¬ 
panies  to  waste  their  money,  in  which  the  consumers  have 
a  contingent  interest,  in  resisting  a  measure  which  is  too 
ridiculous  to  pass. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  CODE. 

fipHE  new  Education  Code,  even  with  the  modifications 
X  which,  in  deference  to  the  complaints  of  school 
managers,  Lord  Saxdon  has  consented  to  make  in  it,  is  a 
genuine  improvement  on  the  old  one.  The  essential 
articles  in  such  a  code  are  those  which  relate  to  the  terms 
on  which  grants  may  be  earned  ;  and  in  this  respect  there 
is  a  decided  advance  in  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Department.  Until  now  the  ordinary  grant  made  for  each 
child  depended  on  his  passing  an  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  sum  of  4 s.  being  paid  for  a 
pass  in  each  subject.  Two  improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  article.  No  grant  will  eventually  be  paid  for  any 
scholar  who  passes  in  only  one  of  these  three  subjects, 
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and  even  when  a  child  has  passed  in  all  three,  he  will  only 
earn  ps.,  instead  of  12s.  The  public  money  will  no  longer 
be  wasted  on  giving  children  such  a  smattering  of  in¬ 
struction  as  can  be  comprised  in  one  of  the  three  R’s, 
when  unaccompanied  by  either  of  the  other  two.  If 
school  managers  wish  to  get  their  full  grant  out  of  the 
Government,  they  must  contrive  to  teach  something  more 
than  the  bare  rudiments.  Appended  to  each  of  the  standards 
after  the  first  there  appear  certain  paragraphs  in  italics, 
which  set  out  what  must  be  done  to  earn  a  grant  of  4s.  per 
scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  of  children  above 
seven  years  of  age  in  attendance  throughout  the  year.  This 
grant  is  earned  by  classes,  not  by  individual  scholars — that 
is  to  say,  the  4s.  per  head  will  be  paid  if  one-half  of  the 
children  examined  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  these 
additional  subjects.  This  change  has  obviously  been  made 
to  meet  the  objection  so  often  urged  against  the  Revised 
Code,  that  under  it  the  teacher  had  no  inducement  to  teach 
the  children  anything  except  what  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  them  to  pass  in  their  respective  standards. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Revised  Code  had 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  framed, 
inasmuch  as  a  larger  number  of  children  did  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  in  a  rudimentary  sort  of  way.  But  then 
it  was  said,  and  said  with  reason,  that  in  order  to  ensure 
good  teaching  there  must  be  a  motive  given  to  the  teacher 
to  carry  some  at  least  of  the  children  beyond  this  stage. 
Such  a  motive  is  supplied  by  this  new  provision.  The 
teacher  will  still  have  to  give  his  best  attention  to 
securing  the  lai’gest  possible  number  of  passes,  for  with¬ 
out  these  the  9s.  per  scholar  which  will  continue  to 
make  the  bulk  of  the  grant  will  not  be  gained'; 
but  if  he  brings  half  the  children  in  the  school  to  the 
point  of  passing  a  creditable  examination  in  something 
more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  he  will  secure 
an  additional  4s.,  calculated,  not  on  the  number  that  pass, 
but  ou  the  number  that  attend. 

In  future,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  every  teacher’s  time  and  care  will  be  given 
to  bringing  his  classes  on  in  grammar,  history,  and 
geography.  In  grammar  the  proficiency  demanded  will 
vary,  according  to  the  standard,  from  ability  to  point  out 
the  nouns  in  a  passage  read  to  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences.  In  geography  it 
begins  with  the  points  of  the  compass  and  ends  with  the 
geography  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  History,  which 
is  only  studied  in  the  two  highest  standards,  stands  for  the 
history  of  England,  which  is  taken  from  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  Fifth  Standard, 
and  thence  to  the  death  of  George  III.  in  the  Sixth 
Standard.  Exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  arrangement 
of  both  these  latter  subjects.  As  regards  geography, 
it  seems  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax  to  take  the  more 
advanced  scholar  through  the  less  interesting,  and, 
except  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  emigrant,  less 
important,  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa,  after  he 
has  gone  through  the  geography  of  Europe  in  the 
previous  standard.  It  would  be  better  it  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  earlier  and  the  more  advanced 
class  consisted  in  the  greater  amount  of  detail  taught  to 
the  latter.  Even  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain,  there  would  be  ample  room  to  teach  an  amount  of 
industrial  and  commercial  geography  which  might  be 
often  of  use  to  boys  in  later  life,  and  any  journeys  beyond 
this  boundary  might  take  the  direction  of  countries  with 
which  we  have  business  relations.  As  regards  history 
again,  considering  that  the  great  majority  of  children  leave 
school  without  going  beyond  the  Fifth  Standard,  it  seems 
undesirable  to  leave  them  without  some  means  of  bridging 
over  the  interval  that  divides  Richard  III.  from  Queen 
V ICTORIA.  If  the  whole  history  of  England  were  taught  in 
outline  in  the  Fifth  Standard,  this  outline  might  be  filled 
in  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  certain  prominent  periods 
or  events  in  the  Sixth  Standard.  In  that  case  it  might  not 
be  considered  necessary  to  begin  the  history  at  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  children’s  previous  study  of  grammar  will 
have  taught  them  that  invade  being  a  transitive  verb 
the  sense  passes  on  to  an  objective  case  following. 
How  can  a  child  supply  the  objective  case  in  the  sentence 
“  William  the  Norman  invaded,”  if  the  Norman  invasion  is 
the  first  event  in  English  history  of  which  he  is  allowed 
to  have  any  knowledge  ? 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  school  managers 
at  the  restriction  which,  as  the  new  code  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,  reduced  this  grant  of  4s.  per  scholar  by  one-half 


unless  40  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  examined  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  presented  in  Standard  IV. 
and  upwards.  It  was  said,  even  by  Mr.  Forster,  that 
the  effect  of  this  provision  would  really  be  to  reduce  the 
grant  to  2s.  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  useless  to  expect  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  ex¬ 
amined  would  have  reached  the  point  represented  by  the 
Fourth  Standard  except  in  a  few  unusually  good  schools. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Sandon  should  have  thought 
himself  obliged  to  yield  to  these  remonstrances.  It  may 
be  true  that  60  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  children  examined 
are  presented  in  the  Third  or  some  lower  Standard,  but,  if 
it  is  true,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  large  part  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant  is  little  better  than  wasted.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  preach  this  to  school  managers  unless  the  sermon 
is  driven  home  by  the  sanction  to  which  they  are  naturally 
most  alive,  the  loss  of  their  share  in  the  grant.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  teachers  and  managers  of  elementary 
schools  are  not  honourably  anxious  to  get  their  scholars  on. 
They  do  not  think,  any  more  than  we  do,  that  a 
state  of  things  under  which  not  40  per  cent,  of 
the  children  presented  to  the  Inspectors  can  read  with 
intelligence  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  say  fifty  lines  of  poetry 
by  heart,  write  eight  lines  slowly  dictated,  and  work  sums 
in  common  weights  and  measures,  is  in  any  respects  satis¬ 
factory.  But  they  plead  that  it  is  not  their  fault,  and  that 
it  is  not  just  to  punish  them  for  the  sins  of  the  children  in 
not  profiting  better  by  the  time  spent  at  school,  or  of  their 
parents  in  not  sending  them  to  school  more  regularly.  The 
answer  to  this  plea  is  that,  if  it  were  not  admitted,  the 
state  of  things  in  question  would  somehow  be  changed. 
The  more  that  is  demanded  of  school  managers,  the  more 
they  contrive  to  give.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  difference 
between  a  good  school  and  a  bad  one  is  simply  due  to  the 
greater  or  less  energy  and  diligence  of  the  respective 
teachers  ;  and  the  more  pressure  that  is  put  upon  managers 
in  the  way  of  increased  requirements,  the  greater  will  be 
the  inducement  to  choose  a  thoroughly  good  teacher.  If  the 
provision  had  remained  unaltered,  there  might  have  been 
cases  of  individual  hardship,  but  the  number  of  children 
presented  under  Standard  IY.  and  upwards  would  have 
greatly  increased.  There  is  another  reason  for  maintaining 
the  original  form  of  the  article  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code,  the  State 
is  to  pay  money  without  insisting  on  the  production  of 
individual  results.  The  4s.  per  scholar  is  given  not 
for  each  child  who  passes  the  examination  credit¬ 
ably,  but  for  each  child  in  attendance,  provided  that 
the  classes  pass  the  examination  creditably.  It  will 
be  more  attractive  work  to  teach  children  history  and 
geography  than  to  teach  them  reading  and  writing,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  that  a  teacher  should  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  that  the  latter  is  his  main  business  by  the 
knowledge  that,  if  he  neglected  it,  he  would  not  gain  even 
the  full  grant  for  the  additional  subjects.  Lord  Sandon 
has  consented  to  reduce  from  40  to  30  the  percentage  of 
children  who  must  pass  the  examination  in  the  rudiments 
in  order  to  qualify  their  class  for  earning  the  extra  grant, 
and  even  this  reduced  number  will  not  be  demanded  till 
1878.  He  has  also  postponed  till  the  same  date  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  requirement  that  every  scholar  in  order  to 
claim  a  grant  must  pass  in  at  least  two  subjects  out  of  the 
three  prescribed  by  the  standards.  The  general  objection 
to  all  delays  of  this  kind  is  that  the  persons  affected  by 
the  postponed  provision  are  rarely  any  better  prepared  to 
meet  it  on  the  more  distant  day.  It  is  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  at  once,  and 
not  by  and  by,  that  drives  them  into  effective  action.  We 
have  very  little  belief  that  three  years  hence  the  number  of 
schools  in  which  children  are  only  able  to  pass  in  reading, 
qj-  which  not  30  per  cent,  of  the  children  examined 
are  presented  in  Standard  IV.  and  upwards,  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  lessened.  At  least,  if  it  is  so,  the  change  will  be  due 
to  other  improving  influences  which  have  been  at  work. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  wrong  direction 
which  have  been  introduced  into  it  since  it  was  laid  on  the 
table,  the  new  Code  does,  as  has  been  said,  mark  a  real 
advance  in  elementary  education.  Even  though  nothing 
should  be  done  for  some  Sessions  to  come  in  the  direction 
of  compelling  all  children  to  attend  school,  we  shall  be 
brought  nearer  to  this  result  by  every  real  gain  in  the 
quality  of  the  education  given.  One  great  cause  of  the 
indifference  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their  children  is 
the  absence  of  any  appreciable  improvement  in  the  in¬ 
structed  as  compared  with  the  uninstructed  child.  In  so 
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far  as  the  new  Code  differs  from  its  predecessors,  it  will 
tend  to  diffuse  education  by  making  it  better  worth  the 

having. 


THE  ORTON  MANIA. 

THE  curious  state  of  anarchy  to  which  the  Royal  Parks 
have  at  last  been  reduced  by  the  pusillanimous  trifling 
of  successive  Administrations  was  strikingly  illustrated  on 
Easter  Monday.  On  that  day  Hyde  Park  was  occupied  by 
a  vast  mob  which  had  assembled,  as  is  supposed,  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  impostor  Orton,  and,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  all  quiet  respectable  people  were  on  an  important 
holiday  debarred  from  the  safe  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
a  favourite  place  of  recreation.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
a  public  Park  was  a  place  where  all  sorts  of  people 
were  entitled  to  enjoy  themselves  in  common,  and  that 
any  kind  of  sport  or  other  exercise  which  interfered  with 
the  general  convenience  would  be  strictly  prohibited.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  is  a  delusion,  and  that  public 
rights  must  give  way  whenever  any  rowdy  agitator  chooses 
to  summon  his  followers  to  meet  him  at  the  Reformers’ 
Tree,  whose  torn  and  shattered  remains  present  a  ghastly 
emblem  of  the  destructive  habits  of  the  class  with  which  it  is 
identified.  On  this  occasion  the  mob  was,  fora  mob,  not  parti¬ 
cularly  disorderly.  There  was  of  course  plenty  of  the  usual 
horse-play,  wild  rushes  were  made  through  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd  by  gangs  of  roughs,  bats  knocked  off,  pockets 
picked,  women  and  children  frightened  and  bruised ;  but 
happily  no  exceptional  brutalities  are  recorded,  and  nobody 
seems  to  have  been  actually  killed.  It  was  so  far  fortunate 
that  most  of  the  people  who  had  come  together  were  pretty 
much  of  one  mind  5  so  that,  though  here  and  there  an  ex¬ 
cited  person  was  heard  vowing  vengeance  on  any  one  who 
ventured  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  Claimant  with  Roger 
Tichborne,  there  was  apparently  no  one  who  cared  to  be 
demonstrative  on  the  other  side.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  leaving  disputed  questions  to  be 
settled  by  judicial  arbitration  would  hardly  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  uphold  their  opinion  by  going  to  Hyde  Park  and 
offering  to  fight  anybody  who  did  not  happen  to  agree  with 
them.  Although,  however,  on  this  particular  day  there  was 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  only  one  party  on  the 
ground,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  other  questions  may  be 
similarly  brought  up  for  discussion,  on  which  different  parties 
may  entertain  and  desire  to  express  different  opinions; 
and  there  will  then  be  some  likelihood  of  the  controversy 
assuming  an  animated  character.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  precise  rules  by  which  the  police  are  guided  in  regard 
to  such  matters,  but,  judging  from  their  complete  absence 
from  Hyde  Park  on  Monday,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  they  would  think  it  the  best  course  to  leave  the  con¬ 
tending  factions  to  take  care  of  each  other.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  policy,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  system  of  police  supervision, 
and  rather  leaves  out  of  accdunt  that  large  and  not  unim¬ 
portant  part  of  the  population  which  has  a  right  to  make 
use  of  a  public  Park  in  a  natural  way,  and  does  not  desire 
to  be  mixed  up  with  any  agitation.  The  promoters  of  the 
meeting  appear  to  have  taken  no  precautions  whatever  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  or  the  safety  of  the  people.  The 
mob  was  simply  left  to  itself,  to  push  and  squeeze  and 
sway  to  and  fro  in  all  directions.  And,  as  it  happened, 
no  harm  was  done.  Rut  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  nature  of  such  a  body,  and  the  slight  accidents  which 
may  suddenly  change  its  temper  and  lead  to  the  most 
frightful  results,  will  understand  the  elements  of  danger 
which  were  thus  collected.  A  casual  fight  in  the  heart  ot 
the  throng,  or  a  touch  of  panic,  might  at  any  moment  have 
spread  through  the  dense  mass  and  produced  a  fatal  con¬ 
fusion.  When  the  Park  was  invaded  in  1866,  there  was 
probably  no  deliberate  intention  to  commit  any  outrage,  but 
the  accidental  giving  way  of  a  weak  part  of  the  railings 
precipitated  a  disgraceful  and  dangerous  riot. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  consistent  and 
complete  in  its  utter  folly  than  such  a  meeting  as  that  of 
Monday.  Resolutions  which  nobody  could  hear  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  passed  as  the  result  of  speeches  which  were 
equally  inaudible.  The  spectacle  of  a  tribunal  of  this  kind 
exercising  an  appellate  j  urisdiction  over  the  courts  of  criminal 
justice  conveys  in  itself  a  sufficient  warning.  It  can  readily 
be  imagined  that  there  would  be  few  scoundrels  left  in  gaol 
if  their  cases  could  be  submitted  to  a  friendly  mob  which 
would  be  exclusively  advised  by  the  prisoner’s  friends  and 


counsel  without  reference  to  the  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  It  would  perhaps  be  idle  to  speculate,  as  to  how 
many  in  the  crowd  were  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see 
Dr.  Kenealy  shake  the  dew-drops  from  his  mane^and  how 
many  came  to  attest  a  genuine  sympathy  for  Dr.  Kenealy’s 
client.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  other  towns,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people  who  still  apparently  hold  to  the 
belief  that  the  Claimant  is  really  Roger,  and  that  he  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  wicked  conspiracy  in  which  the  Judges 
who  tried  him  took  a  prominent  part.  There  is.  of  course 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  opinion  is  held  in  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  coherent  form,  and  indeed  the  sort  of  people 
who  hold  it  are  evidently  quite  incapable  of  anything  in 
the  nature  of  sober  and  logical  reflection.  They  have 
only  caught  up  a  vague,  general  impression  that 
in  some  way  or  other  there  has  not  been  fair  play, 
and  the  indulgence  of  this  suspicion  is  encouraged  by 
certain  vulgar  traditional  antipathies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  large  share  of  the  interest  in  Orton  may 
be  traced  to  his  close  personal  affinities  to  a  low  class 
of  the  population.  A  distinction  must  of  course  be  drawn 
between  those  who  are  simply  not  satisfied  that  Orton  s 
imposture  has  been  fully  proved  and  those  who  profess  to 
believe  that  his  conviction  was  obtained  by  comipt  in¬ 
fluences.  Cases  will  happen  from  time  to  time  in  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  a 
verdict ;  but  people  who  can  believe  that,  not  one,  but  two 
sets  of  Judges  and  two  separate  juries,  would  deliberately 
j  set  themselves  to  crush  an  innocent  man,  are  capable  of 
believing  anything.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  part 
of  the  agitation  has  been  taken  up  as  a  mere  flourish  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  appreciation  of  its  very  grave  meaning. 
It  would  of  course  be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to 
argue  with  the  people  who  have  adopted,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  have  been  taken  possession  of  by,  these  ideas, 
nor  is  there  any  method  of  compulsory  education  that 
can  be  resorted  to.  However  melancholy  and  deplorable 
may  be  the  discovery  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  upon  its  intellectual  progress,  there  is  such 
a  large  proportion  of  “  fools  and  fanatics,  not  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  lowest  grade,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  accept  the  fact  with  appropriate  humiliation,  and 
trust  to  the  next  generation  being  a  little  less  benighted. 
What  to  do  with  the  fools  of  a  community  has  always 
been  one  of  the  difficulties  of  wise  men.  There  is  in 
every  society  a  certain  proportion  of  crass  and  hope¬ 
less  stupidity,  which  it  is  never  safe  to  leave  out  of 
account,  and  the  vagaries  of  which  can  never  exactly  be 
foreseen.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  great  lawyer 
who  used  always  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  most  idiotic-looking 
face  in  the  jury  box,  as  a  test  of  the  progress  he  was  mak¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  such  an  exhibition  as 
that  which  has  been  presented  by  the  Orton  agitation  should 
supply  a  useful  warning  of  the  sort  of  forces  with  which  a 
Government  has  from  time  to  time  to  contend.  Political 
cant,  as  well  as  wisdom,  is  justified  of  its  children,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  connect  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
Monday  with  those  other  “  demonstrations  ”  a  few  years 
ago  on  the  same  spot,  when  it  was  declared  that  the 
country  could  be  saved  only  by  handing  it  over  to  the  in¬ 
stinctive  wisdom  and  innate  morality  of  the  working-man. 
It  would  complete  the  picture  if  we  could  imagine  Dr. 
Kenealy  gaining  judicial  distinction  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Beales,  and  by  the  same  methods. 

As  far  as  this  agitation  is  confined  to  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  Orton,  and  petitions  to  Parliament  for  . a 
new  trial,  there  is  no  reason  for  interfering  with  it  in 
any  way.  A  big  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  must  necessarily 
be  a  great  nuisance ;  but  if  meetings  are  to  be  held  there 
at  all,  they  must  be  allowed  a  free  range  of  discussion. 
The  question  raised  by  the  petitions  will  no  doubt. in  due 
time  come  before  Parliament,  and  in  the  meanwhile  those 
who  take  this  side  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  known 
their  peculiar  views.  There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  the 
agitation  which  cannot  altogether  be  ignored,  and  ivhich 
may  possibly  produce  some  embarrassment,  and  that  is  the 
slander  and  vilification  of  public  and  private  characters 
which  is  systematically  carried  on  not  only  in  Dr.  Kenealy  s 
paper,  but  apparently  also  in  the  speeches  which  are  de¬ 
livered  at  some  of  his  meetings.  There  is  a  very  natural 
desire  not  to  give  an  artificial  importance  to  such  ravings  by 


making  them  the  subject  of  serious  proceedings,  and  the 
contemptuous  amusement  with  which  Dr.  Kenealy  s 
fulminations  are  generally  regarded  might  perhaps  be  cited 
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as  a  proof  of  their  harmlessness.  At  the  same  time  public 
decency  cannot  be  continuously  outraged  without  pro¬ 
ducing  demoralizing  results  ;  and  it  may  possibly  become  a 
question  how  far  any  set  of  men  should  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  strain  of  personal  abuse  and  malignant  denun¬ 
ciation  which  is  happily  foreign  to  the  tastes  and  instincts 
of  ordinary  Englishmen. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

IT  was,  we  think,  Drvden,  it  certainly  was  some  famous  poet 
who  was  also  a  translator  of  other  poets,  who  answered  some 
criticism  from  an  episcopal  mouth  with  the  saying  that  “  every¬ 
thing  suffered  by  translation,  except  a  Bishop.”  The  poet  most 
likely  referred  to  the  translation  of  living  Bishops  only,  and  not  to 
those  translations  after  death  by  which  many  Bishops,  Kings, 
virgins,  saints  and  martyrs  of  various  kinds,  themselves  gained 
greatly  in  honour,  and  those  whom  we  may  call  their  keepers 
gained  greatly  in  worldly  wealth.  But  we  wish  now  to  speak  of 
that  class  of  translations  of  which  the  poet  himself  was  a  maker, 
not  of  that  class  to  which  the  Bishop  probably  looked  forward  in 
this  life,  nor  of  that  other  class  with  which  some  of  his  predecessors 
may  have  been  honoured  after  death.  One  might  however  ask 
how  the  word  “  translation  ”  came  to  be  applied  to  the  literary  pro¬ 
cess  which  bears  the  name,  and  whether  its  use  is  connected  by  any 
kind  of  strange  metaphor  with  either  of  the  other  kinds'  of  transla¬ 
tion.  It  is  certain  that,  as  early  as  Chapman’s  Homer,  the  verb  to 
translate  was  applied  to  the  work  which  Chapman  did  to  Homer, 
for  his  title-page  announced  that  the  “Iliads  of  Homer”  had 
been  “  never  before  in  any  language  truly  translated.”  Yet,  long- 
after  Chapman’s  day,  such  plainer  forms  as  “  Englished,”  “  made 
English,”  “  done  into  English,”  were  more  usual,  just  as  in  German 
there  is  the  good  verb  verteutsnhen.  Moreover,  neither  in  Latin 
nor  French  is  the  process  of  “  doing  into  ”  either  of  those  lan¬ 
guages  expressed  by  the  word  “  translation.”  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  Shakspeare  applies  the  word  “  translated  ”  to  a  process  not 
exactly  applicable  to  either  Bishops  or  poets.  However,  by  some 
means  the  word  translation  has  come  to  be  the  received  name  for 
the  process  of  “  doing  into  English,”  and  as  translations  of  dead 
Bishops  have  gone  quite  out  of  use,  and  those  of  living  ones,  as 
Dr.  Proudie  says,  occur  less  frequently  than  formerly,  it  has  even 
become  the  most  familiar  meaning  in  the  world. 

Translations  of  books  from  one  language  into  another  fall  into 
several  classes.  There  are  translations  which  are  helps  to  the 
original,  and  translations  which  are  substitutes  for  the  original. 
Both  of  these  imply  that  those  who  make  use  of  them  have  no 
knowledge,  or  only  an  imperfect  knowledge,  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  or  at  all  events  that  they  prefer  the  easier  process  of  reading 
the  author’s  matter  in  their  own  language.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  classes  belongs  the  great  mass  of  prose  translations  at  all 
times.  But  there  is  a  third  class  of  translation  which  is  meant 
neither  as  a  help  nor  as  a  substitute,  which  does  not  appeal  to 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  original,  but  to  those  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  original  is  of  the  minutest  kind.  These  translations 
may  doubtless  be  read  by  others,  but  they  can  only  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  no  kind  of  need  of  them  as  helps 
or  as  substitutes.  In  fact,  while  the  other  classes  are  what 
may  be  called  business  translations,  thi3  third  class  are  rather 
elegant  literary  exercises,  which  the  author  takes  a  pleasure  in 
writing,  and  which,  if  they  are  well  done,  those  who  know  the 
original  take  a  pleasure  in  reading.  In  fact,  if  a  man  is  a  special 
votary  of  some  ancient  poet,  if  he  has  enrolled  himself  as  his 
man,  it  has  almost  become  part  of  his  service  to  his  lord  to 
do  his  lord  into  English.  Homer  and  Dante  would  hardly 
acknowledge  as  part  of  their  following — they  would  hardly  honour 
with  the  name  of  ipitjotg  ernlooi — those  professed  votaries  who 
have  not  done  suit  and  service  by  clothing  at  least  some  fragment 
of  the  master  in  an  English  dress.  Men  translate  Latin  or  Greek 
poets  into  English  as  they  translate  English  verses  into  Latin  or 
Greek,  as  a  literary  and  scholar-like  exercise,  as  a  specimen  of 
some  theory  of  translation,  not  wholly  or  mainly  to  bring  the  matter 
of  the  author  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  his 
language.  As  a  rule,  poetical  translations  are  the  work  of  scholars 
rather  than  of  poets.  In  several  cases  the  translation  has  brought 
to  light  real  poetic  power  in  the  translator.  But  modern 
translations,  as  a  rule,  are  not  the  work  of  men  who  were  already 
famous  as  poets.  Sometimes  the  translator’s  only  claim  to  reputa¬ 
tion  is  his  translation.  Sometimes  he  is  already  well  known  in 
some  other  line,  as  scholar  or  statesman  or  man  of  science ;  but  as 
a  poet  very  seldom.  We  have  specimens  and  fragments  of  Homeric 
translation  from  some  of  our  acknowledged  poets ;  but  the  com¬ 
plete  translations  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey  come  from  men  whose 
translations  are  their  chief  or  only  ground  for  poetical  fame.  It 
was  not  so  in  earlier  times.  In  the  days  of  Dryden  and  Pope  it 
seemed  to  be  thought  essential  to  the  reputation  of  a  modern  poet 
that  he  should  be  the  translator  of  some  ancient  poet.  And  he 
wrote,  not  as  an  exercise,  but  as  a  matter  of  business ;  he  wrote  far 
more  for  those  who  did  not  understand  the  original  than  for  those 
who  did.  From  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  back  the  number  of  readers  who  did  not  understand  Latin  or 
Greek,  but  who  wished  to  know  the  matter — and  in  the  case  of 
the  poets,  we  may  suppose  also  to  know  something  of  the  manner — 
of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  must  have  been  far  greater  than  it  is 


now.  One  reason  doubtless  was  that  there  were  not  nearly  so 
many  books  in  English  and  other  modern  languages  as  there  are 
now ;  but  we  suspect  that  another  reason  is  that  reading  was  then 
more  of  a  serious  business  than  it  is  now.  No  doubt  far  more 
people  read  now,  but  those  who  then  read  at  all  read  with  a  more 
distinct  purpose  of  learning  something  from  what  they  read. 

Prose  translations  naturally  fall  into  the  two  classes  of  helps  and 
substitutes.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  prose  no  room  for 
translations  answering  to  the  class  of  poetical  translations  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  those  which  are  chiefly  meant  for 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  original,  and  which  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not.  Perhaps  an  exception 
might  be  made  in  favour  of  Herodotus.  One  would  really  enjoy 
a  version  of  Herodotus  in  the  style  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  but 
then  such  a  translation  would  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  were  familiar  at  once  with  the  Greek  of  Herodotus  and  the 
English  of  Mandeville.  We  are  not  sure  however  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  translation  which  would  best  go  down  with  those 
who,  because  Herodotus  undoubtedly  speaks  of  Babylon,  and 
perhaps  speaks  of  Jerusalem,  think  that  he  is,  like  an  Assyrian 
inscription,  good  for  their  soul’s  health.  At  all  events  this  is 
not  the  type  of  translation  with  which  Professor  and  Canon 
Rawlinson  has  provided  them.  Setting  aside  this  view  of  him, 
Herodotus,  if  not  a  poet  in  prose,  at  least  belongs  to  that  early 
state  of  prose  which  has  a  strictly  linguistic  as  well  as  a  literary 
value.  Neither  Herodotus  nor  Mandeville  meant  to  be  quaint, 
but  to  us  both  of  them  are  so.  But  surely  no  one  ever  translated 
Thucydides  with  any  other  view  than  as  a  grave  matter  of 
business.  Setting  aside  idle  undergraduates,  who  get  up  their 
books  by  a  crib,  we  cannot  fancy  any  one  reading  a  translation  of 
Thucydides  except  with  the  honest  purpose  of  getting  up  the 
matter  of  Thucydides.  A  man  wants  to  know  the  facts  of  the  his¬ 
tory  ;  more  than  this,  he  wishes  to  know  how  a  contemporary  writer 
reports  those  facts,  and  not  to  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  even  the 
best  modern  expounder.  But  either  he  does  not  know  Greek  at 
all,  or  he  does  not  know  Greek  enough  to  master  so  difficult  a 
writer :  or  he  may  wish  to  save  the  little  additional  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  which  most  people  find  in  reading  anything 
in  a  foreign  language.  This  last  cause  will  not  often  apply 
to  readers  who  have  received  what  is  called  a  classical  education 
in  the  case  of  strictly  classical  writers ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  many  who  know  Greek  and  Latin  very  well  would 
prefer  a  translation  of  a  work  written  in  mediaeval  Lathi 
or  Byzantine  Greek.  And  of  course,  in  the  case  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  there  will  always  be  readers  who,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  will  wish  to  get  up  the  matter  of  a  book  the 
language  of  which  they  do  not  understand  at  all,  or  understand 
so  little  that  the  reading  of  it  is  a  toil.  Some  German  writers, 
for  instance,  write  in  so  involved  a  way  that  a  reader  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  language  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  save 
time  and  trouble  by  using  a  trustworthy  translation.  There  are 
German  writers  who  can  be  read  with  perfect  ease,  and  in  their 
case  every  one  who  knows  the  language  will  prefer  the  original. 
There  are  others  whose  style  is  so  confused  that  the  matter  is  well 
nigh  forgotten  in  the  sheer  difficulty  of  groping  through  the 
author’s  sentences.  From  all  these  causes,  there  must  always  be  a 
demand  for  translations  which  are  meant  to  act  strictly  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  originals.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  statistics 
could  be  had  as  to  the  number  and  class  of  readers  by  whom  trans¬ 
lations  of  different  kinds  are  made  use  of.  One  may  suspect  that 
translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  especially  of  those  who 
lie  a  little  out  of  the  school  and  college  range,  are  much  less  read 
now  than  they  were  in  some  past  generations.  But  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  works  on  special  subjects  in  modern  languages  are  surely 
much  more  read  than  they  used  to  be.  But  guesses  of  this  kind  must 
largely  be  guesses.  One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  a  man 
who  undertakes  any  very  wide  range  of  study  of  any  kind  will 
ever  and  anon  have  to  make  use  of  translations,  because  he  will 
ever  and  anon  have  to  read  or  refer  to  books  in  languages  which  he  is 
not  likely  to  understand.  The  Western  scholar  is  constantly  led 
to  touch  on  Eastern  matters,  but  he  seldom  understands  Eastern 
languages.  He  is  therefore,  like  Gibbon,  thankful  to  those  who 
have  turned  Arabic  and  Persian  writings  into  Latin,  English,  or 
French. 

But  there  is  a  third  Irind  of  translation  which  is  neither  a 
literary  or  poetical  exercise  nor  a  substitute  for  the  original,  but 
in  the  strictest  sense  a  help  to  the  original.  A  man  wishes  to  use 
an  original  authority  ;  he  knows  something  of  the  language  of  his 
authority,  but  not  enough  to  understand  it  freely  without  help.  A 
translation  will  often  give  him  the  help  he  needs ;  with  the  original 
and  the  translation  side  by  side,  he  understands  the  original, 
which  otherwise  he  would  not.  He  does,  in  short,  the  same  thing 
as  the  boy  who  gets  up  his  Latin  lesson  from  a  crib ;  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  object.  He  does  not  make  his  translation  a 
substitute  for  the  orig'inal,  but  he  really  understands  the  original 
by  the  help  of  the  translation.  For  many  purposes  this  land  of 
knowledge  of  an  original  is  quite  enough.  The  accomplished 
philologer  would,  for  his  own  purpose,  rightly  scorn  it.  But  it  is 
often  enough  when  a  man  wishes  to  know  the  matter  of  the 
original,  and  also  to  know  something  about  its  language.  A  man 
who  knows  modern  English,  modern  German,  modern  French, 
may  in  this  way  use  older  forms  of  those  languages  which  he  could 
hardly  master  without  such  help.  He  really  uses  the  original,  but 
he  uses  it  by  the  help  of  the  translation.  And  he  may  also  learn 
so  much  of  the  language  of  the  original  as  may  be  enough  for  his¬ 
torical,  though  not  for  philological,  purposes.  This  use  of  transla- 
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tions  is  recognized  in  a  curious  way  in  the  Chronicles  and  Me¬ 
morials  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  When  the  text  is 
in  Latin,  no  translation  is  added;  it  is  assumed  that  everybody 
understands  Latin.  But  when  the  text  is  in  English  or  French,  a 
translation  is  added.  It  is  assumed  that  the  earlier  forms  of 
those  languages  will  not  be  equally  well  known.  But,  as 
we  believe  we  have  said  in  reviewing  some  of  the  volumes, 
to  make  the  thing  useful  as  a  lesson  in  language,  _  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  old  French  should  be,  not  in  English,  but  in 
modern  French.  In  fact,  it  is  now  assumed  that  men  are  with 
regard  to  the  older  forms  of  the  existing  European  languages  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was  once  assumed  that  they  would  be 
with  regard  to  Greek.  For  a  long  time  after  the  revival  of  classi¬ 
cal  learning  a  Greek  text  was  commonly  printed  with  the  Latin 
translation.  Such  a  fashion  surely  implied  that  the  reader  would 
have  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  so  much  more  knowledge  of 
Latin  that  he  would  understand  his  Greek  by  the  help  of  his 
Latin. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  vulgar  error  on  the  subject  of  translation 
which  a  new  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  greatly  needed  to  root  out. 
Must  people  seem  to  think  that  anybody  can  make  a  translation,  as 
they  seem  to  think  that  anybody  can  make  an  index.  Now  it  j 
happens  that  to  make  a  translation  and  to  make  an  index  are  two  of 
the  hardest  things  that  any  man  can  be  set  to  do.  They  are  commonly 
badly  done,  because  the  only  people  who  can  do  them  well  will  not 
stoop  to  do  them.  A  translator  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
both  of  the  language  out  of  which  he  translates  and  of  that  into  which 
he  translates,  and  he  must  also  have  no  small  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  the  book.  We  do  not  say  that  he  need  know  so  much 
about  it  as  the  author  of  the  book ;  but  he  must  know  enough  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  all  that  the  author  says.  He 
must  be  at  about  the  same  point  at  which  the  author  was  before  he 
began  the  special  research  needed  for  writing  the  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  know  too 
much  of  one  of  the  languages  with  which  he  has  to  deal ;  at 
least  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  translating  from  A  into  B  when 
he  is  better  fitted  to  translate  from  B  into  A.  Translations  from 
foreign  languages  into  English  have  been  known  to  fail,  because 
the  translator  was  really  more  at  home  with  the  foreign  language 
than  with  his  own.  And  a  translator  really  must  translate ;  he 
must  keep  the  technical  language  of  his  author,  and  his  author’s 
age.  Thus  an  English  reader  of  Sale’s  Koran  finds  the  famous 
chapter  about  the  victories  of  Heraclius  headed  “  The  Greeks.”  He 
is  surprised  to  find  people  spoken  of  as  Greeks  whom  he  would  have 
expected  to  find  called  Romans.  He  looks  in  a  note,  and  he  finds 
“  The  original  word  is  al  Hum,  by  which  the  later  Greeks,  or  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Empire,  are  here  meant,  though 
the  Arabs  give  the  same  name  also  to  the  Romans  and  other 
Europeans.”  But  for  the  note,  the  English  reader  might  go  away 
with  an  utterly  wrong  impression  as  to  Mahomet’s  way  of  speaking. 
So  when  “  Franci  et  Angli  ”  are  translated  “  Normans  and  Saxons,” 
when  a  Greek  or  a  German  writer  carefully  distinguishes  ilamXivg 
and  TUfjai  voc,  or  Kaiser  and  Konig, and  his  English  or  French  trans¬ 
lator  carefully  confounds  them.  An  author  who  is  translated  in 
this  fashion  suffers  as  much  as  when  Archbishop  Alexander  Neville 
was  translated  from  York  to  St.  Andrews  by  a  Pope  whom 
Scotland  did  not  acknowledge. 


THE  RULES  OF  PAPAL  CONCLAVES. 

rpHE  question  of  the  next  Conclave,  and  of  the  preparations 
J-  made,  or  supposed  to  be  made,  for  it  by  Pius  IX.  on  the  one 
hand  and  Prince  Bismarck  on  the  other,  is  again  coming  to  the 
front.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt, 
in  spite  of  official  or  semi-official  denials,  that  the  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  been  attempting  in  some  way  to  influence  the  action  of 
the  Italian  Government  towards  the  Papacy,  and  to  induce  other 
European  States  to  join  him  in  imposing  conditions  of  their  own 
on  the  future  Papal  election.  That  he  is  likely  to  succeed,  or 
ought  to  succeed,  in  either  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  The 
only  political  influence  which  the  Pope  can  exert  in  Germany  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  exercised  by  any  religious  or  political  agi¬ 
tator — say  Dr.  Kenealy — in  England,  though  it  may  have  a  wider 
range.  His  injunctions,  promises,  and  threats  can  only  take  effect 
through  the  consciences  of  those  to  whom  they  are .  addressed,  and 
have  no  more  legal  or  coercive  force  than  the  words  of  a  revivalist 
preacher  who  assures  his  hearers  that,  unless  they  pass  through  a 
process  of  hysterical  conversion,  they  will  certainly  be  damned. 
And  it  is  therefore  just  as  much  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 
Then,  as  to  the  future  Conclave,  although  the  Times  thinks' — for 
reasons  on  which  a  word  shall  be  said  presently — that  there  is 
ample  cause  for  Prince  Bismarck  to  interpose,  if  he  can  do  so 
effectually,  his  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  obvious.  There  is  something  almost  grotesque  in  the  notion, 
which  has  rather  been  hinted  at  than  avowed,  that  the  new  German 
Empire  inherits  the  mediaeval  prerogatives  of  the  extinct  Holy 
Roman  Empire ;  and  still  less  has  it  any  claim  to  participate  in  the 
veto  conceded  by  custom  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  to 
certain  Catholic  States.  Neither  indeed  would  that  limited  veto, 
which  can  only  be  exercised  once,  and  only  before  the  election  of  the 
candidate,  at  all  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Prince  Chancellor. 
Nor  would  it  be  very  wonderful  if  this  right  of  veto,  which  rests 
on  no  wrirten  law,  ghould  be  disputed  at  the  next  election  in 


view  of  the  changed  attitude  of  European  Governments  towards 
the  Church,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Temporal  Power,  which 
even  the  Jesuit  Father  Curci  appears  ready  to  accept  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  We  have  always  doubted  whether  the  deprivation  of 
his  temporal  sovereignty,  however  just  or  necessary  a  measure 
for  the  political  interests  ot  Italy,  would  by  any  means  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  contemplated  by  Protestant  enthusiasts  on  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  Papacy.  For  the  moment  at  all  events 
it  mi>rht  be  expected  to  have  a  directly  opposite  result,  and  an 
amusing  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  appearance  ot  Saul 
among  the  prophets  in  the  person  of  M.  Edmond  About.  To  find 
the  author  of  Tolla  and  La  Question  romame  coming  forward  as  a 
champion  of  the  Holy  See  against  its  persecutors  indicates  how 
completely  the  situation  is  changed  since  the  triple  tiara  has  ceased 
to  represent  any  but  a  spiritual  autocracy.  Such  phenomena  do 
not  augur  well  for  the  scheme  of  forming  a  European  coalition 
against  the  independence  of  the  approaching  Conclave. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  ignorance,  whether  real  or  assumed,  as 
to  the  possible  arrangements  of  the  coming  Conclave,  is  something 
exceeding  even  the  ordinary  license  of  British  Philistinism.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  the  intelligent  comment  of  th e  Times  on  the 
proposal  of  Pius  IX.  to  give  votes  at  the  next  election  to  the  five 
Cardinals  whose  names  are  reserved  in  petto ;  which  does  indeed 
happen  to  be — though  the  Times  writer  probably  did  not  know  it — a 
stretch  of  prerogative  inadmissible  according  to  all  former  precedent. 
He  observes  that,  as  the  Pope  has  avowedly  reserved  five,  lie  may  not 
improbably  have  secretly  reserved  fifty,  or  even  any  indefinite  number 
of  Cardinals  in  petto,  whose  names — together,  it  is  hinted,  with  that 
of  the  Pontiff  they  are  to  elect— are  confided  to  some  trustworthy 
person,  to  be  produced  when  the  critical  moment  arrives.  To  this 
preposterous  suggestion  there  are  two  conclusive  replies.  No  Pope 
has  ever  yet  affected  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  no  such  nomi¬ 
nation  could  have  the  slightest  effect,  except  by  the  voluntary 
agreement  of  the  Cardinals  after  his  death  to  accept  it.  Gre- 
gory  VII.  was  asked  by  his  friends  on  his  deathbed  to  name  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  he  suggested  four  candidates,  of  whom  two  were 
actually  called  in  succession  to  the  Chair  ot  Peter ;  but  they  were 
freely  elected,  and  moreover  Gregory  is  a  wholly  exceptional  figure 
in  the  long  line  of  Pontiffs.  In  the  next  place,  by  a  rule  in  force  since 
1 585,  the  Sacred  College  is  limited  to  seventy  members— six  Cardinal 
Bishops,  fifty  Cardinal  Priests,  and  fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons; 
and  though  it  may  fall  short  of  the  prescribed  number,  it  cannot 
exceed  it.  There  are  now  fifty-seven  Cardinals,  without  including 
the  five  reserved  in  petto,  and  it  was  only  open  to  the  Pope  there¬ 
fore  to  reserve  thirteen  at  most,  and  he  would  have  had  to  announcei 
the  fact,  though  not  the  names,  of  his  candidates  in  Consistory. 
But  while  the  Times  blunders,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  in  such  matters, 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  Tablet,  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
better  informed,  betrays  or  affects  an  ignorance  hardly  less  funda¬ 
mental  in  an  opposite  direction.  That  our  Ultramontane  con¬ 
temporary  should  be  displeased  at  our  comments  on  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  Pope's  recent  announcement  about  the  rights  of  the 
five  Cardinals  reserved  in  petto  was  natural  enough,  but  silence 
under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  its  truest  wisdom. 
Instead  of  this,  by  a  dexterous  misconstruction  of  one  article  and 
careful  ignoring  of  another,  which  the  writer  had  evidently  con¬ 
sulted,  he  first  charges  us  with  asserting  absolutely  that  the  names 
of  those  five  are  not  to  be  divulged  till  the  death  of  the  present 
Pope ;  whereas  we  said  that  Pius  IX.  had  directed  that  they  should, 
“  in  the  event  of  his  death  before  their  promulgation,  enjoy  the 
active  and  passive  voice  in  the  next  Conclave.'’  And  then  we  are 
taken  to  task  for  saying  that  this  is  “  a  stretch  of  prerogative,” 
which  was  not  our  phrase,  but  would  have  been  a  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  one.  We  said  that  such  a  claim  as  that  now  asserted 
by  Pius  IX.  “  had  invariably  been  rejected,  even  when  it 
was  customary  for  the  Pope  to  communicate  the  names 
of  those  reserved  (in  petto)  secretly  to  the  Sacred  College,” 
as  used  to  be  done;  the  Tablet,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
that,  as  long  as  the  regular  number  of  seventy  is  not  exceeded,  the 
Pope  may  reserve  as  many  as  he  chooses  in  petto  with  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  next  Conclave.  Now  what  are  the  facts?  The 
Popes  used  at  one  time  to  name  Cardinals  in  private  when  there 
was  supposed  to  be  some  reason  for  secresy,  announcing  their 
names  however  to  the  Cardinals  in  Consistory.  Martin  V.  made 
two  such  nominations,  and  shortly  before  his  death  held  a  Con¬ 
sistory  wherein  he  enjoined  the  Cardinals  to  admit  those  secretly 
named  to  all  the  privileges  of  their  office.  But  when,  on  his  death 
in  1431,  these  prelates  claimed  the  right  of  voting  in  Conclave,  the 
Cardinals  refused  to  admit  this,  and  their  decision  was  confirmed 
by  a  constitution  of  the  next  Pope,  Eugenius  IV.  Again,  on  the 
death  of  Paul  III.  in  1550,  Bernardino  della  Croce,  who  had  been 
named,  but  not  promulgated,  Cardinal  by  him,  claimed  the  right 
to  vote,  which  was  absolutely  repudiated  ;  and  since  that  time  the 
practice  of  secret  nomination  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Pope 
has  merely  announced  in  Consistory  the  fact  of  his  having  mentally 
resolved  on  so  many  promotions,  the  only  effect  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  being  to  limit  the  possible  number  of  his  future  creations,  as 
those  named  in  petto  are  counted  among  the  seventy.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  also  for  him  to  leave  in  sealed  papers  the  names  of  those 
reserved  in  petto,  and  for  his  successor  to  carry  out  his  intentions ; 
but  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so,  and  there  are  well-known  pre¬ 
cedents  of  Cardinals  reserved  in  petto  who  have  never  been  pro¬ 
moted.  Pius  IX.  has  been  the  first,  since  this  custom  of  reserving 
in  petto,  without  naming,  came  into  use  more  than  three  centuries 
ago,  to  direct  that  his  secret  nominees  should  take  their  seats,  with 
full  rights,  in  the  ensuing  Conclave.  As  such  a  claim  was  never 
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admitted  even  when  the  names  were  privately  announced  in  Con¬ 
sistory,  it  is  a  fortiori  a  stretch  of  prerogative  to  assert  it  now,  and 
should  the  occasion  for  a  Conclave  occur  before  the  names  are 
promulgated,  the  Cardinals  will  be  simply  acting  in  the  teeth  of 
all  precedent  if  they  admit  the  claim. 

While,  however,  there  are  fundamental  principles  which  a  Pope 
cannot  meddle  with,  many  of  the  detailed  regulations  of  Conclaves 
come  within  his  jurisdiction.  There  are  three  great  statutes  which 
fix  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the  Sacred  College.  Nicolas  II., 
in  1059,  issued  the  Bull  which  has  been  called  the  Magna  Charta 
of  that  body,  creating  it  an  ecclesiastical  senate  invested  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  choosing  the  Head  of  the  Church.  A  century 
later,  Alexander  III.  decreed  in  the  Third  Lateran  Council  that 
no  election  should  be  valid  without  a  majority  of  two-thirds  at 
least  of  those  present  in  Conclave.  From  that  day  to  this  these 
two  fundamental  enactments  have  regulated  every  Papal  election 
hut  one,  with  the  solitary  and  significant  exception  of  that  of 
Martin  V.,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  the 
place  of  John  XXIII.,  whom  the  Council  had  previously  deposed. 
But  the  same  cannot  ho  said  of  the  third  great  enactment  on  the 
subject,  laid  down  by  Gregory  X.  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons, 
in  1 274,  for  regulating  in  detail  the  proceedings  and  ceremonial  of 
Papal  elections,  wherein  the  ten  days’  interval  before  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  Conclave,  the  immuring-  of  the  Cardinals  during 
its  continuance,  and  other  minutiae  of  the  process,  are  prescribed. 
As  regards  these  regulations,  a  certain  discretionary  power  is 
assumed  to  be  vested  in  the  reigning  PontilF,  and  has  been 
actually  exercised  in  cases  of  grave  emergency.  Adrian  V.  actually 
abrogated  the  famous  Bull  of  his  predecessor  Gregory  X.,  and  this 
repeal  remained  in  force  through  six  elections,  till  the  scandalous 
consequences  of  the  absence  of  disciplinary  provisions  ledCelestine 
V.  to  revive  the  law.  With  better  reason  Gregory  XI.,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon,  authorized  a  still  more  radical 
change,  absolving  the  Cardinals  for  the  next  occasion  from  the 
observance  of  all  existing  regulations,  and  authorizing  them  tc  elect 
by  simple  majority.  This  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  the  rule 
of  Alexander  III.,  making  a  majority  of  two-thirds  essential  for  a 
valid  election,  being  suspended,  and  it  was  held  to  be  justified  by 
the  imperative  necessity  of  securing  the  Conclave  against  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  French  Court.  Yet,  necessary  as  it 
might  be,  a  disputed  election  and  the  forty  years’  schism  of  the 
anti-Popes  was  the  result.  To  come  nearer  our  own  days,  Pius  VI., 
by  the  Bull  Christi  Ecclesue  Regendee  of  December  30,  1797, 
authorized  the  Cardinals  who  might  be  on  the  spot  at  his 
death  to  meet  at  once  and  decide  either  to  hold  an  immediate 
election  or  to  postpone  it  indefinitely  as  they  might  judge  most 
expedient ;  and  this  dispensation  was  to  hold  good  for  all  similar 
occasions  of  grave  peril  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
difficulties  of  the  times,  however,  rapidly  increased,  and  a  year 
later  Pius  VI.  issued  from  his  prison  in  a  Carthusian  monastery 
near  Florence  a  second  and  still  more  sweeping  Bull,  Cam  nos 
superiori  anno,  suspending  for  the  next  Conclave,  and  for  every  other 
that  might  occur  under  equally  adverse  circumstances,  all  existing 
regulations  except  the  requirement  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  in  the  election,  and  the  prohibition  to  canvass  for 
any  particular  candidate  during  the  Pope’s  lifetime.  It  may  be 
added  that  Gregory  XVI.  left  behind  him  a  document  under  his 
own  hand,  empowering  the  Cardinals  to  proceed  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  election  on  his  decease,  if  the  free  action  of  the  Conclave 
w'as  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  observance  of  the  prescribed 
formalities.  This  document,  which  is  mentioned  in  Emil 
Ruth’s  Gescliichte  von  Italicn  vom  Jahre  1815  bis  1850,  was 
drawn  up  during  the  insurrectionary  movements  at  the  beginning 
of  Gregory’s  reign,  and  was  always  afterwards  kept  by  him  in  a 
drawer  of  his  writing-table,  where  it  was  found  after  his  death. 
That  some  similar  document  has  been  prepared  by  Pius  IX.  is  in 
itself  eminently  probable,  and  he  would  he,  as  we  have  seen,  fully 
borne  out  in  such  a  procedure  by  precedents  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  he  has  in  some  notorious  cases, 
as  for  instance  in  his  dealings  with  Rosmini  and  with  Cardinal 
Andrea,  shown  a  disposition  to  ignore  all  precedent,  and  it  is  of 
course  always  possible  that  he  may  have  been  so  ill  advised  as 
to  attempt  some  revolutionary  measure,  the  validity  of  which 
would  he  called  in  question  after  his  death.  Ilis  prospective  claim 
of  the  franchise  for  the  five  Cardinals  reserved  in  petto  looks  that 
way,  seeing  that  in  the  few  cases  where  such  an  injunction  has  been 
given,  many  centuries  ago,  it  has  never  been  allowed  to  take 
effect.  What  is  simply  incredible,  in  spite  of  the  reiterated  as¬ 
sertions  or  insinuations  of  English  and  other  newspapers,  is  that 
Pius  IX.  has  taken  upon  himself  to  reserve  in  petto,  not  only  the 
members,  but  the  nominee  of  the  next  Conclave.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  the  Conclave  would  not 
permit  a  posthumous  usurpation,  for  which  no  semblance  of  pre¬ 
cedent  could  be  pleaded,  to  supersede  its  liberty  of  action. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

IT  is  beyond  question  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  steady 
and  continuous  rise  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  household  expenses, 
and  there  are  few  families  which  have  not  felt,  even  if  thev  have 
not  exactly  suffered  from,  the  consequent  pressure.  But  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that,  though  there  has  been  plenty  of  grumblinw, 
most  people  seem  to  have  settled  down  into  a  sort  of  sulky  resigna¬ 
tion,  just  as  if  the  increased  outlay  was,  like  the  east  wind,  quite 


inevitable  and  beyond  human  control.  This  is  no  doubt  an  easy 
way  of  repudiating  responsibility,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
persons  will  rather  resent  the  attack  which  has  been  made  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  on  a  favourite  illusion.  There  is  nothing,  as  a 
rule,  which  people  dislike  so  much  as  to  have  it  demonstrated  to 
them  that  the  troubles  of  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining 
are  really  caused  by  their  own  acts,  and  that  they  have  the  remedy  at 
any  moment  in  their  own  hands.  The  writer  in  question  challenges 
the  assumption  that  increased  expenditure  is  mainly  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  dearness  of  household  commodities,  and  argues  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  most  things  are  now  cheaper  as  well  as  better  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  that  the  chief  reason  why  expenditure  has  risen  is  be¬ 
cause  people  indulge  themselves  more  freely  than  formerly.  In 
some  respects  the  article  is,  indeed,  of  rather  an  optimist  cha¬ 
racter,  especially  in  regard  to  the  alleged  superiority  in  quality  of 
modern  wares.  There  has  no  doubt  been  an  improvement  in  many 
articles ;  but  there  has  also  been  a  gradual  decline  in  conscientious¬ 
ness,  thoroughness,  and  solidity  of  work.  It  is,  for  example,  im¬ 
possible  to  purchase,  except  at  quite  a  fancy  price,  a  chest  of 
drawers  of  modern  manufacture  which  will  work  as  smoothly,  and 
resist  tear  and  wear  as  stoutly,  as  an  old  one.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
grotesque  extravagance  in  the  assertion  that  “  any  labourer  can 
now  procure  for  a  shilling  a  more  perfect  likeness  of  a  relation 
than  the  richest  man  could  have  purchased  a  generation  ago.” 
Still,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  plausible 
case  is  made  out  in  favour  of  the  view  that,  if  people  spend  more 
nowadays  than  they  did  in  former  generations,  they  get  more  for 
their  money. 

The  plan  of  the  writer  is  to  compare  some  tolerably  full  and 
accurate  household  books  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago  which  are 
in  his  possession  with  the  equally  genuine  accounts  of  a  similar 
family  a  generation  later  on.  The  householders  are  called  father 
and  son,  and  we  are  told  that  they  occupied  the  same  social 
position  in  the  upper,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  upper  middle, 
class,  each  having  about  1 ,000/.  a  year.  As  neither  of  them  lived 
either  in  London  or  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  country  towns,  one  element  of  uncertainty  in  comparing 
prices — that  produced  by  increased  facilities  of  transit — is  to  a 
certain  extent  avoided.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  these 
accounts  is  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  rise,  and  even  a  con¬ 
siderable  rise,  in  all  the  more  important  articles  of  food. 
Butchers’  meat  is  about  double  what  it  was,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  game,  fowls,  rabbits,  &c.  Butter  is  much  more 
than  double,  and  eggs  and  milk  are  also  dearer.  Bread  has  shown 
no  sign  of  any  permanent  fall  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  list  there  are  articles  which  have  become 
cheaper,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  tea  (to  the  extent  of  between 
half  and  one-third  of  its  former  price),  and  the  lighter  kinds  of 
wine.  The  writer  makes  out  that  coals  are,  on  the  whole,  cheaper 
even  at  their  present  rate  than  they  were  forty  years  ago.  In  the 
son’s  case  the  aggregate  of  these  household  expenses  runs  up  to 
more  than  a  fourth  of  his  income,  meat  alone  costing  some  75 /.  out 
of  the  250/.,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  son  in  this  department 
pays  from  30/.  to  40k  a  year  more  than  his  father.  House-rent  has 
also  risen  a  good  deal.  The  father  paid  Sol.  a  year  for  his  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  while  the  son,  for  a  larger  and  more 
convenient  house,  with  a  smaller  garden,  paid  1 25/.  The  former, 
however,  was  thought  rather  a  low,  and  the  latter  rather  a  high, 
rent  for  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  difference 
as  regards  rent  alone  would  perhaps  have  been  more  like  30 1.  Rates 
and  taxes  have  certainly  risen,  but  then  there  is  a  good  return  for 
the  money.  Another  item  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  is 
that  of  servants’  wages,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saying  exactly 
how  much,  on  account  of  variations  in  respect  of  what  they  are 
expected  to  find  for  themselves.  The  nearest  calculation  that  is 
offered  is  that  housemaids  have  risen  from  about  20I.  to  25/., 
and  cooks  from  10I.  or  12k  to  1 8/.,  and  that  the  increase  on 
this  score  does  not  exceed  from  35/.  to  40/.  a  year.  Horses  are 
perhaps  not  so  much  wanted  for  private  use  as  they  were  in  other 
days,  but  now  they  cost  more.  The  father  in  this  case  could  get  a 
sufficiently  good  horse  for  2 ol.  or  2  5/.,  and  one  that  satisfied”  his 
taste  at  30/.,  while  the  son  has  no  chance  of  one  that  would  answer 
his  purpose  under  from  40k  to  60 1.  When  the  father  was  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  a  saddle-horse  could  be  had  for  the  day  for  3*.,  while  the 
charge  would  now  be  at  least  from  7s.  to  1  os.  Against  those  items  in 
which  there  has  been  an  increase  must  be  set  other  things  in  which 
there  has  been  a  reduction.  The  direct  charges  for  education  are 
not  much  more  than  they  were,  while  the  return  for  the  money  is 
vastly  more.  In  regard  to  books,  newspapers,  stationery,  &c./the 
saving  is  immense.  Travelling  is  also  greatly  cheaper,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  since  a  slow  journey  involves  many  charges. 
According  to  these  accounts,  the  price  of  an  outside  place  on  a 
coach  corresponded  to  that  of  a  first-clas3  railway  ticket.  As  to  dress 
it  is  remarked  that  prices  appear  to  have  varied  very  little.  As  far 
as  cost  goes,  there  has  been  a  great  cheapening  of  furniture  ;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  that  this  is  a  genuine  economv, 
since  the  cheap  goods  shake  to  pieces  very  soon,  while  the  dearer, 
but  more  substantial,  furniture  lasted  for  generations,  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  a  country  house.  It  is  stated  that  a  mirror  which 
would  now  cost  ten  pounds  formerly  cost  thirty  pounds ;  that  fire¬ 
grates  and  other  articles  are  nearly  half  their  old  price,  and  that 
carpets  are  also  cheaper.  The  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  three  main  classes  of  universal  necessities — namely,  food,  house 
accommodation,  and  servants’  wages — have  all  risen  "considerably, 
while  the  fourth — clothes — has  altered  little.  In  other  things 
there  has  been,  speaking  generally,  a  decrease. 
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There  can  he  bo  doubt,  we  think,  that  this  is,  in  the  main,  a  fail 
statement  of  the  case.  As  far  as  prices  go,  setting  one  thin" 
against  another,  there  is  not  very  much  of  a  rise;  and  if  son£  and 
daughters  would  in  these  days  be  content  to  live  just  as  then- 
fathers  and  mothers  did,  they  might  perhaps  do  so  for  very  nearly 
the  same  money.  It  is  the  change  in  the  ways  of  life  which  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  general  increase  of  expenditure.  In 
some  cases  the  greater  cheapness  and  convenience  of  modern  ac¬ 
commodation  have  been  the  cause  of  an  enlarged  outlay.  This  is 
especially  true  of  literature  and  railway  travelling,  people  being 
tempted  to  spend  more  on  such  things  on  account  of  the  facilities 
for  enjoying  them.  Where,  however,  expenses  have  especially 
risen  is  in  the  cost  of  eating,  drinking,  and  servants  ;  and  the  reason 
of  the  rise  is  mainly  increased  demand.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  consumption  of  butchers’  meat  has  enormously  extended 
in  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  keeps  on  in¬ 
creasing.  And  it  is  the  same  with  beer.  At  the  present 
moment  women-servants  in  Scotland  and  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  North  of  England  eat  little  meat,  and 
scarcelv  ever  drink  anything  but  water  at  their  meals ; 
and  it  used  to  be,  not  long  since,  the  same  with  the  lower  classes 
generally,  and  even  with  the  lower  middle  class,  throughout  the 
country.  The  rise  in  wages  which  took  place  a  year  or  two  back 
has  naturally  tended  to  increase  the  consumption  of  meat  and 
liquor,  and  the  habit  survives  even  when  the  wages  have  fallen. 

In  so  far  as  this  is  a  proof  of  national  prosperity,  it  is  of  course  a 
good  thing ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  waste.  In  estimating  the  rise  in  the  expense  of 
service,  not  only  the  pay,  but  maintenance,  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  total  outlay  is  further  swollen  by  the  increasing 
number  of  servants  who  have  to  be  kept.  In  large  towns 
«  general  servants  ”  are  almost  an  extinct  species  ;  and  where  two, 
or  perhaps  three,  women  did  the  work  in  the  last  generation,  there 
are  now  four  or  five.  Thus,  though  there  may  not  be  much  of 
a  rise  in  actual  wages  per  head,  there  is  a  very  serious  rise  in  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  service  of  the  household.  A  cook  requires 
■one  or  more  helpers ;  the  housemaid  must  have  an  under-house¬ 
maid,  the  nurse  an  under-nurse,  and  so  on.  Scarcely  any  washing 

_ not  even  the  servants’  own  washing — is  done  at  home,  and 

laundry  bills  are  now  the  most  formidable  things  which  young 
persons  about  to  marry  have  to  consider,  or,  if  they  have,  as 
usual,  married  without  considering,  to  dread.  This  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  heaviest  of  household  expenses,  especially  when  the  wear 
and  tear  of  clothes  through  reckless  washing,  or  the  use  of  cor¬ 
rosive  acids  - ‘  to  make  the  things  look  white,  is  included. 
Add  to  the  cost  of  more  servants,  and  of  extras  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  doors,  the  cost  of  modern  diet,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  large  must  be  the  increase  in  the  whole  charge 
for  service.  An  English  soldier’s  rations  are  a  pound  of  bread 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  a  day,  and  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said  that  he  looks  ill-fed ;  yet  in  a  vast  number  of  private 
families,  where  one-half  of  the  members  at  least  are  women  and 
children,  this  is  not  found  to  be  anything  like  enough.  A  medical 
man  in  the  western  suburbs  finds  himself  frequently  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  a  stout  lad  or  young  woman  who  is  suffering  severely 
from  five  meals  a  day,  with  probably  meat  at  "each  of  them;  and 
what  goes  on  in  upper-class  houses  is  of  course  more  or  less  imi¬ 
tated  lower  down.  To  the  actual  consumption  must  also  be  added 
the  waste.  The  English  fashion  of  buying  meat  in  great  pieces,  of 
which  a  large  part  is  thrown  aside,  necessarily  tends  to  extrava¬ 
gance.  In  France  people  buy  what  they  want,  cutlets  or  filets 
ready  for  the  casserole,  and  not  joints  of  fat  meat  which  have  to  be 
cut  down  to  be  fit  for  the  table.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
joint  should  not  be  properly  trimmed  before  it  leaves  the  shop,  and 
though  this  would  naturally  lead  to  an  increase  of  price  per  pound, 
there  would  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run,  not  only  in  the  weekly 
bills,  but  in  the  waste  which  the  present  practice  covers  and  en¬ 
courages.  Moreover,  there  are  probably  very  few  persons  in 
London  who  know  what  weight  of  meat  really  comes  into  their 
houses,  and  the  cook  has  usually  her  own  reasons  for  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  butcher.  Nor  must  another  important  item  of 
expense  which  is  ordinarily  connected  with  the  number  of  servants 
be  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  breakages,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
waste  of  coals  and  gas. 

The  writer  in  the  Comhill  seems  to  think  that  people  nowadays 
are  extravagant  in  the  way  of  giving  champagne  at  dinner,  but 
the  truth  is  that  champagne  is  not  a  particularly  expensive  beverage 
at  the  present  market  rates,  if  we  except  the  special  brands  ;  and 
it  is  not  in  this  way  that  people  are  ruined.  As  far  as  wines  are 
concerned,  the  outlay  of  our  grandfathers  was  probably  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  householder  at  the  present  time.  In 
short,  any  one  who  looks  carefully  into  the  matter  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  it  is  not  the  cost  of  exceptional  hospitalities,  but  the  re¬ 
gular  everyday  drain  of  family  maintenance,  which  is  now  the 
great  burden  of  domestic  life ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  a 
change  is  chiefly  to  be  hoped  for.  What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much 
a  reduction  in  servants’  wages  as  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
servants,  and  of  the  extra  payments  to  casual  helps  to  do  the  work 
which  servants  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  a  sharper  check  on 
kitchen  extravagance  generally.  It  is  idle  of  course  to  suppose 
that  there  will  be  any  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part  of  ser¬ 
vants,  or  that  their  employers  can  expect  to  avoid  some  sacrifices 
in  order  to  secure  greater  comfort  and  economy.  People  must 
simply  make  up  their  minds  to  do  with  less  service  in  various 
ways,  and  to  adapt  their  dwellings  accordingly.  Much  labour 
might  be  saved  by  the  substitution  of  speaking-tubes  for  bells, 


and  of  tiles  that  need  only  to  be  slushed  instead  of  stones  that 
must  be  whitened,  and  bv  the  introduction  of  lifts,  additional 
cupboards,  water-taps,  &c.,  See.  A  house  provided  with  such  con¬ 
veniences  and  with  as  few  stairs  as  possible  might  cost  more  in 
rent,  but  the  money  would  be  fully  repaid  in  other  ways. 


ASSIZE  TOWNS. 


IN  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  Sussex  Assizes  from 
Lewes  to  Brighton  the  sentimental  argument  will  naturally 
have  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  people  who  might  otherwise  be 
indifferent  in  the  matter.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  public  con- 
venience  requires  the  change,  there  is  no  help  lor  it ;  but  we  may 
regret  it  not  the  less.  Modern  improvements  are  making  ruthless 
work  of  ancient  associations,  and  in  particular  the  administration 
of  justice  is  steadily  tending  to  the  prosaic.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  amateur  of  the  past  would  care  to 
<ro  back  to  those  early  days  when  the  Seigneur  held  his  bed  of 
justice  under  the  umbrageous  boughs  of  the  biggest  oak  in  his 
forests ;  although  law  proceedings  in  those  days  were  summary 
enough  to  spare  the  parties  both  money  and  anxiety.  The  penalty 
of  crime,  or  even  of  vexatious  litigation,  followed  perhaps  some¬ 
what  too  promptly  on  the  offence,  when  a  convenient  branch  in  the 
neighbouring  wood  made  capital  punishment  so  invitingly  simple. 
And,  to  pass  at  a  bound  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present, 
American  sessions  in  the  back  settlements  may  be  thought  rather  too 
rough  and  ready  when  contempt  of  courtmay  take  the  form  of  a  shot 
at  the  sitting  judge,  and  the  opposing  counsel  may  back  up  their 
briefs  with  their  bowie-knives.  Still  we  confess  to  feeling  some 
regret  for  the  changes  which  have  come  over  English  assize  towns 
in"  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years  or  so.  Steam  has  been  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  enterprise,  and  both  have  been  busy  in 
obliterating  and  restoring.  Many  of  our  quiet  county  capitals  have 
"Town  into  great  and  thriving  commercial  centres.  Every  one  of 
their  inhabitants  is  so  full  of  his  own  affairs  that  he  has  little 
time  or  thought  to  spare  for  the  business  of  his  neighbours. 
Their  leading  thoroughfares  are  always  so  full  that  the  presence  of 
a  few  hundred  strangers  makes  little  perceptible  difference.  The 
chief  hotels  (inns  no  longer)  of  these  industrial  centres  are  worked 
bv  joint-stock  companies,  and  they  can  pick  and  choose  among 
crowds  of  customers  who  are  known  to  the  managers  merely  by  the 
numbers  of  their  rooms.  In  towns  like  these  the  Lourt-house  is  but 
a  single  building  among  scores  of  the  sort.  It  is  dwarfed  by  the 
mechanics’  institute  over  the  way,  and  its  composite  facade  is  con¬ 
siderably  humbler  than  the  “  front  elevation  ”  of  the  pagodas  of 
the  advertising  wine  merchants.  "V\  hen  the  sessions  are  on  they 
are  matter  of  indifference  to  every  one  except  the  unlucky  culprits 
or  litigants,  or  the  solicitors  who  lay  themselves  out  for  assize 
business.  Eminent  counsel  may  come  and  go  as  they  please,,  and 
nobody  troubles  his  head  about  them.  It  is  this  state  of  things, 
tosrether  with  the  invention  of  stipendiary  magistrates  and  other 
similar  changes,  that  makes  modern  law  business  so  prosaically 
unpicturesque  to  outsiders.  Happily,  however,  for  the  lighter 
interests  of  humanity,  all  the  world  does  not  as  yet  spin  cotton,  or 
hackle  wool,  or  dig  up  coal.  There  are  still  hilly  districts  that  are 
not  richly  metalliferous ;  there  are  tracts  of  land  but  partially 
reclaimed  from  primaeval  forest  which  are  still  cultivated  on  a 
system  of  leisurely  compromise  with  modern  improvement ;  and 
the  town  of  Lewes  is  the  capital  of  one  of  these. . 

The  surrounding  country  is  dear  to  admirers  of  nature. 
The  town  lies  embosomed  in  those  Sussex  Downs  which  are 
described  by  the  enthusiastic  Gilbert  White  as  “  that  magni¬ 
ficent  range  of  mountains.”  The  downs  may  scarcely  look 
like  mountains  to  experienced  travellers  who  have  “  adored  the 
Alp  and  loved  the  Apennine,”  to  say  nothing  of  having  tried  the 
storm-swept  passes  on  the  “  Roof  of  the  World,”  or  investigated 
the  smouldering  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  ;  but  unquestionably  they 
are  extremely  attractive  and  salubrious  to  the  citizen  whose 
dwelling  is  in  the  flats  of  London,  and  who  usually  limits  his  moun¬ 
taineering  to  the  airy  heights  of  Hampstead.  .  They  have  nothing 
in  them  to  promote  a  dense  growth  ot  population.  Here  and  there 
you  come  upon  a  cheerful  little  hamlet  clustered  round  its  ancient 
church  and  yew-shaded  churchyard ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
downs  are  given  over  to  flocks  of  sheep  listlessly  tended  by  iso¬ 
lated  shepherds,  and  if  you  descend  from  them  to  the  surrounding 
weald,  you  find  yourself  among  outlying  farmhouses,  situated, 
among  fields  which  are  not  extraordinarily  fertile.  The  soil  is 
scarcelv  valuable  enougdi  to  make  it  worth  while  to  grub  the 
copses  in  the  vicinity.  The  copse-wood  cut  down  at  fixed  in¬ 
tervals  leaves  sunny  open  places,  covered  thickly  with  primroses 
and  spring  flowers,  and  vocal  with  nightingales  and  all  the  early 
warblers."  There  are  deep-rutted  lanes,  and  dense,  straggling 
hedgerows,  and  vast  barn  and  stack-yards  covering  inordinate 
space.  Lewes  is  the  fitting  capital  of  such  a  country ;  a  quiet, 
easv-going  old  English  town,  with  the  more  significant  marks  oi 
being  well-to-do,  in  that  it  accumulates  its  money  slowly  and 
surely.  We  should  imagine  the  local  capitalists  to  be  eminently 
respectable  and  prudent  men,  not  at  all  given  to  burning  their 
fingers  in  the  speculations  that  engender  panics.  W  e  know  nothing 
of  its  municipality  or  Board  of  Health,  but  the  streets  at  least  are 
sufficiently  broad  and  beautifully  clean,  with  a  line  natural  fall  to 
carry  off  the  sewage  water.  They  grow  wonderfully  lively  of  a  fine 
market-day ;  but  ordinarily  there  is  no  great  traffic  to  dirty  them. 
No  one  ever  appears  to  be  in  a  bustle,  and  there  are  neither  collisions 
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at  the  corners  nor  people  run  over  at  crossings.  The  houses  are 
roomy  and  not  too  lofty,  as  if  building  sites  had  never  gone  to 
fancy  prices.  There  are  big,  rambling,  old-fashioned  inns,  which 
look  for  their  profits  to  occasional  “  spurts  ”  of  business ;  where,  as  a 
rule,  you  must  make  your  choice  between  steaks  and  chops,  though 
they  prepare  themselves  carefully  for  special  occasions  by  replenish¬ 
ing  their  roomy  larders  and  engaging  an  extra  staff  of  attendants. 
When  the  county  militia  comes  out  for  its  annual  training,  when 
the  races  are  run  upon  the  downs  behind,  but,  above  all,  when  the 
Judges  come  in  to  hold  the  assizes,  then  a  town  like  Lewes  is  in 
its  glory.  It  is  then  that  you  may  see  a  phase  of  old  English  life 
which  is  far  too  rarely  met  with  elsewhere.  There  is  a  strong 
muster  of  the  local  magnates ;  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  many 
miles  round,  even  if  they  have  not  been  summoned  as  jury¬ 
men,  find  that  most  urgent  business  calls  them  to  their  county 
town.  Their  wives  and  daughters  insist  on  accompanying 
them,  for  at  that  time  the  local  linendrapers  and  milliners  have 
filled  their  shops  with  the  gayest  fashions  of  the  season.  The 
townsfolk  keep  open  house  for  country  friends,  and  renew  old- 
standing  acquaintances.  They  can  the  better  afford  to  do  it  as 
their  guest  chambers  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  gentlemen 
from  the  various  Inns  of  Court  are  scattering  money  among  them 
freely.  Lewes,  in  fact,  puts  on  the  garments  of  gladness  at  these 
solemn  ceremonial  seasons,  just  as  scores  of  other  English  towns 
used  to  do  before  they  were  carried  off  their  legs  in  the  rush  of 
progress  and  prosperity. 

Transfer  the  Sussex  Assizes  to  Brighton,  and  what  happens? 
Lewes  is  condemned  to  a  living  death,  like  some  of  the  capitals  of 
the  once  famous  Italian  Republics,  where  the  grass  nowadays 
grows  thickly  in  the  streets ;  or  like  those  thriving  towns  of  the 
Holland  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  have  been  long  ago  stranded 
behind  their  barren  sandbanks  by  the  receding  waters  of  the  Zuider 
Zee.  As  for  Brighton,  it  would  gain  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public,  whatever  might  be  the  profit  of  the  Bench  and  Bar, 
who  after  all  are  but  public  servants.  Even  supposing  the  Sussex 
folk  continued  to  come  up  there  as  they  came  to  Lewes,  they  would 
be  lost  in  the  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers,  who  would  have  but 
slight  sympathy  with  the  worthy  rustics.  An  intelligent  foreigner 
like  M.  Taine  or  M.  Esquiros,  travelling  to  observe  characteristic 
English  customs,  would  gather  nothing  for  his  note-book,  even  if 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  the  new  Court-house.  And  English 
writers  will  be  equally  losers  if  the  interests  of  centralization  are 
to  be  everywhere  in  the  ascendant,  and  if  all  ancient  landmarks 
are  to  be  promiscuously  obliterated.  The  treatment  of  elections  is 
already  tabooed  to  novelists.  The  backdoor  bribery  whose  results 
were  patent  on  the  polling-day,  to  its  promoters  at  least;  the 
purchase  of  so  many  pounds’  worth  of  drunken  mob  to  make  voci¬ 
ferous  demonstration  on  the  day  of  nomination  ;  the  lively  scenes 
on  the  hustings  and  in  front  of  them,  when  rival  candidates  made 
their  appearance  before  their  constituencies — all  this  has  passed  into 
the  domain  of  ancient  history.  It  is  long  since  exciting  love- 
chases  to  the  Scotch  frontier  ceased  to  supply  us  with  exciting 
and  legitimate  sensation.  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  ingenious  fiction  if  they  are  to  go  on  turning  out  bricks 
faster  than  ever,  while  their  supply  of  straw  is  to  be  steadily 
diminished  ?  It  would  be  a  tedious  and  a  melancholy  retro¬ 
spect  were  we  to  venture  on  a  flying  trip  back  through  those 
famous  novels  where  the  fortunes  of  heroes  and  heroines  were 
finally  settled  during  assize  weeks.  Soul-stirring  episodes  could 
be  produced  with  a  profusion  of  appropriate  properties.  Excite¬ 
ment  was  wrought  up  artistically  till  it  stood  upon  tiptoe  on  the 
eve  of  the  Judges’  arrival.  The  High  Sheriff  went  forth  in  sublime 
state  with  javelin-men  and  blazoned  carriages  and  a  glittering 
retinue,  and  the  solemn  entry  came  off  in  an  outburst  of  in¬ 
toxicating  enthusiasm.  The  local  populace  was  swelled  by  gangs 
of  yokels  from  the  country,  who  shouted  in  sheer  sympathy 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  stentorian  lungs.  The  noise  and  the 
general  exhilaration  were  contagious,  and  many  hearts  in  the  best 
rooms  in  the  inns  were  beating  violently  with  suppressed  hopes 
and  fears.  The  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  tilled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  parties  assembled  for  the  occasion,  and  so  were  the 
hotels.  Young  aspirants  to  the  silk  gown  and  to  the  wool¬ 
sack,  hoping  for  briefs  from  discreditable  clients,  came  rattling  into 
the  place  in  their  postchaises.  They  looked  forward  to  renewing 
former  flirtations,  and  a  brilliant  forensic  success  might  make  or 
mar  them.  The  assize  balls  and  other  social  gatherings  were 
regular  features  of  these  merry  meetings.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
seem  the  best  taste  in  the  world  to  celebrate  the  capital  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  batch  of  unhappy  fellow-creatures  by  gay  dances  and 
suppers  in  assembly-rooms  next  door  to  the  gaol.  But  such  con¬ 
trasts  come  inevitably  in  the  chequered  course  of  life,  and  experi- 
■ence  told  that  many  a  county  beauty  had  owed,  her  happy 
settlement  to  love-whispers  breathed  in  her  ear  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions.  Then  in  those  olden  times  the  joviality  of  the  Bar  mess 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  counsel  of  the  circuit 
were  thrown  more  closely  together  in  their  slow  progress,  and 
they  came  in  great  measure  from  a  different  class  of  men  from 
that  which  nowadays  recruits  the  profession,  and  could  afford  to 
take  life  less  earnestly.  We  can  never  hope  to  see  those  jovial 
days  again.  Men  cannot  possibly  be  convivial  on  pints  of  Glad¬ 
stone  claret  as  they  used  to  be  on  those  batches  of  the  old- 
fashioned  port  which  their  host  had  laid  down  in  his  cellars  for  the 
purpose.  Fashionable  young  women  who  are  brought  for  the 
season  to  town,  even  if  they  stayed  at  home  for  the  county  assizes, 
would  scorn  to  take  flying  shots  at  such  game  as  would  now  be 
most  likely  to  come  flying  across  them.  Yet  we  feel  that  old-world 


county  capitals  like  Lewes  keep  alive  some  memories  of  these  merry 
traditions,  and,  though  of  course  the  question  must  be  decided  not 
by  sentiment  but  by  practical  considerations  of  public  convenience, 
we  own  that  it  would  be  with  no  small  regret  that  we  should  see 
the  last  of  them  merged  in  our  swarming  hives  of  industry  and 
our  modern  vanity-fairs. 


WORK  FOE  WOMEN. 

THERE  is  no  need  any  longer  to  argue  the  question  whether 
or  not  women  whose  social  position  is  that  of  gentlewomen 
shall  be  allowed  freely  to  enter  the  labour  market.  Necessity 
has  taken  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  ladies  are  to  be  found  without  any  male  relations  who 
can  support  them.  They  have  to  choose  between  starvation,  de¬ 
pendence  upon  charity,  and  honourable  work.  Surely  the  last  is 
not  so  very  much  to  be  dreaded.  Charity  is  too  often  accepted  as 
if  it  were  the  rightful  reward  of  laziness  and  incompetence.  Too 
often  it  is  given  on  those  terms.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  number  of  women  who  ought  to  make  money  is  daily  increas¬ 
ing.  The  same  income  which  enabled  a  middle-class  family  to 
live  in  comfort  twenty  years  ago  will  not  do  so  now.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  rise  in  prices,  but  chiefly  because  many  things 
which  used  to  come  under  the  head  of  the  luxuries  of  life  have 
now  become  its  necessaries.  Professional  men,  except  those  in  the 
first  rank,  can  generally  do  little  more  than  make  ends  meet.  They 
cannot  lay  by  fortunes  for  their  daughters,  or  pay  very  heavy  in¬ 
surance  premiums.  Then,  too,  business  has  assumed  a  more  specula¬ 
tive  character,  so  that  the  merchant,  rich  to-day,  may  be  ruined  to¬ 
morrow,  and  his  luxuriously  brought-up  children  find  themselves 
left  penniless.  Young  men  do  not  marry  so  early  as  they  did 
fifty  years  ago.  A  greater  number  of  them  seek  their  fortune 
away  from  home,  whilst  few  single  women  above  the  rank 
of  servants  emigrate.  All  these  causes  combined  leave  many 
thousands  of  women  who  are  known  as  ladies  in  a  position 
which  obliges  them  to  become  self-supporting.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  all  if  they  will  consent  to  give  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  good  day’s  wages,  but  not  otherwise.  They  must 
take  the  same  position  as  men  in  the  labour  market,  and  be 
able  to  offer  market  value  in  the  shape  of  skilled  work  before  they 
ask  to  be  paid  for  it.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  and  most  en¬ 
couraging  desire  amongst  young  girls  to  be  taught  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood.  They  begin  to  understand  that  there  is  no  degradation  in 
being  paid  for  work,  provided  the  work  done  is  worth  the  money, 
but  that  there  is  degradation  in  being  dependent  on  relations  or 
friends,  and  that  the  life  of  busy  idleness  which  most  girls  lead 
is  simply  beneath  contempt.  Some  ambitions  besides  those  of 
being  fashionably  dressed  or  getting  a  pair  of  new  earrings  are 
arising  in  their  breasts.  Those  who  have  no  home  duties  want 
their  share  in  the  world’s  work  and  in  the  prosperity  which  they 
see  earned  by  hard-working  men.  Even  in  a  family  where  the 
parent’s  income  is  sufficient  to  provide  necessary  things  for  the 
children,  the  girls  may  like  to  be  able  to  earn  some  pocket-money. 
The  love  of  art  and  of  pretty  things  which  is  becoming  so  univer¬ 
sal  makes  them  wish  for  a  picture  to  hang  in  their  own  room,  or 
perhaps  a  pair  of  new  curtains  or  a  cover  for  their  writing-table. 
They  want  an  expensive  book  on  some  special  subject  or  a  rare  plant 
for  their  ffower-garden.  They  feel  that  they  cannot  ask  their  parents 
for  these  unnecessary  thiugs,  and  long  to  earn  money  to  buy  them. 
Every  girl  might  be  so  brought  up  as  to  acquire  sufficient  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  some  one  thing  to  be  able  to  make  money  by  it.  There 
are  other  cases  where  the  power  of  adding  a  little  to  a  small  in¬ 
come  would  enable  two  young  people  to  marry  instead  of  being 
engaged  for  years. 

When  women  suddenly  find  themselves  obliged  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  a  livelihood,  the  difficulty  of  course  arises  as  to  what 
they  can  do.  The  first  thing  that  naturally  occurs  to  them  is 
to  turn  governesses  or  companions.  They  are  told  at  all  the  agencies 
that  the  market  is  overstocked.  This  is  only  true  in  a  sense.  The 
market  is  undoubtedly  overstocked  with  people  who  think  teach¬ 
ing  is  a  sort  of  thing  which  comes  by  nature,  hut  who  in  fact  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it,  as  they  have  had  no  proper  train¬ 
ing,  and  probably  have  not  mastered  one  single  subject  sufficiently 
well  to  teach  it  intelligibly.  But  there  are  more  applications  for 
certificated  governesses  than  all  the  agencies  can  possibly  meet. 
The  School  Boards  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  competent 
female  teachers.  The  new  education  code  already  demands  some¬ 
thing  like  fifteen  thousand  schoolmistresses.  Women  have  only 
begun  to  learn  that  there  is  no  market  for  unskilled  labour,  so 
they  are  not  ready  to  fill  these  -vacancies.  In  needlework, 
again,  an  employment  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  weaker 
sex,  the  same  want  of  proper  training  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  ladies’  work  will  be  found  to  exist.  It  is  becoming  every 
day  more  rare  to  find  a  girl  who  can  darn  and  mend  neatly, 
who  can  cut  out  and  cleverly  fit  chintz  covers  for  furniture, 
who  can  rearrange  the  breadths  of  a  carpet  and  mend  it  so  as 
to  escape  detection.  Not  long  ago  a  lady  much  interested  in 
the  subject  of  employment  for  poor  ladies  was  allowed  to  give 
an  order  for  a  large  and  costly  trousseau.  She  bought  patterns  of 
embroidered  under-clothing  in  Paris,  and  took  them  to  one  of  the 
London  Societies  for  the  sale  of  poor  ladies’  work.  The  manager 
rather  ruefully  explained  to  her  that  she  had  only  one  person  on 
her  books  who  could  execute  satin  stitch  embroidery  similar  to  the 
,  patterns,  and  only  a  very  few  who  could  make  up  the  garments 
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after  they  were  embroidered.  Some  simpler  articles  were  taken  to 
another  establishment,  but  with  a  similar  result,  so  the  end  was  that 
nearly  all  the  trousseau,  which  these  Work  Societies  might  have 
had  was  procured  from  the  shops  in  the  usual  way.  I  he  head, 
of  another  of  these  establishments  said  a  few  days  ago  that  she 
had  only  three  good  plain  sewers  amongst  her  numerous  applicants 
for  employment.  Dressmaking  too  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tried 
by  ladies 'with  any  signal  success.  This  is  strange,  as  enormous 
fortunes  are  made  by  fashionable  milliners.  Mrs.  Crawshay  boasts 
that  her  late  “  lady  ”  maid,  who  has  left  her  to  become  a  com¬ 
panion,  could  make  dresses  which  were  mistaken  for  those  of 
Messrs.  Marshall  and  Snelgrove.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
dressmaking  from  which  we  might  have  hoped  ladie3  would  save  us. 
Dresses  made  in  imitation  of  some  ungraceful,  inconvenient,  third- 
rate  French  fashion  can  be  bought  by  the  hundred  at  all  shops  for 
ready-made  articles.  What  ladies  of  taste  profess  that  they  look 
for,  and  never  can  find,  are  designers  who  at  a  moderate  cost 
-will  make  up  materials  into  simple,  individual,  and  suitable 
costumes,  or  who  could  with  intelligence  carry  out  a  design  liom 
a  drawing  or  picture.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to  go  either  to  a 
tailor  or  to  a  ruinously  expensive  court  milliner  to  have  a  plain 
dress  really  well  fitted.  The  most  advanced  representatives  of 
“  Woman’s  Rights  ”  do  not  have  their  riding-habits  made  by  one 
of  their  own  sex,  nor  their  jackets  ;f  they  can  help  it.  Women  are 
brought  up  with  such  habits  of  inexactness  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  where  eighths  of  an  inch  make  any  difference.  Theie  is  no¬ 
thing  of  which  mothers  complain  so  bitterly  as  the  impossibility  of 
getting  simple  well-cut  dresses  for  their  children,  except  from  t\vo 
or  three  shops  where  the  price,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
material,  is  so  disproportionate  as  to  be  only  possible  to  people  to 
whom  a  lew  pounds  more  or  less  makes  no  ditierence.  1  he  only  place 
where  elegantly  made  prints  for  ladies’  morning  wear  are  to  be 
had  is  a  French  establishment.  They  are  imported  from  i  ans, 
and  cost  as  much  as  a  rich  silk.  Surely  this  is  absurd  whilst  there 
are  so  many  ladies  who  say  they  want  work.  An  appeal  has  been 
made  for  funds  to  establish  a  school  for  young  ladies  who  wish  to 
learn  scientificallv,  but  the  school  has  not  yet  been  staited. 

Nursing  has  "long  been  talked  of  as  a  sphere  of  womens 
work.  The  profession  has  not  been  at  all  developed  in  the  way 
it  might  have  been.  It  has  infinite  ramifications  and  new  fields 
still  to  bo  conquered.  Middle-aged  ladies  might  go  out  as  monthly 
nurses,  for  which  six  months  of  proper  training  would  fit 
them.  Many  ladies  would  prefer  an  attendant  who  could  be  an 
intellectual  companion  as  well  as  a  nurse.  Dispensing  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  tried  with  success,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
women  should  not  make  good  chemists.  The  Government  Telegraph 
Offices  and  the  Post  Office  clerkships  supply  a  good  deal  of  work,  but 
it  is  most  suitable  to  the  same  class  of  young  girls  who  would 
otherwise  go  behind  the  counter.  In  America  women  aie  found 
very  useful  in  banks,  as  they  are  invaluable  detectors  of  foiged 
notes  ;  their  sense  of  touch  and  sight  seeming  to  be  keener  than  that 
of  the  young  men  clerks.  They  have  also  been  employed  as 
Treasury  clerks  ever  since  the  war.  The  profession  of  house¬ 
decorating  seems  one  likely  to  develop  itself, and  is  apparently  veiy 
well  suited  to  ladies  of  taste  and  education.  Here,  however,  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years  is  required,  as  a  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  drawing  to  scale  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Good  health,  business  faculties,  and  energy  would  be  necessary  to 
ensure  success.  With  this  occupation  might  be  combined  art  needle¬ 
work  and  glass-painting.  Ghina-painting,  too,  comes  under  this 
head,  as  tiles  and  plaques  are  now  so  much  used  in  house  decora¬ 
tion.  Of.  literature,  the  general  refuge  for  the  distressed,  we  need 
scarcely  here  speak,  except  to  say  that  it  might  be  made  a  re¬ 
munerative  profession  even  by  women  without  the  talent  of  a 
George  Eliot,  did  they  but  learn  to  write  their  own  language 
correct  1}’,  or  were  they  willing  to  work  up  a  subject  in 
the  way  that  an  antiquary  or  historian  is  compelled  to  do. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  painting,  wood-engraving,  photo¬ 
graphy,  printing,  music-teaching,  or  the  other  employments  which 
are  being  resorted  to  with  a  fair  measure  of  success ;  but  a  lew 
modes  of  employment  whose  suitability  has  still  to  be  tested  by 
experiment  are  suggested  in  The  Tear-Book  of  Womans  Work 
which  has  been  lately  compiled  by  Mis.s  Hubbard.  Amongst  other 
things,  lady  couriers  are  proposed.  This  seems  sensible  enough, 
as  iu  an  ordinary  Continental  tour  the  fine  gentleman  courier  does 
nothin"  for  the  ladies  whose  pockets  he  bleeds  so  profusely, 
in  reward  for  his  small  attentions,  which  a  lady  could  not  do  quite 
as  well,  and  more  agreeably  if  she  were  well-read  and  intelligent. 
She  would  probably  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  people  she 
was  attending,  and  would  be  a  pleasant  and  useful  companion. 
Such  companions  would  be  invaluable  to  the  rich  young  Americans 
who  come  to  rush  through  Europe  and  cram  all  the  information 
they  can  in  a  hurried  tour.  It  is  also  suggested  that  artificial  fly- 
making  and  the  preparation  of  microscopic  objects  is  pleasant  and 
remunerative  work  which  can  be  done  at  home,  and  work  which 
can  be  done  at  home  is  always  eagerly  sought  after. 

There  are  many  occupations  which  seem  to  us  strangely 
neglected,  and  gardening  is  one.  To  a  person  with  a  small  garden 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  it  would  be  possible  by  care  and  good 
management  to  supply  flowers  to.  the  London  market  at  times  when 
ttey  are  scarce  and  costly.  This  could  be  done  with  very  fair  re¬ 
muneration  if  the  business  did  not  go  through  too  many  hands.  The 
rearing  of  fowls  can  also  be  made  a  very  fair  speculation  by  any-  one 
who  will  rise  at  five  o’clock  throughout  the  summer  mornings  and 
treat  the  poultry  judiciously-.  So  also  a  nice  little  income  might  be 
made  by  the  sale  of  eggs  by  any-  one  living  in  a  suitable  soil  in  the 


South  of  England.  But  in  no  employment  will  ladies  succeed 
until  they  cease  to  be  merely  amateurs.  A  hat  they  can  and  cannot 
do  is  a  very  small  matter  compared  with  the  question  whether  there 
is  anything  which  they  are  willing  to  learn  to  do  well.  So  long  as 
they  look  upon  work  as  only  a  sad  necessity,  and  consider  those  em- 
plovments  degrading  which  they-  describe  by  the  term  menial,  so  long 
shall  we  have  starving  gentlewomen.  Miss  Hubbard  says,  “  I  trust 
it  may  30on  be  considered  as  honourable  for  a  woman  to  earn  her 
bread  as  to  eat  it  uuearned.”  She  considers  that  when  false  ideas  of 
o-entility  shall  have  been  buried  and  put  out  of  sight,  women  will 
gain  much  by  the  business  habits  they  must  necessarily  learn  if  they 
wish  to  make  a  position  for  themselves  which  shall  have  no 
flavour  of  charity  about  it.  Several  employ-ments  which  pi o- 
mised  well  do  not  seem  so  satisfactory  when  tried.  lhano- 
t uning  requires  great  strength  of  wrist,  and  must  be  learnt 
in  very  hot  rooms  whilst  "the  pianos  are  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Dentistry  also  requires  more  strength  both  of  wrist  and 
nerve  than  women  generally  possess  ;  so  too,  we  need  hardly  say, 
would  surgery.  The  Telegraph  Offices  are  rather  disappomt- 
inir ;  the  pay-  is  poor  anil  the  work  fatiguing.  But  there  is  one 
thin"  which  has  hitherto  only-  been  tried  on  a  very  small  scale 
by  women,  and  that  is  commerce.  There  does  not  seem  the 
slightest  reason  why  they  might  not  succeed  here.  M  e  have 
seen  a  well-known  novelist  attending  to  her  husband’s  business 
with  amazing  cleverness  and  discretion  when  he  was  laid,  up 
with  illness.  We  have  heard  of  a  young  lady  having  been  taken  into 
partnership  by  her  father,  who  was  a  maltster.  "We  have  known  in 
America  of  the  widow  of  a  banker  carrying  on  the  business  ;  and 
in  some  Census  statistics  of  London  we  find  women  described  as 
shipowners,  manufacturing  chemists,  owners  of  factories,  and 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  trades  which  are  supposed  exclusively  to 
belong  to  men.  In  France  women  are  considered  competent  to 
undertake  almost  any  commercial  business.  But  whatever  pro¬ 
fession  women  take  up,  whatever  trade  they  practise,  vs  hatever 
things  they  teach,  let  them  feel  assured  that  only  good  work  will 
find°a  ready  market  at  market  prices,  and  that  bad  work  will 
be  a  drug  refused  by  all  but  those  who  are  inclined  to  give  charity 
pay  for  it. 


CANADIAN  COPYRIGHTS. 

CANADA,  we  regret  to  say,  has  for  some  purposes  been  already 
annexed  to  the  United  biates.  bo  far  as  English  wiit.eis  aie 
concerned,  our  fellow -subjects  across  the  Atlantic  might  just  as 
well  be  inhabitants  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts.  Gt  late  y  eais 
it  has  been  possible  for  our  better-known  authors  to  obtain  a 
respectable  addition  to  their  profits  by  dealing  wrth  American  pub¬ 
lishers  for  advance  sheets  of  their  works ;  and  the  same  system  is 
of  course  applicable  to  Canada.  But  the  lact  that  Canada  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  British  Empire  goes  for  nothing  in  this 
respect.  According  to  the  law  passed  in  1S4-!  indeed,  Canada. was 
included  within  the  literary  frontier.  To  pirate  the  w  orks  ol  an 
English  author  was  as  much  forbidden  in  the  colonies  as  in  Dublin. 
Unluckily-  Canadian  flush  is  weak,  and  the  facility  ol  smuggling 
from  America  is  enormous.  It  is  a  melancholy  lact,  moreov  ei ,  that 
few  people  can  ever  be  got  to  understand  that  smuggling  is  a  form 
of  stealing,  or  that  the  individual  citizen  is  not  in  a  natural  state  of 
war  w-ith  the  Custom-house  officer.  Everybody  who  brings  home  a. 
foreign  edition  of  a  book  in  which  there  is  an  English  copy  right  is 
of  course  helping  to  defraud  the  proprietor,  and.  more  or  less 
directly  to  injure  the  author.  And  yet  the  charm  ol  a  ragged  little 
Tauchuitz  copy  of  some  book  by  Mr.  Carlyle  or  George  Eliot, 
which  has  made  itself  at  home  iu  the  pocket  of  a  travelling  coat 
and  solaced  tiresome  hours  of  railway  journeys,  is  often  able  . to 
overcome  the  scruples  even  of  the  virtuous.  A  e  fear  that  an  in- 
Aestivation  of  many  respectable  libraries  would  reveal  cheap  and 
convenient  copies  of  expensive  books  which  ought  properly  to  have 
been  committed  to  the  Channel  or  lei t  on  the  other  side.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  an  opinion  prevalent  amongst  many-  otherwise  es¬ 
timable  persons  that  books,  like  umbrellas,  are  to  be  regarded,  as 
beyond  the  sphere  ot  moral  obligation.  btill  the  copies  w-hich 
dribble  into  England  by-  such  means  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
inflict  any  substantial  injury  upon  the  proprietors  ot  copyright. 
There  can  be  no  wholesale  importation,  in  Canada,  however,  the 
facilities  were  enormously  greater,  and,  iu  practice,  Ameiican 
reprints  seem  to  have  flooded  the  Canadian  market.  As  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  impossible,  it  was  agreed  to  try  a  more  moderate  measure 
of  protection.  A  duty- w-as  imposed  upon  these  American  repiims 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  authors.  This  plan,  it  now  appears, 
has  completely  broken  down.  The  duty,  it  seems,  is  small,  and  is 
systematically  evaded ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  novelist  has  received  the  munificent 
royalty  of  eighteenpeuce  from  the  sale  of  his  works  .  in 
Canada.  Anotner  attempt  has  now  been  made  in  the  Canadian 
Legislature  to  improve  this  state  of  things  in  the  interest  ot  Canadian 
publishers,  and  incidentally-  of  English  authors.  There  seems  to 
be  a  certain  ambiguity  in  some  provisions  of  the  Act.  lhe  most 
important  regulation,  however,  appears  to  be.tolerably  clear.  Instead 
of  the  present  system  of  protection,  there  is  to  be  a  return  to  the 
system  of  abso.ute  prohibition,  but  a  prohibition  granted  only- 
under  certain  conditions.  Any  book  registered  in  Canada  will 
receive  an  “  interim  ’  copyright  for  a  period  oi  one  month, 
reckoned  from  the  time  ot  publication  elsewhere.  It  by  the  end  ol 
that  time  the  book  has  been  published  in  Canada,. copyright  will 
be  granted  for  the  usual  period.  Thus,  by  registering  a  new  book 
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and  bringing  it  out  at  once,  a  complete  protection  will  be  granted. 
Further,  it  seems  that  copyright  may  be  obtained  at  any  subsequent 
period  by  publication  in  Canada.  After  such  publication,  it 
appears,  the  importation  of  reprints  from  America  or  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  book  by  Canadian  pirates  will  be  forbidden.  This, 
however,  would  apply  in  comparatively  few  cases.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  offered  to  the  English  author  is  that,  by  registering  his 
book  in  time,  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  a  perfect  copyright,  instead 
of  being  confined,  as  now,  to  such  profits  as  result  from  the  com¬ 
petition  for  advance  sheets. 

The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  English  author  will 
be,  on  the  whole,  in  a  rather  better  position  than  at  present.  The 
old  system  of  absolute  prohibition  was  inadequate  because  nobody 
had  a  sufficient  interest  in  maintaining  its  efficiency.  To  forbid  the 
importation  of  American  reprints  in  all  cases  was,  it  seems,  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  forbid  it  in  none.  The  duty  on  importation,  again,  could  not 
be  properly  enforced,  because  when  a  book  was  once  in  Canada  there 
was  nothing  to  show  whether  it  had  or  had  not  paid  the  duty; 
and  thus,  when  the  frontier  was  once  passed,  it  was  in  safety.  .  A 
Canadian  publisher,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  a  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  the  books  which  he  has  published  to  render  him  anxious 
to  enforce  the  law ;  and,  the  bare  existence  of  such  books  in 
Canada  being  illegal,  there  will  be  no  pretext  for  keeping  them 
under  any  circumstances.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  of  reprints  in  those  cases  alone  where  the  native  publisher 
is  concerned  may  be  rendered  effective  where  a  wider  system  of 
prohibition  or  a  protective  duty  completely  breaks  down.  The 
law,  it  is  plain,  is  designed  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Canadian  publisher  than  of  the  English  author,  though  the  author, 
too,  will  profit  incidentally.  Another  clause,  if  it  be  rightly 
interpreted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Copyright  Association, 
shows  this  tendency  more  unpleasantly.  According  to  him,  this 
clause  enables  any  publisher  in  Canada  to  take  out  copyright  for  a 
work  if  the  English  author  has  neglected  to  do  so.  The  publisher 
would  thus  be  protected,  not  only  against  the  American  pirate,  but 
against  the  English  proprietor ;  and,  as  the  law  stands,  books 
which  have  thus  been  judiciously  appropriated  might  even  be  im¬ 
ported  into  England.  We  hope  that  there  is  some  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  a  clause  which  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  expressed,  and 
that  it  will  at  any  rate  be  carefully  examined  before  the  Act  is 
approved  by  the  home  Government. 

Leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  the  English  author  may  re¬ 
flect  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  So  far  indeed  as.  the 
operation  of  the  law  goes,  he  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  he  actually  is.  The  competition  between  publishers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  make  something  out  of 
his  power  of  giving  a  first  start  to  one  of  them.  He  will  hereafter 
enjoy  this  advantage  in  a  higher  degree.  By  registering,  a  forth¬ 
coming  book  and  bringing  it  out  at  once,  the  publisher  will  obtain 
complete  security,  and  should  therefore  be  able  to  pay  more  than 
for  the  precarious  privilege.  He  can  bring  out  the  book  in  the 
form  likely  to  be  most  profitable,  instead  of  having  the  fear  of 
cheap  editions  before  his  eyes.  If  indeed  the  author  lets  the 
precious  time  slip  from  excessive  modesty  or  laziness,  it  is  possible 
that  American  reprints  may  fill  the  market  before  he  acquires  a 
copyright;  and,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  standard  book  which 
sells  after  the  first  period  of  popularity  is  passed,  his  right  will  be  of 
little  value.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  change,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems 
to  be  clearly  in  his  favour.  The  amount  of  advantage  depends,  in¬ 
deed,  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  Canadian  publishers  to  enforce 
their  rights.  When  we  hear  that  the  preceding  systems  broke 
down  so  completely,  we  cannot  feel  so  certain  as  we  could  wish 
that  Canadians  will  be  weaned  from  their  taste  for  American 
reprints.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  length  of  the  frontier 
and  the  imperfect  moral  sense  of  humanity  is  likely  to  remain  un¬ 
altered.  If,  however,  the  Englishman  gets  thirteenpence  where 
he  now  gets  a  shilling,  he  will  probably  be  content  to  abandon  his 
purely  theoretical  right  to  half-a-crown. 

It  may  be  weak  to  look  forward  to  the  bare  possibility  of  some 
day  coming  when  the  really  serious  injury  will  be  removed,  and 
English  authors  be  enabled  to  acquire  rights,  not  only  in  the  colony, 
bulTthroughoutthe  American  continent.  Poor  Mr.  Dickens  gained 
nothing  but  some  degree  of  unpopularity  for  protesting  many 
years  ago  against  the  American  practice  of  plundering — so  he  was 
pleased°to  call  it— British  brains.  Unluckily,  there  are  two  classes 
which  have  a  strong  interest  in  resisting  any  concession.  The 
American  reader  gets  his  books  cheaper,  and  the  American  pub¬ 
lisher  can  have  a  larger  business,  by  not  recognizing  the  rights  of 
a  foreigner.  To  appeal  to  abstract  right  in  face  of  such  obvious 
interests  is  not  a  very  hopeful  task.  When  American  literature 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  a  desire  for  reciprocity,  the 
case  may  be  altered.  At  present  the  obvious  and  palpable  ad¬ 
vantages  are  too  much  on  one  side,  and  yet  one  would  hope 
that  American  authors  are  already  sufficiently  numerous  and  in¬ 
telligent  to  see  that  they  too  are  directly  interested  in  the  matter. 
They  are  practically  the  victims  of  a  discriminative  duty. 
The  broomseller  explained  the  philosophy  of  the  case  in  answer 
to  the  complaints  of  his  comrade.  He  could  undersell  his 
rival  who  stole  the  sticks  and  stole  the  heath  and  stole  the  binds, 
because  he  stole  his  brooms  ready-made.  In  like  manner,  a 
publisher  who  appropriates  a  book  ready-made  has  a  plain  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  publisher  who  has  to  pay  an  author  for  putting  his 
information  together.  The  ti'ade  of  authorship  can  hardly  be 
flourishing  in  America  when  equally  good  books  can  be  obtained 
from  English  authors  who  need  not  be  paid  at  all.  The  protection 
of  English  brains  is  therefore  equivalent  to  protecting  American 


brains  ;  and  the  argument  may  be  valid  with  minds  which  reject 
considerations  founded  upon  mere  justice.  However,  it  will 
probably  take  a  few  generations  before  such  reflections  obtain  a 
hearing  ;  and  by  that  time  perhaps  the  English  coal-mines  may  be 
exhausted,  and  English  literature  may  have  disappeared  along  with 
other  luxuries.  Meanwhile,  it  is  some  satisfaction  that  the  mere 
force  of  competition  has  developed  a  kind  of  property  outside  the 
law,  and  produced  a  certain  honour  amongst  publishers  which 
enables  the  modern  author  to  get  something  from  those  who  ap¬ 
propriate  his  labours.  Let  us  hope  that  Americans  and  Canadians, 
reflecting  upon  these  things,  will  gradually  improve  their  laws  as 
well  as  their  customs. 


TEA. 

“  \  TEA-DRINKER’S  ”  complaint  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
ix  has  produced  a  correspondence  from  which  some  useful  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  derived.  One  writer  thinks  that,  if  the  tea  trade — 
meaning  the  trade  in  cups  of  tea — were  properly  developed,  it 
would  become  the  most  powerful  rival  of  the  gin-palace,  as  per¬ 
haps  it  would.  In  London  little  has  been  done  to  secure  for  tea  a 
fair  chance  in  the  competition.  The  confectioners’  shops  where 
tea  is  sold  for  drinking  are  largely  kept  by  foreigners  of  dirty 
habits,  and  although  the  tea  may  be  tolerably  good,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  lump  of  sugar  which  you  put  into  it  has  passed  through 
the  greasy  fingers  of  the  shopkeeper.  The  “  coffee-houses,”  which 
are  tolerably  numerous,  scarcely  affect  to  entertain  customers  above 
the  class  of  clerks  and  superior  artisans,  and  the  tea  which  they 
supply  has  a  formidably  dark  colour,  and  the  best  that  could  be 
said  for  it  would  be  that  it  is  preferable  to  their  coffee.  The  “  Tea- 
drinker,”  although  he  says  many  hard  things  of  the  trade,  yet 
ascribes  to  it  a  kind  of  conscience;  for  he  says  that  tea 
is  sold  in  bond  as  low  as  threepence  per  pound,  and  is 
bought  for  grocers  who  do  a  cheap  trade.  We  might 
have  thought  that  some  native  leaf  would  answer  as  well 
as  an  imported  article  at  threepence  per  pound,  but  the 
line  of  conscience  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the  cheap 
grocer  is  supposed  to  insist  that  the  herb  he  sells,  although  worth¬ 
less,  shall  be  foreign.  However,  we  are  assured  by  a  tea-dealer 
that  the  trade  know  of  no  such  article  as  tea  at  3d.  per  lb.,  and  that 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  tea  imported  costs  the  importer  over  is. 
per  lb.  The  weight  of  tea  consumed  annually  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms  is  put  roundly  at  1 50,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  duty,  even  on  the 
reduced  tariff  of  6 d.  per  lb.,  amounts  to  between  3,000,000/.  and 
4,000,000/.  The  “  Tea-drinker  ”  is  probably  right  in  saying  that 
consumers  in  general  have  little  power  of  discrimination.  Some 
take  their  tea  so  hot  that  its  flavour,  if  it  had  any,  would  be  lost 
upon  them,  and  many  take  it  so  weak  that  it  can  have  no  fiavoux 
in  particular.  "We  have  also  heard  of  “  husband  stea,  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  explains  itself.  People  value  themselves  on  their  wine,  or 
fruit,  or  cookery,  but  we  seldom  hear  nowadays  of  any  special  ex¬ 
cellence  being  sought  in  or  ascribed  to  tea.  Among  all  the  scenes  that 
have  been  made  by  novelists  out  of  afternoon  tea,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  one  in  which  any  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality  of  the  drink. 
Miss  Braddon  would  exult  in  an  opportunity  of  describing  sump¬ 
tuous  plate  and  delicate  china,  but  there  are  hardly  any  superla¬ 
tives  that  can  be  applied  to  tea.  It  may  be  true,  therefore, 
as  the  “  Tea-drinker  ”  says,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  public 
have  never  tasted  a  cup  of  good  tea  in  them  lives.  ery  little 
tea,  probably,  is  so  bad  as  we  sometimes  hastily  assume,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  little  tea  is  of  first-rate  quality.  Russia 
is  popularly  supposed  to  absorb  all  the  best  .  tea,  and 
yet  the  Russian  plan  of  stewing  the  leaves  and  making  a  kind 
of  essence  of  tea,  which  is  diluted  with  hot  water,  seems  likely  to 
destroy  all  delicacy  of  flavour.  The  “  Tea-drinker’s  ”  assumption 
that  there  is  a  large  and  wealthy  class  in  England  who  desire  fine 
tea,  but  cannot  get  it,  is  improbable.  We  could  not  easily  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  interest  of  importers  or  wholesale  dealers 
to  exclude  fine,  and  give  the  preference  to  common,  tea.  The  more 
likely  supposition  is  that  wealthy  people  are  not  in  general  more 
curious  than  others  about  tea.  Those  who  really  are  iastidious 
about  quality  would  probably  insist  on  making  their  tea  themselx  es 
in  the  room  where  they  drink  it,  whereas  in  large  houses  tea-making 
is  very  much  left  to  servants.  Grocers  seem  to  desire  to  impress 
on  their  customers  the  fact  that  they  sell  cheap  tea,  and  we  hear 
comparatively  little  about  quality,  except  that  all  cheap  tea,  like 
all  other  cheap  articles,  is  declared  by  the  seller  to  he  u  fine, 

“  superior,”  and  so  on.  But  nobody  attaches  any  importance  to 

mere  epithets.  .  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

This  Hew  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  a  dealer,  who 
asserts  that  there  is  little  or  no  demand  in  this  country 
for  tea  at  the  price  which  the  Russians  are  willing  to  pay.  The 
same  dealer  denies  that  enormous  profits  are,  or  can  be,  made  in 
this  trade.  Competition,  he  says,  is  too  keen  for  that.  Another 
dealer  is  angry  with  the  “Tea-drinker”  for  saying  that  consumers  do 
not  know  good  tea  from  bad,  and  he  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that 
u  tqere  j9  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  kingdom  but  who 
knows  a  good  cup  of  tea  from  a  bad  one.”  Of  course  in  one  sense 
this  is  true ;  but  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  tea-drinkers 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  article  which  grocers  sell  at  2s.  or 
2s.  6d.  per  lb.  If  an  article  at  double  that  price  were  perceptibly 
better,  people  who  could  afford  to  buy  it  would,  be  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  getting  something  for  their  money.  But 
we  fear  that  an  educated  palate  is  necessary  to  distinguish  that 
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exaltation  of  quality  wliich  accompanies  a  rise  in  price.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  -writer  in  the  Times  remarks,  strong  and  heavy  wines 
form  the  leading  consumption,  and  delicate  Turkish  tobacco  is  no 
much  favoured.  “  So  also  body  and  strength  combined  with 
flavour  are  the  great  desideratum  of  the  English  tea-consumer. 

The  Russian  has  a  positive  aversion  to  the  dark-looking  decoction 
called  tea  in  England.  He  makes  his  tea  as  already  described, 
dilutes  it  to  the  colour  of  very  light  sherry,  and  adds  to  it  sugar 
and  lemon.  Englishmen,  it  must  be  owned,  if  they  like  tea  at  ail, 
do  not  like  it  of  a  pale  straw  colour.  In  Australia  tea  is  the 
universal  drink,  and  when  it  is  made  by  gallons  at  a  tune,  by 
throwing  a  handful  of  tea  into  a  boiler,  delicacy  of  flavour  is  not 
likely  to  be  studied.  That  the  bulk  of  English  people  have 
not  in  these  matters  very  refined  taste  is  shown  by  the 
extent  to  which  chicory  is  used  to  flavour,  as  we  suppose 
it  would  be  called,  coffee,  and  still  more  by  the  patience  with 
which  abominable  preparations  are  accepted  under  the  name  ot 
coffee.  A  people  of  more  sensitive  palate  would  surely  have  long 
since  reformed  their  coffee-making,  and,  without  adopting  all  that 
has  been  said  against  publicans1  beer,  we  may  feel  surprise,  that 
respectable  consumers  do  not  insist  on  some  improvement  m  it. 

A  writer  who  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  divides  the  responsibility  of  so  small  a  consumption  as  there 
is  of  fine  tea  in  this  country  between  the  dealers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers,  “  who  are  singularly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  ot  the 
article  under  discussion.”  This  writer  asserts  that  the  bulk  ot 
the  finest  China  Congou  finds  its  way  to  Russia,  and  that, 

“  under  the  mixing  system  of  our  retailers,”  consumption  runs  on 
medium  teas  to  which  an  artificial  flavour  is  imparted  by  the  use 
of  some  Indian  tea,  green  tea,  and  Oolong  or  scented  tea,  accord- 
in«r  to  the  taste  of  different  localities.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
tea,  and  also  in  tobacco,  every  dealer  professes  to  have  his  mix¬ 
ture,”  and  many  customers  believe  that  nature  requires  to  be  thus 
assisted.  In  wine  public  taste  has  lately  altered,  but  for  several 
generations  the  favourite  after-dinner  drink  was  port  specially 
manufactured  for  the  English  market.  Perhaps  the  finest  Congou  that 
goes  to  Russia  would  meet,  if  it  came  here,  no  warmer  reception  than 
would  have  been  accorded  thirty  years  ago  to  unbrandied  port.  Ihe 
writer  already  quoted  asserts  that  the  grocer’s  profit  on  tea  is,  not¬ 
withstanding  competition,  higher  than  other  correspondents  are 
willin'*  to  admit,  and  that  he  owes  this  profit  largely  to  mixing. 
The  experiment  of  obtaining  "genuine  unmixed  tea  ”  in  the  original 
package  as  imported  can  be  tried  by  any  housekeeper  who  has  a 
friend  in  the  wholesale  trade  and  is  willing  to  lay  in  a  few  months 
stock  at  once.  This  writer  seems  to  think  that  this  experiment 
would  have  almost  a  moral  value,  and  he  assures  us  that  a  cup  of 
artificially  flavoured  tea  does  not  possess  the  cheering  property  ot 
the  genuine  article.  But  he  does  not  state,  nor  do  we  understand 
him  to  imply,  that  grocers  in  their  mixing  use  habitually  any  in¬ 
gredients  that  may  not  be  called,  with  some  liberality  perhaps  ot 
lano-uao-e,  tea.  We  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the  teapot  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  powerful  rival  of  the  gin-palace,  and  consequently  an 
antagonist  to  vice  and  crime.  But  we  regard  it  as  a  secondary 
question  whether  that  teapot  contains  mixed  tea  or  finest  Congou. 
The  mischievous  manufacture  of  green  tea  has,  we  believe,  been 
checked,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  process  in  tea-making 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  concoction  of  “sherry  for  sale  at 
refreshment  bars.  However,  if  there  is  any  moral  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  derived  from  selling  genuine  unmixed  tea,  the  coimtry 

can  well  bear  it.  . 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  that  the  Russians  still  retain  some  respect 
for  “  chop,”  although  we  are  assured  thatthat  feeling  has  departed 
lono-  ao-o  from  England.  Messrs.  Rowley  and  Davies  inform  the  Times 
that  “it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  fancy-priced  teas  (which 
go  to  Russia)  are  in  reality  superior  to  many  sold  at  much  lower 
rates.”  The  Russians  still  believe  to  some  extent  that  an  article  is 
better  because  they  pay  more  money  for  it,  but  that  belie!  is  rapidly 
yieldin'*  as  commercial  information  spreads  among  them.  A  tew 
years  asro  they  could  not  imagine  the  possibility  of  getting  fine  tea 
otherwise  than  at  a  high  price.”  When  tea  first  reached  them  by 
sea,  they  did  not  perceive  that  it  ought  to  cost  less  than  by  cara¬ 
van,  and  so  they  continued — alas!  for  too  short  a  time  to  pay 
what  we  should  call  a  fancy  price.  “  The  feeling  still  affects  them, 
to  some  extent,  but  they  will  doubtless  know  better  m  course  of 
time  ”  We  have  no  doubt  they  will.  Competition  thrusts  itself 
into  all  the  quiet  nooks  of  trade,  and  we  should  think 
that  an  old-fashioned  tea-importer  might  question  the  utility 
of  the  boasted  connexion  between  commerce  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  wealthy  Russian  who  found  in  high-priced 
tea  a  peculiarly  grateful  flavour  will  learn  in  time  to  think 
that  that  flavour  was  metallic.  There  are  perhaps  wealthy  English¬ 
men  who  would  be  driven  to  confess,  if  closely  questioned,  that  their 
wine  tastes  strongly  of  ten  shillings  per  bottle.  The  lnlluence 
of  imagination  upon  the  palate  has  not  perhaps  been  estimated  so 
closely  as  it  deserves  to  be.  When  we  hear  of  one  importer  marking 
tea  as  “  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Emperor,  ’  and  the  same  oi  a 
rival  importer  marking  his  as  “grown  in  the  garden  of  the 
Empress,”  we  are  reminded  of  certain  distinguished  names 
which  are  connected  with  the  produce,  or  supposed  produce.,  of  par¬ 
ticular  vineyards.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  retailer  is  pioof 
against  such  allurements,  but  how  about  the  customer?  We 
believe  that,  if  tea  were  steadily  advertised  as  the  genuine 
produce  of  the  Emperor’s  garden,  the  advertiser  would  make  a 
fortune.  If  it  were  possible  to  advertise  milk  from  the  Queen  s 
dairy  we  should  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  of  great  success. 
But  unfortunately  the  most  simple-minded  customer  could  not 


accept  a  fiction  which  would  be  immediately  and  flatly  contra- 

More  than  one  writer  complains  of  the  “pernicious  practice  of 
advertising  “  best  ”  or  “  finest”  tea  at  prices  below  the  cost  ot  tea 
of  moderate  quality.  But  we  believe  that  this  practice  is  nearly 
harmless,  because  it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  article  in 
a  grocer’s  shop.  If  you  make  up  a  strange-loolung  package  with 
a  mysterious  mark,  and  offer  it  confidently  as  “tea. from  the  garden 
of  the  Brother  to  the  Sun,”  customers  will  believe  in  that.  But  it 
“best  ”  tea  is  sold  at  2«.  per  lb.,  it  would  surprise  nobody  m  Eng¬ 
land  to  hear  that  there  is  better  tea  at  3s.  6 d.  per  lb. .  Some  persons 
might  perhaps  doubt  whether  the  higher  priced  tea  is  really  better, 
but  several  respectable  dealers  assure  us  that  it  is.  “  It  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  teas  of  Indian  growth  are  superior  to  Chinese,  and  it  is 
certain  they  realize  much  higher  prices.”  The  import  of  this  tea  is  now 
very  considerable,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  retained  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  It  seems  to  follow  that  there  must  be  people  in  England 
who  are  more  curious  in  tea  than  we  had  supposed.  W  e  can  only 
say,  however,  that  nothing  comes  under  common  observation  at  all 
approaching  the  critical  attention  that  is  bestowed  on  wine.  No¬ 
body  probably  ever  heard  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  tea  being 
served  at  the  same  house  on  the  same  night.  The  novelists, 
when  they  take  in  hand  a  tea-party,  dwell  upon  the  quality,  not  ot 
the  liquor,  but  of  the  talk.  In  short,  as  a  poet  said  of  another 
vegetable,  tea  is  tea  and  nothing  more  to  the  great  majority  ot 
English  people.  Illusions  are  being  rapidly  dispelled.  Russians 
are  ceasing  to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  high-priced  tea,  and  we 
are  warned  not  to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  palate. 
However,  let  us  hold  fast  to  truth  when  we  find  it.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tea  finer  than  the  “  finest  can  be  bought 
at  3 s.  6 d.  per  lb. 


THE  COLONY  OF  ASSUNGUY. 


IT  is  difficult  to  say  why  an  able-bodied  labourer  who  might  go 
to  Canada  or  Australia  should  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  go  to  the  colony  of  Assunguy.  In  order  to  ascertain  where  that 
colony  is,  we  had  better  follow  the  route  of  Consul  Hunt,  who 
visited  it  six  months  ago.  He  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  6tli  of 
September  last  in  a  steamship  which,  steering  south-west  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  brought  him  to  Paranagua  on  the  8th.  He 
went  thence  to  Antonina,  a  small  town  on  the  bay  of  1  aranagua, 
and  thence  in  two  long  days’  travelling  over  a  good  macadamized 
road  he  reached  Curitiba,  the  capital  of  a  province,  on  the  10th. 
The  town  of  Curitiba  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  there  are  as  many  more.  Of  the 
rural  population  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  are  Hermans,  and 
there  are  also  some  Polish  and  French  colonists.  The  Germans  are 
doino-  well.  As  long  as  an  immigrant  can  earn  something  to  help 
him  he  may  get  on  fairly,  more  especially  in  such  a  good,  climate  as 
that  of  the  table-lands  of  Parana  ;  but  further  in  the  interior,  on 
a  much  lower  level,  with  an  absence  of  roads  and  markets,  the  ex- 
elusive  reliance  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  a  struggle  lor  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  severest  kind.  The  colony,  of  Assunguy,  where  this 
struggle  has  been  for  some  time  proceeding,  is  seventy  miles  from 
Curftiba.  It  is  in  a  tropical  valley  where  the  heat  all  the  year 
round  is  great,  and  in  the  summer  intense.  The  road  from  Curi¬ 
tiba  to  Assunguy  is  for  long  distances  nothing  but  a  mountain 
track.  The  buildings  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  colony  are 
ranged  round  an  open  quadrangle  of  about  an  acre  and  a  halt .  111 
extent  None  of  the  colonists  have  been  permitted  to  establish 
themselves  near  the  colonial  centre.  All  the  neighbouring  lands, 
which  are  remarkably  good,  have  been  granted  to  influential 
persons  in  the  province,  who  do  not  cultivate  them.  The  colonists 
are  placed  at  distances  of  eight,  twelve,  thirteen,  or  even  twenty- 
three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  colony.  A  great  deal  of  unne¬ 
cessary  hardship  and  labour  was  thus  inflicted  on  them.  They  were 
isolated  in  a  wilderness,  unable  to  exchange  their  produce,  or 
find  a  market  for  it,  and  deprived  of  the  assistance  they  might 
otherwise  have  rendered  to  each  other.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
thousand  British  colonists  in  all  arrived  at.  Assunguy,  and  of  this 
number  there  remain  293.  Mr.  Hunt  received  from  the  remaining 
colonists  statements  which  he  has  appended  to  his  Report,  and  the 
hardships  and  disappointments  therein  described  are  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  usual  picture  of  plenty  and  fertility 
was  drawn  by  agents  for  whom  the  Brazilian  Government  now 
disclaims  responsibility.  Promises  were  made,  and,  as  geneially 
happens  in  such  cases,  unavoidable  circumstances  prevented  their 
fulfilment.  John  Pugsley,  shipwright,  who  has  a  wile  and  six 
children,  came  from  Gloucestershire  to  the  colony  about  tvvo  jeais 
ao-o.  Perhaps  he  might  apply  to  himself  the  remark  “  The  more 
fool  I  ’  When  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place.  it  passes 
comprehension  that  John  Pugsley,  not  understanding  Portuguese, 
nor  having  much  capacity  for  learning  it,  should  have  chosen  to 
settle  in  the  Brazilian  Empire.  Surely  an  empire  on  which,  as  we 
are  fond  of  boasting,  the  sun  never  sets,  could,  find  a  place  for 
John  Puoslev  and  his  wife  and  children.  But  if  he  preferred  a 
Brazilian° colony  to  our  own  because  of  the  attractions  offered  by 
the  former,  we  may  usefully  inquire  what  these  attractions 
were. 

We  find  annexed  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  Report  a  handbill  circulated  by 
Mr.  Yeats,  “District  Secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union,”  inviting  emigration  to  the  “  English  colony,  of 
Cananea,  South  America,”  by  which  is  meant  a  colony  to  which 
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the  Brazilian  Government  invites  “good  agricultural  immigrants  ” 
from  England.  Mr.  Yeats,  dating  from  Gloucester,  informs 
his  neighbours  and  the  country  generally  that  willing  and  useful 
labourers  will  find  this  a  golden  opportunity,  as  the  numbers  are 
limited  and  every  facility  will  be  given.  One  is  reminded  ol  the 
recruiting  sergeant  of  old  days  who  always  wanted  “  a  few  fine 
young  men,”  and  assured  his  rustic  hearers  that  they  might 
become  kings,  emperors,  or  even  justices  of  the  peace.  But  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Yeats  is  more  like  Captain  Plume  who  tells  Costar  Pear- 
main  and  Thomas  Appletree  that  he  was  a  volunteer  and  carried  a 
musket,  and  now  commands  a  company,  and  asks  them  what  they 
think  of  a  purse  full  of  Erench  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket 
after  dashing  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  of  a  firelock.  This  in 
more  genteel,  but  less  definite,  language  might  be  called  a  “  golden 
opportunity.”  If  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  cannot  do 
better  than  this  for  the  Pearmain  and  Appletree  of  our  time,  it  may 
be  thought  that  union  is  not  in  this  instance  strength.  We  of 
course  assume  that  Mr.  Yeats  believed  his  own  handbill,  and  we 
infer  that  he  must  be  an  exceedingly  simple-minded  person.  It 
may  be  hoped  that,  if  John  Pugsley  had  asked  some  clergyman  or 
magistrate  of  his  neighbourhood  what  was  meant  by  a  “  golden 
opportunity,”  he  would  have  been  told  that  nothing  was  meant. 
However,  John  Pugsley  went  to  Assunguy  and  tested  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase  for  himself.  He  worked  on  the  Curitiba  road,  earned 
about  two  pounds,  made  repeated  applications  lor  tne  money,  but 
cannot  get  paid,  although  the  debt  is  admitted  by  the  authorities. 
He  is,  however,  more  fortunate  than  others,  for  his  land  is  only  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  he  has  about 
four  acres  cleared.  He  states  that  he  suffered  a  great  deal  on  first 
coming.  The  food  issued  from  the  Government  stores  was  uneat¬ 
able,  and  he  had  to  wait  twelve  months  for  land.  This  is  pretty 
much  what  we  should  have  expected,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  what  John  Pugsley  expected,  because  Mr.  Yeats’s  handbill 
announces  that  each  member  of  the  emigrant’s  family  will  receive 
two  poimds  on  arrival  and  two  shillings  per  day,  together  with 
tools,  seeds,  and  necessaries  until  their  first  crop  is  gathered. 
This  indeed  refers  specially  to  Cananea,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  nearly  the  same  representations  were  made  as  to  Assunguy. 
The  Brazilian  Consul-General  at  Liverpool  issued  a  notice  stating 
that  this  colony  possesses  diamond,  gold,  and  lead-mines,  natural 
pastures  and  bituminous  earth,  produces  nearly  all  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates  and  all  the  grains  of  tropical  climates,  and 
“  commands  a  good  port.”  This  is  a  more  precise  and  official 
mode  of  announcing  Mr.  Yeats’s  “golden  opportunity.”  It 
suggests  a  possibility  of  prosperity  about  as  likely  to  be 
attained  bv  the  individual  emigrant  as  a  purse  of  French  gold 
was,  by  Pearmain  or  Appletree.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
colony  possesses  mines  which  are  at  least  good  enough  to  get 
up  Companies  about.  Perhaps  the  less  said  about  “  bituminous 
earth  ”  just  now  the  better.  Mr.  Hunt  remarks  that  any  of  the 
cereals  mentioned  in  the  notice,  if  planted,  would  infallibly 
run  to  grass,  and  the  port  which  is  said  to  be  commanded  can 
only  be  reached  in  a  week  by  a  loaded  mule  if  the  rivers  are 
not  flooded.  The  notice  proceeds  to  set  out  certain  “  wise 
and  able  regulations  ”  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  Brazil.  These  regulations  promised  a  gratuitous 
donation  of  3 1.  not  only  to  the  head  of  the  family,  but  also  to  each 
member  of  it  above  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  also  promised  that,  “  if 
there  are  works  to  be  done  in  the  colony,”  the  colonists  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  them  if  they  desire  it  during  the  first  six  months. 
The  official  programme,  therefore,  does  not  differ  widely  from  that 
of  Mr.  Yeats.  He  promised  2 1.  per  head  on  arrival,  and  2s.  per  day 
until  the  first  harvest,  without  introducing  the  qualification  “  if 
there  are  works  to  be  done.”  But  an  intending  emigrant,  if  he 
thought  at  all,  might  think  that  there  always  would  be  such  work 
on  hand  as  road-making,  clearing  frontages,  and  building  temporary 
houses,  and  he  would  fairly  infer  that  work  was  promised  enough 
to  keep  him  until  his  own  crops  should  ripen. 

This  expectation,  indeed,  has  been  fulfilled.  Work  has  actually 
been  provided  for  immigrants,  and  the  only  difficulty  has  been  to  get 
paid  for  it.  The  reply  to  their  requests  for  payment  was  a  reference 
to  Curitiba,  seventy  miles  distant.  They  could  only  approach  the 
officials  there  bj'  means  of  a  “  requerimento,”  or  written  request  on 
stamped  paper.  They  were  unable  to  write  Portuguese,  being 
perhaps  no  great  “  scollards,”  as  they  would  say,.  even  in 
Enriish.  They  had  to  pay  2 s.  2 d.  to  an  amanuensis  for  this 
work,  and  5<k  for  the  stamp.  The  Brazilian  financier  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  the  creditors  of  Government  pay  a  tax 
on  dunning  it  commands  our  admiration.  There  is  less  novelty  in 
the  “  requerimento,”  and  one  perceives  that  the  English  notion 
that  you  can  have  your  money  by  asking  for  it  is  unsuitable  to  the 
country  lying  between  20°  and  250  Lat.  fo.  In  old  fepain  or 
Portugal  nobody  would  have  expected  any  such  thing,  and  why 
should  it  be  expected  in  Brazil  ?  Some  colonists  addressed  various 
“  requerimentos  ”  without  success  and  without  reply.  Many 
colonists  walked  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  colonial  centre  and  to 
Curitiba  in  vain,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  small  sums  of 
money  admitted  to  be  due.  It  is  a  pity  that  nobody  could  ex¬ 
plain  to  John  Pugsley  and  his  associates  before  they  started  that 
this  is  how  they  do  things  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  probably  in 
Brazil.  The  Consul-General  made  no  misrepresentation,  for  he 
only  meant  to  say  that  the  colonists  would  have  2 s.  a  day  when 
they  got  it.  Indeed  this  meaning  is  clearly  shown  by  a  note,  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  regulations.  After  stating  the  price  of  labour,  it  is 
added,  “  The  living  consists  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  pork, 
fowls,  ducks,  potatoes,  and  various  vegetables,  &c.  Beef  costs  2  hd. 


to  4-  jd.  per  lb.”  The  colony  of  Assunguy  seems  to  resemble  that 
part  of  Ireland  where,  as  a  native  stated,  a  fowl  could  be  bought 
lor  6d  ;  but,  being  asked  why  he  left  a  place  where  fowls  were  so 
cheap,  he  answered  that  he  could  never  get  6 cl.  to  buy  one.  We 
might  state  without  risk  of  contradiction  that  in  England 
“  the  living  consists  ”  of  heel',  mutton,  potatoes,  and  pudding, 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  them,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  there  are  parts  of  Brazil  where  beef  can  be  bought  for 
2!, cl.  to  4-icl.  per  lb. ;  only  these  parts  do  not  happen  to  be  contiguous 
to  the  colony  of  Assunguy.  The  five  hundred  colonists  who 
arrived  in  1872  found,  according  to  their  own  account,  that  they 
were  half-starved,  that  the  promised  work  on  roads  could  not  be 
obtained,  that  no  land  was  to  be  had  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  colonial  centre,  and  that  colonists  who  had  been  there  for 
years  could  not  obtain  payment  for  work  actually  done ;  so  these 
five  hundred  colonists  resolved  to  leave,  and  did  so.  These  persons 
on  their  return  “  taxed  severely  the  generosity  of  the  British 
mercantile  community  atltio  de  Janeiro;”  whichmeans,  we  suppose, 
that  they  arrived  at  that  port  destitute  and  nearly  starved. 

Having  read  Mr.  Hunt’s  Report,  it  occurred  to  us  to  ask  whether 
there  are  not  means  by  which  John  Pugsley,  or  at  any  rate  his 
educated  neighbours,  might  obtain  trustworthy  information  as  to 
one  or  more  colonies  that  would  suit  him.  The  answer  to  this 
question  seems  to  be  supplied  by  the  Colonization  Circular,  issued 
by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  in  September  last,  and  sold  for 
a  shilling.  This  volume  opens  accidentally  at  page  41,  which 
contains  the  following  “  general  advice  ”  : — 

Outdoor  labourers  from  tliis  country  should,  as  a  rule,  avoid  tropical 
countries,  and  the  South  American  States,  where  the  climate,  the  employ¬ 
ments  afforded  by  the  staple  productions,  the  want  of  easy  access  to 
markets,  the  language,  the  laws,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
present  serious  drawbacks. 

It  is  remarkable  how  thoroughly  this  advice  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Hunt’s  Report,  although  the  Commissioners  did  not  need  such  in¬ 
formation,  as  we  find  that  in  July  1872  they  issued  a  “  cautionary 
notice  ”  against  the  emigration  of  British  tabourets  to  Brazil.  It 
appears  that  the  Brazilian  Government  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
on  this  emigration,  and  we  may  give  this  Government  credit  for 
intending  to  execute  the  “  wise  and  able  regulations  ”  which  it 
had  framed,  and  for  believing  them  to  be  sufficient.  But  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Governments  are  often  disappointed.  Any 
Brazilian  colony  would  have  been  unsuitable  for  John  Pugsley,  and 
Assunguy  was  the  most  unsuitable  of  all.  If  they  had  put  him 
high  and  dry  on  the  tableland  he  might  not  have  got  much  beef  or 
mutton,  but  he  might  have  lived.  But  they  put  him  into  a  hole 
where  a  negro  might  have  enjoyed  life,  but  an  Englishman  could 
do  no  more  than  painfully  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  agricultural 
labourers,  whether  by  “  union  ”  among  themselves  or  by  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  consulting  the  parson  and  the  squire,  may  be 
warned  to  avoid  Brazil,  at  least  until  the  Portuguese  language  is 
commonly  taught  in  our  village  schools.  In  the  meantime  they 
may  perhaps  be  content  with  Canada,  where,  as  the  Commissioners 
remark : — 

The  inducements  to  emigrate  are  not  simply  good  wages  and  cheap  liviDg 
among  kindred  people  in  a  naturally  rich  country,  possessing  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  climate,  but  the  confident  prospect  which  the  poorest  may  have  of 
becoming  a  possessor  of  the  soil,  earning  a  comparative  competence  for  him¬ 
self,  and  comfortably  settling  his  children. 

We  mention  Canada  because  it  is  easily  accessible ;  but  any 
“  good  agricultural  emigrant,”  such  as  the  Brazilian  Consul- 
General  invited,  may  find  his  way  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand, 
and  do  well  there. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEMPLE  BAR. 

THERE  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
chances  which  are  reserved  for  old  and  rickety  institutions  in 
this  country  than  the  history  of  Temple  Bar.  It  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  condemned  as  a  dangerous  nuisance,  and  yet  it  holds  up  its 
head,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  has  its  head  held  up  for 
it,  as  proudly  as  ever.  Swathed  in  splints  and  bandages,  it  bears 
itself  with  a  self-complacent  dignity  that  promises  long  life.  .  It  is 
true  that  some  time  ago  things  began  to  look  rather  black  for  it.  It 
was  not  only  that  the  rumours  of  its  shaldness  had  revived  with  a 
new  force— for  after  all,  it  was  pretty  well  used  to  such  stories,  and 
had  not  found  them  do  it  much  harm — but  there  really  was  an 
appearance  of  something  being  intended  in  the  way  of  action  by 
the  City  authorities.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  them¬ 
selves  were  afraid  to  go  through  the  arch  as  it  stood,  and  it  was 
almost  a  question  whether  it  should  be  pulled  down  or  buttressed  up 
for  Lord  Mayor’s  Day.  The  more  tender  counsel  prevailed.  Temple 
Bar  has  been  set  up  on  crutches,  and  has  probably  entered  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  a  long  new  lease  of  life.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Sewers  the  other  day  at  Guildhall,  a  rash  member  called 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Bar.  lie  declared  that  the  structure 
was  evidently  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
scientific  men  it  stood  upon  so  fragile  and  shifty  a  foundation 
that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  thing — Bar  and  sup¬ 
ports — might  some  day  come  down  together.  He  added  that 
the  obstruction  to  the  traffic  was  patent  to  every  one,  and  that 
by  removing  it  from  seven  to  eight  feet  of  space  would  be  thrown 
into  the  public  way  at  a  place  where  additional  space  was  greatly 
wanted.  He  wound  up  by  moving  that  “  Temple  Bar  was  a 
dangerous  obstruction  to  the  public  traffic”  and  “an  eyesore,” 
and  that  it  should  be  suggested  to  the  Corporation  that  it  ought 
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to  be  removed  without  delay.  But  nobody  would  second  his 
motion,  and  so  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Meanwhile  the  Corporation 
is  understood  to  have  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  not  a  stone  of  the  Bar  is  to  be  touched 
until  it  has  been  finally  decided  what  is  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  before  anything  can  be  substituted  the  Bar 
itself  must  be  taken  away ;  but  this  is  not  the  sort  of  logic  that 
has  much  effect  in  the  City.  Now  that  Temple  Bar  has  obtained 
a  respite,  it  has  many  chances  in  its  favour.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  now  that  it  has  been  patched 'and 
propped  up  there  is  no  risk  of  its  tumbling  on  the  people  below, 
and  consequently  no  reason  for  present  alarm.  By  and  by  it  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  the  timber  framework  is  rather  an  embellish¬ 
ment  than  otherwise,  and  that  it  adds,  if  not  exactly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  structure,  at  least  to  the  general  quaintness  of  effect. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  the  people  of  Cologne,  who, 
pending  the  long-delayed  completion  of  their  cathedral,  had  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  the  rusty  old  crane,  so  familiar  to  the  eyes 
of  tourists,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers,  that  when  it  happened 
to  be  blown  down  one  evening  in  a  gale  they  raised  a  public  sub¬ 
scription  to  replace  it,  although  it  had  been  idle  for  an  untold 
number  of  years,  and  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
making  any  use  of  it.  They  missed  the  familiar  object,  and 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  part  with  it.  It  had,  in  fact, 
become  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  many  old  folks  no  doubt  must 
have  deeply  regretted  when,  the  building  fund  becoming  more 
prosperous,  the  reconstruction  of  the  edifice  was  gone  on  with, 
and  no  place  left  for  the  crane.  In  a  similar  way  people  in 
London  will  perhaps  get  in  time  so  used  to  Temple  Bar  in  its 
dilapidated  condition  that,  if  it  happened  to  be  burnt .  or  shaken 
down,  steps  would  be  at  once  taken  to  rebuild  it,  not  in  its  earliest, 
but  in  its  latest,  style.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  particular 
ill-will  to  the  old  Bar.  Though  never  at  its  best  a  very  lovely 
object,  it  gives  a  certain  character  to  what  would  be  other¬ 
wise  a  mean  and  shabby  street,  and  any  variation  from  the 
ordinary  commonplace  of  street  architecture  in  London  may  be 
welcomed.  At  the  same  time  even  persons  of  the  most  senti¬ 
mental  order  do  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  being  crushed 
by  a  falling  arch.  In  fact,  a  sense  of  safety  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  an  appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  has  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Highland  landscapes,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  much  more  obvious  now  that  the  traveller  lias 
not  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  falling  crag  or  a  marauder  in 
ambush.  Moreover,  though  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  the 
original  ugliness  of  the  structure,  there  can  be  none  for  the 
elaborately  hideous  aspect  which  has  now  been  given  to  it.  It  is 
wonderful  how  people  can  go  through  Temple  Bar  day  after  day, 
and  not  be  struck  by  its  extreme  dirtiness  and  squalor,  splashed 
thick  with  mud,  and  bolstered  up  with  rough  timber.  Yet  this  has 
already  been  its  condition  for  some  months,  and  there  is  at  present 
no  prospect  of  any  change.  It  is  curious  that  the  chief  Radical  of 
the  day  should  be  responsible  for  the  saying  about  driving 
omnibuses  through  Temple  Bar,  which  has  been  of  so  much  service 
to  Conservative  statesmen.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Brights  re¬ 
mark  may  have  had  its  effect  in  prolonging  the  existence  of  an 
obstruction  which  offers  so  happy  an  excuse  for  convenient  procras¬ 
tination.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  there  were  no  Bar,  the 
difficulty  about  the  omnibuses  would  be  at  an  end,  and  some  people 
may  think  that  the 'natural  course  would  be  to  remove  the  block 
and  let  the  traffic  through.  It  is  no  doubt  a  sound  rule  to  let  old 
things  alone  unless  they  are  really  mischievously  in  the  way  ;  but 
any  one  can  see  for  himself  how  much  Temple  Bar  in  its  present 
shape  does  stand  in  the  way,  and  except  as  a  barrier  it  has  no  use 
to  justify  its  preservation. 

It  would  appear  that  the  great  security  for  any  old  institution 
or  custom  lies  in  the  familiarity  of  the  criticisms  and  attacks 
which  are  made  on  it.  When  it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  Temple 
Bar  is  ugly  and  rather  rickety,  it  strikes  most  people  as  rather  a 
stale  and  commonplace  remark.  It  is  like  telling  a  man  he  has 
a  nose  on  his  face.  Consequently  attention  is  not  arrested  on 
the  subject,  and  a  busy  man  may  pass  under  the  Bar  every  day  of 
his  life  without  thinking  in  the  least  of  its  peculiarities.  The 
fact  is  that  these  peculiarities  are  part  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
people  get  accustomed  to  them  as  such.  In  one  sense,  this  sort 
of  tolerance  is  no  doubt  reasonable  enough.  When  anything 
has  lasted  for  a  very  long  time,  and  people  have  got  used  to 
it,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  whatever  its  defects,  they  are  not 
of  a  very  aggravated  character,  and  that  it  is  just  possible  that 
more  harm  may  be  done  by  touching  it  than  by  letting  it  alone. 
The  fool  in  the  fable  would  not  take  the  nail  out  of  his 
shoe  because  he  had  got  accustomed  to  it,  but  perhaps 
he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  the  philosopher  thought  him. 
If  it  was  not  a  very  troublesome  nail,  it  might  be  better  to  bear 
it  than  to  endure  the  torture  of  brand-new  shoes  that  pinched 
all  round.  There  is  often  a  sort  of  spurious  comfort  in  an  old 
worry  which  it  would  be  a  poor  bargain  to  exchange  for  the  fret 
and  strain  of  an  unfamiliar  exasperation.  Like  other  forms  ot 
prudence,  however,  this  reluctance  to  meddle  with  old  things  may 
be  carried  too  far.  Whether  Temple  Bar  stands  or  falls  is  not 
perhaps  a  very  important  matter ;  but  there  are  some  other 
less  respectable  institutions  which  prolong  a  noxious  existence 
on  similar  grounds.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
rookeries,  which  a  partial  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  put 
down.  The  rookeries  have  been  denounced  so  often  and  so 
persistently  that  everybody  knows  all  about  them  by  heart, 
and  fresh  denunciations  produce  hardly  any  effect.  Nothing 


is  better  for  an  old-standing  abuse  than  to  be  well  at¬ 
tacked,  if  it  can  only  get  over  it ;  afterwards  all  the  evil  that 
is  said  of  it  goes  by  like  a  tale  that  is  told.  This  is 
one  of  the  chronic  perils  which  attend  well-meant  efforts 
at  Parliamentary  legislation.  In  order  to  get  the  question,  to  the 
front,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it ;  the 
newspapers  are  full  of  it ;  there  are  debates  in  Parliament  about 
it,  and  the  whole  subject  is  pretty  well  exhausted.  After  this  a 
kind  of  lull  sets  in ;  little  difficulties  crop  up  ;  the  Bill  perhaps  i3 
lost  in  the  massacre  of  innocents  at  the  end  of  the  Session ;  and 
when  it  turns  up  again  in  another  year,  all  the  freshness  has  passed 
from  it,  people  are  intent  on  something  else,  and  the  old  stories  of 
abuses  are  treated  as  if  they  had  already  been  discounted  and  were 
done  with.  It  is  astonishing,  as  well  as  discouraging,  to  reflect 
how  long  an  old-standing  scandal  will  sometimes  survive  in 
this  way,  simply  through  people  exhausting  their  stock  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  indignation  and  getting  used  to  the  black  side  of  the 
matter.  The  moral  for  an  assailant  in  such  a  case  would  seem  to 
be  to  avoid  harping  too  much  on  the  subject  when  there  is  .no 
prospect  of  anything  being  done ;  but,  when  once  an  impression 
has  been  produced,  to  follow  it  up  closely  and  persistently,  so  as 
to  leave  no  time  for  the  usual  reaction. 


REVIEWS 


BOSSUET  AND  IIIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 

W  E  are  always  glad  to  welcome  a  fresh  work  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  the  author  of  A  Dominican  Artist.  And  the  fact 
that  not  only  is  there  no  popular  Life  of  Bossuet  to  be  found  in 
France,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  Life  of  him  at  all  in  English,  gives  an  additional  interest  to  the 
present  volume.  Bossuet,  if  not  the  most  attractive  or  saintly,  is 
indubitably  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  later  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  his  long  career  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
grandest  period  of  that  Gallican  Church  which  is  now  unfortunately 
a  thing  of  the  past,  that  the  one  can  never  be  bandied  apart  from  the 
other.°  He  has  even  been  styled,  by  a  permissible  anachronism,  “  the 
last  of  the  Fathers,”  though  this  description  is  apt  to  be  misleading ; 
for,  with  all  his  greatness,  he  was  pre-eminently  the  product  and 
teacher  of  his  own  age  and  country.  If  he  may  be  called  in  one 
sense  the  creator  and  prophet  of  Gallicanism,  it  is  at  least  equally 
true  that  the  historical  and  national  conditions  to  which  Galli¬ 
canism  owed  its  peculiar  character  made  him  what  he  was.  He 
lived,  as  his  biographer  observes,  in  an  atmosphere  of  controversy, 
as  the  champion  of  Catholicism  against  the  Protestants,  of  the 
national  Church  against  the  Papacy,  and  of  what  he  considered 
the  orthodox  doctrine  against  dissentients  within  his  own  com¬ 
munion.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  circumstances  which  helped 
to  develop  his  genius  were  not  without  an  injurious  effect  on  his 
moral  and  spiritual  character,  as  was  only  too  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  in  one  critical  transaction  of  his  life.  But  he  may  well 
claim  a  generous  consideration  for  faults  which  sprang  rather  from 
excess  of  zeal  and  defective  power  of  sympathy— for  there  was 
a  certain  hardness  about  his  nature — than  from  any  selfish  source, 
and  against  which  he  does  seem  to  have  struggled.  It  is  always 
an  ungracious  task  to  “  rake  up  the  relics  of  the  sinful  dust  ”  of  the 
world’s  greatest  men,  and  posterity  has  generally  been  content  in 
dealing  with  Bossuet  to  follow  the  noble  example  set  by  Fenelon 
in  his  lifetime. 

Manifold  as  were  his  capacities,  Bos3uet's  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  his  oratorical  power  and  his  vast  range  of  learning, 
which  appears  to  have  included  almost  the  entire  circle  of  con¬ 
temporary  knowledge,  with  one  significant  exception.  For  mathe¬ 
matics  he  always  had  a  distaste,  though  no  disrespect,  and  he 
considered  it  an  unprofitable  study  for  ecclesiastics.  For  the 
classics,  and  especially  for  Homer,  he  had  an  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion,  and  he  could  repeat  most  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  heart. 
His  genius,  as  is  generally  the  case,  manifested  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  was  but  a  youth  of  sixteen  at  the  College  de 
Navarre  when  the  Marquis  de  Feuquieres  sent  for  him  one  night  to 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  bade  him  pronounce  a  discourse  on 
a  topic  selected  for  him,  which  he  did,  after  a  short  interval  for 
collecting  his  thoughts,  with  such  a  flow  of  eloquence  as  completely 
took  his  brilliant  auditory  by  storm.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Bishop 
of  Lisieux  made  him  preach  before  a  select  audience  of  bishops  ami 
learned  persons,  and  De  Ranee,  who  was  present,  used  to  tell  how 
the  Bishop  observed,  as  Bossuet  left  the  room “  That  young 
fellow  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  Church  hereafter.” 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  delivered  his  thesis  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  on  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God  and  the  Immor¬ 
tality  of  the  Soul,  in  the  presence  of  Cond6,  who  became  thenceforth 
one  of  his  dearest  friends.  From  that  time  his  vocation  as  an 
orator  was  decided,  and  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers  lost  no 
opportunity  of  pushing  him  to  the  front.  At  twenty-tour,  just 
before  receiving  priest’s  orders,  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Metz,  and  three  years  later  appeared  his  first  work,  the  Refutation 
of  the  Catechism  of  Ferry,  a  Protestant  minister  in  that  city,  with 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  lived  both  before 
and  afterwards  on  terms  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect.  In  this 
early  work  he  already  lays  down  the  doctrine  which  he  so  strenuously 
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maintained  in  after  life  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  hut  not 
of  the  Pope,  whose  “  authority  ”  is  however  recognized  within 
certain  limits.  We  will  not  enter  here  on  the  Jansenist  contro¬ 
versy  further  than  to  say  that  Bossuet’s  conduct,  so  far  as  he  had 
to  deal  with  it,  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of  other  leading 
men  in  the  French  hierarchy.  One  of  the  Port  Royal  nuns,  who 
had  consented  to  sign  the  obnoxious  formulary  and  afterwards 
retracted  her  subscription,  was  brought  before  Archbishop 
P6refixe,  their  bitter  persecutor,  who  addressed  her  angrily  : — 

“  Monseigneur,”  Soeur  Thdrbse  immediately  answered,  “  such  troubles 
cause  the  heart  to  bleed  ;  ”  and  then,  catching  an  expression  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy  on  Bossuet’s  countenance,  she  added,  “  If  not  sanguinary 
marks,  they  are  at  all  events  very  painful  and  hard  to  bear.  We  have  been 
as  good  as  dead  to  one  another  for  the  last  ten  months,  and  God  only  knows 
all  that  we  have  suffered.” 

“  It  is  true,  quite  true,”  burst  from  Bossuet’s  lips,  whose  upright  spirit  of 
justice  and  fairness  had  evidently  suffered  under  his  Archbishop’s  line  of 
action.  This  apparently  was  Bossuet’s  last  appearance  among  them.  He 
was  too  independent  in  character  and  too  generous  in  heart  to  be  an  efficient 
supporter  of  Archbishop’s  Perdfixe’s  tyranny,  and  later  on,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  his  own  dealings,  as  one  in  authority,  witli  rebellious  Religious,  we 
shall  find  a  very  different  course  adopted.  In  1661,  the  opening  discourse 
of  the  Synod  of  Paris,  the  first  held  there  since  1620,  was  committed  to  the 
well-known  preacher. 

The  chapter  on  Bossuet’s  life  as  preceptor  of  the  Dauphin  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  chiefly  from  the  light  it  throws  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  character,  as  contrasted,  e.g.,  with  Fenelon’s,  who  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period  held  a  similar  position.  He  was  an  excellent  and 
most  conscientious  teacher,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  failed  to  interest 
his  royal  pupil  or  win  his  affections.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  famous  Discourse  on  Universal  History  was  mainly  com¬ 
posed,  though,  as  Sainte-Beuve  remarks,  it  was  “  addressed  more 
to  posterity  than  to  his  indolent  and  inattentive  pupil.”  In  a 
summary  of  French  history  which  he  also  compiled  for  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  use  it  is  worth  noting  that  “a  zealous  Huguenot  could 
scarcely  speak  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  with  never  em¬ 
phatic  abhorrence,  or  with  less  mind  to  justify  in  any  degree  that 
atrocious  wickedness.”  Bossuet  however  found  himself  in  a 
more  congenial  sphere  as  Bishopof  Meaux  than  as  tutor  to  the  young 
prince,  and  it  was  here,  in  the  strict  and  energetic  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  that  he  exhibited  most  strikingly  his  lofty  quali¬ 
ties  of  head  and  heart.  Literary  avocations  were  never  with  him 
made  an  excuse  for  neglecting  practical  work,  nor  had  he  any  of 
that  contempt  for  little  things  which  is  sometimes  absurdly  thought 
a  sign  of  greatness  of  mind,  but  is  usually  a  mere  form  of  affecta¬ 
tion.  And,  considering  the  intolerance  and  coarse  inhumanity  of 
the  age,  when  ladies  like  Mme.  de  Sevigne  could  joke  over  the 
hideous  details  of  a  public  execution  by  burning,  it  is  certainly  to 
Bossuet’s  credit  that  no  military  execution  took  place  during  his 
episcopate  in  the  town  or  diocese  of  Meaux.  Persecution  of 
Protestants  was  the  order  of  the  day,  but  Bossuet,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  stern  character  and  somewhat  rigid  views,  did  his 
utmost  to  secure  them  as  much  liberty  as  was  possible  under  the 
existing  law,  and  more  than  once  interfered  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  incurred  severe  penalties  by  their  violation  of  it. 
The  following  passage  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  ordinary 
manner  of  life : — 

Some  of  his  personal  habits  were  peculiar.  From  the  time  he  left  the 
Court,  Bossuet  made  it  a  habit  to  get  up  during  the  night  for  devotion  and 
study.  He  always  kept  a  lamp  burning  in  his  room  for  this  purpose,  even 
when  travelling  ;"  and  after  a  few  hours’  sleep  on  first  going  to  bed,  he  used 
to  get  up,  alike  in  summer  and  winter,  however  sharp  the  cold  might  be. 
Two  dressing-gowns,  and  a  sort  of  bag  made  of  bearskin,  into  which  he  used 
to  get  and  draw  round  his  waist,  met  this  difficulty  ;  and  thus  armed,  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  used  to  say  Matins  and  Lauds  amid  the  stillness  of 
night,  and  that  done,  he  went  to  his  literary  work.  Everything  was  put 
ready  over-night,  and  so  he  betook  himself  to  his  books  and  papers  for  as 
long  a  time  as  his  brain  worked  clearly  and  vigorously.  When  he  began 
to  feel  that  exhausted,  he  used  to  lie  down  again,  and  would  fall  asleep  at 
once.  This  continued  to  be  his  daily  custom  until,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  Bossuet’s  physicians  insisted  on  his  giving  up  the  work,  and  thenceforth 
he  went  back  to  bed  after  he  had  finished  his  devotions.  These  active 
habits  account  in  some  measure  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  work  he  was 
able  to  get  through  ;  moreover,  he  never  lost  a  moment  voluntarily,  and  he 
used  to  excuse  himself  from  all  the  ordinary  visits  and  formalities  which  so 
greatly  hinder  a  busy  man.  Time  was  not,  however,  retrenched  from 
prayer.  His  family  was  always  gathered  together  for  household  prayer, 
and  he  was  diligent  in  saying  Office,  though  he  did  not  make  it  a  rule  to 
attend  all  the  Cathedral  offices,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  he  generally 
went  to  Vespers,  and  he  was  always  there  on  Sundays,  both  at  High  Mass, 
Vespers,  and  Sermon. 

The  two  principal  controversies  in  which  Bossuet  was  engaged 
were  that  with  Rome  on  the  Gallican  Liberties,  and  the  Quietist 
controversy  with  Fenelon  and  Mme.  Guyon.  The  main  points 
contended  for  in  the  former  dispute  were  the  independence  of  the 
royal  authority,  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  as  held  direct  from 
Christ,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  Councils  over  Popes.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  the  matter  here,  but  it  may  be 
worth  while,  in  view  of  questions  raised  in  our  own  day,  to  cite 
from  these  pages  the  text  of  the  famous  Four  Articles  of  1682, 
accepted  by  the  French  Assembly  of  Clergy  and  the  Parliament, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  Bossuet.  They  are  of  course  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Vatican  Decrees: — 

1. 

That  St.  Peter  and  bis  successors,  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  whole 
Church  herself,  have  only  received  power  of  God  in  things  spiritual,  and 
pertaining  to  eternal  salvation,  not  in  things  civil  or  temporal,  the  Lord 
Himself  having  said,  “  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  and  also 
“  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Catsar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s;”  as  also  firmly  declareth  the  Apostle,  “Let  everv  soul  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers:  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the 


powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  :  whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.”  Therefore  kings  and  princes  are 
in  nowise  subjected  by  God’s  appointment  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  in 
temporal  things ;  neither  can  the  authority  of  the  Keys  of  the  Church 
directly  or  indirectly  depose  them,  or  their  subjects  be  dispensed  from  the 
obedience  and  fidelity  of  their  oaths  to  the  same  ;  and  this  doctrine  we  affirm 
to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  no  less  profitable  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  State,  and  to  be  everywhere  and  every  way  ob¬ 
served  as  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  example  of  the  Saints. 

11. 

That  the  full  powers  held  hy  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  and  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  as  Vicars  of  Christ,  in  spiritual  things,  are  the  same  as  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  CEcumenieal  Council  of  Constance,  put  forth  in  its  IV. 
and  V.  Sessions,  which  were  approved  by  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  all  the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  religiously 
observed  at  all  times  by  the  Gallican  Church ;  that  they  abide  in  full 
force,  and  that  the  Gallican  Church  does  not  uphold  those  who  would 
impugn  their  authority,  or  say  that  they  were  only  adopted  by  the  Council 
at  a  time  of  schism. 

in. 

That  thus  the  use  of  the  Apostolic  power  is  to  be  moderated  according  to 
the  canons  inspired  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  and  consecrated  by  the  whole 
world’s  reverence  ;  so  that  the  rules,  uses,  and  institutions  generally  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  kingdom  and  the  Gallican  Church  be  maintained,  and  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  our  fathers  remain  unaltered  ;  inasmuch  as  it  pertains 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  that  the  laws  and  customs  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  consent  of  that  See  and  of  the  Churches  should  be  established 
firmly. 

IV. 

And  that  although  the  Pope  has  a  chief  voice  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
his  decrees  concern  all  Churches,  nevertheless  his  judgment  is  not  unalter¬ 
able,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

We  send  these  maxims  received  of  our  Fathers  to  all  the  Churches  of 
France,  and  to  the  Bishops  who  preside  over  them,  as  commissioned  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  order  that  we  may  all  decree  and  say  the  same  thing,  and 
hold  the  like  doctrine  in  the  like  sense. 

In  the  correspondence  on  Reunion  which  took  place  at  a  later 
period  between  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz,  the  latter  observes  that  “  we 
are  indebted  to  France  for  having  preserved  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  against  the  infallibility  of  the  Popes,  without  which  I 
believe  the  greater  part  of  the  West  would  be  already  under  their 
yoke.”  The  result  of  the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  Gallican 
Church  has  gone  far  to  justify  his  discernment. 

Over  the  other  great  controversy  of  Bossuet’s  life  we  would 
gladly,  for  his  own  sake,  draw  a  veil.  The  subject  itself  indeed  is 
one  which  will  only  be  intelligible  to  a  select  few,  but  the  entire 
Church  and  Court  of  France  were  involved  in  the  conflict,  and  the 
fierce  animosities  it  evoked  contrast  strangely  enough  with  the 
obscurity  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  historical  interest  is 
almost  wholly  concentrated  on  the  personal  incidents  of  the  long 
struggle,  and  Bossuet’s  personal  behaviour  throughout,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  theological  attitude,  was  not  only  violent, 
but  conspicuously  ungenerous  and  unjust.  That  his  nephew,  the 
Abb6  Bossuet,  who  managed  matters  at  Rome,  behaved  much 
worse  than  he  did  is  true  ;  but  then  the  Abbe  was  a  mere  selfish 
parasite  and  place-hunter,  with  no  character  to  lose,  “  the  petty 
nephew  of  a  great  uncle,”  as  De  Maistre  calls  him  ;  and  of  the 
uncle  we  might  have  expected  better  things.  Fenelon,  on  the 
other  hand,  conducted  himself  from  first  to  last  with  the  unaffected 
meekness  and  charity  of  a  saint.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to 
study  the  ugly  but  instructive  details  of  the  controversy  in  these 
pages,  but  one  aspect  of  the  affair  cannot  be  altogether  passed 
over.  It  illustrates  in  a  manner  more  remarkable  than  edifying 
the  practical  working — we  will  not  say  of  Papal  infallibility, 
for  possibly  the  decision  may  be  held  by  “  minimizers  ” 
to  be  short  of  infallible  —  but  anyhow  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Innocent  XII.  was  a  good  man,  and  was  personally 
favourable  to  Fenelon’s  views,  but  the  King  of  France  was  resolved 
on  Fenelon’s  condemnation,  and  condemned  accordingly  he  was, 
though  not  till  after  a  wearisome  tissue  of  delays  and' intrigues. 
When  the  Censors  appointed  to  examine  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints 
had  held  sixty-five  sittings,  half  their  number  pronounced  it  de¬ 
serving  of  no  censure  whatever,  but  the  Pope,  who  fully  agreed 
with  their  opinion,  was  obliged,  under  pressure  from  France,  to 
refer  back  the  final  decision  to  the  Holy  Office.  Louis  XIV.  was- 
getting  impatient  by  this  time,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Pope — too 
probably  composed  by  Bossuet — in  which  he  “  demanded  ”  the 
prompt  condemnation  of  the  book  in  terms  more  stringent  than 
deferential.  At  length  a  brief  was  prepared  condemning  the 
Quietist  doctrine,  but  avoiding  any  direct  censure  of  Fenelon, 
whereupon  another  and  still  more  peremptory  royal  missive  was 
despatched  fronj  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  who  instructed  the 
infallible  Pontiff  on  his  duties  in  the  following  trenchant  fashion  • 
the  dispute,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  "strictly  theological 
subjects : — 

“  His  Majesty  has  heard  with  astonishment  and  grief”  (so  it  says)  “  that 
after  all  his  urgency,  and  after  the  many  promises  of  His  Holiness,  repeated 
through  his  Nuncio,  that  a  precise  decision  should  cut  vigorously  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  caused  throughout  his  kingdom  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai’s 
book — now  when  everything  seemed  to  be  concluded,  and  when  this  book  is 
acknowledged  to  be  full  of  errors  by  all  the  Cardinals  and  by  the  Pope 
himself,  its  partisans  should  bring  forward  a  fresh  project  which  would 
render  all  past  deliberations  useless,  and  renew  the  whole  dispute.”  The 
document  goes  on  to  dissect  and  demolish  the  proposal, — winding  up  with  a 
threat  that  if  the  Pontiff  should  actually  fall  into  “  such  grievous  weakness,” 
His  Majesty  would  “  neither  receive  nor  authorise  in  his  kingdom  anything 
but  what  he  had  asked,  and  what  had  been  promised  him,— namely,  a  clear 
and  precise  j udgment ”  (f.e.  condemnation)  “of  the  book  which  has  thrown 
his  kingdom  into  a  state  of  combustion.”  The  letter  winds  up  with  the 
significant  threat :  “If  His  Majesty  sees  the  matter,  which  he  believed  at 
an  end,  prolonged  by  wiles  which  he  does  not  understand,  he  will  know 
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•what  it  beseems  him  to  do,  and  will  take  des  resolutions  convenablcs,  although 
meanwhile  he  hopes  that  His  Holiness  will  not  reduce  him  to  such  grievous 
extremities.”  . 

Innocent  obeyed,  though  greatly  annoyed,  and  a  brief  was  issued 
condemning  Fenelon,  whom  yet  the  Pope  spoke  of  in  private  as 
«  piissimo,  santissimo,  dottissimo.”  After  Fenelon’s  submission 
which  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to  explain— the  Pope  com¬ 
missioned  Cardinal  Albani  to  draw  up  a  brief  expressing  his  respect 
and  esteem  for  him,  but  this  again  he  was  compelled,  under 
dictation  from  the  French  Court,  to  suppress.  It  is  a  pitiful  story 
all  through,  and  reflects  small  credit  on  any  of  those  concerned, 
with  one^brilliant  exception.  Into  the  question  which  has  since 
been  raised  by  Lord  Acton  as  to  Fenelon’s  real  sentiments  the 
author  does  not  enter  here,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  she  pro¬ 
mises  a  separate  Life  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  where  it 
will  of  course  be  discussed.  It  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  Bossuet  that  there  was  something  antipathetic  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  nature  of  the  two  prelates  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  understand  each  other.  Yet  this  had  not 
prevented  their  being  friends  originally,  and  did  not  prevent 
Fenelon’s  entertaining  and  expressing  to  the  last  a  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  lofty  qualities  of  his  successful  rival. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  praise  it  seems  almost  ungracious 
to  add  a  word  of  blame,  but  in  this,  as  in  earlier  works  from  the 
same  hand,  there  is  a  carelessness  of  writing,  or  more  probably  of 
correcting  the  press,  especially  as  regards  Latin  quotations,  to 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  call  the  author's  attention,  as  a  serious 
blemish.  To  note  but  a  few  instances  hastily  collected,  we  have 
in  one  place  “  Louis  XVI.’’  for  Louis  XIV. :  in  another  we  read 
“  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  who  we  shall  soon  find  becoming,” 
&c.,  while  in  a  later  page  the  Abbe  Bossuet  is  angry  with 
his  friends,  “  whom  he  thought  played  him  false,”  the  nominative 
and  accusative  changing  places  unaccountably  in  the  two  passages. 
Elsewhere  we  read  of  “  the  four  Jansenist  propositions,”  meaning 
of  course  the  five  ;  while  the  document  by  which  Fenelon  was  con¬ 
demned  is  called  alternately  a  “  brief”  and  a  “  bull  ”  through  many 
successive  pages,  as  though  the  terms  were  synonymous,  although 
we  had  been  reminded  at  the  outset  of  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two,  and  of  the  Pope's  determination  to  adopt  the  less 
solemn  form  out  of  regard  for  the  illustrious  victim.  And,  to  give 
but  two  examples  of  Latin  extracts,  we  have  “  consanguine?)*  "  for 
“  consanguineos  ”  in  one  place,  and  “  ecclesiastic)*??*  reunionem  ”  in 
another.  There  are  other  signs  in  this  volume  occasionally  of 
hurried  composition,  which  in  justice  both  to  herself  and  her 
readers  a  writer  usually  so  graceful  as  well  as  accurate  would  do 
well  to  guard  against  for  the  future.  We  shall  look  with  much 
interest  for  the  Life  of  Fenelon,  in  which  she  will  probably  find  a 
more  entirely  congenial  theme. 


BELL  AND  SKEAT’S  CHATTERTON.* 

XTOT  long  ago  we  had  before  us  an  extravagant  and  ill-judged 
jAl  panegyric  of  Chatterton,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deal  out 
the  needful"  measure  of  justice  upon  that  performance  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  justice  to  Chatterton  himself.  The  present 
edition  of  his  works  comes  conveniently  after  this  to  afford  a  far 
more  satisfactory  occasion.  The  memoir  prefixed  to  these  volumes 
is  concise  aud  reasonable,  and  Mr.  Skeat’s  work  removes  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  we  indicated  as  chiefly  standing  in  the  way  of  readers 
who  desire  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  Chatterton’s  poetry.  The 
acknowledged  poems  may  be  dismissed  as  inferior  productions, 
though  showing  plenty  of  fluency  and  readiness.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  they  merely  represent  the  tone  and  taste  of  the  current 
light  writing  of  the  time,  which  were  about  as  bad  as  could  be ; 
and,  but  for  critical  purposes,  one  would  think  them  hardly  worth 
re-editing.  The  interest  of  the  works  and  the  fame  of  the  writer 
spring  from  the  forged  antiques  known  as  the  Rowley  Poems. 
A  certain  amount  of  ethical  discussion,  on  which  -we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  enter,  has  been  expended  on  Chatterton's  conduct  in  this 
respect.  The  forgeries  might  well  seem  innocent  enough  cn  the 
simple  ground  of  being  too  manifest  to  deceive  anybody,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  did  at  the  time  deceive  a  great  many 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  competent  judges.  The  poems 
were,  in  fact,  written  in  a  unique  dialect  of  Chatterton’s  own  in¬ 
vention,  arrived  at  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Skeat  has  for  the  first 
time  fairly  worked  out.  It  consists  of  a  certain  proportion  of  old 
words  rightly  used  (Mr.  Skeat  says  these  are  not  more  than  seven 
per  cent.),  a  great  number  of  old  words  and  forms  wrongly  used, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  imaginary  words,  which  last  are 
partly  due  to  traceable  blunders,  and  partly,  for  all  that  appears,  to 
pure  invention.  These  elements  are  further  disguised  by  a  pseudo¬ 
antique  spelling  of  the  wildest  kind,  wholly  unlike  the  genuine 
spelling  of  any  period  of  old  English,  but  to  which  some  sort  of 
parallel  may  be  found  by  turning  to  the  Revised  Statutes  for  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  disguise  stops  at  this  point ;  the  words  are 
put  together  so  as  to  express  modern  thoughts  in  sentences  of  per¬ 
fectly  modern  construction  and  verses  of  perfectly  modern  rhythm 
and  metre.  Quite  apart  from  any  matters  of  verbal  or  grammati¬ 
cal  criticism,  the  eighteenth-century  tone  and  structure  of  the 
whole  thing  are  unmistakable,  and,  without  any  recourse  to  English 
scholarship  or  philology,  it  now  seems  incredible  that  people  who 
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had  even  read  Shakspeare  with  any  attention  could  be  persuaded 
that  these  poems  belonged  to  an  earlier  century..  To  a  person  who 
laiows  nothing  of  early  English  this  artificial  dialect  is  hopelessly 
puzzling ;  to  a  person  who  does  know  anything  of  it  it  is  dis¬ 
tracting  and  irritating,  and  indeed  has  something  of  the  effect  of  a 
profane  parody.  We  formerly  remarked  on  this  as  being  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  the  reading  of  Chatterton  with  an  even  mind, 
so  as  to  consider  him  fairly  on  his  own  merits.  .  Mr.  Skeat  has 
been  fully  sensible  of  this  difficulty,  and  has  met  it  by  what  are 
under  the  circumstances  the  only  possible  means,  though  the 
remedy  is  a  somewhat  heroic  one.  He  first  summarily  points  out 
why  no  other  method  would  do.  The  poems  might  have  been 
printed  in  the  original  form  with  full  critical  notes,  but  that  would 
have  been  beyond  human  patience.  It  would  have  been  still  sim¬ 
pler  of  course  to  have  followed  old  editors  in  reprinting  the  text 
with  merely  compiled  notes,  but  “  there  has  been  far  too  much  of 
this  already.”  Another  way  would  have  been  to  reduce,  the  poems 
to  the  genuine  spelling  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which,  if  the 
poems  were  genuine,  would  be  the  right  way,  but,  as  they  are.  not 
genuine,  is  impracticable.  The  only  way  which  remains  is  to 
reduce  the  spelling  and  also  the  words  as  far  as  possible  to  modem 
English,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Skeat  has  done.  In  spite  of  the 
precautions  Chatterton  took  against  leaving  marks  of  his  work  in 
its  earlier  stages,  there  are  ample  indications  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
composed  the  Rowley  poems  in  modern  English  and  turned  them 
afterwards  into  Rowleian,  as  Mr.  Skeat  conveniently  calls  it,  at 
his  leisure :  and  where  Chatterton  himself  has  explained  words  in 
footnotes,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  word  in  the  note,  is 
the  original.  The  modernizing  of  real  old  poems  is  a  thing  which 
can  hardly  ever  be  justified,  and,  for  the  most  part,  can  hardly  be 
too  much  condemned ;  but  the  same  process  applied  to  the  false 
Rowley  is  not  only  an  improvement,  but  is,  in  truth,  a  restoration. 
We  extract  two  of  the  most  striking  stanzas  of  /EUa  as  now 
edited  in  English : — 

When  Autumn  sere  and  sunburnt  doth  appear. 

With  his  gold  hand  gilding  the  falling  leaf, 

Bringing  up  Winter  to  fulfil  the  year, 

Bearing  upon  his  back  the  ripened  sheaf, 

When  all  the  hills  with  woody  seed  are  white, 

When  lightning-fires  and  gleams  do  meet  from  far  the  sight ; 

When  the  fair  apples,  red  as  evening  sky, 

Do  bend  the  tree  unto  the  fruitful  ground, 

When  juicy  pears,  and  berries  of  black  dye. 

Do  dance  in  air,  and  call  the  eyes  around  ; 

Then,  be  the  evening  foul,  or  be  it  fair, 

Methinks  my  heart’s  delight  is  mingled  with  some  care. 

One  can  see  without  difficulty  that  these  are  really  fine  lines,  and 
for  a  boy  of  Chatterton’s  age  quite  astonishing.  And  here  is  a 
passage  "of  blank  verse.  (The  use  of  blank  verse,  by  the  way, 
would  of  itself  be  conclusive  as  to  the  modem  authorship) : — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Cease  your  contentions,  chiefs  ;  for,  as  I  stood 
Upon  my  watch,  I  spied  an  army  coming. 

Not  like  a  handful  of  a  frighted  foe, 

But  black  with  armour,  moving  terribly, 

Like  a  black  full  cloud,  that  doth  go  along 
To  drop  in  hail,  and  hides  the  thunder-storm. 

Mag.  Are  there  many  of  them  ? 

Mes.  Thick  as  the  ant-flies  in  a  summer’s  noon, 

Seeming  as  though  they  sting  as  sharply  too. 

These  again  are  unquestionably  fine  lines,  and  show  a  vigour  and 
energy  which  must  have  borne  considerable  fruit  if  the  writer  had 
lived, "though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conjecture  what  might  have 
been  the  precise  direction  and  amount  of  his  poetical  development. 
The  reader  who  cares  to  see  from  what  form  this  has  been  trans¬ 
muted  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing  it  in  any  other  edition. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  will  find  the  passage  to  begin  “  Blvnne 
your  contekions.”  A  few  lines  above  there  is  a  brilliantly  coined 
adjective  which  Mr.  Skeat  has  judiciously  suppressed: — “Thou 
beest  a  worm  so  f/roffile  and  so  small  ”  (“  so  grovelling  and  small  ” 
in  the  present  edition).  Mr.  Skeat  suggests,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  the  Rowley  poems,  although  much  discussed  and  talked 
about,  have,  in  consequence  of  these  extraordinary  disguises,  been 
really  very  little  read  as  poetry. 

Mr.  Skeat  has  not  confined  his  work  to  substituting  modem 
English  for  the  existing  (for  reasons  above  given  we  do  not  say 
original)  Rowleian.  It  had  been  abundantly  shown  that  the 
dialect  was  an  artificial  farrago  quite  unlike  the  real  English  of 
anv  time  ;  but  no  one  had  been  at  the  pains  to  make  out  syste¬ 
matically  how  Chatterton  in  fact  produced  it.  Mr.  Skeat  has  done 
this,  and  the  result  is  a  critical  study  of  considerable  interest.  He 
runs  through  the  leading  indications  of  spuriousness — wrong 
metres,  wrong  rimes  (so  Mr.  Skeat  writes  it  with  laudable 
courage),  wrong  prosody,  wrongly  coined  words,  anachronisms, 
and  obvious  imitations  of  modem  poets.  Touching  this  last 
point,  he  shows  that  the  stanza  in  which  /Ella  is  written  is  simply 
the  Spenserian  stanza  with  a  change  of  structure  designed  to  save 
rhymes  and  trouble.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  although 
Chatterton  had  Speght’s  Chaucer  in  his  possession  for  some  time, 
he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  Chaucer  at  first  hand ;  and  as  for  that 
Saxon  language  which  Walpole,  in  his  first  highly  respectful 
auswer  to  Chatterton’s  communication,  “  had  not  the  happiness  of 
understanding,”  Chatterton’s  knowledge  of  it  consisted  of  a  bare 
dozen  of  words  taken  hastily,  it  seems,  from  the  beginning  of  a 
glossary,  for,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  A.  After  these  preliminaries,  we  come  to  Mr.  Skeat’s 
actual  result,  which  is  that  Chatterton’s  Rowleian  is  constructed 
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wholly  hy  means  of  Kersey’s  and  Bailey’s  Dictionaries.  The 
evidence  appears  to  be  perfectly  conclusive.  We  have  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  letter  of  Chatterton’s  full  of  long  words  such  as 
cetiologia  and  mycterismus,  all  of  which,  even  to  a  mis-spelling,  are 
taken  from  Kersey.  The  same  is  found  to  he  true  of  the  Rowley 
poems.  Many  of  the  eccentricities  of  Rowley  are  explained  hy 
Chatterton’s  having  followed  the  mistakes  or  misprints  of  these 
Dictionaries.  Thus  heck  means  a  rack  for  hay;  Kersey,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  word,  misprints  rack  as  rock ;  Chatterton  takes  this 
as  he  finds  it,  and  thereupon  heck  stands  for  rock  in  the  Rowley 
dialect.  Mr.  Skeat’s  conjecture  as  to  Chatterton’s  actual  method 
is  best  given  in  his  own  words: — 

As  might  be  expected,  mistakes  abound.  Chatterton’s  probable  method  of 
proceeding  was  this.  He  obtained  a  copy  of  Kersey,  ticketed  off  all  the 
words  marked  O.  (old)  that  took  his  fancy,  and  then  entered  them,  for  con¬ 
venience,  in  reverse  order  in  a  note-book  ;  thus,  “  Comfort,  cherisaunei,”  and 
so  on.  The  great  weakness  of  this  system  is  that  haste  or  forgetfulness  may 
lead  to  curious  results.  For  example,  Kersey  has  “  To  gave  (O.),  to  cause.” 
If  this  be  hastily  entered  as  “  Cause,  gare,”  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  tell 
whether  cause  is  a  verb  or  a  substantive.  This  accounts  for  a  mistake  which 
Chatterton  actually  made,  and  that  not  once  only ;  see  p.  21,  note,  and  p. 
61,  note  5.  One  more  example  of  this  may  be  instructive.  Kersey  has 
“  Lissed  (O.),  bounded  ;  ”  by  which  be  means  bounded  or  encircled  by  a 
list.  But  suppose  this  entered  as  ‘‘Bounded,  lissed.”  It  is  then  left  ambi¬ 
guous  ;  for  to  bound  might  mean  to  leap  or  jump  about.  Accordingly, 
Chatterton  so  uses  it  more  than  once. 

Besides  the  words  literally  copied  in  this  way  from  the  glossa¬ 
ries,  we  have  words  with  the  spelling  or  terminations  capriciously 
altered,  and  some  words  which  seem  to  he  mere  invention. 
Demasing  (=considering)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  these.  Sometimes 
Chatterton  made  curious  grammatical  mistakes  in  using  his  autho¬ 
rities.  Finding  the  infinitive  kepen  in  the  Dictionary,  he  took  it 
for  a  variant  stem,  and  formed  upon  it  a  new  past-participle 
kepen ed=kept.  Still  more  curious  is  tere,  on  which  Mr.  Skeat 
notes  as  follows : — 

Muscle.  This  is  a  most  ingenious  coinage.  Bailey  gives  “  Teres  major, 
a  round  smooth  muscle  of  the  arm,”  &c.  Hence  Chatterton  forms  a  singular 
noun  tere  as  if  from  a  plural  teres. 

Some  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  Rowley  poems  are  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  fictitious  as  the  words.  Besides  those  instanced  by 
Mr.  Skeat,  there  occur  in  a  poem  called  “  The  Tournament  ”  an 
“  iron-woven  how,”  and  in  the  “  Battle  of  Hastings  ”  a  “  brazen 
cross-bow,”  both  mere  impossibilities.  And  there  are  some  other 
sufficiently  doubtful  weapons  and  pieces  of  armour.  But  the 
reader  can  find  any  number  of  these  curiosities  for  himself. 

The  principal  claim  which  this  edition  puts  forward,  and  which 
we  think  is  fully  justified,  is  that  of  making  Chatterton  really 
accessible  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  or  the  leisure  to  study 
him  critically.  In  reading  the  Rowley  poems  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bear  in  mind  Chatterton’s  extreme  youth  when  he  wrote 
them  ;  but  of  course  much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  this 
and  for  other  drawbacks.  We  do  not  think  the  poems  deserve  in 
themselves  the  extreme  praise  which  has  sometimes  been  bestowed 
upon  them ;  they  are  diffuse,  unequal,  and  mostly  careless ;  in 
short,  they  have  the  faults  one  would  expect  them  to  have  under 
the  circumstances.  We  must  regard  them  as  a  curious  episode  in 
the  history  of  literature  rather  than  as  literature  itself,  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  unfulfilled  promise  rather  than  as  performances ;  and 
as  such  they  will  always  retain  an  interest  of  a  peculiar,  and  for 
some  tempers  a  fascinating,  kind. 


SIME’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.* 

u  ~\\J  HAT  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ?  ”  asks  the  poet,  and 
V  V  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  different  States  and  districts  are 
enumerated  before  he  gets  the  comprehensive  reply  which  satisfies  him. 
The  task  of  compressing  into  a  school  epitome  the  history  of  these 
various  States,  which  have  little  to  connect  them  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  German,  the  feeble  bond  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
or  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  popular  yearning  for  unity,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  enviable  one ;  but,  difficult  as  the  undertaking  is,  Mr. 
Sime  has  in  great  measure  succeeded  in  it.  The  student  who  may 
read  through  this  little  book  will  at  any  rate  leave  off  with  a 
distinct  idea  of  German  history,  and  this  alone  is  high  praise. 
The  volume  not  only  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Freeman  as  editor, 
but  has  also,  as  he  informs  us,  had  the  further  advantage  of 
revision  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward,  “  than  whom  England  can  supply 
no  one  better  fitted  to  deal  with  matters  of  German  History  of  all 
dates  ” ;  and  thus  Mr.  Sime’s  work  comes  before  the  world  with  a 
double  guarantee  for  its  general  accuracy.  As  an  outline  of  the 
political  history  and  condition  of  the  country  it  is  clear,  definite, 
and  simple,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier  parts,  which,  to 
our  thinking,  are  the  best  in  the  book,  as  they  certainly  are 
the  most  interesting.  The  sketch  of  the  ancient  Germans — 
the  fierce,  free-spirited,  truthful  race  of  warriors,  inclined 
to  be  indolent  when  there  was  nothing  to  call  out  their  dor¬ 
mant  energies,  and  addicted  to  drinking  and  gambling,  in 
whose  virtues  and  vices  alike  we  trace  the  groundwork  of 
the  English  character  rather  than  of  the  modern  German — is 
well  drawn.  Their  social  condition — the  village  communi¬ 
ties,  the  Meetings  of  the  people ;  the  class  divisions  of  nobles, 
freemen,  Lift,  and  slaves ;  the  prince  with  his  devoted  Comitatus 
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or  Gefolge,  the  King  sprung  from  the  line  of  the  Gods,  yet 
owing  his  authority  to  the  election  of  the  people — is  clearly 
brought  before  the  student.  The  period  of  the  Salic  Code  follows, 
with  its  great  increase,  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  Roman 
ideas,  of  the  Royal  power ;  the  King  “  already  become  the  central 
element  in  the  constitution  ” ;  the  old  noble  class  replaced  by  the 
new  nobles  who  hold  office  of  the  King  or  form  part  of  his  Comi¬ 
tatus.  Thence  the  reader  passes  on  to  the  combination  of  Roman 
and  Teutonic  ideas  from  which  sprang  the  system  of  feudal  tenures, 
to  the  effacement  of  the  mighty  Merowingian  Kings  by  the  fief- 
holders  of  their  own  creation,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
Palace.  Then  comes  the  Empire,  whose  fortunes  for  a  thousand 
years  are  fully  and  clearly  traced,  from  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Great  in  St.  Peter’s  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  ended  with  the  resignation  of  Francis  II.  How  the 
connexion  between  the  German  Kingdom  and  the  Roman  Empire 
worked,  how  it  roused  the  feeling  of  German  nationality  among 
the  disunited  German  tribes  which  hitherto  had  hardly  thought  of 
themselves  as  one  people,  and  yet  how  at  the  same  time  it  pre¬ 
vented  Germany  from  being  welded  into  a  firm  monarchy  like 
France  and  England,  is  well  brought  out.  The  scholar  is  cautioned 
against  confounding  this  defunct  Empire  with  the  new  one  of  our 
own  days,  which  “  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  Germ».n  Kingdom 
rather  than  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ” ;  and  the  author,  leaving 
the  province  of  the  historian  for  that  of  the  prophet,  looks  into 
the  future  and  declares  that  Germany  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
Prussianized : — 

Some  fear  lest  Prussia  should  become  too  powerful,  and  the  various 
German  States  be  moulded  too  much  after  one  pattern.  But  influences  re¬ 
main  to  prevent  such  a  result.  All  the  States  are  united  under  one  head  for 
great  national  ends  ;  but  each  has  a  certain  individuality  of  its  own,  whose 
roots  are  in  some  eases  to  be  found  in  the  distant  past.  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Saxony,  and  the  other  minor  States  have  each  a  history  as 
distinct,  although  not  so  important,  as  that  of  Prussia.  Unity,  which 
patriots  so  long  strove  to  win,  has  been  obtained ;  but  it  will  always  be 
unity  in  variety. 

The  account  of  the  League  of  the  Eidgenossen — in  later  phrase 
the  Swiss  League— and  its  relations  with  the  Empire,  the  Dukes  of 
Austria,  and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  may  be  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  that  large  class  of  people  whose  knowledge  of  Swiss 
history  consists  in  some  vague  ideas  of  Gessler,  William  Tell,  Anne 
of  Geiefstein,  and  generally  of  a  set  of  simple  and  unsophisticated 
mountaineers  who  held  their  own  against  tyrannical  Emperors  and 
Dukes.  That  a  good  deal  of  the  book  is  dry  reading  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Even  the  author  himself  confesses  frankly  that  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  the  history  of  the  States  of  Germany  “  is  for 
a  long  time  very  uninteresting.”  It  is  not  in  human  power  to  make 
any  one,  save  a  German,  take  an  interest  in  the  Confederation  or  the 
Frankfort  Diet ;  neither  will  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  how¬ 
ever  well  explained,  ever  be  an  attractive  subject.  Almost  the  only 
period  in  which  ordinary  people  feel  any  strong  interest  is  the 
Reformation,  and  with  this  Mr.  Sime  has  dealt  as  well  as  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  allow.  Obliged  to  adopt  a  cold  and  cautious 
tone,  and  to  ignore  as  much  as  possible  every  spiritual  element  in 
the  controversy,  the  writer  of  a  book  intended  for  general  use  in 
schools  cannot  but  fail  to  give  a  really  adequate  and  vivid  idea  of 
a  great  religious  movement.  The  attitude  of  Charles  V.  towards 
the  Reformation  is  well  conceived  and  expressed,  though  perhaps 
Ultramontanes  would  hardly  let  the  assumption  that  a  man  may 
have  no  love  for  the  Papacy  as  a  secular  power,  and  yet  be  a  sincere 
Catholic,  pass  unreproved : — 

Meanwhile,  Charles  V.  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans.  Luther's 
party  waited  anxiously  to  see  on  which  side  he  would  declare  himself. 
Luther  ■even  sent  him  a  letter,  urging  him  to  see  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  Had  Charles  joined  the  reforming  party,  the  whole  future  history 
of  Germany  would  have  been  different ;  but  it  was  hardly  possible  that  lie 
should  do  so.  He  had  no  love  for  the  Papacy  as  a  secular  power,  as  he 
repeatedly  proved  during  his  long  reign.  But  he  was  a  sincere  Catholic. 
Besides,  he  had  more  of  the  old  Imperial  feeling  than  had  been  displayed  by 
any  Emperor  or  King  of  the  Romans  for  a  long  time.  He  looked  on  himself 
as  raised  far  above  all  other  earthly  rulers,  and  wished  to  bring  back  the 
Empire  to  ifi  old  grandeur.  But  if  he  were  to  be  an  Emperor  in  the  sense 
that  Charles 'the  Great,  Otto  I.,  and  Henry  III.  -were  Emperors,  he  was 
bound  to  support  the  Church,  for  the  Church  and  the  Empire  rested  on  the 
same  foundations,  and  it  was  the  highest  duty  and  privilege  of  the  secular 
ruler  of  the  world  to  defend  the  spiritual  ruler  against  all  his  enemies. 
Charles,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  as  to  which  side  he  should  take  in  the 
great  struggle  which  had  now  begun,  and  which  threatened  to  diride  Ger¬ 
many  into  two  parties  far  more  widely  separated  from  each  other  than  IVelfs 
and  IVaiblings  in  the  old  days.  He  would  uphold  the^ Church,  and  make  it 
great  and  strong  as  he  intended  to  make  the  Empire. 

The  best  piece  of  narrative  in  tbe  later  part  of  the  book  is  the 
account  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  in  which  the  writer's  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Frederick’s  skill  and  tenacity  has  given  more 
spirit  than  usual  to  his  style ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  modern 
part  of  the  History  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
earlier  portion.  The  chapters  headed  “  The  Fall  of  the  Empire  ” 
and  “  The  Struggle  with  Buonaparte  ”  would  in  many  places  be 
barely  intelligible  without  an  independent  knowledge  of  history. 
For  instance,  in  the  notices  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  “  the 
French  Emperor  ”  first  appears  in  the  narrative,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  who  he  was,  or  how  he  got  there.  In  proof  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  contempt  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  we  are  told  that 
“  the  territory  of  the  Empire  was  violated  in  1 S04  by  the  seizure 
of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  but  the  Diet  adjourned  to  avoid  in¬ 
terference  in  the  matter.”  Who  the  Duke  of  Enghien  was,  and 
how,  and  where,  and  why  he  was  seized,  aud  how  this  seizure 
violated  the  territory  of  the  Empire,  are  all  left  unexplained.  Nay, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text,  except  the  chronological  improba- 
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bilitv,  to  show  distinctly  that  the  person  called  “  Buonaparte  ’’and 
“  the  French  Emperor,”  who  was  overthrown  at  Waterloo,  was 
not  identical  with  “the  Emperor  Napoleon,”  who  drank  a  yet 
deeper  draught  of  the  cup  of  humiliation  at  Sedan.  “  Mediatised 
free  cities,”  a  term  which  nobody  can  be  expected  to  understand 
by  the  light  of  nature,  are  mentioned  without  any  explanation. 
It  would  be  desirable  also  to  have  a  clearer  account  of  the  Laml- 
wehr  and  Landsturm,  and  some  interpretation  of  the  party  names 
of  Right,  Left,  and  Centre.  Every  child  in  England  has  some 
more  or  less  rude  notion  of  a  Conservative  or  a  Radical ;  but  the 
statement  that  the  Frankfort  Assembly  of  1848  “was  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Right  and  the  Left,”  will  by  itself  convey 
no  more  idea  to  him  than  if  he  had  been  told  it  was  divided  into 
Oranges  and  Lemons. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  recent  wars  of  Prussia  with  Austria 
and  France  is  well  shown  ;  but  the  actual  fighting  is  treated  on  a 
dispioportioned  scale,  and  with  a  dryness  and  needless  profusion  of 
petty  details  which  make  the  narrative  read  like  notes  out  ot  a 
blue-book  or  official  history.  Where  is  the  good  of  filling  the 
scanty  space  of  a  primary  history  with  military  minutiae  like  these  ? 

_ “  The  Prussian  forces  were  divided  into  three  armies.  The  first, 

made  up  of  about  100,000  men,  was  stationed,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  in  Lower  Silesia.  The  Crown  Prince  com¬ 
manded  the  second,  which  numbered  about  1 16,000  men,  and  occu¬ 
pied  Upper  Silesia.  The  third,  amounting  to  about  40,000  mem 
acted  as  the  right  wing  of  the- first.”  This  is  in  the  Seven  Weeks’ 
War  ;  and  similar  details  are  even  more  plentiful  in  the  account  of 
the  War  of  1870.  We  have  the  First  German  Army,  and  the 
Second  German  Army,  and  the  South  German  Army,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  army  of  the  Maes  “  from  corps  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  Second  Army  ’  - — so  precise  and  accurate  is  the 
author.  We  are  told  what  Marshal  Ba/.aine  “  apparently 
wished”  to  do,  and  what  it  was  concluded  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  was  intending  to  do ;  and  a  dreary  chronicle 
of  unimportant  engagements  is  inflicted  upon  the  reader. 

“  Meanwhile  two  distinct  efforts  to  break  through  the  German 
lines  had  been  made,  one  by  General  Ducrot  on  September  19, 
another  bv  General  Vinoy  on  September  30 ;  but  both  times 
the  French  were  driven  back.  O11  October  13  and  October  21 
similar  attempts  were  made,”  and  so  on.  Military  students  can 
obtain  this  sort  of  information  much  better  from  regular  military 
histories;  and  as  for  the  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  for  whom  the 
book  is  designed,  all  that  they  want  is  the  slightest  sketch  of  the 
general  course  of  a  war,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  actions,  with, 
if  possible,  a  few  Homeric  details,  such  as  even  modem  warfare  can 
still  supply,  thrown  in  to  enliven  the  narrative.  One  would  gladly 
exeh  -nge  some  of  the  statistics  about  First  and  Second  Armies  for 
a  few  more  touches  of  human  and  personal  interest,  in  which  this 
work  is  deficient  almost  beyond  the  ordinary  deficiency  of  epitomes. 
Arminius,  Luther,  and  Frederick  the  Great — three  good  specimens 
of  German  heroes  of  different  ages — are  among  the  few  figures 
which  stand  out  with  any  distinctness  in  its  pages.  Ariovistus, 
“the  first  German  name  that  appears  in  history,”  is  a  name,  and 
nothing  more.  Had  the  young  reader  been  told  how  Ariovistus 
dared  Caesar  to  come  and  prove  the  valour  of  the  unconquered  Ger¬ 
mans,  “  qui  inter  annos  xiv  tectum  non  subissent,”  he  would  at 
once  have  had  some  definite  idea  of  an  ancient  German  King  and 
his  warriors.  Wallenstein,  than  whom  a  more  picturesque  and 
striking  figure  could  hardly  be  found,  might  be  a  chess-knight  for 
aught  that  is  here  told  of  him;  there  are  his  moves  on  the  board, 
and  that  is  all.  lie  was  murdered,  and  “  the  Emperor  rewarded 
the  murderers”;  who  or  what  they  were  is  not  thought  worth 
mentioning. 

The  seetions-on  Literature  are  well  done,  though  towards  the  end 
the  author's  cesire  to  prove  his  statement  that  “  no  other  country 
has  an  intellectual  life  so  rich  and  many-sided  ”  as  Germany  has 
led  him  to  give  an  over-long  catalogue  of  modern  writers.  Music, 
the  special  art  of  Germany,  and  painting  are  so  meagrely  treated 
that  thev  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  altogether.  There  is 
little  use  in  burdening  a  child’s  memory  with  the  names  of 
painters  or  musical  composers  if  he  is  told  nothing  whatever  about 
them  or  their  works.  To  learn  some  few  (acts  about  Albert  Diirer 
or  Mozart  would  perhaps  be  no  less  profitable,  and  certainly  would 
be  more  pleasant,  than  to  know  about  a  scheme  of  Count  Bismarck's, 
which  never  was  carried  out,  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Con¬ 
federation. 

I11  the  matter  of  nomenclature,  always  a  troublesome  point  in 
writing  foreign  history,  we  should  like  to  know  on  what  principle 
Mr.  Sime  Anglicizes  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  as  Frederick 
William,  while  he  Germanizes  Ernest  Augustus,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  King  of  Hanover  ol  Tory  memory,  as  Ernst 
August  One  could  understand  it  if  all  the  names  were  given  in 
English,  or  all  in  German,  or  even  if  the  inconsistencies  of  ordinary 
usage  were  followed.  Why,  too,  as  Mr.  Sime  is  not  constant  to 
German  forms,  will  he  not  call  Kiiln  Cologne?  Of  course  Cologne 
is  a  French  form,  and  we  know  that  the  tongue  of  a  true  German 
sympathizer  would  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  rather  than 
utter  aught  that  is  French ;  but,  however  the  word  came  to  us,  it 
is  by  this  time  good  English,  and  has  acquired  an  English  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

But  these  minor  matters  will  not  affect  the  general  value 
of  the  book  as  a  careful  and  distinct  outline,  which  will  doubtless 
be  welcome  to  many  who  are  past  the  age  for  which  school-books 
are  intended.  Now  that  Germany  has  become  the  leading  Power 
in  Europe,  and  occupies  so  large  a  share  of  the  world  s  attention, 
many  who  have  hitherto  been  content  with  very  hazy  ideas  as  to 


her  past  historv  begin  to  think  it  necessary  to  improve  their  edu¬ 
cation.  We  must,  however,  warn  all  those  who  are  at  present 
exciting  themselves  over  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Prussia, 
and  are  either  reviling  Prince  Bismarck  as  a  second  Diocletian  or 
lauding  him  as  the  Protestant  champion,  that  Mr.  feime  judiciously 
ends  with  the  Peace  of  Frankfort,  and  will  therefore  supply  them 
with  no  arguments  on  either  side  of  the  controversy.  _  "VN  hen  Rome 
and  Prussia  have  fought  their  duel  out,  Mr.  Sime  will  have  mate¬ 
rial  for  an  additional  chapter. 


DODSLEY’S  OLD  PLAY'S.* 

( Second  Notice.') 

MR.  ITAZLITT  assures  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  taken 
extraordinary  pains  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  of 
Dodsley.  “  Not  a  word,  nor  even  part  of  a  word,  has  suffered 
alteration  ;  and,  wherever  there  was  a  doubt,  as  there  might  be  in 
preparing  for  the  press  once  more  such  an  extensive  collection  of 
pieces,  it  was  thought  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution.  ’  These 
are  proper  and  assuring  words,  and  we  only  wish  they  had  been 
acted  up  to  ;  but  after  selecting  a  play  here  and  there  for  a  some¬ 
what  close  examination,  and  reading  the  rest  with  more  or  less 
attention,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  dramas  for  the  most  part  appear  to  be  left  very  much  in  the 
state  in  which  he  found  them.  This  is  the  more  surprising  on  Mr. 
Ilazlitt’s  part  as  we  find  him  proclaiming  that  “  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  Dodsley  s  collection  appear,  notwithstanding 
what  is  asserted  to  the  contrary  in  Reed’s  preface,  to  have  been 
superintended  with  no  very  high  degree  ot  care,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Dyce  used  to  observe  that  the  same  criticism  was  applicable  to  the 
edition  of  1825.”  This  was  Mr.  Collier's  edition,  and  an  un¬ 
favourable  report  of  it  is  frequently  repeated  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  as  the 
result  of  his  own  observation ;  as,  tor  instance,  in  a  note  to  the 
introduction  of  Ram  Alley,  where  the  former  gentleman  affirms 
that  two  copies  of  the  play  have  been  now  for  the  first  time  accu¬ 
rately  collated,  and  the  latter  adds “  A  few  trifling  corrections 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Collier,  but  the  most  serious  corruptions 
and  errors  were  overlooked,  and  all  the  faulty  pointing  retained. 
Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  plays." 

The  first  drama  we  took  up  was  the  earliest  regular  comedy  in 
our  language,  and,  as  we  cannot  help  considering  it,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  additions  to 
Dodsley.  This  is  the  Ralph  Roister  Doister  of  Nicholas  Udall,  as 
merry  a  piece  as  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  press.  And  here  we 
must  at  once  begin  by  finding  fault  with  the  new  editor  lor  the 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  “  notice  ’  by  which  he  introduces  it.  M  e 
are  told  nothing  more  than  that  “  the  only  copy  known  of  this 
admirable  comedy,  and  that  deficient  of  the  title,  was  discovered 
in  1818,  and  is  at  present  in  the  library  of  Eton  College.”  Not  a 
word  is  said  about  the  finder  ol  this  unique  treasure,  or  about  the 
singularly  happy  chance  which  led  him  to  present  it  to  the  library 
of  Eton  College,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  most  appropriate  place 
of  deposit.  Perfect  silence  too  is  preserved  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
author’s  name  being  altogether  unknown  till  after  the  w  ork  had 
been  twice  reprinted,  when  its  discovery  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Collier,  in  a  passage  in  the  1 825  Dodsley  which  has  been  omitted  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  for  the  curiously  insufficient  reason  that  lie  had  found 
a  fresh  introduction  among  some  collections  made  by  his  lather  (not 
his  grandfather)  “about  twenty  years  ago  lor  a  similar  purpose,  and, 
as  it  was  much  luller  than  that  previously  printed,  it  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted.”  He  here  admits  the  principle  that  “  lull  ”  notices  of  each 
play  should  be  given  in  cases  where  really  nothing  is  to  be  told  that 
was  not  perfectly  well  known  a  hundred  years  ago,  while  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Roister  Doister  he  proceeds  as  it  no  such  aid  were  required. 
He  does  not  even  say  when  Nicholas  Udall  was  born,  or  when  he 
died,  or  that  he  was  head-master  of  Eton  College,  for  the  boys 
of  which  it  is  believed  that  the  play  was  written  ;  nor  does  he  point 
out  that  it  is  manifestly  formed  upon  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  an 
author  for  whom  Udall  is  known  to  have  ielt  peculiar  fondness, 
having  indeed  published  a  volume  called  Flourcs  for  Latine 
Spekynye,  the  whole  contents  of  which  are  taken  from  the  writings 
of  the  “  dimidiate  Menander.”  In  the  list  of  previous  editions,  too, 
he  omits  any  mention  of  Mr.  Arber  s  reprint,  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  a  careful  comparison  of  which  would  have  saved  him  from  many 
errors.  For  instance,  in  the  first  speech  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act,  he  would  not  have  printed  such  stufl  as : — 

For  know  ye  that,  for  all  this  merry  note  of  mine, 

lie  might  oppose  me  now,  that  should  ask  where  I  dine — (iii.  57) 

had  he  permitted  Mr.  Arber ’s  version  to  show  him  that  the  word 
was  not  oppose,  but  appose — a  change  which  at  once  makes  sense  of 
the  passage,  the  latter  word  having,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
been  shortened  into  the  “  pose  ”  of  the  present  day.  Nor  would  he, 
five  lines  lower  down,  have  printed 

Maketh  revel-rout  as  long  as  it  will  last, 

instead  of  the  far  more  expressive  “heepeth  revel-rout”  of  the 
original.  In  the  only  known  copy  we  find  a  couplet — 

He  thatbeateth  me  by  his  armes  shall  well  fynde, 

That  I  will  not  be  farre  from  him  nor  runne  behinde— 

the  first  line  of  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  thinks  proper  to  print 
He  that  beateth  me,  by  His  arms,  shall  well  find,  &c. 

*  A  Select  Collection  of  Old  English  Plays.  Originally  published  by 
Robert  Dodsley  in  the  year  1744.  Fourth  Edition,  now  first  Chronologically 
Arranged,  with  the  Notes  of  all  the  Commentators,  and  New  Notes  by  W. 
Carew'  Hazlitt.  Vols.  1  to  10.  London  :  Reeves  &  Turner. 
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with  a  note  appended,  informing  us  that  “  by  Ilis  arms  ”  means 
“  by  God’s  arms  ” ;  a  most  unusual  oath  in  such  a  place,  for  which 
neither  text  nor  context  gives  any  authority,  and  involving  a 
change  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  the  editor’s  declaration 
that  wherever  there  was  a  doubt  he  would  err  on  the  side  of 
caution.  Nor,  when  there  actually  is  a  printer’s  error  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text,  does  the  editor’s  conjectural  emendation  commend 
itself  to  us  hy  its  felicity.  In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  first  act, 
Mathew  Merygreeke  is  bewildering  Margerie  Mumblecrust  by 
describing  his  master  as  a  fearful  being  of  gigantic  powers,  who, 
among  other  things,  when  he  saw  an  elephant  approaching 
him — 

As  the  beast  passed  by,  he  start  out  of  a  buske, 

And  e’en  with  pure  strength  of  armes  pluckt  out  his  great  tuske, 

which  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  on  another  elephant 
That  he  crept  in  a  hole,  and  not  a  word  to  say. 

He  is  also  described  as  a  terrific  warrior : — 

He  conquered  in  one  day  from  Rome  to  Naples, 

And  woonne  Townes,  nourse,  as  fast  as  thou  canst  make  Apples ; 

on  which  the  poor  terrified  Nurse  Mumblecrust  exclaims: — 

0  Lord,  my  heart  quaketh  for  feare  :  he  is  to  fore. 

There  is  evidently  a  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  editor 
gets  over  it  by  printing : — 

O  Lord !  my  heart  quaketh  for  fear,  he  is  so  sore, 

which  may  possibly  be  right  in  spite  of  its  inelegance,  and  of  the 
much  more  natural  fear  of  the  nurse  that  the  dreadful  being  is  to  fore 
— i.e.  to  the  front,  or  actually  present.  In  the  same  page  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  takes  place  between  Mathew  Merygreeke  and  Ralph 
Doister :  — 

R.  D.  What  is  that  ?  a  moate  ? 

M.  M.  No,  it  was  a  fooles  feather  had  light  on  your  coate. 

R.  D.  I  was  nigh  no  feathers  since  I  came  from  my  bed. 

M.  M.  No  sir,  it  was  a  haire  that  was  fall  from  your  head. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  thinks  it  necessary  to  change 
“  fool’s  feather  ”  into  “  fowl’s  feather  ?  ”  No  doubt  a  play  on  the 
two  words  was  intended,  but  this  was  more  obvious  before  the 
change  than  after  it.  There  is  an  expression  which  we  have 
always  cherished  since  in  early  boyhood  we  read  that  admirable 
scene  in  Old  Mortality  where  Henry  Morton,  returning  to  his 
home  from  foreign  parts,  inquires  for  “  one  Alison  Wilson,”  and  is 
told  in  reply,  “  Ye  might  hae  had  an  M  under  your  belt  for  Mis¬ 
tress  Wilson,  of  Milnwood.”  In  Roister  Doister,  when  the  hero 
is  spoken  of  in  a  similar  unadorned  fashion,  he  at  once  exclaims, 
“  Ne’er  an  M  by  your  girdle  ?  ”  which  we  are  sorry  to  find  that 
the  editor  has  had  the  tastelessness  to  alter  into  “  Ne’er  a  master 
by  your  girdle  ?  ”  One  who  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  old 
writers  should  surely  have  known  that  the  phrase  is  of  constant 
recurrence  in  their  works,  and  even  if  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
expression  was,  and  apparently  still  is,  a  proverbial  one,  the  article 
an,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  line,  should  have  sufficed  to  warn  him 
that  the  form  was  intentional  in  the  present  instance.  Gifford 
seemed  to  have  a  dislike  to  the  letter  M  when  used  in  this  way, 
and  substituted  master  for  it  whenever  it  was  possible  ;  but  when 
it  occurs  in  the  polished  and  musical  lines  of  Massinger,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  in  and  admit  that  “  most  of  our  old  writers  as¬ 
sumed  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  abridging  the  word  master, 
and  pronouncing  only  the  initial  letter  (em).  Without  some 
license  of  this  sort  many  lines  could  not  be  spoken  as  verse.”  In¬ 
deed,  if  Mr.  Hazlitt  turns  to  vol.  x.  p.  531  of  his  own  work,  he  will 
find  an  excellent  note  on  the  subject,  which  he  appears  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  editor  of  the  Old  English  Drama — whose  name 
surely  might  have  been  ascertained  by  a  very  little  inquiry. 

We  have  gone  the  more  minutely  into  this  particular  play,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  value,  but  becatise  it  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  Dodsley,  and  because  there  is  only  one  existing 
original  on  which  its  text  can  by  any  possibility  be  founded.  It  is 
thus  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  test  as  to  how  far  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
earned  out  his  engagement  that  “  not  a  word,  nor  even  part  of  a 
word,  should  suffer  alteration.”  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  of 
opinion  that  we  have  already  given  enough  to  show  how  ill  this 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  special  instance,  and  although  we 
have  marked  a  long  list  of  other  passages,  we  shall  only  ask  whether 
anything  can  justify  an  editor  who  makes  such  a  proclamation  in 
deciding  that  the  following  passage  is  not  sufficiently  intelligible. 
The  heroine,  Christian  Custance,  is  answering  the  hero,  Roister 
Doister,  who  says, 

R.  D.  Let  all  this  pass,  sister,  and  accept  this  service, 
meaning  this  offer  to  become  her  accepted  lover;  on  which  she 
rejoins : — 

I  will  not  be  served  with  a  foole  in  no  wise, 

When  I  choose  an  husband  I  hope  to  take  a  man  ; 

and  is  answered  by  the  “  parasite  ”  Mathew  Merygreeke  : — 

And  where  will  ye  iinde  one  which  can  doe  that  he  can  ? 

Now,  thys  man  towarde  you  being  so  kinde, 

You  not  to  make  him  an  answer  somewhat  to  his  minde  1 

The  meaning  of  the  last  line  is  surely  sufficiently  clear,  and,  to 
our  thinking,  expressed  in  a  manner  much  more  dramatic  than 
the  one  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  considers  it  necessary  to  substitute 
for  it : — 

Why  not  make  him  an  answer  somewhat  to  his  mind  ? 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  and  all  the  other  changes  are  made 
without  the  slightest  warning  to  the  reader  that  he  has  not  before 
him  the  exact  words  of  the  original  at  Eton.  In  the  way  of 


illustration  next  to  nothing  is  done.  “  Shotanchor,”  indeed,  ia 
explained  to  be  “  sheet-anchor  ”  ;  but  there  is  no  note  whatever  to 
the  second  line  of  the  following  couplet : — 

Ye  are  such  a  calf,  such  an  ass,  such  a  block, 

Such  a  lilburn,  such  a  hobil,  such  a  lobcock. — iii.  103. 

Nor  is  an  unusual  phrase  explained  in 

But  ye  roile  abroade  in  the  street  everywhere. 

We  were  reduced  to  hunt  for  the  meaning  elsewhere,  and  found 
in  Peter  Levins’s  “  Rhyming  Dictionary  ”  of  a.d.  1587  that  divagan 
was  the  Latin  equivalent  for  to  royle  abroade. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss  any  of  the  other 
plays,  and  in  fact  can  do  no  more  than  mention  two  blunders 
which  have  struck  us  as  peculiarly  glaring.  In  the  famous  old 
comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  we  find  the  following  four 
lines: — 

Tom  Tankard’s  cow  (by  Gog’s  bones)  she  set  me  up  her  sail, 

And  flinging  about  his  halse  akcr  frisking  with  her  tail, 

As  though  there  had  been  [under  it]  a  swarm  of  bees, 

And  chad  not  cried  tphrow,  whore,  she’d  leapt  out  of  his  lees. — iii.  178. 

Now  Mr.  Hazlitt,  failing  to  see  what  surely  ought  to  be  obvious 
enough  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  is  not  a  professed 
“  commentator,”  that  “  halfe  aker  ”  is  a  misprint  for  “  halfe  aker,” 
the  old  f,  as  in  a  previous  instance,  being  substituted  for  the  old  f, 
is  pleased  to  father  the  following  preposterous  note  by  George 
Steevens  : — “  I  believe  we  should  read  halse  anchor  or  anker,  as  it 
was  anciently  spelt,  a  naval  phrase.  The  halse  or  halser  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  cable.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
has  an  image  similar  to  this : — 

The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 

Hoists  sail  and  flies  !  ” 

Some  question  was  asked  about  this  in  a  contemporary,  and  Mr. 
Skeat  at  once  settled  the  matter  by  proving  that  half-acre  was  the 
ordinary  and  accepted  word  for  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The  last 
error  we  shall  meution  has  arisen  from  neglect  of  the  context,  and 
from  want  of  observation  as  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  expression  of 
the  time.  In  Yol.  X.,  at  p.  75,  we  find  a  young  man,  who  wishes  to 
appear  rude  and  uncourteous,  addressing  a  duke's  son : — 

Vex.  How  don  you  ?  gp  you  good  den. 

Lus.  We  thank  thee. 

How  strangely  such  a  coarse  homely  salute 
Shows  in  the  palace,  where  we  greet  in  fire — 

Nimble  and  desperate  tongues:  should  we  name 
God  in  a  salutation,  ’twould  ne’er  be  stood  on,  heaven! 

Now  in  the  original  editions  the  first  line  stands : — 

How  don  you  ?  God  you  good  den  ; 

and  Mr.  Hazlitt  should  never  have  sanctioned  any  alteration,  for 
not  only  is  the  word  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  next 
speech,  but  it  was  the  accepted  form  of  greeting  of  the  period.  In 
Bartholomew  Fair,  Ben  Jonson,  the  most  accurate  of  all  our 
dramatists,  makes  JVaspe  say  “  God  you  good  morrow,  gentlemen,” 
and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  Nurse  accosts  the  Montagues  with 
“  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen,”  to  which  Mercutio  replies, 
“  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman !  ”  The  above  passage  is 
from  the  Revenger's  Tragedy  of  Cyril  Tourneur,  a  writer  of  such 
singular  force  of  expression  and  intensity  of  feeling  that  Charles 
Lamb  says  it  occasionally  made  his  ears  tingle  and  a  hot 
blush  spread  over  his  cheek  to  read  him.  Only  one  other  of 
his  plays  has  come  down  to  us,  and  we  feel  both  regret  and 
surprise  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  not  made  room  for  it  in  this 
collection.  Before  quitting  the  ungracious  duty  of  fault-finding,  we 
must  mention  that  the  editor,  excusably  thinking  that  every  reader 
must  have  been  a  purchaser  of  the  whole  of  his  multitudinous 
publications,  too  often  inserts  (instead  of  the  usual  “  list  of  edi¬ 
tions  ”  which  the  old  Dodsley  was  so  careful  to  give)  some  such 
notice  as  the  following : — “Editions.  For  the  titles  of  the  two 
old  copies,  see  Hazlitt’s  Handbook,  p.  177.” 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  of  Mr.  Llazlitt’s  task.  We  well  remember  the  late  Mr. 
Dyce  saying  that,  when  he  entered  upon  his  one-volume  edition  of 
Webster,  he  found  he  had  200,000  errors  to  correct  which  through 
his  youth  and  ignorance  had  crept  into  the  former  one,  which 
now  commands  so  high  a  price.  The  number  of  corrections  was  of 
course  humorously  exaggerated  ;  but  the  remark  suffices  to  show  that 
the  editing  an  old  play  is  no  light  undertaking,  and,  after  working 
through  the  ten  volumes  already  printed,  we  cheerfully  admit  that 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  editor  and  the  publishers 
for  placing  before  us  so  vast  a  body  of  valuable  matter  at  a 
tolerably  moderate  price,  and  in  a  very  attractive  and  convenient 
form. 


ATKINSON’S  STUDIES  AMONG  THE  PAINTERS.* 

THE  history  of  painting  as  an  art  is  always  made  to  begin  with 
the  school  of  (Jimabue.  Before  his  date,  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  is  a  blank.  No 
adventurous  Kugler  or  Eastlake  has  penetrated  further.  The 
modern  priesthood  of  art  derives  its  descent  from  Oimabue ; 
he  is  the  apostle  of  painting.  Only  the  orders  received  from 
his  disciples  and  successors  are  valid.  Schools  of  a  different 
origin  are  heretical,  or  at  best  they  may  be  absorbed.  There 
is  a  sort  of  parallel  between  this  aspect  of  the  history  of  art 

*  Studies  among  the  Painters.  By  J.  Beavington  Atkinson.  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1874. 
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and  the  history  of  the  Church.  Few  writers  on  Church  history 
attempt  to  trace  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  English  clergy 
through  the  early  Church  of  Ireland  or  the  Britons.  The 
orthodox  pedigree  goes  through  Rome.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  the  domains  of  art.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  our  first 
English  painter,  but  the  first  thought  of  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  Reynolds  or  Thornhill.  It  is  the  same 
as  when  Austin  is  named  as  the  first  to  preach  Christianity  here ; 
or,  if  we  go  back  to  Holbein — a  foreigner  also,  like  Austin — the 
parallel  will  hold  still  more  consistently.  But  to  assert  that 
there  were  no  English  painters  before  Reynolds,  and  no  painters 
in  England  before  Holbein,  would  be  as  untrue  as  to  say  that 
there  was  no  Christianity  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  before 
Austin.  Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in¬ 
dicates  in  the  book  before  us  a  very  different  view  of  the  history 
of  English  art.  In  the  tabular  view  of  the  English  school  at 
p.  1 59  the  first  artists  mentioned  are  Hilliard  and  Oliver.  Their 
names  alone  adorn  the  sixteenth  century.  But  a  moment's  thought 
will  open,  by  their  means,  a  field  for  research  of  which  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  any  English  writer  in  art. 
Hilliard  and  Oliver  were  miniature-painters.  They  were  what  a 
century  earlier  would  have  been  described  as  “  miniators,”  or  illu¬ 
minators.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  best  works  are  on  vellum.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  they  and  the  few  herald-painters  of  their  day 
were  all  that  remained  of  an  English  school  of  art  inferior  to 
none  of  its  own  time  in  Europe.  Cimabue  died  about  1302,  and 
in  estimating  the  value  of  his  work  it  should  be  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  artists  who  were  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 
“  The  service  done,”  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  “  by  Cimabue,  usu¬ 
ally  deemed  the  father  of  Italian  painting,  has,  I  think,  been 
overrated,  and  yet,  when  we  remember  the  triumphant  procession 
which  bore  the  artist's  famous  Madonna  through  the  streets  of 
Florence,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  Cimabue  stands  as  one  of 
those  marked  men  who  leave  an  impress  on  their  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  pursue  the  subject.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  works  of  Cimabue  and 
his  successors  down  to  Giotto  and  Orcagna  may  be  tried.  The 
fast  test  is  a  comparison  with  mosaic.  The  second  is  a  comparison 
with  book-painting,  commonly  called  illumination.  Tried  by  the 
latter  standard,  they  fall  very  far  short  of  the  merit  usually  attri¬ 
buted  to  them.  The  best  works  are  those  in  which  they  ap¬ 
proach  most  nearly  to  the  style  of  the  “  miniators.”  Orcagna's 
glorious  frescoes  and  the  San  Marco  series  of  Fra  Angelico,  not 
to  mention  a  hundred  similar  examples,  are  only  book-pictures 
magnified.  The  names  of  book-painters  contemporary  with  Giotto 
have  been  preserved,  but  of  those  who  lived  and  worked  before 
Cimabue  few  people  know  anything.  The  fact  is  that  no  notice 
of  them  or  their  art  would  fit  in  with  the  theory  which  makes 
Cimabue  the  father  of  painting  in  Italy — and  therefore,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  school,  of  painting  in  all  Europe — because  it 
is  not  to  Italy  that  we  must  look  for  the  earlier  artists.  The  best  art 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  was  certainly  not  there. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  it  compare,  as  may  easily  be  done  at  any 
of  the  great  libraries,  as  well  as  in  many  piivate  collections,  a  book 
with  initials,  borders,  and  pictures  painted  in  Italy  with  one 
painted  in  Northern  France  or  England  in  the  first  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Such  books  are  very  common,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  Northern  art  is  superior  to  the 
Italian  in  every  respect.  Drawing,  correct  in  neither,  is  infinitely 
better  in  the  English  work.  Expression  too,  but  above  all 
colour,  is  superior.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  comparison  between  the 
two  styles.  The  Italian  is  as  much  inferior  from  the  eighth 
up  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  as,  under  the  later  artists,  it  is 
superior. 

It  is  not  therefore  in  Italy,  but  in  France,  and  even  more  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  representatives  of  art  are  to  be  sought  before  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  England, 
a  list  of  glorious  paintings  might  be  compiled,  extending  back,  not 
to  the  twelfth  century,  but  to  the  sixth,  and  bringing  in  the  names 
of  many  great  artists  long  unknown  to  fame.  The  recent  contro¬ 
versy  about  the  Utrecht  Psalter  has  for  the  first  time  shown 
many  people  that  lively  little  figures  in  pen  and  ink  were  not  un¬ 
known  in  mediaeval  art.  And,  passing  by  Matthew  Paris,  whose 
pictorial  efforts  were  chiefly  ornamental  only  or  heraldic,  we  may 
rest  at  Godemann  or  even  at  Dunstan  himself,  who  has  left  us 
his  portrait  in  a  sketch  of  Japanese  quaintness  indeed,  but  truly 
artistic  in  spirit.  It  is  only  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  that 
Cimabue  can  be  called  the  founder  of  modern  painting.  To  recur 
to  our  ecclesiastical  form  of  expression,  he  was  the  first 
painter  if  we  accept  the  Ultramontane  theory ;  but  we  cannot 
accept  it  without  a  mental  reservation  in  favour  of  the  great 
English,  Norman,  and  French  artists  who  carried  back  an 
unbroken  succession  in  our  own  schools,  from  Isaac  Oliver  to 
Alcuin  and  Dunstan.  Such  a  heterodox  theory  of  art-faith  has 
never  been  put  forward  in  England.  Pugin  preached  something  of 
the  kind  in  architecture,  and  a  host  of  followers  took  up  the  tale. 
Mr.  Ruskin  alone  of  English  writers  has  gone  near  it.  But  he,  too, 
is  carried  away  by  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  Italian  schools  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  researches  on  the  history  of  paint¬ 
ing  have  never  been  conducted  on  any  accurate  archaeological 
system.  The  books  which  are  most  read  are  of  the  orthodox  way 
of  thinking,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  no  materials  exist  for  a 
strictly  chronological  and  historical  account  of  painting  in  this 
country  from  the  misty  ages  of  the  Book  of  Kells  to  the  painting 
of  the  Book  of  Durham  by  Bilfrith,  the  books  illuminated  by  Gode¬ 
mann  at  Hyde  Abbey,  and  so  on  until  the  development  of  Italian 


art  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Atkinson  spread  like  a  tide  over  Europe, 
at  last  invading  and  covering  our  own  land  also. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge  first  endeavoured  by  means  of  cheap 
literature  to  encourage  and  increase  a  knowledge  of  art.  The 
success  of  the  Penny  Magazine  was  such  that  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  attribute  to  its  influence  much  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
taste  in  the  generation  now  come  to  maturity.  When  the 
Hogarths  and  Reynoldses,  the  Murillos  and  Correggios,  which  then 
formed  the  staple  of  our  national  collection,  had  been  engraved 
one  bv  one,  the  magazine  itself  grew  old,  and  died,  as  magazines 
do.  Its  successor  was  not  so  long-lived,  and  was  never  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  When  the  Penny  Magazine  was  commenced,  it  had  the 
field  to  itself.  When  the  People's  Magazine  started  in  its  place, 
the  competitors  were  too  numerous  to  allow  it  breathing  room. 
There  is  so  much  that  can  only  be  designated  sharp  practice  in  the 
present  system  of  starting  any  publication  of  the  kind,  that  it 
was  hardly  to  be  wished,  certainly  not  expected,  that  the  magazine 
should  succeed  at  first.  But  as  things  did  not  improve  after  some 
years,  the  publication  was  at  last  relinquished,  perhaps  wisely, 
although  many  of  the  members  thought  it  should  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on,  even  at  a  loss.  The  papers  which  Mr.  Atkinson  has  now 
reissued  were  originally  written  for  the  People's  Magazine  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  of  its  existence.  In  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  older  magazine,  the  pictures  in  our  National 
Gallery  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  articles,  and  a 
number  of  drawings,  to  which  we  cannot  say  the  engraver  has 
done  full  justice,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Fisher.  The 
water-colour  copies  of  the  pictures  from  which  the  wood 
blocks  were  engraved  were  sold  off  afterwards,  if  we  mistake 
not,  at  Christie’s,  and  we  have  still  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
beauty  of  two  among  them,  the  “  Arnolfini  ”  of  Van  Eyck,  and 
the  “  St.  Jerome  ”  of  Bellini.  Both  these  pictures  appear  in  the 
resent  volume,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  never  before 
een  engraved,  either  on  wood  or  metal.  A  rendering  of  Lippo 
Lippi’s  “  Annunciation  ”  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  illustrations.  The  “  Avenue,”  from  the  Peel  collection, 
and  Turner's  “Burial  of  Wilkie,”  represent  landscape,  and  for  the 
rest  we  may  name  Titian’s  exquisite  “  Holy  Family,”  which  is 
much  marred  by  the  splitting  of  the  block  on  which  it  is  cut,  and 
Raffaelle's  “  Vision  of  a  Knight,”  which  has  also  suffered  from  the 
same  carelessness. 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  part  of  the  book  has  been  largely  rewritten,  and 
is  in  many  places,  from  additional  information,  a  new  work.  The 
limits  of  space  which  bound  him  in  his  contributions  to  a  magazine 
being  removed,  he  has  been  able  to  make  his  work  much  more 
complete ;  so  complete,  in  fact,  that  while  it  is  the  only  popular 
history  of  art  within  the  reach  of  people  of  moderate  means, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  the  most  trustworthy  kind.  We 
have  indicated  above  the  objections  we  cannot  help  feeling  to 
the  narrow  views  on  the  history  of  art  which  pervade  all 
contemporary  writers.  But,  putting  these  aside,  and  taking  Mr. 

Atkinson’s  book  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  we  do  not 

think  it  is  saying  too  much  to  pronounce  it  a  pleasing  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  be  done  to  bring  art  home  to  the  people, 
and  a  good  sign  of  the  influences  at  work  in  the  Society  by  which 
it  is  published.  Beginning  with  Cimabue,  Mr.  Atkinson  traces 
the  development  of  the  Italian  schools  down  to  Lippi,  and  then, 
taking  such  names  as  those  of  Bellini,  Leonardo,  and  Raffaelle, 
shows  the  progress  of  each  in  his  pupils  as  well  as  in  himself, 

making  in  every  case  special  reference  to  the  pictures  by  each 

painter  in  our  national  collection.  Leaving  Italy  after  a  notice  of 
Correggio,  he  turns  his  attention  to  Spam,  where  he  sketches  the 
history  of  the  art  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez. 
Next  he  passes  to  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  to  France,  and 
lastly  to  England,  where  in  the  last  four  chapters  he  treats  of 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Wilkie,  ending  with 
Turner,  whom  he  calls  the  “  greatest  of  landscape-painters.”  He 
justifies  this  preference  in  a  passage  which  we  venture  to  quote  as 
it  stands,  because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  lucidity  of  Mr. 
Atkinson's  style,  and  a  fair  specimen  from  among  a  number  of 
similar  passages  with  which  the  book  abounds : — 

The  art  of  Turner  proves  its  versatility  by  satisfying  the  desires  of  the 
most  varied  tastes.  One  anomaly  in  his  works  is  that  they  admit  and  indeed 
invite  apparently  incompatible  assertions  and  denials.  Thus  with  almost 
equal  show  of  reason  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are  truthful  yet  untruth¬ 
ful,  studious  of  form  yet  formless,  literal  yet  imaginative,  elaborated  in 
detail  yet  hastily  sketchy,  warm  in  colour  as  an  autumn  sunset,  yet  cool  in 
grey  as  a  spring  morning.  And  in  this  many-sided  capability,  in  this 
faculty  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  Turner  is  supposed,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  possess  somewhat  in  common  with  Shakspeare.  The  painter  assumed 
many  aspects  partly  because  during  his  life’s  labour  he  passed  personally 
through  many  phases,  also  because  he  ever  and  anon  was  striving  to  solve 
that  well-nigh  impossible  problem,  how  to  make  a  finite  art  compass  the 
infinity  of  nature.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  effort  Turner  found  to  be 
partly  in  surrender,  but  mainly  in  the  fixed  purpose  to  attempt  in  each 
picture  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  Hence  that  law  of  subordination,  that 
paramount  principle  of  unity,  that  sacrifice  of  a  small  truth  for  the  sake 
of  a  greater  truth.  In  short,  art  as  art  was  paramount,  and  the  facts  of 
nature  when  not  to  the  purpose  had  to  give  way.  It  was  by  this  steadfast 
system  that  Turner’s  works  gained  a  oneness  notwithstanding  their  inex¬ 
haustible  variety.  The  secret  is  to  exalt  to  the  uttermost  the  central  idea, 
and  to  make  use  of  episodes  for  fortification,  not  for  division  or  distraction. 
And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  Turner’s  sea-calms  are  more  calm  than  those 
of  Vandervelde,  his  storms  more  relentless  than  those  of  Backhuyzen,  his 
sunsets  more  sunny  than  those  of  Claude,  and  his  rocky  ravines  more  savage 
than  those  of  Salvator  Kosa. 
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TuXIE.* 

XT7E  are  always  glad  to  recognize  merit  where  merit  is  to  he 
V  V  found.  As  we  shall  not  he  able  to  bestow  any  praise 
either  on  the  plot  of  this  story,  or  on  the  characters,  or  on 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  we  are  the  more  ready 
to  acknowledge  a  certain  convenience  about  it  which  it  has  in 
common  with  not  a  few  of  the  most  popular  stories  of  the 
day.  Quite  by  accident  we  took  up  the  third  volume  first  and 
read  it  steadily  on,  with  all  the  attention  that  the  opening  of  a 
plot  requires,  without  so  much  as  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  we 
had  not  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  We  had,  in  fact,  read 
more  than  a  third  of  the  volume  before  we  discovered,  and  dis¬ 
covered  by  chance,  our  mistake.  We  always  find  that  a  great  deal 
of  worry  is  saved  in  reading  a  novel  by  taking  a  peep  at  the  end  as 
soon  as  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  characters.  It 
is  annoying  to  have  a  mystery  made  about  people  in  regard 
to  whom  one  is  utterly  indifferent,  and  so  some  part  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  reading  a  silly  story  is  saved  by  breaking  through  the  veil 
in  which  the  author  wraps  up  his  characters.  Not  indeed  that 
there  was  much  mystery  in  the  story  before  us  ;  but,  as  there  was 
one  man  about  whom  the  heroine  raved,  and  another  who  raved 
about  the  heroine,  we  thought  it  would  save  some  little  trouble  if, 
before  we  read  further  on,  we  learnt  which  of  the  two  she 
was  to  marry.  One  of  them  indeed  was  married  already,  but 
with  the  unlimited  command  the  novelist  holds  over  the  bills 
of  mortality,  that  did  not  matter  a  straw.  When,  therefore,  we 
turned  to  look  for  the  third  volume,  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
for  we  had  none,  but  to  relieve  our  weariness,  which  was  great, 
we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  was  the  third  volume  that 
we  had  all  the  while  been  reading.  As  we  were  in  no  embarrass¬ 
ment  as  to  the  plot,  we  did  not  think  it  at  all  needful  to  go  back 
to  the  first  volume,  but  with  a  calm  and  contented  mind  went 
straight  to  the  end.  We  doubt  indeed  whether  to  the  very  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  the  plot,  we  should  have  discovered  our  mistake  from 
anything  we  met  with  in  the  story  itself.  Now  and  then 
indeed  we  came  across  a  name  that  was  new  to  us,  but  we 
should  have  set  this  down  to  the  allusive  style  of  writing  which  is 
so  common  at  the  present  time,  and,  so  setting  it  down,  we  should 
have  been  quite  satisfied.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
writing  a  novel  on  such  a  plan  as  this,  by  which,  while  all  the 
three  volumes  hang  together,  though  loosely,  each  nevertheless  has, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  existence.  Especially  must  it  be  convenient 
to  those  who  can  only  get  a  volume  at  a  time  from  the  circulating 
library,  for  if  some  other  reader  is  unreasonably  long  over  the 
first  volume,  they  can  begin  either  at  the  second  or  the  third  as 
they  please. 

The  tale — or  at  least  the  third  volume — opens  with  the  young- 
lady  who  tells  the  story  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  despair.  She 
is  in  a  “terrible  moon-lit  room,”  where  she  “  bit  the  pillow  that 
seemed  pitiless  and  cold.”  We  should  be  curious  to  learn,  by  the 
way,  whether  she  bit  the  pillow  because  it  looked  pitiless,  or 
whether  it  looked  pitiless  in  spite  of  being  bitten.  She  raised  a  cry, 
a  cry  which,  “  if  there  be  one  human  heart-echo  pulsing  round 
the  circling  world,  would  be  of  those  which  cannot  die,  which 
‘  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever.’  ”  This  outburst  of  despair  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  page  or  two  by  a  letter  which  she  had  just  received  from 
her  faithless  cousin  Toxie.  This  young  lady  had  robbed  the  heroine 
of  her  lover  Douglas  Perceval,  a  gentleman  whom  she  describes  as 
“  my  dark-eyed  lover  with  the  shapely  head  and  the  comely  looks,” 
whose  “  tall  six  feet  looked  down  on  me  from  a  tower-like  height,” 
and  who  had  a  “  proud  pose  of  his  dark  close-cropped  head.” 
However,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  he  had  proved  faithless, 
as  we  have  said,  and  had  married  Toxie  instead  of  Dorothy.  To 
make  the  matter  worse,  there  was  a  young  gentleman,  Fred 
Ridgwode,  as  madly  in  love  with  Toxie  as  Toxie  and  Dorothy 
were  with  Douglas.  When  he  heard  of  the  marriage  he  “  laughed 
a  horrible  hyena-laugh,”  and  galloped  off — for  he  was  on  horse¬ 
back — to  shoot  himself.  The  heroine  managed  to  catch  him 
though  she  was  on  foot.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  she 
writes: — “What  power  gave  my  feet  wings  in  my  spent  state,  I 
never  knew,  I  never  shall  know.”  Having  managed  to  catch 
the  horseman,  she  “  heeded  not  the  capers  of  the  panting  animal,” 
and  prevailed  on  Fred  at  last  to  shoot,  not  himself,  but  an  old 
rotten  stump  of  a  tree.  The  reader  will  no  longer  i'eel  any  surprise 
that  we  did  not  discover  our  mistake  in  beginning  at  the  third 
volume.  There  was  just  that  state  of  confusion  when  the  wrong 
people  have  married  which  is  so  commonly  found  in  the  very 
opening  page  of  a  novel.  The  probability  was  that  the  wicked 
Toxie  would  die  early  and  penitent,  that  site  would  on  her  death¬ 
bed  send  for  the  much-w  rouged  Dorothy,  would  ask  her  forgiveness, 
and  with  an  “  ineflable,”  or  “  supreme,”  or  “  notable,”  but  not  this 
time  a  “  rippling  ”  smile,  would  place  her  hand  in  Douglas’s,  as  a 
sign  that,  after  the  proper  time  of  mourning  had  elapsed,  they  were 
to  be  united.  There  was  also  a  chance  that  it  would  be  the 
faithless  Douglas  who  would  die,  while  Dorothy,  full  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  would  hasten  to  comfort  the  widowed  Toxie.  We  might 
have  guessed  that  Fred  Ridgwode,  as  he  was  saved  from 
blowing  out  his  brains  by  a  woman,  would  before  long  be 
rewarded  by  her  hand.  The  heroine,  however,  at  once  guards  us 
against  any  such  supposition  as  this,  for  she  tells  us  at  the  outset 
that  “  he  was  one  of  the  rare  few  who  undergo  the  crucifixion  of 
the  soul  (which  ordinary  folk  perhaps  so  seldom  feel  in  its  inten¬ 
sity)  without  its  poor  compensation,  the  gilded  martyr-crown.” 
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Moreover  “  he  would  never  be  a  genius — a  leader  and  king  of 
men,”  and  in  fact  was  altogether  unfit  to  win  the  love  of  a  lady 
who  has  such  a  remarkable  command  of  words  as  the  heroine  of 
this  story.  For  a  considerable  while,  then,  there  is  no  one  left 
upon  the  scene  but  Dorothy  herself,  but  with  her  despair,  and  the 
big  words  in  which  despair  always  speaks,  she  contrives  to  fill  up 
the  gap.  She  has  a  remarkable  power  of  quotation — equalling  that 
of  Mr.  Dick  Swiveller  himself — and  if  she  has  nothing  else  to 
write,  she  can  at  all  events  write  up  to  a  quotation.  We  suspect, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  poetry  that  she  gives  us  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  seen  the  light,  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  for  we  do  not 
pretend  to  have  followed  a  lady  through  all  the  poets  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  count  up  her  quotations  in 
this  one  volume,  and  we  find  over  fifty  in  264  pages.  Where  she 
cites  Shakspeare  she  varies,  if  she  does  not  improve,  the  text.  She 
describes  how  a  certain  curate  “  seemed  to  peruse  what  Shakspeare 
describes  as  ‘  the  books  ’  in  stones.”  Her  love  of  quotation  marks 
is  only  inferior  to  her  love  of  quotations.  When  she  writes, 
however,  of  “  the  ‘  secret  drawer  ’  of  desks,”  it  would  be 
convenient  if  in  a  footnote  she  would  inform  the  reader 
of  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  she  has  bor¬ 
rowed  so  rare  a  phrase.  But  it  is  not  on  quotations  alone 
that  she  depends  to  keep  the  story  going ;  for,  as  we  have  said 
before,  she  has  a  remarkable  stock  of  fine  words  on  which  to  draw. 
She  had  “  a  hunger  in  her  heart”  which  every  morning  before  she 
woke  was  “  wrapped  for  a  distracting  moment  in  mysterious 
shadow,”  but  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  it  she  tried  a  change  of 
bed-chamber.  She  left  the  terrible  moon-lit  room  with  “  the 
smooth,  horrible  wall  that  seemed  to  hedge  me  in,”  for  one  that 
up  to  this  time  had  been  “  dedicated  to  boots  and  brushes.”  At 
the  same  time  “  I  decreed  that  Martha  should  enter  that  twin- 
chamber  to  mine — Toxie’s — and  gather  up  her  things,  hide  the  fair 
gauzy  raiment  in  which  she  had  last  triumphed,  within  the 
narrow,  polished  drawers,  dark  with  age,  noisy  with  the  tinkling 
handles.”  Martha  in  obeying  the  decree  came  upon  a  note  ;  but 
here  the  heroine  shall  speak  for  herself : — 

She  brought  me  a  tiny  note,  one  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been  given 
in  a  passionate  hand-grasp,  concealed  in  a  bouquet.  It  was  the  only  one, 
she  said.  Toxie  must  have  forgotten  it — no  doubt  it  had  many  fellows.  I 
looked  at  it.  The  handwriting  was  not  hers  ;  it  was  a  man’s,  small,  clear, 
firm.  1  had  never  seen  words  written  by  Douglas,  but  I  knew  that  they 
would  be  written  so — that  they  were  like  him.  I  could  not  touch  it.  I 
writhed  before  that  paper-scrap,  that  small,  man’s  writing.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  seen  him  hiss  her.  Martha  took  it  up  at  my  bidding — it  was 
nothing  to  her,  though  probably  she  knew  its  contents,  by  heart — and  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  fire.  The  quick  flames  swept  it  from  end  to  end,  making  it 
move,  curling  it,  shrivelling  it  to  an  intangible  dusky  cobweb,  hung  with 
racing  sparks.  Grey,  curled,  shrivelled  as  it  was,  my  keen  eye  saw  that 
there  were  words — living  amid  that  destruction — still  there.  I  heaped  up 
ashes  upon  it,  I  buried  it  for  ever  out  of  my  sight.  All  days  were  alike  to 
me  now  ;  but  the  day  on  which  I  saw  that  small  love-token  (it  was  one — I 
knew  it)  was  like  that  November  day,  with  its  long  hours  of  watching,  its 
closing  moments  laden  with  the  woe  of  Douglas’s  cruel  treachery  and 
Toxie’s  flight. 

The  heroine  suffered  indeed  in  many  ways.  If  she  sat  down  by 
the  parlour  window,  then  “  some  occult  evil  influence  made  John 
sweep  the  leaves  at  that  hour,”  and  John  while  sweeping  talked  of 
what  had  happened.  If  visitors  came,  they  would  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  which  she  could  only  answer  with  “  a  faint,  watery 
smile  such  as  one  does  smile  after  violent  and  unexpected  blush¬ 
ing.”  Her  father  had  to  take  her  up  to  London  for  a  change  of 
scene,  where  they  settled  themselves  “  in  one  of  those  aristocratic 
hostelries  nearest  to  club  and  park,  in  streets  where  omnibuses  do  not 
come  and  private  broughams  and  hansoms  do.”  There  she  met  with 
a  lover  who  took  her  to  the  opera,  where  she  saw  “  white-gemmed 
necks,”  and  “  realized  for  the  first  time  the  beauty  of  my  kind. 
A  few  months  before,”  she  goes  on  to  add,  “  how  lavish  I  should 
have  been  of  joyful  exclamations,  of  gleeful  speech  !  ”  A  day  or 
two  after,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  visit  to  the  opera,  the 
new  lover  went  through  the  preliminary  stage  of  making  a  proposal 
to  her,  but  in  so  noisy  a  maimer  that  she  writes  “  I  heard  a  thud 
— as  of  kneeling.”  In  spite  of  all  these  delights,  she  was  not 
happy,  nor  would  she  accept  her  lover’s  suit.  “  There  was  before 
me  all  my  strong  young  life,  which  had  revived  reeling  from  its 
terrible  stroke  of  sorrow,  and  would  wind  onward  and  unfold 
itself,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  pitilessly.”  It  is  true  that 
typhoid  fever  about  this  time  carried  Toxie  off,  though  whether  as 
a  judgment  on  her  or  because  her  husband  had  been  rash  enough 
to  take  her  to  the  seaside  for  her  health  we  are  not  told.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  heroines,  like  physicians,  have  their  fashion¬ 
able  diseases.  A  few  years  ago  they  all  died  of  consumption,  but 
now  typhoid  fever  is  far  more  fatal.  The  heroine,  hearing  of  her 
rival's  death,  thereupon  “  looked  up  into  the  blue-black  sky,  where 
came  forth,  one  by  one,  that  marvellous  host,  great  Jupiter,  the 
polar  star  ”  (commonly  called  the  pole-star),  “  and  soft  Orion  ”  (why 
“  soft”  we  are  not  told),  and  then  she  thought  as  follows: — 

Ob,  is  man’s  life  a  jest,  that  men  should  spend  it  breathing  out  the  merest 
bubbles  of  vanity  in  the  very  face  of  infinity  and  the  doom  of  death  !  Why 
aren’t  we  mournful,  and  solemn,  and  awe-struck,  seeing  that  our  earth  is  so 
sad  and  strange,  instead  of  being  careless,  as  children  are,  and  laughter- 
loving, — nay,  wantonly,  recklessly  gay  ? 

Before  a  lady  takes  to  writing  about  “  bubbles  of  vanity  ”  and  “  in¬ 
finity,”  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  learn  that,  unless  we  are 
“  careless  as  children  are,”  and  ignorant  too,  we  do  not  when  we 
write  cut  down  “  are  not "  to  “  aren’t.”  It  may  perhaps  be  a 
question  whether  we  are  “  evolved  from  some  combined  atomies 
of  cosmic  gas,  a  gas  that  brews  worlds  whether  they  will  or  not  ” ; 
but  it  is  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  solemn  writing 
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contractions  are  not  allowed.  At  the  point  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived  we  are  half  through  the  story,  assuming  of  course 
as  we  do  that  it  is  all  contained  in  one  volume.  We  shall  not 
spoil  the  reader’s  interest  by  unfolding  any  more  of  the  plot.  He 
wav  perhaps  wonder  how  the  heroine  manages  to  fill  up 
the  hundred  and  fifty  pages  or  so  which  are  left  her  in 
which  to  get  manned.  In  one  page,  however,  she  “  swirled 
her  petticoats  ”  and  tallied  of  her  “  desperately-opened  orbs.”  In 
another  she  “  stared  stolidly  at  a  big  dazzling  bed  of  scarlet 
geraniums,  scintillating  with  vivid  colour  in  the  afternoon  sun,  set 
m  their  emerald  green. ’  Then  she  “gazed  up  into  the  green  glory 
of  the  great  beech-tree  till  the  first  star  quivered  out  into  the 
green-blue  sky,”  while  later  on  she  “  stole  up  the  short  stair-flight, 
the  polished  "oaken  wood  creaking  derisively,  and  with  pop-gun 
dexterity  beneath  our  softly-treading  feet.”  She  went  to  a  railway 
station  "and  “  gazed  on  the  various  paraphernalia  of  a  roadside 
station,”  while  the  “  weird  wires  whistled,  and  the  fresh  draughty 
air  blew  fitfully  along  the  level  line,  bringing  with  it  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  soundlessn'ess.”  In  fact,  she  writes  nonsense  till  the  proper 
time  has  arrived  for  winding  up  the  story. 


PHILLIPS’S  CIVIL  WAR  IN  WALES.* 

DESPITE  the  meagreness  of  his  history  of  Kilgerran,  the  terms 
in  which  Mr.  Phillips’s  present  work*  was  announced,  coupled 
with  the  attractiveness  and  unhackneyed  nature  of  the  subject, 
encouraged  us  to  look  forward  to  it  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and 
curiosity.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  Principality  has  fared 
ill  at  the  hands  of  historians,  and  the  long-standing  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  subject  have  tended  to  make  anything  like  accuracy 
as  to  names  and  places  a  vain  expectation.  A  stranger  or 
“foreigner”  could  hardly  tail  to  flounder  among  the  many  traps 
set  in°his  way  by  records  and  documents  containing  names  so 
like  each  other  and  so  little  like  anything  else ;  and  the  need  has 
Ion0-  been  felt  of  some  learned  A\  elshman  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Marches  who  would  do  for  Welsh  history  what  has  so  abundantly 
been  done  for  local  history  on  the  English  side  of  the  border. 
Mr.  Phillips,  a  Carmarthenshire  man  of  letters,  has  taken  the 
field,  and,  combining  local  inquiry  with  documentary  research,  has 
endeavoured  to  compose  a  fair  and  systematic  narrative  of  the 
Welsh  side  of  the  Civil  War.  Those  whose  appetite  for  the 
study  of  this  period  of  border  history  has  been  whetted  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Webb's  annotated  Memoir  of  Colonel 'Birch,  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Camden  Society  for  1873,  will  have 
got  a  good  idea  of  what  to  expect  from  an  historian  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
pretensions ;  but,  though  we  wish  to  give  him  the  credit  of  in¬ 
dustry,  zeal,  and  national  spirit,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
perusal  of  his  Memoirs  will  produce  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Doubtless  the  State  papers  at  the  Record  Office  and  other  con¬ 
temporary  sources  of  information  have  been  pressed  into  the  service 
for  pieces  justijicatives,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  make  a  well- 
intentioned  second  volume,  and  help  to  substantiate  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  first.  But  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  how  many  of 
the  hundred  and  seventeen  documents  making  up  this  second 
volume  are  simply  the  lying  newspapers  of  the  war,  the  Royalist 
Mercurius  Aulicus,  to  which  Mr.  Phillips  awards  the  palm  of 
mendacity,  and  the  Parliamentarian  Mercurius  Bellicus  which, 
to  say  the  least,  runs  a  dead  heat  with  it.  Although  there  are 
here  and  there”  Letters  from  Brereton,  a  central  figure  in  the 
Parliamentary  operations  in  Cheshire  and  on  the  confines  of  Flint 
•and  Denbighthrough  the  whole  period  covered  by  these  Memoirs, 
we  fail  to  discover  evidence  of  a  study  of  that  General's  despatches, 
of  Prince  Rupert's  correspondence,  or  of  Sir  S.  Luke’s  note-book, 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  a  thorough  insight  into  the  course 
of  the  events  under  consideration.  Doubtless  Mr.  Phillips  has 
overhauled  Clarendon — mainly  however  to  contradict  his  authority 
with  somewhat  audacious  ipse  elicits — and  Warburtons  Life  of 
Prince  Rupert,  which,  as  a  modern  work,  he  might  with  less  pre¬ 
sumption  take  leave  to  question  ;  not  to  speak  of  other  books  and 
records.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  his  Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War 
falls  short  of  being  such  a  work  of  research  as  it  lays  claim  to 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  uninteresting  ;  indeed 
its  liveliness  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  very  pronounced 
partisanship  which  sees  every  event  and  action  through  the  medium 
of  Parliamentarian  spectacles. 

The  prefatory  chapter  on  the  state  of  Wales  from  its  conquest  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  deals  chiefly  with  questions  of 
food,  lodging,  and  locomotion,  in  all  of  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  improvement  in  course  of  time,  though  the 
contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  border  must  have  been 
very  pronounced.  The  picture  drawn  ot  the  principal  county 
gentry  of  North  and  South  Wales  repairing  for  the  winter  to  their 
town  houses  in  Chester,  Brecon,  and  Carnarvon,  brings  before 
the.  reader  a  state  of  things  which  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  knew  such  towns  as  Ludlow,  Shrews- 
burv,  and  one  or  two  other  half-Welsh  towns,  although  no  traces  of 
the  custom  survive,  except  in  the  handsome  ancient  houses  which 
tell  of  former  more  substantial  tenants.  But  the  author  rather 
loses  himself  when  he  gets  into  earlier  history.  If  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  Wales 
(a.d.  1415-85),  he  might  have  gone  more  deeply  into  the  ques¬ 
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tion  than  the  bald  remark  that  “concubinage  was  very  common.” 
lie  might  have  found  from  the  “  Gemma  Ecclesiastica  ”  of  Giraldus 
that  in  South  Wales,  as  also  no  doubt  in  North  Wales, 
“housekeepers”  (“ focarise  ”)  were  winked  at,  and  tacitly  allowed. 
As  Mr.  Brewer  puts  it  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  in  the 
Rolls  Series,  “  marriage  prevailed  generally  among  the  clergy, 
allowed,  but  not  named  ” ;  and  there  is  fair  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  this  connexion  which  Mr.  Phillips  brands  as  concubinage,  in 
glancing  at  a  century  or  two  later.  The  second  chapter,  sum¬ 
marizing  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War,  contains  two 
or  three  interesting  glimpses  of  the  internal  condition  of  Glamor¬ 
ganshire  and  the  coast  of  South  Wales ;  such  as  where  the 
attempt  to  borrow  money  on  Privy  Seals  fails  in  the  above-named 
county  because  “  of  the  losses  it  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Turkish  pirates”  and  of  the  sums  expended  in  the  ransom  of 
“honest  men,  detained  slaves  at  Sallee  ’  (p.  37) ?  ;in(i  where  the 
King’s  requirement  of  ships  or  ship-money  from  the  seaports  of 
South  Wales  brings  out  the  fact  that  “  Monmouthshire,  which 
now  boast3  a  large  seaport  town  in  Newport,  should  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Charles  without  a  single  ship  of  thirty  tons,  or  indeed, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  Justices,  literally  without  a  single 
ship  of  any  size  whatever.”  Other  curious  incidental  facts  as 
to  the  payment  and  collection  of  ship-money  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  p.  73,  and  indeed  our  sole  fault  with  these  preliminary 
chapters  is  the  author’s  hurry  over  his  subject,  which  might  fairly 
have  claimed  of  him  double  the  number  of  pages  by  way  of  a 
solid  foundation  and  a  lucid  and  adequate  introduction.  _ 

It  is  when,  in  the  third  chapter,  we  are  fairly  launched  in  the  war, 
that  we  most  feel  the  want  of  a  sound  and  dispassionate  historian. 
In  the  autumn  of  1642,  when  the  answer  of  the  Salopians  and  their 
neighbours  to  the  King’s  appeal  to  them  to  melt  down  their  plate 
and  convert  it  into  money  cannot  but  have  had  the  effect  of  re¬ 
plenishing  the  Royal  exchequer  and  strengthening  considerably  the 
sinews  of  war,  Mr.  Phillips  challenges  the  truth  of  Claren¬ 
don's  statement  that  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  “  that  the 
army  was  full  and  constantly  paid.  ’  “  The  noble  historian,  he 

writes,  “  draws  on  his  imagination,”  or  “  writes  years  after  the 
event  ”  from  mere  impressions,  for  the  constant  sacking  and  plunder¬ 
ing  of  houses  tells  a  tale  of  irregular  payments — we  should  have 
said  a  tale  rather  of  lax  discipline  and  the  license  of  civil  war. 
But,  whereas  Mr.  Phillips  gives  no  proof  that  his  impeachment  of 
Clarendon  has  any  foundation  in  facts,  his  eagerness  to  put  Charles's 
cause  in  a  particular  light  goes  far,  in  the  very  passage  we  are 
referring  to,  to  establish  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Royal  ex¬ 
chequer^  and  so  to  nullify  the  insinuation  of  scant  and  slack  pay : — 
“  One  fruitful  source  of  money  at  Shrewsbury  appears  to  have 
been  the  selling  of  dignities  and  titles.  Sir  Richard  Newport  is 
said  to  have  paid  6,000 1.  for  a  peerage.  For  a  purse  of  gold 
Thomas  Lyster  of  Routon  was  knighted.  If  every  man  who  was 
knighted  here  and  elsewhere  during  the  war  presented  Charles 
with  a  purse  of  gold,  it  must  have  produced  a  rather  considerable 
siim  of  money.”  Mr.  Phillips,  like  many  an  over-zealous  advocate, 
proves  too  much.  Again,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  1644,  the 
Royalist  fortunes  were  down  in  Cheshire  and  Salop,  and  Prince 
Rupert  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury  to  improve  matters,  we  find  that 
the  town  assessed  itself  in  the  large  sum  of  1  ,oool.,  to  be  paid  in 
one  payment,  for  the  purpose  ot  his  settling  affairs  in  that 
district."  Mr.  Phillips,  after  stating  that  Rupert’s  commis¬ 
sion  was  in  general  terms  to  prevent  the  Parliamentary  forces 
under  Brereton  and  Myddelton,  Mytton,  and  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
from  having  everything  their  own  way,  and  that  therefore 
he  must  have  found  really  serious  work  to  do  at  Shrewsbury, 
proceeds,  without  citation,  to  impugn  Warburton’s  statement 
“  that,  weighty  as  the  work  was,  Prince  Rupert  did  it  thoroughly 
and  sinule-handed.”  “  The  Princes  historian,”  he  writes,  “must 
have  had  different  data  from  what  I  have  seen,  for  I  cannot  find 
that  he  accomplished  much.”  A  fling  like  this  would  go  for 
little  in  the  view  of  candid  readers  did  the  matter  rest  here ; 
but  the  amusing  thing  is  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  couple  of 
pages,  we  are  told  of  Rupert's  success  against  some  forces  of  Sir 
William  Fairfax  and  Colonel  Mytton  at  Market  Drayton  on  the 
4th  of  March,  and  of  his  shortly  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  a 
part  of  the  forces  he  had  with  him  at  Shrewsbury,  winning  a 
signal  victory  and  rendering  essential  service  at  Newark.  Whilst 
speaking  of  Prince  Rupert,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  two  years 
earlier,  one  of  the  prisoners  of  distinction  taken  by  him  in  a  dash¬ 
ing  charge  against  the  advanced  detachment  of  Essex’s  army  near 
Worcester,  was  a  Captain  Wingate,  M.P.  for  St.  Albans.  On  the 
faith  of  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  afterwards  by 
Captain  Wingate  from  Ludlow,  but,  as  Mr.  Phillips  admits,  of  doubt¬ 
ful  genuineness,  Prince  Rupert  is  implicated  in  a  charge  ot  cruel  and 
unsoldierly  treatment  of  his  captive,  in  causing  him  to  be  stripped 
and  mounted  naked  on  horseback  at  the  head  ot  the  army.  Though, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  our  author  can  assess  at  their  due  worth¬ 
lessness  the  lying  letters  so  current  in  the  Civil  M  ar,  he  dismisses 
this  story  with  the  sort  of  criticism  which  one  woidd  look  for  from 
Mrs.  Candour  or  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite: — “  To  me  such  conduct 
seems  almost  incredible,  though  I  am  airaid  there  was  some  truth 

1  i*1  it-”  .  ™ 

But  this  is  not  the  utmost  length  to  which  Mr.  Phillips  goes 
in  writing  history  upon  scanty  documentary  evidence.  A  re¬ 
markable  case  occurs  in  Chap,  iii.,  pp.  1 3I— 4-  After  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  had  been  enabled  by  the  invalu¬ 
able  help  of  the  house  of  Worcester  to  raise  a  considerable  army  for 
the  King  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire.  His  aim  was  to 
lead  them  to  head-quarters  at  Oxford,  his  route  being  via  the  Severn 
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banks  and  through  Herefordshire.  As  Mr.  Phillips  tells  the  tale,  the 
Parliamentarian  Governor  of  Hereford,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  pre¬ 
pares  to  obstruct  their  passage,  and  the  discovery  of  this  makes 
the  Marquess  and  the  Welsh  cross  the  Severn,  turn  southwards,  and 
march  for  Tewkesbury.  Here  follows  an  exciting  account  of  how 
Earl  Stamford  followed  them  with  4,000  men,  and  how  a  battle 
ensued  on  the  16th  of  November,  wherein  the  Marquess’s  chosen 
horse  were  successfully  beaten  back,  and  the  Welsh  recruits  mowed 
down  in  whole  ranks  by  the  disciplined  Parliamentary  troops,  and 
their  two  field  pieces.  “  On  that  dreadful  day  2,500  men  were 
slain  and  1 ,200  prisoners  made.  A  large  pit  was  dug,  and  friends 
and  foes  found  a  common  grave  on  Tewkesbury  plain.”  The  van¬ 
quished  Marquess  heat  a  retreat  across  the  Severn  into  South 
Wales.  The  Earl  of  Stamford  returned  to  Hereford.  For  the 
whole  of  this  defeat  Mr.  Phillips’s  sole  quoted  authority  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “  True  Newes  out  of  Herefordshire,”  which  is  given 
as  an  authentic  document  in  v.  ii.  38,  &c. ;  and  the  narrative 
might  pass  muster  but  for  a  suspicious  repetition  in  the  next  page 
of  another  brush  between  Lord  Stamford  and  the  Marquess  of  Hert¬ 
ford  near  to  Hereford,  in  which,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  bloody 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  the  former  with  but  fifteen  hundred  men 
slays  another  couple  of  thousand  Welshmen.  This  is  based  on  a 
“True  relation  of  a  most  blessed  victory  obtained  against  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford”  (King’s  Pamphlets,  83-44),  and  this  even 
Mr.  Phillips  is  forced  to  suspect  to  be  a  different  account  of  the 
former  transaction.  But  will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  first-mentioned  pamphlet,  of  which  the  second  is  plainly 
another  version,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth,  except  in  the 
general  facts  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  being  driven  from 
Sherborne  and  taking  refuge  in  Wales,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
having  had  a  regiment  of  good  soldiers  with  him  in  Herefordshire  ? 
The  rest  of  that  letter  was  pure  fiction,  designed  to  keep  up  the 
public  courage,  bring  contempt  on  the  Welsh — whom  even  this 
history  shows  to  have  been  trustfully  loyal — and  draw  off  public 
attention  from  the  alarm  and  tumult  in  London  consequent  upon 
the  news  of  Edgehill.  We  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  any 
other  vouchers  for  this  particular  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  of  which 
the  large  pit  on  Tewkesbury  Plain — in  which  should  be  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  2,500  Welshmen  and  160  Parliamentarians — is  meant  to 
be  a  token  and  proof ;  hut  until  such  are  produced,  we  must  accept 
the  results  of  Mr.  Webb’s  examination  of  this  “  True  Newes  out  of 
Herefordshire,”  which  led  him  to  pronounce  it  a  false  chronicle. 

Passing  now  to  the  generals  on  either  side  to  whom  Mr.  Phillips’s 
history  introduces  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  his  study  of 
the  character  and  services  of  Gerard,  the  only  Cavalier  in  South  W  ales 
who  could  make  head  against  Laugharne  and  the  Roundheads,  and 
who  cleared  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen  from  Par¬ 
liamentarian  occupation  to  the  very  water’s  edge  in  1644  and  1645, 
is  as  prejudiced  as  his  estimate  of  Prince  Rupert.  We  are  told 
that  Gerard  was  a  mere  soldier  and  no  diplomatist,  and  that  his 
unconciliatory  treatment  of  the  Welsh  and  preference  of  his  own 
creatures  acted  injuriously  to  the  King’s  cause.  The  best  answer 
to  such  statements  is  the  success  of  his  several  campaigns,  and 
the  fact  that  when,  after  the  meeting  of  the  King  and  the 
Posse  Oomitatus  of  Glamorgan  at  St.  Fagans,  Gerard  was  removed 
from  the  command  with  the  much-grudged  sop  of  a  peerage,  it 
was  a  signal  for  the  commencement  of  Laugharne’s  successes  in 
Pembrokeshire,  first  against  Gerard’s  lieutenants,  and  then  against 
his  successor,  Sir  Jacob  Astley.  Had  we  space,  it  might  he  shown 
that  Laugharne,  an  able  soldier  and  general,  gains  praise  enough 
in  these  pages  until,  in  1648-9,  upon  the  defection  of  the  Parliament¬ 
arian  army  in  South  Wales,  in  the  second  Civil  War,  he  saw  fit  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  King.  Thenceforth  he,  Powell,  and  Poyer, 
rank  as  renegades,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  except 
because  they  were  formidable  as  soldiers,  they  deserved  harder 
names  than  the  sturdy  old  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  when  his 
King’s  cause  seemed  hopeless,  aided  Parliament  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  Conway,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  was  hand  in  glove  with 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Not  that  we  can  say  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  sketches 
of  the  generals  prominent  in  the  Civil  War  in  Wales  that  they  are, 
except  where  there  is  a  bias  against  them,  lively  or  striking.  A 
better  artist  might  have  set  more  vividly  before  us  such  men  as 
Brereton  and  Myddelton,  Mytton  and  Colonel  Laugharne.  Instead 
of  this,  Mr.  Phillips  is  distracted  by  the  petty  wrongs  of  Sir  Hugh 
Owen  at  Haverfordwest,  an  elderly  prisoner  who,  when  the 
Royalists  had  to  beat  a  retreat  thence,  was  hurried  away,  “  al¬ 
though  unbreasted  and  in  his  pantables,  preparing  for  bed.” 
Then  he  wastes  half  a  page  upon  the  kiss  with  which  the  stern 
puritan  Governor  of  Monmouth  requited  a  buxom  servant-girl  who 
assisted  in  the  defence  of  Wonastow  House,  and,  as  if  for  a  set-off, 
introduces  in  a  note  a  trumpery  figment  about  an  illegitimate  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  family  having  been  the  result  of  Charles  I. 
passing  a  night  at  Llandisilio,  near  Oswestry.  The  proofs  of 
this  story  are  that  a  field  near  is  still  called  “Prince's  field,” 
and  that  within  living  memory  there  was  a  family  at  Llan¬ 
disilio  of  Stuart-like  features  and  of  the  name  of  Prince.  By 
the  way,  and  apropos  of  the  indignity  to  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  we  do 
not  find  pity  wasted  on  Sir  Thomas  Dallison,  when  he  had  to  make 
his  escape  from  Welshpool  in  his  shirt,  and  not  even  in  his 
“  pantables.”  But  then  he  was  a  Royalist. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  within  our  limits  to  show  how 
partially  coloured  are  the  accounts  of  the  traitorous  betrayal  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  capture  of  Hereford  by  Colonel  Birch.  No 
one  would  guess  from  Mr.  Phillips  that  the  latter  was  a 
matter  of  bribing  two  disaffected  officers,  whom  the  Colonel  met, 
not  at  Nexdngton ,  but  Nunnington ,  For  Clurewell  in  the  forest 


district  (p.  270)  Clearxvell  should  be  read ;  for  Coford,  Coleford; 
and  for  Framelet  Ferry  (ii.  p.  66),  not  Frampt.on,  but  Framilode 
Passage,  near  Westbury-on-Severn.  It  is  a  more  serious  geo¬ 
graphical  blunder  which  in  i.  p.  121  makes  the  Royalists  cross  the 
channel  to  Cardiff  from  Minehead,  in  Gloucestershire.  And 
where,  we  would  ask,  can  the  author  have  lived  not  to  know  that 
a  “  cone-grew  ”  (ii.  p.  53),  which  interfered  with  a  terra  firma  for 
military  occupation  at  Torporley,  in  Cheshire,  is  good  old  English 
for  a  rabbit  warren  (see  Wright  and  Halliwell  s.  v.  conig.),  or  that 
the  poet  Byron  was  not  the  last  possessor  of  the  title  (i.  p.  188). 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  yet  to  wait  for  a  competent  history  of 
the  Civil  War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  second  volume  of  Moliere’s  complete  works,  forming  part 
of  M.  Hachette’s  Collection  des  grands  ecrivains,  is  now  before 
us*,  and  it  fully  sustains  the  high  character  of  the  whole  series. 
The  plays  here  given  are  Les  Precieuses,  Sganarelle,  Don  Garde 
de  Navarre,  and  L'ecole  des  maris,  each  of  them  being  accompa¬ 
nied  by  illustrative  remarks,  various  readings,  notes,  &c.  The 
subject  of  the  Precieuses  is  one  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
M.  Despois,  and  once  more  we  are  invited  to  decide  whether 
Moliere  really  intended  to  run  down  the  whole  coterie  assembled 
at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  or  merely  the  exaggerations  of 
predosite.  The  late  M.  Rcederer,  followed  by  other  critics,  main¬ 
tained  the  latter  opinion.  M.  Despois  is  more  severe,  and  attempts 
to  prove  that  Somaize  himself  understood  perfectly  well  the  wide 
scope  of  Moliere’s  attack.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  panegyrize  Mile,  de  Scudffiy,  Voiture,  and  the  other  admirers  of 
Julie  d’Angennes;  M.  Cousin  set  the  example,  and  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion  many  enthusiasts  went  so  far  as  to  begin  the  reading  of  Le 
grand  Cyrus.  Whether  they  had  patience  enough  to  wade  through 
the  whole  work  is  more  than  we  can  say ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  M.  Despois’s  notice  of  Les  Predeuses  will  prevent 
this  extraordinary  mania  from  spreading.  His  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  French  and  foreign  literature  has  enabled  him  to  throw 
much  curious  and  apposite  information  into  the  foot-notes  which 
enrich  almost  every  page ;  thus  the  amusing  monologue  of  Sgana¬ 
relle  (Scene  xvii.)  gives  him  an  opportunity  for  introducing  a  long 
quotation  from  Scarron’s  Jodelet  duelliste,  and  another  lrom  Shak- 
speare’s  Henry  IV.,  First  Part. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  we  had  to  notice  a  new  edition  of 
Andre  Chenier's  works,  published  in  the  Bibliotheque  Charpentier  ; 
the  present  volume  f  is  designed  to  complete  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  severe  criticism  on  the  attempt  lately  made  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  poet  to  publish  in  a  correct  form  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  which  M.  de  Latouche  first  introduced  to  French  readers 
more  than  fifty  years  since.  If  we  may  believe  M.  Becq  de 
Fouquieres,  the  three  volumes  recently  edited  by  M.  de  Chenier 
are  worthless  in  every  respect ;  the  text  is  full  of  errors,  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  swarms  with  blunders  and  unproved  assertions, 
the  original  MSS.  have  not  been  consulted,  and  the  general  result 
is  a  slovenly  production,  every  line  of  which  calls  for  correction. 
M.  de  Fouquieres  appears  to  have  been  asked  for  his  opinion  of  M. 
de  Chenier’s  merits  as  an  editor,  and  his  answer  is  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us.  The  first  part  includes  all  the  strictly  biogra¬ 
phical  details ;  it  is  supplemented  by  interesting  appendices  re¬ 
specting  M.  de  Pange,  the  Duchess  de  Fleury,  the  Trudaines,  and 
others ;  the  second  division  is  devoted  to  a  minute  description  and 
discussion  of  the  text.  It  would  be  tedious  to  wade  through  all 
the  particulars  of  this  long  and  bitter  criticism. 

M.  de  Franqueville  is  already  favourably  known  in  this  country 
in  connexion  with  our  laws,  our  administration,  and  our  social  and 
political  usages ;  he  has  frequently  been  sent  to  England  by 
his  Government  on  missions  of  inquiry,  and  the  latest  result  of  his 
investigations  j  is  the  bulky  and  valuable  work  just  published.  It 
gives  a  complete  account  of  the  system  on  which  means  of 
locomotion  are  regulated  here;  railways,  ordinary  roads,  tram¬ 
ways,  bridges,  ferries,  and  canals,  come  in  successively  for  their 
share  of  notice;  and  the  author  offers  several  practical  remarks  on 
harbours  and  docks,  drainage  and  lighthouses.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  management  of  these  various  elements  of 
industry  in  France  and  in  England  P  M.  de  Franqueville  dwells 
much  of  course  on  the  fact  that,  whereas  State  interference  or 
management  is  the  rule  with  our  neighbours,  we  prefer  the  action 
of  private  enterprise.  One  consequence  is  that  a  much  greater 
amount  of  uniformity  and  of  method  is  noticeable  in  France 
than  in  England,  where  wisdom  is  bought  at  the  cost  of  repeated 
and  often  sad  experience.  M.  de  Franqueville’s  work  is  executed 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  illustrated  by  official  documents  and 
statistical  tables. 

The  Annie  geographique  §,  published  by  M.  de  Saint-Martin,  is 
always  full  of  useful  information ;  the  bibliographical  summary 
which  heads  each  chapter  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  once  what 
books  he  should  procure,  and  how  far  they  can  he  trusted,  and  the 
extracts  are  judiciously  selected  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  most 

*  (Euvres  completes  de  Moliere.  Publiees  par  M.  E.  Despois.  Vol.  2. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

4  Documents  no uveaux  sur  Andre  Chenier,  etc.  Par  M.  Becq  de 
Fouquieres.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

J  Du  regime  des  travaux  publics  en  Angleterre.  Par  Ch.  de  Franqueville. 
Paris  and  London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

§  L’annee  geograpltiqiie.  Par  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin.  13'  annee. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 
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salient  points  of  the  works  analysed.  The  travels  and  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  volume 
before  us ;  Mr.  Forsyth’s  mission  is  also  fully  described.  Under 
the  heading  Geographie  historique  the  reader  will  notice  an  inte¬ 
resting  notice  of  the  old  geographer  Dionysius  Byzantius,  whose 
last  treatise,  De  Bospori  navigations,  has  lately  been  found  and 
published  by  M.  Wescher.  More  than  three  hundred  years 
a»-o  a  French  savant,  Pierre  Gilles  (in  Latin  Gyllius),  printed  a 
Latin  translation  of  that  work  from  a  Greek  MS.  which  he  had 
in  his  possession ;  the  MS.  was  unfortunately  lost,  and  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such 
as  Lucas  Hostenius,  Leo  Allatius,  Ducange,  and  Fabricius,  made 
fruitless  efforts  to  recover  it;  M.  Wescher  has  at  last  discovered 
it  amongst  a  number  of  parchments  bought  in  1841  by  M.  Minoide 
Mynas  for  the  Paris  National  Library. 

Camille  Desmoulins  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  character¬ 
istic  personages  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  he  has 
found  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  M.  Jules  Claretie.  Already, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Charpentier,  M.  Claretie  had  published 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  hero;  we  are  now  in¬ 
vited  to  read  a  complete  biography  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
enriched  with  a  number  of  curious  documents  previously  un¬ 
published. * * * § *  *  Not  only  the  witty  journalist,  but  his  wife  Lucile, 
and  the  whole  political  group  of  which  he  forms  the  centre,  appear 
in  this  volume.  The  archives  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  so  full 
of  documents  relating  to  various  epochs  of  the  history  of  France, 
particularly  the  Revolutionary  period,  were  known  to  contain 
many  papers  respecting  Camille  Desmoulins.  There  were  the  notes 
taken  by  Topino-Lebrun,  one  of  the  jurymen  of  the  tribunal 
which  sent  to  the  guillotine  the  vieu.v  Cordelier,  Danton,  and  Fabre 
d’Eglantine ;  Courtois  (de  l’Aube)  had  also  left  some  fragments 
carefully  preserved  in  the  same  office.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
M.  Claretie  obtained  permission  to  consult  and  transcribe  these 
papers  before  the  terrible  events  of  1870-71  ;  for  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  was  one  of  the  public  buildings  destroyed  by  the  Com¬ 
munists,  and  all  its  records  were  burnt.  M.  Claretie  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  admiration  for  Camille  Desmoulins's  poli¬ 
tical  character ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  justly  denounces  his 
acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  the  mischievous  use  he  often  made 
of  his  unquestionable  talent.  In  addition  to  the  documents  already 
mentioned,  the  volume  contains  several  of  Camille’s  juvenilia, 
letters  by  Freron,  &c.  &c.  Amongst  the  pictorial  illustrations  we 
may  mention  a  portrait  of  Lucile,  drawn  in  facsimile  from  a  sketch 
taken  in  1 793  by  G.  M.  Brune,  then  a  printer,  and  afterwards  a 
marshal  of  France. 

M.  Paillard’s  f  work,  like  M.  Dubois-Suchan’s  two  volumes  on 
Tacitus,  was  written  for  a  political  purpose,  and  although  from 
that  point  of  view  it  has  now  scarcely  any  raison  d'etre,  yet  it  will 
still  be  read  with  interest  by  persons  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Roman  Empire  have  always  the  power  of  fascinating.  The  author 
wished  that  Napoleon  III.,  immediately  after  the  last  plebiscite, 
had  associated  his  son  with  him  in  the  Empire ;  the  example  of 
Rome,  he  thinks,  might  well  have  been  copied,  and  he  believes 
it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  try  a  plan  which  for  centuries 
perpetuated  the  Imperial  system,  first  in  Italy,  then  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  through  incessant  agitations  and  despite  innumerable 
causes  of  dissolution.  The  volume  before  us  is,  in  fact,  the  history 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  beginning  with  Augustus  and 
ending  with  Constantine  Dragoses;  but  it  is  also  an  apology 
for  universal  suffrage  applied  to  the  consolidation  of  despotism. 
M.  Paillard  longs  to  see  an  entente  cordiale  finally  established 
between  what  he  calls  the  principle  of  authority  as  embodied  in 
monarchical  traditions  and  the  democratic  right  of  control  exercised 
through  the  working  of  unrestricted  suffrage. 

George  Sand’s  new  volume  (  is  a  reprint  of  critical  articles 
ublished  long  ago,  which  introduce  us  to  several  literary  cele¬ 
rities  more  or  less  well  known,  Goethe,  Mickiewicz,  Lord 
Byron,  &c.  The  chapter  relating  to  M.  Henri  de  Latouche  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  influence  which  he  had  over  the 
author  of  Valentine,  Mauprat,  and  Consuelo.  M.  de  Latouche  him¬ 
self  never  accomplished  anything  remarkable  in  literature ;  but, 
as  we  had  occasion  to  mention  just  now,  he  claims  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  earliest  editor  of  Andre  Chenier,  and  he 
conducted  for  several  years  a  clever  Opposition  newspaper,  the 
Figaro.  From  George  Sand's  notice  of  him  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  hypochondriac,  very  uncertain  in  his  dealings  with 
his  friends,  and  ready  to  cut  them  for  the  smallest  imaginable 
reason,  often  for  no  reason  at  all.  George  Sand  was  recommended 
to  him  when  she  came  to  Paris  in  1830;  he  helped  her  with 
his  advice,  opened  to  her  the  columns  of  the  Figaro,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  made  her  acquainted  with  her  own  powers.  Balzac 
is  another  celebrated  writer  whose  merits  are  discussed  autour  de  la 
table ;  George  Sand  judges  him  very  impartially,  we  think,  and 
shows  the  wide  difference  which  separates  Eugenie  Grandet,  Ursule 
Mirouet,  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  his  romances  from  the  rough 
and  hasty  sketches  contained  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  works 
collected  together  under  the  ambitious  title  La  comedie  humaine. 

M.  Courriere,  in  unfolding  before  us  the  history  of  contem¬ 
porary  Russian  literature,  takes  us  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.§  His  preface  begins  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  first 

*  Camille  Desmoulins,  Lucile  Desmoulins ;  etude  sur  les  Dantonistes.  Par 
3  ules  Claretie.  Paris :  Plon. 

t  Histoire  de  la  transmission  du  pauvoir  imperial  a  Rome  et  a  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Par  Alphonse  Paillard.  Paris :  Plon. 

%  Autour  de  la  table.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris  :  Levy. 

§  Histoire  de  la  litterature  contemporaine  en  llussie.  Par  C.  Courriere. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 


attempts  at  intellectual  culture  amongst  the  Slavonic  inhabitants 
of  North-Eastern  Europe,  and  shows  us  that  vast  nation  just 
emerging  from  barbarism  and  falling  under  the  rule  of  Byzantine 
Christianity.  The  change  was  not  altogether  favourable  to 
literary  progress,  and  for  a  considerable  time  religion  was  almost 
the  only  theme  discussed  by  Slavonic  writers.  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catharine  may  be  said  to  be  the  sovereigns  who  did  most 
for  the  civilization  of  their  subjects,  and  M.  Courriere  describes 
the  former  as  endeavouring  to  Europeanize  Russia  a  coups  cT ukases 
et  d'amendes.  The  outbreak  of  the  Romantic  movement  told 
powerfully  upon  Russian  literature  by  making  it  essentially  national, 
and  stamping  it  with  a  character  of  originality.  Pouchkine, 
Lermontoff,  Gogol,  and  Bielinski,  are  the  best  representatives  of 
this  revolution,  which  has  for  the  first  time  given  to  Russian 
thought  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  modern  world. 
M.  Courriere’ s  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts  corresponding 
respectively  to — 1,  the  earliest  times;  2,  modern  literature  as  far 
as  the  Crimean  War ;  3,  contemporary  literature;  it  closes  with 
an  excellent  summary  and  an  alphabetical  index. 

The  subject  treated  by  M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  *  is  one 
in  which  many  critics  have  delighted;  Versailles  and  its  glories, 
Mine,  de  Montespan  and  Mine,  de  Maintenon,  the  Duchess  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Mme.  de  Caylus,  and  Louis  XIV.  ruling  over  all.  Our 
author  paints  these  various  portraits  with  a  respectful  and  loving 
hand,  dealing  much  too  favourably,  we  think,  with  the  grand, 
monarque.  In  order  to  judge  impartially  that  proud  and  selfish 
King,  we  should  leave  the  atmosphere  of  Versailles,  and  consult, 
not  Voltaire’s  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  but  Saint-Simon’s  Memoirs 
and  La  Bruyere’s  Caracteres. 

The  large  work  of  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  is  at  last  finished, 
and  forms  a  thorough  description  of  modern  Paris  in  all  its 
most  striking  features.t  The  contents  of  the  sixth  volume  are  both 
varied  and  interesting.  They  include  the  income  of  the  metropolis, 
the  movement  of  the  population  (births,  deaths,  and  marriages), 
burial-grounds,  theatres,  public  libraries,  and  newspapers;  and 
the  last  chapter  endeavours  to  place  before  us  the  character  of 
the  true  Parisian — le  Parisien  Pansiennant,  as  a  novelist  has  re¬ 
marked — observed  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  mass  of 
tacts  contained  in  this  volume — facts  relating  to  the  history  of 
Paris  from  the  earliest  times,  interspersed  with  statistical  docu¬ 
ments,  anecdotes,  and  original  observations.  M.  du  Camp  is  too 
good  a  Parisian  not  to  believe  that  “  Fame  de  Paris  est  Fame 
de  l'humauite  ”;  but  he  knows  where  the  shades  of  the  picture  are  to 
be  found,  and  he  frankly  draws  attention  to  them.  Thus,  speaking 
of  the  passion  for  that  equality  which  Frenchmen  prefer  to  liberty,  he 
says : — “  Every  Parisian  carries  in  himself  a  Right  side  and  a  Left 
side  which  are  always  struggling  for  pre-eminence ;  they  give  their 
votes  wrong,  never  listen  to  the  President’s  bell,  and  founder  in 
those  logomachies  which  in  days  of  yore  brought  Byzantium  to  its 
destruction.  The  Parisian  cannot  understand  liberty  or  tolerate 
authority,  and  he  would  be  quite  ungovernable  if  he  did  not  respect 
those  who  frighten  him  a  little.”  M.  du  Camp  admirably  describes 
the  fascination  exercised  by  Paris  upon  provincials.  England,  he 
says,  has  dependencies,  where  the  overplus  of  its  population  can 
secure  a  wide  field  for  wholesome  activity;  the  Germans  start 
for  America  ;  the  Russians,  without  emigrating,  find  ample  scope 
for  their  energies  in  cultivating  the  enormous  tracts  of  waste  land 
which  their  empire  contains ;  Italy  sends  emigrants  to  Monte 
Video  and  Mexico  ;  France  moves  towards  Paris,  and  the  hope  of 
making  a  rapid  fortune  there  determines  thousands  to  encounter 
the  temptations  of  the  capital.  Out  of  the  multitude,  very  few 
succeed ;  the  others  supply  the  anny  of  the  barricades  with 
desperadoes  whom  every  revolution  finds  ready  for  action.  M.  du 
Camp’s  description  of  the  modern  Parisians  is  not  reassuring. 

Several  excellent  school  books  on  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  lately  reached  us.  M.  Eugene  Talbot's  sketch  of 
Roman  history  J,  based  upon  the  larger  works  of  Niebuhr,  Ampere, 
Mommsen,  .and  others,  and  completed  by  chronological  tables,  is 
particularly  valuable.  M.  Petit  de  Julleville  has  abridged  in  the 
same  manner  the  voluminous  annals  of  Greece,  and  contrived  to 
make  a  mere  compendium  really  interesting.  §  M.  Antonin 
Roche’s  History  of  England  ||,  which  has  now  reached  a  fourth 
edition,  goes  more  into  detail  than  either  of  those  two  works.  The 
author  appears  to  have  profitably  consulted  the  series  of  chronicles 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  we  observe  that  his  work  has  been  sanctioned  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  Conseil  superieur  de  l' Instruction  publique. 

The  competitions  proposed  from  time  to  time  by  the  French 
Academy  have  often  resulted  in  works  of  great  value  on  curious 
points  of  literature  or  history;  thus  the  Eloge  de  Bourdaloue 
suggested  last  year  has  excited  the  emulation  of  no  less  than 
forty-two  candidates,  and  the  essay  which  obtained  the  prize  is  a 
volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  ,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit 
upon  the  author,  M.  Feugere.  After  a  biographical  introduction,  in 
which  the  few  known  facts  about  the  celebrated  Jesuit  preacher  are 
neatly  related,  M.  Feugere  discusses  the  sermons,  and  examines 

*  Les  femmes  de  Versailles.  Par  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

f  Paris,  ses  organes,  ses  fonctions  et  sa  vie.  Par  Maxime  du  Camp. 
Vol.  6.  Paris  and  London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

*  Histoire  romaine.  Par  E.  Talbot.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

§  Histoire  grecque.  Par  L.  Petit  de  Julleville.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

|1  Histoire  d Angleterre  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules.  Par  Antonin 
Roche.  Paris :  Delagrave. 

Bourdaloue,  sa  predication  et  son  temps.  Par  A.  Feugere.  Paris; 
Didier. 
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them  from  various  points  of  view.  What  are  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  Bourdaloue  from  his  rivals  in  eloquence,  Massillon, 
Bossuet,  and  Fonelon  P  The  answer  to  this  question  gives  the 
author  an  opportunity  of  sketching  the  history  of  pulpit  eloquence 
in  France  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  bringing  out  the 
merits  of  Bourdaloue,  as  M.  Bungener  did  many  years  ago  in  his 
pretty  novel,  Tin  sermon  sous  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
no  Jansenist  condemned  with  more  unsparing  energy  the  doctrines 
of  “  probahilism  ”  and  of  “intention”  than  the  Jesuit  preacher ; 
and,  as  M.  Feugere  remarks,  if  he  had  appeared  thirty  years 
sooner,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  Provinciates. 
For  this  reason  many  of  the  friends  of  Port-Royal — Madame 
de  Sevigne  and  Boileau,  for  instance — held  Bourdaloue  in  high 
esteem.  The  third  part  of  M.  Feugere’s  work  contains  a  most 
instructive  description  of  French  society,  and  especially  of 
the  French  Court,  as  they  appear  in  the  sermons  of  the  great 
Catholic  preacher.  Notwithstanding  the  splendour  by  which  man¬ 
kind  was  so  long  dazzled,  Versailles  was  a  centre  of  corruption,  a 
school  of  impiety  and  of  pride,  where  scandals  of  the  grossest  kind 
were  openly  tolerated  and  encouraged. 

M.  Lezat’s  monograph  *  is  less  developed  than  M.  Feugere’s, 
hut  it  deserves  to  be  read,  and  contains  an  excellent  estimate 
of  Bourdaloue.  Examining  successively  the  questions  of  doctrine, 
ethics,  and  style,  M.  Lezat  shows  that,  whilst  discussions  of  doctrinal 
truths  hold  a  relatively  small  place  in  the  sermons  of  Bourdaloue, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  orator’s  teaching  is  concentrated  upon  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  morality.  As  regards  the  rank  to  be  assigned 
to  him  in  the  catalogue  of  pulpit  orators,  Bossuet  is  the  only  one 
whom  our  author  places  before  him ;  Massillon’s  style  occasionally 
degenerates  into  mere  verbiage,  and  even  the  Petit  car  erne  which 
has  procured  for  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  the  name  of  Racine 
de  la  chaire  is  of  a  flimsy  texture  compared  with  Bourdaloue’s 
sermons. 

M.  Nuitter  t  has  devoted  a  small  volume,  plentifully  illustrated, 
to  a  description  of  the  new  Opera-house  in  Paris,  and  he 
begins  by  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  twelve  buildings  which 
have  been  successively  consecrated  to  dramatic  music  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  in  1659  that  the  first 
comedie  frangaise  en  musique  was  brought  out  in  a  small  edifice 
situated  opposite  the  rue  Guonegaud ;  the  Abbe  Perrin  and  the 
composer  Lambert  had  joined  their  talents  together  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  “  pastoral  ”  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue.  Pomona, 
such  was  the  title  of  the  play,  met  with  a  succ'es  d'enthousiasme,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece,  not  only  for  the  music  and  the 
words,  but  for  the  stage  arrangements,  scenery,  and  the  like.  We 
need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  that  M.  Gamier ’s  Opera-house  has  been 
unmercifully  criticized ;  whilst  the  style  of  the  building  is  con¬ 
sidered  meretricious  and  in  essentially  bad  taste,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stage  seems  defective,  and  the  acoustic  qualities  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  M.  Nuitter’s  volume  is  full  of  details  on 
every  point  connected  with  the  management,  decoration,  ventila¬ 
tion,  &c.,  of  ike  building. 

The  travelling  reminiscences  %  of  M.  Max  Radiguet  are  a  good 
specimen  of  a  style  of  literature  which  is  now  more  and  more 
cultivated  amongst  our  neighbours.  Between  the  mere  tourist’s 
impressions  such  as  Alexandre  Dumas  delighted  in  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  researches  of  the  studious  traveller  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  narratives  of  travel  where  the  social  life,  the  religion,  the 
customs,  and  the  civilization  of  a  country  receive  equal  attention 
with  the  landscape,  the  scenery,  and  the  natural  productions.  M. 
Radiguet  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  this  happy  medium  ;  attached  as 
a  secretary  to  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars,  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  he  has  enjoyed  special  facilities  for 
exercising  his  powers  of  observation,  and  the  result  is  the  book 
now  before  us.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  will 
easily  recognize  some  of  M.  Radiguet's  descriptions. 

The  reception  of  M.  Dumas  fils  at  the  Academie  Frangaise  has 
been  the  great  literary  event  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  tolerably  well 
known  to  those  who  were  present  that  the  honours  of  the 
seance  were  for  the  author  of  La  dame  aux  camelias,  whilst 
M.  d’TIaussonville’s  answer  was  scarcely  noticed.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  take  up  the  two  speeches  now  that  they  are  published, 
we  at  once  see  how  deceptive  are  the  impressions  derived 
from  mere  oral  delivery.  A  full  account  of  the  incident  will 
be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ribliotheque  universelle  §, 
which  is,  as  usual,  both  varied  and  entertaining.  M.  Tallichet  con¬ 
tinues  his  remarks  on  contemporary  France;  M.  Glardon  takes  us 
as  far  as  Central  Asia  in  a  well-written  review  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
Mishmee  Hills,  and  Dr.  Horner  gives  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  celebrated  ophthalmologist,  Albert  de  Graefe. 

*  Bourdaloue,  thuologien  et  orateur.  Par  M.  1'abbo  Lezat.  Paris  : 
Thorin. 

f  Le  nouvel  opera.  Par  Ch.  Nuitter.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette 

&  Co. 

X  Souvenirs  de  I'Amdrique  espagnolc.  Par  M.  Max  Radiguet.  Paris: 
Levy. 

§  La  Bibliotlieque  universelle.  March  1875.  Lausanne :  Bridel. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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THE  NEW 

A  LEXANDRA  PALACE  GRAND  OPENING  FESTIVAL, 

MAY  1. 

The  Musical  Arran gements,  in  which  the  principal  Artistes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  will 
take  part,  will  be  under  the  entire  direction  of 

Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

The  Guinea  Season  Ticket,  admitting:  to  the  Opening:  Ceremony,  and  including:  Membership 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Art  Union,  is  now  on  sale  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  and  their  Agents. 


T\/rUSICAL  UNION.— Papini,  from  Florence,  Violinist  (Second 

Season)  and  Herr  Staler,  Pianist  (First  time),  with  Wiener,  Wnefclghem,  and  Lasserre, 
will  commence  the  Thirty-first  Season,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  13,  St.  James's  Hall. 
Hon.  Members  will  receive  their  Admissions  with  the  Programmes.  Members  whose  Tickets 
have  not  been  received  to  apply  to  the  Director,  Prof.  Ella,  9  Victoria  Square. 


QNOWDON  in  WINTER;  Sunrise.  —  EXHIBITION  of 

WORKS  by  ELIJAH  WALTON,  including  the  above  fine  Picture  and  many  New  large 
ALPINE.  EASTERN,  and  other  subjects.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Admission 
and  Catalogue,  Is.  Ten  to  Six. 


^KTISTS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

For  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  Children  of  Painters,  Sculptors, 
Architects,  and  Engravers. 

President-Sir  FRANCIS  GRANT,  P.R.A. 


H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH  will  Preside  at  a  DINNER  in  aid  of  this  Fund,  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Saturday,  May  8. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by — 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Hon.  Sec.,  7  Cromwell  Place,  South 
Kensington. 

PHILIP  C.  HARDWICK,  Treasurer ,  2  Hereford  Gardens,  Park  Lane.  ’ 

F.  W.  MAYNARD,  Secretary ,  24  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

From  whom  information  relating  to  the  Fund  can  be  obtained. 

The  cost  of  the  Dinner,  including  Wines,  £1  Is.  each  Person,  Tickets  for  which  can  be  had 
from  the  Acting  Secretary. 


TMIE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  INAUGURAL  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  14.  1875,  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Architectural  Society,  9  Conduit  Street.  W.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  8.30 
precisely.  The  President  pro  tern,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox.  will  deliver  an  Inaugural  Address,  on 
the  “  Province  of  Psychology.”  Cards  of  Invitation  to  Visitors  will  be  sent  to  any  persons 
desirous  to  be  present,  on  application  by  post  to  Francis  K.  M UNTON,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
21  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square. 


HAVING  of  LIFE  at  SEA.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will 

be  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  April  6.  at  Eight  P.M.,  to  consider  the  "Govern¬ 
ment  Merchants’ Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Bill.”  Mr.  PLIMSOLL.M.l*.,  and  other  Gentlemen 
will  address  the  Meeting.  Admission  free.  Tickets  for  Reserved  Seats  to  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Henry  Kingsley,  4  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 


TVORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ZETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion.” 

“La  Vigne,”  "Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  _ DORL  GALLERY, 

35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


(ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  LENT  TO 

COPY  and  FOR  SAT/E.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country.  Catalogue  and  Terms  by 
post.  Three  Stamps — W.  11  Ol'PER,  39  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  \Vr.  Hours  Ten  to 
Five  ;  Saturday  Ten  to  Twelve. 


CT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The 

SUMMER  SESSION  commences  on  Monday,  May  2.  The  Hospital  contains  300  Beds. 
Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  every  week.  The  usual 
Courses  of  Lectures  are  also  given  by  the  appointed  Teachers.  Dr  Robert  Barnes  lias  this 
year  been  chosen  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  Dr.  Brailey  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer  or  Dean  of  the  School,  at  tfie 
Hospital. 

n RYS T A L  P A L A C E.  —  S C II 0 O L  oF  P R A C TICAL 

ENGINEERING.  ]>rincipal— Mr.  J.  W.  WILSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  The  NEXT 
TERM  will  open  on  Monday,  April  27.  Prospectus,  &c..  on  application  in  the  Office  of  the 
School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  Byzantine  Court,  North  end  Crystal  Palace. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight,  £40  ;  Four,  £20.  Election,  Second  Week  in  May — Apply  to  the  Secretary.  The 
College,  Cheltenham. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.— OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

»  *  1875 _ There  will  be  an  Examination  in  June,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  June  22.  at 

Nine  A.M..  for  SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ONE  BENSON  SCHOLARSHIP — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Tiie  Bursar,  Wellington  College,  writing  outside  the  envelope 
"  Open  Scholarships.” 


Tq'ETTES  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.  Four  of  .€40  per 

annum.  Competition  in  July — Apply  for  particulars  to  Head-Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh.  t 

T  AW  EXAMINATIONS,  &c. — A  BARRISTER-AT-LAW 

"  (Oxford  Ilonourman)  READS  daily  in  Chambers  with  PUPILS  for  the  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS  for  the  Bar.  Incorporated  Law  Society,  Universities,  Civil  Service,  and  all  Public 
Examinations.  References  to  former  and  present  Pupils.— Address,  S.,care  of  William  Amor, 
Law  Bookseller,  Carey  Street,  W.C. 
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PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  HIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

WITH  that  lively  interest  in  domestic  incidents  which 
distinguishes  them,  the  Germans  have  lately  been 
celebrating  Prince  Bismarck’s  birthday.  Letters  and 
addresses  and  congratulatory  visits  were  showered  upon 
him,  and  the  occasion,  slight  as  it  was,  seemed  sufficient  to 
enable  the  nation  to  show  that,  if  the  Prince  has  his  ene¬ 
mies,  he  has  his  friends  also.  He  has,  indeed,  awakened 
an  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  the  German 
people  which  is  a  very  striking  feature  in  current 
history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  his 
countrymen  are  heartily  on  his  side  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  he  is  engaged ;  that  they  admire  the  boldness 
with  which  he  has  confronted  his  enemies,  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  back  him  up  in  every  way  in  their  power. 
Patriotism  and  Protestantism  no  doubt  each  have 
their  influence  in  creating  this  state  of  feeling ;  Ger¬ 
mans  enjoy  the  supremacy  of  the  Fatherland,  and  Pro¬ 
testants  enjoy  a  triumph  over  their  adversaries.  But 
the  leading  influence  is  a  different  one.  It  is  that  of 
a  passionate  belief  in  the  State  as  the  exponent  of  the 
culture  and  reason  of  the  nation.  In  proportion  as 
Germans  hold  this  belief  they  swear  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  are  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  supporting  him.  The 
whole  notion  of  investing  the  State  with  this  character  is 
so  foreign  to  the  English  mind  that  we  are  apt  to  picture 
the  contest  as  a  totally  different  one  from  that  which  it 
seems  to  be  to  German  eyes.  To  them  the  struggle  is  not 
really  one  between  two  forms  of  religion.  It  is  a  struggle 
between  obscurantism  and  enlightenment ;  between  a 
system  based  on  popular  ignorance  and  a  system  based  on 
popular  knowledge.  All  enthusiastic  beliefs  make  men 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  stand  in  their 
way,  and  patient  of  such  evils  as  they  may  have  to  endure 
in  order  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  what  they  think  to  be 
the  good  cause.  The  Germans  bear  with  philosophical 
equanimity  the  news  of  constant  punishments  inflicted  on 
refractory  priests,  and  also  the  news  of  punishments  little 
less  severe  inflicted  on  refractory  editors.  They  might  per¬ 
haps  wish  for  a  free  press  in  theory ;  but  they  are  quite 
willing  to  go  without  a  free  press  directly  Prince  Bismarck 
assures  them  that  a  free  press  is  one  of  those  things  which 
they  cannot  have  at  present.  It  certainly  does  not  make 
it  right  or  wise  to  coerce  priests  or  editors  that  those 
who  use  force  hold  a  certain  set  of  opinions.  Whether  it 
is  right  or  wise  to  use  coercion  of  a  severe  and  exceptional 
kind  depends  on  the  provocation  given,  the  danger  threat¬ 
ened,  and  the  probability  of  success.  But  to  judge  men 
we  must  first  understand  them,  and  to  suppose  that  Ger¬ 
mans  approve  of  harsh  treatment  of  ecclesiastics  and 
acquiesce  in  the  rigid  control  of  the  press  out  of  a  feeling 
of  party  and  sectarian  animosity  is  to  misunderstand  them, 
and  to  make  it  impossible  to  see  in  its  true  light  what  is 
taking  place  in  Germany. 

It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  any  struggle  in  a 
nation  is  kept  accurately  within  the  bounds  of  the  nation 
itself,  and  does  not  involve  the  Government  in  compli¬ 
cations  with  neighbouring  States.  When  the  struggle  is 
with  such  a  power  as  the  Ultramontane  section  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  this  is  wholly  impossible,  and 
Prince  Bismarck,  in  carrying  on  his  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
test,  has  frequently  to  consider  how  the  policy  of 
neighbouring  nations  falls  in  with  his  policy.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  he  has  little  trouble  with  France  or  Austria.  Both 
these  countries  are  under  the  rule  of  men  of  wisdom 
and  common  sense.  Duke  Decazes  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  the  policy  of  France  must  be  a  policy 


of  peace,  and  he  will  not  allow  the  continuance  of  peace 
to  be  endangered  by  letting  small  foolish  matters  grow 
into  the  occasions  of  quarrel.  Austria  gets  on  very  well 
with  Prince  Bismarck  just  at  present  because  she,  too, 
avoids  small  quarrels,  because  she  is  receiving  the  invalu¬ 
able  support  of  Germany  in  her  Danubian  policy,  and 
because  the  Ultramontane  adversaries  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
not  wishing  to  have  too  many  enemies  on  their  hands  at 
once,  put  up  in  Austria  with  much  which  in  Germany  they 
denounce  as  the  height  of  wickedness.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  Powers  with  which  Germany  has  to  do.  Belgium 
is  also  a  neighbour,  and  some  correspondence  appears  to 
have  lately  passed  between  the  Belgian  and  German  Go¬ 
vernments,  the  latter  suggesting  that  the  former  had  been 
somewhat  lax  in  the  performance  of  its  obligations  as  the 
Government  of  a  friendly  Power,  and  the  former  urging 
that  it  had  really  done  all  that  it  could  do.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  has  not  been  published,  and  such  difference  of 
opinion  as  may  have  existed  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
small  one.  But  at  Paris  any  intelligence  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is  getting  into  difficulties  is  hailed  with  feverish 
delight.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  starved  soul  of  French 
journalism  to  be  able  to  hint  that  Prince  Bismarck 
has  been  trying  to  trample  on  the  sacred  independence  of 
neutral  Belgium,  and  that  Belgium,  strong  in  its  inflbpen- 
dence  and  neutrality,  has  replied  like  a  young  lion  to  the 
arrogant  German.  The  cause  of  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  her  small  neighbours  has  become  suddenly 
very  precious  to  French  eyes.  It  was  not  always  so.  As 
King  Leopold  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  Bel¬ 
gium  was  left  in  comparative  quiet  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  her  existence.  It  was  Switzerland  that  was  then 
made  to  understand  what  France  required  of  her.  She 
had  to  induce  Louis  Napoleon  to  leave  Arenberg;  she 
found  France  always  supporting  Austria  in  the  demands  to 
which  the  presence  of  Italian  refugees  in  the  Canton  of  the 
Ticino  gave  rise ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  diplomatic 
shiftiness  or  adroitness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  internal 
difficulties  of  M.  Guizot’s  Government,  that  she  escaped 
French  intervention  in  the  affair  of  the  Sonderbund.  With 
the  institution  of  the  Empire  the  turn  of  Belgium  came, 
and  while  the  Empire  lasted  she  found  herself  exposed  to 
constant  remonstrances  on  account  of  the  Frenchmen  she 
harboured  and  the  articles  they  were  allowed  to  publish  ; 
and  when  the  Empire  fell  she  found  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  quietly  scheming  to  appropriate  her.  It  is  Germany 
thatis  now  calling  onher  to  fulfil  her  duties.  Whether  Prince 
Bismarck  has  asked  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  ask  can¬ 
not  be  known  until  the  correspondence,  and  not  mere  scraps 
of  it,  has  been  published.  He  cannot  now  be  asking 
the  Belgian  Government  to  take  steps  with  regard  to 
pastorals  issued  by  Belgian  bishops  two  or  three  years  ago  ; 
and  a  foolish  address  from  a  private  society  to  a  German 
bishop  cannot  afford  a  theme  for  much  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  only  matter  that  can  be  called  in  any  way 
serious  which  has  formed  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
the  two  Governments  is  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Belgian 
Government  to  take  sufficiently  strenuous  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  investigate  an  alleged  plot  to  assassinate 
Prince  Bismarck.  Apparently  the  Belgian  Government 
has  ultimately  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  German 
Government.  It  has  ordered  fresh  proceedings  to  be 
instituted,  and  thus  we  may  hope  the  great  Belgian  diffi¬ 
culty  will  blow  over. 

With  Italy  Germany  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  are  thoroughly  friendly  Powers,  and  brothers 
in  arms  with  the  same  enemies  to  encounter.  But  Ger¬ 
many  has  questions  to  discuss  with  Italy  which  are  of 
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importance  to  both  countries.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
questions  recently  discussed  is  the  position  which  Italy 
created  for  -herself  by  the  law  under  which  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Pore  is  guaranteed.  In  what  way  this  question 
has  been  discussed  no  one  knows,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  telegraphic  information. 
In  order  to  earn  their  salt,  reporters  must  telegraph,  and 
they  naturally  incline  to  state  mere  rumours  as  facts.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  telegraphic  news  must  be  put  in  a  bare  concise 
way,  and  very  often  when  the  substance  of  what  is  tele¬ 
graphed  is  not  without  foundation,  yet  the  mode  in  which 
the  intelligence  is  presented  gives  it  a  totally  false  cha¬ 
racter.  There  need  not  be  anything  unfriendly  or  dictatorial 
in  Germany  inviting  Italy  to  consider  the  strange  position 
in  which  she  has  placed  herself  with  regard  to  the  Pope. 
She  has  offered  terms  of  a  most  liberal  character,  but  the 
Pope  has  not  accepted  them.  She  is  bound,  but  the  Pope  is 
not.  She  offers  to  create  an  independent  sovereignty  for  the 
Pope,  but  the  Pope  declines  to  have  an  independent 
sovereignty  of  Italy’s  creation.  He  prefers  his  own  kind 
of  independent  sovereignty  of  which  Italy  has  robbed  him. 
Under  very  difficult  circumstances  the  Italians  have  pro¬ 
bably  done  the  best  they  could.  They  were  wise  in  offer¬ 
ing  extremely  liberal  terms  to  the  Pope.  They  are  wise 
in  adhering  to  these  terms  although  the  Pope  rejects  them. 
They  had  to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  not  in¬ 
dulging  in  religious  persecution  under  the  mask  of  pur¬ 
suing  purely  political  aims,  and  they  have  convinced  it. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  process  of  treating  as  an 
independent  sovereign  a  person  living  in  irreconcilable 
hostility  to  the  Government  so  treating  him  can  go  on  for 
ever ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  real  answer  of  Italy 
to  this  objection  is  that  the  Pope  is  a  very  old  man,  and 
that  it  waits  in  hope  of  getting  on  perfectly  comfortably 
with  his  successor.  To  this  a  friendly  German  might 
reply  by  inquiring  what  Italy  will  do  if  the  next  Pope  is  as 
hostile  as  the  present  Pope.  To  look  beforehand,  to  study 
possible  contingencies,  to  form  definite  resolutions,  and  to 
be  quite  ready  to  act  on  them  when  the  occasion  arrives, 
are  excellent  maxims,  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  has 
steadily  acted  himself,  and  to  acting  on  which  he  owes 
much  of  his  success.  To  counsel  Italy  to  do  the  same  may 
be  the  advice  of  an  honest  friend.  That  Prince  Bismarck 
has  not  gone  beyond  this  we  do  not  know  ;  but  neither  do 
we  know  that  he  has  ;  and  time  only  can  show  what  tiny 
jewels  of  truth  lie  hid  in  the  confused  mass  of  telegraphic 
news  which  we  receive  on  this  and  so  many  other  subjects. 


FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 

Tin  HE  advocates  of  the  political  claims  of  women  will 
-1-  probably  regard  the  division  on  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill  as 
a  triumph.  It  is  much  more  remarkable  that  152  members 
should  vote  in  favour  of  the  innovation  than  that  187 
should  maintain  an  order  of  things  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  universally  regarded  as  natural  and  necessary.  Though 
a  double  negative  is  in  general  equivalent  to  an  affirmative, 
the  cumbrous  title  of  the  Bill  was  intended  to  suggest  an 
argumentative  fallacy.  There  is  a  kind  of  presumption  in 
favour  of  a  measure  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  arbitrary  results  of  positive  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  but  women  have  never  been  disabled  from  voting, 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  disabled  from  serving 
in  the  army.  The  supporters  of  the  measure  seemed  to 
assume  that  ratepayers  enjoy  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
bv  a  law  of  nature  which  is  partially  violated  by  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  ratepaying  women;  yet  the  present  borough  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  only  seven  years  old ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  counties.  If  it  bad  at  any  time  been  intended 
that  political  rights  should  be  independent  of  distinc¬ 
tions  of  sex,  the  qualifications  of  ratepayers,  of  free¬ 
holders,  and  of  occupiers  would  have  been  utterly 
inapplicable  and  anomalous.  Women  who  were  equally 
entitled  with  men  to  the  franchise  would  have  great 
reason  to  complain  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  vast  majority  of  their  number  were,  as  it  were,  casually 
excluded.  For  the  most  part  married  women  are  neither 
ratepayers  nor  freeholders ;  and  if  their  sex  is  not  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  excluded  from  political  func¬ 
tions,  an  economical  accident  ought  not  to  involve  dis¬ 
qualification.  Mr.  Forsyth  protests  with  perfect  sincerity 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  married  women,  and  conse¬ 
quently  disclaims  any  intention  of  making  his  Bill,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  phrase,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge ; 


but  he  fails  to  perceive  that  he  has  been  selected  as  the 
leader  in  the  movement  precisely  because,  being  himself 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  he  can  disclaim  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  more  disturbing  pressure  at  his  back. 
The  Women’s  Suffrage  Society  is  willing  to  employ  Mr. 
Forsyth  as  long  as  he  is  useful ;  but  no  concealment  of 
the  real  object  of  the  promoters  is  attempted.  The  equality 
of  women  with  men  can  never  be  practically  asserted  until 
their  votes  are  proportioned  to  their  numbers.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  female  agitators  favour  universal  suffrage; 
but  for  the  time  they  would  perhaps  be  satisfied  by  the 
concession  of  votes  to  ratepayers  and  to  the  wives  of  rate¬ 
payers.  a 

Several  speakers  against  the  Bill  noticed  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  questions  in  which  the  same  women  who 
demand  the  franchise  take  an  extraordinary  interest ;  and 
Sir  Henry  James  justly  remarked  that,  if  Frenchwomen 
were  invested  with  political  power,  their  first  object  would 
be  to  go  to  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  whenever 
women  differed  on  public  questions  from  men  they  would 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  their  influence  might  be  mischievous 
when  issues  were  raised  on  which  women  were  zealous 
while  men  were  unobservant  or  indifferent.  In  dealing 
with  graver  matters  they  would,  in  spite  of  enabling  legis¬ 
lation,  find  themselves  powerless.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  female  voters  would  devote  then’  enei’gies  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  temperance  by  law ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
limitations  or  extensions  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise, 
men  will  not  submit  to  the  ostentatious  dictation  of  women, 
although  privately  and  personally  they  may  yield  to  their 
influence.  If  the  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  with  its  in¬ 
evitable  consequences,  should  at  any  future  time  be  passed, 
the  law  of  nature  which  gives  dominion  to  the  strong- 
will  prevail  over  any  possible  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Mill, 
knowing  nothing  of  women  excepting  through  a  single  pas¬ 
sionate  devotion,  was  perfectly  consistent  in  his  wish  to  give 
at  least  equal  political  power  to  the  sex  which  he  regarded 
as  intellectually  and  morally  superior  to  his  own.  In  a 
community  of  equally  unsophisticated  philosophers  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  women  should  not  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  government.  Ordinary  men  of  average  vigour 
of  character  will  not  doubt  their  ability  to  assert  in  any 
state  of  law  their  inherent  and  natural  supremacy ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  they  should  pretend  to 
grant  a  share  of  political  power  to  women,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  afterwards  neutralizing  a  deceptive  concession.  The 
exercise  by  women  of  the  municipal  franchise  which  was 
granted  to  them  almost  by  chance  a  few  years  ago  has 
hitherto  attracted  no  attention,  nor  has  it  affected  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Corporations.  If  it  were  found  that  any  class  of 
municipal  candidates  relied  principally  on  the  support  of 
ratepaying  women,  the  antagonism  which  they  would 
produce  would  probably  outweigh  the  advantage  which 
they  would  derive  from  the  votes  of  their  female 
admirers. 

In  the  upper  classes  at  least,  and,  as  far  as  the  facts  can 
be  ascertained,  throughout  the  entire  community,  the 
great  majority  of  women  are  either  opposed  to  female 
suffrage  or  wholly  indifferent  on  the  subject.  It  is  absurd 
to  contrast  the  petitions  which  are  got  up  by  associations 
and  agitators  with  the  silence  and  inaction  of  the  women 
who  take  no  interest  in  the  movement.  Half-a-dozen 
ladies,  who  are  universally  respected  for  their  effective 
benevolence,  are  naturally  disposed  to  promote  a  measure 
which  might,  as  they  think,  increase  their  opportunities  of 
doing  good ;  but  their  own  influence  would  not  be  ap¬ 
preciably  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  a  vote ;  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  encourage  the  formation  of  what  may  be 
called  a  feminine  public  opinion,  which  would  be  always 
one-sided,  and  frequently  erroneous.  Sensible  women  in 
general  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  sensible  men  in  the 
estimate  which  they  form  of  the  proper  duties  and  distinctive 
qualifications  of  either  sex.  If  they  had  votes  they  would 
either  abstain  from  exercising  the  franchise  or  follow  the 
guidance  of  their  natural  advisers.  Active  female  poli¬ 
ticians  would  be  merely  a  troublesome  and  perverse 
minority.  It  is  idle  to  address  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  argument  that  women  have  hitherto  been  unjustly 
treated  in  legislation.  Those  who  deem  the  complaint 
well  founded  are  bound  to  afford  redress  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  of  enfranchised  women ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  of  measures  which  have  been  promoted  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  women  are  not  likely  to  wish  that 
their  judgment  should  be  overborne  by  a  constituency 
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created  for  the  purpose.  If  the  female  voters  followed  the 
leaders  of  the  present  agitation,  they  would  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  useful  enactments  in  the 
Statute-book.  If  they  have  more  legitimate  objects,  Par¬ 
liament  ought  to  grant  their  reasonable  demands,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  existing  limitation  of  the  franchise.  It  is 
true  that  the  argument  must  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  ; 
but  it  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Forsyth’s  list  of 
the  topics  on  which  female  wisdom  is  more  especially  to 
exercise  itself.  Parliament  is  perfectly  competent  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  custody  of  infants,  for  deceased  wives’ 
sisters,  and  for  the  remaining  items  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
catalogue. 

Though  little  stress  was  laid  in  the  debate  on  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Bill  to  degrade  the  franchise,  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Leatham  is  attached  to  one  institution, 
and  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  numbers  in 
one  direction.  As  Mr.  Chaplin  had  previously  remarked, 
it  is  an  objectionable  practice  to  tamper  incessantly  with  the 
Constitution.  Political  power  can  no  more  be  increased 
than  dynamic  force,  but  it  may  be  subdivided  until  every 
separate  atom  becomes  insignificaiit  and  worthless.  The  few 
supporters  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  limited  and  capricious  scheme, 
however  respectable,  may  be  set  aside  as  insignificant  in 
numbers  and  influence.  The  real  question  is  whether 
women  are  to  partake  in  proportion  to  their  number  in 
electoral  and  political  activity.  As  Sir  H.  James  remarked, 
they  would  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  have  the 
power  of  outvoting  the  male  electors,  although  it  is  true 
that  their  influence  would  be  largely  controlled,  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  summarily  overruled.  The  devotees  of  popular 
government  commit  a  grave  mistake  when  they  reduce  in¬ 
definitely  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  proportionately 
multiply  their  numbers.  In  all  civilized  countries,  except 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  limit  narrowly  the  political  functions  of 
elected  assemblies,  and  even  in  America  the  complicated 
provisions  of  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  are  intended 
to  correct  the  evils  of  popular  suffrage.  Other  advocates 
of  democracy  may  well  profit  by  Mr.  Leatham’ s  discovery 
that  a  police-rate  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  votes  of 
pickpockets.  The  practical  evils  of  enfranchising  women 
would  be  less  flagrant  than  the  results  of  the  transfer  of 
political  power  to  the  populace,  but  either  measure  would 
accelerate  the  decay  of  representative  institutions.  The 
experiment  of  female  suffrage  has  been  tried  on  the 
comparatively  worthless  subjects  of  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  School  Boards.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  perfectly  right 
in  protesting  against  the  quackery  of  treating  the  English 
Constitution  with  similar  levity.  Although  many  sound 
and  acute  remarks  were  made  in  the  debate,  the  argument 
on  both  sides  was  unsatisfactory  and  feeble,  nor  can  the 
question  be  exhausted  by  oral  discussion.  Instinctive  re¬ 
pugnance  to  female  politics  and  politicians  is  a  forcible 
argument,  though  it  cannot  be  plainly  stated. 


FISCAL  GRIEVANCES. 

THE  anticipated  equilibrium  of  the  forthcoming  Budget 
naturally  restricts  both  the  variety  and  the  interest  of 
preliminary  financial  discussions.  Mr.  Holms  cannot  have 
expected  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  brewers’  licences  ;  nor  will 
Mr.  Hubbard  hope  for  any  immediate  result  ,from  the  re¬ 
publication  of  his  well-known  theories  on  the  Income-tax. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  there 
were  inequalities  in  the  brewers’  licence  duty,  and  that  the 
time  at  which  the  tax  was  collected  might  be  advantage¬ 
ously  altered ;  but  he  held  out  no  hope  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  at  any  future  time ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  formally 
approved  of  the  declaration  of  his  successor.  Mr.  Holms 
was  probably  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  operation  of 
the  duty  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  brewers.  As  Sir  S.  NORTHCOTE  said,  facility  of 
communication  between  the  great  breweries  and  the 
markets  in  different  parts  of  the  country  fully  explains  the 
gradual  extinction  of  establishments  which  make  beer  less 
cheaply  or  less  skilfully.  The  same  process  discloses  itself 
in  every  kind  of  manufacture,  although  producers  of  beer 
are  subject  to  an  exceptional  tax.  Burton-upon- Trent  has 
become,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  greatest  centre 
of  railway  traffic  in  Great  Britain ;  and  one  of  the  breweries 
there  is  said  to  surpass  every  manufactory  in  the  world  in  the 
value  of  its  products.  The  origin  of  the  duty  was  clearly  and 
accurately  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 


Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1862  it  had  become  difficult  to  meet  the 
arguments  and  the  votes  of  the  hop-growers,  who  com¬ 
plained  of  the  tax  levied  on  a  raw  material.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  spare  the  revenue  derived  from  hops ;  and  with  little 
opposition  he  substituted  a  licence  on  brewing,  which,  as 
he  rightly  calculated,  has  since  produced  nearly  the  same 
annual  return.  At  that  time  he  was,  with  a  characteristic  love 
of  minute  uniformity,  anxious  to  extend  the  tax  to  private 
brewers,  although  the  revenue  which  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  would  have  been  absurdly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  annoyance  inflicted  on  families.  The  brewers  them¬ 
selves,  represented  by  Mr.  Bass,  disclaimed  all  fear  of 
private  competition,  and  since  that  time  the  extent  of 
private  brewing  has  rapidly  declined.  It  was  intended  that 
the  duty  should  be  levied  on  trading  brewers  in  proportion 
to  their  amount  of  production;  but  it  seems  that  the  smaller 
manufacturers  have  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  been 
unequally  taxed.  It  is  possible  that  the  Budget  may 
include  some  arrangement  by  which  an  acknowledged 
grievance  will  be  redressed. 

Both  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  asserted  as  an  indisputable  proposition  that  the’ 
licence  duty  falls  ultimately  on  the  consumer ;  and  although 
taxes  on  other  commodities  are  becoming  every  day  rarer, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  disposed  to  diminish  any 
duty  on  intoxicating  liquors.  Mr.  Sullivan  indeed  is 
anxious  in  the  interest  of  temperance  to  tax  beer  more 
highly  in  comparison  with  spirits  than  at  present;  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  had  intended  to  move  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Holms’s  Resolution,  in  which  he  would  have  assumed 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  tend  to  encourage  con¬ 
sumption.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  theory 
that  duties  on  production  are  paid  by  the  consumer  is  uni¬ 
versally  true.  Wlieu  the  advertisement  duty  was  repealed, 
some  proprietors  of  newspapers  were  able  to  maintain  the 
price  of  their  advertisements,  and  consequently  to  retain  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  repeal.  Mr.  Bass  wasprobablyjustified  in 
his  complaint  that  his  firm  lost  several  thousands  a  year  by 
payment  for  licences,  although  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  trade  to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  that  brewers 
hadno  opportunity  of  recouping  themselves.  It  is  notoriously 
difficult  or  impossible  to  alter  the  retail  price  of  beer.  The 
frequent  changes  in  the  price  of  malt,  which  are  infinitely 
more  important  to  brewers  than  the  licence  duty,  have  no 
effect  on  the  charges  made  at  the  counter.  If  the  hop  duty 
had  been  simply  repealed  without  the  imposition  of  an 
alternative  tax,  the  brewers  would  have  put  the  whole 
amount  into  their  pockets  ;  nor  can  any  fallacy  be  grosser 
than  their  complaint  that  they  have  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  repeal  because  hops  have,  through  the  operation 
of  extraneous  causes,  greatly  increased  in  price  since  1862. 
Mr.  Bass  understands  his  own  business  better  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself ;  and  he  probably  knows  that  he  is  the 
better  for  the  repeal  of  the  hop  duty  and  the  worse  for  the 
licence  duty.  On  the  whole,  his  condition  and  that  of 
other  large  brewers  is  neither  better  nor  worse  through  the 
legislation  of  1862.  The  real  objection  to  the  licence  duty 
is  that  it  is  imposed  on  a  single  class  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  is  no  great 
harm  in  a  tax  on  brewers  taken  by  itself,  but  special  taxes 
are  at  the  same  time  anomalous  and  obstinately  permanent. 
It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  a  minority  which  happens  to  be  burdened  with  a 
peculiar  impost.  Sir  S.  Northcote  properly  said  that, 
even  if  all  brewers  were  rich,  their  wealth  would  furnish 
no  excuse  for  injustice.  If  the  large  brewers  find  partial 
compensation  in  the  tendency  of  a  duty  to  create  a  mono¬ 
poly,  the  mitigation  of  their  own  hardship  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  against  the  tax. 

From  another  class  of  complainants  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  nothing  to  fear.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  for 
many  years  tenaciously  asserted  the  doctrine  of  an  unequal 
tax  on  different  kinds  of  income,  but  he  is  not  always  con¬ 
sistent  in  the  arguments  by  which  he  defends  an  erroneous 
theory.  He  sometimes  contends  that  an  allowance  should 
be  made  on  account  of  the  skill  and  labour  employed  in 
earning  the  income,  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  claims 
an  exemption  on  the  ground  of  the  precarious  nature  of 
the  tenure.  On  both  grounds  he  proposes  to  readjust  the 
inequalities  of  fortune  by  improving  the  relative  position 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trades  and  professions  as 
compared  with  that  of  owners  of  property.  When  there 
is  no  Income-tax  a  doctor  or  shopkeeper  earning  i,oooZ.  a 
year  is  poorer  than  the  owner  of  the  same  amount  in  rent 
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or  interest.  Financiers  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  school  propose  to 
make  the  tradesman  proportionately  richer  and  the  capital¬ 
ist  or  landowner  proportionately  poorer  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
business  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  inquire  whether 
learning  is  more  or  less  laudable  than  the  possession  of 
house  or  land.  Of  the  incomes  derived  from  trade  a  large 
part  is  earned  without  any  kind  of  exertion  by  sleeping 
partners  and  shareholders  in  Companies.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder  a  portion  is  the  return  on  investment  of  capital, 
and  the  residue  is  in  the  nature  of  a  salary  or  professional 
income.  If  a  deduction  were  made  from  the  assessment  of 
traders’  incomes  equivalent  to  the  remuneration  of  the 
active  members  of  the  firm,  all  professional  incomes  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  exempt.  The  latest  version  of  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  project  refers  rather  to  the  limited  or  uncertain 
duration  of  earnings  than  to  their  meritorious  origin. 
According  to  his  proposal,  every  kind  of  income  ought  to 
be  taxed  as  if  the  recipient  were  entitled  to  a  net  perpe¬ 
tuity.  Mr.  Hubbard  explains  his  scheme  by  the  con¬ 
venient  illustration  of  three  incomes,  each  of  1,200 1.  a 
year,  arising  respectively  from  rent  of  land,  from  rent  of 
houses,  and  from  the  practice  of  a  trade  or  profession. 
'He  assumes  that  an  expenditure  of  100Z.  a  year  would  be 
required  to  maintain  the  land,  and  200 Z.  a  year  to  maintain 
the  houses  in  tenantable  condition,  and  he  would  ac¬ 
cordingly  assess  the  land  at  i,iooZ.  and  the  houses  at 
x,oooZ.  a  year.  He  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  annual 
sums  which  must  be  paid  to  secure  a  perpetual  annuity 
equal  to  the  balance,  after  deduction  of  the  premium,  of 
the  third  income  of  1,200 Z.  Although  the  amount  would 
vary  indefinitely  with  the  age  of  the  recipient  and  with 
the  circumstances  and  the  employment,  Mr.  Hubbard  takes 
an  average  of  400Z.  a  year  premium,  paid  to  ensure 
2o,oooZ.  or  800Z.  a  year.  He  then  proceeds  to  subtract 
the  supposed  premium  from  the  original  income,  which 
would,  according  to  his  scheme,  be  assessed  at  800Z.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  solicitor  or  a  trades¬ 
man  who  earns  i,2ooZ.  a  year  usually  leaves  20,oooZ. 
behind  him  ;  but  Mr.  Hubbard’s  extravagant  assumptions 
illustrate  the  bias  with  which  he  approaches  the  question. 
What  is  really  required  is  that  the  1,200 Z.  should  continue 
to  be  earned,  though  perhaps  not  by  the  same  person.  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  other  theorists  of  his  school  forget  that  the 
trader’s  i,20oZ.  a  year  is  as  permanent  as  rental  of  the  same 
amount,  although  the  incumbency  may  change  more  fre¬ 
quently.  If  the  recipient  earns  the  amount  for  ten  years, 
he  pays  only  ten  years’  Income-tax,  leaving  to  his  successor 
both  the  income  and  the  burden.  Nearly  all  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  Schedule  D.  in  1842  are  dead  or  have  retired 
from  business,  and  yet  the  total  assessments  under  the 
Schedule  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  A  few  traders  or  professional  men  may 
be  prudent  and  fortunate  enough  to  leave  their  families 
incomes  equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  earnings ;  but  the 
part  of  their  incomes  which  they  invest  is  undistinguish- 
able  in  its  character  from  the  remainder  which  they 
spend.  The  recognition  of  life  insurance  as  a  ground 
of  partial  exemption  for  small  incomes  was  an  anomaly 
and  a  mistake.  The  deduction  made  from  incomes 
under  300Z.  before  they  are  subjected  to  taxation  rests  on 
grounds  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  insurance.  The 
most  practical  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  argument  is  that  the  percentage  charged  on 
income  ought  to  be  low.  There  is  less  risk  of  pernicious 
and  erroneous  agitation  when  an  income  of  1,200 1.  is  taxed 
at  10Z.  than  when  it  is  taxed  at  30Z.  or  35Z. ;  yet  even 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  annual 
charge  was  not  less  than  75 Z.,  the  conviction  of  sound 
economists  and  the  practical  difficulties  of  arbitrary  dis¬ 
crimination  sufficed  to  maintain  an  equal  rate  of  assess¬ 
ment.  A  tax  on  income  is,  like  other  taxes,  a  burden  on 
all  contributors ;  but  it  would  be  an  intolerable  grievance 
if  it  were  adjusted  with  reference  to  various  merits  or 
necessities.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years  since  it  was 
reimposed,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  levied  have 
gradually  made  themselves  intelligible.  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
illusions,  which  were  formerly  almost  universal,  are  now 
almost  obsolete. 


THE  COUNCILS-GENERAL  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

HE  Session  of  the  Departmental  Councils  has  opened 
in  France,  and  common  sense  has  everywhere  proved 
too  much  for  the  technical  observance  ot  law.  These 
Councils  are  forbidden  to  discuss  politics, and,  except  in  a  few 


instances  where  the  President  happens  to  be  an  advanced 
Republican,  this  prohibition  has  hitherto  been  obeyed.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  go  on  obeying  it  after  the 
Councils- General  had  been  made  the  principal  element  in 
the  constituency  which  is  to  return  the  Senate.  If  the 
electors  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  are  not  a  political 
body,  who  is  there  that  has  any  just  claim  to  the  title  ?  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bonapartists,  there  is  no 
party  in  the  country  that  can  have  any  interest  in  with¬ 
holding  this  function  from  them.  The  less  discussion  of 
politics  there  is  in  the  local  Assemblies  the  less  knowledge 
of  politics  there  will  be  among  Frenchmen.  This  want  of 
knowledge  is  a  gain  to  the  Imperialists,  because  it 
prevents  the  peasantry  from  detecting  the  transparent 
perversions  of  history  which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Bonapartist  agents.  But  it  is  no  gain  to  the  Republicans 
or  to  the  Orleanists,  or  even  to  the  Legitimists.  Genuine 
as  the  unpopularity  of  the  last-named  party  is,  it  is  owing 
in  some  degree  to  an  incorrect  identification  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  monarchy  with  the  abuses  with  which  it  was 
associated  before  the  Revolution.  The  Legitimists  might 
not  be  much  the  better  for  the  removal  of  this  delusion, 
but  they  could  hardly  fail  to  reap  some  benefit  from  it. 
When  a  Departmental  Council  in  which  there  are  several 
Legitimist  members — and  regard  for  local  interests  will 
secure  them  a  fair  share  of  the  representation  wherever 
they  are  large  holders  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood — 
has  been  busy  about  politics  for  some  years,  both  coun¬ 
cillors  and  electors  will  probably  have  found  out  that  even 
a  partisan  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  need  not  be  very 
reactionary  where  the  interests  of  his  master  are  not  directly 
involved. 

For  the  most  part  no  objection  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  addresses  with 
which  the  Presidents  have  opened  the  Session.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  Presidents  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  tacitly  accorded  liberty  have  belonged  to  the 
Left  Centre.  Those  among  the  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  wish  to  keep  the  Republic  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  background  would  not  be  tempted  to  make  its  defi¬ 
nitive  establishment  the  occasion  of  a  departure  from  their 
previous  practice.  Their  line  would  naturally  be  to  ignore 
any  distinction  between  this  Session  of  the  Councils- 
General  and  the  Sessions  which  have  gone  before  it.  The 
more  Liberal  members  of  the  new  Ministerial  party  have 
been  careful  to  congratulate  the  Council  on  the  glorious 
and  bloodless  revolution  of  the  25  th  of  February.  For 
the  first  time,  says  M.  Waddington,  the  Republic  has  been 
established  by  a  legal,  regular,  and  definitive  vote.  The 
National  Assembly,  says  M.  Malens,  has  placed  the 
Republic  above  all  the  struggles  and  competitions 
which  have  agitated  and  disquieted  France  in  so  vexing 
a  way.  After  four  years  of  reflection,  says  M.  Dauphin, 
the  National  Assembly  has  given  France  the  Republic. 
On  that  memorable  25th  of  February,  says  M.  Claude, 
our  political  instability  disappeared.  This  last  declaration 
implies  an  amount  of  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the 
new  Government  to  which  unbiassed  observers  can  hardly 
hope  to  attain.  M.  Waddington,  who  is  also  hopeful,  puts 
the  prospect  a  little  more  prudently.  There  are  croakers, 
he  admits,  who  say  that  the  Wallon  Constitution  is  a 
hybrid  incapable  of  existence.  He  wisely  does  not  deny 
that  it  is  a  hybrid,  but  he  points  to  the  United  States  as 
an  example  of  how  much  vitality  there  may  be  even  in  a 
hybrid.  The  United  States  had  a  National  Assembly 
divided  against  itself,  with  furious  Conservatives  and 
furious  Radicals;  yet  after  six  months’  discussion  that 
Assembly  produced  a  Constitution  the  centenary  of  which 
will  shortly  be  celebrated.  Hope  is  so  useful  a  grace  in 
politics  that  no  one  can  regret  that  M.  Waddington  should 
have  been  able  to  persuade  himself  that  there  is  a  working 
resemblance  between  the  American  Convention  of  1787 
and  the  French  Assembly  of  1875.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  feel  some  curiosity  as  to  the  points  in  which 
this  resemblance  consists.  It  certainly  is  not  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Constitution,  for  in 
the  French  example  there  was  no  discussion  at  all.  The 
members  of  the  Federal  Convention  at  least  knew  the 
worst  about  one  another.  There  was  no  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  debated,  and 
not  a  single  compromise  was  effected  until  after  the 
extreme  views  out  of  which  it  was  compounded  had  been 
precisely  stated  and  closely  pressed  home.  The  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  knew  nothing  about  one  another. 
The  Constitution  was  voted  almost  in  silence,  and  with 
a  secret  consciousness  diffused  through  the  Chamber 
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that,  if  any  one  section  of  the  majority  heard  in  what 
sense  any  other  section  accepted  it,  the  coalition  wonld 
at  once  be  broken  up.  Nor  is  it  historically  correct  that 
the  American  Convention  contained  stubborn  Conser¬ 
vatives  and  furious  Radicals  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
French  Assembly  contains  them.  Parties  in  the  United 
States  were  not  divided  by  a.  history  such  as  France  has 
had  during  the  last  ninety  years,  and,  though  they  differed 
greatly  as  to  the  precise  attributes  with  which  the  Re¬ 
publican  Government  should  be  clothed,  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  any  division  among  them  as  to  the 
Republican  character  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Liberal  section  in  the  Cabinet  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  adhesion  of  M.  Wallon  and  General  de  Cisset. 
M.  Wallon  was  known  to  lean  to  the  Left  Centre,  and  his 
public  reference  to  the  Republic  as  the  legal  Government 
of  France  is  not  therefore  a  cause  of  surprise.  But  General 
DE  Cissey  stands  in  a  different  position.  He  cares  nothing 
for  the  Republic  as  such ;  indeed,  if  he  has  any  feel¬ 
ing  about  it,  it  is  probably  one  of  traditional  dislike. 
His  Circular  to  the  generals  commanding  corps  d’armee 
is  consequently  an  unexpected  reinforcement  to  the 
Republican  cause.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  use 
the  word  Republic.  But  he  tells  the  generals  that  they 
know  what  the  law  is,  and  that  they  must  show  no 
hesitation  about  conforming  to  it.  In  their  own  minds 
they  may  cherish  what  convictions  and  recollections  they 
please,  but  the  Government  expects  that  they  will  keep 
these  convictions  and  recollections  to  themselves,  and 
neither  by  word,  nor  writing,  nor  act,  contribute  to  mani¬ 
festations  hostile  to  the  Constitution  which  the  National 
Assembly  has  adopted.  There  is  a  curious  resemblance 
between  this  Circular  and  that  of  M.  Ddfaure,  and  it  must 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Left  Centre  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  find  that  the  Minister  of  War  has  anticipated  the  very 
language  which  has  been  found  so  much  fault  with  when 
used  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  General  de  Cissey’s 
intellect  has  at  least  the  merit  of  soldierly  straight¬ 
forwardness,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  allow  the 
subordinates  of  the  Government  greater  freedom  to 
plot  against  it  may  well  feel  ashamed  when  they  dis¬ 
cover  how  soon  their  sophistries  are  brushed  aside 
by  a  Minister  who  is  only  anxious  to  obey  the 
law.  The  Times'  Correspondent  points  out  the  import¬ 
ant  bearing  which  the  issue  of  this  Circular  has  on 
the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Cabinet.  General  de  Cissey’s 
adhesion  gives  the  Liberal,  or  at  all  events  the  anti-im¬ 
perialist,  section  a  majority,  and  thus  removes  a  difficulty 
which  might  long  have  hindered  M.  Buffet’s  adoption  of 
a  decidedly  Liberal  attitude.  The  Cabinet  was  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  giving  the  greatest  number  of  places  to 
the  section  of  the  majority  which  is  numerically  the 
weakest ;  and  M.  Buffet’s  declaration  on  taking  office  was 
plainly  composed  under  the  influence  of  this  impression. 
It  is  no  use,  he  seemed  to  have  said  to  himself  while 
writing  it,  to  ask  Conservatives  to  form  part  of  a  Ministry 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  consult  their  feelings,  and  even 
their  prejudices,  in  framing  the  programme  of  the  Ministry. 
Accordingly  his  sketch  of  what  the  Government  proposed 
to  do  was  cast  in  the  most  moderate  form  possible.  But 
if  the  course  of  events  has  already  broken  up  the  anti- 
Republican  majority  in  his  Cabinet — and  even  Conserva¬ 
tives  like  General  de  Cissey  feel  that  respect  for  law 
will  be  at  an  end  if  the  servants  of  the  State  are 
allowed  to  conspire  against  the  institutions  which  they 
are  employed  to  defend — M.  Buffet  may  easily  take  a 
bolder  tone  in  addressing  his  subordinates  than  he  could 
venture  upon  in  addressing  the  Assembly.  All  that  is 
wanted  to  subject  the  Bonapartist  element  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  necessary  purgation  is  the  issue  of  a  few 
circulars  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  couched  in  the 
same  decided  tone  as  that  which  characterizes  the  Circular 
from  the  Minister  of  War.  If  the  Bonapartist  Prefects 
and  sub-Prefects  are  warned  unmistakably  not  to  take  any 
part,  either  by  speech,  or  letter,  or  act,  in  manifestations 
hostile  to  the  Constitution,  the  chances  are  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  obey  without  hesitation.  Hitherto 
they  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  propagate 
Imperialist  ideas  without  giving  any  offence  to  their 
superiors.  As  soon  as  they  clearly  understand  that  their 
continuance  in  office  depends  on  their  abstaining  from 
similar  missionary  efforts  for  the  future,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  they  will  consult  their  interests  by  conforming  to 
the  law. 


JUDGES  AND  JURIES. 

TT7HEN  Dr.  Kenealy  is  absent  Mr.  Whalley  is  present 
VV  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  there  is  always 
some  one  at  hand  to  watch  over  the  British  Constitution. 
Dr.  Kenealy  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  extensive  tour, 
and  is  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  provincial  audiences  on 
behalf  of  his  grand  crusade,  the  object  of  which  appears  to 
ae  to  induce  Parliament  to  re-enact  Magna  Charta,  to 
abolish  Gray’s  Inn  and  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  to  give 
wrongful  heirs  their  rightful  due.  Some  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  persons  who  are  devoted  to  this  noble  cause  have 
occupied  themselves  with  getting  up  a  monster  petition, 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
night  by  Mr.  Whalley,  and  which  prayed  that  the  finding 
of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  the  convict  Orton  should  be 
revised  by  a  Royal  Commission.  A  method  so  effectual 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  usefulness  and  independence  of 
juries  might  have  seemed  to  indicate  a  contempt  for  what, 
in  the  romantic  language  of  forensic  eloquence,  used  to  be 
termed  the  Palladium  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  there  is  nothing  about  juries  in  Magna  Charta, 
and  that  juries  in  our  sense  were  unknown  then,  so  that  it 
is  quite  open  to  any  district  or  general  Magna  Charta 
Association  to  treat  trial  by  jury  as  a  modern  and  per¬ 
nicious  institution.  But  if  Dr.  Kenealy  dislikes  and  dis¬ 
trusts  juries  much,  he  dislikes  and  distrusts  judges  more, 
and  the  same  evening  when  this  petition  was  presented  he 
had  given  notice  of  a  question  he  intended  to  put  as  to 
the  treatment  which  he  stated  juries  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  obnoxious  persons  who  have  been 
appointed  to  preside  over  courts  of  law.  Under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  which  Mr.  Whalley  described  as  quite 
natural  in  a  member  new  to  the  House,  Dr.  Kenealy  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  question  could  not  ask  itself,  and  that,  if 
he  wished  it  to  be  put,  he  ought  to  be  there  to  put  it. 
But  this  was  immaterial,  for  Mr.  Whalley  was  quite  ready 
to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  friend,  and  he  put  the 
question,  and  a  very  curious  question  it  was.  Faithful  to 
the  great  purpose  of  abolishing  the  rules  of  evidence,  its 
framer  assumed  that  a  most  confused  account  of  something 
that  took  place  in  an  Irish  Court  was  incontestably  ac¬ 
curate,  and  incorporated,  without  adducing  any  authority, 
a  further  statement  of  what  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn 
was  alleged  to  have  said  to  a  jury  at  Brighton  and  he  then 
asked  whether  the  Government  was  prepared  to  bring  in 
a  measure  to  protect  juries  from  unpleasant  remarks  from 
the  Bench.  Mr.  Disraeli  condescended  to  give  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  himself,  and  naturally  replied  that 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of  bringing  in  any 
measure  of  the  kind.  He  pointed  out  that  judges  often 
discharged  a  very  useful  function  by  protesting  against  the 
findings  of  juries  which  were  manifestly  wrong,  and  he 
referred  with  playful  triumph  to  the  contempt  for  the  find¬ 
ings  of  juries  which  had  been  manifested  by  those  who 
had  framed,  signed,  or  presented  the  Orton  petition.  But 
he  was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  guarded  in  what  he  said 
as  to  the  respective  duties  of  Parliament  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  Judges.  He  said  that  the  question 
ought  to  have  been  addressed  to  Parliament,  and  not  to 
the  Ministry,  and  that  the  Ministry  had  no  control  over 
Judges.  This  was  true,  but  it  was  not  to  the  point.  Dr. 
Kenealy’s  question  did  not  tend  to  the  removal  of  par¬ 
ticular  Judges  from  the  Bench,  but  to  a  change  in  the 
Statute-law,  and  it  would  be  quite  proper  for  a  Ministry 
to  propose  such  a  change  if  it  thought  such  a  change  de¬ 
sirable. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  case  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  comment  on  the  line  taken  by  Judges,  and,  without 
reflecting  on  them  personally,  to  ask  whether  a  statutory 
change  should  not  be  made  to  guide  them,  the  very 
great  difference  with  which  Judges  regard  the  enormity  of 
aggravated  assaults  might  be  taken.  Some  Judges  regard 
the  humbler  type  of  Englishman  as  a  curious  kind  of 
animal  born  to  use  his  boots  as  a  bull  is  born  to  use  his 
horns,  having  an  hereditary  love  of  beer,  and  entitled  to 
gambol  and  frisk  during  his  leisure  hours  in  a  rough 
spoi’tive  fashion.  Other  Judges  regard  him  as  a  responsible 
being,  who,  if  he  chooses  to  break  the  law,  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  arm  of  the  law  can  reach  him,  and  that  it 
is  a  very  strong  arm  indeed.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
particular  Judge  who  might  happen  to  be  presiding  would 
regard  crimes  of  violence  has  had  a  very  unwholesome  effect. 
It  has  rendered  the  restraining  influence  of  the  law  very 
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feeble.  Each  criminal  has  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope 
that,  when  his  time  of  trial  came,  he  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  be  tried  before  a  Judge  who  would  good- 
humouredly  regard  him  as  a  frolicsome  animal.  The 
criminals  who  happened  to  be  unlucky  enough  to  be  tried 
before  J udges  who  thought  thatan  example  ought  to  be  made 
of  them,  that  drink  was  not  an  excuse  for  crime,  and  that 
boots  were  not  meant  to  furnish  experiments  of  what  in¬ 
juries  just  short  of  murder  can  be  committed  with  them, 
had  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  done  them  when  they 
compared  their  hard  lot  with  the  happy  fate  of  others 
whose  guilt  was  exactly  equal  to  their  own.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  foundation  for  the  remark 
that,  when  new  penalties  for  brutal  violence  are  demanded, 
it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  existing  law  has  been  so 
worked  as  to  deprive  the  penalties  already  provided 
of  their  deterrent  effects.  There  is  much  nonsense  in 
the  philanthropic  objections  to  the  use  of  the  cat;  but 
it  is  true  that  the  cat,  if  it  is  introduced,  will  have 
been  in  some  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  indulgence  with  which,  in  obedience  to  an  honest 
but  mistaken  opinion,  some  Judges  have  treated  crimes  of 
•riolence.  It  would  be  quite  open  to  any  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  invite  a  discussion  as  to  whether,  in  view  of 
numerous  instances  of  mistaken  lenity,  the  minimum  penalty 
that  Judges  can  inflict  on  those  guilty  of  brutal  assaults 
should  not  be  augmented.  As  no  one  could  carry  a 
.measure  to  this  effect  without  the  assistance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  only  practical  way  of  effecting  the  object  would 
be  to  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  It  might  then  be  shown  that,  if  the 
extraordinary  latitude  given  to  our  Judges  in  the  range 
of  punishments  worked  badly  in  some  instances,  it  worked 
admirably  in  others.  A  better  instance  of  the  usefulness 
of  giving  this  latitude  to  a  really  competent  Judge  could 
not  easily  be  found  than  by  referring  to  the  language  of 
Mr.  Justice  Brett  in  passing  sentence  this  week  on  some 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  getting  up  or  taking 
part  in  a  prize-fight.  It  was  a  model  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  punishment  to  the  prisoners,  the  jury,  and 
the  public.  The  Judge  passed  a  very  light  sentence,  and 
he  carefully  explained  why  he  did  so.  He  showed  how  it 
was  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case.  That  there  might 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  general  view  of  crimes  of  violence, 
he  referred  to  a  sentence  he  had  passed  the  previous  day, 
by  which  one  criminal  had  been  condemned  to  fifteen  and 
another  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude.  He  then  stated 
that,  if  in  a  fight  there  was  any  unfair  play,  any  kick¬ 
ing,  or  striking  a  man  when  down,  he  would  inflict  a 
severe  punishment.  A  less  punishment,  but  still  one  ade¬ 
quate  to  have  a  deterring  effect,  ought,  he  considered,  to  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  got  up  a  prize-fight  for  money  or 
took  part  in  it.  But  here  was  a  quarrel,  and  the  men 
agreed  to  fight  it  out.  They  fought  fairly,  and  although 
the  result  was  fatal,  yet  it  was  a  fair  fight  arranged  to  settle 
a  real  quarrel,  and  accordingly  those  concerned  in  it  were 
only  sentenced  to  a  week’s  imprisonment.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  legislative  enactment  could  have  met  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  with  equal  discrimination. 

If,  therefore,  the  rebukes  occasionally  administered  to 
juries  for  manifestly  stupid  or  factious  verdicts  tended  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  it 
would  be  quite  within  the  power  and  province  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  stop  the  practice,  and  any  member  who 
objected  to  the  practice  might  invite  the  Government 
to  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  purpose.  The  real  answer 
to  Dr."  Kenealy’s  question  was  the  second  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  gave,  and  not  the  first.  If  the  rebukes  addressed 
by  Judges  to  juries  were  objectionable,  Dr.  Kenealy  would 
have  been  right ;  but  they  are  not  objectionable,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  wrong.  If  in  a  civil  case  the  Judge  thinks 
the  jury  manifestly  wrong,  he  has  a  very  effectual  way  of 
rebuking  them,  and  of  letting  his  opinion  be  known. 
During  the  recent  assizes  a  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  in 
spite  of  the  observations  made  by  the  Judge  in  summing 
up.  The  Judge  immediately  stayed  execution,  and  inti¬ 
mated  that,  if  a  rule  were  moved  for  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  as  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  it  would  have 
his  support.  In  a  criminal  trial  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  done.  The  verdict  of  the  jury,  if  it  is 
one  of  acquittal,  is  final.  There  is  nothing  more 

to  be  done.  The  prisoner,  even  if  his  guilt  is  as  clear 
as  the  noonday,  must  be  discharged.  But  the  Judge 
may  tell  the  jury  what  he  thinks  of  their  conduct. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  the  community  that  the 


apparatus  of  the  law  should  have  been  set  in  motion 
to  bring  home  guilt  to  the  author  of  a  crime,  and  that 
it  should  have  been  rendered  inoperative  by  the  stupidity 
or  factiousness  of  a  jury.  It  is  notorious  that  juries 
are  sometimes  consciously  and  wilfully  dishonest.  There 
are  crimes,  for  example,  in  Ireland  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  punish,  because  juries,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  will  not  convict.  For  such  dishonesty  in 
the  discharge  of  a  grave  public  duty  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  rebuked  by  some  one,  and  no  one  can  rebuke 
them  with  half  so  much  authority  and  effect  as  the 
presiding  Judge.  He  has  heard  and  weighed  the  evidence, 
he  is  competent  to  estimate  its  value,  he  represents  the 
law  which  has  been  made  ineffectual.  A  rebuke  to  the 
jury  administered  by  him  has  many  excellent  effects. 
It  is  a  solace  to  those  who  have  conducted  the  prosecution  ; 
it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  witnesses,  who  often, 
at  the  risk  of  much  inconvenience  and  even  danger, 
have  come  forward  to  tell  the  truth;  it  makes  the  jury 
feel  that,  if  they  are  popular  heroes,  they  are  a  very  shabby 
set  of  heroes  ;  and  it  stimulates  other  juries  to  do  their 
duty.  Of  course  it  is  all  a  matter  of  discretion.  A  Judge 
without  tact  and  command  of  temper  might  administer 
unnecessary  rebukes.  He  might  interfere  when  it  would 
be  wiser  to  hold  his  tongue.  But  Dr.  Kenealy  in  shaping 
his  question  did  not  complain  that  the  rebukes  given  in  the 
instances  he  referred  to  were  undeserved.  He  complained 
that  they  were  given  at  all.  It  all  comes  to  this.  The 
power  of  administering  on  rare  and  fit  occasions  rebukes  to 
juries  is  recognized  as  a  salutary  power,  so  long  as  the 
public  has  confidence  in  the  Judges.  Dr.  Kenealy  and 
Mr.  Whalley  have  no  confidence  in  the  Judges,  nor,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  have  they  any  confidence  in  juries,  judicial 
officials,  benchers,  lawyers  of  any  kind,  or  the  Statute-book, 
with  the  exception  of  Magna  Charta.  But  then  they  stand 
alone  in  Parliament  in  holding  this  dismal  opinion. 


CO-OPERATION. 

THE  theories  of  distributive  and  of  productive  co-opera¬ 
tion  involve  important  questions ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
right  that  periodical  meetings  should  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  expounding  the  merits  of  co-operation.  The 
late  Congress  suffered  under  the  disadvantage  which  is 
common  to  all  similar  assemblages.  There  is  as  little 
discussion  of  fundamental  principles  at  a  Co-operative 
Congress  as  in  a  sermon.  The  audience  in  one  case  and 
the  congregation  in  the  other  are  supposed  to  have 
already  accepted  the  main  proposition,  and  only  to  desire 
further  expansion  of  illustrations  and  corollaries.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  advantages  of  co-operative  distribution 
may  be  considered  as  proved.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Congress  asserted,  of  course  hyperbolically,  that  the  Roch¬ 
dale  Pioneers,  as  they  are  called,  might  have  bought  up, 
not  only  the  whole  of  their  own  town,  but  half  the  pro¬ 
perty  between  Rochdale  and  London.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark  that  a  body  of  wealthy  capitalists  would 
long  since  have  ceased  to  possess  any  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  as  compared  with  other  joint-stock  associations. 
The  large  retail  business  of  the  Co-operative  Stores  in 
London  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  staff  which  has  hitherto  managed  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling.  It  is  obvious  that  tradesmen 
have  to  live  or  make  fortunes  at  the  expense,  in  one  sense,  of 
their  customers  or  of  wholesale  dealers ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  payment  which  they  receive  for  their  skill  and  labour 
may  be  excessive.  Householders  have  lately  found  that, 
by  taking  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  they  may  save  the 
cost  of  middlemen ;  and  the  competition  which  has  been 
consequently  established  is  perfectly  legitimate.  The 
tradesmen  who  are  injured  or  alarmed  have  not  attended 
Co-operative  Congresses  ;  but  at  the  last  election  they  re¬ 
quired  from  the  metropolitan  candidates  a  pledge  that  they 
would  do  nothing  to  promote  Co-operative  Stores.  They 
will  perhaps  sooner  or  later  try  the  experiment  of  under¬ 
selling  the  obnoxious  institutions ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  retain  the  custom  of  that  large  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  which  prefers  saving  of  trouble  to  saving  of  money. 
The  class  of  shopkeepers  would  never  have  come  into 
existence  but  for  the  convenience  which  they  offered 
by  their  intervention  between  producers  and  consumers. 
The  success  of  the  Co-operative  Stores  shows  that  the 
supply  of  middlemen  exceeded  the  permanent  demand. 
The  inventors  of  the  new  system  have  conferred  an  un- 
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disputed  benefit  on  a  large  section  of  society.  The  co¬ 
operative  associations  have  long  since  dispensed  with  the 
elaborate  arrangements  which  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Rochdale  experiment.  Purchasers  at  the  Stores 
are  content  to  obtain  goods  cheaper  than  at  a  shop  with¬ 
out  expecting  a  share  in  the  profits  proportionate  to  their 
outlay. 

Co-operation  in  trade  or  manufactures  is  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  enterprise,  and  its  progress  has  not  hitherto  been 
rapid.  Shareholders  in  a  manufacturing  Company  are  not 
distinguishable  from  other  joint-stock  proprietors,  unless  it 
is  a  condition  of  their  partnership  that  they  should  furnish 
a  share  of  the  labour  as  well  as  of  the  capital.  It  is  to  this 
form  of  co-operation  that  philanthropists  have  chiefly 
directed  their  attention,  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  condition 
of  artisans  and  of  destroying  the  antagonism  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  workmen.  It  is  assumed,  on  plausible  grounds, 
that  men  will  work  more  zealously  and  more  conscientiously 
when  they  share  in  the  profits  than  when  they  are  merely 
giving  consideration  for  their  wages.  In  several  instances 
employers  have  voluntarily  distributed  among  their  hands  a 
share  in  the  profits,  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  system  of 
partnership  should  become  general  or  permanent  in  which 
participation  in  gain  is  separated  from  liability  to  loss.  The 
present  Speaker  gives  a  bonus  to  his  farm-labourers  in 
prosperous  years ;  but  he  is  debarred  from  the  converse 
process  of  reducing  their  wages  when  harvests  are  bad  or 
mai'kets  dull.  The  success  of  productive  co-operation  can 
only  be  tested  by  associations  of  workmen  who  both  pro¬ 
vide  the  whole  of  the  necessary  capital,  and  also  do  the 
whole  of  the  work.  In  favourable  circumstances  such  an 
establishment  might  enjoy  great  prosperity;  and  prudence 
and  self-denial  might  enable  the  shareholders  to  tide  over 
unfavourable  seasons;  but  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
would  be  almost  as  fatal  to  the  scheme  as  prolonged  dis¬ 
aster.  Men  will  not  continue  to  work  hard  when  they 
have  the  means  of  living  at  ease.  If  the  shares  of  a  co¬ 
operative  factory  were  held  in  absolute  ownership,  they 
would  pass  at  the  death  of  the  proprietors  to  widows  and 
children  who  would,  like  the  old-fashioned  capitalists,  hold 
mortgages  on  the  produet  of  industry.  Like  the  Socialist 
*  communities  in  America,  the  combined  artisans  would 
gradually  begin  to  employ  hired  labourers ;  and  the  old 
conditions  of  society  would  reproduce  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  the  causes  from  which  they  originally 
sprang.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  economists  who  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  successful  co-operative  production  should 
test  their  theories  by  experiment.  Perhaps  they  may  light 
on  some  social  discovery  which  has  not  been  anticipated 
even  by  themselves.  For  the  present  the  union  of  capital 
and  labour  has  not  been  accomplished. 

The  vague  and  shifting  meaning  of  the  word  co-operation 
was  curiously  illustrated  in  the  proposal  of  a  co-operative 
combination  between  English  manufacturers  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Western  States  of  America.  The  projector 
dilated  on  the  well-known  statistics  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  its  rich  soil,  its  twenty  millions  of  indus¬ 
trious  inhabitants,  and  its  inexhaustible  capabilities.  As 
he  truly  said,  the  valley  produces  many  commodities  which 
are  required  in  England,  and  it  might  furnish  a  market  for 
an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  English  manufactures.  It 
therefore  only  remains  to  form  England  and  the  Western 
States  into  one  vast  co-operative  society  which  would 
dispense  with  the  agency  of  the  railways  which  lead  to  the 
Atlantic  cities,  and  with  the  services  and  charges  of  the 
merchants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  As  the  speaker 
truly  stated,  some  of  the  Western  States  already  contain  co¬ 
operative  societies  established  under  the  name  of  Granges, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  goods  which  they  require 
at  wholesale  prices,  and  of  providing  agencies  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  produce.  It  may  be  added  that  the  members 
of  the  Granges  use  their  political  influence  in  the  local 
Legislatures  to  violate  the  contracts  which  have  induced 
Railway  Companies  to  embark  their  capital  in  thinly  occu¬ 
pied  districts.  A  close  alliance  between  English  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  Granges  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
promoter,  tend  to  substitute  water  carriage  for  railways, 
by  diverting  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  from  the  overland 
route  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His 
sanguine  anticipations  formed  a  contrast  to  a  modest  pro¬ 
posal  that  two  ships  should  be  freighted  by  co-operation 
for  the  direct  Mississippi  trade.  The  principal  members 
of  the  Congress  attached  importance  to  the  suggestion, 
which  to  ordinary  observers  might  seem  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  co-operation.  If  there  is  a  profitable  trade  to 


be  done  with  the  river  ports  on  the  Mississippi,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  ships  to  carry  goods,  or 
merchants  to  provide  freights  g’oing  and  returning.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Congress  mistook  the  common  in¬ 
terest  which  unites  producers  with  consumers  for  the 
artificial  system  which  is  known  as  co-operation. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  and  in  its  earliest  stage,  the  cotton- 
planters  of  the  Gulf  States,  though  they  had  not  heard  of 
co-operative  theories,  were  sanguine  of  obtaining  the  same 
advantages  which  are  now  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  coin¬ 
growers  on  the  Mississippi.  Georgia  and  Louisiana  com¬ 
plained  that  their  produce  was  sent  to  the  North  before  it 
was  shipped  to  Europe,  and  that  their  imports  reached 
them  by  the  same  circuitous  route.  But  for  the  scrupulous 
neutrality  of  England,  and  the  respect  which  was  paid  to 
the  Federal  blockade,  a  profitable  trade  in  cotton  would 
have  arisen  between  the  Southern  ports  and  Liverpool ; 
and  in  that  case  the  result  of  the  war  might  possibly  have 
been  different.  During  peace  it  is  idle  to  complain  that 
commerce  follows  a  course  which,  however  devious,  is 
proved  to  be  for  the  time  the  cheapest  and  the  best  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  used.  If  corn  from  Ohio  could  be  brought 
to  England  more  cheaply  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  than  by 
the  Lakes  or  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  more  advantageous 
route  would  have  long  since  been  adopted.  The  impe¬ 
diments  to  the  return  traffic  in  English  goods  would 
be  in  no  degree  affected  by  co-operation.  The  interest  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  States  in  freedom  of  trade 
is  as  certain  as  their  prevailing  indifference,  which 
may  possibly  be  attributed  to  deficient  knowledge  of 
political  economy.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Congress 
which  lately  expired  was  to  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
Customs  duties  on  manufactured  goods ;  and  if  the  W estern 
States  objected  to  this  reactionary  measure,  they  made 
no  marked  display  of  dissatisfaction.  Co-operation  ought 
to  assume  the  existence  of  an  interest  common  to  all 
classes  of  members,  but  the  American  farmers  acquiesce  in 
a  commercial  system  which  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
expediency  of  doing  all  possible  injury  to  foreigners.  The 
readiness  of  the  managers  of  the  Congress  to  accept  the 
crude  American  proposal  indicates  an  uncertainty  in  their 
own  minds  as  to  the  objects  which  they  undertake  to  pro¬ 
mote.  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  benevolent  and 
thoughtful  men  to  admit  that  their  discussions  and  the 
experiments  which  they  encourage  are  innocent,  and  may 
possibly  become  useful.  The  partial  elimination  of  middle¬ 
men  has  produced  much  benefit  to  consumers,  and  if  at 
any  time  co-operative  production  becomes  permanently 
successful,  it  will  provide  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
hostility  of  workmen  to  other  classes.  There  is  no  use  in 
giving  the  novel  name  of  co-operation  to  the  commercial 
relations  which  connect  distant  countries,. 


RAILWAY  NEGLIGENCE. 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  impression  of  a’ 
great  calamity  fades  away  from  the  minds  of  all  except 
those  who  have  especially  cruel  reasons  to  remember  it. 
The  railway  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  at  Thorpe  and 
Shipton  have  just  turned  up  again  in  the  newspapers,  but 
to  most  people  they  are  probably  quite  old  stories  now, 
as  dim  and  distant  as  the  news  of  years  ago.  It  is  no 
doubt  recollected  in  a  vague  way  that  in  each  of  these 
cases  something  very  dreadful  happened,  aud  that  the 
Railway  Companies  did  not  come  very  well  out  of  it ;  but 
then  months  have  elapsed,  discussion  has  been  exhausted, 
and  people  have  many  other  things  to  think  about.  There 
has  been  happily  no  very  serious  accident  on  the  railways 
for  some  time,  and  until  the  next  occurs  the  Com¬ 
panies  will  probably  go  on  quietly  working  their  lines  in 
the  old  way,  and  people  will  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course.  When  another  disaster  comes,  there  will  of  course 
be  a  fresh  outburst  of  horror  and  indignation,  and  a 
renewal  of  demands  for  some  sort  of  check  on  the  criminal 
recklessness  which  produces  these  periodical  massacres. 
And  then  this  will  blow  over  too,  and  the  same  order  of 
events  will  continue  to  be  repeated  during  an  indefinite 
period. 

In  September  last  twenty-five  passengers  were  killed  and 
a  large  number  seriously  injured  in  the  collision  at  Thorpe 
Junction,  and  the  criminal  law  has  been  solemnly  invoked 
to  punish  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  this  ap¬ 
palling  calamity.  The  result  is  that  a  railway  inspector  at 
Norwich  has  been  sentenced  to  eight  months’  imprison- 
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menfc.  It  is  hoped  no  doubt  that  this  severe  and  impressive 
chastisement  will  fully  satisfy  the  manes  of  the  slaughtered 
passengers,  and  that  it  will  also  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  Railway  Companies,  if  they  have  such  things,  and 
lead  them  immediately  to  reform  their  ways.  Railway 
Directors,  however,  are  pretty  well  accustomed  to  such 
lessons,  and,  like  the  absentee  Irish  landlord,  they  are  not 
the  sort  of  people  to  allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated 
by  any  vengeance  that  may  be  wreaked  on  their  miserable 
subordinates.  In  reading  the  proceedings  at  this  trial,  it 
might  almost  be  imagined  that  Cooper,  who  is  only  a 
common  Inspector,  carried  on  his  head  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Company,  and  that  none  of  its  higher 
officials  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  actual 
working  of  the  line.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  arrangement  for  those  who  are  thus  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cheap  and  handy  scapegoat,  but  whether  it 
also  tends  to  the  safety  of  the  public  is  another  question. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cooper  made  a  mistake  in  telling 
the  telegraph-clerk  to  call  up  the  train  from  Brundall 
when  the  express  from  Norwich  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  sign  the 
message,  he  would  probably  have  had  time  to  discover  his 
error.  He  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  of 
mind  on  account  of  the  entanglements  of  the  traffic, 
which  was  altogether  out  of  time ;  and  he  had  on  the 
instant  to  come  to  a  decision  on  a  point  which  involved 
the  safety  of  a  multitude  of  human  beings.  The  frequent 
lateness  of  the  mail  from  London  appears  to  have  brought 
up  day  after  day  the  question  as  to  which  train  should  go 
first  over  the  single  line ;  and,  if  the  higher  class  of  rail¬ 
way  officials  were  not  deemed  exempt  from  ordinary  human 
responsibilities,  it  might  be  thought  not  unfair  that  they 
should  bear  some  share  of  the  penalties  of  a  disaster  which 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  their  own  culpable  negligence 
and  carelessness.  It  was  shown  at  the  inquest  that  the 
Great  Eastern  Company  deliberately  and  systematically 
dispensed  with  the  block  system,  and  worked  the  single 
line  at  Brundall  in  a  dangerous  manner  for  the  sake  of 
pushing  its  fish  traffic.  It  is  known  also  that,  though 
there  was  a  sort  of  understanding  that  messages  were  to  be 
signed,  there  was  no  efficient  supervision  to  see  that  this 
was  done,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  signature  was 
often  omitted.  It  is  of  course  very  wrong  that  an 
Inspector  should  be  careless  in  conforming  to  regulations, 
and  should  lose  his  head  in  a  moment  of  great  hurry  and 
pressure,  but  the  real  culprits  in  the  case  are  surely  those 
who  place  a  man  in  a  position  in  which  so  much  depends 
on  the  casual  decision  of  a  moment,  and  in  which  he  is  so 
liable  at  some  time  or  other  to  make  a  mistake.  It  is 
clear  that,  if  the  Great  Eastern  had  either  run  its  trains 
with  punctuality,  or  had  retained  the  block  system  on  the 
single  line,  the  collision  would  never  have  occurred. 

The  Shipton  case,  though  it  did  not  involve  any  criminal 
proceedings,  is,  as  regards  the  negligence  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Railway  Company,  of  a  very  similar  character 
to  that  at  Thorpe.  The  coroner’s  jury,  with  singular  in¬ 
consistency,  found  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  accidental 
causes,  and  in  the  same  breath  enumerated  a  number  of 
precautions  which  the  Company  had  improperly  neglected, 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  taken,  would  have  prevented 
the  catastrophe,  or  at  least  mitigated  some  of  its  worst  con¬ 
sequences.  Colonel  Yolland  is  of  opinion  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
mistaken  action  of  the  drivers  of  the  engines  in  reversing 
their  engines,  instead  of  merely  shutting  off  steam ; 
but  he  also  holds  that,  if  the  train  had  been  fitted  with 
continuous  brakes,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
have  been  stopped  without  any  casualty.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  Railway  Company,  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  breaking  of  a  tire  in  frosty  weather,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  a  fracture  of  this  kind 
is  a  contingency  against  which  it  is  impossible  for  human 
ingenuity  to  provide.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  this  instance,  according  to  Colonel  Yolland,  the  tire 
was  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  by  rivets,  “  a  dangerous 
“  and  insecure  method  of  fastening  which  the  Company 
“  had  commenced  to  do  away  with  twenty  years  since,  and 
“  had  determined  to  give  up  ” ;  yet  we  find  this  condemned 
practice  still  followed  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  possibly 
it  has  not  even  yet  been  entirely  discontinued.  Colonel 
Yolland  also  makes  some  general  remarks  on  this  point 
which  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  allay  the  uneasiness 
of  railway  passengers.  The  inquiry,  he  says,  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  a  large  number  of 


wheels  under  vehicles  running  in  passenger  trains 
where  the  tires  are  only  secured  to  the  rims  of  the 
wheels  by  rivets  or  bolts,  although  some  Companies 
began  at  least  twenty  years  ago  to  adopt  some  safer 
and  more  secure  mode  of  fastening.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  life  of  the  skeleton  of  an  iron-wheel  is  often  pro¬ 
longed  over  a  great  number  of  years,  by  the  substitution  of 
new  tires  as  the  old  ones  wear  out ;  and  though  it  would 
appear  that  this  longevity  is  not  incompatible  with  safety 
if  the  tires  are  properly  secured,  there  is  constant  danger 
in  the  use  of  old  wheels  and  new  tires  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  rivets,  which  are  injurious  to  the  metal  in 
which  they  are  inserted,  and  which  are  themselves  liable 
to  give  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Colonel  Yolland’s 
suggestion  of  a  return  of  the  whole  of  the  rolling-stock  of 
the  various  railways,  with  especial  reference  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  bolts  or  rivets,  will  be  taken  up  by  some  member 
of  Parliament,  and  also  that  the  subject  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Accidents. 
Even,  however,  assuming  that  tires  are  as  much  beyond 
human  control  in  certain  kinds  of  weather  as  the  Railway 
Companies  pretend,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  are  the 
measures  which  they  take  withaview  toavertor  diminish  the 
fearful  consequences  of  a  fracture  ?  We  learn  that,  in  the 
Shipton  case,  the  train  was,  out  of  mere  carelessness  and  to 
save  trouble,  improperly  made  up  when  it  left  Oxford,  since 
there  were  six  vehicles  behind  the  last  brake-van  which  had 
a  guard  in  it.  Again,  the  brake-power  was  deficient, 
and  there  was  no  practicable  means  of  communication 
between  the  passengers  and  the  guards  or  drivers,  nor  were 
there  any  distinct  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Company’s 
servants  in  case  of  an  accident.  In  other  words,  the 
railway  people  declare  that  the  stability  of  tires  is  a  pure 
matter  of  Providence,  with  which  man  can  do  nothing, 
and  that  they  are  constantly  liable  to  give  way ;  and,  at 
the  same  time  they  persist  in  using  improperly-fastened 
old  wheels  which  they  have  themselves  condemned ;  they 
refuse  to  supply  adequate  brake-power ;  they  make  up  their 
trains  higgledy-piggledy  anyhow,  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  to 
themselves  ;  and  they  leave  their  servants  entirely  to  their 
own  devices,  without  a  syllable  of  instruction  as  to  what 
they  are  to  do  in  an  emergency  which  the  Companies 
admit  to  be  extremely  likely  to  happen.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  points  will  be  very  strongly  impressed  upon  any 
jury  which  may  be  called  upon  to  assess  damages.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  managers  of  the 
railways  are  aware  of  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
mode  of  doing  business ;  and,  when  an  accident  happens, 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  shelter  themselves  be¬ 
hind  the  journeymen  of  the  line.  However,  we  shall  no 
doubt  often  enough  see  repeated  the  farce  of  the  Thorpe 
trial  and  the  Shipton  inquiries.  The  indispensable  securi¬ 
ties  for  public  safety  will  never  be  provided  until  the  law 
strikes  more  directly  and  effectually  at  the  actual  culprits. 


THE  DEPUTATION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

IT  would  be  unreasonable  perhaps  to  complain  that  a 
Government  which  has  shown  itself  so  prodigal  of 
Select  Committees  should  be  sparing  of  Royal  Commissions. 
The  greatest  spendthrift  is  usually  a  miser  as  regards  some 
one  kind  of  outlay,  and  when  nearly  every  subject  of  con¬ 
temporary  interest  is  being  inquired  into  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Cabinet  may  fairly  feel  alarm 
at  the  thought  of  an  equally  reckless  consumption  of  extra- 
parliamentary  material.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  can  per¬ 
suade  his  colleagues  to  overlook  this  obvious  objection,  the 
water  supply  of  the  country  stands  in  greater  need  of  in¬ 
vestigation  than  most  of  the  subjects  which  are  at  present 
undergoing  it.  People  who  live  in  London  have  their 
grievances  against  the  great  Water  Companies ;  but 
there  are  country  districts  in  which  to  have  access 
even  to  the  cistern  which  Dr.  Sandwith  has  made 
famous  would  be  a  fit  subject  of  rejoicing.  The 
mud  which  proved  to  be  so  fertile  in  animal  life  had 
at  least  been  deposited  by  water,  and  there  are  villages  to 
be  found  in  England  which  would  gladly  put  up  with  the 
deposit  if  they  could  be  sure  of  having  the  water  along 
with  it.  The  old-fashioned  notion  that  water  is  almost  as 
plentiful  as  air  has  long  been  untrue  in  reference  to  large 
towns,  but  until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  it  had  only 
become  untrue  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  unwholesome  water.  Pumps  and  wells  havo 
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been  shut  up  because  the  close  neighbourhood  of  so  many  | 
human  beings,  dead  and  alive,  has  injured  the  purity  of  the 
water  contained  in  them.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  there  are  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
pumps  and  wells  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  even 
while  they  have  remained  open.  There  is  a  dearth,  not  of 
good  water  merely,  but  of  water  of  any  sort.  Whether  it 
be  from  the  extension  of  surface  drainage,  or  from 
the  tendency  of  large  towns  to  go  further  afield 
for  their  water  supply,  or  from  the  increase  of  population 
making  constantly  heavier  demands  on  sources  which  were 
adequate  when  the  drain  on  them  was  less,  the  fact  that  a 
famine  of  water  is  in  some  districts  something  more  than  a 
figure  of  speech  seems  to  have  been  established  past  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  told  the  deputation  which  waited 
on  him  the  other  day— that  last  summer  very  great  good 
had  been  done  by  a  system  of  water-carts,  designed,  not  as 
in  towns  to  lay  the  dust  on  thirsty  roads,  but  to  bring  the 
means  of  drinking  within  the  reach  of  thirsty  human 
beings.  By  the  side  of  a  village  without  a  water-cart  a 
village  with  a  water-cart  may  seem  fortunate.  But  a  great 
deal  of  previous,  and  to  some  extent  of  contemporaneous, 
suffering  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  such  a  mode  of 
distribution.  Water  has  probably  been  scarce  for 
some  time  before  the  need  for  the  water-cart  has 
become  unmistakable,  and  the  very  idea  of  a  water- 
cart  suggests  a  strictly  regulated  supply.  Now  a  strictly 
regulated  water  supply  is  always  an  evil.  It  may 
be  a  necessary  evil,  because  the  choice  lies  between 
having  a  certain  limited  quantity  of  water  and  having  none 
at  all,  but  it  is  not  the  less  an  evil.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  poor  should  be  encouraged  to  use  water  liberally.  They 
need  to  drink  more  of  it,  and  to  wash  more  in  it.  But  if  a 
whole  village  is  dependent  on  the  water-cart,  free  use  of 
water  must  be  replaced  by  a  calculated  economy.  The 
entire  village  has  an  interest  in  its  being  carefully  hus¬ 
banded,  while  a  personal  motive  to  husband  it  is  supplied 
by  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  This  is  surely  a  very  proper 
subject  to  be  investigated  by  a  Royal  Commission.  It 
may  be  that  the  scarcity  of  water  arises  merely  from  the 
neglect  of  obvious  precautions  against  its  exhaustion,  or  of 
equally  obvious  measures  for  increasing  the  supply. 
These  are  points  upon  which  it  must  certainly  be 
possible  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  than 
we  at  present  possess.  The  position  and  geological 
character  of  the  districts  in  which  there  is  a  want 
of  water  can  be  precisely  ascertained,  and  the  extent  of 
which  the  deficiency  admits  of  being  supplied  from  ex¬ 
isting  sources  can  be  estimated.  There  are  some  cases 
probably  in  which  the  sinking  of  public  wells  would  meet 
the  difficulty ;  there  are  others  in  which  to  sink  fresh 
wells  would  be  merely  lost  labour.  There  are  other  cases, 
again,  in  which  the  natural  water  supply  of  the  district 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  if  it  had  not  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  use  of  some  distant  town  which  might  just  as 
well  have  drawn  its  water  from  some  source  nearer  home. 
Each  class  of  cases  would  need  to  be  dealt  with  on 
distinct  principles,  and  before  any  of  them  can  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  it  must  be  ascertained  to  which 
class  they  belong.  "We  know  of  no  better  instrument 
for  handling  this  question  than  a  Royal  Commission, 
empowered  not  merely  to  examine  witnesses  and  make  a 
general  report,  but  also  to  go  one  by  one  through  every 
alleged  case  of  a  faulty  water  supply,  just  as  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  went  one  by  one  through  every  case 
of  a  mismanaged  endowment. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
this  alleged  scarcity  of  water,  and  that  is  that  it  has  every 
chance  of  being  aggravated  by  the  closing  of  many  of  the 
sources  from  which  water  is  at  present  drawn.  It  is 
known  that  water  polluted  by.sewage  is  the  most  certain 
channel  of  certain  forms  of  infection,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  into  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface-wells  throughout 
the  country  sewage  matter  finds  its  way.  Density  of 
population  is  not  needed  to  effect  this  result ;  in  light 
and  porous  soils  the  danger  may  be  as  great  in 
a  single  house  standing  a  long  distance  apart  from  any 
other  as  in  a  city  court  in  which  the  opposite  houses 
almost  touch  each  other.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the 
cesspool  and  the  well  be  near  enough  to  one  another ;  and 
in  how  close  proximity  they  are  often  found  is  shown  by 
the  frequency  with  which  the  fact  is  mentioned  whenever 
some  unusual  outbreak  of  disease  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  sanitary  authorities.  As  regards  isolated  houses  the 
remedy  will  often  be  simple.  The  proximity  of  well  and  cess¬ 


pool  is  not  unavoidable,  and  when  a  new  well  has  been  dug  at 
some  distance  from  the  old  one  the  presence  of  the  intrud¬ 
ing  poison  is  no  longer  observed.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  water  supply  of  a  whole  village  is  polluted  from  this 
cause,  and  no  remedy  will  be  of  any  avail  which  does  not 
go  the  length  of  providing  a  new  source  of  supply.  At 
present  the  inhabitants  go  on  drinking  such  water  as  they 
have,  and  as  the  presence  of  sewage  poison  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  injurious  to  the  taste  or  appearance  of  water,  they 
often  do  so  in  happy  ignorance  that  any  harm  is 
likely  to  follow.  Indeed  there  have  been  instances 
in  which  water  which  upon  analysis  has  proved  to  be  a 
source  of  disease  to  a  whole  district  has  enjoyed  a  high  local 
reputation  for  its  crystal  purity  and  appetising  sparkle. 
When  sanitary  authorities  have  learned  to  take  the 
initiative  in  making  those  subject  to  them  healthy,  these 
wells  will  all  be  closed,  and  the  question  what  is  to  take 
their  place  will  then  present  itself  in  an  uncomfoi  tably 
imperative  manner.  Fortunately,  whatever  scaicity  of 
water  there  may  be  in  certain  districts,  or  at  certain 
seasons,  the  English  soil  and  climate  must  undergo  some 
revolutionary  change  before  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the 
aggregate  supply,  taking  one  part  of  the  year  with  anotner. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which  .there  is 
always  water  to  spare ;  there  are  none  perhaps  in  which 
there  is  not  sometimes  water  to  spare.  If  the  water 
that  runs  to  waste  in  mountain  districts  or  after  heavy 
falls  of  rain  could  be  stored  for  future  use,,  the 
question  which  it  is  proposed  that  a  Royal  Commission 
should  consider  would  in  a  great  measure  be  disposed 
of.  This  reflection  may  suggest  some  comfort  to  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth.  In  his  interview  with  the  deputation 
he  seemed  to  be  so  much  impressed  with  the  need  of  water 
as  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  inquiring  how  this  need 
was  to  met.  It  had  not  apparently  occurred  to  him  that 
when  a  subject  presents  no  difficulties  it  has  not  been  usual 
to  refer  it  to  a  Royal  Commission.  Perhaps  if  he  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  that,  though  the  storage  of  surplus  water  may  be 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  question,  it  is  still  a  part 
upon  which  better  information,  and  the  recommendations 
suggested  by  better  information,  might  be  exceedingly 
useful,  he  will  not  insist  upon  postponing  inquiry  on 
the  chance  that  some  happy  accident  may  render  it 
superfluous. 


POLITE  LYING. 

rg  HIE  Times'  Correspondent  in  China  recently  gave  a  curious 
_L  account  of  the  ceremonial  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  death.  The  European  mind  naturally  regards  the  whole 
performance  as  purely  absurd.  Our  own  ceremonial  being  of  a 
simpler  kind,  we  forget  to  make  allowances  for  the  exuberance  of 
the  Chinese  Court  language.  The  little  Emperor,,  three  or  four 
years  old,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne  declares  in  the  official 
gazette  that  “lifelong  mourning  would  itself  be  insufficient . to 
discharge  his  obligation  ”  to  his  predecessor.  “  He  cannot  bring 
himself  to  abate  any  portion  of  the  three  years  of  mourning  which 
are  imposed  by  the  ancient  ritual.”  The  princes  hereupon  remon¬ 
strate,  and  His  Majesty  discovers  that  there  are  precedents  for 
yielding  to  their  entreaties.  He  consents  to  wear  the  full  mourn- 
ino-  garb  of  white  for  a  hundred  days  only,  and  plain  robes  for 
twenty-seven  months,  and  commands  the  princes  to  refrain  from 
further  remonstrances.  However,  they  remonstrate  again,  and  His 
Majesty  is  finally  induced  to  consent  to  restrain  his  period  of 
mourning  to  the  ordinary  twenty-seven  days.  Meanwhile  His 
Majesty’s  father  describes  in  still  more  thrilling  language  the 
terrible  affliction  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor:— 
“  Gazing  upon  the  Imperial  features  after  decease,  his  vitals  were 
rent  with  the  agony  of  grief,  and  his  strength  failed  utterly.”  He 
managed,  however,  to  bear  up  until  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  news 
that  his  son  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  “  Stupefied  by  this  in¬ 
telligence  he  became  entirely  helpless,  and,  when  carried  to  his 
home,  he  remained  trembling  and  agitated  as  though  bereft  of  reason, 
or  as  one  in  a  dream.  The  complaints  under  which  he  has  hitherto 
laboured  have  been  revived  in  consequence,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
throw  himself  on  the  merciful  consideration  of  their  Majesties  the 
Empresses,  whom  he  entreats  to  grant  the  indulgence  which  can 
alone  permit  him  to  prolong  his  days,  and  allow  him,  wasted  and 
useless  m  his  rank  though  he  be,  to  continue  in  existence  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.” 

When  we  have  laughed  sufficiently  at  this  excellent  piece 
of  solemn  fooling,  we  begin  to  remember  that  after  all  we 
could  produce  some  respectable  parallels  to  it.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  Chatham  described  his  sensations  on  being 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  George.  III.,  to  go  back  no 
further,  is  not  so  very  much  more  rational  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  magnates.  We  remember  the  old  story  about  the 
shipwrecked  traveller  who,  being  cast  upon  an  unknown  shore, 
caught  sight  of  a  gallows,  and  falling  on  his  knees  gave  thanks 
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that  he  was  in  a  Christian  land.  Even  so,  on  reading  these  portentous 
ieces  of  eloquence  which  nobody  believes,  or  affects  to  believe,  to 
ave  any  relation  to  the  truth,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
discovery  that  we  are  reading  a  civilized  dialect.  It  must,  we 
argue,  have  taken  many  centuries  of  elaborate  preparation  before 
the  art  of  lying  could  be  carried  to  such  a  pitch.  What  are  our 
declarations  that  we  are  the  most  humble  and  obedient  servants 
of  people  whom  we  are  treating  with  studied  contempt  to  these 
glorious  specimens  of  Oriental  magniloquence?  Are  we  not 
mere  things  of  yesterday,  tiros  in  the  art  of  ornamental  fiction  ? 
Should  we  not  recognize  the  Chinese  as  our  masters,  instead 
of  ridiculing  them  as  clumsy  fabricators  ?  Kings  have  died  before 
now  in  England  for  whom  the  general  public  probably  entertained  as 
little  respect  as  the  Chinese  for  their  deceased  master.  The  genuine 
feeling  was  sufficiently  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  epigram 
about  poor  Prince  Fred  who  “  was  alive  and  is  dead.”  The  official 
proclamations,  the  sermons,  and  the  speeches  in  Parliament  were 
as  wide  of  the  truth,  though  not  as  ornate  in  their  phraseology,  as 
those  which  celebrate  the"  emotions  of  Chinese  subjects.  What 
right  have  we  to  laugh  ?  If  we  are  to  use  words  without  meaning, 
why  should  not  we  use  the  very  biggest  words  in  the  dictionary  ? 
Magniloquence  is  surely  the  cheapest  of  all  luxuries,  and  seems — if 
we  may  judge  from  some  very  popular  writing — to  give  immense 
satisfaction  to  general  readers.  The  practice  indeed  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  may  not  appear  at  first  sight.  In  England  there  is 
often  an  uncomfortable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
phrases  which  affect  to  be  true  and  those  which  are  avowedly 
conventional.  When  a  prince  of  three  years  old  is  made  to  de¬ 
clare  that  his  life  ought  to  be  spent  in  mourning  for  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  phrase.  But  moralists  with  a  taste  for 
small  problems  have  been  at  work  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Spectator  in  settling  sundry  little  problems  of  casuistry  arising 
from  the  flimsiness  of  our  ceremonials.  Our  modest  protestations 
are  too  near  to  the  prosaic  reality.  A  calm  expression  of  regret  on 
the  departure  of  a  friend  may  be  a  mere  conventional  formula  or  a 
sincere  statement.  Everybody  has  felt  some  little  twinges  of 
remorse  in  saying  as  the  door  closed,  Must  you  go  so  soon?  and 
adding,  as  soon  as  it  was  closed, Why  couldn’t  you  have  gone  an  horn1 
ago  ?  If  some  fine  sweeping  hyperbolical  formula  on  the  Chinese 
pattern  were  provided — outrageously  impossible  on  the  very  face 
of  it— these  uncomfortable  dialogues  with  one’s  conscience  would 
be  avoided.  If  only  we  could  say  at  parting  from  an  acquaintance 
that  “  our  vitals  were  rent  with  the  agony  of  grief,”  we  should  be 
able  to  hide  our  true  feelings  decently.  The  mask  is  as  much 
wanted  as  ever,  or  perhaps  more  wanted ;  but  our  miserably  scanty 
coverings  of  polite  equivocation  scarcely  serve  the  purpose.  Society 
ought  not  to  get  rid  of  its  fictions  too  fast,  or  we  should  find  our¬ 
selves  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  always  speaking  the 
whole  truth  to  each  other,  which  would  be  but  another  word  for 
barbarism. 

In  fact,  however,  there  is  never  likely  to  be  any  want  of  this 
useful  variety  of  lying — if  the  word  may  be  used  inoffensively. 
We  might  easily  evolve  from  our  own  consciousness  a  sufficient 
history  of  the  Chinese  system.  The  prse-historic  monarch,  we  may 
imagine,  used  to  cut  oft  his  courtiers’  heads  if  they  looked  happy 
when  he  was  ill,  or  unhappy  when  he  was  well.  For  some  ages 
the  practice  would  answer  tolerably  well,  and  the  monarch  would 
be  surrounded  by  people  who  knew  how  to  cry  and  laugh  at  the 
right  season.  The  result  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  general 
mass,  who  dislike  to  see  talent  rewarded.  An  understanding  would 
gradually  grow  up  to  fix  the  standard  of  emotion  as  Trade- 
Unionists  fix  the  standard  of  work.  Everybody  would  laugh  and 
cry  so  energetically  that  the  king  could  make  no  complaint,  and 
so  uniformly  that  he  could  make  no  distinction.  The  great  end  of 
politicians  would  thus  be  secured,  of  being  able  to  enjoy  their 
own  sentiments  without  getting  into  trouble  in  consequence. 
When  we  think  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  Chinese,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  high  authority  of  Charles  Lamb,  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  pigs  might  be  roasted  without  burning  houses,  we 
can  understand  why  they  have  not  yet  discovered  that  a  moderate 
consumption  of  compliments  would  do  as  well  as  an  extravagant 
one.  In  European  societies  this  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  further  application  of  the  same  principle.  The  benefit  of  the 
fixed  ceremonial  is  that  it  enables  each  courtier  to  lose  himself  in 
the  crowd  of  his  like.  The  ceremonial  begins  to  be  simplified  when 
the  Court  wishes  to  lose  itself  in  the  multitude.  The  great  object 
of  most  Englishmen  and  of  all  Americans  has  been  for  many  years 
past  to  become  as  much  like  the  average  of  their  countrymen  as 
possible.  The  more  we  are  democratized,  the  more  we  wish  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  our  new  masters.  The  process  is  re¬ 
presented  by  some  writers  aa  a  degrading  one.  Korean  it  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  ceremonials  observed  verge  upon  the  repulsive.  To 
declare  the  superlative  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  aggregate  of  human 
beings  whom  we  admit  to  be  in  their  individual  capacity  “  mostly 
fools,”  and  frequently  rogues,  is  certainlynot  an  edifying  process.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  is  that  we  are  gradually  taking  the  wind  out  of 
the  demagogue’s  sails,  as  it  was  formerly  taken  out  of  the  courtier’s. 
What  was  once  lying  will  become  a  harmless  fiction  ;  and  before 
long  the  phrases  used  about  the  majesty  of  the  people  will  come  to 
mean  no  more  than  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  phrases  about  the  super¬ 
human  excellency  of  kings.  There  was  something  more  or  less 
sincere  about  the  beginnings  of  this,  as  of  all  other  expressions  of 
sentiment ;  and  it  gradually  passes  through  a  phase  of  lying  to 
become  mere  conventionality.  In  other  senses  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  to  wear  the  same  livery  does  not  so  much  imply  subserviency 


to  public  taste  as  a  mode  of  evading  its  omnipresence.  People 
complain  of  the  gradual  advance  of  monotony  because  everybody 
now  dresses  alike,  talks  the  same  language,  and  reads  the 
same  books.  This  merely  means,  however,  that  society  is 
like  a  masked  ball,  where  people  can  enjoy  greater  liberty 
of  speech  in  proportion  to  their  external  uniformity.  Etiquette, 
whether  extravagant  after  the  Chinese  fashion  or  sober  according 
to  our  own,  is  the  art  of  obtaining  solitude  in  a  crowd.  By  giving 
way  to  public  opinion  in  externals,  we  secure  the  greatest  liberty 
in  more  essential  matters. 

The  complaints  so  often  made  about  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  thrown  away.  What 
a  pity  it  is,  people  say,  that  everybody  now  wears  clothes  of 
the  same  pattern,  instead  of  each  man  appearing  in  the  costume 
of  his  class  !  There  may  be  a  loss  of  the  picturesque,  but 
the  practical  convenience  is  enormous.  If  a  rich  man  had  to 
cover  himself  with  gold  lace,  he  would  be  simply  a  walking 
advertisement  to  beggars.  When  he  wears  a  black  coat  undis- 
tinguishable  from  his  butler’s  he  can  evade  his  natural  per¬ 
secutors.  He  is  like  those  butterflies  described  by  recent  natu¬ 
ralists  which  are  singularly  palatable  to  certain  birds,  but  manage 
to  escape  their  tormentors  by  putting  on  the  external  resemblance 
of  other  butterflies  of  inferior  flavour.  We  all  put  on  dominoes 
of  the  same  pattern,  and  from  that  secure  position,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  smile  grimly  at  our  baffled  pursuers. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  said  Mr.  Mill — and  many  of  his  disciples  repeat 
the  sentiment — that  eccentricity  is  regarded  as  criminal !  Whv 
should  not  every  man  gratify  his  own  fancy  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  himself  without  being  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  ?  One  answer  is  that  he  cannot  do  so  without  being  a 
social  traitor.  He  is  helping  to  break  down  that  system  of  con¬ 
ventional  symbolism  which  keeps  curiosity  at  a  distance.  The 
eccentric  person  is,  in  fact,  a  man  who  insists  upon  acquainting  all 
the  world  with  his  little  oddities  of  taste.  He  refuses  to  use  that 
convenient  oil  of  conventional  language  and  manner  by  which  the 
wheels  of  society  are  lubricated  and  the  friction  diminished.  So 
long  as  a  general  agreement  is  maintained  that  we  may  use  certain 
phrases  without  meaning  anything,  we  can  meet  our  friends  and 
our  enemies  without  provoking  a  disturbance.  When  an 
eccentric  person  arises,  like  Moliere’s  Misanthrope,  and  declares 
against  the  insincerity  of  the  customary  commonplaces,  he  throws 
discredit  upon  the  small  change  of  the  social  currency. 
Like  other  kinds  of  currency,  its  circulation  depends  upon  its 
geueral  credit;  and  therefore  anybody  who  persists  in  repu¬ 
diating  its  use  helps  to  throw  the  whole  arrangement  out  of  gear. 
As  long  as  we  keep  to  our  conventions,  we  can  preserve  our  liberty 
in  all  essential  respects.  We  can  think  what  we  like  on  all  possible 
matters,  devote  our  time  to  any  kind  of  pursuit,  and  spend  our 
money  upon  any  objects,  on  condition  that  we  observe  certain  forms 
in  social  intercourse.  But  the  advocates  of  individualism  are 
anxious  to  abolish  this  convenient  arrangement,  and  the  natural 
results  of  their  success  would  be  that  we  should  be  brought  into 
much  more  violent  collision,  and  probably  in  the  end  have  the 
sphere  of  our  liberty  considerably  restricted.  It  is  as  well  to 
efing  to  our  masks,  though  we  may  admit  that  the  Chinese  pattern 
is  perhaps  unnecessarily  cumbrous. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID’S  AT  BRISTOL. 

THE  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  been  preaching  a  remarkable 
sermon  at  Bristol  on  “  the  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  the  work  of  restoring  the  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral.”  Some 
Bishops  could  not  have  withstood  the  temptation  to  turn  such  an 
occasion  into  an  opportunity  for  making  theological  capital  of  some 
kind,  for  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  some  party  or  other,  just 
now  most  likely  of  enlarging  on  the  blessed  Reformation,  of  having 
a  fling  at  the  Ritualists,  or,  as  was  shown  before  the  day  was  out, 
of  cracking  a  joke  on  the  Rope’s  infallibility.  It  is  not  usual  now 
to  cheer  in  church,  though  it  was  the  common  fashion  in  the  days 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  though  a  survival  of  the  fashion,  in 
the  form  of  a  “  deep  hum,”  went  on  at  least  down  to  the  days  of 
Bishop  Burnet.  But  if  the  preacher  cannot  be  met  with  the  actual 
“  hear,  hear,”  he  can  at  least  say  things  which  may  make  people 
wish  that  they  might  cry  “hear,  hear.”  Bishop  Jones  is  above 
this  kind  of  clap-trap.  The  seat  of  Gower  and  Thirlwall  is  tilled 
by  one  who  combines  the  spirit  alike  of  the  great  architect 
and  of  the  great  historian.  To  him  such  a  work  as  re¬ 
storing  one  of  our  episcopal  churches,  even  though  one  so  low 
down  in  the  scale  of  historic  interest  as  Bristol,  to  its  fitting  pro¬ 
portion  and  use,  suggests  nothing  short  of  the  historic  unity  of  the 
Church  from  the  beginning.  Bishop  Jones’s  sermon  is,  in  short, 
the  theme  of  the  Unity  of  History  in  an  ecclesiastical  shape.  To 
his  calm  and  judicial  eye  there  is  no  break  in  ecclesiastical,  any 
more  than  in  political,  history.  Each  change  has  its  place  in  a 
long  continuous  drama;  each  change  is  a  link  between  times  before 
and  times  after  ;  each  time  had  its  own  work  ;  no  change  there¬ 
fore,  no  time,  is  in  his  eye  a  tit  subject  for  partisan  declamation. 
Bishop  Jones  points  out  the  seeming  uulikeness  of  the  apostolic, 
the  patristic,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  modern  Church ;  still  with 
him  they  are  all  historically  one,  one  not  only  in  their  essential 
being,  but  in  a  crowd  of  the  smallest  details.  “  The  Church  of 
Christ,”  he  says,  “  has  survived  two  tremendous  revolutions,  one 
of  a  secular,  the  other  of  a  spiritual,  nature.”  He  adds,  in  the  true 
historic  spirit,  “  The  former  of  these  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  the 
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fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  though  it  would  be  more  properly- 
described  as  the  rise  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdoms.”  He  goes  on  to 
point  out  ho w  Christianity  acted  as  the  connecting  link  between 
; he  old  state  of  things  and  the  new.  A  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
was  perhaps  not  specially  called  on  to  enlarge  on  the  mission  of 
Yugustme ;  but  we  can  fancy  the  kind  of  rubbish  which  many  a 
«Velsh  preacher  would  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  talk  about  the 
indent  British  Church,  but  with  which  a  scholar  like  Bishop 
.Tones  was  not  likely  to  insult  common  sense.  He  then  comes  to  what 
with  partisan  zealots  is  the  B.  Reformation,  what,  in  his  calmer 
historic  range,  is  “  the  great  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 
The  Bishop  here  stops  to  set  forth  the  real  nature  of  that  convul¬ 
sion  in  opposition  to  popular  confusions.  The  extent  of  the  change 
he  puts  forth  in  the  strongest  words  :  but  it  was  after  all  change 
which  changed  far  less  than  it  left  unchanged.  He  points  out  the 
common  fallacy  of  fancying  that  “  the  entire  nation  was  divided 
into  sharply  defined  religious  communities,”  and  that  the  State 
ransferred  property  and  the  like  from  one  religious  community  to 
mother.  He  points  out  the  ease  with  which  the  clergy  accepted 
the  successive  changes  backwards  and  forwards,  and.  with  keen  in¬ 
sight  denies  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  self-interest.  Then  comes 
most  remarkable  passage: — 

To  a  great  extent,  the  laity  were  equally  compliant.  To  take  a  single 
xample,  though  of  someivhat  later  date ;  we  observe  in  the  writings  of 
•diakspeare  what  appears  like  an  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  great  reli- 
ious  change  which  had  passed  over  the  country  under  the  very  eyes  of  men 
unong  whom  he  had  lived  or  had  been  brought  up.  True,  he  describes  a 
ontemptible  person  as  a  kind  of  Puritan,  and  other  slight  allusions  to  the 
■ontroversies  of  his  age  may  here  and  there  be  found.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
he  Church  which  he  describes — in  its  system,  ministers,  and  institutions — 
'  at  once  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Church  which  he  saw  in 
.ngland  before  bis  eyes.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  treated  them  as  one 
nd  the  same.  Great  and  vital  differences  there  were,  no  doubt,  but  they 
vere  cloaked  by  so  great  an  amount  of  visible  similarity  that  they  almost 
wiped  the  notice  of  the  man  of  the  world. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  firm  historic  grasp  of  the  Bishop  with 
iie  kind  of  talk  which,  if  be  be  not  belied  by  bis  reporters,  Dean 
tanley  was  about  the  same  time  making  at  Dundee.  Because 
hakspeare  was  married  and  buried  like  other  men,  the  Dean  infers 
aat  lie  probably  belonged  to  “  the  national  Church.”  The  in- 
jr.ence  is  doubtless  sound,  as  would  have  been  the  kindred  in¬ 
cidence  that,  because  he  was  horn  and  lived  and  died  in  England 
ud  wrote  in  English,  he  was  most  probably  an  Englishman.  The 
ay  ot  putting  it  shows  the  difference  between  a  modem  contro- 
ersialist  like  Dean  Stanley,  who  cannot  throw  himself  even  three 
enturies  back,  but  who  is  pursued  by  modem  notions  wherever 
ie  goes,  and  one  who  has  surveyed  .the  history  of  the  world  aud 
Tie  Church  with  the  wide  and  calm  view  of  Bishop  Jones.  Then 
the  Bishop  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  fabrics  of  our  minsters  as  a 
uaterial  witness  of  the  historical  continuity  of  which  he  has  been 
speaking.  And,  preachiug  iu  a  cathedral  church  of  the  new 
oundation,  he  goes  on  to  point  to  our  cathedral  system  as  the 
tost  direct  of  all  ties  to  a  past  state  -of  things ;  even  in  a  church 
ike  Bristol,  where  the  actual  foundation  is  so  modern,  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  one  of  a  class  which  dates  from  the  eighth  cen- 
ury.  Here  perhaps  the  Bishop’s  picture  was  a  little  ideal. 
Jhrodegang  ot  Metz  might  have  been  a  little  puzzled  if  called 
u  to  recognize  the  continuity  of  his  system  in  a  state  of  things 
>vhere  the  solemn  duties  involved  in  the  trust  of  patronage  are 
■ooked  on  chiefiy  as  means  to  allow  pluralist  canons  to  shift  about 
rom  one  chapter  living  to  another,  as  may  suit  their  private  con¬ 
venience.  But  Bishop  Jones  spoke  out  clearly  on  behalf  of  the 
conservative  reformation  of  our  capitular  bodies,  a  subject  on 
which  he,  so  lately  a  member  of  a  chapter  which  in  some  points 
.eeds  reformation  most,  and  in  others  least,  of  any  chapter  in 
England,  has  as  good  a  right  to  speak  as  any  man.  And  he 
wound  up  with  an  exhortation  to  peace  and  mutual  forbearance 
between  religious  parties,  and  to  the  need  of  care  and  teuderness, 
and  of  respect  even  for  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  in  making 
changes  in  what  direction  soever. 

v  -Tkis  is  indeed  a  specimen  of  the  right  kind  of  teaching  for  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to  give  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  when  the  more  stately  and  scholarlike  class  of  discourse 
" ils  finite  in  place.  The  combination  of  real  knowledge  and 
calm  judgment  in  Bishop  Jones  s  sermon  is  a  relief  after  the 
attempts  at  the  same  land  of  discourse  with  which  we  have  long 
been  lamiliar,  when  some  impulsive  smatterer,  caught  by  some 
taking  but  false  analogy,  hastens  to  lay  bis  foundation  of 
blunders — like  Naples  founded  on  eggs — and  to  build  up 
his  superstructure  of  pretty  theory  upon  it.  It  is  something 
to  have  one  Bishop  at  least  w’ho  understands  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  chief  minister.  But  it  would  seem  that 
every  good  thing  must  have  its  contrast.  After  the  sermon  of 
course  followed  a  luncheon,  and  then  another  Bishop,  the  Bishop 
oi  the  diocese,  had  his  say.  Bishop  Jones,  speaking  of  the  old 
1  oundation  chapters,  chanced  to  speak  of  members  “admitted  to 
their  offices  by  the  ceremonial  usages  prescribed,  it  may  he,  by  a 
bull  of  Celestine  or  Innocent.”  To  Bishop  Jones  the  bull  was  a 
piece  of  history,  to  he  dealt  with  as  calmly  as  an}'  other  piece  of 
history  To  Bishop  Ellicott  the  mention  of  a  Pope’s  hull  was 
much  the  same  as  a  red  rag  is  said  to  be  to  bulls  of  another  kind.  It 
supplied  a  grand  opportunity  for  clap-trap.  “  Five  hundred  years 
or  so  ago  the  people  of  Bristol  were  rather  short-handed  with 
regard  to  this  very  building,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued— no 
doubt  with  infallible  authority— which  he  hoped  produced  all  the 
requisite  eiiect.”  The  words  “infallible  authority”  were  of 
course  greeted  with  laughter ;  but,  in  the  search  after  something 


to  make  people  laugh,  Bishop  Ellicott  had  forgotten  that  papal  infal¬ 
libility  is  a  dogma  of  yesterday,  which  England  certainly  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  in  the  century  when  English  Parliaments  passed  the  statutes  of 
provisors  and  of  presmunire.  Some  more  talk  of  the  same  kind 
followed,  which  led  not  only  to  “  laughter,”  hut  to  “  applause.” 
The  sermon  and  the  luncheon,  in  short,  between  them,  supplied  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  a  Bishop  should  talk  and  oi  the  way 
in  which  he  should  not.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David  s  is  not  yet  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "When  he  gets  there,  if  another 
debate  should  arise  as  to  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  there  will  be 
one  peer  able,  if  not  to  fix  its  date,  at  least  to  explain  its 
nature. 

One  or  two  things  were  said  attbe  luncheon  wlricb  makeustremble 
a  little  for  what  is  really  going  on  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  More  than 
one  speaker  talks  about  completing  towers  and  pulling  down  bouses 
at  the  west  end.  Must  we  infer  from  this  that  the  tasteless  scheme 
of  dwarfing  the  central  tower,  and  destroying  the  proportion  ol  the 
whole  church,  by  sticking  on  two  great  western  towers,  which 
might  not  be  out  of  proportion  at  Gloucester  or  TV orcester,  has 
actually  been  begun  ?  If  so,  we  can  only  hope  that  they  may 
stay  for  ever  as  the  soutli-western  tower  of  Chester.  And  what 
is  meant  by  destroying  the  bouses  ?  Some  time  back  a  barbarous 
clamour  was  raised  for  destroying  a  prebendal  bouse,  the  ancient 
lodgings  most  likely  of  the  abbot  or  prior,  because  it  stood  in  its 
proper  place  adjoining  a  corner  of  the  church.  The  usual  silly 
cry  was  raised  about  wanting  to  see  something,  a  cry  which 
might  he  raised  on  behalf  of  pulling  down  anything  which 
has  something  behind  it.  The  architectural  part  of  Bishop  Jones’s 
sermon  was  warning  enough  against  such  wanton  destruction  as 
this. 

We  must  not  omit  all  mention  of  the  graceful  speech  of  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Thomas,  himself  a  Nonconformist,  hut  who  does  not 
find  religious  differences  any  hindrance  to  his  helping  in  a  greatwork 
for  the  good  of  his  city,  aud  who,  as  a  native  Welshman,  rejoiced 
to  welcome  the  preacher  of  the  day  as  a  countryman.  Certainly  both 
the  Principality  of  Wales  and  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which  has 
also  some  right  in  Bishop  Jones,  have  reason  to  he  proud  of  the 
credit  done  to  them  by  their  common  son.  If  all  people,  especially 
those  who  have  to  preach  and  otherwise  talk  in  public,  could  master 
the  great  idea  of  Bishop  Jones’s  discourse,  it  might  get  rid  of  many 
historical  confusions,  and  of  much  compared  with  which  historical 
confusions  are  innocent. 


CRITICS  AND  ANTI-CRITICS. 

GERMANY,  in  its  sudden  development  of  national  energy,  is 
evidently  becoming  more  and  more  the  source  of  all  great 
modern  ideas.  The  latest  contribution  from  this  quarter  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  is,  it  seems,  a  proposal  for  the  organization 
of  a  grand  system  of  literary  self-defence,  in  order  to  protect 
authors  from  their  enemies  the  critics.  “  Ever  more  frequent,” 
says  the  prospectus  of  this  enterprise,  as  we  find  it  given  by  a  con¬ 
temporary,  “  are  the  complaints  that  German  critical  journals  have 
refused  to  publish  replies  of  authors  whose  writings  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  them.”  The  consequence  is  that  the  “  hapless  author,  if 
no  other  suitable  journal  will  open  its  pages  to  him,  is  thus  compelled 
to  print  and  circulate  bis  reply  at  bis  own  cost,  unless,  like  tbe 
ostrich,  he  is  willing  to  stick  his  head  in  a  bush  and  patiently 
endure  tbe  blows  of  his  antagonist.”  Moreover  an  author,  though 
not  directly  attacked,  would  sometimes  like,  in  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  criticism  on  his  book ;  hut. 
when  he  tries  to  get  anything  published  he  is  informed  that  “  the 
critical  journal  has  really  no  space  to  spare  for  literary  controversy.” 
On  these  grounds  it  is  thought  that  there  is  a  great  and  pressing 
want  for  a  periodical  which,  “  by  printing  anti-critiques,  at  a 
moderate  charge  for  insertion,  will  secure  to  every  one  the 
free  exercise  of  the  sacred  right  of  self-defence.”  And  accord¬ 
ingly  a  periodical  of  this  kind  is  immediately  to  he  established. 
It  will  be  called  The  Anti-Critic :  Organ  for  Literary  Self-defence, 
and  will  he  published  in  numbers  of  irregular  size  so  as  to  suit  the 
flow  of  contributions.  Tbe  charge  for  inserting  an  anti-criticism 
will  be  as  low  as  four  shillings  a  page,  and,  “  moderate  as  this 
must  appear,  it  will  be  lowered  if  the  success  of  tbe  undertaking 
exceeds  anticipation.”  Every  aggrieved  author  will  be  enabled  on 
these  very  reasonable  terms  to  obtain  tbe  publication  of  an  answer 
to  bis  critics  of  any  length  which  be  may  choose  to  pay  for. 
Whatever  be  *ends  will  be  printed  “  word  for  word,”  and  without 
any  excisions,  except — and  the  exception  would  seem  to  show  that 
tbe  projectors  are  not  without  a  spice  of  worldly  prudence — “  only 
such  passages  as  might  lead  to  an  action  for  damages.”  To  the 
editor  is  reserved  the  right  of  striking  out  any  passages  which 
appear  to  him  to  he  dangerous  in  this  respect,  but  he  is  bound  in 
the  flrst  instance  to  communicate  with  the  writer,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  him  to  modify  the  objectionable  language.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  “  publishers  cherish  the  ho’^  that  their  undertaking  will 
not  only  satisfy  a  want,  hut  stimulate  the  activity  of  literary  life, 
and  furnish  a  wholesome  counterpoise  to  the  preponderating  weight 
of  criticism ;  for  the  life-breath  of  all  intellectual  effect  is  Freedom, 
and  once  more  Freedom.”  The  italics  of  course  belong  to  the 
original. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  should  tbink,  that  whatever  mav  be 
the  pecuniary  or  moral  results  of  this  experiment,  should  it  ever  be 
tried,  it  will  tend,  as  the  promoters  expect,  greatly  to  stimulate 
tbe  activity  of  literary  life,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  irritation  on 
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the  part  of  authors  against  critics  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  Ger¬ 
many  is,  we  fancy,  not  without  its  counterpart  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  indeed  we  have  a  suspicion  of  something  of  the  kind 
even  at  home.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that,  if  a  great  anti- 
critical  organ  is  found  to  be  successful  on  the  Continent,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  see  an  offshoot  or  an  imitation  established  in 
our  own  country.  There  will  thus  be  a  fair  match  between  the 
two  great  classes  of  antagonists,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  venture  to 
predict  the  result  of  this  terrible  literary  Armageddon.  When 
every  author  who  feels  aggrieved  by  anything  which  has  been 
said  of  his  work  has  an  opportunity,  on  such  extremely  moderate 
terms  as  four  shillings  a  page,  of  vindicating  himself  and  exposing 
his  critic,  authors  will  no  longer  be  able  to  complain  that 
they  are  a  crushed  and  persecuted  race.  It  must  often 
happen  that  as  much  as  a  page  will  not  be  required  for  the 
demolition  of  the  critic.  When  an  author  has  called  his  critic  a 
fool  or  an  assassin,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  much  more. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  economize  in  the  expression  of  their 
feelings  will  perhaps  resort  to  the  vituperative  vocabulary  of  an 
eminent  novelist,  from  whom  they  can  borrow  a  handful  of  racy 
expletives  which,  being  highly  concentrated,  would  be  as  powerful 
as  many  pages  of  ordinary  invective.  In  this  way,  by  using  only 
the  strongest  language,  an  adversary  might  be  polished  off  at  the 
expense  of  perhaps  not  more  than  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence,  in¬ 
cluding  ink.  Voluminous  or  crotchety  authors  who  have  always 
a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  hand  will  probably  contract  by  the 
year  for  a  certain  amount  of  space  which  will  be  always  at  their 
disposal,  and  a  handsome  discount  may  reasonably  be  allowed  to 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  customers  on  account  of  the  length  of 
their  orders.  Some  arrangement  might  also  be  made  by  which 
replies  to  one  critic  or  set  of  critics  should  be  stereotyped,  so  that, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  regard  to  names  and  dates,  they  might  be 
repeated  on  other  occasions.  Literary  exercises  of  this  kind  have  a 
tendency  to  run  into  a  common  form.  It  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that 
when  aggrieved  authors  have  thus  secured  a  platform  of  their  own, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  legal  disputes, and  that  juries  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  unpleasan  t  perplexity  of  deciding  whether  they  should, 
according  to  their  various  estimates,  give  anything  from  a  farthing 
up  to  3,000/.  Under  the  new  system  it  may  be  thought  that  all 
that  can  fairly  be  asked  will  be  that  the  offending  journalist  shall 
pay  for  his  victim’s  return  shot.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
subject  to  certain  obvious  restrictions,  freedom  is  best  for  both 
sides.  Critics  have  a  right  to  have  their  fling  honestly  at  authors, 
and  authors  are  entitled  to  retaliate  to  their  hearts’  content.  It 
does  not  seem  unreasonable,  however,  that  authors  should  be 
required  to  fire  their  guns  from  their  own  ground.  At  present 
they  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  have  a  claim  to  the  use  of  their  adversary’s  columns. 
They  send  out  books  for  review,  thereby  inviting  and  soliciting 
criticism,  and  when  a  book  happens  to  be  reviewed  in  a  way  that 
is  not  exactly  to  their  taste,  they  coolly  demand  the  opportunity 
of  pestling  their  critic  in  his  own  mortar.  They  may  have  a  right 
to  revenge,  but  at  least  they  should  provide  their  own  utensils. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  calculated  to  discourage 
the  movement  now  set  on  foot;  but  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  may  possibly  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  preventing  the  various  persons  who  take  advantage 
of  the  anti-critical  organ  from  opening  a  cross-fire  upon  each  other. 
Critics  are  themselves  sometimes  authors,  and  authors  critics, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  those  who  are  most  sensitive  as  to 
criticism  on  themselves  are  often  most  ready  to  lavish  it  on  others. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  class  of  authors  for  whom  no  provision  has 
been  made  in  this  scheme,  and  who  are  entitled  to  even  more  com¬ 
miseration  than  those  who  have  their  books  reviewed  by  uncivil 
critics ;  we  mean  those  unfortunate  authors  whose  works  are  never 
reviewed  at  all.  It  would  obviously  be  mere  justice  that  they 
should  be  allowed  a  share  of  the  accommodation  so  liberally  thrown 
open  to  those  whom  criticism  has  rescued  from  oblivion.  The 
right  of  self-assertion  is  surely  as  sacred  as  that  of  self-defence, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  promoters  of  this  undertaking  will 
see  the  propriety  of  placing  their  pages  at  the  disposal  of  any  writer 
who  is  so  unlucky  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  reviewing 
himself.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  by  what  class  of  readers  the  new 
journal  is  expected  to  be  perused.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
of  course  all  the  contributor’s  will  buy  the  paper,  and  read 
their  own  articles ;  and  as  they  will  also  pay  for  their  in¬ 
sertion,  the  organ  will  possibly  in  this  way  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  in  that  case  its  circulation  among  the  general  public 
may  be  regarded  with  comparative  indifference.  Indeed  it  is 
only  on  such  conditions  that  a  project  of  this  kind  is  at  all 
feasible.  Authors  who  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  pour  in 
floods  of  correspondence  on  any  journal  which  happens  to  refer  to 
them  in  a  way  they  do  not  like,  forget  that  the  object  of  publishing 
a  paper  is  to  get  it  read,  and  that  the  editor  is  bound  to  show 
some  consideration  for  bis  subscribers,  who  are  certainly  not 
interested  in  ceaseless  literary  wranglings.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  dreary  and  tiresome  than  criticism  of 
criticism  and  reviews  of  reviews.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
reviewers  are  never  careless,  prejudiced,  or  it  may  be  dishonest. 
Reviewers  are  of  course  just  like  other  people,  and  there  are  all 
kinds  of  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  fairly  con¬ 
scientious,  and  rarely  malignant.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  Germany,  the  prevailing  vice  of  critical  literature  in  this  country 
is  certainly  not  that  against  which  the  Anti-Critic  is  understood 
to  be  directed.  On  the  contrary,  English  journals  usually 


err  on  the  side  of  easy  good-nature;  and  it  is  indeed  the  sys¬ 
tematic  puffery  to  which  authors  and  publishers  are  so  generally 
accustomed  which  makes  them  so  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  a 
really  searching  and  candid  criticism.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  influence  of  unfavourable  criticism  is  not  usually 
much  exaggerated.  No  doubt  when  a  number  of  critics  agree  in 
disparaging  a  publication — and  this  is  a  rare,  if  not  an  unprece¬ 
dented,  event — a  strong  impression  is  likely  to  be  produced  that 
the  book  is  a  bad  one,  and  its  sale  may  be  expected  to  suffer.  But 
in  that  case  the  probability  is  that  the  critics  would  not  be  so 
unanimous  unless  there  were  really  substantial  grounds  for  their 
censure.  In  general  there  are  pretty  certain  to  be  some  com¬ 
plimentary  notices  to  set  off  against  the  disagreeable  ones.  Any¬ 
body  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  publishers’ 
advertisements  will  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  scarcely  any  book, 
no  matter  what  its  quality,  for  which  commendatory  sentences 
cannot  be  found.  It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  English 
authors  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  criticism  ;  but 
if  an  anti-critic  organ  would  be  a  consolation  to  any  of  them,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  start  one. 


MORE  ABOUT  VATICANISM. 

IN  a  fourth  and  cheaper  edition  of  his  Letter,  which  has  just 
appeared,  Dr.  Newman  adds  a  Postscript  of  twenty-four  pages 
in  reply  to  such  parts  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  pamphlet  as 
deal  with  his  own  argument.  Dr.  Kavanagh,  President  of  Carlow 
College  in  Ireland,  has  also  published  a  reply  to  Vaticanism, 
which  is  creditably  distinguished  from  the  general  run  of  similar 
productions  by  the  courtesy  of  its  tone,  though  not,  as  will  pre¬ 
sently  appear,  by  accuracy  of  statement  or  force  of  argument.  Of 
a  very  different  kind  is  the  little  volume  on  Results  of  the  Expostu¬ 
lation  by  a  writer  who  adopts  the  somewhat  obscure  nom  de  plume 
of  “  Umbra  Oxoniensis,”  and  who  views  the  question  from  the  posi¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  of  an  orthodox  but  liberal-minded  An¬ 
glican.  Of  his  striking  comments  on  the  present  divided  state  of 
opinion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
by  and  by.  But  it  is  of  course  to  Dr.  Newman’s  fresh  contribu¬ 
tion  to  tbe  pending  controversy  that  the  chief  interest  attaches, 
and  if  he  is  by  no  means  always  successful  in  meeting  his  opponent, 
his  clear  appreciation  and  frank  exposition  of  the  matter  in  dispute 
are  very  serviceable,  as  might  be  expected,  in  bringing  it  to  a 
definite  issue.  The  remarkable  and  touching  confession  with  which 
he  opens,  that  he  “  has  had  more  in  various  ways  to  try  and  afflict 
him  as  a  Catholic  than  as  an  Anglican,”  will  surprise  no  one  who 
has  observed  the  strange  treatment  accorded  during  the  last  thirty 
years  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  greatest  convert  she  has  ever 
won  from  the  ranks  of  Anglicanism.  It  is  not  merely  or  chiefly 
that  Dr.  Newman  has  never  received  a  single  one  of  those  marks  of 
distinction  which  the  Popes  know  so  well  how  to  bestow  on  those 
whom  it  delighteth  them  to  honour,  while  a  convert  of  later  date, 
and,  whatever  may  be  his  merits,  of  mental  characteristics  so  vastly 
and  notoriously  inferior  as  not  for  a  moment  to  come  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  him,  is  raised  to  the  purple.  That  would  be  significant 
enough,  but  there  is  worse  and  stranger  still  than  that  behind. 
Dr.  Newman  has  not  only  not  been  honoured,  but  in  every 
single  public  work  he  has  undertaken  in  tbe  interests  of 
his  Church  he  has  been — to  put  it  plainly — mercilessly  snubbed 
by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  was  thought  that  capital  might 
be  made  out  of  his  great  name  for  the  terribly  uphill  undertaking 
of  founding  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland ;  but  the  Irish 
Bishops  so  little  understood  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  that, 
with  the  best  intentions,  he  found  it  simply  impossible  to  work 
under  them.  There  was  a  scheme  started  for  bringing  out  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  under  his  auspices,  and  he  had  begun  the 
work,  and  organized  a  staff  of  assistants,  when  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman  took  fright,  as  was  supposed,  at  the  narrow  jealousies 
of  the  dominant  party,  and  the  one  man  who  might  have  given 
English  Roman  Catholics  a  Bible  of  their  own  in  the  English 
(instead  of  the  Douay)  tongue,  was  summarily  bidden  to  desist. 
Dr.  Newman  then  opened  a  school  at  Edgbaston  for  the  sons  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  modelled,  as  far  as  circumstances 
allowed,  on  the  English  public  school  system,  and  received, 
as  was  natural,  considerable  support  from  tbe  laity ;  but  it  was 
promptly  denounced  by  certain  trusted  devotees  of  the  Papal 
Court  as  “  the  school  without  the  Sacraments.”  Religious 
tests  were  abolished  at  Oxford,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  opening  for  the  University  education  of  their  sons,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  liberally  to  enable  Dr.  Newman  to  found  an  establishment 
there  to  provide  spiritual  ministrations  and  guidance  for  them. 
Twice  over  he  had  actually  bought  ground  for  the  purpose, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  part  witb,  returning  the  subscriptions 
received,  through  tbe  adverse  influence  exercised  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  by  an  authority  who  however  did  not  scruple  on  a 
recent  public  occasion  to  honour  his  old  University,  which  he 
has  rigorously  placed  under  ban,  with  his  dignified  presence.  On 
the  whole,  for  a  man  of  Dr.  Newman's  keenly  sensitive  as  well  as 
intellectual  nature,  and  with  his  chivalrous,  almost  romantic, 
deference  to  authority,  it  must  be  allowed  that  “trial”  and 
“affliction”  enough  has  been  provided  in  his  adopted  Church. 
And  now  we  pass  on  to  the  argument. 

The  main  purport  of  Dr.  Newman’s  Postscript  is  to  repeat  and 
insist  upon  his  original  estimate  of  “  the  very  exaggerated  notion 
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of  the  force,  drift,  and  range  of  the  Vatican  definition  of  infalli¬ 
bility,”  which  Mr.  Gladstone  shares,  as  he  does  not  at  all  deny, 
with'  the  most  influential  party  among  his  own  co-religionists.  It  is 
important  to  bear  this  in  min'd,  as  it  illustrates  conspicuously  that 
startling  “  divergence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ”  on  which 
“  Umbra  Oxoniensis  ”  dwells.  The  first  point  touched  upon  is  evi¬ 
dently  felt  by  infallibilists  to  be  a  very  sore  one — namely,  the  solemn 
and  repeated  declarations  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and 
Ireland  against  Papal  Infallibility  before  the  Emancipation  Act. 
I)r.  Newman  fully  admits  that  “  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  in  1826  were  almost  as  one  man  in  thinking  lightly  of  the 
question,”  which  according  to  Cardinal  Manning  was  then,  as  now, 
matter  of  divine  faith ;  and  he  implies — what  is  probably  the  fact — 
that  the  Holy  See  at  that  time  had  no  notion  of  such  a  dogma 
being  established ;  but  he  renews  his  plea  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  not  to  have  attached  any  weight  to  declarations  made 
by  those  who  had  no  “credentials”  from  Rome.  We  can  only 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that,  even  allowing  this  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  the  English  and  Irish  Bishops  morally,  if  not  formally, 
had  and  were  known  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See 
for  the  course  they  pursued.  Official  communication  with  Rome 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  but 
the  Government  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  people,  as  “  Umbra  Oxoniensis  ”  puts  it, 
did  not  speak  without  the  direct  authority  of  the  Pontiffs.  As 
regards  England,  indeed,  it  was,  as  he  justly  observes,  “  impossible 
it  could  have  been  otherwise,  where  the  Church  was  subject  to  the 
Propaganda” — was,  and  still  is,  it  may  be  added,  for  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  nominal  change  of  Vicars  Apostolic  into  diocesan  Bishops, 
the  new  hierarchy  is  still  kept,  as  in  mission  countries,  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Propaganda.  The  English  Bishops  therefore  cannot, 
and  could  not  then,  take  a  single  step  of  the  slightest  importance 
without  the  express,  detailed,  and  official  cognizance  and  approval  of 
Rome.  And  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  writer  just  quoted  is 
right  in  thinking  that  “the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  if  accessible, 
would  show  that  every  step  taken  by  the  [English  and  Irish] 
Roman  Catholics  was  dictated  by  the  Vatican.  ’  There  was  indeed 
a  London  priest  at  the  time,  of  orthodoxy  after  Cardinal  Manning’s 
own  heart,  whose  zeal  outran  his  discretion,  and  who  was 
promptly  silenced  by  authority  from  Rome  when  he  ventured  to 
preach  out  of  due  season  what  is  now  affirmed  to  be  “  an  article 
of  faith.”  As  to  Dr.  Newman’s  plea  that  this  is  not  a  chauge  of 
doctrine  but  a  doctrinal  development,  it  is  surely  obvious  to 
reply  that  his  own  famous  and  masterly  essay  on  the  subject  insists 
at  great  length  on  the  essential  distinction  between  genuine  and 
“  spurious  ”  developments ;  and  a  development  which  flatly  con¬ 
tradicts  previous  teaching  can  hardly  come  under  the  former 
category. 

On  one  point  Dr.  Newman  seems  to  us  to  have  unconsciously 
shifted  his  ground.  He  had  said  before  that,  if  he  were  a  soldier  or 
sailor  in  Her  Majesty’s  service  in  a  war  which  he  believed  to  be  j  list, 
and  the  Pope  bade  all  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  retire  from  the 
service,  he  should  not  obey  him.  He  now  defends  himself  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  Professor  Neville  of  Maynooth,  to  the  effect 
that  in  such  a  case  soldiers  and  sailors  would  not  be  bound  to  obey 
the  Pope,  “  because  ‘  grave  fears  ’  excuse  from  censure.”  But  this 
is  to  imply  that  in  principle  they  ought  to  obey  him,  only  they 
might  be  excused  from  doing  so  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  as 
deserters.  Their  obedience  to  the  Queen,  in  other  words,  would  be 
for  fear,  and  not  for  conscience  sake,  and  would  be  of  little  value 
in  a  critical  emergency.  This  is  surely  not  at  all  what  Dr.  New¬ 
man  originally  meant.  Passing  over  some  intermediate  comments, 
for  we  cannot  of  course  follow  Dr.  Newman  in  detail  through  all 
of  them,  we  come  back  to  the  burning  question  of  the  Syllabus. 
And  here  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  maintains  his  old  ground — - 
diametrically  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  received  view- — as  to  the 
authority,  or  rather  no  authority,  of  that  heterogeneous  compila¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  will  concede  at  the  utmost  nothing  beyond  what 
the  Jansenists  called  the  deference  of  “  obsequious  silence.”  Dr. 
Kavanagh  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  adds  the  consolatory  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  make  so  much  stir  about  the 
eighty  propositions  of  the  Syllabus  when  about  seven  hundred 
propositions  have  already  been  condemned  by  different  Popes  since 
the  Reformation  ;  and  he  adds  that  “  these  condemnations  ” — 
though  Dr.  Newman  laughs  at  the  idea  of  a  list  of  proscribed 
propositions  being  a  “  ride  ” — “  form  a  vast  body  of  Catholic 
doctrine."  And  here,  before  quitting  the  Syllabus,  we  feel  bound 
to  notice  one  passage  in  which  Dr.  Newman — of  course  quite 
unintentionally — seriously  misrepresents  his  opponent.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  that  “  the  obligation  to  obey  it  (the 
Syllabus)  is  asserted  on  all  hands  ...  it  is  therefore  abso¬ 
lutely  superfluous  to  follow  Dr.  Newman  through  his  refe¬ 
rences  to  the  Briefs  and  Allocutions  marginally  noted,”  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  meaning  and  drift.  The  words  at  the  end 
which  we  have  italicized  are  Dr.  Newman’s,  and  he  proceeds 
thus : — “  That  is,  the  propositions  may  be  as  false  as  heathenism, 
but  they  have  this  redeeming  virtue  that  the  Pope  denounces  them. 
His  judgment  of  them  may  be  as  true  as  Scripture,  but  it  carries 
this  unpardonable  sin  with  it,  that  it  is  given  with  a  purpose  and 
not  as  a  mere  literary  flourish.”  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  in 
that  passage  discussing  “  the  meaning  and  drift  ”  of  the  Syllabus 
at  all — he  had  done  that  elsewhere — but  simply  its  independent 
authority.  He  says  in  the  words  immediately  following  those 
cited  by  Dr.  Newman — the  italics  are  our  own — “  The  Syllabus 
is  part  of  that  series  of  Acts  to  which  the  dogmatizations  of  1854 
and  1870  belong ;  and  it  bridges  over  the  interval  between  them. 
It  generalizes,  and  advisedly  enlarges,  the  number  of  particular 


condemnations,  and,  addressing  them  to  all  the  Bishops,  brings  the 
whole  of  the  Latin  obedience  within  its  net.”  On  another  subject, 
where  we  had  ourselves  pointed  out  a  serious  misapprehension 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's — namely,  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
marriage — our  criticism  is  entirely  borne  out  by  what  Dr.  New¬ 
man  here  says.  But  in  view  of  recent  occurrences  to  which 
we  called  attention  the  other  day  (March  27),  and  which 
were  as  great  a  surprise  to  us  as  they  evidently  will  be  to 
him,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  on  one  particular 
of  grave  importance  he  is  evidently  misinformed.  He  says, 
quoting  high  authorities,  that  the  Tridentine  impediment  of 
clandestinity  does  not  apply  to  Protestant  marriages,  or  to 
Catholic  marriages  in  Protestant  countries,  and  therefore  “  the 
Pope  could  not  invalidate  English  Protestant  marriages  by  intro¬ 
ducing  into  England  the  discipline  of  Trent,”  which  is  of  course 
the  reasonable  view  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Kavanagh,  on  the  other 
hand,  admits  that  “  the  Church  can,  if  she  so  pleases,  publish  the  law 
of  clandestinity,  and  subject  to  its  force  all  Protestant  marriages,’'  but 
adds  that  she  never  has  done  and  never  will  do  so  even  in  the  case 
of  “  apostates  ”  from  her  own  communion  to  Protestantism,  “  the 
class  she  most  abhors.”  Both  writers,  however,  stand  corrected  by 
the  judicial  sentence  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition 
in  the  cases  to  which  we  called  attention  the  other  day.  And  neither 
of  those  cases  falls  under  the  two  possibly  exceptional  categories 
suggested  by  Dr.  Newman — where  the  number  of  Protestants  in  a 
Catholic  country  is  too  small  to  give  them  a  clear  footing  there,  or 
where  the  Government  refuses  to  recognize  them.  In  Bavaria  about 
a  third  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  and  the  Evangelical  Church 
is  established,  endowed,  and  recognized  by  law  equally  with  the 
Catholic.  The  case  of  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  still  more  glaring  one. 
He,  as  an  English  or  Scotch  Episcopalian,  was  married  by  an  English 
clergyman  at  the  British  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he 
was  at  the  time  (in  1843)  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  he  has  filled 
several  diplomatic  offices  under  the  British  Government  since, 
having  ultimately  represented  the  Queen  as  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  two  regal  Courts.  Of  the  entire  validity  of  his  marriage, 
by  the  laws  both  of  England  and  of  Brazil,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  ;  nevertheless,  twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  his  wife  being 
still  alive,  he  went  through  a  second  ceremony  of  marriage  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  Manchester  with  a  lady  with  whom 
he  has  since  been  living  as  his  wife  under  the  express  and  formal 
sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of  his  adopted  Church. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  notice  one  concluding  point  in  Dr.  New¬ 
man’s  Postscript,  the  more  so  as  it  refers  apparently  to  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  own.  But  first  we  may  just  note  in  passing  the  sig¬ 
nificant  admission  that  henceforth  all  questions  about  majorities 
or  moral  unanimity  in  Council  “have  vanished  altogether  from 
theology,”  as  the  Pope  can  decide  doctrines  equally  well  with  or 
without  any  or  all  of  the  Bishops.  Of  course  he  can ;  and  it 
will  be  strange  indeed  if  any  General  Council  ever  meets  again  so 
long  as  this  infallibilist  definition  holds  good.  That  is  just  what 
the  opposite  party  were  always  urging,  and  Dr.  Newman’s  lan¬ 
guage  proves  that  they  were  right.  Gathering  up  the  threads 
of  his  argument  at  the  end,  Dr.  Newman  retails,  almost  in  our 
own  words,  an  obvious  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
the  whole  “minimizing”  explanation  of  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
“  that  it  was  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  the  Council,  if 
so  much  effort  was  employed  as  is  involved  in  the  convocation 
and  sitting  of  an  Ecumenical  Council  in  order  to  do  so  little.” 
His  answer  is  in  many  ways  very  noticeable : — “  True,  if  it  were 
called  to*  do  what  it  did,  and  no  more ;  but  that  is  a  mere  assump¬ 
tion.”  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  party  who  desired  a  stronger 
definition,  and  the  one  actually  made  was  a  virtual  triumph  of 
the  minority.  To  which  we  will  only  say,  in  scholastic  lan¬ 
guage,  transeat.  “  But,”  continues  the  author,  “  the  true  answer  to 
the  objection  is  that  given  by  Bishop  Ullathorne.  The  question 
of  the  Pope's  infallibility  was  not  one  of  the  objects  professed  in 
convening  the  Council ;  and  the  Council  is  not  yet  ended."  And 
then  Bishop  Ullathorne  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “  a  falser  notion 
could  not  be  entertained  ”  than  that  the  Council  was  convened 
mainly  with  a  view  of  defining  infallibility,  in  proof  of  which  he 
adds  that  the  subject  “  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Schemata .” 
This  fact  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Quirinus,  as  also  the 
explanation  of  it.  But  those  who  have  studied  that  volume  and 
Janus  will  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  whether  infallibility, 
though  not  one  of  the  objects  “ professed"  in  summoning  tbe 
Council,  was  not  in  reality  the  main,  if  not  only,  object.  And 
they  will  not  easily  forget  how,  after  all  other  expedients  had 
failed,  the  unfortunate  Bishops  were,  in  fact  and  not  in  name,  and 
in  spite  of  their  earnest  entreaties  for  release,  kept  “prisoners 
of  the  Vatican”  during  the  pestilential  heats  of  June  and  July,  till 
the  victory  of  infallibilism  was  achieved,  and  sent  about  their 
business,  never  since  to  be  recalled,  the  moment  afterwards.  As  the 
favoured  Papal  journalist,  M.  Veuillot,  elegantly  expressed  it,  “Et 
si  la  definition  ne  peut  murir  qu’au  soleil,  eh  bien,  on  grillera.” 
Of  Dr.  Newman’s  perfect  good  faith  there  is  not  of  course  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  but  one  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  real 
motives  of  those  in  the  confidence  of  the  Curia.  On  the  eve  of 
leaving  England  for  the  Council,  Archbishop  Manning  published, 
in  October  1 869,  a  bulky  Pastoral  of  1 50  pages  on  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  with  arguing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
necessity  for  defining  it.  We  venture  to  think,  in  common  with 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  know  anything  about  the  matter,  that  a 
truer  “  notion  could  not  be  entertained  ”  than  that  so  angrily  de¬ 
nounced  by  Bishop  Ullathorne. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  commenting  on 
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Mr.  Gladstone’s  lesser  critics.  But  two  marvellous  pas¬ 
sages  of  Dr.  Kavanagh’s  Reply  deserve  to  be  put  on  re¬ 
cord  as  examples  of  the  value  of  his  reasoning.  In  the 
first  he  is  severely  censuring  Mr.  Gladstone  for  translating 
jura  in  the  Syllabus  “  civil  rights,”  aud  winds  up  with  what  is 
meant  for  a  triumphant  redact  io  ad  abmrdum  of  that  rendering : — 
“  If  they  are  civil  rights,  then  the  Church  has  civil  rights  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  by  her  Founder  ;  that  is,  she  has  Civil  eights  by 
divine  eight  !  !  !  ”  (sic).  Surely  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  can  hardly  be  ignorant  that  the  clergy  of  his  Church 
claim  by  divine  right  two  most  important  civil  rights — namely, 
the  privilegium  canunis,  or  exemption  of  all  ecclesiastics  (from  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  who  is  tonsured  to  an  archbishop)  from  per¬ 
sonal  violence  of  any  kind,  and  the  privilegium  fori,  or  exemption 
of  all  ecclesiastics  from  the  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  of  the 
civil  courts.  Cardinal  Soglia,  whose  elaborate  work  on  canon  law 
i3  approved  by  the  late  and  the  present  Pope,  and  widely  used  as  a 
text-book,  after  quoting  Suarez  and  other  high  authorities,  con¬ 
cludes  '•'■plane  conjidtur  earn,  immunitatem  a  jure  divino  profectam 
esse.’’  And  it  was  precisely  for  maintaining  this  purely  civil 
immunity  that  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  about  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  and  in  whose  honour  Cardinal  Manning 
is  advertised  to  solemnize  an  imposing  ceremony  next  w?ek, 
was  martyred  and  canonized.  Still  more  wonderful  is  Dr. 
Ixavanagh’s  way  of  getting  over  the  very  awkward  cir¬ 
cumstance,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  decrees 
of  Constance  “  are  in  Hat  and  diametrical  opposition  to  those 
of  the  Vatican,”  though  perhaps  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  difficulty  he  has  to  meet.  Putting 
aside  his  futile  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Council  was  not  (Ecu¬ 
menical,  and  its  decrees  not  continued  by  the  Pope,  he  chiefly 
relies  on  the  text  of  the  decree  which  is  given  in  the  Latin 
of  Cardinal  Turrecremata,  as  proving  that  it  laid  down  no  general 
principle,  but  was  purposely  restricted  to  an  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  that  particular  synod  during  the  existing  schism.  Yet  the 
very  text  he  cites  defines  the  obligation  of  the  Pope  to  obey 
the  Council  “  in  his  quas  ad  fidem  pertinent,”  as  well  as  in 
the  extirpation  of  schism.  What  is  more  important  is  that  the 
decree,  in  the  form  ultimately  passed,  asserts  the  supremacy,  not 
only  of  that,  but  of  “  every  lawfully  convoked  (Ecumenical  Council,” 
over  “  all  Christiaus,  the  Pope  included,  in  matters  of  faith 
and  the  reformation  of  the  Church.”  So  clear  is  this  that  Bishop 
TIefele,  whose  classical  work  on  the  subject  Dr.  Ivavanagh  might 
have  been  expected  to  know,  expressly  blames  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance  for  doing  what  Dr.  Kavanagh  says  it  did  not  do — namely, 
“  solemnly  defining  the  superiority  of  General  Councils  to  Popes  as 
a  dogmatic  principle  ”  (the  italics  are  the  author’s)  “  applicable  to  all 
times  and  circumstances,”  instead  of  restricting  the  claim,  as  he 
thinks  it  ought,  and  as  Dr.  Kavanagh  boldly  asserts  it  did,  to  the 
present  occasion.  Dr.  Kavanagh  says  his  object  “  is  to  give  a 
popular  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Vaticanism and  he  has  redeemed 
his  pledge,  if  “  popular  ”  means  dealing  in  sonorous  appeals  to 
popular  ignorance.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief 
and  general  reference  to  “  Umbra  Oxoniensis,”  who  points  out  with 
much  force  and  felicity  the  “entirely  new  light”  which 
the  Expostulation  and  the  various  Replies  to  it  “  have  shed 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  mind”  by  revealing  the  broad  di¬ 
vergences,  not  to  say  antagonisms,  of  belief  within  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  Rome.  lie  draws  out  a  fourfold  division  of  parties — 
something  like  the  famous  division  of  the  Church  of  England  into 
High,  Low,  and  Broad — which  are  respectively  characterized  and 
described  in  detail  as  the  Ultramontane,  the  Minimizing,  the  Gallican, 
and  theGallico-Ultrumontane.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for 
extract  or  comment  in  this  able  and  thoughtful  writer’s  in¬ 
structive  analysis  of  what  he  calls  “  the  lour  Roman  Catholic 
Faiths.”  Of  course  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  agreement 
with  all  his  arguments  or  conclusions,  some  of  which  are  indeed 
open  to  very  obvious  criticism.  But  he  writes  throughout  with 
clearness,  good  temper,  and  good  taste,  and  shows  considerable 
familiarity  with  his  subject.  The  volume  may  safely  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  discussion 
raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  really  suggestive  contribution  to  the 
controversy  from  a  novel  point  of  view. 


SENSATION  AUCTIONS. 

IT  is  said  that  the  profits  of  a  firm  of  fashionable  auctioneers 
in  London  amounted  last  year  to  a  clear  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Considering  that  the  commission  charged  by  auctioneers 
averages  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sales,  that  every  Monday  morning 
a  page  or  so  of  the  Times  is  filled  with  their  announcements, 
and  that  the  value  of  a  day’s  sale  varies  from  two  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  the  truth  of  the  report  is  not  unlikely.  Any¬ 
how  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  spite  of  the  mythical 
glory  that  clusters  round  the  great  names  of  Robius  and  Cock, 
the  present  day  is  the  golden  age  of  auctioneers,  and  modem 
London  their  land  of  Cocaigne.  A  Harley  sale  or  a  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  sale  is  no  longer  an  event  to  b5  talked  of  for  years 
after.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  in  the  season  without  some  famous 
collection  being  “  dispersed,”  as  the  phrase  is  ;  not  only  death 
and  bankruptcy,  but  even  mere  caprice,  will  scatter  to  the 
four  winds  what  it  might  be  thought  to  have  been  a  lifetime’s 
work  to  bring  together.  Sometimes  it  is  a  sporting  nobleman 
who  commutes  his  Sevres  into  horseflesh ;  or  Manley  Hall  is 


gutted  as  by  fire ;  or  Mr.  Quilter’s  five  hundred  water-colours, 
“  forming  together  the  most  important  and  perfect  illustration  of 
water-colour  art  ever  offered  for  sale,”  are  brought  to  the  hammer 
because  Mr.  Quilter  is  “  leaving  his  residence  at  Norwood.” 

All  this  points  to  a  fundamental  and  notable  change  in  the 
collecting  spirit.  That  spirit  is  not  in  itself  bad  ;  in  fact  it  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  without  it  neither  old  works  of  art  would  be 
preserved  nor  new  ones  produced.  But  the  corruption  of  the  best 
is  the  worst,  and  it  is  just  because  of  the  utility  and  interest  of  the 
right  kind  of  collecting  that  the  debased  kind  is  so  reprehensible. 
Formerly  the  passion  of  collecting  meant  the  passion  of  surrounding 
yourself  with  things  of  beauty,  with  things  that  would  perish  un¬ 
less  they  were  cared  for ;  and  that  not  always  for  the  sake  of  your¬ 
self  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  of  posterity.  Egotism 
might  enter  in,  as  it  did  into  the  miserly  soul  of  Henri  Estienne, 
who  never  once  admitted  his  son-in-law  into  his  library.  “  There 
will  be  nothing  else  to  preserve  my  memory,”  says  Romola’s  father, 
Bai'do  de’  Bardi,  “  nothing  but  my  library  and  my  collection  of 
antiquities.”  But  Bardo’s  true  motive  breaks  through  his  egotism 
the  moment  after — “  It  will  be  a  great  gift  to  unborn  scholars.” 
“  In  1 596,  when  Sylburgius’s  library  is  to  be  sold  at  Heidelberg,” 
says  Mr.  Pattison,  “  Oasaubon  writes  to  Commelin,  ‘  If  there  is 
anything  scarce  in  it,  secure  it,  that  it  may  not  get  into  hands 
that  can  do  nothing  with  it.’  ”  And  even  where  there  was  no 
such  direct  regard  for  utility,  there  was  in  former  times  a  real 
delight  in  the  things  collected.  The  men  for  whom  the  term 
amateur  was  invented  made  their  collections  from  the  love  of  the 
thing.  Evelyn,  with  his  “  pursselaines  ”  and  his  Indian  cabinets ; 
Harley,  with  his  coins  and  prints,  and  his  Pliny  on  vellum  “  of 
which  no  paper  cau  be  whiter  ” ;  were  enthusiasts,  not  tradesmen. 
Of  course  the  type  is  not  extinct.  Even  among  millionaires 
there  are  some  who  buy  pictures  because  pictures  interest  them, 
and  books  because  they  can  read.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  good 
example  of  Bardo  de’  Bardi  is  even  now  followed,  and  what  has 
been  one  man’s  hobby  becomes  a  source  of  edification  to  everybody. 
Mr.  Bragge’s  gift  of  his  Cervantes  Library  to  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Felix  Slade’s  magnificent  bequests  to  the  nation  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  are  instances  that  the  lead  of  Malone  and  Douce  is  sometimes 
followed  still. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  ordinary  modern  collector  is  im¬ 
pelled  primarily  by  a  purely  commercial  passion.  He  gains  his 
money  by  commerce  to  begin  with,  and,  as  we  all  know,  to  make 
a  fortune  in  commerce  demands  the  possession  of  energy,  determi¬ 
nation,  quick-sightedness,  and  a  resolve  to  have — the  very  qualities 
that  make  the  first-rate  collector.  Moreover,  these  qualities 
seldom  leave  room  for  any  others,  especially  where  they  have 
grown  by  a  lifetime  of  exercise,  so  that  the  rich  merchant  who 
collects  is  still  a  merchant,  the  stock-jobber  takes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  with  him  into  the  studio,  the  bric-a-brac 
shop,  and  the  auction-room.  In  fact,  the  customs  of  the  City  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  than  this.  Just  as  a  great  silk-house  has  its  professed 
buyers,  and  a  great  wine-house  its  professed  wine-tasters,  so  a 
great  collector  has  his  buyer  and  taster  in  the  person  of  a  great 
dealer.  It  is  the  dealer  that  advises  whether  a  picture  should 
be  bought  or  not,  and  that  buys  it  for  you  or  passes  it  by  in  your 
interest.  Or,  if  you  have  a  special  fancy  for  David  Cox  or  Turner, 
and  there  happen  to  be  none  in  the  market  at  the  moment,  it  is  he 
that  will  tell  you  where  you  may  buy,  and  that  will  induce  owners 
to  sell.  He  knows  the  whereabouts  of  every  great  picture  that  has 
been  painted  or  exhibited  during  the  century  ;  if  you  want  your 
gallery  to  be  “  important,”  you  must  go  to  him.  Moreover,  when 
reverses  or  ennui  may  come  upon  you,  and  you  scatter  your  trea¬ 
sures  abroad,  he  will  be  there  to  buy  or  to  advise  on  behalf  of 
others  with  a  noble  impartiality.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  often  certain  great  pictures  have  been  in  his  hands  on  their 
way  to  fresh  owners.  There  must  be  some  that  are  as  well  known 
to  him,  and  as  certain  a  source  of  income,  as  a  hypochondriac  old 
lady  to  a  fashionable  doctor. 

Works  of  art  bought  in  this  way  are  of  course  bought,  not 
because  they  are  works  of  art,  but  first  because  they  are  saleable 
commodities,  and  next,  because  it  is  “  the  thing  ”  to  have  them. 
We  remember  asking  a  young  City  Dives  why  he  had  bought 
certain  pictures  at  the  Gillott  sale — he  to  whom  Tiu-ner  and  Cres- 
wick  were  but  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  His  answer  was 
that  they  would  always  fetch  their  price.  That  is  the  first 
motive ;  and  the  commercial  collector  knows  very  well  that  there 
is  no  investment  so  profitable  as  a  cleverly-managed  investment  in 
art.  Nay,  it  is  a  fact  that  bric-a-brac  gains  in  value  by  merely 
being  collected  together  and  ticketed  with  an  owner’s  name  •,  so 
mysterious  a  thing  is  reputation.  Cases  have  been  known  where  a 
dealer  has  offered  to  nil  a  gentleman’s  house  with  beautiful  things, 
and  to  give  him  the  enjoyment  of  them  gratis  for  three  or 
four  years,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  would  sell  them 
as  his  collection,  and  hand  over  the  money  to  the  dealer. 
Manchester  knows  this,  and  finds  in  it  a  very  sufficient  reason  for 
collecting.  Moreover,  there  is  that  other  passion  which,  though  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  commerce,  is  richly  developed  by  a  life  of  com¬ 
petition — the  passion  of  emulation.  Cotton  strives  to  outdo  wool, 
wool  to  surpass  hardware.  To  have  what  others  have  not  and 
cannot  have  ;  to  be  known  as  the  possessor  of  the  finest  ivories  in 
existence,  or  of  the  best  Jade  carvings  outside  China,  has  a  charm 
which  few  rich  men  cau  resist.  But  those  who  are  swayed  by 
such  a  motive  should  not  disguise  it  under  another  name.  Men 
who  collect  either  to  make  money  or  to  outdo  their  neighbours 
in  display  should  at  least  not  make  a  virtue  of  their  habit,  and 
proclaim  themselves  amateurs  and  patrons  of  the  arts.  Con- 
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noisseurs,  indeed,  they  may  be  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing. 
A  man  whose  object  is  money  or  distinction  will  strive  to  become 
a  connoisseur,  knowing  in  the  marks  of  china  or  in  the  “  states  of 
engravings,  as  a  means  to  his  end.  But  to  know  is  not  to  love  ; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  connoisseur  should  really  love 
pictures  or  porcelain  than  why  a  tea-taster  should  have  a  passion 
for  Bohea.  The  ideal  collector  is,  of  course,  an  amateur  in  the 
strict  sense ;  the  actual  collector  is  at  best  a  connoisseur.  Gene¬ 
rally  he  is  not  even  that ;  but  a  man  of  business  who  has  given 
a  brief  to  a  great  dealer  with  the  intention  of  outrivalling  his 
friends  for  a  few  years,  and  of  ending  with  “  a  flare-up  at 
Christie’s.” 

To  persons  of  this  class  it  is  useless  to  appeal ;  but  there  are 
many  to  whom  one  might  profitably  suggest  that  the  true  use 
of  collections  is  very  different  from  this.  The  genuine  amateur 
needs  no  justification;  to  him  art  gives  the  pleasure  it  was  meant 
to  give,  and  its  function  ends  theTe.  But  there  are  collectors 
who  are  neither  wholly  amateurs  nor  wholly  tradesmen — men 
for  whom  collecting  in  itself  has  the  same  immense  attraction 
that  the  chase  has  to  the  hunter.  Their  object  is  almost  gained 
when  they  have  acquired  what  they  were  looking  for ;  once 
possessed,  it  loses  its  interest,  and  their  longing  is  to  send  it  away 
and  look  for  something  else.  But  this  amiable  restlessness  might 
be  gratified  without  the  aid  of  the  auction-room,  at  least  in  the 
many  cases  where  money  is  no  object,  where  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  few  thousands  more  or  less  to  a  millionaire.  How  is 
it  that  it  occurs  so  seldom  to  such  people  that  they  might  “  build 
themselves  an  everlasting  name,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits 
they  might  confer  on  others,  by  making  over  the  collections  that 
they  are  tired  of  to  local  museums  ?  Surely  the  mere  thought  of 
the  waste  of  labour  implied  by  the  dispersion  of  a  collection  might 
move  them,  if  nothing  else  did  ;  or,  if  another  motive  wei-e 
needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  scandalous  fewness  of  such 
museums  in  England.  Ours  is  at  once  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  the  fullest  of  things  precious  and  rare,  and  (of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe)  the  least  instructed  in  matters  of  taste.  For 
two  centuries  at  least,  the  finest  works  of  European  and  Asiatic 
art  have  been  finding  their  way  to  England  ;  but  they  as  well  as 
our  native  masterpieces  are  for  the  most  part  hidden  away  in 
private  collections.  Something  has  been  done  of  late  years  by 
South  Kensington  to  bring  art  home  to  the  provincial  towns,  but 
as  yet  it  is  very  little.  Our  lower  classes  live  wholly  outside  the 
world  of  beauty' ;  our  middle  and  upper  classes  have  a  dreadful 
facility  in  confusing  beauty  and  hideousness.  Cannot  collectors, 
whom  we  may  assume  to  possess  a  sense  of  the  value  of  beauty, 
do  something  to  diffuse  beauty  by  making  public  some  of  the 
treasures  that  they  no  longer  care  for?  To  bring  home  beauty 
to  the  people,  not  only  of  London  and  Manchester,  but  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  dull,  prosaic,  commonplace  towns  of  Philistine  Englaud, 
would  seem  to  be  a  nobler  destiny  for  the  collection  of  a  weary 
amateur  than  to  be  struggled  for  by  a  crowd  of  dealers  at  a  sensa¬ 
tion  auction. 


A  MONASTERY  AMONG  THE  APENNINES. 

HALF  a  day’s  journey  pleasantly  divided  between  the  railway 
and  an  open  carriage  takes  the  traveller  from  Siena  to  the 
famous  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore.  The 
difficulty  of  access  in  former  days  may  account  for  the  otherwise 
almost  culpable  omission  by  Mrs.  Jameson  of  any  mention  in  her 
volumes  on  Sacred  and  Monastic  Art  of  this  rich  repository  of 
•fresco-painting.  Within  the  vast  structure,  more  like  a  defiant 
fortress  in  its  unassailable  position  and  strong  outworks  than  the 
abode  of  peace  and  piety,  the  enlightened  Pope  Pius  II.  was  a 
visitor,  and  the  all-potent  Emperor  Charles  V.,  accompanied  by 
2,500  soldiers  and  attendants,  found  lodging  and  hospitality.  In 
more  recent  days  a  copyist  employed  by  the  Arundel  Society  ob¬ 
tained  board  and  lodging  there  for  a  year ;  and  it  has  likewise  wel¬ 
comed  two  skilful  photographers  from  Siena  and  Florence,  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  faithful  transcripts  from  the  famous  wall 
paintings  in  the  cloister.  This  wealthy  and  picturesque  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  a  Sienese  noble  and 
doctor  of  law;  subsequently  it  received  ample  endowments  from 
the  Piccolomiui  and  other  families,  and  it  was  long  looked  up  to 
reverently  as  the  parent  stock  whence  sprang  all  Olivetan  monas¬ 
teries,  which,  like  that  which  overlooks  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  we 
have  found  usually  planted  on  wooded  eminences  rising  above 
valleys  and  plains,  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  commands  from  a  height 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  other  day,  as  the  carriage  toiled  up 
perilous  mountain  paths,  we  not  unnaturally  recurred  to  the  oft- 
repeated  question : — Why  did  the  monks  of  old  choose  for  their 
dwelling  these  inaccessible  and  inhospitable  spots  ?  Was  it  indeed 
that  they  thought  to  establish  as  it  were  a  half-svay  house  to 
heaven  ?  or  was  it  that,  from  singleness  of  faith  in  the  ascetic  life, 
they  sought  through  seclusion  to  cut  themselves  off  from  access 
to  the  lower  world  ?  or  could  it  be  that  the  beauties  of  nature 
proved  to  be  precious  as  a  solace  and  an  aid — beauties  which  here, 
as  in  other  like  sanctuaries,  find  response  in  the  accumulated  trea¬ 
sures  of  a  beauty-loving  art  ?  It  is  scarcely  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  good  old  monks  may  have  been  as  divided  in  motive 
as  modern  travellers  are  in  mind.  Some  may  have  turned  with 
horror  from  precipices  down  which  pilgrims  are  known  to  have 
been  pitched  headlong,  while  others  will  have  rested  fondly  on 
the  vision  of  the  founder  who  saw  in  a  dream,  on  the  very  site  of 


this  sky-soaring  monastery,  a  silver  staircase  reaching  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore  has  shared  a  common  fate  ;  the  monas¬ 
tery  was  despoiled  by  the  French,  fine  tarsia  work  was  torn  from 
the  refectory  and  the  library  and  used  for  firewood,  the  books 
have  been  dispersed,  and  the  church,  which  was  once  covered  with 
early  frescoes,  has  been  modernized  in  the  worst  style.  Some 
slight  signs  of  these  pictures  can  still  be  traced  ;  likewise  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  between  the  chiu-ch  and  the  cloister  there  are  remains  of  figures 
which,  though  of  no  great  merit,  show,  as  is  often  the  case,  suc¬ 
cessive  strata  of  pictures.  In  the  refectory,  too,  are  small  fragments 
of  a  Last  Supper ;  also  round  the  door  leading  to  the  chm-ch  have 
been  discovered  beneath  whitewash  mutilated  portions  of  a  wall 
painting.  In  fact,  the  whole  monastery  was  at  one  time  a  museum 
rich  in  treasures  of  art,  and  the  preservation  of  what  remains  is 
greatly  due  to  the  enlightened  Superior,  who  kindly  conducts 
strangers  through  his  domains.  The  last  misfortime  that  has  befallen 
Monte  Oliveto  is  its  secularization,  with  the  consequent  appropriation 
of  the  lands  by  the  State  and  the  dispersion  of  the  monks.  ^  Here, 
as  at  the  great  convent  at  Assisi,  only  a  small  clerical  staff  is  re¬ 
tained,  whose  duties  consist  in  the  saying  of  mass,  the  education  of 
about  a  dozen  youths,  the  administration  under  the  Government  of 
the  estates,  and,  lastly,  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  ladies  in¬ 
cluded,  at  a  small  fixed  charge.  The  scholarly  and  gentlemanly 
Superior  remarked,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  “  We  were  formerly 
masters;  we  are  now  servants.”  Utilitarian  considerations  have,  as 
usual,  proved  fatal  to  picturesque  effects ;  the  three  remaining 
monks  have,  bv  command  of  the  Government,  exchanged  the  white 
raiment  of  their  order  for  the  black  gown  of  parish  priests ;  the 
artist's  eye  is  no  longer  delighted  by  groups  of  grey  friars  seated 
beneath  the  green  olives,  or  wending  their  steps  at  eventide  in  lines 
of  light  among  paths  of  dark  cypress  trees. 

The  student  of  art,  as  well  indeed  as  the  general  traveller,  is 
attracted  to  this  monastery  among  the  mountains  by  the  thirty 
frescoes  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  four  walls  of  the  great 
cloister.  These  pictures  were  begun  by  Luca  Signorelli  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  continued  and  completed  by 
Bazzi  (otherwise  Bazzi  or  Sodoma)  in  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  series  comprises  the  life  of  St,  Benedict, 
a  theme  which  found  favour  among  painters.  The  pictorial  narra¬ 
tive  here  before  us,  in  common  with  others  elsewhere  more  or  less 
complete,  gives  prominence  to  the  visit  of  Totila  to  the  Saint ;  here, 
also,  are  illustrated  many  true  or  apocryphal  incidents  in  his  career, 
such  as  the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  temple  at  Monte  Cassino, 
sundry  adventures  with  the  Devil,  the  visit  of  a  company  of  fair 
damsels  to  tempt  the  monies,  with  the  addition  of  various  legendary 
miracles.  Yet  these  compositions  can  scarcely  be  deemed  religious 
in  spirit,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  vTord  attaches  to  the 
severe  and  devotional  pictures  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Indeed  the  two  painters  here  employed — Signorelli 
and  his  successor  Bazzi — belong  to  that  period  of  transition  when 
sacred  art  was  passing  into  secular,  and  ideal  forms  became  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  individual  traits  of  naturalism.  Signorelli 
stands  conspicuous  as  the  pupil  of  Piero  della  Francesca ;  he  was, 
too,  the  contemporary  of  Melozzo  da  Forli;  he  belonged  to  the 
company  of  artists  who,  following  in  the  steps  of  Paolo  Uccello, 
reduced  drawing  to  the  accuracy  of  a  science,  and  brought  perspec¬ 
tive  and  the  principle  of  foreshortening  under  strict  geometric  law. 
These  frescoes  also  stand  as  early  examples  of  aerial  perspective ; 
neutral  and  atmospheric  tones  appear  almost  for  the  first  time,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  surrender  and  relation  being  in  great 
degree  due  to  that  marvellous  yet  mysterious  genius,  Piero  della 
Francesca.  All  the  more  interest  attaches  to  these  frescoes  be¬ 
cause  of  their  transitional  and  tentative  character.  We  here  tread  on 
the  frontiers  which  divide  classic,  mediaeval,  and  modern  styles ; 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  by  the  force  of  his  will  moulded 
elements  so  conflicting  that  his  compositions  have  been  aptly  com¬ 
pared,  by  reason  of  the  angularity  of  their  forms  and  the  harshness 
of  their  colours,  to  a  peal  of  bells  ringing  out  of  tune. 

These  master  works  by  Signorelli  are  turning  points  in  the  history 
of  art ;  we  here  find  difficulties  which  had  long  impeded  progress 
overcome.  The  drawing  of  the  human  form  is  based  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy ;  the  draperies,  whether  symmetrical  or  disturbed 
by  accident,  fall  naturally  by  the  law  of  gravity  ;  they  show  too  the 
articulations  of  the  form  beneath — always  a  proof  of  knowledge  and 
power  ;  they  are  moreover  valuable  as  trustworthy  records  of  the 
military,  monastic,  and  domestic  costume  of  the  time  and  place. 
These  frescoes,  indeed,  have  all  the  more  value  from  the  distinctive 
local  character  they  bear.  An  oil  or  easel  picture  can  be  painted 
anywhere,  and  afterwards  may  be  carried  hither  and  thither ;  but 
these  frescoes  from  first  to  last  have  inhered  to  the  freehold  and  in¬ 
heritance  ;  the  artist  dwelt  on  the  spot ;  when  he  rose  in'the  morning 
to  work  he  found  models  ready  to  hand ;  the  monk  with  whom  he 
had  walked  and  talked  at  the  vesper  hour  was  ready  at  sunrise  to 
lend  his  head  and  figure  for  pictorial  uses.  Signorelli  had  a 
piercing,  wide-sweeping  vision ;  his  eye  was  open  to  the  world  on 
all  sides.  These  frescoes,  as  we  have  said,  show  a  keen  insight  into 
local  character.  Here  are  monks  aged  and  meditative,  others 
young  and  not  quite  subjugated  to  spiritualism ;  here,  too, 
occurs  again  and  again  the  conjectural  but  apposite  figure  of 
St.  Benedict — a  venerable  old  man  with  white  and  flowing 
beard.  Another  representative  character  in  these  times  is  the 
knight  or  warrior  as  seen  in  the  retinue  of  Totila.  Perhaps 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  came  more  within  the  sphere  of  Signorelli 
than  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  yet  the  warrior  is  sometimes 
subdued  by  sentiment,  as  in  a  young  knight  of  drooping  head  and 
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melancholy  mien  which  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  famous  figure 
in  Orcagna’s  “  Triumph  of  Death  ”  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 
Yet  on  the  whole  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  dying  out  of  types ;  instead  of  traditional  forms 
we  are  offered  actual  portraits,  painted,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  spot. 
Here  too  among  these  semi-secular  legends  we  encounter  almost 
for  the  first  time  a  simply  domestic  art.  Take,  for  example,  two 
monks  caught  hy  the  Saint  in  the  act  of  feasting  contrary  to  rule  in 
a  private  house,  each  guest  being  served  at  table  by  a  young  and 
charming  damsel.  This  scandal,  emblazoned  on  the  wall  of  a 
cloister,  fills  the  spectator  with  amazement.  At  a  period  when 
artists  bad  devoted  themselves  to  Madonnas  and  Saints,  in  a  place 
of  special  sanctity  lying  on  the  confines  of  Siena  and  of  Umbria, 
each  identified  with  express  spiritual  phases  of  art,  we  come  upon 
a  picture  which  stings  as  a  satire  and  tickles  as  a  joke.  Signorelli 
left  his  work  when  not  half  finished ;  the  traveller  on  his  way  to 
Rome  next  meets  this  bold  and  original  master  in  Orvieto ;  in 
Monte  Oliveto  we  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  man  in  his 
everyday  mood  ;  here  among  the  mountains  he  gathered  strength 
for  tbe  sublime  conceptions  which  stand  in  the  rank  of  pictorial  epics 
as  the  precursors  to  the  “Last  Judgment”  of  Michael  Angelo. 
No  painter  will  better  repay  study  than  Luca  Signorelli ;  the  world 
of  art  has  not  known  enough  of  him. 

Bazzi,  who  came  and  lived  in  the  monastery  to  cany  out  the 
pictorial  scheme  which  had  broken  down  half  way,  soon  showed 
himself  as  the  antithesis  to  his  predecessor  Signorelli.  He  was  a 
man  who  played  with  his  art ;  he  had  little  feeling  of  responsibility, 
no  belief  in  a  mission  ;  in  short,  he  scamped  his  work.  Forsaking 
study,  he  took  refuge  in  sentiment;  his  drawing  is  careless  and 
infirm,  his  execution  hasty  and  slight.  But  he  received  a  timely 
reprimand  from  his  employers,  which  so  far  put  him  on  his  mettle 
that  some  few  of  these  compositions  do  no  injustice  to  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability.  How  pme  and  noble  the  art  of  this  painter 
might  have  been,  and  occasionally  was,  may  be  judged  from  the 
composition,  specially  commended  by  Vasari  for  its  unaccustomed 
care,  “  St.  Mauro  and  St.  Placido  brought  to  St.  Benedict  as 
children  and  dedicated  by  their  parents  to  God.”  Some  of  the 
heads  are  ennobled  under  the  influence  of  Da  Vinci,  others  confess 
to  consanguinity  with  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  even  with 
Raffaelle.  The  infirmity  of  the  master  seems  to  have  been  that  he 
slided  too  easily  into  eclecticism ;  like  the  mocking  bird  in  his 
notorious  menagerie,  he  simulated  the  notes  he  heard  floating  in 
the  air  around  him,  so  that  his  own  voice  became  merged  and  lost. 
Yet  had  he  a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  especially  in  the  female  form  ;  his 
manner  was  ever  bland  and  gracious ;  his  pencil  is  peculiarly 
persuasive ;  such  a  painter  could  not  fail  of  popularity.  Bazzi,  in 
common  with  his  contemporary  Luini,  is  fitted  every  way  for  the 
art  of  fresco ;  he  was  so  facile  that  he  painted  impromptu  ; 
his  inventions  had  offhand  readiness  even  to  a  fault ;  his  brush 
was  so  rapid  that  it  ran  ahead  of  guiding  intention.  The 
life  of  this  wayward  genius  within  the  monastery  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  eccentric  ;  ugly  stories  are  rife  which  for  the  honour  of 
art  we  are  glad  to  discredit,  but  at  all  events  he  brought  with  him 
for  his  retinue  a  motley  crew  of  birds  and  animals,  so  that  his 
abode  became,  according  to  Vasari,  “  like  the  very  ark  of  Noah  ”  ; 
this  way  of  going  on  grew  so  extraordinary  that  the  monks  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  “  Mattaccio  ”  or  “  the  arch-fool.”  And  the  scandal 
obtains  currency  that  Bazzi  here  painted  in  the  simple  nude  the 
women  who  are  said  to  have  come  to  tempt  St.  Benedict  and  his 
brethreu  ;  and  the  story  is  in  some  measure  borne  out  by  the  fresco 
itself;  the  Superior  insisted  that  draperies  should  be  added  for  the 
sake  of  decency,  and  some  of  the  clothing  seems  as  if  it  might  have 
been  an  after-thought.  The  artist  has  written  his  character  unmis¬ 
takably  in  his  own  portrait  painted  on  these  walls,  with  his  raven, 
baboon,  and  other  brute  companions  around  ;  the  head  might  pass 
for  that  of  a  ferocious  bandit,  yet  it  is  not  without  a  certain  wild 
force.  Bazzi,  although  he  made  himself  at  home  within  the 
monastery,  was  not  altogether  comfortable.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of  the  bickerings  over  payments  which  marred  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  artist  and  the  ecclesiastics.  Bazzi,  like 
Signorelli,  was  ill  paid  ;  accordingly  he  slighted  his  work,  and  in  a 
fit  of  temper  exclaimed  that  his  pencil  danced  only  in  tune  with  the 
chink  of  the  coins.  The  monks  have  not  shown  themselves  wise 
even  according  to  their  generation  ;  they  first  of  all  screwed  down 
the  artist,  and  then  did  their  utmost  to  ruin  his  works.  These 
frescoes  have  suffered  cruel  injury ;  the  surfaces  are  scratched  and 
scrawled  over,  and  there  is  actually  now  to  be  seen  a  wall  painting 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  monastery  which  was  rescued  from  beneath 
nine  coats  of  whitewash. 

The  scenery  and  the  accompanying  stratification  of  Monte  Oliveto 
have  exceptional  attractions  for  the  artist  and  the  geologist.  In 
the  midst  of  that  light  alluvial  deposit  which  gives  the  fertility 
as  of  a  garden  to  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  are 
here  thrust  barren  deposits  of  marl,  arid  as  lava  streams,  which 
make  inroad  on  vineyards  and  olive  groves.  These  clayey  tracts, 
forming  the  high  promontory  whereon  the  monastery  is  planted, 
are  subjected  in  the  rainy  season  to  an  annually  recurring  deluge 
that  ploughs  the  surface  with  torrents  which  rush  wildly  as  water 
down  a  house  roof,  breaking  away  roads,  undermining  woods,  and 
devastating  the  fields  whereon  scanty  harvests  are  reaped  and 
stunted  trees  obtain  precarious  footing.  The  path  to  the  monastery 
itself  is  subject  to  disintegration  and  disaster ;  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  backbone  of  some  antediluvian  monster  of  rugged  vertebrae, 
with  a  bare  skeleton  of  ribs  outstretching  on  either  side.  The 
whole  scene  is  eminently  Dantesque ;  here  Gustave  Dore  might 
have  made  his  sketches  for  the  horrors  of  “  L’lnferno  ”  or  for  the 


exploits  of  the  Wandering  Jew;  here,  too,  our  own  Martin  could 
have  caught  ideas  for  the  illustration  of  Paradise  Lost ;  the  scene 
indeed  is  as  of  a  paradise  into  which  demons  have  entered.  Such 

were  the  waste  places  which  the  Benedictines  loved  to  colonize _ 

“  places,”  to  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Maitland,  “  chosen 
because  they  were  waste  and  solitary,  and  such  as  could 
be  reclaimed  only  by  the  incessant  labour  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  work  hard  and  live  hard.”  The  present  Superior 
points  to  plots  barren  within  his  memory  now  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation  ;  the  vine  mantles  the  rock,  the  cypress  crowns  the  precipice, 
and  golden  corn  adds  colour  to  the  grey  shadowy  landscape.  So  true 
are  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  that  “  wherever  the  Benedictines 
carried  the  cross  they  also  carried  the  plough  ” ;  wherever  they 
placed  a  book  they  painted  a  picture.  Here  we  see  the  last  survivors 
of  the  reformed  order  at  the  place  of  its  birth ;  let  us  hope  that 
the  good  which  these  men  have  done  may  live  after  them,  and  that 
only  the  evil  will  be  buried  with  their  bones. 


BANK  HOLIDAYS. 

IT  is  probably  the  less  of  two  evils  to  make  the  Bank  holidays 
general,  but  that  they  are  seriously  inconvenient  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  if  we  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining 
Sunday  observance  as  it  is,  we  should  be  convinced  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that,  if  Sunday  were  a  mere  ordinary  holiday,  everybody  in 
town  would  be  wanting  to  go  out  of  town  on  a  fine  day,  and  the 
railways  would  be  impassable.  It  is  perhaps  no  great  loss  that  the 
Brighton  review  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  overwhelming  exigencies 
of  pleasure  traffic  on  Easter  Monday,  but  the  prospect  is  rather 
alarming  for  those  who  have  to  travel  on  business  on  Bank  holi¬ 
days,  and  who  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  reach  their 
destinations  with  anything  like  certainty.  Sir  J ohn  Lubbock,  speak¬ 
ing  in  support  of  his  Bill,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  “  nobody 
could  say  that  as  Englishmen  we  did  not  work  hard  enough  ” ;  and 
certainly  those  of  us  who  “  as  Englishmen  ’’  or  otherwise  work  on 
Bank  holidays  do  work  very  hard  indeed,  because  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  our  work  done.  It  is  found  to  be  “  almost  afarce”  to  keep 
the  Custom  House  open  on  Bank  holidays,  for  they  do  almost  no 
business  there,  and  now  it  is  agreed  that,  subject  to  arrangements 
to  prevent  delay  to  ships  entering  and  leaving  port,  the  Custom 
House  shall  be  closed.  The  same  principle  is  likely  to  be  carried 
further,  and  resistance  is  almost  hopeless ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
adding  another  holiday  to  the  list,  it  is  really  time  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  amiable  but  dangerous  tendency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
towards  disposing  of  other  people’s  time.  He  intended  to  move 
that  the  28th  of  June  should  be  a  holiday,  on  the  ground  that  at 
present  we  had  only  four  Bank  holidays  in  the  year,  that  the  number 
was  not  excessive,  and  that  we  had  no  summer  holidays  properly 
so  called.  The  benevolent  desire  to  give  people  a  summer  holiday 
roperly  so  called  would  be  more  capable  of  realization  if  it  could 
e  settled  when  summer  properly  so  called  begins.  The  almanac 
tells  us  that  the  24th  June  is  Midsummer  Day,  but  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  summer  has  not  then  begim.  Perhaps  the  early  part  of 
August  is  as  likely  as  any  other  time  for  fine  summer-like  weather, 
and  the  only  advantage  we  see  in  changing  to  June  is  that,  as  on 
a  Bank  holiday,  when  you  go  out,  you  cannot  tell  when  you  will 
return,  the  longest  days  are  the  most  suitable  for  excursions  that 
have  no  distinct  end.  It  is  wonderful  that,  while  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  was  about  it,  he  did  not  propose  to  make  the  Derby  Day,  or 
the  day  of  the  University  Boat-race,  a  Bank  holiday.  It  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  artisans  take  already  more  holidays  than  is 
good  for  them,  and  we  should  have  thought  that  in  banks,  as 
in  public  offices,  it  had  been  or  might  be  arranged  that  all 
clerks  should  have  in  turn  a  short  holiday.  To  doctors  all 
days  are  alike,  and  to  lawyers  a  Bank  holiday  simply  means  a  day 
on  which  neither  business  nor  pleasure  can  be  conveniently  done. 
In  London,  and  we  believe  in  other  towns,  the  majority  of  shops 
are  closed,  but  of  course  all  shops  which  supply  food  and  drink  are 
overwhelmed  with  business.  Perhaps  to  shopkeepers  these  holi¬ 
days  are  a  necessity,  because  one  shop  could  not  close  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  day  leaving  its  rivals  open.  But  we  cannot  see  why  the 
principle  of  Bank  holidays  should  be  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  public  offices.  Of  course  if  all  commercial  men  take  holiday, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  business  at  the  Custom  House,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  establishment  may  be  safely  closed.  But  a  diminution 
of  business  at  the  Post  Office  would  be  seriously  inconvenient,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  clerks  in  that  office 
should  have  a  holiday  on  the  same  day.  By  all  means  let  them 
have  a  holiday,  but  let  them  take  it  in  batches,  and  do  not  inter¬ 
rupt  the  public  service  and  block  the  railways  by  insisting  that 
everybody  shall  take  their  pleasure  at  the  same  moment.  The 
principle  of  the  Bank  holidays  was  a  good  one,  but,  like  some  other 
good  principles,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  done  to  death.  The  accu¬ 
mulating  traffic  on  the  railways  must  of  course  be  dealt  with  as  it 
occurs,  and  we  will  only  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  encourage  by  legislation  a  condition  of  things  that  must 
necessarily  be  dangerous.  There  used  to  be  many  Societies  in 
London  that  made  an  annual  outing  in  vans  to  the  sound  of 
music,  and,  as  it  is  clear  that  there  could  not  be  vans  and 
music  for  all  these  Societies  on  the  same  day,  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  the  particular  holidays  of  these 
Societies  still  subsist  or  have  been  absorbed  in  the  general  holidays 
provided  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  notion  that  everybody 
ought  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  is  much  too  prevalent 
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in  London,  and  causes  much  of  tlie  discomfort  that  is  felt  there. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  enjoy  a  visit  to  Southend  the  more 
because  some  thousands  of  people  go  at  the  same  time  to 
Brighton.  We  enjoy  fine  weather,  and  if  we  go  for  both  Sunday  and 
Monday  we  like  to  see  some  definite  prospect  of  a  bed.  When  it 
comes  to  sleeping  in  bathing-machines  the  principle  of  Bank  holi¬ 
days  has,  we  think,  been  carried  far  enough.  The  delight  of  seeing 
other  people  enjoy  themselves  is  mitigated  by  the  consideration 
that  these  other  people  will  compete  with  us  for  the  limited  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  place. 

This  principle  might  be  applied  in  a  manner  which  its  authors 
perhaps  have  not  contemplated.  The  supposed  necessity  for  relax¬ 
ation  from  work  might  be  admitted,  with  the  provision  that  part 
of  the  time  of  the  holiday  should  be  employed  in  drill.  If  this 
were  done  we  should  gladly  see,  not  one  only,  but  several,  days_  of 
holiday  provided  by  the  Legislature  in  summer.  The  objection 
which  is  sometimes  urged  to  occupying  our  population  in  the  un- 
profitable  labour  of  the  barrack-yard  is  to  some  extent  answered 
by  the  readiness  with  which  every  prospect  of  a  simple  holiday 
is  accepted  and  supported.  It  would  be  well  for  the  health 
and  character  of  the  people  if  their  liability  to  military  service 
in  case  of  invasion  were  thus  impressed  upon  their  minds.  The 
training  which  they  would  get  would  certainly  do  them  no  harm,  and 
in  pubiic  departments  it  would  be  no  loss  to  allow  a  day’s  drill  to 
count  as  a  day’s  work.  To  some  system  of  general  military  train¬ 
ing  we  must  come  at  last,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  we 
will  consent  to  come  to  it  before  or  after  some  national  disaster. 
Whenever  we  do  come  to  it,  some  extensive  modification  of  the 
principle  of  general  holidays  will  be  necessary,  but  until  we  do 
come  to  it,  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  as  amended  had  better  be  left 
where  it  is,  or  else  it  will  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  eilicient  military  training  to  concentrate  the 
whole  force  of  the  metropolis  at  Brighton  or  Portsmouth,  but  if  it 
was  necessary,  some  day  would  have  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
on  which  civil  must  give  way  to  military  exigencies.  It  is  almost 
to  be  apprehended  that,  if  we  will  insist  on  setting  in  motion  vast 
masses  of  population,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  some  means 
of  guiding  and  controlling  them.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  managers  of  public  entertainments  are  favourable  to 
these  Bank  holidays.  Of  course  they  gain  upon  the  day,  but  do 
they  gain  upon  the  season  ?  There  is  a  limit  to  the  money, 
if  not  to  the  time,  of  their  patrons,  and  if  they  have  an 
overflow  on  Monday,  there  may  be  empty  benches  for  all  the  week 
afterwards.  No  doubt  holiday-making  is  contagious  and  people 
will  do  things  because  others  do  them  which  they  would  not  do 
without  example.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labour  of  these 
holidays  for  those  who  serve  the  holiday-makers  must  be 
enormous,  and  it  must  tend  every  year  to  become  overwhelming. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  vast  number  of  people 
are  not  only  tempted  to  expense,  but  lose  their  wages.  On 
all  accounts  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  better  pause  in  his  bene¬ 
ficent  legislation,  and  when  it  is  proposed  that  the  Post  Office  on 
Bank  holidays  shall  do  less  work  than  on  Sundays,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  W.  II.  Smith,  who  said  that  this  was  in  effect  to  make  the 
whole  Bill  ridiculous.  It  may  be  true  that  Post  Office  servants 
are  badly  paid,  and  also  that  they  deserve  a  holiday  quite  as  well 
as  clerks  in  the  Custom  House.  But  they  need  not  all  have  their 
holiday  on  the  same  day.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  might, 
we  should  think,  be  generally  closed,  and  as  regards  the  depart¬ 
ment  generally,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  young  women  who 
are  largely  employed  in  it  ought  to  have  their  holidays  at  times 
convenient  for  meeting  young  men.  In  this  wray  marriages  will 
be  facilitated,  and  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  suggests, 
difficulties  as  to  pensions  will  be  largely  mitigated. 

Our  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  one  of  the  alterations  proposed 
by  this  Bill  is  confirmed  by  a  “  Banker’s  Cashier,”  who  remarks  in 
the  Times  that  the  weather  is  more  likely  to  be  fine  in  August 
than  in  June.  He  further  remarks  that  the  28th  June  will  only 
fall  on  a  Monday  once  in  live  years,  “  and  we  shall  therefore  very 
rarely  get  two  days  together.”  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
author  of  the  Bill  intends  to  sacrifice  one  of  its  principal  advan¬ 
tages,  and  obviously  a  holiday  is  more  valuable  on  Monday  than 
on  any  other  day,  because  Saturday  is  already  to  some  extent  a 
half-holiday.  According  to  the  report  of  the  debate,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  proposed  to  add  the  28th  June  to  the  existing  list  of  Bank 
holidays,  and  Mr.  W.  IT.  Smith  objected,  but  said  that  Sir 
John  Lubbock  might  take  it  instead  of  the  first  Monday  in  August 
if  he  pleased,  and  this  offer  appears  to  have  been  accepted.  But 
the  point  will  no  doubt  receive  further  consideration.  The  Bill 
also  proposes  to  make  the  27th  December  a  Bank  holiday  when 
Christmas  Day  falls  on  Saturday,  and  this  appears  reasonable. 
The  inconvenience  in  country  towns  when  a  Bank  holiday  happens 
to  fall  on  market-day  was  dwelt  upon  by  one  opponent  of  the  Bill. 
It  must  be  very  inconvenient  to  conduct  a  considerable  market 
with  every  bank  in  the  town  closed,  and  indeed  we  should  have 
almost  thought  that  an  alteration  of  the  market-day  would  have 
followed  on  the  passing  of  the  Act.  There  are  many  consequences 
of  this  Act  which  appear  to  us  inevitable,  and  unless  we  would 
repeal  the  Act  we  must  accept  these  consequences  and  make  the 
best  of  them.  But  we  do  not  think  that  any  unnecessary  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  are  desirable.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  a  Sabbatarian,  seems  to  be  moved  by  an  inconsiderate 
zeal  similar  to  that  which  possesses  that  useful,  but  troublesome, 
sect. 


THE  humiliations  to  which  a  couple  of  Englishmen  were  lately 
exposed  while  innocently  indulging  themselves  in  a  stroll 
across  Italy  supply  an  unusually  forcible  illustration  of  the  troubles 
attending  pedestrianism  in  Southern  Europe.  It  is  of  course 
possible  tli  at  the  aggrieved  gentlemen  may  have  made  the  most 
of  the,  mishaps  that  happened  to  them,  or  that  the  Italian 
police  may  have  had,  or  fancied  they  had,  more  ground  for 
suspicion  than  is  apparent,  but  we  see  nothing  in  the  story 
so  improbable  as  to  induce  us  to  doubt  any  part  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  incidents  not  very  dissimilar  have  come 
repeatedly  under  our  own  experience.  To  Southern  Euro¬ 
peans,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  generally,  the  very 
fact  of  your  going  on  foot  makes  you  primd  facie  an  object  of  dis¬ 
trust.  If  you  carry  your  own  luggage,  however  light  it  may  be, 
you  are  looked  at  with  something  more  than  distrust.  You  must 
necessarily  be  one  of  several  things,  the  best  of  which  is  highly 
objectionable.  You  are  either  a  man  more  or  less  touched  in  the 
brain,  to  whom  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  wide  berth,  and  who  should 
properly  be  placed  under  medical  guardianship,  were  it  worth 
while  taking  any  trouble  about  a  stranger ;  or  a  spy  ;  or  a  seeker  after 
hidden  treasures  which  should  be  the  natural  perquisites  of  people 
of  the  country :  or,  at  all  events,  a  pauper  who  can  barely  pav  his 
way,  if  he  does  not  absolutely  depend  upon  charity.  Possibly 
you  may  even  be  set  down  as  a  criminal  escaping  from  justice. 
So  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  certain  countries  a  man  dare 
not  walk  at  all.  Eastern  tribes  who  would  be  lavish  with  sheep 
and  chickens  if  you  arrived  among  them  witli  tents  and  a  suit¬ 
able  attendance,  would  knock  you  on  the  head  without  the 
smallest  scruple  if  you  came  travelling  with  only  a  stick  and  a 
knapsack.  If  a  gentleman  disappears  who  is  moving  about  with  a 
retinue,  awkward  inquiries  are  sure  to  be  made ;  possibly  even  a 
military  expedition  may  be  sent  out  in  search  of  the  body.  But  a 
solitary  pedestrian  may  be  dropped  with  impunity  into  the  nearest 
piece  of  water,  and,  even  if  he  be  as  harmless  as  he  professes 
to  be,  no  authorities  will  trouble  their  heads  about  him.  Such 
feelings  survive  in  semi-oriental  Spain  even  more  than  in  the 
sister  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  mountaineers  of  the  wildest 
sierras  of  the  South,  even  those  in  the  less  frequented  hill 
country  of  the  Basque  provinces  and  the  Asturias,  are  quite 
accustomed  nowadays  to  the  visits  of  inquisitive  strangers.  They 
have  actually  learned  to  believe  that  their  visitors  may  squander 
money  for  the  incomprehensible  satisfaction  oi  staring  at  barren 
mountains,  without  paying  any  heed  to  the  veins  ol  metal  over 
which  they  may  be  riding.  They  receive  you  with  a  stately  civility 
which  seldom  belies  itself,  unless  they  should  have  jumped  to  the 
disagreeable  conclusion  that  your  saddle-bags  are  worth  investi¬ 
gating.  But  the  respect  you  receive  is  .paid  less  to  yourself 
than  to  the  animal  you  are  riding.  Well  mounted,  with  the 
traditional  alforjas  at  your  saddle,  you  may  be  anything  or 
anybody ;  for  wheeled  carriages  have  never  penetrated  those 
passes,  and  the  King  himself  would  have  to  leave  his  state 
coaches  behind  if  he  came  thither  on  a  royal  progress.  You  are 
the  caballero— a  word  that  means  so  much  with  them — and  they 
treat  you  as  such.  They  usher  you  to  the  snuggest  corner  in  the 
venta,  and  assign  you  the  least  filthy  of  the  guest-chambers.  The 
accommodation  which  they  place  at  the  disposal  of  your  worship 
leaves  much  to  desire,  but  civility  and  anxiety  to  oblige  go  far 
to  make  things  smooth.  Had  you  come  on  foot,  your  welcome 
would  have  been  very  different.'  If  the  inhospitable  host  did  not 
positively  slam  the  door  in  your  face,  he  would  have  held  it 
suspiciously  ajar  and  given  you  tardy  and.  churlish  admission.  In¬ 
stead  of  acting  seneschal  and  showing  you  to  the  best  place, 
he  would  have  left  you  to  scramble  for  a  seat  among  the  muleteers 
and  peasants  on  the  benches  before  his  fire.  You  would  have  had 
to  fare  like  them,  or  even  worse;  for  the  larder  is  sure  to  be 
nearly  bare,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  muleteers  brought 
their  own  provisions.  In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  walking 
through  the  wilder  parts  of  Spain  unless  you  have  a  horse  led  be¬ 
hind  you,  and  you  must  seldom  let  him  out  of  your  sight  if  you 
mean  him  really  to  answer  his  purpose. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  “  hobbled”  in  that  way,  he  had 
much  better  not  walk  at  all.  For  the  charm  of  a  pedestrian  tour 
lies  in  the  sense  of  absolute  independence.  You  shoulder  your 
knapsack  to  make  your  start  in  the  morning  with  the  world 
before  you,  and  tied  only  to  the  company  of  your  thoughts.  •  You 
come  to  a  point  where  your  path  branches  off,  and  you  follow 
the  direction  that  strikes  your  fancy.  No  doubt  you  must 
be  fettered  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  demands  of  modern 
civilization  and  the  artificial  wants  to  which  you  have  been 
accustomed.  There  is  a  portmanteau  that  is  being  forwarded 
from  point  to  point,  towards  which  you  gravitate  naturally  as  you 
get  disagreeably  familiar  with  your  suits  of  flannel  and  the  pocket 
volumes  in  your  travelling  1'ibrary.  Yet  you  still  reserve  a 
pleasant  latitude  of  choice  as  to  where  you  are  to  lay  your  head 
for  the  night,  and  there  is  an  animating  element  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  quality  of  your  bed  and  your  supper.  When  you  have  had 
enough  of  roughing  it,  you  rejoin  your  luggage,  rest  yourself, 
and  set  out  afresh.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  pedestrians 
who  feel  that,  so  long  as  their  fortunes  are  bound  up  with  any 
heavy  luggage,  they  only  drag  the  lengthening  chain  of  the  respecta¬ 
bility  which  oppresses  them  at  home  ;  so  they  pack  a  knapsack  be¬ 
fore  leaving  England  with  all  that  is  to  serve  them  for  a  six  weeks’ 
tour.  For  ourselves,  we  have  little  sympathy  with  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  equally  object  to  cutting  down  travelling  necessaries 
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below  the  point  prescribed  by  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  to 
making  up  a  package  that  cannot  be  carried  on  one’s  own  shoulders 
without  appreciable  discomfort.  If  we  dislike  being  saddled  with 
valets  cle  place  in  the  towns,  we  detest  still  more  the  society  of 
their  counterparts  in  the  country.  It  is  ten  to  one  if  a  man 
plodding  under  a  burden  for  his  day's  wages  proves  anything  of  an 
entertaining  or  instructive  companion,  and  yet  you  feel  yourself  under 
a  constant  constraint  to  be  civil  to  him.  He  will  lag  behind  when 
you  wish  him  to  be  at  hand,  or  press  ahead  when  you  desire  to 
loiter.  If  you  separate  from  him,  you  must  make  an  appointment 
for  the  evening,  and  the  chances  are  that  there  are  inns  which 
strike  your  fancy  more  than  the  one  where  you  have  made 
your  assignation.  Any  restraint  of  this  kind  is  always  to  be  de¬ 
precated  ;  but  the  horse  and  the  guide  are  worse  _  than  the 
guide  alone.  We  admit  the  pleasures  of  riding  in  Spain,  and  yet 
we  doubt  whether  the  drawbacks  do  not  more  than  counterbalance 
them.  It  is  delightful  enough  to  mount  iu  the  first  freshness  of 
the  early  morning,  and  go  off  at  a  merry  trot  along  the  grassy 
banks  of  the  stream  in  the  valley ;  or  even  to  pull  up  the  zigzags 
of  the  mountain  track,  turning  round  to  enjoy  from  the  saddle  the 
fresh  prospects  that  open  to  you  at  every  corner.  But  if  you  are 
not  of  a  decidedly  stolid  disposition,  this  forced  inactivity  soon 
begins  to  tell,  and  finally  becomes  altogether  insupportable.  You 
must  descend  the  hill-sides  at  the  slowest  and  most  uncomfortable 
of  paces,  while  your  horse  picks  his  way  over  the  slippery  turf  or 
among  the  loose  shingle.  If  you  were  only  on  foot  you  could 
be  down  in  a  twinkling  by  the"  short  cuts  which  the  goats  and 
the  goatherds  have  traced  everywhere.  But  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  You  must  stick  by  your  horse  if  you  care  for  his  safety,  for 
your  guide  and  companion  has  enough  to  do  to  look  to  his  own. 
If  you  dismount  to  lead  the  animal,  he  drags  back,  throws  up  his 
head,  ceases  to  see  carefully  to  his  feet,  and  possibly  comes  down 
and  breaks  his  knees.  You  give  the  go-by  to  side  glens  and  gorges 
which  you  would  willingly  have  explored  and  sketched  ;  you  reach 
your  night  quarters  fretted  in  mind  and  stiffened  in  body.  In 
Italy  riding  has  never  been  in  fashion  as  in  Spain ;  but  in  Italy  the 
natives  are  far  more  indolent,  and  expect  to  see  their  visitors  arrive 
in  carriages.  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
provincial  loungers,  but  a  stranger  coming  in  on  foot  and  carrying 
a  neatly  buckled  knapsack  on  his  shoulder  is  a  sight  to  empty  the 
cafes  in  the  picturesque  provincial  towns  in  the  Apennines  and  set 
the  whole  population  of  the  place  agog.  As  you  pull  up  the  steep 
street  a  mob  gradually  gathers  around  you ;  the  graver  signors 
gape  and  stare,  the  women  gabble,  roughs  jostle  you  uncourteously, 
the  gamins  make  themselves  offensive  as  usual,  the  curs  chime  in 
with  a  chorus  of  snapping  and  yelping.  No  wonder  that  your  land¬ 
lord  eyes  you  askance  when,  so  escorted,  you  arrive  at  his  door 
dusty  and  sullen;  no  wonder  that  the  police  of  the  place  are 
aroused  to  unwonted  activity,  and  are  loth  to  neglect  so  favour¬ 
able  an  occasion  for  giving  proof  of  their  shrewdness  and  vigilance. 

It  is  a  pity  that  pedestrianism  in  those  Southern  lands  should 
be  such  uphill  work,  for  when  the  days  are  lengthening  in  the 
cool  of  the  spring,  walking  there  is  exceedingly  delightful.  But  we 
have  the  less  reason  to  complain  of  this,  since  we  are  so  much  in  the 
way  of  neglecting  the  pedestrian  pleasures  within  our  reach.  To 
the  more  unsophisticated  natives  of  Northern  Europe  walking 
always  seems  a  natural  mode  of  locomotion,  and  yet  we  seldom 
take  walking  expeditions  north  of  the  Alps  except  in  the  fashionable 
places  and  seasons.  There  is  a  rush  to  Switzerland  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  and  the  crowd  overflows  into  the  Tyrolese  and 
Italian  mountains.  We  have  nothing  to  say  here  either  for  or  against 
high  mountaineering.  But  for  one  man  who  betakes  himself  to  the 
rope-ladder  and  the  ice-axes,  there  are  a  hundred  who  are  content  to 
crawl  along  the  beaten  tracks  some  thousands  of  feet  below.  .  The 
choicest  scenery  is  vulgarized  by  hordes  of  invading  Philistines ; 
communing  with  nature  is  as  much  out  of  the  question  as.  it 
was  under  the  oaks  of  Greenwich  in  the  old  days  of  the  Fair ; 
while  the  tranquillity  of  your  mind  must  be  constantly  troubled 
in  every  case  by  the  idea  that  you  are  racing  against  the  world 
for  a  bed.  There  are  a  few  comparatively  sensible  people 
who  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  find  their  way  to  the 
Wengern  Alps  to  admire  the  Jungfrau  snows  before  beds 
have 'gone  up  to  a  premium  in  Interlachen,  and  before  the  banks 
of  the  Lutchinen  are  beset  by  the  banditti  of  guides  qnd  porters. 
But  it  seems  to  strike  no  one  that  there  are  delightful  walks 
to  be  had  by  making  very  slight  divergence  from  the  most 
familiar  routes  elsewhere.  The  steamers  that  ascend  the  Rhine 
are  become  too  slow  for  the  ordinary  excursionist,  who  prefers  to 
step  into  the  train  at  Cologne  and  be  shot  through  a  succession  of 
tunnels  to  Coblenz  and  Mayence.  Here  and  there  some  enthusi¬ 
astic  amateur  of  nature  lands  at  Konigswinter  to  ascend  the 
Drachenfels,  or  at  Goarshausen  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  Swiss 
valley.  But  no  one  dreams  of  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  familiar 
stream  by  walking  inland  through  the  lofty  tableland  which  is  in¬ 
tersected  everywhere  by  the  most  picturesque  ravines,  and  covered 
with  the  quaintest  and  most  primitive  of  villages.  The  people  you 
come  across  there  have  manners  totally  different  from  those  .whom 
we  have  demoralized  in  the  frequented  Rhine  towns.  The  views  of 
the  river  from  the  terraces  that  command  its  course  are.  infinitely 
superior  to  those  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  It  is  another 
country,  in  fact,  which  lies  absolutely  unexplored  by  the  side  of  the 
road  we  have  travelled  so  often.  Yet  we  only  select  it  as  one  of 
the  most  accessible  examples  of  what  we  mean.  There  are  other 
districts  still  more  inviting  to  the  moderately  adventurous,  and  not 
much  more  remote.  There  is  the  Eifel  that  lies  between  Spa, 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Moselle  banks,  and,  once  away  from  its  skirts, 
you  may  lose  yourself  beyond  the  scream  of  the  railway  whistle. 


There  are  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  the  Schwartzwald  and  the 
great  Wurtemberg  forests,  and  the  Franconian  Switzerland,  and 
the  Taunus  and  the  Hartz.  And  it  will  very  soon  be  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  seasons  for  expeditions  of  the  kind,  when  the 
streams  are  at  then- fullest,  and  the  foliage  in  its  freshest  green,  and 
the  wild  flowers  in  their  gayest  bloom.  After  all,  it  is  not  as  a 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  every  busy  man  should  take 
his  holiday  in  the  autumn,  and  in  our  idea  it  makes  a  better  break 
in  the  working  year  when  you  go  abroad  in  search  of  refreshment 
immediately  after  the  gloom  of  an  English  winter. 


PROHIBITION  TEMPERED  BY  PERSONALITIES. 

THE  newest  sensation  in  America  is  furnished  by  what  is  called 
the  “  Vineland  Shooting,”  of  which  Landis  was  the  hero 
and  Carruth  the  victim.  It  appears  that  the  necessity  for  this 
shooting  arose  out  of  the  distressing  laxity  of  the  law  of  libel  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  unfortunate  inability  of  Landis  to  handle  a 
cowhide  properly.  Carruth  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
Independent,  which  attacked  Landis  weekly,  and  although  Landis 
specially  engaged  a  lawyer  to  watch  its  columns  for  a  cause  of 
action,  he  could  never  find  any.  He  had  thought  of  cowhiding 
the  editor,  but  his  right  arm  was  disabled  by  a  fall  ten  years  ago, 
and  he  cannot  lift  five  pounds  with  it.  A  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  to  whom  Landis  stated  these  objections  to  what  is 
pleasantly  called  “  the  peace  policy,”  seems  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  conclusive.  The  wife  of  Landis  is  stated  to  be  of  a  very 
excitable  nature  ;  insanity  is  in  her  blood,  and  the  references  to  her 
in  the  columns  of  the  Independent  “  actually  drove  her  mad.”  She 
was  under  medical  care,  and  we  do  not  clearly  understand  why  her 
doctor  and  her  husband  could  not  between  them  prevent  her  seeing 
the  Independent,  but  that  appears  to  have  been  impossible.  The 
doctor  advised  that  opiates  would  endanger  life,  and  “  the  only 
remedy  was  to  remove  the  exciting  cause,”  or,  in  other  words,  to 
shoot  the  editor  of  the  Independent.  Accordingly  Landis  shot 
Carruth,  and  badly  wounded  him,  but  he  is  not  yet  dead ;  and 
since  the  shooting  the  wife  of  Landis  has  been  calm,  although  “  in 
her  present  condition  ”  the  effect  of  this  sad  affair  on  her  mind 
causes  grave  apprehension  to  her  husband. 

Few  readers  probably  are  aware  that  Vineland  is  a  new  settlement 
formed  upon  “  rigid  and  moral  principles.”  The  sale  of  liquors  is 
prohibited,  but  the  sale  of  libellous  newspapers  is  free,  and  the  use 
of  the  revolver  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  peaceful  cowhide  is 
tolerated.  The  laud  was  cheap  and  the  situation  unattractive ; 
but  Landis,  by  a  system  of  advertising  which  the  Herald  compares 
to  that  of  “  patent  medicine  men,”  attracted  a  large  settlement. 
Besides  prohibiting  liquor,  the  rules  enforced  regularity  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  Landis  as  head  of  the  colony  and  “  responsible  for  their 
discipline  ”  made  enemies.  This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Herald's 
“history  of  the  difficulty,”  and  a  wonderful  history  it  surely 
is.  We  have  read  accounts  of  Vineland  in  the  pages  either 
of  the  Alliance  News  or  of  some  other  publication;  but  we 
should  never  have  guessed  that  the  principle  of  prohibition 
which  has  been  adopted  there  was  mitigated  by  occasional  re¬ 
sort  to  the  cowhide  and  revolver.  The  town  is  now  divided 
into  two  parties.  All  condemn  the  rashness  of  Landis  in  shooting 
Carruth;  but  his  friends  argue  that  he  is  an  excitable  man, 
highly  sensitive  about  his  honour,  and  that  he  has  been  goaded 
into  this  act  by  the  continued  assaults  of  Carruth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  Carruth  say  that  the  attacks  were  not  malig¬ 
nant  or  personal,  but  simply  the  “  merry  conceits  ”  of  an  editor 
who  cared  only  to  make  his  journal  sell.  We  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  examining  a  file  of  the  Independent,  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  say  decidedly  that  articles  which  one  party  describes 
as  attacks  on  a  man's  wife  and  children  may  not  be  described 
by  another  party  as  “merry  conceits”  only  designed  to  sell 
a  newspaper.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Vineland, 
if  the  drink  was  rather  stronger  and  the  “  editorials  ”  rather 
weaker,  would  be  a  more  agreeable  place  to  live  in.  We  do  not 
know  why  this  name  was  given  to  the  place,  but  probably  the  in¬ 
tention  was  to  signify  that  every  man  might  sit  under  his  own  vine 
and  read  in  peace  his  own  libellous  newspaper  while  looking 
occasionally  to  the  condition  of  his  own  revolver.  Settlers  who 
came  expecting  to  find  a  pleasant  land  as  per  advertisements  in  the 
style  of  the  patent  medicine  men,  were  disappointed  when  they 
found  an  open  sandy  plain.  This  disappointment  led  to  a  strong 
feeling  against  Landis,  and  “  but  for  the  law  he  would  have  been 
shot  long  ago.”  Carruth  and  his  journal  represented  this  discontent, 
which  stopped  just  short  of  shooting,  and  contented  itself  with 
“  merry  conceits,”  otherwise  described  as  foul  libels.  As  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Vineland  has  been  quoted  for  our  instruction,  we  may 
venture  to  use  it  as  an  illustration  of  what  might  happen  under 
the  Permissive  Bill.  Prohibition  we  may  suppose  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  district,  and  the  discontent  thereby  caused  would  get 
itself  represented  by  a  newspaper  which  would  “  satirize  ”  the 
authors  of  the  “movement,”  and  they  would  not  shoot  or  cowhide, 
but  perhaps,  after  the  English  fashion,  punch  the  head  of  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  this  example 
of  the  operation  of  the  “  Local  Option  law  ”  is  encouraging.  Latest 
accounts  made  it  appear  possible  that  Carruth  might  recover,  and 
highly  improbable,  whether  he  recovers  or  not,  that  Landis  would  be 
hanged  for  shooting  him.  It  is  suggested  that  Landis's  defence 
would  be  excitement  bordering  on  insanity,  and  five  lawyers  are 
named  as  having  been  retained  to  support  this  defence.  They  had 
advised  him  to  say  nothing  to  reporters,  but  of  course  he  was 
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induced  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  representative  of 
the  Herald.  He  had  been  travelling  in  Europe, 'and  Carruth  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  a  supposed  interview  between  him  and  the 
Queen  of  England ;  but  whether  this  was  a  “  merry  conceit  ”  or 
a  foul  libel,  or  both,  we  are  not  informed.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
where  they  keep  liquor  out  of  a  town  they  cannot  keep  libels  on  a 
man  out  of  his  wife’s  hands. 

The  last  number  of  the  Alliance  News  contains  an  extract  from 
the  Farmvortli  Journal,  in  which  a  contrast  is  drawn  between 
Earn  worth  and  this  now  doubly  interesting  district  of  Vineland. 
Perhaps  recent  events  may  malm  this  contrast  rather  less  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  old  country  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared.  The 
police  expenses  for  Vineland  in  1873  amounted  to  only  ten 
pounds,  and  the  journalist  of  Farnworth  reminds  his  towns¬ 
men  of  “  our  formidable  array  of  police,  our  extensive  lock¬ 
up,  our  crime,  drunkenness,  and  poverty.”  We  know  nothing 
about  Farnworth,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  an  incident 
could  happen  there  as  the  shooting  of  one  principal  inhabitant 
by  another  in  revenge  for  a  scurrilous  article  in  a  newspaper. 

“  The  marked  prosperity  of  Vineland,  its  freedom  from  crime  and 
poverty,”  will  perhaps  be  less  loudly  celebrated  henceforward. 
Mr.  Landis  obtained  a  Local  Option  law,  at  which  “  a  few 
grumbled,”  and  one  of  the  grumblers  set  up  a  newspaper,  and  made 
himself  so  unpleasant  that  Mr.  Landis  shot  him.  “  In  Vineland 
the  prohibition  of  taverns  was  seen  to  conduce  to  the  growth  of  a 
refined  taste,”  and  the  editor  humbly  adds,  “  What  a  contrast  to 
Farnworth  !  ”  It  is  a  contrast  indeed,  and  particularly  worthy  of 
note  by  editors.  In  a  brutal  and  barbarous  place  like  Farnworth 
a  newspaper  may  be  published  without  danger  of  any  irascible 
gentleman  calling  at  the  office  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  and 
shooting  the  editor  as  he  comes  upstairs.  “  We  have  no  Mr. 
Landis  amongst  us,”  and  we  are  therefore  out  of  range 
of  his  revolver.  “  Ours  is  not  a  new  community,  and 
we  cannot  do  what  has  been  done  in  Vineland,”  and  a 
very  happy  thing  that  is.  A  more  ugly  story  has  been 
seldom  told.  Either  Landis  shot  Carruth  without  provocation, 
and  is  a  ruffian,  or  Carruth  gave  provocation,  and  is  a  black¬ 
guard.  Such  things  happen  in  other  districts  of  America; 
but  in  California,  for  example,  they  do  not  pretend  to  the  super¬ 
fine  morality  of  Vineland.  In  England,  although  we  cannot  get 
on  without  police  and  gaols,  we  generally  manage  to  avoid  diffi¬ 
culties  which  need  to  be  settled  with  revolvers.  “  The  hopeful¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm,  the  business  capacity  and  practical  wisdom  ” 
of  the  founder  of  Vineland  have  come  to  a  bad  end.  We  are 
assured  that  Landis  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  appearance  and 
manners,  and  he  has  the  respectful  sympathy  of  the  reporter  of 
the  Neiu  York  Herald ;  but  still  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  matter 
for  regret  that  “we  have  no  Mr.  Landis  among  us.”  The  evil 
passions  of  men  cannot  be  wholly  exorcised  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and,  although  drunkenness  and 
poverty  are  lamentable  evils,  they  are  not  so  intolerable  as 
murderous  assaults  provoked  by  libellous  attacks  on  women. 
Moderation  in  word  and  deed  is  at  least  equally  important  with 
temperance  in  drink.  “  The  streets  of  Vineland  are  wide,  clean, 
grass-bordered,  and  planted  with  trees,”  and,  without  a  State  pro¬ 
vision  for  religious  purposes,  the  young  community  has  raised  for 
itself  ten  churches.  “The  sobriety,  intelligence,  refined  tastes, 
and  manners  of  its  inhabitants  ”  are  admired  in  distant  Farnworth, 
while  a  near  observer  finds  the  law  of  libel  so  defective  that  he 
thinks  either  a  cowhide  or  a  revolver  necessary  to  supplement  it. 

This  solemn  talk  about  religion  and  education  contrasted  with 
their  practical  result  can  only  be  compared  to  another  discourse 
upon  the  same  subject  which  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
We  learn  from  a  recent  number  of  that  paper  that  the  “  re¬ 
nowned  bandit,”  Tiburcio  Vasquez,  was  hanged  at  San  Jose, 
California,  on  tbe  19th  ult.  He  protested  to  the  last  that  he  was 
guiltless  of  murder,  but  there  was  clear  evidence  that  he  had  killed 
eight  persons.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  Southern  country.  “  The 
night  before  his  execution  he  dictated  an  address  to  fathers  and 
mothers  enforcing  the  necessity  of  educating  and  keeping  a  look 
out  for  the  children  of  future  generations.”  We  can  only  hope 
that  such  excellent  advice  will  have  due  effect,  particularly  as  it 
came  from  “  one  of  the  most  consummate  and  bloodthirsty  villains 
of  modern  times.”  The  welfare  of  future  generations  depended, 
he  said,  upon  the  performance  of  this  duty  of  education.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  having  committed  thirty-seven  murders,  besides 
other  violent  crimes,  and  he  might  have  committed  many  more 
if  he  had  not  abducted  the  wife  of  his  lieutenant,  who 
thereupon  turned  witness  for  the  State.  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  “  Local  Option  ”  law  in  California,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  want  of  one  which  produces  murderers  of  the 
type  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez  in  inconvenient  profusion,  whereas  in 
sober  Vineland  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one  san¬ 
guinary  “  difficulty.”  But  when  admiration  is  challenged  for  the 
“  educational  appliances  ”  provided  by  Landis  for  Vineland,  we 
cannot  help  remembering  that  Tiburcio  Vasquez  also  enforced  the 
necessity  of  education.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  Vineland  are 
admirable,  the  dry  closet  system  is  universal,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  foul  smell  in  the  town  ;  but  “  these  results  were  not  attained 
without  considerable  conflict  with  difficulties  and  hindrances.” 
This  conflict  has  proceeded  to  a  length  that  may  surprise  the 
humble-minded  editor  of  the  Farnworth  newspaper,  and  he  will 
perhaps  after  all  feel  thankful  that  the  Atlantic  separates  him  from 
the  land  where  “  merry  conceits  ”  are  liable  to  be  sobered  by  cow¬ 
hides  and  revolvers. 


SIGNOR  SALVINI’S  OTHELLO. 

THE  reputation  of  Signor  Salvini  as  a  great  actor  has  long  been 
known,  and  it  is  supposed  by  his  admirers  that  his  powers  are 
seen  at  their  best  in  the  part  of  Othello.  Consequently  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  an  English  theatre  in  that  character  is  an  event  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  deriving  perhaps  an  additional  interest  from 
the  present  happy  revival  of  a  taste  for  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
If  the  possession  and  misuse  of  great  natural  gifts,  if  the  will 
and  the  power  to  strip  one  of  Shakspeare’s  noblest  creations  of 
almost  every  touch  of  poetry,  to  present  in  place  of  the  noble- 
minded  Moor  a  savage  ruffian  gross  in  thought  and  in  action, 
to  inspire  repulsion  where  there  should  be  admiration,  disgust 
where  there  should  be  compassion — if  these  things  make  a  great 
actor,  then  is  Signor  Salvini  in  Othello  truly  great. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  laid  to  the  actor's  account  that  the 
play  as  performed  by  his  company  is  so  mutilated  that  to  any 
one  unacquainted  with  the  original  the  plot  must  appear  childish 
and  unnatural.  Yet  one  would  think  that  an  actor  with  a  true 
appreciation  of  his  business  would  be  shy  of  taking  part  in  a 
version  of  Othello  which,  amongst  other  variations  upon  Shak¬ 
speare,  represents  Cassio’s  drunkenness  as  ready  to  Iago’s  hand. 
It  may  be  said  that,  in  considering  both  the  play  in  general  and 
the  character  of  Othello  as  represented  by  Signor  Salvini  in  par¬ 
ticular,  one  should  banish  from  one’s  mind  all  preconceived  ideas 
of  Shakspeare ’s  tragedy,  and  regard  the  Italian  play  as  a  separate 
existence,  to  be  judged  from  a  separate  point  of  view.  But  as 
not  only  the  name  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy  is  retained  for  the 
Italian  melodrama,  but  a  great  portion  of  Shakspeare’s  language  is 
literally  translated  in  its  course,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  dis¬ 
connect  the  two  plays  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  we  are  justified 
in  considering  Signor  Salvini's  performance  as  an  attempt  to  render 
the  character  of  Othello  as  it  is  known  to  readers  of  the  English 
poet. 

Signor  Salvini’s  appearance  in  the  first  act  is  full  of  promise,  and 
seems  at  once  to  justify  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  him.  His  presence  is  fine;  his  voice  is  strong  and 
musical,  and  has  a  majestic  ring.  His  bearing  is  that  of  a 
man  long  accustomed  to  the  dignity  of  command,  while  there 
is  a  certain  swing  of  freedom  in  his  walk  which  conveys  a 
memory  of  the  Sloor’s  former  “  unhoused  free  condition.’’ 
This  is  finely  brought  out,  moreover,  in  the  speech  where  the 
words  just  quoted  occur ;  the  remembrance  of  his  previous  life 
seems  to  possess  Othello  for  one  moment  even  while  he  speaks  of 
the  love  that  has  banished  it.  So,  again,  his  reception  of  Brabantio 
and  his  armed  followers  when  they  arrive  to  arrest  him  is  admir¬ 
able  in  its  quiet  dignity ;  the  words  “  Keep  up  your  bright  swords, 
for  the  dew  will  rust  them,”  must,  so  spoken,  have  enforced 
obedience.  The  same  easy  and  irresistible  command  is  apparent  in 
the  look  with  which  he  quiets  Iago  and  Cassio  before  he  follows 
Brabantio  to  the  Council.  The  celebrated  speech  to  the  Senate  in 
the  next  scene  still  keeps  up  the  impression  of  dignity  which  is 
given  at  first,  and  the  tenderness  shown  in  the  by-play  with  Des- 
demona  augurs  well  for  what  is  to  come.  The  first  suspicion  that 
the  hopes  excited  by  the  opening  of  the  play  will  not  be  fulfilled 
arises  from  Othello’s  greeting  to  Desdemona  upon  his  arrival  at 
Cyprus.  Ilis  entrance  is  conventional ;  he  takes  three  steps  on  to 
the  stage  and  then  flings  up  his  arms,  exclaiming  “  O  my  fair 
warrior  !  ”  The  speech  which  follows  is,  from  one  point  of  view, 
very  well  delivered.  It  is  full  of  the  same  tenderness  which  has 
already  been  indicated,  but  along  with  this  is  conveyed  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  sensuousness,  which  turns  out  afterwards  to  be  the  basis  of 
Signor  Salvini's  rendering  of  the  character.  The  next  entrance  of 
Othello,  when  he  arrives  to  stop  the  brawl  between  Cassio  and 
Montano,  affords  an  opportunity  to  a  great  actor  which  is  entirely 
missed  by  the  Italian  tragedian.  The  repose  and  dignity 
which  he  bas  before  exhibited  vanish.  Instead  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  disturbance  by  the  mere  power  of  his  presence  and 
command  of  his  voice,  he  comes  bustling  on,  and  only  ends  the 
duel  by  himself  striking  up  the  swords  of  the  combatants,  while  he 
scolds  at  them  like  an  angry  cat.  Thus  far,  however,  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  actor  which  makes  it  incredible  that  his  Othello, 
if  a  faulty  performance,  may  in  some  respects  be  admirable  ;  Signor 
Salvini  is  not  the  only  actor  who  has  failed  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  scene  of  the  riot ;  and  it  is  to  the  next  scene,  where  Iago’s 
poison  first  works  in  his  system,  that  one  looks  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  powers. 

The  woful  feebleness  of  the  Iago  in  this  scene  militates  strongly 
against  its  wearing  any  aspect  of  nature ;  the  great  captain  would 
be  as  likely  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  his  valet  on  his  wife’s 
conduct  as  to  the  promptings  of  the  weak  creature  who  chuckles 
over  his  gigantic  villany  as  a  foolish  youth  might  over  his  winning 
at  cards.  A  really  great  actor  would  probably  succeed  in  so  carry¬ 
ing  the  spectator  away  with  the  passion  of  Othello  as  to  make  him 
forget  the  deplorable  shortcomings  of  Iago ;  this  Signor  Salvini 
does  not  effect.  His  Othello  listens  unmoved  for  a  long  time  to 
the  Ancient's  suggestions ;  apparently  he  does  not  even  guess  at 
their  drift.  After  the  tempter  has  exclaimed  “  Good  heaven,  the 
souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend  from  jealousy,”  he  puts  the  idea  of 
jealousy  away  from  him  with  a  contempt  which  has  some  taste  of 
grandeur,  which  makes  the  violent  change  of  feeling,  the  doubt 
which  springs  up  with  an  instantaneous  and  not  a  gradual  growth, 
after  the  next  speech,  appear  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden. 
The  “  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot,”  which  follows  hard  upon  this,  is  deli¬ 
vered  with  skill  and  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  how  pathos 
1  should  be  given ;  but  somehow  it  fails  to  reach  the  heart.  Tha 
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want  of  imagination  and  poetic  feeling  which  is  evident  through¬ 
out  the  performance  is  discerned  clearly  here.  So  is  it  in  the 
short  scene  following  with  Desdemona,  where  the  Moor  refuses  the 
offer  of  her  handkerchief  to  hind  on  his  head.  Every  thing  that 
can  he  done  hy  outward  look  and  gesture  to  express  the  first  shrink¬ 
ing  of  suspicion  is  here  done  hy  the  actor,  and  yet  the  pathos 
of  the  scene  is  missed.  As  yet,  however,  although  the  performance 
is  unsatisfactory,  it  has  only  hinted  at  positive  offence.  Upon  Othello  s 
next  entrance  he  is  possessed  hy  the  demon  of  jealousy,  which 
honest  Iago  has  set  to  work ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the 
play  Signor  Salvini's  performance  is  full  of  offence.  For  the 
terrible  passion  of  jealousy  and  revenge  straggling  always  with 
love  in  the  Moor’s  great  heart,  he  gives  the  raging  of  a  wild  heast 
that  has  been  baulked  of  its  prey.  There  is  no  touch  of  grandeur 
or  of  dignity  in  his  emotion ;  he  gives  way  to  inarticulate  howls 
and  shrieks  of  passion  as  Zanga  possibly  might,  but  as  Othello 
never  could.  His  rage,  like  his  love,  appeals  to  the  senses,  not  to 
the  heart.  In  his  rage  with  Iago  he  not  only  catches  him  by  the 
throat,  he  beats  him  to  the  ground  and  kicks  him  as  he  lies. 
Immense  vigour  is  displayed  by  the  actor  at  this  point,  but  it  is 
the  vigour  of  a  savage,  not  of  the  valiant  Othello.  This  blunder  of 
the  actor’s  is  the  more  surprising,  coming  as  it  does  immediately 
after  the  better  considered  delivery  of  the  farewell  to  the  camp. 
But  the  unbridled  and  merely  animal  fury  which  is  here  expressed 
is  sustained  consistently  throughout;  the  cry  of  “Damn  her — oh, 
damn  her  !  ”  at  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  becomes  almost  ludicrous 
from  the  grovelling  self-abandonment  which  it  indicates. .  The 
revengeful  plan  of  Othello  should  have  in  it  at  least  something  of 
the  firm  purpose  and  strength  which  made  him  a  pillar  to 
the  State  in  time  of  war.  There  should  be  as  much  pity 
aroused  for  his  deception  as  horror  at  his  murderous  intent; 
there  should  be  some  greatness  in  his  fall.  In  Signor 
Salvini’s  hands  there  is  no  greatness,  though  there  is  much 
violence,  in  the  passion  which  leads  to  that  fall,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  excited  by  the  energy  which  he  displays  in  recording  his  vow  of 
vengeance  is  one  of  shame  and  repulsion.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  rendering  of  this  scene,  those  which  follow  are  full  of  a 
revolting  brutality,  of  a  physical  passion,  through  which  the  lofty 
mind  of  Othello  is  only  once  discovered ;  and  this  is  at  times 
mingled  with  a  querulousness  which  is  childish.  The  actor, 
who°  has  a  voice  calculated  to  ring  the  changes  of  emotion  with  a 
surprising  power,  breaks  into  cries  and  exclamations  in  a  hysteric 
falsetto,  which  conveys  some  idea  of  fierceness,  but  none  of 
strength  in  anger.  The  brutality  of  the  blow  which  he  gives 
Desdemona  is  not  greater  than  that  of  his  speech  in  the  scene 
where  he  first  openly  accuses  her.  Here  there  is  no  picture  of  a 
high  soul  dragged  to  destruction ;  there  is,  instead,  a  blind  rage. 
There  is  something  fine  in  the  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  flings  a  purse  to  Emilia  at  the  conclusion,  but  it  is  marred  in 
the  execution ;  this  action,  and  the  inarticulate  growl  with  which 
the  player  leaves  the  stage,  are  alike  ill  done.  An  inarticulate 
exclamation  may  be  used  with  true  effect.  There  are  moments 
when  men’s  passions  are  above  all  words ;  there  are  also  moments 
when  they  are  below  words ;  and  it  is  one  of  these  which,  the 
actor  represents.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  of 
these  scenes,  as  played  at  Drury  Lane,  that  the  words,  “  0  the 
pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it !  ”  should  be  omitted. 

It  is  in  the  last  scene,  however,  that  the  full  measure  of  offence 
against  every  grace  and  decency  of  dramatic  art  is  accomplished. 
The  first  thing  which  jars  upon  the  spectator’s  perceptions  is 
the  discovery  that  the  trivial  element  found  in  the  Italian 
character  has  asserted  itself  in  setting  the  scene  of  Des- 
demona’s  death  to  an  accompaniment  of  thunder  and  lightning ; 
and  then  we  have  the  Italian  version  substituting  for  “  Put  out  the 
light,  and  then  put  out  the  light,”  the  weak  phrase,  “  Ch’  io  spenga 
questa  face,  e  poi  la  vita  sua.”  The  business  of  the  murder  is 
executed  with  a  shocking  effort  at  reality.  It  is  true  that  the 
actor  obeys  Horace’s  precept  so  far  that  he  does  not  actually 
accomplish  the  deed  in  face  of  the  audience,  but  he  makes 
up  for  this  by  contriving  an  agonizing  struggle  as  a  prelude 
to  the  act  itself.  He  fails  to  inspire  any  awe  by  the  contest  of  the 
soul  which  precedes  the  carrying  out  of  his  resolve,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  perhaps  that  he  does  his  best  to  arouse  horror  by  the 
physical  contest  which  he  represents  afterwards.  He  rashes  upon 
Desdemona,  catches  her  by  the  hair,  and  drags  her  struggling  and 
shrieking  up  the  stage  and  through  the  curtains  at  the  back.  The 
thing  is  done  with  great  activity  and  with  a  semblance  of  reality, 
but  it  is  not  a  thing  which  a  great  actor  would  do.  Then  follows 
the  one  speech  in  which  Signor  Salvini  shows  some  imagination, 
some  glimpse  of  real  passion.  In  the  .lines  “  Methinks  it  should 
be  now  a  huge  eclipse  of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted 
globe  should°yawn  at  alteration,”  he  gives  grandeur  and  deep  feel- 
in°-,  not  as  elsewhere  grandiosity  and  brute  strength.  What 
follows  is  worse  even  than  what  has  gone  before;  the  Moor’s 
horror  and  remorse  are  reduced  to  mere  shouting  and  contortion. 
For  the  eloquent  exclamation  of  Othello  as  he  falls  by 
Desdemona’s  body  we  have  a  series  of  guttural  howls  and 
unmeaning  shrieks,  accompanied  by  a  belabouring  of  the  actor  s 
head  with  his  clenched  fists.  The  final  speech  in  which 
the  Moor’s  “  subdued  eyes,  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  drop 
tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gum,”  is  devoid 
of  all  tender  emotion.  One  is  accustomed  to  associate  some  dignity 
with  the  self-slaughter  of  Othello ;  his  death  should  be  the  only 
possible  conclusion  to  a  calamity  more  terrible  than  death  itself; 
the  fall  of  his  body  should  reflect  the  overthrow  of  his  soul ;  it 
should  be  grand  as  Csesar’s.  Signor  Salvini’s  Othello  does  not,  as 


is  usual,  stab  himself;  he  produces  a  curved  knife,  or  diminished 
scimitar,  and  cuts  his  throat  with  every  appearance  of  reality 
that  he  can  command ;  and  as  the  curtain  descends  he  is  seen 
kicking  and  rolling  on  the  ground.  The  sight  would  be  beyond 
anything  horrible,  had  it  not  some  touch  of  the  ludicrous.  It 
may  be  in  one  sense  rightly  said  that  both  this  and  the  violence 
used  in  the  murder  of  Desdemona  are  true  to  nature  ;  but  there 
are  many  things  in  nature  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  repeat  accu¬ 
rately  on  the  stage.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  public  which  cried  out 
upon  the  physical  effect  of  the  death  in  The  Bells  should  accept 
Signor  Salvini’s  gurglings  and  writhings  as  a  specimen  of  poetical 
acting.  It  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  but  yet  not  beneath 
consideration,  that  the  Italian  tragedian  represents  Othello’s  skin  as 
being  many  degrees  removed  lrom  black,  and  wears  brown  gloves 
instead  of  dyeing  his  hands.  /To  his  Othello  may  be  applied  some 
words  written  by  Ilazlitt  of  Edmund  Kean: — “  Othello  was  black, 
but  that  is  nothing.  But  he  was  not  fierce,  and  that  is  every¬ 
thing.” 

To  sum  up;  Signor  Salvini  possesses  great  vigour,  a  fine  pre¬ 
sence,  and  a  magnificent  voice.  His  conception  of  Othello  is  at 
once  improbable  and  revolting.  Of  true  emotion  he  has  little  ;  and 
of  unconsciousness  of  self,  nothing.  In  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  whirlwind  of  passion  he  ever  seems  to  be  thinking  of  what 
effect  he  will  produce ;  and  it  is  partly  thisjwant  of  self-forgetl’ul- 
ness  which  makes  his  passion  appear  brutadUMt  is  rumoured  that 
he  may  undertake  others  of  Shakspeare's  characters  before  he  leaves 
England.  It  is  possible  that  in  them  the  want. of  imagination  and 
true  feeling  may  be  less  painfully  evident  than  in  his  Othello. 


REVIEWS. 


MACBEADY’S  REMINISCENCES.* 

THE  memory  of  the  last  great  English  actor  well  deserves  the 
judicious  care  which  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  bestowed  on 
the  ample  materials  at  his  disposal.  Students  of  the  dramatic  art 
may  find  abundant  interest  and  instruction  in  Macready’s  minute 
and  repeated  analyses  both  of  his  principal  characters  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  most  effectively  represented.  Long 
after  he  "had  attained  the  front  rank  in  his  profession  he  watched 
with  unceasing  anxiety  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  he  had 
rendered  his  own  conception  in  each  successive  performance.  There 
is  something  touching  in  the  self-reproach  with  which  he  records 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  occasional  negligence,  or  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  his  equanimity  by  casual  annoyances ;  and  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  made  allowance  for  the  influence  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  variations  of  health  and  spirits  exercise  on  all  intellectual 
efforts,  and  especially  on  the  sensitive  temperament  of  actors.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  Macready  to  be  discontented  with  his  posi¬ 
tion,  while  he  loved  and  appreciated  his  art.  Although  he  was 
born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  theatrical  associations,  he  never 
reconciled  himself  to  the  sordid  circumstances  and  to  the  perva¬ 
ding  vulgarity  by  which  he  was  constantly  surrounded.  He  at 
the°same'time  resented  the  social  prejudice  to  which  he  thought 
that  he  was  exposed,  and  despised  the  underbred  and  illiterate 
majority  of  his  profession.  In  his  tune,  as  at  the  present  day, 
inferior  actors  were  at  once  incapable  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ment,  and  beyond  all  other  classes  ignorant  of  books,  of  the 
principles  of  taste,  and  of  the  common  usages  of  society.  The 
contempt  of  the  educated  spectator  is  but  a  slight  and  transient 
sentiment  as  compared  with  the  chronic  irritation  of  the  genuine 
'  artist  who  finds  himself  dependent  on  the  competency  of  unconge¬ 
nial  assistants.  Macready  was  seldom  able  to  command  his  temper 
at  rehearsals ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bitterly  reproaching 
blunderers  who  had  marred  his  combinations  on  the  stage  ,  yet  he 
blamed  and  deplored  his  own  faults  of  temper,  and  as .  a  managei 
he  was  a  generous  and  considerate  friend  to  his  professional  subor¬ 
dinates.  On  one  occasion  his  exacting  disposition  produced  im¬ 
portant  results.  During  an  engagement  at  Glasgow,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-two,  he  scolded  a  little  girl  of  nine  years  old  for  sup¬ 
posed  negligence  in  learning  her  part.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
found  her  acting  for  the  support  of  her  parents  at  Aberdeen,  and 
admired  “  the  native  grace  of  every  deportment  and  movement.” 
“  Her  strong  good  sense  and  unaffected  warmth  of  feeling  received 
additional  charm  from  the  artlessness  with  which  she  ventured 
her  opinions,”  and,  persuading  himself  that  he  felt  a  fatherl\  inte¬ 
rest  in  her  welfare,  Macready  determined  to  do  all  that  might  .be 
in  his  power  for  her  advancement.  Continuing  to  correspond  with 
the  young  actress,  he  gradually  discovered  that  “  love  was  the  iu- 
spirationof  all  the  counsel  and  assistance  I  had  rendered  her,”  and 
in  1824,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  married  her.  The  marriage 
proved  to  be  singularly  happy.  In  his  private  journals  he  seldom 
mentions  his  wife’s  name  without  some  affectionate  epithet,  and, 
though  his  reflections  are  often  discontented  and  querulous,  he 
always  dwells  on  the  unclouded  felicity  of  his  domestic  life.  He 
was  not  unconscious  of  the  contrast  which  his  own  character  and 
his  regular  and  orderly  habits  presented  to  the  lax  and  adventurous 
existence  which  is  popularly  associated  with  the  stage.  His  dis¬ 
like,  even  in  his  younger  years,  of  the  society  of  the  green-room 
was  not  calculated  to  give  him  popularity  among  his  professional 
associates.  His  intellectual  pursuits  were  still  further  removed 
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from  the  sympathy  and  experience  of  ordinary  actors.  He  never 
ceased  to  cultivate  the  classical  knowledge  which  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  acquire  as  a  boy.  Though  he  was  not  a 
profound  scholar,  he  was  in  the  constant  practice  of  reading 
Horace,  Cicero,  and  Homer,  both  to  gratify  his  own  tastes  and  in 
the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  he  would  have  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  children.  Sir  F.  Pollock,  in  a  pre¬ 
fatory  sonnet,  justly  describes  him  as  a  gentleman.  On  and  off  the 
stage'  he  was  distinguished  by  an  almost  formal  dignity  of  demeanour, 
which,  if  it  qualified  the  completeness  of  his  impersonation,  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  assumption  of  the  higher  class  of  characters  an  im¬ 
posing  effect.  He  was,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  too  much 
inclined  to  pugnacity  in  argument ;  but  increasing  experience  and 
the  tranquillizing  tendency  of  age  gradually  modified  a  pardonable 
defect  in  taste.  In  the  interval  between  his  boyhood  and  the  time 
when  he  had  earned  for  himself  position  and  fame  he  could  never 
have  mixed  with  refined  or  congenial  society.  Even  when  he  had 
won  the  right  and  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  his.  equals, 
he  long  retained  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  humble  estimation 
in  which  the  majority  of  his  profession  were  held  by  the  world  and 
by  himself.  He  discovered  or  fancied  that  actors  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  presentation  at  Court,  and  the  real  or  supposed  disquali¬ 
fication  caused  him  frequent  annoyance,  though  he  might  probably 
not  have  used  the  privilege  if  he  had  enjoyed  it.  His  political 
opinions  were  probably  tinged  by  unconscious  social  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  for  he  was  by  nature  inclined  to  the  cause  of  authority  and 
subordination,  and  as  a  manager  he  wisely  rejected  every  scheme 
which  tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  theatrical  republic. 
His  Liberalism  was  sometimes  of  an  advanced  character  for 
his  time ;  but  he  had  neither  the  restless  jealousy  nor  the 
political  ignorance  which  tempted  his  friend  Mr.  Dickens  to 
proclaim  democratic  doctrines  on  all  unseasonable  occasions.  In¬ 
tellectual  pursuits  and  habitual  self-respect  secured  Macready 
against  the  usual  tendency  of  English  actors  to  live  in  a  pinch¬ 
beck  world  of  their  own,  surrounded  by  obsolete  traditions  which 
for  the  most  part  represent  or  caricature  the  manners  of  several 
generations  back.  No  artist  of  his  time  did  so  much  to  revive 
on  the  stage  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspeare,  who  was,  as  he 
felt,  more  modern,  because  he  was  more  natural,  than  Dryden  or 
Cibber  in  the  travesties  which  pleased  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  mannerism  of  which  Macready  was  accused  by  contemporary 
critics  was  the  expression  of  his  own  character  and  of  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  part,  and  not  a  slavish  reproduction  of  the  tricks  of 
forgotten  predecessors. 

Macready  was  horn  in  1793,  and  some  of  his  earliest  years  were 
spent  at  Birmingham,  where  his  father  was  lessee  and  manager  of 
the  theatre.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  sent  to  school  at 
Rugby,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  which, 
however  slight,  was  invaluable  to  him  in  after  life,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  accurate  and  scholarly  taste.  His  hope  of  proceeding 
with  the  aid  of  a  school  exhibition  to  the  University  and  to  the 
Bar  was  disappointed  in  consequence  of  his  father's  failure  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  lessee  of  the  theatre  at  Manchester.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
Macready  was  compelled  to  manage  the  theatre  in  the  place  of  his 
father,  who  was  in  prison ;  and  a  year  afterwards  he  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Birmingham  in  the  character  of 
Romeo.  At  that  time,  as  he  says  in  his  Reminiscences,  the 
country  theatres,  distributed  into  circuits,  formed  professional 
schools  from  which  the  London  stage  was  supplied  with  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  trained  actors.  “  A  theatre  was  considered  indispensable 
in  towns  of  very  scanty  populations  ”  ;  and  consequently  audiences, 
as  well  as  actors,  received  a  sort  of  professional  education.  The 
present  degraded  condition  of  the  English  stage  may  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  extinction  of  the  drama  in  the  country, 
and  to  the  dependence  of  the  London  theatres  on  incessant  relays 
of  untrained  spectators.  When  the  same  play  is  repeated  for  two 
or  three  hundred  nights,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  even  if  the 
performers  are  by  some  accident  qualified  for  their  task,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  restraint  and  the  guidance  of  intelligent  criticism. 
For  six  years  Macready  confined  his  performances  to  provincial 
theatres,  including  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Bath,  which 
was  then  considered  as  next  in  theatrical  rank  to  London.  He  had 
from  time  to  time  opportunities  of  seeing  the  greatest  performers  of 
the  day,  and  occasionally  of  acting  with  them.  He  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  the  genius  of  Kean,  and  he  enthusiastically  admired  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

The  charming  picture  Miss  O’Neill  presented  was  one  that  time  could 
not  efface  from  the  memory.  It  was  not  altogether  the  matchless  beauty 
of  form  and  face,  but  the  spirit  of  perfect  innocence  and  purity  that  seemed 

to  glisten  in  her  speaking  eyes  and  breathe  from  her  chiselled  lips . 

Through  my  whole  experience  hers  was  the  only  representation  of  Juliet  I 
have  seen. 

From  the  first  Macready  was  a  thoughtful  and  laborious  student 
of  his  art ;  and  after  forty  years  of  practice  he  sometimes 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  new  capabilities  in  an  accustomed 
part.  In  his  youth  it  was  his  rule  “  to  make  what  profit  I  could 
out  of  a  bad  house,  and  before  the  most  meagre  audiences  ever 
assembled  it  has  been  my  invariable  practice  to  strive  my  best, 
using  the  opportunity  as  a  lesson.”  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  existing  work  contains  so  many  delicate  criticisms  and  in¬ 
structive  remarks  on  the  acted  drama.  Some  of  Macready’s  most 
valuable  observations  are  continued  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Frederick 
and  Lady  Pollock,  written  long  after  his  retirement  from  the 
6tage.  He  says  that  he  had  been  taught  to  imitate  in  gesture  the 
action  which  he  was  relating,  and  that  he  was  made  sensible  of 


the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  partly  by  his  own  observation  of 
actual  life,  and  afterwards 

by  remarking  how  sparingly,  and  therefore  how  effectively,  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  recourse  to  gesticulation  ;  and  a  line  in  the  opening  of  one  of  the  Cantos 
of  Dante — I  do  not  immediately  remember  it — made  a  deep  impression  on  me 
in  suggesting  the  dignity  of  repose ;  and  so  a  theory  became  gradually 
formed  in  my  mind,  which  was  practically  demonstrated  to  me  to  be  a 
correct  one  when  I  saw  Talma  act,  whose  every  movement  was  a  change  of 
subject  for  the  sculptor’s  or  the  painter’s  study. 

Adapting  his  practice  to  his  new  conviction,  he  adopted  all  the 
modes  which  he  could  devise  for  combining  the  wildest  emotions 
with  perfect  bodily  stillness : — 

I  would  lie  down  on  the  floor,  or  stand  straight  against  the  wall,  or  get 
my  arms  within  a  bandage,  and  so  pinioned  and  confined  repeat  the  most 
violent  passages  of  Othello,  Lear,  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth,  or  whatever  would 
require  most  energy  and  emotion  ;  I  would  speak  the  most  passionate 
bursts  of  rage  under  the  supposed  constraint  of  whispering  them  in  the  ear 
of  him  or  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  actor  of  the  present  day  has 
had  either  the  opportunity  or  the  aptitude  for  deriving  a  pro¬ 
fessional  lesson  from  a  line  of  Dante.  The  occasional  disquisitions 
on  the  single  character  of  Hamlet  which  are  scattered  through 
the  volumes  published  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  would  alone  form  an 
interesting  treatise  on  the  character.  In  recording  his  own  first 
appearance  in  the  part,  he  remarks  that  a  critic  might  have 
confidently  predicted  the  failure  in  so  ambitious  an  enterprise  of  a 
youth  of  eighteen ;  “  but  he  would  not  have  taken  into  account 
the  support  to  the  young  aspirant  supplied  by  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  A  total  failure  in  Hamlet  is  of  rare  occurrence.”  “  The  probing 
inquiry  and  laborious  study  of  my  after  life  have  manifested  to  me 
how  little  was  due  to  my  own  skill  in  that  early  personation.” 
Although  he  considers  that  the  part  was  not  the  most  popular  of 
those  which  he  acted,  he  is  also  justified  in  saying  that  in  “  the 
judgment  of  competent  critics  it  was  the  most  finished.”  His 
explanation  of  the  laborious  process  by  which  his  success  was  at¬ 
tained  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  effort.  The 
majority  of  those  who  have  since  acted  the  part  have  failed  to 
appreciate  either  the  personal  and  intellectual  dignity  or  the 
humour  of  Hamlet.  After  his  own  retirement  he  seems  never  to 
have  visited  a  theatre,  but  the  published  criticisms  enabled  him 
to  take  a  just  measure  of  the  pretensions  of  some  later  performers. 
Emile  Devrient,  who  about  twenty  years  ago  acted  Hamlet  in 
London  in  a  German  version,  was,  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  truly 
told  Macready,  “  frigid  and  tiresome.”  Macready  remarked,  with 
equal  justice,  that  the  correspondent’s  criticism  was  scarcely  con¬ 
sistent  with  an  assertion  that  Devrient’s  understanding  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  was  correct.  The  same  letter  contains  a  singularly  interest¬ 
ing  criticism  on  some  of  his  own  immediate  predecessors : — 

Kean,  when  under  the  impulse  of  his  genius  he  seemed  to  clutch  the 
whole  idea  of  the  man,  was  an  extraordinary  instance  among  those  possess¬ 
ing  the  faculty  of  impersonation.  But  if  he  missed  the  character  in  his 
first  attempt  at  conception,  he  never  could  recover  it  by  study.  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons,  in  a  loftier  style  and  to  a  greater  extent,  had  this  intuitive  power  ; 
indeed,  she  was  a  marvel, — I  might  almost  say,  a  miracle.  John  Kemble  is 
greatly  overrated,  I  think,  by  the  clever  men  who,  in  their  first  enthusiasm, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  skirts  of  his  glory. 

In  the  year  1816  Macready,  then  aged  twenty-three,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London  at  Covent  Garden.  It  was  John 
Kemble’s  last  season;  Kean  was  acting  at  Drury  Lane;  Young 
and  Charles  Kemble  at  Covent  Garden.  Macready  himself  was, 
as  he  says,  in  the  first  rank,  though  not  yet  the  first.  “  My  motto 
must  henceforth  be  from  Seneca — Inveniet  viam  aut  faciet.” 

During  his  second  London  season  Macready’s  dislike  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  induced  him  to  think  seriously  of  going  to  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree  and  taking  orders ;  but  having  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  his  brother,  afterwards  Major  Macready, 
back  to  full  pay  in  the  30th  Regiment,  in  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  served  at  Waterloo,  he  was  fortunately  obliged  by  pecu¬ 
niary  considerations  to  remain  on  the  stage.  Two  or  three 
years  afterwards  he  had  risen  rapidly  in  reputation,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage,  which  took  place  in  1 824,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  his 
family,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  stage. 
The  story  of  his  life,  which  is  fully  told  in  the  Reminiscences, 
and  in  the  extracts  which  have  been  judiciously  selected  by  the 
editor  from  his  ample  diaries,  must  be  studied  in  the  book  itself. 
Macready’s  fame  grew  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  from  his  first 
appearance  in  London  to  his  retirement  in  1851.  He  made  three 
professional  visits  to  America,  and  at  one  time  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  settle  in  the  United  States ;  but  on  the  last  occasion, 
in  1849,  the  partisans  of  a  person  named  Forrest,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  some  notoriety  as  an  actor,  organized  a  riot  against 
his  supposed  rival  which  ended  in  disastrous  results.  Forrest 
had  already  disgraced  himself  by  hissing  Macready  in  the 
theatre  at  Edinburgh ;  and  in  America  his  adherents  commenced 
a  more  systematic  persecution.  During  a  performance  at  the 
Astor  Place  Theatre  at  New  York,  the  theatre  was  attacked  by 
a  mob,  which  was  dispersed  by  the  police  and  military  with 
the  loss  of  several  lives.  Macready  escaped  from  the  city  with 
some  difficulty,  and  he  soon  afterwards  returned  home  by  way  of 
Boston.  Some  years  before,  he  had  undertaken  the  management 
first  of  Covent  Garden  and  afterwards  of  Drury  Lane  with  little 
pecuniary  profit  to  himself,  but  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  purified  the  theatre  from  flagrant  and  inveterate 
scandals,  and  he  arranged  the  performances  with  a  taste  and  skill 
which  have  never  since  been  equalled.  During  his  management 
splendid  decoration  was  always  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  play.  In  management  as  in  performance 
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his  records  of  his  proceedings  and  his  motives  have  the  effect  of 
antiquarian  illustrations  of  a  forgotten  or  dormant  art.  Soon  after 
his  retirement  one  of  the  worst  of  actors  exemplified  in  the  midst 
of  popular  approval  the  extent  to  which  the  drama  might  bo  de¬ 
graded  with  the  aid  of  lavish  and  tasteless  embellishment. 

In  the  midst  of  fame  and  success,  Macready  always  hankered 
after  retirement ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  having  realized  a 
moderate  competence,  he  finally  left  the  stage.  The  occasion  was 
fitly  celebrated  by  tributes  of  admiration  from  all  who  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  art  which  he  had  adorned.  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,  who  presided  at  a  farewell  dinner,  recapitulated  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  speech,  which  is  now  judiciously  republished,  the  principal 
events  of  Macready’s  theatrical  career ;  and.  Mr.  Tennyson  contri¬ 
buted  for  the  occasion  a  sonnet  which  summed  up  his  most  con¬ 
spicuous  qualities  in  the  epithets  “  moral,  grave,  sublime.”  It  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  that,  from  considerations  of  prudence,  Macready 
determined  to  leave  London,  and  consequently  to  separate  himself 
from  the  society  of  his  friends.  He  took  a  house  at  Sherborne, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in  the 
management  of  a  local  literary  institution,  and  even  in  the 
laborious  occupation  of  teaching  an  evening  school.  His  life  was 
meritorious,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  useful,  but  it  must  have 
been  tiresome ;  and  it  is  always  a  wasteful  process  to  cut  blocks 
with  a  razor.  Parents  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  worst 
pf  instructors  ;  and  a  man  of  genius  is  not  required  in  a  rural  school 
for  adults.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Sherborne  and  at  Chelten¬ 
ham,  to  which  he  moved  in  1 86o  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  that 
he  wrote  the  interesting  letters  to  two  intimate  friends  which  form 
the  concluding  part  of  the  present  publication.  His  later  years 
were  saddened  by  the  deaths,  not  only  of  his  first  wife,  but  of 
several  of  his  children ;  and,  though  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  grew  old  early.  Few  more  interesting  or  instructive  auto¬ 
biographies  have  been  published,  and  of  many  curious  incidental 
anecdotes  one  specimen  may  be  quoted.  Visiting  Covent  Garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  theatre  for  a  Corn  Law  meeting, 
Cobden  told  Macready  that  he  knew  the  place  well,  for  that  he 
had  once  written  a  play,  called  the  Phrenologist ,  and  sent  it  to 
Covent  Garden  for  approval.  The  editor  has  performed  his  task 
with  great  judgment  and  care,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits 
that  he  has  caused  the  volumes  to  be  furnished  with  a  full  table 
of  contents  and  an  accurate  index. 


ANGELA  PISANI.* 

ONE  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  novel  by  the  last  Lord 
Strangford  but  one,  better  known  as  George  Smythe,  whose 
brilliant  and  withal  eccentric  character  had  for  a  too  short  term  of 
years  flashed  across  public  and  private  life,  must  be  a  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest ;  and  in  reading  Angela  Pisani  one  finds  the  suppo¬ 
sition  verified  by  fact.  The  novel  has  to  contend  with  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  that  it  was  never  completed,  and  that  some  of  the  questions 
with  which  it  deals  incidentally  have  lost  the  interest  which 
■attached  to  them  when  the  book  was  written.  But  the  plot,  which 
is  of  a  romantic  kind,  is  so  consistent  to  one  line  of  thought  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  supply  the  matter  which  was  left  wanting  to  its 
completeness  even  if  the  editor  had  not  saved  readers  all  trouble 
on  this  score.  And  there  is  so  much  to  command  attention  in  the 
characters  of  the  story  that  their  talk  can  hardly  be  dull  even 
when  it  deals  with  matters  which  belonged  essentially  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  present  one.  The  able  Memoir  prefixed  to 
the  novel  by  his  sister-in-law  Lady  Strangford  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  author’s  characteristics,  the  accuracy  of  which  will  approve 
itself  to  those  who  best  remember  George  Smythe,  although  it  is 
obviously  the  work  of  one  who  has  had  to  derive  her  information 
from  others : — 

His  quick  sympathies  and  sensitive  nature,  his  extensive  though  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge,  and  his  read}'  flow  of  conversation  made  him  the  plea¬ 
santest  of  companions  :  there  are  those  of  his  friends  yet  left  behind  who 
speak  of  how  he  would  keep  them  in  talk  till  they  utterly  forgot  how  time 
had  slipped  away,  and  found  the  minutes  they  thought  had  elapsed  had 
changed  into  hours.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  the  pen  of  a  partial  friend,  writing 
of  him  several  years  after  his  death,  still  describes  him  as  “  a  man  of  brilliant 
gifts,  of  dazzling  wit,  infinite  culture,  and  fascinating  manners.”  There 
was  a  bright,  deferential  sweetness  of  manner  about  him  which  conveyed 
at  once  and  equally  the  idea  of  his  wish  to  please  his  companions,  and  of 
their  power  to  please  him.  Yet  with  all  this,  and  with  a  strong  fibre  of  love 
and  tenderness  in  his  heart,  there  was  an  underlviug  current  of  bitterness 
within,  which  he  either  would  not  or  perhaps  could  not  control. 

The  qualities  here  indicated  are  found  throughout  the  pages  of 
the  novel.  The  writer’s  quick  sympathy  enables  him  to  inspire 
interest  in  his  creations  even  when  they  cannot  excite  any  liking. 
His  knowledge  is  of  that  kind  which  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  agreeable  savour  to  a  work  of  fiction ;  the  “  current  of  under- 
.  lying  bitterness,”  it  must  be  admitted,  produces  sometimes  an 
unpleasant  effect ;  but  it  is  amply  relieved  by  the  “  fibre  of  love 
and  tenderness.”  The  style  is  easy,  picturesque,  at  times  even 
poetical ;  the  dialogue  is  often  brilliant,  hardly  ever  forced ;  the 
characters,  whatever  other  fault  may  be  found  with  them,  never 
fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  fftieir  reality ;  and  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  qualification  for  characters  either  in 
a  novel  or  a  play. 

The  book  extends  over  a  long  space  of  time ;  it  begins  with  a 
prologue  dealing  with  the  period  of  1755-1793,  and  comes  down 
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to  the  days  of  Lord  Byron.  The  first  chapter  of  this  prologue  is 
interesting  from  the  clever  sketch  which  it  gives  of  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  and  Dr.  Quesnoy.  The  next  two  chapters  have  a 
greater  interest  from  the  two  scenes  of  the  Revolution  which  they 
present.  One  of  these  is  of  a  supper  at  the  Cafe  Corazza,  presided 
over  by  Hebert,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  four  goddesses  of 
the  day.  The  revelries  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Theroigne 
de  Mericourt,  who  rushes  in  maddened  by  the  insults  offered  to 
her  by  the  same  crowd  which  a  while  ago  held  her  in  adoration, 
to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  the  beautiful  Citoyenne  Athenais, 
who  has  assumed  the  place  which  she  herself  once  held  in  popular 
favour.  This  chapter,  which  gives  a  strong  representation  of  the 
debauched  lawlessness  of  the  time,  leads  up  to  the  next,  which 
shows  the  efforts  of  those  men  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that 
lawlessness  to  stem  its  current  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Jacobins,  with  St.  Just  in  the  chair.  It  will  be  thought  by  many 
that  the  author  has  made  too  flattering  an  estimate  of  St.  Just’s 
character.  There  is,  however,  far  more  reason  to  suppose  that  St. 
Just  was  a  man  of  sincere  convictions,  a  man  who  would  have  sac¬ 
rificed  his  own  life  as  willingly  as  those  of  others  for  the  cause 
which  he  had  at  heart,  than  there  is  for  stating,  as  the  author  does, 
that  “  no  man  was  ever  more  earnest  in  his  hatred  of  bloodshed 
than  Maximilien  Robespierre.”  St.  Just  was  a  man  who  was 
driven  half-mad  with  the  terror  of  the  time,  but  no  such  excuse 
can  be  reasonably  urged  on  behalf  of  the  “  sea-green  Incorruptible.” 
However  much  one  may  disagree  with  the  author's  opinions  of  the 
historical  characters  whom  he  introduces  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
course  of  his  book,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  force  and  keenness 
with  which  they  are  brought  upon  the  scene.  The  story  proper 
opens  in  the  chapter  which  follows  this,  and  introduces  the  reader 
to  a  group  of  schoolboys  assembled  in  a  large  school  called,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  the  Eleutheria.  This  part  of 
the  book  is  full  of  graceful  fancy ;  there  has  been  no  such  stirring 
narrative  of  the  romance  of  schoolboy  life  since  Mr.  Disraelis 
Contarini  Fleming.  It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  resemblance 
between  Mr.  Disraeli's  style  and  that  of  the  man  who  was  closely 
associated  with  him ;  but  the  resemblance  is  in  no  way  an  imita¬ 
tion,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Smythe  had  made  himself 
and  developed  his  political  theories  previously  to  cementing  his 
intimacy  with  the  present  Prime  Minister.  In  fact,  his  indepen¬ 
dent  share  in  the  formation  of  the  system  vulgarly  known  as 
“Young  Englandism”  is  a  little-rememhered  incident  in  literary 
history.  Those  who  can  recall  the  brilliant  declamation  against 
the  Revolution  of  1688  and  its  authors  with  which  he  used  to 
astonish  the  Cambridge  Union  may  readily  understand  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  prototype  of  “  Coningsby  ”  would  bring  to  bear 
upon  such  a  movement. 

In  these  school  scenes  the  characters  of  the  two  men  who 
become  afterwards  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  book  are 
unfolded.  Charles  Denain  is  introduced  as  a  boy  gifted  with 
the  power  to  fascinate  and  command  his  fellows ;  one  who,  heart¬ 
less  himself,  delights  in  torturing  the  hearts  of  others  that  he  may 
draw  instruction  from  their  struggles ;  who  possesses  such  a  charm 
of  manner  that  a  kind  and  graceful  speech  more  than  atones  for 
the  blows  which  he  has  inflicted  in  wantonness.  Lionel 
d’Averanche,  victimized  by  this  dazzling  tyrant,  by  whose  father, 
unjustly  possessed  of  the  estates  of  Averanche,  he  has  been  brought 
up,  is  a  boy  burdened  with  too  much  heart,  with  too  keen  a  sen¬ 
sibility,  with  too  poetic  a  temperament.  There  is  a  touching 
description  of  him  as  he  appears  in  his  boyish  days,  part  of  which 
may  be  quoted : — 

There  was  something  in  young  Averanche’s  looks  which  announced  his 
peculiar  organization.  There  was  not  so  much  a  debateable  link  between 
materialism  and  spiritualism,  as  between  the  excess  of  the  one  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  other.  They  betokened  a  great  contest,  not  between  good  and 
evil,  but  between  the  genius  of  good  and  the  genius  of  evil.  They  were  a 
battle-field  like  Almuzaga,  where  the  commanders  fought  hand  to  hand. 

His  destiny  might,  like  St.  Augustine’s,  have  a  double  accomplishment — 
the  depths  of  corruption  and  the  heights  of  wisdom — but  it  was  written  in 
his  aspect  that  he  would  always  be  in  extremes. 

There  is  a  spirited  fencing  match  at  the  Eleutheria  for  a  prize  sabre 
sent  to  the  College  by  Murat ;  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  a  revolt 
against  Denain ’s  tyranny  headed  by  Almeric  Locart,  a  boy  of  a 
resolute  purpose  and  a  gentle  heart,  which  is  defeated  by  Lionel's 
love  for  Denain  proving  stronger  than  his  sense  of  honour,  and 
leading  him  to  warn  his  adored  tyrant — a  course  of  action  which 
results  in  the  expulsion  of  Locart  and  the  bitter  remorse  of  Lionel, 
upon  whose  head  coals  of  fire  are  heaped  by  the  pardon  of  the 
magnanimous  Locart. 

On  the  next  appearance  of  Lionel  and  Denain,  they  have  both 
entered  on  manhood,  and  are  strolling  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  they  encounter  a  fete  held  by  a  girls’  school,  a  former 
member  of  which,  Illyrine  de  la  Val,  has  just  made  a  successful 
appearance  on  the  stage.  She  is  beautiful,  brilliant,  commanding ; 
and  here,  as  afterwards,  her  character  contrasts  finely  with  that  of 
a  little  girl  who  appears  among  the  attendant  rout  of  pensionnaires. 
She  is  called  Angela  Pisani,  and  a  pretty  dialogue  between  her  and 
Lionel,  who,  after  th e  fete  is  over,  remains  absorbed  by  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Illyrine,  foreshadows  what  is  to  follow.  “  He  was 
entranced  in  the  most  delicious  of  reveries.” 

The  tiniest  of  little  hands  was  on  a  sudden  put  into  his. 

“  I  have  come  to  thank  you  once  more.  Play  is  all  over  now.” 

It  was  the  little  lady  of  the  wood. 

And  is  Mile,  de  la  Yal  gone  home  ?  ” 

Oh,  yes,  long  ago.” 

How  you  must  have  loved  her  at  school  ?  ” 

Oh  so  much ;  but  I  love  you  too,  and  shall  often  think  of  you.” 

People  forget  so  soon,”  said  Averanche,  absently. 
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“  Ah,  but  I  shall  look  at  these  feathers  and  remember  you  ;  they  are  blue 
too,  but  not  like  your  eyes  ;  those  are  more  like  heaven.” 

Averanche  kissed  the’little  hand  of  the  girl  of  ten  years  old.  There  could 
aot  be  a  more  genuine  compliment. 

The  next  stage  of  the  story  takes  the  reader  to  the  battle-field 
of  Austerlitz ;  "perhaps  the  author’s  power  of  communicating 
his  own  emotion  to  the  minds  of  others  has  no  better  opportunity 
than  in  the  narration  of  this.  His  fancy  paints  vividly  the  stir 
and  the  turmoil  of  war,  the  dazzling  show  of  splendour,  and  the 
gay  courage  of  the  troops  which  ushers  in  these-as  bright  sunshine 
may  a  heavy  storm  ;  and  it  pauses  in  the  heat  of  swift  narrative 
to  rest  with  an  admiration  which  some  will  think  too  intense  upon 
the  central  figure  of  Napoleon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
a  more  impressive  picture  of  that  figure  than  is  here  given  in  a 
short  space,  as  it  would  be  to  find  a  more  spirited  description  of  a 
cavalry  charge  than  that  which  follows.  •  Nor  is  the  more  ignoble 
aspect  of  war  passed  over.  The  vile  company  of  the  “  Children  of 
Hate,”  who  ransacked  battle-fields  to  spoil  the  dead  or  the  dying  not 
only  of  their  acquired  possessions,  but  even  of  their  natural  ones 
of  hair  and  teeth,  appear  when  the  excitement  of  the  battle  is 
over,  headed  by  a  brilliant  ruffian  who  -is  known  as  the 
“  Ishmaelite,”  and  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  Malatesta 
Pisani,  the  father  of  Angela.  With  him  is  associated  a  mystery 
which,  partly  owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  novel,  is  never 
altogether  cleared  up ;  and  his  presence  always  brings  with  it  a 
certain  savour  of  the  black-belted  and  many-pistolled,  yet  much- 
accomplished,  villain  of  melodrama,  which  was  more  readily 
accepted  in  the  days  of  Lord  Lytton’s  Paul  Clifford  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  author  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  melodramatic  character  which  belongs  to  this  part  of  the 
story,  as  may  be  gathered  from  this  account  of  the  gradual  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Ishmaelite’s  band.  He  has  fired  off  several  barrels 
of  a  kind  of  revolver  to  summon  them,  which,  by  the  way,  strikes 
one  as  a  needless  sacrifice  of  prudence  to  effect : — 

After  the  fifth  was  fired,  he  gazed  anxiously  around  him,  and  at  various 
distances  lights  might  be  seen  moving  towards  him.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
brake  and  hedge  and  copse  had  on  a  sudden  sent  forth  fire-flies  multiplied 
by  the  distance,  and  with  an  effect  more  radiant  from  the  snow.  By  de¬ 
grees,  however,  the  objects  grew  larger.  It  might  have  been  the  lava  of 
Hecla  streaming  in  one  long  irregular  torrent  down  the  white  sides  and 
ridges  of  the  mountain.  As  they  came  nearer,  however,  they  lost  their 
romance ;  but  what  they  lost  in  romance,  the  objects  gained  in  melodrama. 
An  opera  director  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  seen  the  dark  lanterns 
with  the  light  all  thrown  towards  the  spot  where  the  Ishmaelite  stood  by  the 
Holy  Rood,  the  swarthy  villany  of  the  bandits’  faces,  their  silence,  their 
attention,  their  obedience. 

In  the  struggle  which  afterwards  takes  place  between  these 
brigands  and  the  company  which,  while  they  are  about  their  evil 
trade,  is  assembled  at  supper  in  Denain’s  tent,  Denain  himself  is 
severely  wounded  by  the  Ishmaelite ;  but  he  recovers  not  long 
afterwards  in  order  to  give  a  gorgeous  Eastern  entertainment  to  His 
friends  in  Paris.  The  limitless  splendour  of  this  banquet,  intended 
to  outvie  two  others  which  have  gone  before  it,  is  hardly  surpassed 
even  by  the  dissipations  of  Theophile  Gautier's  Fortunio,  to  whom 
a  reference  is  made  by  the  author.  In  speaking  of  it  the  narrator 
observes,  “  We  are  sorry  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  rivalry  so 
dissolute,  but  we  must  "be  true  to  our  time  and  to  our  characters.” 
The  time  was  indeed  one  of  vast  prodigality  to  the  wealthy,  and 
if  the  tale  of  Denaiu’s  preparations  for  his  feast  is  a  little  over¬ 
charged,  it  is  at  least  lively.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the  volume 
in  which  this  display  of  luxury  finds  a  place  is  found  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Lionel  d’Averanclie’s  love  for  Illyrine.  In  this  there 
is  much  that  is  moving  and  tree,  and  there  is  something 
also  which  is  unpleasant,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  so  tree. 
The  beauty  of  the  full  devotion  of  youth  with  which  Lionel 
first  approaches  the  woman  whom  he  passionately  loves  is  strangely 
marred  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  listens  to  the  sneering 
suggestions  of  his  friends,  and  the  brutality  which  he  exhibits  in 
more  than  one  interview  with  her.  The  author’s  intention  here  is 
true  enough  ;  he  wishes  to  show  how  the  poet  in  Lionel  gradu¬ 
ally  overmastered  the  lover ;  how  “  he  observed  instead  of  sym¬ 
pathizing,  and  theorized  instead  of  loving.”  But  the  execution  is 
false ;  no  man  with  the  fine-strung  feelings  which  Lionel  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  could  allow  himself  either  to  give  that  turn  to 
his  relations  with  Illyrine  which  he  gives,  or  to  visit  upon  her  the 
consequences  of  his  own  error.  The  man  who  could  conduct  him¬ 
self  to  her  as  he  does  could  not  spring  from  the  tender  poetic  boy 
whom  one  knows  in  the  first  volume,  nor  develop  into  the  unselfish 
devoted  lover  of  the  last.  The  author  employs  many  arguments  to 
account  for  Lionel’s  behaviour,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
admired  as  pieces  of  ingenious  sophistry  than  attended  to  as  expo¬ 
sitions  of  human  nature. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  Vidaine 
d’Averanche  in  the  next  stage  of  his  career  than  to  dwell  upon 
this.  The  passion,  so  fierce  as  to  burn  itself  out,  which  he  felt  for 
Illyrine  de  la  Yal  is  exchanged  for  an  enduring  love  for  Angela 
Pisani,  the  little  girl  whom  he  met  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  now 
grown  up  into  a  beautiful  woman,  who  has  created  an  excitement 
in  Paris  by  her  dancing  at  the  Opera.  The  vein  of  irony  which 
runs  all  through  the  novel  is  brought  out  especially  in  the  course 
of  Lionel’s  love  for  Angela.  He  who  once  carelessly  threw  away 
the  gift  of  Illyrine's  love  has  now  to  find  his  own  devotion 
neglected  for  the  heartless  caprice  of  Denain,  whose  command 
of  all  the  outward  seeming  of  exalted  passion  deceives  Angela. 
There  is  a  fine  scene  between  Lionel  and  Illyrine,  now  Mme. 
Castel  Garcia,  to  whom  he  has  renewed  his  old  protestations, 
when  he  first  confesses  to  her  his  new  love  for  Angela.  By  way 


of  excusing  himself,  he  tells  her  that  he  is  not  false  to  her,  “  it  is 
one  soul  in  two  women,  it  is  yourself  again  I  love  in  her  ”  : — 

“  Leave  me,  Monsieur  ;  I  say  leave  me  :  do  you  hear  ?  ” 

Averanche  almost  crouched  before  her  on  the  earth,  he  felt  himself  so 
little.  . 

“  You  can  compare  her  to  me !  Has  she  sacrificed  herself,  her  character, 
her  position,  her  happiness,  bound  herself  up  in  you,  in  your  ever-changing 
temper,  to  share  your  griefs,  your  whims,  your  hates,  your  fear— given  up 
peace  of  mind,  serenity,  given  up, — nay,  I  speak  not  of  the  world — all  things 
for  you  ?  and  this  is  your  return !  ” 

“  Have  not  others  treated  you  as  I  do  ?  ” 

“  O  most  generous  of  men'!  oh,  well  spoken  !  oh,  fair  and  just  result  of 
affection  such  as  mine  has  been.  Go  on,  Monsieur  ;  pray  go  on  :  heap 
insult  upon  insult.  And  this  is  the  Lionel  of  other  days  ;  this  is  he  who 
wept  unless  he  was  alone  with  me,  whose  jealousy  was  so  intense  that  it  re¬ 
stricted  me  to  solitude,  whose  adoration  was  such  that  it  amounted  to 
insanity,  who,  as  I  never  gave  him  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  present, 
quarrelled  with  the  past.  And  when  he  raked  up  my  confidences,  con- 
lessions,  sins,  they  gave  him  as  much  remorse  as  myself.  And  to  him  I 
forgave  all  reproaches,  because  they  were  like  self-reproaches,  so  blended 
was  his  whole  existence  in  mine.  Ah  !  is  this  that  Lionel !  ” 

The  generosity  which  Illyrine  displays  at  the  close  of  this  inter¬ 
view  would  more  than  redeem  her  past  conduct,  if  that  required 
any  such  redemption.  But  though  it  would  seem  that  the  author 
intended  the  reader  to  think  better  of  the  Vidame’s  conduct  than 
of  hers  in  the  past,  the  reader  is  likely  to  reverse  the  author's 
decision. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  contains,  amongst  other 
things,  an  amusing  chapter  concerning  the  establishment  of  Louis 
XVIII.  in  England,  deals  mainly  with  the  fortunes  of  Angela 
Pisani  and  the  upshot  of  Lionel’s  love  for  her.  We  will  not  spoil 
the  reader’s  interest  in  those  fortunes  or  in  the  more  violent 
events  which  follow  them  by  any  more  particular  reference. 
Three  characters,  the  most  interesting  in  the  novel,  have  been 
chiefly  touched  upon  in  this  notice ;  but  there  are  many  others 
who,  if  they  are  of  les3  importance,  are  no  less  life-like;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Angela  Pisani,  its  perusal  will 
make  many  readers  regret  that  it  is  the  author’s  solitary  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  romance.  Others  may  feel  an  even  deeper 
regret  that  the  capacities  for  distinction  which  Lord  Strangford  pos¬ 
sessed  had  not  been  more  steadily  disciplined  in  the  duties  of  that 
public  life  into  which  he  had  with  no  ordinary  advantages  entered, 
when  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Young  England  section  he  received 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  appointment  of  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 


SCHMITZ’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.* 

WE  noticed  a  little  time  back  a  History  of  Greece  by  Dr. 

Schmitz,  and  we  have  since  received  the  volume  which  is 
now  before  us.  The  preface  bears  date  in  1 847.  The  book  is  like 
its  fellow  ;  it  is  highly  creditable  for  1 847,  but  not  altogether  what 
we  should  have  looked  for  in  1873.  Indeed  there  is  less  attempt 
than  there  was  in  the  Greek  volume  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the 
standard  of  recent  research.  In  the  Greek  volume  there  was  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  at  both  ends.  A  prae-scientific  first  chapter 
had  a  scientific  introductory  chapter  tacked  on  in  front  of  it,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  our  own  day  was  tacked 
on  at  the  end.  But  here  the  history  of  Rome  is  still  made  to  end 
at  the  death  of  Commodus ;  and  the  reason  which  was  given  in  1847 
and  which  is  not  withdrawn  in  1873  19  one  which  we  must  give  at 
length : — 

When  the  author  entered  upon  this  undertaking,  he  intended  to  cany  the 
History  of  Rome  down  to  the  year  a.d.  476,  that  is  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Western  Empire ;  but  during  the  execution  he  found  that,  in  order 
to  get  the  whole  within  reasonable  compass,  he  should  have  to  curtail 
considerably  the  history  of  those  periods  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  young  scholars  :  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  relate  the  history  of  a  period  which  offers  little  to  instruct  and  less  to 
interest  a  young  mind,  and  nothing  calculated  to  ennoble  the  feelings, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to  the  objects  for  which  the  book  was  in¬ 
tended.  He  has  therefore  carried  the  History  of  the  Empire  no  further 
than  the  death  of  Commodus,  at  which  period  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  Empire  reached  its  lowest  point. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  the  lowest  point  of  the  moral  degra¬ 
dation  of  an  Empire  should  be,  as  it  seems  to  be  by  Dr.  Schmitz, 
taken  for  granted  as  a  natural  point  for  winding  up  its  history. 
The  point  chosen  by  Dr.  Schmitz  to  leave  off  is,  of  course,  really 
chosen  because  it  is  the  point  at  which  Gibbon  chose  to  begin. 
But  it  is  a  much  better  point  for  a  beginning  than  for  an  ending. 
For  a  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  a  very 
natural  point  to  begin  at.  Under  Trajan  the  Empire  had  reached 
its  greatest  extent ;  under  Hadrian  it  had  for  the  first  time  sur¬ 
rendered  territory :  under  Marcus  it  had  become  plain  that  the 
energies  of  Rome  must  for  the  future  be  devoted  to  defending 
what  she  had  already  got,  not  to  winning  anything  more.  With 
the  death  of  Commodus,  the  artificial  family  which  had  begun 
with  Nerva  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  period  of  Emperors  chosen 
by  the  army  succeeds.  From  Gibbon’s  point  of  view,  then,  no 
point  could  be  a  better  beginning  than  that  which  he  actually 
chose.  But  there  seems  no  kind  of  reason  why  Dr.  Schmitz,  in 
telling  the  tale  of  Rome  from  the  beginning,  should  choose  the 
same  point  for  an  ending.  Dr.  Merivale  indeed  stops  at  the 
death  of  Marcus  ;  but  then  Dr.  Merivale  did  not  tell  the  whole  tale 
of  Rome  from  the  beginning,  and  he  seems  to  have  stopped  where 
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he  did  chiefly  because  he  was  tired.  His  first  purpose  was  to 
carry  on  his  history  much  further,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  do  so.  In  a  History  of  Rome, 
not  merely  a  History  of  some  particular  period  of  Rome, 
the  point  chosen  by  Dr.  Schmitz  is  a  mere  arbitrary  point.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  something,  but  it  is  not  the  end  of  anything. 
To  break  oft-  at  such  a  point  as  this  makes  it  impossible  to  tell 
the  real  story  of  Rome,  to  point  out  her  real  position  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  was  perhaps  not  very  wonderful  that 
Dr.  Schmitz  should  in  1847  talk  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  476 ;  but  in  1 847,  or  in  any  other  time,  one  is  amazed  to 
hear  the  times  when  Rome  really  influenced  the  world,  the  times 
■which  saw  Rome  stand  forth  as  the  mistress  of  her  conquerors, 
the  times  which  saw  the  establishment  of  Christianity  and  the 
beginning  of  Teutonic  rule,  spoken  of  as  “  a  period  which  offers 
little  to  instruct  and  less  to  interest  a  young  mind.”  We  hold 
that,  in  order  to  bring  out  strongly  what  is  after  all  the  real  history 
of  Rome,  the  influence  which  Rome  has  had,  and  still  has,  on  the 
whole  modern  world,  it  would  have  been  quite  worth  while  to 
curtail  almost  any  other  period.  We  can  conceive  no  period  of  so 
great  importance  to  young  scholars,  or  to  scholars  of  any  age,  as 
the  great  turning  point  of  the  history  of  the  world,  when  Rome 
was  alike  conqueror  and  conquered,  when  she  handed  on  her 
heritage  to  those  who  -seemed  to  overthrow  her.  It  is  not  till  we 
reach  the  time  of  Rome’s  seeming  decay  that  we  fully 
understand  what  the  greatness  and  power  of  Rome  fully  was. 
The  tale  of  Rome  is  not  ended,  the  lesson  of  Roman  history 
is  not  learned,  till  we  have  made  acquaintance  with  Stilicho  and 
Belisarius,  as  well  as  with  Camillus  and  Scipio.  And  again  in 
these  ages  the  city  of  Rome  itself  recovers  a  good  deal  of  the 
historical  importance  which  it  was  losing  in  the  time  when  Dr. 
Schmitz  leaves  off".  The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  are  more  event¬ 
ful  in  the  local  history  of  Rome  than  almost  aDy  before  or  since, 
at  any  rate  since  the  time  of  Brennus.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  right  point  at  which  to  end  a  History  of  Rome  is  that 
which  Arnold  chose  as  the  intended  ending  of  his  own  History. 
With  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great,  Rome,  in  giving  her 
name  to  the  newly-founded  German  power,  really  lost  her  own 
separate  being.  The  dominion  of  her  laws,  her  language,  her 
political  traditions,  became  more  widely  extended  than  ever ;  but 
Rome  herself  is  merged  in  the  vast  realm  of  her  Frankish 
Emperor. 

From  the  end  we  fall  back  to  the  beginning.  From  our  point 
of  view,  a  book  like  this  is  tested  by  its  beginning  and  its  ending. 
Dr.  Schmitz  may  be  fully  trusted  for  all  the  ordinary  details  of 
Roman  history  in  the  old-fashioned  sense.  The  one  question  is — 
Does  he  give  his  subject  its  oecumenical  position  ?  Does  he  put 
Rome  in  its  right  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  P  Does  he 
join  it  on  at  both  ends  to  the  general  history  of  mankind  in  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  joined  on  ?  We  have  seen  how  Dr. 
Schmitz  fails  in  this  respect  at  one  end ;  he  fails  also,  though 
perhaps  less  glaringly,  at  the  other — that  is  to  say,  the  notions 
of  1847  seem  antiquated  in  1875.  In  1847,  if  any  one  had  spoken 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  spoke  the  other  day,  of  Rome  as  “  the  famous 
group  of  village  communities  by  the  Tiber,”  he  would  have  had 
but  little  chance  of  being  understood.  The  school  of  Niebuhr  had 
very  well  worked  out  the  process  by  which  Rome  was  formed,  but 
it  needed  the  comparative  method  to  give  real  life  to  the  story.  The 
growth  of  any  Aryan  society  now  seems  dark  and  dull  to  us,  if  it 
is  not  looked  at  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  other  Aryan 
societies.  But  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  clear  and  full 
shape  in  1847.  It  is  curious  now  to  read  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Grote 
on  the  early  state  of  Greece.  True,  instructive,  and  admirable  as 
they  still  are,  we  feel  a  lack ;  the  writer  is  always  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  comparative  method ;  but  he  never  quite  crosses  the 
line.  The  difference  will  be  seen  if  we  contrast  the  opening  chapters 
of  Dr.  Schmitz  with  the  opening  chapters  of  Mommsen.  Of  what 
we  hold  to  be  the  faults  of  that  great  writer  we  have  freely  spoken 
when  it  was  our  business  to  speak.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the 
life  and  freshness  and  vigour  which  is  given  to  his  opening  chapters 
by  his  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  the  story  of  Rome  is  only 
part  of  a  whole,  only  one  among  many  kindred  stories.  Dr. 
Schmitz  seems  hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  legendary 
history.  He  tells  it  in  a  half-believing  way,  telling  the  story  and 
then  showing  that  it  cannot  be  true ;  but  without  making  that 
use  of  the  legends  which  in  really  critical  hands  can  be  made  of 
them.  In  short,  his  whole  treatment  of  the  matter  was  what  any 
one  would  set  down  as  sound,  safe,  and  respectable  in  1847  ;  the 
only  strange  thing  is  that  Dr.  Schmitz  should  have  been  satisfied 
to  send  it  forth  again  without  alteration  in  1 873.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  time  between  those  two  years  we  have  quite  outgrown  the 
notion  about  Latin  being  a  composite  language,  made  up  of  two 
elements,  one  closely  akin  to  the  Greek  and  the  other  less  so.  And 
it  sounds  almost  more  strange,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  read  such  a 
note  as  the  following : — 

It  should,  however,  he  observed  that  both  sets  of  words  occur  in  the 
Sanscrit ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  Sabines  also  belonged  to 
the  same  great  family  of  nations  inhabiting  central  Italy,  and  accordingly 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  Latin  language  are  of  a  kindred  nature. 

We  here  have  brought  home  to  us  the  difference  which  has  been 
wrought  by  the  last  eight-and-twenty  years.  Scholars  then  knew, 
Dr.  Schmitz  doubtless  fully  knew,  the  fact  of  the  relation  between 
Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  any  other  of  the  kindred  tongues.  But  the 
fact  had  not  become  a  living  fact ;  it  was  still  something  a  little 
strange  and  novel,  something  a  little  by  the  way,  something  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  note  as  a  curious  discovery,  not  something  to  be 


put  forward  in  the  front  of  everything,  as  the  life  and  meaning  of 
the  whole  story. 

As  in  the  Greek  History,  the  Introductory  Chapter  reads  as 
if  it  had  been  written  after  the  first  chapter  of  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  description  of  Italy  and  of  its  early 
inhabitants  reads  like  something  later  than  1 847  ;  it  reads  like  the 
writing  of  one  who  had  read  Mommsen.  But  then  why  was  not 
a  good  deal  of  what  follows  cancelled  to  make  room  for  it  ?  This 
way  of  sticking  on  a  summary  of  the  latest  research  to  a  work 
which  is  conceived  in  quite  another  spirit  does  not  bring  the 
whole  up  to  the  level  of  the  latest  research.  Even  if  there  is  no 
formal  contradiction  between  the  two  parts,  the  way  of  looking  at 
things  will  be  quite  different  in  the  two.  It  is  none  the  less  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  sewed  on  to  an  old  garment.  Dr.  Schmitz  in 
1847  was  not  like  the  pert  writer  in  the  Times  who  took  upon 
himself  to  review  Mr.  Hare’s  last  book,  and  who  thought  it  fine  to 
say,  “  In  spite  of  Niebuhr,  while  we  remain  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Mr.  Hare’s  book,  we  shall  still  cling  to  our  faith  in  Livy.”  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  people  of  this  kind,  innocent  alike  of  Beaufort 
and  of  Schwegler,  always  fancy  Niebuhr  to  be  the  first  and  last 
thing  in  the  way  of  unbelief.  One  might  also  be  curious  to  know 
what  their  notion  of  Livy  is,  and  whether  they  think  that  he 
wrote  from  an  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Camoenae.  Dr.  Schmitz, 
we  should  fancy,  never  was  in  this  state  at  any  moment.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  plain  that  in  1 847  he  had  not  reached — it  was 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  reach — the  true  way  of  dealing  with 
legend.  It  is  equally  plain  that,  since  1847,  he  has  come  much 
nearer  to  it.  But  his  proper  course  would  be,  not  to  patch  on  the 
new  learning  to  the  old,  but  to  recast  the  whole  thing  according 
to  the  last  lights.  His  introductory  chapter  too  contains  a  passage 
which  is  quite  enough  for  us  as  condemnation  of  the  way  in 
which  he  has  cut  Roman  history  through  at  the  days  of  Corn- 
modus,  much  as  Commodus  himself  cut  through  the  necks  of  the 
ostriches.  Dr.  Schmitz  says: — 

The  history  of  Rome  forms  the  transition  from  ancient  to  modem  times, 
and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  intermediate  position  of  Rome  between  the 
two,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  and  its 
history. 

Therefore,  we  say,  carry  on  the  tale  so  as  to  show  that  it  does 
form  this  transition ;  do  not  leave  off  at  a  point  which  shows 
nothing  of  the  kind.  So  again : — 

The  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era,  were  themselves  subdued  by  the  spirit  of  Rome, 
which  still  continued  to  live  in  her  institutions  and  her  language  ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  although  Rome’s  political  and  military  power  was 
broken,  yet  the  spirit  of  her  institutions  and  language  exercised  its  influence 
upon  the  victorious  barbarians,  and  so  became  the  groundwork  of  a  new 
European  civilisation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true ;  it  is  the  very  doctrine  which  we  are 
trying  to  set  forth,  but  it  is  not  taught  by  a  History  winch  stops 
with  Commodus.  These  passages  show  how  much  Dr.  Schmitz 
has  learned  since  he  wrote  his  preface  in  1 847.  Why  then  should 
such  contrary  ways  of  looking  at  things  remain  thus  unequally 
yoked  together? 


MASSON’S  EDITION  OF  MILTON’S  POEMS.* 

THE  three  distinctive  features  of  this  edition,  besides  a  careful 
text,  are,  first,  a  general  essay  on  Milton’s  English,  presenting 
the  philology  of  the  poems  in  a  systematic  form ;  secondly,  a  series 
of  introductions  to  the  poems,  composing  a  continuous  and  minute 
literary  biography  of  the  poet;  thirdly,  a  commentary,  partly 
expository,  partly  philological,  and  partly  critical.  Those  who 
have  studied,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  Mr.  Masson’s  Life  of 
Milton  will  have  formed  expectations  of  this  edition  which  it  is 
praise  indeed  to  fulfil.  The  great  characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Masson’s 
work  on  Milton,  biographical  or  editorial,  is  that  it  constructs  for 
the  reader  that  which  less  thorough  memoirs  or  commentaries 
only  make  it  possible  that  the  reader  should  construct  for  himself 
— a  complete  picture  of  the  man,  of  the  poet,  and,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  poet’s  mind.  Had  it  been  possible  for  research  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Shakspeare,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
result  would  have  had  a  comparable  value,  or  indeed  a  very  important 
value,  for  the  interpretation  or  the  estimate  of  his  work.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  forces  of  Shakspeare  act  in  a  sphere  wholly 
independent  of  his  personal  life,  and  if  his  dramas  have  any  bio¬ 
graphical  revelation  to  give  us  from  which  a  light  can  be  reflected 
upon  themselves,  it  must  be  chiefly  or  solely  such  a  revelation  as 
it  has  recently  been  attempted  to  draw  from  them — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  character  and  of  a  mind.  In  this  aspect  the  case  of 
Milton  is  perhaps  as  strong  a  contrast  as  could  be  found. 
His  fundamental  conception  of  the  poetical  mission  identified 
it  with  that  of  the  prophet,  imagined  partly  as  a  sacer  votes, 
partly  as  the  Hebrew  interpreter  between  God  and  a  chosen, 
but  endangered  or  backsliding,  nation;  and  though  it  would 
be  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  designation  which  made  Milton 
the  poet  of  Puritanism,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  the  closest  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
political  questions  of  his  day,  not  merely  because  his  outward  his¬ 
tory  was  so  deeply  coloured  by  alternate  acceptance  and  rejection 
at  the  hands  of  his  own  people,  but  because  through  all  his  work 
in  every  kind  there  thrills  this  central  feeling  that  his  poetry  is  an 
inspired  message  to  the  inheritors  of  a  glorious  hope  or  the  sufferers 
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of  a  terrible  reverse.  The  prophet  can  be  truly  comprehended  only 
when  he  is  seen  amidst  those  to  whom  he  speaks ;  and  the  best 
commentary  on  Milton  consists  in  calling  up  Milton’s  age  around 
him.  This  is  what  Mr.  Masson  with  exhaustive  industry  has  done 
in  his  history,  to  which  the  edition  of  the  poems  is,  in  fact,  the 
literary  supplement. 

The  general  essay  on  Milton’s  English  falls  into  six  sections 
I.  Vocabulary ;  II.  Spelling  and  Pronunciation ;  III.  Peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Grammatical  Inflection ;  IV.  Syntax  and  Idiom ;  V.  Punc¬ 
tuation  ;  VI.  Versification.  Of  these  IV.  and  VI.  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  by  students;  while  1.  brings  together  some 
curious  facts  of  perhaps  more  general  interest.  Milton’s  vocabulary 
(excluding  his  prose  writings)  consists,  it  has  been  computed, 
of  about  8,ooo  words — counting  as  distinct  words  all  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  of  speech,  but  not  inflections  of  any  one  part  of 
speech.  Shakspeare’s  vocabulary,  estimated  on  the  same  plan, 
contains  about  15,000  words;  a  number,  as  compared  with 
Milton’s,  which  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  greater  volume  of 
the  writings,  partly  also  by  the  larger  aggregate  of  things  and 
notions  among  which  the  dramatist’s  imagination  moved.  The 
next  question  that  occurs  is.  In  these  vocabularies  what  propor¬ 
tion  is  of  old  English  stock,  and  what  borrowed  from  Latin  or 
other  non-English  sources  that  have  fed  composite  English  ?  In 
Shakspeare’s  vocabulary  the  non-English  element  is  about  two-fifths 
— that  is,  about  6,000  words  out  of  the  total  15,000  are  not  of 
old  English  stock — a  proportion  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
English  Bible,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Marsh’s  reckoning,  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  words  are  native.  In  Milton’s  (poetical) 
vocabulary  the  non-English  element  is  about  two-thirds — that  is, 
about  5,300  words  out  of  the  total  8,000.  But  now  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn.  A  word  belongs  to  a  writer’s  vocabulary  if  he 
has  used  it  once ;  but  in  writing  or  in  speech  some  words  are  used 
oftener  than  others,  and  therefore  to  determine  the  proportion 
between  the  English  and  the  non-English  constituents  of  a  winter’s 
vocabulary  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  determine  this  proportion 
for  his  style.  In  order  to  apply  the  test  to  a  writer’s  style, 
specimens  of  various  lengths  must  be  taken  from  his  text,  and 
every  word  must  be  counted,  not  once  only,  but  as  often  as  it 
occurs.  Mr.  Marsh  has  applied  the  test  to  various  English 
writers,  and  has  obtained  some  curious  and  rather  unexpected 
results.  In  the  eighteenth  century  English  style  generally  was 
highly  Latinized.  Yet  even  then  the  proportion  of  English  to 
non-English  words  in  a  tolerably  long  and  characteristic  passage 
of  a  good  author  very  seldom  falls  below  70  per  cent.  Swift,  in 
one  essay,  sinks  to  68  per  cent.,  but  usually  ranges  higher.  Hume’s 
average  rises  to  73  per  cent.  Johnson’s  is  72  per  cent.,  Gib¬ 
bon’s  70  per  cent. — good  testing  instances,  which  give  results 
on  which  few  people  perhaps  would  have  ventured  to  reckon 
from  guesswork  or  general  impression.  In  the  present  century  the 
ratio  of  English  to  non-English  words  has  decidedly  gone  up. 
Macaulay’s  rate  is  75  per  cent. — i.e.  only  one  word  in  four  is  not 
of  old  English  stock ;  and  this,  according  to  Mr.  Marsh,  is  about 
the  mark  of  recent  prose-writers,  though,  on  the  whole,  we  should 
rather  have  expected  it  to  have  risen.  As  to  poetry,  the  Lotus- 
Eaters  shows  87  per  cent,  of  pure  English  words ;  In  Memoriam 
89  per  cent.  Mr.  Longfellow’s  number  is  87  per  cent. ;  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  84 ;  the  general  result  being  that  the  proportion  of  English  in 
poetry  is  hardly  less  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  or  earlier.  Shakspeare’s  rate  is  from  88  to  91 
per  cent. ;  Milton’s — computed  from  L'  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  VI.,  is,  on  the  whole,  about  85— So  being  the 
probable  average  for  the  whole  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Another  very  interesting  point  in  Milton's  vocabulary  is  the 
number  of  words  he  has  used  only  once.  Under  the  letter  A  alone 
Mr.  Masson  counts  up  118  such  words,  and  conjectures  that  be¬ 
tween  2,000  and  3,000  of  Milton’s  total  8,000  may  have  been  d-al 
Xf)d;u  pa.  Mr.  Marsh  gives  a  few  samples  of  words  thus  used  Once 
onlyby  Shakspeare — namely  abrupt,  ambiguous,  artless,  congratulate, 
improbable,  improper,  improve,  impure,  inconvenient,  incredible. 
Lastly,  between  500  and  600  of  Shakspeare’s  words  have  become 
obsolete  or  have  changed  their-  meaning.  For  Milton,  Mr.  Marsh 
puts  the  like  number  at  100  ;  but  Mr.  Masson  gives  chapter  and 
verse  for  1 50,  which  are  at  all  events  uncommon  now,  though 
many  of  them  have  been  resumed  by  recent  poets,  and  some  others 
might  still  be  pressed  into  service  at  need. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  form,  partly  for  its  character  as  a 
parable  "of  Milton’s  own  life,  the  Samson  Agonistes  is  unique  among 
his  poems ;  and  on  turning  to  Mr.  Masson's  special  introduction 
(ii.  pp.  85-94),  we  were  glad  to  find  a  discussion  of  what  has 
always  seemed  to  us  a  very  interesting  question — the  nature 
of  Milton's  feeling,  at  successive  periods,  towards  dramatic  poetry 
and  the  stage.  In  L' Allegro  he  includes  the  theatre  among  the 
natural  pleasures  of  a  cheerful  mind  ;  he  has  told  us  himself  that 
at  Cambridge  he  used  to  go  to  the  dramatic  performances  got  up 
in  the  Colleges,  and  that  during  his  vacations  in  London  he  used 
to  visit  the  theatres.  The  “Lines  to  Shakespeare”  (1630),  and 
the  later  tribute  to  Ben  Jonson  in  L' Allegro,  agree  with  this;  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  he  saw  the  masques  of  Jonson,  Carew,  or 
Shirley  before  he  wrote  hi3  own  Arcades  or  Comus.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  stricter  Puritans  with  whom  Milton  was  even  then  in 
political  sympathy  held  theatrical  entertainments  to  be  works  of 
the  same  origin  as  sacerdotalism;  and,  in  1632,  Prvnne’s  Histrio- 
mastix  abused  stage-plays  and  everything  connected  with  them 
t  hrough  a  thousand  quarto  pages.  For  Milton,  however,  after  his 
turn  from  Italy  at  the  end  of  1639,  it  i<i  srill  an  open  question 


whether  his  poem  shall  be  an  epic,  or  “  whether  those  dramatic 
constitutions  in  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign  shall  not  be 
found  more  doctrinal  and  exemplary  for  a  nation  ” ;  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  he  observes — quoting  Origen — -is  a  Pastoral  drama ; 
and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  according  to  a  Protestant  com¬ 
mentator  (Parseus),  may  be  viewed  as  “  a  high  and  stately 
tragedy,”  of  which  the  acts  are  divided  b  y  choruses— “  shutting 
up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.”  In  September 
1642  the  ordinance  of  Parliament  suppressed  stage-plays  “  while 
the  public  troubles  last.”  From  that  time  till  the  Restoration 
(May,  1660) — nearly  eighteen  years — the  London  theatres  were 
closed.  It  was  in  1658'that  Milton  set  to  work  on  Paradise  Lost, 
having  finally  decided  that  it  was  to  be  an  epic,  not  a  drama.  The 
Samson  Agonistes  was  published  in  1671,  in  the  same  volume  with 
Paradise  Regained ;  as  to  the  date  of  its  composition,  all  that  is 
certain  is  that  it  was  after  the  Restoration.  The  sympathy  which 
dictated  the  choice  of  subject  can  readily  be  imagined ;  but  what 
dictated  the  choice  of  form?  In  making  what  was  pro¬ 
bably  his  last  poem  a  drama  Milton  returns  to  his  first  love, 
and  bears  witness  that  the  Tragic  Muse,  towards  whom  he  had  felt 
drawn  when  life  was  richest  in  strength  and  hope,  still  seemed  to 
him,  in  his  grave  closing  years,  capable  of  uttering  the  most 
solemn  denunciation  upon  sin  or  of  breathing  the  loftiest  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Divine  Avenger.  Not  indeed  without  precaution  does 
he  now  at  last  invoke  her  aid.  The  preface  “  On  that  Sort  of 
Dramatic  Poem  called  Tragedy  ”  is  significant  by  the  very  em¬ 
phasis  of  its  apologetic  tone.  Obviously  there  are  weaker  brethren 
in  the  land — the  long  proscription  of  the  stage  has  left  its  mark; 
obviously,  too,  there  is  now  a  contemporary  drama  from  which  the 
pure  and  stern  champion  of  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned  to 
distinguish  his  own — that  drama  which  rejoiced  in  Dryden’s  worst 
things  or  Wycherley’s  best.  The  Samson  Agonistes,  Milton  means, 
is  a  drama  differing  from  the  popular  stage-plays  of  the  time  in  Eng¬ 
land,  not  merely  as  tragedy  differs  from  comedy,  but  as  the  tragedy 
of  Euripides  differs  from  that  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  or  Massinger. 
Further,  it  was  never  meant  to  be  acted,  and  so  the  division  into 
acts  and  scenes  is  omitted  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Masson  justly  points  out, 
Milton  does  not  say  that  he  would  have  objected  to  its  being  acted. 
Bishop  Atterbnry  in  1722  proposed  in  fact  to  bring  out  the 
Samson  at  Westminster,  with  acts  and  names  to  be  arranged  by 
Pope.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Masson  that  it  was  a  fitter  compliment 
when,  twenty  years  later,  Handel  made  the  drama  an  oratorio, 
and  married  great  music  to  words  as  great.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  we  miss  in  this  Introduction ;  we  could  have  wished 
that  Mr.  Masson  had  taken  the  trouble  of  answering  Johnson’s 
principal  criticism  on  the  Samson  Agonistes,  which  deserves  a  more 
complete  answer  than  Cumberland’s,  because  it  happens  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  piece  is  dull.  Johnson  says 
that  “  nothing  passes  between  the  first  and  last  act  which  hastens  or 
delays  Samson’s  death.”  Now  Act  II.  directly  advances  the  plot  by 
Manoah’s  announcement  of  the  festival ;  Act  III.  indirectly,  yet 
importantly,  by  the  proof  resulting  from  Dalila’s  interview  with 
Samson  that  a  compromise  is  impossible ;  Act  IY.  directly,  since 
Harapha,  repulsed  by  Samson,  goes  to  the  Philistine  lords 
(v.  1250),  and,  by  further  incensing  them,  hastens  the  catastrophe 
of  Act  V. 

It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  than  regretted  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  so  anxious  that  other  people  should  be  allowed  to  many 
deceased  wives’  sisters  should,  never  have  attempted  anything  so 
solid  in  its  way  as  that  Tetrachordon  which  gave  Milton  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  literature  of  divorce,  and  the  jokes  about  which  caused 
the  poet  such  unmixed  disgust.  Mr.  Masson  has  made  a  discovery 
on  a  point  in  Sonnet  XI. : — 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon, 

And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form  and  style  ; 

The  subject  new  :  it  walked  the  town  awhile, 

Numbering  good  intellects  ;  now  seldom  pored  on. 

Cries  the  stall-reader,  “  Bless  us !  what  a  word  on 
“  A  title-page  is  this !  ”  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile 
End  Green.  Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 

Colhitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp  ? 

“  Tetrachordon  ”  is  thought  a  portentous  name — is  it  more  difficult 
or  harsher,  Milton  asks,  than  some  of  the  Scotch  names  (for 
instance)  which  Londoners  have  lately  been  learning  to  pro¬ 
nounce?  It  is  undoubtedly  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
phonetics  that,  of  the  four  names  instanced  by  Milton  as  types  of 
ruggedness,  the  first  two,  at  least,  should  now  be  rather  musical 
to  English  ears.  There  were  several  Gordons  among  Montrose’s 
adherents — of  which  the  chief  were  George,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  and  his  brother  Charles,  Viscount  Aboyne  ; 
but  who  are  Macdonnel,  Colkitto,  and  Galasp?  Walter  Scott 
identified  “  Galasp  ”  with  George  Gillespie,  an  apostle  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  names  of  Colkitto  and  Macdonnel  as  both  be¬ 
longing  to  another  person,  “  one  of  its  bitterest  enemies.”  It  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Masson  to  show  that  all  three  names — 
Macdonnel,  Colkitto,  and  Galasp — belong  to  one  and  the  same 
person,  to  wit,  a  gigantic  Highlander  from  Colonsav,  a  connexion 
of  the  Irish  Macdonnels,  Earls  of  Antrim,  whose  name  in  full,  being 
translated  from  the  Gaelic,  was  “  Alexander  -  Macdonald,  son  of 
Colkittoch  (‘the  left-handed’),  son  of  Gillespie,  son  of  Alexander, 
son  of  John  Cathanach.”  The  Lowland  abbreviation  unkindly 
reduced  this  either  to  “  Alexander  Macdonald  the  younger  ”  or  to 
“  Young  Colkitto  ” ;  but  the  designation  “  Mac-Gillespie  ”  was 
sometimes  added,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  form  of  “  Macdonald 
Colkitto  MacGillespie  ”  that  the  great  patronymic  had  reached 
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Milton’s  ears,  who  not  unfairly  remarks  that,  if  “  Tetrachordon  ” 
■was  Greek  to  the  “  stall-readers,”  this  was  Gaelic  to  him. 

A  question  on  which  Mr.  Masson  in  this  edition  inclines  to  a 
view  different  from  that  taken  in  his  Life  of  Milton  is  the  moot 
point  as  to  the  date  of  the  Arcades.  The  Comm  is  fixed  to  1634, 
and  the  Arcades,  being-  an  earlier  and  slighter  masque,  has  usually 
been  placed  either  early  in  1634  or  in  1633.  But  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  from  the  place  held  bv  the  draft  of  the  Arcades  in  the 
Cambridge  volume  of  Milton’s  MS.  There  it  stands  first,  occupy¬ 
ing  pp.  1-3,  being  followed  (pp.  4-5)  by  the  three  drafts  of  the 
lines  “At  a  Solemn  Music,”  and  (pp.  6-7)  by  the  two  drafts  of 
the  “  Prose  Letter  to  a  Friend,”  containing  the  sonnet  on  his  twenty- 
third  birthday.  The  late  Mr.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby  was  the  first  to 
observe  that  this  strongly  suggests  the  Arcades  having  been  written 
before  the  “  Prose  Letter  ” — i.e.  before  1631 — and  Mr.  Masson  now 
inclines  to  accept  this  argument,  and  to  make  the  Arcades  a  work, 
not  of  Milton’s  twenty-sixth  year,  but,  at  latest,  of  his  twenty- 
third.  He  yet  prints  the  Arcades  just  before  the  Comas;  and 
rightly,  for  the  slighter  masque  is  a  fit  prelude  to  the  larger. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Masson’s  two  works 
should  be  read  together.  This  edition  of  the  poems  has  a  literary 
value  which  is  independent  and  substantive ;  but  those  who,  in 
the  editor’s  own  spirit,  desire  to  make  a  complete  study  of  Milton, 
should  take  the  Biography,  or  rather  History,  for  their  companion, 
so  far  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  do  so — i.e.  through  all  the 
earlier  poems,  and  into  the  mid-period  of  the  sonnets. 


A  VOLUNTEER  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR.* 

THE  Count  of  Paris  has  of  late  made  familiar  to  us  the  truth  that 
the  system  of  undertaking  war  with  an  army  composed  chiefly 
of  volunteers  is  as  thoroughly  traditional  in  America  as  is  that  of 
standing  armies  with  the  military  monarchies  of  Europe ;  and  he 
has  shown  also  the  value  of  the  high  individual  qualities  which 
to  a  great  extent  serve  with  these  improvised  trans-Atlantic 
soldiers  to  replace  the  discipline  and  training  of  their  European 
rivals.  That  Mexican  campaign  which  he  notices  but  slightly 
affords  a  striking  example  of  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  this 
system,  and  the  unpretending  volume  before  us  is  a  timely 
witness  to  both.  It  abundantly  illustrates  the  lesson  that  the  time 
of  active  hostilities  is  not  of  itself  suited  for  teaching  soldiers  the 
mechanical  business  of  the  profession  they  have  taken  up ;  as  it 
shows  not  less  strikingly  the  high  spirit  and  individual  enterprise 
which  our  race  has  developed  in  its  rude  contest  with-  nature  for 
the.  possession  of  the  New  World. 

The  opening  chapter  explains  by  a  practical  example  what  a  fund 
of  that  fighting  power  on  which  American  patriots  justly  rely  is 
ever  ready  at  the  national  call.  Mr.  Ivenly  was  lieutenant  of  a 
citizen  artillery  company  at  Baltimore  in  May  1846,  -when  news 
came  that  the  Mexicans  had  crossed  the  disputed  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Texas,  now  a  recognized  part  of  the  Union,  and  had 
been  defeated  by  General  Taylor’s  little  force  of  regulars  at  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto.  His  city,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  by  the  tidings 
of  some  skirmishes  on  the  same  river,  in  which  the  American 
cavalry  suffered  severely ;  and  the  news  that  these  had  been 
avenged  was  received  with  exultation,  and  roused  martial  ardour  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Every  able-bodied  man  seems  to  have  talked  of 
going  oft'  to  fight.  Mr.  Kenly  started  at  once  for  Washington  to 
seek  a  commission  in  the  army :  and  probably  the  capital  was 
already  crowded  with  other  young  men  on  the  same  errand.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  aspirant  from  Baltimore  reached  President 
Polk’s  presence,  he  learnt  at  once  that  his  object  could  only  be  met 
in  another  way.  “  He  told  me,”  says  Mr.  Kenly,  “  that  he  purposed 
calling  for  volunteers — would  take  some  from  Maryland,  and  that 
then  I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  call  of  my 
country  with  higher  rank  than  he  could  give  me.”  Accordingly 
on  the  1st  of  June  our  author  was  again  at  Baltimore,  consulting 
those  older  than  himself  who  were  bent  on  seeing  service ;  and 
on  the  2nd  he  “  opened  a  rendezvous  in  the  armoury  for  a  company 
of  volunteers  for  twelve  months’  service,”  which  was  to  form  part 
of  a  battalion  to  be  raised  in  the  city  under  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Watson. 

The  rapidity  with  which  events  followed  each  other  almost 
takes  away  the  breath  of  a  sober  European  reader,  accustomed 
to  more  methodical  ways  of  getting  through  such  a  difficult 
business  as  the  formation  and  despatch  of  an  army  on  field  ser¬ 
vice.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  his  rendezvous  was  opened, 
of  course  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities  of  his  own  State, 
Captain  Kenly  was  on  his  way  by  railroad  to  Washington,  with 
two  subalterns  and  fifty-eight  men,  the  raising  of  whom  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  condition  of  his  gaining  his  own  commission. 
Hearing  that  more  volunteers  were  ready  to  follow  him,  he  pre¬ 
sently  sent  his  two  lieutenants  back  to  fetch  them ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  June  the  new  company  was  duly  “  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  officers,  with  eighty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  ”  ;  the  appointments  of  the  former  placing  them,  at  least 
for  the  year,  on  the  same  official  level  as  though  they  had  gone 
through  the  elaborate  professional  training  which  makes  the  West 
Point  graduate  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  taught  officer  for  general 
purposes  that  the  world  can  show. 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Maryland  Volunteer  in  the  lVar  with  Mexico,  in  the  Years 
1846-7-8.  By  J.  R.  Kenly.  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott. 


Nor  was  this  extraordinary  rapidity  of  proceedings  lessened  after 
the  first  stage.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  Captain,  who  only  received 
his  commission  from  Maryland  some  days  after  he  left  the  State, 
joined  his  battalion  at  once  after  the  muster,  and  found  it  ordered  out 
ofWashington  on  the  1 8th,  on  the  special  application  oftheMayor, 
“  who  had  been  incensed  at  the  bad  behaviour  of  some  of  the  men,” 
to  quarters  near  the  Potomac.  He  received  instructions  to  go  on 
board  the  steam-transport  Massachusetts  three  days  later.  Those 
who  know  how  even  tolerably  orderly  recruits  under  a  trained 
regimental  staff  would  behave  in  such  circumstances  will  not  doubt 
the  author’s  statement  that  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion 
ensued  which  the  darkness  seemed  to  magnify,  and  that  no  repose 
was  to  be  had  on  that  night  of  chaos  but  what  came  through  sheer 
exhaustion.  But  probably  only  those  who  know  the  cranky  and 
unseaworthy  style  of  build  which  the  coasting  steamers  of  the 
United  States  adopt  for  cheapness’  sake,  in  imitation  of  the  river 
boats,  will  understand  fully  the  miseries  that  followed.  After  seven¬ 
teen  days  of  this  first  trial  of  the  battalion — its  sufferings  aggravated 
no  doubt  by  the  facts,  which  Mr.  Kenly  does  not  seek  to  hide,  that 
there  was  no  attempt  whatever  made  at  any  kind  of  discipline,  and 
that  the  only  amusement  was  the  gambling  away  of  the  bounty- 
money,  which  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  two  or  three  sharper 
than  their  comrades — Brazos  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  fairly  sighted.  As  the  captain  of  the  transport  had 
nearly  wrecked  his  living  cargo  on  the  Bahamas,  and  had  quite  lost  his 
head  in  the  emergency,  there  was  no  pretence  of  regret  at  parting  ; 
and  Captain  Kenly 's  company  were  glad  enough  to  be  put  on  shore, 
though  the  island  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  burning 
sandhills,  and  their  first  night  found  them  without  shelter  or 
supper.  There  was  “  grumbling  and  discontent  with  some  ” ;  but 
even  under  these  trying  circumstances  the  young  Captain  still 
fancied  his  first  day  in  the  field  one  of  good  hope,  “  and  the  men 
generally  were  as  full  of  life  and  spirits  ”  as  he  himself  was,  and  did 
their  best  to  get  baggage  and  stores  ashore  from  the  tug  employed 
for  their  landing.  It  was  two  days  more,  however,  before  the  com¬ 
mon  military  necessaries  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  cooking  utensils 
were  served  out.  All  was  evidently  very  miserable  as  yet,  and  very 
disorderly  too.  Yet  near  them  on  the  mainland  hard  by  the  troops 
hitherto  under  General  Taylor  were  encampedin  excellent  order,  and 
“  things  looked  tidv  and  military.”  In  fact,  the  American  volun¬ 
teer  has  usually  had  a  good  model  before  him ;  and,  as  General 
Sherman  has  recently  pointed  out  with  great  force,  the  first  use 
of  the  little  regular  army  of  the  Republic  must  ever  be  to  set  an 
example  to  the  mass  of  less  disciplined  regiments  with  which  it 
will  inevitably  have  to  take  the  field  in  any  national  emergency. 
No  American  doubts  that  recruits  would  always  be  forthcoming  in 
any  number  required.  Thus  the  late  unpleasantness  with  Cuba  as 
to  the  Santiago  massacre  produced  instant  offers  to  raise  volunteers 
for  service  against  Spain,  not  merely  from  well-known  men  in  the 
North,  but  from  leaders  like  Forrest,  who  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  fighting  against  the  Union.  The  chief  tasks  for  the 
Executive  at  "Washington  would  plainly  be  what  they  were  in 
1 846 — first  to  equip,  and  then  to  bring  into  order,  the  rough 
material  which  it  is  so  easy  to  collect. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Landed  a  few  days  later  on  the 
shore,  and  marched  across  the  sandy  desert  through  which  the 
Rio  Grande  disembogues  itself  into  the  Gulf,  the  Baltimore 
battalion  soon  found  itself  in  Matamoras,  which  Taylor  had  occu¬ 
pied  without  resistance,  the  Mexicans  whom  he  had  defeated  in 
May  retiring  into  the  interior.  Proclamations  on  either  side  were 
for  the  present  the  chief  acts  of  hostility ;  Taylor  informing  the 
Mexicans  in  his  manifesto  that  their  Government  was  “  in  the 
hands  of  tyrants  and  usurpers,”  whilst  General  Ampudia  issued 
addresses  to  the  “  Germans,  French,  Poles,  and  individuals  of  other 
nations  ”  in  his  adversary’s  army,  exhorting  them  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  robbery  and  usurpation  of  the  Yankees,  and  offer¬ 
ing  all  deserters  free  passages  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  large 
grants  of  land.  In  truth,  this  commander  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
field  again,  and  General  Taylor  was  quite  unable  to  move  for  lack 
of  transport.  Ilis  little  force  of  regulars  had  been  swollen,  says 
our  author,  iiito  an  army  by  the  arrival  of  large  bodies  of  volun¬ 
teers,  but  “  supplies  were  not  commensurate  with  the  numbers, 
and  the  means  of  transportation  totally  inadequate.”  In 
fact,  the  Washington  Cabinet  had  plunged  hastily  into  the  war, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  superiority  of  strength,  and  without  any 
nice  calculation  of  difficulties ;  and,  now  that  its  first  operations 
were  checked  for  want  of  means,  it  seems  to  have  delayed 
purposely,  in  the  hope  that  the  summer  elections  then  pending 
in  Mexico  might  result  in  pacific  counsels  and  timely  submission. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  The  ultra  war  party  triumphed, 
and  elected  Paredes  President,  to  the  old  Spanish  cry  of  “  Guerra 
al  Cuchillo !  ”  and  it  became  evident  that  Taylor  must  be  largely 
supplied  and  pushed  forward.  This  was  the  more  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  anything  but  healthy.  His 
own  sick,  Captain  Kenly  writes,  gave  him  great  concern,  “eighteen 
men  being  on  their  backs,  unmistakably  not  fit  for  the  field,” 
whilst  in  other  corps  the  proportion  was  much  larger.  Camargo, 
the  point  which  Taylor  chose  for  the  base  of  his  advance,  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Graveyard.  An  independent  writer  in  the  regular 
forces  at  this  time  said  of  the  volunteers : — “  They  continue  to 
arrive,  but  they  have  suffered  a  good  deal  at  their  encampment  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.-  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fevers  have 
been  very  fatal.  Discharges  are  numerous,  and  the  majority  are 
pretty  well  disgusted  with  the  service.”  For  the  sanitary  care 
in  which  the  Federal  corps  of  Grant  and  Sherman  were  notori¬ 
ously  deficient,  even  when  the  men  that  filled  them  had  become 
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veterans  in  the  great  Civil  War,  was  of  course  wholly  lacking  in 
the  miscellaneous  body  suddenly  thrown  on  the  Mexican  coast, 
nor  does  any  attempt  seem  to  have  been  made  to  enforce  the 
necessary  precautions,  except  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the 
more  active  officers.  The  men  drank  muddy  water,  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  sun,  ate  anything  that  was  brought  to  the  camp,  took  no 
pains  to  keep  the  place  clean,  and  the  consequences  were  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Perhaps  it  is  surprising  that  things  were  not 
worse,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  volunteers  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  brought  down  into  the  tropics  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  As  to  their  discipline,  we  need  say 
no  more  than  that,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  two  battalions, 
the  author's  and  the  First  Ohio,  the  Colonel  of  the  latter,  after  get¬ 
ting  his  sword  broken  in  a  scuffle,  at  once  ordered  his  men  to  load 
with  ball-cartridge.  The  Baltimore  regiment  of  course  followed 
the  example.  The  two  battalions  proceeded  to  range  themselves  in 
order  of  battle  between  the  camps,  and  it  needed  but  a  stray  shot 
to  produce  a  massacre  of  comrades.  Fortunately  a  few  of  the 
better  officers,  headed  by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Ohio,  took 
advantage  of  the  pause  to  throw  themselves  between  the  lines, 
and  gradually  got  the  men  to  retire  towards  their  camps  without 
engaging.  General  Taylor  heard  evidence  next  day  on  the  affair, 
and  threatened  an  official  inquiry  ;  but  it  is  significantly  added  in 
a  note,  “  No  court  was  ever  ordered,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped  officially,  though  the  embers  of  discord  re¬ 
mained  smouldering  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  service.'’ 

Yet  it  was  soon  after  this  affair  that  the  Baltimore  battalion 
made  its  first  long  march  to  Matamoras,  and  the  men,  once  fancy¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  way  to  fight,  showed  the  true  spirit  of  sol¬ 
diers.  “  Our  road  from  Burita  was  mostly  through  the  water,  and 
we  waded  one  lagoon  of  three  miles  across  with  an  average  depth 
of  three  feet  of  water,  in  some  places  four.  Many  of  the  men 
caught  hold  of  each  other  for  support,  as  the  fatigue  was  incon¬ 
ceivable.  I  lost  one  man  of  my  company  on  the  march,  and  was 
unable  to  account  for  his  absence.”  With  a  pardonable  pride 
Captain  Kenly  adds  that  “the  recent  overflow  of  the  Rio 
Grande  had  made  the  road  impassable,  except  for  American 
volunteers,”  who  no  doubt  have  often  frames  trained  to  fatigue 
and  labour  far  beyond  what  could  be  borne  by  average  European ' 
conscripts.  But  this  movement  to  Matamoras  was  only  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  longer  and  far  more  trying  march,  which  brought 
the  battalion  to  Camargo,  where  the  second  long  delay  in 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  had  to  be  endured.  This  march  led 
the  troops  over  a  waterless  district ;  all  order  gave  way  under  the 
prolonged  trial;  “curses  loud  and  deep  were  heard”;  dis¬ 
obedience  became  “vindictiveness,  such  as,  I  expect,  is  rarely 
shown  by  American  troops,”  and  the  movement  concluded  in  a 
temporary  but  “  utter  demoralization.” 

At  last  it  was  decided,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  the  war  must 
be  carried  on  with  vigour.  Taylor  was  still  the  chief  American 
commander,  and  his  force  was  “  the  Army  of  Occupation,”  though 
its  means  were  very  limited.  Rejecting  the  strategy  pressed  on  him 
by  Washington  amateurs,  who  wanted  him  to  make  the  thousand 
miles  march  to  Mexico  without  any  means  of  keeping  open  his 
communications,  the  old  General  obtained  approval  for  his  more 
practical  plan  of  moving  on  only  to  Monterey,  an  important  town 
the  possession  of  which  would  sever  the  north-east  of  Mexico 
from  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  Mule  transport  was  with  difficulty 
provided  for  the  little  column  of  six  thousand  men  with  which 
he  boldly  started  on  this  enterprise.  Of  course  the  General  took 
most  of  his  regulars  with  him,  but  among  his  volunteer  con¬ 
tingent  was  the  Baltimore  battalion ;  and  the  real  military 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  is  that  which  describes  in  vivid  and 
natural  language  the  march  from  Camargo  on  the  city,  and 
the  capture  of  the  latter  from  a  far  larger  force  of  Mexicans 
strongly  entrenched.  Kenly 's  battalion  shared  in  the  disastrous 
repulse  of  General  Taylor's  first  attack  with  which  the  three 
days  of  fighting  opened ;  and  from  his  own  account,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  historian  Ripley,  which  he  quotes  partly  to  criti¬ 
cize  it,  it  is  plain  that  these  volunteers  behaved  not  a  whit  worse 
than  any  raw  troops  would  under  such  trying  circumstances  as 
a  retreat  under  the  enemy's  guns — better  possibly  than  many 
older  soldiers  might  have  done.  A  dexterous  flanking  move¬ 
ment  of  Taylor’s  redeemed  the  mishap,  and  the  place  fell.  But 
the  terms  granted  to  the  enemy,  though  the  army  which  felt  its 
critical  position  thought  them  but  natural,  were  strongly  dis¬ 
approved  of  at  Washington ;  and  Taylor  was  at  once  superseded 
by  General  Scott,  who,  bringing  additional  forces,  adopted  the  bold 
strategy  of  landing  them  at  Vera  Cruz  and  marching  straight  on 
to  the  capital.  For  this  object  Taylor's  divisions  were  stripped  of 
much  of  their  strength,  and  the  Baltimore  volunteers,  having  now 
nearly  served  out  their  engagement,  were  left  at  Tampico  in  garrison 
till  the  twelve  months  expired.  It  illustrates  the  rudeness 
of  the  system  under  which  they  served  that,  as  it  was  not  con¬ 
venient  for  the  Government  to  find  them  passages  home  just  at 
that  time,  they  were  simply-  paid  off  where  they  stood,  receiving 
marching  money  for  the  eighteen'hundred  miles  which  lay  between 
them  and  their  place  of  enlistment. 

Some  found  their  own  way  to  their  homes.  Others  enlisted 
afresh  in  companies  raised  at  Tampico  from  the  debris  of  the 
first  supply  of  volunteers.  Captain  Kenly,  who  was  declared  at 
the  time  too  ill  to  remain,  was  soon  back  in  Maryland ;  and  on 
his  recovery  he  received  a  major’s  commission  in  a  new  battalion 
which  duly  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz.  But  before  it  could  land  the 
city  of  Mexico  had  been  already  won,  and  the  campaign  was 
virtually  over.  His  general  account  of  the  war  is  too  loosely 


put  together,  and  too  much  at  second  hand,  to  be  of  any  value; 
but  as  a  faithful  memoir  of  the  writer’s  own  experience,  and  as 
a  plain  statement  of  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  any  military  system 
that  is  based  on  volunteer  organization,  the  volume  has  a  worth 
far  beyond  that  claimed  for  it  by  the  author’s  modesty. 


SCRIVENER’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 

DR.  SCRIVENER  does  not  inform  us  as  to  the  place  or  time 
of  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  ;  but  as  he  has  been  induced 
to  print  them,  we  suppose  that  he  must  have  met  with  a  good 
reception,  though  we  confess  we  should  not  have  supposed  it 
likely  beforehand  that  any  considerable  number  o i  people  could 
be  found  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  attempt  to  popularize  the 
criticism  of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  on  everything  connected  with  this  subject  'Dr. 
Scrivener  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  first-rate  authority,  and  we 
heartily  respect  and  admire  his  enthusiasm  for  a  study  which 
requires  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  and  can  never 
make  much  display  in  the  world  of  letters. 

To  the  few  who  have  time  and  inclination  to  follow  it,  the 
criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  to  a  certain  extent  fruitful 
in  its  discoveries,  and  interesting,  as  well  as  occasionally 
surprising,  in  the  results  which  are  brought  out  from  it, 
and  which  frequently  attain  to  something  like  certainty. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied"  that  these  results  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  damaging  to  the  Protestant  theory  of  Scripture  evidence. 
And  we  think  that,  even  if  the  author  succeeded  in  interesting 
his  audience  in  his  account  of  the  formation  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  as  it  has  of  late  been  edited,  they  must  in  most  cases 
have  been  disappointed  as  the  lecturer  laid  before  them  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  spuriousness  of  many  favourite  texts.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  them  may  have  been  startled  at  hearing  for  the  first 
time  that  there  were  any  doubts  at  all  about  the  genuineness  of 
these  texts.  Indeed  in  any  ordinary  gathering  of  this  kind  there 
must  have  been  many  who  before  had  never  thought  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  variation  in  the  text  of  the  Bible.  Nevertheless, 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Dr.  Scrivener  retains  the  last  few  verses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  passage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John.  We  must 
be  content  to  state  conclusions  in  which  we  entirely  acquiesce, 
without  giving  even  a  particle  of  the  evidence.  As  regards 
the  last  of  these  two  passages  Dr.  Scrivener  says  that  modem 
critics  have  come  to  an  almost  unanimous  conclusion  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  place  where  it  is  usually  read,  and 
that  it  is  no  idle  fable  or  vulgar  forgery,  but  a  genuine  apostolic  or 
primitive  record  of  what  actually  took  place;  but  he  thinks  it  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  this  most  interesting  and  beautiful  section  as 
originally  or  of  right  belonging  to  the  place  where  it  stands.  Of 
the  former  passage  he  observes  that,  though  the  researches  of 
modern  criticism  have  tended  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  it,  we  may 
yet  rejoice  “  in  the  assurance  that  the  more  closely  it  is  scrutinized, 
the  more  manifestly  it  will  be  seen  to  form  a  genuine  portion  of 
the  second  gospel.” 

We  hope  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  fear  that  Dr.  Scrivener 
will  not  meet  with  any  large  demand  for  his  Six  Lectures, 
for  we  think  they  may  be  highly  useful  to  a  class  of  students 
different  from  those  whom  he  aims  at  interesting.  In  de¬ 
livering  such  a  course  of  lectures  it  was  all-important  to  make 
them  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  a  class  of  hearers  who  could  not 
read  Greek ;  but  we  wish  that,  in  printing  them,  he  had  addressed 
himself  to  scholars  and  to  such  as,  not  being  scholars,  have  at  least 
enough  knowledge  of  the  language  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
clumsy  English  imitations  of  Greek  MSS.  The  book  would  then 
have  formed  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  in  its  own  language,  whereas  the  English 
reader,  we  think,  will  gain  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  arrangement 
and  style  of  the  Vatican  Codex  by  such  a  representation  as  the 
following: — 

TIIEPL  ACEWHERETHEYLAI D 

HIMBUTGOYOURWAY 

TELLTOTHEDISCIPLEs 

OFHIMANDTOPETER 

THATHEGOETHBEFOREYOUTO 

TIIEGALILEETHEREHI 

MSIIALLYESEEASHESA 

IDT0Y0UAND0UT°0 

INGTHEYFLEDFROMTHE 

SEPULCHREHELDFOR 

THEMTREMORANDAMAZ 

EMENTANDTONONENO 

;  THINGSPAKETHEYWEREAF 

RAIDFOR : 

AFTER 

MARK. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  insertion  of  an  English  translation 
;  and  an  attempt  at  imitation  of  the  original  will  not  interfere  with 
the  student’s  capacity  of  reading  the  Greek,  which  is  given  on  the 

*  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  Neiu  Testament  and  the  Ancient  JSIanu- 
'  scripts  which  contain  it;  chiefly  addressed  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek. 
>  By  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Gerrans.  Cambridge : 
r  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  1875. 
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opposite  page.  This  is  of  course  true,  but  unless  the  author  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  this  means  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  uneducated, 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary.  And,  in  expressing  our  opinion 
that  the  illiterate  will  not  become  interested  in  such  matters,  we 
wish  to  claim  this  value  for  Dr.  Scrivener’s  booh,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  his  larger  work,  entitled  A  Plain  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Neio  Testament. 

Moreover,  in  later  parts  of  the  book  it  will  be  found,  as  indeed 
was  inevitable,  that  the  student  is  sacrificed  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  that  the  attempt  to  represent  in  English  translation 
the  variations  of  MSS.  which  might  have  been  given  in  the  Greek 
is  only  calculated  to  bother  and  perplex  the  beginn.er,  who  will  be 
unable  to  follow  the  author  without  reference  to  his  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment.  Writing  as  we  are  now  for  persons  who  understand  at 
least  a  little  Greek,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Scrivener  does,  for  those  who 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  language,  we  cannot  give  a  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  we  mean  than  by  extracting  his  account  of  the 
various  reading  at  St.  Mark,  vi.  20: — “For  Herod  feared  John, 
knowing  that  he  was  a  j  ust  man  and  a  holy,  and  observed  him, 
and  when  he  heard  him  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him 
gladly.”  Dr.  Scrivener  says  : — 

Four  of  our  best  authorities  here  exhibit  a  reading  which,  once  heard,  can 
hardly  fail  of  immediate  acceptance  ;  instinct  in  such  cases  taking  the  lead 
of  reasoning.  The  Greek  for  he  did  is  epoiei  (iwoitt);  m  its  place  Codd. 
NBC  and  the  Memphitic  version  have  cporei(j)u-op£i),“he  was  perplexed," 
a  word  dissimilar  neither  to  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  .  .  .  Few  as  our  au¬ 
thorities  here  are,  they  are  many  enough  and  good  enough  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  when  the  sense  so  powerfully  recommends  them ;  for  the  passage  now 
reads  admirably  : — “  When  he  heard  him  he  was  much  perplexed,  and 
heard  him  gladly” — a  lively  picture  indeed  of  the  inward  struggle  of  con¬ 
science  in  a  bad  man's  mind  enslaved  by  sinful  indulgence,  yet  not  void  of 
admiration  for  what  was  pure  and  noble.  The  Greek  word  rendered  much 
(jroWa)  is  so  used  in  five  other  places  in  this  gospel. 

Now  this  is  one  of  tbe  easiest  passages  which  have  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Scrivener.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  how  far  mere  English  readers  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
such  a  description. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Scrivener  has  done  his  best  to  make  his  subject 
popular  by  interspersing  anecdotes  connected  with  the  discovery 
and  history  of  the  early  MSS.  He  has  divided  his  work  into  six 
lectures,  which  probably  are  printed  pretty  much  as  they  were  de¬ 
livered,  the  first  three  containing  a  general  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  history  of  the  principal  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  fourth  treats  of  the  ancient  versions  and  other  materials  for 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text,  and  the  last  two  are  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  important  passages  in  the  gospels  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  where  there  is  any  important  variety 
of  reading  in  the  earlier  copies.  This  last  part  of  the  work  is  far 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  it,  we  should  think,  even  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  who  would  probably  be  disappointed  in 
their  very  natural  expectation  of  being  able  to  follow  the  lecturer, 
and  in  some  sort  judge  for  themselves  of  the  probability  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  he  has  arrived  at. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Scrivener  has  managed  to  enliven  his 
lectures  with  some  anecdotes  referring  to  the  discovery  of  the 
more  ancient  MSS.  There  has  really  been  more  of  romance 
than  might  have  been  expected  amidst  such  dry  materials,  and 
that  consisting  principally  in  the  narrative  of  attempts  at  forgery  of 
ancient  copies.  The  author  tells  the  whole  story  of  Constantine 
Simonides,  partly  in  his  first,  partly  in  his  second  lecture,  when 
he  is  discussing  the  genuineness  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  The 
pretensions  of  this  impostor  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Codex  are 
shown  up  with  unflinching  severity,  and  their  history  is  probably 
known  to  most  people  who  care  anything  about  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts.  But  the  details  of  his  visit  to  Oxford  are  worth  record¬ 
ing,  as  illustrative  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Bodleian  Librarian. 
Speaking  on  this  point  Dr.  Scrivener  says  (p.  23)  : — 

Some  of  you  may  be  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the  single  visit  paid  to 
Oxford  of  that  Constantine  Simonides  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
He  had  just  then  beguiled  two  celebrated  Pundits  indeed,  Professor 
Lepsius  of  Berlin,  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden  of  the  British  Museum,  when 
one  morning,  unintroduced,  and  then  unknown  to  fame,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  Bodleian  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Coxe,  now  most  worthily  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  magnificent  Library,  as  the  bearer  of  certain  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  he  seemed  willing  to  sell.  He  produced  two  or  three 
unquestionably  genuine,  but  not  at  all  remarkable  either  for  age  or 
character,  and  readily  agreed  with  the  librarian  in  assigning  them  severally 
to  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  He  then  proceeded  to 
unroll  with  much  show  of  anxiety  and  care  some  fragments  of  vellum, 
redolent  of  high  antiquity,  and  covered  with  ancient  writing  of  the  most 
venerable  form.  Our  wary  critic  narrowly  inspected  the  crumbling  leaves, 
smelt  them,  if  haply  they  might  have  been  subjected  to  some  chemical 
process,  then  quietly  handed  them  back  to  their  vendor,  witii  the  simple 
comment  that  these'  he  thought  might  date  about  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  baffled  Greek  forthwith  gathered  up  his  wares, 
walked  straight  to  the  railway  station,  and  bent  his  course  to  a  well-known 
country  house  in  Worcestershire,  whose  accomplished  owner  became  their 
happy'purchaser.  Under  his  hospitable  roof  I  inspected  these  treasures  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  must  confess  that,  regarded  as  mere  specimens  of 
caligraphy,  they  were  worth  any  moderate  sum  they  may  have  cost  him. 
There  was  Anacreon  writ  small,  so  as  to  fit  into  a  nutshell ;  portions  of 
Hesiod  in  zigzag  fashion,  as  the  ox  ploughs,  and  other  curiosities  more 
marvellous  still,  respecting  whose  price  I  could  get  no  other  answer  than 
this  from  my  courteous  host : — “  I  gave  little  enough  for  them  if  they  are 
what  I  took  them  to  be  ;  a  great  deal  too  much  if  your  suspicions  are 
true.” 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give  any,  even  the  briefest, 
account  of  the  veneyable  Codex  B.  of  the  Vatican  Library,  or  of 
the  discovery  of  the  almost  equally  ancient  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and 
the  absurd  claim  set  up  by  Simonides  to  having  written  it  himself 
from  beginning  to  end ;  nor  again  need  we  describe  Codex  A. — i.e. 


the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  third  in  point  of  merit  and  antiquity, 
which  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  has  sufficient  curiosity  in  the 
British  Museum,  though  the  officials  of  that  library  will  very  pro¬ 
perly  not  allow  it  to  be  touched  by  profane  hands.  We  can 
but  tell  our  readers  what  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Scrivener’s  volume. 
The  second  lecture  is  occupied  with  a  description  and  comparison 
of  these  three  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity ;  and  we  observe 
that  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  his  readers  as  well  as  his  hearers 
that  two  of  these  texts,  with  a  collation  of  the  third,  have  been 
printed  in  parallel  columns  at  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford, 
and  that  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Vatican  texts  were  published 
in  separate  volumes  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  in  1859 
and  i860,  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings  each.  We 
regret  to  add  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  reprint  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  MS.  is  but  small.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  is  arranged 
in  four  columns  in  a  page,  was  printed  in  type  which  was 
meant  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  printing  could  reproduce,  the 
original  characters.  Of  course  such  a  work  could  only  be  exe¬ 
cuted  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  we  must  say  we  think 
such  labour  quite  thrown  away,  as  no  one  could  trust  such  an 
imitation,  and  photographic  copies  might  have  been  made, 
probably  at  a  less  expense,  which  might  have  been  reimbursed  by 
the  number  of  copies  sold,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Utrecht  Psalter 
has  recently  been  published. 

We  need  not  make  any  further  reference  to  the  older  MSS. 
and  their  readings.  But  we  must  extract  a  characteristic  anecdote 
which  Dr.  Scrivener  gives  in  his  third  lecture,  touching  a 
passage  found  only  in  1).  Codex  Bezas  at  Cambridge.  lie  gives  the 
passage  as  follows  : — 

On  the  same  day  he  beheld  a  certain  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
said  unto  him,  Man,  Blessed  art  thou  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest ; 
but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 

And  he  adds : — 

I  was  present  when  this  passage  was  shown  at  Cambridge  to  a  learned 
Greek  Archimandrite,  Pliilippos  Scliulati  of  Kustandje.  He  had  never 
heard  either  of  it  or  of  the  MS.  before  ;  but.  after  a  moment’s  thought, 
his  comment  was  ready  : — “  This  cannot  be.  The  Lord  cursed  no  man.” 

At  the  end  of  his  fourth  lecture  Dr.  Scrivener  has  given  five 
canons  of  criticism  to  enable  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves 
upon  the  evidence  presented  to  them  as  to  the  more  probable  of 
two  or  more  readings  of  any  passage.  Great  skill  has  to  be  used 
in  applying  these  canons,  and  we  may  here  observe  that  even  the 
highest  authorities  are  sometimes  biassed  in  their  judgment,  as 
indeed  we  think  Dr.  Scrivener  himself  has  been  in  depreciating  the 
received  reading  woXXd  IttuUi  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
St.  Mark. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  notice  one  more  passage  in  this 
fourth  lecture,  in  illustration  of  the  value  of  early  commentaries 
in  assisting  to  settle  the  text  of  doubtful  passages.  In  the  history 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  agrees  with  the  Vatican 
in  inserting  the  words,  “  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants,” 
in  the  actual  address  of  the  son  to  the  father,  as  well  as  in  the 
passage  which  states  his  resolution  to  return  to  his  father.  This  read¬ 
ing  is  also  supported  by  at-least  one  other  good  authority,  but  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  Alexandrian  MSS.,  and  in  other  more  recent  valu¬ 
able  copies.  Here  is  a  point  which  upon  the  mere  authority  of  exist¬ 
ing  MSS.  might  be  considered  doubtful,  but  St.  Augustine’s  opinion 
comes  in,  Dr.  Scrivener  thinks,  to  settle  the  point.  He  comments 
on  the  omission  of  the  passage  as  pointing  out  how  the  son,  after 
once  being  assured  of  his  father’s  forgiveness,  makes  no  more  men¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  a  slave,  which  he  had  once  deemed  too 
good  to  hope  for.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  St.  Augustine's 
remark — and  we  think  few  readers  will  differ  from  Dr.  Scrivener's 
estimate  of  the  delicate  touch  of  true  nature,  as  pointed  out  bv 
the  keenest  intellect  that  ever  gave  itself  to  the  study -of  the 
Bible — at  least  this  is  certain,  that  St.  Augustine  had  never  heard 
of  this  insertion  into  the  text  of  the  passage  which  seems  to  rest 
on  two  such  good,  and  early,  and  perhaps  wholly  independent, 
authorities.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  which 
evidence  quite  external  to  the  MSS.  comes  to  our  aid.  Nevertheless 
we  must  not  be  understood  in  this  or  in  some  other  instances  as 
entirely  acquiescing  in  Dr.  Scrivener's  conclusions.  He  is  rigidly 
just  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  evidence  till  he  comes  to  his 
conclusions,  in  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  seems  to  us  to  over¬ 
rate  the  certainty  of  the  result  produced  when  it  seems  to  suit  the 
context.  We  somewhat  demur  to  the  strong  language  in  which 
he  has  expressed  himself  here : — 

Yet  this  very  clause  is  thrust  into  the  text  by  great  Codices  usually  of 
the  highest  authority  (N  B  D.  33,  and  a  few  others),  whose  tasteless  inter¬ 
polation  is  thus  rebuked  by  one  who  knew  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  few  in¬ 
deed  in  any  age  have  been  privileged  to  know. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.* 

HE  weak  point  of  women's  novels  is  the  men.  It  must  needs 
be  so,  as  the  sexes  know  each  other  only  in  their  relations 
with  each  other,  and  the  inner  life  of  each  is  mutually  a  mystery 
to  both.  Women  can  paint  men  as  lovers,  for  there  they  work 
from  actual  models ;  and  they  can  draw  little  boys  in  their  early 
dealings  with  their  mothers ;  but  when  they  come  to  men  as  men 
of  business,  men  of  the  world,  men  of  ambition,  of  speculative 
thought,  of  serious  aim,  then  they  are  usually  lost  and  give  us 
stuffed  dolls  for  living  human  beings.  This  is  the  weak  point  of 

*  John  Dorrien.  By  Julia  Kavanagli,  Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Adtle,” 
&c.  3  vols.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
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John  Dorrien.  John  is  a  woman’s  hero,  but  a  man’s  prig  ;  an  im¬ 
possible  combination  of  business  and  sentiment,  devoted  to  each  in 
about  equal  parts,  but  the  sentiment  on  the  whole  predominating. 
There  is  a  very  notable  instance  of  this  in  the  second  volume, 
where  John,  now  the  active  member  of  the  great  Maison  Dorrien — 
speciality  paper — is  sent  off  on  an  urgent  and  private  mission  to 
Russia ;  a  mission  in  which  time,  secresy,  and  no  appearance  of 
mystery  at  home  are  all  of  paramount  importance.  But  John, 
the  dutiful  son,  positively  declines  to  go  without  saying  good-bye 
to  his  mother — “  little  mother,”  as  he  calls  her — and  his  very 
refusal  to  tell  her  where  he  is  going,  with  the  production  of  a 
revolver  given  him  by  his  cousin,  the  head  of  the  house,  lets  her  see 
that  there  is  a  mystery,  and  probably  some  danger  at  the  back  of  it. 
If  Miss  Kavanagh  had  wished  to  show  the  incapacity  of  women 
to  understand  the  exigencies  of  business,  and  the  odd  hysterical 
fears  and  exaggerations  which  stand  in  their  way  when  important 
affairs  are  afloat,  she  could  not  have  written  anything  more  to  the 
purpose  than  this  episode  of  John  Dorrien’s  journey  to  Russia. 
It  was  Mrs.  Dorrien’s  own  doing  that  her  darling  John  left  the 
school  at  St.  Ives,  gave  up  his  hopes  of  literary  fame  and  rendered 
his  classical  education  of  no  use  to  him,  all  for  the  sake  of  making 
one  of  a  falling  house,  and  offering  himself  a  victim,  like  his  father 
before  him,  to  an  unscrupulous  man.  But  now  she  repents  and 
retracts,  “  forbids  ”  him  to  go  on  this  journey,  betrays  her  own 
counsel,  and  tells  him  how  his  father  had  been  tricked  and  ruined 
by  this  very  cousin  into  whose  hands  she  has  flung  him,  her  son, 
“  the  most  precious  thing  she  had  ”  ;  and,  for  a  woman  who  had 
earned  a  hard  living  in  days  past  by  her  dogged  perseverance  and 
Spartan  power  of  endurance,  she  shows  a  fibreless  fluidity  of  nature 
which  is  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  her  earlier  presentation,  and 
singularly  devoid  of  dignity  and  common  sense.  The  consequence 
of  this  journey — which,  after  all,  is  undertaken  only  to  secure 
a  large  sum  of  money,  by  the  payment  of  which  a  “  heavy 
day  ”  can  be  tided  over— is  that  Mrs.  Dorrien  falls  into 
a  raging  fever,  wherein  she  nearly  dies,  after  having,  with 
characteristic  feminine  exaggeration,  complained  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  Reginald  Dorrien  that  Mr.  Dorrien  had  taken  her 
son  from  her  as  he  had  taken  her  husband,  and  that  “  he  is 
sending  him  off  armed  to  the  teeth  on  some  errand  which  he  dare 
not  face  himself,”  and  “  should  she  ever  see  her  boy  again  ?  ” 
Miss  Kavanagh  does  not  give  this  scene  with  any  confession  of  its 
satire.  Perhaps  she- herself  does  not  perceive  it. 

There  are  many  discrepancies  of  statement  and  view  through  the 
business  part  of  the  book.  John  knows  that  La  Maison  Dorrien, 
established  in  1720,  and  with  a  look  of  safety  as  solid  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  is  in  reality  a  mere  shell  which  may  fall  into  ruin  any  day. 
When  he  returns  from  Russia,  whence  he  brings  the  money  required, 
without  risk  or  apparent  possible  need  of  the  revolver  his  cousin 
gave  him  with  instructions  to  use  it  if  necessary,  he  gives  up  his 
position  in  the  house — reason  why  not  too  apparent.  He  had  not 
liked  his  mission,  he  does  not  like  the  instability  of  the  firm,  he  is 
annoyed  because  they  had  not  telegraphed  to  him  that  his  “  little 
mother  ”  was  ill,  which  would  have  been  a  needless  anxiety,  and 
proved  their  wisdom,  and  he  wants  to  finish  his  poem  of  “  Miriam  ” 
and  to  enter  into  literary  life,  according  to  his  early  dreams. 
These  are  apparently  the  motives  which  influence  him '  to  throw 
up  his  position ;  but  the  next  day,  on  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  telling  him  that  his  old  friend  and  admirer  Mr.  Ryan,  who 
used  to  compare  him  to  John  Milton,  is  dead,  he  burns  his  poem, 
and  remains  at  La  Maison  Dorrien,  that  he  may  secure  to  his  mother 
“  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  safe  home.”  And  this  is  said  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  probable  ruin  of  the  house  has  formed  part  of  the 
matter  under  consideration.  This  kind  of  inconsequence  runs  all 
through  the  book ;  and  the  reader  is  perpetually  brought  up  by 
some  contradiction  or  some  want  of  continuity  and  natural  follow¬ 
ing  which  render  the  story  in  a  certain  sense  illusory  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  A  s  another  instance  of  how  little  Miss  Kavanagh  is  able  to 
judge  of  the  real  nature  and  personality  of  young  men,  we  may 
mention  her  ascribing  to  Mr.  Dorrien  a  sense  of  astonishment  that 
John  should  have  a  bronze  copy  of  the  “  Louvre  Polymnia  ”  in  his 
room.  “A  Demosthenes,  a  gladiator,  or  any  other  vigorous 
antique,  he  could  have  understood  as  a  young  man’s  choice ;  but 
he  lacked  the  key  to  the  past  which  might  have  told  him  how  and 
why  this  Polymnia  with  her  meditative  grace  was  dear  to  John 
Dorrien’s  heart.” 

John  Dorrien  is  a  very  religious  young  man.  Antoinette  Dorrien, 
his  young  cousin,  whom  Mr.  Dorrien  senior  at  first  desires 
and  then  forbids  to  be  his  wife,  is  very  irreligious.  She  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Oliver  Black,  a  handsome,  smooth-tongued 
scamp,  who  is  a  decided  unbeliever,  and  he  teaches  the  girl  to  be 
an  esprit  fort  and  a  Free-thinker,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  law  in  place  of  creation  and  miracles,  consequently  deceitful,  un¬ 
truthful,  disobedient,  and  all  manner  of  naughty  things.  We  get 
rather  too  much  theology,  on  the  whole,  about  this  time  ;  and  we 
think  Miss  Kavanagh,  if  orthodox,  not  specially  profound.  Doubtless 
she  is  on  the  safe  side  for  a  woman ;  but  we  prefer  that  these 
deeper  subjects  of  thought  and  faith  should  be  left  alone  altogether 
in  a  novel,  or,  if  touched  on,  then  with  reticence  and  sparingly, 
and  with  a  wider  grasp  and  more  generous  judgment  than  we  find 
in  John  Dorrien.  Darwin,  Comte,  Hegel,  and  the  like  are  not 
attractive  names  in  a  work  of  fiction  ;  and  this  view  of  a  young 
scamp’s  character  is  as  wanting  in  true  insight  as  it  is  in  orio-i- 
nality : — 

Philosophy  thus  studied  was  pleasant  enough,  and  so  Oliver  trifled  with 
Hegel  and  Comte,  and  went  through  Pantheism,  and  Eclecticism,  and 
every  other  “  ism,”  until,  as  we  have  said,  he  made  himself  a  little  creed  of 


his  oiyn.  He  ignored  the  Almighty  with  Comte,  and  agreed  with 
Pantheism  that  the  universe,  instead  of  being  created,  has  simply  developed 
itself.  He  did  not,  however,  go  far  or  deep  into  the  question  of  his  origin. 
Cui  homo  ?  What  matter  where  we  come  from,  or,  as  to  that,  where  we  go 
to,  so  long  as  the  present  time  can  be  made  pleasant  ?  He  was  young,  he 
was  handsome,  he  was  strong,  or  held  himself  so.  The  world  was  all  before 
him,  the  world  and  its  kingdoms.  He  too  had  heard  the  voice  which 
tempted  Eve,  and  through  whose  sorcery  Adam  fell — “  Ye  shall  be  gods.” 
It  was  pleasant  to  self-love,  to  pride,  to  bow  to  no  Divine  Master,  to  hold 
the  old  ideas  of  sin  and  virtue  worn-out  creeds,  and  to  laugh  softly  at  the 
weak  herds  who  cling  to  them  still.  It  was  comfortable  to  believe,  with 
one  of  his  philosophers,  that  “  man  has  a  sovereign  right  to  all  he  can  do ;  ” 
and  that  those  laws  which  the  decencies  of  civilization  require  are  the 
only  restraint  he  need  acknowledge.  Oliver  had  neither  the  low  in¬ 
stincts  nor  the  violent  passions  which  make  vulgar  criminals.  He  could 
take  the  good  out  of  life,  out  of  men  and  women,  and  yet  not  steal  nor 
kill.  Even  when  from  Oliver  Blackmore  he  became  Oliver  Black,  his 
philosophic  speculations  produced  no  apparent  change  in  his  manner  and 
feelings.  He  was  still  the  same  pleasant,  easy,  good-humoured  young  man 
that  he  had  been.  The  keen  ambition  which  his  downfall  had  wakened, 
the  remorseless  determination  to  still  enjoy  the  good  tilings  of  this  world 
that  had  come  with  poverty,  were  not  to  be  read  in  the  soft  and  laughing 
dark  eyes,  or  in  the  irresistible  smile  of  the  late  Mr.  Blackmore’s  un¬ 
acknowledged  son. 

Of  course  such  a  man  as  this  has  no  sense  of  morality;  hence 
we  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  that  Oliver  Black,  who  “  ignores 
the  Almighty,”  ignores  also  such  elemental  canons  of  good  living 
as  fidelity,  truth,  and  honour.  What  he  might  have  been  had  he 
not  dallied  with  Comte  and  flirted  with  Hegel,  had  he  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  specific  acts  of  creation  instead  of  that  of  gradual 
evolution  from  a  primordial  germ,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  to  judge 
by  analogy  from  the  rest  of  the  story,  he  would  have  been  a  very 
good  kind  of  fellow,  a  “dear  boy,”  like  John,  instead  of  being 
the  worthless  scoundrel  Free-thought  has  made  him.  When 
Antoinette  Dorrien,  who  by  the  way  is  not  a  Dorrien  at  all,  but 
that  odd  Mile.  Melanie’s  niece  on  another  side  of  the  house,  and  a 
D’Armaillo,  comes  to  La  Maison  Dorrien,  she  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Black,  whom  she  has  to  treat  as  a  perfect  stranger.  All  this 
episode  is  silly  and  unnatural ;  dangers  are  run  and  evil  committed 
without  adequate  cause  ;  and  the  change  in  Antoinette’s  character, 
when  from  being  the  lover  of  a  Free-thinker  she  becomes  the  lover 
of  a  pious  young  Christian,  does  not  ring  true.  It  is  the  foregone 
conclusion  which  is  not  real  psychology. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Miss  Kavanagh  who  was  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  the  famous  swallow  that  suddenly  appeared  a  year  or 
two  ago  on  note-paper,  brooches,  boxes,  and  wherever  such  an 
ornament  could  be  thrown.  It  was  Antoinette  d’Armaille. 
La  Maison  Dorrien  dealt  in  paper,  and  one  speciality  introduced  by 
John,  that  universal  genius  and  good  young  man,  is  note-paper 
with  a  pretty  vignette  at  the  side,  such  as  has  become  fashionable 
of  late  years.  When  the  original  artist,  Verney,  fails  the  firm, 
Antoinette  takes  up  the  pencil  and  palette  and  produces  sundry 
charming  little  fancies,  such  as  a  cat’s  head,  a  girl’s  head  with  two 
little  wings  peeping  behind,  and  this  famous  swallow.  But  what 
a  queer  idea  Miss  Kavanagh  must  have  of  business,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  large  concerns  are  managed,  when  the  simple 
accomplishment  of  being  able  to  draw  a  windmill,  a  lobster,  a 
parrot,  a  dragon-fly,  a  lady-bird,  and  the  like,  on  the  left-hand 
corner  of  ordinary  note-paper,  should  be  at  such  a  premium  that 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  genius  who  could  reproduce  these  not 
very  recondite  fancies  inflicts  no  end  of  mysterious  damage  on  a 
firm  like  La  Maison  Dorrien !  If  a  half-educated  girl  like  Antoinette 
could  replace  the  famous  Verne}',  his  work  could  not  have  been 
such  a  tremendous  effort  of  genius  after  all ;  but  this  is  our 
author’s  view  of  business  experiences,  and  we  are  bound  to  take 
what  we  can  get. 

The  main  fault  of  construction  in  John  Dorrien  is  its  want  of 
continuity — its  want  of  that  very  principle  of  evolution  which 
Miss  Kavanagh  seems  to  think  somehow  identical  with  falsehood 
and  treachery.  Things  jump,  they  do  not  grow.  Events  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  which,  for  all  the  good  they  are  of  to  the  story, 
might  never  have  been  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  unravelled,  or  what 
Mr.  Dorrien  would  have  called  decousu,  look  about  the  chapters  that 
is  not  conducive  to  one’s  interest.  The  characters,  too,  fail  in 
striking  any  recognizable  keynote.  John  is  too  perfect 
for  an  ordinary  sinful  man ;  the  “  little  mother  ”  changes  her 
dominant  qualities  in  an  unaccountable  and  inharmonious  manner ; 
Mrs.  Reginald  has  no  vital  action  on  the  plot,  nor  has  Mile. 
Melanie,  who  is  a  fancy  sketch  not  to  be  easily  assigned  to  any 
type  ;  Oliver  Black  or  Blackmore  is  too  conventionalized  a  villain ; 
and  Antoinette  seems  almost  more  of  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  the 
author’s  ideas  of  correct  belief  than  a  flesh  and  blood  girl  integral 
to  the  drama.  _  The  story  moreover  is  a  trifle  dull,  and  the  style  by 
no  means  brilliant.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  following- 
phrase  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  certain  Mr.  Granby  speaking  of 
Comte’s  Clotilde  de  Vaux : — “  Women  who  exercised  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  fascination  were  often  plain — they  left  so  much  to  the 
imagination.” 


LANG’S  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.* 

IIE  polemical  achievements  of  Dr.  Lang,  in  his  efforts  to  guide 
the  colonial  progress  of  Eastern  Australia  during  the  past 
half-century,  have  been  frequently  proclaimed  by  himself  to  the 
world.  He  has  added  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  at  Sydney  the  secular  occupations  of  a  legislator,  a  busy 
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province-monger  and  constitution-mender,  and  a  censor  of  social 
affairs,  besides  the  management,  as  be  tells  us,  of  a  large  private 
estate.  Such  a  career  of  diversified  activity  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  afford  small  leisure  for  an  historical  exposition  of  his 
own  performances.  But  Dr.  Lang,  in  his  fifty  years  of  contro¬ 
versial  warfare  against  the  manifold  iniquities  and  short-comings  of 
Australian  public  life,  has  found  occasion  to  make  seven  or  eight 
voyages  home  for  negotiations  with  different  political,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  and  financial  authorities.  lie  is  able  to  write  on  board  ship  ; 
and  the  volumes  which  are  to  inform  posterity  of  his  acts  and 
opinions  were  mostly  written  at  sea  between  Sydney  and  London. 
This  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  indefatigable 
author,  who  stops  now  and  then  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  to 
observe  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  his  maritime  position,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  nearest  point  of  land — “  sixty-five  leagues  to  the 
eastward.”  The  readers  of  his  book  on  shore,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  have  less  cause  to  admire  the  result  of  such  facility 
of  composition.  “  Dull  expletives,”  as  he  candidly  warns  them, 
“  are  apt  to  intrude  themselves,  especially  if  the  wind  happens  to 
be  foul  or  the  weather  unfavourable ;  and  the  balancing  of  periods 
is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.”  The  balancing  of  statements  and 
judgments,  however,  which  is  rather  more  essential  to  an  his¬ 
torian,  would  have  suffered  equally  in  Dr.  Lang’s  hands  at  sea  or 
ashore.  This  defect  must  be  ascribed  to  a  mental  peculiarity 
which  arises  from  individual  temper,  under  a  life-long  process  of 
self-irritation,  in  a  typical  specimen  of  the  perfervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum ;  and  we  remember  the  maxim  of  Horace,  that  men  who 
run  to  and  fro  across  the  sea  do  not  change  their  habit  of  mind  as 
they  change  their  sky. 

The  present  work  claims  notice  as  partly  new,  since  it  is  above 
twenty  years  ago  that  the  last  of  three  former  editions  appeared. 
The  statistical  descriptions  of  the  colony  in  1852  are  now,  of 
course,  superseded  by  those  of  later  date  ;  and  the  historical  nar¬ 
rative  should  be  continued,  as  the  author  professes  to  have  done, 
by  recording  the  events  which  have  happened  since  that  time.  It 
will  be  with  some  disappointment  that  the  reader  in  quest  of  fresh 
knowledge  upon  this  interesting  subject  will  peruse  the  two 
volumes.  Dr.  Lang  has  by  no  means  completed  the  history  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  he  at  first  sketched  out,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  to  the  period  before  mentioned ;  but  he  has  struck 
•off  three  concluding  chapters  of  superficial  comment  upon  the 
characters  of  the  more  recent  Governors.  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy 
and  Sir  William  Denison,  from  1846  to  1861,  incurred  his  most 
scornful  disapprobation  upon  grounds  which,  in  the  case  at  least 
of  Sir  Charles,  it  does  not  seem  expedient  here  to  discuss.  Their 
successors,  indeed — namely,  Sir  John  Young,  now  Lord  Lisgar, 
the  Earl  of  Belmore,  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  are  still 
living— have  hitherto  escaped  the  like  bitter  torrent  of  vitupe¬ 
ration.  In  any  case,  this  part  of  Dr.  Lang’s  supplementary 
work  is  far  from  keeping  to  the  proper  aim  and  tenor  of 
history.  For  it  partly  consists  of  the  reproduction  of  his 
old  writings  as  a  journalist  and  pamphleteer  upon  two  or  three 
passing  topics,  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  censorious  gossip. 
The  chief  matter  of  real  interest  which  he  relates,  within  this 
period,  is  the  successful  resistance  of  the  colonists  in  1849,  re¬ 
newed  in  1852,  to  Earl  Grey’s  purpose  of  forcing  the  convicted 
criminals  of  England  upon  them.  With  regard  also  to  the 
formation  of  Queensland  as  a  new  province,  by  separating  the 
Moreton  Bay  territory  from  New  South  Wales,  after  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  detaching  the  Port  Philip  territory  for  the  province  of 
Victoria  some  years  before,  Dr.  Lang  has  to  take  credit  for  his 
own  persevering  exertions.  Its  consummation  took  place  in  1859, 
the  independence  of  Victoria  as  a  province  having  been  established 
in  1851 ;  and  in  both  instances,  we  should  in  justice  remark,  Dr. 
Lang  had  earned  public  thanks  by  his  labours  during  seven  or 
eight  years’  previous  agitation.  The  inhabitants  of  Melbourne  and 
Brisbane,  at  any  rate,  have  very  naturally  testified  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  him;  and  those  of  Sydney  do  not  appear  to  have  re¬ 
sented  his  action  in  cutting  off  two  such  vast  sections  of  the 
territory  formerly  ruled  from  that  city.  Dr.  Lang  certainly 
omits  the  mention  of  no  great  or  small  occasion  for  refreshing  his 
personal  notoriety,  whether  on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
press,  or  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

But  he  tells  us  actually  nothing  of  the  politics  of  New  South 
Wales,  its  Parliaments  and  responsible  Governments,  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  except  that  lie  thinks  the  existing  Constitution, 
with  two  Houses — a  Council  and  an  Assembly — has  not  worked 
well.  He  is  very  likely  in  the  right,  seeing  that  there  have  been 
fourteen  different  Ministries  and  seven  Parliaments  since  this  Con¬ 
stitution  was  established  in  1856  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  colonies  has  been  not  less  unfavourable.  This  is 
mortifying  to  those  who  persuade  themselves,  in  the  self-compla¬ 
cent  mood  of  modern  Liberalism,  that  every  community  of 
Englishmen  in  a  new  country  can  easily  create  an  improved  House 
of  Commons  and  a  preferable  substitute  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  former  system  of  a  mixed  Legislative  Council,  which  was 
devised  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  in  1 842,  is  stated  to  have  worked 
very  well  indeed,  and  Dr.  Lang  only  regrets  that  it  was  not  con¬ 
tinued  half  a  century  longer.  It  did  not  exercise  any  real  control 
over  the  Ministry,  who  were  responsible  to  the  Crown  alone  ;  but 
he  does  not  see  why  responsible  government  could  not  have  been 
initiated  with  such  a  Legislative  Council,  instead  of  with  a  Lower 
House  purely  representative.  There  were  thirty-six  members  of 
that  Council,  twelve  of  whom,  including  six  chiefs  of  administrative 
departments,  were  nominated  by  the  Crown,  while  twenty-four 
were  elected  upon  a  20I.  franchise.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Dr. 


Lang  considers  that  mixed  Constitution  better  adapted  to  colonial 
society  than  the  democratic  Constitutions  now  in  vogue.  YTet  it  is 
the  Council  or  Upper  House,  as  latterly  existing  (still  composed  of 
nominees  for  life),  and  not  the  House  of  Assembly,  which  is  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  that  he  reproaches  most  bitterly  for  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  favourite  objects.  It  has  defeated  every  plan  of 
expending  the  land  sales  revenue  in  the  importation  of  emigrants 
from  Britain.  He  justifies,  therefore,  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Young  in  1861,  when  that  Governor  overbore  the  majority  of  the 
Council  by  nominating  a  score  of  new  members  to  carry  a  particular 
measure.  This  measure  was  Mr.  Robertson’s  Bill,  which  was  passed 
to  allow  the  unrestricted  selection  and  purchase  of  small  freeholds 
on  unsurveyed  public  lands  held  by  squatters  as  pasture  runs.  The 
conflict  of  interests  here  involved  is  one  that  underlies  every 
political  question  in  the  Australian  commonwealths. 

We  prefer  to  speak,  however,  of  the  question  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to — namely,  that  of  the  fixed  appropriation  of  the 
land  sales  revenue  to  provide  for  assisted  emigration,  or  else, 
as  an  alternative,  the  system  of  granting  a  piece  of  land 
to  each  independent  emigrant,  in  value  probably  equal  to  the 
cost  of  his  voyage.  Dr.  Lang  zealously  contends  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom,  not  to  the  colonists,  he  says 
those  vacant  lands  rightfully  belong,  have  been  robbed  of  their 
national  heritage  by  the  act  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1 852,  when 
the  disposal  of  that  public  property,  in  all  the  Australasian  pro¬ 
vinces,  was  unconditionally  given  up  to  the  colonial  Legislatures. 
Sir  John  Pakington  and  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  are  denounced 
as  “  fools  and  madmen  ”  for  consenting  to  this  arrangement ;  while 
the  squatters  who  prevailed  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Council,  with  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth  at  their  head,  are 
treated  as  downright  rogues.  They  peremptorily  denied  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  land  sales  revenue,  which  now 
amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  to  bringing  emi¬ 
grants  from  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  our  people,  therefore, 
who  have  passed  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  has  been  far  less  than  the  immigration  into  Queens¬ 
land  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  imputed  to  the  class  of  squatters, 
who  had  in  1846  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  them 
regular  leases  with  fixity  of  tenure  and  some  rights  of  pre-emption, 
that  they  have  sought  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  labourers  with 
families,  lest  these  should  become  small  agriculturists  demanding 
to  purchase  land.  Dr.  Lang  cannot  forgive  the  authors  of  this  ex¬ 
clusive  policy,  since  he  had,  upon  several  occasions,  taken  immense 
Rouble  and  incurred  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities  to  fetch  hundreds 
of  Scottish  workmen,  mechanics,  and  peasants,  and  of  German  vine¬ 
dressers,  for  the  industrial  settlements  he  desired  to  create.  The 
controversy  which  he  has  so  long  waged  upon  these  land  and 
labour  questions  with  a  very  powerful  interest  among  his  fellow- 
colonists  is  further  complicated  by  a  sentiment  of  religious  anti¬ 
pathy.  He  complains  that  an  undue  proportion  of  the  actual  immi¬ 
grants,  assisted  by  the  agents  of  the  colony  here,  have  been  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  embarked  at  Plymouth.  This  was  the  case,  in¬ 
deed,  more  especially  under  the  bounty  system  of  thirty  years  ago, 
by  which  contractors  were  rewarded  with  payment  of  so  much  a 
head  for  enlisting  and  sending  out  a  number  of  people  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  there  is  still,  under  the  present  regulations, 
a  large  preponderance  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  among  those 
brought  to  the  colony  at  the  public  expense.  The  general  de¬ 
cline,  however,  of  assisted  emigration  to  New  South  Wales 
renders  this  point  of  less  importance  to  the  social  character  of  that 
province. 

Much  as  we  may  dislike  the  acrimonious  spirit  of  these  colonial 
discussions,  their  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales 
is  worthy  of  our  study.  It  is  not  so  with  other  squabbles  related 
by  Dr.  Lang  in  what  he  calls  a  history  of  the  province,  and  more 
particularly  in  his  chapter  on  the  state  of  morals  and  religion.  Few 
persons  in  this  country  can  feel  any  great  concern  in  his  disputes  with 
other  clergymen  at  Sydney,  whether  of  the  Episcopalian,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  or  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  denomination ;  and  we  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  long  story  of  his  deposition,  and  his  con¬ 
sequent  appeals  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Court  of  Session 
at  Edinburgh.  Other  stories  of  a  kind  yet  more  objectionable, 
resented  as  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  private  and  domestic  life  in 
ygone  days,  might  well  have  been  spared,  with  the  republication  of 
scurrilous  verses  like  those  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Dr.  Lang’s  journal,  the  Colonist, 
now  and  then  incurred  a  prosecution  for  libel,  or  that  his  schemes 
of  public  usefulness  were  obstructed  by  personal  resentments  which 
such  a  tongue  and  pen  might  easily  provoke.  We  are  bound, 
nevertheless,  to  recognize  the  merits  of  his  present  rnork,  such  as 
they  are,  in  spite  of  its  disfiguring  accompaniments  of  egotistic  and 
uncharitable  gossip.  The  earlier  historical  chapters,  though  not 
the  product  of  original  research,  afford  a  striking  view  of  the  despe¬ 
rate  struggle  for  existence  through  which  the  first  penal  settlement 
from  1788  to  1800,  under  Captains  Phillip  and  Hunter,  contrived 
to  support  itself  on  starving  rations.  The  mutiny  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  in  1809  against  Governor  Bligh,  with  its 
causes  and  results,  is  also  fully  related.  In  Dr.  Lang’s  account  of 
the  successive  Administrations  of  General  Macquarie,  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  and  Sir  George  Gipps,  to  the  year 
1846,  will  be  found  many  curious  incidents  of  the  transition 
from  a  batch  of  transported  convicts  under  military  rule,  to 
a  crowd  of  eager  adventurers  wildly  speculating  in  town  lots 
and  in  sheep  and  cattle.  The  mad  scramble  provoked  by 
artificially  raising  prices  both  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  till 
the  all  but  entire  bankruptcy  of  the  colony  in  1 843  is  a  lesson 
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which  deserves  study  wherever  the  like  circumstances  might 
possibly  recur.  But  all  these  affairs  of  the  past  have  been  narrated 
in  former  publications.  We  find  more  serviceable  information  in 
the  chapters  of  topographical  description,  with  detailed  notices  of 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and'mineral  industries,  and  in  the  statistics  of 
colonial  improvements,  which  fill  a  good  part  of  Dr.  Lang’s  second 
volume.  These  accounts,  with  the  aid  of  a  map  showing  the 
places  where  different  vegetable  crops  or  mineral  treasures  are 
produced,  will  be  convenient  for  readers  with  a  practical  aim 
desirous  to  know  the  country  as  it  really  is.  The  author  seems  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  most  branches  of  husbandry,  and  to  be 
endowed,  like  many  other  Scotchmen,  lay  and  clerical,  with  a 
naiive  talent  for  matters  of  rural  economy,  besides  his  shrewdness 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world.  He  has  in  various  ways 
long  worked  for  the  advancement  of  the  Australian  colonies  in  the 
direction  which  he  conceives  to  be  right.  At  the  age  of  nearly 
seventv-five,  though  his  plans  and  predictions  have  not  always 
proved  infallible,  he  may  congratulate  himself,  as  a  colonist  of  fifty 
years’  standing',  upon  the  growth  of  that  new  Southern  orld. 


WILLIAMS’S  CHINESE  DICTIONARY.* 

{HIE  name  of  Dr.  Wells  Williams  is  known  to  every  student  of 
-  Chinese  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  best  Dictionary  of  the 
Canton  dialect,  or  indeed  of  any  dialect  of  China  that  has  been 
published.  The  deservedly  wide  popularity  which  that  work  ac¬ 
quired  raised  the  expectations  of  students  to  an  unwonted  pitch 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  present  Dictionary,  upon  which 
the  learned  author  had  been  engaged  for  eleven  years,  was  about 
to  appear.  The  more  sanguine  scholars  hoped  to  find  in  its  pages 
the  language  scientifically  and  exhaustive^  treated  in  all  its  dia¬ 
lectical  an  d°philological  bearings,  and  beginners  no  less  unreasonably 
expected  that  it  would  supply  them  with  a  complete  interpretation 
of  every  idiom  and  expression  to  be  met  with  in  the  text-books 
and  novels  of  the  language.  It  was  only  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  these  extravagant  expectations  should  be  disappointed.  There 
is  no  one  scholar  at  the  present  time  who  is  capable  of  compiling  a 
complete  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language.  This  work  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done,  and  when  it  is  accomplished  it  will  be  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  labours  of  men  who  have  severally  made  the  various 
dialects  their  particular  study,  and  not  by  the  exertions  of  any 
single  author.  The  fields  of  study  are  collectively  too  wide,  and 
separately  too  difficult,  for  any  one  man  thoroughly  to  compass. 
As  Dr.  Williams  says  in  his  preface : — 

The  plan  of  a  Chinese  lexicon  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  a  foreigner  should 
comprise  the  general  and  vernacular  pronunciations,  with  the  tones  used  in 
various  places,  and  the  sounds  given  to  each  character  as  its  meanings  vary. 
The  history  and  composition  of  the  character,  its  uses  in  various  epochs,  and 
its  authorized  and  colloquial  meanings  should  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  suitable  examples.  All  this  knowledge  should  be  methodically  arranged 
so  as  to  be  accessible  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

Dr.  Williams  is  perfectly  aware  that  his  work  does  not  fulfil  all 
these  conditions,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should.  His  desire  in 
compiling  it  was  only  to  advance  a  step  towards  the  formation  of 
such  a  dictionary  as  that  he  has  here  sketched  out,  and  the  result 
has  fully  answered  that  end.  In  1819  Morrison  completed  his 
Dictionary,  which  up  to  this  time  has  held  its  place  as  in  all  re¬ 
spects  the  best  dictionary  of  the  language,  and,  in  fact,  as  the  only 
one  available  for  students,  since  the  works  of  Medhurst,  Bridgman, 
Callery,  Gonsalves,  and  De  Guignes  have  become  so  rare  as  to  be 
almost  unobtainable.  But  though  Morrison’s  Dictionary  has  proved 
an  invaluable  help  during  the  last  half-eentury  to  students  of 
Chinese,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  its  deficiencies  were  such  as  to 
make  a  new  lexicon  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  growing 
out  of  our  deeper  and  more  general  knowledge  of  the  language. 
In  1 863  Dr.  Williams  set  himself  to  work  to  supply  this  want, 
and  the  result  of  his  eleven  years’  study  is  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  consideration  which  occupied  our  author’s  attention 
was  the  plan  on  which  to  arrange  his  Dictionary.  The  makers, 
native  and  foreign,  of  Chinese  lexicons  have  followed  three  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  in  the  assortment  of  the  characters.  “  These  are 
the  natural  method,  in  which  words  of  a  similar  meaning  are 
grouped  under  leading  heads;  the  analytic  method,  by  which 
words  are  arranged  under  certain  determinatives,  called  keys  or 
radicals ;  and  the  syllabic  or  rhyming  method,  by  which  words 
fall  into  certain  classes,  according  to  their  terminations.”  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  oldest,  and  is  that  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  ancient  TJrh  ya,  which  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Chow 
Rung  about  B.C.  1100,  and  also  in  the  well-known  encyclopaedia 
San  tsai  tu  hivui.  But  as  any  such  classified  system  became,  as  the 
written  characters  grew  and  multiplied,  plainly  inadequate  for 
general  use,  lexicographers  hit  upon  the  plan  of  arranging  the 
characters  under  that  portion  of  the  symbols  which  may  be  said  to 
denote  their  sense.  The  genius  of  the  language  makes  such  a 
system  obviously  feasible.  Broadly  speaking,  every  Chinese  cha¬ 
racter  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  the  determinative 
and  the  phonetic.  Lor  instance,  the  phonetic  ma,  a  horse,  is  used  in 
combination  with  the  character  meauinga  mouth,  to  represent  ma,  to 
scold,  and  again  with  the  character  for  an  insect  to  represent  ma, 
a  locust,  and  so  on.  And  thus  in  the  same  way  we  find  that  the 
written  symbols  of  things  made  of  wood  are  generally  recognizable 
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by  the  presence  in  their  composition  of  the  character  muh,  wood, 
and  those  referring  to  speech  by  the  addition  of  either  the  character 
how,  a  mouth,  or  of  yen,  words.  In  the  Shuo  wen,  the  first  native 
dictionary  arranged  on  this  principle,  the  characters  are  grouped 
under  514  of  these  determinatives.  During  the  Sui  Dynasty  Ku 
Ye-wang  (a.d.  543)  increased  the  number  to  542,  and,  after  several 
changes,  they  were  fixed,  during  the  last  dynasty,  at  214.  This 
number  was  adopted  in  the  compilation  of  his  Tsze  wei,.  the  Cheng 
tze  tuny,  the  I  wen  pi  lan,  and  by  the  Emperor  Kanghe  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  his  celebrated  dictionary,  and  thus  it  may  now  be  said 
to  be  the  authorized  figure.  This  system  has  been  followed  by 
Morrison  in  his  first  part,  and  by  Medhurst,  De  Guignes,  and  others. 
The  third  method— that  is  to  say,  the  syllabic  or  rhyming  plan  of 
arranging  the  characters — is  of  still  later  use,  and  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  numerous  works ;  among  others  in  the  Pei  wen  yun  fu, 
which  is  “  probably  the  largest  dictionary  in  any  language  of  the 
world.”  The  system  of  spelling  followed  in  these  books,  and,  in 
fact,  in  all  other  dictionaries,  is  that  which  was  brought  from  India 
by  the  Buddhist  priests  Chen  Yoh  and  Shen  Rung,  and  consists  in 
taking  parts  of  two  words  and  combining  them  to  give  the  sound 
of  a  third  word.  For  instance,  to  express  the  sound  Fen,  they 
unite  the  two  words  Fu  and  wen,  the  first  giving  the  initial  F,  and 
the  last  the  final  en.  The  number  of  such  finals  employed  in  this 
way  was  originally  206,  but  during  the  Sung  Dynasty  these  were 
reduced  to  160,  and  more  recently  to  38,  and  of  such  initials  there 
are  now  36  in  use. 

Dr.  Williams  has  chosen  the  last  or  syllabic  system  on  which  to 
arrange  his  Dictionary,  and  for  the  use  of  English  students  this  is 
doubtless  the  most  convenient.  On  this  point  every  one  must  be 
agreed  who  has  had  experience  in  the  use  of  lexicons  in  which 
the  characters  are  arranged  under  their  determinatives.  The  in¬ 
convenience  of  counting  the  number  of  strokes  in  the  character 
to  be  discovered,  and  the  labour  of  turning  over  page  after  page  until 
it  is  found,  are  often  very  great.  As  an  illustration  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  we  mav  mention  that  in  the  index  of  characters  at  the  end  of  the 
work  before  us  there  are  given  nearly  six  hundred  characters  under 
the  determinative  Shut,  “  water.”  On  an  average  there  are  about 
nine  entries  on  each  of  Dr.  W  illiams’s  pages,  and  had  he  therefore 
adopted  the  analytical  system  the  searcher  lor  a  character  under 
this  determinative  would  have  had  to  wade,  more  or  less,  through 
upwards  of  sixty  pages.  As  it  is,  the  contents  of  his  1,15° 
pages  are  divided  under  522  syllables,  giving  an  average  of  little 
more  than  two  pages  to  each  syllable.  The  principle,  therefore, 
is  a  good  one,  but  in  one  or  two  respects  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  worked  it  out  in  detail  is  open  to  exception.  For  instance, 
although  the  syllables  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  those 
beginning  with  Ts  are  placed  after  all  those  beginning  with 
T,  so  that  Tsa  follows  next  to  Tivan.  The  reason  he  gives 
for  this  arrangement  is,  that'  such  syllables  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  he  therefore  apparently  prefers  to  treat  Tsa  as  a 
compound  letter ;  but  this  is  plainly  insufficient  ground 
for  the  introduction  of  an  innovation  which  from  its  very  nature 
must  prove  to  be  a  cause  of  confusion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see 
what  object  is  gained  by  it.  This  self-same  transposition  of  syllables 
was  almost  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Mayers’s  Chinese 
Reader's  Manual,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  two  scholars, 
should  have  supplied  a  mischievous  example  which  it  is  possible 
others  may  be  induced  to  follow.  In  the  arrangement  also  of  the 
characters  under  each  syllable  our  author  has  placed  them  in  order 
of  their  tones,  instead  of  according  to  their  phonetics,  which  was 
the  plan  pursued  by  Morrison,  and  which  for  the  general  student 
is  far  the  more  reasonable  one  of  the  two.  To  illustrate  our  meaning 
we  will  take  the  syllable  cluing,  to  nearly  all  the  characters  under 
which  three  prominent  phonetics  give  the  sounds.  What  could  be 
simpler  than  to  group  together  the  characters  of  which  each 
phonetic  forms  a  part,  so  that  the  student  may  take  in  at  a  glance 
all  those  deriving  their  sound  from  the  same  source  ?  The  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  tones  is  doubtless  of  great  importance,  and  especially 
for  those  who,  for  the  purposes  of  speaking  the  language,  desire  to 
learn  the  pitch  of  the  voice  in  which  each  syllable  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  well  as  for  those  bent  on  making  deep  philological 
researches  into  the  changes  which  at  different  epochs  have  been 
made  in  the  tones  in  the  various  dialects.  But  for  these, 
as  also  for  European  students  whose  ambition  is  simply  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  China,  the  system 
of  grouping  the  characters  according  to  their  phonetics  is  by  far 
the  most  convenient.  Nor  need  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
notation  of  the  tones.  In  short,  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Dr.  Williams  and  ourselves  is  this,  Whether  is  it  better  to  consult 
the  eye  or  the  ear  in  the  arrangement  of  the  characters  having  the 
same  sound  but  not  the  same  tones  ?  As  many  of  the  best  native 
scholars  are  often  unable  to  give  for  certain  the  true  tone  of  a 
character,  and  as  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  students  of  Chinese 
depend  entirely  on  their  Sien-sengs  for  information  on  this  point, 
Dr.  Williams’s  system  of  arrangement  will  only  be  a  partial  advan¬ 
tage  to  those  students  whose  Sien-sengs  are  far  above  the  average 
of  their  race  in  scholarship,  and  who  use  his  Dictionary  with  these 
native  assistants  at  their  elbows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eye,  with 
a  little  careful  training,  becomes  a  very  sure  guide  to  the  phonetic 
portions  of  the  characters,  and  enables  the  student  with  ease  and 
rapidity  to  recognize  the  position  which  the  character  he  is  in 
search  of  should  occupy  among  those  of  the  same  sound. 

The  prominence  which  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
study  of  the  dialects  of  China  has  given  rise  to  the  question  as 
to  which  of  the  many  varieties  of  speech  heard  within  the 
borders  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces  presents  the  best  claim  to 
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be  considered  to  represent  the  Chinese  language.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dialects  of  Canton,  Amoy,  and 
Fuh-lrien  may  at  once  be  dismissed  from  this  considera¬ 
tion,  and  then,  broadly  speaking,  there  remains  only  the  Kivan 
hwa,  or  Mandarin  dialect.  This  language  is  spoken  over  the  whole 
of  China  north  of  the  Yang-tsze  kiang,  and  in  the  Western  and 
some  of  the  Southern  provinces.  But  the  very  width  of  this  area 
gives  rise  to  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  as 
spoken,  and  to  considerable  variation  in  both  its  idioms  and  its 
grammatical  construction.  The  question  then  arises  whether  the 
Northern  Mandarin,  as  spoken  at  Peking,  or  the  Southern  Manda¬ 
rin,  as  spoken  at  Nanking,  or  the  Western  Mandarin,  as  spoken 
at  Cheng-tu,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard ;  or  whether  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  strike  the  mean  of  these  differences,  and  to  produce 
a  system  of  pronunciation  which  shall  represent  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  original  stock  from  which  these  dialects  have  diverged. 
Chinese  lexicographers  have  considered  that  this  may  be  done, 
and  such  a  method  has  been  embodied  in  a  well-known  work  en¬ 
titled  Wu-fang  yuen  yin.  This  manual  Dr.  Williams  has  taken 
as  the  basis  for  arranging  the  characters,  and  “  though  its  pronun¬ 
ciation  differs  probably  from  that  heard  at  any  one  place  where  the 
Kwan  hwa  is  spoken,  it  is  probably  nearer  to  the  general  average 
of  the  spoken  language,  as  heard  north  of  the  Yang-tsze  river,  than 
it  would  have  been  to  reduce  it  to  the  speech  of  a  single  city  or 
prefecture,  as  Peking  for  instance.”  Following  then  in  the  main 
the  plan  of  the  Wu-fang  yuen  yin,  Dr.  Williams  has  divided  the 
sounds  of  the  language  into  522  syllables,  under  which  he  has 
arranged  10,940  words  or  characters.  The  orthography  he  has 
adopted,  though  on  the  whole  more  correct  than  that  employed 
by  Morrison,  is  still  in  some  respects  illogical,  and  therefore  ob¬ 
jectionable.  It  is  plainly  inconvenient  that  a  vowel  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  made  to  represent  two  different  sounds ;  and 
yet  in  the  work  before  us,  in  all  the  syllables  ending  in  an  and 
an,  any  and  dng,  the  a  is  given  the  value  both  of  a  in  father 
and  the  u  in  fun  respectively.  Thus,  the  a  in  Tang,  “  a  village,” 
has  the  force  of  that  letter  in  father,  or  in  the  French  dne,  “  an 
ass,”  and  the  «  in  Tung,  “  a  lamp,”  has  the  sound  of  the  first  u  in 
fungus. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  special  faults  to  be  found  with 
Dr.  Williams's  Dictionary,  we  are  at  liberty  now  to  turn  to  the 
more  grateful  task  of  speaking  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  appearance  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  In  the  fulness  and  variety 
of  the  meanings  of  the  characters,  and  in  the  richness  of  idioms 
and  expressions,  it  is  unequalled.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible.  The  preface  and  in¬ 
troduction,  which  fill  seventy-nine  quarto  pages  of  small  type, 
contain  a  mine  of  information,  and  the  treatise  contributed  by  Mr. 
Edkins  on  the  ancient  language  of  China  is  of  great  interest 
and  value,  while  to  each  syllable  is  added  the  sound  it  bore  in 
ancient  Chinese,  and  those  which  it  assumes  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Shanghai,  Canton,  Fuhchow,  and  other  dialects.  Both 
the  Chinese  and  the  English  type  employed  are  clear  and  distinct, 
and  the  various  Dynastic  and  other  tables,  which  find  their  appro¬ 
priate  places  throughout  the  volume,  furnish  convenient  and 
trustworthy  information  on  subjects  with  respect  to  which  every 
reader  of  Chinese  books  has  to  make  repeated  references. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

FROM  time  to  time  books  appear  which  illustrate  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  way  the  vagaries  of  intellect  and  culture  when  re¬ 
leased  from  the  strict  control  of  a  sober  and  rational  judgment ; 
and  in  this  category  may  be  placed  a  couple  of  recent  publications 
on  what  is  called  Spiritualism  by  Mr.  Crookes  and  Mr.  Wallace.* 
Mr.  Crookes  is  known  as  a  competent  chemist,  and  Mr.  Wallace  as 
a  distinguished  naturalist,  and  both  have  made  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  science  in  their  respective  fields.  When,  however,  they 
quit  the  safe  domain  of  science  proper,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  understood,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
practices  of  the  mediums  too  wild  or  ridiculous  for  their 
unbounded  credulity.  It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Crookes  begins 
his  essay  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  Faraday,  which  it  is 
evident  he  does  not  understand.  Faraday  said,  “  Before  we 
proceed  to  consider  any  question  involving  physical  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  should  set  out  with  clear  ideas  of  the  naturally  pos¬ 
sible  and  impossible.”  Upon  which  Mr.  Crookes  remarks  that  this 
is  reasoning  in  a  circle,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  know  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  or  impossible  without  investigation.  He  therefore  prefers, 
he  tells  us,  to  enter  on  the  examination  of  Spiritualism  without  any 
preconceived  notions  whatever ;  that  is  to  say,  he  thinks  that  the 
most  likely  way  to  promote  the  discovery  of  scientific  truth  is  to 
dismiss  all  “  clear  ideas  of  the  naturally  possible  and  impossible,” 
and  to  assume  that  nothing  trustworthy  has  yet  been  ascertained 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  branches  of  science  which  are  less  settled  than  others,  and 
Faraday  was  certainly  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  discountenance 
free  inquiry.  It  is  obvious  that  all  that  he  meant  was  to  give 
a  necessary  caution  against  the  sort  of  freedom  which  consists 
in  abandoning  all  established  principles,  and,  as  it  were,  jumping 
loose  into  the  abyss  of  the  unknown.  In  other  words,  what  he 
had  to  say  was  this — “  Do  not  let  go  the  rope  which  has  guided  you 

*  Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
J.  Burns. 


so  far,  but  follow  it  out  inch  by  inch.  Nothing  is  too  wonderful 
to  be  true,  if  it  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  stick  in 
the  meantime  to  such  laws  as  you  have  got.”  And  most  reasonable 
people  will  think  that  this  is  very  sound  advice.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  absurd  than  a  system  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  which  starts  with  the  assumption  that  what  science  has 
already  determined  may  be  set  aside  at  any  moment  in  order  to 
leave  the  mind  free  and  open  to  any  fancy  that  may  be  ready  to 
take  possession  of  it.  The  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Crookes  has 
arrived  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  method  by  which  he  has 
reached  them.  The  first  requisite  is,  he  says,  to  be  sure  of  your 
facts ;  and  on  this  point  everybody  will  agree  with  him.  No 
observations,  he  adds,  are  of  use  to  the  student  of  science  unless 
they  are  truthful  and  made  under  test-conditions,  and  he  admits 
that  the  great  mass  of  spiritualistic  evidence  fails  in  this  respect. 
But  then  of  course  his  own  evidence  is  exceptionally  good.  There 
may  be  very  few  genuine  facts  in  the  market,  but  he  has  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  them.  It  should  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Crookes’s  “  facts  ”  are  nothing  more  than  his  own 
impressions  of  what  he  saw.  How  far  he  actually  saw  what 
he  thinks  he  saw  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  tables  and  other  articles  of  furniture  really  did  move 
about  in  the  manner  described,  but  when  we  come  to  the  more 
extraordinary  experiments  some  delusion  may  be  expected.  In 
any  case,  even  assuming  that  such  things  really  happened,  we  are 
merely  thrown  back  on  another  impression  which  was  made  on 
Mr.  Crookes’s  mind,  and  that  is,  that  they  were  things  which  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  causes.  It  is  notorious  that  it  is 
only  people  who,  like  Mr.  Crookes,  begin  by  discarding  “  all  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  naturally  possible  and  impossible,”  who  ever  see 
these  spiritual  manifestations  in  perfection,  and  that  whenever  any 
cautious  or  sceptical  person  is  present  they  invariably  either  break 
down  or  do  not  come  off  at  all.  And  as  a  matter  of  probability  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  Mr.  Crookes  may,  from  his  peculiar 
state  of  mind,  have  been  deceived  than  that  the  laws  of  nature  as 
hitherto  accepted  are  altogether  hallucinations.  Mr.  Crookes  says 
he  imposes  test-conditions,  and  in  some  respects  this  is  true ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  dispenses  with  tests,  and  allows  the  medium  to 
operate  under  conditions  which  facilitate  deception.  “  It  is,”  says 
Mr.  Crookes,  “  a  fine  quality,  that  of  uttering  undeniable  truth  ’’ ; 
but  when  he  asserts  that  inanimate  bodies  and  living  men  and  women 
fly  about  without  mechanical  agency,  that  is  a  statement  which 
assuredly  no  one  is  bound  to  believe  merely  because  he  chooses  to 
make  it.  At  the  most,  all  that  is  proved  is  that  Mr.  Crookes  has 
failed  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Home  and  other  professionals. 
Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  most  circumstantial  stories.  He  and 
his  wife  had  been  spending  a  day  in  the  country,  and  had  brought 
home  a  few  flowers  which  they  had  gathered.  On  reaching  home 
they  gave  them  to  a  servant  to  put  in  water.  Mr.  Home  came 
soon  after ;  the  servant  brought  in  the  flowers  in  a  vase  and  placed 
them  on  the  table,  and  then  Mr.  Home  exercised  his  influence  on 
the  flowers  in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Crookes  asserts  that  when  the 
servant  brought  in  the  flowers,  “  this  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Home 
had  seen  them.”  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
terval  during  which  the  flowers  were  out  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  sight, 
and  they  might,  for  aught  he  know3,  have  been  manipulated  by  the 
servant  in  collusion  with  Home.  Besides,  China-grass,  a  sprig  of 
which  “  levitated,”  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  nor  is  there  any 
assurance  that  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  bouquet  from  the 
expert’s  sleeve.  Mr.  Crookes’s  work  is  brought  to  an  appropriate 
climax  by  some  account  of  Katie  King,  a  spirit  form  who  for  some 
time  attended  a  Miss  Cook.  Mr.  Crookes  met  Katie  at  a  seance  at 
Hackney,  and  “  feeling  that,  if  I  had  not  a  spirit,  I  had  at  all 
events  a  lady  close  to  me,  I  asked  her  permission  to  clasp  her  in 
my  arms;  permission  was  graciously  given,  and  I  accordingly 
did — well,  as  any  gentleman  would  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.”  He  also  asserts  that  on  another  occasion  he  heard 
“  a  heart  beating  rhythmically  ”  inside  the  chest  of  the  spirit  form. 
Here  again  we  find  that  Mr.  Crookes  had  to  turn  off  the  gas  and 
take  a  phosphorus  lamp  before  he  could  see  anything. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  volume  consists  of  a  reprint  of  his  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  and  of  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Dialectical  Society, 
together  with  a  preface  and  appendix.*  There  is  a  characteristic 
passage  describing  a  seance  at  which  music  was  obtained  from  a 
wineglass  and  harp.  Mr.  Wallace  says : — “  There  was  no  fire,  and 
we  lowered  the  gas,  so  as  to  give  a  subdued  light,  which  enabled 
everything  to  be  seen.”  This  habit  of  lowering  of  the  gas,  literally 
and  metaphorically,  in  order  to  see  more  clearly,  and  the  fact  that 
“  the  mesmerised  patient  never  has  doubts  of  the  reality  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears,”  sufficiently  explain  phenomena  which  perhaps 
imder  such  conditions  are  not  so  very  unnatural.  Controversy  is 
rendered  impossible  by  Mr.  Wallace's  decisive  declaration  that 
“  Spiritualists  alone  are  competent  to  decide  what  theory  best 
explains  the  facts,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  alone  know 
these  facts  in  their  wide  range  and  countless  details.”  Other 
people  are  “  too  ignorant  to  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion,”  and 
it  is  clear  that  this  ignorance  is  not  very  likely  to  be  dispelled  by 
the  sort  of  books  which  Spiritualists  write  and  publish. 

In  the  preface  to  a  second  edition  of  Hints  for  the  “  Evidences  of 
Spiritualism  ”f  the  anonymous  author  remarks  that  the  book  has 
been  called  a  parody  of  the  argument  for  Christianity,  but  that  the 
more  correct  description  would  be  “  an  application  to  Spiritualism 


*  On  Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism.  Three  Essays  by  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace.  J.  Burns. 

t  Hints  for  the  “  Evidences  of  Spiritualism.”  Second  Edition.  Tiiibner. 
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of  certain  arguments  vulgarly  held  to  be  conclusive  in  the  case  of 
dogmatic  Christianity.”  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  the  two 
phrases  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  The  object  of  the 
essay  is  at  least  plain  enough. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  #  has  apparently  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  politics  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Crookes  and  Mr.  Wallace  have  placed  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Guppy — that  is  to  say,  he  has  pursued  his  inquiries  without 
the  guidance  of  clear  ideas  of  the  possible  and  impossible.  The 
fallacy  which  runs  through  his  book  meets  us  on  the  threshold. 
In  the  first  sentence  of  his  “  Thoughts  on  Government  ”  he  attempts 
to  distinguish  between  “  the  conditions  which  good  government 
must  fulfil”  and  the  “manner  in  which  political  rights  should  be 
enjoyed,”  as  if  they  were  things  which  could  be  treated  separately 
and  independently ;  and  he  goes  on  to  complain  that  for  a  long 
period  political  activity  has  exhausted  its  resources  in  promoting 
or  resisting  projects  for  the  redistribution  of  power  to  the  neglect 
of  the  efficiency  of  government  itself.  Mr.  Harrison  appears  to 
labour  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  possible  to  persuade  people  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  strengthening  and  sharpening  of  the 
machinery  of  government  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  practical  purposes  for  which  this  machinery  is  to  be  used.  He 
candidly  acknowledges  that  the  millennium  in  which  the 
world  is  to  be  regulated  by  Priests  of  Humanity  is  still 
remote,  but  in  the  meantime  he  seems  to  hope  that  good 
tools  may  be  got  ready  for  them.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
though  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  processes  of  government 
should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
immediate  and  urgent  wants  which  cannot  very  well  be  indefinitely 
postponed  until  the  machinery  has  been  brought  to  absolute  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  even  the  most  perfect  apparatus 
would  be  of  little  practical  value,  unless  it  had  first  been  determined 
to  what  uses  it  should  be  applied.  And  here  we  get  at  the 
essence  of  the  whole  question.  The  inefficiency  of  a  Parliamentary 
system — and  we  go  a  long  way  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  admitting  its 
defects — is  simply  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  con¬ 
fused  and  hesitating  public  thought.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  people  can  be  governed.  They  must  either  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  a  despotic  authority  which  will  manage  matters  as  it  thinks 
best,  or  they  must  try  to  do  their  business  for  themselves  through 
agents  of  their  own.  Each  plan  is  attended  with  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  English  system  has  undeniably 
yielded  important  practical  results,  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  may  reasonably  put  up  with  some  of  its  faults.  When 
Mr.  Harrison  suggests  that  it  would  be  easier  and  more  to 
the  purpose  to  endeavour  to  raise  a  “  government  to  the  level  of 
its  actual  duties — duties  which  we  see  to  be  perpetually  increasing 
in  difficulty,  for  they  daily  become  more  delicate,  and  yet  more 
complex,”  than  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  acquisition  of  power, 
he  forgets  that  the  struggle  for  power  is  simply  a  means  of  settling 
the  complicated  preliminary  question  as  to  what  are  “  actual  duties,” 
and  what  practical  forms  they  shall  assume.  It  may  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  sharp  knife,  but  before  it  can  be  used  an  under¬ 
standing  must  be  come  to  as  to  how  the  joint  shall  be  carved.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  dandified  contempt  for  common  practical  considerations 
renders  his  book  idle  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  collec¬ 
tion  of  pretty  phrases.  He  starts  a  great  many  serious  questions,  but 
persistently  and  characteristically  evades  them.  He  will  not  go 
into  this,  and  he  will  not  go  into  that ;  and,  in  short,  he  offers 
nothing  but  a  dogmatic  conclusion  which  is  only  the  merest  com¬ 
monplace.  When  the  detached  papers  which  are  here  reprinted 
first  appeared,  it  was  possible  to  suppose  that  the  form  of 
treatment  prevented  the  writer  from  fully  developing  his  opinions. 
In  now  republishing  them,  along  with  an  attempt  at  a  statement  of 
connected  thought,  Mr.  Harrison  only  exposes  his  incapacity  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  following  sentence  from  the 
last  page  of  the  volume  gives  a  fair  idea  both  of  its  pre¬ 
tensions  and  its  emptiness: — “  Let  the  man  but  appear,  and 
the  time  and  the  people  are  ready.  Show  us  but  the  men  who 
require  no  other  title  for  authority  but  superior  capacity  to  serve 
the  public,  who  know  not  classes  and  orders,  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  show  us  such  men  and  the  problem  will  be  solved, 
and  the  ascendency  of  personal  greatness  will  have  become  but  the 
organ  and  expression  of  intelligent  popular  conviction.”  This 
might  pass  very  well  in  a  schoolboy’s  essay,  but  it  is  poor  stuff  in 
what  pretends  to  be  a  philosophical  treatise.  The  whole  book  is 
made  up  of  similar  shallow  commonplace  and  glib  rhetoric. 
An  amusing  feature,  however,  consists  in  the  exclamations  of  the 
writer  at  the  foot  of  almost  every  page  of  his  reprinted  essays, 
expressing  his  keen  enjoyment  of  his  own  cleverness.  How  wise, 
he  seems  to  say,  how  true;  and  what  a  g»;>d  hit  that;  and  oh  ! 
what  a  wonderful  prophecy !  It  is  odd  to  see  a  man  playing  the 
claque  in  this  way  to  his  own  performances. 

Mr.  Joyneville  gives  no  indication  of  his  reasons  for  writing  a 
life  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,!  or  of  the  extent  of  his  direct 
acquaintance  with  that  country  and  its  history,  but  he  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  a  diligent  student,  and  has  put  together  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  but  rather  too  level 
manner.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  preferable  to  concen¬ 
trate  attention  more  on  the  life  of  Alexander  than  on  the  general 
history  of  his  period,  in  which  the  man  himself  gets 
rather  swamped.  In  dealing  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 

*  Order  and  Progress.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  Longmans. 

t  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  By  C. 
Joyneville.  3  vols.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 


Romanoffs,  Mr.  Joyneville  endeavours  to  rehabilitate  Peter  IH., 
at  the  expense  of  his  wife,  and  he  also  does  his  best  to  point  out 
redeeming  qualities  in  Paid.  He  sets  aside  Catharine’s  auto¬ 
biography  as  apocryphal;  but  good  judges  have  accepted  it  as 
genuine,  and  its  characteristic  style,  as  well  as  corroboratory 
evidence,  would  seem  to  support  this  view.  On  another  point 
Mr.  Joyneville  incidentally  attacks  M.  Thiers  for  being  misled  by 
an  alleged  forged  letter  of  Madame  de  Stahl's  :  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  authentic,  and  Saint-Beuve,  at  least, 
sides  with  Thiers.  Some  of  the  personal  details  of  Alexander’s 
education  and  character  are  interesting.  He  was  compelled  by 
his  tutor  to  write  reproofs  of  his  own  conduct,  and  to  exhibit 
them  on  the  walls  of  his  room ;  as,  for  instance,  “  The  Grand- 
Duke  Alexander  has  read  so  badly,  and  with  so  little  attention, 
that  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  him  spell  like  a  child  of  eight 
years  old.”  “  I  become  every  day  more  careless,  inattentive,  and 
incapable.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  approach  to  absolute 
nullity.”  Alexander  is  described  as  having  been  from  a  child 
gentle,  intelligent,  and  conscientious.  As  a  boy  he  sympathized 
with  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  after  his  marriage  he  wrote  that 
it  made  his  hair  stand  on  end  to  think  of  having  to  ascend  the 
throne.  “  My  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  remain  a  simple 
citizen.”  A  brain  disorder,  which  came  upon  him  while  a  young 
man,  probably  had  a  permanent  effect  on  his  temperament, 
especially  in  combination  with  his  deafness.  “  In  the  prime  of 
life,”  says  one  member  of  his  household,  “  he  leads  a  sad  and 
solitary” existence.  He  devotes  to  work  or  dreary  walks  the  hours 
a  Sovereign  generally  enjoys  in  friendly  society.  He  is  remarkable 
for  his  extreme  simplicity  and  repugnance  to  ceremonial ;  except  at 
reviews  he  always  goes  alone,  and  without  escort.”  He  set  himself 
earnestly,  and  sometimes  even  fiercely,  to  check  the  habits  of 
peculation  which  prevailed  in  the  public  service.  lie  once  de¬ 
clared  that  the  officials  would  steal  his  ships  if  they  only  knew 
where  to  hide  them,  and  draw  his  teeth  if  they  could  do  it 
without  awakening  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  sent 
300,000  roubles  to  a  distressed  province,  not  a  kopeck  ever  reached 
it.  Mr.  Joyneville’s  estimate  of  his  hero  is  scarcely  critical;  but 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  Alexander  had  good  and 
generous  qualities,  though  they  were  to  some  extent  obscured  by 
the  hereditary  taint. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  volume  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
just  published  * * * * §  to  compare  with  the  noble  simplicity  and 
genuine  poetical  grandeur  of  Bothwell ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  now  collected 
under  the  title  of  Songs  of  Two  Nations  were  written  at  an 
earlier  date  than  Mr.  Swinburne’s  worthiest  work ;  indeed  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  already  been  published  in  other  forms.  In  dealing 
with  contemporary  politics,  the  poet’s  passionate  indignation 
somewhat  overpowers  his  muse,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  his  masterly  versification  is  disturbed  by 
jarring  notes  of  irrational  violence,  to  say  nothing  of  some  errors 
of  taste.  Such  a  piece  as  the  “  Descent  into  Hell  ”  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  have  been  brought  back  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  most  sincere  admirers  trusted  it  had  fallen. 

Crabb  Robinson  in  his  Diary  mentions  having  seen  a  letter 
written  by  Thurlow  to  a  correspondent  who  had  asked  his  advice 
as  to  the  best  means  of  annoying  the  clergyman  of  his  parish.  It 
suggested  various  means  of  baiting  the  proposed  victim,  and  closed 
with  the  triumphant  declaration,  “  I  hope  my  Lord  Leicester  will 
think,  even  by  this  short  sketch,  that  I  did  not  talk  idly  to  him 
when  I  said  that  parsons  were  so  hemmed  in  by  canons  and  sta¬ 
tutes  that  they  can  hardly  breathe,  according  to  law,  if  they  are 
strictly  watched.”  It  is  a  pity  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Brice 
to  hunt  up  Thurlow’s  letter  and  print  it  as  an  appropriate  preface 
to  his  digest  of  the  law  relating  to  public  worship  t  “  with  especial 
regard  to  matters  of  ritual  and  ornamentation.”  If  a  parson  could 
hardly  breathe  in  Thurlow’s  day,  the  tightening  of  the  ligatures 
must  now  produce  something  like  chronic  suffocation.  Dr.  Brice’s 
volume  presents  in  a  convenient  form  the  code  of  ecclesiastical 
police,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  any  one  who  has  a 
taste  for  the  sort  of  sport  for  which  the  law  provides  such  abun¬ 
dant  facilities. 

Lady  Bourchier  has  reproduced,  in  an  abridged  and  popular 
form,  the  life  of  her  father,  Admiral  Codrington  J,  which  she  pub¬ 
lished  the  year  before  last,  and  which  we  reviewed  at  the  time. 
The  new  edition  is  just  the  book  for  a  lad  with  a  taste  for  ad¬ 
venture. 

Mr.  Mackie,  the  editor  of  a  well-known  country  newspaper  and 
inventor  of  a  steam  type-composing  machine,  has  published  a 
record  of  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy  §,  to  which  he  apparently 
attaches  less  importance  as  a  literary  exercise  than  as  a  specimen 
of  the  typographical  results  of  his  machine.  Mr.  Mackie  writes 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  did  not  fail  when  abroad  to  give 
attention  to  those  things  with  which  he  is  specially  acquainted, 
such  as  printing  and  newspapers. 

The  Melbourne  Directory  ||,  now  in  its  nineteenth  year  of  publi- 

*  Songs  of  Two  Nations.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Chatto  & 
Windus. 

f  The  Law  Relating  to  Public  Worship.  By  Seward  Brice,  LL.D. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

t  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington.  By  Lady 
Bourchier.  London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

§  Italy  and  France.  An  Editor’s  Holiday.  By  Alexander  Mackie. 
Hamilton  &  Adams. 
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cation,  has  not  yet  attained  anything  like  the  dimensions  of  Messrs. 
Kelly’s  huge  volume,  but  it  appears  to  he  making  steady  progress 
in  the  same  direction.  In  Melbourne,  as  elsewhere,  the  Smiths  are 
a  flourishing  family ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Scotch  and  Irish  names 
strike  one  more  frequently  in  the  columns  than  English  ones.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  by 
coming  upon  Ah  Chow  and  Ah  Ching  and  a  long  string  of  other  Ahs. 
The  lawyers,  naturally  a  conservative  body,  preserve  old  associa¬ 
tions  by  having  their  chambers  in  Temple  Court.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  observe  that  educational  wants  are  pretty  well  supplied,  and 
that,  in  the  midst  of  its  material  prosperity,  Melbourne  does  not 
neglect  the  refining  arts,  for  we  find  there  are  about  a  hundred 
professors,  chiefly,  however,  of  music  and  dancing. 

The  Annual  Register  * * * §,  one  of  the  few  joint  enterprises  of  the 
London  booksellers  which  have  survived  to  this  day,  continues  to 
be  a  valuable  and  indispensable  work  of  reference.  Besides  a 
history  of  public  events  at  home  and  abroad,  it  contains  interest¬ 
ing  reviews  of  the  art,  literature,  and  science  of  the  year  ;  a  full 
obituary,  a  digest  of  remarkable  trials,  and  a  collection  of  im¬ 
portant  public  documents  and  State  papers. 

Mr.  O’Rourke  has  put  together  a  history  of  the  Irish  famine  of 
1 847  t,  based  upon  official  and  other  documents  and  private  infor¬ 
mation  collected  by  himself.  He  writes,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  a  leaning-  to  certain  views  which  are  natural  to  his  race  and 
religion,  and  discrimination  must  sometimes  be  used  in  separating 
his  facts  from  his  inferences.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  strength 
of  a  calculation  that  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1851  was  two  and 
a  half  millions  less  than  it  should  have  been  according  to  the 
rate  of  increase,  he  assumes  that  these  two  and  a  half  millions  had 
actually  disappeared  in  the  famine  by  death  or  emigration,  for¬ 
getting  that  a  certain  proportion  of  them  had  never  been  born.  At 
such  a  period  of  course  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of  births. 
A  few  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
country  in  1847.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  some  three  millions 
of  destitute  people  received  gratuitous  daily  rations ;  or,  in  other 
words,  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population 
was  living  on  out-door  relief.  In  April  of  that  year  the  deaths  per 
week  in  the  workhouses  reached  twenty-five  per  thousand.  Between 
the  end  of  1845  and  the  beginning  of  1851,61,260  persons  died 
in  the  hospitals  and  sanitary  institutions,  exclusive  of  those 
who  died  in  the  regular  and  auxiliary  workhouses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numbers  of  the  forlorn  and  starving  who  perished  by 
the  wayside,  or  in  the  ditches,  or  lay  down,  one  after  another, 
to  die  on  the  floors  of  their  cabins.  The  Government  advanced 
nearly  eleven  millions  sterling  in  one  way  or  another  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  famine,  but  Mr.  O’Rourke  calculates  that  of  this  only 
4,757.000/.  was  what  he  calls  “  free  gift.”  It  is  estimated  that 
not  much  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  was  collected  and  disbursed 
by  charitable  associations.  A  curious  episode  of  this  disastrous 
period  was  the  controversy  about  Soyer’s  soup,  to  which  Mr. 
O’Rourke  devotes  some  attention.  M.  Boyer  had  been  despatched 
to  Ireland  to  show  how  soup  could  be  made  on  the  cheapest  terms. 
He  had  served  up  a  specimen  of  his  art  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  it 
had  been  declared  excellent.  One  hundred  gallons  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  1  /.,  and  a  “  bellyful  of  this  once  a  day,  with  a  biscuit,” 
was,  in  the  inventor's  opinion,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
healthy  man.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  M.  Soyer  was  thinking 
more  of  the  palate  than  of  the  stomach.  He  declared  he  could 
make  good  soup  without  any  meat  at  all,  and  that  he  considered 
meat  of  no  more  value  than  the  other  ingredients,  intended  to  give 
a  flavour.  Experience  showed  that,  whatever  might  be  the  quality 
of  M.  Soyer’s  soup,  a  soft  semi-liquid  diet  was  hardly  suited  to 
labouring  people. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  bring  out  a  new  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  an  extremely  dismal  and  foolish  book  called  Signs 
before  Death  },  being  a  record  of  dreams  or  apparitions,  foretelling 
or  otherwise  connected  with  death.  Most  of  these  stories  are 
mere  gossip.  In  other  cases  where  details  are  given,  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery  is  sometimes  suggested,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of 
Lord  Lyttelton.  He  had  been  suffering  from  suffocating  fits  at 
the  time  when  he  dreamt  of  the  fluttering  bird  and  the  white 
woman ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  connect  the  two  sensations. 

In  addressing  professional  teachers  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  common-school  education  §  Mr.  Currie  has  perhaps  unavoidably 
to  go  over  a  good  deal  of  familiar  ground,  and  to  insist  on  many 
points  which  may  be  regarded  as  truisms.  It  is  indeed  the  char¬ 
acteristic  merit  of  the  work  that  it  gives  no  countenance  to  tours 
de  force  in  teaching,  and  adheres  to  plain,  common-sense  methods. 
In  his  remarks  on  history,  Mr.  Currie  has  indicated  the  want  which 
has  just  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Green’s  admirable  volume.  Mr. 
Currie's  other  manual  ||,  dealing  with  early  and  infant  school 
education,  is  equally  sensible  and  practical. 

The  excellent  qualities  of  Baedeker’s  guides  are  now  so  fully 
recognized  that  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  new  edition  of  his 
Southern  Italy.1 ^ 

The  object  and  scope  of  Mr.  Guillaume’s  revised  edition  of  Mr. 

*  The  Annual  Register.  1874.  London  :  Rivingtons  ;  Longmans  &  Co. 

t  The  History  of  the  Great  Irish  Famine.  By  the  Rev.  John  O’Rourke, 
P.P.  Dublin  :  M‘Glashan. 

}  Signs  before  Death.  A  New  Edition.  London  :  Tegg. 

§  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Common-  School  Education.  By  James 
Currie.  London :  T.  Laurie. 

||  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  and  Infant  School  Education.  By 
James  Currie.  London  :  T.  Laurie. 

If  Bcedeker's  Italy.  Third  Part:  Southern  Itafy,  Sicily,  &c.  Fifth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Leipsic :  Baedeker. 


Wightwick’s  manual  *  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  title,  Hints 
to  fount/  Architects.  It  furnishes  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
leading  points  in  the  elementary  study  of  practical  architecture. 

The  Angler's  Diary  f  supplies,  in  a  light,  handy  form,  a  long  list 
of  fishing  stations,  with  the  necessary  information  as  to  the°  fish 
which  frequent  them,  and  also  a  blank  form  for  registering  takes  of 
fish. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  written  an  essay  J  in  order  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  the  old  doctrine  about  unity  of  time  and  place 
in  dramatic  representations,  and  he  ventures  to  hope  that  it 
may  “  contribute  in  some  manner  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  ’  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  his  victory ; 
but  unfortunately  his  blows  have  been  wasted  upon  a  ghost. 
From  the  first  the  folly  and  childishness  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
unities  as  a  universal  and  obligatory  rule  were  sufficiently  obvious, 
and,  in  point  of  tact,  it  was  continually  violated  or  evaded 
even  by  those  who  professed  to  regard  it  as  a  sacred  law.  What 
Mr.  Simpson  apparently  f  ails  to  perceive  is  that  the  doctrine  which 
he  denounces  is  reasonable  enough  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
applied.  It  becomes  absurd  and  mischievous  only  when  it  interferes 
with  the  natural  and  intelligible  development  of  the  plot. 

Astronomy  appears  to  be  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
sciences,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  works  on  the  subject 
which  are  continually  appearing.  Mr.  0.  B.  Pitman  has  added  to 
the  number  an  excellent  translation  §  of  M.  Rambosson’s  neat  and 
judicious  summary  of  the  chief  elements  of  astronomical  science. 

The  question  of  foreshores  has  lost  the  political  prominence 
which  it  used  to  enjoy  a  few  years  ago  when  Mr.  Augustus  Smith 
was  in  Parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  now  pretty 
clearly  determined.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will 
find  in  Mr.  Loveland’s  edition  of  Hall’s  well-known  essay  ||  a  full 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

*  Hints  to  Young  Architects.  By  George  Wigktwick.  Revised  by  G.  H. 
Guillaume.  London :  Lockwood. 

t  The  Angler’s  Diary.  The  “  Field  ”  Office. 

J  The  Dramatic  Unities  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Edwin  Simpson. 
Triibner. 

§  Astronomy.  By  J.  Rambosson.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall. 

||  Hall’s  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  Privileges  of  the 
Subject  in  the  Sea  Shores  of  the  Realm.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and 
Corrected  by  R.  L.  Loveland.  Stevens  &  Hayes. 
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THE  BUDGET. 

rpHE  annual  Budget  is  seldom  delayed  by  the  interposi- 
-L  tion  of  irrelevant  topics.  If  a  question  of  privilege 
was  on  Thursday  last  destined  to  occupy  the  House  of 
CommAns  for  several  hours,  there  has  been  no  occasion  on 
which  undue  curiosity  could  be  more  easily  restrained. 
Every  member  in  the  House  could  have  approximately 
anticipated  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief  when  he 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  that  he  was  able 
to  calculate  on  a  moderate  surplus.  The  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  current  year  is  75,266,000 1.,  and  the 
revenue  75,685,000^.  Among  various  disappointments  of 
former  calculations,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  with  some  rhetorical 
adroitness,  selected  for  notice  the  deficient  returns  of  the 
telegraph  service.  The  present  Government  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  purchase  which  was  certainly  proposed  with 
unduly  sanguine  expectations.  There  is  still  reason  to 
suppose  that,  with  the  extension  of  facilities,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  benefit  of  communicating  by  telegraph,  the 
State  mayderivea  considerable  revenue  from  the  monopoly 
which  was  bought  at  a  heavy  price.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
evident  that  the  small  deficiency  attributable  to  the  tele¬ 
graphs  affords  no  indication  of  a  decline  in  general  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  falling  off  in  the  Excise  and  the  Stamps. 
The  Government  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  revenue ;  but  Sir  S.  Northcote  has  received  a 
lesson  on  the  imprudence  of  assuming  that  the  growth  of 
national  wealth  and  private  expenditure  depends  on 
permanent  causes  and  follows  an  immutable  law.  The 
ingenious  and  sanguine  writer  who  lately  anticipated  the 
Budget  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  the  growth  of  public 
income  was  deceived  by  a  commonplace  fallacy  when  he 
contended  that  the  increase  of  revenue  necessarily  re¬ 
sponded  to  every  successive  reduction  of  taxes.  In  former 
times  it  was  true  that  the  removal  of  burdens  on  industry 
developed  and  proved  its  natural  elasticity ;  but  with  the 
improvement  of  the  financial  system  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
provement  became  smaller  ;  and  although  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  duties  has  often  compensated  by  degrees  the 
loss  which  it  caused  in  the  first  instance,  the  abolition  of 
taxes  produces  a  less  immediate  and  direct  result.  The 
consumption  of  sugar  might  be  quadrupled  without  any 
advantage  to  the  revenue,  and  if  tea  also  were  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  taxed  commodities,  the  Exchequer  would 
be  no  longer  interested  in  the  extent  of  importation  or 
consumption.  It  is  undoubtedly  satisfactory  that  the 
few  taxes  which  have  been  retained  by  successive  Govern¬ 
ments  should  still  provide  an  enormous  revenue. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  had  contented  himself  with  explaining  the 
actual  state  of  the  finances,  without  proposing  any  change 
in  the  system  of  taxation ;  but  Chancellors  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  generally  like  to  do  something ;  and  on  the  trifling 
question  of  brewers’  licences  a  pledge  had  already  been 
given.  A  new  scale  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  amount  of  payment  correspond  more  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  each  brewer’s  business  ;  and,  when  the 
process  of  absorption  of  small  undertakings  by  large  capi¬ 
talists  next  forms  a  ground  of  lamentation,  it  will  be  less 
easy  to  attribute  the  result  to  an  unjust  mode  of  taxation. 
The  expediency  of  the  new  device  for  increasing  the 
receipts  from  Stamps  is  more  questionable.  Candidates 
entering  the  Civil  Service  are  not  generally  overburdened 
with  wealth,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
should  be  selected  as  proper  subjects  for  taxation.  Sir  S. 


Northcote  has  borrowed  from  his  eminent  predecessor  the 
ill-omened  phrase  of  readjustment.  Mr.  Gladstone  last 
year  proposed  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  he  intended 
to  create  by  a  readjustment,  which  can  only  have  signified 
an  increase  of  taxes.  Sir  S.  Northcote  need  scarcely  have 
applied  the  term  to  a  little  tax  on  clerks  in  public  offices. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  occasion  was  suitable  for 
dealing  with  the  National  Debt.  Notwithstanding  the 
criticisms  which  have  often  been  made  on  the  practice  of 
estimating  the  revenue  at  an  unduly  low  rate,  there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  moderate  por¬ 
tions  of  debt,  through  the  direct  application  to  the  purpose  of 
a  surplus  which  has  been  provided  on  a  transparently  ficti¬ 
tious  assumption.  If  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  must  be  cheated  into  the  creation  of  a  Sinking 
Fund,  the  simplest  and  cheapest  method  of  payment  is  the 
best.  The  increase  of  the  annual  payment  of  interest  for 
the  purpose  of  ultimately  reducing  the  principal  is  also  a 
kind  of  deception ;  and  if  it  must  be  attempted  in  deference 
to  the  authority  of  several  successive  Finance  Ministers, 
including  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  time  for  the  experiment  is 
when  there  is  a  considerable  surplus.  Last  year  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  disposing  of  all  the  large 
balance  which  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor,  discovered 
a  new  mode  of  keeping  his  books  by  which  a  considerable 
sum  was  transferred  from  capital  account  to  income.  The 
criticism  of  Mr.  Childers  to  the  effect  that  Sir  S.  North¬ 
cote  takes  credit  for  an  arrangement  which  must  extend 
far  beyond  his  term  of  office  is  not  unjust.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  previously  admitted  that  many  con¬ 
tingencies  might  justify  his  successors  in  suspending  the 
operation  of  his  scheme.  There  is  little  difference  between 
the  various  kinds  of  Sinking.  Funds  which  have  been  de¬ 
vised  by  ingenious  financiers.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago 
it  was  the  custom  to  borrow  an  additional  percentage  as 
often  as  a  loan  was  effected,  for  investment  at  compound 
interest  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  debt. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  form  a  Fund  which  is  in  itself  more 
legitimate,  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  the  annual  surplus  ; 
but  in  both  cases  it  is  thought  better  to  create  a  self-acting 
machinery  than  boldly  to  avow  and  practise  the  theory 
that  a  certain  income  should  be  raised  by  taxation  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt.  It  is  at  least  as 
satisfactory  to  reduce  the  charge  for  interest  on  the  debt 
as  to  provide  for  a  diminution  of  the  principal,  which 
is  itself  a  nominal  and  imaginary  sum.  -  As  long  as 
both  parties  agree  on  the  fashionable  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  debt,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  a  sounder  system.  'Those  who  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  through  the  next  thirty  years  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace  and  prosperity  will  find  themselves  relieved 
from  i6o,ooo,oooL  of  debt.  If  such  a  result  should  be 
attained,  the  continuance  of  the  process  to  which  it  will  be 
due  will  not  demand  a  heroic  exercise  of  virtue. 

Claimants  for  subsidies  in  aid  of  local  taxation  cannot 
have  expected  any  additional  contribution  during  the 
present  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  proposed  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  com¬ 
munities  to  incur  local  debt.  Future  loans  to  governing 
bodies  are  only  to  be  raised  in  a  particular  form,  and  they 
are  to  be  subjected  to  a  regular  audit.  There  may  perhaps  be 
some  convenience  in  uniformity  of  procedure ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  money  has  ordinarily  been  borrowed 
for  local  purposes  either  to  an  excessive  amount  or  on  ex¬ 
travagant  terms.  Large  towns  can  generally  borrow  any 
sum  which  they  may  have  been  authorized  to  raise  at  about 
4  per  cent.,  and  according  to  the  uniform  practice  they 
also  provide  a  sinking  fund,  by  whicii  the  debt  will  be  paid 
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off  in  a  calculated  number  nf  years.  It  is  in  general  neces¬ 
sary  before  money  is  borrowed  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  except  in  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  cases  which  require  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Sir 
S.  Northcote’s  scheme  may  probably  be  on  the  whole 
useful,  but  it  was  not  urgently  necessary,  and  it  has 
little  connexion  with  the  Budget. 


GERMANY. 

HE  reply  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  question 
of  the  correspondence  between  Gennany  and  Belgium 
was  as  judicious  in  its  language  as  the  question  itself  was 
injudicious.  The  framer  of  the  question  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  draw  down  rebukes  on  his  head.  He  had 
characterized  the  German  despatch  as  menacing,  he  had 
assumed  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Belgium  had  been 
threatened,  and  he  wandered  off  into  an  irrelevant  inquiry 
as  to  what  our  Government  would  do  if  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  were  violated.  The  German  despatch  was  not 
menacing,  it  did  not  refer  to  the  press  at  all,  and  it  invited 
Belgium  to  consider  how  it  could  best  fulfil  its  duties  as  a 
neutral  and  independent  Power.  Mr.  Disraeli  character¬ 
ized  the  German  despatch  by  a  term  which  exactly  ex¬ 
presses  the  light  in  which  the  Belgian  Government  had  re¬ 
garded  it.  It  was  a  friendly  remonstrance,  and  the  Belgian 
Government  accepted  this  friendly  remonstrance  in  a  most 
friendly  spirit.  The  German  despatch  referred  to  three 
things  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  oral  discussion 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments. 
There  was,  first  of  all,  the  issue  by  some  Belgian  Bishops 
of  pastorals  in  which  sympathy  for  those  suffering  under 
German  tyranny  was  expressed.  Ear  from  considering 
that  Geimany  had  no  cause  of  complaint  on  this  head,  the 
Belgian  Government  replied  that  the  pastorals  had  been 
issued  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  that  the  Government  dis¬ 
approved  of  their  tenor,  and  that  the  offence  had  not  been 
repeated.  Then  there  was  an  address  of  sympathy  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn  which  purported  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  Committee  of  a  charitable  Society  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  As  to  this,  the  Belgian  Government  replied,  not 
that  charitable  Committees  might  do  what  they  pleased, 
but  that  the  Committee  had  never  issued  the  ad¬ 
dress,  that  it  had  not  met  for  some  months  previously 
to  the  date  which  the  address  bore,  and  that  two 
private  persons  were  the  sole  contrivers  of  the  pious 
fraud  by  which,  in  the  interest  of  party  religious  warfare, 
the  address  was  represented  as  proceeding  from  a  body 
which  was  entirely  a  stranger  to  it.  Lastly,  there  was  the 
attempt,  or  plot,  or  proposed  plot,  of  Duchesne  to  murder 
Prince  Bismarck.  What  Duchesne  had  done  was  to  write 
a  letter  proposing  to  murder  Prince  Bismarck  if  liis  corre¬ 
spondent  would  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  The  Belgian 
Government  investigated  the  matter,  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Duchesne  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  act 
punishable  by  Belgian  law.  The  German  Government 
inquired  whether,  if  this  was  so,  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  alter  the  Belgian  law.  It  reminded  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  that  twice  in  the  early  days  of  the  Second  Empire  it 
had  altered  the  Belgian  law  to  please  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  it  urged  that  Belgium,  in  its  peculiar  position  as  a 
protected  Power,  might  be  expected  to  do  readily 
all  that  it  could  be  reasonably  asked  to  do  to  protect 
the  members  of  the  Government  of  the  protecting 
Powers  ;  and  it  quoted  what  appears  to  be  the  irrelevant 
example  of  Switzerland,  where  a  law  has  been  re¬ 
cently  passed  subjecting  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment 
any  one  guilty  of  trying  to  induce  a  foreign  Power  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
Belgian  Government  replied  in  a  most  temperate  and 
friendly  tone  that  any  proposal  for  new  repressive  laws 
might  have  a  bad  effect  at  this  crisis  in  Belgium,  as, 
Belgium  being  a  free  State,  the  laws  would  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  by  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Assembly  and  the  public  the  Government 
had  recently  succeeded  in  discouraging  all  inclination  to 
say  or  do  things  offensive  to  Germany,  and  that  thus  there 
was  a  tranquillity  and  good  feeling  and  a  disposition  not 
to  interfere  in  German  affairs  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
disturb.  It  further  pointed  out  that  Duchesne  had  done 
nothing  towards  carrying  out  his  intention  of  killing 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  that  his  crime  was  one  solely  of  evil 
thoughts,  which  would.be  punishable  under  no  system  of 
legislation.  Whether  a  proposal  in  writing  to  kill  a  man 


if  another  man  will  pay  for  the  act  is  solely  a  crime 
of  evil  thoughts  is  a  disputable  proposition,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that,  after  an  argument  in  which  neither 
side  lost  its  temper,  the  Belgian  and  German  Govern¬ 
ments  came  to  a  different  conclusion  about  it;  but  the 
Belgian  Government  pointed  out  that  when  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Duchesne  was  going  on  to  German  soil,  and 
might  be  supposed  to  be  taking  steps  to  the  actual  accom- 
;  plishment  of  bis  detestable  purpose,  the  German  police  re¬ 
ceived  immediate  warning.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  respects  a  further 
investigation  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Duchesne  might  be 
useful,  and  this  it  was  ready  to  have  made  at  once.  The 
German  Government  did  not  press  the  matter  any  further, 
and  the  Belgian  Government  might  have  thought  that  all 
had  ended  happily.  Unfortunately  it  became  known  at 
Paris  that  the  correspondence  had  passed.  Bits  of  it  were 
published  from  day  to  day,  as  if  some  great  and  terrible 
mystery  was  being  revealed.  A  small  matter  was  magni¬ 
fied  into  a  serious  one,  and  the  kind  friends  of  Belgium 
insisted  that  it  had  been  unconsciously  kicked  and  trampled 
on. 

The  difficulty,  such  it  is,  has  been  created  by  the 
press  and  by  the  desire  of  persons  who  have  got  to 
telegraph — to  telegraph,  if  possible,  something  exciting. 
In  this  way  the  German  Government  has  had  less  than 
justice  done  it  for  a  few  days.  But  if  Germany  has  had 
something  to  complain  of  in  the  action  of  the  press,  it  has 
had  much  more  to  answer  for.  All  of  a  sudden  a  Berlin 
newspaper  blew  a  trumpet  of  alarm.  The  Fatherland  was 
solemnly  warned  that  awful  things  were  impending. 
France  was  arming  for  a  war  of  revenge,  and  was  trying 
to  seduce  Austria  and  Italy  into  an  alliance,  not 
altogether  without  fair  grounds  for  supposing  that  its 
wicked  intrigues  would  succeed.  In  another  day  or  two 
another  newspaper,  supposed  to  be  more  under  Ministerial 
influence  than  the  first  prophet  of  evil,  issued  a  very  tame 
disclaimer  of  this  prophecy.  It  encouraged  the  notion 
that  France  was  arming,  but  it  suggested  that  the  fidelity 
of  Austria  and  Italy  was  not  likely  to  be  easily 
shaken.  The  whole  proceeding  is  very  discreditable 
to  the  German  Government.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  alarm  would  never  have  been 
given  unless  those  who  gave  it  had  reason  to  believe  that 
what  they  were  doing  would  please  Prince  Bismarck.  He 
may  not  have  ordered  the  insertion  of  the  paragraph,  but 
the  German  press  is  far  too  much  under  the  thumb  of  the 
authorities  for  any  editor  to  have  published  such  a  state¬ 
ment  unless  he  knew  that  his  indiscretion  would  be  readily 
pardoned.  The  disclaimer  was  almost  worse  than  that 
which  it  disclaimed.  It  allowed  that  to  be  supposed  to  be 
true  which  Prince  Bismarck  knows  not  to  be  true.  France 
is  not  arming,  is  not  ready  for  war,  is  not  getting  ready 
for  war.  It  is  reorganizing  its  army,  as  it  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do;  but  this  reorganization  will  take  a  long  time 
to  carry  out,  and  every  Frenchman  knows  that  a  new  war, 
hastily  undertaken  without  allies,  must  end  in  disaster. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  original  statement  was  not  merely 
that  France  was  bent  on  war,  but  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
and  the  Orleans  Princes  were  bent  on  making  France  go 
to  war.  The  disclaimer  never  noticed  this,  and  not  to 
notice  it  was  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  to  be  true.  The 
Orleans  Princes  occupy  no  official  position,  and  gossip 
about  them  may  perhaps  be  treated  as  mere  ordi¬ 
nary  defamation.  But  Marshal  MacMahon  is  the  head 
of  the  French  Government,  and  the  representative  of 
France.  To  impute  designs  to  him  is  to  bring  a  charge 
against  a  responsible  person,  and  to  bring  such  a  charge 
without  warrant  against  the  head  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  great  insult  to  France  and  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  the  object  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  arranging  for  these  false  alarms  being  given 
is  a  purely  domestic  one.  He  wants  to  keep  Germans  up 
to  the  mark,  and  to  fan  the  excitement  which  supports  his 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  his  military  preparations.  If  this  be 
so,  he  exhibits  himself  and  his  countrymen  in  a  very  poor 
light.  It  is  to  German  patriotism  that  he  appeals  when  he 
combats  priests  and  enlarges  the  military  force  of  the 
country.  The  patriotism  which  fades  away  unless  it  is 
stimulated  by  false  alarms  is  a  very  shaky  sort  of  patriotism, 
and  the  statesman  who  has  recourse  to  such  stimulants  of 
patriotism  stoops  much  beneath  the  level  on  which  Prince 
Bismarck  ought  to  stand. 

Certainly  it  would  not  have  seemed  as  if  the  kind  of 
patriotism  which  bids  Prussians  back  up  Prince  Bismarck 
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in  his  ecclesiastical  crusade  needed  much  artificial  stimu¬ 
lus.  Every  day  some  new  Bill  against  refractory  priests 
and  their  adherents  is  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  receives  an  eager  welcome.  The  property  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  withheld  from  it  in  cases  where  those 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  property  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  requirements  of  the  civil  power.  All  religious  orders 
are  to  be  abolished  in  Prussia.  Those  articles  iu  the 
Prussian  Constitution  which  stand  in  the  way  of  these 
changes  are  to  be  repealed.  If  the  struggle  that  has  be¬ 
gun  is  to  be  fought  out,  these  laws  may  be  necessary,  and 
Prussians  who  think  them  necessary  are  quite  right  to  vote 
for  them.  But  they  might  be  credited  with  the  power 
to  perceive  that  the  steps  taken  are  very  serious,  and 
that  great  principles  are  at  stake,  and  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  above  needing  to  have  their  ardour 
fostered  by  false  and  malicious  newspaper  gossip.  The 
address  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  to  the  King  is  much  more 
calculated  to  fortify  the  resolution  of  intelligent  opponents 
than  idle  tales  about  the  French  army.  The  Bishops 
thought  it  worth  while  to  appeal  from  the  Prussian 
Government  to  the  King,  and  to  try  to  make  his  conscience 
uneasy  by  suggesting  that  they  were  asked  to  do  what  no 
good  Christian  could  possibly  do,  and  that  property  was 
being  taken  from  them  which  it  concerned  the  honour  of 
the  It  oval  Family  to  preserve  to  them  faithfully.  The 
King  did  not  answer,  but  Prince  Bismarck  did,  and 
he  replied  that  the  Bishops  were  quite  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  King  did  not  fully  understand  and 
approve  of  the  new  laws.  As  to  the  character  of  these 
new  laws,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  that  the  Bishops 
and  Prince  Bismarck  can  agree.  They  say  that  these 
laws  touch  their  faith,  and  that  to  disobey  them  is 
merely  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  early  Christians  who 
refused  to  sacrifice  in  heathen  temples  and  to  worship  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor.  Prince  Bismarck  replies  that  this 
is  nonsense.  They  may  teach  aud  preach  any  religious 
doctrines  they  please ;  all  that  is  required  is  that  they 
should  be  good  citizens  and  not  conspire  against  the  State. 
They  reply  that  it  is  part  of  their  creed  that  civil  life  ought 
to  be  so  regulated  that  the  system  of  the  Church  should  be 
carried  out,  and  that  the  Prussian  State  does  not  permit 
this  wholesome  state  of  things  to  exist.  Prince  Bismarck 
replies  that  this  pretension  of  the  Church  is  something  new, 
and  that  property  given  before  this  pretension  was  put 
forward  may  now  be  properly  taken  from  it.  The  Bishops 
say  that  what  Prince  Bismarck  calls  something  new  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  And  so  the  dispute  goes  on,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  issue  is  gradually  being  made  clear 
to  every  one.  Centuries  ago  it  was  raised  in  England,  and 
fortunately  it  was  here  settled  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the 
mass  of  the  English  people. 


THE  PRITTLEWELL  PETITION. 

THE  debate  on  the  Prittlewell  Petition  was  lively  and 
instructive.  It  threw  much  light  on  what  is  meant  by 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  Parliament,  and  on 
what  is  the  course  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  with  regard  to  petitions.  A  petition  may 
be  presented  by  any  British  subject  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  of  any  one,  except  the  Sovereign,  or  a  member 
•of  either  House  for  things  said  or  done  in  the  House 
to  which  he  belongs.  This  petition  must  be  right  in  form 
or  it  will  not  be  received;  and  by  being  right  in  form  is 
meant  that  it  is  respectful  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  concludes  with  a  definite  prayer  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  those  whose  conduct  is  impugned, 
and  that  the  allegations  of  misconduct  are  germane  to  the 
prayer.  Whether  these  allegations  have  the  necessary 
relevancy  is  a  point  for  the  House  to  determine,  and  the 
House  will  not  be  over-critical  in  insisting  on  strict  re¬ 
levancy.  A  member  ought  to  satisfy  himself  that  any  peti¬ 
tion  he  is  asked  to  present  is  in  form,  and  if  it  is  in  form, 
he  is  acting  with  a  proper  regard  for  his  public  duties 
if  he  presents  it,  although  he  thinks  that  the  allegations  it 
contains  are  entirely  untrue.  In  order  that  the  subject  may 
enjoy  the  right  of  petitioning,  his  petition  must  be  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  presenting  of  the  petition  is  a  ministerial  act 
which  in  no  way  associates  the  person  presenting  it  with 
those  framing  it.  When  he  has  presented  it,  he  is  not  in  any 
way  bound  to  support  it  or  take  any  steps  regarding  it.  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  one  period  of  the  debate  seemed  to  think  that 


there  was  such  a  connexion  between  the  petition  and  the 
member  presenting  it,  and  that  the  order  that  the  petition 
lie  on  the  table  might  properly  be  rescinded  immediately 
on  the  member  presenting  it  being  asked  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition  and  stating 
that  lie  was  not  so  prepared.  But  the  general  result  of 
the  debate  was  different,  and  the  doctrine  to  which  the 
House  appeared  finally  to  lean  was  that  the  member  present¬ 
ing  the  petition  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  petition 
than  any  other  member,  except  to  see  that  it  was  in  due  form. 
If  it  attributed  misconduct  to  an  official,  he  was  not  to  be 
taken  to  concur  in  the  imputation,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
responsible  for  its  having  been  made.  He  has  merely 
helped  a  subject  to  exercise  a  constitutional  right,  just  as 
a  Court  by  issuing  a  writ  helps  a  plaintiff  to  begin  a  suit 
without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  case.  After  the 
petition  has  been  presented  it  comes  before  the  Committee 
of  Petitions,  and  the  sole  function  of  this  Committee  is 
to  see  that  it  is  in  due  form.  If  it  is  in  due  form,  it  is 
received  and  lies  on  the  table.  The  petitioner  has  a  right 
that  it  shall  so  lie  on  the  chance  of  any  member  thinking 
fit  to  support  the  prayer  by  making  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  a  motion  in  accordance  with  it.  That 
is  the  end  of  the  petitioner’s  rights.  If,  after  a 
reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  no  member  makes  such 
a  motion,  then  the  persons  whose  conduct  it  impugns 
are  entitled  to  protection ;  and  this  protection  con¬ 
sists  in  the  House  recording  that,  although  charges 
have  been  made  against  them,  no  member  of  the  House 
has  thought  these  charges  true.  The  way  in  which  this  is 
recoi'ded  is  by  a  motion  that  the  order  that  the  petition 
lie  on  the  table  be  rescinded  ;  and  if  it  is  a  servant  of  the 
Crown  who  has  been  attacked  by  the  petition,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  duty,  aud  in  other  cases  it  may  be  the  duty,  of 
the  Government  to  see  that  such  a  motion  is  duly  made, 
in  order  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  charged 
with  high  public  functions  may  be  properly  vindicated. 

The  Prittlewell  petition  was  wrong  in  point  of  form. 
It  attacked  one  of  those  persons  who  cannot  be  attacked 
by  petition.  It  took  notice  of  a  thing  said  to  have 
been  done  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member.  This  person  was  the 
Speaker,  and  the  House  is  necessarily  most  careful  in  pro¬ 
tecting  its  own  Speaker  from  informal  petitions.  It  in¬ 
vited  the  House  to  censure,  or,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  understood 
the  terms  of  the  petition,  to  impeach  the  Speaker,  and 
want  of  form  in  a  petition  could  not  easily  go  further  than 
this.  It  is  essential  for  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  for  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  that  everything  said  and  done 
in  Parliament  should  be  excluded  from  the  subject-matter 
of  petitions,  or  otherwise,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  pointed  out, 
members  might  be  exposed  to  a  pressure  from  outside 
which  would  be  fatal  to  their  self-respect,  and  possibly  to 
their  security.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Petitions  to  point  out  this  glaring  informality  in  the 
petition  when  it  had  been  discovered,  and  it  was 
proper  in  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  move  that  the  order 
for  the  reception  of  the  petition  should  be  rescinded.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  met  this  by  moving  the  previous  question, 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  matter  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  House  to  discuss.  He  found  very  few  to 
support  him,  and  the  House  would  have  shown  a  most  un¬ 
wise  indifference  to  a  very  important  matter  if  it  had 
neglected  to  insist  that  the  Parliamentary  conduct  of  its 
members  must  be  excluded  from  the  permissible  range  of 
petitions.  But  the  Prittlewell  petition  had  a  double  object. 
It  asked  the  House  to  censure  the  Speaker,  and  it 
also  asked  the  House  to  concur  with  the  House  of  Lords 
in  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  certain 
Judges,  and  it  stated  the  grounds  on  which  this 
action  of  the  House  was  invited.  Had  it  been  confined 
to  this,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  regular.  Some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  charges  were 
germane  to  the  prayer,  but  it  was  recognized  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  scan  the  mere  wording  of 
a  petition  too  closely ;  and  if  Judges  were  substantially 
charged  with  official  misconduct,  that  was  enough.  The 
petitioners  alleged,  and  Dr.  Kenealy  to  a  certain  extent 
repeated,  the  allegation  that  high  Parliamentary  authorities 
had  stated  that  petitions  complaining  of  the  misconduct  of 
Judges  would  not  be  received.  If  any  one,  whether  a  high 
or  a  low  Parliamentary  authority,  ever  said  this,  he  was 
wrong.  After  the  debate  of  last  night  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Every  British  subject  has  a  right 
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to  allege  official  misconduct  against  a  Judge,  and  to  pray 
that  the  House  will  join  in  an  address  for  his  removal; 
and  as  long  as  such  a  petition  is  worded  with  due  respect 
to  the  House,  it  will  be  in  form,  and  may  be  properly 
presented  by  a  member  who  does  not  agree  with  a 
word  of  it,  and  who  would  speak  heartily  against 
any  motion  framed  in  accordance  with  its  prayer.  Being 
in  form,  such  a  petition  will  not  elicit  any  remarks  from 
the  Committee,  and  will  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
Some  time  must  then  elapse  before  the  order  will  be  re¬ 
scinded.  How  long  the  time  should  be  is  not  fixed  by 
any  rule,  but  there  was  a  general  agreement  in  the  House 
that  the  time  which  has  elapsed — ten  days — since  the 
Prittlewell  petition  was  presented  is  too  short.  In  one 
case  quoted  seven  weeks  was  considered  a  proper  time, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
period  of  the  Session,  and  that  no  fixed  rule  should  be 
laid  down.  During  this  period  the  petition  lies  waiting,  as 
it  were,  to  see  whether  any  single  person  out  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  representatives  of  the  people  will  say 
that  he  thinks  tbe  petitioners  are  complaining  of  a  real 
grievance.  It  is  only  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
this  is  not  so  that  the  petition  is  rejected,  in  order  to  mark 
that  its  allegations  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  un¬ 
founded. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  security  against  the 
maladministration  of  justice  could  be  ampler.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  need  not  be  electors,  nor  need  they  be  men.  Any 
man  or  any  woman  can  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
aid  in  punishing  an  unjust  Judge.  The  aggrieved  person 
has  not  to  persuade  a  member  that  his  petition  is  well 
founded  in  order  to  have  it  presented.  This  might  prac¬ 
tically  prevent  humble  persons  from  being  able  to  petition. 
They  would  have  to  find  a  champion  before  they  could 
get  their  case  before  Parliament,  and  even  if  their  peti¬ 
tion  was  well  founded,  it  might  be  difficult  for  them  to 
get  at  a  member  prepared  to  take  up  their  case.  But  they 
can  invite  any  member  to  present  their  petition,  and  all 
that  assenting  to  their  invitation  means  is  that  the 
member  will  help  them  to  exercise  a  constitutional 
right.  Naturally  petitioners  who  perhaps  know  the 
names  of  few  members  apply  to  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  district  in  which  they  live,  and  he  will  do  quite 
right  in  presenting  the  petition,  although  he  thinks  its 
allegations  absurd  and  ludicrous.  When  their  petition  is 
presented,  they  have  for  some  weeks  the  chance  that  some 
one  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  representatives  of  the  people 
may  think  their  story  a  true  one.  It  is  impossible  that 
Parliament,  as  the  supreme  Court  of  redress  of  grievances, 
should  open  a  wider  door  to  those  who  think  they  have  a 
grievance  that  calls  for  redress.  Those  who  think  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Judges  in  the  trial  of  Oeton  was  such  as  to 
make  it  right  that  they  should  be  removed  from  office  may 
present  as  many  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  they 
please,  may  allege  what  they  please,  and  may  ask  that  the 
Judges  shall  be  removed.  They  have  only  got  to  do  what, 
according  to  Dr.  Kenealy,  they  are  longing,  in  their  thou¬ 
sands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  millions,  to  do.  The 
gate  to  a  Parliamentary  hearing  is  never  shut,  and  they  can 
walk  through  when  they  feel  inclined.  It  is  entirely  for 
them  to  decide  whether  they  petition  or  not.  But  Dr. 
Kenealy  himself  is  not  in  the  same  position.  It  fell 
most  appropriately  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  in  some  special  way  the  poorer 
classes,  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Kenealy,  having  made  a  charge 
against  the  Judges  concerned  in  the  Oeton  trial,  is  bound  to 
substantiate  his  charge  without  delay,  or  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  abandoned  it.  Mr.  Bkight  and  Mr. 
Fawcett  repeated  the  same  wholesome  truth,  and,  as  Mr. 
Fawcett  justly  observed,  the  most  deluded  supporters  of 
Dr.  Kenealy  will  soon  become  alive  to  the  fact  that,  if 
Dr.  Kenealy  is  continually  putting  off  his  motion,  it  must 
be  that  he  is  afraid  to  say  before  an  audience  which  can 
contradict  and  expose  him  what  he  states  with  comfort¬ 
able  audacity  when  he  has  no  one  to  confront  him.  The 
House  of  Commons  will  bo  only  discharging  its  duty  to 
the  Judges  accused  of  misconduct,  to  itself,  to  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  nation,  which  is  concerned  in  the  popular  respect 
for  its  tribunals  not  being  wantonly  impaired,  if  it 
insists  on  the  accusations  which  Dr.  Kenealy  has  made 
being  substantiated  or  publicly  refuted. 


ROYALISTS  AND  REPUBLICANS. 

HE  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  is  ordinarily 
one  of  the  least  political  members  of  the  French 
Government,  and  the  present  Minister  was  put  into  his 
post  rather  for  what  he  was  outside  tbe  Cabinet  than  for 
any  special  services  which  he  was  expected  to  render 
within  it.  But  the  speech  which  M.  de  Meaux  lately  made 
at  a  dinner  at  St.  Etienne  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  expression  of  political  opinion  that  has  been 
heard  since  the  25  th  of  February.  Everybody  knew  what 
M.  Dufaure  or  M.  Wallon  would  say,  and  M.  Buffet  was 
eminently  successful  in  his  attempt  at  saying  nothing. 
But  M.  de  Meaux  represents  the  Right  in  the  coalition 
majority,  and  it  was  at  least  possible  that  he  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself  of  bringing  out  in 
stronger  phrases  than  M.  Buffet  could  venture  to  employ 
the  anti-Republican  character  of  the  present  Republic. 
The  opportunity  has  come,  and  M.  de  Meaux  has  not 
used  it.  Indeed,  he  has  gone  further,  and  has  used 
it  for  a  directly  opposite  purpose.  Instead  of  copying 
M.  Buffet,  and  avoiding  all  mention  of  the  Republic, 
he  has  described  the  vote  on  the  Constitutional  Laws  as 
the  substitution  of  a  Republican  rule,  clearly  defined, 
and  armed  with  regular  weapons,  for  the  Republican 
rule  which  has  been  practically  established  since  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  that  a  Minister 
has  brought  himself  to  see  and  admit  so  patent  a  fact  as 
this.  But  the  recognitiomof  patent  facts  is  by  no  means 
a  common  virtue  among  French  politicians,  least  of  all 
among  Conservative  politicians,  and  M.  de  Meaux  deserves 
credit  for  breaking  through  the  custom  hitherto  so  strictly 
observed  by  the  Right  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  everything 
which  they  do  not  like.  M.  de  Meaux  is  perfectly  frank 
as  to  his  relation  to  the  new  Republic.  He  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  rejoice  over  the  constitutional  settlement  at  which 
the  National  Assembly  has  arrived.  He  took  no  part,  he 
says,  in  bringing  it  about,  because  his  “deepest  and 
“  dearest  convictions  ”  did  not  permit  him  to  do 
so;  but  when  once  the  law  had  been  passed,  he 
was  able  to  take  part  in  giving  it  effect,  because  the  law 
has  itself  taken  care  to  respect  all  honest  convictions,  and 
has  only  shut  the  door  on  coups  d'etat  and  revolutions. 

“  On  ground  which  all  have  not  chosen  all  can  find  room 
“  to  sustain  the  cause  of  order  and  liberty,”  and  all,  whatever 
be  theirpolitical  preferences,  ought  to  unite  to  protect  French 
society  against  intrigues  which  compass  its  destruction. 

This  profession  of  faith  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  Republicans  who  consented  to  include  in  the  new 
Constitution  a  clause  providing  for  its  revision.  There 
was  much  to  be  said  against  the  introduction  of  such  a 
clause,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inconveniences 
arising  out  of  it  have  not  yet  been  fully  tested.  But 
against  these  inconveniences,  great  as  they  may  prove  to 
be,  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  concession  of  the  right  of 
revision  opened  a  way  for  the  adhesion  of  Royalists  to  the 
new  Republic  which,  without  it,  would  have  remained 
hopelessly  closed.  There  are  three  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison  in  the  Royalist  section  of  French  society — 
those  who  will  admit  of  neither  postponement  nor 
compromise,  those  who  will  admit  of  postponement  but 
not  of  compromise,  and  those  who  will  consent  to  both. 
Those  of  the  first  degree  are  necessarily  ranked  as  irre- 
concilables.  If  they  are  not  at  this  moment  striking  a  last 
blow  for  their  King,  it  is  only  because  their  King  and  they 
alike  see  that  such  a  last  blow  could  do  neither  of  them 
anything  but  harm.  Those  of  the  third  degree  have  long 
been  willing  to  co-operate  in  founding  the  Republic.  Their 
adhesion  was  secured  in  theory  when  M.  Gambetta  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  that  the  advanced  Republicans  demanded 
in  an  ally  was  a  recognition  that  the  Republic  was 
the  only  Government  that  remained  possible  in  France. 
This  recognition  was  not  incompatible  with  the  conviction 
that  the  only  possible  Government  was  in  itself  an  extremely 
bad  one,  and  only  to  be  accepted  as  being  immeasurably 
better  than  no  Government  at  all.  But  this  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  advanced  Republicans  did  nothing  for  Royalists 
like  M.  de  Meaux.  They  are  willing  to  accept  the  Republic  as 
the  legal  Government  of  France,  and  in  that  character  to 
pay  it  due  respect  and  homage.  But  they  will  not  put 
aside  the  hope  that  time  and  experience  may  yet  bring 
Frenchmen  to  a  wiser  mind.  They  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  Republic  overthrown  by  force  or  undermined  by  fraud. 
So  long  as  the  country  retains  its  present  temper  they  are 
Republicans,  because  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  consequently  the  Republic  is  the  only 
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Government  that  can  be  maintained,  except  by  tbe  sword. 
But  supposing  that  as  years  pass  away  they  should  see  reason 
to  think  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  have  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  that  if  the  Constitutional  Laws  had  to  be 
voted  again  they  would  be  cast  in  a  monarchical  form,  they 
will  not  promise  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  change  of 
temper.  Under  the  Republican  Constitution,  as  settled  by 
the  vote  of  the  25  th  of  February,  there  is  no  need  for  them 
to  give  any  such  pledge.  They  have  only  to  admit  that 
until  this  change  of  temper  comes  the  Republic  exists  by 
right  as  well  as  in  fact.  They  are  not  asked  to  deny  their 
honest  convictions ;  they  are  only  called  upon  to  prove  by 
their  acts  that  no  conviction  of  theirs,  however  deep  or 
however  clear,  has  any  right  to  impress  itself  on  tbe  form 
of  government  until  it  has  become  the  conviction  of  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  revision  has  made  it 
possible  for  men  to  be  at  once  honest  Royalists  and  honest 
Republicans,  and  in  this  combination  M.  de  Meaux  sees  a 
prospect  of  overcoming  the  enemies  which  have  proved 
too  formidable  for  all  former  Republics.  On  the  day,  he 
says,  on  which  good  citizens  and  men  of  order  rise  unani¬ 
mously  and  march  united  the  social  danger  will  be  averted. 
If  M.  de  Meaux  can  succeed  in  communicating  this  belief 
to  French  Conservatives  he  will  have  been  more  instru¬ 
mental  than  any  member  of  the  coalition  Cabinet  in 
closing  the  future  against  Republican  excesses,  and 
their  inevitable  complement,  Imperialist  reaction.  In 
former  revolutions  the  Conservatives  throughout  the 
country  have  been  inactive  either  from  despair  or  from 
interest.  The  majority  of  them  have  thought  it  useless 
to  take  any  part  in  politics,  and  have  preferred  to  sit  by 
the  stream  in  the  hope  that  it  would  at  length  run  itself 
out.  The  minority  have  welcomed  the  excesses  into  which 
this  inaction  has  tempted  the  Republicans,  because  these 
very  excesses  made  it  easier  for  them  to  build  upon  the 
fears  of  their  countrymen  the  particular  Conservative  Go¬ 
vernment  which  best  ministered  to  their  own  advancement. 
It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  danger  to  which  M.  de 
Meaux  refers  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  less  formidable  in 
many  ways  than  it  was,  because  the  elements  which  com¬ 
pose  it  have  been  brought  under  visible  control,  and  have 
no  longer  the  power  of  getting  the  command  of  public 
affairs  by  a  single  blow.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
party  of  order  is  strong  enough  to  reduce  Paris  to  sub¬ 
jection,  and  to  keep  Lyons  in  order ;  and  before  the  mob 
of  the  capital  can  hope  to  control  the  Executive,  it  must 
not  only  reckon  with  the  garrison,  but  march  unopposed 
to  Versailles.  Still,  though  the  elements  of  confusion  are 
weakened,  they  are  not  uprooted.  The  workmen  in  the 
great  French  cities  who  in  their  hearts  reject  M.  Gam- 
betta’s  leadership,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Commune  shall  once  more  be  proclaimed,  may  be  counted 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  But  formidable  as  this  calcula¬ 
tion  may  seem,  it  is  only  formidable  so  long  as  the  numbers 
arrayed  against  these  hundreds  of  thousands  are  forgotten. 
The  Conservatives  of  France  may  be  counted  by  millions. 
With  one  exception  they  have  everything  that  the 
Socialist  workmen  have,  and  in  far  greater  abundance. 
They  have  means,  and  organization,  and  physical  strength, 
and  a  motive  for  which  to  use  all  these  advantages.  What 
they  have  hitherto  lacked  is  the  resolution  to  fight,  which 
springs  from  the  confidence  that  will  fight  with  success. 
All  the  schemes  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  dangerous 
classes  which  have  been  concocted  with  so  much  ingenuity 
have  been  vitiated  by  one  cardinal  error.  They  have 
aimed  at  weakening  the  revolutionary  element  in  the 
country,  instead  of  at  utilizing  and  making  evident  the 
immensely  superior  strength  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
element.  Nothing  but  wholesale  massacre  can  effect 
the  former  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  force  which  makes 
.the  Socialist  workmen  dangerous  is  the  force  of  resolute 
arms.  But  the  gain  to  the  Conservative  cause  will 
be  just  as  great  if  the  Socialist  workmen  are  brought 
to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  insurrection  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  power  of  their  adversaries  as  if  they  arrived  at 
the  same  result  by  contemplating  their  own  weakness. 
This  latter  conviction  it  is  within  the  compass  of  the  party 
of  order  to  convey  to  their  minds.  If  the  French  Conser¬ 
vatives  will  understand  that  political  supremacy  belongs, 
and  rightly  belongs,  to  those  who  take  part  in  politics, 
and  that  inaction  in  time  of  peace  means  helplessness  in  time 
of  conflict,  the  Republic  of  the  future  may  be  more  or 
less  Radical  according  to  the  course  of  events,  but  in  no 
case  will  it  be  Red. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

HERE  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Judicature  Bill  involved  the  eventual 
repeal  of  the  Appeal  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1873.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  peers  who,  not  without  the  tacit  connivance 
of  some  of  its  members,  applied  a  pressure  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  had  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
contending,  directly  as  well  as  virtually,  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  House  ot  Lords.  Lord 
Redesdale,  the  most  active  member  of  their  body,  had 
consistently  opposed  Lord  Sblborne’s  Bill,  while  many 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  agitation  regretted  their  former 
indifference  to  a  change  which  was  undoubtedly  serious. 
If  the  Cabinet  had  been  united  and  earnest  in  its  support 
of  the  Judicature  Act,  the  irregular  interference  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  might  perhaps  have  been 
baffled.  It  was  possible  to  abandon  the  proposals  of  the 
present  year,  and  yet  to  leave  the  law  as  it  stands.  The 
consequence  would  have  been  that  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland  must  have  remonstrated  against  the  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  by  which  they  were  allowed  a  separate  Court  of 
Appeal  of  their  own.  Lord  Justice  Christian  has  proved 
that  the  Irish  Bench  is  not  unanimous  in  its  support  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  all 
competent  lawyers  have  from  tbe  first  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  single  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lord  Cairns  was  probably  coerced  not  so 
much  by  the  representations  of  an  irresponsible  and  ano¬ 
malous  committee  as  by  his  knowledge  that  the  Cabinet 
was  divided.  He  has  apparently  not  yet  adopted  Lord 
Penzance’s  device  of  a  new  and  independent  Court  which 
should  call  itself  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  not  prepared  to  maintain  without  alteration  a 
system  which  he  has  repeatedly  cond.emned.  If  the  Act 
which  constituted  a  new  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  had 
been  confined  to  the  special  object,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  give  any  reason  for  suspending  its  operation 
which  would  not  have  applied  equally  to  a  total  repeal ; 
but,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  reminded  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  appeal  clauses  are  not  the  whole,  and  perhaps  not  even 
the  most  important,  part  of  the  Act  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  that  the  nominal  fusion 
of  Law  and  Equity  shall  be  accomplished  without  further 
delay,  and  that  the  Act  of  1873  shall  be  amended  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  Court  of  Intermediate  Appeal.  The 
clauses  relating  to  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  are  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  year,  and  in  the  meantime  the  House  of  Lords 
will  retain  functions  which,  after  the  prescribed  interval, 
will  almost  necessarily  become  again  permanent.  The  con¬ 
trivance  is  sufficiently  awkward,  though,  after  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  once  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  mal¬ 
content  peers,  he  had  perhaps  no  better  alternative ;  but  no 
part  of  the  Government  policy  has  done  so  much  to  weaken 
its  authority,  and  to  diminish  its  chances  of  duration. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
amending  Bill  through  Parliament  some  change  will  be 
made  in  the  proposed  organization  of  the  Court  of  In¬ 
termediate  Appeal.  The  definite  constitution  of  any 
tribunal  of  the  kind  is  a  great  improvement  on  Lord 
Selborne’s  original  project.  By  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
original  jurisdiction  fails  to  satisfy  the  unsuccessful  suitor 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  require  the  attention  of  a  Court  of 
Final  Appeal.  The  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  are  in  a  sense  legis¬ 
lative  as  well  as  judicial.  It  is  necessary  to  determine 
finally  legal  questions  which  have  not  been  anticipated 
by  Parliament.  The  Lords  Justices  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  while  they  frequently 
propound  general  maxims  of  law,  are  habitually  concerned 
with  the  application  of  established  doctrines  to  new  com¬ 
binations  of  circumstances.  Lord  Selborne  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a  double  appeal ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Lord  Cairns,  after 
a  preliminary  attempt  at  compromise,  has  decided 
on  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Court  of  Intermediate 
Appeal.  The  great  legal  dignitaries  who  form  one-half  of 
the  Court  will  be  rather  ornamental  than  useful.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  borrow  from  administrative  practice 
the  fiction  by  which  half-a-dozen  Cabinet  Ministers  are 
added  to  a  Board  or  Council  of  which  the  President  dis¬ 
charges  all  the  real  duties.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  will  seldom  have  leisure  to  sit  as  Judges  of  the  Court 
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of  Intermediate  Appeal.  The  Lords  Justices,  the  two 
salaried  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  Judge  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  will  probably 
be  regular  in  their  attendance.  There  will  bo  some  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  number  of  the  quorum,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  Bill  at  two  in  interlocutory  matters  and  at  three  for 
the  decision  of  the  whole  case.  At  present  Equity  appeals 
are  heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Justices,  or, 
more  often,  by  the  Lords  Justices  alone,  while  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber  or  Court  of  Common  Law  Appeal  is 
generally  attended  by  six  or  seven  Judges.  If  sometimes 
happens  that  the  unanimous  decision  of  four  Judges  in  the 
Court  below  is  reversed  by  a  bare  majority  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber,  so  that  the  case  is  really  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  sma.ler  number  of 
Judges  of  equal  rank.  In  the  new  Court  it  will  often  happen 
that  two  of  the  three  Judges  of  Appeal  will  overrule  three 
or  four  Common  Law  Judges,  if  the  sittings  in  banc  are 
continued  on  their  present  footing;  but  in  ordinax-y  cases 
the  presence  of  four  Judges  in  a  Coui-t  of  Common  Law 
involves  a  waste  of  judicial  strength. 

The  expei-iment  of  abolishing  the  distinction  between 
Common  Law  and  Equity  will  probably  be  only  gradually 
successful.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  l’eason  why  the 
proposed  Court  should  be  deemed  incompetent  to  discharge 
its  duties.  The  Lords  Justices  will  not  be  less  familiar 
with  Equity  because  they  may  hear  appeals  under  a  new 
title ;  and  they  will  by  degrees  receive  moi’e  and  more 
assistance  from  their  less  experienced  colleagues.  Lord 
Justice  Mellish  was,  before  his  promotion  to  the  Bench, 
esteemed  the  most  learned  member  of  the  Common  Law 
Bar,  and  his  judicial  experience  must  have  qualified  him  in 
a  high  degi’ee  to  promote  the  fusion  of  the  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  jurisprudence.  The  new  member  of  the  Court  will 
probably  be  an  Equity  lawyer,  whether  he  is  selected  from 
the  Bench  or  fi'om  the  Bar.  Unless  the  total  number  of 
members  of  the  Courtis  increased,  it  will  scai’cely  be  possible 
to  require  a  quoi’um  of  five.  TheLoRD  Chancellor  will  be  the 
chief  member  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  and  one  at  least  of 
the  Chief  Justices  will  generally  be  a  peer.  The  efficiency 
of  the  Court  of  Intermediate  Appeal  must  be  maintained 
by  the  ordinary  members.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  who  are  to  foi’m  a 
part  of  the  Court  of  Intermediate  Appeal  will  continue  also 
to  dischai’ge  the  duties  for  which  they  are  appointed  and 
paid.  Consequently  the  Lords  Justices  and  the  new  Judge 
will  be  the  only  members  of  the  Appeal  Court  who  can 
devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  their  special 
functions.  Two  of  the  paid  membei’S  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  were  selected  on  account  of  the  knowledge  of 
Indian  law  and  practice  which  they  had  acqxxired  in  their 
former  career.  It  follows  that  Sir  Robert  Collier  and 
Sir  Montague  Smith  will  be  ordinary  Judges  of  Appeal. 
If  the  quorum  of  three  is  considered  by  either  House  to  be 
insufficient,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  total  number 
of  the  Court.  As  a  general  rxxle  it  is  desirable  that  the 
number  of  supei’ior  Jxxdges  should  be  as  far  as  possible  re¬ 
stricted,  if  only  for  the  pux’pose  of  maintaining  ahigh  standard 
of  excellence  and  of  reputation.  The  habit  of  regarding  a 
large  Court  as  necessary  for  the  decision  of  Common  Law 
appeals  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  accident  by  which 
the  Judges  required  for  the  transaction  of  criminal  and 
nisi  prius  business  were  associated  in  banc. 

The  reasons  given  by  Lord  Cairns  for  allowing  the 
Judicature  Act  to  come  into  early  operation  were  abun¬ 
dantly  conclusive.  The  measure  is,  even  after  the  excision 
of  the  clauses  relating  to  final  appeals,  the  boldest  and 
most  comprehensive  legal  change  which  has  ever  been 
at  one  time  effected.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that,  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  states,  every  collateral  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  deferred  until  the  practical  results  of  the 
Act  are  in  some  degree  ascertained  by  experience.  It  is 
also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  practitionei’s  should 
become  as  soon  as  possible  familiar  with  new  forms  of 
pleading  and  procedure.  The  intended  readjustment  of 
the  circuits  cannot  be  settled  until  the  available  judicial 
strength  has  been  determined.  With  one  exception,  all 
the  vacancies  which  have  occurred  either  on  the  Equity 
or  Common  Law  Bench  have  been  filled  up  since 
the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  as  if  the  existing 
distinctions  were  to  continue.  When  the  fusion  has  been 
nominally  and  formally  accomplished,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
day  will  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  how.  far  the  theory 
of  the  new  system  is  realized  in  practice.  It  is  possible  that 
a  few  years  hence  every  capable  lawyer  will  bo  equally 


qualified  for  the  administration  of  a  jurisprudence  which 
may  perhaps  then  have  become  unifoi'm.  The  debates  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  likely  to  turn  rather  on 
the  provisions  which  are  omitted  from  the  amending  Bill 
than  on  the  details  of  Lord  Cairns’s  unpretending  measure. 
The  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  lose 
their  most  favourable  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  internal  dissensions  of  the  Government ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  prolong  the  discussion ;  and  the 
Ministers  can  still  command  a  majority  of  votes.  If  no 
political  change  takes  place  daring  the  ensuing  year,  the 
suspended  portions  of  the  Act  of  1873  will  probably  be 
repealed  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor 
will  retain  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  attempt  some  modification  of  Lord  Penzance’s 
scheme. 


CONVOCATION  AT  WORK. 

riJHE  various  sections  which  make  up  the  Church  c 
J-  England  are  chewing  the  cud  of  the  excitement  whic 
last  year  produced  and  carried  the  Public  Worship  Ac 
Stripped  of  extraneous  details,  the  incidents  which  brougl 
about  that  remai'kable  piece  of  legislation  were  very  simpl< 
Till  about  forty  years  ago,  the  Church  of  England,  lik 
other  institutions,  rested  its  claims  to  permanent  recogn 
tion  upon  its  constitutional  and  traditionary  relations  t< 
the  State  moi’e  than  upon  the  visible  evidences  of  its  practice  1 
usefulness.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  it  did  not  d< 
much  good  and  earnest  work  ;  but  any  special  energy  wa 
rather  sporadic  than  corporate,  and  the  Churchmen  wh< 
were  the  hardest  workers,  as  a  rule,  belonged  to  a  sectioi 
who,  in  t lie  eyes  of  the  steadygoing  majority,  wen 
apt  to  forget  the  obligations  binding  them  to  the  general 
body  in  their  zeal  for  doing  their  duty  according  to  theii 
own  personal  notions.  That  was  a  date  when  the  traditionar 
stability  of  old  institutions  received  very  rude  shocks  in 
this  country;  some  disappeared  and  some  were  changer 
past  recognition.  Evei’y  one  believed  that  the  Church'r 
time  had  come  when  Lord  Grey,  as  Pi’ime  Minister,  warnei 
the  Bishops  to  set  their  houses  in  order.  At  the  critica 
moment  the  menaced  body  was  unexpectedly  succoured  b; 
the  sudden  rally  of  what  had  hitherto  been  its  inert  re¬ 
siduum.  An  appeal  was  made  by  a  few  divines  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  characteristics  of  the  Church  as  containing 
pi’actical  elements  of  internal  development  and  of  spiritual 
usefulness  to  the  community.  The  idea  took  root  among 
the  clergy,  and  it  met  with  a  sufficient  response  from  :: 
minority  of  the  influential  laity  to  make  good  its  footing. 
Dating  from  that  pei’iod  the  Church  of  England  has,  in 
increasing  proportion,  assumed  the  position  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  body,  while  the  influence  which  has  most  powei’- 
fully  guided  its  progress  has  been  that  of  the  resuscitated 
High  Church  party.  The  chief  result  of  this  uprising 
has  been  that  tiie  Church  of  England,  so  far  from  being 
disestablished  or  otherwise  mutilated,  is  pi’obably  at  this 
moment  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  people  than  at 
any  former  period  since  the  Reformation.  As  a  collateral  in¬ 
cident,  however,  the  Evangelical  party,  which  before  the  crisis 
seemed  destined  to  monopolize  all  the  energy  of  whatever 
might  survive  of  the  Church  of  England,  found  itself  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Many  of  its  best  members  were  absorbed 
by  the  new  movement ;  others  kept  on  quietly  working 
within  their  own  circles.  But  a  fighting  minority  of 
coarser  fibre  was  left,  which  preferred  the  interests  of 
their  own  faction  to  the  common  weal,  and  cemented 
a  virtual  alliance  with  kindred  elements  of  Noncon¬ 
formity.  The  High  Church  party  has  for  many  years 
most  wisely  confined  its  claims  to  a  plea  for  tolera¬ 
tion.  It  has  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  means 
to  interfere  with  the  work,  either  practical  or  devotional, 
of  the  other  party,  but  it  insists  on  the  various  sections  of 
Churchmen  agreeing  to  “  live  and  let  live.”  If  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  its  various  votaries  had  always  been  as  wise  as 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  defended,  it  would 
now  have  been  occupying  an  impregnable  position.  But 
that  revival  was  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  such  movements,  and  it  found  itself  hampered  by 
an  extreme  and  uncontrollable  section.  The  capricious 
extravagances  of  Ritualism  gave  to  the  Puritan  organiza¬ 
tion  the  oppoi’tunity  which  it  had  long  been  seeking,  and  in 
the  shape  of  the  “  Church  Association  ”  it  pushed  its  advan¬ 
tage.  So  long  as  the  battle-field  was  the  Judicial  Committee, 
the  scandal  and  misfortune  to  the  Church  of  the  civil  wa?’ 
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were  bad  enough ;  but  the  results  were  capable  of  being 
measured.  This  form  of  mischief  was  not,  however,  enough 
for  the  destructive  energies  of  the  Association,  and  they 
planned  a  coup,  the  success  of  which,  according  to  all 
human  calculations,  would  have  seemed  impossible.  They 
forced  upon  the  two  Archbishops  a  monster  address, 
calling  on  those  prelates  to  exchange  their  office  of  rulers  and 
moderators  of  the  whole  Church  for  that  of  partisan  chiefs, 
and  to  join  in  stamping  out  the  High  Church  party  ; 
and  the  Archbishops  had  the  incredible  weakness  to  accept 
the  ignoble  part  thus  thrust  upon  them,  and  to  place 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Association. 

From  that  day  to  the  one  upon  which  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  events 
succeeded  each  other  by  a  logical  sequence.  Casual  by¬ 
standers  might  have  thought  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
party  complete,  but  to  those  who  could  look  deeper  into 
matters  the  elements  of  weakness  were  not  wanting  to 
their  success.  Their  hardly  veiled  object  in  getting 
their  Act  was  to  stamp  out,  not  Ritualism,  but  that 
which  in  calmer  moments  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  glorified  as  “  the  great  historical  High  Church  party.” 
But  it  did  not  follow  that  the  heterogeneous  majority  which 
gave  them  their  Act  had  the  same  intentions.  Even 
during  the  progress  of  the  measure  through  the  Com¬ 
mons’  Committee,  the  evidences  of  the  contrary  were 
manifest.  The  better  spirit  of  Parliament  came  out  in 
the  provision  which  placed  defect  in  the  same  category  as 
excess,  and  in  the  postponement  of  the  operation  of  the  Act 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  Betters  of  Business  to  Convocation 
to  consider,  and,  if  desirable,  to  suggest  amendments  in, 
the  rubrical  law  under  which  the  men  were  to  be  hanged, 
before  going  on  to  hang  them,  were  also  a  contribution  to 
peace  and  moderation.  The  sittings  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  which  have  been  occupying  the  last  week  have 
brought  the  most  important  representative  body  which  the 
Church  of  England  possesses  face  to  face  with  the  situation 
created  during  the  previous  session.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  usual  good  sense  of  Englishmen  has  had  time  to  think 
and  to  speak,  and  the  general  upshot  of  their  ruminations  is 
that,  unless  the  downfall  of  the  Church,  both  as  a  spiritual 
body  and  as  an  Establishment,  is  a  desirable  consumma¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  better  not  to  persecute  the  High  Church 
party.  The  corollary  to  this  wise  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
more  chance  of  the  old  parties  rubbing  on  together  under 
the  old  rubrics,  which  had  proved  a  modus  vivendi  to  both 
sides  before  the  tempestuous  days  of  Ritualism  and 
Church  Associations,  than  there  is  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  accept  the  inexorable  rigour  of  any  newly  de¬ 
vised  regulations,  however  peaceably  intended.  As  for 
Parliament,  it  has  fairly  shown  that  it  has  neither  time  nor 
patience  this  year  for  another  ecclesiastical  fray. 

In  face  of  the  general  agreement  in  opinion,  the  respec¬ 
tive  attitudes  of  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  might  at 
first  seem  a  little  inconsistent.  The  Upper  House, 
which  practically  consists  of  four-fifths  of  the  original 
framers  of  the  Worship  Regulation  Act,  is  conspi¬ 
cuously  willing  to  do  about  nothing  at  all,  while  the 
Lower  House,  which  struggled  manfully,  but  ineffectually, 
against  the  legislation  of  last  year,  is  busy  in  discussing  a 
report  of  which  the  drift  is  to  maintain  the  status  in  quo,  not 
by  silence,  but  by  some  formal  assertion  of  opinion.  This  in¬ 
consistency  is,  however,  the  intelligible  result  of  the  blunders 
of  last  year.  The  Bishops  who  started  the  confusion  are  very 
naturally,  if  somewhat  illogically,  anxious  to  uudo  their 
own  handiwork,  now  that  their  eyes  are  open  to  its  real 
character.  The  Lower  House,  which  was  placed  under 
the  most  severe  injunctions,  both  of  the  Episcopate  and  of 
the  State,  to  produce  its  scheme,  is  of  opinion  that 
its  own  dignity  and  the  principles  of  decorum  which 
must  govern  legislative  bodies  leave  to  it  no  other 
option  than  formally  to  prepare  its  proposal,  while 
it  is  anxious  to  make  that  proposal  as  harmless  as  possible. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Upper  House,  Lower  House,  and  Par¬ 
liament  have  really  the  same  desire — namely,  to  muzzle 
the  wolf  which  was  last  year  so  recklessly  unchained. 
How,  precisely,  they  may  succeed  in  the  work  is  of  far 
less  importance  than  that  they  should  succeed.  All 
reasonable  men  are  now  agreed  that  peace  can  only  be 
secured  by  toleration  and  elasticity  in  the  worship  which 
the  Church  of  England  enjoins.  The  limits  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  concessions  might  not  be  very  difficult  to  reach  if 
each  party  took  a  little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
the  other. 


SPAIN. 

IF  the  only  object  of  the  Spanish  Carlists  is  to  establish 
despotism  and  intolerance,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  they  should  continue  to  withhold  their  allegiance  from 
the  Government  of  Madrid.  King  Alfonso  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  his  rival  of  being  recognized  in  the  greater  part 
of  Spain,  and  consequently  he  can  serve  the  cause  which 
is  common  to  both  more  efficiently  than  the  ruler  of  a  few 
mountainous  districts.  The  late  Circulars  on  education, 
and  the  severe  measures  which  have  been  taken  against  some 
University  Professors,  seem  to  prove  that  King  Alfonso 
and  his  advisers  rely  on  the  support  of  the  clergy  against 
all  sections  of  even  moderately  Liberal  politicians.  A 
decree  that  nothing  shall  be  taught  which  is  inconsistent 
with  Catholic  principles  virtually  gives  the  control  of  the 
Universities  exclusively  to  the  priests.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  laymen  are  intrinsically  disquali¬ 
fied  from  forming  a  judgment  either  on  theological  dogmas 
or  on  the  relation  of  morals  or  of  history  to  the  orthodox 
faith.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Professors 
of  the  Universities  have  generally  protested  against  the 
Ministerial  decree;  and  their  peaceful  resistance  has  in 
some  instances  been  punished  with  extreme  and  lawless 
rigour.  Some  of  their  number  have,  without  trial  or  colour 
of  legal  right,  been  transported  to  the  colonies,  and 
one  of  them,  who  was  not  long  since  Prime  Minister, 
has  been  included  in  the  proscription.  Senor  Salmeron 
was  not  a  wise  or  successful  statesman,  but  there 
is  no  imputation  on  his  personal  character,  and  his 
political  failure  has  been  shared  by  nearly  all  his  prede¬ 
cessors  and  successors.  Having  returned  to  his  acade¬ 
mical  occupations,  he  has  now  been  not  only  dismissed  from 
his  post  of  Professor,  but  imprisoned  and  banished.  The 
more  celebrated  Castelar  has  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
for  the  time  from  Spain ;  and  probably  the  literary  class  of 
Spaniards  will  find  it  necessary  entirely  to  suspend  their 
activity.  Two  years  ago  the  follies  of  the  Republicans  sup¬ 
plied  abundant  matter  for  unfavourable  comment,  but  the 
eccentricities  of  kingly  government  furnish  a  kind  of  re¬ 
trospective  excuse  for  their  errors.  It  is  true  that,  at  his 
early  age,  the  King  cannot  be  held  fully  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministers  who  act  in  his  name,  but  the  hopes 
which  were  suggested  by  his  accession  have  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  arrest  of  such  men  as  Zorrilla  and 
Salmeron  is  a  confession  of  weakness  as  well  as  a  violation 
of  law  and  justice.  There  has  not  been  for  some  years  so 
entire  a  cessation  of  conspiracy  as  since  the  latest  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  crime  of  Zorrilla  was  that  he  attempted  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  open  and  constitutional  Opposition,  while  Sal¬ 
meron  seems  to  have  given  offence  merely  in  his  academic 
character.  It  is  surprising  that  the  members  of  ephemeral 
Spanish  Administrations  should  carelessly  and  wantonly 
establish  precedents  which  will  perhaps  in  a  short  time  be 
used  against  themselves.  It  might  be  supposed  that  official 
and  political  personages  would  hesitate  to  affirm  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  they  may  themselves  be  treated  as  criminals  if 
they  happen  to  be  on  the  weaker  side. 

According  to  one  of  the  latest  rumours,  General  Concha, 
late  Governor  of  Cuba,  is  likely  to  share  the  exile  of  Liberal 
ex-Ministers  and  Professors.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
the  veteran  General  had  been  recalled  for  the  purpose  of 
assuming  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
His  brother  had  obtained  the  only  considerable  success 
which  has  been  achieved  against  the  Carlists,  in  the  relief 
of  Bilbao  and  the  subsequent  operations.  The  survivor 
also  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  and  his 
absence  from  the  country  had  saved  him  from  participation 
in  the  reverses  and  failures  which  have  been  incurred.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  Spain  he  preferred  against  General 
Jovellar,  Minister  of  War,  charges  of  mismanagement  of 
the  contest  in  Cuba.  It  was  evident  that  Jovellar  and 
Concha  could  not  both  be  employed,  and  probably  the 
Minister  has  persuaded  his  colleagues  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  encourage  criticism  of  their  policy.  Moriones  also  has 
been  removed  from  his  command  ;  and  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  have  not  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
army.  It  is  possible  that  the  late  inaction  may  be  explained 
by  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  in  connexion 
with  the  abortive  mission  of  Cabrera.  As  usual,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Spanish  news. 
On  one  side  it  is  asserted  that  more  than  two  hundred 
officers  have  retired  from  the  service  of  Don  Carlos  ;  and  the 
fact  is  not  less  positively  denied  by  the  Carlists,  of  whom 
the’  greater  number  remain  faithful  to  their  colours. 
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The  statement  that  Don  Carlos  meditates  an  offensive 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Madrid  would,  if  it  were 
credible,  afford  some  prospect  of  an  early  termination  of 
the  war.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  provincial  deputies 
may  have  insisted  on  a  plan  of  campaign  which  might  both 
relieve  them  in  some  degree  from  a  heavy  burden  and  tend 
to  decisive  results  ;  yet  the  Carlist  generals  can  scarcely 
command  a  sufficient  force  for  a  campaign  in  Castile.  In 
the  former  war  the  most  enterprising  Carlist  partisans 
contented  themselves  with  rapid  marches  through  the  more 
distant  part3  of  the  country,  and  neither  Gomez  nor 
Cabrera  at  any  time  succeeded  in  occupying  or  holding  a 
remote  position  in  the  enemy’s  country.  The  best  of  the 
Carlist  troops  are  perhaps  superior  to  any  of  their  adver¬ 
saries  ;  but  their  number  is  small,  and  they  have  to  depend 
on  the  support  of  raw  and  undisciplined  recruits.  Not  one 
of  the  Carlist  generals  has  hitherto  displayed  any  remark¬ 
able  ability ;  and  even  in  the  successful  defence  of  strong 
positions  they  have  profited  rather  by  the  blunders  of  their 
assailants  than  by  any  skilful  combinations  of  their  own. 
It  has  hitherto  been  possible  for  the  Carlists  to  dispense 
almost  entirely  with  cavalry,  and  they  have  been  far 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  the  weight  and  number  of  their 
artillery.  In  an  open  country  their  inferiority  in  these 
respects  would  almost  certainly  be  fatal.  If  the  local 
managers  of  the  insurrection  are  tired  of  carrying  on  the 
war  in  their  own  districts,  any  proposal  on  their  part  of  an 
advance  would  imply  a  wish  to  end  the  struggle.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  deplorable  that  savage  reprisals  in  cold  blood 
should  once  more,  as  in  a  former  generation,  take  the 
place  of  regular  warfare. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Don  Carlos  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  the  merit  of  pertinacity  in  a  hopeless  cause.  Both 
the  Pretender  and  his  principal  officers  might  at  any  time 
obtain  a  lavish  price  for  the  surrender  of  his  claims.  In 
the  meantime  they  know  that  they  have  no  friends  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  provinces  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Every  European  Government  has  recognized  Don  Alfonso, 
and  the  Pope  himself  suspends  his  decision  between  two 
orthodox  competitors  until  he  can  ascertain  that  one  of 
them  will  prevail.  One  occasional  effect  of  a  Spanish  re¬ 
bellion  is  to  secure  for  the  time  the  regular  Government 
against  the  periodical  insurrections  to  which  it  would  be 
otherwise  exposed.  The  tedious  siege  of  Cartliagena  in¬ 
duced  the  restless  Republicans  to  acquiesce  for  some 
months  in  the  dictatorship  of  Castelar;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  Minister  voluntarily  and  unwisely  abdicated  his 
authority,  that  a  military  officer  found  it  necessary  to  turn 
the  mutinous  Cortes  out  of  doors.  During  the  present  year 
the  anomalous  Government  of  Serrano  has  been  superseded 
by  the  action  of  the  generals  of  the  army  ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Alfonso  will  reign  as  long  as  his  title 
is  disputed  in  any  district  of  Spain.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace,  by  negotiation  or  by  victory,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prolong  indefinitely  the  despotism  which  is 
no*  exercised  by  the  Ministers  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  A  large  army  suddenly  left  without  occupation 
would  be  a  dangerous  instrument.  The  generals  who 
placed  the  King  on  the  throne  would  be  disinclined  to 
retire  into  obscurity ;  and  they  would  grudge  the  Ministers 
the  monopoly  of  the  rewards  of  the  latest  revolution.  Eor 
some  time  to  come  insurrectionary  movements  will  pro¬ 
bably,  as  in  the  days  of  Isabella  II.,  be  directed  against  the 
Cabinet  for  the  time  being  rather  than  against  the  Crown. 
In  course  of  time,  political  motives  or  professions  will  as 
before  succeed  to  a  barren  series  of  military  usurpations. 
Some  candidate  for  power  will  find  it  his  interest  to  convoke 
the  Cortes,  and  to  affect  attachment  to  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  best  chance  for  Spain  would  be  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  King,  if  he  should  be  found,  as  he  grows 
oldei’,  to  possess  the  more  indispensable  qualities  of  a  rulei\ 
He  has  so  far  an  advantage  over  the  long  succession  of 
adventurers  who  came  before,  that  he  can  have  no  interest 
separate  from  that  of  the  country.  At  his  present  age  he 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  pursuing  his  studies  at 
some  school  or  college'  than  in  lending  his  name  to  the 
oppressive  acts  of  a  casual  Government.  In  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  alternative  of  his  political  failure,  the  time  of  the 
Republicans  will  perhaps  once  more  come  round.  Sanguine 
politicians  believe  that  a  Republic  is  at  last  about  to  take 
root  in  France  ;  and,  if  they  are  right,  the  precedent  will 
exercise  influence  on  Spain.  The  French  Government  will 
not  be  gratified  by  the  rumour  that  the  Empress  Eugenie 
and  her  son  are  about  to  visit  Madrid. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PRIVILEGE. 

IN  the  discussion  on  breach  of  privilege  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Tuesday  last  two  separate  and  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  questions,  bearing  no  relation  to  each 
other,  were  most  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  mixed  up 
together.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  House  over  reports  of  its  proceedings.  The 
liberty  of  the  newspapers  to  report  anything  which  passes 
in  the  open  House,  although  it  has  never  been  formally 
sanctioned,  is  practically  recognized,  and  the  old  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  obsolete. 
It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
would  ever  agree  to  the  suppression  of  reports  of  their 
speeches,  and  indeed  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  complain  that  they  are  not  reported  sufficiently. 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  brought  the  subject  before  the  House, 
expressly  stated  that  he  had  no  desire  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  newspapers  in  any  way,  and  that  his  motion  was  directed 
to  quite  another  object — to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
libels  under  the  shelter  of  proceedings  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  newspapers  should  have  been  brought 
into  the  question  at  all,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  certainly 
justified  in  his  apprehension  that  outsiders  would  think  it 
very  absurd.  If  the  letter  of  which  complaint  was  made 
had  been  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  have  been  reproduced  in  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  proceedings,  and  a  Committee-room  is,  as  a  rule, 
equally  open  to  the  reporters.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  Select  Committees  to  determine  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  will  sit  in  secret,  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  public  is  excluded.  In  the  case  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Loans,  the  reporters  had  undoubtedly  a  right 
to  assume  that,  as  no  objection  was  made  to  their  pre¬ 
sence,  they  were  entitled  to  give  a  full  account  of  what 
took  place.  The  very  fact  that  a  Committee  which  has 
the  power  to  shut  its  doors  keeps  them  open  to  all  comers 
is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  it  does  not  desire  to  make 
any  secret  of  its  proceedings.  Notwithstanding  the  Reso¬ 
lution  which  has  been  passed  as  a  matter  of  form, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  freedom  which  has 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  press  will  be  in  any  degree 
curtailed.  Indeed  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  impose 
any  restrictions  short  of  absolute  prohibition.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  in  a  general  way  reports 
should  be  allowed,  but  that  the  reporters  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  anything  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  might  be  considered  objectionable.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  the  guardian 
of  its  own  discretion,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
members  themselves  to  take  care  that  there  are  no  impro¬ 
prieties  to  be  reported. 

The  question  which  was  really  at  issue  in  this  instance 
was  not  whether  the  newspapers  had  a  right  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  a  Committee  which  sat  with  open  doors, 
and  practically  invited  people  to  come  and  hear  what  was 
going  on,  but  whether  it  was  right  that  such  letters  as 
that  complained  of  should  be  produced  as  evidence  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  question  was  not  at  once  raised,  if  it  was 
to  be  raised  at  all,  in  a  direct  and  straightforward  manner. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these.  Captain  Bedford 
Pim  lately  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Loans,  and  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  made  grave 
charges  against  M.  Herran,  the  Honduras  Minister  at 
Paris.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  received  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by 
M.  Herran,  in  which  the  writer  defended  himself  from 
the  attacks  made  on  him,  and  retaliated  very  sharply  on 
Captain  Pim.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were 
taken  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this  communication, 
and  in  any  case  it  contained  merely  a  series  of  sweeping 
allegations  without  any  details  to  support  them.  This 
letter,  which  was  in  French,  was  translated  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  read  aloud  as  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  as  such  it  was  reproduced  by  the  reporters. 
Most  people  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  reading  of 
the  letter  was  a  mistake.  M.  Herran  had  no  doubt  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  self-defence,  but  he  should  have  been 
informed  that  a  written  statement  could  not  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  oral  evidence  tested  by  examination,  and  that, 
if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  must  take  the  trouble  to 
come  to  London  and  say  it,  or  at  least  supply  more  precise 
details.  Captain  Pim’s  testimony  had  been  given  on  oath, 
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and  he  had  been  subjected  to  a  close  cross-examination ; 
and  it  was  only  fair  that  similar  conditions  should  be  ob¬ 
served  with  regard  to  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.  If, 
however,  an  error  has  been  committed  in  this  respect, 
it  is  clearly  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
not  the  reporters,  who  are  to  blame  for  it.  The 
alleged  libel  was  published  when  it  was  read  aloud 
to  the  public  in  the  Committee-room,  and  the  newspapers 
merely  circulated  a  statement  which  had  been  allowed  to 
go  forth  with  the  countenance  of  the  Committee.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  matter,  it  was 
the  Committee  which  was  responsible  for  it,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been  called  to  account.  '  The  plan  of  denouncing 
all  reporting  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  as  a  breach  of 
privilege  in  order  to  discredit  certain  disclosures  in  a 
particular  case  very  much  resembles  the  Chinese  practice 
of  burning  down  a  house  in  order  to  roast  a  pig.  The 
alleged  mischief  was  not  in  the  ordinary  system  of  re¬ 
porting,  but  only  in  the  matter  which  in  a  certain  case 
was  provided  for  the  reporters  ;  and  the  remedy  was  there¬ 
fore  obviously  to  be  sought,  not  in  restricting  the  freedom 
of  reporting,  but  in  preventing  documents  which  ought 
not  to  be  published  from  being  put  forth  by  Committees. 
Mr.  Lowe’s  assumption  that  the  proceedings  of  an  open 
Committee  which  had  been  daily  reported  at  full  length  in 
the  newspapers  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  profound  secret 
which  nobody  could  be  permitted  to  refer  to,  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  other  affectations  and  hypocrisies  of  the 
night.  It  is  no  doubt  a  sound  general  rule  that  the  current 
proceedings  of  a  Committee  should  not  be  discussed  in  the 
House,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  Committee  is  thereby 
released  from  every  kind  of  supervision  and  control.  It 
can  hardly  be  pretended,  for  instance,  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  has  a  right,  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  words,  to  scatter 
libels  broadcast  over  the  country ;  and  if  there  is  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee 
has  erred  in  this  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
question  should  not  be  looked  into.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  than  that  the  House  should  busy  itself  with 
regular  supervision  of  the  work  which  it  has  delegated  to 
Committees,  but  then  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  that  a  Committee  should  be  arrested 
in  a  flagrantly  improper  course  of  conduct.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  it  is  the  Committee  and  not 
the  newspapers  which  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  its  proceedings  are  conducted. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  discussion  on  which  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  misconception.  Mr.  Lewis 
repeatedly  spoke  as  if  an  aggravated  feature  of  the  al¬ 
leged  libel  was  that  it  was  directed  against  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  House  was  bouud  to  exercise  a  sort  of  special 
guardianship  over  the  reputation  of  its  members.  A 
variety  of  reasons  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one  why  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  attempt  any  duty  of  this 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  much  more  important 
business  to  attend  to ;  and  in  the  next  place  it  could 
not  undertake  to  protect  members  from  personal  im¬ 
putations,  unless  it  was  at  the  same  time  prepared 
to  offer  a  guarantee  for  the  personal  respectability  of 
all  its  members,  which  would  be  in  some  cases  rather 
an  awkward  obligation.  The  House  of  Commons,  like 
all  large  assemblies  at  the  present  day,  is  a  very  mixed 
body,  and  there  is  obvious  prudence  in  not  looking  too 
curiously  into  its  personal  composition.  If  the  House  of 
Commous  were  bound  to  protect  its  members  against  all 
attacks  which  might  be  made  on  them  out  of  doors,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  require  that  they  should  not  mix  them¬ 
selves  up  in  transactions  which  might  expose  them  to  un¬ 
pleasant  reflections.  The  only  sound  and  safe  principle  in 
such  a  case  is  that  which  was  recently  confirmed  when 
Dr.  Kenealy  claimed  the  intervention  of  the  House  on  his 
behalf— namely,  that  the  House  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  any  member  except  in  his  Parliamentary  capacity. 
In  the  present  instance  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  alleged 
libel  was  aimed  at  a  member  of  tLe  House  or  at  any  other 
person.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  is  such  a  piece  of 
evidence  as  ought  to  be  received  by  a  Select  Committee. 


INSPECTION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
rg!HE  reasons  which  determine  the  publication  of  Par- 
liamentary  papers  are  sometimes  hard  to  fathom.  On 
Tuesday  last  there  appeared  a  Blue-book  containing  Reports 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  on  the  work¬ 


ing  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Though  the  Act  was  passed 
in  1872,  we  should  not  have  complained  if  tlje  Inspectors 
had  waited  until  April  1875  to  estimate  its  effect  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  country.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  so  many  newly  created  authorities  would  settle  down 
to  their  work  without  a  good  deal  of  time  being  lost,  and 
neither  the  strong  nor  the  weak  points  of  the  Act  could  be 
discovered  except  by  the  test  of  experience.  Now  that  a 
trial  extending  over  two  complete  years  had  furnished  the 
Inspectors  with  materials  for  forming  something  like  a 
deliberate  judgment  on  this  point,  their  Reports  promised  to 
be  really  worth  having,  and  no  time  could  be  better  chosen 
for  their  appearauce  than  the  Session  which  is  to  see  the 
consolidation  of  the  whole  body  of  sanitary  law. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  indulged  in  expectations 
of  this  kind  they  cannot  dismiss  them  too  quickly.  The 
Reports  which  have  been  printed  this  week  are  nearly  a 
year  old,  and  they  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
negotiations  between  the  Inspectors  and  the  local 
sanitary  authorities  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  The 
importance  of  this  preliminary  process  is  undoubted, 
and  if  the  description  of  it  had  been  published  any¬ 
where  near  the  date  at  which  it  was  completed,  it  would 
have  possessed  considerable  interest.  By  this  time, 
however,  these  officers  have  been  at  work  for  something 
like  two  years,  and  it  is  not  premature  to  wish  that  some¬ 
thing  could  be  known  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  their  duties.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have  probably  the  means  of  satisfying  any  reasonable 
curiosity  that  may  be  felt  on  the  former  point.  Later 
and  more  general  Reports  than  those  included  in  the 
return  which  has  been  printed  must  have  been  presented 
by  their  Inspectors,  and  some  at  least  of  the  uncertainties 
which  were  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
must  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cleared  up.  It  would  be 
well,  for  example,  to  know  what  has  really  been  done  by 
the  sanitary  authorities  since  they  entered  upon  their 
new  duties.  Have  they  begun  by  instituting  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  sanitary  state  of  their  districts  ? 
Unless  this  has  been  done,  it  may  be  said,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  the  majority  even  of  well- 
intentioned  sanitary  authorities  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  lies  before  them. 
“  Until  you  put  before  their  eyes  a  picture  the  truth 
“  of  which  they  shall  not  be  able  to  question  of  the 
“  actual  state  of  their  dwellings,  people  who  from  birth 
“  have  been  accustomed  to  them  will  hesitate  to  admit  the 
“  existence  of  nuisances  that  are  patent,  offensive  to  all 
“  sense  of  decency,  and  the  fruitful  sources  of  disease.” 
This  is  Mr.  Doyle’s  opinion  as  regards  his  district,  and 
what  is  true  of  Wales  is  probably  equally  true  of  England. 
He  looked  forward — this  was  written  in  October  1872 — to 
the  publication  of  full  and  trustworthy  reports  upon  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  country  as  likely  to  be  more  effective 
than  any  other  means  that  could  be  adopted  in  convincing 
people  of  all  ranks  of  the  necessity  of  extensive  sanitary 
improvements.  Considering  that  two  years  and  a  half 
have  intervened  between  the  writing  and  the  publication  of 
his  Report,  a  note  might  at  least  have  been  added  to 
say  how  far  Mr.  Doyle’s  advice  to  the  Guardians  to  obtain 
such  Reports  has  been  followed  out.  He  was  then  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  Act  had  been  received 
in  Wales  that  the  Local  Government  Board  might  con¬ 
fidently  reckon  upon  very  satisfactory  progress.  There 
has  been  time  since  then  to  ascertain  whether  this  convic¬ 
tion  was  well  or  ill  founded.  If  any  of  Mr.  Doyle’s 
Reports  were  to  be  published,  it  seems  a  pity  that  his  last 
was  not  included  as  well  as  his  first.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  again  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
proved  drainage  or  water  supply.  It  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  towns  and  villages  in  which  both  these  requisites 
are  in  a  great  measure  wanting,  and  now  that  in  every 
part  of  the  country  there  is  an  authority  specially  charged 
with  the  provision  of  them,  it  is  natural  to  look  to  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  policy  of  this  authority.  Mr.  Longe,  writing 
a  year  ago,  says  that  in  his  district  very  little  has  been 
done  in  either  of  these  respects,  and  he  attributes  this 
to  the  uncertainty  of  sanitary  science  and  of  sanitary 
law.  The  need  of  improvement  may  be  well  known,  the 
Officer  of  Health  may  even  have  officially  certified  it,  and 
yet  the  authorities  will  have  remained  inactive,  partly  from 
hesitation  as  to  the  right  measures  to  be  taken,  and  partly 
from  inability  to  determine  how  the  expense  can  equitably 
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be  distributed.  Probably  Mr.  Longe’s  statement  is  as  true 
now  as  when  it  was  written,  but  there  was  no  need  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Report' dating  from  the  spring  of  1874,  without  a 
word  to  indicate  whether  the  Inspector’s  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  or  modified  by  the  experience  of  twelve  more 
months.  When  a  statute  of  the  universal  importance  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  worked  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Government  department,  and  when  this  department 
exercises  its  control  through  the  agency  of  Inspectors, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  local  authorities.  It  may  not  be 
always  prudent  to  print  the  whole  of  an  Inspector’s  Report, 
but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  general  progress  of  sanitary  improvement  in 
his  district.  If  this  had  been  done  during  the  last  two  years 
Parliament  would  have  been  better  able  to  pronounce  what 
further  amendments  are  needed  before  giving  to  the  sanitary 
laws  that  partial  finality  with  which  consolidation  seems 
naturally  to  invest  them. 

The  Reports  which  have  now  appeared  show  that  the 
policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  endeavouring  in 
the  first  instance  to  enlist  the  good  will  of  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  by  leaving  them  a  very  large  amount  of  liberty  in 
determining  the  arrangements  best  suited  to  their  own 
localities  has,  on  the  whole,  been  successful.  “  It  has 
“  secured,”  says  Mr.  Henley,  “  a  cordiality  of  acceptance 
“  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  accorded  to  it  had 
“  the  attempt  been  made  to  force  upon  the  country  any 
“  uniform  scheme,  however  symmetrically  or  scientifically 
“  correct.”  It  is  of  extreme  moment  to  obtain  this 
acceptance,  because,  as  Mr.  Henley  goes  on  to  point 
out,  the  great  bulk  of  the  sanitary  work  needed  in 
the  country  is  not  of  a  kind  to  call  for  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  skilled  engineers.  Nothing  more  is  needed 
than  that  landlords  should  build  decently  wholesome 
houses,  and  that  those  who  live  in  them  should  keep  them 
decently  clean.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
begun  by  quarrelling  with  the  great  proportion  of 
the  authorities  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  would  have 
proved  impossible  to  get  these  comparatively  slight  im¬ 
provements  effected.  The  Central  Government  cannot 
constitute  itself  Scavenger- General,  and  regulate  from 
Whitehall  the  precise  position  and  contents  of  every  dust¬ 
bin  in  the  kingdom.  The  regulation  of  these  matters 
must  be  left  to  the  local  authorities,  and,  if  they  are  to 
be  left  to  them  with  any  good  effect,  local  authorities  must 
act  with  some  degree  of  good  will.  Nor  are  the  merits 
of  the  rival  theories  as  to  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  entrusted 
to  each  Office  r  of  Health  so  well  ascertained  as  to  make  it 
wise  to  impose  any  iron  rule  upon  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  gradually  becoming  clear  that  there  is  a  certain 
type  of  local  authority  which  will  forego  repayment  from 
the  Parliamentary  grant  in  order  to  retain  the  appointment 
of  an  Officer  of  Health  in  their  own  hands.  This  is 
especially  the  case,  says  Mr.  Corbett,  “  in  those  localities 
“  where  chemical  works,  and  other  manufactories  emitting 
“  noxious  vapours  and  poisonous  refuse,  are  the  prevailing 
“  trades,”  and  where  these  trades  “  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
“  most  influential  members  of  the  sanitary  authority  or  of 
“  their  near  relations.”  The  liberty  at  present  given  to 
authorities  of  this  class  to  keep  these  Officers  of  Health 
free  from  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  do  not  ask  for  the  repayment  of  their 
salaries,  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  provisional.  The 
importance  of  ascertaining  when  and  where  it  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  is  another  reason  why  the  Reports  of  the  In¬ 
spectors  should  be  regularly  and  promptly  published. 


TITLES. 

HE  love  of  titles,  like  love  of  dress,  must  be  considered  an  im¬ 
plicit  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  humanity.  It 
thus  owns  a  need  to  be  bolstered  up ;  it  confesses  itself  to  be  not 
self-supporting.  There  is  in  some  few  men  a  seuse  of  fitness  for 
any  part  they  may  be  called  to  play,  of  power  to  be  somebody 
without  external  aid,  which  renders  distinctions  in  their  case 
superfluous.  What  can  titles'  do  for  them  more  than  the  fame 
which  imassisted  they  can  secure  to  themselves  P  But  this  is  a 
very  rare  state  of  mind ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  titles  can  help 
a  very  real  reputation,  that  they  confer  some  solid  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  fit  in  with  a  natural  fastidiousness  of  which  no 
one  need  be  ashamed.  To  be  one  of  a  crowd  is  to  be  hustled, 
to  be  exposed  to  small  ignominies  (which  may  no  doubt  be 
very  good  for  most  of  us),  to  have  our  individuality  disregarded. 
Now  a  title  worth  having  gives  elbow-room,  /ill  recognized 


distinction  secures  play  for  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
which  equality  with  others  snubs  and  keeps  under.  It  imparts  a 
certain  liberty  to  say  and  do  things  with  a  right  to  expect  atten¬ 
tion  and  appreciation.  We  are  talking  now  of  the  individual,  but 
of  course  the  rule  equally  applies  to  titled  classes  in  intercourse  with 
inferiors.  The  privilege  as  well  as  the  trial  of  rank  is  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  theatre  for  the  play  of  the  more  congenial  points  of  our 
nature.  We  do  not  show  equally  well  all  round  ;  title  offers  a  good 
light,  and  opens  a  way  for  special  and  favourite  graces  to  expand 
towards  their  perfection.  Thus  Miss  Austen’s  Sir  William  Lucas, 
knighted  during  his  mayoralty,  being  “by  nature  inoffensive, 
friendly,  and  obliging,  his  presentation  at  St.  James’s  had  made 
him  courteous.” 

The  relation  between  the  man  who  is  distinguished  and  those  who 
alone  give  distinction  its  value,  and  the  share  of  human  infirmity 
which  attaches  to  each  party  in  the  relationship,  have  occupied  the 
speculation  of  many  wise  heads.  This  above  all  is  the  theatre 
which  needs  spectators,  for  “  all  distinctions  are  useful  to  men 
only  as  they  act  in  public ;  it  were  a  romantic  madness  for  a  man 
to  be  a  lord,  in  his  closet.”  “  Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to 
borrow  other  men’s  opinions  to  think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they 
judge  by  their  own  feeling  they  cannot  find  it;  but  if  they  think 
with  themselves  what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other 
men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  are  they  happy,  as  it  were,  by 
report  ” — that  is,  according  to  Bacon,  they  are  happy  in  having 
what  others  want.  That  men  in  this  Lame  should  be  com¬ 
plimented  and  made  much  of  would  seem  to  tell  well  for  the 
humility  and  amiableness  of  the  craving  multitude  ;  but  in  no  case 
is  the  moralist  more  severe  than  on  the  views  and  preferences  of 
men  of  the  ordinary  sort  in  the  matter  of  distinction.  The  glory 
that  emanates  from  virtue  alone  is  rarely  accorded  by  mankind, 
says  one.  “  Let  no  one,”  observes  Pascal,  “  ridicule  those  who 
aspire  to  honour  through  office  and  high  place.  For  men  are  loved 
and  honoured  for  borroived  qualities  only.  All  men  naturally  hate 
one  another.”  It  may  be  on  this  principle  of  the  superior  love¬ 
ableness  of  borrowed  qualities  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  observation,  with 
the  scene  which  gives  occasion  for  it,  is  founded.  “  Certainly,  my 
Lord,”  said  the  box-keeper,  on  receiving  an  overpowering 
honorarium.  “  He  knows  me,”  thought  Lothair.  “  But  it  was  not 
so.  When  the  British  nation  is  at  once  grateful  and  enthusiastic, 
they  always  call  you  ‘  my  Lord.’  ” 

Till  he  is  tried  a  man  never  knows  how  far  unaccustomed  honours 
will  affect  him.  The  first  feeling  probably  is  that  they  will  make 
no  difference  ;  but  he  may  be  certain  that  in  some  way  or  other 
they  will  make  a  difference,  though  what  that  difference  will  be  a 
man  must  have  rare  self-knowledge  to  foresee.  So  many  people  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  themselves — their  habit  of  thought  indeed  not 
affording  room  for  such  knowledge — they  are  so  little  to  be  trusted 
in  their  most  earnest  asseverations  when  they  assume  themselves 
to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  common  motives  which  sway  mankind, 
that  we  should  not  believe  any  one  on  such  a  point  unless 
his  antecedent  course  proved  that  he  had  willingly  renounced 
chances  of  distinction,  or  deliberately  turned  from  the  road 
that  led  towards  it.  This  is  a  question  which  does  not  in  prac¬ 
tice  perplex  the  mind  or  call  for  any  decision  with  most  of  us, 
because  honours  and  titles  are  as  much  out  of  ordinary  possibility 
with  most  Englishmen  as  the  growth  of  another  foot  of  stature. 
The  abstract  view  of  such  matters  belongs,  not  to  the 
man,  but  to  his  times;  to  despise  or  to  desire  them  is  a  mere 
fashion  of  speech.  Of  some  few  men  we  may  safely  believe  their 
professed  indifference  when  once  habit  has  fixed  an  active  mind 
and  lively  imagination  in  one  strain.  We  can  as  little  fancy  Charles 
Lamb  pleased  to  be  Sir  Charles  as  happy  in  that  final  elevation 
which  he  pictures  for  himself  as  “Pope  Innocent”;  and  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  had  shone  as  a  commoner,  was  bored  by  the  slow  pro¬ 
cesses  of  growing  old  and  dying  a  peer.  Our  subject,  however, 
does  not  properly  touch  on  hereditary  honours,  but  only  on  those 
which  are  newly  acquired  and  self-attained. 

Titles  and  the  flatteries  of  courtesy  must  necessarily  have  most 
charm  for  those  who  find  them  the  only  road  to  distinction.  If 
women  could  entrance  the  Commons  by  their  eloquence,  they 
would  be  as  reluctant  as  manly  orators  to  be  raised  to  the  Upper 
House.  As  it  is,  they  have  a  right  to  estimate  mere  rank,  of  any 
degree,  highly,  for  probably  to  them  it  makes  the  most  substantial 
difference."  To  be  “  My  Lady  ”  under  any  conditions  secures  a 
woman  a  great  deal  of  consideration  in  her  contact  with 
the  world,  and  the  citizen  who  is  genuinely  shy  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  his  own  account,  and  personally  gains  little  by  it,  yet 
has  reflected  honour  and  satisfaction  in  the  observance  of  which 
his  wife  is  the  object.  Yet,  in  obedience  to  fashion,  the  lady 
adopts  the  tone  of  the  day  quite  naturally.  Her  friends,  indeed, 
as  she  informs  her  hearers,  profess  playful  envy  at  her  elevation, 
but  really  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference  to  herself.  She 
happens  to  be  so  constituted  that  such  things  have  no  weight  with 
her.  Other  people,  she  knows,  think  of  rank,  but  she  does  not 
understand  the  feeling.  And  yet  there  is  very  perceptible  a  great 
enlargement  and  expansion  of  self.  She  finds  herself  in  a  position 
to  express  her  feelings  and  sentiments  at  a  length  and  with  a  con¬ 
fidence  unfelt  before.  She  finds  herself  in  a  different  relation 
with  old  friends,  and  enjoys  the  position  in  honest  ignorance  whence 
the  pleasure  is  derived. 

There  was  a  time  when  honours  were  without  any  scruple  taken 
as  they  were  meant ;  a  title  was  a  recognized  good  thing  which 
not  only  all  would  have  if  they  could,  but  which  they  were 
not  ashamed  openly  to  glory  and  rejoice  in.  Everybody  ex- 
I  acted  as  much  homage  from  those  he  deemed  beneath  him  as 
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he  could  screw  out  of  them.  Of  course  at  that  time  title  im¬ 
plied  power  to  uphold  it ;  any  fail ure  in  respect  could  be 
punished  with  a  high  hand.  It  was  an  anachronism  in  De 
Quincey’s  “  proud  Speaker,”  who,  after  repeatedly  signing  a 
waggoner  out  of  his  way  by  a  haughty  wave  of  the  hand,  at  last 
announced  himself  the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  the  proper  period  for  such  a  revelation  the  man 
would  have  been  on  his  knees  begging  for  his  life,  but,  as  it  was 
he  had  the  best  of  it.  “  Whoy,  if  so  be  as  thou  canst  speak,  whoy 
didn’t  a  speak  afore  ?  ”  When  invention  employed  itself  in  devising 
fresh  terms  of  honour  for  an  insatiable  self-glorification,  a  title  was  a 
weapon,  and  made  the  man  really  more  formidable  to  his  neighbours. 
Manzoni,  in  his  great  novel,  dwells  on  this  growth  of  titles  among 
the  overbearing  nobility  of  the  period  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid:— 
titles  of  courtesy,  dimension,  altitude,  magnitude,  and  so  on  ;  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  the  insatiable  appetite  for  the  flattery  of 
homage.  “I  will  give  notice  at  once  to  his  Eminence,”  says  the  Cure. 

And  who  is  his  Eminence  P  ”  asks  Agnes,  his  rustic  auditor.  _  “  His 
Eminence  is  our  Lord  Cardinal  Archbishop,”  he  replies.  “  Oh, 
here  you  must  excuse  me,”  says  the  good  woman,  who,  having  had 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  saintly  Federigo  Borromeo,  felt  her¬ 
self  an  authority.  “  Ignorant  as  I  am,  I  can  take  my  oath  that  when 
he  talked  to  us,  as  I  might  talk  to  you,  one  of  his  priests  took  me 
aside  to  tell  me  that  I  must  call  him  Vossignoria  Illustrissima, 
and  Monsignor.”  “  And  now,”  reiterates  the  Cure,  “  you  must  call 
him  your  Eminence  because  the  Pope  (Urban  .VIII.)  has  ordered 
it  so.”  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  so  many  smaller  men  would 
assume  the  Illustrissimo  intended  only  for  Cardinals  and  great 
princes,  “  and  will  have  it  ”  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
devise  something  new.  And  he  indulges  in  prophecy.  “  By  little  and 
little  Bishops  will  be  ‘  your  Eminence,’  and  then  Abbots,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.”  “  And  cuihs  ?  ”  slyly  asks  the  widow.  “  No,  no,”  he 
answers,  “  the  cures  do  the  work,  they  draw  the  cart,  and  will  be 
just  ‘your  Reverence,’  and  nothing  more,  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

What  was  once  dear  to  human  nature  can  hardly  have 
ceased  to  be  grateful  to  it.  Deference  and  distinction  can¬ 
not  have  lost  their  power  over  men's  minds ;  but  circum¬ 
stances  have  so  altered  cases  that  a  man  can  no  longer  own 
to  this  conformity  to  a  natural  instinct  without  reservations 
and  punctilio.  A  pervading  spirit  of  bashfulness  does  not  allow 
people  to  confess,  or  perhaps  to  feel  it,  comfortably.  It  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  has  to  be  cunningly  disguised  from  the  innermost 
heart.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  accept  honour  as  a  burden,  as 
a  painful  duty ;  or  as  only  indirectly  agreeable,  as  being  pleasing 
to  somebody  else  who  is  less  exceptionally  endowed  with  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  philosophy.  It  is  a  bore  to  be  My  Lord  or  Sir  John, 
but  an  old  father  will  be  pleased,  or  a  wife’s  ears  will  be  tickled, 
by  a  new  address  or  designation ;  or  a  lofty  title  is  only  tolerable 
as  involving  trial  and  danger,  as  heading  “  a  forlorn  hope  ”  against 
a  wicked,  persecuting  world.  The  newly  illustrious  turns  tables 
upon  the  obscure,  and  talks  of  the  blessings  of  lowly  station. 

Titles  have  been  laid  down,  no  doubt,  in  disgust  for  the  trouble 
they  involved,  by  kings  and  potentates  retreating  into  private 
life ;  by  princesses  and  great  ladies  in  the  cloister,  and  even  in  the 
world.  But  if  the  process  of  dis-investiture  is  done  effectually, 
and  the  manner  of  friends,  attendants,  and  society  is  adjusted  and 
familiarized  to  the  new  state  of  things,  there  must  be  many 
awkward  moments.  Those  who  have  thus  stripped  them¬ 
selves  share  the  experience  of  a  fine  lady  exchanging  on  some 
emergency  the  seclusion  of  her  carriage  for  the  cheek  by  jowl 
of  a  crowded  omnibus.  Room  and  observance  are  such  natural 
requirements  when  once  experienced,  that  for  mind  or  body  to 
miss  them  must  bring  a  sense  of  privation.  Even  those  who  are 
hopeless  of  that  general  elevation  of  mankind  which  is  the  dream 
of  the'  optimist  may  uphold  the  credit  of  titles  and  honours  as  an 
idea  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  What  a  terrible  flatness  would 
fall  over  the  romance  of  the  world  if  marchionesses,  Lady  Marys, 
dukes,  and  earls,  kings,  princes,  and  emperors,  were  to  be  lost  to  it ; 
if  no  child  of  good  fortune  could  be  lifted  out  of  the  level  of  his 
birth  into  a  harmonious  sphere  of  courtesies  and  high  solemnities, 
of  deference,  respect,  and  honour.  The  man  who  is  least  ambi¬ 
tious  on  his  own  account  would  feel  life  to  be  a  duller  thing  if  no 
one  could  rise,  and  rise  by  fortunate  chances ;  by  a  combination  of 
luck  with  qualities  which  the  world  appreciates  and  has  need  of ; 
by  boldness,  pertinacity  of  aim,  and  the  art  of  rising. 

As  for  the  personal  greatness  which  owes  nothing  to  fortune, 
and  comes  without  one’s  trying  for  it,  inevitably  as  it  were,  the 
world  is  too  humble  to  place  that  among  its  ambitions.  The 
thought  rather  dwells  on  honour  that  can  be  aspired  to  on  the 
one  hand  or  conferred  on  the  other.  Men  recognize  the  highest 
qualities ;  but  to  reward  them  is  out  of  their  sphere.  “  After 
personal  merit,”  writes  La  Bruyere,  “  we  must  grant  that  it  is 
from  eminent  titles  and  great  dignities  that  men  derive  the 
highest  distinctions  and  eclat.  He  who  cannot  aspire  to  be  an 
Erasmus  had  best  think  of  being  a  bishop.  Quelques-uns  pour 
etendre  leur  renommee  entassent  sur  leurs  personnes  des  Pairies,  des 
Colliers  d’Ordres,  des  Primaties,  la  Pourprc ,  et  ils  auroient  besoin 
d’une  Tiare  ;  mats  quel  besoin  d  Trophime-~ what  need  has  Bossuet 
to  be  a  cardinal  ?  ” 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

EASON  won  last  Wednesday  one  of  those  direct  triumphs 
which  reason  sometimes  does  win.  The  second  reading  of 
Sir  J  ohn  Lubbock’s  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monu¬ 


ments,  thrown  out  last  year  by  a  much  more  decisive  majority,  is 
now  carried  by  a  majority,  narrow  doubtless  as  compared  with 
some  majorities,  but  which  is  not  the  less  a  sign  of  the  most 
cheering  progress.  The  space  of  twelve  months  has  clearly  done 
a  great  deal  to  sweep  away  mere  unreasoning  prejudice,  and  to 
win  a  hearing  for  sound  argument.  It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  a 
debate  in  which  a  national  question  is  really  discussed  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  as  a  question  of  party  politics,  a  debate  in  which 
the  division-list  does  not  coincide  with  the  political  divisions  of  the 
House,  but  in  which  speeches  on  both  sides  of  the  question  might 
be  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Still  special  credit  is  due 
to  those  Conservative  members  who  supported  the  Bill  in  the 
teeth  both  of  a  Government  of  their  side  and  of  the  antiquated 
prejudices  of  their  party.  There  has  seldom  been  a  debate  in  which 
the  struggle  was  more  distinctly  between  reason  and  prejudice.  The 
most  dogged  opponents  of  the  Bill,  those  who  can  see  in  the  sixty  or 
seventy  monuments  in  the  schedule  little  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
“  properties,”  and  whose  one  notion  of  the  rights  of  property  shades 
off  into-  the  right  of  destruction,  recognized  that  at  all  events  a 
right  principle  lay  under  the  provisions  of  this  terrible  Bill.  It 
was  explained  to  them  many  times  that  no  right  of  property  but 
the  right  of  destruction  was  in  any  way  threatened,  and  certainly 
the  matter  was  made  clear,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  It  may  in  fact  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Bentinck,  Sir 
George  Jenkinson,  and  the  Attorney-General  have  at  last  been 
able  to  understand  that  the  interference  with  their  idol  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Bill  was  far  less  than  the  interference  which  takes 
place  whenever  a  railway  or  any  other  public  improvement  is 
made,  or  whenever  the  House  passes  a  Bill  for  the  preservation  of 
commons  or  the  improvement  of  artisans’  dwellings.  Sir  Charles 
Legard,  indeed,  fancied  that  all  owners  of  property  were 
so  fully  to  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  ancient  monuments 
that  it  was  unkind  even  to  hint  that  any  of  them  .could 
be  otherwise.  But  he  may  perhaps  have  been  awakened  from 
his  rose-coloured  dream  by  the  witness  borne  by  members 
from  all  corners  of  the  House  that  ancient  monuments  actually 
were  perishing  daily. 

Two  performers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  House,  we  fear  we  must 
set  down  as  incorrigible.  The  exhibition  made  of  himself  by  Lord 
Francis  Iiervey  drew  onliim  the  merited  chastisement  ofrnore  mem¬ 
bers  than  one.  It  is  certainly  unpleasant  to  see  a  late  Scholar  of 
Balliol  treat  such  a  subject  as  this  with  mere  affectation  of  general 
contempt  for  knowledge  and  culture.  Lord  Francis  may,  as 
Mr.  Hope  suggested,  have  got  up  the  history  of  Britain  from 
Mrs.  Markham  and  Mrs.  Trimmer ;  still  we  must  remember  that 
Scholars  of  Balliol  are  sometimes  so  given  up  to  speculation  about 
the  unknown  and  the  unknowable  as  to  deem  the  history  of  their 
own  island  altogether  below  their  notice.  The  man  who  thought 
it  clever  to  fancy  that  all  primaeval  remains  were  the  works  of 
naked  and  painted  savages  who  did  something  with  oaks  and 
misletoe,  may  be  profoundly  versed  in  Plato  and  Hegel,  and  may 
be  able  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Unconditioned.  Still, 
as  Lord  Francis  showed  himself  to  the  naked  eye,  one  could  sym¬ 
pathize  even  with  Mr.  Whalley  and  the  Britons  of  whom,  Mr. 
VVhalley  is  the  champion,  in  denouncing  such  mere  trifling 
as  this.  Indeed  Mr.  Whalley  may  fairly  claim  sympathy  when 
we  see  how  he  figures  in  the  daily  papers.  From  the  wild  talk 
of  Lord  Francis  Hervey,  and  the  baby  books  in  which  he  seemed 
to  have  got  up  his  history,  Mr.  Hope  appealed  to  the  results  of 
modern  research  in  the  persons  of  its  living  leaders.  Mr.  Whalley, 
on  the  other  hand,  denounced  modern  research  as  au  invention  of 
monks,  issuing  from  that  dangerous  place  Oxford.  But  even  Mr. 
Whalley  had  at  least  heard  of  modern  research,  while  the  reporters 
had  not.  They  wiped  out  the  references  to  it  in  both  speeches, 
and  made  Mr.  Whalley  charge  the  monks  with  destroying  monu¬ 
ments,  while  his  real  charge  was  that  they  falsified  documents. 
The  great  performer  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  has  suffered 
equally.  While  Lord  Francis  Hervey  took  the  jester's  part  on  the 
Speaker’s  right,  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  an  attempt  in  the 
same  line  on  his  left.  But  small  justice  has  been  done  to  him  in 
the  reports.  Sir  William  Harcourt  seemed  to  be  in  all  the  glee  of 
having  made  the  discovery  of  a  new  word.  As  “  Nebuchadnezzar” 
and  “  Mesopotamia  ”  serve  much  the  same  purpose  in  the  ears  of 
devout  old  women,  so  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
“  aesthetical ”  seems  to  be  just  as  effective  as  “appanage.”  Sir 
William  Harcourt  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  saying  the 
word  over  and  over  again  with  a  kind  of  lover’s  fondness,  like  a 
child  with  a  new  toy,  or  a  devotee  with  a  new  saint.  But 
in  the  daily  papers  all  this  disappears ;  the  spring  is  taken 
out  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  year.  Not  a  touch  of  aesthetics 
has  made  its  way  into  the  Times ;  there  is  only  the  feeblest  echo 
in  the  Standard.  But  to  those  who  heard  with  their  own  ears, 
one  chief  object  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  seemed  to  be  to  show 
that  the  Bill  was  an  “  aesthetical  ”  Bill,  devised  by  “  aesthetical  ” 
persons  for  “  aesthetical  ”  purposes.  As  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  has  failed  to  get  up  the  whole  history  of 
the  word  “  aesthetical  ”  from  the  most  remote  Aryan  root,  the  in¬ 
ference  is  that  he  either  looks  on  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  as 
things  which  are  simply  pretty,  or  else  that  he  fancies  that  there 
are  some  other  people  who  look  upon  them  as  simply  pretty.  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  notions  of  what  primaeval  monuments  are  can 
be  paralleled  only  by  Sir  Charles  Legard’s  notions  of  when 
primaeval  monuments  were  made.  Sir  William  Harcourt  looks  on 
them  as  “  aesthetical  objects  ” ;  Sir  Charles  Legard  looks  on  those 
who  care  for  them  as  “  mediaeval  curiosity-mongers.”  When 
people  talk  in  this  kind  of  way  one  can  laugh  at  them.  When 
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Lord  Francis  Hervey,  finding  “  stones  at  Sliap  ”  in  the  schedule, 
asks  whether  Shap  is  “  a  very  stony  place,”  we  cannot  even  laugh. 
Mere  silliness  does  not  reach  to  the  dignity  of  a  blunder. 

The  debate  on  the  whole  was  highly  creditable  to  the  House. 
Several  Scotch  and  Irish  members  especially  did  themselves  honour 
by  speaking  up  for  the  monuments  of  their  several  countries,  in 
some  cases  for  the  credit  of  their  own  forefathers.  .  A  staid 
representative  of  English  landed  rights  met  with  his  fitting 
chastisement  at  the  hands  of  one  of  them.  Colonel  Kingscote 
complained  that  an  object  on  his  own  property  was  put  down  in 
the  schedule,  and  therefore  denounced  the  Bill.  We  know  not 
whether  this  means  the  great  remains  on  Uleybury ;  but  at  any 
rate  the  sooner  a  “  power  of  restraint  ”  is  set  up  to  protect  such  a 
monument  the  better.  But  Mr.  Stewart  presently  rose  to  say 
that  he  too  had  found  a  monument  on  his  own  land  put  in  the 
schedule,  and,  instead  of  complaining,  he  rejoiced  at  it.  These  two 
little  speeches  mark  well  the  spirit  in  which  the  Bill  is  supported 
and  attacked.  They  mark  the  difference  between  the  ob¬ 
structive  who  cannot  rise  above  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
acres,  and  the  man  who  understands  that  there  are  such  things  as 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  credit  of  England  among 
civilized  nations.  So  Dr.  Lush,  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
mighty  ditches  of  Old  Salisbury,  was  ready  to  bear  witness  that 
the  spirit  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare  had  not  wholly  vanished  from  the 
land  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  and  that  all  the  men  of  W  ilt- 
shire  are  not  as  Sir  George  Jenkinson.  And  much  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  various  members  leads  one  to  think  that,  some  day  or 
other,  the  objects  of  the  Bill  may  be  extended,  and  that  medieval, 
as  well  as  primaeval,  monuments  may  be  made  safe  against  Colonel 
Kingscote  and  his  brethren. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  matter,  it  is 
a  great  point  that  the  second  reading  was  carried  in  spite  of  then- 
scruples,  and  that  largely  by  the  votes  of  Conservative  members.  The 
Government  objections  to  the  Bill  were  all  brought  against  points 
of  detail,  against  the  mode  of  procedure,  against  things  in  short 
which  may  be  altered  in  Committee.  Even  the  Attorney-General, 
who  looks  on  Stonehenge  as  from  the  heights  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  and 
who  fancies  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  a  picture  in  a  gallery 
and  a  cromlech  by  the  roadside,  fully  assented  to  the  preamble.  Mr. 
Smith  did  so  yet  more  distinctly  in  the  name  of  the  Government.  It 
is  plain  from  his  speech  that  the  Government  has  no  objection  to 
legislation  on  the  subject.  But  it  would  not  have  done  to  withdraw 
the  Bill  on  his  promise.  Let  points  of  detail  be  improved  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  a  Select  Committee,  by  a  hybrid  Committee,  in  any 
way  in  short  that  may  be  thought  good.  The  measure  may  very 
likely  not  become  law  this  year  in  any  shape.  But  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  is  asserted.  An  answer,  and  the  right  answer,  has  been 
given  to  the  question  whether  England  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  civilized  country.  That  name  can  never  belong  to  any 
country  which  refuses  to  look  with  respect  on  the  monuments  of 
its  early  history. 


PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 

NOTHING  is  more  frequent  than  to  hear  that  such  a  one  is  a 
born  actor,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  find  an  ordi¬ 
nary  play  even  passably  performed  by  an  amateur  company.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  act  indifierently  well  on  the  carpet  of  society,  but 
lose  their  corn-age  and  become  incapable  of  deception  just  when 
artifice  would  be  appropriate  to  the  boards  of  some  more  or  less 
inconvenient  stage.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  an  excess 
of  modesty ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  arise  from  too 
much  conceit.  There  are  blushing  men,  as  well  as  maidens,  who 
cannot  face  the  gaze  of  a  well-filled  drawing-room  because  they 
honestly  doubt  their  power  to  amuse  others ;  there  are  more  of 
both  who  will  not  make  the  attempt  because  they  dread  to  make 
fools  of  themselves.  With  so  much  hindrance  from  virtue  on  this 
side,  and  from  the  absence  of  it  on  that,  it  is  surprising  that  private 
theatricals  have  become  of  late  years  a  favourite  pastime ;  when, 
moreover,  in  addition  to  their  want  of  success,  they  too  often  rouse 
a  greater  amount  of  jealousy  and  of  heart-burning  in  the  course  of 
a  week  than,  with  any  other  recipe  for  setting  people  by  the  ears, 
can  be  concocted  in  a  twelvemonth.  We  must  be  content  to  leave 
the  explanation  among  the  numerous  problems  which  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  is  unable  to  solve,  and  deal  only  with  the  fact  as  evidenced 
in  its  various  phases  of  charades,  Shakspeare  readings,  and  genuine 
plays.  Tableaux  scarcely  come  within  our  range,  since  they  depend 
for  success  upon  one  person,  not  upon  many.  Given  a  manager 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  colour  and  eye  for  artistic  effect  to 
regard  all  his  male,  and  more  especially  his  female,  acquaintance 
as^so  many  suitable  or  unsuitable  lay  figures,  and  it  will  be  hard 
if  he  cannot  find  among  them  enough  to  group  into  a  pleasing 
picture.  He  is  allowed  to  dress  and  to  place  them  as  he  pleases, 
and,  when  placed,  they  have  only  to  remain  still  and  support  an 
unwonted  glare  of  light  for  a  lew  seconds.  Red  or  blue  fire 
focussed  into  the  eyes  is  not  agreeable,  but  the  consciousness  of  a 
becomin0-  dress  and  a  graceful  attitude  will  cany  most  people 
through  a  longer  endurance  even  of  that  than  is  ever  likely  to  be 

Except  in  a  novel,  where  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  endow  each 
member  of  the  company  with  an  equal  and  a  liberal  proportion  of 
talent  than  it  is  to  turn  on  water  to  every  floor  of  a  town  house 
from  the  main  pipe  which  runs  past  the  door,  chaiades  are  so 
generally,  from  an  artistic  point  ot  view,  a  failure,  that  they  are 


seldom  inflicted  upon  any  but  an  audience  of  children.  Schoolboys 
and  their  young  sisters  have  a  short  and  simple  method  of  helping 
their  public  to  guess  the  word  or  syllable  which  their  stage-play  is 
meant  to  express.  They  either  repeat  it  in  season  or  out  of  season 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  scene,  or  they  instruct  some  bene¬ 
volent  senior  to  proclaim  it  aloud  as  the  curtain  drops.  They  are 
wise  in  their  generation,  as  was  the  artist  who  wrote  under  his 
four-legged  monstrosity,  “  This  is  a  dog,”  for  without  help  the 
secret  must  have  remained  undiscovered  until  doomsday.  There 
is  no  harshness  in  condemning  the  performance  of  a  charade,  for, 
to  be  successful  in  any  aspect  but  that  of  an  originator  of  harm¬ 
less  laughter,  it  demands  such  a  combination  of  histrionic  genius 
in  the  few  stray  denizens  of  a  country  house  as  would  make 
many  a  great  actor  green  with  jealousy.  Each  performer  has 
not  only  to  act  his  part,  but  to  compose  it,  and  he  has  not 
even  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  genuine  author  of  exer¬ 
cising  absolute  control  over  all  his  characters,  but  is  like  a 
ship  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  bound  to  make  his  own  ideas 
fit  in’with  every  whim  of  his  brother-players.  Certainly  charades 
have  this  recommendation,  that  neither  preparation  nor  rehearsals 
are  necessary ;  and  chiefly  owing  to  this  they  often  entrap  grey¬ 
beards  and  men  of  gravity,  who  would  shrink  from  a  deliberately 
planned  travesty  of  their  natural  characteristics,  into  the  hurried 
putting  on  of  a  temporary  and  usually  most  ill-fitting  buskin. 

Shakspeare  readings  have  just  as  much  merit  as  the  disastrous 
essay  of  Icarus,  and  just  as  appropriate  a  reward.  The  professional 
actor  climbs  by  painful  years  of  study  and  practice  to  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Hamlet  or  Othello.  Too  often  his  essay  is  a  failure,  and 
yet  he  is  supported  on  wings  well  used  to  flight,  and  buoyed  up  by 
the  important  accessories  of  dress  and  of  an  elaborate  scenic  ar¬ 
rangement.  Charles  Kean  placed  the  interpretation  of  Shakspeare 
at  so  lofty  a  height  above  that  of  all  other  authors,  that  he  could 
scarcely  bear  with  equanimity  even  a  word  of  praise  bestowed  on 
those  outside  parts  which  had  won  him  most  fame,  and  had  been 
composed,  like  Louis  XI.,  expressly  to  display  his  peculiar  talent. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Irving  takes  greater 
pride,  and  we  think  he  is  right  to  do  so,  in  groping  somewhat 
blindly  after  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  than  in  representing  Lord 
Lytton’s  wily,  and  yet  imperious  Cardinal,  with  that  perfection 
which  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  part  and  his  own  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics  have  brought  within  his  reach.  And  yet 
it  is  at  such  an  altitude  as  this  that  well-meaning  people 
expect  to  be  able  to  float  upon  utterly  unaccustomed  pinions. 
The  greatest  dramatist  the  world  has  known  is  not  to  be 
translated  by  a  mere  reading  of  the  several  parts  of  one  of  his 
plays  by  half-a-dozen  commonplace  persons,  seated  at  then- 
ease  in  the  more  or  less  comfortable  chairs  of  a  modern  drawing¬ 
room,  and  arrayed  in  the  unromantic  garb  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Let  them  meet  together  in  the  very  strictest  privacy  by 
all  means,  and  rant  or  mumble  the  great  poet  with  closed  doors  as 
often  as  their  nerves  can  stand  it.  But  they  have  no  business  to 
invite  others  to  come  to  them  on  festive  thoughts  intent,  and  then 
to  shock  them  with  a  burst  of  homicidal  mania  that  can  doubly 
murder  even  poor  King  Hamlet’s  Ghost. 

A  taste  for  acting  is  more  dangerous  than  a  little  knowledge  $ 
but  if  amateurism  must  leave  the  safe  shelter  of  a  mere  wish  to 
shine,  and  risk  the  stormy  sea  of  performance,  we  urgently  counsel 
it  to  look  upon  charades  as  Scylla,  upon  Shakspeare  readings  as  a 
very  Gharybdis,  and  to  hold  to  theatricals  proper  as  the  only  safe 
channel.  There  are  numerous  pieces,  in  particular  those  translated 
from  the  French,  which  do  not  demand  a  Roscius  for  their  ade¬ 
quate  rendering,  and  do  not  trespassonthe  attractive  but  treacherous 
ground  where,  if  one  is  not  sublime,  one  must  be  ridiculous.  There 
is  usually  some  one  in  every  circle  of  friends  who,  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  real  work,  has  gained  sufficient  standing  on  the  boards  to 
entitle  him  to  the  chief  part ;  and  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
male  character  in  a  small  play  that  cannot  be  supported  passably 
well  by  people  of  average  wit.  The  female  characters  will  present 
greater  difficulty ;  there  are  more  ladies  to  choose  from,  while 
nearly  all  pieces  have  two,  if  not  more,  good  female  parts ;  but 
then  it  must  be  confessed  that  women  are  much  less  willing  than 
men,  at  least  in  small  things,  to  give  way  to  one  another.  Perhaps 
the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  thankless,  post  is  that  of 
stage-manager.  He  has  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  every  mishap, 
both  at  rehearsal  and  performance ;  while,  if  the  affair  goes  off 
well,  it  is  the  actors  alone  who  get  the  credit.  The  most  conve¬ 
nient  front  for  a  stage  is  afforded  by  the  opening  of  a  folding-door, 
which  asks  no  more  than  that  the  doors  should  be  slid  back  or  un¬ 
hung  and  a  curtain  put  in  their  place ;  but  the  effect  is  never  so 
pretty  as  when  a  complete  proscenium  is  built  across  the  room. 
In  London  or  the  neighbourhood  this  can  be  so  readily  hired  for 
the  occasion  that  it  probably  will  be ;  but  a  more  graceful,  if  less 
professional,  front  to  your  theatre  may  easily  be  constructed  out  of 
the  simple  elements  of  a  few  fir  poles,  the  curtains  of  any  room 
that  has  several  windows,  a  little  cardboard  and  coloured  paper, 
and  some  well-made  wreaths  of  holly  and  evergreen.  The  folding- 
door  expedient  has  one  disadvantage  in  limiting  the  width  of 
the  stage,  which  may  of  course  by  the  other  plan  be  extended  as 
much  as  is  wished,  provided  only  that  sufficient  space  be  left  for 
the  wings,  and  for  the  narrow  passage  all  round  behind  the  scenes, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  piece.  The 
scenery  had  better  be  hired  in  all  cases  where  distance  does 
not  present  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The  cost  of  carriage  of  the 
real  article  is  not  great,  and  the  very  best  amateur  productions  are 
seldom  cheap  at  any  amount  of  saving.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  when  the  whole  plot  happens  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
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jworn,  or  perhaps  two.  Then  screens  may  he  easily  provided 
by  an  ordinary  carpenter,  which  may  he  hung  with  a 
pretty  paper  or  chintz,  upon  which  windows  can  he  draped 
and  pictures  arranged  by  private  hands  fully  as  well  as 
by  any  professional  scene-painter.  In  the  same  manner  a 
change  of  room  may  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  covering  the 
same^ screens  with  different  hangings,  which  have  been  turned  back 
out  of  sight  until  wanted.  The  curtain  ought  to  be  so  slight  a 
difficulty  Cf  hat  it  is  provoking  to  see  how  poor,  a  makeshift  is 
o-enerally  accepted  as  sufficient.  There  should  always  be_  a 
prettily  decorated  drop-scene,  and  the  heavy  mantle  of  green  baize 
which  now  comes  in  most  instances  creaking  and  tumbling  down 
between  every  act,  should  he  reserved  for  its  proper  place  at  the 
end.  So  little  trouble  will  make  a  cord  run  freely,  and  such  simple 
management  will  put  foot-lamps  where  they  will  throw  light 
and  not  shadow  upon  the  actors,  that  it  would  be  provoking,  it  it 
were  not  comical,  to  watch  the  frequent  catastrophes  brought 
about  by  want  of  attention  to  these  particulars.  We  were  present 
once  at  a  very  fair  performance  where  a  rather  difficult  style  of  piece 
was  carried  through  not  unsuccessfully,  until  the  last,  when  all 
the  people  who  had  just  assisted  at  the  death  of  the  hero,  and  finally 
the  dead  man  himself,  were  forced  to  quit  their  positions  and 
struggle  with  the  curtain  which  obstinately  declined  to  move. 
Rehearsal  is  a  necessary,  hut  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and,  should 
two  lovers  chance  to  be  included  in  the  company,  becomes  almost 
unbearable.  It  is,  however,  only  by  frequent  rehearsal  that  half 
the  minor  characters  are  taught  to  turn  their  faces,  and  not  their 
hacks,  to  the  audience,  to  refrain  from  covering  their  bodies  with 
the  arm  nearest  to  the  footlights,  or  to  conquer  the  self-conscious¬ 
ness  which  makes  them  keep  their  eyes  continually  twisted  to  the 
hack  of  the  stage,  as  if,  like  the  ostrich  whose  head  only  is  buried 
in  the  sand,  their  whole  person  was  by  this  means  rendered  less 
conspicuous.  Costume  is  a  wonderful  help  to  forgetfulness  of  self, 
but,  like  other  good  things,  must  be  indulged  only  in  moderation. 
A  man,  if  too  smartly  dressed,  may  be  lifted  out  of  his  mauvaise 
honte,  hut  he  has  a  tendency  to  look  as  if  he  never  forgot  his 
clothes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  rises  with  her  wardrobe,  and 
not  unfrequently  puts  on  genius  as  well  as  confidence  with  her 
sparkling  diamonds  and  her  becoming  gown. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  DRYDEN. 

IT  is  probable  that  no  great  English  writer  was  ever  less  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  scenery  and  associations  that  surrounded  his 
early  life  than  Dry  den.  There  is  not,  as  Wordsworth  has*  re¬ 
marked,  “  a  single  image  from  nature  in  the  whole  body  of  his 
works.”  It  is  true  that  Northamptonshire  “nature”  is  not  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  world;  yet  it  is  not  without  its  own 
tenderness  and  beauty,  and  might  well  have  affected  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  youthful  poet  in  the  smallest  degree  open  to  receive  its 
impressions.  There  is  no  trace  in  Dryden  of  local  feeling,  or  of 
love  for  the  streams  and  the  meadows  along  which  he  wandered 
as  a  schoolboy.  Yet  he  was  constantly  in  the  country,  and  re¬ 
joiced  in  visits  to  his  Northamptonshire  friends,  partly  perhaps,  as 
Malone  suggests,  because  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth,  with  whom 
his  relations  were  never  very  agreeable,  “  could  not  accompany  him.  ’ 
He  was  often  at  Tichmarsh  with  his  mother’s  family,  and  he  spent 
part  of  the  last  two  summers  of  his  life  at  Cotterstock,  the  house 
of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Steward ;  where,  however,  in  spite  of  Bridges’ 
direct  statement,  and  the  received  county  tradition,  he  did  not 
write  his  Fables,  “  the  noblest  specimen  of  versification,”  wrote 
George  Ellis  to  Scott,  “  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  modern  lan¬ 
guage.”  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  much  at  Canons  Ashby, 
then,  as  now,  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  Dryden  family ;  but  the 
valley  of  the  Nen  is  full  of  “recollections”  of  the  poet,  and  from 
the  high  ground  near  Tichmarsh  five  or  six  church  spires  are  in 
sight,  with  each  of  which  he  was  in  some  manner  connected.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  seems  in  no  degree  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  genius  of  Dryden,  it  is  impossible  to  visit  his  birthplace 
and  the  scenes  on  which  he  must  have  so  often  looked  without 
much  interest.  If  he  cared  nothing  for  the  beauty  of  the  winding 
Nen,  he  now  and  then  went  fishing  along  its  banks,  and  “  caught 
a  lusty  pike  ”  or  two ;  and  we  have  letters  written  to  his  cousins 
which  give  us  curious  hints  as  to  his  manner  of  life  when  he  came 
among  them  from  the  noise  of  London  and  the  domestic  discom¬ 
forts  of  his  house  in  Gerard  Street. 

The  Nen,  the  least  straightforward  of  rivers,  is  one  of  the  great 
highways  into  the  heart  of  England,  and  its  course  is  marked  by  a 
line  of  most  ancient  settlements,  not  only  English,  but  Roman  and 
British.  The  broad  river  valley  is  bordered  on  either  side  by 
ranges  of  low  hills,  on  which,  close  above  the  green  meadows  and 
marshes,  but  out  of  danger  from  winter  floods,  rises  church  tower 
after  church  tower,  each  as  it  were  the  “  front  of  the  parish 
attached  to  it,  which  stretches  far  behind  into  the  upland,  and 
forms,  or  did  form  before  the  enclosures  of  the  last  century,  the 
“  field  ”  or  tillage-ground  once  common  to  the  whole  settlement. 
Barnack  stone,  for  building,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  came  easily  by 
the  river ;  and  it  was  thus  natural  that  the  village  of  each  manor  or 
parish,  with  its  church,  should  be  placed  on  the  nearest  high  ground 
above  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Aldwincles ;  where,  as 
occurred  more  frequently  in  the  Eastern  and  adjoining  counties 
than  elsewhere,  a  brace  of  closely  connected  lordships  or  manors  has 
developed,  each  into  a  separate  parish,  with  its  own  church  and  its 
own  village,  although  the  street  of  one  runs  into  the  street  of  the 


other,  and  the  churches  are  not  separated  by  the  length  of  an 
arrow-flight.  The  Aldwincle  villages,  on  less  elevated  ground 
than  usual,  lie  along  the  further  side  of  the  wincel— the  “  corner  ” 
of  land  from  which  the  place  is  named— formed  by  an  unusually 
deep  bend  of  the  Nen.  Each  has  its  worthy,  representing  fitly 
enough  the  ecclesiastical  lords  of  one  manor,  and  the  lay  lords  of 
the  o'ther.  In  the  rectory  of  Aldwincle  St.  Peters,  where,  as  he 
tells  us,  his  father  was  the  “painful  preacher,”  was  horn  in  1608 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  historian  of  the  English  Church.  In  that  of 
Aldwincle  All  Saints,  John  Dryden  was  born  in  1631.  ^  In  both 
cases  the  month  and  day  of  birth  are  unknown.  Fullers  baptism 
is  recorded  on  the  19th  of  June.  The  registers  of  Aldwincle  All 
Saints  before  1650  are  no  longer  in  existence.  But  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that  the  poet,  as  certain  of  his 
opponents  asserted,  was  “  a  bristled  Baptist  bred,  ’  or  that  he  was 
not  duly  baptized  in  his  grandfather’s  church. 

John  Dryden,  the  poet,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Erasmus  Dryden, 
third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  first  baronet  of  Canons 
Ashby,  and  of  Mary  Pickering,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  of  Tichmarsh.  The  godfather  of  Sir  Erasmus  had  been 
the  great  scholar  himself,  who  gave  his  own  name  to  the  son  of 
his  friend.  The  father  of  Mary  Pickering  was  Henry,  younger 
son  of  Sir  Gilbert,  who  became  rector  of  Aldwincle  All  Saints  in 
1 597,  and  died  there  in  1637,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  .  These 
dates  are  recorded  on  an  altar  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  which  is  only  to  be  made  out  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
and  was  consequently  misread  by  Bridges,  who  does  not  bring 
Henry  Pickering  to  Aldwincle  until  1647,  sixteen  years  after  the 
poet  was  horn  there.  The  difficulty  was  felt  to  be  almost  as  great 
as  in  the  famous  “  sighting  ”  ot  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  the  present  rector  of  Aldwincle  St.  Peter's,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward,  has  disposed  of  the  question  by  a  right  reading 
of  the  words  and  figures  on  the  tomb.  To  him  also  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  an  examination  of  the  registers  in  the  church  of  Pilton, 
about  three  miles  north  of  Aldwincle,  where,  as  tradition  had 
always  asserted,  the  parents  of  “glorious  John”  were  married. 
The  entry  has  accordingly  been  found,  under  October  21,  1630. 
The  spelling  in  the  register  is  “  Dreydon.”  The  poet  himself 
adopted  the  form  “  Dryden,”  and  gave  thereby  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  other  members  of  his  family,  who,  long  afterwards, 
retained  the  older  spelling  “  Driden.”  Why  the  marriage  took 
place  at  Pilton  rather  than  at  Aldwincle  does  not  appear,  but  we 
can  hardly  infer  that  the  match  was  a  stolen  one.  At  any  rate  the 
young  couple  were  at  Aldwincle  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
poet  was  bom.  The  rectory,  its  grounds  and  garden,  and  the  fine 
church  tower,  form  a  very  picturesque  group  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village.  The  house  is  long  and  low,  with  a  projecting  oriel  westward, 
and  one  or  two  panelled  rooms,  which  may  very  well  he  Eliza¬ 
bethan.  A  room  over  the  entrance  has  been  shown,  it  is  said  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  as  that  in  which  the  poet  was  born.  It 
was  at  one  time,  to  all  appearance,  the  best  chamber ;  but  it  has 
been  lessened  and  altered,  and  we  have  to  “make  believe  ”  a  little 
before  we  can  restore  it  to  its  condition  in  1631. 

Tichmarsh,  where  was  the  home  of  Erasmus  and  Mary  Dryden, 
is  in  sight  from  Aldwincle,  across  the  river,  and.  on  much  higher 
ground.  Erasmus  Dryden  is  described  as  “  of  Tichmarch  ”  in  the 
patent  which,  long  after  his  death,  created  his  son  poet-laureate  ; 
and  John  Dryden  remained  here  with  his  parents  until  (the  year 
is  unknown)  he  was  admitted  a  Ring  s  scholar  at  "Y\  estminster, 
under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby.  “  We  boast,”  runs  an  inscription 
in  the  church,  “  that  he  was  bred  and  had.  his  first  learning  here  ” ; 
and  it  is  at  Tichmarsh,  if  anywhere,  that  we  should  look  for  some 
surviving  traces  of  him.  But  “all-eating  time,”  in  old  Fuller's 
words,  “  has  left  hut  scanty  fragments  in  the  dish.”  The  church, 
a  building  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  superb  Perpendicular 
tower,  has  been  restored ;  and,  although  there  has  been  little  de¬ 
struction  of  old  work,  it  is  not  without  some  doubt  and  hesitation 
that  we  can  accept  the  evidence  of  its  later  monuments,  some  of 
which  have  been  made  to  change  places.  Here,  however,  still 
remains  the  memorial,  with  its  elaborate  inscription,  erected  in 
1722  by  Elizabeth  Creed,  the  poet’s  cousin,  in  honour  of  him  and 
of  his  parents.  Erasmus  Dryden,  we  are  told,  “  was  a  very  in¬ 
genious,  worthy  gentleman,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  this 
county.”  His  wife  “was  a  crown  to  her  husband.”  Of  their 
fourteen  children,  the  eldest  was  “  John_  Dryden,  Esq.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  poet  and  laureate  of  his  time.  We  boast  that  he  was  bred 
and  had  his  first  learning  here,  where  he  has  often  made  us  happie 
by  his  kind  visits  and  most  delightful  conversation.  .  .  .  aud 
after  seventy  years,  when  nature  could  be  no  longer  supported,  he 
received  the  notice  of  his  approaching  dissolution  with  sweet  sub¬ 
mission  and  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  he  took  so 
tender  and  obliging  a  farewell  of  his  friends  as  none  but  he  himself 
could  have  expressed,  of  which  sorrowful  number  I  was  one.” 
Above  the  tablet  is  a  bust,  wooden  in  every  sense,  inscribed  “  The 
Poet.”  Mrs.  Creed  was  an  indefatigable  artist  and  inditer  of 
monumental  inscriptions.  She  painted  altar  tables,  creeds,  and 
commandments  for  half  the  churches  on  this  side  of  Northampton¬ 
shire  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  which  remain  (there 
is  a  monument  of  her  painting  in  Tichmarsh  Church),  her  skill 
was  not  inconsiderable.  Like  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  Montgomery,  she  set  up  memorials  of  her  race  every¬ 
where,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  same  great  lady,  never  forgot 
a  little  compliment  to  herself  at  the  end.  “  It  is  with  delight 
and  humble  thankfulness,”  she  adds,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dryden 
inscription,  “that  I  am  now,  with  my  owne  hand,  paying  my 
duty  to  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  my  great-grandfather,  and  to 
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Erasmus  Dryden,  Esq.,  my  honoured  uncle,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  my  age.”  She  is  herself  buried  here,  beneath  a  monument 
graced  by  an  urn  and  a  couple  of  sauce-bolts,  for  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  she  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

The  parvise  chamber,  above  the  south  porch  of  the  church,  has 
a  window  looking  into  the  nave,  and  was  used  as  the  “  closett  ” 
or  pew  of  the  Pickerings.  In  it  Dryden  must  often  have  sat 
through  discourses  of  more  than  one  hour-glass  in  length  ;  for  both 
Drvdens  and  Pickerings  were  zealous  Puritans,  and  the  “preachers” 
they  appointed  were  no  less  painful  than  pious.  The  Pickering 
manor-house  immediately  fronted  this  porch.  A  clock,  which  still 
exists,  was  set  in  the  wall  of  the  tower,  so  that  it  might  be  visible 
from  their  windows;  and  a  covered  wooden  erection  (such  is  the 
local  tradition)  extended  from  the  lych-gate  to  the  porch,  lest  the 
wigs  and  toupees  of  the  Pickering  masters  and  mistresses  should  be 
disturbed  in  the  transit.  A  very  tine  elm  tree  alone  marks  the  site 
ot  the  house.  Its  age  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  rectory  garden  is  a 
more  remarkable  tree,  on  which  the  poet  must  certainly  have 
looked.  This  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and  perhaps  the  finest  in 
this  country.  It  was  planted  in  1627,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
then  twenty  years  old.  It  has  now  a  height  of  67  feet,  and  a 
circumference  (round  the  furthest  boughs)  of  270.  It  feathers 
quite  to  the  ground,  and  its  mass  of  twisted  and  contorted  limbs — 
wonderful  to  see,  and  impossible  to  describe—  supports  a  vast  tent 
of  silvery  grey,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  still  bearing  number¬ 
less  cones. 

The  Pickering  manor-house  was  standing  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  and  not  far  from  it  was  another  house,  hardlv  less 
stately,  belonging  to  the  Creeds  of  Oundle,  the  head  of  which 
family  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
whose  fame  is  in  her  monuments.  Through  all  their  generations 
the  Pickerings  retained  the  same  character,  and  were  fiery-tempered, 
somewhat  rude  Puritans.  Henry  Pickering,  the  grandfather  of 
Drj'den,  was  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  there  is  a  story  of  his 
encounter,  when  a  young  man,  with  a  suspected  witch,  whom  he 
told  that,  “  if  she  did  not  repent,  he  hoped  to  see  her  one  day 
burning  at  a  stake,  when  he  would  bring  wood  and  faggots,  and 
the  children  ”  (whom  she  had  bewitched)  “  should  blow  the  coals.” 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  father  of  Henry,  was  so  noted  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Catholics  that  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  , 
Plot,  of  whom  his  own  brother-in-law  was  one,  had  resolved 
on  his  murder  as  an  episode  to  the  main  design,  and  had  deter¬ 
mined,  if  we  are  to  believe  Caulfield,  so  to  arrange  it  as  to  throw 
the  suspicion  of  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament  on  the  Puritans, 
and  on  this  Sir  Gilbert  in  particular.  A  later  Sir  Gilbert  Picker¬ 
ing  whom  the  poet  visited  at  Tichmarsh,  and  who  was  his  cousin, 
was  known  as  “fiery  Pickering,”  and  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
King  Charles,  though  he  did  not  sit  in  court  on  the  final  day.  The 
Drydens  were  hardly  less  decided  in  their  political  and  religious 
views,  and  there  had  been  marriage  connexions  between  the  families 
before  the  wedding  in  Pilton  church.  It  may  verv  well  have  been 
that  the  austere  severity  witnessed  by  young  Dryden  in  the  houses 
of  his  relatives  predisposed  him  to  take  the  opposite  side,  and  led 
to  that  “  defection  ”  which  at  first  they  were  little  disposed  to  for¬ 
give.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1654  the  poet  succeeded  to  a 
small  estate  near  Blakesley,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  countv,  which 
produced  him  about  sixty  pounds  a  jrear.  But  he  rarely  visited  it. 
His  rents  were  often  brought  to  London  by  the  “  Carrier  of  Tow- 
cester,  ’  and  it  was  not  until  the  later  years  of  his  life  that  he  was 
much  in  his  native  county.  The  beginning  of  his  career  in  London 
was  not  without  hardship.  “  I  remember,”  says  a  correspondent 
of  Mr.  Urban  as  late  as  1745 — can  it  have  been  Claud  Ilalcro 
himself? — “plain  John  Dryden,  before  he  paid  his  court  with 
success  to  the  great,  in  one  uniform  clothing  of  Norwich-drugget. 

I  have  eat  tarts  with  him  and  Madam  Reeve  at  the  Mulberry 
Garden,  when  our  author  advanced  to  a  sword  and  a  Chadreux 
wig.” 

The  only  references  to  his  visits  at  Tichmarsh  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  contained  in  the  poet’s  own  letters.  He  was  there, 
as  he  writes  to  Jacob  Tonson,  in  September  1695,  and  on  one 
occasion  sat  up  all  night,  “  out  of  civility  to  benighted  strangers  ” 
—four  ladies  and  two  gentlemen — on  whose  account  he  resigned 
his  bed  ;  “  and  if,”  he  adds,  “  I  had  not  taken  a  very  lusty  pike 
that  day,  they  must  have  gone  supperless.”  He  had  “  taken  his 
place  in  the  Oundle  coach  for  Tuesday,  and  hoped  to  be  in  London 
on  Wednesday  night.”  Mr.  Southern  and  Mr.  Congreve  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  ride  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  him  “the  favour  of 
their  company  for  the  last  foure  miles.”  Mrs.  Creed  can  hardly 
have  been  at  Tichmarsh  during  this  visit ;  and  certainly  not  in 
1698,  when  he  complains  that  “  he  had  no  woman  to  visit  but  the 
parson’s  wife  ;  and  she,  who  was  intended  by  nature  as  a  helpmeet 
for  a  deaf  husband,  was  somewhat  of  the  loudest  for  my  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  other  things  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  she  is  just 
your  contrary  ” — he  is  writing  to  his  cousin  Mrs.  Steward — “  and 
an  epitome  of  her  own  country.”  He  was  grievously  incommoded 
in  his  coach  journeys  by  “  fat  old  women,  fatter  than  any  of  mine 
hostesses  ” ;  and  sometimes  by  the  “  master  of  the  stage,”  who 
seems  to  have  wandered  out  of  the  main  roads  at  will ;  so  that  he 
missed  two  couple  of  rabbits  which  Mr.  Creed  had  promised  him, 

“  and  was  likewise  disappointed  of  Mr.  Cole’s  Ribadavia  wine.” 
Yet  very  good  things  found  their  way  from  Northamptonshire  to 
Gerard  Street.  One  cousin  sends  him  “  a  turkey  hen  with  eggs, 
and  a  good  young  goose.”  Another  is  thanked  for  a  plover ;  and 
Mrs.  Steward  seems  to  have  supplied  the  poet  with  marrow 
puddings,  which  his  sons  admired,  though  for  himself  he  writes : — 

“  If  beggars  might  be  choosers,  a  part  of  a  chine  of  honest  bacon 


would  please  my  appetite  more  than  all  the  marrow  puddings ;  for 
I  like  them  better  plain  ;  having  a  very  vulgar  stomach.” 

Mrs.  Steward,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Creed,  was  in  these  latter 
years  of  Dryden’s  life  settled  at  Cotterstock,  an  old  Tudor  house 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nen,  a  mile  or  two  north  of  Oundle.  She 
was  an  artist  like  her  mother,  and  painted  the  hall  at  Cotterstock 
in  what  is  called  “  fresco,”  no  trace  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Her  husband,  Elmes  Steward,  was  a  great  sportsman.  Both 
were  full  of  kindness  to  Dryden ;  and  two  visits  were  certainlv 
paid  to  them  by  the  poet  in  1698  and  99,  the  two  years  during  which 
he  was  busy  with  the  Fables.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  dates  of 
his  letters,  that  neither  of  these  visits  exceeded  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  He  describes  himself  at  other  times  as  “  still  drudging  at 
a  book  of  Miscellanyes  ”  (the  Fables),  “  which  1  hope  will  be  well 
enough  ” ;  and  it  he  did  anything  to  them  in  the  country,  it  can 
only  have  been  in  the  way  of  retouching.  “  If  your  house  be  often 
so  molested,  ’  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Steward,  “  you  will  have  reason  to 
be  weary  of  it  before  the  ending  of  the  year ;  and  wish  Cottc-r- 
stock  were  planted  in  a  desart,  an  hundred  miles  off  from  any 
poet.”  The  country  round  Cotterstock  much  resembles  the  rest 
of  the  Nen  valley  ;  except  that  to  the  northward  what  are  called 
the  Forest  ridges  rise  into  prominence,  and  still  retain  some 
pleasant  tracts  of  woodland  and  the  ruins  of  some  magnificent 
oaks.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  John  Dryden  cared  a  straw  for 
such  things ;  and  even  Fotheringhay,  within  full  sight  of  Cotter¬ 
stock,  never  provoked  a  line  or  a  reference. 

Mrs.  Steward  sent  the  poet  in  her  coach  to  visit  another  cousin 
— John  Driden  (he  retained  the  old  spelling),  of  Chesterton  in 
Huntingdonshire — whose  house,  as  the  name  implies,  stood  within 
a  Roman  entrenchment.  The  opening  lines  of  the  translation  of 
the  yEneid  long  remained  written  with  a  diamond  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  Chesterton ;  but  the  house  was  pulled  down  in  1 807, 
and  the  writing  (by  the  poet’s  own  hand)  was  not  preserved. 
Dryden  died  in  1700,  just  alter  the  publication  of  the  Fables;  and 
among  the  last  verses  which  he  wrote  was  the  Epistle,  prefixed 
to  the  book,  “to  my  honoured  kinsman  John  Driden.”  The 
vigorous,  clear-cut  verses,  showing,  in  Scott's  words,  “  how  genius 
can  gild  what  it  touches,”  give  us  the  picture  of  an  active  justice 
of  peace  and  an  ardent- sportsman,  once  a  fox-hunter,  now,  in  more 
advanced  years,  a  follower  of  beagles  or  harriers.  It  is  in  this 
epistle  that  the  well-known  lines  occur : — 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught — 

a  rhyme  which  indicates  that  our  pronunciation  of  the  last  word 
has  somewhat  changed  since  the  days  of  “  glorious  John.” 


“ORIGINAL  SIN”  IN  THE  CITY. 

WHEN  a  man’s  affairs  turn  out  ill  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is 
not  to  give  way  to  idle  lamentations  and  bad  language,  but 
to  fall  back  upon  the  consolations  of  philosophy.  This  is  the 
lesson  which  Mr.  Ramon  de  Silva  Ferro,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Honduras  Legation  in  London,  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  just 
been  published,  endeavours  with  much  eloquence  to  impress  upon 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  have  lent  money  to  his  Government; 
and  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  the  present  moment  the 
bondholders  are  exactly  in  the  state  of  mind  to  profit  fully  by  the 
Secretary’s  calm  and  dispassionate  advice,  there  is  certainly  much 
in  what  he  says  which  everybody  would  do  well  to  ponder.  He 
begins  by  remarking  that  “  so  much  has  been  written,  said,  and 
declaimed”  on  the  subject  of  the  Honduras  Railway;  “so  un¬ 
satisfactory,  not  to  say  lamentable,”  has  been  the  result  of  the 
loans  contracted  for  that  work ;  and  “  so  various,  extraordinary, 
and  frequently  injudicious  ”  the  public  comments  upon  everything 
connected  with  it,  that  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  to  clear  away 
irrelevant  matter  and  to  disclose  the  real  nature  of  the  case  ;  and 
this  is  what  the  Secretary  undertakes  to  do.  The  first  point  to 
which  he  directs  attention  is  that  the  construction  of  the  rail¬ 
way  has  hitherto  broken  down  for  the  simple  reason  that  “  all  the 
combinations  which  have  been  attempted  for  that  construction 
have  broken  down.”  This,  however,  helps  us  a  very  little  way. 
It  is  like  saying  that  a  man  died  of  want  of  breath.  We  want  to 
know  why  the  breath  stopped,  why  the  combinations  broke  down. 
And  here  we  come  upon  the  essence  of  the  whole  question.  The 
combinations  broke  down  because  they  were  a  kind  of  combina¬ 
tions  which  could  not  help  breaking  down.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  they  should  break  down,  and  accordingly  they 
broke  down.  “  The  naked  truth,”  the  Secretary  tells  us, 
“  is  very  sad,  it  is  very  bitter  ;  and  the  truth  once  known,  the  fault 
of  the  failure  falls  with  equal  force  upon  all  who  have  interests, 
rights,  complaints,  or  any  participation  whatever  in  these  matters. 
It  is  a  kind  of  original  sin,  which  reaches  even  the  most  innocent 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  this  undertaking.”  Indeed,  the 
writer  might  have  gone  even  further,  and  shown  that  this  inherent 
taint  attached  not  only  to  everybody  connected  with  the  Honduras 
loans,  but  to  humanity  at  large.  It  has,  in  short,  been  forgotten,  in 
discussing  this  and  other  similar  subjects,  that  man  is  not  a  perfect 
creature.  He  is  full  of  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  these  are  the 
cause  of  his  troubles.  It  must  be  observed  that  when  this  principle 
is  fully  grasped  it  simplifies  things  very  much.  It  prevents  us  from 
expecting  too  much  at  any  time  from  poor  human  nature,  and  from 
committing  the  too  common  error  of  concentrating  on  one  or  two 
persons  the  blame  which  really  belongs  to  the  constitution  and 
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tendencies  of  society  at  large.  All  men  have  their  weak  sides ; 
and  one  weak  side  is  a  snare  and  temptation  to  another  weak  side, 
and  so  mischief  is  done.  This  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the_  Secre¬ 
tary's  point  of  view,  and  the  general  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  is  that  so  many  different  persons  are  responsible  for  what 
has  happened  in  regard  to  these  loans,  that  there  is  really  no  rdoin 
for  finding  fault  with  anybody  in  particular. 

According  to  the  “  original  sin  ”  theory,  the  primary  offenders 
in  this  case — those  who  tempted  the  others  into  evil  ways — were 
the  people  who  were  ready  to  invest  their  money  in  Honduras 
bonds.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the  bondholders  for 
the  most  part  consist  of  country  clergymen ,  spinsters,  widows, 
retired  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  like  ;  and  persons  of 
this  kind  have  not  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
class  of  society.  It  would  appear,  however,  that,  innocent  and 
simple-minded  as  they  are,  they  cannot  help  the  natural  wickedness 
which  attaches  to  them.  It  is  probably  their  misfortune  rather 
than  their  fault  that  their  imbecility  is  a  snare  to  others.  “Those 
bondholders,”  says  the  Secretary,  “who  expect  such  enormous 
profit,  ought  to  understand  that  the  advantages  of  speculations  are 
in  proportion  to  the  risks  which  are  run  of  their  failure ;  and  truly, 
those  who  speculate  on  ’Change,  and  invest  their  money  in  public 
shares  which  bear  ioper  cent,  interest,  purchasing  them  for  the  fifth 
or  the  tenth  part  of  their  nominal  value,  ought  to  suppose  that 
there  is  great  probability  of  losing  their  money,  and  they  cannot 
complain  if  that  probability  becomes  a  fact.”  The  sin  of  the  bond¬ 
holders,  therefore,  was  that  they  were  extravagant  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  profit,  and  careless  in  examining  the  chances  of  getting  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  Honduras  took  perhaps  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  its  own  position.  “  Here  then,”  says  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  “  we  have  the  two  extremes,  altogether  anomalous,  which 
were  the  real  cause  of  the  failures  in  regard  to  the  Honduras 
Railway ;  the  Government  which  expected  to  obtain  loans  on  con¬ 
ditions  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  the  bondholders,  who,  relying  on 
suicidal  usury,  have  made  that  impossible  which  wa3  only  very 
difficult,  by  reducing  the  value  of  these  bonds  to  a  ruinous  price,  at 
which  they  received  them  from  the  trustees  of  the  Government 
or  from  their  agents.”  In  short,  the  European  lenders,  in  aiming  at 
“  a  colossal  profit,”  have  been  “  ruining  the  purpose  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  soliciting  these  loans,  and  paying  dear  themselves  for  their 
boundless  ambition.”  Besides  the  Government  of  Honduras  and 
the  bondholders,  however,  there  were  other  parties  who 
were  concerned  in  these  transactions,  and  who  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  exempted  from  blame.  “  These  two  extremes,’  says 
the  Secretary,  “  equally  vicious  in  principle,  have  been  united 
by  a  chain  of  intermediaries  and  fellow-workers  on  both  sides, 
who  have  stood  the  brunt  of  these  opposing  forces,  frequently 
falling  into  a  whirlwind  of  confusion,  of  difficulty,  and  deception, 
without  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it.”  The  Secretary  is  also 
willing  to  admit  that  “  not  all,  perhaps,  have  conducted  themselves 
with  the  uprightness,  with  the  enthusiasm,  disinterestedness,  and 
self-denial  which  are  required  to  overcome  great  inconveniences  ’ ; 
but  still  “  the  evils  referred  to  were  inevitable  consequences  ”  of  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  enterprise.  The  position  of  Honduras  is 
thus  described.  There  were  abundant  natural  resources,  but  they 
were  never  cultivated,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  population  to 
turn  them  to  account.  It  was  conceived,  however,  that  if 
there  were  a  railway  running  across  the  Republic,  people  and 
cultivation  would  follow  in  due  time.  Elsewhere  the  usual  plan  is 
to  have  population  and  some  amount  of  produce  before  a  costly 
railway  is  constructed,  but  this  was  too  slow  a  plan  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Honduras.  It  was  resolved  to  have  a  railway  at  once  ; 
but  the  first  difficulty  in  the  way  was  to  procure  money  to  pay  for 
it.  The  Government  Was  already  in  debt,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  pav  interest  on  its  debt  for  forty  years,  though  the  amount  of 
interest  was  only  1,632 1.  a  year.  Nevertheless  it  thought  itself 
entitled  to  raise  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling  on  the  strength  of  the 
returns  which  were  expected  from  the  railway  of  the  future. 
This  loan,  however,  rather  hung  fire.  It  was  received  by  the  public, 
according  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  “  with  perfect  indifference, 
with  profound  contempt  ” ;  and  he  adds  that,  “  according  to  the 
deficient  and  vague  information”  which  reached  the  Legation, 
there  were  hardly  any  other  subscriptions  than  one  of  about 
10,000/.  made  by  the  firm  of  Bischoffsheim  itself.  The  bonds 
went  off  very  slowly  at  reduced  rates,  and  the  expenses  of  com¬ 
mission  and  payment  of  interest  on  the  old  debts  absorbed  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  amount  received.  Two  years  later  a  loan  was 
tried  in  Paris,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  spent,  as  we  gather 
from  the  Secretary's  pamphlet,  in  providing  a  currency  of  nickel 
■coin  “  which  was  of  no  use  at  all  to  the  Government,  because  the 
Honduras  public  would  not  accept  its  circulation.”  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  try  that  expedient 
again  “  which  had  already  produced  such  evil  results  twice  over  — • 
that  is,  a  third  loan.  This  is  said  to  have  been  more  favourably 
received,  but  the  war  on  the  Continent  threw  the  markets  into 
confusion,  and  the  Honduras  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
place  its  bonds  at  the  disposal  of  speculators  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  price  of  quotation.  Thus  the  three  loans,  which 
were  to  the  nominal  value  of  nearly  six  millions  sterling,  yielded, 
according  to  the  Secretary,  not  much  more  than  two  and  a  half 
millions.  At  present  the  bonds  of  the  Honduras  loans  are  quoted 
at  per  cent.,  and  could  be  bought  up,  it  is  calculated,  for  some 
450, 000/.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  railway  is  finished,  and  it  is 
said  by  one  of  the  contractors  to  have  already  fallen  into  decay. 
The  Secretary  suggests  that  something  might  even  now  be  done 
to  set  the  railway  on  its  legs  if  the  bondholders  would  only 


advance  a  little  more  money,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  much  chance  of  extracting  any  more  from  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  prudent  speculator  would  have 
hesitated  to  put  money  in  such  an  undertaking  as  the  Honduras 
Railway ;  but  at  the"  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  bondholders  have  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  known  risks  of 
the  enterprise,  but  certain  practices  which  were  kept  hidden  from 
them.  It  is  clear  that  the  security  of  the  loan  depended  entirely 
on  the  making  and  working  of  the  railway.  Honduras  had  no 
actual  resources  to  draw  upon  at  all  equal  to  a  debt  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  railway  would  attract  population 
and  develop  trade,  and  also  yield  a  revenue  on  its  own  account.  It 
was  on  the  chance  of  a  railway  turning  out  well  that  the  bond¬ 
holders  gave  their  money,  and  so  far  their  investment  was  no 
doubt  of  a  speculative  character.  It  might  happen  that  tlm  rail¬ 
way  would  not  pay  after  all,  and  this  contingency  was  fairly  in  the 
reckoning.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
one  of  the  risks  for  which  the  bondholders  were  to  be  prepared  was 
that  the  money  which  had  been  subscribed  expressly  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  would  be  to  a  large  extent  applied  to  other 
purposes.  And  this  is  what  they  now  complain  of.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  no  answer  to  such  a  charge  to  talk  about  the  “  original  sin 
which  tainted  the  transaction  at  the  outset,  and  to  accuse  the 
bondholders  of.“  suicidal  usury.”  The  Government  of  Honduras 
went  into  the  market  of  its  own  accord  ;  it  fixed  its  own  terms, 
and  the  bondholders  merely  took  what  was  ottered.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  terms  may  have  been  too  high  to  leave  any 
reasonable  chance  of  profit  out  of  the  railway  had  it  ever  been 
finished,  but  that  is  no  justification  for  spending  money  provided 
for  a  stipulated  experiment  upon  other  things  which  were  not  in 
the  bargain.  How  far  the  charges  against  those  who  had  the 
control  of  the  loans  can  be  made  out  of  course  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  at  least  important  that  the  nature  of  the  charges  should 
be  distinctly  understood.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  bond¬ 
holders  had  a  right  to  expect  a  safe  return  from  a  highly  specula¬ 
tive  investment,  but  whether  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  money 
subscribed  for  a  particular  purpose  should  be  strictly  applied  to 
that  purpose  and  to  no  other.  What  is  wanted  from  the  persons 
whose  conduct  has  been  impugned  is  not  plausible  arguments 
about  “  original  sin,”  but  precise  and  properly  attested  balance- 
sheets. 


CONSCRIPTION  AND  RECRUITING. 

A  DISCUSSION  on  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  men  for  the 
army  has  been  lately  held  at  the  Royal  United  Service  In¬ 
stitution,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  collect  the  opinions  which  were 
expressed  there.  An  essay  by  Captain  Hime,  R.A.,  was  frequently 
referred  to,  and  some  speakers  agreed  with  the  author  that 
“  universal  conscription  ”  was  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  the 
time,  while  others  suggested  other  means  of  providing  reserves, 
“  so  as  to  be  ready  to"  face  the  storm  that  must  come.”  Captain 
Owen,  R.A.,  from  whose  speech  these  words  are  quoted,  thought 
we  must  enforce  the  ballot  for  the  Militia,  which  is,  in  effect,  con¬ 
scription  under  a  more  familiar  name.  The  same  speaker  demands 
a  reserve  of  at  least  200,000  men,  and  would  not  allow  substi¬ 
tutes.  Colonel  Percy  Fielding  thought  there  ought  to  be  an 
obligatorv  Militia  service  for  one  year  tor  every  one.  Lord  Elcho 
seems  to  approve  “  the  ancient  English  constitutional  law.  of 
universal  personal  service  in  the  Militia.  ’  He  made  the  practical 
remark  that  “  the  Volunteer  was  in  England  the  equivalent  to  the 
one-year  man  in  Prussia,”  and  he  thought  that,  “  if  we  were. to 
make  use  of  the  existing  law,  we  might  find  in  the  old  English 
wisdom  the  remedy  for  the  existing-  state  of  things.”  Sir  T\  illiam 
Oodrington  treated  it  as  clear  that  “  we  do  not  get  the  men  who 
are  efficient  for  the  purpose,”  and  that  the  men  who  are  not 
efficient  are  most  expensive.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  urged  the 
same  point  with  greater  detail  of  illustration.  He  showed  that 
the  enlistment  of  boys  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  entailed  greater 
losses  to  the  service  in  the  shape  of  wages  and  maintenance 
while  inefficient  than  would  suffice  to  give  such  pay  as  would 
supply  at  once  the  needful  bone  and  sinew  to  the  army.  He  thougdrt 
that  the  question  was  very  much  one  of  better  pay,  and  this 
would  bring  a  number  of  men  to  serve  in  the  army  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  enter  it  at  present.  Mr.  John  Holms  repeated  the 
opinion  with  which  the  public  is  lamiliar — “  W  e  must  give  money 
for  the  value  we  expect  to  get.”  Government  expected  to  get  men 
for  1 3s.  whose  price  was  from  1 5 s.  to  1 8s.  Lord  Waveney  did  not 
think  there  could  be  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  number 
of  men  needed  for  the  public  service.  The  police  were  kept  up, 
and  the  railway  and  other  services  were  kept  up.  Colonel  Percy 
Fielding-,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  thought  that  little  more 
was  needed  to  enable  us  to  get  as  many  recruits  as  we  wanted 
than  to  make  it  known  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  had  been  in¬ 
creased  in  full  proportion  to  the  advance  which  had  taken  place 
in  wages  generally  in  the  country. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  seems  to  be  that  we  must  have  an 
army  for  foreign  and  colonial  service  which  can  only  be  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  that  that  army  can  only  be  made 
efficient  by  spending  more  money  on  it.  The.  police  and  the  rail¬ 
way  and  other  services  are  kept  up  because  they  must  be  kept  up. 
But  the  need  of  keeping  up  an  army,  although  equally  real,  does 
not  make  itself  felt  daily,  and  may  not  make  itself  felt  this  year 
or  next.  The  remarks  of  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  and  other  speakers 
as  to  the  present  waste  of  pay  and  maintenance  are  well  founded. 
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We  get  a  bad  article  for  our  money,  but  if  we  want  a  good  article 
we  must  pay  more  for  it.  If  we  undertake  to  provide  for  borne 
defence  by  voluntary  enlistment,  we  can  only  do  this  effectually — 
even  if  we  can  do  it  effectually — at  a  heavy  expense ;  and  if  we  cannot 
or  will  not  incur  this  expense,  there  remains  only  the  ‘  ‘  ancient  English 
constitutional  method  ”  of  Lord  Elcho,  or  the  “  universal  con¬ 
scription  ”  of  Captain  Hime,  and  between  these  two  proposals 
the  difference  is  rather  of  name  than  substance.  Lord  Derby  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  1871  that  public  feeling  revolts  against 
conscription  “  in  a  country  where  the  sentiment  of  individual 
freedom  and  conscience  is  as  highly  developed  as  here,”  and 
upon  this  speech  Professor  Cairnes  remarked  “  Let  us  purge  our 
souls  of  cant.”  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
is  talked  about  the  supposed  moral  superiority  of  a  people  which 
depends,  or  wishes  it  could  depend,  on  voluntary  enlistment ; 
and  although  Lord  Derby  is  not  given  to  talking  nonsense,  he  seems 
on  this  occasion  to  have  used  words  without  any  distinct  mean¬ 
ing.  The  “  sentiment  of  individual  freedom  and  conscience  ” 
would  probably  suggest  that  a  country  which  is  the  home  of 
liberty  is  worth  lighting  for  in  one’s  own  person  if  necessary, 
and  not  merely  by  deputy.  However,  it  might  be  expedient  so 
far  to  humour  “  public  feeling  ”  as  to  propose,  as  Colonel  Percy 
Fielding  does,  “  obligatory  Militia  service  for  one  year,”  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  conscription,  and  it  might  be  conceded  that  an  equal 
amount  of  service  in  a  Volunteer  corps  might  be  substituted 
for  Militia  service.  This  of  course  would  be  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  discipline  and  training  were  equally  effective. 
Captain  Hime  proposes  “  conscription  in  its  most  rigid  form, 
without  substitution  or  dotation.”  As  every  man,  according  to 
his  proposal,  would  be  liable  to  military  service,  the  annual 
supply  of  conscripts  would  far  exceed  our  needs.  “  The  number 
required  would  be  obtained  by  raising  the  standard  of  physical 
and  moral,  and  possibly  intellectual,  efficiency,  and  by  a 
judicious  system  of  exemptions.”  This  passage  justifies  the 
complaint  of  a  military  critic  that  the  essay  was  “  badly 
reasoned  out.”  It  makes  a  crude  proposal  without  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  practical  difficulties  that  arise  out  of  it.  If  we 
do  not  want  all  the  young  men  of  given  age,  how  shall  we 
make  selection  ?  The  old  plan,  which  some  officers  still  advocate, 
was  the  ballot ;  but  then  the  ballot  was  only  applied  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  with  two  qualifications — namely,  substitutes 
were  allowed,  and  service  in  a  Volunteer  corps  entitled  to  exemp¬ 
tion.  In  the  middle  class  of  society,  in  order  to  escape  service  in 
the  Militia,  men  either  joined  Volunteer  corps  or  subscribed  to  a 
sort  of  insurance  club  which  found  substitutes.  The  system  of 
substitution  is  now  denounced  as  having  largely  caused  the  disasters 
of  the  French  army,  and  we  can  see  that,  if  admitted  to  any  great 
extent,  it  might  be  mischievous.  The  clubs  would,  in  effect,  bid 
against  the  ordinary  recruiting  officer  for  the  same  class  of  recruits, 
and,  as  the  number  of  men  in  the  country  willing  to  become 
soldiers  is  limited,  it  could  not  be  largely  increased  by  varying  the 
machinery  employed  to  collect  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ballot,  if  fairly  worked,  furnishes  perhaps  the  only  tolerably  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  selection.  This  will  more  clearly  appear  by  con¬ 
sidering  Captain  Ifime’s  alternative,  which  is  that  physical,  or  moral, 
or  possibly  intellectual,  efficiency  is  to  entitle  a  youth  to  preference 
for  the  honour  of  service  in  the  Militia.  It  may  he  feared  that 
the  youth  of  Britain  will  not  see  it.  A  boy  cannot  well  help  being 
big  and  strong,  but  he  can  help  being  convicted  of  moral  or  intel¬ 
lectual  excellence,  and  he  would  be  likely  to  take  some  pains  to  do 
so  if  he  could  thus  escape  a  year’s  service  in  the  Militia.  There 
would  be  something  like  a  general  competitive  examination  over 
the  whole  country,  wherein  every  candidate  would  try  to  get  the 
lowest  number  of  marks.  Captain  Hime’s  alternative,  “  a  judi¬ 
cious  system  of  exemptions,”  merely  evades  the  difficulty.  We 
think  that  exemption  of  those  who  could  purchase  substitutes 
would  be  tolerated,  because  in  this  country  people  are  accustomed 
to  see  advantages  allowed  to  money,  and,  instead  of  grumbling,  try 
to  get  money  for  themselves.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  other 
exemption  would  be  judicious.  A  doctor  in  practice  may  reason¬ 
ably  claim  exemption  •,  but  perhaps  the  country  gains  as  much  as  it 
loses  if  a  youth  of  twenty  is  delayed  a  year  in  the  process  of  quali¬ 
fying  or  entitling  himself  to  dispense  medicines.  In  order  to  make 
a  soldier  in  a  year,  “  the  discipline  would  have  to  be  rigid  and  the 
drill  never-ending,”  and  as  a  sort  of  prize  for  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  superiority,  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  undergoing 
this  discipline  and  drill.  Truly  the  author  credits  the  youth  of 
Britain  with  a  more  than  Spartan  hardness.  He  proposes  that 
10,000  conscripts  only  should  be  called  out  in  the  first  year,  1877, 
20,000  in  the  second  year,  and  so  on.  Thus  it  appears  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  prizes  will  be  offered  to  competition,  and  there¬ 
fore  youths  who  desire  to  obtain  them  had  better  go  into  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  training  without  loss  of  time. 

The  merit  of  this  essay  certainly  does  not  lie  in  its  specific  re¬ 
commendations.  But  it  is  a  useful  collection  of  facts  tending  to 
show  that  some  form  of  conscription  is  inevitable.  The  voluntary 
system,  says  Captain  Hime,  never  was  a  success,  and  day  by  day 
it  must  prove  a  greater  and  greater  failure.  The  author,  being 
reminded  of  the  glories  of  the  past,  contrasts  debt  with  victories. 
“  With  a  better  system  of  recruiting  we  might  have  won  the 
same  victories  at  one- third  of  the  expense.”  One  mode  of  ex¬ 
travagant  spending  was  bounties,  which  iiave  been  abolished  in 
theory  since  1867;  but,  as  the  author  says,  “with  our  present 
system  of  recruiting  it  would  be  necessary  to  revive  them  if  we 
became  involved  in  a  great  war.”  The  bounty  for  the  ordinary 
recruit  in  1803  was  16/.  This  was  what  we  came  to  under  stress 


of  French  preparations  for  invasion.  In  1718  barracks  cost  under 
12 1.  per  man,  whereas  in  i860  they  cost  2256  per  man.  This  fact 
is  stated  in  order  to  show  how  much  the  comfort  of  soldiers  has 
been  studied  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  service  for  recruits.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
indeed,  there  were  hardly  any  barracks  in  the  country,  and 
the  refusal  to  provide  them  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  against  a  standing  army.  Some  passages  of  this  essay  may 
be  quoted  to  show  that  we  have  been  worse  off  for  soldiers 
formerly  than  we  are  now,  and  it  will  be  foolishly  argued  that  we 
should  trust  to  luck  to  come  all  right  as  we  have  done  before. 
But  this  is  scarcely  the  way  for  prudent  people  who  have  much 
property  to  lose  to  manage  their  affairs.  “  If,”  said  Solon  to  Croesus, 
“  any  other  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master 
of  all  this  gold.”  However,  it  is  true  that  in  1775  the  Secretary 
at  War  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  all  his  exertions  had 
failed  in  recruiting  the  army  to  its  requisite  strength.  The  bounty 
had  been  raised,  the  standard  lowered,  and  attempts  had  been 
made  to  enlist  even  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  had  failed.  Again 
in  1806  it  was  stated  that  throughout  the  war  great  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  providing  soldiers.  The  hulks  were  drained, 
and  the  prisons  emptied  more  than  once  to  supply  the  want  of  re¬ 
cruits.  The  compulsory  enlistment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds 
during  the  eighteenth  century  is  commemorated  in  some  lines  of 
an  unacted  scene  of  the  Critic : — 

Oh,  may  he  now  defend  his  country’s  laws 

With  half  the  spirit  that  he  broke  them  all! 

This  “  impressment  ”  is  rightly  described  by  the  author  as  limited 
or  class  conscription.  It  perhaps  did  the  vagabonds  no  harm, 
and  it  did  their  country  good.  “  Impressment  ”  of  seamen 
was  employed  in  every  war,  and  it  could  only  be  justified 
on  the  principle  that  the  Sovereign  was  entitled  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  all  his  subjects,  and  might  take  first  those  who  could 
be  most  useful.  But,  looking  at  all  this,  it  does  savour- 
somewhat  of  cant  to  talk  of  conscription  as  un-English ;  and 
if  we  get  upon  our  high  moral  ground  Professor  Cairnes  can 
reach  us  with  a  sneer  at  our  “  pot-house  system  of  recruiting.” 
The  superiority  of  country  recruits  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
author’s  quotation  from  Seneca,  “  Nullum  laborem  recusant  manus 
qiue  ad  arma  ab  aratro  transleruntur.”  The  suggestion  that  we 
should  take  no  recruits  under  twenty-one  is  answered  by  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  words — “  We  must  add  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
lower  orders  the  weakness  and  improvidence  of  youth  ”  to  obtain 
acceptance  of  our  offers.  But  if  we  made  the  place  of  soldier 
worth  a  man’s  acceptance,  perhaps  a  man  might  take  it.  Only  we 
must  remember  that  this  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  and, 
unless  we  are  ready  to  do  this,  we  must  come  to  conscription,  call 
it  by  what  name  you  please. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

THE  debate  on  the  National  Gallery  was  very  disappointing  in 
one  particular.  Only  one  of  the  speakers  who  followed  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  seems  to  have  touched  the  point  really  raised. 
The  question  before  the  House  was  not  whether  Mr.  Barry  had  a 
right  to  feel  disappointed  as  to  the  treatment  he  received  in  this- 
matter  or  in  that  of  the  new  Law  Courts ;  nor  was  it  whether 
successive  Governments  have  or  have  not  been  dilatory  in  carrying 
out  public  improvements.  Nor  was  it,  again,  any  question  as  to 
the  works  of  art  in  the  collection  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  raised  a  far  higher  question,  and  one  of  far  greater  national 
importance.  It  was  simply  this — How  far  have  we  succeeded  in 
realizing  the  ideal  of  a  gallery  for  paintings  worthy  of  so  great  a 
nation  ?  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  alone  seems  to  have  apprehended  this 
and  all  lovers  of  art,  all  who  wish  to  see  popular  education  in  this 
respect  placed  on  a  right  footing,  must  lament  how  little  has  been 
done,  or  even  projected,  towards  furthering  so  desirable  an  object. 
We  have  pictures  enough  for  the  present.  We  have  drawings 
such  as  no  other  nation  can  show,  and  such  as  no  other  nation 
would  keep  concealed.  We  have  the  finest  sculptures  in  the 
world.  And  yet  we  have  no  gallery  in  any  sense  worthy  either  of 
our  treasures  or  of  the  nation.  In  sketching  the  history  of  our 
present  apology  for  such  a  gallery,  Mr.  Hope  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  civilized  country  had  remained  so  long  without  a 
National  Gallery.  He  might  have  gone  further  and  asserted  that, 
though  we  now  have  a  gallery,  we  are  still  far  behind  France, 
Germany,  and  even  Belgium  in  what  we  have  done.  Until  very 
lately  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to  acquire  works  of 
art.  We  let  the  Houghton  Gallery,  in  the  last  century,  go  to 
Russia.  We  missed  the  Soult  collection  and  many  others.  At 
last  we  have  acquired  a  few  paintings  of  great  excellence,  and  may 
hope  before  long  for  many  more.  But  where  shall  we  put  them  P 
The  recent  additions  to  the  building  in  Trafalgar  Square  will  only 
suffice  for  the  adequate  exhibition  of  what  we  already  possess ; 
and  it  is  but  a  poor  encouragement  to  givers  and  bequeathers  of 
pictures  that  in  so  many  cases  we  have  not  yet  hung  those 
we  have  already  obtained.  The  present  site  is  in  every  way 
a  good  one.  It  is  sufficiently  central,  and  with  a  worthy  building 
it  would  be  sufficiently  imposing.  But  the  present  front  is  quite  in¬ 
adequate  and  unworthy.  Three  designs  were  offered  in  the  Report 
printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  five  years  ago.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  open  to  serious  criticism.  Mr.  Barry’s  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  finest,  although  the  three  lofty  domes  with  which  it  is 
crowned  are  likely  to  prove  both  useless  and  expensive.  But  his 
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ground  plan  is  for  many  reasons  to  be  commended,  although  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  more  of  the  present  small  rooms  should 
not  be  retained.  Great  halls  suit  great  pictures,  such  as  the 
cartoons  of  Raifaelle,  which  every  one  must  hope  to  see  in  the  new 
‘’•allery  ;  but  to  exhibit  small  pictures,  painted  originally  for 
cabinets,  smaller  rooms  may  often  be  preferable.  The  present 
room  in  which  our  Rafl'aelles  and  the  two  unfinished  Michael 
Angelos  are  displayed  is  very  pleasant,  and  the  pictures,  hung 
close  to  the  eye  and  not  overshadowed  by  larger  canvases,  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  But  on  the  site  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  front  Mr.  Barry  proposes  to  erect  a  pair  of  galleries  of 
srreat  length  and  imposing  proportions,  and  though  -Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  justly  complains  of  the  dingy  appearance  of  the  present 
rooms  after  the  magnificent  size  and  freshness  of  the  new 
ones,  a  little  paint  and  a  modification  of  the  lighting  arrange¬ 
ments  would  probably  render  them  as  pleasant,  and  for  certain 
purposes  as  convenient,  as  any  in  the  additional  building.  After 
all,  however,  Mr.  Barry  offers  as  good  or  better  small  rooms  else¬ 
where,  and  we  suppose  that  these  galleries  are  needed  tor  the  dignity 
and  proportion  of  his  interior. 

Assuming,  as  we  may  perhaps  do,  that  the  desirableness,  or 
indeed  the  necessity,  of  a  worth}'  National  Gallery  on  the  present 
site  is  generally  admitted,  the  question  or  most  importance 
may  be  thought  to  turn  on  the  appearance  of  the  principal 
front.  In  the  design  for  which  Mr.  Lavard  was  primarily 
responsible,  and  which  was  prepared  at  his  instance  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Redgrave,  the  general  outline  proposed  was  very 
simple.  A  long  colonnade,  and,  in  an  alternative  drawing,  a 
loggia  of  open  arches,  formed  the  principal  features.  But  on  the 
whole  there  was  a  want  of  dignity  and  size,  or  rather  of  the  look 
of  size,  in  the  elevation.  The  galleries,  which  we  believe  were 
designed  by  the  late  Captain  JFowke,  were  very  simple  in  their 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rectangular  chambers  con¬ 
nected  at  one  end  by  a  long  corridor.  This  plan  had  the  advantage 
of  being  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  but  it  was  open  to  the 
serious 'obi ection  that  we  want  not  merely  a  series  of  chambers  in 
which  to  “hang  pictures,  but  a  building  in  itself  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  the  great  works  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  storehouse. 
In  this  respect,  then,  Mr.  Barry’s  plan  is  very  preferable.  If  his 
galleries  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  they  are  too  spacious,  too  lofty,  and 
calculated  in  some  cases  to  dwarf  the  pictures.  But  his  front  was 
of  a  type  wholly  different  from  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Layard.  Its 
prominent  features  are  a  dome  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  two  smaller  domes,  one  at  each  end,  and  three 
great  porticoes  or  colonnades  connected  by  rows  of  arches  and 
pillars.  The  domes,  we  have  already  said,  seem  to  us  superfluous. 
There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to  connect  them  necessarily  with  the 
building  in  front ;  they  almost  look  as  if  they  were  parts  of  a 
second  building  in  the  “rear.  The  money  they  would  cost  might 
be  better  laid  out  in  raising  tbe  centre  of  the  fagade,  and  making 
it  a  much  more  prominent  and  important  part  of  the  whole  com¬ 
position.  Mr.  Barry’s  arrangement  of  the  plan  has,  with  some 
modifications,  been  so  far  carried  out.  The  new  buildings  are 
about  a  third  of  what  he  proposes  to  erect ;  they  stand  behind  the 
proposed  eastern  wing  of  his  front.  But  his  whole  design 
includes  rooms  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  —  now 
banished,  like  so  much  else  that  should  be  generally  ac¬ 
cessible,  to  the  remote  suburb  of  Brompton — and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  space  for  a  modern  collection  and  ample  provision  for 
future  extension.  On  the  western  side  he  would  make  a  wide 
street  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out,  could  be  planned  to  connect 
Trafalgar  Square  with  Leicester  Square,  and  to  meet  the  new 
street  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  project  to  run  from 
Oxford  Street  to  Charing  Cross.  This  part  of  the  design  would 
be  in  every  sense  a  great  public  improvement,  and  it  would  have 
an  advantage  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adverted  to  on 
Friday ;  it  would  enable  a  fitting  approach  to  be  made  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  when  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  present 
barracks.  The  barracks  Mr.  Barry  proposes  to  remove  to  a  vacant, 
or  nearlv  vacant,  space  between  Whitehall  and  the  Embankment. 
Where  “the  present  building  stands  he  would  make  a  great  room 
for  the  Turner  bequest  on  the  left,  another  for  the  English  school 
on  the  right,  and  a  magnificent  vestibule  in  the  centre  leading  to 
the  principal  staircase,  from  which  a  gallery  for  the  cartoons  would 
open  directly  opposite  the  entrance.  A  glazed  loggia  for  sculpture 
would  form  a  kind  of  screen  immediately  behind  the  portico.  It 
is  not  worth  w'hile  to  go  more  into  detail  about  Mr.  Barry  s  design. 
The  chances  of  seeing  it  carried  out  in  its  completeness  are  very 
remote  at  present.  Even  if  we  could  hope  to  see  the  erection  ot 
a  National  Gallery  treated  as  a  national  question,  his  scheme  would 
probably  receive  much  modification.  The  centre  and  pivot,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  plan  is  a  room  for  the  Raffaelle  cartoons.  But  it  is 
only  in  a  sense  that  they  can  be  called  national  property ;  and  we 
know  by  experience  that  their  coming  to  South  Kensington  by  no 
means  implies  that  they  will  be  brought  any  nearer.  This  is  only 
one  point ;  but  there  are  several  others  which  we  might  pause  to 
notice,  if  they  were  immediately  concerned  in  the  question  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

To  that  question,  taking  it  to  be  simply  as  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  state  it,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  a  satisfactory 
answer  may  soon  be  given.  That  Wilkins's  building  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  collection  now  scattered  about  London  and  ils 
suburbs  admits  of  no  debate.  That  it  is  moreover  unworthy  of 
its  present  site,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  the  country,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  even  by  economists  like  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr. 
Goldsmid.  We  wish  it  could  be  added  that  an  immediate  prospect 


exists  that  something  will  be  done  to  remedy  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Those  who  object  that  the  present  Gallery  is  sufficient, 
with  the  new  additions,  for  the  national  collection  ol  pictures  as  it 
now  is,  forget  the  accumulations  in  the  store-rooms  at  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  above  all  the  number  of  magnificent  works  at  present 
domiciled  at  South  Kensington.  We  have  in  the  \ernon  Gallery, 
in  Mr.  Bell’s  bequest,  and  in  the  multitude  of  minor  pictures,  what 
would  make  a  complete  department  for  English  art.  Our  1  lemish 
pictures,  including  the  Peel  collection,  our  early  Italian  and.  early 
German  pictures,  our  water-colours,  and  our  really  magnificent 
collection  of  national  portraits,  should  all  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  paintings  of  the  English  school.  Ifc  is  not  unreasonable 
to  wish  that  the  drawings  now  in  portfolios  at  the  British  Museum 
should  be  exhibited  as  the  French  have  exhibited  theirs  at  the 
Louvre.  There  is  sore  need  of  a  gallery  of  sculpture,  either  to 
include  that  now  in  the  British  Museum  or  to  be  subsidiary  to  it. 
Until  something  is  done  to  meet  these  wants  we  must  continue  to 
feel  ashamed  before  foreign  nations.  The  growing  taste  for  art  in 
England,  of  which  we  have  so  many  tangible  proofs  offered  us 
daily,  points  unmistakably  to  the  probability  that  a  worthy  scheme 
would  be  accepted  gladly  by  the  country  at  large.  The  purchase 
of  the  Peel  collection  and  the  recent  expenditure  on  Mr.  Barkers 
Italian  pictures  were  accepted,  except  by  a  few  grumblers,  with 
acclamation.  The  present  Government  has  on  several  occasions 
shown  commendable  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  nation  by 
the  purchase  of  worthy  works  of  art,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  a  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  really  handsome  and  really 
convenient  building  in  Trafalgar  Square  would  be  received  with 
universal  approval. 


CAPTAIN  BOYTON’S  VOYAGE. 

THE  interesting  experiment  of  Captain  Bovton,  whether  it 
succeeded  or  failed,  would  hardly  entitle  him  to  rank  as  an 
inventor.  He  is  perhaps  mistaken  as  to  the  practical  value  ot  his 
“  invention,”  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  can  do  no  harm. 
“  The  new  life-saving  dress  ”  may  at  least  amuse  idle  hours  at  the 
seaside,  and  skill  acquired  in  using  it  might  be  valuable.  But  if  it 
is  suggested  that  every  one  who  goes  to  sea  should  take  with 
him  one  of  these  dresses,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  heard  other 
and  more  feasible  proposals  for  saving  life  at  sea  which  we  are 
certain  will  never  be  carried  into  effect.  Captain  Boyton,  to  put 
it  shortly,  teaches  us  to  convert  the  human  body  into  a  boat ;  but 
a  boat  wants  a  crew  and  provisions,  and  one  of  these  requisites 
certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  would  be  wanting.  .  Captain 
Boyton  handles  a  paddle  skilfully,  and  manages  a  sail  which 
he  hoists  upon  himself,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  ot 
his  admirers  that  these  accomplishments  are  necessary  in  tbe 
wearer  if  the  dress  is  to  be  worn  for  any  useful  purpose.  But 
this  is  almost  like  saying  that  nobody  ought  to  go  into  the  water 
until  he  has  learned  to  swim.  There  must  be  a  crew  for  the  boat, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  wearer  of  the  dress  must  possess 
a  propelling  and  steering  power  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  practice.  And  besides,  the  crew  must  have  provisions ; 
but  when  a  man  is  swimming  or  paddling  from  a.  wrecked 
ship  to  shore  there  is  no  friendly  hand  to  administer  a 
drop  of  cherry  brandy  or  a  cigar.  It  is  a  pity  that  Captain 
Boyton  should  suppose  himself  to  have  a  “mission,’  and  al¬ 
though  we  consider  that  he  has  succeeded,  we  fail  to  perceive 
how  his  success  will  benefit  all  mankind.  But  he  has  certainly 
furnished  the  newspapers  with  a  novelty  when  they  greatly  needed 
one.  The  launch  of  the  Alexandra  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  much  less  interesting  than  the  launch  of  Captain  Boyton  by 
himself. 

The  experiment  began  at  Dover  at  3‘20  a.m.  on  Saturday 
last,  and  it  finished  by  Captain  Boyton  being  taken  on  board  a 
steamer  a  few  miles  from  Boulogne  at  6  p.m.  During  nearly  fifteen 
hours  he  kept  afloat  and  battled  with  the  waves,  being  nerved,  as 
he  says,  by  the  kind  interest  of  the  Queen  of  England  in  his 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity.  It  is  unsatisfactory 
to  reflect  that  any  attempt  at  utilizing  this  invention  amid  ordinary 
perils  of  the  sea  would  labour  under  several  disadvantages.  The 
Queen  of  England  could  not  be  supposed  to  take  any  interest  in  a 
struggle  of  which  she  could  know  nothing,  and  which  would  be 
undertaken  less  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity  than  of  what 
is  vulgarly  called  “number  one.”  And  besides  there  would  be  no 
cigars  nor  brandy  and  water,  no  cheering  friends,  and  no  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press.  The  time  fixed  for  starting  was  3  o’clock,  but 
we  are  told  that  “  an  unexpected  delay  occurred  in  adjusting  the 
apparatus  on  account  of  some  difficulty  with  the  thick  under¬ 
clothing  it  was  essential  to  provide  for  the  occasion.”  Such  a 
delay  ought  not  to  have  been  unexpected,  and  time  should  have 
been  allowed  for  it.  A  “difficulty  with  thick  under-clothing” 
would  be  very  likely  to  arise  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 
utilize  this  invention  in  saving  life  at  sea,  and  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  add  “  life-saving  dresses  ” 
to  the  list  of  articles  which  are  likely  to  be  not  at  hand  or  not  in 
order  when  wanted.  In  an  account  of  life-buoys  written  nearly 
forty  years  ago  we  find  the  remark  that  “  these  contrivances  are 
never”  at  hand  when  wanted,”  and  although  contrivances  have 
become  more  numerous  since  then,  facilities  for  getting  at  them 
remain  pretty  much  where  they  were.  The  chief  merit  of  Captain 
Boyton’s  dress  seems  to  De  that  when  it  is  in  complete  order  and 
a  man  has  had  time  to  put  it  on  deliberately,  it  is  impervious  to 
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water,  so  that  after  a  long  day’s  tossing  in  the  sea  only  the  face  of 
the  wearer  would  be  at  all  affected  by  wind  and  waves.  But  it 
would  be  easy  for  such  a  dress  to  get  out  of  order,  and  a  small 
leak  would  make  it  about  as  comfortable  as  a  tomb.  The  idea  of 
hoisting  sail  upon  oneself  might  occur  to  anybody,  and  the  only 
difficulty  lies  in  the  practical  application  of  it.  We  are  told  that 
Captain  Boyton  used  his  paddle  chiefly  to  keep  his  sail  full,  and 
thus  saved  his  strength,  like  the  clever  navigator  that  he  is.  People 
escaping  from  shipwreck  do  not  however  necessarily  possess  this 
cleverness,  although  we  agree  that  it  is  very  desirable  they  should. 
This  use  of  a  sail  may  be  compared  to  that  in  Boyce’s  life-buoy 
invented  in  1813.  It  is  stated  that  a  buoy  of  this  construction 
was  dropped  from  Monmouth  Bridge,  where  the  stream  is  very 
rapid,  and  it  was  found  to  support  a  man  who  swam  to  it,  and  to 
enable  him  to  sail  against  the  stream.  Every  kind  of  life-saving 
apparatus  may  be  conveniently  used  by  sailors  wishing  to  desert, 
and  on  this  account,  we  believe,  such  contrivances  were  not 
greatly  favoured  during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 

The  admirers  of  Captain  Boyton  are  entitled  to  regard  his  ex¬ 
periment  as  a  success.  He  remained  in  the  water  during  fifteen 
hours  of  wintry  weather,  and  he  then  gave  up,  or  rather  was  com- 
elled  by  his  friends  to  give  up,  uot  because  he  was  benumbed, 
ut  because  they  feared  he  would  become  exhausted,  and,  as  even¬ 
ing  closed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  help  him.  We  are  told  that 
the  experiment  does  not  decide  in  the  sense  of  limiting  the  time 
during  which  a  man  so  dressed,  and  having  no  need  of  fighting 
against  wind  and  tide,  could  have  existed  in  the  water.  Captain 
Boyton  protested  that  he  could  have  held  out  for  another  day,  and 
probably  by  the  help  of  occasional  brandy  and  water  he  could 
have  held  out  some  hours  longer.  But  it  is  not  suggested  that  he 
could  take  food,  and  at  any  rate  he  did  not,  and  without  food  the 
end  of  strength  must  come,  although  in  his  case  it  may  have  been 
exceptionally  distant.  The  use  and  apparent  necessity  of  alcohol 
in  this"  case  may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  the  discussions  on 
its  use  in  general.  The  majority  of  mankind  may  be  wrong,  but 
there  would,  we  believe,  be  almost  universal  agreement  in  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  applying  brandy  and  water  in  Captain  Boyton’s  case. 
The  essential  difference  between  his  case  and  that  of  an  ordinary 
shipwrecked  sailor  is  that  there  would  be  no  brandy  and  water  to 
apply  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  Captain 

Boyton  took  with  him  a  small  flask,  and  it  is  theoretically 
possible  that  dresses  after  his  pattern  might  be  on  board 
ship  each  with  its  flask  ready  filled  in  a  secure  pocket. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  um.kely  that  that  degree  of 
regularity  would  be  attained.  If  one  has  to  be  afloat  for 

fifteen,  or  even  thirty,  hours  without  food  or  drink,  and  die 
at  the  end,  one  might  almost  as  well  die  at  the  beginning.  But 
under  special  circumstances  this  dress  might  be  useful,  as,  for 
instance,  to  send  one  man  or  more  on  shore  carrying  a  line  by 
which  others  might  be  rescued.  And  it  might  be  used  equally 
well  to  carry  a  line  from  shore  to  a  distressed  ship,  as  a  substitute 
for  that  rocket  apparatus  which,  like  other  life-saving  contrivances, 
is  not  always  ready  for  use  when  wanted.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Captain  Boyton,  even  with  all  sail  set,  can  make  head  or  even 
hold  his  own  against  a  Channel  tide,  and  therefore  the  utility  of 
his  dress  for  passing  between  ship  and  shore  may  be  questioned. 
The  scheme  of  his  voyage  was  that  he  should  catch  the  tide,  and 
if  the  pilot’s  calculation  or  the  voyager’s  start  had  been  rather 
more  exact,  he  would  have  caught  it,  or  rather  successive  tides,  and 
would  have  been  carried  to  or  near  Boulogne.  The  difficulty  that 
presents  itself  is  to  settle,  not  the  positive,  but  the  relative  merit 
of  the  invention.  If  these  dresses  are  adopted  they  will  probably 
supersede  some  other  life-saving  apparatus,  and  whether  the  object 
be  to  save  life  or  destroy  it,  we  confess  to  a  general  preference 
for  simple  contrivances  which  may  be  used  _  by  anybody  at  any 
time. 

The  comparison  of  Captain  Boyton  to  Leander  has  entered 
largely  into  ornamental  writing  on  this  subject.  What  love  did 
for  the  one  “the  kind  interest  of  Her  Majesty”  did  for  the  other, 
and  perhaps  both  these  sources  of  nervous  energy  may  be  regarded 
as  equally  poetical.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  Hero  provided  with  a 
sufficient  beacon  could  not  have  been  placed  at  Boulogne  to  await 
Leander,  as  probably  some  modern  substitute  for  the  “  light  of 
love  ”  would  have  ensured  his  getting  there.  When  the  attempt 
was  discontinued  the  pilot  did  not  know  where  he  was, 
but  if  he  had  known  he  would  have  been  willing  to  persevere, 
and  would  have  reached  some  point  of  the  coast  while 
Captain  Boyton  still  kept  afloat.  In  a  first  expedition  everything 
cannot  be  foreseen,  but  the  old  tale  might  have  suggested  to  the 
modern  imitator  the  utility  of  guns  by  day  or  fire  by  night  to 
guide  him  to  his  port.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  modern 
Leander  improved  upon  the  original,  for  he  took  a  doctor  with 
him.  We  thus  learn  the  important  facts  that,  when  he  left  the 
water,  he  was  calm  and  collected  and  showed  no  signs  of  distress, 
perspired  freely,  with  normal  respiration,  and  temperature,  taken 
at  the  mouth,  nearly  the  same  as  when  he  started.  The  doctor 
gave  him  a  mouthful  of  “  egg  mixture  ”  at  7.30  a.m.,  which  he 
said  made  him  feel  ill,  and  he  took  nothing  else  that  could  be 
called  food  to  the  end  of  his  voyage.  This  distaste  for  food  is 
exactly  what  we  should  have  expected.  The  doctor  thinks  that 
Captain  Boyton  could  have  continued  his  exertions  for  at  least  six 
hours  longer,  and  this  we  can  readily  believe.  If  the  experiment  is 
repeated  under  rather  more  favourable  circumstances,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  succeed ;  and  if  there  are  any  visitors  at  Boulogne  in  the 
present  inclement  weather,  it  might  amuse  them  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  Captain  Boyton  may,  if  he  pleases,  undertake  an  ex¬ 


pedition  up  a  tidal  river,  with  safety  to  himself  and  pleasure  to  the 
riparian  population.  Already  he  has  been  induced  to  combine 
himself  with  fireworks,  and  some  enterprising  manager  of  public 
grounds  adjoining  water  might  make  of  him  what  is  called  a 
“  feature  ”  for  Whitsun  Monday.  Unlike  the  unhappy  flying 
man,  he  may  amuse  himself  and  others  without  endangering  human 
life.  We  do  not  expect  that  “science  and  humanity ”  will  gaiu 
much  by  his  exertions,  but  we  feel  obliged  to  him  for  making  a 
curious  experiment. 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  TILE  EAST.* 

WE  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  work  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  modern  history  of  Central  Asia.  Not 
that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  essays,  compilations,  and  pamphlets 
on  the  subject.  Accomplished  linguists,  bold  correspondents, 
erudite  German  professors,  have  in  turn  striven  to  quicken  our 
patriotism  or  to  practise  on  our  fears  with  regard  to  our 
position  in  the  East.  The  present  work  comes  from  one  who 
combines  the  attributes  of  a  scholar,  a  diplomatist,  and  a 
politician.  Society  is  so  apt  to  forget  the  early  career  of  men  who 
have  distanced  competitors  in  some  one  special  department  of 
science  or  literature,  that  it  is  not  quite  unnecessary  to  preface 
criticism  with  a  brief  record  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  services 
when  we  analyse  his  work  or  test  his  views.  The  scholar  who 
with  many  readers  is  identified  with  the  translation  of  a  series  of 
inscriptions  which  had  defied  all  scrutiny  began  life  as  a  subaltern 
of  the  Bombay  army  in  1826.  The  portion  of  Indian  history 
closed  by  the  annexation  of  Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
afforded  little  opportunity  for  young  men  of  vigour  and  originality. 
Henry  Lawrence,  we  may  remember,  after  being  racked  by  an 
Arracan  fever,  lived  a  dull  life  in  the  Survey  or  in  cantonments,  like 
scores  of  others,  just  about  that  time.  The  talents  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  were  saved  from  rust  and  inactivity  by  emplovment  in 
Persia,  where  he  tried  hard  to  impart  some  rudiments  of  discipline 
to  the  rough  material  of  the  Shah’s  army.  In  this  way,  during  six 
years,  from  1 833  to  1 839,  he  acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  Persia, 
its  language,  literature,  and  institutions.  With  the  latter  year 
began  the  episode  of  disgrace  and  disaster  so  powerfully  told  by 
Sir  John  Kaye.  And  in  the  dark  winter  of  1841-2  Major 
Rawlinson  was  at  Nott’s  right  hand  at  Candahar,  checking  in¬ 
surgents,  corresponding  with  Macnaghten,  calling  in  detachments 
from  outposts,  writing  political  summaries,  and,  with  his  chief, 
showing  clearly  that  much  less  than  one  hour  of  Dundee  would  have 
kept  a  firm  hold  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  From  1843  to  1 85 1  Colonel 
Rawlinson  was  employed  on  political  duty  at  Baghdad.  In  1856 
he  became  a  member  of  the  old  Court  of  Directors,  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  enabled  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  to 
nominate  distinguished  officers  to  that  body  without  compelling 
them  to  canvass  every  retired  shopkeeper  or  garrulous  old  woman 
possessed  of  1  pool,  of  Indian  stock.  On  the  transfer  of  India  to 
the  Government  of  the  Crown,  in  1858,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  became 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Indian  Council,  but  resigned  his 
post  for  that  of  Envoy  and  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Shah. 
When  we  add  to  this  catalogue  of  public  services,  that  he  repre¬ 
sented  Reigate  in  one  Parliament  and  Frome  in  another,  and  that 
for  the  last  six  years  he  has  again  been  one  of  the  confidential  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  Indian  Secretary,  we  have  made  it  quite  clear  that,  as 
narrator,  critic,  or  adviser,  no  public  man  has  a  better  claim  to  be 
heard  on  the  topics  which  he  has  selected  for  authorship. 

The  present  work,  in  some  points,  is  a  revelation  to  society  of 
secrets  which  were  either  wholly  concealed  in  State  archives,  or 
discreetly  veiled  in  papers  of  anonymous  authorship.  The  publica¬ 
tion,  in  tone  and  colouring,  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the  collected 
Essays  of  Mr.  Palgrave.  This  is  how  the  volume  had  birth,  grew, 
and  expanded.  We  have  in  all  six  essays,  some  useful  appendices, 
and  an  excellent  map  corrected  to  date.  Three  of  the  papers  are 
reproductions.  One  was  contributed  to  the  Calcutta  lieview  in 
1849,  on  Persia,  and  two  to  the  Quarterly  in  1865  and  1 866,  on 
the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  A  fourth  paper  takes  up 
the  subject  of  Persia  where  the  author  left  it  in  Sir  John  Kaye’s 
Indian  periodical  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  brings  it  down  to 
the  Reuter  Convention  and  the  Shah’s  visit.  Of  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  essays,  one  is  the  amplification  of  a  speech  contemplated,  but 
never  delivered,  in  the  Session  of  1868;  the  memoranda  having 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  note  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  of  India.  All  this  now  makes 
up  Chapter  V.  The  sixth  closes  the  discussion  by  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Khiva,  and  by  urging  on  the  Ministry  and  on  the 
people  of  England  a  proposal  which  ought  in  one  way  or  another  to 
be  fairly  met.  But  the  reprints  of  old  essays  have  all  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  subsequent  events.  Although  the  letterpress  is  unaltered 
substantially,  copious  notes  based  on  official  papers  and  private  cor¬ 
respondence  enable  readers  to  see  at  a  glance  where  predictions  have 
been  verified,  or  what  previous  deductions  must  now  be  toned  down. 
We  may  at  once  say  that  the  claim  which  the  author  advances  of 
having,  in  the  main,  correctly  forecast  the  progress  of  Russia,  is 
one  which  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  question.  As  anticipated, 
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the  Emperor  has  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  three  Khanates  of 
the  Oxus,  and  shows  no  inclination  to  surrender  it,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Khiva,  as  indeed  no  one,  except  the  late  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  ever  imagined  would  be  the  case.  But  a  land  of 
stopgap  or  impediment  to  further  progress  has  been  devised  in 
Kokand,  through  the  vigour  and  ability  of  the  ruler,  Khudayar 
Khan.  Sir  Id.  Rawlinson  admits  that  his  expectation  of  the  early 
and  complete  subjection  of  this  Khanate  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Neither  have  Russian  generals,  at  Tashkend  or  Samarcand,  made 
much  progress  in  colonization.  Military  occupation  has  not 
developed  untold  resources  or  become  a  starting-point  for  national 
life  and  energy,  any  more  than  Indian  outposts  in  the  Derajat. 
Those  who  reckoned  on  mighty  impulses  to  trade  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  we  have  more  than  once  warned  them.  The  exports 
■of  Turkestan,  according  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  remain  stationary,  while 
the  imports  have  actually  diminished. 

To  criticize  in  detail  the  successive  papers  into  which  an  accom¬ 
plished  author  has  condensed  the  experience  of  a  long  military, 
diplomatic,  or  literary  life,  is  impossible.  There  is  no  single 
chapter  which  does  not  merit  careful  study,  and  none  from  which 
the  reader  will  rise  without  a  solution  of  some  disputed  point  in 
•geography,  without  a  more  distinct  light  thrown  back  on  Oriental 
tendencies  and  traditions,  and  without  a  more  clear  conception 
of  the  single-mindedness,  the  persistence,  and  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  displayed  by  Russian  autocrats  of  the  field  or 
•Cabinet,  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Peter  the  Great.  No  jour¬ 
nalist  claiming  to  educate  the  English  public  in  Asiatic  statecraft ; 
no  member  of  Parliament  desirous  of  putting  questions  which 
might  convict  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Robert  Bourke  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity ;  and  no  Indian  administrator  whose  duties  may  range 
from  the  encountering  of  a  famine  in  peaceful  provinces  to  the 
selection  of  commercial  routes  through  wild  defiles  and  wilder 
mountaineers,  can  afford  to  neglect  this  storehouse  of. facts. 
There  are,  however,  some  dominant  ideas  and  some  very  distinct 
conclusions  drawn  in  each  paper,  on  which  we  shall  concisely 
touch,  because,  in  spite  of  our  high  opinion  of  the  book  as  a 
literarv  performance  and  as  a  Central  Asian  text-book,  we  question 
the  remedies  which  the  author  has  propounded,  and  we  dislike 
the  goal  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  does  not  care  to  disguise  his  apprehensions 
of  the  methodical  and  systematic  advance  of  Russia,  or  his  belief 
that  in  three  years  or  so  she  will  command  an  extended,  but  forti¬ 
fied,  position  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  Rail¬ 
ways,  canals,  or  military  roads,  or  possibly  all  three,  will  connect 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas.  The  three  Khanates,  if  not  actually 
absorbed  or  annexed,  will  be  powerless.  And  the  Czar  will  have, 
not  merely  a  part,  but  the  whole,  of  the  Oxus  for  his  southern 
limit,  with  the  resources  of  Bokhara  in  the  immediate  background, 
and  those  of  his  enormous  and  consolidated  Empire  at  no 
great  distance.  That  this  position,  magnificent  as  it  is, 
will  enable  the  Russian  autocrat  to  startle  Europe  and  Asia  by 
exploits  similar  to  those  of  the  old  conquerors  who  sent  hordes  of 
irregular  cavalry  to  feast  on  the  plunder  of  Northern  India,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  does  not  apprehend.  But  he  considers — and  so 
far  his  opinion  is  shared  by  some  of  the  most  sagacious  of  Indian 
statesmen — that  we  shall  be  overshadowed  in  Asia,  and  even  dis¬ 
quieted  in  India,  by  a  Power  skilled  in  intrigues,  unscrupulous  and 
ready  in  the  employment  of  means,  and  not,  like  ourselves, 
amenable  to  the  restraints  and  criticism  of  public  opiuion.  A  new 
element  will  disturb  “  the  restricted  circle  of  our  Indian  relations.” 
Every  chief  with  a  grievance,  every  adventurer  shut  out  from 
honours  and  distinctions  by  the  inexorable  rigidity  of  our  rule, 
every  political  gambler  who  would  barter  “  fifty  years  of  Europe”  for 
six  months  of  unlimited  plunder  and  anarchy,  will  speculate  feverishly 
on  the  phrase  so  alluring  to  an  Asiatic,  “  the  revolutions  ot  fate.’ 
Russia  will  avail  herself  of  a  first-rate  political  lever  on  the 
Oxus.  A  further  contribution  to  this  preponderance  will  be  made 
by  the  state  of  Persia,  defenceless,  exposed  geographically,  perhaps 
not  to  conquest,  but  to  domination  as  a  mere  dependency  of  Russia. 
The  picture  which  had  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  author 
in  1849  has  not  grown  brighter  in  1875.  And  a  diplomatist  who 
sees  in  “  a  bankrupt  treasury,  an  unpaid  army,  corrupt  officials, 
indecisive  councils,  a  timid  executive,”  and  “  other  chronic 
evils,”  not  merely  “  political  decrepitude,”  but  even  “  national 
atrophy,”  is  not  likely  to  expect  any  national  regeneration  from  a 
commercial  coup  de  main.  The  Reuter  concession  is,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  not  merely  impracticable,  but  “  selfish.'  No 
country,  least  of  all  an  Oriental  State,  was  ever  galvanized 
into  life  by  a  scheme  which  could  only  exasperate  all  classes — 
merchants,  cultivators,  officials,  the  Church  and  the  Treasury, 
the  nobles  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Still  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  is  able  to  see  his  way  to  a  wholesome  influence 
with  the  Shah.  We  can,  he  says,  teach  the  sovereign  how  to 
spend  his  money  profitably,  discipline  his  forces,  and  lend  him  men 
to  put  at  their  head.  Whether  these  palliatives  would  arrest 
decay  may  be  doubted  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  author’s  view  that  a  high-class  Indian  official  would 
best  represent  our  interests  at  Teheran,  whether  he  were  under  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  or,  as  the  House  of  Commons  once  recom¬ 
mended,  under  the  India  Office.  It  may  be  said  against  this 
view  that  what  affects  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  Teheran  rises  to 
the  proportions  of  European  diplomacy.  This  is  quite  true,  but 
we  should  prefer  that  our  local  exponent  of  these  grand  views 
should  have  served  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  quote  Sadi  like  Malcolm  or  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  himself. 

But,  putting  Persia  for  the  moment  aside,  the  pervading  idea  of 


these  chapters  is  that  India  must  be  protected  against  Russian 
intrigues  through  Afghanistan  ;  and  arguments  dressed  out  with 
literary  skill,  based  on  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
pressed  with  all  the  earnestness  of  thorough  conviction,  require  to 
be  distinctly  met.  They  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  a  side-wind  or 
postponed  for  a  more  convenient  season.  Put  as  concisely  as 
possible,  the  author’s  views  are  as  follows : — Something  must  be 
done  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  larger  sacrifices  and  more  persistent 
efforts.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  Russia  looks  at  us  from 
the  Suleiman  range  or  just  across  the  Indus.  We  ought  to  have 
English  Residents,  possibly  at  Cabul,  certainly  at  Candahar  and 
Herat.  The  occupation  of  Merv  will  follow  on  the  absorption 
of  Khiva,  just  as  the  retention  of  that  post  followed  on  the 
domination  of  Samarcand  and  Tashkend.  Herat,  which  is  to 
Merv  what  Merv  is  to  Khiva,  cannot  be  left  exposed  to  a  coup 
de  main.  We  must  depute  ten  thousand  bayonets,  of  which  one- 
half  should  be  wielded  by  Englishmen,  to  Herat,  Candahar,  Quetta, 
Girishk,  and  Farrah.  The  old  policy  of  1 838  can  be  revived,  except  in 
its  termination  of  discredit  and  defeat.  Now  to  these  views  we  would 
oppose  not  only  our  own  conclusions,  but,  what  is  more  important, 
those  drawn  by  some  of  the  first  military  and  political  authorities 
of  the  day.  The  suggestions,  as  a  careful  reader  of  the  volume 
will  discern,  are  not  new.  They  were  considered  and  rejected  in 
1867  and  in  1868  by  men  who  cannot  be  called  either  sluggards 
or  alarmists.  The  scheme  is  one  which  has  its  strategical, 
political,  and  financial  aspects.  A  defect  in  any  one  of  the  three 
would  vitiate  the  whole  train  of  reasoning,  and  we  believe  the 
proposal  to  be  bad  on  all  three  counts.  First,  as  to  military 
and  strategical  considerations,  it  may  be  conceded  that  certain 
posts  in  Afghanistan  could  be  garrisoned  without  a  repetition  of 
the  disgrace  of  1841.  But  the  force  suggested  is  utterly  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  object.  The  towns  selected  would  absorb,  not 
ten  thousand,  but  thirty  thousand  men.  Every  soldier  so  cantoned 
would  be  so  much  effective  force  withdrawn  from  the  real 
defences  of  India  proper.  Every  post  so  occupied  would  require 
extensive  fortifications,  regular  communication  with  the  frontier, 
and  a  long  chain  of  supports.  Every  mile  traversed  by  our  troops 
in  the  direction  of  Quetta  or  Herat  would,  if  Russia  were  aggres¬ 
sive,  save  her  time  and  trouble,  and  abate  the  force  of  those 
disabling  contingencies  which  affect  any  hostile  army  that  wishes 
to  get  at  a  powerful  neighbour  through  sterile  regions  and  un¬ 
friendly  tribes.  Instead  of  meeting  an  invader  with  our  compact 
army  on  our  own  well-defined  frontier,  and  with  all  the  resources  of 
civilization  ready  to  be  concentrated  by  railways  on  any  one  given 
spot,  we  should  fight  in  a  poor  country,  in  the  midst  of  lukewarm 
adherents  or  vindictive  foes,  and  far  away  from  everything  that 
would  double  the  efficiency  of  a  disciplined  force.  In  a  military 
point  of  view  no  more  fatal  blunder  could  be  committed.  Then 
politics  in  the  East  are  closely  allied  with  strategy.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom,  which  no  revolutions  at  Cabul  will  alter, 
that  the  first  comers  in  Afghanistan,  from  whatever  quarter,  will 
be  looked  on  as  intruders  and  enemies,  and  the  last  be  welcomed 
as  deliverers  and  friends.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  argues  that  we  might 
be  less  disliked  at  Herat  than  we  were  at  Cabul,  and  he  appears  to 
think  that  we  might  even  safely  divide  Afghanistan,  and  prevail  on 
the  Amir  to  cede  to  us  its  western  districts.  These  views  we  hold  to 
be  delusive,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bellew,  whom  the  author  relies 
on,  is  contradicted  by  that  of  half-.i-dozen  experienced  officers 
whom  we  could  name.  When  the  mere  novelty  of  occupation  had 
ceased,  our  troops  would  dislike  the  country,  and  would  be  disliked 
by  the  indigenous  tribes,  whether  they  were  the  Svuds  of  Pishin 
or  the  peasantry  of  Candahar.  The  English  officer  who  had 
effected  an  exchange  under  Mr.  Hardy’s  Act  would  be  heartily  sick 
of  such  country  quarters,  where  he  had  exterminated  all  the  game, 
and  of  a  cantonment  which  he  could  scarcely  leave  without  being 
shot  at  by  jusailohees.  If  he  had  little  to  clo,  soldiers  of  his  own 
race  and  colour  would  have  less.  As  for  the  native  forces,  Goorkhas 
are  fewin  number ;  Sikhs,  who  are  second  only  to  Englishmen,  would 
be  always  hankering  after  furlough  to  the  Manjhci ;  while  Moguls  and 
Pathans,  and  Mohammedans  generally,  might  so  fraternize  with 
the  surrounding  population  as  to  be  untrustworthy  or  dangerous. 
And,  once  launched  in  Afghanistan,  will  any  one  undertake  to  tell 
us  how  long  we  could  remain  there  without  losing  reputation,  or 
how  we  could  depart  with  honour  and  credit  P 

Lastly,  the  financial  aspect  is  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
remove  the  plan  from  the  category  of  politic  or  even  pos¬ 
sible  schemes.  Our  untoward  attempt  thirty  years  back  to 
force  on  the  Afghans  a  ruler  whom  they  disliked  cost  us  one 
million  and  a  quarter  a  year.  It  has  been  calculated  that  to 
garrison  Quetta  or  Koorum,  not  to  speak  of  Herat,  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  force,  to  keep  the  route  to  India  open,  to  provide  for 
reliefs,  and  to  meet  contingencies,  would  absorb  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lions  a  year.  This  is  independent  of  the  original  outlay  on  barracks 
and  forts.  Let  those  who  find  it  hard  to  balance  Indian  income 
and  expenditure,  and  who  may  every  now  and  then  have  to  keep 
alive  a  million  or  two  of  agricultural  paupers,  say  where  this 
additional  sum  is  to  be  found.  The  revenues  of  Afghanistan,  even 
supposing  We  could  equitably  appropriate  them,  are  about 
350,000 1.  a  year.  In  short,  no  result  would  be  attained  but 
disappointment,  misunderstandings,  and  discredit.  Politically,  we 
should  evoke  fanaticism,  and  pique  social  pride.  Strategically,  we 
should  violate  the  canons  of  imperial  defence  laid  down  by  many 
soldiers,  including  Wellington  and  Napier.  Financially,  we  should 
empty  into  a  bottomless  abyss  vast  sums  snatched  from  a  revenue 
which  is  now  barely  sufficient  to  bestow  on  India  those  solid  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  compensate  for  the  pressure  of  an  alien  and 
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unsympathetic  rule.  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  effect  on  the 
princes  and  people  of  India.  We  believe  that  such  a  move  would 
tend  to  feed  native  credulity,  to  increase  native  discontent,  to  fan 
into  flame  those  very  embers  of  religious  intolerance  the  existence 
of  which  we  no  more  doubt  than  the  able  administrator  from 
whom  the  author  quotes.  It  is  not  by  way  of  disparaging  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson's  experience  and  talents  that  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  a  man  who  has  never  held  high  office  in  India  cannot, 
at  second-hand,  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  amazement  of  an 
Indian  statesman  who  should  be  suddenly  ordered  by  a  despatch 
from  England,  in  time  of  peace,  to  garrison  two  or  three  cantonments 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  That  Russia  ought  to  be  closely 
watched  if  she  attempts  to  occupy  Merv,  and  that  she  should  be 
plainly  told  that  an  advance  on  Herat,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
will  be  resisted, are  opinions  to  which  we  entirely  subscribe.  But 
the  way  to  defeat  such  machinations  is,  not  for  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  occupy  a  poor  country  and  to  exasperate  a  proud  race,  but 
for  the  Foreign  Minister  to  borrow  a  little  of  the  style  of  Crom¬ 
well  to  the  Pope,  or  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
to  hint  quietly  that,  on  any  such  occurrence,  our  fleets  might  be 
found  manoeuvring  in  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas.  Sir  Henry  Iiaw- 
linson  has  vigorously  and  clearly  drawn  public  attention  to  no 
improbable  and  distant  events.  But  the  l'emedv  lies,  in  India, 
through  the  concentration  of  English  power  and  material  between 
the  Himalayas  and  the  seaboard;  in  England,  through  a  dis¬ 
position  to  support  the  F oreign  Secretary  whenever  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  intimate  to  an  Ambassador  that  stern  remonstrances  may 
have  to  be  followed  by  hard  and  unpleasant  facts. 


HAKE’S  DAYS  NEAR  ROME.* 

THESE  Days  near  Rome  should  be  read,  therefore  perhaps  they 
should  be  reviewed,  at  or  near  the  places  spoken  of.  On  the 
spot  itself,  just  before  going  to  it,  or  just  after  going  to  it,  we 
might  be  well  pleased  to  have  before  us,  not  only  —  what 
cannot  be  too  highly  valued — the  practical  results  of  Mr. 
Hare’s  own  travels  in  the  less  known  parts  of  Italy,  but 
even  the  extracts  from  all  kinds  of  authors  bearing  on  each 
particular  place  which  he  gathers  together  in  his  account 
of  each  particular  place.  On  the  spot  we  should  most  likely 
welcome  them  and  call  them  extracts.  Looking  coolly  at  the 
book,  far  away  from  any  of  the  places,  we  are  tempted  to  think 
them  wearisome,  and  to  call  them,  not  extracts,  but  scraps.  They 
give  the  book  more  of  a  paste  and  scissors  look  than  really  belongs 
to  it.  That  is  to  say,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  paste  and 
scissors,  yet  there  is  also  a  good  deal  beside  paste  and  scissors. 
Mr.  Hare’s  own  matter  is  sometimes  hard  to  be  seen  through  the 
mass  of  extracts  or  scraps  with  which  he  has  overloaded  it ;  but 
his  matter  is  there,  the  useful  matter  of  a  man  who  has  been  to  a 
crowd  of  places  to  which  few  people  have  been,  and  who  has  set 
down  what  is  to  be  seen  at  those  places  and  the  best  ways  of 
getting  at  them.  To  much  more  than  this  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Hare  himself  does  not  pretend.  To  criticism  he  certainly  can  make 
no  pretension.  To  him  history  and  legend  are  very  much  the  same. 
Of  course  to  the  scholar  who  can  distinguish  the  two  this  is  no 
great  matter ;  but  Mr.  Hare’s  way  of  talking  might  easily  lead  the 
unwary  astray.  The  tourist  hears  such  an  astounding  mass  of 
nonsense  from  ciceroni,  Italian  and  English,  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  everybody  who  writes  any  book  of  Italian  topography  to 
put  his  readers  on  their  guard.  And  it  is  too  bad  when  Mr.  Hare, 
in  the  course  of  his  paste  and  scissors  work,  comes  on  some  of  Dr. 
Arnold’s  exquisite  tellings  of  the  legends  as  legends,  and  puts  them 
in  exactly  as  if  Arnold  had  believed  in  them  as  historical  facts. 
And  worse  than  all  is  that  Mr.  Hare,  who  has  seen  so  much  of 
Italy,  should  grudge  the  liberated  land  her  freedom  and  unity. 
Endless  sneers  at  “  the  Sardinian  Government  ”  are  what  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  mouth  of  a  Pope  who  fancies  himself  in  prison ; 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  mouth  or  the  pen  of  an  Englishman. 
Some  of  Mr.  Hare’s  charges  against  the  Italian  Government  are 
mere  calumnies  which  have  been  often  refuted.  But,  granting  that 
liberated  Italy  has  her  faults,  we  cannot  envy  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  man  who  can  go  to  and  fro  among  her  hills  and  valleys  and 
cities,  only  to  find  or  make  at  every  step  some  occasion  for  sneering 
at  the  authors  of  her  deliverance. 

Nor  can  we  say  that  Mr.  Hare,  thankful  as  we  are  to  him  for 
teaching  us  the  way  to  so  many  places,  always  understands  the 
places  himself  when  he  gets  to  them.  Take  Tusculum  for  instance. 
Mr.  Hare’s  account  consists  of  a  jumble  of  dates  and  quotations, 
and  some  people,  when  on  the  height  of  Tusculum,  may  care  to 
read  verses  of  Archbishop  Trench  or  a  long  description  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s.  But  the  great  point  in  the  history  of  Tusculum,  its 
having  been  at  two  widely  distant  periods  the  rival  of  Rome,  is 
not  brought  out  with  any  clearness.  Yet  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
thought  which  should  be  brought  out  in  a  book  of  this  kind, 
because  it  is  the  kind  of  thought  which  many  people  into 
whose  minds  it  would  not  eome  of  itself  will  quite  enter  into 
when  it  is  set  before  them.  Mr.  Hare’s  readers  have  to  dig 
it  out  how  they  can  from  quotations  from  Mr.  Burn  and 
the  Dictionary  of  Geography.  Nay  more,  Mr.  Hare  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  antiquities  of  the  place.  The  odd  little  building, 
lecture-room,  children’s  theatre,  anything  else,  hard  by  the  principal 
theatre,  deserved  at  least  a  passing  word ;  but  it  is  a  far  more  im- 
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portant  omission  that  Mr.  Ilare  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  those  an¬ 
tiquities  at  Tusculum  which,  with  no  better  guide  than  the  confused 
account  in  Murray’s  Handbook,  it  is  very  hard  to  find.  Mr.  Hare, 
in  several  other  places,  stops  to  find  fault  with  the  Handbooks,  but 
here  the  Handbook  does  tell  us  what  is  there,  though  in  a  confused 
way  ;  Mr.  Hare  does  not  tell  us  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
us  how  to  find,  what  it  Lakes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find,  the 
gates  of  the  primaeval  fortress,  especially  that  one  which  has  the 
place  for  the  bolt  in  the  natural  rock.  There  is  not  even  a  word 
about  the  bit  of  primaeval  architecture,  “  arco  gotico,”  as  the  guide 
calls  it,  which  it  also  needs  some  little  searching  to  find.  Mr.  Hare 
is  not  always  insensible  to  remains  of  this  kind.  His  woodcut  of 
a  kindred  fragment  at  Arpinum  is  enough  to  make  any  one  wish  to 
start  for  Arpinum  to  see  it.  Why  then  is  there  no  woodcut,  why 
is  there  not  a  single  word,  about  the  same  thing  at  Tusculum?  We 
could  have  well  exchanged  a  cut  of  the  villa  or  palace  of  some 
Pope’s  nephew  for  a  cut  of  an  arch  which  Octavius  Mamilius  may 
have  looked  at.  Here  at  least,  if  Mr.  Hare  had  used  his  eyes  and 
his  pen  a  little  more,  and  his  paste  and  scissors  a  little  less,  his 
description  would  have  been  more  valuable.  To  be  sure,  palace¬ 
building  nephews  of  Popes  are  happily  becoming  no  less  things 
of  the  past  than  chiefs  of  the  Thirty  Cities ;  but  to  those  who 
have  something  else  to  do  in  Italy  than  to  sneer  at  the  “  Sardinian 
Government,”  a  Mamilius  is  an  object  of  a  greater  interest  than 
an  Aldobrandini. 

But.  with  all  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Hare's  book  is  of  great  use. 
The  real  traveller  can  hardly  set  too  high  a  store  on  a  real  guide. 
The  out-of-the-way  places,  the  places  off  beaten  tracks,  the  places 
to  which  no  one  can  find  his  way  by  the  light  of  nature,  are  often, 
above  all  in  Italy,  the  places  which  are  richest  in  attractions  of  every 
kind.  The  tourist  of  course  knows  nothing  of  them  and  cares 
nothing  for  them.  But  the  traveller  constantly  knows  that  there  is 
this  or  that  precious  remain  in  some  place  about  which  he  has  not 
the  least  notion  whether  a  journey  to  it  is  possible  or  not.  And  the 
best-informed  traveller  will  not  always  know  beforehand  all  that 
there  is  for  him  to  see.  The  poorest  guide-book  will  often  set  him 
on  a  track  which  leads  him  to  some  object  of  deep  interest  of 
which  he  never  heard  before,  or  whose  name  he  has  wholly  for¬ 
gotten.  Here  Mr.  Hare  steps  in ;  he  gives  just  the  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  is  wanted ;  he  gives  it  too  in  an  agreeable  form ;  when 
no  question  of  historical  criticism  or  of  political  spite  comes  in,  he 
can  describe  a  scene  so  well  that  he  really  need  not  be  at  such  end¬ 
less  pains  to  copy  the  descriptions  of  other  people.  From  Mr.  Hare's 
account  of  a  place  we  know  exactly  what  it  is  like,  whether 
it  is  one  worth  visiting  in  itself,  whether  it  is  one  which  can  be  safely 
visited  by  that  class  of  travellers  who  do  not  desire  magnificence, 
but  who  deem  utter  discomfort  a  price  too  high  to  pay  for  any¬ 
thing  short  of  objects  of  the  first  class.  Mr.  Hare  tells  us  all  about 
the  roads,  all  about  the  inns,  and  tells  it  in  a  way  which  gives  it 
something  of  the  interest  of  a  story.  And,  much  as  he  hates  the 
“  Sardinian  Government,”  he  does  not  sliirk  the  fact  that  that 
Government  has  given  Italy  a  coinage — if  it  is  only  in  paper— in 
which  it  is  possible  to  reckon ;  he  gives  prices  in  francs, 
not,  like  Murray’s  Handbook,  in  pauls,  dollars,  scudi,  and  no¬ 
body  knows  what  barbarous  and  obsolete  reckonings.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  sixteenth  chapter,  on  the  Iiernican  Hills,  the 
description  of  Ferentino,  Alatri,  and  Anagni.  There  are  those  in 
whom  Ferentino  and  Alatri,  Segni  and  the  other  places  of  the 
class,  are  names  which  have  long  excited  a  longing  to  see  their 
wonderful  remains  of  primitive  fortifications.  But  the  ordinary 
books  give  no  intelligible  account  of  the  way  of  getting  to  them, 
or  of  the  kind  of  quarters  which  can  be  had  among  them.  Mr. 
Hare  tells  us  just  what  we  want  to  know,  and  we  can  judge  how 
much  of  roughing  it  we  can  undertake  to  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of 
each  primaeval  fortress.  The  illustrations  also  often  give  a  good 
notion  of  buildings  which  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Hare  does  not  him¬ 
self  always  understand  ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  use  such  unmeaning 
words  as  “  Cyclopean  ”  and  “  Pelasgic,”  though  one  pities  the  fate 
of  those  who  try  to  attach  some  meaning  to  them,  the  scholar 
suffers  no  real  damage.  To  be  sure  Gregorovius  uses  them,  just 
as  he  calls  the  armies  of  Belisarius  “  Greeks  ” ;  and  so  to  call 
them  doubtless  does  no  harm  to  Gregorovius  himself,  though  it 
may  greatly  mislead  some  of  his  readers. 

In  the  Introductory  Chapter  Mr.  Hare  makes  a  protest,  which 
in  a  great  measure  is  founded  on  truth,  against  the  destruction 
which  has  of  late  gone  on  at  Rome,  as  at  other  places,  under  the 
garb  of  restoration.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Cavaliere  Rosa  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  But  he  has  also  brought  a  great 
deal  to  light,  and  so  far  he  deserves  a  good  word,  which  Mr.  Hare 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  give  him.  And  one  who  walks  through 
Rome  or  spends  his  days  near  Rome,  and  sees  the  merciless  havoc 
wrought  by  the  destroyers  of  the  last  four  centuries,  the  brutal 
sweeping  away  of  everything,  heathen  or  Christian,  at  the 
mere  caprice  of  this  or  that  Pope  or  Cardinal  or  Pope's 
nephew,  will  not  be  inclined  to  be  over  harsh  on  the  rulers 
of  liberated  Italy,  if  they  have  sometimes  allowed  zeal  to 
outrun  discretion.  We  mourn  as  much  as  Mr.  Hare  can  do  at  the 
mutilation  of  the  Servian  ayyer ;  we  believe  that  that  mutilation 
might  easily  have  been  avoided ;  still  the  mutilation  of  the  agger 
for  a  great  work  of  public  usefulness  cannot  be  put  on  the  same 
level  as  the  systematic  destruction  of  ancient  buildings  of  every 
kind  to  build  private  palaces  out  of  their  materials.  The  King  ot 
Italy  has  not  yet  stolen  anybody’s  tomb  and  stuck  it  up  in  his  own 
house  with  an  inscription  about  his  own  munificence.  V  e  are 
at  a  loss  to  guess  what  Mr.  Hare  means  when  he  says  that  Caracalla  s 
baths,  “  stripped  of  the  flowery'  carpet  which  so  greatly  enhanced 
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their  lonely  solemnity,  are  now  a  series  of  hare  featureless  walls 
standing  in  a  gravelly  waste,  and  possess  no  more  attraction  than 
the  ruins  of  a  London  warehouse.”  Is  Mr.  Hare  sorry  to  see  the 
mosaic  pavements  ?  or  what  P  A  prayer  to  have  those  magnificent 
capitals,  precious  links  in  the  history  of  architecture,  which  are  lying 
about  on  the  ground,  set  up  somewhere  in  safety,  might  be  to  the 
purpose.  And  if  “  the  gorgeous  religious  ceremonies,  the  proces¬ 
sions,  benedictions,  and  sermons  preached  by  the  shrines  of 
martyrs  have  ceased  to  exist,”  whose  fault  is  that?  Not  of  free 
Italv  surely,  but  of  the  old  man  who  sulks  in  a  corner  at  the  sight 
of  her  freedom.  Mr.  Hare’s  graver  accusations  against  the 
Italian  Government  have  been  answered  over  and  over  again ; 
it  is  his  endless  spiteful  sneering  of  which  we  complain.  We 
believe  that  the  choice  of  Rome  for  the  capital — unavoidable 
as  it  was — was  on  some  grounds  much  to  be  regretted,  and  not  the 
least  because  Rome  cannot  be  changed  into  a  great  modem  capital 
without  losing  much  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  But  the 
loss  so  entailed  is  trifling  compared  with  the  long  systematic  havoc 
of  the  Popes.  And,  be  the  loss  what  it  may,  we  cannot  regret 
that  Rome  is  free. 

If  Mr.  Hare  would  strike  out  all  these  most  needless  passages, 
if  he  would  keep  his  passion  for  quotation  within  bounds,  and  if 
he  would  learn  a  little  of  those  first  principles  of  criticism 
which  teach  a  man  to  distinguish  legend  from  history,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  his  vivid  power  of  description,  and  his 
further  gift  of  illustration  with  the  pencil,  would  enable  him  to 
throw  his  book  into  a  form  which  might  make  it  something  really 
good.  At  present  it  is  highly  useful  •,  but  there  is  something  in 
almost  every  page  which  jars  on  one’3  feelings  with  regard  either 
to  the  past  or  to  the  present. 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING.* 

PEOPLE  generally  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  name  than 
with  the  works  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  the  best-informed 
would  find  it  difficult  to  quote  more  from  his  .writings  than  the 
quaint  and  pretty  couplet  about  the  lady’s  feet  stealing  like  little 
mice  from  beneath  her  petticoat,  and  a  few  lines  of  the  song  in 
which  a  lover  is  requested  to  explain  his  reasons  for  looking  so 
wan  and  so  pale.  Gaiety  and  light-heartedness  have  seldom  found 
vent  more  naturally  and  more  brightly  than  in  these  two  happy 
ieces  ;  but  although  a  similar  spirit  is  visible  in  several  others  of 
is  minor  compositions,  it  is  never  again  expressed  with  the  same 
sustained  animation  and  felicity.  No  English  anthology  would 
be  worth  having  that  did  not  contain  a  few  of  his  productions,  but 
it  would  cease  to  be  an  anthology  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
if  it  held  many  of  them.  But  besides  these  occasional  pieces,  these 
vers  de  societe,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  Suckling  was  also 
the  author  of  at  least  three  dramas  which  were  received  with 
favour  in  a  generation  which  had  seen  the  “  first  nights  ”  of  some 
of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  human  intellect.  At  a  time, 
therefore,  when  the  works  of  such  extremely  minor  dramatists  as 
Tatham  and  Lacy  and  Burnaby  are  being  printed  in“  small  paper, 
large  paper,  Whatman’s  paper  and  vellum,”  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  Suckling  also  should  find  a  publisher. 

In  this  matter  of  republishing,  however,  Suckling  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  many  writers  of  greater  merit.  Before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  title  of  Fragmenta 
Aurea,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Nuggets,  his  smaller  poems  had 
been  four  times  printed.  In  1 709  his  Plays  and  his  Letters  were 
added,  forming  a  goodly  octavo,  which  was  reprinted  in  1717,  and 
again  in  1790.  Lastly,  in  1836,  his  collateral  descendant  and  re¬ 
presentative,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling,  not  unknown  to  topo¬ 
graphers  in  another  field  of  literary  exertion,  indulged  at  once 
his  love  of  kindred  and  his  love  of  letters  by  producing  an  edition 
in  royal  8vo.,  which  was  intended,  and  to  a  certain  extent  de¬ 
served,  to  supersede  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  But  he  erred  in 
one  point.  He  considered  that  the  proper  way  to  restore  his 
author  to  his  merited  position  in  the  ranks  of  literature  was  to 
carefully  revise  his  pages  with  a  view  to  “  exclude  those  passages 
which  the  delicacy  of  the  present  age  would  wisely  reject.”  Now 
while  we  yield  to  none  in  respect  for  this  feeling,  we  hold  that  the 
“  indelicacy  of  the  present  age  ”  stands  on  very  different  ground 
from  the  indelicacy  of  the  age  of  James  and  Elizabeth,  and  must 
be  tried  by  a  distinct  standard.  What  we  can  only  regard  with 
sheer  unmitigated  disgust  in  a  prurient  modern  novel  appears 
under  a  different  light  in  the  outspoken  pages  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama.  Still  the  question  of  drawing  the  line  is  a  most 
difficult  one,  and  nobody  yet  has  been  able  to  answer  it  satisfactorily 
even  to  himself.  The  pure  and  manly  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  one 
time  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  emasculation  of  John  Dry  den 
while  he  is  his  editor,  but  at  another  we  find  him  writing  to 
George  Ellis  that  certain  passages  are  “  not  only  double-entendres, 
but  good  plain  single-entendres — not  only  broad  but  long,  and  as 
coarse  as  the  mainsail  of  a  first-rate.  What  to  make  of  them  I 
know  not.”  But  Mr.  Alfred  Suckling  carried  matters  further  than 
this,  and  almost  emulated  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury,  who  in  his  recent 
work  on  Old  and  New  London  has  reproduced  the  fourth  plate  of 
Hogarth’s  Harlot's  Progress,  where  one  of  the  principal  figures  is 
darning  a  hole  in  her  stocking  in  situ,  but  as  the  exposure  of  the 
leg  was  considered  indelicate,  the  modern  engraver  has  been  ordered 


*  The  Poems,  Plays,  and  other  Remains  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  A  New 
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to  continue  the  petticoat  to  the  ground,  and  the  lady  is  left  to  ply 
her  needle  in  mid-air.  When  we  say  Mr.  Thornbury,  we  ought 
perhaps  rather  to  say  his  publishers,  for  we  observe  that  the  same 
firm  have  brought  out  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  from  which  it 
appears  that  they  agree  in  opinion  with  the  “soft  dean”  of 
Pope 

Who  never  mention’d  hell  to  ears  polite. 

In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  we  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  hear  Falstaff  say,  “  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned 
lest  the  oil  that’s  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire,”  which  the  fastidious 
Messrs.  Cassell  alter  to  “  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me,  lest  the 
oil  that’s  in  me  should  set  his  place  on  fire !  ”  In  making  this  com¬ 
parison  we  do  Mr.  Alfred  Suckling  an  injustice,  for  he  honestly 
calls  his  work  “  Selections,”  and  gives  fair  notice  of  the  liberties  he 
has  taken,  whereas  Messrs.  Cassell  would  lead  the  reader  to 
infer  that  he  has  the  full  and  accurate  text  of  Shakspeare  before 
him — we  may  add  the  text  of  the  Harlot's  Progress  also,  for 
Charles  Lamb,  it  will  be  remembered,  used  to  class  Hogarth  next 
to  Shakspeare,  as  the  author  he  most  prized  in  his  collection.  In 
this  way  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  pieces  of  Sir  John  Suckling’s 
were  omitted,  the  majority  of  which  are  not  worse  than  are  found  in 
every  library  in  what  Cowper  affectionately  called  “Dear  Mat 
Prior’s  livelv  jingle,”  embodied  in  the  volume  which  Dr.  Johnson 
emphatically  pronounced  to  be  “  a  lady’s  book.”  These  have  been 
properly  restored  by  the  present  editor,  who  might,  however,  have 
advantageously  continued  the  embargo  on  at  least  one  disgustingly 
filthy  piece. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  whose  name  is  signed  at  the  end  of  the  Intro¬ 
ductory  Notice,  although  it  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  is 
the  same  gentleman  who  is  simultaneously  editing  Dodsley’s  Old 
Plays,  the  Works  of  Thomas  Randolph,  Shakspeare’s  Library,  &c. ; 
and  we  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  has  found  no  leisure  to 
write  a  new  life  of  the  poet,  but  has  put  us  off  with  a  reprint  of 
the  performance  of  the  above-mentioned  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling. 
We  do  wonder,  however,  that  any  one  inheriting,  as  he  does,  such 
strong  literary  tastes  and  traditions,  should  have  considered  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  certain  manuscript  notes  which  he  has  now  printed 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  the  work  of  William 
Wordsworth,  although  signed  with  his  initials;  and,  to  use  Mr. 
Hazlitt’s  own  words,  “derived  from  a  copy  of  Suckling’s  Works, 
edit.  1658 ,  purporting  to  have  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Wordsworth.”  There  is,  for  instance,  among  them  a  long  and 
elaborate  criticism,  which  has  not  only  his  signature  at  full  length, 
but  is  dated  also  “  Mount  Rydal,  May  9,  1838,”  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  the  work  of 
the  author  of  The  Excursion,  We  give  a  single  specimen.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Dryden,  he  is  made  to  say  that  “  no  man  ever  possessed  a 
finer  genius  for  poetry.”  Now  nothing  is  better  known  than  that 
Wordsworth’s  opinion  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  Laureateship 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this ;  the  highest  praise  ever  wrung 
from  him  being,  “  I  admire  his  talents  and  genius  greatly,  but  his 
is  not  a  poetical  genius."  Next  to  Dryden,  the  poet  whom  this  an¬ 
notator  seems  most  to  have  admired  was  Thomas  Moore ;  and  we 
hold  that  this  is  equally  fatal  to  his  claim  to  be  the  bard  of  Rydal. 
Fancy,  too,  Wordsworth  writing  that  “Suckling,  Denham,  and 
Walker  (sic)  were  the  first  who  polished  our  versification  ” — this 
being  one  of  the  heresies  which  are  well  known  to  have  been  his 
special  abominations.  We  doubt,  also,  very  much  whether  the 
author  of  Lucy  Gray  would  ever  have  pronounced  upon  Suckling’s 
Ballad  upon  a  Wedding  that,  “  for  grace  and  simplicity,  it  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  or  modern  poetry.” 
We  hardly  think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Grosart  will  include  these 
notes  in  the  forthcoming  collection  of  the  prose  writings  of  the 
great  poet.  The  “  Ballad  ”  referred  to  is  the  exceedingly  pretty 
poem  which  we  have  alluded  to  as  containing  the  well-known 
lines : — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light. 

Suckling,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  squire  of  Witton,  near 
Twickenham,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
and  in  this  same  ballad  he  introduces  the  following  personal 
touch : — 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 

Where  we  (thou  know’st  j  do  fell  [sic]  our  hay. 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs — 

which  we  mention  because  Mr.  Hazlitt  in  a  note  informs  us  that 
“  a  gentleman  still  living  tells  me  he  remembers  hay  sold  there  in 
his  early  days  ”  ;  which  is  not  very  wonderful,  as  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  Londoner  turned  of  fifty,  the  Act  for  removing  the 
market  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent’s  Park  not  having  come 
into  force  till  William  IV.  was  on  the  throne.  The  house  alluded 
to  was  the  predecessor  of  the  recently  pulled-down  Northumber¬ 
land  House.  The  “  stairs,”  we  suppose,  went  down  to  the  river. 
They  are  indicated  in  Agas’s  Plan  of  London  in  Elizabeth’s  time, 
but  do  not  figure,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  maps  of  recent  date. 
The  house  had  been  built  in  the  preceding  generation  by  Henry, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  the  second  son  of  Surrey  the  poet,  and  be¬ 
queathed  by  him  to  his  nephew,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffollf,  the 
same  who,  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  “  thrust  out”  Ben  Jonson  from 
a  masque,  and  gave  such  mortal  offence  to  the  high-spirited  poet. 
He  afterwards  attained  an  unhappy  notoriety  as  the  father  of  the 
wretched  Countess  of  Somerset  who  poisoned  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
and  was  the  aunt  of  the  lady  whose  wedding  Suckling  celebrates  so 
pleasantly.  Mr.  Hazlitt  gives  far  too  few  explanatory  notes,  and 
offers  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  other  plays  and  the  poems 
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should  not  have  been  illustrated  on  the  same  scale  as  the  Goblins, 
which  is  printed  direct  from  the  1825  edition  of  “  Dodsley,”  where 
it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  included,  and  the  notes  therefore 
were  found  ready  made  to  hand.  The  few  which  Mr.  Ilazlitt  does 
give  have  almost  always  the  merit  of  accuracy,  running  occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  into  the  too  favourite  groove  of  elaborately  noting 
where  the  information  is  to  be  found,  instead  of  furnishing  the  in¬ 
formation  itself.  For  example,  at  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  we  find  a  facetious 
robber  describing  how  he  had  mounted  a  poet  “  on  a  coal-staff, 
which,  as  they  tossed  him  somewhat  high,  he  apprehended  to  be 
Pegasus.”  The  reader  naturally  wishes  to  know  what  a  “  coal- 
staff”  is,  and  on  casting  his  eye  to  the  foot  of  the  page  he  discovers 
that,  if  he  procures  the  1859  edition  of  Archdeacon  Nares’s  Glossary, 
he  will  find  the  desired  information  in  voce.  An  ordinary  editor 
might,  or  might  not,  have  made  the  reference  to  Nares,  but  he 
would  certainly  have  stated  that  a  cole-staff  was  the  pole  on  which 
two  men  carry  a  burden  slung  between  them,  and  perhaps  would 
have  added  that,  when  Falstaff  is  packed  in  the  buck-basket  under 
the  dirty  linen,  Mrs.  Ford  says,  “Go  take  up  the  clothes  quickly  ; 
where’s  the  cowl-staff?  ”  ITe  occasionally,  though  rarely,  ventures 
upon  emendations  in  the  text,  and  in  this  is  not  invariably  success¬ 
ful  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Brennoralt,  where  in  the  old 
editions  a  word  is  evidently  misprinted : — 

The  Lithuanians,  Sir, 

Are  of  the  wilder  sort  of  creatures,  must 
Be  rid  with  cavilous,  and  with  harsh  curbs. 

For  the  mysterious  cavilous  the  editor,  having  probably  heard  of 
the  mare  Canezou,  substitutes  the  equally  mysterious  cavezous. 
Anybody  who  has  ever  been  inside  a  stable  will  see  that  the  word 
is  of  course  cavessons,  with  which  Suckling,  as  a  country  squire  and 
a  cavalry  colonel,  was  perfectly  familiar.  The  continuing  to  print 
Lady  J uliana  Barnes  for  Lady  J uliana  Berners  may  or  may  not 
be  an  error,  but  ordinary  readers  would  certainly  be  misled  by  it, 
and  be  puzzled  to  identify  the  Prioress  of  Sopewell  who  quaintly 
pronounced  that  “  Jesus  was  a  gentleman.”  The  Reverend  Alfred 
Suckling  is  of  opinion  that  this  expression  was  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  line  “The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman,” 
which  occurs  both  in  King  Lear  and  in  Suckling’s  Goblins. 
It  would  be  more  remarkable  perhaps  if  it  suggested  a  notable 
passage  in  one  of  Isaac  Barrow’s  sermons : — “  In  such  works  it 
was  that  the  truest  aud  greatest  pattern  of  gentility  that  ever 
was  did  employ  himself ;  who  was  that  ?  even  our  Lord 
himself.” 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  more  or  less  improper  pieces 
which  the  care  of  Mr.  Ilazlitt  has  restored  to  the  text,  he  also 
•gives  us  three  new  sets  of  verses  which  have  not  previously 
appeared  in  any  edition  of  the  poet.  The  shortest  and  best  of 
these  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Dyce  in  a  MS.  volume  of 
poems  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the 
then  juvenile  Notes  and  Queries.  So  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Ilazlitt, 
who  however  leaves  us  to  learn  for  ourselves  that  another  corre¬ 
spondent  pointed  out  that  the  piece  had  been  in  print  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
“  good  enough  for  Suckling.”  We  give  the  first  verse,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves: — 

I  am  confirm’d  a  woman  can 
Love  this,  or  that,  or  any  other  man ; 

This  day  she’s  melting  hot, 

To-morrow  swears  she  knows  you  not ; 

If  she  hut  a  new  object  find, 

Then  straight  she’s  of  another  mind. 

Then  hang  me,  ladies,  at  your  door, 

If  e’er  I  doat  upon  you  more. 

Whatever  advantage  Mr.  Ilazlitt’s  edition  may  claim  over  the 
other  as  far  as  the  completeness  of  its  text  is  concerned,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  its  inferiority  in  the  matter  of  the  portrait  of 
the  author.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling  gave  us  a  really  fine  en¬ 
graving  from  a  noble  and  most  characteristic  head  by  Vandyck, 
while  Messrs.  Iverslake  can  find  nothing  better  than  an  old 
copperplate,  which  at  once  led  us  to  exclaim  with  the  irritated 
Frenchman  in  the  Seven  Dials,  “  Begar,  there’s  Monsieur  Tonson 
come  again.” 


ELSIE.* 

nPIIIS  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  first  story  of  a  young  lady 
A  writer.  That  it  is  her  first  story  we  infer  from  a  certain  fresh¬ 
ness  that  there  is  about  it,  and  from  an  absence  of  those  literary 
tricks  into  which  the  regular  novelist  so  soon  falls.  It  is  more¬ 
over  a  short  story,  as  stories  go,  and  in  one  volume.  Now,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  an  author  writes,  and  the  less  in  con¬ 
sequence  he  has  to  say,  the  longer  do  his  hooks  become.  His  art 
teaches  him  not  only  to  hide,  but,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  diffuse  his 
emptiness.  That  the  writer  of  Elsie  is  young  we  infer  partly  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  reflections  in  which  she  delights.  Writers 
even  of  an  advanced  age  are  often,  however,  equally  fond  of 
moralizing  and  are  equally  shallow.  There  is  one  passage  never¬ 
theless  which  convicts  her  in  the  clearest  manner  and  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  youth.  “  Elsie,”  we  read, 
“  was  the  child  of  Elliot’s  old  age ;  he  had  married  when  con¬ 
siderably  above  forty.”  “A.  C.  M.,”  for  so  our  youthful  author 
calls  herself,  could  not  complain  if  we  were  to  stop  here  in  the 
notice  of  her  book,  and  give  the  rest  of  the  space  at  our  disposal 
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to  a  dissertation  on  the  period  when  old  age  begins.  We  might 
go  to  nature  and  argue  that  as  all  animals  live,  or  ought  to  live, 
five  times  as  long  as  the  time  which  it  takes  them  to  arrive  at 
perfection,  and  as  man  arrives  at  perfection  at  twenty-five 
(“  A.  0.  M.”  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  may  arrive  there 
for  all  we  care  at  eighteen  or  thereabouts),  so  he  ought  to 
live  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  and  therefore  can 
scarcely  be  at  the  threshold  of  old  age  till  he  is  considerably  above 
eighty.  Or  we  might  consider  the  climacterics,  and  show  that  nine 
times  seven  are  sixty-three  and  not  “  considerably  above  forty.” 
Or,  again,  we  might  go  to  the  ancients  and  show  that  in  Sparta 
no  one  was  admitted  into  the  Council  of  the  Elders  till  he  was 
sixty,  while  at  Rome  Cicero  very  properly  described  himself  as  a 
youth  at  the  time  of  his  consulship  when  he  was  in  his  forty-fourth 
year.  We  will,  however,  spare  “  A.  0.  M.”  the  vast  array  of  learn¬ 
ing  which,  like  the  legions  of  which  Pompey  spoke,  would  start  up 
at  our  biddingj  and  will  be  content  with  leaving  to  time  the  cure 
of  that  simplicity  which  places  old  age  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Elsie  then,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
first  story  of  a  young — a  very  young— writer.  Perhaps  because  it 
is  a  first  story,  perhaps  because  the  writer  is  so  young,  we  have 
found  it  on  the  whole  pleasant  reading.  There  are  plenty  of  faults 
in  it,  and  to  these  we  shall  before  long  come.  But  these  faults  are 
more  than  balanced  by  the  general  interest  of  the  story,  and  by' 
the  merits  of  one  or  two  of  the  characters.  There  is  nothing,  to  be 
sure,  very  original  either  in  plot  or  character,  though  the  device  by 
which  the  heroine  is  tricked  into  a  pretended  marriage  has  some 
originality  about  it.  The  author,  while  she  wished  to  keep  her 
heroine  at  all  events  as  innocent  as  Clarissa,  with  good  taste  and 
proper  delicacy  did  not  care  to  paint  a  villain  as  black  as  Lovelace. 
The  story  therefore,  though  the  whole  plot  turns  on  a  runaway 
marriage  which  in  the  end  turns  out  to  be  no  marriage  at  all,  is 
nevertheless  altogetherfree  from  those  scenes  and  that  sort  of  writing 
which  too  often  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  female  novelists  of  the 
present  day.  Elsie  is  rightly  called  a  Lowland  Sketch.  In  fact, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  a  sketch  of  the  peasant  life  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  is  it  interesting.  When  the  story  passes  into  England  it 
begins  at  once  to  flag.  The  author,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  paint¬ 
ing  scenes  and  drawing  characters  with  which  she  has  been  familiar 
all  her  life — all  her  short  life,  we  should  say.  Nowhere  is  she  more 
effective  than  when  she  is  writing  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  For  all 
the  piu’poses  of  the  simple  pathos  of  homely  honest  people  where 
indeed  can  another  such  dialect  be  found?  Elsies  father, 
John  Elliot,  though  certainly  no  very  original  character, 
for  Scott  introduced  him  to  the  English  world  in  Davie 
Deans  of  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  has  nevertheless  an 
interest  of  his  own.  The  tenderness  that  so  often  underlies  the 
hardness  of  the  rigid  Calvinist,  with  his  hateful  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination,  can,  if  properly  handled,  be  made  highly  striking  and 
touching  by  the  very  contrasts  that  are  presented.  With  such  a 
creed  as  that  there  are  sure  to  be  Holy  Willies  enough,  but,  while 
Burns  exposed  the  hard  hypocrite,  it  is  fortunate  that  Scott,  and 
others  who,  like  “A.  C.  M.,”  have  followed  in  his  steps,  should 
give  us  the  scarcely  less  hard  saint — scarcely  less  hard,  that  is  to 
say,  till  he  has  proved  the  uses  of  adversity  and  learnt  gentleness 
by  suffering.  Elliot  in  his  “  old  age  ”  had  married  “  a  light-hearted 
girl  of  twenty,  bred  up  in  an  English  home.  Though  she  was 
proud  that  her  husband  was  an  elder,  the  kirk  wearied  her,  and 
the  dimly  understood  doctrine  seemed  hard  and  cold.  The  neigh¬ 
bours  held  strong  prejudices  against  her  as  English,  and  especially 
as  southern  English.”  Passionately  fond  though  he  was  of  his 
wife,  yet  “  he  habitually  restrained  himself  from  any  expression  of 
tenderness,  and  considered  the  talk  of  the  neighbours  aud  the 
worries  it  caused  in  his  home,  as  thorns  sent  in  the  flesh  for  his 
punishment  or  warning.”  A  daughter  was  born  to  them,  the  only 
child  they  had,  for  was  not  Elliot  in  his  old  age  and  considerably 
above  forty  ? — 

The  child  was  called  Elspeth.  Mrs.  Elliot  pleaded  hard  that  it  should  be 
named  Mary,  after  her  mother  and  herself,  but  traditions  were  too  strong 
for  her. 

“  Ca’  the  eldest  bom  aifter  yer  sen,  Mary !  ”  said  Jean  Affleck,  the  black¬ 
smith’s  wife.  “Na,  na;  that  winna  do  !  Do  ye  no  ken  ye  maun  aye  ca’ 
the  eldest  born  aifter  yer  gudeman’s  mither  gin  it’s  a  lassie,  an’  aifter  his 
feyther  gin  it’s  a  laddie  i  Then  ye  may  ca’  aifter  yer  ain  feyther  and 
mither,  and  gin  ye  hae  mail-,  ye  may  ca’  aifter  yer  man  and  yer  sen.” 

Mary  sighed  and  yielded,  but  on  her  lips  the  name  was  soon  changed  into 
the  pretty  form  of  Elsie,  and  as  Elsie  the  child  was  known  to  all. 

There  is  a  pretty  scene  where  Elliot  decides  that  the  time  had 
come  when  Elsie  should  go  to  school,  and  when  her  golden  locks,  in 
which  her  mother  so  much  delighted,  should  be  cut  off : — “  No,  no, 
John ;  I  cannot  cut  it !  Look  at  they  bonnie  locks.  Ye  have 
taken  the  child  from  me  and  sent  her  to  the  school — I  will  not  have 
her  hair  cut.”  “  Ye’ll  hae  the  child  puffit  up  wi’  vanity  and  pride 
gin  ye  talk  o’  her  hair  being  bonnie,”  said  he  sternly.  “  Do  ye  no 
think  the  warl,  the  flesh,  an’  the  deevil  are  strang  eneuch  that  ye 
tall:  like  that  afore  the  bairn?  Ye  maun  cut  it  afore  she  gangs  to 
schule  the  morn.”  Mary  hereupon,  we  are  told,  shivered.  Modern 
parents,  and  in  fact  people  out  of  novels,  do  not  shiver  on  such 
occasions.  Elsie  too,  when  she  was  a  woman,  took  to  shivering, 
once  when  she  heard  her  lover  sing  some  wild  music,  and  once  again 
on  the  morning  when  she  ran  away.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  true 
that  she  felt  a  wind  that  was  “  like  the  first  breath  of  autumn.”  But 
her  shivering-had  nothing  to  do  with  the  height  of  the  thermometer, 
but  with  the  misfortunes  which  were  coming  upon  her.  She 
shivered,  not  as  a  woman,  but  as  a  heroine.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  story.  When  she  was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  she  was  introduced 
|  to  the  hero,  Herbert  Yates,  a  young  Englishman  of  fortune,  in  as 
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regular  and  proper  a  -way  as  an  heroic  introduction  can  he  made. 
He  broke  his  ankle-bone,  and  she  rah  to  fetch  the  doctor.  He  was 
nursed  at  her  father’s  house,  and  when  on  his  recovery  he  left  it, 
he  was  for  the  next  six  years,  in  which  he  was  absent  from  the 
village,  her  ideal  of  all  that  a  hero  should  he.  In  describing  his 
going  away,  the  author  introduces  one  of  her  descriptions  of 
nature  which,  though  rather  commonplace,  are  yet  pretty  enough, 
and  as  she  too  commonly  does,  at  once  spoils  it  by  a  piece  of 
moralizing : — 

How  quickly  the  ripples  die  on  pool  or  river,  no  matter  what  the  disturb¬ 
ing  cause  may  have  been !  The  old  shadows  and  reflections  settle  back,  the 
sunbeams  play  as  before,  lighting  the  gravelly  shallows  with  the  same 
golden  smile  ;  the  school  of  startled  minnows  returns,  darting  about  with 
silvery  flashes  ;  if  you  keep  still  enough,  even  the  frightened  water  hen  will 
steal  silently  back  to  her  nest,  and  all  seems  the  same  as  it  was  ;  but  it  is 
only  seeming — outward  only.  Depend  on  it,  there  is  change,  if  it  be  only 
that  the  pool  holds  something  more  in  its  heart  than  ever  before,  or  that  a 
thrill  has  passed  through  its  drops,  and  they  have  risen  and  fallen,  some 
one  or  two,  perhaps,  reaching  a  higher  point  than  they  had  yet  dreamt  of, 
and  then 

“  The  countless  worlds,  with  time  and  place 
For  their  conditions,  down  to  the  central  base, 

Thrill,  haply,  in  vibration  and  rebound.” 

Now,  the  description  of  the  pool  into  which  something  is  thrown 
is  pretty  in  its  way.  But  why  does  “  A.  C.  M.”  go  on  to  add  the 
solemn  nonsense  ?  No  doubt,  if  into  a  pool  or  a  river  you  kick 
an  old  tin  kettle  or  an  empty  pomatum-pot,  there  is  a  change,  if  it 
only  be  that  the  pool  holds  an  old  tin  kettle  or  an  empty  pomatum- 
pot  more  in  its  heart  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  a  thrill  may  have 
passed  through  its  drops  ;  for  if,  as  the  unknown  poet  tells  us,  the 
countless  worlds  thrill  in  vibration  and  rebound,  we  do  not  know 
why  the  drops  of  water  that  form  a  part  of  one  of  the  countless 
worlds  .should  not  thrill  also.  Nevertheless,  if  they  have  thrilled, 
and  if  they  have  reached  a  higher  point  than  they  had  yet  dreamt  of, 
assuming  of  course  that  drops  of  water  do  dream,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  heart  of  the  pool,  the  thrill,  and  the  countless 
worlds  had  not  been  all  left  for  some  sillier  book.  When  the 
lively  Miss  Monckton  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne’s  writings 
were  very  pathetic,  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  “  I  am  sure,  said 
she,  “they  have  affected  me.”  “Why,”  said  Johnson,  smiling 
and  rolling  himself  about,  “that  is  because,  dearest,  you 
are  a  dunce.”  “  I  am  sure,”  we  can  imagine  “  A.  C.  M.” 
would  say,  “that,  though  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  I  mean 
by  what  I  have  written,  yet  when  I  wrote  it  it  aflected  me.” 
Might  we  go  on  to  reply,  “  Why  that  is  because,  my  dear  but  very 
youthful  writer,  you  are  a  dunce  ”  P  Later  on  in  the  story,  when 
Elsie’s  mother  after  twenty-two  years  of  married  life  is  called  back 
to  England  to  a  dying  sister,  there  is  a  pretty  piece  of  pathos  again 
spoilt  by  the  most  impertinent  of  all  things,  an  application.  The 
stern  husband  had,  as  we  have  said,  shown  but  little  feeling, 
though  he  had  really  much,  more  indeed  than  he  himself  knew, 
till  his  wife  came  to  leave  him  for  a  while.  But  we  must  venture 
on  another  quotation,  partly  to  show  how  simply  “  A.  0.  M.”  can  ' 
write,  and  partly  to  show  how  she  can  spoil  her  simplicity : — 

When  Elsie  brought  the  big  Bible,  used  at  the  “  exercises,”  and  laid  it 
before  him,  he  gave  a  kind  of  low  groan,  as  he  looked  at  the  empty  chair 
opposite  him,  and  when  they  knelt  he  prayed  with  fervour,  “for  her  who  is  [ 
awa’,  awa’  from  us,  O  Lord,  in  a  land  where  mony  dwell  in  blinded  igno¬ 
rance,  that  she  may  be  keepit  in  Thy  hand,  and  that  Thou  mayst  hae  her 
alway  in  remembrance  ;  ”  then,  after  a  pause,  “  an’  gin  it  lie  Thy  good 
pleasure  to  restore  her  till  us,  that  we  may  be  mair  till  ane  anither.” 

Was  this  man  learning  in  his  wife’s  absence  what  her  presence  might 
have  been  ?  Alas !  only  too  often  we  learn  thus  to  know  our  blessings — too 
often  when  all  hope  of  our  ever  again  possessing  them  is  gone  tor  ever. 

We  would  put  it  to  our  author— did  she  in  the  days  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  as  she  read  AEsop's  Fables,  ever  read  the  Applications  ? 
We  believe  that  only  two  children  were  ever  known  to  have 
voluntarily  read  an  Application,  and  one  of  these  when  he  grew  up 
came  to  write  Proverbial  Philosophy,  and  the  other  The  llecreations 
of  a  Country  Parson.  Let  her  take  warning  by  their  sad  fate,  and 
take  care  that,  as  she  has  a  knack  of  painting  a  pretty  sketch,  she 
does  not  spoil  it  by  writing  underneath  it  what  it  means. 

We  shall  not  spoil  the  interest  of  her  story  by  giving  any  more 
of  the  plot,  but  shall  go  on,  as  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show 
what  her  merits  are,  to  give  one  or  two  more  instances  of  her  faults. 
We  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  rise  above  painting  a  sketch. 
If,  however,  she  will  be  content  to  leave  mental  analysis,  as  it  is 
called,  and  moralizings  on  one  side,  long  before  she  has  reached 
old  age,  even  while  she  is  considerably  below  forty,  she  may  paint 
a  very  pretty  sketch  indeed.  She  has  kept,  on  the  whole,  re¬ 
markably  free  from  the  current  nonsense  of  the  day.  But  why 
does  she  write  of  “  delicate,  ineffable  blue,”  and  of  “  a  strong, 
quivering  sigh  ”  ?  "Why  does  she  tell  us  ot  the  tendencies  of  an 
atom  whichCare  decided  for  it  for  ever  by  the  determining  impress 
which  it  at  first  received?  How  could  she  say  of  a  simple  Scotch 
lass,  who  knew  little  out  of  her  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  had  never  read  a  novel  in  her  life,  that  when  her  eyes  met 
the  hero’s  “it  seemed  to  her  that  those  two  looks  focussed 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  whole  day  ”  ?  What  does  she 
mean  by  “  the  deeper  sense  which  underlies  all  words  we  use,  and 
which  frequently  seems  like  an  ineffaceable  hall-mark,  stamped 
upon  them  at  their  earliest  origin  ”  ?  What  is  the  deeper  sense, 
we  should  like  to  know,  which  underlies  a  pot  of  porter  ?  And  why 
did  she  allow  herself  to  be  misled  by  Miss  Bronte's  bad  example, 
and  follow  her  in  all  her  superstitious  nonsense  about  changes  in 
the  weather  and  the  fortunes  of  heroines  ?  Has  Mr.  Glaisher  all 
this  while  been  weekly  determining  the  average  state  of  the  weather 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  are  we  still  to  have  “  weird  clouds  with 


pale  mysterious  green  gaps,”  and  “  air  that  without  bein^  cold 
chills  ”  a  man  who  is  on  the  eve  of  committing  an  act  of  villany  ? 
So  important  a  part  does  the  atmosphere  hold  in  the  story  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  elopement  we  have  a  full  description  given  of  it  as 
it.  appeared  not  only  to  the  heroine  but  also  to  the  hero,  while  the 
sunrise  on  the  morrow  receives  scarcely  less  attention.  And  why, 
lastly,  if  she  is  so  silly  as- to  think  that  “  few  people  can  sleep 
soundly  if  watched  either  by  eyes  that  look  love  or  hate,”  does  she 
not  keep  her  silliness  to  herself?  We  must  not,  however,  let  our¬ 
selves  be  accused  of  the  sourness  that  comes  from  old  age  by  part¬ 
ing  with  her  with  an  unfriendly  word.  She  has  written  a  story 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  and  some  of  them  are  “  thumpers,”  is 
yet  prettily  conceived  and  prettily  told. 


HANS  STADE’S  CAPTIVITY.* 

THERE  is  sufficient  interest  in  Hans  Stade’s  simple  tale 
of  his  eight  years’  captivity  among  the  savages  of  Brazil 
to  justify  its  admission  by  the  Council  of  the  Hakluyt  Society 
into  the  list  of  their  publications.  Artless  and  even  rude  in, 
style,  it  is  characteristic  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  race 
and  time.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  records  written  by  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  the  original  explorations  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  it  throws  authentic 
and  important  light  upon  many  points  in  the  early  history 
of  the  land  of  the  writer’s  captivity.  Though  now  for  the 
first  time  appearing  in  an  English  dress,  the  narrative  is  by  no 
means  new,  having  been  used  by  Southey  in  the  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  of  He  Brv’s  series  of  voyages.  It  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  original  German  at  Marburg  in  1557.  Copies  of  this 
edition  are  exceedingly  rare,  as  are  also  those  of  another  impres¬ 
sion  issued  in  the  same  year  at  Frankfort,  of  which  the  Grenville 
Library  possesses  a  good  copy.  A  Flemish  .version  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1558,  followed  by  several  Hutch  translations  from 
1630  to  1727.  The  Latin  translation  in  the  collection  of  Be  Bry 
(in  folio  at  Frankfort,  1592)  was  by  a  fellow-townsman  of  John 
He  Bry,  under  the  name  of  Teucrius  Annseus.  The  list  of  editions 
of  Stade's  work,  compiled  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  ends  with 
the  French  translation  in  the  collection  of  voyages  by 
M.  Ternaux  Oompans  (Paris,  1839),  and  the  latest  German, 
edition  issued  at  Stuttgart  in  1859.  In  a  prefatory  letter  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  dated  St.  Thomas’s  Bay,  1556,  Hr.  Johannes 
Bryander,  otherwise  Zyckman,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  Marburg,  vouches  for  the  integrity  and  piety  of  Hans  Stade, 
whose  father  he  has  known  for  fifty  years,  and  states  that  he 
has  himself  revised  the  book,  and  corrected  it  by  the  aid  of  his 
own  study  of  cosmography  and  the  like  matters,  which  then  came 
under  the  comprehensive  name  of  the  mathematics.  He  adds  that 
his  belief  in  Stade’s  honesty  is  confirmed  by  his  speaking  of  his 
fellow-captive  Heliodorus,  son  of  the  learned  Eoban  of  Hesse,  who 
had  long  been  reported  dead,  but  who  might  now  be  expected  to  return, 
and  to  confute  anything  false  or  lying  in  Stade’s  narrative.  Of  Elias 
Eoban,  who  was  born  in  a.d.  1488,  and  died  in  1 540>  the  writer  of 
some  Latin  poems  much  talked  of  in  his  day,  but  long  forgotten, 
Southey  gives  some  account.  The  son  of  this  Heliodorus,  Theodoro 
Ebano  Pereira,  has  been  traced  by  Captain  Burton  as  the  founder  of 
Iguape,  Sao  Paulo,  in  1554,  as  well  as  of  Coritygbe,  the  modern 
Curitiba,  capital  of  the  province  of  Parana.  Not  for  the  sake  of 
glory  or  pelf,  writes  Hr.  Zychman,  has  Hans  Stade  put  the 
record  of  his  two  voyages  in  print,  but  that  it  may  be  known 
among  godless  men  that  the  true  God  still  exists,  that  He  hears 
the  prayers  of  such  as  are  faithful,  and  that  in  preserving  His 
servant  He  has  shown  signs  and  wonders  through  Hans  Stade 
among  the  heathen  savages.  The  simplicity  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  of  the  quaint  old  sailor  are  shown  on  every  page  ot  the  work, 
which  fully  bears  out  Southey’s  commendation  of  it ;  all  subsequent, 
accounts  of  the  Tupi  races  of  Brazil  repeat,  rather  than  add  to, 
what  Stade  had  originally  set  down. 

Captain  Burton,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  adheres  to  his 
crotchet  of  writing  “  the  ”  Brazil,  for  which  he  has  always  thought 
it  sufficient  to  plead  that  the  natives,  who  ought  to  know  best  what 
their  country  should  be  called,  always  speak  of  it  as  “  o  Brasil.”  We 
are  not  aware  whether  he  so  far  defers  to  the  knowledge,  of  their 
own  country  with  which  the  French  may  be  no  less  fairly  credited 
as  to  speak  habitually  of  “  the  France.”  He  may  indeed  to  some 
extent  justify  himself  by  the  authority  of  those  who  talk  of 
“  the  Mauritius,”  although,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  these  are  not 
usually  natives  of  the  island,  the  name  of  which  was  Latinized 
from  that  of  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau.  It  was  only  through  a. 
laxity  of  speaking  or  a  vague  conception  of  the  vastness  and 
multiplicity  of  the  provinces  that  people  used  to  talk  ot  “  the 
Brazils,”  as  they  also  talked,  or  talk,  of  “  the  Indies.”  _  Finding 
himself,  among  his  manifold  wanderings  east  and  west,  in  a  kind 
of  official  exile  as  consul  for  the  port  of  Santos,  in  the  province  of 
Brazil,  Captain  Burton  found  scope  for  the  restless  energy  ot  his 
nature  in  explorations  of  the  seaboard,  on  the  track  of  the  wild 
tribes  who  of  old  peopled  the  mainland  and  islands  adjoining,  but  of 
whom  little  trace  remains  to  the  present  day  beyond  the  kitchen 
middens.  These  are  called  by  the  natives  Sambaque,  and  by  the 
Portuguese  “  Ostrerias,”  and  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet 

*  The  Captivity  of  Hans  Stade  of  Hesse,  in  A.D.  IS47— ISSS>  among  the 
Wild  Tribes  of  Eastern  Brazil.  Translated  by  Albert  Tootal,  Esq.,  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Annotated  by  Richard  F.  Burton.  London :  Printed  for 
the  Hakluyt  Society.  187A. 
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of  shells,  chiefly  of  Venus  (berbigoes),  oyster  and  mussel,  which  now 
supply  those  regions  with  lime,  and  will  inconsequence  ere  long  be 
exhausted.  Of  the  wild  tribes  themselves  not  a  living  representa¬ 
tive  survives,  though,  like  the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe,  they  have 
left  traces  of  their  red  blood  in  the  physique  and  temperament  of 
the  mixed  breeds  who  hold  the  soil  from  which  their  rude  wigwams 
have  long  disappeared.  Passing  again  and  again  through  the 
Rio  Bertioga,  the  picturesque  Euripus  between  the  once  populous 
and  still  luxuriant  island  and  the  mainland,  our  author  landed  not 
un  frequently  at  the  ruin  opposite  the  Forte  da  Bertioga.  The 
stone  heap  here  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Portuguese  fort  where 
Hans  Stade  served  as  gunner,  and  whence  he  was  carried  oil’  captive 
by  the  cannibal  savages,  going  through  the  adventures  he  has  so 
graphically  recorded.  At  Captain  Burton’s  strong  recommendation 
the  translation  of  Hans  Stade  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Albert 
Tootal,  who  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  plain  and  artless  style 
of  the  unlettered  gunner.  This  was  done,  we  learn,  nearly  six 
years  ago,  but  Captain  Burton’s  transference  to  Damascus  and  pre¬ 
occupation  with  other  duties  and  studies  has  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  supplementing  his  friend’s  translation  with  the  necessary 
introduction  and  explanatory  notes. 

The  headlong  swing  and  robust  vigour  of  Captain  Burton’s 
literary  style  are  well  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend 
time  in  what  he  would  call  captious  or  squeamish  exceptions 
to  sentiments  or  phrases  of  superfluous  strength.  Nor  can  we 
ever  hope  to  find  him  weak  enough  to  feel  abashed  at  the  exposure 
of  blunders  in  spelling  such  as  “  sphynx,”  or  bits  of  sheer  careless¬ 
ness  like  making  “fifteen  statute  miles  =  io  geographical  miles.” 
For  occasional  trips  like  these  he  makes  up  perhaps  by  the  general 
vigour  and  picturesqueness  of  his  mode  of  writing.  His  sketches 
of  tropical  scenery  and  savage  life  are  full  of  warmth  and  glow, 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  great  explorers  and  wild  buccaneers  of 
old  times  gives  life  to  all  he  has  to  say  of  the  present  aspect  of  their 
haunts.  He  makes  us  realize  in  all  its  light  and  beauty  the 
Bertioga  or  Rio  Grande,  the  scene  of  Hans  Stade’s  captivity,  a  broad 
sea-arm,  nowhere  deep,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  and  calling  for  heed¬ 
fulness  in  the  mariner,  “  its  northern  jaw  ”  being  foul  with  hidden 
rocks.  On  the  right  hand  the  bearded  hills  and  knolls  of  Santo 
Amaro  slope  gradually  to  the  water  brink  ;  the  island,  once  populous 
and  cultivated,  still  preserving  ruins  of  Engenhos  or  sugar-houses, 
now  a  mass  of  wild  and  luxuriant  second  growth.  The  burning 
sun  alternating  with  flooding  rains  and  the  plague  of  Sauba  (the 
correct  Tupi  term  for  which  he  tells  us  was  Y^avba,  which  we 
should  write  Isayba)  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  go  far  to  forbid  agriculture,  albeit  Fray 
Gaspar  da  Madre  de  Dios,  the  monographer  of  his  native  pro¬ 
vinces,  attributes  to  the  indolence  of  his  countrymen  that  large 
Fazendas  (plantations)  had  been  overgrown  with  bush.  On  tbe 
left  hand  is  the  Morro  de  Cabrao,  crowned  with  the  -grand  and  end¬ 
lessly  varied  Brazilian  forest,  dwarfing  the  noblest  of  European 
timber.  Art  here  is  wholly  absent.  Half  way  through  the  passage 
comes  a  lime  manufactory  fallen  into  neglect.  Not  much  life  is 
met  with  anywhere  near,  but  many  proprietors  from  Santos  have 
boxes  up  the  Bertioga  for  fishing  and  for  shooting  deer  and  tapir, 
now  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civilization.  Altogether,  the 
scenery  must  present  much  the  same  aspect  as  it  had  in  the  eyes 
of  the  first  European  visitor,  who,  when  Fr.  Gaspar  wrote,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Martim  Alfonso  deSouza.  It  now  appears  from 
the  log-book  of  his  brother,  Pero  Lopes  de  Souza,  that  the  squadron 
did  not  touch  hereabouts  till  January  22, 1532;  whereas  Yarnhagen 
has  shown  that  Cape  S.  Agostinho  is  mentioned  in  a.d.  i  504,  that 
S.  Vicente  is  on  the  map  of  J.  Ruysch,  dated  1 508,  and  S.  Thome 
and  Angra  dos  Reis  are  spoken  of  by  Navarrete  in  1519.  The 
earliest  nomenclature  of  the  coast  may  confidently  be  attributed  to 
Goncalo  Coelho,  in  1501,  with  whom  went  as  pilot  and  cosmo- 
grapher  Amerigo  Vespucci.  This  was  not  however  the  date  of  the 
earliest  sight  of  the  land  by  Europeans.  The  first  formal  discovery 
of  Brazil  may  with  confidence  be  assigned  to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who, 
with  Vespucci  on  board,  touched  about  the  end  of  June  1499  at  the 
Cape  afterwards  called  after  S.  Augustine.  The  second  com¬ 
mander  to  touch  there  was  Pinzon,  January  28th  or  26th,  1500, 
who  believed  he  had  struck  India.  It  was  not  till  three  months 
later  that  Pedro  Alonso  Cabral  followed,  to  whom  the  Brazilian 
historians  unfairly  give  all  the  glory.  Bertioga,  according  to  Fray 
Gaspar,  is  a  corruption  of  Buriqui  oca,  “  the  house  of  Buriqui,”  a 
kind  of  red  monkey  formerly  abundant  here.  The  name  was 
applied  at  first  to  the  hill  behind  the  settlement,  on  the  northern 
point  of  the  Sena  de  Santo  Amaro,  but  generally  it  extended  to 
the  district  around,  and  to  the  whole  sea-arm.  Vasconcellos  calls 
it  Biritioga,  and  the  author  of  the  Noticia  do  Brazil  Britioga. 
Here  were  established  two  forts,  one  by  Martim  Affonso,  named 
after  S.  Felippe,  the  other  named  Santiago.  Hans  Stade  speaks 
in  general  of  the  Fort  of  Santo  Amaro.  Captain  Burton  found  the 
building  and  outworks  modernized,  yet  the  old  plan  traceable. 
Half-a-dozen  rusty  carronades  lie  about,  the  door  of  the  battery  is 
off'  its  hinges,  and  a  canoe  occupies  the  guard-room.  The  honours 
of  the  fort  and  village  were  done  by  the  C.  0.,  Manuel 
dos  Santos,  who  commands  a  garrison  of  four  men,  keeps  a  little 
store  of  groceries  and  rum,  and  passes  his  time  mainly  in  making 
nets  of  Tucum  fibre  ( Astrocaryum  tucum),  complaining  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  brisk.  Opposite  this  fortaleza  is  one  of  the  incunabula  of 
the  Luso-Brazilian  Empire,  the  site  of  the  old  tower  of  earth  and 
mud  built  in  1532  by  Martim  Affonso,  and  rebuilt  in  1552  by 
Thome  de  Souza,  the  island  being  wisely  preferred  for 
purposes  of  security  to  the  mainland.  When  Martin  landed  and 
threw  up  his  tower  in  three  days,  and  mounted  his  guns,  he  was 


surprised  to  find  a  white  man  walk  up  to  parley  in  advance  of 
three  hundred  native  braves,  under  their  great  warrior  chief 
Tebyrefa.  This  was  Joao  Ramalho,  a  Portuguese  refugee,  who 
had  married  the  chiefs  daughter.  The  best  of  terms  were  forth¬ 
with  established,  Tebyre9a  prefixing  to  his  name  Martim  Affonso, 
in  sign  of  baptism  and  of  love  for  his  white  friend.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  Captain  Burton  warns  his  readers,  with  another 
Indian  of  great  note,  Martim  Affonso  de  Souza,  alias  Ararigboia, 
who  beat  the  French  invaders  in  1568. 

The  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  settlement  are  succinctly 
traced  by  Captain  Burton,  who  guides  the  reader  over  the 
hundred  miles  or  so  of  coast  between  Santos  and  Ubatuba, 
or,  as  old  writers  have  it,  Ubatvba,  from  the  quantity  of  tall 
cane  (“  Uba,”  or  “  Vuba,”  Arundo  Sagitt.aria,  and  “  tyba,” 
place  of  growth  and  abundance).  In  the  three  centuries 
and  more  which  have  elapsed  since  Hans  Stade  wrote,  the 
“  Indian  ”  population  of  Brazil,  which  at  its  first  visitation  by 
Europeans  was  estimated  at  a  million  of  Redskins,  has  dwindled, 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  to  a  quarter  of  that  number,  the 
slave  population  of  negro  blood  being  numbered  at  1,683,864,  and 
the  free  white  at  8,162,114.  Upon  the  scene  of  Stade's  narrative, 
however,  the  true  Indian  is  now  utterly  extinct.  Appended  to  the 
tale  of  his  captivity  is  a  “  veritable  and  short  account  ”  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Tuppin  Imbas,  whose  prisoner  he  was, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  an  anthropologist  is  unrivalled  for  its  time  in 
fulness  and  accuracy.  The  use  of  “  Ituque,”  or  stone  knives,  which 
are  still  found  in  abundance  thereabouts,  and  are  even  now  in  use  in 
more  inland  regions ;  the  worship  by  means  of  Maracka,  or  rattles ; 
the  ingenious  structure  of  their  huts  ;  the  placing  round  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  not  only  of  hedges  like  the  fortified  “craals”  of  central  and 
southern  Africa,  but  of  sharp  thorns  by  way  of  caltraps,  such  as 
Captain  Burton  met  with  among  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon ; 
their  skill  with  the  bow,  commanding,  it  is  stated,  a  range  of  four 
hundred  feet,  shooting  fish  as  well  as  birds  or  monkeys;  their  use 
of  the  fire-drill;  and  their  never  leaving  their  tents  without  light, 
for  fear  of  the  Devil,  whom  they  call  Ingange,  and  whom  they 
often  see — these,  with  less  singular  characteristics,  are  set  down 
by  Hans  Stade  with  a  minuteness  and  an  air  of  truth  which 
bespeak  an  amazing  keenness  of  observation  and  retentive¬ 
ness  of  memory.  It  is  especially  upon  the  cannibalism  of 
the  Tupis  that  he  dilates.  At  many  a  feast  he  had  perforce  to 
assist,  though  he  escaped  from  partaking  the  “  Mokaen,”  as  the 
roasted  flesh  of  Christians  was  called.  The  modem  Brazilians, 
Captain  Burton  tells  us,  have  adopted  the  form  “  Moquem  ”  from 
the  Tupi  “  Mocaen.”  “Barbacon”  was  the  Guayenia  word; 
whence  our  “  Barbecue.”  He  had  himself  far  more  horror  of  being 
eaten  than  of  being  killed.  It  was  not,  he  says,  from  hunger  that 
the  natives  ate  their  captives,  but  from  enmity.  While  fighting,  one 
calls  out  to  the  other,  “  Dete  Immeraya,  Schermiuramme,  heiwoe  ” ; 
“  May  every  misfortune  come  upon  thee,  my  meat !  ”  “  De  Kanga 
Yuca  eypota  kurine  ” ;  or,  “  This  day  I  will  yet  break  your  head  !” 
“  Sche  Innamme  pepicke  Reseagu  ”  ;  or,  “  To  revenge  my  friend's 
death  on  thee,  am  I  here !  ”  “  Yande  soo,  sche  mocken  Sera, 

Quora  Ossorime  Rire,  etc.” ;  or,  “  Thy  flesh  shall  this  day,  before 
the  sun  sets,  be  my  roast !  ”  The  use  of  the  tonsure,  which  they 
trace  to  a  certain  mysterious  Meire  Humane,  one  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  opens  the  vexed  question  of  the  possible  visitation  of  the 
continent  by  earlier  Europeans,  not  to  speak  of  the  legendary 
mission  of  St.  Thomas,  upon  which  point  Captain  Burton's  notes 
deserve  to  be  read  with  attention.  His  editorial  care  is  through¬ 
out  of  service  in  bringing  together  the  scattered  passages  of  early 
lore  and  curious  observation  with  which  this  quaint  and  simple 
narrative  abounds. 


UNTRODDEN  SPAIN.* 

BOOKS  on  Spain  grow  for  the  most  part  duller  and  duller 
as  the  well-worn  theme  is  more  thoroughly  exhausted ; 
but  this  one  is  so  good  that  we  wish  it  had  been  somewhat 
better.  The  matter  is  unexceptionable,  but  the  manner  would 
bear  amending  in  the  author’s  interest.  Occasionally  he  is 
needlessly  redundant  on  some  subject  that  happens  to  have  a 
special  fascination  for  him;  not  unfrequently  he  repeats  him¬ 
self  at  intervals,  and  very  often  in  almost  identical  words ; 
he  sometimes  indulges  freely  in  digressions  which,  although 
often  excellent  in  themselves,  have  but  slight  bearing  on  the 
context.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  a  couple  of  large 
and  closely  printed  volumes  whose  appearance  is  rather  calculated 
to  frighten  us  from  falling  in  love  with  them  at  first  sight.  So 
much  we  are  bound  to  say  in  way  of  fault-finding,  but  even  for 
these  defects  we  can  suggest  ample  excuses  for  the  author.  At 
present  he  appears  to  be  the  acting  chaplain  to  mines  in  a  remote 
district  of  the  Peninsula,  and  probably  he  had  but  indifferent 
opportunities  either  for  fastidious  literary  labour  or  for  revising 
his  rough  work  in  the  proofs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtless  to  that  out-of-the-way  life  of  his  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  fresh  originality  of  his  volumes.  Having  thus  discharged  our 
mind  in  respect  of  unfavourable  comments,  we  can  give  ourselves 
up  to  praising  him  with  a  clear  conscience.  In  the  first  place,  his  title 
of  Untrodden  Spainis  no  misnomer.  Heleadsusintoseenesandamong 
classes  of  Spaniards  where  few  English  writers  have  preceded  him. 

*  Untrodden  Spain,  and  her  Black  Country.  By  Hugh  James  Rose,  M. A. 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Chaplain  to  the  Mining  Companies  of  Linares,  and 
late  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty’s  Forces  at  Dover.  London :  Samuel  Tinsley. 
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George  Borrow  mixed  freelv  with  the  people,  travelled  eve]7~ 
where,  was  deterred  by  neither  dangers  nor  hardships,  and  his 
vivid  descriptions  are  unique  an  d  not  to  be  surpassed.  But  Borrow 
travelled  and  wrote  with  a  dominating  purpose,  and  consequently 
his  general  descriptions  are  rather  cursory  and  incidental.  Mr. 
Rose  on  the  contrary,  has  devoted  himself  to  very  comprehensive 
observation,  merely  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  great  high¬ 
ways  and  the  favourite  centres  of  travel.  He  has  a  quick  and 
many-sided  mind,  and  is  amazingly  versatile  in  his  tastes.  By  pro¬ 
fession  he  is  a  clergyman,  and,  like  Borrow,  is  deeply  interested  in 
religious  questions.  He  has  been  a  military  chaplain,  and  under¬ 
stands  something  of  soldiering.  He  has  lived  an  active  life,  and  is 
fond  of  field  sports;  he  admires  scenery;  he  has  travelled, 
and  has  seen  much  elsewhere  to  furnish  him  with  matter  for 
comparisons ;  although  he  makes  no  great  pretensions  to  science, 
he  knows  something  of  natural  history  and  botany.  As  mining 
chaplain  he  has  become  strong  in  the  practice  of  metallurgy,  and 
Spain  of  course  is  marvellously  rich  in  minerals.  A-bove  all,  he  is 
very  much  a  man  of  the  world ;  his  studies  of  mankind  have  been 
fairly  promiscuous,  and,  although  sincerely  religious,  he  is  no  rigid 
precisian  to  be  shocked  with  the  everyday  world  as  he  finds  it. 

In  short,  while  he  knows  his  own  place  and  keeps  it,  he  has  a 
happy  knack  of  making  friends  everywhere.  Now  he  is  poking 
about  the  fish  markets  at  Cadiz,  having  stumbled  on  an  old 
acquaintance  among  the  fishermen,  who  insists  on  offering  him 
humble  but  hearty  hospitality.  Now  he  is  discussing  herbs  and 
3imples  with  a  market-gardener,  inspecting  rude  water-wheels  and 
primitive  systems  of  irrigation.  Now  he  has  won  the  hearts  of 
the  superintendents  of  some  charitable  institution,  who  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  show  him  over  the  wards,  and  confide  to  him  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  management,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
jarring  creeds.  And,  again,  he  is  away  for  a  shooting  expedition 
in  the  mountains  and  despoblados ,  with  a  party  knocked  up  from 
anion"  the  priests,  innkeepers,  and  farmers  to  whom  he  has  been 
favoured  with  letters  of  introduction.  Or,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  barber,  he  goes  out  for  a  day  among  the  partridges  with  decoy 
birds,  and  is  learning  novel  experiences  with  much  suffering  and 
disappointment,  as  he  lies  under  a  broiling  sun  in  a  stifling 
ambuscade  of  interwoven  branches.  It  will  be  seen  how  wide 
and  varied  is  the  range  of  subjects  that  are  treated  in  his 
book;  and  we  can  safely  assert  that  the  man  who  is  most 
familiar  with  Spain  may  pick  up  much  information  from  Mr. 
Rose.  And  the  reading  is  the  very  reverse  of  dull,  notwithstanding 
what  we  felt  bound  to  say  at  the  outset  about  redundancy  and 
gratuitous  digression.  For  the  author’s  tone  is  thoroughly  fresh  and 
animated ;  his  information  is  often  original,  and  always  conveyed 
with  spirit ;  while  he  has  a  ready  memory  for  good  stories,  and  a 
happy  knack  of  adapting  them  in  the  way  of  illustration. .  _ 

Owing  to  his  occupation  as  a  mining  chaplain  “  in  the  interior,” 
as  he  expresses  it,  Mr.  Rose’s  experiences  have  lain  chiefly  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  it  is  precisely  these  classes  that  the  tourist 
sees  the  least  of.  In  his  opinion,  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Spanish  character  is  its  “  passionateness.”  It  is  a  word  and  a  blow 
with  the  typical  native,  only  the  blow  often  precedes  the  word. 
There  is  no  country  where  the  maxim  of  the  soft  answer  that 
turns  away  wrath  is  likely  to  do  better  service,  and  a  prudent 
foreigner  who  desires  to  prolong  his  days  had  better  cultivate  the 
art  of  temporizing — a  point  which  Mr.  Rose  illustrates  by  one  of 
his  stories.  A  friend  of  his,  when  out  riding,  came  on  a  couple 
of  infuriated  men  rushing  on  each  other  with  uplifted  knives. 
Foolishly,  from  the  selfish  point  of  view,  he  galloped  forward  to 
throw  himself  between  them.  In  the  sharp  interchange  of  words  that 
ensued,  one  of  the  men  “  let  fall  the  fact  that  they  were  brothers.” 
Instantly  the  mediator  made  a  forcible  and  touching  appeal  to  them 
on  that  ground.  Whereupon  one  of  the  brawlers  impulsively  thrust 
his  knife  back  into  the  sheath,  suffered  the  stranger  to  take  his  arm  to 
conduct  him  home,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  the  grateful  words, 
“  You  are  my  friend.  Thanks  to  God,  I  lie  down  to-night  with 
hands  not  wet  with  my  brother's  blood.”  For,  rude,  passionate, 
and  utterly  illiterate  as  they  are,  the  Spanish  “  roughs  ”  have  a 
certain  generosity  of  impulse,  and  some  instinctive  nobility  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  Spaniard’s  courage,  in  Mr.  Rose’s  opinion,  is  para¬ 
doxical.  He  will  show  plenty  of  it  when  he  knows  himself  to  be 
the  object  of  attention,  as  in  feats  of  daring  horsemanship  or  in 
the  combats  of  the  bull-ring.  He  will  stand  up  in  the  Venta  for 
a  desperate  fight  with  knives  with  a  group  of  excited  onlookers 
gathered  around  him  ;  and  Mr.  Rose  does  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  seldom  uses  his  knife  for  the  purposes  of  cowardly  assassi¬ 
nation.  But  as  a  soldier  he  is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon, 
and  this  Mr.  Rose  attributes  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  people, 
which  prevents  them  from  acting  in  concert  and  developing  the 
virtue  of  mutual  reliance.  He  has  other  qualities,  however,  which 
fit  him  for  serving  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  where  pay  is  always 
miserable  and  very  generally  in  arrear.  He  is  undoubtedly  patient 
and  contented,  which  is  just  as  well  for  him,  considering  that, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  he  has  only  the  equivalent 
of  our  penny  for  his  pocket-money.  He  is  no  drunkard  as  a  rule, 
though  he  enjoys  his  copa  of  strong  liquor.  But,  whatever  he  may 
earn,  he  never  lays  by,  and  Spain  is  not  the  country  of  savings 
banks.  Improvidence  is  bred  in  his  bone,  and  he  is  invariably  an 
inveterate  gambler.  The  common  people  stake  their  jresetas  in  the 
State  lotteries.  Cards  are  perpetually  leading  to  brawls  in  the 
drinking  shops.  The  men  cannot  even  join  in  games  of  strength, 
such  as  pitching  the  heavy  iron  bar,  without  having  their  bets  on 
each  separate  toss.  The  consequence  is  that  there  will  always  be 
ample  scope  for  the  charity  of  the  well-to-do.  A  man  as  he  grows 


old  will  restrict  his  wants  to  his  diminished  earnings,  but  when 
he  can  work  no  longer  he  throws  himself  on  society,  betaking  him¬ 
self  to  professional  mendicancy.  And,  partly  perhaps  froin  fellow- 
feeling,  partly  by  way  of  investing  his  surplus  capital  in  good 
works’,  Spaniards  in  easy  circumstances  are  strangely  tolerant  of  these 
social  pests.  Every  one.who  has  even  passed  through  the  country  must 
have  been  pestered  by  sturdy  beggars  crowding  into  the  fashion¬ 
able  cafes,  and  Mr.  Rose  relates  that  he  has  seen  smart  shop¬ 
keepers,  always  busy  in  money-getting,  break  off  from  serving  their 
customers  to  bestow  a  trifle  on  some  hideous  object  at  their  doors. 
Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  benevolence  in  Spain  of  a  very  different 
order  from  such  ill-regulated  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  Mr. 
Rose’s  volumes  throw  a  novel  light  on  the  variety  of  admirable  public 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  conducted  on  principles  at  once  careful 
and  liberal,  supported  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  directed  by  people  who  throw  their  hearts  into  the  work. 

We  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
designation  of  the  “  Untrodden  Spain  ”  into  which  Mr.  Rose  invites 
us  to  accompany  him,  although  we  have  merely  indicated  the 
direction  of  his  various  wanderings  in  it.  The  “  Black  Country 
is  simply  the  Spanish  mining  districts,  and  in  these,  so  far  as  the 
South  of  the  country  is  concerned,  Mr.  Rose  is  as  thoroughly 
at  home  as  long  residence  can  make  him.  The  Spanish 
miner  is  much  like  the  rest  of  his  class  all  the  world  over.  An 
exceedingly  rough  specimen  of  the  rudest  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
possessing  not  a  few  of  their  most  sterling  qualities,  he  exaggerates 
their  many  faults,  and  has  some  special  vices  of  his  own  into  the 
bargain.  He  is  given  to  drinking.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
ferocity  with  much  superstition.  He  is  coarse  and  obscene  in 
his  language,  and  very  loose  in  his  life.  Having  more  money  at 
his  disposal  than  labourers  less  severely  worked,  although  the  pay 
is  scanty  enough  for  the  toil  he  has  to  undergo,  he  can  afford  him¬ 
self  many  more  indulgences.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  life 
he  is  forced  to  lead  is  enough  to  demoralize  him.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  beneath  the  ground  in  mines  badly  managed  and 
wretchedly  ventilated.  He  knows  that  he  may  think  himself 
lucky  if  he  lives  till  he  is  five-and-thirty  ;  while  the  chances  are  that 
he  may  come  to  a  violent  end  before  he  attains  the  average  age  of 
the  miner.  Mr.  Rose  gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  descent  into 
one  of  the  better  mines,  which  is  worked  by  an  English  Com¬ 
pany.  Probably  the  shafts  had  been  commenced  by  the  Phenicians 
or  Romans,  but  the  modern  mining  Associations  have  driven  them 
four  times  as  deep.  “In  the  lower  galleries  the  miner 
has  to  work  up  to  his  ankles  in  mud  and  water,  al¬ 
though  the  pumps  are  for  ever  at  work  night  and  day.  In 
places  we  had  to  crawl  through  dismal  passages  about  two  feet 
high  by  two  broad.”  Yet,  with  all  the  ferocity  and  Espaholismo 
of  these  reckless  Spanish  roughs,  it  is  instructive  to  hear  how  the 
resolute  and  equally  rugged  Cornish  superintendents  hold  their 
own  with  them.  One  of  these  men  mentioned  to  Mr.  Rose  in 
course  of  conversation  how  a  Spaniard  who  had  been  discharged 
came  upon  him  when  unarmed,  evidently  determined  to  deal  him 
a  deadly  blow.  “The  North  countryman  folded  his  arms  and 
stood  like  a  rock.  The  Spaniard,  seeing  his  right  hand  near  his 
breast,  and  surprised  by  his  coolness,  said,  ‘  Ah,  you  have  a  re¬ 
volver  !  ’  ‘  Well,  then,’  said  the  North  countryman,  eagerly  seizing 

the  suggestion,  ‘  I  am  the  best  man.’  ‘  And,’  added  he,  telling  me 
the  story,  ‘ I  reckon  I  did  not  tell  any  lie  either.’”  We  have  ne¬ 
cessarily  been  gleaning  much  at  random,  and  indeed  the  book  is 
so  much  of  a  medley  that  we  feel  we  are  only  doing  it  injustice 
in  attempting  to  give  an  idea  of  it  by  selections.  We  can  only 
recommend  our  readers  to  get  it  and  search  for  themselves. 
Those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Spain  will  best 
appreciate  its  varied  excellences. 


COOKE’S  FUNGI.* 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  no  slight  guarantee  for  the  sterling  nature  of 
this  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series  that  it  has 
had  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  yet  substantially  the  whole 
of  the  work  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the  author  of  A  Plain  and 
Easy  Account  of  British  Fungi,  and  of  the  able  and  exhaustive 
Handbook  of  British  Fungi.  It  is  indeed  qualified  to  take  its  place 
between  the  two,  as  being  more  scientific  and  better  adapted  for  the 
use  of  students  than  the  former,  while  it  forms  a  lucid  and  sufficient 
introduction  to  the  latter.  Many  readers  naturally  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  popular  and  rudimentary  knowledge  conveyed  in 
the  first-named  volume,  or  in  Mr.  Worthington  Smith’s  Mushrooms 
and  Toadstools ;  but  to  those  who  wish  to  get  up  the  subject  with 
a  view  to  the  discrimination  of  species  and  the  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  curious  problems  of  mycological  science,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  acquire,  step  by  step,  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure,  classification,  spore-dissemination,  germination  and 
growth,  sexual  reproduction,  and  polymorphism  of  the  fungoid 
section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  no  less  than  of  the  nature,  uses, 
habitats,  and  cultivation  of  fungi.  The  latter  half  of  the  task  is 
that  which  can  most  easily  be  made  attractive  and  interesting  to 
the  uninitiated  reader,  but  the  former  half,  which  is  elaborately 
detailed  in  several  chapters  in  the  volume  before  us,  concerns 
more  the  bond  fide  learner,  and  is  excellently  adapted  to  qualify 
him  for  a  scientific  insight  into  the  subject,  whether  he  is  brought 
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face  to  face  with  it  in  hooks,  or  studies  it  in  field-excursions. 
Probably  to  such  learners  the  scientific  nomenclature  which  some¬ 
times  makes  one  doubt  whether  one  is  not  reading-  a  foreign 
language  will  grow  more  and  more  natural,  page  after  page;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  its  use  as  an  “international”  medium  of  com¬ 
municating  the  lmowledge  of  mycology  must  be  very  great. 

Leaving  such  a  reader,  for  tho  most  part,  to '  the  guidance 
which  he  will  find  in  the  more  scientific  chapters,  let  us 
see  what  there  is  in  the  present  volume  calculated  to  attract 
new  recruits  to  a  science  deserving  of  more  favour  than  it  has  won 
hitherto.  Dr.  Cooke  will  he  found  to  make  good  the  assertion 
that  fungi  are  veritable  plants,  if  of  a  low  organization,  by  the 
establishment  of  legitimate  species  and  forms,  in  the  agarics  for 
example,  which  are  as  permanent  and  distinct  as  in  the  fiowering 
plants.  An  analogy  to  the  higher  plants  is  observable  in  the  move 
or  less  developed  vegetative  and  reproductive  system  of  fungi,  on 
the  measure  of  which  development  depends  their  perfectness  and 
completeness : — 

In  some  it.  is  simple ;  in  others  very  complex.  In  many  of  the  moulds 
we  have  miniature  representatives  of  higher  plants  in  the  mycelium,  or 
loots,  stem,  and  branches,  and  at  length  capsules  bearing  sporidia  which 
correspond  to  seeds.  It  is  true  that  leaves  are  absent,  but  these  are  some¬ 
times  compensated  by  lateral  processes  of  abortive  branchlets.  A  tuft  of 
mould  is  in  miniature  a  forest  of  trees. 

In  cases  where  fructification  is  absent  and  the  vegetative  system 
alone  produced,  the  approximation  to  algae  becomes  very  close,  and 
from  algas  Dr.  Cooke  is  led  to  the  question  of  the  affinity  of  lichens 
and  fungi,  as  to  which,  having  passed  in  review  the  various  theories 
upon  this  yet  unsettled  point,  he  maintains  that  there  is 
a  material  difference  without  denying  a  close  alliance.  The  firm¬ 
ness  and  elasticity  of  the  tissues,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
fruit  of  lichens,  are  his  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  which  he 
clinches  by  the  observation  that,  though  many  lichens  at  first 
sight  resemble  the  Ilysteriacei  on  twigs,  wood,  stems,  and  leaves, 
yet  lichenologists  and  mycologists  are  always  able  to  distinguish 
their  own. 

Before  passing  from  the  nature  of  fungi  to  their  uses,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  the  chapters  on  their  structure  and  classification  appear 
to  embrace  all  that  the  student  can  require ;  and  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  adopted  as  to  classes  is  that  of  Fries,  as  modified  to  meet  Mr. 
Berkeley’s  more  recent  microscopic  researches  in  the  Introduction 
to  Crypt  agamic  Botany,  and  adopted  in  Lindley’s  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom.  On  the  uses  of  fungi  we  have  the  more  excuse  for  dwelling, 
because  Great  Britain,  wisely  or  unwisely,  lags  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  recognition  of  them,  and  the  sensible  moderation 
of  Dr.  Cooke  is  more  likely  than  headlong  advocacy  to  win 
general  confidence.  It  is  surely  time  for  a  candid  examination  of 
the  grounds  for  our  insular  prejudice,  which  exempts  only  the 
“  common  mushroom”  (Agaricus  campestris) ;  whilst  (as  Dr. 
Cooke  puts  it)  “  the  characters  of  half-a-dozen  good  esculent  fungi 
are  learned  as  easily  as  the  distinctions  between  half-a-dozen  birds 
such  as  any  ploughboy  can  discriminate.”  On  this  subject  our 
author  quotes  an  American  authority  of  weight  and  character,  the 
late  Dr.  Curtis,  who  says 

that  hill  and  plain,  mountain,  valley,  woods,  fields,  and  pastures  swarm  with 
a  piofusion  ot  good  nutritious  fungi  which  are  allowed  to  decay  where  thev 
spring  up  because  people  do  not  know  how  or  are  afraid  to  use  them.  By 
those  of  us  who  know  their  use  their  value  was  appreciated  as  never  before 
in  the  late  war,  when  other  food  was  scarce  and  dear.  Then  such  persons 
as  1  have  heard  express  a  preference  for  mushrooms  over  meat  had  no  need 
to  lack  grateful  food,  easily  had  for  the  gathering,  and  within  easy  distance 
ot  their  homes,  if  living  in  the  counti-y.  Such  was  not  always  the  case, 
however.  I  remember  once  during  the  gloomv  period  when  there  had  been 
a  protracted  drought,  and  fleshy  fungi  were  only  to  be  found  in  damp  shaded 
woods,  and  but  few  even  there,  that  I  was  unable  to  find  enough  of  any  one 
species  for  a  meal,  so  gathering  of  every  ldnd,  I  brought  home  thirteen 
difteient  kinds,  had  them  all  cooked  together  in  one  grand  pot-pourri,  and 
made  an  excellent  supper. 

On  Dr.  Curtis’s  list  are  several  which  are  found,  but  not 
eaten,  in  Britain,  as  e.g.  Agaricus  columbetta,  Ag.  speciosus,  and 
Ag.  squarrosus.  There  is  also  Agaricus  ctesarius,  a  splendid 
orange  species,  not  yet  found  in  England,  though  considered  edible 
on  the  Continent,  belonging  to  the  same  sub-genus  as  the  Fly 
Agaric,  which  is  highly  poisonous.  Dr.  Curtis  bears  witness 
to  the  profusion  of  this  imperial  agaric  in  the  United  States, 
but  at  the  same  time  regards  it  as  most  unpalatable  by  reason 
of  its  strong  saline  flavour.  Another  British  fungus,  resembling 
the  Fly  Agaric  (A.  muscarius)  in  its  wart-studded  cap,  is 
wholesome,  though  not  excellent,  and  is  said  to  make  good 
ketchup— namely,  Ag.  rubescens.  In  France  it  is  reputed 
one  of  the  most  delicate  mushrooms  of  the  Lorraine.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  account  for  taste,  or  to  estimate  the  edibility 
of  fungi,  without  taking  account  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  eaten ;  for  in  p.  21 1  (“  Influences  and  Effects”)  we  find  a 
French  recipe,  unendorsed  by  the  author,  for  rendering  poisonous 
fungi  edible,  by  means  of  salt,  vinegar,  and  long  boiling ;  and  it 
appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Fly  Agaric  itself  is  eaten  without 
ill  results  in  Russia.  The  same  is  said  of  the  dangerous  and  viru¬ 
lent  Russula  emetica,  but  Dr.  Cooke  by  no  means  recommends 
experimenting  on  this  or  Agaricus  vernus,  or  the  ill-omened 
Boletus  luridus  and  Boletus  vernus.  “  The  late  Mr.  Salter,”  he 
says,  “informed  us  that,  when  employed  on  the  Geological  Staff’, 
he  at  one  time  lived  almost  entirely  on  different  species  of  holeti 
without  using  much  discrimination.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  informs 
us  that  he  has  eaten  Boletus  luridus  without  any  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences,  but  we  confess  we  should  be  sorry  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment”  (p.  95).  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Salter  would  have  preferred 
Bitting  at  his  feet  in  geological  matters  to  accepting  his  lead  in  prac¬ 


tical  questions ;  and  as  to  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan's  experiences  of  B. 
luridus,  it  is  at  least  safest,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  fungi  which  turn  to  in¬ 
tense  or  vivid  blue  when  cut  or  bruised  (cf.  115).  There  is  a  Polyporus 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  England,  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  called  from 
its  colour  and  juice  “  sulfureus.”  Our  authorities  agree  in  banning  it 
as  unfit  for  food.  Dr.  Curtis,  however,  regards  it  as  tolerably  safe, 
although  not  to  be  coveted,  nor  to  be  eaten  by  persons  with  weak 
stomachs.  I  rom  the  toughness  of  ordinary  samples  we  should  say 
“  decidedly  not.’  Out  of  the  list  of  fungi,  however,  at  our  command 
there  will  remain,  after  excepting  all  doubtful  cases,  not  a  few  that 
are  lit  for  food,  especially  if  eaten  fresh,  and  not  in  a  state 
of  decay  which  might  equally  condemn  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Thus  the  common  mushroom  (A.  campestris),  about  which  there 
can  be  no  mistake  it  its  spores  are  purple,  its  gills  first  pink 
and  then  purple,  and  if  it  is  ringed  round  the  stem,  and  not 
gathered  in  the  woods,  may  be  supplemented  by  the  larger  meadow 
or  horse  mushroom,  much  used  even  now  for  ketchup,  by  the  Ag. 
gambosus,  or  St.  George’s  Mushroom,  a  spring  fungus  in  May  and 
June,  or  by  Ag.  pratensis  for  an  autumn  dainty.  Agaricus  melleus 
is  not  yet  accepted  in  England,  though  sold  in  the  markets  ot 
\  ienna.  A.  procerus,  the  Parasol  Mushroom,  is  eaten  at  English 
fungus  feasts  with  a  gusto,  and  its  ketchup  is  better  than  that  from 
the  common  mushroom. 

A.  prunulus  and  orcella,  neat  white  agarics,  with  a  mealv  odour, 
the  one  growing  in  woods,  the  other  in  open  glades,  and  distinct 
species  according  to  Dr.  Bull  and  Fries,  are  excellent  additions, 
and  there  is  an  ivory  white  agaric  (Dealbatus)  which  is  apt  to 
appear  in  prolusion  in  old  mushroom  beds  beside  the  genuine 
mushroom.  We  have  on  other  occasions  described  the  Coprinus 
comatus,  Agaricus  personatus  (the  old  “Blewits”  of  Covent 
Garden  Market),  the  Lactarius  deliciosus  (with  its  orange  milk,  and 
tendency  to  turn  green  when  bruised,  but  none  the  worse  for  that), 
the  I  istulina  hepatica  (beefsteak  fungus),  Ilydnum  repandum  (with 
a  slight  flavour  of  oysters), and  the  Boletus  edulis  (theB.  “  suillus” 
at  which  Martial  unreasonably  turned  up  his  nose).  More 
might  be  enumerated  which  are  easy  to  distinguish,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  to  eat.  1  he  pity  is  that,  as  we  g-ather  from  the  interesting 
chapter  on  Cultivation,  so  little  success  has  rewarded  the  endeavours 
to  enlarge  our  list  of  cultivated  fungi.  Cases  of  the  Lycoperdon 
giganteum  and  Ag.  dealbatus  in  garden  mushroom-beds  seem  to 
have  been  accidental  and  not  permanent ;  nor  has  any  great  result 
as  yet  followed  the  attempt  to  raise  truffles,  morels,  or  champignons. 
Still  there  is  no.  lack,  as  has  been  shown,  of  fungi  good  lor  food. 
In  the  Neilgherries  a  subterranean  fungus  of  the  genus  Mvlitta, 
which  passes  for  pigmies’  bread,  and  is  allied  to  the  so-called  native 
bread  of  Tasmania,  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet ;  but  this 
and  several  other  curiosities  among  esculent  fungi  are  too  excep¬ 
tional  to  demand  more  than  passing  notice.  Except  as  food,  the 
uses  of  fungi,  though  adjudged  by  our  author  to  be  more  extensive 
and  important  than  those  of  lichens  or  even  algae,  are  soon  told. 
In  medicine  the  ergot  on  rye,  wheat,  and  wild  grasses,  still  holds  a 
place ;  and  Polyporus  officinalis,  as  well  as  the  Giant  Puff-ball,  are 
still  employed  as  styptics.  The  ripe  spongy  capillitium  of  the 
latter  is  often  used  as  a  narcotic  and  an  anodyne.  A  list  of  other 
\  arieties  medicinally  used  in  India  and  China  is  given  in  p.  103; 
but  that  they  are  of  dubious  virtue  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  them,  Torrubia  sinensis,  developed  on  dead  caterpillars, 
pays  a  double  debt  as  a  drug  and  as  a  stuffing  for  roast  duck.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (March  14,  1875)  en¬ 
countered  it  recently  in  the  latter  form  in  Hong  Kong.  From 
Polyporus  fomentarius  are  prepared,  besides  German  tinder  or 
amadou,  caps,  chest-preservers,  and  snuff!  Other  uses  of  fungi’ are 
for  vinegar-making,  for  fly  poison,  and  for  dyeing.  Tunbridge, 
ware  owes  one  of  its  tints  to  the  use  of  wood  stained,  while  grow- 
ing,  with  the  diffuse  mycelium  of  its  parasite,  Helotium  serugi- 
nosum. 

An  interesting  chapter  on  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  of 
fungi  introduces  us  to  the  luminosity  or  phosphorescence  noticeable 
in  certain  agarics  and  polypores,  and  shows  the  general  opinion  to  be 
that  this  luminosity  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  fructifi¬ 
cation  of  the  fungi ;  as  not  the  hymenium  only,  but  the  entire  flesh, 
is  found  to  give  out  light  at  times,  while  an  imperfect  fungus, 
quite  devoid  of  fructification,  the  Rhizomorpha,  is  proved  to°  be 
luminous.  It  is  observable  that  this  luminosity,  which  in  the 
jungles  is  such  that  a  traveller,  it  is  said,  might  see  to  read 
by  it,  decreases  in  intensity  as  the  fungus  dries.  The  fungus- 
lamps  of  the  jungle,  by  the  way,  are  matched  by  the  Polyporus 
annosus  of  the  Cardiff  coal-mine  timbers,  which  is  so  luminous 
that  it  can  be  seen  in  the  dark  at  twenty  yards’  distance : _ 

In  all  recorded  cases  of  phosphorescence  [writes  Dr.  Cooke]  the  light 
emitted  is  described  as  of  the  same  character,  varying  only  in  intensity7  It 
answers  well  the  name  applied  to  it,  as  it  seems  remarkably  similar  to  that 
emitted  by  some  living  insects,  and  other  animal  organisms,  as  well  as  to 
that  evolved  under  favourable  conditions  by  dead  animal  matter— a  pale 
bluish  light,  resembling  that  emitted  by  phosphorus  as  seen  in  a  darkroom. 

The  other  phenomenon  dwelt  upon  is  the  change  of  colour  on  the 
bruised  or  cut  surface  of  certain  fungi,  an  indicator  of  poisonous 
species  in  the  boleti,  though  by  no  means  so  in  the  case  of  the 
orange-milk  Lactarius,  ot  which  the  juice  is  oxydized  and  turns  to 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  chapter  on  Polymorphism  deals  with  the  facts  and  theories  of 
recent  years  as  to  the  different  forms  assumed  by  fungi  in  the  course 
of  their  development  in  a  wise  spirit  of  caution,  and  well  fulfils  the 
author  s  object — namely,  to  illustrate  rather  than  exhaust  a  subject 
still  under  discussion.  More  generally  readable  is  the  chapter  on 
“  Influences  and  Effects,”  though  some  of  this  is  anticipated  in 
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that  on  the  uses  of  fungi.  On  the  whole  it  may  he  said  that 
Dr  Cooke  establishes  his  statement  that  the  whole  question  ot 
epidemic  diseases  being  caused  by  the  presence  of  fungi  rests  on 
most  incomplete  evidence.”  Dr.  Halliers  theory  of  choleia 
contagion  foiled  to  satisfy  the  experts  sent  to  test  it  from 
this  country.  Among  indubitable  hostile  influences  to  plants 
Dr  Cooke  enumerates  the  dry-rot  fungus,  which  eats  into  house- 
timber— indirectly,  through  saturating  its  cells  with  its  juice— in  the 
form  of  “  Merulius  lacrimans,”  and  into  oak-built  vessels,  m  the  lorm 
of  “  Polyporus  hybridus.”  He  describes  too  the  fungoid  pests  which 
we  know  best  as  corn-mildew,  rust,  bunt,  and  the  serious  potato 
disease  (Peronospora  infestans).  The  peronosporas  are  _ol  many 
species,  and  do  not  limit  themselves  to  potatoes,  but  assail  lettuce, 
spinach,  young  onions,  and  field  crops  of  lucerne.  But  a  newer 
pest  is  the  hollyhock  plague  (Puccinia  malvacearumj,  which 
came  from  South  America  and  was  unknown  to  England  beiore 
last  year.  “  It  is  common  on  wild  mallows,  and  cotton-planters 
must  be  on  the  alert,  for  there  is  a  probability  that  other  malvace- 
ous  plants  may  suffer.”  A  writer  who  describes  it  in  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Chronicle  suggests,  as  a  remedy,  to  sponge  (not  syringe)  the 
hollyhocks  with  a  dose  of  Condy’s  patent  fluid,  diluted  with  watei 
in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  large  tablespoons  to  a  quart ;  this 
he  has  found  effectually  to  kill  the  pest  without  injury  to  the 
foliage.  He  further  suggests  that  planting  the  hollyhock  too  thickly 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  thus  becomes  a  readier  prey  to  the  pest. 
The  above  remarks  and  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
character  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  work,  which  includes  so  much  other 
noteworthy  matter  within  less  than  three  hundred  pages  that  we 
reluctantly  pass  unnoticed  two  excellent  chapters  on  the  habitats 
and  geographical  distribution  of  fungi. 


THIS  WOEK-A-DAY  WOELD.* 


“  T)ERHAPS  this  seems  a  dull  story  to  tell,”  says  Holme  Lee 

I  in  her  quality  of  biographer  of  Winny  Ilesketh  s  ups  and 
downs  as  a  sometime  governess,  sometime  authoress ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  confirm  her  opinion.  This  Wurlc-a-Day  World  is 
about  the  dullest  novel  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  read.  We 
have  uninteresting  events  inartistically  told ;  characters  without 
individuality  or  importance,  like  supernumeraries  on  a  stage,  play- 
ino-  no  part,  but  simplv  passing  across  the  boards  to  make  a  show 
of°numbers ;  a  story  that  has  for  plot  the  thinnest  thread  of  a 
love  affair,  with  only  one  chance  possible  that  the  Welsh  wife 
would  die  and  leave  Leonard  Durant  and  Winny  free  to  marry  and 
be  happy  according  to  established  usage  ;  repetition  of  circumstance, 
as  if  all  the  invention  and  fancy  of  the  author  had  run  dry. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  book  save  its  karmlessness  and 
fragmentary  smartness  to  recommend  it  to  the  public.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  this.  Holme  Lee  is  a  deservedly  popular  author, 
turning  out  neat,  careful,  well-considered  work,  never  strong  but 
for  the  most  part  pure,  and  full  of  nice  feeling  and  clever  little 
touches.  We  have  the  purity,  the  nice  feeling,  and  the  clever 
little  touches  here  ;  but  the  dreary,  deadly  dulness  pervading  the 
whole  narrative  nullifies  any  good  to  be  had  out  of  experienced 
workmanship,  and  only  those  omnivorous  readers,  to  whom  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  is  acceptable  will  enjoy  This  Work- 
■a-Day  World,  or  find  the  perusal  of  it  profitable  or  pleasant.  . 

There  are  books  the  criticism  of  which  seems  almost  written 
to  one’s  hand.  Either  they  are  so  full  of  laudable  matter,  the 
characters  are  so  lifelike,  the  events  flow  so  naturally  from  fore¬ 
gone  circumstances  and  are  in  themselves  so  interesting,  the 
thought  underlying  the  fiction  is  so  deep,  that  the  reviewers  ordi¬ 
nary  allowance  of  space  is  insufficient  for  all  that  can  be  said  in 
analysis  and  commendation,  or  they  are  so  absurd  as  to  give  occa¬ 
sion  for  any  amount  of  ridicule  and  laughter.  But  what  can  be 
done  with  a  book,  eminently  praiseworthy  and  respectable  in. its 
design,  which  is  so  dull  as  this  last  production  of  Holme  Lee  s  ? 
There  is  really  nothing  to  criticize.  Between  a  conscientious,  desire 
to  deal  fairly  by  the  author  and  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own 
readers,  the  critic  of  a  book  like  this  is  utterly  at  a  loss.  Holme 
Lee  is  not  an  author  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  but  when  Homer 
nods  it  is  not  possible  to  sing  preans  to  his  sprightly  wit,  or  to 
praise  him  for  carrying-  his  head  upright. 

The  opening  chapters  of  This  Work-a-Day  World  are  pro- 
vokingly  full  of  promise — literary  buds  never  destined  to  expand,  and 
dying  off'  without  opening  into  flowers  or  setting-  into  fruit. .  They 
are  in  Holme  Lee’s  best  style,  quaint,  careful,  photographic,  and 
give  the  reader  a  pleasant  foretaste  of  still  better  things  to  come. 
The  narrow  respectability  of  Castle  Green,  and  the  heartburnings 
of  the  select  community  gathered  there  when  Widow  Hesketh 
opens  the  first  shop  among  them ;  the  character  of  Widow  Hes¬ 
keth  herself,  honourable,  Spartan,  business-like,  scarcely  just  in  her 
dealings  with  her  children,  inasmuch  as  she  indulges  the  boy  and 
coerces  the  girl  after  the  manner  of  mothers  in  general,  but  in¬ 
tending  to  be  both  just  and  kind,  if  never  tender  or  indulgent; 
the  two  children,  Dick  and  Winny,  the  former  idle,  specious,  sel¬ 
fish,  the  latter  self-willed,  high-principled,  strong,  industrious,  and 
both  recalling  Tom  and  Maggie  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  more 
forcibly  than  we  should  have  expected  from  an  author  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  craft;  the  details  of  their  pinched  home  life; 
the  advent  of  the  fine  London  lady,  Aunt  Agnes,  with  her  husband 
and  daughter,  and  the  inharmoniousness  of  her  finery  with  the 

*  This  Work-a-Day  World.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “  Sylvan  Holt’s 
Daughter,”  &c.  3  vols.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co,  1875. 


Castle  Green  simplicity ;  the  childish  sorrow  of  poor  Winny  over 
her  scanty  frocks  and  insufficient  wardrobe,  and  her  natural  femi¬ 
nine  longings  for  dove-coloured  silks  and  pretty  ornaments  all  these 
are  charming  by  way  of  preface  ;  and  if  the  body  of  the  work  had 
carried  out  these  introductory  lines,  Holme  Lee  would  have  achieved 
a  decided  success.  The  first  falling  off  is  when  Winny  becomes.a 
pupil-teacher  at  Manor  School ;  and  we  should  say  that  this 
falling  off  was  due  to  over-done  portraiture.  The  details  are  too 
accurate — that  is,  they  are  bald,  dry,  without  pictorial  effect  or 
dramatic  vitality.  We  have  no  real  picture  of  the  school,  because 
we  have  too  many  unimportant  circumstances  chronicled  at  too 
great  length.  What  does  it  help  us  or  the  story  to  be  told  that 
“Mr.  Ilollingshed,  Mr.  Cave,  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  still 
Winny’s  masters  ”  ?  when  Mr.  Iiollingshed,  Mr.  Cave,,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  are  only  names  with  the  functions  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music,  respectively  attached  to  them  ? 
We  will  give  an  extract  to  show  what  we  mean  by  the  dry  and 
unimportant  details  which  do  not  make  a  picture : — 

Mr.  Hollingslied  was  indulgent  as  ever  to  his  stupid  little  pupil ;  Mr. 
Cave  soon  discovered  that  she  had  no  leisure  to  work  for  him  in  his  absence, 
and  was  resigned ;  but  Mr.  Anderson  found  fault  with  her  imperfectly- 
practised  pieces,  and  said  she  was  falling  off  instead  ot  improving.  Then 
she  told  him  that  she  had  no  time  to  practise  until  after  the  young  ladies 
were  in  bed— from  nine  till  ten  o’clock— and  she  did  the  best  she  could.  The 
reasonable  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was  answered.  But  Miss  Hub¬ 
bard,  the  English  teacher,  had  no  such  considerateness  in  her  soul.  The 
futile  system  of  repetitions  without  change  or  omission  of  one  word  was  in 
full  force  at  this  period,  and  it  was  her  business  to  hear  them.  Winny 
could  get  the  fluent  sense  of  her  lessons  easily,  but  get  their  phrases  verbatim 
in  brief  odd  moments  between  other  duties  she  never  could ;  and  when  she 
pleaded  that  she  had  no  time  for  herself  wherein  to  learn  them,  Miss  Hub¬ 
bard  confounded  her  with  that  stereotyped,  useful  advice  to  drudges,  to 
make  time,  which  she  had  already  carried  out  to  the  utmost  elasticity  of  her 
waking-hours.  So  next  she  stole  an  hour  from  her  moming-sleep,  and  often, 
when  the  maids  crept  down  stairs  in  the  cold  November  darkness,  a  thread 
of  light  that  slid  through  a  chink  in  the  school-room  door  betrayed  Miss 
Winifred  at  her  silent  tasks.  There  was  a  prudent  woman  amongst  them 
who  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Brunton,  and  a  cup  of  milk  and  thick  slice 
of  bread  were  henceforward  left  on  her  desk  over-night ;  but  no  veto  was 
put  on  her  early  rising,  and  by  degrees  her  work,  or  her  anxiety  about  it, 
curtailed  her  rest  until  many  a  morning  she  heard  the  clock  at  St.  Stephen 
Martyr’s  strike  four  after  she  had  lighted  her  candle,  and  opened  her  books. 

Even  in  tbe  later  description  of  Winny’s  schoolfellows,  and 
the  love  affair  which  follows,  Holme  Lee  has  unaccountably 
dropped  all  vigour  and  vitality.  Yet  Georgia*  Denham  had  ex¬ 
cellent  capabilities  in  her  presentation,  and,  if  she  had  been  given 
more  to  do,  might  of  herself  have  redeemed  the  book  from  its  sin 
of  dulness.  She  is  one  of  the  new  order  of  girls, .  given  to 
science,  fond  of  anatomy — as  Holme  Lee  says,  “  Georgies  studies 
and  diversions  were  of  a  harder  type,  taking  a  divergent  line 
towards  the  masculine  ” — incredulous  of  love,  professedly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  natural  object  of  a  woman’s  life,  and  apparently 
destined  to  celibacy,  science,  and  independence.  When  Winny 
as  a  schoolgirl  runs  a  thorn  into  her  hand,  “  Georgia  produced  a 
pair  of  tweezers,  took  firm  hold  of  the  suffering  member,  and  drew 
out  the  thorn.”  Later,  when  Winny  as  a  woman  loves  a  man 
she  cannot  marry,  Georgie,  to  cure  her  of  her  heedless  passion 
and  to  prevent  future  sorrow,  tells  her  that  he  is  already  married. 
It  is  the  episode  of  the  thorn  over  again,  and  the  operation 
is  performed  with  as  much  decision  as  that  was,  if  with  less 
tenderness  than  need  have  been.  As  for  Georgie’s  apparent 
devotion  to  celibacy  and  science,  that  naturally  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  she  marries  a  certain  Dr.  Harvey-Pliillips,  to  whose 
sisters  “  Winny  breathed  a  sigh  and  said,  ‘  I  think  Georgie  would 
have  done  very  well  without  your  brother.  I  believe  she  is  marry¬ 
ing  to  be  in  the  profession.  It  has  a  fascination,  for  her.  She 
once  dissected  a  sparrow.’”  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Holme 
Lee  has  blundered  in  this  character  of  Miss  Denham.  She  is 
wanting  in  cohesion  and  central  principle,  being  too  many  things 
at  once— namely,  independent  and  fond  of  masculine  study,. yet 
fond  of  admiration  too,  and,  though  original,  not  a  rebel  against 
Mrs.  Grundy  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  thus,  having,  these 
contradictory  qualities,  she  is  not  so  distinct  a  portrait  as  in  the 
beginning  we  expected  to  find  her. 

We  cannot  admire  the  Mr.  Leonard  Durant  who  makes  ship¬ 
wreck  of  poor  Winny’s  happiness.  He  is  a  married  man  rambling 
about  the  world  as  a  single  one,  while  his  wife,  who  was,  when  he 
married  her,  “  a  beautiful  and  impetuous  young  animal,  perfectly 
ignorant  and  innocent,”  is  living  as  the  wife  ot  a  stone-hewer  in 
the  North  country,  “a  Tynedale  man  of  primitive  feelings  and 
prodigious  strength  ” : — 

Durant  bad  seen  him  and  bis  children,  fair,  ruddy  young  sons  of  Anak, 
and  he  had  seen  and  talked  with  their  mother  since  Christmas— never 
having  seen  her  before  since  their  separation.  She  had  matuied  into  a 
gramlrustic  matron,  fiercely  tender  of  her  progeny,  and  loving  her  master 
with  a  wholesome  fear.  She  let  Durant  know  that  the  episode  in  hei  life 
that  belonged  to  him  was  her  one  sin  against  her  husband. 

“  He’d  kill  me  if  he  heard  you’d  been  about  here,”  she  said  with  an  air 
of  stern  conviction.  .  ,  .  . 

Durant  reproached  himself  for  having  gone  near  her— that  episode  had 
dwindled  to  a  poor  light  o’love  shadow  on  her  memory  against  all  the  sweet 
years  of  contented  labour  that  she  had  lived  since  with  husband  and 
children.  He  could  not  harm  her,  could  not  bring  any  trouble  upon  her  for 
his  own  old  fault— a  generous  folly,  but  not  the  less  a  fault. 


Such  being  tbe  state  of  tbe  case,  be  suffers  himself  to  fall  in  love 
with  Winny  Hesketh,  and  to  get  her  love  in  return ;  then  leaves  her 
to  make  the  best  she  can  of  her  broken  happiness,  while  he  wanders 
away  to  the  East,  where  he  dies  in  due  course — we  think  with  un¬ 
necessary  cruelty  on  the  authors  part.  It  would  have  been  for 
more  comfortable,  and  would  have  violated  no  principle  of  art  or 
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ethics,  if  the  two  had  been  allowed  to  come  together  at  last. 
Winny  deserved  this  pale  afterglow  of  joy,  seeing  how  much  she 
had  lost  during  the  morning  and  the  noon  of  her  life.  We  do  not 
hold  to  the  childishness  of  making  all  novels  end  happily.  There 
are  no  doubt  certain  fundamental  lines  on  which  nothing  hut 
tragedy  can  be  constructed,  and  it  would  be  as  wise  to  quarrel 
with  Romeo  and  Juliet  because  we  do  not  take  our  leave  of 
him  administering  justice  on  his  estate,  of  her  tying  up  jams  in 
the  still-room,  and  of  both  on  the  high  road  to  comfortable 
obesity  and  commonplace  felicity,  as  to  quarrel  with  certain  novels 
because  they  end  in  grey,  not  rose  colour.  Still,  Winny  Hesketh 
might  have  been  made  happy  without  any  artistic  discord.  We 
wish  that  Holme  Lee  had  been  more  merciful  to  her  poor  little 
governess,  and  had  deprived  the  Tynedale  man  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  feelings  and  prodigious  strength  of  his  grand  rustic  matron 
now  that  she  had  done  her  duty  to  society  and  brought  into  the 
world  her  allotted  number  of  fair,  ruddy  young  sons  of  Anak,  so 
that  Winny  might  have  her  innings,  and  thus  fair  play  be  dealt 
to  all  around. 

We  hope  that  Holme  Lee's  next  book  may  be  stronger  and 
better  compacted  than  this.  No  one  is  always  at  the  best  of  his 
powers ;  but  it  is  wise  not  to  work  when  at  the  worst,  and 
to  know  when  to  refrain.  A  reputation  once  made  has  a  certain 
amount  of  toughness  and  elasticity  to  withstand  the  strain  of 
future  failures ;  but  that  certain  amount  is  not  unlimited,  and  the 
patience  of  the  public  does  not  hold  out  for  ever.  Still  Holme 
Lee  has  such  excellent  qualities,  and  has  done  such  good  work, 
as  entitle  her  to  considerable  indulgence ;  and  we  shall  be  glad 
if  she  will  profit  by  the  lesson  of  this  comparative  failure  to  give 
us  something  of  her  best  again. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

IpEW  problems  better  deserve  the  attention  of  the  statesman 
and  the  philosopher  than  that  of  the  vitality  of  the  Maho¬ 
metan  religion  and  of  the  social  and  political  organization  of  Islam 
in  general.  Is  the  Moslem  world  decaying,  and  about  to  give 
place  to  some  newer  development  ?  or  is  it  in  process  of  renovation 
from  contact  with  Western  ideas  P  or  is  it,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  thinks, 
and  as  many  symptoms  seem  to  prognosticate,  on  the  eve  of  a 
temporary  regeneration  by  a  recurrence  to  primitive  austerity,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  incongruous  infusion  with  which  it  has  been 
recently  inoculated  ?  Herr  Vambery* * * * §  seems  to  accept  the  first 
solution,  while  desiring  to  establish  the  second,  and  incidentally 
producing  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  third.  His  point  of 
view  is  that  of  a  friend  to  Islam,  less  on  its  own  account  than 
from  that  dread  of  Russian  aggrandizement  which  must  needs 
weigh  heavily  on  a  patriotic  Hungarian.  He  would  therefore  be 
most  happy  to  pronounce  the  Oriental  world  in  a  fair  way  of  re¬ 
generation  by  Occidental  influences ;  but  the  result  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  is  decidedly  discouraging.  Little,  he  thinks,  beyond  the 
exterior  varnish  of  civilization  has  as  yet  been  acquired  even  by 
the  most  enlightened  classes  of  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  while  the  edu¬ 
cational,  military,  and  other  improved  institutions  with  which  these 
countries  have  been  endowed,  being  alien  to  the  national  genius, 
languish  as  mere  exotics.  The  East  has  never  yet  produced  a  real 
reformer.  Mahmoud  and  Reschid,  Mohammed  Ali  and  Ishmael, 
however  ready  to  recognize  the  material  superiority  of  the  West, 
have  been  incapable  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  ideas  with 
which  it  is  inseparably  connected.  Admitting  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  a  strong  case  would  seem  to  be  made  out  for  Mr.  Pal- 
grave’s  anticipation  of  a  reaction  towards  the  intense  bigotry  aud 
fanaticism  which  in  former  days  constituted  the  strength  of  Islam. 
It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  M.  Vambery ’s  book  that  he  takes  so 
little  notice  of  a  movement  whose  existence  is  so  well  attested, 
and  which  may  be  attended  with  incalculable  results.  Except 
for  one  cursory  reference,  the  only  chapter  of  his  work  which 
has  much  bearing  upon  it  is  his  examination  of  the  glowing 
traditions  of  Saracenic  culture  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Courts  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  These  are,  in  his  opinion, 
much  exaggerated,  and  he  regards  any  apparent  development  of 
the  Arab  intellect  as  the  result  of  an  impulse  derived  from  contact 
with  the  remains  of  antique  civilization,  powerfully  operative  for 
a  time,  but  incapable  of  perpetuation  in  its  uncongenial  environ¬ 
ment.  In  pronouncing  this  severe  judgment  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  M.  Vambery  has  taken  sufficient  account  of  the 
difficulties  which  liberal  culture  had  to  encounter  at  the  period  of 
which  he  treats — political  convulsions,  the  difficulty  of  intercourse, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  fanatical  clergy.  There  seems  some  in¬ 
consistency  between  his  generally  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
Oriental  intellect  and  the  hopes  which,  deprecating  as  he  does  the 
subjugation  or  dispossession  of  Islam  by  European  Powers,  he 
must  be  held  yet  to  entertain  of  such  a  reform  as  will  enable  it  to 
prolong  its  existence.  Dismissing,  or  rather  failing  duly  to 
consider,  the  alternative  of  a  conservative  reaction,  he  looks  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  England,  the  only  Power  in  a  position  to 
put  pressure  upon  Eastern  States  for  their  own  and  the  general 
good.  French  influence  is  at  present  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
would  in  no  case  affect  more  than  the  mere  surface  of  society. 
Germany  is  excluded  by  her  geographical  frontiers.  Russian 
advice  is  sinister  and  perfidious ;  her  action  is  inevitably  directed 
to  the  total  disintegration  of  the  Mussulman  body  politic. 

*  Der  Islam  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Fine  culturgeschichtliche 
Studie.  Von  H.  Vambdry.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Nutt. 


England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  maintain  existing  arrange* 
ments  by  the  generally  conservative  character  of  her  policy,  by 
her  indifference  to  territorial  acquisitions,  and  by  the  obligations 
under  which  she  already  lies  to  her  Moslem  subjects  in  India. 
Though  not  very  sanguine,  the  writer  still  expects  something  from 
this  influence,  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  improvements 
which  it  must  bring  in  its  train ;  and  he  sums  up  by  expressing  the 
opinion  that,  if  Russia  can  be  prevented  from  undermining  the 
Moslem  edifice  altogether,  the  Eastern  nations  will  gradually  ap¬ 
proximate  to  our  ideal  of  civilized  communities,  but  that  the 
process  will  be  very  slow,  and  the  product  very  imperfect.  Of 
Oriental  Christians  M.  Vambery  entertains  the  lowest  opinion,  and 
entirely  rejects  the  notion  of  any  salutary  change  being  effected 
by  their  elevation  to  the  position  of  a  ruling  class. 

Dr.  Siegfried  *  has  written  a  very  learned  and  impartial  treatise 
on  Philo  of  Alexandria,  and  the  system  adopted  by  him  in  his 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  the  author  traces  the  gradual  approximation  of 
Hebrew  to  Hellenic  habits  of  thought  during  the  Alexandrian  era, 
prompted,  as  he  expresses  it,  by  the  instinctive  wish  to  combine 
the  philosophical  truth  offered  by  classical  antiquity  with  the 
religious  truth  inherited  by  Judaism.  A  compendious  method  of 
achieving  this  fusion  was  at  hand  in  the  system  of  allegory,  already 
applied  to  the  Homeric  poems  by  admirers  determined  to  make  the 
prince  of  poets  the  prince  of  religious  and  ethical  teachers  also. 
Aristobulus  and  other  forerunners  of  Philo  had  merely  to  adapt  the 
principle  to  their  own  Scriptures,  from  which  indeed,  improving 
upon  their  masters,  they  maintained  that  Homer  and  Orpheus  were 
borrowed.  Philo  brought  this  department  of  hermeneutics  to 
perfection,  and  Dr.  Siegfried’s  work  contains  numerous  examples 
of  his  skill  in  educing  the  profoundest  wisdom  from  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  trivialities.  Absurd  as  his  expositions  appear  when  tested 
by  common-sense  criticism,  they  contributed  much  to  secure  to  the 
Scriptures  a  respectful  reception  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
and  exercised  great  influence  both  on  the  Talmudistic  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  one  hand  and  on  patristic  literature  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Siegfried  has  investigated  all  these  points  with  unwearied 
patience,  and  has  added  a  copious  glossary  of  Philo’s  Alexandrian 
Greek,  with  references  to  other  writers  by  whom  his  phraseology 
has  been  employed. 

A  kindred  subject  is  treated  by  J.  Freudenthal  f,  the  first  two 
sections  of  whose  “  Studies  of  Hellenistic  Judaism”  are  occupied 
by  a  disquisition  on  Alexander  Polyhistor.  Alexander,  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer  contemporary  with  Sulla,  abridged  or  excerpted  a 
number  of  writers  on  Jewish  and  Samaritan  history,  with  how 
much  or  how  little  judgment  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  his  work  is  only 
known  from  the  quotations  of  Eusebius.  The  information  thus 
gleaned  at  third  hand  is  of  very  small  intrinsic  value,  hut  is  not 
devoid  of  importance  as  an  auxiliary  to  criticism.  When,  for 
example,  we  find  that  Josephus  in  his  account  of  Moses  has  fre¬ 
quently  copied  the  romantic  narrative  forged  by  some  vainglorious 
Hellenistic  Jew  in  the  name  of  Artapan,  an  imaginary  Egyptian 
priest,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  puzzling  discrepancies 
between  the  historian  and  the  sacred  writings  of  his  nation  may 
have  a  similar  origin,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  estimate  them  at 
their  real  significance.  These  and  similar  questions  of  historical 
criticism  are  investigated  by  Herr  Freudenthal  with  a  thoroughness 
of  scrutiny  and  an  attractiveness  of  treatment  which  make  us 
wish  for  the  continuance  of  his  Hellenistic  researches. 

Paul  and  Braune’s  “Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  German 
Language  and  Literature”  J  thus  far  relate  entirely  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  both.  Some  are  of  special  interest  to  English  readers, 
especially  Richard  Wiilcker’s  papers  on  the  stage  of  the  English 
language  entitled  by  him  “  Modern  Anglo-Saxon,”  represented  by 
the  literary  monuments  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  Laya¬ 
mon’s  “Brut.”  Two  of  these  compositions,  the  “  Ancren  Riwle”  and 
the  so-called  “  Proverbs  of  King  Alfred,”  form  the  subjects  of  in¬ 
dependent  essays.  Among  several  other  interesting  articles  may 
be  named  that  on  the  MSS.  of  Hartmann’s  “  Iwein,”  by  H.  Paul,  and 
that  on  the  legends  of  Mount  Pilatus,  by  W.  Creizenach. 

Publications — chiefly  of  historical,  archaeological,  or  local  in¬ 
terest — succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  from  the  press  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  publisher  who  has  planted  the  literary  banner  of  the  German 
Empire  at  Strasburg  §,  that  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  mere 
list  of  them.  The  work  of  most  general  interest  is  Herr  Wiegand's 
essay  on  the  various  recensions  of  Frederick  the  Great’s  prefaces  to 
his  historical  memoirs.  W.  Lexis’s  disquisition  on  the  theory  of 
the  statistics  deduced  from  a  census  of  population  is  important, 
but  intelligible  only  to  mathematicians. 

Major  II.  Muller's  ||  historical  review  of  the  progress  of  field 
artillery  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  is  valuable  for  its  references 

*  Philo  von  Alexandria  ah  Ausleger  des  Alten  Testaments.  Von  Dr.  Carl 
Siegfried.  Jena  :  Dufft.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Hellenistische  Studien.  Alexander  Polyhistor  und  die  von  ihm  erhal- 
tenen  Reste  j udiiischer  und  samaritanischer  Geschichtswerke.  Von  J.  Freu¬ 
denthal.  Breslau:  Skutsch.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  II.  Paul  und  W.  Braune.  Bd.  i.  Ilalle  :  Lippert.  London ; 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Die  Forreden  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  zur  “  Histoire  de  Mon  Temps." 
Von  W.  Wiegand.- — Einleitung  in  der  Theorie  der  Bcvdlkerungstatistik.  Von 
W.  Lexis. —  Ueber  die  Sanktgullischen  Sprachdenhm'dter.  Von  K.  Helming. — 
Rcinmar  von  Hagenau  und  H.  von  Rugge.  Von  E.  Sehmidt. — Strassburg's 
Bliite  und  die  vnlkswirthschaftliche  Revolution  im  XIII.  Jahrhundert.  Von 
G.  Schmoller.  Strassburg  :  R.  J.  Triibner.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

||  Die  Entwickelung  der  Feld-  Artillerie,  von  1815  bis  1870.  Von  H.  MUller. 
Berlin:  Oppenheim.  Loudon:  Williams  &  Norgate- 
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to  a  long  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  various  countries, 
■which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  disentomb  from  the  chaos  of  official 
reports  in  which  they  are  embodied.  The  volume  will  revive  the 
recollection  of  the  sensation  excited  by  the  performances  of  the 
Lancaster  siege  guns  in  the  Crimean  war,  the  controversies  as  to  the 
possibility  of  adapting  the  principle  to  the  requirements  of  field 
artillery,  and  its  practical  solution  by  the  success  of  the  French 
rifled  cannon  in  the  Italian  campaign.  The  volume  concludes  with 
a  survey  of  the  existing  condition  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  a 
set  of  comparative  tables. 

The  flat  districts  between  the  lower  waters  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  constitute  on  a  superficial  view  one  of  the  least  interesting 
parts  of  Europe,  but  Herr  Allmers  * * * §  has  shown  that  they  are  full 
of  attraction  to  a  judicious  explorer.  The  simple  habits,  pic¬ 
turesque  traditions,  and  honourable  history  of  the  sturdy  children 
of  the  soil  have  afforded  him  material  for  a  really  delightful  little 
volume.  It  is  remarkable  what  differences  of  character  and 
manners  are  found  to  exist  among  the  occupants  of  conterminous 
districts  so  alike  in  physical  character.  The  cottages  of  the 
Altlanders,  for  instance,  are  unlike  those  of  their  neighbours,  and 
equal  in.picturesqueness  to  the  very  best  English  specimens  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book 
is  the  account  of  the  extermination  of  the  heroic  and  hapless 
Stedings,  the  Albigenses  of  North  Germany. 

The  diagonal  drawn  by  Herr  Gerhard  pohlfs  across  Northern 
Africa  t  begins  at  Tripoli  and  ends  at  Lagos  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  The  first  volume  takes  the  traveller  as  far  as  Kuka,  a 
large  city  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad.  Our  readers  have  pre¬ 
viously  had  opportunities  of  making  acquaintance  with  Herr 
Kohl  fa  as  a  lively,  agreeable,  and  picturesque  traveller,  always 
good-humoured,  and  reasonable  in  his  estimates  of  men  and  things. 
This  character  is  amply  sustained  by  the  present  work.  His  scien¬ 
tific  attainments  are  unfortunately  limited,  and  he  depends  greatly 
in  this  department  on.  the  observations  of  other  travellers,  especially 
Nachtigall.  In  his  own  line  he  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  His 
narrative  begins  with  Tripoli,  where  he  collected  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  respecting  German  trade  with  North  Africa,  and  observed 
the  enmity  between  the  French  and  English  Consuls,  certainly  an 
unfortunate  condition  of  things.  He  then  made  an  excursion  to 
the  oasis  Rhadames  or  Ghadames,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time 
detained  by  sickness,  and  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants.  These  he  describes  as  great 
hypocrites  in  the  matter  of  religious  observances,  but  as  hospitable 
and  compassionate.  A  project  for  the  further  exploration  of  the 
country  in  this  direction  having  failed  through  the  unpunctualitv 
of  his  native  auxiliaries,  the  traveller  determined  to  proceed  across 
the  Great  Desert  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
This  adventurous  enterprise  he  executed,  halting  some  time  at 
Murzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  where  he  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  spite  of  official  professions. 
Fezzan  is  at  present  governed  by  a  Turkish  Kaimakan  dependent 
on  Tripoli ;  Herr  Rohlfs  gives  an  outline  of  its  previous  history. 
After  a  weary  journey  through  the  desert,  which  everywhere  ex¬ 
hibits  the  traces  of  former  marine  action,  the  traveller  was  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  palms  and  herds  of  Lake  Tchad,  whose  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  greater  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nachtigall,  has  an  outlet  at  the  south-eastern  extremity. 
Kuka,  a  large  and  flourishing  city  governed  by  a  Mahometan 
Sultan,  has  of  late  years  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  the  chief  seat 
of  learning  in  Central  Africa,  although  the  accomplishments 
of  the  students  do  not  extend  beyond  learning  to  read 
the  Koran  in  an  unknown  tongue.  They  would  prove  by  no  means 
incapable  of  instruction  through  the  medium  of  their  native 
Kanuri.  The  country  has  also  great  capabilities  for  commerce,  of 
which  little  advantage  is  likely  to  be  taken  until  a  route  is  opened 
up  from  the  Atlantic,  about  thirty  days’  journey.  The  first 
volume  concludes  here,  and  leaves  the  traveller  meditating  the 
continuation  of  his  journey  to  Lagos. 

A  set  of  chronological  tables  of  modern  Italian  history  J,  in¬ 
tended  especially  as  a  supplement  to  Massari’s  Life  of  Cavour,  is  a 
useful  guide  to  the  political  revolutions  of  the  country,  especially 
since  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire. 

W.  Eoscher’s  history  of  political  economy  in  Germany  §  is  neces¬ 
sarily  an  analysis  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  subject, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  which  would  require  almost  as  extensive  a 
knowledge  as  the  author’s  own.  It  is  unquestionably  very  clear, 
very  interesting,  and  a  work  of  enormous  research,  political 
economy  being  conceived  in  its  most  extensive  application,  so  as  to 
comprise  all  writers  on  the  social  condition  of  tbe  people  since  the 
invention  of  printing.  These  fall  into  three  classes,  distinguished 
by  a  chronological  limit — theologians  and  moralists  such  as 
Erasmus,  who  were  led  to  investigate  the  relations  of  rich  and 
poor  as  a  department  of  casuistry  or  from  motives  of  philanthropy ; 
writers  on  political  economy  as  a  branch  of  statecraft,  such  as 
Thomasius  ;  finally,  the  scientific  economy  of  the  present  day.  An 
immense  number  of  authors  are  analysed  at  more  or  less  length,  and 

*  Marschenbuch.  Land-  und  Volksbilder.  Yon  H.  Allmers.  Oldenburg  : 
Schulze.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Quer  durch  Afriha.  Bcise  vom  Mittelmeer  nach  dem  Tschad  See  und 
zum  Golf  von  Guinea.  Yon  Gerhard  Rohlfs.  Tli.  i.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

X  Geschichls-2'abellen  von  Italien.  Von  Dr.  E.  Bezold.  Leipzig:  Barth. 
London :  W  illiams  &  Norgate. 

§  Geschichte  der  National- Oekonomik  in  Deutschland.  Von  W.  Roscher. 
Mttnchen  :  Oldenburg.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


always  in  a  spirited  and  agreeable  style.  The  author’s  own  views 
appear  to  be  those  of  the  “  Academic  Socialists,”  or  the  school 
which,  while  recognizing  all  the  accepted  canons  of  political 
economy,  favours  State  intervention  as  a  means  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  problems,  and  rejects  the  principles  of  unrestricted 
competition  and  laissez-faire. 

Herr  Adolph  Samter  *  starts  from  the  postulate  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  wide  range 
of  discussion  suggested  by  the  complicated  problems  of  modern 
society.  He  hardly  seems  to  establish  his  point ;  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  as  he  asserts,  may  be  now  a  more  important  subject 
than  its  production,  and  the  comfort  and  morality  of  the  labourer 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  amount  of  his  contribution  to  the 
national  wealth  ;  but  all  this  is  rather  a  development  than  an  over¬ 
throw  of  Adam  Smith,  who  was  the  last  of  men  to  have  dreamed  of 
setting  bounds  to  inquiry  in  any  direction.  If,  however,  Herr  Samter 
has  not  founded  a  new  science,  he  has  written  an  interesting,  if  not 
very  original,  essay  on  human  wants  and  their  influence  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  production  and  regulating  the  distribution  of  property. 

Herr  A.  Ritschl  f  is  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Schleier- 
macher.  The  leading  idea  of  his  essay,  however,  is  one  in  which 
all  will  concur — the  complexity  of  Schleiermacher’s  nature,  and  the 
union  in  him  of  various  elements  of  speculation  which,  being  ap¬ 
propriated  as  fragments  by  his  successors,  have  given  rise  to  schools 
and  coteries  which  on  a  superficial  view  have  little  in  common 
with  their  actual  source. 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Zurich,  Professor  Wundt  %  defines 
the  task  now  chiefly  incumbent  upon  philosophy  as  the  systemati¬ 
zation  of  human  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  a  common  bond 
of  union  among  all  the  individual  sciences. 

The  term  “  art  ”  is  understood  in  a  very  liberal  sense  by  Moritz 
Carriere,  the  fifth  volume  of  whose  treatise  on  aesthetics  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  progress  of  general  culture  §  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  what  we  should  consider  literary  criticism  on  the  intellectual 
productions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  with  occa¬ 
sional  references  to  the  political  and  social  movements  by  which 
these  were  influenced.  Herr  Carriere’s  criticism  is  in  general 
very  sound,  and,  if  not  remarkable  for  originality,  is  yet  elevated 
above  mediocrity  by  the  writer’s  lofty  conception  of  the  destinies 
of  humanity,  and  his  habit  of  considering  the  works  he  passes  in 
review  in  their  relation  to  the  most  exalted  ideals  of  the  best  and 
purest  minds. 

K.  J.  Schrder’s  popular  lectures  on  the  German  poetical  and 
other  imaginative  literature  of  this  century  ||  are  exactly  what  they 
profess  to  be,  a  brief,  unpretending,  but  impartial  and  judicious, 
manual  on  the  subject.  The  biographical  element  is  somewhat  too 
prominent  at  the  expense  of  the  critical ;  the  notices  of  the  later 
works  of  Goethe  and  Tieck,  for  instance,  are  exceedingly  meagre. 

Karl  Werder’s  Lectures  on  Hamlet  If  are  chiefly  a  defence  of 
the  writer  and  the  hero  of  the  piece  against  the  strictures  of 
Schlegel.  The  lecturer  is  ingenious,  enthusiastic,  and  endowed 
with  the  first  qualification  of  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  a 
reverential  sense  of  his  author’s  genius. 

The  subject  of  Paul  Heyse’s  last  comedy  #*  is  thus  described  by 
the  author  : — “  A  young  maiden,  in  dread  of  being  betrothed  against 
her  will,  proposes  to  a  young  man  whom  she  has  scarcely  seen  to 
rescue  her  by  a  pretended  marriage.”  This  is  a  situation  which 
could  only  be  made  acceptable  by  such  an  overwhelming  display 
of  human  and  animal  spirits  as  silences  criticism  in  the  somewhat 
analogous  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Herr  Heyse  is  scantily  endowed 
with  Goldsmith’s  vis  comica;  his  play  is  very  elegantly  written, 
but,  like  most  modern  dramas  of  any  literary  pretension,  smells 
rather  of  the  lamp  than  the  footlights.  We  should  infer  from  the 
dedication  that  it  had  obtained  but  a  qualified  success  on  the 
stage. 

*  Social-Lehre.  Ueber  die  Befriedigung  der  Bediirfnisse  in  der  mensch- 
lichen  Gesellschaft.  Von  A.  Samter.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Schleiermachers  Beden  uber  die  Religion  und  Hire  Nachwirhungen  auf 
die  evangelische  Kirche  Deutschlands.  Von  A.  Ritschl.  Bonn:  Marcus. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Ueber  die  Aufgabe  der  Philosophic  in  der  Gegenwart.  Von  W.  Wundt. 
Leipzig:  Engelmann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Die  Kunst  im  Zusammenhang  der  Culturentwickelung  und  die  Ideate  der 
Menschheit.  Von  M.  Carriere.  Bd.  s-  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Die  deutsche  Dichlung  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Von  K.  J.  Schrber. 
Leipzig  :  Vogel.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

*i!  Vorlesungen  uber  Shahspeare’s  Hamlet.  Von  Karl  Werder.  Berlin : 
Hertz.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

**  Hire  vm  Ehre.  Schauspiel.  Von  Paul  Heyse.  Berlin:  Hertz. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A  LEXANDRA  PALACE  GRAND  OPENING  FESTIVAL, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1- 
BAND  and  CHORUS  1,500  PERFORMERS. 

The  Musical  Arrangements,  in  which  the  principal  Artistes  of  Iler  Majesty’s  Opera  will 
take  part,  will  be  under  the  entire  direction  of  9 

Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

Full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

Admission  Tickets,  5s.,  if  purchased  before  the  day  ;  by  payment  at  the  doors,  7s.  fid.;  or  by 
the  Guinea  Season  Ticket,  which  includes  Membership  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Art  Union, 
and  is  now  on  sale  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  and  their  Agents. 

QNOWDON  in  WINTER  ;  Sunrise.  —  EXHIBITION  of 

WORKS  by  ELIJAH  WALTON,  including  the  above  fine  Picture  and  many  New  large 
ALPINE.  EASTERN,  and  other  subjects.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Admission 
and  Catalogue,  Is.  Ten  to  Six. _ _ _ 

TNORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR/ETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion.” 

“La  Vigne.”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c _ DORfi  GALLERY, 

35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


(ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  LENT  TO 

V-/  COPY  and  FOR  SALE.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country.  Catalogue  and  Terms  by 

fost.  Three  Stamps — W.  HOTTER,  39  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  Hours  Ten  to 
ive  ;  Saturday  Ten  to  Twelve. 

TJiRENOH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  TWENTY- 

-L  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of  Artists  of 
the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Half-past  Nine  till  Six. 

nnHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  : in  WATER-COLOURS?— 

j-  The  EIGHT Y-FOUKTII  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN  ou  Monday,  April  20  ft  Pall 
Mall  East. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

T  ONDON  SOCIETY,  ON  VIEW  daily,  from  Ten  to>ivc 

*  at  Messrs.  Dickinson’s  Galleries.  114  New  Bond  Street,  W.  Admission  by  Card.  * 

■ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND.— The  EIGHTY^SIXTH 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  llic  CORPORATION  will  take  place,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  May  2B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  CARLINGFORD  in  the  Chair. 

The  Stewards  will  be  announced  in  future  advertisements. 

10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  OCT  A  VI  AN  BLE  WITT,  Secretary . 


ARTISTS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

For  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  Children  of  Painters.  Sculptors, 
Architects,  and  Engravers. 

President— Sir  FRANCIS  GRANT,  P.R.A. 

H.R.IL  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH  will  Preside  at  a  DINNER  in  aid  of  this  Fund,  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Saturday.  May  8. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by _ 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  lion.  Sec.,  7  Cromwell  Place,  South 
Kensington. 

PHILIP  C.  HARDWICK,  Treasurer,  2  Hereford  Gardens,  Park  Lane.  ’ 

F.  W.  MAYNARD,  Secretary ,  21  Old  Bond  Street.  W. 

From  whom  information  relating  to  the  Fund  can  be  obtained. 

The  cost  of  the  Dinner,  including  Wines,  XI  Is.  each  Person.  Tickets  can  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,  21  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 


UY?S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The  SUMMER 

SESSION  will  commence  on  Saturday,  May  1.  The  Hospital  contains  G90  Beds,  with 
separate  Wards  for  Special  Diseases.  The  Museums  of  Pathology,  Anatomy,  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy  contain  numerous  Specimens  and  Drawings,  600  Models  of  Skin  Diseases,  and 
a  unique  Collection  of  Anatomical  Models.  Special  Classes  are  given  in  the  Subjects 
required  for  the  London  University  Degrees. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  Taylor,  or  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Stocker. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E.,  April  1875. 


GT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The 

.  .  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  on  Monday,  May  3.  The  Hospital  contains  350  Beds. 
Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  every  week.  The  usual 
Courses  of  Lectures  are  also  given  by  the  appointed  Teachers.  Dr  Robert  Barnes  has  this 
year  been  chosen  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  Dr.  BRAILEY  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer  or  Dean  of  the  School,  at  the 
Hospital. 

17ETTES  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.  Four  of  ^40  per 

annum.  Competition  in  J uly.— Apply  for  particulars  to  Head-Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight,  £40  ;  Four,  £20.  Election,  Second  Week  in  May _ Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The 

College,  Cheltenham. 


CL  I  FT  ON  C  O  LLEGE.— SCHOLAR  SHIP  S.— 

TEN  or  more  will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next,  value  £25  to  £50  a  year, 
which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  the  case  of  Scholars  who  require 
it.— Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

TRIE  LADIES’  COLLEGE*  POLYGON  HOUSE.  SOUTH- 

AMPTON. 

ESTABLISHED  BY  TnE  HAMPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTING 
FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Patron— The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 

President- The  Right  Hon.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  M.P. 

Ilonorary  Secret  ary— Surgeon-General  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  C.B.,  1  Rockstone  Terrace. 

Lady  Principal — Miss  DANIELS,  assisted  by  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  high- 

class  Professors. 

The  NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  on  May  8,  and  Parents  or  Guardians  who  wish  to  make 
arrangements  for  Tuition  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Lady  Principal  without 
delay. 

The  OBJECT  of  the  COLLEGE  is  to  provide  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN 
an  EFFICIENT  and  GRADUATED  COURSE  of  STUDY  ;  and  the  Council  beg  to  inform 
the  Public  that  the  Course  of  Instruction  includes  thorough  grounding  and  advanced  teaching 
in  English,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  English  Literature,  several  brandies  of  Natural 
Science  and  Mathematics,  Music,  Singing,  Harmony,  Drawing.  Dancing,  and  Drilling. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  airy,  and  has  large  garden  and  grounds  attached. 

All  the  Classes  are  open  to  Occasional  Students  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 


TJIGHER  EDUCATION  of  GIRLS.— A  BOARDING 

HOUSE  lias  been  OPENED  for  PUPILS  from  a  distance  attending  the  HIGH 
SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  recently  established  at  CROYDON  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 

Company.  The  house  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  School _ For  terms  and  references, 

apply  to  Mrs.  Q.  L.  ATKINS,  Ashton  Lodge,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon,  S. 


A  L  V  E  R  N _  COLLEGE. 

This  COLLEGE  contains  TWO  DEPARTMENTS-the  CLASSICAL  and  the  MODERN. 
There  is  also  a  Preparatory  LOWER  SCHOOL  for  younger  Boys. 

There  are  Boarding  Houses  within  the  College  Grounds,  held  by  the  Head-Master  and  others 
of  his  Staff;  a  Gymnasium,  &c. 

Board  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £90;  over  Fourteen.  £90.  Non -Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  fee  of  £fi.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College.  Oxford. 

The  Next  Term  commences  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  May  next. 


ABINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  miles  from  Oxford). — 

This  old  Foundation,  with  larger  New  Buildings,  extensive  Grounds,  and  University 
Scholarships,  gives  a  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Classical  or  Modern,  at  a  Moderate 

Cost.  There  are  VACANCIES  for  BOARDERS  for  next  Terra _ Apply  to  the  Rev. 

E.  Summers,  Head-Master. 


TTDUOATION  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  in  CANNSTATT, 

^  near  Stuttgart— Professor  H1RSCH,  established  more  than  Twenty  years,  will  have 
some  VACANCIES  after  Easter.  Diet  English  as  much  as  possible.  Recommended  by  more 
than  100  Pupils,  and  by  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  Waltham  Rectory.  Hants;  Rev.  Dr.  Charteris, 
Professor,  Edinburgh  ;  Rev.  R.  D.  Buchanan,  Glasgow  ;  and  N.  TrUbner,  Esq..  Publisher, 
Ludgate  Hill.  Prospectuses  to  be  had  from  the  latter.  Professor  HiBSCH  will  be  in  London 
during  April  and  May.  Letters  arranging  interviews  to  be  addressed  to  him  at  54  Hans 
Place.  S.W. 


PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  UNI- 

VERSITIES.— TOR  CREST  HALL,  Warberry  nill,  Torquay, under  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R. 
STEBBING,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College.  Oxford,  First  and  Second 
Class  Classics.  First  Class  in  Law  and  Modern  History,  and  formerly  Tutor  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Wellington  College.  The  situation  is  lofty  and  salubrious.  The  Pupils  are  treated 
as  members  of  the  family.  Fees,  under  fourteen,  150  guineas ;  over  fourteen,  200  guineas. 


A  RMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  and  CONTROL.— Rev.  Dr. 

HUGHES.  Wrangler  Cam.,  assisted  by  experienced  Tutors,  prepares  for  the  above. 
Has  passed  over  300.Perivale  Rectory,  Ealing,  W. 


'THE  RHINE.— A  CONTINENTAL  CHAPLAIN  can  take 

a  PUPIL.  Opportunity  for  Travel.  Terms,  £150  a  year _ Address,  M.A.,  care  of 

Mr.  Hallett,  Bladud  Library,  Bath, 


(ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES.— INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE 

CANDIDATES  INSTRUCTED  in  Persian,  nindi,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  and  Uriya, 
by  an  INDIAN  OFFICER — Address,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hallett,  Iiydal  Villa,  Hamlet  Road, 
Upper  Norwood. 


TVTEDICAL  PUPIL.— A  LECTURER  at  one  of  the  London 

Medical  Schools  has  accommodation  in  his  House  for  a  STUDENT  of  MEDICINE 

requiring  extra  tuition.  Terms  for  the  Summer  Session  of  Three  Mouths,  £33 _ Address, 

W.  M.  A.,  “  Lancet  ”  Office,  423  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

pilEMISTRY,  BOTANY,  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.— 

A  very  successful  TEACHER  visits  PRIVATE  PUPILS  and  SCHOOLS _ Address 

for  Terms,  P.  II.  S.,  care  of  W.  F.  Morris,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  3  Staple  Inn,  Chaucery  Lane. 

rpo  STUDENTS  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS,  &c — FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  a  LIBRARY  of  about  800 
Volumes,  formed  to  illustrate  Culturgeschichte,  Folk-Lore.  Manners  and  Customs.  Topo¬ 
graphy,  Archeology,  &c.,  chiefly  the  Rhineland.  Many  Volumes  on  Alsace,  Frankfurt,  &c. 

Will  be  sold  en  bloc  very  cheap.  MS.  Catalogue  and  the  Books  can  be  seen _ Address,  L.  M., 

17  Duncan  Terrace,  Islington. 


"D  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 


r]1HE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL.— Replete  with  Home  comforts. 

Beautiful  Views.  Sea  and  Shipping.  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  Hydropathic.  Salt 

and  Fresh  Water  Baths.  American  Bowling  Alley  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Table-d’hotc  6.30 _ 

Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrenee-on-Sea,  Ramsgate. 


TT ARGATE.  —  The  CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea. 

Weekly  Boarders  only  received _ For  Terms  write  to  Mr.  Kerb,  The  Carlton  Hotel, 

Margate. 
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GERMANY. 

RINCE  BISMARCK  has  taken  some  farther  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  explaining  and  justifying  his  ecclesiastical 
cy.  As  he  pursues  it,  he  necessarily  finds  himself 
brought  into  collision,  or  at  least  into  controversy,  with 
neighbouring  Powers,  and  he  thinks  that  these  Powers 
ought  at  least  not  to  help  his  enemies.  We  in  England 
are  so  far  off,  we  are  so  little  mixed  up  with  Continental 
matters,  and  know  and  care  so  little  about  theological 
controversies  which  do  not  much  concern  us,  that  we 
naturally  fancy  that  every  one  would  be  likely  to  give 
Germany  the  answer  we  should  give,  and  would  say  that 
Germany  must  pursue  the  course  on  which  it  has  entei’ed, 
but  cannot  ask  others  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  matter. 
But  in  point  of  fact  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  of  Germany  treat  the  question  which 
Prince  Bismarck  presents  to  them.  They  may  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  bim  all  the  help  he  would  like,  but  they  do 
not  say  that  they  will  stand  altogether  aloof  from  him. 
They  do  not  treat  the  present  policy  of  the  Papacy  as  a  matter 
with  which  they  have  no  concern.  The  great  Catholic 
Powers  have,  indeed,  never  so  treated  it.  In  the  spi'ing  of 
1870,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  disastrous 
issue  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  rendered 
Prance  open  to  Prussian  dictation,  Count  Dari;,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  two  despatches  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  which  the  temporal  consequences  of 
the  new  policy  of  the  Vatican  were  set  forth  in  the  plainest 
possible  language,  and  the  Vatican  was  informed  that  the 
relations  previously  subsisting  between  the  State  and  Church 
in  France  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 
Count  Beust,  on  behalf  of  Austria,  wrote  in  nearly  the  same 
terms,  and  spoke  of  the  acts  of  the  Papal  party  as  “an 
“  attack  on  the  laws  under  which  Austria  is  governed.” 
Had  the  war  not  broken  out  France  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  quarrel  with  the  Papacy,  as  the  Emperor  gave 
notice  that,  in  the  event  of  the  GEcumenical  Council 
coming  to  the  contemplated  decision,  the  French  Con¬ 
cordat  would  no  longer  be  treated  as  valid,  and  the  French 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Papal  territory.  The 
sentiments  of  the  Legitimists,  who,  after  peace  was  made, 
had  the  dream  of  power  glittering  before  their  eyes  for  some 
months,  were  no  doubt  different,  and  they  would  have  liked 
to  use  the  arms  of  France  for  the  restoration  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power.  As  the  detested  Bismarck  is  now  the  chief 
foe  of  Rome,  writers  like  M.  About  are  amusing  them¬ 
selves  by  speaking  as  if  they  had  loved  the  Pope  and  his 
ways  and  his  policy  from  their  cradle.  But  at  the  time 
when  the  new  policy  of  the  Vatican  had  to  be  judged  by  those 
who  were  then  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  France,  they 
conceived  themselves  bound  to  protest  as  strongly  as 
Prince  Bismarck  does  now  against  what  they  considered  to 
be  a  gross  invasion  of  national  rights.  The  Ultramontane 
party  constantly  asserts  that  no  change  has  been  made, 
that  there  is  only  a  religious  dogma  the  more,  and  that 
temporal  interests  are  not  in  any  way  affected.  Prince 
Bismarck  denies  this,  and  says  that  the  change  is  great, 
and  the  injury  to  temporal  interests  very  serious.  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  one  assertion  is  more  true  than 
the  other.  But  at  any  rate  the  opinion  of  France  and  Austria 
at  the  critical  moment  when  what  Prince  Bismarck  calls  a 
great  change  was  being  made  entirely  coincided  with  the 
view  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Such  an  amount  of  support  as 
Prince  Bismarck  now  receives  from  France  and  Austria  is 
not  to  be  attributed  altogether  either  to  fear  or  to  polite¬ 


ness.  The  French  Government  has  stopped  the  French 
Bishops  from  issuing  pastorals  against  Germany,  and  it  now 
refuses  to  allow  the  members  of  the  banished  orders  to 
settle  in  France  on  leaving  Prussia.  What  France  would 
do  if  the  war  had  not  placed  it  in  a  sort  of  subjection  to 
Germany  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  certainly  is  only 
pursuing  a  course  consistent  with  the  lines  laid  down  by  it 
before  its  power  was  broken,  when  it  refuses  to  allow  its 
soil  to  be  made  the  camping-ground  of  those  who  are 
fighting  for  a  policy  against  which  no  Government  has 
protested  more  vehemently  than  that  of  France. 

When  Prince  Bismarck  is  asked  what  symptoms  there 
are  that  such  a  change  as  he  describes  has  passed  over  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican,  he  points  to  two  more  especially. 
These  are  the  subjection  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  formation  of  a  party  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  which 
avowedly  acts  under  the  guidance  of  the  Vatican.  In  old 
days,  he  says,  Prussia  got  on  well  enough  with  the  Catholic 
authorities,  for  those  authorities  were  themselves  Prussian 
in  feeling  as  well  as  by  birth.  They  had  a  secure 
position  ;  they  were  more  or  less  independent  in  their 
own  spheres.  They  could  govern  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  could  make  conces¬ 
sions  calculated  to  preserve  harmony  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  to  allow  Germans  to  suppose  that 
the  culture  they  love  so  well  was  not  necessarily  wicked. 
But  now  the  Bishops  are  the  mere  tools  and  slaves  of 
Rome.  Their  national  character  has  departed  from  them. 
They  are  the  agents  of  a  central  power,  and  are  bound  to 
promote  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus  at  command.  This 
subservience  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Pope  may  possibly  be 
too  strongly  stated  by  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but  it  deserves 
notice  that  the  French  Ultramontane  papers,  while  they 
accuse  Prince  Bismarck  generally  of  telling  a  lie  every 
time  he  opens  his  mouth,  own  that  the  Bishops  have  not 
now  the  freedom  in  managing  their  dioceses  that  they 
used  to  have.  In  the  next  place,  Prince  Bismarck  tells 
the  history  of  the  Central  party  in  the  Chamber.  When 
the  formation  of  this  party  was  originally  in  contemplation, 
Prince  Bismarck  remonstrated  with  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
and  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  Cardinal  adverse  to  the 
institution  of  a  political  group  destined  to  act  in  obedience 
to  Rome.  But  the  promoters  of  the  new  party  appealed 
from  the  Cardinal  to  the  Pope,  or,  as  it  was  technically 
termed,  from  the  Pope  when  badly  informed  to  the  Pope 
when  better  informed,  and  got  the  decision  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli  reversed.  Thus  Prince  Bismarck  has  to 
confront  a  party  which  exists  simply  to  do  what  a  foreign 
priest  tells  them  to  do,  which  does  not  pretend  to  regard 
Prussian  interests  as  of  much  importance,  and  under 
adequate  guidance  thwarts  Prince  Bismarck  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  This  party  is  energetic  and  unscrupulous,  and, 
as  Prince  Bismarck  concedes,  has  the  control  of  a  press 
which  is  better  written  and  more  lively  than  the  press 
he  controls  can  manage  to  be.  If  the  influence  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli  at  the  Vatican  had  lasted,  Prince  Bismarck 
thinks  that  he  would  never  have  had  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  Rome  ;  and  if  a  man  like  Antonelli  were  to  rise  to 
power  either  as  a  new  Pope  or  as  the  Minister  of  a  new 
Pope,  there  is  no  reason,  as  Prince  Bismarck  thinks,  why 
peace  between  Germany  and  the  Papacy  should  not  be 
restored.  But  the  present  Pope,  or  those  who  guide  him, 
are  not  for  peace,  and  will  not  let  Prince  Bismarck  alone, 
and  therefore,  as  he  is  thus  challenged,  he  fights  as  hard  as 
he  can. 

In  one  way  Prince  Bismarck  has  recently  had  a  success. 
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He  has  at  last  broken  the  opposition  which  the  old 
Prussian  Conservative  party  offered  to  him.  This  party, 
anxious  to  uphold  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  objected  to  a  series  of  measures  which 
they  thought  told  against  their  friends  as  much  as  against 
Ultramontane  Bishops.  This  opposition  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  with  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  had 
to  contend.  This  party  is  powerful  at  Court,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  has  had  to  keep  the  King  firm  against  Court  in¬ 
fluences.  Prince  Bismarck  too  usSd  to  belong  to  the  party, 
and  it  was  by  its  support  that  he  originally  rose  to 
eminence.  Hot  only  had  he  the  pain  of  breaking  old  ties 
and  of  finding  himself  opposed  to  friends  with  whom  he  had 
still  much  in  common,  but  he  had  to  throw  himself  on  the 
support  of  some  with  whom  he  had  little  sympathy. 
Possibly  he  has  gained  more  than  he  lost  by  his  temporary 
separation  from  the  Conservative  party,  as  he  never  could 
have  won  the  national  confidence  to  the  degree  to  which 
lie  has  won  it  if  he  had  seemed  to  be  halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  opened  his  arms  to  his  old 
allies  when  one  of  their  leading  spokesmen  in  the 
debate  on  the  new  laws  avowed  his  conversion  to  Prince 
Bismarck’s  policy.  He  had,  he  said,  resisted  this  policy 
for  a  long  time,  as  he  thought  it  injurious  to  the  Church 
to  which  be  belonged,  but  the  last  Encyclical  of  the  Pope 
had  altered  his  views.  He  thought  the  independence  of 
the  civil  power  was  at  stake,  and  be  should  not  hesitate  to 
do  his  duty  to  the  King  and  the  country.  In  figurative 
language  he  described  the  Pope  as  having  demanded  a  con¬ 
cession  for  a  railway  direct  from  Berlin  to  Canossa,  and 
this  was  not  the  sort  of  railway  which,  as  a  good  Prussian, 
he  could  stand.  Prince  Bismarck  made  a  reply  in  that 
curious  vein  of  confidential  frankness  which  distinguishes 
him.  He  always  has  his  own  definite  opinions  about 
everything.  He  is,  as  he  informed  his  adversaries,  an 
Evangelical  Christian.  He  believes  in  the  creed  he  pro¬ 
fesses,  and  it  is  in  defence  of  the  Gospel  that  he  fights 
against  the  Pope.  It  is  the  cause  of  Protestantism  that 
is  at  stake,  and  he  is  the  champion  of  this  cause.  One 
of  the  leading  Ultramontane  papers  recently  made  a 
declaration  singularly  in  accordance  with  this  utterance 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  It  said  that  Prussia  was  the  only 
real  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and  that  to  break  down 
this  bulwark  was  the  aim  of  the  adversaries  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  they  would  accomplish  before  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  A  very  large  number  of  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  Prince  Bismarck  do  not  care 
about  Protestantism  at  all.  They  are  fighting,  not 
for  a  creed,  but  for  learning,  civil  independence,  and 
domestic  security.  They  detest  the  Ultramontanes, 
not  because  they  are  theologically  wrong,  but  because 
they  strive  to  trample  out  culture  and  thought,  and 
to  make  the  priest  the  master  of  the  home.  But 
Protestantism  is,  even  in  these  days,  a  strong  power 
in  Korthern  Germany,  and  Prince  Bismarck  in  his 
character  of  an  Evangelical  Christian  will  win  the 
adherence  of  many  who  might  have  scruples  in  following 
a  mere  champion  of  culture  and  the  State.  The  main 
position,  moreover,  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  rests  is  quite 
true.  There  are  many  Protestants,  as  Englishmen  are 
only  too  well  aware,  who  are  as  illiberal  as  the  most 
bigoted  members  of  any  denomination ;  but  if  the  history 
of  Protestantism  is  looked  on  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  the 
history  of  a  religion  in  harmony  with  intellectual  progress. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  quite  justified  in  bringing  this  to  the 
memor/  of  a  world  which  has  become  so  mealy-mouthed 
that  it  scarcely  likes  to  call  spiritual  tyranny  and  mental 
darkness  by  their  right  names. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  DEBT. 

ANT  discussion  which  may  be  raised  on  the  present 
Budget  will  relate  rather  to  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  speech 
than  to  the  Resolutions  which  are  to  be  voted.  Mr. 
Fawcett’s  motion  may  possibly  give  rise  to  a  debate  either 
on  local  taxation  or  on  the  demand  for  subvention  from  the 
taxes  in  aid  of  the  rates  ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
tend  that  any  contribution  of  the  kind  could  have  been 
afforded  during  the  present  year.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  judicious  to  introduce  an  unambitious  Budget 
in  a  speech  of  corresponding  brevity  and  simplicity.  Al¬ 
though  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  better  known  as  a 


financier  than  as  an  orator,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  emulate  the  copious  disquisitions  of  prede¬ 
cessors  who  had  larger  opportunities  of  displaying  their 
eloquence.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  few  words  in  confirmation  of  what 
they  knew  beforehand,  to  the  effect  that  the  prospective  sur¬ 
plus  was  sufficient  to  cover  a  perceptible  increase  in  the 
Estimates,  and  that  it  was  both  out  of  the  question  to 
reduce  taxation  and  unnecessary  to  increase  it.  Some 
commentators  have  recognized  in  the  speech  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  not  in  his  Budget,  an 
exposition  of  principles  which  they  approve  as  sound  and 
comprehensive ;  but  the  declarations  of  a  Minister  derive 
importance  from  his  power  to  embody  his  doctrines  in  the 
measures  which  he  lays  before  Parliament.  In  speaking 
of  the  future,  Sir  S.  Northcote  occupied  the  level  of  any 
other  financier  of  equal  eminence.  Even  when  he  defended 
the  Income-tax  it  was  evident  that  his  reasons  were  not 
required  to  support  his  conclusion.  If  he  had  been  entirely 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  direct  and  equal  taxation,  he  must 
nevertheless  have  renewed  an  impost  on  which  he  relies 
for  nearly  four  millions  of  revenue.  Only  a  year  ago  Sir 
S.  Northcote  spoke  of  the  same  tax  in  ambiguous  terms 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  inclining  to 
the  policy  which  had  then  recently  been  propounded  both 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  now  more 
judiciously  defends  the  principle  of  maintaining  an  Income- 
tax  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  financial  system.  There 
is,  as  he  says,  a  certain  political  advantage  in  offering  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  the  spectacle  of  a 
burden  from  which  they  are  entirely  free  ;  but  much  more 
forcible  arguments  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Income-tax  is  ono  of  the  least  unjust  and  least  oppressive 
forms  of  taxation.  Hereafter  perhaps  its  official  defenders 
will  discontinue  the  irrelevant  apologies  which  they 
habitually  offer  for  alleged  inequality  of  incidence.  As 
long  as  they  admit  theoretical  objections  which  they  well 
know  to  be  fallacious,  the  pretext  of  practical  difficulties 
of  detail  ought  not  to  satisfy  opponents. 

The  project  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
dealing  with  the  National  Debt  would  be  more  important 
if  it  were  not  dependent  on  the  policy  of  his  successors  and 
on  the  good  will  of  future  Parliaments.  In  substance  the 
scheme  involves  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Debt.  If  the  object  is  allowed 
to  be  desirable,  the  plan  of  payment  by  annual  instalments 
is  preferable  to  the  complicated  contrivance  of  Terminable 
Annuities.  If  the  nation  is  contented  to  set  aside  a  portion 
of  annual  income  for  the  discharge  of  debt,  posterity  will 
perhaps  reap  the  advantage.  It  is  a  recommendation  to 
any  financial  scheme  that  it  is  perfectly  simple  and  intel¬ 
ligible.  Until  lately  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  com¬ 
monly  effected  the  same  object  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the 
use  of  a  conventional  fiction  which  always  met  with  the 
connivance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  pretended  to 
believe  that  the  revenue  of  the  next  year  would  not  expand,, 
and  by  the  operation  of  law  the  surplus  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  unexpected  was  applied  directly  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Debt.  In  this  manner  the  nominal  sum  of 
the  Debt  has  been  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
after  the  adoption  of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  scheme  any  surplus 
will  still  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  No  inter¬ 
ference  is  proposed  with  the  Terminable  Annuities  already 
created ;  but  no  additional  sums  will  be  invested  in  a  form 
which  practically  excludes  private  purchasers.  The  mani¬ 
pulation  of  the  funds  of  which  the  Government  is  a  trustee 
for  various  purposes  has  apparently  reached  its  limit.  It 
is  fortunate  that  no  capitalist  can  be  found  to  buy  the 
securities  which  recent  Finance  Ministers  have  been  so- 
anxious  to  issue.  No  private  person  who  was  bent  on 
paying  off  heavy  incumbrances  would  begin  by  granting 
annuities,  even  if  he  could  find  customers  to  take  them. 
A  similar  mode  of  operating  on  the  National  Debt  was 
chiefly  recommended  by  the  facility  which  it  afforded  of 
cheating  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  maintenance 
of  taxes  which  might  otherwise  have  been  abolished. 
The  annuity  once  granted  is  as  sacred  as  any  other 
part  c\  the  National  Debt,  and  payment  must  be  re¬ 
gularly  made,  even  when  the  revenue  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenditure.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  taste  for  ter¬ 
minable  annuities  was  stimulated  by  the  accident  of  his 
having  held  office  at  the  time  when  the  expiration  of  an¬ 
nuities  to  a  large  amount  enabled  him  to  introduce  bene¬ 
ficial  changes  into  the  fiscal  system.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
during  his  brief  management  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  thought  it  prudent  to  conciliate  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  or  to  disarm  his  criticism,  by  the  adoption  of  one  of 
his  favourite  plans.  Sir  Stafford  North  cote  deserves 
credit  for  disregarding  a  vicious  precedent.  Experience 
must  prove  whether  his  alternative  proposal  will  produce 
any  practical  effect. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  new  payments  is  to  be  made 
during  the  present  year.  The  charge  of  the  Debt  is  esti¬ 
mated  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  due  by  about 
200,000 1.,  and  accordingly  provision  is  made  in  the  Budget 
for  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  amount 
of  interest.  It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  scheme  involved  no  change 
whatever  in  the  destination  of  the  surplus.  If  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are 
realized,  somewhat  less  than  half  a  million  will 
be  available  for  payment  of  debt.  If  nothing  had 
been  done,  the  amount  would  have  been  transferred  to 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  under  the  ordinary  law. 
According  to  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  plan,  one  portion  of  the 
surplus  will  still  be  paid  over  in  the  usual  manner,  while 
the  remainder  will  have  been  solemnly  appropriated  before¬ 
hand  to  the  same  purpose.  After  two  years  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proposes  that  the  interest  on  the  Debt 
shall  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  charge  of  28,000,000 1. 
The  real  amount  of  interest  will  be  smaller  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  will  constantly  decrease.  In  other  words, 
a  Sinking  Fund  will  be  established  and  maintained  out 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  country.  French  Finance 
Ministers  before  the  last  war  always  included  in  their 
Budget  a  Sinking  Fund  of  about  4,000,000!.,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  their  balance-sheet  there  was  a  much  larger 
deficit.  The  consequence  was  that,  although  the  Debt  was 
never  reduced,  the  national  accounts  displayed  a  praise¬ 
worthy  love  of  economy.  In  England  deficits  occur  only 
at  considerable  intervals ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
community  can  afford  to  apply  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Debt.  It  may  be  also  conceded  that, 
after  the  great  relief  which  has  been  given  ot 
late  years  to  taxpayers,  it  is  not  injudicious  to 
attempt  a  reduction  of  the  Debt,  though  there  is 
but  little  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  investment 
of  money  at  33-  per  cent.  As  the  Debt  is  reduced  the  price 
of  Consols  will  rise,  if  other  things  are  equal,  and  the 
speculation  will  consequently  become  still  less  remunera¬ 
tive  ;  but  it  would  be  for  some  reasons  convenient  to  re¬ 
duce  a  charge  which  withdraws  nearly  half  the  revenue 
from  the  control  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  little  danger  that  the  experiment  will 
be  tried  on  too  large  a  scale.  When  the  difference  between 
the  arbitrary  twenty-eight  millions  and  the  real  charge 
for  interest  on  the  Debt  amounts  to  a  sum  equal 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  Malt  duty,  or  even  of  the 
Income-tax,  demands  for  diminished  taxation  will  be 
difficult  to  resist.  Extraordinary  expenditure  in  the 
army  and  navy  will  be  provided  with  comparative  ease  out 
of  the  fund  nominally  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  debt. 
Above  all,  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  raise  a  new  tax 
or  to  increase  an  existing  tax,  as  long  as  two,  three,  or  four 
millions  are  notoriously  spent  in  buying  up  liabilities  which 
would  otherwise  devolve  on  posterity.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  better  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  deal 
only  with  the  sum  which  may  be  actually  at  his  disposal. 
Two-and-twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  added  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Budget  a  prospective  scheme  of  finance  which 
utterly  collapsed  with  the  Crimean  war.  Before  1885 
something  unexpected  is  almost  certain  to  occur. 


THE  IRISH  DEBATE. 

THE  debate,  if  it  can  be  called  a  debate,  on  Thursday 
night  suggested  points  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  The  first  is  whether  Ireland  needs  a  Coercion 
Act  at  all.  Mr.  Smyth,  who  spoke  with  great  moderation 
and  fairness,  although  on  the  special  question  under 
consideration  he  opposed  the  Government,  acknowledged 
that  a  Coercion  Act  of  some  kind  was  necessary.  He  drew 
the  attention  of  the  House  more  particularly  to  the  peculiar 
festivities  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  are  in 
the  habit  of  celebrating  their  famous  siege.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  party  celebrate  the  triumph  of  their  ancestors  by 
going  through  a  rehearsal  of  the  original  performance ; 
and  as  a  siege  can  scarcely  be  called  a  siege  unless  artillery 


plays  a  prominent  part  in  it,  they  claim  a  right  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  real  cannon  as  part  of  their  scenic  machinery. 
But  the  Catholic  party  think  that,  if  the  defence  may 
be  in  that  way  reproduced,  so  also  may  be  the  attack,  and 
they  want  to  have  a  grand  day  in  which  real  guns  shall 
be  used  to  show  how  Derry  was  besieged.  As  Mr.  Smyth 
remarked,  there  would  not  be  much  harm  done  if  the 
representation  of  the  defence  and  attack  were  carried 
on  at  different  times  of  the  year.  If  Derry  were  besieged 
in  August  and  defended  in  December,  no  worse  efi'ect 
might  be  produced  than  that  of  two  days  being  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  senseless  pageants  calculated  to  inflame 
religious  hatred.  But  this  would  be  far  too  stupid  a  way 
of  managing  things  to  satisfy  Irishmen,  and  if  they  were 
not  repressed  by  a  strong  hand,  they  would  celebrate  the 
attack  and  defence  on  the  same  day,  the  real  guns  would 
go  off  on  each  side,  and  Derry  would  be  made  the  theatre 
of  a  civil  war.  The  Government,  Mr.  Smyth  thinks,  is 
quite  right  in  asking  for  powers  to  put  down  exhibitions  of 
this  sort.  Nor  did  he  contest  the  necessity  of  a  general 
measure,  although,  he  was  almost  alone  among  the  Irish 
speakers  in  being  willing  to  make  this  concession  to  the 
Government.  They,  as  a  rule,  entirely  deny  that  any 
Coercion  Act  is  necessary.  The  ordinary  law  existing  in 
England  would  amply  suffice,  if  vigilantly  administered,  to 
secure  the  peace  of  Ireland.  They  allow  that  the  rigour 
of  the  exceptional  measures  now  in  force  will  be  mitigated 
by  the  proposed  Bill,  but  they  urge  that  Ireland  does  not 
need  any  exceptional  measures.  Their  main  arguments  are 
that  Ireland  is  now  tranquil,  and  that  the  priests,  who 
best  know  the  people,  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  Ireland 
would  in  any  case  remain  tranquil.  The  subsidiary  argu¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  one  part  of  the  British 
Isles  should  be  treated  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  other  parts  are  treated,  and  that  under  a 
repressive  system  some  innocent  persons  are  incon¬ 
venienced,  do  not  attract  much  attention,  because  every  one 
admits  them.  The  question  is  not  Avhether  a  Peace  Pre¬ 
servation  Act  is  desirable,  but  whether  it  is  necessary. 
That  under  the  existing  Acts  an  amount  of  tranquillity 
has  been  secured  which  is  tolerably  satisfactory  does  not 
prove  much.  If  Coercion  Bills  did  not  produce  tran¬ 
quillity,  there  would  be  no  use  in  them  or  defence  for  them. 
The  tranquillity  they  produce  may  be  solely  due  to  their 
continuance,  and  then  they  must  be  continued ;  or  they 
may  have  done  their  work,  have  really  stamped  out  the 
seeds  of  evil  and  made  the  country  peaceful  at  heart,  and 
then  they  ought  to  be  repealed.  Who  at  any  particular 
moment  is  to  judge  whether  their  continuance  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  or  not  ?  The  Irish  members  say  that,  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  the  priests  are  the  best  judges.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  agree  to  this.  The  priests  know  the  people, 
and  they  also  know  what  the  people  would  like.  They 
can,  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  gratify  the  wishes  of  their 
humble  friends.  They  have  not  to  carry  out  the  laws. 
They  have  not  to  see  that  peace  is  preserved.  If 

a  mistake  is  made,  the  responsibility  does  not  fall 
on  their  shoulders.  The  reason  for  passing  a  Bill 
continuing  exceptional  measures  •  of  repression  is 
that  those  who  have  to  do  the  real  work,  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  the  police,  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
such  measures  are  indispensable.  The  magistrates  and 
the  police  may  be  too  timid  or  too  fond  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  therefore  their  decision  ought  not  to  be  accepted 
as  final.  The  Government  is  the  supreme  and  final  arbi¬ 
ter  to  which  the  question  is  to  be  referred.  Every  one 
knows  that  no  English  Government  likes  to  pass  Irish 
Coercion  Acts.  It  is  only  with  great  reluctance  that  in 
this  generation  Ministry  after  Ministry,  irrespectively  of 
parties,  has  found  itself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  them. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  especially,  would  have  been  delighted  to 
signalize  his  accession  to  office  by  showing  that  he  could 
do  without  the  machinery  for  preserving  peace  which  the 
authors  of  the  Irish  legislation  of  1869  and  1870  had  found 
necessary.  But  now  that  real  responsibility  rests  on  him, 
now  that  he  has  to  say  that  people  in  Westmeath  shall  be 
safe  or  that  they  shall  not,  he  pronounces  coercive  legisla¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  absolutely  necessary.  The  real  argument, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  Government  measure  is  that 
the  persons  practically  concerned  in  administering  the  law 
proclaim  its  necessity,  and  that  their  opinion  is  endorsed 
by  a  Government  which  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Tho  question  before  the  House  on  Thursday  night  was 
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not,  strictly  speaking,  whether  a  Coercion  Act  should  be 
passed,  but  whether  an.  intelligible  Coercion  Act  should  be 
passed.  The  Irish  nrembers  complain  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  Government  Bill  is  drawn.  They  say  that  no 
one  can  understand  it,  and  they  claim  that,  if  Ireland  is  to 
be.  subjected  to  exceptional  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  shall  bo  couched  in  clear  and  simple 
language,  so  that  Irishmen  may  know  what  they  may  do 
and  what  they  may  not  do.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Government  measure  is  framed  after  the  usual  fashion 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is 
a  medley  of  references  to  former  Acts.  A  little  bit  of  an 
old  Act  is  retained,  another  little  bit  is  cut  away.  The 
effect  of  the  measure  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  a  complicated  and  voluminous  mass  of  previous  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  at  all  the  fault  of  the  Parliamentary 
draftsman.  The  Government  is  responsible  for  the  form 
of  the  Bill,  and  this,  as  the  Irish  Secretary  said,  is  the  form 
they  think  best.  That  the  Bill  should  be  unintelligible  is 
not  a  peculiarity  of  this  Bill.  It  is  not  a  special  and 
exceptional  insult  or  outrage  to  Ireland.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  Acts  of  Parliament  in  general.  It  is 
the  way  in  which  Parliament  habitually  legislates. 
The  Irish  members  must  not  complain.  They  form 
part  of  a  United  Parliament,  and  this  is  the  best  form  of 
legislation  which  this  Parliament  can  devise.  This  is 
quite  true.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
as  a  document  which  a  person  who  is  not  an  expert  can 
interpret.  Even  experts  do  not  ordinarily  profess  to 
understand  it  until  it  has  been  interpreted  to  them  by 
Judges.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  thrown  over  as  a  sort 
of  challenge  to  the  Bench  to  see  what  they  can  make  of  it. 
The  reasons  for  this  method  of  proceeding,  to  which,  no 
doubt,  there  are  some  theoretical  objections,  are  two.  The 
Parliamentary  draftsman,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him,  does  not  think  of  the  public  when  he 
frames  a  Bill;  he  thinks  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Courts 
of  Law.  He  is  employed  by  the  Government,  and  they 
tell  him  to  help  them,  and  he  does  help  them.  They  can 
pass  a  confused  Bill,  full  of  references  to  other  Acts,  much 
more  easily  than  they  could  pass  a  clear  and  complete  Bill. 
11 'ey  can  puzzle  the  House,  can  save  amendments  and 
discussions,  and  can  allow  the  Law  Officers  to  speak  with 
the  weight  of  authority  on  points  which  none  but 
lawyers  who  have  got  up  the  special  question  can 
understand,  if  they  legislate  for  the  future  by  hiding 
themselves  in  the  legislation  of  the  past.  Governments 
have  very  much  to  do.  They  have  many  Bills  to 
pass.  As  it  is,  discussion  makes  a  great  inroad  on 
the  limited  time  at  the  command  of  the  Government, 
and  every  legitimate  means  to  accelerate  the  measures  of 
the  Government  must  be  taken ;  and  one  of  these  means, 
which  in  practice  has  been  found  very  valuable,  is  to 
make  their  measures  incomprehensible.  This  is,  at  any 
rate,  the  official  way  of  putting  the  matter,  and  we  ought 
to  try  fairly  to  estimate  it  at  what  it  is  worth.  Then, 
again,  the  draftsman  has  to  keep  the  Judges  in  mind. 
They  will,  he  believes,  try  to  get  round  his  Act  if  they 
can.  They  are  his  enemies  ;  and  he  has  to  build  up  a  wall 
to  keep  them  out.  He  has  to  think  over  every  point  of 
which  they  could  take  advantage,  and  ingeniously  stop 
them  beforehand.  This  is  owing  to  the  view  which  the 
Courts  take  of  statutes,  which  are  regarded  not  as  embodi¬ 
ments  of  guiding  directions,  not  as  enunciations  of  leading 
rules,  but  as  importations  of  changes  into  the  existing  law  ; 
and,  unless  each  change  is  made  so  precisely  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  the  existing  law  is  to  prevail. 
If  any  one  will  try  to  construct  a  sentence,  not  so  that 
any  one  wishing  to  understand  it  could  understand  it, 
but  so  that  a  clever  critic  could  not  pick  a  possible  hole 
in  it,  he  will  realize  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
draftsman  has  to  overcome,  and  to  overcome  which  he 
employs  the  peculiar  style  which  characterizes  the  Statute 
Book. 

Thursday’s  debate  also  raised  another  point  of  general 
interest,  and  that  is,  how  Parliament  is  to  go  on  at  all  if 
members  talk  as  much  as  the  rules  of  the  House  permit 
them  to  talk.  Mr.  Biggak,  in  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  motion  to  go  into  Committee,  spoke,  or  at  least  remained 
on  his  legs  with  his  lips  seeming  to  move,  for  nearly  four 
hours.  He  wisely  made  the  feat  as  little  exhausting  to 
himself  as  possible,  and  spared  his  voice  by  not  usin”  it. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  that  he  occasionally  seemed  to 
have  come  to  an  end  of  what  might  be  supposed  to  be 


his  arguments,  and  then  he  appeared  to  while  away  the 
rime  with  perusing  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  and  a 
Blue  Book.  Where  is  this  style  of  oratory  to  stop  ?  Sup¬ 
posing  in  a  debate  on  an  ecclesiastical  question  a  member 
got  up  and  conveyed,  by  a  pantomime  more  or  less  expres¬ 
sive,  that  he  was  going  through  the  Old  Testament  in 
extenso,  no  one  could  stop  him.  The  only  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  count  him  out,  or  to  wait  till  he  had  finished, 
or  until  his  legs  gave  way  and  he  fell  down.  But  a  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  allow  a  count-out  when  its  measures  are 
under  discussion,  and  therefore  on  Thursday  night  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  till  Mr.  Biggar  had  done. 
His  voice  was  probably  as  fresh  as  ever,  owing  to  the  wise 
economy  with  which  he  had  used  it;  but  at  ten  o’clock  he  got 
to  the  end,  not  of  his  matter,  for  he  could  have  read  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  four  volumes  of  Black- 
stone,  but  of  his  legs,  and  he  sat  down.  It  was  easy  work 
then  for  other  Irish  members  to  fill  out  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  the  debate  had  to  be  adjourned.  The  House 
had  had  a  debate  of  from  seven  to  eight  hours,  and  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  forwarder  than  when  it  met.  The 
amendment  of  Mr.  Biggar  was  not  in  itself  objectionable. 
The  notion  that,  if  people  are  to  obey  laws  they  should  be 
able  to  understand  them,  is  so  natural  a  one  that  it  is  quite 
proper  that  from  time  to  time,  on  fitting  occasions,  new 
members  should  have  it  explained  to  them  that  this  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  phraseology  of  Acts  of  Parliament 

is,  in  an  esoteric  sense,  the  right  one.  But  Mr.  Biggar  did 
not  stand  for  nearly  five  hours  in  order  to  invite  this 
explanation.  He  might  have  started  his  difficulty  and 
received  the  official  solution  of  it  in  half  an  hour.  He 
wanted,  what  we  will  not  call  to  talk,  but  to  stand  and 
mumble  the  Bill  out.  It  was  his  proud  privilege  to  be 
able  to  impede  legislation  in  this  way,  and  he  used  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  utmost  of  his  standing  power.  This  is  an  annoy¬ 
ance  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  perpetually  subject, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  seldom  in  real  life  it  suffers  from 

it.  The  mode  in  which  it  escapes  the  danger  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  what  took  place  on  Thursday  night.  In  the  first 
place,  as  little  irritation  is  displayed  as  possible,  so  that 
feelings  of  personal  susceptibility  may  not  be  awakened. 
Then  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  those  who  have  arranged  to  place  the  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Government.  Lastly,  a  significant  hint 
is  given  that,  if  the  Bill  is  delayed  by  unparliamentary 
means,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  morning  sitting.  This 
brings  a  strong  amount  of  pressure  of  a  private  kind  to 
bear  on  the  irreconcilables.  They  do  not  like  to  be  the 
cause  of  infinite  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  individual 
members,  and,  having  been  treated  civilly,  and  having  had 
their  momentary  gratification,  they  are  won  over  to  the 
paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  We  can  only  trust  that 
these  gentle  means  may  be  found  effectual  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  and  that  during  future  debates  on  the  Bill  no 
Irish  member  will  think  it  worth  while  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  whether  he  too  can  stand  as  long  and  saj~ 
as  little  as  Mr.  Biggar. 


THE  COMING  ELECTIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

IT  seems  at  last  to  have  been  made  clear  to  the  members 
of  the  French  Assembly  that  in  passing  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Laws  they  have  exhausted  their  powers  and  have 
nothing  before  them  but  to  die  with  dignity.  Dissolu¬ 
tion  has  often  been  talked  about  before  this,  but  it  has 
always  been  with  a  proviso  that  it  must  come  if  some¬ 
thing  else  did  not  come  instead.  Now  it  is  talked  of 
without  any  proviso.  Whenever  it  seemed  impossible  to 
bring  together  a  majority  upon  the  question  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  deputies,  political  physicians  used  to 
shake  their  heads  gloomily  and  predict  that  the  patient 
must  take  a  speedy  turn  for  the  better  if  he  wanted  to 
escape  death.  The  turn  for  the  better  has  been  taken, 
but  a  new  fear  has  come  into  being  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  majority  should  be  brought  to¬ 
gether;  it  is  equally  necessary  that  it  should  be  kept 
together.  To  accomplish  this  latter  object  is  beyond  the 
capacity  even  of  those  ingenious  workmen  who  have 
dovetailed  the  Radical  and  the  Moderate  Left  and  the 
Right  and  the  Left  Centime  into  a  single  political 
whole.  The  Republic  has  been  voted,  and  if  the  depu¬ 
ties  could  now  go  home  and  cease  to  legislate, 
the  country  might  be  content  to  remain  in  happy  igno- 
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ranee  as  to  what  sort  of  a  Republic  it  is.  But  an  Assembly 
cannot  distribute  itself  in  this  way,  and  so  long  as  it 
remains  at  Versailles  it  must  go  through  the  form  of 
having  new  laws  submitted  to  it.  It  is  an  inevitable  part 
of  the  process  that  these  new  laws  should  some  time  or 
other  be  voted  npon,  and  the  pressure  which  carried  the 
Bill  for  the  transmission  of  powers  cannot  be  kept  in 
constant  operation.  It  has  proved  possible  to  organize  a 
Republic  from  sheer  fear  of  the  Empire  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  pass  a  Budget  in  the  same  way.  The 
unanimity  to  which  discordant  materials  can  be  reduced 
at  the  moment  of  a  critical  division  cannot  be  trusted  to 
continue  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  Parlia¬ 
mentary  work.  The  fact  that  the  four  sections  of  which 
the  majority  is  composed  have  scarcely  any  point  of  agree¬ 
ment  beyond  the  acceptance  of  a  Republican  form  of 
Government,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  secession  of 
any  one  of  these  sections  would  be  destructive  of  the 
majority,  has  apparently  convinced  even  those  who  have 
most  reason  to  dislike  a  dissolution  that  it  is  the  least  of  two 
evils.  With  the  present  Assembly  no  Parliamentary  Ministry 
can  hope  to  remain  in  office,  and  as  the  President  cannot  be 
left  without  a  Cabinet  of  some  kind,  he  will  be  driven  to  take 
one  which,  having  no  claim  to  represent  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  will  have  no  Parliamentary  virtue.  Even  the 
Right  Centre  are  not  prepared  to  see  this  state  of  things 
brought  about  without  making  an  effort  to  prevent  it. 
Their  devotion  to  Parliamentary  institutions  is  not  very 
ardent,  but  it  is  genuine  in  its  way.  They  care  little  how 
a  Parliamentary  majority  is  obtained,  or  whether  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  majority  elsewhere,  but  they  are  uneasy  at  the 
thought  of  dispensing  with  it  altogether.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  M.  Buffet  cannot  control  the  existing  Chamber  so  as 
to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  necessary  measures,  another 
Chamber  must  take  its  place.  It  is  a  necessity  which  they 
regret,  but  they  recognize  it  all  the  same. 

This  feeling  of  regret  is  perhaps  shared  by  some  of  those 
who,  as  far  as  professions  go,  are  most  anxious  to  hurry  on 
a  dissolution.  The  Radical  Left  have  been  brought  into  a 
state  of  such  admirable  discipline  that  M.  Gambetta  may 
well  sigh  when  he  thinks  of  the  work  that  lies  before  him 
with  his  new  recruits.  It  is  not  only  that  he  will  have  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  again ;  he  may  have  to  go  over  it 
with  diminished  powers  of  getting  what  he  wants  done. 
In  the  existing  Assembly  his  followers  are  plainly  in  a 
minority.  They  can  effect  nothing  except  by  a  coalition 
with  other  parties.  It  must  be  a  very  dull  Radical  that  does 
not  perceive  that,  if  his  only  chance  of  seeing  the  Republic 
established  is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  M.  Dufaure,  he 
must  show  himself  a  very  moderate  person  indeed.  M. 
Gambetta  has  not  had  to  point  to  distant  consequences  by 
way  of  warning  his  followers  against  violence ;  it  has  been 
enough  for  him  to  point  to  the  deputies  with  whom  they 
have  been  associated  in  divisions.  The  mere  sight  of  these 
stolid  Conservative  faces  has  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
Radical  has  submitted  to  overwhelming  force,  and  been 
silent  because  to  speak  was  plainly  to  court  swift  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  new  Chamber  parties  will  be  differently 
balanced,  and  though  the  Radicals  will  probably 
not  be  a  majority,  they  may  be  a  very  much  larger 
minority  than  they  are  at  present.  In  that  case  it  may 
be  hard  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  They  can  under¬ 
stand  the  obligation  of  prudence  when  the  disregard  of  it 
stands  for  immediate  and  irretrievable  defeat  in  the 
Chamber.  But  imprudence  may  not  be  obviously  fatal  if 
the  Radicals  number  nearly  half  the  deputies.  They  may 
think  with  some  reason  that,  where  parties  are  nearly 
equal,  energy  and  determination  sometimes  stand  in  the 
place  of  numbers,  and  that  they  have  only  to  show  them¬ 
selves  resolute  to  win  over  the  few  wavering  votes  which 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  give  them  the  victory.  M. 
Gambetta  is  not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  any  such  theory 
of  Parliamentary  strategy.  He  knows  that  the  danger 
which  Radical  excesses  are  likely  to  provoke  has  its 
seat  in  the  country  rather  than  in  Parliament.  If  the 
result  of  a  dissolution  were  to  give  him  a  working  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  would  still  remember  that 
there  was  a  nation  behind  the  Chamber,  that  the  return  of 
a  Radical  majority  only  meant  that  the  electors  had  ceased 
to  identify  Radicalism  and  Revolution,  and  that,  if  the 
first  acts  of  the  Radical  majority  proved  that  this  identity 
still  existed,  the  Republic  would  soon  make  way  for  a 
reactionary  Government.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  partial  and  comparative  successes  which 
the  Radicals  may  be  expected  to  win  in  the  coming  elec¬ 


tions  will  in  any  way  modify  M.  Gambetta’s  policy.  That 
policy  is  to  convince  the  rural  electors  that  politi¬ 
cal  Radicalism  is  not  incompatible  with  social  Con¬ 
servatism,  and  no  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Chamber  will  make  it  less  necessary  to  create  this  convic¬ 
tion  in  their  minds.  But  this  policy  is  probably  only 
indistinctly  apprehended  by  the  bulk  of  the  Radical  party, 
and  M.  Gambetta  may  find  it  harder  to  make  them  see  it 
when  they  are  a  real  power  in  the  Chamber  than  he  has 
found  it  throughout  four  years  of  defeat  and  prostration. 

The  most  interesting  features,  perhaps,  in  the  approach, 
ing  constitutional  changes  are  the  composition  and  working 
of  the  Senate.  According  to  a  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  the  senatorial  elections  occupy  a  larger  share  of 
public  attention  just  now  than  the  elections  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  fact  goes  some  way  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  which  gives 
the  election  of  Senators  to  those  local  Assemblies  with 
which  every  Frenchman  is  familiar.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  Second  Chamber,  though  returned 
by  a  system  of  indirect  election,  may  more  truly  re¬ 
present  the  nation  than  a  popular  Chamber  returned  by 
the  system  of  scrutin  de  liste.  The  electors  will  be  men 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  work  together,  and  who 
know  how  many  things  go  to  make  up  life  besides  the 
passing  of  sensational  Bills  through  Parliament.  They 
will  be  likely  to  return  Senators  who  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  good  men  of  business  in  their  own  neighbourhoods, 
or,  if  they  go  in  search  of  political  eminence,  they  may  be 
expected  to  prefer  eminence  that  rests  on  past  performance 
rather  than  on  self-estimating  promise.  A  Senate  elected 
on  this  principle  will  be  a  solid  and  business-like  body.  It 
may  also  be  a  little  dull;  but,  considering  that  the 
popular  Chamber  will  always  be  at  hand  to  correct 
and  counterbalance  any  excess  in  this  direction,  even 
dulness  may  be  a  valuable  quality.  The  ordinary  weak¬ 
ness  of  such  a  Chamber  as  this  is  that  nobody  cares  a 
straw  for  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  election  for  the  Senate  should  ex¬ 
cite  a  genuine  interest  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
nation  has  really  bestirred  itself  about  the  election  of  a 
Second  Chamber,  it  will  not  be  disposed  to  see  its  work 
treated  with  contempt.  It  will  exact  from  one  of  its 
creations  a  proper  show  of  respect  forthe  other.  It  will  make 
the  deputies  understand  that  their  function  will  not  be  to 
insult  the  Senators,  but  to  co-operate  with  them  ;  and  that 
when  the  electors  express  their  opinions  through  a  double 
set  of  representatives,  neither  of  them  has  the  right  to 
assume  that  it  is  the  exclusive  embodiment  of  the  popular 
will.  Whether  anything  so  Utopian  will  ever  be  realized 
in  France  is  a  point  upon  which  hope  is  safer  and  more 
attainable  than  expectation. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

E BATES  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  have  the  merit  of  being  conducted 
by  speakers  who  thoroughly  understand  the  subject  of 
discussion.  The  farmers,  who  at  meetings  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chambers  invariably  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  to 
those  of  the  landlords,  are  not  less  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
familiarity  with  the  question.  It  therefore  seems  probable 
that  one  or  both  classes  of  disputants  may  be  more  or  less 
unanimously  biassed  by  interested  motives.  The  tenants 
have  in  the  controversy  a  great  advantage  in  the  support 
of  amateur  theorists.  When  any  dispute  arises  between  an 
aristocratic  part  of  the  community  and  any  other  section, 
popular  philanthropists  eagerly  adopt  the  cause  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  assailant  of  property  or  of  rank.  The  farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  not  too  humblo  to  be  denounced  as  oppressors 
when  they  come  into  collision  with  the  labourers.  The 
duty  of  encouraging  by  legislative  coercion  the  production 
of  what  is  called  food  for  the  people  was  forgotten  when 
the  farmers  objected  to  combinations  which  were  formed 
with  the  avowed  object  of  rendering  cultivation  dearer. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  whether  its  provisions  are 
permissive  or  compulsory,  will  probably  never  affect 
the  price  of  grain  by  a  penny  in  the  bushel ;  and  even 
if  it  tended  to  promote  the  cheapness  of  farm  produce, 
it  is  scarcely  the  business  of  Parliament  to  interfere 
with  prices.  The  artisan  whose  industry  is  employed 
in  making  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  ton  of  iron  does  an  equal 
service  to  society  with  the  farm-labourer  who  helps  to  pro¬ 
duce  corn  of  equal  value.  The  iron  or  the  cotton  may  be 
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exchanged  for  food  as  nutritions,  and,  on  the  assumption, 
as  cheap,  as  if  it  had  been  grown  on  the  spot.  Nevertheless 
it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  politicians  and  economists 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  meddle  with  the  conditions  of 
production.  Trade-Unions  limit  the  creation  of  wealth  far 
more  directly  and  more  effectually  than  the  contracts  be¬ 
tween  landowners  and  tenants  ;  but  it  has  at  last  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  freedom  involves  the  right  of  men  to  do  what 
they  will  with  their  own.  If  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
South  Wales  lock-out  were  reduced  into  terms  of  the  food 
which  might  have  been  purchased  with  the  same  sum  of 
money,  the  calculation  would  exhibit  startling  results ;  but 
no  one  proposes  a  measure  for  compelling  the  ironmasters 
to  re-light  their  furnaces,  or  the  men  to  accept  reduced 
wages. 

In  less  enlightened  times  the  exclusive  possessors  of 
political  power  passed  numerous  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
wages.  In  the  same  spirit  the  farmers  who  can  now 
control  at  their  pleasure  the  representation  of  counties  de¬ 
mand,  in  more  or  less  explicit  terms,  a  share  in  the  pi'operty 
of  their  landlords.  There  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion 
•about  the  nominal  topic  of  dispute.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  successor  to  unexhausted  improvements 
should  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  the  value  of  a  substantial 
and  measurable  commodity.  The  practice  has  long  been 
established  either  by  custom,  or  by  agreement,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  a  legislative  enactment  which 
will  in  disputed  cases  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
occupier.  If  the  Bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
probably  in  the  course  of  two  years  become  operative  in  a 
great  part  of  England.  Tenancies  from  year  to  year  are,  except 
in  certain  counties,  more  common  than  leases ;  and,  especially 
on  great  estates,  they  confer  not  the  least  secure  and  perma¬ 
nent  form  of  possession.  It  is  provided  that,  subject  to 
any  contract  in  writing  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
Act  shall  apply  to  contracts  of  tenancy  taking  effect  after  its 
commencement,  and  that  current  contracts  of  tenancy  from 
year  to  year  shall  be  deemed  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  tenancy  begun  and  completed  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Act.  Landlord  and  tenant  will 
therefore  have  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  which  they 
may  consider  whether  it  is  their  interest  to  except  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Act.  The  tenant  is  supposed  to  desire 
compensation,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  landlord, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion  of  the  new  law,  will  do  no¬ 
thing  to  obviate  any  objection  which  he  may  entertain. 
If  he  remains  silent,  he  is  bound  by  the  Act  during  the 
continuance  of  the  tenancy,  and,  as  farms  occasionally  be¬ 
come  vacant,  he  will  seldom  make  exceptions  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  will  have  become  uniform  on  the  bulk  of  the 
estate.  A  compulsory  clause  would  in  the  first  instance 
have  nearly  the  same  result,  but  the  precedent  of  legisla¬ 
tive  compulsion  would  be  objectionable  and  dangerous. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  instructive  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  the  mode  in  .which  the  judgment 
formed  of  the  Ministerial  proposal  has  been  influenced  by 
political  opinion.  The  most  unfavourable  criticisms  on  the 
measure  have  proceeded  from  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord 
Morley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Lord  Granville.  It 
was  perhaps  the  duty  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
make  the  most  of  the  defects  of  a  Bill  which  would,  as  he 
contended,  be  nugatory  if  it  were  permissive,  although  he 
was  not  himself  prepared  to  support  compulsion.  Lord 
Granville  modestly  disclaimed  any  capacity  to  judge 
whether  the  Bill  would  increase  the  production  of  food. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  in  Committee,  Lord 
Derby  has  taken  no  part  in  the  debates,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  was  conscious  that  his  own  solitary  deviation 
into  exaggerated  rhetoric  had  furnished  a  principal  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  advocates  of  compulsory  legislation.  Lord 
Granville  plainly  indicated  his  own  distaste  to  the 
doctrine  of  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  argued  with  greater  earnest¬ 
ness  against  the  danger  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
apprehended,  not  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill,  but 
from  the  countenance  which  it  affords  to  a  formidable 
agitation.  Sentimental  enthusiasts  are  already  wild  with 
delight  at  the  unanimity  with  which  Chambers  of  Agri¬ 
culture  demand  whatever  they  can  get,  and  with  the  defeat 
of  some  Cheshire  landlords  by  the  farmers  at  a  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  Bill.  It  is  known  that  many  adherents 
of  the  Government  are  dissatisfied  and  alarmed  by  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  may  perhaps  place  county  members  in  a  position 
of  antagonism  to  their  constituents.  The  Irish  Land  Act 
may  perhaps  have  been  justified  by  paramount  considera¬ 


tions  of  political  expediency  ;  but  it  has  established  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  will  be  quoted  as  a 
reason  for  further  extensions.  Lord  Midleton  truly 
remarked  that  freedom  of  contract  was  impaired  in 
Ireland  only  in  the  cases  of  small  farmers,  and  that 
the  class  which  corresponds  to  the  great  majority 
of  English  occupiers  is  exempt  from  the  compulsory 
clauses.  The  amendments,  therefore,  which  will  be 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  involve  a 
novel  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  property.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  his  colleagues  are  perhaps  not  to 
be  blamed  for  opening  a  controversy  which  is  likely  to  be 
bitter  and  troublesome.  By  introducing  a  Bill  which 
concedes  a  part  of  the  demands  of  the  Chamber  of  Agri¬ 
culture  they  deprive  their  political  adversaries  of  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  patrons  of  the  farmers.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Granville  would  probably,  if 
they  had  been  in  office,  have  found  themselves  parties  to  a 
measure  at  least  as  questionable  as  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

The  best  part  of  the  Bill,  though  it  provoked  some  un¬ 
favourable  comment,  is  the  further  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  action  to  which  limited  owners 
are  subject.  It  is  fit  that  reversioners  and  remaindermen 
should  be  duly  protected ;  but  their  rights  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  which  they  also  have 
a  contingent  interest.  Great  diffei’ence  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  propriety  of  tolerating  arrangements  by  which 
land  is  secured  for  two  generations  from  alienation.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  to  the  system  of  entail  that  the 
actual  possessor  of  landed  property  is  notthe  absolute  master. 
He  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  qualified  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  which  might  be  discharged  by  a  holder  in  fee 
simple.  If  it  is  just  that  an  outgoing  tenant  should 
receive  compensation,  his  claim  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
artificial  multiplication  of  estates  in  the  soil.  His  right 
should  be  capable  of  assertion  against  the  owner  for  the 
time  being,  who  may  be  presumed  to  profit  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  effected  on  the  land,  and  not  against  the  personal 
representative  of  a  former  owner.  The  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  more  exciting  than  the  examination  by 
capable  speakers  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  merits  of  the 
Bill.  Economic  theorists  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
of  expounding  their  doctrines,  and  Sir  G.  Campbell,  now 
that  he  is  returned  for  Kirkaldy,  will  explain  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  England  or  in  India  as  property  in  land. 
Party  managers,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  their 
political  allies  in  the  House  of  Lords,  will  attempt  to  set 
the  landlords  at  variance  with  the  tenants,  and  perhaps 
some  county  members  may  unwillingly  submit  to  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  their  constituents.  As  the  Bill  has  been  introduced, 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable  that  it  should  be  passed. 


ARMY  RECRUITING. 

mHE  necessity  and  the  hopelessness  of  army  reform  were 
jL  clearly  shown  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Elcho’s  motion. 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  wishes  our  present  system  of  military 
organization  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  he  would  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution,  although  he  regrets  that  when  the 
scheme  was  introduced  more  was  not  done  to  provide  a 
Reserve  in  the  first  instance.  He  admits  that  there  is  no 
Reserve  now,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  -null  be 
any  under  the  system  which  is  to  have  a  fair  trial.  He 
believes  that  30  per  cent,  of  our  infantry  troops  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  but  there  are  70  per  cent,  of  which 
“  the  opposite  may  fairly  be  said.”  The  faint  praise  of  the 
Minister  is  more  alarming  than  the  censure  of  Lord  Elcho. 
Both  agree  that  the  effective  force  of  regular  infantry  at 
home  cannot  be  safely  put  at  more  than  35,000  men. 
Mr.  Hardy  admits  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  the 
same  class  of  men  for  the  army  as  go  into  the  police,  but 
“  he  did  not  see  that  with  any  moderate  outlay  they 
“  could  secure  such  men  for  the  army.”  Referring  to 
the  army  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  he  allows  that 
the  recruits  did  not  show  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  in 
the  army  of  to-day,  “  but  as  they  went  on  with  the  short 
“  service  they  would  see  more  and  more  of  the  youthful 
“  condition  of  their  home  battalions.”  This  at  any  rate  is 
clear.  “  The  object  must  be  to  provide  a  Reserve  of  such  a 
“  character  as  would  efficiently  fill  up  these  battalions  il 
“  occasion  required.”  If  this  is  Mr.  Hardy’s  object,  and 
if  he  steadily  pursues  it,  he  will  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  “  moderate  outlay  ”  will 
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secure  this  object,  and  the  country  is  entitled  to  be  told 
whether  Mr.  Hardy  will  do  that  which  he  admits  to  be 
necessary,  or  will  continue  to  evade  the  performance  of  a 
disagreeable  duty.  Mr.  Hardy  indeed  admits  that  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  the  military  authorities 
are  bound  to  see  that  the  reserves  are  forthcoming,  and 
that  they  should  be  found  in  readiness  when  their  services 
are  required.  Of  course  if  Mr.  Hardy  really  intends 
within  any  moderate  time  to  provide  efficient  reserves  the 
country  would  be  satisfied.  But  all  turns  on  what  the 
test  of  efficiency  is  to  be.  We  are  told  that  “  the  time 
“  will  come  ”  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  to  every 
man  in  the  Reserve  the  place  in  which  he  should  appear 
when  wanted.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  already.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  fix  the  places  for 
the  men  than  to  ensure  the  men  appearing  in  the  places. 

If  we  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hardy  means  more  than 
he  says,  the  prospect  of  army  reform  would  be  desperate. 
But  it  may  be  hoped  that,  with  proper  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  Lord  Cardwell,  he  will  proceed  to  remedy 
some  of  the  more  glaring  defects  of  that  Minister  s  plan. 
“  It  was  said,”  said  Mr.  Hardy,  “  that  they  ought  to  have 
“  in  the  front  rank  a  certain  number  of  regiments  of  the 
“  highest  standard.  That  was  a  subject  that  required 
“  grave  consideration.”  Mr.  Hardy  may  take  any  reasonable 
time  for  consideration  if  he  will  promise  to  act  when  he 
has  considered.  But  really  this  subject  does  not  require 
any  consideration.  As  our  army  will  always  be  small,  it 
ouo-ht  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  nobody  pretends  that 
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it  now  is.  “  It  might  be  necessary,”  says  Mr.  Hardy 
again,  “  in  time  of  war  to  take  steps  to  obtain  an 
“°efficient  Army  Reserve  as  soon  as  possible.”  But 
while  steps  are  being  taken  the  country  may  be 
invaded,  and  an  Army  Reserve  obtained  as  soon  as 
possible  may  be  too  late  for  any  useful  purpose.  The  Marquess 
of  Hartington  complacently  assumes  that,  if  there  had  been 
anything  “radically  wrong  ”  in  Lord  Cardwell’s  plan,  it 
would  by  this  time  have  been  found  out.  But  the  opponents 
of  that  plan  say  that  under  it  the  British  army  will  in  a 
few  years  disappear,  and  we  can  only  tell  by  waiting  the 
appointed  time  whether  this  appalling  prediction  will  be 
verified.  Lord  Hartington  considers  it  a  sufficient  defence 
of  his  party  to  say  that,  if  no  plan  had  been  proposed,  the 
army  would  have  disappeared  all  the  same.  His  speech  is 
even  more  disappointing  than  that  of  Mr.  Hardy,  because 
the  latter  does  admit,  although  very  guardedly,  that  there 
are  defects  which  must  be  remedied,  while  the  former 
quietly  assumes  that  everything  is  all  right.  It  is  useless 
to  discuss  any  further  the  Report  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting,  because  Mr.  Hardy  has  told  us  that  30 
per  cent,  of  our  infantry  are  unsatisfactory,  and  this 
statement  cannot  be  got  rid  of  as  a  “  vaeue  ”  and  “  wild  ” 


assertion. 

The  only  specific  recommendation  of  Lord  Elcho  is  the 
ballot  for  the  militia,  and  if  that  is  as  unpromising  as  his 
critics  represent,  it  only  follows  that  some  more  effectual 
plan  of  compulsion  must  be  adopted.  One  critic  objects 
that  the  ballot  would  only  give  us  infantry,  and  not  cavalry 
or  artillery ;  but  if  we  could  get  the  infantry,  the  country 
would  be  reasonably  secure.  It  is  said  that  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  the  acceptance  of  volunteer  in  lieu  of 
militia  service  was  carried  so  far  that  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  total  defensive  force  were  volunteers,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  force  was  largely  inefficient.  It  is  difficult 
after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  to  bring  this  question  to  a 
practical  test ;  but  we  may  remember  that  the  volunteer 
of  1804  was  face  to  face  with  stern  reality  ;  and,  as  in  civi. 
fife,  when  men  have  work  to  do,  they  generally  prepare 
themselves  to  do  it.  Allowing  fully  the  shortcomings  of 
the  system  of  1804,  we  may  at  least  say  that  it  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  maintained  the  military  spirit  of  the  country, 
and  brought  the  war  to  an  honourable  termination.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  regular  cavalry  and  artillery 
would  require  as  many  horses  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  provide,  but  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  arming 
militia  or  volunteers  as  artillery,  and  in  fact  it  has  been 
done  already.  Lord  Elcho  estimates  the  effective  force 
of  infantry  we  could  put  in  line  at  30,000,  and  the  Army 
and  Militia  Reserves  are  calculated  to  yield  another  25,000. 
This  is  the  outside  that  could  be  reckoned  on  both  for 
operations  abroad  and  defence  at  home.  The  25,000 
militiamen  would  be  “  practically  untrained,”  and  beyonc. 
them  recourse  must  be  had  to  “  bribes  and  bounties.” 
Mr.  Hardy,  as  we  have  said,  allows  that  30  per  cent,  of  our 
infantry  are  “unsatisfactory,”  and  he  would  probably 


admit  that  one-fifth  for  casualties  is  a  fair  deduction,  so 
that  his  estimate  of  effectives  would  be  about  35,000.  The 
total  paper  strength  of  the  Reserves  is  32,000,  but  surely 
we  make  a  highly  favourable  assumption  in  supposing 
that  25,000  would  turn  up.  How  long  is  it  thought 
that  this  force  of  60,000  bayonets  would  sustain 
the  waste  of  war,  bearing  in  mind  that  our  honour, 
if  we  regard  it,  may  require  ns  to  send  a  force 
abroad  ?  It  is  intended  that  the  men  of  the  Reserves, 
when  collected,  shall  be  embodied  in  the  existing  regiments 
of  the  line.  They  will  be  older  than  the  boyish  recruits 
whom  Mr.  Hardy  saw  at  Aldershot,  but  they  will  be  im- 
oerfectly  trained,  and  the  regiments  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
corporated  will  not  be  homogeneous.  However,  that  is  all 
we  have  to  trust  to  ;  and  when  we  have  expended  our 
60,000  infantry,  we  come  to  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
having  already  deducted  from  the  former  the  Reserve 
which  is  to  fill  up  our  regiments  of  the  line.  The  cheerful 
audacity  of  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  cannot  by  any  ar¬ 
rangement  of  figures  alter  the  result  in  which  Mr.  Hardy 
and  Lord  Elcho  substantially  concur.  Complaints  are 
made  as  to  the  quality  of  recruits,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  believes  they  have  been  answered.  But,  except 
perhaps  Lord  Hartington,  nobody  else  believes  this.  We 
do  not  want  evidence  of  notorious  facts.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
the  average  age  of  infantry  recruits  when  there  is  no  security 
that  the  age  is  truly  stated.  We  need  not,  however, 
look  beyond  a  recent  Parliamentary  return,  on  which 
this  gentleman  bases  his  satisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  things.  It  appears  that  seventy-eight  command¬ 
ing  officers  of  regiments  are  “  satisfied,”  twenty-six  are 
“  fairly  satisfied,”  and  thirty-two  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
recruits  sent  to  them.  The  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by 
such  remarks  as  “  recruits  of  low  physique  and  unlikely  to 
“  form  efficient  soldiers,”  “  extreme  youth  and  debility, 

“  feeble  and  young,”  “  want  of  strength,”  “  infirm 
“  physique,”  “  weakly.”  If  we  allot  half  the  intermediate 
class  of  reports  to  one  side  and  half  to  the  other,  we  shall 
obtain  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  Mr.  Hardy 
stated,  of  30  per  cent,  of  our  infantry  troops  which 
were  “  by  no  means  satisfactory.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
therefore  that  up  to  this  point  all  disputants  are  agreed. 
Mr.  Hardy  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  country  had  not 
failed  in  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been  engaged;  and, 
though  it  had  met  with  great  disasters,  it  had  managed  to 
come  out  of  them  creditably.  Mr.  Hardy  says  he  is  not  a 
sanguine  man,  and  certainly  he  does  not  present  a  rosy 
view  of  the  national  future.  Imagine  what  is  meant  by  a 
disaster  out  of  which  we  may  or  may  not  manage  to  come 
creditably.  Suppose  that  we  send  the  semblance  of  an  army 
to  the  Continent,  and  that  it  is  eaten  up  by  the  vast  forces 
which  may  be  brought  against  it.  Nowadays  disaster  is 
likely  to  come,  if  it  comes,  suddenly  and  completely,  and 
no  recovery  will  be  possible.  We  have  usually  been  bad 
beginners,  but  with  time  we  could  bring  things  round,  and 
unfortunately  time  will  not  now  be  afforded  to  us.  If  his¬ 
tory  does  not  teach  this  lesson  we  read  it  blindly. 

Happily  the  intelligence  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  gauged 
by  the  speeches  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  probably  Mr. 
Hardy  deceived  neither  himself  nor  anybody  else.  It  may 
be  true,  as  he  says,  that  since  1853  the  Thames  has  been 
fortified  in  several  places,  and  the  means  of  defending 
other  rivers  greatly  improved.  There  is  also  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  stores,  and  the  artillery  is  far  more 
powerful  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  forces  that  may  be  arrayed  against  us  have 
enormously  increased  within  the  same  period.  Mr.  Hardy 
estimates  the  British  fleet,  by  what  arithmetical  process  we 
do  not  know,  as  equal  to  an  army  of  300,000  men.  If  he 
means  that  that  fleet  could  prevent  an  army  of  that  amount 
from  landing  a  considerable  force  upon  our  shores  we  differ 
from  him,  but  any  opinion  on  the  point  can  only  be  conjec¬ 
tural.  It  is  admitted  that,  if  invasion  should  occur,  we  have 
only  60,000  infantry  in  first  line  to  meet  it,  and  those  who 
consider  this  provision  satisfactory  must  be  deaf  to  every 
argument.  Mr.  Hardy  professes  to  rely  on  a  saying  of  a 
distinguished  officer,  that  he  would  rather  lead  young 
men  than  old  men  into  action.  But  no  officer  has  said  that 
he  would  rather  lead  boys  than  men.  The  officers  who  met 
at  the  United  Service  Institution  regarded  the  question  of 
recruiting  as  urgent,  and  the  manning  of  the  army  as  unsatis* 
factory.  They  also  thought  that  in  the  present  position  of 
European  affairs  we  ought  not  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing, 
trusting  to  the  complete  development  of  the  brigade  depot 
system  in  1879.  The  persons  who  expect  any  satisfactory 
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result  from  this  system  may  probably  be  counted  on  one 
hand.  Mr.  Hardy  obviously  is  not  one  of  them.  But  he 
is  obliged  to  maintain  official  reserve  until  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  what  to  do,  and  besides  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  Lord  Cardwell.  But  when  a  man 
has  to  defend  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  makes  a  feeble  speech.  We  are  not 
greatly  impressed  by  the  statement  that  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  education  of  the  army.  That  is  all  very 
well  in  quiet  times,  bnt  just  now  we  should  prefer  to  see 
such  an  army  as  landed  in  the  Crimea.  Give  us  first 
health,  size,  and  strength,  and  then  add  as  much  education 
as  you  please. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

A  CITY  dinner  for  the  most  part  affords  little  occasion 
for  remark  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  extend  his  hospitality  to  the 
neighbouring  potentates  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  On  Saturday  last  the  proposed  measure  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  London  Municipality  was  naturally  discussed, 
and  the  opinions  of  one  principal  guest  possess  considerable 
importance.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet ;  but  as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
he  would  scarcely  have  spoken  strongly  and  definitely  on 
an  important  matter  nearly  connected  with  his  own  de¬ 
partment  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Ministry.  His  remarks  at  the  Mansion  House  might 
furnish  Lord  Elcho  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for  declining 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with  Mr.  Beal’s  crude 
proposal.  The  ostensible  or  Parliamentary  promoter  of 
the  Bill  has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  had  neither  hope 
nor  intention  of  passing  any  measure  in  the  present 
year;  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  was  to  obtain  a  favourable  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  from  the 
Government.  He  now  knows  that  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  objects,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Beal’s  special  project,  but  to  any  attempt  to  provide  the 
metropolis  with  a  single  Municipal  Government.  The 
judgment  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  had  before  been  publicly  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Municipal  Bill  were  at  any  time  simple  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  City  would  be  cajoled  into  the  surrender 
of  its  property  and  of  its  corporate  existence.  In  the  later 
edition  of  the  Bill  the  Aldermen  are  allowed  a  kind  of  veto 
on  the  practical  expropriation  of  the  City  revenues ;  but 
the  ownership  of  the  estates  is  still  to  be  vested  in  the  new 
Municipality,  although  the  proceeds  are  not,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Aldermen,  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  outlying  districts.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  municipal  reformer  can  have  relied  on 
the  exercise  of  unprecedented  self-denial  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  but  more  sanguine  expectations  may  have  been 
formed  of  the  pliability  of  the  Board  of  Works.  It  now 
appears  that  official  persons  are  as  tenacious  of  power  as 
of  corporate  property. 

Sir  James  Hogg,  in  accepting  and  applauding  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  expressed  the  opinion  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  the  majority  of  their  constituents.  As  he 
truly  said,  fundamental  changes  and  the  destruction  of 
ancient  institutions  are  for  the  most  part  not  congenial  to 
the  taste  or  character  of  Englishmen.  It  will  be  well  if 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  steadily  keeps  in  view 
the  moderation  which  its  Chairman  recommended  to  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Beal.  Since  its  creation  for  a  special 
purpose  the  Board  has  done  much  useful  work,  and  it  has 
acquired  in  reward  a  large  extension  of  its  attributes.  As 
in  all  similar  cases,  the  appetite  for  power  grows  as  it  is 
indulged.  The  Metropolitan  Board  has  on  successive  occa¬ 
sions  sought  to  acquire  by  compulsion,  and  for  an  inade¬ 
quate  compensation,  the  property  of  the  Gas  and  Water 
Companies  of  London.  The  only  objection  to  such  a 
transfer  of  powers,  if  it  were  effected  on  equitable 
terms,  would  be  the  unwieldy  magnitude  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  undertaking.  The  Board  of  Works  must  have 
necessarily  entrusted  the  administration  of  gas  and 
water  to  paid  officers  who  could  not  have  discharged 
their  duties  more  zealously  or  more  efficiently  than 
at  present.  The  project  of  acquiring  a  large  property 
for  a  price  below  its  value  was  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  with  Mr.  Beal’s  abortive  enterprise.  On  another 


important  point  Sir  James  Hogg  was  justified  in  exchanging 
assurances  of  cordiality  with  the  representatives  of  the 
City.  The  jealousy  which  prevailed  between  the  two 
governing  bodies  when  the  Board  of  Works  was  originally 
constituted  has  nearly  or  entirely  worn  out  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  Sir  James  Hogg  has  become  a  recognized  dignitary 
in  the  metropolis  as  the  chief  of  a  body  which  naturally 
begins  to  sympathize  with  established  institutions,  and 
with  their  most  ancient  and  dignified  type  among  municipal 
Corporations.  It  is  indeed  less  satisfactory  to  depend  ex¬ 
clusively  on  taxation  than  to  employ  for  the  public  benefit 
the  proceeds  of  large  estates  ;  but  the  Board  of  Works  may 
boast  of  a  not  inconsiderable  funded  debt  which  takes  high 
rank  among  similar  securities.  The  Thames  Embankment 
and  the  metropolitan  drainage  will  remain  splendid  me¬ 
morials  of  its  effective  energy,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  activity  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth  boldly  encountered  a  widespread 
prejudice  when  he  asserted  that  London  was  already  well 
governed  in  comparison  with  other  great  towns.  If  he 
could  have  been  cross-examined  on  his  statement,  he  would 
probably  have  admitted  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  in 
the  course  of  the  year  several  separate  demands  for  rates 
and  taxes.  Whether  the  streets  would  be  less  frequently 
taken  up  under  a  central  administration  is  a  doubtful 
question  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  London,  or  the  better  part  of 
the  town,  is  comparatively  clean,  commodious,  and  safe. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  short  tenure  of  the  Home  Office, 
suppressed  the  discharge  of  factory  smoke,  which  is  still 
affectionately  cherished  by  the  elected  Corporations  of  all 
the  Midland  and  Northern  towns.  The  police,  whom  Mr. 
Beal  hoped  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  multitude 
which  sometimes  needs  to  be  kept  in  order,  is  perhaps  not 
perfect,  but  it  gives  large  protection  to  person  and  pro¬ 
perty.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  better  managed  if  it  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  Committee  of  a  popular  Corporation.  It  is 
true  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  central  portion  of  London 
both  possesses  municipal  institutions  and  sets  an  example 
of  good  government  to  the  whole  metropolis ;  but  the 
Corporation  is,  more  than  any  similar  body,  influenced  by 
tradition  ;  it  possesses  large  independent  revenues ;  and  its 
jurisdiction  extends  only  over  a  limited  space.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  its  title  to  a  municipality  of  entirely  different  charac¬ 
ter  and  origin  would  have  been  a  simple  termination  of  its 
existence.  The  City  Corporation  is  within  its  own  terri¬ 
tory  a  highly  successful  Government,  and  incidentally  it 
discharges  a  useful  function  by  the  splendour  of  its 
pageantry  and  by  its  public  hospitality.  The  Lord  Mayor 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  presentable  and  the  most 
innocuous  of  dignified  functionaries.  Conventional  rank 
without  substantial  power  furnishes  the  best  qualification 
for  the  discharge  of  ceremonial  duties.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  as  well  as  injudicious  to  invent  the  Corporation 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  the  destruction  of  its  property  and 
privileges  would  involve  wanton  waste.  Of  the  solid  re¬ 
sistance  which  it  can  in  case  of  need  oppose  to  external 
attacks  many  successive  assailants  have  received  abundant 
proof.  One  element  of  the  strength  of  the  Corporation  is  that 
the  community  which  it  governs  believes  in  it,  and  takes  it 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  Each  of  the  City  Companies  has  a 
vivid  sense  of  local  or  special  patriotism ;  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  as  Cicero  said  of  his  country  in  relation  to  children, 
relations,  and  friends,  embraces  in  himself  all  the  sanctity 
which  is  diffused  among  the  various  guilds  and  subordinate 
bodies.  The  populace  cares  more  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show,  and  for  processions  of  the  gorgeous  carriages  of  civic 
dignitaries,  than  for  many  constitutional  abstractions.  An 
agitation  which  is  distasteful  to  the  agitating  classes  is 
condemned  beforehand  to  failure. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth  judiciously  adopted  the  two  main 
arguments  which  prove  the  inexpediency  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Municipality.  London  is  tolerably  well  governed 
already  ;  and  it  is  much  too  large,  and  includes  too  great 
a  variety  of  interests,  to  be  administered  by  the  nominees 
of  the  collective  ratepayers.  The  Vestries  are  not 
perfect,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  their  respective  districts.  If  one  unwieldy 
Town  Council  attempted  to  discharge  their  present  functions, 
it  would  almost  necessarily  subdivide  itself  into  Committees 
which  would  be  chosen  for  their  possession  of  local  know¬ 
ledge.  The  best  result  which  could  happen  would  be  the 
practical  continuance  of  the  present  system  with  the 
smallest  possible  interference  from  the  general  body ;  but 
finance  and  other  important  matters  would  be  determined 
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by  the  Council  itself.  A  little  Parliament  representing 
four  millions  of  constituents  would  be  subject  to  none  of 
the  restraints  which  secure  the  regular  action  of  the 
national  Legislature.  Its  leading  members  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  obscure,  and  it  would  be  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  create  permanent  parties  which  might  keep 
one  another  in  check.  It  is  fortunately  not  at  present 
necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  numerous  objections  to 
Lord  Elcho’s  Bill  and  Mr.  Beal’s  ambitious  scheme.  The 
hasty  approval  with  which  it  was  greeted  in  the  autumn 
has  long  since  subsided ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro¬ 
moters,  the  Bill  has  scarcely  a  single  supporter. 


THE  BURIALS  BILL. 

IT  is  often  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  is  implied  in 
giving  a  second  reading  to  a  Bill  in  Parliament.  There 
is  a  sort  of  traditional  understanding  that  the  second  read¬ 
ing  relates  only  to  the  general  principle  of  the  measure,  and 
does  not  commit  any  one  who  votes  for  it  to  approval  of  the 
specific  provisions  by  which  the  principle  is  proposed  to 
be  carried  out.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
principle  and  the  details  are  so  mixed  up  together  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them,  and  it  thus  becomes  doubtful 
what  is  really  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  Burials  Bill 
which  was  rejected  at  this  stage  on  Wednesday  by  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  case  in  point.  The  preamble  sets  forth  that 
“  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  of  burial  in  England  ”  ; 
and  there  was  probably  not  a  single  member  on  either  side 
of  the  House  who  would  not  at  once  have  agreed  to  this 
proposition  had  it  stood  alone.  According  to  the  present 
law,  any  person,  whether  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  has,  with 
certain  rare  exceptions,  the  right  to  be  buried  in  the 
parish  churchyard ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  clergyman  is 
bound  to  read  the  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
over  the  body.  There  has  for  some  years  been  a  general 
agreement  that  the  latter  condition  should  be  rescinded ; 
and  if  this  were  the  whole,  as  it  is  the  only  real,  grievance  of 
the  Dissenters,  they  might  obtain  immediate  satisfaction. 
What,  however,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Morgan’s  Bill 
was  something  very  different.  It  was  no  less  than  that 
the  churchyards  should  be  indiscriminately  opened,  not 
merely  for  the  interment  of  all  persons  without  distinction, 
but  for  the  performance  of  any  rites  which  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  might  think  proper  to  observe,  without  any 
check  or  restriction  whatever  on  the  character  of  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  majority  who  voted  against  the  second  reading 
held  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  affirm  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  a  principle  which  was  capable  of  this  interpretation, 
and  that  some  security  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  public  order  and  decency  under  circumstances 
where  any  breach  of  these  necessary  conditions  would  be 
extremely  painful  and  offensive.  An  important  section  of 
the  minority,  inclnding  Mr.  Gladstone,  shared  the  opinion 
that  some  guarantee  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  provided, 
but  thought  that  the  omission  might  be  supplied 
in  Committee.  They  therefore  voted  in  favonr  of 
the  Bill,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  some  amend¬ 
ment,  but  not  the  particular  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  should  be  made  in  the  law.  It 
is  important  that  this  distinction  should  be  observed, 
because  the  meaning  of  Wednesday’s  vote  would  other¬ 
wise  be  altogether  misunderstood.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  more  than  a  very  small  and  comparatively 
insignificant  section  of  the  House  were  really  prepared  to 
abolish  at  a  stroke  all  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings 
which  may  take  place  in  parish  churchyards  ;  but  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  second 
reading  might  not  be  safely  agreed  to  without  reference 
to  details. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  discuss  how  far,  since  the 
abolition  of  Church-rates,  the  churchyards  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  parishes.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they 
are  at  least  public  property,  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  classes  that  they  should  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  wound  the  solemn  and  tender  feelings  which  are 
naturally  associated  with  such  places.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  question  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  treated  not  from  a 
party  point  of  view,  but  in  the  largest  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  Christian  charity;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  a  general  agreement  in  this  sense.  There  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
thrust  its  services  on  any  persons  who  do  not  relish 
them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  that 


Church,  like  the  members  of  other  communions,  are  at 
least  entitled  to  be  protected  against  wanton  and  un¬ 
necessary  interference  with  customs  which  they  hold  in 
especial  respect.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
right  to  tolerance  and  consideration  is  not  all  on  one  side. 
The  point  to  be  determined  is,  therefore,  how  far  there 
is  any  substantial  grievance  on  the  part  of  Dissenters 
which  requires  that  the  settled  habits  and  traditions  of 
other  people  should  be  disagreeably  disturbed  on  their  ac¬ 
count.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  no  dispute  whatever  as 
to  the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the  burial  service 
where  it  is  objectedto.  People  can  be  married  without  calling 
in  the  parson  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  people  should 
not  be  permitted  to  get  themselves  buried,  if  they  please, 
without  similar  intervention.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  although,  as  Mr.  Bright  said,  it  is  quite  open  to  any¬ 
body  to  dissent,  and  although  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  call  themselves  Dissenters,  yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  of  them  are  still  deeply 
attached  to  the  Church  forms  of  marriage  and  burial. 
Dissenters  can  be  married  either  in  one  of  their  own 
chapels  or  at  a  registrar’s ;  but  they  frequently  prefer,  as 
a  matter  of  free  choice,  to  be  married  in  church,  and  some 
of  them  indeed  would  hardly  be  satisfied  that  they  were 
really  married  at  all  unless  they  enjoyed  this  privilege. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  regard  to 
burials.  It  is  well  known  that  even  where  there  are 
cemeteries  in  which  Dissenters  can  have  any  service  they 
like,  they  are  passed  by  for  the  churchyard  and  the  Church 
service ;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  are  also  cases  where, 
when,  on  account  of  the  churchyard  being  full,  the  parish 
has  provided  a  double  cemetery,  one  part  being  consecrated 
and  the  other  not,  the  unconsecrated  ground  is  shunned 
by  the  very  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  cruelly  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  reading  of  the  burial  service.  Thus  we  find 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Dissenters  voluntarily  prefer 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  dislike  them  have, 
as  a  rule,  abundant  opportunities  of  indulging  their  peculiar 
tastes  elsewhere.  It  is  only  in  very  small,  out-of-the-way 
places  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  bury  in  the 
churchyard,  and  the  number  of  such  places  is,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  continually  diminishing.  As  po¬ 
pulation  increases,  public  spirit  provides  a  piece  of  common 
gi’onnd,  or  a  neighbouring  proprietor  solves  the  difficulty 
by  a  gift. 

As  we  pursue  our  inquiries,  however,  into  the  alleged 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters,  we  find  that  the  chief  bodies 
concerned  in  this  agitation  have  hitherto  always  ridiculed 
and  denounced  as  superstitious  the  respect  paid  to  ground 
which  has  been  “  What  do  you  call  it?  consecrated” — as 
Mr.  Bright  said  with  a  needless  sneer,  which  contrasted 
unpleasantly  with  the  general  gravity  and  moderation  of 
his  speech ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  suspected  that  the 
violent  desire  which  has  now  seized  them  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground,  and  to  have  a  service  there,  has 
its  source  in  an  aggressive  rather  than  a  merely  defensive 
spirit.  Mr.  Bright  mentioned,  as  an  example  of  charitable 
tolerance,  that  in  Scotland  lately  he  found  a  Disruption 
minister  and  his  successor  buried  side  by  side  in  the 
parish  churchyard  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that,  though 
these  ministers  belonged  to  different  churches,  their  re¬ 
ligious  creed  was  identical,  and  also  that,  according  to  the 
invariable  Presbyterian  practice,  no  service  would  be  read 
over  either  of  them  in  the  churchyard.  The  Scotch 
custom  is  to  have  the  service  in  the  house  of  the  deceased  ; 
the  mourners  then  follow  the  body  to  the  churchyard  or 
cemetery,  but  not  a  word  is  spoken  there.  It  has  also 
been  the  practice  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  English  Dis¬ 
senting  bodies  to  have  the  prayers  either  in  a  house  or  a 
chapel,  and  to  dispense  with  any  further  utterance  at  the 
grave.  Mr.  Bright  justly  rebuked  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“buried  like  a  dog”  as  applied  to  a  silent  interment, 
and  gave  a  touching  description  of  a  Quaker  funeral, 
at  which  silence  is  practically  the  rule,  though  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  moment  entitles  any  one  to  hold  forth. 
At  the  same  time,  he  denounced  as  “  monstrous  and 
“  intolerable”  any  restriction  on  freedom  of  speech  on  such 
an  occasion,  without  apparently  seeing  the  inconsistency  of 
people  who  despise  consecrated  ground  declaring  that  life 
is  not  worth  having  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  a 
service  on  ground  of  just  that  very  kind.  Mr.  Bright’s 
argument  would  be  unanswerable  if  mourners  were 
everywhere  forbidden  to  express  their  feelings  except  in 
accordance  with  the  Church  service ;  but  when  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  analysed,  it  is  found  to  be  merely  that,  for  the  sake 
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of  public  pcaoe  and  decency,  some  restriction  is  to  be 
applied  to  utterances  in  a  public  place  which  for  most 
people  is  sanctified  by  religious  associations. 

The  more  this  question  is  examined  the  more  apparent 
does  it  become  that  the  grievance  of  the  Dissenters  is  of  the 
most  attenuated  character,  and  that,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  supposed  to 
suffer  from  it  is  continually  growing  smaller.  All  reason¬ 
able  people  are  agreed  that  as  much  freedom  should  be 
allowed  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  decorum  ;  but  when  Mr.  Bright  pleads  for  ab¬ 
solute  liberty  for  “the  extempore  utterances  of  the  heart,” 
be  forgets  that  there  are  other  persons  than  Quakei'S  in  the 
world,  who  cannot  be  so  readily  trusted  to  control  their 
passions  and  to  respect  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  A 
disgraceful  incident  which  has  lately  occurred  at  Dublin 
shows  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  supervision  over 
what  goes  on  in  the  churchyards.  At  present  the  service 
is  in  a  prescribed  form  in  which  only  bigots  of  the  most 
narrow  type  can  discover  offence ;  and  the  clergyman  is 
also  invested  with  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
Under  Mr.  Morgan’s  Bill  any  rabble  which  chose  to  get  up 
a  funeral  would  be  at  liberty,  without  any  sort  of  restric¬ 
tion  or  control,  to  go  through  any  ceremony  to  which  it 
might  choose,  perhaps  in  mockery,  to  give  the  name  of  a 
religious  rite.  Several  questions  are  thus  raised  which,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  require  very  careful  consideration ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  on  Wednesday 
were  right  in  thinking  that  some  security  ought  to  be 
erven  that  this  consideration  will  not  be  wanting  before  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  is  read  a  second  time. 


SANITARY  LEGISLATION.  ' 

nnHE  Government  has  taken,  on  the  whole,  a  reasonable 
X  and  practical  line  about  sanitary  legislation.  Mr. 
Cross  and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  alike  disclaim  any  desire  to 
be  invested  with  power  to  make  anybody  do  anything. 
Except  upon  one  point,  they  ai’e  in  the  right.  As  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again,  the  number  of  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities  is  so  great,  and  their  obstructive  powers  are  so  unde¬ 
fined,  that  any  considerable  section  of  them  might  easily 
defy  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  the  law  stands, 
the  better  disposed  among  them  are  not  inclined  to  do 
this.  They  really  wish  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed 
on  them,  and  nothing  but  judicious  management  is 
needed  to  set  and  keep  them  at  work.  The  creation  of  a 
powerful  apparatus  for  making  them  work,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  might  turn  this  admirable  frame  of  mind 
into  something  much  less  easy  to  deal  with ;  and  the 
gain  of  additional  power  to  coerce  a  defaulting 
authority  would  be  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  defaulters.  The 
policy  of  the  late  Government  has  been  adopted  with¬ 
out  alteration  by  their  successors,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  some  energetic  sanitary  reformers  should 
think  the  resemblance  a  great  deal  too  close.  They 
listened  too  readily  to  Conservative  assurances  that  when 
revolutionary  legislation  was  got  rid  of  Parliament  would 
give  all  its  time  and  strength  to  grappling  with  social 
wants.  Now  that  the  change  has  come  it  turns  out  that 
only  the  negative  side  of  the  promise  has  been  made  good. 
The  legislation  of  1875  is  certainly  not  revolutionary,  but 
then  it  is  not  particularly  sanitary  either.  The  gigantic 
Public  Health  Bill  has  very  little  that  is  new  in  it.  The 
doctors  find  that  there  is  no  intention  of  erecting 
them  into  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  are  still 
regarded  as  experts  called  in  from  time  to  time  to  advise 
the  community,  not  as  officers  charged  with  its  continual 
government.  The  millennium  in  which  the  succession  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  power  was  to  land  them  seems  as 
far  off  as  ever. 

The  single  exception  to  the  praise  which  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  the  present  Government  merits  is  the  purely 
permissive  character  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers 
Dwellings  Bill.  Mr.  Cross’s  answer  to  criticism  is  in 
substance  this  : — The  great  towns  are  genuinely  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  rookeries,  but  they  lack  the  power  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.  If  Parliament  gives  them  this  power, 
and  trusts  to  them  to  use  it,  all  will  go  well.  If  Parliament 
gives  them  this  power,  but  accompanies  the  gift  with 
provisions  implying  uncertainty  whether  they  will  use 
it  or  not,  they  will  resent  the  want  of  confidence  and  do 
nothing.  Both  these  views  seem  to  involve  an  exaggeration. 
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If  the  great  towns  are  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Cross  imagines 
to  get  their  poor  better  housed,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
they  would  be  so  bitterly  offended  by  a  provision  only 
designed  for  those  supine  or  wrong-headed  corporations 
which  may  refuse  to  undertake  improvements  after  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  empowered  them  to  do  so.  We  cannot  believe 
that  London  or  Liverpool,  being  at  present,  on  Mr.  Cross’s 
showing,  eager  to  enter  upon  large  schemes  of  house  re¬ 
form,  would  take  umbrage  at  other  towns  being  compelled 
to  follow  their  good  example.  Except,  moreover,  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  principal  towns,  it  is  hard  to  feel  as  confident 
as  Mr.  Cross  that  no  need  for  the  exercise  of  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  the  central  Government  will  ever  arise.  There 
must  be  an  almost  sacramental  virtue  about  the  number 
25,000  if  the  possession  of  that  amount  of  population 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  local  enlightenment  and 
local  obstructiveness.  It  is  open  of  course  to  Mr.  Cross 
to  say  that  the  Government  does  not  mean  to  provide  the 
poor  with  better  houses ;  it  only  intends  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
who  would  take  the  work  in  hand  if  they  were  allowed. 
But  a  law  which  merely  unties  the  hands  of  certain 
municipal  corporations  hardly  bears  out  the  Home 
Secretary’s  glowing  picture  of  his  own  determination  to 
sweep  away  rookeries.  He  is  not  prepared,  it  seems,  to 
sweep  away  rookeries  ;  he  is  only  prepared  to  leave  other 
people  free  to  sweep  them  away  if  they  are  so  minded,  and 
equally  free  to  leave  them  standing,  if  that  alternative 
pleases  them  better.  A  Bill  framed  with  the  latter  object 
may  be  a  very  useful  measure,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
describe  it  in  terms  which  would  only  apply  to  a  much 
larger  measui’e. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  assume  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  only  two  functions- — one  that  of 
interfering  to  make  the  local  sanitary  authorities  do  their 
duty,  the  other  that  of  sitting  still  while  they  neglect  it. 
There  is  a  third  part  which  the  central  authority  might 
sometimes  play  with  advantage,  and  that  is  the  part  of 
adviser  on  a  large  scale.  Probably  many  local  bodies  are 
sincerely  anxious  to  improve  the  health  of  their  districts, 
and  are  only  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  doing  so 
except  in  co-operation  with  the  authorities  of  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  Monday  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  sanitary  con¬ 
fusion  which  reigns  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Eight 
years  ago  the  towns  situated  in  this  valley  were  forbidden 
to  pollute  the  river  with  their  sewage.  But  Parliament 
too  hastily  concluded  that  when  this  prohibition  took 
effect  some  other  mode  of  drainage  would  at  once  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Instead  of  this,  the  towns  in  question  are  simply 
at  their  wits’  end  what  to  do.  At  Hampton  and  Brentford 
the  sewage  has  been  cut  off  from  the  Thames,  and  is  now 
allowed  to  soak  into  the  soil.  Kingston  and  Mortlake 
have  spent  large  sums  in  inquiring  how  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  as  ene  scheme  after  another  has  been  objected  to, 
they  are  still  where  they  were  in  1867.  Richmond  has 
been  advised  to  spend  50,000^  in  taking  its  sewage  into 
Ham  fields,  but  is  told  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  inasmuch  as  a  comprehensive  scheme 
must  one  day  be  adopted  for  the  whole  Thames  valley. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  asks  why  Parliament  has  not 
taken  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  the  obvious  answer  is  that, 
if  Parliament  is  to  determine  what  half  a  dozen  country 
towns  are  to  do  with  their  sewage,  all  notion  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  abandoned  and  the  sanitary  administration 
of  the  country  may  at  once  be  made  over  to  a  Central  Board. 
It  is  probable  that  Hampton  and  Kingston  and  Richmond 
would  all  have  been  glad  to  receive  counsel  how  they  could 
best  act  in  concert,  and  might  even  have  accepted  the  ar¬ 
bitration  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  aggregate  outlay  to  be  borne  by  each  town.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  give  them  the  best  attainable  advice  on  the  subject.  A 
Government  department  can  command  the  highest  engineer¬ 
ing  faculty,  and  its  opinion  would  or  might  embody  the 
best  conclusions  of  the  best  experts.  Information  of  this 
order  is  rarely  within  the  reach  of  small  corporations.  A 
great  town  indeed  may  go  to  the  expense  of  calling  in  an 
eminent  sanitary  engineer,  because  his  opinion,  when  ob¬ 
tained,  will  at  least  cover  the  whole  question.  But  where 
many  small  towns  are  concerned,  no  one  of  them  cares  to 
pay  for  getting  an  opinion  by  which  its  neighbours  may 
benefit,  and  there  is  seldom  sufficient  co-operation  among 
them  to  allow  of  the  cost  being  distributed  over  the  whole 
number.  It  would  be  a  gain  if  a  department  of  advice  and 
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investigation  were  created  within  the  Local  Government 
Board  °on  which  should  devolve  the  duty  of  preparing 
sanitary  schemes  in  cases  where  such  schemes,  in  order  to 
he  successful,  must  be  adopted  by  several  local  authorities 
in  common.  The  particular  difficulty  which  weighs  so 
heavily  upon  the  towns  in  the  Thames  valley  is  likely,  it  may 
be  hoped,  to  be  felt  more  and  more  widely.  The  practice  of 
mixing  sewage  and  drinking  water  can  never  be  esteemed 
a  nice  one  ;  and  though  it  would  be  premature  to  look 
forward  to  any  very  speedy  abandonment  of  it,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  by  degrees  falling  into  discredit. 
Wherever  the  population  is  at  all  dense,  the  disposal  of 
sewage  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  arranged  satisfactorily 
by  any  single  town,  and  the  natural  appeal  is  to  a  central 
department  possessing  the  knowledge  which  is  required  to 
enable  all  the  authorities  concerned  to  come  to  a  common 
understanding. 


LIFE  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

AVERY  sad  case  of  suicide  has  recently  happened  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  amongst  the  Uni¬ 
versity  residents,  whose  social  qualities  had  won  for  him  an 
unusually  large  measure  of  esteem  in  the  academical  community, 
has  died'by  his  own  hand.  Such  an  event  had  in  it  something 
startling  at  first  sight,  though  the  explanation  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  clear  enough.  Mr.  Holmes  held  a  post  for  which  he  was 
admirably  fitted  ;  he  had  few  of  those  anxieties  which  make  a  rack 
of  “  this' tough  world,”  and  his  duties  were  certainly  not  intrinsi¬ 
cally  painful"  It  was  proved,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
over-excitement  had  upset  the  balance  of  his  mind,  and  that  for 
some  months  past  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  duties  had  been  too 
much.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  as  plain  as  if  he  had  had  a 
bullet  fired  through  his  brains  in  a  battle.  There  is  always  a 
temptation  to  make  rather  too  much  of  such  cases,  and  to  found 
general  conclusions  upon  particular  instances.  There  may  have 
been  some  special  idiosyncrasy  which  made  Mr.  Holmes  un¬ 
usually  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  a  mode  of  life  not 
necessarily  injurious  to  a  man  of  average  strength.  We 
are  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  the  tendency  is  rather 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  evil  generally  done  by  excessive 
intellectual  labour.  And  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  case  illustrates  a 
danger  which  really  exists,  and  which  there  would  unfortunately 
be  no  difficulty  in  illustrating  from  many  other  instances.  There 
are  few  men  indeed  who  cannot  reckon  amongst  their  acquaint¬ 
ances  some  who  have  broken  down  under  the  strain  of  over¬ 
excitement,  and  very  often  under  the  pressure  of  work  which  might 
have  been  harmless  if  more  judiciously  distributed.  The  evil 
exists  at  the  Universities  as  elsewhere,  and  the  best  mode  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  a  minimum  deserves  to  be  considered  by  persons  in 
authority. 

The  good  old  notion  of  a  University  life  is  indeed  rapidly 
ceasing  to  have  whatever  plausibility  it  may  once  have  possessed. 
The  Universities  were  once  considered  to  be  delightful  havens  of 
refuge  from  the  toils  and  troubles  of  ordinary  life,  quiet  little 
backwaters  carefully  protected  against  the  storms  which  raged 
elsewhere.  A  Fellow  of  a  college  was  thought  to  be  a  man  who 
had  found  out  a  quiet  hermitage,  a  comfortable  nook  in  a  delicious 
Castle  of  Indolence,  where  the  only  danger  was  the  danger  of  a 
surfeit  of  repose.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  residents  were  not  like 
the  German  professors,  by  whom  incessant  intellectual  labour  was 
assumed  to  be  the  natural  lot  of  man.  They  were  the  elegant 
sybarites  of  learning,  men  who  might  occasionally  pass  their  lives 
in  playing  with  a  proposed  edition  of  some  classical  author,  but 
who  never  seriously  contemplated  the  rash  act  of  publication. 
Their  task  merely  amounted  to  keeping  a  decorous  hobby 
as  a  specious  pretext  for  doing  nothing.  Their  lives  were 
passed  in  an  indolence  just  flavoured  by  a  faint  suspicion  of  literary 
employment.  They  or  some  of  them  had,  it  is  true,  to  give 
lect  res  to  industrious  youth,  or  to  administer  solemn  admonitions 
to  those  less  industrious  lads  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  daily  attendance  upon  chapel,  or  pushed  conviviality  to 
obtrusive  noisiness.  But  the  task  was  light  and  easy ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  hard  work  was  left  to  be  done  by  private  tutors, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  there  were  seven  months  of  holidays  in  the 
year.  The  college  Fellow  could  ripen  quietly  in  his  place,  like  the 
“  full-juiced  apple  ”  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Lotus-Eaters,  until  the  in¬ 
cumbent  who  had  persisted  in  living  beyond  all  reason  came  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  made  the  long-expected  vacancy.  Till  that 
period  the  dean  or  tutor  might  lead  an  existence  of  singular  calm 
and  dignity,  varied  by  long  excursions  to  the  Continent  or  rounds 
of  visits  to  his  friends,  and.  have  no  single  cause  for  complaint,  ex¬ 
cept  the  enforced  abstinence  from  matrimony.  And  even  that 
restriction  had  its  bright  side  ;  for  it  made  it  pretty  certain  that 
his  wants  as  a  bachelor  would  never  exceed  his  income  ;  and  that 
he  would  therefore  be  able  to  save  a  little  money  against  the  day 
of  departure,  or,  if  his  tastes  led  him  in  that  direction,  to  lay  in  a 
comfortable  cellar  of  sound  port  wine. 

Such  was  the  popular  ideal  of  the  life  of  the  Fellow  of  a  preceding- 
generation,  though  we  need  not  inquire  how  frequently  it  was  real¬ 
ized  in  practice.  Vvhen  reformers  began  to  agitate,  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  threaten  the  delicious  peace  of  the  old  system,  a  case  might 
certainly  be  made  out  for  insisting  upon  greater  industry.  The 


reformers  of  recent  times  did  not,  however,  very  clearly  distin¬ 
guish  what  particular  kind  of  activity  was  to  be  promoted.  They 
proposed  in  various  ways  to  stimulate  the  sleeping  energy  of  the 
old  institutions,  but  they  did  not  determine  the  channels  through 
which  the  newly-roused  forces  were  to  discharge  themselves. 
If  the  indolence  supposed  to  be  the  prevailing  vice  of  members 
of  the  old  corporations  had  been  exchanged  for  a  keen  inte¬ 
rest  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  the  change  would  have 
been  so  far  of  unmixed  benefit.  It  would  probably  have  been 
a  blessing  to  the  persons  stimulated  as  much  as  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  The  student’s  life  has  its  own  grievances,  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  happiest  lives  which  can  be  enjoyed  by 
a  human  being.  Poor  Casaubon,  as  we  have  just  been  reminded 
by  his  latest  biographer,  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
and  partly  from  the  diseases  brought  on  by  a  sedentary  mode 
of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful,  as  Mr. 
Pattison  remarks,  whether  the  energy  of  his  brain  did  not  more 
or  less  keep  the  rest  of  the  machinery  going.  But  a  poor  scholar, 
who  has  eighteen  children  dependent  upon  him,  and  is  further 
involved  in  a  desperate  theological  warfare,  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  normal  variety.  A  man  who 
can  devote  himself  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  without  some 
pressing  external  necessity  has  immunities  and  privileges  shared 
by  no  one  else.  He  is  tempted,  it  may  be,  to  work  too  con¬ 
tinuously  ;  but  the  work  is  in  itself  rather  sedative  than  exciting. 
The  discovery  of  some  new  formula,  the  addition  of  some  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  to  existing  stores  of  knowledge,  the  improved  ar¬ 
rangement  of  some  chaotic  corner  of  unorganized  inquiry,  may  give 
a  pleasant  glow  of  satisfaction,  but  can  seldom  cause  any  paroxysm 
of  excitement.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  his  life  to  be  calm 
and  impartial.  He  has  no  noisy  audiences  to  pacify,  no  personal 
struggles  to  decide  by  force  of  will  and  passion,  no  decisions  of 
vital  importance  to  the  life  and  happiness  of  thousands  to  be 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  no  sense  of  those  heavy 
pecuniary  responsibilities  -which  seem  to  try  most  men  more  than 
any  other  variety  of  anxiety.  His  audience  is  fit  and  few ;  and  he 
can  feel  that  he  is  best  employed  when,  like  the  coral  insect,  he 
is  contributing  in  the  calm  and  the  twilight  to  build  up  im¬ 
perceptibly  the  vast  structure  of  science.  It  is  true  that  some 
detestable  rival  will  occasionally  make  his  discoveries  just  before 
he  has  made  them  himself,  or  will  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  some  of  his  reasoning,  or  even  the  felicity  of  his  con¬ 
jectures.  Such  trials  are  certainly  hard  to  bear ;  but  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  beyond  human  strength,  and  they  are  not 
of  the  kind  which  causes  sleepless  nights  and  feverish  days.  The 
serious  student  feels  that  he  is  master  of  his  own  fortune ;  his 
success  depends  upon  his  own  powers  of  mind  and  continuity  of 
labour,  and  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  fortuitous 
elements  of  co-operation  of  more  or  less  faithful  allies.  In  the 
calm  world  of  speculation  he  should  feel  himself  happily  removed 
from  the  jars  and  catastrophes  incident  to  the  careers  of  active 
life. 

If  the  residents  at  the  Universities  had  been  converted  from  a  body 
of  easy-going  gentlemen,  so  far  as  that  was  ever  a  fair  description 
of  them,  with  no  particular  employment,  into  a  body  of  calm  inves¬ 
tigators,  the  change  would  probably  have  been  good  for  the  average 
physical  constitution.  The  change,  however,  which  has  actually 
occurred  has  been  of  a  different  kind.  The  additional  labour 
thrown  upon  the  residents  has  been  considerable,  and  has  been 
undertaken  with  laudable  energy  and  devotion ;  but  it  has  taken 
the  form  for  the  most  part  of  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
lectures,  examinations,  and  administrative  work.  The  work  has 
of  course  been  unequally  distributed.  There  are  certain  posts  of 
dignity  and  emolument  in  the  University  where  it  is  still  possible 
for  a  man  to  lead  a  calm  and  contemplative  life.  The  head  of  a 
house  is  not  generally  plunged  in  a  round  of  duties  too  exciting 
and  absorbing  for  the  strength  of  the  average  constitution.  And 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  some  such  attractive  bits  of  patronage 
should  remain  in  reserve.  For  the  increase  of  work  is  certainly  a 
serious  matter  with  some  classes  of  officials.  The  number  of 
examinations  has  increased  with  the  immense  increase  of  competi¬ 
tion  generally ;  and,  besides  examining  their  own  members,  the 
Universities  now  examine  thousands  of  lads  throughout  the  country. 
A  good  deal  of  pity  is  sometimes  bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate 
examinees ;  and  certainly  in  these  days  a  lad  of  any  promise  is 
always  in  a  state  of  whipping  up  all  his  little  store  of  knowledge 
for  immediate  presentation.  But  examiners  deserve  more  pity 
than  they  get  for  a  painful  drudgery  which  is  for  the  most  part 
very  inadequately  paid.  There  are  few  more  depressing  employ¬ 
ments  than  that  of  reading  over  a  thousand  variations  upon  the 
answers  to  a  dozen  elementary  questions.  The  candidate  is  more 
or  less  supported  for  the  time  by  the  excitement  of  anticipated 
success;  the  wretched  examiner  has  only  a  painful  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  the  sense  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  gross 
dereliction  of  duty  if  he  is  careless  enough  to  give  a  lad  ninety- 
nine  marks  when  he  ought  to  have  bestowed  one  hundred  and  one. 
The  reviewer  of  a  stupid  book  is  content  without  deciding  accu¬ 
rately  whether  he  shall  put  it  down  as  dull,  duller,  or  dullest. 
The  examiner  has  to  read  a  book  of  perhaps  some  thousand  pages, 
in  which  each  page  repeats  what  is  said  in  a  thousand  others,  and 
where  he  is  bound  to  express  the  precise  value  to  be  put  upon 
every  paragraph  by  a  precise  numerical  estimate.  He  is  forced  to 
do  the  work  within  a  certain,  generally  a  very  short,  time  ;  and  his 
greatest  praise  will  be  that  he  has  not  made  any  gross  blunders. 
All  human  employments  become  tolerable  by  practice,  but  certainly 
incessant  examining  is  one  of  the  most  thankless  and  wearisome  of 
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tasks.  The  life  of  a  tutor  has  many  recommendations  upon  which 
we  need  not  dwell,  for  they  are  tolerably  obvious  ;  but  the  pleasure 
of  original  investigation  can  rarely  he  amongst  them.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  case  that  the  don  a  name  winch 
used  to  be  synonymous  with  luxurious  leisure  has  to  pass  his 
time  in  incessant  lecturing,  examining,  and  arranging  over  and 
over  again  all  the  details  of  the  various  systems  ot  examination 
and  lecturing.  Instead  of  encouraging  research,  the  general 
tendency  of  reforms  has  been  rather  to  convert  the  teaching;  body  at 
the  University  into  a  set  of  over-worked  or  under-paid  schoolmasters, 
examining  and  lecturing,  and  then  lecturing  and  examining,  m  a 
ceaseless  round  of  exhausting  duty.  . 

That  more  work  of  this  kind  should  have  to  be  done  is  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  Universities,  and 
certainly  is  not  a  matter  for  regret.  But  such  cases  as  that  which 
has  suggested  these  remarks  point  to  an  evil.  which  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  along  with  the  general  improvement  in  energy.  I  he  moial 
would  appear  to  be  that  it  is  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  im¬ 
prove  the  organization  of  the  teaching  statl,  and  to  restrain  within 
reasonable  limits  the  tendency  to  multiply  the  mere  drudgery  ot 
examining.  That  tutors  and  lecturers  should  do  more  than  they 
once  used  to  do  is  reasonable  enough,  but  a  judicious  distribution 
rnio'ht  probably  secure  the  desirable  consummation  that,  whilst 
more  should  be  done,  there  should  be  less  frittering  away  of  the 
best  intellects  upon  harassing  details. 


TIIE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  when,  in  the  distant  future,  the 
scientific  history  of  the  present  century  comes  to  be  written,  the 
wonderful  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  ot  the 
sun  and  therefore  in  our  knowledge  of  star-structure  generally,  will 
occupy  a  large,  if  not  the  foremost,  place.  We  believe  this  opinion 
to  be  correct  ,  because,  although  to  many  persons  the  generalizations 
of  Darwin  or  Thomson,  and  such  practical  successes  as  the  electric 
telegraph,  seem  to  dwarf  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope ;  in  the 
caseC  of  the  latter  instrument  the  ground  is  only  just  broken,  and 
many  of  the  results  already  acquired,  marvellous  as  they  are,  are 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  ;  while  physicists  and  chemists 
have  not  yet  realized,  as  they  must  shortly  do,  that  in  the  various 
stellar  bodies  which  give  us  light,  not  only  is  matter  to  be 
studied  under  conditions  impossible  of  realization  upon  the 
surface  of  this  planet,  but  its  laws  can  be  investigated  under 
the  most  simple  conditions  in  celestial  laboratory  experiments 
upon  the  most  stupendous  scale.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  remember  that,  when  the  history  of  scientific 
progress  in  our  time  comes  to  be  -written,  the  efforts  ot  the 
English  Government  and  of  English  Scientific  Societies  will 
have  to  be  recorded.  The  Government,  however  niggardly  it 
may  have  been  with  regard  to  other  scientific  questions,  has 
never  refused  aid  to  observe  total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  Since 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  m  such  observa¬ 
tions  was  demonstrated  by  the  discoveries  made  during  the  eclipse 
of  1 868  we  have  had  three  such  expeditions  aided  by  Government. 
In  1870  1871,  and  in  the  present  year,  observers  have  gone  from 
England,  armed  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science,  to  meet 
at  their  stations  friendly  rivals  from  other  civilized  countries.  Both 
in  1870  and  1871  great  advances  were  made,  necessitating  more 
or  less  complete  changes  in  the  method  of  attack  to  be  adopted 
when  a  subsequent  occasion  presented  itself,  until,  111  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  the  eclipse  which  was  visible  in  the  Islands  m  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  in  Burmah,  and  in  Siam  on  the  6th  of  the  present 
month,  eve  observations  have  been  abolished  altogether.  Ihe 
telegrams  which  have  arrived  during  the  present  week  from 
the  observing  parties  in  the  Nicobars  and  m  Siam  tell  us  that, 
although  the  weather  proved  treacherous — the  eclipse  itself  gene¬ 
rating  a  cloud  over  the  stations  at  Camorta  in  the  Nicobars  which 
prevented  all  observations  during  totality,  and  the  sky  being  hazy 
in  Siam— valuable  results  have  been  obtained,  and  in  one  of  the 
tele-rams  sufficient  details  are  entered  into  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  new  knowledge  which  has  been  obtained. 

To  show  in  what  this  consists  a  few  preliminary  remarks  will 
be  necessary.  The  first  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  sun 
bv  Stokes,  Kirchhoff,  and  Angstrom  showed,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  that  the  materials  of  that  luminary  and  of  our  own  planet 
are  similar  the  main  difference  between  the  two  bodies  being  one  ot 
temperature.  Our  earth,  which  must  once  have  shone  out  as  the 
sun  itself,  though  of  smaller  mass,  has  cooled  down  so  completely 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  which 
the  atmosphere  is  at  the  present  epoch  chiefly  composed  all  the 
other  chemical  elements  as  a  rule  have  combined,  to  form  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  and  the  various  organisms  which  occupy  its  sur¬ 
face, such  combinationshaving  been  rendered  possible  by  the  cooling. 
I11  the  sun  we  find  a  very  different  state  of  things.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  tremendous  temperature,  its  atmosphere  is  mainly 
composed,  not  of  cool  metalloids  as  ours  is,  but  of  incandescent 
metals  such  as  iron,  magnesium,  and  the  like.  1  he  detection  of 
this  atmosphere  was  one  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  spectroscope. 
In  the  last  century  the  sun  as  it  is  familiar  to  us  was  supposed  to 
be  all  the  sun.  It  was  thought  that  the  bright  surface  was  due  to 
a  stratum  of  clouds  at  the  extremest  upper  limit  of  the  atmospheie 
of  a  cooled  globe  like  our  own  ;  we  now  know  that  it  lies  at  the 
base  of  an  incandescent  atmosphere  at  least  half  a  million  of  miles 
high,  and  surrounds  a  nucleus  which  must  be  hotter  than  itself. 


But  we  know  very  much  more  than  this  ;  we  know  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  lower  part  of  tnat  atmosphere,  and  in  this  study 
we  have  come  across  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  various 
chemical  constituents  are  not  equally  mixed  up,  but  that  they  thin 
out,  so  to  speak,  in  such  a  manner  that  although  all  are  present  at 
the  surface  of  the  bright  layer,  or  photosphere — that  is,  at  the 
boundary  of  the  sun  as  ordinarily  visible  to  us — the  atmosphere  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  rich  as  we  ascend,  so  that  at  length  we  reach  a 
region  where  only  one  chemical  element — namely,  hydrogen — is 
present  among  all  the  known  substances  with  which  we  started  at 
the  bottom. 

The  constituents  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
recently  been  thus  classified  by  Professor  Prestwich : — 

1  Permanent  Gas .  Hydrogen. 

2  Metals  of  the  Alkalies  Sodium. 

All  the  Metals  of  the  Al-  j 

kaline  Earths  . J 

3  Metals  of  the  Zinc  class 
All  the  Metals  of  the  Iron  f 

class  . 1 

2  Metals  of  the  Tin  class 
1  Metal  of  the  Lead  class  1 

(probably)  . J 

To  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  in  this  list  may  now  be  added  Lithium, 
which  Mr.  Lockyer  has  recently  detected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  metals  of  the  tungsten,  antimony, 
silver,  and  gold  classes  are  entirely  unrepresented,  while,  if  we 
accept  the  metallic  nature  of  hydrogen,  there  is  not  a  single  metal¬ 
loid  on  the  list,  although  they  have  been  diligently  searched  for. 
But  even  this  is  not  all.  It  has  heen  remarked  that  the  order  in 
which  these  metallic  vapours  thin  out,  in  the  manner  we  have 
before  referred  to,  is  that  of  the  old  atomic  or  combining  weights, 
and  not  that  of  the  modern  atomic  weights ;  this  is  indicated  in  the 


Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Lead. 


Potassium. 

Strontium. 

Zinc. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

Titanium. 


Barium. 

Cadmium. 

Chromium. 

Uranium. 


following  statement : — 


Hydrogen  ... 

Magnesium 

Calcium  ... 

Sodium 

Chromium... 

Manganese... 

Iron  . 

Nickel . 

Aluminium  is  not  i 


Old  Atomic 
Weights. 


New  Atomic 
Weights. 


•••  ••• 

••• 

1 

•••  ••• 

1 

••• 

12 

...  ••• 

24 

••• 

20 

40 

. 

23 

. 

23 

. 

••• 

26 

. 

52-5 

. 

• .  • 

27 

55 

... 

28 

56 

•••  ••• 

... 

29 

. 

58 

lcluded  i 

n  the 

list, 

because  its  order  in 

layers  nas  not  yei  ueen  ucicamucu  ..... — ,  ---  ---  r— 

ciple  referred  to  would  place  it  between  magnesium  and  calcium. 

So  much  then  for  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  lower  regions 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  It  was  found  during  the  eclipse  oi  1871, 
observed  in  India,  that  while  the  spectroscope  and  photography 
quite  agreed  in  their  records  of  this  part  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
parted  Company,  so  to  speak,  when  the  higher  reaches  ot  the 
atmosphere,  called  by  Janssen  the  “  coronal  atmosphere,  were  in 
question.  Photography  gave  us  great  extension,  exquisite  details, 
and  a  rugged  boundary.  Spectroscopy  gave  us  small  extension, 
no  details,  and  a  perfectly  circular  outline.  Hence,  the  terms 
“  photo-raphic  corona  ”  and  “  spectroscopic  corona,  then  in¬ 
troduced  to  represent  the  idea  that,  while  the  light  from  some  ot 
the  materials  was  more  competent  to  impress  itselt  upon  the 
photographic  plate,  that  from  the  hydrogen  chiefly  came  to  the 
eve  in  the  instrumental  arrangement  employed.  This  important 
conclusion  gave  a  new  incentive  not  only  to  eclipse  obser¬ 
vations  and  laboratory  researches,  but  also  to  an  examination 
of  the  solar  spectrum  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Since  1871 
some  evidence  has  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  the  metalloids  or  non-metallic 
elements  as  a  group  lie  outside  the  metallic  atmosphere.  I  his,  it 
it  were  established,  would  at  once  explain  the  difference  between 
the  photographic  and  spectroscopic  corona ;  while,  iortunateiy, 
later  researches  have  shown  that,  if  the  metalloids  did  exist  there, 
the  spectrum  they  would  give  would  probably  have  considerable 
photo-raphic  action,  which  would  be  denied  to  them  lower  down, 
because,  as  they  descended,  by  the  breaking  up  of  their  particles, 
their  light,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum,  would  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  it,  while  in 
addition  it  would  be  enfeebled,  owing  to  mixture  with  the  other 
o-ases  and  vapours  in  the  lower  regions.  . 

We  believe  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  ascribing  the  anxiety 
of  the  Royal  Society  to  secure  observations  of  the  recent  total 
eclipse,  and  their  appeal  to  the  Government  for  aid,  to  the  great 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  question  to  which  we  have  referred 
not  only  from  an  astronomical,  but  from  a  physical,  a  chemical, 
and  a  geological  point  of  Hew.  Of  course  there  were  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  be  settled  by  the  way,  but  the  paramount  ones 

were _ (1)  Is  a  cooling  star  surrounded  by  strata,  so  to  call  them, 

in  which  the  complexity  of  molecular  structure,  whether  due  to 
compounds  of  the  same  or  of  different  elements,  increases  as  the 
distance  from  the  greater  heat  at  the  centre  increases,  and  (2), 
Near  the  centre  where  the  molecular  structure  of  the  so-called  ele¬ 
ments  which  can  withstand  the  dissociating  force  of  that  most 
hi-hly  heated  region  is  necessarily  of  the  simplest  what  is  the 
exact  order  in  which  these  molecules  of  strictly  comparable 
physical  constitution  sort  themselves  out  by  the  action  of  gravity  . 
Sid  a  definite  answer  be  given  to  the  first t^fld  bTe^I 
tions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  crust  of  our  earth  would  be  enoi 
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mously  simplified  and  kept  within  certain  fixed  boundary,  while 
it  is  clear  that  the  second  question  has  to  do  with  both  physics  and 
chemistry  ;  for  in  the  lower  region  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere  we  are 
in  presence  of  a  continuous  experiment  on  a  gigantic  scale  on  the 
relative  vapour  densities  of  at  least  twenty  metals— an  experiment, 
he  it  remarked,  in  which  the  temperature  affords  us  a  guarantee, 
and  the  spectroscope  a  proof,  that  the  vapours  are  all  in  similar 
molecular  conditions.  To  answer  these  questions  the  Royal  Society 
looked  to  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  especially  in  the  ultra-violet  region,  such 
that  the  difference  between  the  photographicand  spectroscopic  corona 
observed  in  1871  might  be  explained,  and  the  various  heights  to 
which  the  vapours  in  the  lower  atmosphere  extend  could  be  demon¬ 
strated.  . 

Now  Dr.  Schuster,  the  chief  of  the  Eclipse  party  m  Siam,  has 
apparently  succeeded  in  photographing  the  spectra  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere.  To  explain  his 
telegram,  we  may  state  that  the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Society  with  infinite  skill  and  care  were  such  that  each  particular 
kind  of  vapour  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere  would  register  itself  on  a 
photographic  plate ;  so  that,  if  it  extended  all  round  the  sun,  as  in 
point  of  fact  we  know  they  all  do,  we  should  get  a  ring — a  thin 
one  if  the  vapour  extended  only  a  short  way  above  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  one  of  considerable  breadth  if  the  vapour  extended  from 
the  photosphere  high  up  into  the  atmosphere.  Further,  while 
in  the  case  of  those  vapours  which  we  know  to  rest  on 
the  photosphere,  the  interior  diameters  of  all  the  rings  would 
be  the  same,  however  great  the  breadth  of  the  rings  might  be, 
if  there  were  any  vapours  which  existed  at  a  higher  level  but 
did  not  extend  down  to  th&  photosphere,  and  which  therefore  form 
no  part  of  the  lower  atmosphere  or  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  prominences,  these  rings  would  have  a  greater  interior 
diameter,  and  in  this  way  clearly  indicate  the  different  position 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  vapours  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Dr. 
Schuster  tells  us  that  “  the  prismatic  camera  shows  the  rings 
with  protuberances  at  the  edge  of  the  sun,  and  at  least  one  more 
ring  towards  the  ultra-violet  without  prominences.”  It  is  not  too 
soon  therefore  to  state  that  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  put 
to  the  eclipsed  sun  has  been  answered,  and  although  we  may  regret 
that  either  some  unexplained  delay,  or  a  haze,  or  both,  prevented 
some  of  the  more  delicate  work  being  done,  enough  has  been  se¬ 
cured  amplv  to  repay  those  on  whom  the  labour  of  love  has  fallen 
•of  planning  the  various  expeditions. 

The  photographs,  the  fruit  of  so  much  labour,  will  soon  be  in 
this  country,  and  if  the  careful  examination  of  them  justifies  the 
hopes  raised  by  the  telegrams,  the  results  obtained  during  the 
present  eclipse  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  while  the  methods 
employed  will  doubtless  supersede  all  former  ones  until  new 
successes  have  been  achieved  and  the  various  problems  have  been 
pushed  still  further  towards  solution. 


BRISTOL  AND  THE  WELSH  BORDER. 

MR.  KERSLAKE  of  Bristol  is  well  known  in  the  West  of 
England  in  the  two  characters  of  bookseller  and  antiquary ; 
and  those  who  are  used  to  his  catalogues  know  that  he  can  say  a 
good  thing  in  the  one  character  as  well  as  in  the  other.  At  the 
Exeter  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  Mr.  Kerslake  drew 
great  attention  by  an  important  paper  in  which  he  threw  much 
light  on  the  relations  between  the  English  and  British  inhabitants 
of  Exeter,  and,  by  implication,  of  Devonshire  generally.  The 
special  line  which  he  took  was  founded  on  the  dedications  of  the 
churches,  by  the  help  of  which  he  was  able  to  make  out,  with 
every  likelihood  of  truth,  the  position  and  extent  of  the  Weishrv 
in  Exeter  up  to  the  time  of  yEthelstan.  This  was  a  line  of 
argument  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  not  been  used  before, 
and  in  this  particular  case  it  led  to  great  results.  But  it  is  an 
argument  which  may  easily  be  pressed  too  far.  When  a  city 
is  known  to  have  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races,  and 
when  in  .’one  part  of  that  city  we  find  dedications  belonging 
to  one  of  those  races  only,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  that 
is  the  part  of  the  city  which  that  race  occupied.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  here  can  hardly  be  mistaken ;  but  the  whole  force  of  the 
argument  lies  in  there  being  several  such  dedications  close  toge¬ 
ther.  An  isolated  dedication  to  a  local  saint  in  some  district 
away  from  that  in  which  he  was  specially  honoured  does  not  of 
itself  prove  settlement,  conquest,  or  any  form  of  presence,  on  the 
part  of  his  usual  votaries.  St.  Cuthbert  has  made  his  way  from 
Lindisfarn  to  Wells,  and  St.  Edith  has  made  her  way  from  Wilton 
to  Tamworth  ;  but  this  does  not  imply  a  Northumbrian  settlement 
in  Somerset  or  a  West-Saxon  settlement  in  Staffordshire.  In 
these  particular  cases,  and  in  many  other  such  cases,  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  reasons  of  quite  another  kind  for  a  founder  in  one  district 
dedicating  his  church  to  a  saint  at  the  other  end  of  England.  Mr. 
Kerslake  lias  since  been  carrying  on  the  same  fine  of  argument  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Archaeological  Association  at  their 
Bristol  meeting  last  year,  which  he  has  put  forth  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  headed  St.  Ewen,  Bristol,  and  the  Welsh  Border.  On  one 
part  of  Mr.  Kerslake  s  argument  there  is  no  reason  to  tarry  very  long. 
He  is  zealous  for  the  antiquity  of  Bristol,  but  he  fights  for  it  against 
purely  imaginary  adversaries.  He  is  displeased  with  the  fact  that 
Bristol  is  not  mentioned  in  written  records  before  1051.  But  he 
seems  rather  oddly  to  fancy  that  those  who  have  brought  that  fact 
into  notice  believe  that  Bristol  had  no  being  before  1051.  He 


says  very  truly  that  the  preservation  of  documents,  and  the  mention 
of  names  in  documents,  is  very  much  a  matter  oi  chance.  ‘  If 
Bristol,”  he  adds  with  great  force,  “  instead  of  an  independent 
secular  commercial  port,  had  been  an  appendage  to  an.  Anglo- 
Saxon  monastery,  its  name  might  have  come  down  to  us  in  some 
cartulary.”  But  then  no  one  ever  thought  that  Bristol  was  “  a 
sudden  growth  ”  of  the  year  1051.  The  fact  that  it  is  familiarly 
mentioned  then  as  an  important  haven  is  of  itself  proof  that  its 
beginnings  must  have  been  much  earlier.  Its  purely  English 
name  shows  that  it  is  an  English  foundation,  and  not,  lixe 
its  neighbour  Bath — Bathanceaster — the  representative  ol  a  Roman 
city :  but  there  is  the  whole  time  from  Ceawlin  to  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  choose  from  for  its  beginning.  _  Mr.  Kerslake  argues 
that  the  fact  of  Bristol  having  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Mercian 
saint  Werburh  proves  “  that  the  town  must  have  already  existed 
while  Mercia  was  an  independent  kingdom  bounded  on  the  soutn 
bv  our  river  Avon.”  Very  possibly  it  did  ;  but  we  cannot  see  how 
this  argument  proves  it.  And  we  are  more  amazed  when  Mr. 
Kerslake  tries  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  Bristol  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  name  of  Brislington,  while  lie  seems  to  think  it  a  patro¬ 
nymic  °of  Bristol.  Was  a  patronymic  ever  formed  from  a  town? 
And  has  Mr.  Kerslake  forgotten  how  very  modern  and.  how  very 
meaningless  is  the  l  at  the  end  of  the  name  of  the  city  ?  Brycg- 
stow,”  “  Bristow,”  something  which  brings  out  the  bridge  and  the 
stow,  are  forms  which  last  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

What  Mr.  Kerslake  has  to  say  about  the  dedications  to  St. 
Owen  or  Ewen  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  and  is  well  worth 
examining.  His  first  question  is  whether  the  Owen  meant  is  a 
Welsh  Owen  or  St.  Ouen  of  Rouen,  so  famous  in  his  own  city. 
When  we  find  the  dedication  at  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Chep¬ 
stow,  and  find  only  two  alleged  cases,  and  of  these  only  one  certain 
case,  in  all  England  besides,  the  balance  of  probability  is  altogether  in 
favour  of  the  British  claimant.  The  occurrence  of  the  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  St.  Werburh,  in  Dublin  is  of  course  accoimted  for,  as 
Mr.  Kerslake  suggests,  by  the  fact  that  English  Dublin  was  really 
a  colony  of  Bristol.  And  Mr.  Kerslake’s  inference  that  these 
dedications  point  to  a  tolerated  Welshry  in  each  of  the  border 
towns,  answering  to  the  undoubted  Welshry  at  Exeter,  is  at  least 
ingenious.  It  is  at  least  a3  likely  that,  when  national  hatred  had 
a  little  cooled  down,  the  Mercian  princes  should  allow  a  British 
settlement  in  these  towns  as  that  they  should  be  seized  with  a 
fit  of  reverence  for  a  British  saint.  But  the  circumstances  could 
not  have  been  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  W  elshry  at  Exeter. 
We  cannot  fancy  that  a  British  settlement  at  Gloucester  was 
allowed  by  Ceawlin  in  the  days  of  the  first  conquest.  But  this 
seems  to  be  what  Mr.  Kerslake  is  trying  to  make  out.  He  argues 
that  the  existence  of  a  Welshry  is  a  sign  of  early  foundation ; 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  Welshry  in  the  foundations  of  /Etheltlsed. 
Connected  with  this  last  point  are  some  doubtful  speculations  as  to 
the  history  of  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford.  Mr.  Kerslake  holds  that 
“  Scergeat,”  in  the  Annals  of  ./Ethelflsed,  is  the  site  of  Shrewsbury, 
wherelhe  Lady  first  built  a  “  bulk.”  This  is  possible,  and  the  “gate,” 
as  Mr.  Kerslake  says,  aptly  describes  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  01 
Shrewsbury.  But  the  words  “  Scergeat  ”  and  “  Shrewsbury  ”  can¬ 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Mr.  Kerslake,  who 
shows  great  acuteness  on  several  points,  is  not  luck)'  in  etymology. 
“  Scrobbesbyrig  ”  cannot  be  anything  but  “  Scrobbesbyrig  ’’ ;  no 
process  can  get  the  first  half  of  the  word  out  ot  “  Seer,  ’  and 
“  Shrewsbury  ”  is  a  mere  softening  of  the  name,  which,  as  applied 
to  the  shire,  is  hardly  changed  in  the  modern  form. 

Hereford,  according  to  the  writer  known  as  Brompton,  was  once 
called  Fernlega.  Here  Mr.  Kerslake  would  place  the  Fethanleah 
of  the  Chronicles,  which  nobody  now  can  believe  to  be  Fretherne 
in  Gloucestershire,  but  at  which  we  are  a  little  startled  when  Dr. 
Guest  carries  it  up  to  Faddiley  in  Cheshire.  Yet  Faddiley  is  a 
right  modern  form  of  Fethanlech,  which,  unless  “  Fernlega”  be  a 
corruption  of  something  quite  different,  it  cannot  be  got  out  of 
“  Fethanleah.”  “  The  Faddiley  expedition,”  Mr.  Kerslake  says, 
“  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  devastation  of  Chester.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  that  was  the  work  of  riEthelfritk.  Whatever  Ceawliu 
aimed  at  in  the  expedition  to  Fethanleah,  the  expedition  was  in 
some  measure  a  failure ;  he  did  not  do  all  that  he  meant  to  do. 
His  object  doubtless  was  to  cany  the  West-Saxon  army  to  the 
Irish  Sea,  as  he  had  done  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  He  would  thus 
have  cut  off  the  Britons  of  Wales  from  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  as 
he  had  already  cut  them  off  from  the  Britons  of  Cornwall.  In  this 
he  failed ;  as  far  as  the  general  interests  of  the  English  advance 
were  concerned,  the  work  was  presently  done  by  riEtlielfrith ;  but 
the  advance  of  Wessex  to  the  North  was  checked. 

Mr.  Kerslake  goes  on  to  find  St.  Werburh  in  two  places  in  the 
extreme  West — Wembury  in  Devon,  and  Warbstow  in  Cornwall — 
which  he  takes  to  be  signs  of  the  great  West-Saxon  expedition  of 
iEthelbald  in  733.  This  is  rather  slight  foundation  for  so  startling 
a  theory,  the  more  so  as  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  that  expedi¬ 
tion  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  through  a  very  natural  confusion 
between  the  two  Somertons.  TEthelbald  took  Somerton,  and  it 
has  often  been  taken  for  granted  that  this  means  Somerton  in 
Somerset.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  it  means  Somerton  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  that  iEthelbald’s  conquests  from  Wessex  were  all  on  that 
border,  where  fighting  never  stopped.  A  Somerton  fight  takes  its 
place  naturally  along  with  fights  at  Burford  and  Bensington. 

All  local  inquiries  carried  on  in  a  rational  spirit,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  genuine  authorities,  are  to  be  encouraged.  So  we 
"are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Kerslake,  who  made  so  happy  a  hit  at  Exeter, 
carry  on  his  researches  further.  The  grouping  of  the  Owen  dedi¬ 
cations  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  to  the  point.  It  is  in  etymology 
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that  Mr.  Kerslake  -wholly  fails.  To  connect  Brisling-ton  with 
Bricgstow  will  never  do  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  hint  that  the  name 
“  West  Chester,”  so  often  used  to  mark  the  city  which  we  call  specially 
Chester,  has  anything-  to  do  with  its  lying  waste  from  yEtbelfrith 
to  yEthelflced.  It  appears  as  a  waste  Chester  ”  in  the  Chronicles, 
hut  that  was  before  the  “waste  Chester”  ceased  to  be  “waste,” 
and  became  distinctly  “  Chester.”  West  Chester  is  surely  opposed 
to  Leicester,  the  other  “  Civitas  Legionum,”  the  other  “  Legre- 
ceaster.”  From  not  noting  that  the  Legreceaster  of  the  Chronicles 
is  much  oftener  Chester  than  Leicester,  modern  writers  have  been 
led  into  many  confusions. 


A  FOOL’S  PARADISE. 

IT  is  evident  that  the  Crystal  Palace  has  met  with  a  formidable 
rival,  at  least  in  the  use  of  magnificent  promises  and  gorgeous 
language.  Everybody  will  remember  the  wonderful  things  that 
were  to  be  done  at  Sydenham  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses  and 
the  general  regeneration  of  the  world ;  and,  though  the  results  have 
not  perhaps  been  exactly  what  were  expected,  the  eloquence  of  the 
Directors’  annual  prospectus  has  never  failed.  Their  pre-eminence 
in  this  sort  of  literature  is  now,  however,  seriously  challenged,  and 
indeed  we  are  afraid,  for  the  moment,  almost  eclipsed,  by  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Alexandra  Palace.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Crystal  Palace  will  tamely  submit  to  be  surpassed 
in  this  way.  The  blast  from  Muswell  Iiill  will  no  doubt  be  replied 
to  by  a  louder  note  from  Sydenham,  and  the  public  will  watch 
with  interest  an  exciting  competition.  Although  the  author  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  programme  is  himself  apparently  quite  equal 
to  any  amount  of  line  writing,  he  has  modestly  obtained  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  other  experts  in  this  art.  We  are  introduced  in  the  first 
page  to  a  “  popular  writer,”  who  remarks  that,  “  without  State 
ceremonial,  but  with  complete  success,  the  Alexandra  Palace 
was  thrown-  open.”  This  we  take  to  be  a  sly  hit  at  the 
other  Palace,  which  was  opened  with  State  ceremonial,  but, 
it  would  seem,  without  complete  success;  aud  the  same  may 
also  perhaps  be  said  of  the  Albert  Hall.  The  popular  writer  then 
goes  on  to  enumerate  the  marvels  of  Muswell  Hill,  among  which 
a  conspicuous  place  is  assigned  to  “  the  buttercups  in  the  grass 
and  the  may  in  the  hedges  ” — very  pretty  things  in  their  way, 
but  not  exclusively  confined  to  that  particular  district  of  London 
— and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Alexandra  Palace  during 
its  former  brief  existence  added  to  its  other  feats  that  of  “  stamp¬ 
ing  itself  ou  an  enormous  public  as  a  success.”  And  then  we  have 
another  rather  ungenerous  poke  at  the  rival  shop  over  the  way — 
“  No  housetops  to  pass,  or  miles  of  squalor  to  shudder  at.”  In 
connexion  with  the  Alexandra  Park  there  is,  it  appears,  a  Grove, 
which  is  to  be  reserved  three  days  a  week  for  picnic  parties,  and 
this  time  it  is  not  a  popular  but  “  an  able  writer”  who  is  brought 
forward  to  celebrate  its  sylvan  loveliness.  It  is  “  pillared  by 
noble  oaks,”  and  has  turf  of  silky  fineness,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  “  like  a 
foreshortened  Gothic  cathedral,”  and,  “  the  monarch  of  all,  a 
gigantic  chestnut,”  whose  “twining  and  bowing  branches  droop  to 
the  very  ground  and  rise  again,  resting,  not  rooting,  to  emulate 
a  vegetable  peristyle  of  the  banyan."  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Grove  is  really  beautiful,  .in  spite  of  tbe 
absurdity  of  the  description.  The  new  Palace  is  to  consist 
mainly  of  a  great  central  hall,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  “  it  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  kind  ever  yet  erected,”  for  that  may  be  assumed 
in  regard  to  everything  connected  with  this  peerless  Palace. 
Its  adaptibility  to  great  musical  and  social  gatherings  is, 
we  are  told,  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  will  seat  twelve 
thousand  visitors  and  an  orchestra  of  two  thousand.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  music  will  not  be  lost  in 
the  vast  space  provided  I'or  the  multitude.  This  space  is  to  be 
adorned,  possibly  as  a  substitute  for  State  ceremonial,  with  statues 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  “  designed  to  illustrate  the 
royal  costume  of  each  period,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  some  re¬ 
markable  event  in  the  life  of  each  sovereign.1'  Tire  insinuation 
conveyed  in  the  “  as  far  as  possible,”  that  there  are  some  sove¬ 
reigns  who  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  anything  but  the 
clothes  they  wore,  will,  we  fear,  shock  some  loyal  minds. 

It  is  also  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  “  have  been  guided  by  one  object — namely,  the 
exclusion  from  the  Palace  of  all  entertainments  which  possess 
merely  a  sensational  and  questionable  interest,  and  to  encourage  only 
those'  of  a  legitimate  character,  and  which  have  a  tendency 
to  reform  aud  elevate  the  public  taste,”  because  this  is 
what  we  have  heard  before,  and  we  know  pretty  well  by  this  time 
what  it  all  comes  to.  The  account  which  is  given  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  which  are  shortly  to  be  provided  at  Muswell  Hill  suggests 
the  impression  that,  if  there  is  anybody  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
'whose  notion  of  perfect  happiness  is  to  do  Kew  Gardens,  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  Brompton  Boilers,  the 
Lowther  Arcade,  Mme.  Tussaud’s,  Cremorne,  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  Polytechnic  all  in  one  day,  and  at  the  same  time  before  he 
goes  home  to  see  a  play,  an  opera,  a  circus,  a  horse-show,  and  a 
steeplechase,  with  lots  of  opportunities  between  these  various 
relaxations  for  miscellaneous  eating,  drinking,  swimming,  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises,  and  cock-shy,  he  could  hardly  do  better  than  try 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  inasmuch  as  the  varied  entertainments  we 
have  mentioned  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  is  promised  in 
that  amazing  show-place.  Our  attention  is  first  called  to  the  Picture 


Galleries,  in  connexion  with  which  a  taste,  or  want  of  taste,  for 
art  may  be  combined  witli  a  passion  for  gambling.  One  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  season  tickets  entitles  the  holder  to  participate  in  an  annual 
lottery  of  pictures,  statuary,  porcelain,  pottery,  engravings,  and 
in  addition  to  revel  in  the  comprehensive  enjoyments  of  the  Palace, 
Park,  and  Grove.  On  the  other  hand,  exhibitors  are  to  be  tempted  to 
send  contributions  by  “  the  invariable  rule  that  all  works  of  art  in¬ 
tended  for  distribution  will  be  purchased  from  the  collections  of 
the  Palace.”  As  the  Directors  will  have  only  some  score  or  so  of 
other  exhibitions  to  look  after,  they  will  of  course  have  abundance 
of  leisure  for  “  direct  negotiations  with  artists,”  in  order  to  beat 
the  dealers  at  their  own  trade.  Lord  Londesborough  has  lent  the 
Company  the  collection  of  armour  made  by  his  father,  which  also 
includes  Dr.  Dee’s  “  magical  speculum,  with  which  he  used  to  call 
his  spirits,”  and  on  which  perhaps  the  Directors  may  themselves  be 
suspected  of  relying  to  some  extent  for  the  performance  of  their 
promised  marvels.  A  “  peculiar  feature  ”  will  consist  in  a  series  of 
representations  of  the  architecture,  gardening,  manners,  customs, 
and  costume  of  foreign  lands ;  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  see 
whether  the  Crystal  Palace  cannot  be  persuaded  to  dispose  of  its 
stock  of  broken-nosed  savages  which  frighten  little  boys  in  dark 
corners  of  the  transepts.  There  will  be  a  Japanese  village,  built 
by  Japanese  worlnnen,  where  Japanese  productions  will  be  on  sale 
“under  the  sanction  of  the  Japanese  Government.”  A  Moorish 
house  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  architec¬ 
tural  arrangements  of  the  harem.  There  will  be  a  reading-room, 
which  is  also  to  be  (for  the  greater  comfort  of  readers)  “  an  agree¬ 
able  place  of  resort  for  meeting,  appointment,  and  social  reunion.” 
It  is  hoped  that  the  “  Exhibition  Department  ”  will  not  only  be 
attractive  to  the  public  but  “  highly  remunerative  to  exhibitors,” 
and  the  commercial  character  of  the  institution  is  so  far  frankly 
expressed.  The  musical  arrangements  are  to  comprise  concerts, 
oratorios,  and  English  opera ;  and  the  public  is  also  promised  a 
theatre,  which  of  course  will  be  “  of  the  most  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  kind,”  as  well  as  a  circus  in  the  grounds  for  equestrian  per¬ 
formances.  Then  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  in  “  natural  history,” 
which  turns  out  to  mean  shows  of  flowers,  horses,  dogs,  and 
poultry,  and  a  grand  competition  of  metropolitan  cabs  and  cab- 
horses,  under  the  joint  and  most  appropriate  management  of 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  latter  of  whom,  it 
may  be  expected,  will  bring  his  donkey.  It  is  suggested  that  at 
present  the  hackney-carriage  driver  does  not  “  take  any  more  than 
ordinary  pride,  or  bestow  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of 
attention,  to  the  cleanliness  and  general  appointments  of  his  cab, 
or,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  condition,  care,  and  com¬ 
fort  of  his  horse  ” ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  unpleasant 
and  notorious  fact  could  hardly  be  stated  more  delicately,  though 
there  is  certainly  room  for  improvement  in  the  grammar  of  the 
sentence.  It  is  apparently  hoped  that  by  bringing  into  full 
view  a  collection  of  those  disgustingly  filthy  and  ricketty 
vehicles,  and  wretched  steeds,  the  owners  and  drivers  may  be 
shocked  into  some  sense  of  decency  and  humanity;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  a  “  very  beneficial  result  to 
the  public  at  large.”  To  complete  the  scheme,  however,  there 
ought  also  to  be  an  exhibition  of  cabmen,  who  certainly  do 
not  take  more  than  ordinary  pride  in  their  own  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  or  bestow  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  attention  on 
their  cleanliness  and  general  appointments.  Next  we  come 
to  what  are  called  “  national  sports  and  amusements,”  for  which 
the  Alexandra  Palace  offers  itself  as  “  a  natural  suburban  home.” 
There  will  be  races  twice  every  summer,  and  a  trotting  ring  in 
which  matches  will  be  contested ;  and  this  will  of  course  involve, 
as  a  further  attraction,  a  great  exhibition  of  metropolitan  black¬ 
guardism.  Any  one  wbo  wants  to  be  hustled  and  robbed  ought  not 
to  neglect  this  opportunity.  We  have  hardly  space  to  review 
all  the  other  amusements  for  which  facilities  are  to  be  given,  but 
it  may  be  enough  to  mention  a  skating  rink,  cricket-ground, 
archery,  and  boating,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination  of  the 
public,  who  have  only  to  think  of  anything  they  would  like,  from 
pitch  and  toss  to  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  they  may  reckon  con¬ 
fidently  that  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Directors.  The 
refreshments  are  of  course  to  be  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  magni¬ 
ficence  and  profusion.  “  Commodious  bars,”  “  numerous  dining¬ 
rooms,”  a  “  banqueting-hall,”  and  “  convenient  refreshment  chalets 
distributed  through  the  grounds  ”  will  afford  to  visitors  who  may 
be  overcome  by  the  inexhaustible  amusements  of  the  day  ample 
means  of  restoration. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  manager’s  programme  at  the  beginning 
of  a  season  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  and  the  authors  of  this 
comprehensive  project  may  find  it  expedient  to  postpone  or 
abandon  some  parts  of  it.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  however, 
they  appear  to  be  bent  on  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  against 
which  the  melancholy  example  of  the  Crystal  Palace  might 
have  furnished  a  sufficient  warning.  They  have  gone  to  great 
expense  in  building  a  huge  hall  which  is  good  for  nothing  except 
for  a  mob  to  promenade  in ;  which,  like  the  similar  absurdity  at 
Sydenham,  will  entail  a  constant  and  ruinous  outlay  for  repairs ; 
and  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  will  be  simply,  as 
the  phrase  is,  eating  its  head  off.  It  is  possible  that  such  a 
place  may  be  successful  as  a  larger  sort  of  tea-garden,  and 
tor  certain  exceptional  entertainments ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
preposterous  than  to  imagine  that  people  will  go  all  the  way  to 
Muswell  Hill  in  search  of  theatrical  or  operatic  entertainments 
which  they  get  more  conveniently,  and  of  an  infinitely  better 
kind,  in  town.  A  theatre  or  an  opera-house  is  a  thing  which 
can  only  be  worked  profitably  when  the  whole  attention  of  the 
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manager  is  concentrated  upon  it,  and  even  then  it  is  not  everybody 
who  succeeds.  But  here  we  have  half-a-dozen  directors,  without 
anv  practical  knowledge  or  experience,  undertaking  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  almost  every  kind  of  public  show  which  has  yet  been  in¬ 
vented.  There  is  one  part  of  the  scheme  which  indicates  very 
clearly  the  hopeless  confusion  of  mind  in  which  it.  has  been 
hatched.  The  Company,  we  are  informed,  “  is  fortunate  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  300  acres  of  land  available  for  building  purposes  ” ;  and 
“  this  land  has  been  allotted  on  a  carefully  considered  scheme  which 
will  in  no  degree  detract  from  the  attractions  of  the  Palace  and 
Park,  whilst  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  reside  in  the 
houses  to  be  erected  on  it  will  enjoy  special  advantages  beyond 
that  of  dwelling  in  one  of  our  most  healthy  and  convenient 
suburbs.”  Among  the  special  advantages  which  these  fortunate 
people  have  in  prospect  must  be  included,  we  suppose,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  their  sylvan  quiet  by  all  the  scum  and  scoundrelism 
which  invariably  attend  a  suburban  race-meeting,  while  at  other 
.times  their  nightly  repose  will  be  soothed  by  the  noises  of 
poultry,  dogs,  and  donkeys.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  scheme 
may  have  too  many  sides,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  this 
one  will  perhaps  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  filthy 
ruffianism  to  which  they  propose  to  throw  open  their  estate  with 
that  “  elevation  and  refinement  of  public  taste  ”  and  that  pretty 
building  speculation  which  are  also  parts  of  their  project. 


CARDINAL  RAUSCI1ER  AND  TIIE  OLD  CATHOLICS. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  Cardinals  are  “  born  infallibilists,” 
and  although  several  Cardinals  at  the  Vatican  Council  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  opposition,  their  subsequent  conduct  serves 
in  most  cases  to  confirm  this  view.  If  the  Ultramontanes  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Prussia,  the  Old  Catholics  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  getting  on  very  comfortably  in  Austria.  Only  the  other 
day  a  meeting  of  theirs  was  forbidden  by  the  police,  and  the 
stringent  Pastoral  just  issued  against  them  by  Cardinal  Rauscher 
is  occasioned  by  a  very  moderate  measure  of  relief  which  has  been 
passed  by  what  he  calls  the  “  unbelieving  ”  vote  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  is  now  coming  before  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichstag. 
This  is  not,  to  be  sure,  such  hard  measure  as  has  been  dealt  to  their 
rivals  in  Germany,  where,  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  in  the  new 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  not  only  five  Bishops  but  14,000 
priests,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  laymen,  have  been 
fined  or  imprisoned  unclpr  the  Falk  laws,  while,  as  a  natural 
result  of  this  persecution,  the  number  of  Ultramontane  deputies  to 
the  Diet  has  been  doubled.  Whether  the  repressive  force  of  the 
law  has  had  the  effect  of  consolidating  or  checking  the  growth  of 
the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Austria  we  hardly  know  as  yet. 
It  is  rather  with  the  animus  of  those  who  are  taking  the  lead  in 
putting  it  down  that  we  are  immediately  concerned.  Among  the 
prelates  who  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  Vatican  Council,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  has  since  been  removed  from  the  scene  by  what 
may  not  unfairly  be  termed  a  martyr’s  death.  Of  the  German 
members  of  the  opposition  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  has,  we 
believe,  yielded  at  the  outside  nothing  beyond  a  tacit  acquiescence 
in  the  obnoxious  decrees,  and  Bishop  Strossmayer  has  never 
acquiesced  at  all.  The  two  handsome  folios  containing 
Massarelli’s  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  the  late  Father 
Theiner  was  forbidden  to  publish  in  Rome  when  their  unfavour¬ 
able  bearing  on  the  very  different  regulations  enforced  at  the 
Vatican  had  become  apparent,  were  edited  by  him  and 
published  just  after  his  death  in  Croatia,  under  the  auspices 
of  Bishop  Strossmayer,  to  whom  he  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  in  the  preface.  And  it  is  understood  that  further  and 
still  more  important  publications  connected  with  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  being  prepared  under  the  same  high  sanction,  including 
Massarelli’s  private  diary  of  the  Council,  of  which  Theiner  has 
only  ventured  to  make  a  very  sparing  use  in  his  footnotes,  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  contain  many  startling  revelations.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bishop  Forster  of  Breslau,  whose  anti-infallibilist 
zeal  in  1870  more  than  once  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Papal  police,  has  been  the  only  one  of  the  Prussian  Bishops  to 
promulgate  the  recent  Encyclical,  and  has  just  received  from  the 
Pope  the  archiepiscopal  pallium  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Archbishop  Melchers  of  Cologne,  who  was  called  to  order 
for  his  trenchant  denunciations  of  the  meddling  despotism  of 
Rome  at  the  Vatican  Synod  by  the  presiding  Legates,  and  sharply 
replied  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  above  a  million  German 
Catholics,  has  shown  himself  since  then  one  of  the  readiest  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  policy  of  the  Curia.  Cardinal  Rauscher  himself  has 
never  lost  an  opportunity,  either  in  his  place  in  the  Upper  House 
or  elsewhere,  of  using  the  whole  force  of  his  very  considerable 
official  and  personal  influence  for  the  suppression  of  those  whose 
offence  is  their  too  faithful  adherence  to  the  very  principles  which 
he  so  strenuously  vindicated  only  five  years  ago. 

In  this  busy  age  memories  are  apt  to  be  short,  and  a  man  in  a 
public  position  who  does  not  shrink  from  boldly  “  effacing  ”  his 
previous  professions  or  acts  has  a  good  chance  before  long  of 
being  taken  at  his  word,  especially  if  he  has  an  influential  party 
at  his  back.  It  is  already  almost  forgotten  that  Cardinal  Ledo- 
chowski  and  Archbishop  Forster,  as  they  have  now  become,  were 
Cotsolong  ago  closely  allied  with  the  Prussian  Government,  and  that 
even  Ketteler,  if  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  his  colleagues, 
was  an  ardent  “  inopportunist”  at  the  Vatican  Council.  And  it  may 
be  worth  while,  therefore,  in  view  of  his  recent  utterances,  to  recall 


briefly  the  position  occupied  throughout  that  ill-omened  assembly  by 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Vienna.  Litter  a  scnpta  manet,  and  what¬ 
ever  colouring  he  may  now  choose  to  give  to  his  previous  conduct,  the 
speeches  he  made,  the  pamphlets  he  published,  and  the  protests  he 
signed  in  those  days,  remain  on  record,  and  may  be  easily  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  pages  of  Quirinus,  and  in  Friedrich’s  Tagebuch  and 
Bocumenta  Concilii  Vaticani.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Council,  on  January  2,  1870,  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  order  of  business  imposed  on  its  members,  drawn  up  by 
Cardinal  Rauscher  and  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  German  and 
Austrian  prelates,  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who  refused  to 
receive  it.  It  appeals  to  the  inherent  rights  of  the  episcopate  as 
dependent  on  Divine  institution,  not  on  Papal  grace.  Ten  days 
later  Rauscher  subscribed  the  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
the  infallibility  doctrine.  When  Dr.  Dollinger  soon  afterwards  put 
out  a  crushing  refutation  of  the  infallibilist  address,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  the  German  Bishops  to  disclaim  agreement 
with  him,  Rauscher  united  with  his  colleagues  in  refusing  to  do 
so.  But  he  did  not  content  himself  with  a  merely  negative  oppo¬ 
sition.  In  April  he  put  forth  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  calm  "and 
dignified  in  tone,  but  not  a  little  remarkable  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  later  events.  It  reads  almost  like  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Vaticanism.  Papal  Infallibility,  the  Cardinal  ob¬ 
served,  must  include  all  decisions  of  former  Pontiffs,  and  therefore, 
among  other  things,  must  cover  the  Unam  Sanctum  of  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.  making  the  Pope  supreme  over  the  whole  civil  domain, 
which  would  be  welcome  news  to  those  who  desire  to  banish  the 
Church  altogether  from  civil  society.  The  author  proceeds  to 
prove  from  ecclesiastical  history  that  the  Popes  did  not  formerly 
hold  themselves  infallible,  and  have  often  fallen  into  errors  rejected 
by  the  Church.  He  insists  especially  on  the  pointed  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modern  Papal  teaching  on  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  and  argues  that  with  Papal  infallibility  the 
whole  mediaeval  theory  of  the  deposing  power  and  absolute 
civil  supremacy  of  the  pontificate  must  inevitably  revive,  which 
would  be  a  terrible  triumph  for  the  enemies  of  all  religion.  The 
Cardinal  goes  on  to  dwell  on  the  forgeries  by  which  Aquinas, 
whose  impress  is  stamped  on  the  whole  scholastic  theo¬ 
logy,  was  himself  misled  in  this  matter.  He  concludes,  “If 
the  Pope  is  declared  to  be,  alone  and  without  the  episcopate, 
infallible  in  faith  and  morals,  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  are 
robbed  of  the  authority  recognized  by  Gregory  the  Great  when 
he  said  he  honoured  them  equally  with  the  four  Gospels ;  for  they 
would  be,  and  would  have  always  been,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  superfluous  for  deciding  on  faith  and  morals. 
This  doctrine  would  be  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  innermost 
convictions  of  the  Church ,  and  she  would  be  robbed  for  the  future 
of  those  aids  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Trent  at  her  extremest 
need.”  These  objections  are  repeated  in  still  stronger  terms  in 
an  address  from  the  same  hand  presented  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Council,  and  signed  by  many  Bishops  of  other  nations,  including 
England  and  America,  as  well  as  by  the  Germans.  It  dwells 
chiefly  on  the  civil  bearings  of  the  proposed  new  dogma,  citing  the 
Unam  Sanctam  and  Cum  ex  Apostolatus  officio,  and  dismisses  as  an 
“  inadmissible  subterfuge  ”  the  plea  that  the  powers  claimed  in 
these  Bulls  exist  only  in  the  abstract  and  have  no  bearing  on  public 
affairs.  When  at  the  beginning  of  June  the  general  debate  on 
infallibility  was  abruptly  closed  by  the  Legates,  the  international 
meeting  called  to  discuss  this  arbitrary  procedure  was  held  in  Car- 
.dinal  Rauscher’s  lodgings,  and  it  was  he  who  drew  the  protest. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  get  the  purely  Gallican  formula  of 
St.  Antoninus  of  Florence  adopted,  which  makes  the  Pope  infal¬ 
lible  only  when  he  “  follows  the  counsel  of  the  Universal  Church.” 
In  his  last  speech,  about  three  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
Council,  he  declared  the  infallibilist  dogma  to  be  equally  at  issue 
with  the  facts  of  history  and  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and 
sure  to  have  fatal  consequences.  He  referred  to  the  cases  of 
Vigilius,  Ilonorius,  Nicholas  III.,  John  XXII.,  and  other  Popes, 
and  finally  declared  that  “  he  could  never  assent  to  the  Schema 
without  mortal  sin.”  Archbishop  (now  Cardinal)  Deschamps  in¬ 
terrupted  him  with  the  impatient  comment,  “  We  knew  all  that 
before  from  your  pamphlet.”  “  Yes,”  replied  Rauscher,  “  but  you 
have  never  refuted  it.”  He  was  lastly  one  of  the  88  Bishops  who 
voted  non  placet  on  July  13.  and  one  of  the  55  who  signed  the 
formal  protest  against  it.  Yet  he  can  now  only  regard  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  relieving  the  consciences  of  Old  Catholics  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  as  the  work  of  unbelievers. 

It'is  indeed  easier  to  explain  than  to  excuse  the  altered  attitude  of 
these  prelates.  In  this  very  Pastoral  Cardinal  Rauscher  speaks  of  the 
infallibilist  definition  as  an  occasion  of  trial  for  the  faith  of  many,  and 
expresses  his  earnest  hope  that  those  who  succumbed  to  it — i.e.  who 
repudiated  the  decree — will  return  to  their  allegiance  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  restoring  the  peace  of  the  Church,  it  is  natural  perhaps 
that  Cardinals  and  Bishops  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  the  maintenance  of  external  unity,  and  if  this  can  be 
preserved  by  the  formal  acceptance  of  what  the  late  Archbishop 
Darboy  termed  “  an  unmeaning  dogma  ”  (un  dogme  inepte),  they 
do  not  care  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  various  and  conflicting 
senses,  or  negations  of  sense,  which  may  be  loosely  comprehended 
under  a  common  formula.  How  wide  these  divergences  are  may 
be  gathered  from  a  comparison,  e.g.,  of  Dr.  Newman’s  recent 
pamphlet  with  Cardinal  Manning's  ;  not  that  we  are  for  a  moment 
identifying  Dr.  Newman  with  the  slippery  policy  chargeable  on  so 
many  high  dignitaries,  for  in  some  recondite  sense,  which  is  not 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  any  intellect  less  subtle  than  his  own, 
he  has  always  believed,  and  openly  professed  to  believe,  in 
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Papal  infallibility,  and  be  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
he  believes  it  in  no  other  sense  now.  No  charge  there¬ 
fore  can  be  made  against  his  consistency,  however  one  may 
regret  the  line  he  has  felt  it  right  to  take.  _  One  detailed 
illustration  alone  will  suffice  to  show  the  flexibility  of  this  truly 
Lesbian  rule.  It  would  seem  to  any  ordinary  apprehension  that, 
if  the  Pope  is  infallible  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra ,  the  Syllabus 
which  convulsed  all  Catholic  Europe  ten  years  ago,  and  has 
been  the  theme  both  of  literary  criticism  and  political  censure  or 
remonstrance  ever  since,  must  be  an  infallible  document.  And 
by  all  consistent  Ultramontanes  it  is  accepted  as  such,  and  forms 
part  of  “  a  vast  body  of  Catholic  doctrine,”  as  Dr.  Kavanagh  puts 
it.  But  there  are  other  Ultramontanes,  and  still  more  divines,  who, 
like  Dr.  Newman,  cannot  be  called  Ultramontanes  at  all  except  m 
their  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  Vatican  Decrees,  who  take  quite 
the  opposite  view.  Thus  to  Dr.  Newman  the  Syllabus  is  a  mere 
“  index  raisonne ,”  drawn  by  an  unknown  hand  and  having  no 
dogmatic  authority  whatever  beyond  what  it  may  incidentally  de¬ 
rive  from  the  various  Allocutions,  Bulls,  &c.,  to  which  it  refers, 
and  under  the  limitations  therein  implied.  What  is  stranger  still, 
the  late  Bishop  Fessler,  writing  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  denies  the  ex  cathedra  character  of  the  Syllabus ;  while  His 
Holiness  has  at  the  same  time,  with  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
impartiality,  bestowed  emphatic  commendation  on  his  dear  son, 
the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,  who  strenuously  asserts  just  the 
contrary.  In  his  recent  pamphlet  Cardinal  Manning  maintains  a 
judicious  reserve  on  the  subject ;  but  if  we  turn  to  a  sermon  ex¬ 
pressly  on  the  Syllabus,  preached  two  years  before  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  published  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Sermons  on 
Ecclesiastical  Subjects,  in  1873,  we  find  an  estimate  so  startlingly 
contrasting  with  Dr.  Newman’s  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
same  document  is  being  described.  Instead  of  its  being  a  mere 
“  catalogue,”  drawn  up  nobody  knows  by  whom,  “  having  no 
dogmatic  force,”  and  no  connexion-  whatever  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  Encyclical  but  the  purely  accidental  one  of  time,  we  are 
now  informed  by  the  Archbishop  from  his  cathedral  pulpit  that 
“  in  the  year  1864,  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  Holy  Father  published  two  documents,  the  one  called  an  En¬ 
cyclical,  the  other  called  the  Syllabus.”  The  latter  of  these 
documents  “  contained  eighty  errors,  partly  on  matters  of  faith, 
partly  on  matters  of  morals,  in  both  of  which,  as  you  know,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  also,  by 
Divine  assistance,  are  infallible."’  And  then  it  is  immediately 
added,  to  preclude  any  possible  loophole  of  escape,  that  “  under 
morals  are  also  included  a  number  of  errors  relating  to  th apolitical 
state  of  the  world,  the  Church,  and  its  Head.”  _  To  these  political 
errors  the  rest  of  the  sermon  is  devoted,  and  it  closes  with  the 
solemn  announcement  that  “  the  Syllabus  is  the  word  of  truth  and 
of  charity — the  word  of  the  chief  Christian  Pastor,  speaking  to  the 
Christian  ivorld,  and  calling  it  back  to  the  one  Name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved.”  Language  more 
emphatic  and  solemn  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the  Decalogue  or 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

To  plain  persons  who  honestly  desire — and  there  are  such — to 
find  in  Papal  infallibility  a  sure  guidance  amid  the  strife  of  tongues, 
such  diversities  of  interpretation  must  be  sadly  perplexing,  for  they 
of  course  make  the  proffered  guidance  for  all  practical  purposes 
worthless.  And  we  have  merely  taken  the  Syllabus  as  one 
crucial  illustration  out  of  many  of  the  fatal  elasticity  of  the  new 
rule  of  faith.  For  whatever  doctrines  it  may  prescribe,  including 
the  Vatican  dogma  itself,  must  be  submitted,  according  to  Dr. 
Newman,  who  is  borne  out  by  Bishop  Fessler,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  “  Schola  Theologorum  ’’—that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  Catholic 
theologians  all  over  the  world— who  can  alone  determine  their  true 
scope  and  meaning,  and  whose  decision  is  necessarily  “  a  work  of 
time  ” — indeed  of  so  long  a  time  that  on  most  disputed  points  they 
are  not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision  ;  and 
even  if  they  do  it  may  have  to  be  revised,  for  “  instances  frequently 
occur  when  questions  which  had  seemed  to  be  closed  are  after  a 
course  of  years  reopened.”  And  thus,  while  the  Vatican  definition 
makes  the  Pope’s  infallible  utterances  independent  of  the  consent 
of  the  Church,  the  consent  of  theologians  can  alone  determine, 
after  a  long  course  of  years,  when  he  has  spoken  infallibly 
and  what  he  meant  to  say.  Considerations  of  this  sort, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  expound  them  with  Dr. 
Newman’s  subtlety  of  thought  and  perspicuity  of  diction,  are 
probably  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  minds  of  potentates  like 
Cardinal  Rauselier,  who  use  all  the  weight  of  their  high  official 
position  to  enforce  on  dissidents  or  doubters  a  dogma  which  they 
not  long  ago  vehemently  combated  themselves  on  grounds  still 
left  unrefuted,  and  which  it  would  be  little  short  of  an  insult  to 
their  intelligence  to  suppose  they  can  have  now  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  believe.  To  them,  as  to  Archbishop  Darboy,  the  dogma 
is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
innocuously  professed  as  a  formal  condition  of  maintaining  “  the 
peace  of  the  Church.”  Their  own  experience  might  teach  them, 
however,  that  some  allowance  is  due.  to  the  scruples  of  those  who 
are  otherwise  minded,  and  who  think  that  even  peace  may  be 
too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  sincerity  and  truth. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  LOANS. 

WHEN  a  mossy  stone  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  is  suddenly 
turned  up,  a  great  many  strange,  sprawling  creatures,  more 
curious  than  pretty,  are  seen  rushing  about  in  the  most  grotesque 


surprise  and  bewilderment  at  the  unexpected  daylight ;  and  it  may 
be  conceived  that,  if  these  unhappy  insects  had  only  the  faculty  of 
speech,  they  would  be  heard  expressing  their  disgust  and  indigna¬ 
tion  in  no  measured  terms,  and  that  very  strong  language  would 
probably  be  used  about  the  breach  of  ancient  privilege.  Something 
of  this  sort  has  happened  in  regard  to  the  inquiries  which  are  now 
being  prosecuted  by  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee.  There  are 
apparently  a  number  of  people  who  think  they  are  very  ill  used 
by  the  proceedings  which  have  led  to  some  uncomfortable  dis¬ 
closures,  and  that  if  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  go  on  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unpleasant.  The  Times,  among  other  recent  strange 
wanderings  from  its  old  ways,  has  in  a  half-ashamed  fashion  made 
itself  the  apologist,  if  not  the  mouthpiece,  of  this  class.  It  has 
preached  more  than  one  edifying  sermon  on  Hosea  Biglow's  well- 
known  text,  that,  although  it  is  all  very  well  to  go  in  pretty  strongly 
against  “  wrong  in  the  abstract,” 

You  must  not  be  hard  on  pertickler  sins, 

’Cause  then  you  get  kicking  the  people’s  own  shins. 

The  Times  holds  that  “  a  general  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  some 
general  legislation,  would  not  necessarily  enter  into  particular 
cases  in  this  way.”  The  distinction,  we  are  reminded,  between 
evidence  which  deals  in  general  results  on  broad  facts  and  opinions, 
and  such  as  enters  into  the  details  of  particular  cases  so  as  to  dis¬ 
close  and  expose  them,  is  well  understood ;  and  it  is  the  latter 
course  which  is  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  embar¬ 
rassment.  “Persons  implicated  naturally  endeavour  to  defend 
themselves,  and  they  do  so  by  implicating  others ;  apd  so  the  em¬ 
barrassment  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  the  inquiry  goes  on.” 
The  embarrassment  thus  deplored  is,  we  presume,  that  of  the  per¬ 
sons  implicated ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  a  result  which  the 
public  need  regret,  and  the  Times  would  have  done  well  to  explain 
how  sound  general  views  can  be  obtained  independently  of  particular 
facts.  It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  a  general  view  was  only 
a  logical  summary  of  the  conclusions  suggested  by  a  variety  of 
detailed  information ;  and  we  should  be  very  much  afraid  that 
any  general  views  arrived  at  after  the  method  recommended  by  the 
Times  would  be  found  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
shadowy  evolutions  of  pure  moral  consciousness.  The  alternative 
which  it  is  thought  will  pose  the  Committee  and  its  supporters  is 
this— either  there  is  fraud,  and  in  that  case  the  question  at  issue 
ought  to  be  taken  to  the  law  courts  ;  or  there  is  no  fraud,  and  then 
what  business  has  the  Committee  to  interfere?  The  answer, 
however,  is  tolerably  obvious.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  there 
may  be  transactions  which,  if  not  absolutely  fraudulent  in  the 
leo-al  sense,  are  yet  highly  injurious  to  the  public  interests ;  and 
the  question,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  which  the  Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into,  is  whether  this  state  of  things 
really  exists,  and,  if  so,  what  remedies  it  would  advise.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that,  because  the  law  does  not  at  present  touch 
certain  objectionable  practices,  they  are  therefore  to  be  allowed 
to  be  indefinitely  carried  on  with  complete  impunity.  All  that  the 
law  courts  have  to  deal  with  is  the  law  as  it  is  ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  that  certain  combinations  and  contrivances  have  been 
devised  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  on  the  blind  side  of 
the  law  and  thus  evading  the  penalties  to  which  less  ingenious 
rogueries  would  be  exposed.  It  would  certainly  be  improper  for 
any  one  in  the  present  unfinished  state  of  the  investigation  to 
draw  any  very  specific  conclusions  from  it  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
particular  persons,  and  it  may  almost  be  assumed  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  itself  will  not  feel  at  liberty,  when  its  work  is  over,  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  on  many  of  the  personal  questions  in¬ 
volved.  Its  Report  will  no  doubt  be  as  general  as  even  the  Times 
could  desire;  but  it  will  also  possess  the  authority  which 
belongs  to  opinions  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  evidence 
in  detail.  The  more  clearly  it  is  made  out  that  certain  swindling 
practices  cannot  at  present  be  treated  as  legal  fraud,  the  greater 
will  be  the  need  of  amending  the  law,  and  the  more  necessary  and 
important  therefore  the  labours  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  has  issued  a  special  Report  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  which  were  addressed  to  it  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  suggestion, 
but  we  see  no  reason  for  altering  the  opinion  we  have  already 
expressed,  that  a  mistake  was  committed  in  admitting  M.  Herran’s 
letter  as  part  of  the  regular  public  proceedings,  without  even  an  attempt 
to  induce  him  to  give  oral  evidence.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  error.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  M.  Herran’s  letter  will  now  be  taken  just  for  what  it 
is  worth — that  is,  as  a  general  assertion  of  which  no  corroboratory 
evidence  is  offered,  and  which  has  never  been  tested  by  cross-ex¬ 
amination.  In  other  respects  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  has 
been  apparently  moderate  and  discreet.  Persons  who  have  been 
willin"  to  give  evidence  have  been  examined,  but  the  Committee 
has  not  in  any  instance  enforced  its  power  to  compel  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  reluctant  witnesses.  An  investigation  conducted  in  this 
manner  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  imperfect,  and  certainly  does 
not  satisfy  strictly  judicial  conditions.  It  would  be  rash  to  con¬ 
clude  that  those  who  have  as  yet  withheld  any  explanations  of  their 
relation  to  certain  rather  uglv-looking  transactions  have  no  expla¬ 
nations  to  give ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  supposed  that  they  are  not  so 
proud  of  their  trade  as  to  make  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  its 
methods  of  operation.  Even  if  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is 
found,  when  published,  to  contain  nothing  very  definite  or  practical 
in  the  way  of  suggestions,  the  mere  publication  of  the  evidence, 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  extremely  useful  from  a  public 
point  of  view.  National  education  in  all  its  forms  is  one  of  the  great 
principles  of  modern  government,  and  there  is  nothing  on  which 
a  large  part  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  so  much  require 
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to  be  educated  as  in  regard  to  the  practices  of  the  people  who  get 
up  Companies  and  loans  and  of  their  confederates  on  the.  block 
Exchange.  Whenever  anything  particularly  scandalous  is  ex¬ 
posed,  the  persons  implicated  at  once  turn  round  and.  cry,  V\  hat 
is  the  use  of  making  such  a  fuss  about  nothing  ?  W  e  have  only 
been  doing  what  everybody  does,  and  everybody  knows  it.  it  is 
the  usage  of  the  trade,  and  if  anybody  has  been  deceived,  it  has 
been  only  through  their  own  blind  stupidity  and  folly.  this  is 
the  “  original  sin  ”  theory  which  has  been  propounded  as  a  con¬ 
solation  "to  the  Honduras  bondholders,  and  the  author  has  no 
doubt  by  this  time  received  his  reward  in  any  number  of 
Grand  Crosses,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  remaining  currency  of 
that  mysterious  country.  There  is  certainly  something  to  be  said 
on this'side  of  the  question;  but  the  imprudent  investors  who  are 
thus  represented  as  the  real  culprits,  tempting  innocent  persons  to 
take  advantage  of  their  excessive  simplicity,  are  also  entitled  to 
some  consideration;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  it  will  be  tor  the 
protection  of  both  parties  if  in  future  the  class  of  people  who  are 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  questionable  speculations  are  enlightened 
as  to  the  risks  which  they  are  encountering.  Caveat  emptor  is  no 
doubt  a  sound  principle  within  reasonable  limits,  but  there  can  at 
least  be  no  objection  to  extending  that  sort  of  general  knowledge 
of  financial  transactions  which  will  prevent  small  capitalists. from 
offering  to  bankers  and  brokers  the  kind  of  temptation  .which  a 
silly  lamb  presents  to  a  hungry  wolf  when  it  rushes  into  its  jaws. 
It  is  impossible  of  course  that-' this  kind  of  information  can  be  dis¬ 
seminated  without  making  some  people  uncomfortable,  but  the 
public  welfare  must  at  times  override  private  convenience.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  fraudulent  practices  may  be  checked— one 
is  bv  bringing  the  offenders  to  punishment,  and  the  other  is  by 
openin0-  the  eyes  of  dupes ;  and  ot  these  the  latter  is,  as  tar  at  any 
rate  as°the  sharpers  are  concerned,  the  more  merciful  plan.  Apart 
from  this,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  light  already  thrown  on  the 
processes  of  the  Stock  Exchange  may  lead  to  some  important  pro¬ 
positions  for  a  reform  of  that  institution. 


BALLOONING. 


THE  experience  of  M.  Tissandier  commenced  in  1868,  when  he 
ascended  with  M.  Duruof  from  Calais. .  They  had  made  a 
pleasant  voyage  over  the  sea,  and  were  returning  safely  when  M. 
Tissandier  in  his  inexperience  threw  out  a  whole  sack  of  ballast. 
Instantly  they  ascended  to  a  height  of  6,500  teet  and  heard 
beneath  them  the  melodious  but  terrible  sound  of  the  sea.  The 
sun  was  about  to  sink  into  the  waves.  How  imprudent  they  had 
been !  Were  they  not  trying  fortune  too  hard,  and  soliciting 
adversity  by  coming  a  second  time  over  the  ocean  depths  from 
which  they  had  escaped  so  miraculously  just  before  P  The  powerful 
breeze  that  reigns  along  the  ground  carries  us  in  towards  the 
shore,  and  it  has  already  saved  us  once.  Soon  we  near  a  cape, 
which  spreads  itself  out  before  us  like  a  narrow  promontory,  and 
becomes  wider  as  we  approach  it.  But  will  the  Neptune  reach  its 
soil,  or  will  it  rush  past  its  extreme  point,  and  carry  us  on  over  the 
vast  ocean  P  Night  is  falling  fast,  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  every 
second  of  hesitation  may  now  prove  dangerous.  Suddenly  Duruof 
allows  a  cry  of  joy  to  escape  his  lips,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  wind  is  really  carrying  us  on  the  coast.  Duruof  pulls, 
the  valve-rope,  and  the  balloon  soon  sails  nearly  on  the  surface  of 
the  waves.  At  the  same  moment  Barret  throws  the  grapnel  out, 
and  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  shore  Tissandier  lets  go  the  anchor. 
It  soon  strikes  on  a  sandhill,  and  the  A epf  une  rolls  over  on  its  side. 
On  this  occasion  Tissandier  threw  over  chicken  bones  after 
luncheon,  and  Duruof  reproved  him  for  wasting  ballast.  This 
exciting  story,  which  we  have  abridged  from  the  narrative  ot  the 
principal  performer,  recalls  the  experience  of  Gay-Lussac,  who  in 
1 804  reached  the  height  of  22,966  feet,  and,  wishing  to  rise  still 
higher,  threw  overboard  a  common  deal  chair.  It  tell  close  to  a 
oirl  tending  sheep,  and  as  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  balloon  invisi¬ 
ble,  she  in  that  unsophisticated  age  supposed  that  this  chair  had 
been  sent  down  direct  from  Paradise.  This  idea,  could  only  be 
opposed  by  referring  to  the  very  coarse  workmanship  of  the  chair. 
The  discussion  continued  until  the  newspapers  put  an  end  to 
it  by  publishing  an  account  of  M.  Gay-Lussac’s  voyage,  and 
grouping  among  natural  phenomena  what  had  been  looked  upon 
as  a  miracle.  In  M.  Tissandier 's  next  voyage  he  noticed  that  the 
ballast  thrown  out  formed  a  perfect  rain  of  sand  which  covered  the 
partv  with  dust.  This  he  accounts  for  by  observing  that  the 
balloon  descending  with  increasing  velocity  may  sink  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  ballast,  so  that  the  latter  may  fall  on  those  who 
throw  it  out.  On  this  occasion  the  balloon  burst,  but  fortunately 
it  was  close  to  the  ground.  Tissandier  and  his  friends  now  planned 
an  ascent  to  be  made  from  Havre.  Duruof  was  commissioned  to 
inspect  the  balloon,  but,  as  he  had  agreed  to  make  the  ascent  at 
any  risk,  he  thought  he  would  put  off  the  inspection  till  the  balloon 
arrived  at  Havre.  “  The  fact  is,  he  was  afraid  to  find  it  unfit 
for  use.”  The  wind  blew  so  violently  that  the  balloon  burst  during 
infiati&n,  and  the  spectators  were  well  pleased  to  take  back  their 
money,  and  congratulated  the  party  on  not  going  up  in  such  gusty 
weather.  His  next  ascent  was  made  from  Paris  in  November  in  a 
snowstorm,  and,  having  reached  the  height  of  6,500  feet,  they  re¬ 
solved  not  to  think  of  rising  higher.  To  do  so  they  must  expend 
the  last  atom  of  ballast  on  which  safety  might  depend.  If  they 
should  plunge  their  aerial  chariot  into  the  solar  beams  which  shine 
above  them," the  heavy  layer  of  snow  on  the  balloon  would  melt  at 
■  cee,  and  thus  lightened  they  would  lie  carried  up  into  the  highest 


regions  of  the  air.  After  admiring  the  scene  for  some  time,. they 
would  be  called  back  again  towards  the  earth  by  that  invisible 
power  called  gravitation,  and  on  descending  the  balloon  would 
accumulate  a  fresh  supply  of  snow,  and  so  descend  with  great 
rapidity,  during  wliicli  time  they  would  have  no  ballast  to  thiow  out, 
and  to  “save  them  from  falling  to  the  ground  with  a  fearful  shock. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March  1 869,  M.  Tissandier  projected  an  ascent  in  a 
balloon  called  the  North  Pole,  intending  to  hand  over  any  profit  that 
mio-ht  be  derived  to  an  Arctic  expedition  then  projected.  \\  ith 
this  intention  he  sent  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  asking  the  use 
of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  for  the  ascent.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
an  answer  came  stating  that  the  Esplanade  was  an  inconvenient 
place  for  balloon  ascents,  but  the  Champ  de  Mars  might  be  obtained 
on  application  in  the  proper  quarter.  References  to  and  fro  between 
officials  went  on  with  as  muchiictivity  as  in  England,  and  nnally  on 
the  2 1st  of  May  the  ascent  was  authorised.  The  Captive  balloon, 
in  which  the  ascent  was  to  be  made,  arrived  from  London ;  and  a 
Custom  House  officer  stated  that,  as  nothing  proved  its  Trench 
origin,  there  would  be  a  duty  payable  of.  120I.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  requisite  evidence  was  forthcoming.  The  27th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  the  ascent,  and  the  police  authorities  had  refused  to 
send  any  men  to  keep  order  unless  the  military  authorities  would 
allow  some  soldiers  also.  M.  Tissandier  went  to  the  Commandant 
of  Paris,  who  told  him  that  he  thought  the  authorities  were 
hi°hly  to  blame  in  allowing  the  balloonists  to  make  use  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  already  so  long  occupied  by  the  Exhibition 
building  when  it  was  required  for  drilling  troops.  He  told  them 
they  should  have  neither  soldiers  nor  band,  as  the  army  was  not  a 
police  force,  and  military  music  was  never  intended  to  amuse  a 
parcel  of  fools.  However,  by  “certain  influences,”  both  soldiers 
and  baud  were  obtained,  but  the  ascent  was  not  financially 
profitable  for  the  Polar  expedition.  M.  Tissandier,  who  is  tho¬ 
roughly  a  Frenchman,  found  one  thought  to  console  him..  .“  It 
was"  that  the  Polar  expedition  and  aerial,  navigation  joined 
hands  for  once.  It  was  a  touching  union  of  two  noble 
causes,  equally  neglected,  equally  unfortunate.  In  this .  ex¬ 
pedition  M.  Tissandier  commanded,  having  a  crew  of  eight 
persons.  The  balloon,  being  of  great  size,  was  difficult  to 
manage  on  reaching  earth.  It  crossed  the  country  faster  than 
a  racehorse,  and  made  leaps  thirty  yards  high.  There  is  no 
great  danger  when  the  balloon  descends  upon  a  well- chosen 
spot,  “  but  it  would  be  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  abridge  this 
portion  of  the  journey  as  much  as  possible.”  The  descent  was 
effected  at  Auneau,  and  M.  Tissandier  concludes  his  narrative  with 
a  reflection  which  under  present  circumstances  sounds  rather 
melancholy.  “  How  many  balloon  descents  would  be  necessary  to 
cause  disasters  equal  to  those  which  civil  war  gave  rise  to  in  this 
fertile  and  peaceful  district  of  La  Beauce.”  The  villagers  of 
Auneau  made  properly  "welcome  a  party  which  descended  from  the 
evening  clouds,  bringing  with  it  sixty  pints  of  wine  and  twenty 
pints  of  brandy.  After  making  a  night  of  it  with  abundant  mirth, 
the  voyagers  were  charged  67  francs  for  damage  to  crops. 

It  wilf  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  M.  Tissandier’s  career  that 
he  is  an  experienced  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  aeronaut.  But  the 
peculiar  dangers  to  which  his  companions  succumbed  could  not 
probably  have  been  mitigated  by  any  advice  or  aid  from  him.  He 
says  that  the  party  had  passed  an  elevation  of  8,000  metres,  or 
nearly  five  miles,  atone  0 clock,  and  then  they  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  stupefaction.  He  aroused  himself  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  saw  that  the  balloon  was  descending,  and  that  his  com¬ 
panion,  Croce-Spinelli,  was  throwing  out  the  aspirateur.  This  was 
an  instrument  weighing  80  lbs.,  which  Croce  threw  out  by  mis¬ 
take,  causing  a  second  ascent  to  a  considerable  height,  in.  which  he 
and  Sivel  died  of  asphyxia  produced  by  intense  rarefaction  of  the 
air.  Some  persons  will  feel  that  influence  sooner  and  more,  acutely 
than  others,  according  to  constitution  and  habit.  A  striking  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  well-known  book  represents  “  Mr.  Glaisher  insensible  at 
the  height  of  seven  miles  ”  in  the  car,  while  his  companion  Mr. 
Coxwell  has  climbed  to  the  ring  from  which  the.  car  depends,  and 
bears  the  air  of  an  able  seaman  in  aerial  navigation.  This  ascent 


was  made  from  Wolverhampton,  on  September  5,  1862.  At  a 
little  over  three  miles  Mr.  Coxwell  was  panting  for  breath.  Up 
to  five  miles  in  height  Mr.  Glaisher  had  taken  observations  v\ith 
comfort,  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  whilst  Mr. 
Coxwell,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  he  had  to  make,  had 
breathed  with  difficulty  for  some  time.  Having  discharged  sand, 
they  ascended  still  higher,  the  aspirator  became,  troublesome  to 
work,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  found  a  difficulty  in  seeing  clearly.  He 
asked  Mr.  Coxwell  to  help  him  to  read  the  instruments.  But  he 
had  to  leave  the  car,  and  mount  into  the  ring  to  adjust  the  valve¬ 
line.  Mr.  Glaisher  looked  at  the  barometer,  and  found  its 
reading  to  imply  a  height  exceeding  29,000  feet.  Shortly 
after  he  laid  his  arm  upon  the  table  possessed  of  its  full  vigour, 
but  on  trying  to  use  it  he  found  it  powerless.  Trying  to 
move  the  other  arm,  he  found  it  powerless  also.  All  muscu¬ 
lar  power  was  lost  from  his  back  and  neck.  He  dimly  saw 
Mr.  Coxwell,  and  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  not. 
In  an  instant  intense  darkness  overcame  him,  but  he  was  still  con¬ 
scious  and  his  brain  active.  He  thought  he  had  been  seized  witn 
asphyxia,  and  believed  he  should  experience  nothing  more,  as  death 
would  come  unless  they  speedily  descended.  Other  thoughts  were 
entering  his  mind  when  he  suddenly  became  unconscious  as  in 
going  to  sleep.  "While  powerless  he  heard  the  words  “  tempera¬ 
ture  ”  and  “  observation,”  and  he  knew  that  Mr.  Coxwell  was  in 
,  the  car  speaking  to  and  endeavouring  to  rouse  him.  Then  he 
heard  the  words  “  Do  try,  now  do.”  Then  the  instruments  became 
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dimly  visible,  then  Mr.  Coxwell,  and  very  shortly  Mr.  Glaisher 
saw  clearly.  Then  he  arose  and  looked  around  as  though  waking 
from  sleep,  and  said  to  Mr.  Coxwell,  “  I  have  been  insensible.”  lie 
said,  “  You  have  •,  and  I  too  very  nearly.”  Mr.  Coxwell  said  he 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  which  were  black,  and  Mr.  Glaisher 
poured  brandy  over  them.  Mr.  Glaisher  estimates  the  time  of  his 
total  insensibility  at  seven  minutes.  Mr.  Coxwell  told  him  that 
while  in  the  ring  he  felt  it  piercingly  cold,  and  on  attempting  to 
leave  the  ring  he  found  his  hands  frozen.  He  had  therefore  to 
place  his  arms  on  the  ring  and  drop  down.  When  be  felt  in¬ 
sensibility  coming  over  him  too,  he  became  anxious  to  open  the 
valve.  But  having  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  he  could  not  do  this. 
Ultimately  he  succeeded  by  seizing  the  cord  with  his  teeth,  and 
dipping  his  head  two  or  three  times  until  the  balloon  took  a 
decided  turn  downwards.  No  inconvenience  followed  Mr. 
Glaisher’s  insensibility.  He  calculates  that  the  balloon  must 
have  attained  the  altitude  of  36,000  or  37,000  feet,  or  fully  seven 
miles. 

With  this  experience  to  guide  us,  M.  Tissandier’s  account  of 
the  death  of  his  companions  is  readily  intelligible.  “They  were 
seized  with  asphyxia  in  the  high  aerial  altitudes  which  we  reached.” 
During  two  consecutive  hours  he  was  himself  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  coma.  At  1.20  r.M.  they  were  at  a  height  of  7,000  metres, 
yivel  and  Croce  were  pallid.  He  felt  weak.  He  inhaled  some 
oxygen,  which  reanimated  him  a  little.  They  still  ascended. 
Sivel  asked  the  others  whether  he  should  throw  out  ballast,  and 
they  assented.  Three  bags  of  ballast  were  emptied  and  they  rose 
rapidly.  All  of  a  sudden  Tissandier  became  so  feeble  that  he 
could  not  even  turn  his  head  to  look  at  his  companions.  He 
wished  to  take  hold  of  the  oxygen  tube,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  his  arm.  His  brain  was  still  quite  clear.  He  could 
see  the  needle  of  the  barometer,  and  wished  to  call  out  “We  are  at 
a  height  of  8,000  metres,”  but  his  tongue  was  as  it  were  paralysed. 
Suddenly  he  shut  his  eyes  and  fell  senseless  in  a  complete  trance. 
It  was  then  about  half-past  1 .  At  8  minutes  past  2  he  awoke  for 
a  moment.  The  balloon  was  rapidly  descending.  He  was  able  to  cut 
off  a  bag  of  ballast  to  stay  the  rapidity,  and  to  write  a  few  lines 
on  his  register.  Then  he  again  felt  trembling  and  fainting,  and 
felt  a  violent  wind,  which  indicated  a  very  rapid  descent.  Some 
minutes  after  he  felt  his  arm  shaken,  and  recognized  Croce,  who 
was  reanimated,  throwing  out  ballast.  He  unhooked  the  aspirator 
and  threw  it  overboard,  as  well  as  ballast  coverings.  Of  all  this 
Tissandier  has  a  very  confused  recollection,  for  he  fell  again  into  a 
state  of  coma  even  more  complete  than  before,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  he  was  wrapped  in  eternal  sleep.  He  supposes  that  the 
balloon  thus  lightened  had  again  ascended  to  a  high  altitude.  At 
about  a  quarter  past  3  he  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  felt 
giddy  and  dejected,  but  his  brain  was  clear.  The  balloon  was 
descending  with  frightful  rapidity.  He  called  to  his  companions, 
but  they  answered  not,  being  both  dead.  On  nearing  earth  the 
anchor  would  not  catch,  and  the  car  glided  flat  over  the  fields.  He 
got  hold  of  the  rope  of  the  escape  valve,  and  the  balloon  soon 
emptied  itself,  and  then  crashed  against  a  tree.  It  was  four  o’clock 
when  he  put  foot  on  earth.  Ilis  companions  were  already  cold 
and  stiff. 


FRENCH  PLAYS. 

OEVERAL  reasons  might  fairly  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  esta- 
k")  blishment  of  a  French  theatre  in  London.  There  are  many 
people  resident  in  London  who  may  desire  to  witness  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  French  authors  and  actors  without  seeking  them  in 
France ;  and  there  are  probably  some  who  add  to  this  the  praise¬ 
worthy  wish  to  gain  familiarity  with  the  French  language  as  it 
ought  to  be  spoken.  Every  condition  under  which  the  presence  of 
a  French  company  in  London  ought  to  meet  with  support  and 
success  was  fulfilled  on  one  occasion  by  the  standard  of  which, 
from  its  exceptional  nature,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  others. 
Since  then  the  French  plays  performed  here  from  time  to  time  have 
generally  managed  to  present  some  of  the  attributes  which  made 
their  presence  acceptable.  The  company  assembled,  though  never 
of  the  first  order,  yet  did  good  service  in  showing  how  good 
an  effect  might  be  obtained  by  that  attention  to  general  as 
well  as  to  particular  merit  which  belongs  to  the  Continental 
dramatic  system.  Although  actors  and  actresses  of  exceptional 
power  appeared,  the  subordinate  parts  were  not  neglected.  And 
so  long  as  plays  of  such  delicate  beauty  as  Alfred  de  Musset’s, 
or  of  so  unique  a  character  as  M.  Feuiliet’s,  were  not  attempted, 
the  performances  were  better  in  the  matter  of  general  level  than 
those  found  at  the  common  run  of  English  theatres;  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  existence  was  desirable.  When  the  level  main¬ 
tained  in  such  performances  is  in  no  way  higher  than  that  found 
at  most  English  theatres,  they  cease  to  be  so  desirable.  The 
manager  of  the  French  theatre  at  present  established  here  has 
shown  a  laudable  perseverance  in  continuing  his  undertaking ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  business  must  in  fairness  excuse  something 
of  its  ineffective  carrying  out.  Players  of  a  high  class  in  France 
are  not  likely  to  leave  their  native  soil  without  some  extraordinary 
inducement ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  manager  to  offer 
such  an  inducement  to  a  whole  company.  It  is  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  acting  should  offer  no  striking  attraction,  and  that 
the  French  should  sometimes  savour  strongly  of  Toulouse. 

There  are  other  difficulties  to  be  met  as  to  the  plays  performed. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  for  an  ill-assorted  company  to  attempt  the 


classical  drama,  whether  in  tragedy  or  comedy ;  and  if  such  an 
attempt  were  feasible,  it  would  probably  meet  with  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  first  representations  of  the  Comedie  Franchise  were 
given  to  empty  benches  ;  it  was  only  when  both  the  reputation 
and  the  power  of  the  players  were  widely  known  that  the  Loudon 
public  flocked  to  see  them  in  Corneille  and  Moliere  ;  and  what  was 
difficult  for  those  whose  special  province  it  is  to  interpret  the 
standard  dramas  of  France  would  be  impossible  for  others.  Thus 
the  manager  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  dramas  of  the 
current  day,  and  here  his  path  is  by  no  means  easy,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  those  dramas  cannot  be  represented  in  England ;  and  for 
this  difficulty  the  English  public,  delighting  in  a  grievance,  in¬ 
variably  blames  the  conduct  of  the  censorship.  There  is  much 
difficult  work  done,  with  little  reward  of  public  appreciation, 
in  the  theatrical  department  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office, 
at  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  critics  and  the  public  join  in 
girding,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  exercised.  It  often  happens 
in  amateur  theatricals,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  that 
the  burden  of  the  day  falls  upon  the  prompter,  but  for  whom  the 
performance  would  be  hopelessly  chaotic.  His  exertions  are  con¬ 
stant  and  unremitting,  but  they  are  repaid  by  no  plaudits  from 
the  audience.  His  labour  is  lightened  by  no  sense  of  delicious 
excitement;  he  bears  “the  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory,” 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  has  also  to  endure  the  abuse  of  the 
very  people  for  whose  success  he  works.  If  he  prompts  steadily 
the  leading  actor  assails  him  with,  “  My  dear  fellow,  what  could 
induce  you  to  go  on  in  that  way  ?  You  must  have  perceived  that 
I  knew  all  that  scene  perfectly.  You  might  have  put  me  out  and 
ruined  the  whole  thing.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  relaxes  his 
vigilance  for  a  moment,  a  general  outcry  is  raised  against  his 
neglect,  and  he  is  told  that  there  might  as  well  have  been  no 
prompter  at  all.  In  the  same  way  the  Examiner  of  Plays  is 
abused,  now  for  his  intolerance  of  certain  pieces,  now  for  his  toler¬ 
ance.  It  was  said  formerly  that  it  was  absurd  and  inconsistent  to 
pass  such  a  play  as  Tncoche  et  Cacolet  and  to  refuse  such  a  one  as 
Julie;  and  it  was  forgotten  that  the  one  invested  vice  with  a 
dangerously  poetical  atmosphere,  while  the  other  set  it  up  as  a 
butt  for  laughter. 

This  year  some  virtuous  indignation  has  found  a  vent  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  and  more  has  asserted  itself 
against  Les  Trente  Millions  de  Gladiator,  the  former  piece  being  a 
drama  of  the  Gymnase  school,  the  latter  such  a  broad  piece  of 
extravagance  as  is  found  at  the  Varietes  or  the  Palais-Royal.  A 
little  thought  upon  the  subject  might  deprive  those  who  cry.  out 
upon  the  censorship  of  their  privilege  of  grumbling,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  no  thought  is  given  to  it.  Their  conduct 
is  singularly  inconsistent ;  they  wish  to  have  a  French  theatre  in 
London,  but  it  must  be  ordered  in  accordance  with  English  cus¬ 
toms.  But  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  French  authors  to 
write  for  an  English  public,  and  it  might  be  remembered  that 
very  few  plays  now  produced  in  France  are  constructed  without 
some  allusion  to  a  breach  of  morality.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  two  plays,  belonging  to  different  periods,  now  popular  at  the 
first  theatre  "of  Paris,  Le  Demi-Monde  and  Mademoiselle  de  Belle 
Isle,  both  hinge  upon  a  glaring  departure  from  moral  rules.  The 
picture  of  violent  infringement  of  social  law  and  its  results  is 
asserted  by  writers  for  the  Parisian  stage  to  be  the  true  means  by 
which  instruction  and  amusement  may  be  conveyed  together  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  according  to  one  of  these  writers,  the  stage,  by 
dint  of  constantly  presenting  such  pictures,  has  become  what  it 
ought  always  to  be,  a  great  educational  power.  We  are  not 
bound  to  accept  this  view,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  the  author  who  claims  the  credit  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  good  work  may  be  as  much  influenced  in 
his  choice  of  subjects  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  easier 
to  find  dramatic  situations  in  irregular  than  in  orderly  phases  of 
life  as  by  a  desire  to  benefit  mankind.  However  that  may  be,  to 
see  his  plays  and  others  like  them  is  no  more  repugnant  to  a  French 
audience  than  it  is  to  the  English  public  to  read  Divorce  Court 
reports  in  London  or  to  see  the  same  plays  in  Paris.  For  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  very  people  who  regard  the  representation  of 
a  dubious  piece  in  their  own  city  as  an  outrage  upon  propriety  will 
go  eagerly  to  see  such  pieces  in  a  foreign  town,  upon  the  same 
principle  perhaps  which  makes  it  quite  proper  for  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  to  take  a  walk  together .  in  the  country 
when  such  a  proceeding  would  be  unendurable  in  town.  Since 
in  this  case  those  who  travel  seem  able  to  change  both  their 
sky  and  their  tone  of  mind,  they  might  easily,  one  would  think, 
if  they  wish  to  go  to  a  French  play  in  London,  extend  to  the 
theatre  a  kind  of  extra  territorial  privilege,  and  imagine  themselves 
for  the  time  being  in  Paris.  Such  a  fiction  would  not  make 
them  laugh  more  heartily  than  they  now  do  at  plays  like  Les 
Trente  Millions  de  Gladiator,  but  it  would  save  them  the  trouble 
of  saying  afterwards  “  It  was  certainly  very  funny  ;  but  then  it 
was  shockingly  improper.”  That  such  pieces  can  have  a  seriously 
harmful  effect  is  incredible ;  they  deal  with  a  certain  view  of  French 
society,  and  treat  it  with  humorous  extravagance,  not  uumixed 
with  a  useful  satire.  Indeed  it  would  be  far  easier  to  discover  a 
deep  moral  meaning  in  them  than  in  the  dramas  of  the  Octave 
Feuillet  school.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Englishmen 
possessing  any  knowledge  of  French  theatrical  matters,  who  may  be 
taken  as  making  up  the  English  part  of  the  audience  at  French  plays 
in  London,  must  know  perfectly  well  what  they  are  going  to  see, 
and  need  not  go  unless  they  like.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  by 
these  remarks  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  away  .with  the 
censorship,  a  plan  which  has  been  suggested  by  some  wise  people 
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to  avoid  all  difficulties.  Long-  ago  in  Spam,  where  the  drama 
has  ever  retained  more  than  elsewhere  its  allegiance  to.  moral 
principles,  Cervantes  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  the  institution 
of  a  censorship ;  and  at  the  present  day  men  of  thought  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  America  lament  the  absence  of  such  an  institution  there. 
The  removal  of  all  restraint  upon  managers,  who  too  often  adopt 
the  mistaken  view  that  it  pays  best  to  appeal  to  a  low  taste,  would 
he  deplorable.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  the  introduction  in  France, 
and  consequently  in  England,  of  a  higher  tone  in  dramatic  writing 
is  not  very  desirable.  But  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  the  blame 
lavished  upon  the  control  exercised  over  French  plays  here  by  the 
censorship  is  unthinkingly  and  unjustly  bestowed. 

The  plays  produced  by  M.  Piti-on  this  season,  up  to  Thursday 
last  have  not,  under  the  difficulties  which  have  been  hinted  at, 
afforded  any  point  of  great  interest.  The  piece  brought  out  on 
Thursday,  La  Comtesse  de  Sommerive,  we  may  take  a  future  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  noticing.  Of  the  other  performances  there  .  is  not 
much  to  say.  La  Famille  Benoiton,  a  clever  dry  play,  aimed  at 
a  particular  class  of  Parisian  society,  could  only  have  become 
attractive  even  when  its  satire  was  fresh  by  exceptionally 
good  acting.  The  author  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc  has  not  only 
selected  a  disagreeable  subject,  but  has  taken  a  most  improbable 
view  of  it.  A  wife  struggling  with  a  governess  for  her  husband’s 
love  does  not  take  up  a  position  of  dignity  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
sympathize  with  her  when  she  proposes  to  throw  herself  out  a,t 
window  in  order  to  provide  a  smoother  course  for  her  husband’s 
love.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  after  the  governess,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  generosity,  has  retired  to  a  convent,  the  husband  and  wife  would 
enfoy  a  very  happy  life.  Mademoiselle  Duparc  makes  a  demand 
upon  the  powers  of  those  who  play  it  which  was  not  satisfied  by 
the  company  at  the  Opera  Oomique.  But  to  the  interpretation  of 
Les  Trente  Millions  de  Gladiator,  a  wild  farce  in  four  acts,  they 
are  fully  equal ;  and  the  merit  is  theirs  of  handling  some  passages 
in  the  play,  which  might  easily  be  made  very  disagreeable,  with  a 
singular  freedom  from  offence.  On  this  ground  praise  is  especially 
due  to  Mile.  Wilhem,  who  plays  a  part  which  can  be  safely  ren¬ 
dered  only  by  the  most  guarded  discretion  with  excellent  tact. 


RACING  AT  NEWMARKET  AND  EPSOM. 

THE  racing  campaign  at  Newmarket  opened  this  season  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  Hitherto,  however  in¬ 
different  the  sport  at  headquarters,  there  was  this  to  be  said,  that 
at  other  old-established  meetings  it  was  worse  still.  Moreover,  a 
certain  prestige  attached  to  Newmarket  which  prevented  racing 
there  from  falling  into  utter  neglect,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  authorities  seemed  to  care  little  or  nothing  what  became 
of  it.  But  other  meetings  not  enjoying  such  prestige  became 
annually  more  insignificant,  and  bade  fair  to  vanish  altogether  at 
no  distant  time  out  of  sight.  Consequently  Newmarket  was  able 
to  retain  its  position  to  a  certain  extent,  not  through  its  own 
merits,  which  were  infinitesimally  small,  but  because  the  de¬ 
merits  of  its  rivals  were  so  great  and  so  unmistakably  apparent. 
This  year,  however,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  racing.  Lessees  and  clerks  of  courses  have  suddenly  become 
aware  of  the  truth  that  racing  men  of  the  modern  school  care, 
as  a  rule,  more  for  the  pecuniary  than  for  the  sporting  side  of  the 
business,  and  that  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  bring  out  their 
horses  unless  they  have  a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  prize.  They  have  also  discovered  that  the  stakes  which 
satisfied  the  ambition  and  possibly  were  sufficient  to  repay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  older  generation  of  racing  men  are  utterly  despicable 
in  the  eyes  of  modern  sportsmen,  and  they  have  certainly  bestirred 
themselves  to  profit  by  the  discovery.  The  year  1 87  5  will  be  re¬ 
markable  in  the  annals  of  English  racing  for  the  vast  increase  of 
added  money  offered  at  various  meetings  that  were  rapidly  going 

downhill.  Such,  forinstance,wereNorthamptonandChester,  which  in 

a  few  years  would  have  become  but  shadows  of  the  past ;  and  such 
were  the  meetings  which  have  burst  forth  into  renewed  life  under 
the  influence  of  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money.  A  few  years  ago 
the  addition  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  race  was  a  rare  and  re¬ 
markable  event;  now  it  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence. 
Where  one  hundred  pounds  used  to  be  given,  two  are  now 
offered  ;  and  two  hundred  pounds  stakes  have  expanded  into 
double  that  sum.  During  the  present  week  there  have  been  no 
fewer  than  three  races  to  each  of  which  five  hundred  pounds  have 
been  added,  and  in  addition  there  have  been  steeplechases  of  great 
value,  including  one  with  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  added  money. 
Lessees  and  clerks  of  courses  are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
sagacity  in  discerning  the  sig-ns  ot  the  times,  and  discovering  the 
proper  methods  for  satisfying  the  mercantile  spirit  of  modern 
racing  men ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Newmarket  is  to  stand 
against  such  a  competition.  The  Jockey  Club  have  not  such  pro¬ 
digious  funds  at  their  command  ;  the  gate-money  they  receive  in 
the  shape  of  tolls  for  carriages  and  ring  tickets  is,  after  all,  limited 
in  amount ;  they  have  seven  meetings  in  the  year  to  look  after, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  throw  thousands,  or  five  hun¬ 
dreds,  or  even  three  hundreds,  of  added  money  broadcast  over  their 
programmes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  supporters  of  New¬ 
market,  the  wealthy  members  of  the  aristocracy,  have  well  nigh 
deserted  it,  as  they  have  well  nigh  deserted  racing  altogether,  and 
the  rich  sweepstakes  for  which  Newmarket  was  so  famous  have 
faded  into  insignificance,  while  the  sporting  matches  have  almost 
become  extinct.  The  meeting  of  Prince  Charlie  and  Peut-fitre 


was  a  happy  accident,  such  as  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  for  many 
a  long  day.  Consequently  there  is  no  resource  save  to  fill  up  the 
card  with  little  ten-pound  sweepstakes,  selling  races,  and  fifty- 
pound  plates,  all  of  which  are  repeated  at  Newmarket  day  after 
day  with  wearisome  monotony.  Hence  the  wretched  fields  at 
Newmarket  meetings.  Owners  do  not  care  to  run  their  horses  for 
such  paltry  stakes  ;  trainers  at  a  distance  positively  refuse  to  take 
the  trouble  to  send  representatives ;  and  even  the  tom-  or  five  com¬ 
petitors  that  take  part  in  them  would  probably  be  kept  in  their 
stables  were  it  not  that  their  presence  offers  some.little  opportunity 
for  gambling.  This  is  another  evil  of  races  of  this  class.  Many  a 
man  who  has  a  chance  of  winning  a  thousand-pound  stake  will 
content  himself  with  that,  and  desire  no  further  speculation  ;  but 
how  can  a  fifty-pound  plate  offer  any  return  for  the  multiform  ex¬ 
penses  of  training  ?  The  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  gambling, 
and  thus  the  paltriest  races  often  provoke  the  liveliest  specula¬ 
tion.  Newmarket,  in  fact,  is  at  present  the  nursing-mother  of 
gambling  on  the  Turf.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem 
almost  inconceivable  that  any  person  calling  himself  a  sportsman 
should  desire  to  curtail  any  further  the  already  exiguous  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Newmarket  racing ;  yet  a  member  of  the  J ockey  Club 
actually  brought  forward  a  motion  last  week  which,  if  carried, 
would  have  placed  a  formidable  obstruction  in  the  way  of  foreign 
racehorses  participating  in  the  contests  on  English  racecourses. 
To  require  that  every  foreign-bred  horse  running  in  a  handicap 
race  in  England  should  have  been  in  an  English  training  stable 
for  three  months  before  the  date  of  such  race  would  have 
been  virtually  an  edict  of  proscription  against  foreign  horses,  tor 
it  is  not  likely  that  foreign  sportsmen  could  or  would  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  so  unjust  and  despotic  a  demand.  Consequently  the 
fields,  already  small  enough  for  handicap  races,  would  have  been 
still  further  reduced,  and  French  and  German  sportsmen,  who 
have  done  so  much  of  late  years  to  enliven  the  monotony  of 
English  sport,  would  have  been  A  banished  from  English  race¬ 
courses  because  Adonis  and  Peut-Etre  happen  to  have  won  the 
Cambridgeshire  within  a  few  years,  and  the  carefully  prepared 
plans  of  English  mercantile  sportsmen  have  been  unceremoniously 
upset.  To  the  credit  of  the  Jockey  Club  it  must  be  said  that 
the  motion  found  no  favour  or  support  from  them ;  but  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  framed  or  even  conceived  is  not  a  little 
astonishing. 

A  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
sport  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  at  Newmarket.  The  Biennial 
was  of  course  the  feature  of  the  first  day’s  proceedings,  though  a 
passing  interest  attached  to  the  hardly-won  victories  of  Garterly 
Bell  over  Timour,  and  New  Holland  over  Bay  of  Naples  ;  and  the 
former  race  must  certainly  have  given  a  valuable  clue  to  Prince 
Soltykoff  as  to  the  solution  of  the  Two  Thousand  problem,  and  as 
to  the  probable  chances  of  Balfe.  The  victory  of  Carnelion  in  the 
Bretby  Plate  was  not  unexpected,  and  the  triple  dead  heat — if  such 
an  expression  is  permissible — in  the  Bushes  Handicap  was  one  of 
those  curiosities  of  racing  only  witnessed  at  Newmarket,  and  only 
possible  on  Newmarket  courses.  The  withdrawal  of  Balfe  robbed 
the  Biennial  of  much  of  its  interest,  and  Lord  Falmouth  and 
Mr.  Savile  contributed  four  out  of  the  eight  runners.  Earl  of 
Dartrey,  who  last  year  was  no  whit  better  than  Cataclysm,  was 
supposed  to  have  made  sufficient  improvement  to  beat  not  only 
her,  but  also  the  Repentance  colt,  his  victor  in  the  Clearwell 
Stakes  last  autumn ;  and  the  confidence  of  his  friends  was  fully 
justified,  for  he  won  with  the  greatest  possible  ease.  Last  autumn 
Earl  of  Dartrey  and  Balfe  ran  a  head  and  head  race  together ;  and 
it  is  now  an  interesting  subject  for  conjecture  which  ot  the  two 
has  made  the  most  improvement.  On  the  second  day  there  was 
nothing  of  consequence  before  the  Newmarket  Handicap,  save  the 
defeat  of  Carnelion  by  the  German  horse  Basnas.  Carnelion 
was  giving  7  lbs.,  nevertheless  a  sufficient  impression  was 
made  by  his  conqueror  to  elevate  him  to  a  forward  position 
among  the  City  and  Suburban  favourites.  The  addition  of  four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  Newmarket  Handicap  only  availed  to  secure 
a  field  of  ten,  among  whom  were  Peeping  Tom,  the  winner  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Stakes,  Bertram,  Lilian,  Ecossais,  and  St.  Leger, 
one  of  the  highest-priced  yearlings  of  1873.  A  race  abounding 
in  disappointment  ended  in  a  punishing  finish  between  Peeping 
Tom,  St.  Leger,  Lord  Gowran,  and  Quail,  and  the  judge  awarded 
the  victory  to  St.  Leger.  An  unprecedented  event  followed,  the 
judge's  decision  being  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not°see  straight,  and  that  in  reality  Peeping  Tom  won  by  a  length 
or  more.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  objection  was  not 
entertained ;  for  of  course,  unless  a  charge  of  corrupt  conduct  can 
be  substantiated  against  the  judge,  his  decisions  must  be  accepted 
as  final,  or  racing  would  become  a  mere  farce.  Every  one  who 
has  been  much  at  Newmarket  knows  the  difficulty  of  naming  the 
winner  on  many  of  the  courses,  when  there  is  a  close  finish ;  but 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  man  in  the  box  should  be  the 
best  judge.  In  fact,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  the  only  possible  judge 
in  many  cases,  and  if  he  cannot  decide,  we  are  perfectly  certain 
that  no  one  out  of  the  box  can,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
It  would  not  be  proper,  of  course,  to  allow  the  judge  to  have 
any  company  in  his  box ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  an 
owner  or  two  could  now  and  then  witness  a  closely  contested  race 
from  that  point  of  view,  a  different  opinion  might  prevail  as  to  the 
probability  of  outsiders  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  course 
making  any  improvement  on  the  decisions  delivered  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  authority.  The  third  day  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  even  at 
Newmarket,  in  the  smallness  of  the  fields.  There  were  nine  races, 
in  which  thirty-two  horses  took  part,  thus  giving  an  average  of 
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something  over  three  horses  for  each  race.  We  need  only  observe 
that  Coomassie,  supposed  to  be  the  flower  of  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild’s 
stable,  was  easily  beaten  by  Count  de  Lagrange’s  Picnic,  and  that, 
when  George  Frederick  and  Miss  Toto  appeared  to  contest  the 
time-honoured  Claret  Stakes,  the  Derby  winner  of  1 874  was  seen  to 
be  so  palpably  untrained  that  his  chance  was  regarded  as  hopeless. 
Miss  Toto,  on  the  other  hand,  never  looked  better,  and  won  with¬ 
out  an  effort.  Matters  did  not  mend  much  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  International  Free  Handicap,  with  three 
hundred  pounds  added,  only  attracted  a  moderate  field  of  eleven. 
Peeping  Tom  made  up  for  his  disappointment  two  days  before  by 
winning  very  easily  from  Seymour  and  Conseil,  and  indeed,  not 
being  called  upon  to  carry  any  penalty  for  winning  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  Stakes,  and  being  veiy  lightly  weighted,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  secure  this  prize.  Ecossais  ran  well  till  he  touched 
the  hill,  but  Lowlander — how  different  from  the  Lo.wlander  of  last 
year’s  Ascot !— could  neither  go  fast  nor  far.  The  concluding  race 
of  the  week  produced  an  interesting  struggle  between  Breechloader, 
Tolu,  and  Pedometer— the  latter  one  of  the  high-priced  ones  from 
the  late  Baron  Rothschild’s  stable — which  resulted  ultimately  in 
favour  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  horse,  who  forthwith  took  his  position 
among  the  Two  Thousand  candidates.  There  was  certainly  some 
light  thrown  on  future  events  by  the  running  in  the  Craven  week, 
but  otherwise  a  more  profitless  meeting  was  never  got  through  at 
headquarters  than  the  first  of  the  present  season. 

Considering  the  dryness  of  the  season,  it  was  remarkable  how 
well  the  course  at  Epsom  was  covered  with  herbage,  and  after  the 
wretched  fields  at  Newmarket  the  contrast  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  City  and  Suburban 
Handicap  has  retained  all  its  old  popularity,  and  though  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Basnas,  the  victory  of  St.  Leger,  the  revival 
of  Miss  Toto,  and  the  forward  running  of  Timour  last  week  seemed 
to  make  the  result  pretty  well  discounted,  owners  of  horses  were 
in  no  way  frightened  by  these  formidable  competitors.  A  good 
field  of  "twenty-three  came  to  the  post,  including  the  quartet 
above  mentioned,  and  most  of  those  whose  names  have  figured 
prominently  for  the  last  month  in  connexion  with  the  race.  The 
presence  of  Kaiser,  Thorn,  Modena,  and  Prince  Arthur  was  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  field  from  the  charge  of  mediocrity  which  has 
since  been  made — mainly,  we  suppose,  because  a  neglected 
outsider  happened  to  secure  the  victory.  The  race  was 
remarkable  for  two  incidents.  First,  there  were  no  false 
starts;  and,  secondly,  there  was  a  close  and  brilliant  finish 
between  four.  Usually  the  City  and  Suburban  is  almost  as 
exhausting  to  the  patience  of  the  spectators  as  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  ;  nor  has  it  been  so  prolific  of  exciting  finishes.  On  Tuesday 
the  twenty-three  competitors,  and  their  riders,  manifested  the 
most  exemplary  behaviour  at  the  post ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
race  the  proverbial  sheet  would  have  covered  the  first  four.  What 
delay  there  was  was  occasioned  at  the  weighing-room  before  the 
race,  and  also  by  the  rider  of  Woodlands  breaking  one  of  his 
girths,  and  having  to  return  for  a  new  one.  At  Newmarket  they 
would  not  have  waited  for  him.  The  chances  of  most  of  the 
favourites  were  disposed  of  at  some  distance  from  home.  Timour, 
a  great  pulling  horse,  showed  to  little  advantage  in  the  hands  of 
a  boy  of  5  st.  10  lbs. ;  a  mile  was  enough  for  Basnas  and  Prince 
Arthur  ;  Kaiser  and  St,  Leger  retired  from  the  fray  a  little  further 
on ;  and  at  the  distance  Dalham,  a  despised  outsider,  appeared  to 
be  walking  in.  At  the  Stand,  however,  Tam  o’Shanter  and  Free¬ 
man  came  out,  and  the  latter  overhauled  Dalham  rapidly.  Just 
at  the  finish,  however,  he  threw  up  the  struggle  with  that  faint¬ 
heartedness  which  he  has  so  often  displayed  during  his  racing- 
career,  and  Dalham  was  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  clever  victory  by 
a  neck.  Little  more  than  a  neck  separated  the  second  from  Tam 
o’Shanter,  and  Miss  Toto,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  Tattenham 
Corner,  came  with  such  a  tremendous  rush  at  the  last  that  she 
only  lost  the  third  place  by  a  head.  The  meritorious  performance 
of  Dalham  at  Goodwood  last  year,  when  he  won  the  Chester¬ 
field  Cup  over  a  course  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  for  the 
City  and  Suburban,  must  have  been  unaccountably  overlooked 
when  he  failed  to  gain  a  single  friend  for  his  Epsom  engagement, 
though  burdened  with  the  lenient  weight,  for  a  four-year-old,  of 
7  st.  1  lb.  At  the  same  time  he  was  meeting  Tam  o’Shanter  on 
much  worse  terms  than  when  he  beat  him  at  Goodwood,  and 
therefore  the  latter  was  deservedly  a  more  conspicuous  favourite, 
particularly  as  his  trainer  was  confident  in  his  improvement.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith’s  horse  has  improved  still  more. 
The  Westminster  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  fell  to  Julius  Caesar,  a 
fine-looking  brother  to  Julius,  purchased  by  Captain  Machell  at  the 
sale  of  the  Royal  yearlings  last  year  for  1 ,600  guineas.  His  imme¬ 
diate  attendants  at  the  finish  were  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  a  high¬ 
bred  daughter  of  Julius  and  Cerintha.  On  Wednesday  we  had  a 
second  edition,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  City  and  Suburban,  and 
Tam  o’Shanter  and  Miss  Toto  fought  their  battle  over  again  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  the  weights  being  slightly  disadvanta¬ 
geous  to  the  latter.  Tam  o’Shanter  won  so  cleverly  as  to  produce 
an  impression  that,  but  for  being  disappointed  on  the  day  before,  he 
must  have  very  nearly  won  the  City  and  Suburban.  Miss  Toto, 
however,  would  probably  prefer  a  longer  course  than  one 
of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and,  in  addition,  she  would 
prefer  a  straight  course  to  one  containing  in  it  Tattenham 
Comer.  Ten  horses  started  for  the  Great  Metropolitan,  which 
now  is  great  in  name  only.  As  in  the  City  and  Suburban, 
the  favourites  were  decisively  beaten,  and  two  outsiders,  Hampton 
and  Temple  Bar,  ran  right  away  from  Trent,  Scamp,  Inquietude, 
and  Bugle  March.  The  Hyde  Park  Plate — a  two-year-old  race 


with  five  hundred  sovereigns  added — brought  out,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  good  field  of  nineteen,  and  prominent  among  them 
were  Charon  and  Julius  Cnesar,  each  carrying  a  penalty  of  5  lbs. 
Julius  Caesar  was  unfortunately  disappointed,  and  Charon  secured 
a  clear  victory  from  Lottie.  The  winner  had  the  best  of  the  start, 
but  is  a  good  horse,  and  has  previously  at  Lincoln  given  proof  of 
his  merits.  Last  year  this  race  was  won  by  Galopin,  now  second 
favourite  for  the  Derby,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  year's 
winner  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Nothing 
so  establishes  a  race  in  popular  favour  as  the  fact  of  the  successive 
winners  of  it  attaining  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  year.  Should 
it  go  on  as  it  has  begun,  the  Hyde  Park  Plate  in  spring  will  be  the 
acknowledged  rival  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate  in  autumn. 

The  death  of  so  prominent  a  supporter  of  racing  as  Sir  J oseph 
Hawley  cannot  be  passed  over,  even  in  the  most  cursory  comment 
on  racing  affairs,  without  a  word  of  notice.  The  winner  of  four 
Derbys  and  the  loser  of  a  fifth,  after  his  representative  had  been 
nearly  knocked  down  at  Tattenham  Corner,  by  a  couple  of  inches 
only,  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  had  also  carried  off  the  other  principal 
prizes  of  the  Turf.  The  Oaks,  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  leading 
Cup  races  had  all  fallen  to  his  share.  With  his  select,  and  by  no 
means  extravagantly  large,  stud  he  accomplished  wonders,  and  yet 
he  had  a  chequered  career  on  the  Turf.  In  contrast  to  seasons  when 
he  carried  all  before  him  were  years  of  heartbreaking  disappoint¬ 
ments  that  would  have  caused  a  less  stout-hearted  man  to  abandon 
horse-racing  in  disgust.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  extol  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  as  a  consummate  judge  of  horses;  but  we  should 
rather  regard  him  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  putting  horses  together. 
The  comparative  force  of  horses  he  knew  to  an  ounce ;  but  as 
a  breeder  or  a  purchaser  he  was  often  assisted  by  luck.  Teddington 
was  a  fortunate  purchase  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  fortu¬ 
nate  that  when  he  was  anxious  to  part  with  Beadsman,  a  purchaser 
was  not  to  be  found.  In  later  years  he  was  well  nigh  disgusted 
with  the  stock  of  Beadsman,  when  suddenly  Blue  Gown,  Rosi- 
crucian,  and  Green  Sleeve  appeared,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  in  a  single  season.  In  his  estimate  of  the  superiority  of 
Rosicrucian  and  Green  Sleeve  to  their  stable  companion,  Sir  J . 
Hawley  may  have  been  originally  right ;  and  he  never  cordially 
forgave  Blue  Gown  for  escaping  the  influenza  which  prostrated 
his  half-brother  and  half-sister.  In  training  casualties,  especially 
of  late  years,  Sir  J.  Hawley  was  singularly  unfortunate ;  and 
his  carefully-planned  and  elaborately-constructed  stables  at 
Kingsclere  caused  him  innumerable  disappointments.  I  heir 
situation  was  not  healthy,  and  his  horses  were  always  catching 
influenza.  For  handicaps  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  did  not  particularly 
lay  himself  out,  yet  when  he  took  a  fancy  to  one  he  was  hard  to 
beat,  and  the  Chester  and  Liverpool  Cups,  the  Ascot  Stakes,  and 
the  City  and  Suburban  all  fell  to  his  share,  while  with  W  olsey  he 
ran  a  dead-heat  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  He  betted  heavily  and 
pluckily  on  his  own  horses,  but  troubled  himself  very  little,  about 
those  of  other  people,  and  probably  he  profited  largely  by  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  In  his  later  years  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  undertook  the  part 
of  a  Turf  reformer;  but  declining  health  and  the  opposition 
of  his  colleagues  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  a  tithe 
of  what  he  would  have  desired.  There  is  no  possible  reason 
for  questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  as  a  Turf  reformer ;  nor 
do  we  see  that  he  was  debarred  from  calling  attention  to  the  abuses 
of  racing  because  he  had  been  a  great  winner  himself  as  well  as  a 
winner  of  great  races.  He  wagered  honestly  and  boldly  on  his 
own  property ;  but  he  never  indulged  in  that  hole-and-corner 
gambling  about  other  people's  property  which  now  degrades  and 
disgraces  the  Turf.  He  saw  that  the  traditions  of  racing  were 
being  altered — not  for  the  better — and  that  a  national  sport  was 
fast  falling  into  inferior  hands  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  grief  to 
him  in  his  declining  years  to  know  that  he  was  powerless  to  avert 
the  change. 


REVIEWS. 


HENRY  BRINKLOW’S  COMPLAINT.* 

WE  may  again  wonder,  as  we  have  once  or  twice  wondered 
before,  on  what  principle  printed  books  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  made  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society ;  at  the  same  time  the  historical  value  of  books  of  this 
kind  is  commonly  greater  than  that  of  books  whose  philological 
importance  far  outdoes  theirs.  The  chaotic  spelling  of  the  Tudor 
period  teaches  us  very  little  in  the  matter  of  language ;  but  a 
setting  forth  of  the  evils  of  the  time  imder  Henry  the  Eighth  does 
teach  us  something  as  to  a  real  state  of  things,  while  talk  about 
Arthur  and  the  Holy  Grail  teaches  us  nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Cowper 
has  already  edited  several  books  of  the  same  date  and  character, 
and  they  all  teach  the  same  lesson — namely,  that  the  age  of  the  B. 
Reformation  was  by  no  means  a  forestalled  millennium,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reformers  themselves.  Doubtless  there  is  no  class  of 
writings  from  whose  descriptions  larger  deductions  ought  to  be 
made.  A  prophet  denouncing  the  vices  of  his  age  has  become 

*  Henry  Brinklow's  Complaynt  of  Boderych  Mors,  somtyme  a  gray  fryre 
onto  the  parliament  howse  of  Ingland  his  natural  cuntry  :  For  the  redresse 
of  certen  wicked  lawes,  eud  customs,  «[n]c/  cruel  decreys,  ( about  A.D.  1542) 
and  The  Lamentacyon  of  a  Christen  against  the  Cytyc  of  London,  made  by 
Roderigo  Mors  (a.d.  1545).  Edited  from  the  IHnck-letter  Originals  bv  J. 
Meadows  Cowper,  F.R.H.S.  London,  published  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  by  TrUbner  &  Co.  1874. 
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almost  proverbial  for  exaggerating  those  vices,  and  shutting  his 
eyes  to  any  counterbalancing  virtues.  And  a  disappointed  prophet 
is"  the  least  trustworthy  of  all.  Henry  Brinklow  had  rejoiced  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Pope’s  authority  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  Those  two  acts  were  in  his  eyes  the  deliverance  of  the 
land  from  Antichrist  and  his  imps.  Yet,  when  he  looks  at  the 
state  of  things  before  him,  he  finds  that  the  times  when  Antichrist 
and  his  imps  had  it  all  their  own  way  were  in  many  ways  better 
than  the  times  which  had  followed  on  the  deliverance  from  them. 
We  allow  for  his  disappointment ;  we  remember  further  that 
any  great  revolution,  however  good  may  be  its  working  in  the 
long  run,  must  always  cause  a  vast  mass  of  immediate  hardship. 
We  therefore  make  some  deductions  from  the  actual  blackness 
of  the  picture,  and  we  further  remember  that  many  of  its  blackest 
features  may  have  been  momentary  evil  working  in  the  end  for 
good.  A  modern  political  economist  would  have  told  Henry 
Brinklow  that  the  lax  landlordship  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving 
of  the  monks  were  really  greater  evils  than  the  oppression  of  the 
new  landlords  ;  but  Ilenry  Brinklow,  seeing  what  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes,  could  not  be  expected  to  find  this  out.  Of  course  the 
way  in  which  the  monastic  lands  were  disposed  of  pleased  no  one 
except  the  large  class  who  profited  by  it.  One  party  would  gladly 
have  kept  the  monasteries  ;  another  party  would  have  suppressed 
them,  but  would  have  employed  their  lands  in  quite  another  way. 
Of  this  last  party  was  Henry  Brinklow.  He  wishes  to  take  the  Bishops’ 
lands  as  well  as  those  of  the  monks  ;  but  he  wishes  to  apply  them 
to  religious  and  charitable  and  public  purposes,  not  to  squander 
them  among  another  set  of  oppressive  landlords.  Mr.  Cowper, 
in  his  Introduction,  minutely  compares  Brinklow's  schemes  for 
redistribution  of  Church  property  with  the  schemes  for  the  same 
end  put  forth  by  Reginald  Pole,  when  not  yet  Archbishop  or 
Cardinal.  Brinklow’s  scheme  is  the  more  sweeping  of  the  two, 
and  he  allows  the  King  a  certain  share,  while  Pole  gives  him  none 
at  all.  But  it  is  curious  to  see  how  much  the  two  had  in  common 
in  Pole’s  reforming  days,  when  he  argued  for  divine  service  in 
English,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  firstfruits  of  English 
livings  going  to  swell  the  pride  and  pomp  of  Popes,  and  to  enable 
them  to  stir  up  strife  among  Christian  princes.  Mr.  Cowper  says 
with  truth  in  his  Introduction : — 

jSTo  two  men,  perhaps,  could  have  been  more  unlike  to  one  another  than 
Pole  and  Brinklow.  Pole,  the  refined,  aristocratic,  conscientious  Church¬ 
man,  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  and  preferring  expatriation  to 
purchasing  the  highest  honours  the  State  could  bestow  at  the  price  of  his 
self-respect,  looked  calmly  and  deeply  into  the  diseases  which  afflicted 
Church  and  State,  and  scrupled  not  to  lay  bare  their  sores  that  he  might 
suggest  a  remedy  ;  but  with  that  gentleness  of  manner  and  amiability  of 
expression  which  rarely  eradicate  the  evils  that  are  deplored.  Brinklow, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  sprung  from  a  well-to-do  farmer  or  yeoman  of 
Berkshire,  possessed  none  of  the  aristocratic  refinement,  or  tender  regard, 
of  Pole  ;  his  conscience  was  never  wounded  by  any  qualms ;  with  him,  to 
see  an  abuse,  fancied  or  real,  was  sufficient  to  insure  a  torrent  of  invective ; 
and  he,  while  Pole  only  sought  to  remedy  or  to  reform  in  a  gentle  manner, 
and  with  as  little  damage  as  possible,  could  see  nothing  but  a  total  rooting 
up  of  all  abuses,  and  the  out-turning  of  all  who  countenanced  or  profited 
by  them.  With  two  such  men  it  can  neither  be  unprofitable  nor  unin¬ 
teresting  to  examine  into  some  of  the  points  which  they  discussed  from 
such  different  platforms,  and  to  try  to  discover  whether  they  agree ;  if 
they  do,  then  may  we  rest  satisfied  that  the  lieformers  did  not  always 
exaggerate,  and  were  not  for  ever  harping  on  imaginary  wrongs. 

Henry  Brinklow  bimself,  tbougb  lie  bad  been  a  Grey  Friar, 
became  a  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  and  bad  a  wife  Margery 
and  a  son  Jobn.  His  son  was  clearly  a  child  when  be  died  in 
1 546 ;  so  that  be  most  likely  married  after  the  dissolution  of  bis 
monastery.  This  was  altogether  against  the  act  of  Six  Articles, 
and  Mr.  Cowper  suggests  that  bis  marriage  may  have  led  to  the 
persecution  and  banishment  which  he  speaks  of  bimself  as  suffering 
at  the  bands  of  the  Bishops.  “  Although  I  be  a  man  banysshed 
my  natyve  contry,  only  by  the  cruelty  of  the  forkyd  cappes  of 
Ingland  for  speakyng  God’s  truth.”  At  any  rate,  he  came  back 
from  his  banishment ;  and  one  might  be  tempted  to  fancy  that  the 
banishment  took  place  only  in  the  assumed  person  of  Roderick 
Mors,  and  not  in  that  of  the  real  Henry  Brinklow.  But  it  is  plain 
that  he  did  at  some  time  visit  foreign  countries,  from  the  references 
which  he  makes  to  the  state  of  things  in  Germany — in  the  free 
cities,  it  would  seem,  rather  than  in  the  principalities — which  he 
finds  much  more  to  his  liking  than  things  in  England.  He  com¬ 
mends  their  treatment  of  heretics,  “  those  that  be  heretyckys  in 
dede,  as  be  the  Anabaptistys  and  such  other.”  They  laid  “  no 
snarys  nor  grynnys  [gynnys  ?]  to  catch  rnennys  ly ves  from  them, 
as  doo  our  forked  beare  wolvys  ” ;  but  learned  men  were  set  to 
dispute  with  the  heretic ;  if  he  would  not  be  convinced,  he 
was  banished  from  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only  in  case  of 
return: — 

If  he  contvnue  in  his  wickydnesse,  or  at  the  first  will  obstynatelv  con- 
tvnue  and  resyst  the  manyfest  truth,  than  thei  bany.-ssh  him  their  contry  or 
eyty  vpon  payne  of  his  head.  And  than  if  he  will  wylfully  or  rebellyosly 
presume  to  come  in  to  their  contry  or  town,  which  he  was  forbydden,  he 
shal  lose  hys  head  as  ryglit  is,  because  he  breakyth  the  commandment  of 
the  temporal  powrs,  and  not  for  his  faythes  sake.  Neither  put  thei  any 
man  to  death  for  their  faythes  sake ;  for  fayth  is  the  gift  pf  God  only,  as 
witnessyth  S.  Pawl  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Pliylippyans  ;  so  that  no  man 
can  geue  another  fayth.  Now  let  all  men  iudge,  whether  these  men  or  our 
blody  bysshops  goo  nerest  the  Scripture. 

He  then  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  justice  in  England, 
how  hard  it  was  to  get  to  the  presence  of  rulers  and  judges,  who, 
according  to  Brinklow,  ought  to  sit  in  the  gate,  like  the  Judges  and 
Kings  of  Israel : — 

Alas !  how  long  shal  men  wayte  and  geue  attendance  vpon  rulers, 
before  thei  can  come  to  the  spech  of  them !  And  how  many  porters  be  there 


also,  to  stoppe  men  from  commvng  to  their  spech.  Whan  he  is  past  one  he 
shal  be  put  back  at  the  second ;  or  if  he  passe  the  second,  he  shal  be 
returnyd  at  the  tliyrd,  onlesse  he  be  ryeh  or  liaue  great  fryndys. 

The  Judges,  he  argues,  ought  to  sit  every  day,  even  on  Easter  Day, 
and  both  Judges  and  pleaders  should  receive  stipends  from  the 
King  instead  of  fees.  Then  comes  the  contrast  with  Strasburg 
and  other  German  cities : — 

In  dj'uers  cyteys  of  Germany  (as  namely  in  Argentvne)  the  iudgys  and 
lordes  syt  opynly  euery  day  in  the  yeare  in  their  towne  howsc,  saue  only  on 
the  Sunday,  and  than  also  if  nede  requyre.  And  there  thei  cate  contynually 
their  dynars  and  suppars,  so  long  as  thei  be  in  offyee,  bycause  thei  may 
alway  be  present  to  heare  the  complavnt  of  the  poore  :  yea  euyn  the  porest 
man  in  the  cytye  or  contry  may  boldly  come  into  their  hall  or  stoue,  thei 
being  at  dynar,  &  no  man  so  hardy  as  to  take  them  by  the  sleue,  to  lotto 
them  from  the  presence  of  the  rulars.  And  there  may  he  open  his  matter 
hvmsclf  withowt  his  chargeable  man  of  lawe.  And  he  shal  be  haard,  and 
shal  not  be  answeryd,  “  Tary,  syr  knaue,  tyl  my  lordys  haue  dyned  !  ”  O 
noble  Germanys,  God  hath  made  yow  a  lyght  vnto  all  rulers  in  the  world, 
to  rule  after  the  Gospell. 

Strasburg  bere  is  “  Argentyne.”  In  p.  87,  where  be  says  that  the 
mass  has  been  reformed  in  divers  cities  of  Germany,  one  edition 
adds,  “  as  Zurich,  Basyll,  and  Straszburg.”  In  p.  58  we  read  of 
“Regenspurg”  and  in  p.  61  of  “Ratyspone”;  both  times  with  re¬ 
ference  to  a  visit  of  Stephen  Gardiner  there.  Elsewhere,  where  he 
proposes  a  large  scheme  of  disendowment — how  “  ye  must  fyrst 
downe  with  all  your  vayne  chantrys,  all  your  prowd  colledgys  of 
canons,  and  specyally  your  forkyd  wolffys  the  hysshopes,”  to  whom, 
no  temporal  possessions  were  to  be  left,  but  only  a  competent  living — 
he  again  holds  up  the  example  of  the  Germans— only  the  cities 
surely,  and  not  the  princes — in  their  way  of  dealing  with  Church 
property 

Now  for  the  goodys  of  these  chantrys,  colleges,  and  bisshops,  for  the 
Lordes  sake  take  no  example  at  the  distrybucyon  of  the  abbay  goodys  and 
landvs ;  but  loke  rather  for  your  crudvcyon  to  the  godly  and  polytycke 
order  of  the  Christen  Germanys  in  this  case.  Which  dyuyded  not  such 
goodys  and  laredys  among  the  pryncys,  lordes,  and  ryeh  men,  that  had  no 
neede  thcroff ;  but  thei  put  it  to  the  vse  of  the  comon  weltli,  and  vnto  the 
prouysyon  for  the  pore,  accordyng  to  the  doctrvne  of  the  Scrypture. 

One  of  the  editions  of  the  Complaint  was  “  imprynted  at  Geneva 
in  Savoye,”  a  piece  of  geography  to  be  noted,  for  in  the  edition 
which  has  simply  “  in  Savoy,”  one  might  have  thought  that  it 
meant  the  Savoy  in  London.  Of  the  Lamentation  one  edition  is 
“  prynted  at  Nurenbergh  ” ;  but  another  has  the  colophon  “Made 
by  Roderigo  Mors  and  Prynted  at  J ericho  in  the  Land  of  Promes. 
By  Thome  Trouth.”  Here  the  place,  the  author,  and  surely  the 
printer  too,  are  all  imaginary.  How  far  then  can  we  trust  the 
colophon  which  speaks  of  Geneva  and  Niirnberg  ? 

The  complaints  and  lamentations  of  Henry  Brinklow  come  to 
much  the  same  as  the  complaints  and  lamentations  of  other  people 
at  the  same  time.  The  city  of  London,  according  to  Brinldow's 
Christian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  in  no  sort  mended  its  ways 
since  the  famous  picture  of  it  drawn  by  the  Jew  in  Richard  of  the 
Devizes  in  the  twelfth.  But  some  of  Brinklow’s  political  and 
historical  ideas  are  worth  noting.  He  preaches  passive  obedience 
as  strongly  as  any  Filmerite  of  the  next  century ;  but  he  would  not 
have  exactly  suited  James  the  Second.  He  vigorously  asserts  the 
right  of  the  subject  to  blame  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
even  the  laws  themselves,  and  to  tell  Kings  and  Parliaments  what 
is  the  right  way ;  only  if,  in  their  obstinacy,  they  choose  the  wroDg 
way,  and  put  penalties  on  him  for  righteousness  sake,  hois  bound  to 
endure  those  penalties  without  resistance.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  suggest  constitutional  changes.  Instead  of  the  usual  mass  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  there  are  to  be  prayers  and  a  sermon ; 
nay  more,  all  the  Lords  and  Commons — in  Brinklow's  words  “  lords 
and  burgesses,”  without  any  mention  of  the  knights — are,  under 
pain  of  losing  their  seats,  to  hear  sermons,  and  pretty  long  sermons, 
three  times  a  week  during  the  Session : — 

It  were  more  necessary,  in  the  stede  of  the  mombled  and  mynsed  Masse 
(whereby  neither  God  is  glorifyed,  nor  the  hearers  edifyed),  that  some 
honest,  well  lemed  man,  such  one  as  wold  neyther  flater  lordes,  burgesses, 
comons,  nor  kyng,  but  francklv  and  frely  speake  the  veryte,  sliuld  be  ap- 
poynted  to  preach,  not  only  at  the  begynnyng  of  the  Parliament,  but  at 
the  least  .iij.  times  euery  weke  so  long  as  the  Parliament  endureth  ;  and 
to  stand  in  the  pulpet  an  howr  at  the  least,  and  not  aboue  an  howr  and  an 
lialfe,  and  there  to  tell  the  lordes  and  burgesses  their  dutes,  and  to  open 
vnto  them  such  abuses  as  are  to  be  reformed  in  the  realme.  And  let  all  the 
lordes  and  burgesses  be  bownd  to  be  present  at  euery  sermon,  or  els  to  be 
excluded  the  Parlame/it  howse. 

Then  comes  the  constitutional  amendment,  which  shows  that  Henry 
Brinklow  was  not  at  all  alive  to  the  merits  of  a  Second  Chamber : — 

And  kepe  both  lordes  and  burgesses  all  in  one  house  to  gether  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  ryches  or  autoryte  that  bringeth  wisdom.  And  what  shuld  one 
howse  make  one  act,  and  another  shal  breake  and  disanull  the  same  !  That 
way  is  not  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

On  this  last  point  one  would  have  been  glad  of  a  reference,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  call  up  any  passage  of  the  Gospel  which  lays  down 
the  exact  relations  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Presently  he  goes  on  to  attack  the  law  of  forfeiture.  This  third 
chapter  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  He  argues  that  the  wife, 
children,  or  other  heirs,  should  not  be  punished  for  the  crime  ol 
another,  and  he  sets  forth  still  more  strongly  the  wrong  done  to 
the  creditors  of  the  forfeited  estate,  who,  it  seems,  were  not  paid 
their  debts.  Then  comes  a  statement  worthy  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  : — 

No  dowt',  the  riches  of  mere  hath  helpyd  many'  an  honest  man  to  his  death, 
by  the  couetosnes  of  the  offyeers  that  ferme  such  things  of  the  kyng. 

He  goes  on  at  some  length,  and  preaches  the  duties  of  Kings 
pretty  plainly.  Then  he  attacks  wardship,  purveyance,  and 
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various  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Here  is  one 
point : — 

Alas,  how  manv  wayes,  yea  how  many  gyles  and  suttylteys  be  there,  to 
auoyde  and  escape  the  seruyng  of  the  kyngs  wrytt.  I'.vxft,  one  v rvt  . 
may  suruc  but  for  one  shyre  ;  as  though  the  kyng  were  lord,  but  of  one 
shyre  !  But  I  demand,  why  may  not  one  wrytt  seruc  m  all  shjies,  )  • 
all  placys  vnder  the  kyngs  domynyon,  whersoeuer  he  or  hys  may  tyiul  his 
defendant  ?  Surely  tlier  is  no  godly  reason  why  to  the  contrail ,  but  eujn 
tlie  only  priuate  wclth  of  sotle  lawers. 

He  has  a  fierce  declaration  against  the  old  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and,  above  all,  against  the  new  Court  of  Augmentation  : 

Oh  that  the  kings  grace  knew  of  the  extorcyon,  oppressvon  and  brybery 
that  is  vsed  in  his  .ij.  courtys  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Augmentacyon  and 
of  the.  Esehekcr,  but  specially  of  the  Augmentacyon!  ihcre  hath  bene 
moch  speaking  of  the  paynes  of  purgatory  ;  but  a  man  were  as  good,  in  a. 
manor,1  to  come  in  to  the  paynys  of  hell  as  in  to  eyther  ot  those  .ij. 
courtys. 

And  presently : — 

Well,  it  is  a  comon  sayng  a  mong  the  peple Christ,  for  thy  hitter 
passyon,  saue  me  from  the  court  of  the  Augmentacyon. 

All  this  is  well  enough;  hut  it  does  throw  a  strange  light  upon 
things  when  we  find  that  there  were  Englishmen  who  allowed  their 
hatred  of  the  Bishops  of  their  own  day  to  carry  them  on  to  such 
a  turning  about  of  English  history  as  this : 

Although,  I  say,  that  the  kynges  of  the  earth  anil  other  high  powers 
wvll  not  consvdre  Christos  cause,  yet  let  them  consydre  theyr  owne  what 
&  howe  tvrannously  the  bisshopes  kyngedome  hath  vsed  then  progenito  », 
Kvimes  of  Enslonde  ?  Agaynst  whome  they  ware  euer  the  heades  a»d  the 
beo  yuners,  the  foundation  and  the  very  orygynall  of  all  nuscheue.  Keacle 
the'storye  of  Wyllyam  Kufus,  and  of  Kynge  Henry  the  Secounde,  howe  he 
was  vsed  by  Thomas  Becket ;  Kynge  I  oho  n  howe  he  wasvsed  of  and  by 
Sthephen  Lanckton,  Bysshoppe  ot  Canterbury,  wlnche  w)  11  pj tie  t  } 
Christen  lierte  to  lieare,  as  well  for  the  wycked  vsynge  ot  the  goode  Kynge, 
anoynted  of  God,  as  of  the  bondage  and  thrauldome  that  he  brought  the 
whole  realme  in. 

AVe  believe  however  that  there  are  living  Englishmen  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  What  says  Mr.  W bailey  ? 


DOBELL’S  POEMS.* 

AN  interesting  and  svmpathetic  preface  by  Professor  Nicbol  of 
Glasgow  introduces  tbe  reader  to  a  new  and  complete  edition 
of  tbe  poetical  works  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell,  who  will 
perhaps  be  remembered  as  one  of  tbe  cbiel  exponents  of  that 
spasmodic  school  of  poetry  which  bad  a  brief  and  flickering  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  years  following  the  revolutionary  excitement  011848. 
Mr  Dobell  was  not  thirty  when  Ins  first  poem  was  published. 
Five  years  later  bis  literary  labours  were  well  nigh  brought  to  a 
close  by  pkvsical  prostration  ;  and  tbe  rest  of  bis  life  was  a  painful 
struggle  with  sickness  and  a  broken  constitution.  IDs  time  was 
then  divided  between  travel  in  search  of  health  and  tlie  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  wine-merchants  business  at  Gloucester,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father.  In  1865,  when  in  Italy,  he  fell  into  a 
pit  amono-  some  ruins,  and  though  the  accident  had  apparen  y  no 
serious  effect  at  the  time,  it  led  subsequently  to  a  definite  seizure 
of  epileptiform  disease.  Even  then  bis  disasters  were  not  over ; 
for  in  1869,  just  when  be  seemed  to  be  somewhat  recovering 
strength,  be  was  flung  by  a  vicious  horse,  which  reared  over  and 
fell  on  him,  and  be  was  thus  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  help¬ 
lessness,  in  which  he  lingered  till  bis  death  in  August  last 
It  is  evident  that  Dobell  was  a  man  of  elevated  and 
amiable  character,  with  lively  poetical  instincts  and  intellectual 
sympathies.  He  bad  exquisite  enjoyment  in  all  kinds  ot 
poetical  sensations,  and  indulged  bis  imagination  to  the  utmost 
A  friend  who  has  supplied  some  particulars  to  Professor  Nicliol 
draws  a  touching  picture  of  bis  gallant  conflict  with  the  miseries 
of  bis  life.  His  last  three  years  were  spent,  we  are  toict,  unciei 
tbe  constant  pressure  of  disabling  weakness;  but  nothing  could 
dull  the  keenness  of  bis  delight  in  the  natural  loveliness  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  the  various  phases  of  which,  when 
no  longer  able  to  go  out  of  doors,  lie  never  tired  of  watching 
from  his  windows.”  He  kept  up  his  interest  m  public  affairs  and 
made  notes  for  future  work.  “  His  daily  life  was  such  as  most 
men  of  his  tameless  energy  would  have  found  unheai  ably  monoto¬ 
nous;  but  lie  lived  in  an  atmosphere  ot  fresh  thought,  and  liis 
keen  perception  of  humour ’’-this,  if  we  may  judge  from  hu 
writings,  must  have  been  rather  playfulness  tkanWnour-  helped 
to  keep  around  him  the  flow  and  stir  of  healthy  human  life.  To 
the  last  he  was  the  most  sunshiny  of  invalids ;  nothing  could 
exhaust  his  cheerfulness,  nor  wear  out  the  sweetness  of  his 
patience ;  his  innate  brightness  and  elasticity  ot  mind  were  strength¬ 
ened  and  elevated  by  spiritual  culture  into  something  holier  .and 
nobler  than  mere  temperament.”  Professor  IN  lcliol,  in  more  guai  ded 
language,  indicates  the  same  type  of  character.  Dobell  s  real  fasci¬ 
nation;'’  he  says,  “lay  in  the  incommunicable  beauty  of  a  ckaractei 

in  which  masculine  and  feminine  elements,  strength  and  tenderness, 

were  almost  uniquely  blended.  Manliness  m  its  highest  attributes  of 
courage,  energy,  and  independence  pervaded  his  life.  Pure  without 
pedantry,  he  had  the  1  scorn  of  scorn;  f  or  every  form  of  falsehood , 
hut  the  range  of  his  charity  was  limited  only  by  his  love  of  truth. 
He  was  chivalrous  to  an  extreme,  and  this  sometimes  led  his  judg¬ 
ment  astray  on  behalf  of  fallen  causes,  with  a  touch  of  lotyyet 
gracious  mannerism  which  recalled  the  idea  ot  a  Castilian  kmcht. 


Like  those  of  most  poets,  his  theoretical  politics  had  a  visionary 
side;  hut  he  was  far  from  being  a  mere  dreamer.  Of  practical  well¬ 
doing  towards  the  poor,  of  encouragement  to  the  young  and  all 
who  were  struggling  for  a  recognition  of  their  merits,  he  was  never 
weary.  lie  could  afford  to  he  generous,  and  to  almost  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  grateful  or  ungrateful,  he  had  done 
some  kindnesses.  To  live  with  him  a  few  days  was  to  breathe  a 
serener  air.”  It  is  mentioned  that  when  he  bad  to  give  up  literary 
work  in  1858,  he  turned  his  thoughts  with  characteristic  energy 
into  another  channel  of  usefulness,  planning  and  superintending 
the  organization  of  a  new,  and  ultimately  extensive,  branch  of  his 
wine  business,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  the  system  of  co-operation.  He  held  that  every  mercan¬ 
tile  firm  should  be  a  kind  of  commonwealth  in  which  all  the 
workers  should  share  the  general  prosperity,  and  his  efforts  were 
always  directed  to  carry  out  this  idea.  He  wished,  moreover,  to 
show  that  there  was  no  incompatibility  between  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  business  capacity. 

This  personal  record  of  Dobell,  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  some  idea,  will  probably  he  thought  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  the  present  publication ;  and,  if  a  judicious 
selection  had  been  added  of  a  few  of  his  best  poems,  it  "would 
have  made  as  complete  and  satisfactory  a  memorial  as  could  be 
desired  of  one  who,  if  not  a  great  man  in  the  ordinary  sense,  yet 
presented  an  example  of  a  courageous,  refined,  and  high-minded 
life  which  well  deserved  to  he  commemorated.  Lntortunately 
Mr  Dobell’s  friends  have  allowed  their  admiration  tor  his 
character  to  blind  their  critical  discernment  in  estimating  the 
value  of  his  works,  and  have  insisted  on  presenting  him,  not  only 
as  a  man  whose  line  private  qualities  entitled  him  to  love  and  re- 
spect,  but  also  as  a  great  poet ;  and  by  way  of  proof  of  this  they  have 
reproduced  almost  everything  of  his  composition  which  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  including  even  some  unfinished  fragments.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  mistake.  Dobell  had  undoubtedly 
a  certain  portion  of  poetic  inspiration,  hut  it  was  sadly  diluted  m 
the  literary  form  in  which  he  cast  it.  A\  hat  he  had  to  say  did 
not  come  to  much  when  reduced  to  its  essence,  and  his  manner  ot 
savins  it  was  for  the  most  part  singularly  unfortunate.  His  versi¬ 
fication  is  usually  rough,  heavy,  and  inharmonious,  and  there  is 
also  something  oppressive  in  his  extravagant  diffusiveness  and  ite¬ 
ration  Essentially  an  amateur  who  worked  more  lor  his  own 
pleasure  than  for  that  of  others,  he  disdained  the  labour  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  finish,  and  allowed  both  his  thoughts  and  his  pen  to 
run  on  loosely  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  _  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he  did  not  render  justice  even  to 
his  own  capacity;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  friends, 
knowing  the  man,  and  brooding  over  his  works  with  affectionate 
faith,  should  discover  beauties  in  them  which  are  invisible  to 
others,  just  as  one  can  see  anything  one  fancies  in  the  hre.  It 
is  idle,  however,  to  speculate  as  to  whether  Dobell  might  hate 
turned  out  a  better  poet  if  he  had  been  a  difterent  kind  of  man. 
Ordinary  readers  can  judge  of  his  productions  only  by  taking  them 
as  they  stand;  and  the  general  impression  which  is  produced  13 
certainly  that  their  merit  is  much  below  their  pretensions.  _ 

Dobell,  in  fact,  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the  distinction 
which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  between  a  real  poet  and  a  person 
with  a  poetical  nature.  He  had  to  a  considerable  extent  t  e 
temperament,  and  even  the  intellectual  qualities,  of  a  poet,  but 
without  the  faculty  of  poetical  expression.  What  was  poetry  in  his 
own  mind  turned  out  to  he  something  very  like  prose  in  that 
process  of  transmutation  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  it  to  others.  There  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection 
which  may  he  taken  as  a  significant  example  of  this  weakness. 
It  is  called"  the  “  Wind,”  and  runs  thus:— 


*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sydney  Vobelt.  Wi.li  Introductory  Notice  and 
Memoir  by  John  Nicliol,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  LUeratuie  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  Co. 


Oh  the  wold,  the  wold. 

Oh  the  wold,  the  wold  ! 

Oh  the  winter  stark, 

Oh  the  level  dark, 

On  the  wold,  the  wold,  the  wold  ! 

Oh  the  wold,  tlie  wold, 

Oh  the  wold,  the  wold ! 

Oh  the  mystery 
Of  the  blasted  tree 
On  the  wold,  the  wold,  the  wold ! 

And  so  on  fir  four  verses  more  of  the  same  land,  with  only  the 
change  of  a  word  or  two  in  the  second  and  third  lines  The 
general  idea  which  the  writer  wished  to  convey— that  of  some 
ghastly  horror  perpetrated  on  the  wold— is  no  doubt  readily 
grasped,  hut  the  working  out  of  the  idea  is  crude  and  mechanical 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dobell  lnmself  was  always 
surprised  that  these  lines  did  not  convey  to  others  the  intense  im¬ 
pression  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  reproduce  During  a  long 
nio-ht  of  sleeplessness  he  had  heard  the  branch  of  a  tree  blown  by 
the  wind  against  the  window-pane,  and  its  mournful  flapping 
had  set  his  thoughts  into  the  train  which  suggested  the  poem. 
One  can  understand  the  sort  of  eerie  feeling  which  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  he  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  romantic  invalid , 
hut  the  lines  which  Dobell  composed,  though  they  no  doubt  re¬ 
called  the  feeling  to  himself,  were  barely  intelligible  to  others. 
The  same  difficulty  of  giving  clear  and  incisive  expression  to  Ins 
ideas  is  exhibited  throughout  these  volumes,  and  accounts  m  a  great 
measure  for  that  extravagant  redundancy  which  makes  them  so  dull 
and  heavy,  as  well  as  for  the  strained  violence  of  language.  Ike 
writer  was  perhaps  himself  partially  conscious  of  his  deficiency, 
and  thought  to  make  amends  for  it  by  the  use  of  sensational 
epithets  and  a  profusion  of  metaphors.  In  “  Balder  this  happen* 
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on  almost  every  page.  In  one  instance  we  find  Nature  personified 
first  as  one  sort  of  lover,  then  as  another,  then  as  a  mother,  then  as 
a  sage,  and  finally  as  the  keeper  of  a  palace  gate.  This  want  of 
vigorous  concentration  is  indeed  conspicuous  in  almost  all  that 
Dobell  wrote.  It  was  due  partly  perhaps  to  an  intellectual  in¬ 
firmity,  hut  probably  most  of  all  to  the  absence  of  literary  disci¬ 
pline.  He  was  educated  entirely  at  home,  and  was  never  at  school 
or  University,  and  he  had  thus  from  childhood  been  fostered  in  that 
loose,  self-complacent,  didactic  condition  of  mind  which  a  clever 
lad  is  apt  to  assume  when  the  worship  of  his  family  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  qualified  by  rough  external  criticism.  Professor  Nicbo] 
hints  at  this  when  he  says  that,  “  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  poet’s  early  training  may  be  traced  many  peculiarities  of  a 
mind  never  sufficiently  influenced  by  the  contact  and  friction  of 
his  equals.”  It  is  possible  to  read  “  The  Roman,”  and  even 
some  parts  of  “  Balder,”  and  to  have  the  impression  for  a  page  or 
two  that  it  is  really  very  fair  poetry  that  one  is  reading.  But 
when  one  comes  to  ask  what  it  is  all  about,  and  what  ideas  and 
impressions  have  been  gained,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  diffuse 
poetical  diction  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  very  poor  stock  of 
commonplace  sentiments  and  observations.  There  is  undoubtedly 
something  prepossessing  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  “  The 
Roman,”  and  some  of  the  lines  have  a  vigorous  roll ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  185  pages  have  been  taken  up  in  doing 
what  could  have  been  very  much  better  done  in  the  odd  eightv- 
five  or  less.  The  reprinting  of  “  Balder  ”  is  less  excusable.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  writer  himself  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition 
that  it  was  hopelessly  misunderstood  when  it  first  appeared,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  a  poem  which  can  only  be  comprehended  after 
reading  an  explanatory  preface  stands  self-condemned.  Such 
passages  as  that  in  which  Balder  describes  his  hunger — 

unappeased 

That  sucks  Creation  down,  and  o’er  the  void 

Still  gapes  for  more  ; 

and  his  resolution  to  become 

the  King  of  men,  and  on  the  inform 

And  perishable  substance  of  the  Time 

Beget  a  better  world — 

sufficiently  indicate  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  poem 
was  undertaken.  The  main  idea  is  beaten  out  by  successive 
hammering  into  something  which  suggests  gold-leaf  only  in  its 
capacity  for  attenuation.  It  is  amazing,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  personal  predilections,  to  find  a  Professor  of  Litera¬ 
ture  asserting  that  “it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  living 
English  poet  has  scaled  the  same  heights  ”  as  Dobell  in  “  Balder.” 
It  is  true  that  there  are  here  and  there  some  vivid  and  not  un¬ 
pleasant  passages,  but  it  is  surely  a  gross  abuse  of  words  to  rank 
such  casual  and  moderate  achievements  with  the  sustained  power 
of  Shakspeare  or  even  Shelley.  As  for  the  versification,  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  nearly  all  of  Dobell’s  poems,  it  is  to  a  cultivated  ear 
simply  exasperating.  He  made  experiments  in  a  great  variety  of 
metres,  and  with  uniform  want  of  success;  mainly  of  course 
because  he  had  never  thoroughly  acquired  the  rules  of  the  art. 
Some  degree  of  recklessness  and  clumsiness  might  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  deep  or  highly  original  thought,  or  beauty  of  metaphor  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  reader  certainly  does  not  obtain  sufficient 
compensation  in  that  way  for  the  jolting  to  which  he  is  subjected. 

It  is  in  his  ballads,  such  as  “  Keith  of  Ravelston,”  and  in 
the  series  of  poems,  also  a  good  deal  in  the  ballad  style,  entitled 
“  England  in  Time  of  War,”  that  Mr.  Dobell  is  found  at  his  best.  His 
sensitive  nature  caught  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  stirred  the 
nation  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  a 
characteristic  manner.  Instead  of  following  the  troops  to  the 
field,  he  studied  the  reflex  action  of  the  great  conflict  in  the 
fears,  hopes,  and  agonies  of  the  people  at  home.  We  have  the 
old  market-wife,  whose  thoughts  about  her  boy  keep  time  to  the 
jogging  of  her  wheels  as  she  drives  to  market ;  the  little  girl  who 
asks  when  her  papa  will  come  home  ;  Lady  Constance,  who  “  counts 
her  days  by  trumpets  and  alarms,”  dreaming  of  her  husband’s  peril ; 
the  old  farmer,  who  loses  all  heart  in  his  farm  and  takes  to  bed 
when  the  news  comes  that  “  Tommy’s  dead  ”  ;  while  in  other 
pieces  heroic  resignation  or  equally  pathetic  joy  is  expressed.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  much  more  favourable  impression  of  Mr. 
Dobell  as  a  poet  would  have  been  produced  if  a  choice  had  been 
made  only  of  his  best  pieces,  instead  of  leaving  the  reader  to 
search  for  them  through  such  a  mass  of  tiresome  prosing.  Taking 
him,  however,  at  his  highest  point,  he  can  hardly  be  considered 
more  than  a  very  minor  ooet.  He  had  other  claims  to  respect  and 
affection,  and  on  these  his  friends  do  well  to  insist.  But  in  the 
interests  of  true  poetry  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  the  efforts 
of  a  sentimental  partiality  to  exalt  mediocrity  into  a  position  of 
distinction. 


KUGLER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTING.* 

TWENTY  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
edition  of  this  useful  guide — a  period  which  has  been  marked 
by  unwonted  research  into  the  history  of  Italian  art.  Kugler’s 
Handbook,  the  first  English  translation  of  which  appeared  as 

*  Handbook  of  Painting.  The  Italian  Schools.  Based  on  the  Handbook 
of  Ktigler.  Originally  edited  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  remodelled  from  the  latest  researches.  By 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  Illustrations.  In  Two  Parts.  London  :  Murray. 

1874. 


far  back  as  1841,  is  admitted  to  have  done  much  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  just  appreciation  especially  of  the  early  schools. 
Though  not  very  profound,  the  style  was  popular  and  sympathetic  ; 
the  manner  was  what  is  called  “  subjective  ” — that  is,  works  of 
art  were  viewed  from  within,  and  resolved  into  “  motives  they 
stood  as  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  conditions,  and 
became  of  value  according  to  their  power  of  exciting  in  the  mind 
noble  emotions.  This  point  of  view  obviously  favoured  the 
spiritual  schools;  the  painters  of  Siena  and  of  Umbria,  who  had 
been  cast  into  the  shade  by  Vasari,  were  advanced  from  comparative 
oblivion  into  a  just  relative  position.  This  style  of  criticism,  im¬ 
ported,  as  we  have  said,  more  than  thirty  years  ago  from  Germany, 
came  as  a  decided  advance  on  the  haphazard  criticism  current  in 
England  at  the  time  when  Hazlitt  and  others  wrote  as  fancy  or 
caprice  might  dictate.  But  within  the  last  few  years  another  re¬ 
action  has  set  in  ;  art  criticism,  instead  of  resting  on  the  “  sub¬ 
jective  ”  and  the  emotional,  presumes  to  stand  on  an  “  objective  ” 
and  positive  basis.  Pictures  are  now  submitted  to  scientific 
standards,  to  fixed  laws  of  perspective,  to  canons  of  geometric 
symmetry,  and  to  defined  proportions  of  anatomic  form.  This 
last  phase,  now  in  danger  of  being  pushed  to  extreme,  is,  as  we 
all  know,  greatly  due  to  the  invaluable  labours  of  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle.  As  a  consequence  of  these  changed  tactics  in 
criticism,  certain  masters  who  represent  the  materialism  and 
mechanism  of  art  become  in  turn  unduly  exalted.  Ivugler  as  a 
writer  is  valued  for  his  well-balanced  eclecticism — a  temper  of 
mind  which  stands  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  more  dogmatic 
mode  of  treatment  now  in  the  ascendant. 

This  fourth  edition  seems  to  have  been  “  revised  and  remodelled  ” 
on  the  ground  that  “  Kugler’s  Handbook,  though  embodying  much 
that  is  permanent,  has  ceased  to  represent  the  standard  knowledge 
of  the  day.”  But  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  “  the 
standard  ”?  To  take  the  English  edition  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval¬ 
caselle  as  the  fixed  measure  of  truth  would  evidently  be  to  do  inj  ustice 
to  those  most  painstaking  and  progressive  of  teachers.  It  is  now 
ten  years  ago  that  these  writers  dedicated  their  first  volume  to  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  as  a  man  “whose  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  his  art  is  unsurpassed  in  our  day.”  But  the  lapse  of 
ten  years  has  so  altered  “  the  standard  ”  that  this  volume,  like  the 
Handbook  of  Kugler,  needs  re-editing ;  errors  and  shortcomings 
were  almost  inevitable  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  persistent 
investigations  have  naturally  led  to  important  discoveries.  Some 
of  these  new  results  are  embodied  in  the  German  edition,  and  still 
more  momentous  changes  will  be  found  in  the  Italian  version  now 
going  through  the  press.  Thus  much  we  state  in  order  to  show 
that  it  were  vain  to  expect  in  this  “  remodelled  ”  Kugler  unerring 
dicta.  The  authorities  relied  on  have  no  claim  to  infallibility ; 
they  do  not  profess  to  be  more  than  tentative ;  often,  in  fact, 
they  are  little  else  than  conjectural,  and  occasionally  they  are 
mutually  destructive.  Thus  one  authority  overturns  what  another 
had  set  up ;  nomenclatures,  as  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  are 
changed  with  each  succeeding  generation,  and  so  the  conclusion  is 
that  nothing  can  be  concluded.  This  condition  of  things  seems 
scarcely  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  recent  edition  of  this  most 
useful  Handbook  ;  the  statements  are  apt  to  be  more  positive  than 
the  facts  warrant.  Yet  here  and  there  no  student  can  desire  better 
balanced  judgments.  Take,  for  example,  the  paragraph  on  the 
much  disputed  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  discovered  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  refectory  of  S.  Onol’rio,  Florence.  The  local  authorities 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  exalt  a  work  which  indeed  could 
hardly  be  extolled  too  highly.  They  collected  photographs  of 
drawings,  they  made  much  of  a  spurious  signature  in  order  to 
identify  the  fresco  with  Raffaelle.  Yet,  when  the  other  day 
we  visited  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  the  convent,  now  converted 
into  a  museum,  we  became  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  Raffaelle 
was  nowhere  present,  though  we  confess  that  the  work  had  never 
before  made  so  strong  an  appeal  to  us  by  its  simplicity,  purity,  and 
beauty.  Mr.  Layard.  as  long  ago  as  1858,  when  writing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  frescoes  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  states  “  that 
the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper  recently  discovered  at  Florence  is 
sometimes  assigned  to  Raffaelle  and  sometimes  to  Pinturicchio.  It 
is  certainly  not  by  the  former.”  There  have  been  various  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  authorship ;  one  we  may  mention  as  having 
heard  on  the  spot,  though  with  little  credence.  Certain  frag¬ 
mentary  and  half-obliterated  letters  inscribed  on  the  garment  of  an 
apostle  seated  at  the  table  are  conjectured  to  read  for  “  Raffaello  ”; 
accordingly  some  experts  have,  as  a  means  of  reconciliation,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  painter  was  Raffaello  del  Garbo,  an  artist  of  the 
period  held  in  good  repute.  We  mention  this  local  rumour  chiefly 
to  fortify  a  previous  remark  that  nomenclatures  are  often  little 
more  than  guessings  in  the  dark.  This  vexed  question  is,  as  we 
have  said,  well  put  in  the  Handbook.  We  presume  we  have  to 
thank  Lady  Eastlake  for  the  following  passage,  though  we  cannot 
be  quite  sure,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  signs,  how  the  honours 
of  author  and  editor  have  to  be  adj  usted : — 

This  may  be  the  place  to  mention  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  disco¬ 
vered  in  1845  in  what  was  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Ouofrio,  Florence.  The  circumstance  of  an  inscription  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  robe  of  St.  Thomas  with  the  name  of  Raphael  and  the  date  1505 — now 
considered  doubtful — led  to  the  fond  supposition  that  an  addition  to  the 
works  of  the  great  master  was  here  discovered,  and  the  question  of  its 
genuineness  has  occasioned  some  controversy.  The  first  general  impression 
caused  by  the  fresco  is  that  it  is  not  purely  of  Florentine  origin,  hut  of 
mixed  Florentine  and  Peruginesque  character,  approaching  more  neaily  to 
Pinturicchio  than  to  any  other  master.  The  grounds  for  its  not  being  by 
the  hand  of  Raphael  are  convincing.  Assuming  the  date  (1505)  to  be  cor- 
j  rect,  the  short  period  of  Raphael’s  stay  in  Florence  would  not  have  sufficed 
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for  the  production  of  such  an  important  work.  The  execution  also  shows  a 
hand  long  practised  in  the  art  of  fresco,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
Raphael’s  youthful  and  timid  touch,  as  scon  in  the  fresco  of  S.  severe, 
Perugia,  executed  at  or  shortly  after  this  date.  The  form  of  the  somewhat 
broad  heads  differs  also  materially  from  the  type  contained  in  his  Sposalizio, 
and  in  his  other  then  known  works.  And,  finally,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that,  ushered  as  he  had  just  been  into  a  new  world  ot  art,  with  all  that  was 
grand,  from  Masaccio’s  frescoes  to  Leonardo’s  cartoon,  around  him,  and 
familiar  doubtless  with  some  transcript  of  Leonardo’s  Last  Supper,  lie 
should  have  returned  to  the  traditional  mode  of  representation,  which,  with 
all  its  grace,  is  embodied  in  this  work.  Whether  or  not  by  Pintuncchio, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  mature  hand  and  mind. 

The  revised  text  on  Raffaelle  and  his  works  in  this  fourth  edition 
is  for  the  most  part  as  critical  as  the  student  can  require.  There 
mio-ht,  however,  have  been  expected  a  word  on  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  parts  of  the  Cartoons  are  by  the  master  and 
which  were  delegated  to  pupils.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Dr.  Ruland.  The  account  of  Michael  Angelo  has  also 
been  greatly  re-written,  yet  the  publication  of  the  letters  from  the 
Casa  Buonarotti  promised  for  the  Michael  Angelo  Commemoration 
may  possibly  necessitate  a  revision  of  this  revisal.  On  the  whole, 
those  who  have  known  the  old  editions  through  many  years  will 
feel  that  more  of  Kugler  has  been  sacrificed  than  is  quite  agreeable 
or  necessarv.  For  example,  the  following  passage,  which  by  its 
eloquent  language  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  thought  has  im¬ 
pressed  itself  on  the  memory  of  many  readers,  is  so  clipped  and  dis¬ 
guised  as  to  be  barely  recognizable.  Kugler  introduces  Michael 
Angelo  thus : — 

Like  Leonardo,  his  talents  were  universal ;  he  was  at  once  architect, 
sculptor,  painter,  and  equally  great  in  each  art.  He  was  an  excellent  poet 
and  musician,  conversant  in  science,  and  a  profound  anatomist.  A  pioud 
stern  spirit  gave  its  peculiar  impress  alike  to  the  actions  and  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo— a  spirit  which  valued  its  own  independence  above  all,  and 
knew  how  to  embody  its  profound  thoughts  in  distinct  creations  without 
having  recourse  to  the  symbolic  veil.  His  figures,  if  I  may  so  speak,  have 
a  certain  mysterious  architectural  grandeur ;  they  are  the  expression  ot 
primaeval  strength,  which  stamps  them,  whether  in  motion  or  in  rest,  with 
a  character  of  highest  energy  and  utmost  will. 

The  public  have  waited  twenty  years  for  tbis  revised  edition,  and 
yet  it  still  lags  behind  the  time,  though  “  remodelled  from  the 
latest  researches.”  Take  among  a  multitude  of  oversights  a  few 
samples.  “  The  Last  Judgment  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  S.  Maria 
Novella,  Florence,”  is  the  title  given  in  the  letterpress  as  well  as 
on  the  illustration.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  “  S.  Maria 
Novello  ”  is  a  misprint  for  quite  another  church— S.  Maria 
Nuova.  Further,  we  read  of  this  fresco  that  “  it  was  sawn 
off  the  wall  and  placed  in  a  cortile  near  the  hospital,  where  it  is 
fast  perishing.”  Now  the  fact  is  that  this  noble  work  is  placed 
beyond  harm’s  way  in  a  museum,  where  in  July  last  we  saw  an 
artist  in  the  Government  employ  making  a  facsimile,  copy  in 
black  and  white.  By  a  similar  oversight,  two  famous  pictures  in 
Lucca  by  the  same  master  are  stated  to  he  still  in  churches, 
whereas  they  at  present  constitute  the  chief  ornaments  in  the 
municipal  Gallery  of  that  city.  Neither  is  any  account  taken  of 
so  momentous  a  transaction  as  the  transfer  of  the  Esterhazv 
Gallery  from  Vienna  to  the  town  of  Pesth ;  thus  the  reader  will 
still  expect  to  find  in  Vienna  a  “  Nativity  ”  by  Ridolfo  Ghir¬ 
landaio,  which  to  our  knowledge  is,  together  with  a  much- 
prized  gem  by  Raffaelle,  in  the  ’ *  Landes- Gemalde-Galleiie 
of  Pesth.  It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  such  examples.  We 
may,  however,  just  add  that  the  National  Museum  formed  in 
the'  Bargello,  Florence,  is  ignored,  and  consequently  works  by 
Michael  Angelo  which  have  been  transferred  thither  are  still  left 
in  the  UffizTi.  In  like  manfcer,  in  the  sketch  given  of  Raffaelle, 
we  find  that  the  well-known  antique  group  of  the  “  Three  Graces  ” 
is  said  to  be  “  in  the  Libreria  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena.”  This 
statement — we  speak  from  memory — is  behind  date  more  than 
fifteen  years.  This  famous  group  was  removed  from  the  Cathedral 
because  nude  female  figures  were  supposed  to  be  little  favourable 
to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  It  then  found  a  refuge  in  the  Picture 
Gallery,  where,  for  other  reasons,  it  was  deemed  out  of  place.  It 
is  now  removed  to  the  separate  Gallery  set  apart  lor  sculp 
ture  under  the  title  “  L’Uffizio  dell’  Opera  Metropolitana.”  We 
deem  it  fair  to  remark  that  these  errors  are  merely  topographical ; 
still  they  cannot  but  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  Hand¬ 
book.  And,  turning  to  the  index,  we  regret  further  to  report  the 
total  omission  of  the  “List  of  Places  Referred  to,”  which  from  its 
obvious  convenience  to  travellers  was  allowed  in  the  second  edition 
to  occupy  twenty  pages.  We  can  speak  of  its  value  because  we 
have  used  it  much  ;  and  so  important,  not  to  say  indispensable,  is 
something  of  the  kind,  that  in  the  third  edition  of  Burckhardt’s 
“  Cicerone  ”  no  less  than  forty-eight  pages  have  been  reserved  for 
the  register  of  the  towns  where  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text 
are  to  be  found.  In  short,  the  revolution  effected  in  Kugler  will  have 
the  effect  of  transferring  these  tasteful  and  erudite  volumes  from 
the  portmanteau  of  the  traveller  to  the  bookcase  ol  the  con¬ 
noisseur.  . 

In  conclusion,  wc  gladly  conccdo  tlifit  few  works  lici\6  enjoyed 
oreater  advantages;  two  hundred  engraved  outlines  constitute 
almost  in  themselves  a  pictorial  history  of  art.  The  original 
treatise  which  formed  a  kind  of  new  epoch  in  criticism,  was 
translated  by  an  accomplished  lady,  and  had  the  further  benefit  of 
Leins  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  The  present  edition  has 
been"  wisely  entrusted  to  Lady  Eastlake,  who  not  only  inherits 
valuable  notes,  but  has  acquired  by  individual  study  much  valuable 
material. 
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A  WALK  IN  THE  GRISONS.* 

HABIT  of  fluent  and  desultory  writing  is  a  dangerous  thing-, 

_ and  is  apt  to  bring  its  own  punishment — and  that  no  haltiug 

one — upon  the  man  who  has  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  it.  This  is 
the  third  book  of  Swiss  travels  that  Mr.  Zincke  has  published  within 
two  years.  The  first  was  harmless,  and  on  the  whole  agreeable 
enough,  though  showing  possibilities  of  twaddle.  .  We  were  able 
to  say  of  it,  with  no  great  stretch  of  charity,  that  it  was  generally 
sensible  and  occasionally  commonplace,  and  not  overloaded  with 
small  travel-talk  and  incidents.  This  description  may  be  made 
applicable  to  the  present  volume  by  omitting  the  negative  and 
transposing  the  two  adverbs.  We  verily  believe  Mr.  Zincke  to  be 
capable  of  better  things.  But  let  him  look  to  it,  for  with  a 
volume  or  two  more  of  such  writing  as  this  he  will  be  in  peril — 
grave,  if  not  desperate,  peril— of  becoming  even  as  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Great  part  of  the  book  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  Grisons, 
or  even  with  Switzerland,  or  indeed  with  one  thing  more 
than  another.  It  may  have  all  been  very  natural  to 

think  or  say  then  and  there,  and  a  fellow-traveller  who 
heard  Mr.  Zincke  say  it  on  the  spot  might  reasonably  have 
been  well  pleased  with  his  company.  But  to  print  it  all  in  order 
to  give  a  full  view  of  “  the  writer’s  own  impressions,  feelings,  and 
opinions,”  is  a  different  matter.  Probably  most  persons  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  reading  and  writing  have  been  struck  at 
times  by  a  train  of  thought  presenting  itself  in  a  rather  more  con¬ 
nected  way  than  usual,  and  have  thought  afterwards  how  good  it 
was,  and  what  a  mistake  they  made  in  not  setting  it  down  just  as 
it  came.  This  is  an  illusion  of  the  mind’s  eye  which  it  would  take 
some  time  to  explain,  but  which  is  readily  exposed  in  practice  by 
noticing  what  happens  when,  even  under  favourable  circumstances, 
a  man  does  adopt  the  plan  of  setting  down  his  thoughts  at  once 
and  just  as  thev  come.  The  result  is  such  as  we  now  have  before 
us ;  and  a  perusal  of  this  book  should  be  enough  to  cure  anybody 
of  the  supposition  that  first  thoughts  are  ever  the  worse  for  being 
allowed  to  grow  and  transform  themselves  in  the  brain  before  they 
are  put  upon  paper.  Here  there  is  probably  matter  for  a 
creditable  essay  or  two ;  but  it  is  involved  in  twaddle  and 
vain  repetition,  nor  is  it  the  reader’s  fault  if  he  fails  to  pick  out 
the  good  stuff.  Needles  are  useful  things,  but  not  very  scarce, 
and  one  cannot  be  expected  to  look  for  them  in  bottles  of  hay. 

Moreover  the  staple  of  Mr.  Zincke’s  commonplace  is  in  itself  of 
a  flat  and  unprofitable  kind.  His  moralizing  is  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  behind  the  time.  It  belongs  to  that  which,  without  meaning 
any  disparagement  to  a  great  deal  of  really  good  work,  or  to  the 
people  who  did  it,  one  may  call  the  useful-knowledge  period,  when 
it  was  supposed  that  everybody  who  lived  before  the  middle  ol  the 
eighteenth  century  was  unaccountably  stupid  and  absurd,  that  the 
doings  of  such  people  could  now  matter  very  little  to  any  sensible 
man,"  and  that  the  steam-engine  might  be  trusted  to  make  all 
mankind  happy  and  virtuous.  Fifty  years  ago  this  was  excusable, 
perhaps  inevitable.  We  retain  a  great  respect  for  Evenings  at 
Home  and  books  of  that  class,  but  at  this  day  a  man  with  Mr. 
Zincke’s  means  of  knowledge  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
knowing  better.  Vague  abuse  of  all  the  lords  that  ever  lived  in 
castles,  and  vague  talk  about  gunpowder  and  roads  “  disestablisk- 
ino-  feudalism,”  do  not  become  a  member  of  a  learned  profession 
in°i875.  Is  Mr.  Zincite  very  much  shocked,  we  wonder,  whenever 
he  calls  to  mind  that  he  holds  his  own  vicarage  by  an  unqualified 
feudal  tenure  ?  . 

The  difficulty  of  justifving  to  the  reader  our  estimate  of  31r. 
Zincke’s  work  is  the  difficulty  of  selecting  from  mediocrity.  Mr.  Zincke 
is  informed  at  Dissentis  that  the  editor  of  the  Romansch  news¬ 
paper  is  a  well-educated  man,  which  he  sets  down  as  a  notable  fact, 
apparently  thinking  that  becauseRomansch  is  not  spoken  by  so  many 
people  as  German  or  Italian,  the  people  who  speak  it  ought  to  be 
barbarous.  Then  we  have  a  description  occupying  nearly  a  page— 
not  of  any  striking  object,  not  of  any  unusual  incident,  but  of 
Mr.  Zincke  going  to  sleep  in  his  inn  after  dinner.  We  are  told 
how  “  human  concerns  became  a  spectacle  which  only  suggested 
evanescent  fragments  of  half-formed  thought  ;  a  charmingly 
candid  description  which  leads  us  round  again  to  our  moral 
namely,  that  evanescent  fragments  of  half-formed  thought  may  be 
excellent  things  if  you  do  not  print  them  and  expect  waking 
people  to  read  them.  Presently  we  find  that,  when  Mr.  Zincke  has 
time,  he  is  very  fond  of  telegraphing  all  over  the  world  to  learn  what 
his  friends  are  about,  which  he  thinks  much  more  satisfactory  than 
writing  and  receiving  letters.  Then  there  are  various  remarks  on 
the  tenure  and  ownership  of  land  which  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
sense,  and  might  indeed  be  worth  consulting  if  Mr.  Zincke  would 
take  the  trouble  to  disentangle  them  from  the  travel-talk  and  get 
up  his  facts  a  little.  He  speaks  of  “  that  portion  of  the  land  which 
is  held  as  private  property  ”  in  Switzerland  (it  takes  these  eleven 
words  to  say  bookland  in  modern  English,  but  that  is  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Zincke’s  in  particular)  as  being  “  completely  at  the  disposal  of 
existing  proprietors  ” ;  a  curious  way  of  speaking  as  regards  some 
of  the  German  cantons  at  least,  where  the  power  of  disposal  by 
will  is,  or  very  lately  was,  almost  unknown.  A  little  further  on 
we  come  to  a  startling  flight  in  philosophy.  For  Mr.  Darwin's 
conclusions  as  to  what  things  are  there  is  provided  the  valuable 
support  of  Mr.  Zincke’s  d  priori  notions  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Somebody  told  Mr.  Zincke  that  Swiss  education  now  gives  oppor- 

*  A  Walk  in  the  Grisons  ;  being  a  Third  Month  in  Switzerland,  Bv  F. 
Barliam  Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wlierstead  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  Loudon  . 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1875. 
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tunities  of  rising  in  the  world  to  people  who  choose  to  make  use  of 
them,  but  the  stupid  ones  must  remain  as  they  are : — 

For  a  moment  I  was  shocked  at  the  hardness  of  the  statement  ;  but  I 
made  no  reply,  for  I  saw  that  it  was  no  more  than  the  action  of  the  in¬ 
exorable  law  of  natural  selection  applied  to  moral  and  intellectual  life.  It 
would  not  be  a  law  were  it  not  inexorable.  The  analogy,  too,  of  nature 
requires  that  it  should  be  applied  to  man  as  well  as  to  the  lower  animals  and 
to  plants ;  and,  indeed,  if  exemptions  from  it  were  admissible  in  any  part  of 
the  general  scheme,  they  would  be  admissible  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  man, 
for  it  is  of  more  importance  to  guard  against  deterioration  that  which  is 
highest  and  best,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  any  part  of  the  general  scheme,  than 
that  which  is  of  inferior  value — at  all  events  than  that  which  to  us  appears 
to  occupy  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  being. 

It  is  pleasing  and  idyllic  to  see  teleology  and  natural  selection 
thus  kiss  one  another.  Instead  of  criticizing,  we  will  speak  in  a 
parable  by  means  of  a  piece  of  travel-talk  somewhat  of  the 
author’s  own  sort.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  bewildered  English¬ 
man  asking  a  Parisian  waiter  for  some  gigot  of  veal,  and  the 
waiter  vainly  attempting  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  putting 
together  incongruous  terms.  “  Mais,  monsieur,  veau  c’est  veau, 
et  gigot  c’est  gigot.”  All  that  we  can  say  to  Mr.  Zincke’s  philo¬ 
sophy  is  that  Final  Causes  are  Final  Causes  and  Natural  Selection 
is  Natural  Selection. 

But  this  is  an  unusual  display  of  continuous  mental  activity. 
After  ten  pages  more,  Mr.  Zincke  has  returned  to  his  normal 
condition ;  he  again  abandons  himself  to  receiving,  and  wilting 
down  with  a  view  to  publication,  the  impressions  of  the 
moment.  He  is  “  a  musical  instrument  possessed  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  not  of  free  agency.”  Nature  plays  on  him  what  tunes 
she  pleases ;  “  first  something  rude,  simple,  and  clangorous ;  then 
something  soft,  soothing,  and  varied.”  The  music,  as  transcribed 
in  these  pages,  seems  to  omit  the  first  part  altogether.  As  to  the 
second,  it  is  no  doubt  soft,  and  in  a  manner  soothing :  but  we  cannot 
find  that  it  is  much  varied.  We  are  hound  to  say,  however,  that 
these  flowers  of  speech  abound  much  less  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume,  and  to  that  extent  it  improves  as  it  goes  on.  When  Mr. 
Zincke  does  get  fairly  launched  in  an  interesting  country,  and  can 
keep  clear  of  history  and  social  science,  he  shows  that  he  has  an 
eager  and  not  injudicious  eye  for  nature,  and  might  claim  a  very 
fair  rank  among  observers  of  scenery  and  natural  features 
if  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the  world  does  not  care  to 
know  exactly  what  he  had  to  eat  and  drink  every  day,  how  much 
his  bill  came  to,  and  what  he  said  to  the  landlord.  The  chapters 
concerned  with  Pontresina  and  its  neighbourhood  need  only  some 
excision  of  this  kind  to  make  them  well  enough.  Possibly  they 
may  be  found  of  some  use  in  supplementing  guide-books,  and  at 
any  rate  they  have  for  this  purpose  the  merit  of  being  very  recent. 
Of  mountaineering  in  the  strict  sense  there  is  nothing.  One  very 
moderate  glacier  expedition  is  recorded,  in  which  Mr.  Zincke  dis¬ 
covered,  as  many  others  have  done,  that  the  “  experienced  moun¬ 
taineer  ”  of  the  books  is  a  very  elastic  term.  Certainly  the  techni¬ 
cal  language  of  Alpine  craft  may  be  reproached  with  poverty.  The 
verbal  difference  between  “fit  only  for  practised  mountaineers” 
and  “  not  recommended  for  general  adoption  ”  is  not  at  first  sight 
very  great.  Yet  the  first  means,  at  least  in  general,  a  place  where 
people  who  have  never  been  on  a  mountain  before,  or  who  neglect 
the  ordinary  precautions,  may  not  improbably  do  themselves  a  mis¬ 
chief  ;  the  second  means  a  really  dangerous  place  where  somebody 
once  went  by  mistake,  and  such  that  it  is  gravely  doubtful  whether 
any  one  has  any  business  to  go  there  again.  The  last  incident  in 
the  book  is  the  most  amusing,  though  perhaps  the  phrase  is  im¬ 
proper,  for  the  superlative  implies  that  a  positive  has  gone  before, 
and  that  is  more  than  we  are  disposed  to  warrant.  On  his  return 
march  Mr.  Zincke  got  a  guide  recommended  for  exceptional  intel¬ 
ligence,  who  turned  out  to  be  Parisian  Communard.  At  a  small 
inn  they  fell  in  with  a  French  mountaineer,  with  whom  Mr. 
Zincke  fraternized.  Next  morning  the  guide  triumphantly  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  knew  all  about  him.  A  man  who  spoke  German 
and  had  maps  about  him  could  be  no  Frenchman ;  he  was  a 
manifest  Prussian  spy. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Zincke  seems  not 
unaware  that  his  peculiar  way  of  treating  his  subject  with  “  ful¬ 
ness  and  minuteness  of  detail  ”  may  not  wholly  commend  itself  to 
some  readers,  for  he  gives  various  reasons  for  it  in  the  preface,  which 
are  themselves  drawn  out  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  body  of  the 
work.  We  may  be  very  perverse,  but  we  remain  of  opinion  that 
the  matter  is  not  mended  by  the  reasons,  nor  the  reasons  justified 
by  the  matter. 


FRUIT  BETWEEN  THE  LEAVES.* 

XTNDER  this  somewhat  fanciful  title  the  author  gives  us,  not  a 
^  story  as  the  reader  would  have  naturally  expected,  but  a 
collection  of  papers  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  (Some  of  these 
papers  have  already  appeared,  others  are  published  for  the  first 
time.  What  might  have  passed  muster  when  skimmed  over  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  invites  a  severer  inspection  when 
published  in  a  permanent  form.  We  doubt  indeed  whether  we 
should  have  allowed  our  eye  to  rest  for  many  minutes  on  these 
essays  if  we  had  first  come  upon  them  one  by  one  in  the  various  journals 
•in  which  they  appeared.  Most  certainly  when  gathered  all  together, 
forming  as  they  do  two  volumes  of  respectable" size,  they  far  exceed 
all  the  powers  of  attention  of  which  we  have  any  command.  Such 

*  Fruit  Between  the  Leaves.  By  Andrew  Wynter,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Author  of  “  Curiosities  of  Civilization,”  “  Our  Social  Bees,”  “  Peeps  into  the 
Human  Hive,”  &c.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1875. 


papers  as  these,  which  from  time  to  time  were  useful  no  doubt  in 
filling  up  the  columns  of  some  journal,  should  no  more  be  gathered 
together  than  the  poor  cousins  who  in  every  family  fill  up  the 
gaps  when  dinner  parties  are  given  and  guests  unexpectedly  are 
kept  away.  Each  paper  and  each  cousin  certainly  helps  to  give 
the  eye  a  pleasurable  sense  of  completeness.  There  is  no  blank 
space  in  the  paper,  and  there  is  no  empty  chair  at  the  table  to 
offend.  But  who  would  care  to  dine  with  a  roomful  of  poor 
cousins,  and  who  would  care  to  read  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Wynter’s 
essays  ?  Stopgaps  are  very  well  in  their  place,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  have  them  in  a  collected  form.  There  is  this  inconveni¬ 
ence  too  in  bringing  such  papers  as  these  together,  that  it  is  seen 
how  closely  they  resemble  each  other.  In  the  first  volume,  for 
instance,  we  are  told  in  nine  pages  “  How  and  Where  Toys 
are  Made.”  In  the  second  volume,  under  the  title  of  “Toys 
of  the  Day,”  we  have  the  same  facts  given  us,  with  some  change 
of  language  it  is  true,  for  what  had  before  filled  nine  pages 
is  now  made  to  fill  eleven.  It  may  be  found  instructive,  per¬ 
haps,  to  examine  the  manufacture  of  these  two  papers  almost  as 
minutely  as  the  author  examines  the  manufacture  of  toys.  We 
shall  be  able  to  see  how  he  expands  an  idea,  and  at  the  same  time 
expands  the  words  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed.  In  his  first 
paper,  in  writing  about  the  model  steam-engines,  he  had  said 
“  These  beautiful  models  serve  to  train  up  young  engineers — one  of 
the  great  wants  of  our  country.”  In  the  second  volume  he  thus 
expands  this  sentence,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  fire  in  the 
engine  expands  the  water : — “  These  are  certainly  not  toys  to  smash, 
but  they  have  their  value,  and  in  many  cases  are  doubtless  an 
educational  element  which  influences  the  tastes  of  the  future  man.” 
He  goes  on  to  add,  “  If  engineers  are  to  be  bred,  these  pieces  of 
mechanism,  requiring  thought  and  care,  are  no  doubt  powerful 
teaching-powers  towards  the  desired  end.”  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr. 
Wynter  does  not  give  the  date  at  which  each  paper  was  written. 
We  should  be  curious  to  know  how  long  a  period  of  time  it  takes 
for  a  man  who  begins  by  saying  of  models  that  they  “  serve  to 
train  up  young  engineers  ”  to  arrive  at  describing  them  as  “  an  edu¬ 
cational  element  which  influences  the  taste  of  the  future  man  ”  and 
as  “powerful  teaching-powers.”  In  what  we  ought  perhaps  to 
call  the  historical  element  of  his  earlier  essay  he  tells  us  that, 
though  “  the  implements  of  real  play  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  old  boys,”  yet  “  the  old  wooden  hoop  has 
given  place  to  the  iron  wire  hoop ;  the  tops  are  now  a1 so  of  metal.” 
This  is  thus  beautifully  expanded  in  the  later  essay  : — 

But  when  we  refer  to  toys  as  toys  merely,  or  things  to  amuse  without 
ulterior  aim,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  toys  of  the  past  generation  had 
their  differences  from  those  of  the  present  day.  Writing  as  an  old  boy,  we 
may  say  that  our  toys  were  stronger  and  coarser  in  their  rrfake,  and  far 
more  primitive  in  their  construction.  Let  us  instance  the  hoop.  We  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  as  we  see  our  sons  running  along  a  thin  iron  hoop  with  a 
slim  steel  hook  not  bigger  than  a  knitting-needle  that  our  hoops — -jolly 
wooden  ones,  struck  with  a  solid  stick — were  far  more  enjoyable, for  hearing 
as  well  as  sight  was  better  gratified.  The  jolly  bang  was  more  wholesome 
to  the  nerves  than  the  sharp  ring  of  iron  upon  iron  with  which  modern  boys 
are  content.  Again,  the  solid  boxwood  top,  affording  such  opportunities 
for  being  split  in  the  pound,  was  afar  more  honest  toy  than  the  little  hollow 
contrivance  of  metal  that  goes  with  a  spring,  abolishing  the  deliberate 
business  of  winding  up  with  a  string,  as  all  honest  tops  should  be  wound. 

To  pass  over  for  tbe  present  tbe  wonderful  expansiveness  wbicb  a 
very  simple  statement  has  here  been  shown  to  possess,  and  to  com© 
to  the  facts,  we  would  venture  to  question  whether  the  iron  hoop  is 
quite  so  modern  an  invention  as  Dr.  Wynter  would  seem  to  maintain. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  it  is  since  he  made  a 
jolly  bang  on  a  jolly  wooden  hoop,  or,  with  the  deliberate  business  of 
winding  up  with  a  string,  spun  an  honest  top.  It  is,  alas !  not  a 
few  years,  according  to  our  calculation,  since  Plancus  was  Consul, 
and  in  his  consulship  most  certainly  there  were  hoops  of  iron. 
“  Military  toys,”  we  read,  to  pass  to  another  division  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “  mainly  come  from  France  and  Germany.  In  the  former 
country  they  probably  serve  as  a  sort  of  elementary  training  to 
fire  the  war  spirit  of  the  nation.  Hesse  Cassel  provides  the  suits 
of  armour.”  In  the  second  volume  we  find  the  same  facts  thus 
given.  “  The  military  toys  of  Germany  come  mainly  from  Hesse 
Cassel.  It  seems  strange  that  these  peaceful  people  should  help  to 
feed  the  warlike  spirit  of  childhood.  The  French  instinct  this 
way  we  can  account  for ;  but  we  suppose  there  is  a  rising  warlike 
spirit  in  Germany  which  the  people  instinctively  see  requires  foster¬ 
ing.”  Where  has  Dr.  Wynter  been  living  these  latter  years  that 
he  ventures  on  the  bold  supposition  that  there  is  a  rising  warlike 
spirit  in  Germany  which  is  not  consciously,  but  only  instinctively, 
seen  to  require  fostering,  and  which  is  fostered  by  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  toy-soldiers  for  exportation  ?  If  the  warlike  spirit  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  still  rising,  quiet  people  may  still  have  some  hope  in  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  may  be  wrong  in  tbeir  instincts,  for  in  the  same 
page  we  are  told  that  “  there  is  something  derogatory  and  feminine 
in  sitting  round  a  table  setting  up  toy-soldiers.”  Perhaps, 
however,  Dr.  Wynter  means  to  say  that,  however  derogatory 
R  may  be  to  play  with  toy-soldiers,  yet  the  manufacture 
of.  them  is  “a  sort  of  elementary  training  to  fire  the  war 
spirit  of  the  nation.”  But  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
in  Prussia  these  military  toys  “are  made  by  prisoners  under 
penal  servitude,  a  far  better  occupation  than  the  oakiun-pickino- 
and  other  rough  labour  to  which  our  prisoners  are  put.”  Why  it 
is  a  far  better  occupation  he  no  doubt  supposes  that  the  reader 
will  instinctively  see,  for  he  nowhere  takes  the  trouble  to  inform 
him.  We  can  scarcely  suppose,  however,  that  the  Prussian 
Government,  in  its  desire  to  foster  tbe  rising  warlike  spirit  in  Ger¬ 
many,  would  have  begun,  as  a  means  thereto,  by  setting  the  con¬ 
victs  to  model  military  toys.  Perhaps  it  was  with  a  similar  desire 
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to  foster  the  naval  spirit  of  our  nation  that  the  Government  in 
England,  years  ago,  instinctively  set  the  convicts  to  pick  oakum. 
They  were  to  tear  to  pieces  ropes  which  might  have  been  used  to 
hang  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  useful  article  which  would  add  to 
the  safety  of  the  ships  that  were  to  defend  their  native  shores. 
While  metal  toys  are  made  in  France  and  Germany  for  political 
reasons,  wooden  toys,  it  would  seem,  owe  the  seat  of  their  manu¬ 
facture  to  for  baser  considerations.  We  scarcely  know  at  which  to 
be  the  more  astonished,  the  dearness  of  wood  in  England  or  its 
cheapness  in  “  the  woods  of  Germany.”  There,  we  are  told,  “  pine- 
trees  may  be  had  for  twopence  a  piece,”  while  “  the  mere  wood  in 
this  country  ”  of  a  penny  box  of  toys  “  would  cost  the  money.” 
When  Dr.  Wynter  begins  to  instruct  those  whom  he  calls  “  my 
young  readers,”  it  would  be  well  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
avoid,  at  all  events,  gross  inaccuracy  in  his  facts.  Any  child, 
though  it  knows  nothing  of  the  twopenny  trees  of  Germany,  who 
has  ever  been  sent  to  buy  a  halfpenny  bundle  of  faggots,  knows  that 
one  part  of  his  statement  at  all  events  is  absurd.  But  we  have 
often  noticed  that  the  more  condescending  a  writer  is,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  be  careless.  Perhaps  Dr.  Wynter  considers  that  his 
statements  are  quite  good  enough  for  his  audience.  He  rises  in  a  line 
or  two  from  the  price  of  “  the  raw  material  ”  to  more  sentimental 
regions  where  he  breathes  more  freely.  “  In  the  woods  of  Ger¬ 
many,”  we  read,  “  the  dim  shadowy  woods  (sic)  are  changed  into 
the  laughter-giving  toys,  which-  brighten  up  the  eyes,  and  make 
merry  the  hearts,  of  the  other  little  children  of  Europe.”  In  the 
second  volume  this  pretty  piece  of  sentiment  is  thus  agreeably 
varied  : — “  From  out  the  old  sombre  pine  forests  of  Thuringia 
issue  the  penny  boxes  of  toys  destined  to  make  the  homes 
of  all  Europe  ring  with  joyous  laughter — children's  tea-things, 
Noah’s  arks,  filled  with  only  the  leading  animals,  soldiers,  &c.,  and 
the  most  ‘  screechingest  ’  articles  that  ever  delighted  the  urchin’s 
ear  and  maddened  the  old  folk.” 

It  is  tedious  to  follow  our  author  through  his  subject,  and  show 
how  constantly  he  has  been  stealing  from  himself.  It  is  no  doubt 
in  one  point  of  view  as  innocent  a  theft  as  can  be  well  imagined ; 
and  yet  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  what  in  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  is  called  “  modern  modesty  ”  for  an  author  to  publish 
both  his  original  version  and  his  adaptation  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Dr.  Wynter  may  with  some  reason  think  that  such  readers 
as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  will  have  forgotten,  before  they  reach 
the  middle  of  his  second  volume,  all  the  contents  of  his  first.  In 
his  method  of  manufacturing  his  papers  he  would  seem  to  have 
taken  a  hint  from  the  toy-maker,  whose  process  he  describes  in 
much  the  same  terms  in  both  volumes.  He  says  : — 

Elephants,  cows,  and  the  whole  range  of  four-legged  animals  are  produced 
in  the  same  mechanical  manner.  The  lathesman  does  his  work  almost  me¬ 
chanically  by  means  of  a  steel  model  guide,  which  directs  ins  tool  without 
his  even  having  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing.  In  the  same  way  Noah  and 
all  his  family  are  turned  upon  a  single  piece  of  wood,  the  feet  of  one  touch¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  other,  and  they  have  only  to  be  cut  off  from  each  other 
to  represent  the  family  from  whom  the  whole  generation  of  men  has 
sprung. 

There  are  not  a  few  writers  of  the  present  day  who,  like  the 
“  lathesman,”  do  their  work  almost  mechanically,  and  who  use 
their  pen  without  even  having  to  think  of  what  they  are  doing. 
These  two  papers,  for  instance,  differ  but  little,  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  produced,  from  the  process  which  turns  out 
Noah  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Wynter  wishes  in  the  latter  of  the  two 
papers  to  bring  in  the  Bicycle.  His  transition  from  a  penny  toy- 
box  to  this  “  manly  toy,”  as  he  calls  it,  “  conducive  to  produce 
athletism,”  is  not  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
“  Having  descended,”  he  says,  “  to  the  cheapest  and  most  infantine 
toys  of  the  very  indigent,  we  can  at  a  bound  revert  to  the  grander 
toys  of  the  young  men  of  the  day.”  He  defends  the  bicycle  as  “  a  capital 
aid.  to  exercise  like  football,  cricket,  and  the  scores  of  toys  of 
the  young  men  of  the  present  day.”  From  what  he  says,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  case  that,  “  with  the  mental  strain  put  upon  our 
young  men,  the  only  counterpoise  to  keep  in  health  is  pure 
athletism.”  If  our  young  men  mostly  read  the  popular  literature 
of  the  present  day,  the  strain  put  upon  them  would  not  require,  we 
should  think,  any  very  grand  toy  to  lighten  it.  Even  an  iron  hoop 
to  bowl  or  a  metal  top  to  spin,  without  the  deliberate  business  of 
winding  up  with  a  string,  would  do  all  that  can  be  needed. 

Among  the  papers  Dr.  Wynter  has  gathered  together  there  are 
not  a  few  which  are  above  these  two  on  toys.  He  might,  if  he  had 
chosen,  have  made  one  volume  of  perhaps  one-third  of  the  size 
which  might  likely  enough  have  escaped  notice.  He  never  writes 
well ;  often,  in  fact,  he  writes  incorrectly.  On  such  subjects  as 
village  hospitals  and  preventive  medicine  he  has  something  to  say 
which,  though  not  new,  is  not  as  yet  so  widely  known  as  could  be 
desired.  When,  however,  he  gathers  together  into  two  volumes 
what  we  may  not  unjustly  call  the  very  sweepings  of  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  different  journals,  and  when  he  gives  the  same  paper 
twice  over,  he  exposes  whatever  may  be  meritorious  in  his  writings 
to  the  severe  criticism  which  the  large  majority  of  his  papers  most 
certainly  deserve. 


MARSHALL’S  HORACE* 

W  E  have  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  speculate  how  long  the 
editing  and  commenting  on  classical  writers  will  go  on, 
whether  each  new  generation,  as  it  discovers  new  points  of  view 

*  The  Works  of  Horace ;  with  English  Notes  and  Introduction.  By 
J.  M.  Marshall,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Brnsenose  College,  Ox¬ 
ford;  Under-Master  of  Dulwich  College.  London:  Rivingtons.  1875. 


in  history,  theology,  and  metaphysics,  will  likewise  be  able  to  look 
at  and  criticize  the  literature  of  the  ancients  in  different  aspects 
or  with  a  different  spirit.  Do  any  grammatical  or  metrical  dis¬ 
coveries  remain  to  be  made?  Will  any  one,  even  with  ingenuity 
such  as  Godfrey  Hermann’s  was  or  as  Madvig’s  is,  be  able  substan¬ 
tially  to  improve  the  texts  of  the  greater  classical  writers?  New 
light  upon  Greek  art  and  Greek  ethnology,  upon  Roman  social  life 
and  Roman  law,  we  may  possibly  have,  for  statues  and  ruined 
temples  still  occasionally  come  to  light  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
/Egean  Isles,  and  Latin  inscriptions  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of  finding  new  manuscripts,  our 
data  for  correcting  the  text,  interpreting  the  sense,  and  determining 
the  linguistic  usages  of  the  ancient  writers  are  evidently  very 
limited,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  addition.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  the  stimulus  of  curiosity  and  novelty  removed, 
when  all  books  worth  editing  well  have  been  really  well  edited  (a 
consummation  now  not  far  distant),  may  there  not  be  a  danger 
that  scholarship  itself  will  lose  some  of  its  charm,  and  come  to 
hold  a  lower  place  among  the  studies  to  which  men  give  their 
lives  ? 

The  be9t  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that  the  same  reasonings 
might  have  been  almost  as  well  advanced  fifty  years  ago,  since  which 
time  we  have  nevertheless  seen  a  great  deal  of  new  and  valuable 
work  done  in  the  way  of  editing,  commenting,  and  even  text-reform¬ 
ing.  Minds  differently  trained  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  different 
set  of  ideas  have  been  able  to  handle  old  subjects  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  way,  and  to  reach  a  perhaps  more  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  author's  spirit  than  their  at  least  equally  learned  and 
able  predecessors.  To  go  no  further  back  than  the  last  ten 
years,  Mr.  Monro's  edition  of  Lucretius,  and  the  late  Mr.  Con- 
ing-ton’s  edition  of  Virgil,  have  in  their  several  ways  distinctly  and 
considerably  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  the  style,  as 
well  as  of  the  meaning  in  particular  passages,  of  both  those  poets. 
More  remarkable  perhaps,  because  more  generally  diffused,  and  not 
so  readily  attributable  to  any  special  gifts  of  particular  men,  is  the 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  ordinary  school  and  college 
editions  of  the  classics  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  can  re¬ 
member  a  time  when  the  commentary  was  often  as  hard  to  a  boy 
as  the  text,  and  took  little  account  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
would  find ;  while,  if  it  were  more  copious,  as  in  the  Delphin  edi¬ 
tions,  one  soon  had  reason  to  distrust  its  help,  and  learnt  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  real  scholarship  from  it.  In  those  days,  indeed, 
editions  hardly  existed  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  boys ;  and 
distinguished  scholars  would  have  thought  it  below  their  dignity 
to  prepare  such  editions.  Now  the  rivalry  of  publishers  and  the 
great  profit  to  be  made  out  of  a  successful  school-book  have  changed 
all  this,  and  we  see  series  after  series  bursting  into  the  already  well- 
filled  field. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  edition  of  Horace,  of  which  the  first  volume 
(Odes  and  Epodes)  has  just  appeared,  belongs  to  one  of  these 
new  series,  that  which  Messrs.  Rivington  publish  under  the  name 
of  Catena  Classicorum,  and  which  counts  among  the  volumes 
that  compose  it  some  excellent  performances,  such  as  Mr.  Jebb's, 
and  some  very  poor  ones  which  we  need  not  stop  to  particularize. 
This  particular  volume  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  one  of  the  best  of 
the  series,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  editions  of  a 
classic  that  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time.  The  notes  are 
clear,  concise,  and  definite,  giving  the  learner  just  as  much  assist¬ 
ance  as  he  may  reasonably  be  taken  to  need,  yet  not  dispensing 
with  the  necessity  of  his  exercising  his  own  thought,  nor  furnish¬ 
ing  him  with  ready-made  translations  of  a  difficult  phrase.  To 
hit  this  mean  is  the  great  problem  of  a  school  edition,  and  one 
that  can  hardly  be  solved  by  any  one  who  is  not  himself  a  teacher 
of  some  experience.  You  must  not  lift  a  boy  over  every  stile,  else  he 
will  never  get  the  habit  of  climbing  or  vaulting  them  for  himself ; 
his  ingenuity  will  not  receive  the  stimulus  it  needs.  Yet  you 
must  not  leave  him  unaided  in  the  presence  of  any  really  abnormal 
construction  or  obscure  thought ;  for  the  result  will  be  that,  if  he 
is  painstaking,  he  will  probably  spend  a  disproportionately  long 
time  puzzling  over  it,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  be  disheartened 
by  failure ;  while,  if  less  careful  and  more  hasty,  he  will  contract 
that  slovenly  habit  which  does  more  than  anything  else  to  spoil 
his  chances  of  becoming  a  true  scholar,  the  habit  of  slurring  over 
a  difficulty  when  some  vague  notion  of  what  the  passage 
may  mean  has  been  reached.  Our  ancestors  feared  this  so 
much,  or  had  so  little  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  that 
thev  scarcely  helped  boys  at  all,  but  left  them  to  make  out  the 
most  perplexing  texts  with  little  or  no  commentary,  but  a  great 
deal  of  birch  in  prospect.  The  moderns  have  perhaps  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  yet  it  is  the  less  harmful  extreme  of  the  two.  One 
must  at  all  hazards  keep  a  well-intentioned  boy  from  disliking  his 
work  or  growing  disheartened  over  it.  Mr.  Marshall  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  full  in  his  annotations ;  and  evidently  aims  rather  at 
suggesting  to  the  learner  points  to  be  attended  to  than  at  actually 
solving  his  difficulties  for  him  by  supplying  a  rendering  of  the 
Latin.  Now  and  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  is  content  with  giving 
merely  a  hint,  or  a  reference  to  a  parallel  passage,  where  the 
phrase  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  make  the  scholar  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  where  therefore  we  should  have  thought  the  school¬ 
boy  entitled  to  rather  more  direct  help.  We  are  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  whether  even  the  present  improved  race  of  school¬ 
boys,  with  their  minds  bent  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  on  getting 
scholarships,  first  at  Eton  or  Winchester,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  really  turn  up  the  copious  references  with 
which  modern  commentaries  supply  them.  We  admit  that,  it  they 
do,  they  are  pursuing  the  most  improving  of  all  exercises ;  and 
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though  we  tliink  commentators  too  much  disposed  to  assume  that 
tkev  will,  tkis  is  no  reason  for  dispensing-  witk  references  kut  only 
for ‘sometimes  giving  a  little  furtker  explanation.  Mr.  Marshall 
does  rigkt  in  illustrating  every  singularity  of  use  or  construction  by 
citations  from  otker  parts  of  Horace,  or  from  the  other  more  fami¬ 
liar  classics  wkick  may  be  presumed  to  be  readily  accessible ;  we 
should  wish  kirn  only  to  add  now  and  then  a  word  or  two  to  empha¬ 
size  tke  parallelism.  In  kis  selection  of  readings,  and  his 
interpretation  of  disputed  passages,  we  are  mostly,  though  not 
always,  disposed  to  agree  witk  him.  We  think,  for  instance,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  show  tkat  verb  in  Od.  I.  23,  5,  poscimur  m 
Od.  I.  32,  1,  teque  in  Od.  IV.  2,  69,  are  readings  that  ought  to  be 
rejected,  though  Mr.  Marshall  admits  them,  doubtfully  indeed, 
into  his  text.  Again,  in  Od.  III.  6,  42,  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
has  cauriit  the  full  force  of  caqritis  minor  which  is  said  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  fact  that,  as  no  longer  a  Roman  citizen,  Regulus 
had  no  longer  any  status  familice  ;  at  least,  if  he  has,  he  ought 
to  have  explained”  it,  instead  of  referring  the .  learner  to  bmitk  3 
Dictionary.  Several  other  similar  small  criticisms  occur  to  us 
here  and  there  in  turning  over  the  page3  of  his  book  ;  but  even 
in  differing  we  recognize  the  judgment  ot  a  sound  scholar  anu  t  le 
taste  of  an  acute  critic,  who  understands  that  boys  ought  to  be  led 
to  regard  their  reading  even  of  such  an  artificial  writer  as  Horace 
as  a  training  in  poetical  feeling  and  art  no  less  than  in  the  deli¬ 
cacies  of  Latin  literary  expression.  ,  „ 

The  brief  introductions  or  arguments  which  Mr.  .Marshall 
prefixes  to  each  ode  are  models  in  their  way  ol  neat  con¬ 
ciseness,  giving  the  learner  just  so  much  information  as  he 
needs  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  plan  or  idea  of  each  little 
poem,  and  bringing  its  salient  features  into  relief.  And  in  the 
notes  he  takes  frequent  occasion  to  remark  upon  many  ut  those 
peculiar  bits  of  poetical  usage  and  skill — poetical  dodges,  as  they 
may  not  unfairly  be  called— which  have  perhaps  done  most  to 
make  Horace  famous,  which  are  the  things  he  is  most  frequently 
remembered  by,  and  by  which  he  has  most  affected,  subsequent 
writers.  They  are  the  legitimate  resource  of  a  conventional,  writer, 
and  what  great  writer,  possessed  of  real  taste  and  power,  is  moie 
markedly  conventional  than  Horace  ?  A  s  Mr.  Marshall  remarks,  he  is 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman 
mytholoo-y,  ascribing  to  a  deity  of  the  one  whenever  it  suits  his 
convenience  all  the  attributes  of  some  similar  one  in  the  other.  His 
.geographical  epithets  are  used  purely  ornamentally,  with  scarcely  a 
suo-f-estion  of  the  place  from  which  they  are  taken.  Terms. such  as 
Calabrian,  Apulian,  and  Umbrian  ;  Thracian, Dacian,  Geloman,  and 
Scythian;  Phrvgian,  Mygdonian,  Thynian,  Lydian,  Syrian,  Assy¬ 
rian,  Egyptian”  Indian,  and  Ethiopian ;  Parthian,  Median,  1  ersian, 
Seric,  are  thrown  about  almost  interchangeably.  And  this  curious 
artificiality  has  passed  from  form  to  substance.  Love  is  perjectly 
conventional  in  Horace;  there  seems  no  reason  to  fancy  that  a 
single  one  of  his  odes  is  written  under  the  influence  of  any  real 
passion,  even  if  some  of  the  persons  mentioned,  like  the  matre 
pulehra  filia  pulchrior,  are  real.  The  whole  thing  is  merely 
pleasing  matter  for  graceful  verse.  For  the  old  religion  of  course 
one  expects  no  serious  feeling,  but  philosophy  i3  hardly  treated 
more  respectfully ;  and  the  only  poems  where  we  seem  to  ^strike  a 
genuine  vein  of  feeling- are  those  in  which  he  is  inspired  eitliei  by 
the  greatness  and  historic  memories  of  Rome  or  by  the  beauties 
not  so  much  of  rural  nature  itself  as  of  the  simple  life  which  may 
be  led  among  rural  scenes.  We  commonly  contrast  this  con¬ 
ventionality,  this  purely  literary  way  of  looking  at  things, 
with  the  tone  of  the  Greek  lyrists  whom  Horace  had  betoie 
his  eyes,  and  the  contrast  is  made  striking  by  his  constant 
imitation  of  the  form,  and  occasional  imitation  of  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  their  magnificent  performances.  But .  in  truth 
he  is  almost  as  far  removed  in  spirit  and  attitude  from 
Catullus  and  Lucretius  as  from  A-lcseus  or  .  fcimonid.es. 
Lucretius  is  solemnly  in  earnest ;  wishes  first  to  convince  and  in¬ 
struct,  only  in  a  quite  subsidiary  way  to  delight ;  he  is  so  much 
possessed  by  the  importance  of  the  substance,  as  hardly  to  care 
about  the  form.  Catullus,  again,  although  a  literary  poet  m  this 
sense,  that  he  not  only  paraphrases  Sappho  but  even  imitates  so 
thoroughly  artificial  a  writer  as  Callimachus,  is  nevertheless  not 
only  much  less  elaborate  and  artful  in  his  style  and  versification 
than  Horace,  but  is  perfectly  hearty  in  whatever  concerns  himselt 
or  the  contemporary  world.  Lesbia  is  no  mere  name  like  the 
Cinara  or  Lydia  or  Chloe  of  Horace,  but  a  very  real  person,  to¬ 
wards  whom  he  is  alternately  devoted  and  resentful.  .  And  when 
he  attacks,  it  is  at  real  and  well-known  persons  that  his  blows  are 
aimed :  among  them  at  the  great  Dictator  himselt,  and  Ins  un¬ 
worthy  creatures,  Mamurra  and  Yatinius.  Yet  Catullus  was 
probably  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  Horaces  senior,  the 
change  from  Milton  and  Andrew  Marvell  to  the  school  represented 
by  Pope  is  not  so  rapid,  and  hardly  so  complete.  . 

To  discuss  this  phenomenon,  however,  and  the  causes  of  it, 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose.  It  may  be  that 
Horace’s  popularity,  which  has  now  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  to  be  hardly  worth  disputing,  is  in  excess  of  his  real 
poetical  merit;  and  this  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  what  one 
may  call  his  extreme  “  quotability  ” — to  the  fact  that  he  puts  m 
a  neat  form  commonplace  moral  dicta  which  every  one  can 
understand,  whose  very  neatness  of  expression  makes  them  seem 
to  contain  more  than  they  do  ;  which,  moreover,  are  easily  remem¬ 
bered  and  reproduced  with  some  little  pleasure  by  the  middle- 
aged  man  who  has  forgotten  most  of  his  other  classics.  It  may  also 
be  that  Horace  has  too  prominent  a  place  in  the.  teaching  ot  our 
schools  and  colleges.  This  we  incline  to  believe,  thinking  that  their 


usual  fault  is  to  keep  the  learner  in  too  narrow  a  round  of  books,  to 
dwell  too  much  on  pettinesses,  to  leave  him  with  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  that  ancient  world  which  it.  ought  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  classical  studies  to  bring  before  him  in  its  various  aspects, 
social  as  well  as  literary.  But  if  Horace  is  to  have  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  importance  given  him,  we  do  not  know. how  he  can  be 
better  taught  to  schoolboys,  have  his  real  merits  pointed  out  and  his 
difficulties  lucidly  explained,  than  in  the.  way  followed  by  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  His  edition  is  conspicuously  practical,  the  work  of  a  man  who 
must  have  had  considerable  personal  experience  in  teaching,  and  so 
has  come  to  understand  precisely  what  it  is  that  boys  in  the  faith 
and  sixth  forms  of  a  good  school  want  and  can  take  m.  .  Ihat .  he 
possesses  the  more  refined  gifts  of  a  scholar  subtlety,  ingenuity, 
and  a  polished  taste— his  book  sufficiently  proves;  and  it  is  no  small 
merit  to  have  so  distinctly  kept  in  view  his  practical  object  even 
when  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  predilections,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  comments  and  discussions  which,  however  interesting  to  a 
finished  scholar,  would  be  beyond  the  comprehension  ol  an  ordi¬ 
nary  learner. 


TWO  KISSES.* 

R  HAWLEY  SMART’S  novels  are  generally  lively  and 
lYJL  readable,  and  this  one  of  the  Two  Kisses  is  no  exception. 
He  writes  easily— rather  too  easily,  so  far  as  grammatical  niceties 
are  concerned— and  with  a  quiet  self-confidence  which  probably 
carries  off  a  good  many  of  his  improbabilities,  inaccuracies,  and 
absurdities  with  the  more  inexperienced  of  his  readers.  IDs  plots, 
though  slight,  are  quite  strong  enough  to  support  their  super¬ 
structure  of  incidents,  and  his  characters  talk  suiiiciently  naturally, 
according  to  the  natures  which  he  chooses  to  attribute  to  them. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  fulfil  his  earliest  promise,  and  indeed  each  of  his  successive 
novels  seems  to  show  a  perceptible .  falling  away  m  point  of 
legitimate  artistic  aspirations.  He  writes  for  men  rather  than  for 
women,  but  he  grows  too  decidedly  and  universally  Bohemian 
even  for  such  men  as  frequent  decorous  drawing-rooms  and  belong 
by  preference  to  respectable  clubs.  Yv  e .  are  very  far.  indeed  from 
objectin'*  to  a  moderate  introduction  of  the  Bohemian  element. 
We  know  that  the  picturesque  is  generally  to  be  found  coupled 
with  the  unconventional.  W e  acknowledge  the .  pleasure  of 

exchanging  evening  dress  for  shooting-coat  and  slippers,  01 ■  0 
solacin'*  oneself  in  the  smoke  clouds  of  some  “  back  kitchen  aftei 
the  crush  on  the  staircase  where  Mrs.  So-and-So  has  been  at  home. 
Nor  do  we  object  to  associate  occasionally— in  fiction— with  the 
most  consummate  scoundrels,  or  even  with  the  hardened  ruffians 
who  are  to  sell  themselves  to  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  piece.  We 
admire  an  original  young  woman  .like  Mr.  Hawley  fcmarts 
Breezie  Langton,  launched  upon  life  under  great  disadvan¬ 
tages,  but  whose  natural  charms  more  than  atone  for  her  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  who  is  touched  off  with  lively  appreciation  till 
she  makes  a  pretty  and  taking  picture.  But  we  find  that  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  a  long  way  with  us,  and  m 
Tivo  Kisses  we  have  little  else ;  while  Breezie  Langton,  m  the  pre¬ 
sent  heroine,  has  changed  into  something  both  hard  and  common¬ 
place.  The  bloodthirsty  element  is.wanting,  but  the  whole  of  tfa& 
characters,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  belong  to  disreputable  or 
frivolous  types.  The  tone  of  feminine  morality  for  the  most  part 
is  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  salon  of  the  mistress  of  a 
third-rate  French  boarding-house,  while  the  morals  of  the  men  are 
those  of  the  smoking-room  of  some  second-rate  City  club  towards 
the  small  hours.  The  women,  as  it  is  carefully  explained  to  us, 
keep  to  their  marriage  vows,  though  it  needs  no  small  stretch  of 
Christian  charity  to  believe  as  much.  But  they  talk  slang  and  are 
frightfully  mercenary ;  they  flirt  far  beyond  the  borders  ot  de¬ 
corum,  to  say  nothing  of  common  prudence;  they  encourage  smok¬ 
in'*  in  their  drawing-rooms ;  have  acclimatized  the  Italian  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Cavaliere  servente ;  address  their  admirers  by  familiar 
abbreviations  of  the  Christian  name,  and  manoeuvre  occasionally 
to  make  gentlemen  kiss  them.  As  for  the  unmarried  heroine,  she 
and  her  maiden  aunts  are  a  household  of  innocents,  and  are  cipheis 
in  the  story.  But  if  the  leading  ladies  are  to  be  considered  honest, 
it  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  men.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them 
is  the  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies  in  question,  who  understands 
and  trusts  his  wife  so  thoroughly  that  he  encourages  her  in  all  her 
indiscretions,  and  looks  on  in  smiling  complacency  while  she  com¬ 
promises  her  character  irretrievably.  The  next  best  is  a  young  Guards¬ 
man  who,  having  gone  blindfold  to  the  dogs  and  the  Jews,  is  per¬ 
suaded  to  lay  himself  out  for  the  hand  of  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  but  who  establishes  a  character  for  sterling  worth  and 
chivalrous  generosity  by  making  an  otter  in  a  moment  of  impulse  to 
the  pretty  niece  he  believes  to  be  portionless.  Among  the  rest  ot 
the  gentlemen  are  blacklegs,  usurers,  and  City  merchants  ot  pro¬ 
found  hypocrisy  and  rascality  ;  and  the  general  atmosphere  ot  the 
book  reminds  us  of  those  chapters  in  the  Fortimes  of  Aif/etwheie 
the  hero  has  sunk  below  the  meridian  of  the  Temple  to  figure 
among  the  sharpers  and  bona-robas  of  Whitefriars. 

All  this  sort  of  thing  implies  a  certain  acquaintance  with  certain 
kinds  of  life ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  must  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  or  else  the  author  has  drawn  heavy  draughts  on  our  credulity. 
There  is  Major  Claxby  Jenkens,  for  instance,  who  plays  the  leading- 
rascal  through  the  piece,  although  many  of  the  minor  actors  are 

*  Two  Kisses.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of  “  Breezie  LangtoD,”  &c.  &c. 
3  vols.  London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1875. 
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capable  of  very  creditable  villany.  Major  Jenkens  lives  by  his 
wits,  and  flourishes  in  snug  apartments.  But  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  he  can  have  feathered  his  nest  so  comfortably  by  merely 
receiving  commissions  for  acting  jackal  to  money-lenders ;  or  how 
he  has  succeeded  in  compelling  his  clients  to  alfect  to  ignore  his 
real  character  after  the  many  discreditable  affairs  in  which  he  must 
necessarily  have  been  mixed  up  professionally.  Although  brokerage 
or  usury  is  his  main  resource,  he  occasionally  attends  provincial 
races  as  a  betting-man,  picks  up  what  he  can  at  pool  in  the  billiard- 
rooms  of  provincial  inns,  fleeces  the  fast  young  farmers,  scarcely 
plays  “  on  the  square,”  or  at  any  rate  masks  his  game.  In  short, 
he  notoriously  gains  his  livelihood  by  the  most  disreputable  prac¬ 
tices  ;  he  tells  nothing  of  his  antecedents,  and  has  no  right  to  his 
military  title ;  yet  we  are  given  to  understand  that  he  belongs  to 
several  decent  clubs.  What  is  more  marvellous  still  is  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  self-restraint  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  tempta¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  sort  of  man  well ;  we  have  so  often  met  him 
in  fiction,  if  not  in  real  life.  Who,  the  author  repeatedly  asks, 
would  have  suspected  that  old  Jenkens  had  a  soft  spot  about  him  ? 
Who,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  iu  reply,  could  have  failed  to  be  quite 
sure  of  it  ?  We  knew  beforehand  that  the  inveterate  old 
rascal  would  have  some  redeeming  weakness  which  might  induce 
the  reader  to  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  him,  yet  we  confess  we 
were  not  prepared  for  the  depths  of  his  sublime  and  sustained  self- 
sacrifice.  Jenkens  has  a  daughter,  and  that  daughter  has  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  1,200 1.  a  year,  and  the  Major  actually  administers  the 
money,  his  co-trustee  being  as  good  as  a  dummy.  Yet  he 
scrupulously  refrains  from  diverting  any  of  it  to  his  own  purposes, 
sorely  tempted  as  he  must  often  have  been.  That  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  making  generous  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
the  soft  spot  in  his  heart,  although  we  should  have  thought  that 
his  inveterate  habits  of  appropriation  would  have  been  very  hard  to 
overcome.  For  we  give  “  the  Major  ”  credit  for  really  loving  his 
daughter,  although  hecould make uphismindto secrete  himself  from 
her  for  years  and  to  spare  her  his  compromising  company.  But 
we  cannot  understand  the  abnegation  of  his  behaviour  iu  the  crisis 
of  a  grand  piece  of  underhand  financing,  where  his  self-love  had 
been  at  stake  as  well,  and  where  there  were  no  sentimental  con¬ 
siderations  to  influence  him.  There  is  one  of  the  principals  who 
employ  him  on  commission,  against  whom  he  has  a  special  grudge. 
It  is  a  certain  Roxby,  a  merchant  in  the  City,  and  a  most  sancti¬ 
monious  scoundrel,  who  has  always  succeeded  in  having  the  best 
of  Jenkens  in  their  dealings.  It  is  the  Major's  dearest  wish  to  have 
the  best  of  the  enemy  in  turn,  but  he  repeatedly  declares  he  will 
never  play  him  until  he  holds  an  exceedingly  strong  hand  him¬ 
self.  At  last  the  fates  are  propitious ;  indeed  they  have  dealt  him 
such  irresistible  force  in  trumps  that  he  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  skill  entirely.  He  gets  wind  of  a  bill  to  which  Roxby 
has  forged  a  signature.  How  that  shrewd  gentleman  could 
have  committed  such  a  blunder  we  do  not  profess  to  explain, 
for  his  circumstances  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way 
desperate ;  why  he  should  seemingly  have  made  a  practice  of 
similar  forgeries,  we  understand  still  less,  as  all  the  time  he  has 
been  inviting  detection  by  paying  advanced  rates  to  a  certain  firm 
that  they  might  retain  his  paper  in  their  own  hands.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  when  Jenkens  hints  at  the  suspicious  signature 
Roxby  turns  pale  and  trembles,  and  in  fact  throws  up  his  hand 
and  places  himself  at  the  other’s  mercy.  But  Jenkens  exhibits 
the  most  romantic  generosity.  He  contents  himself  with  the 
barren  triumph  of  enjoying  his  old  enemy’s  humiliation,  and  of 
settling  the  business  immediately  in  question  on  the  terms  he  had 
suggested  before.  lie  levies  no  blackmail  on  the  other’s  terrors, 
and  leaves  the  room  no  richer  than  he  entered  it.  As  passion 
plays  strange  tricks  with  us  all,  we  may  admit  that  Montague 
Gore,  the  shrewd,  hard-headed  barrister  whose  affections  had  been 
seared  years  before  by  an  early  disappointment,  might  possibly  marry 
a  woman  of  whom  he  only  knew  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  in  the 
smallest  degree;  whose  life  was  a  mystery  she  declined  to  reveal ; 
who  had  lived  in  society  that  was  at  least  doubtful ;  and  who 
launched  into  the  maddest  extravagance,  though  she  had  only  a  lew 
hundreds  to  her  fortune.  But  Mr.  Turbottle,  the  itinerant  “Cheap 
Jack,”  is  perhaps  the  most  audacious  of  all  these  social  phenomena. 
You  might  have  trusted  him  with  untold  gold,  for  it  is  he  who  is 
Major  Jenkens’s  fellow-trustee  in  charge  of  the  Major’s  daughter’s 
settlement.  Yet  in  the  way  of  his  legitimate  business  Turbottle 
swindles  the  public  out  of  sixpences,  and  takes  an  honest  profes¬ 
sional  pride  in  his  sharp  dealings.  Dishonesty  in  his  case  proves 
the  best  policy,  for  he  is  rich  beyond  a  Cheap  Jack’s  dreams  of 
avarice.  At  least  he  can  afford  to  go  to  prison  for  a  principle  ;  he 
makes  himself  at  home  when  he  is  laid  up  in  a  costly  Cursitor 
Lane  sponging-house,  ordering  chickens  and  wine  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  with  the  recklessness  of  a  ruined  spendthrift  from  the  best 
society.  Finally,  a  promiscuous  variety  of  personages  are  grouped 
together  in  the  closing  act,  utterly  irrespectively  of  character  or 
station,  just  like  the  actors  in  an  extravaganza  on  the  stage.  There 
is  a  marriage  and  a  great  marriage  feast.  The  forging  merchant  gives 
away  the  bride  to  the  indignant  Guardsman  whom  he  had  insulted 
by  inviting  him  to  be  the  accomplice  of  his  swindling  practices ;  and 
it  is  Mr.  Turbottle,  the  Cheap  Jack,  who  gets  upon  his  legs  to 
return  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids  in  the  most  humorous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  speeches. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  illustrations  in  confirmation 
of  criticisms  that  may  have  seemed  harsh ;  but  perhaps  we 
have  said  enough  already  to  prove  that  Mr.  Smart  takes  un¬ 
reasonable  liberties  with  the  presumed  innocence  of  his  readers. 
If  he  has  half  the  knowledge  of  London  life  that  he  professes,  he 


must  be  aware  that  ladies  like  Mrs.  Paynter  cannot  possibly  receive 
any  of  the  creme  cle  la  creme  of  London  female  society  into  their 
very  mixed  circle,  although  doubtless  she  finds  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  fashion  very  ready  to  throw  over  their  more  respectable 
engagements  for  her.  He  must  know  that  Major  Jenkens  must 
have  been  stripped  long  ago  of  those  virtuous  draperies  in  which 
the  veteran  reprobate  envelops  himself.  He  must  doubt  whether 
Captain  Detfield,  chivalrously  honourable  though  reckless  in  money 
matters,  would  have  consented  to  receive  his  bride  from  the 
hands  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  made  him  infamous  propositions 
with  regard  to  her  fortune.  But  if  we  concede  to  Mr.  Smart 
the  license  of  letting  his  characters  breathe  the  most  tainted 
of  moral  atmospheres,  if  we  suffer  him  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  probabilities  at  his  discretion,  and  civilly  consent 
to  take  for  gospel  the  strange  tale  he  tells  in  his  own  way, 
then  we  may  congratulate  him  on  having  written  an  amusing 
story.  Many  of  the  scenes,  taken  separately,  are  good  and 
spirited.  The  dialogue  is  often  exceedingly  lively,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  The  correct  and  self-complacent 
scoundrelism  of  Major  Claxby  Jenkens  is  sufficiently  amusing. 
Turbottle,  the  Cheap  Jack,  is  really  capital,  and  in  particular  his 
appearance  on  the  booth  in  the  fair  is  hit  off  to  the  life.  But,  in 
spite  of  repeated  disappointments,  we  remain  firm  in  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  Mr.  Hawley  Smart  is  capable  of  better  things.  Even 
in  his  present  book  there  are  graceful  touches  of  feminine  nature, 
and  frequent  signs  that  his  sympathies  are  with  respectability  and 
virtue,  although  for  some  mysterious  reasons  of  his  own  he  will 
devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  delineation  of  social  Ish- 
maelites.  If  he  would  only  try  back  to  his  earliest  manner,  we  believe 
we  might  give  him  almost  unstinted  praise  ;  but  imless  he  speedily 
reconsiders  his  ways,  we  shall  fear  he  has  passed  beyond  reach  of 
warning. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  biographers  and  eulogists  of  the  late  Charles  Stunner  have 
three  peculiar  features  in  his  political  life  to  notice.  He  was 
the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  originator  of  that  theory  of  constitu¬ 
tional  opposition  to  slavery  which  made  it  possible  to  organize  a 
sectional  Free-soil  party  within  the  ordinary  lines  of  political  con¬ 
flict.  He  was  called  the  martyr  of  Abolitionism  ;  having  suffered 
perhaps  a  twentieth  part  of  what  other  and  less  distinguished 
champions  of  the  cause  had  suffered  for  it,  and  that  under  circum¬ 
stances  presently  to  be  noted.  And,  lastly,  having  led  the  Re¬ 
publicans  into  some  of  their  worst  and  wildest  extremes — and,  in 
particular,  having  been  the  author  of  that  extravagant  Civil  Rights 
Bill  which  attempted  to  force  personal  association  and  social  equality 
with  the  negro  upon  the  Southern  people — he  quarrelled  with 
them  upon  issues  never  distinctly  understood  or  frankly  avowed, 
but  well  known  to  be  connected  with  the  disappointment  of  his 
personal  ambition  rather  than  with  any  difference  of  political 
opinion.  All  these  points  are  definitely  brought  up  and  much 
dwelt  upon  in  the  volume  before  us,*  by  men  who  intend  to 
glorify  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  at  any  expense  short  of  a 
decided  condemnation  of  their  friends  and  colleagues.  The 
Memoir  is  very  brief,  very  unsatisfactory,  and  even  in  a  political 
point  of  view  very  incomplete.  The  eulogies  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  in  America  to  deliver  on  every  occasion  that  can  be  seized 
or  created  after  the  death  of  a  distinguished  partisan  are  rather 
below  than  above  the  average  level  of  funereal  panegyrics.  Fluency 
is  the  rule,  and  eloquence  is  by  no  means  rare,  among  American 
public  men.  But  the  habit  of  “  high-falutin’  ” — of  using  very  big 
and  sonorous  phrases  which  need  not  always  bear  any  particular 
meaning,  so  long  as  they  seem  to  suggest  something  tran¬ 
scendental  and  grandiose — leads  to  a  great  deal  of  indefinite 
verbiage  and  a  signal  deficiency  of  exactitude  and  of  relevancy  ; 
so  that  American  harangues,  and  especially  panegyrical  speeches, 
have  all  that  loftiness  of  indefinite  exaltation  which  so  disgusts 
the  ordinary  English  reader  in  French  discourses,  especially  in 
those  of  French  Republicans,  without  the  literary  merit,  the 
grammatical  accuracy,  the  verbal  and  logical  precision  of  Gallic 
oratory.  Still  the  three  points  we  have  mentioned  are  more  or  less 
prominent  throughout.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  recognized  the  status  of  bondage — of  “persons 
held  to  labour  ”  and  liable  to  be  given  up  on  the  demand  of  their 
masters ;  it  is  equally  notorious  that  it  never  used  the  word 
“  slave.”  It  is  obvious  that,  the  fact  of  bondage  being  recognized, 
and  the  property  of  citizens  of  each  single  State  being  protected 
everywhere,  the  Abolitionists  who  conspired  to  abolish  slavery 
without  the  consent  of  the  Slave  States  violated  the  first  principles  of 
the  Federal  compact ;  while  those  who  endeavoured  to  maintain 
that  slavery  was  or  could  be  as  matter  of  right  excluded  from  the 
general  territory  of  the  Union,  denied  the  equality  of  the  States 
inter  se — the  very  essence  of  Federalism.  Hence  the  consistent 
and  conscientious  Abolitionists  held  themselves  outside  of  politics, 
and  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Sumner  saw 
that  victory  was  not  to  be  gained  in  this  way,  and  availed  hiinsell 
of  the  sentiment  which  had  excluded  the  word  “  slavery  ”  from  the 
Constitution,  as  it  was  excluded  from  the  familiar  language  of 
slaveholders,  to  deny  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
and  to  defy  as  unconstitutional  that  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which 

*  Charles  Sumner  :  Memoir  and  Eulogies.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  by  the 
Editor,  an  Original  Article  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  and  the  Eulogies 
pronounced  by  Eminent  Men.  Edited  by  William  M.  Cornell,  LL.D. 
Boston  :  J.  11.  Earle.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1874. 
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,h.  Constitution  expressly  requited.  There  is  as  little  doubt  that 
l  ^  e  sounder  policy  as  that  Garrison's  was  the  more  loyal 
fdTruthM  course.  As  to  his  martyrdom,  it  is  a  little  too  absurd 
to  him  before  those  who  actuaUy  underwent  death,  impnson- 
icnt  reneated  stoning,  and  maltreatment  for  the  cause  ,  and  in 
•  otice  uot  to  Brooks, ''but  to  the  State  which  re-elected  him,  and 
whose’ high  chivalric  spirit  has  since  been  proved  m  four  years 
of  desperate  strife  and  ten  of  civil  oppression,  the  true  facts 
of  the1  case  should  be  remembered.  Mr.  Sumner  was  attacked 
£  tie  Senate  House,  but  not  by  surprise  ;  he  had  received 
■ample  notice,  and  had  full  time  to  defend  himse  f.  He 
was  thrashed,  not  for  Abolitionist  harangues,  but  for  a  labouied 
and  outrageous  insult  to  an  aged  Carolinian  statesman, ,  mid 
because  in  a  land  where  duelling  was  in  vogue,  he  would  neithei 
fight  nor  abstain  from  those  affronts  which  the  local  code  of 
honour  required  gentlemen  to  resent.  The  violation  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  was  the  real  gravamen  of  the  offence;  and  it  proved  lio 
Holeftafd  bitter  was^the  feeling  of  the  South  against  the se  to 
whom  thev  were  bound  by  a  compact  which  Mr.  Sumner  and  such 
•is  he  were  daily  breaking.  Had  he  been  assaulted  m  Philadelphia 
AwmreOtSpolH.  that  the  sympatMes  of  the  Vmon  would 
have  been  with  the  assailant,  Finally,  there  can  be  no  do 
that  he  was  ill  treated  by  his  party.  His  removal  from  the  Ghan- 
manship  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs— virtually  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Senate— was  a  boon  to  the  country,  whose  interests 
his1  passionate  and  vindictive  temper  was  constantly  endangenn 
but  it  was  the  act  of  men  who  were  scarcely  entitled  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  colleague,  and  to  him  it  must  have  seemed  an 
let  of  base  ingratitude.  Still  a  highmmded  statesman  would  not 
on  that  account  have  sown  disunion  in  the  ranks  of  the  pai  ty  he 
had  led,  with  whose  extremest  views  he  fully  coincided,  and  lo 
whose  worst  acts  no  one  was  more  responsible  than  he.  The 
bitter,  un-Christian  temper  of  the  Puritan,  so  generally  character¬ 
istic  of  Massachusetts  statesmen,  was  emmentiy  charactenstm  of 
her  late  Senator;  and  the  fall  from  the  leadership  of  Sumner  to 
that  of  Butler,  which  marks  the  recent  degradation  of  the  Lay 
State  Republicans,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  greater  than  the  faff  horn 
John  Adams  to  Webster,  and  from  Webster  to  Sumner. 

A  Rebel's  Recollections  *,  though  told  in  a  light  and  lively 
style,  and  though  not  generally  belonging  to  the  graverclassof 
memories  recalled  by  the  great  names,  of  the  Confederate  War, 
are  yet  something  more  than  entertaining ;  they  are  truly  it 
not  profoundly  interesting,  and  really  if  not  largely  instructive. 
Comparing  them  with  all  we  have  learnt  from  other  sources 
of  information,  we  incline  to  believe  that  they  repiesent  veiy 
accurately  the  general  course  of  events,  the  temper  ot 
Southern  people,  and  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  war.  e 
have  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  utter  absurdity  of  that 
Northern  doctrine— so  constantlyrepeated  during  the  struggle, when 
it  was  needed  to  justify  a  war  waged  to  keep  an  unwilling  people 
under  the  yoke,  and  so  completely  dropped  when  it  would  have 
been  inconveniently  inconsistent  with  the  determination  to  ma  'e 
that  yoke  tenfold  heavier  than  ever— the  doctrine,  namely,  that 
secession  was  effected  by  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  statesmen 
and  leaders,  and  that  the  Southern  people^ generally  were  opposed 
to  the  war.  Those  who  understand  America  know  that  nothin 
of  that  deference  to  a  chief  or  a  Cabinet  which  exists  in  Englan 
is  to  be  found  among  either  section  of  the  people ;  that,  since 
Washington,  General  Lee  alone  has  ever  possessed  the  klIld  ot 
power  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  carry  the  hearts  ot  the 
people  with  him  without  first  convincing  their  judgments,  I  here 
was  a  strong  minority  against  secession  m  the  seven  original 
States  of  the  Confederacy ;  the  rest  remained  in  the  Union  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  War ;  hut 
in  every  case  secession  was  the  act  of  the  majority,  and,  secession 
once  resolved  on,  no  Union  party  remained,  except  in  certain 
separated  sections  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  which  had 
never  shared  the  Southern  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  tlie 
State.  How  completely  the  war  was  the  peoples  war;  how 
absurd  to  them  seemed  the  idea  that  any  power  or  authority 
was  more  concerned  in  it  than  themselves ;  how  thoroughly  each 
soldier  realized  the  old  Greek  idea — so  seldom,  real,  though  so 
often  affected  in  modern  times— that  he  was  fighting-  for  his  own, 
for  his  home  and  lands,  for  his  wife  and  children,  for  his  own 
personal  rights  and  happiness,  is  apparent  in  every  page  ot  this 
volume,  and  especially  in  its  earlier  chapters.  The  notion  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  for  their  services  seemed  at  first  a  mere  sub¬ 
ject  for  laughter,  as  it  can  only  seem  when  a  whole  people  has 
come  into  the  field  to  fight  for  its  own  hand ;  and  the  feouthein 
*  army  was  in  fact  the  Southern  people  in  arms.  Hence  some  ot 
its  military  vices  and  martial  excellences,  its  strange  indiscipline 
and  its  absolute  devotion.  Every  private  cared  for  victory  as  much 
as  the  General,  and  felt  that  the  result  was  as  much  his  personal 
concern;  he  felt  therefore  personally  aggrieved  if  the  General 
seemed  to  be  going  wrong,  and  was  inclined  to  remonstrate. 
Stuart,  our  author  tells  us,  said  of  this  strange  soldiery  at  the  out¬ 
set,  “  They  are  pretty  fair  officers  now ;  they  will  make  good 
soldiers  by  and  by,  they  only  want  reducing  to  the  ranks ;  and  this 
want,  at  least  in  the  Virginian  army,  the  experience  of  war  sup¬ 
plied.  While  the  men  freely  gave  their  lives,  the  women  not  less 
readiiy  gave  the  lives  dearer  to  them  than  their  own.  No  man 
able  to  bear  arms  and  remaining  at  home  could  face  the  scornful 


looks  and  spoken  contempt  of  the  ladies.  Their  devotion  to  the 
cause,  their  hatred  of  the  enemy,  showed  itself  sometimes  in 
natural  but  laughable  touches  of  feminine  petulance,  sometimes 
in  ingenious  and  graceful  acts  of  tenderness  and  courtesy  to  the 
soldiers,  or  less  gracelul  acts  of  spite  to  the  enemy  ;  sometimes  m 
girlish  displays  of  reckless  courage  or  angry  .defiance,  always  in 
patient  endurance  of  cruel  losses  and  severe  privations,  of  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  of  want.  We  have  heard  Southern  exiles  complain  ot 
their  losses;  Southern  women  at  home,  among  a  sympathizing 
society,  finding  no  humiliation  in  poverty,  make  no  complaint  at 
all  The  “  Rebel’s  ”  testimony  to  their  zeal  and  kindness  is  warm 
and  sincere.  Of  the  civil  'Government  he  speaks  with  con¬ 
siderable  bitterness ;  and  we  believe  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Commissariat  of  the  South  was  shamefully  mismanaged,  and 
that  the  final  catastrophe  was  hastened  thereby  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  President’s  personal  quarrel  with 
General  Joseph  Johnstone,  and  his  interference  at  the  critical 
moment  with  the  resistance  to  Shermans  march,  contnbuted 
greatly  to  the  fatal  result.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  good  War  Minister, 
but  not  a  great  General;  and  he  was  prone  to  interfere  with 
matters  which,  from  the  conditions  imposed  by  time  and  distance, 
he  could  but  imperfectly  appreciate,  lie  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  flexibility  necessary  to  a  ruler  of  men.  We 
cannot  think,  with  the  “Rebel ’’whose  criticisms  are  before  us, 
that  he  chose  his  men  badly.  For  example,  he  chose  Lee  lor  the 
Virginian  command  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  believed  m  him  , 
most  of  his  Generals,  and  many  of  his  civil  and  semi-civil  officers, 
were  excellently  selected.  But,  whether  personal  prejudice  or 
mere  accident  misled  him,  he  made  a  few  very  bad  selections ;  and 
then  his  obstinate  resolve  to  support  the  men  he  had  chosen,  which 
might  have  been  very  valuable  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  more  than,  one 
occasion,  was  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  South.  The  princi¬ 
pal  charm  of  this  little  volume  lies,  however,  not  in  its  political  or 
military  criticisms,  or  even  in  the  general  information  it  a  fjords 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  South,  so  much  as  in  its  lively 
sketches  and  anecdotes  of  camp  life  and  civil  life,  of  the  bivouac 
and  the  home,  during  the  long  period  when  the  war  raged  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Confederacy,  and  absorbed  the  entire  flower 
of  its  manhood,  the  thoughts  and  life  of  its  women.  No  one  who 
once  gets  fairly  into  the  work  will  like  to  lay  it  down  unfinished , 
and  no  one  who  reads  it  through  will  fail  to  feel  that  he  under¬ 
stands  and  likes  the  Southern  people  the  better  for  the  story 
Mr.  Cozzens’s  account  of  the  Marvellous  Country  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  is  well  deserving  of  attentive  perusal,  though 
it  requires  to  be  read  with  discrimination.  The  writer  is  not 
a  man  of  very  wide  culture  or  thorough  information,  and 
consequently  his  statements  upon  historical  questions  and 
local  antiquities  must  be  taken  without  too  implicit  faith,  as 
those  of  a  man  who  knows  little  of  the  general  laws  of  anti¬ 
quarian  science  or  historical  inquiry,  and  is  rather  too  prone 
to  accept  without  investigation  the  first  plausible  explanation 
that  is  offered  him.  His  history  of  the  former  civilization  ot 
Arizona  may  be  correct  to  the  letter,  and  again  it  may  not.  Lut 
at  any  rate  it  is  interesting  to  read  from  one  who  has  visited  and 
explored  them  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  another  of  those  prm- 
European  civilizations  of  which  America  has  so  many  to  interest 
and  perplex  the  student.  Those  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  do 
not  belon°-  to  a  very  high  order,  nor  do  they  indicate  either  an  archi¬ 
tecture  or  a  social  organization  equal  to  those  of  Peru  or  Mexico, 
thouo-h  Mr.  Cozzens  is  inclined  to  impute  them  to  a  race  cognate 
with'the  Aztecs.  They  were  existent  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  were  destroyed,  we  are  assured,  not  by  the  European  in¬ 
vaders  of  Mexico,  but  by  the  Indian  tribe  who  are  now  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  land.  According  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  first  made  their  way  into  this  not  easily  accessible 
country,  and,  finding  there  a  friendly  people  and  vast  stores  of 
silver,  drew  after  them  the  tide,  not  of  Spanish  conquest,  but  ot 
Spanish  trade.  The  natives  fell  under  the  missionary  influence 
much  as  did  those  of  Paraguay,  and  were  willing  to  dig  silver  for 
their  teachers.  But  in  course  of  time  the  Spaniards  provoked 
a  collision  with  the  fierce  Apaches,  and,  being  by  them  debarred 
from  access  to  the  mines,  deserted  the  country,  leaving  their 
unwarlike  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  the  savage  intruders, 
by  whose  ferocious  raids  Arizona  has  been  well  nigh  de- 
solated.  The  Apaches,  however,  would  need  no  Spanish  pro¬ 
voking  to  induce  them  to  plunder,  slaughter,  and  enslave  any 
people  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  the  more  so  if  their  in- 
dustry  and  advancing  civilization  ha,d  given  them  any  wealth  ol 
which  they  could  be  robbed.  The  noteworthy  point  is  that  in 
this  instance  alone  (with  the  dubious  exception  of  the  Mandans) 
we  have  an  actual  record  of  a  collision  between  the  eldei  civili¬ 
zation  of  America  and  its  modern  “  aborigines,  and  of.  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  settled  agricultural  people  by  Red  Indians— an 
example  in  very  late  days,  and  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  process  by 
which,  according  to  some  theories,  the  once  vast  empire  of  the 
Moundbuilders  was  swept  away.  The  Apaches  are.  stiff  tjie  terror 
of  the  entire  region.  They  have  closed  the  wealthiest  mines,  and 
stiff  forbid  access  to  them ;  they  make  savage  raids  both,  on 
American  settlers  and  Mexican  neighbours,  robbing  and  bui nmg, 
murdering  men,  carrying  oh  and  enslaving  women  and  young  girls, 
and  spreading  misery  and  horror  for  scores  or  hunch eds  ot  miles. 
Mr.  Cozzens  nevertheless  ventured  to  visit  them  in  their  home, 


*  A  Rebel's  Recollections.  By  George  Cary  Eggleston,  Author  of  ‘  A 
Man  of  Honour.”  New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1875. 


*  The  Marvellous  Country,  or.  Three  Years  in  Arizona  and  Mem 
Mexico,  the  Apaches’  Home.  By  Samuel  Woodworth  Cozzens.  New 
York:  Shepard  &  Co.  London  :  lrubner  &  Co.  1875* 
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of  which  he  gives  a  full  and  very  graphic  description,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  perfect  safety.  The  fertile  valley  in  which  the  lodges 
of  the  Apaches  are  scattered  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
broken  ground  of  rock,  cleft,  canon,  and  valley  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  Arizona,  and  which  renders  its  scenery  as  wild, 
strange,  and  unlike  anything  else  on  earth  as  that  which  we  have  had 
occasion  briefly  to  depict  in  speaking  of  the  Colorado  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  rivers.  Some  of  the  illustrations  in  this  volume  give  a  good 
idea  of  this  kind  of  country,  or  at  least  of  its  most  striking 
features ;  and  the  author's  adventures  among  the  fierce  Apaches, 
the  quiet  Zunis,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  unparalleled  region, 
if  somewhat  flippantly  told,  are  both  interesting  and  amusing. 

Across  America,  by  General  Hushing1  *,  is  the  narrative  of  a 
journey  made  in  1 866,  before  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railway, 
from  the  Eastern  States  through  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Western  Coast,  and  through  the  States  on 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  The  story  has  been  told  so  very  often  that 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  telling  again.  General  Rushing  raves 
against  the  Mormons  as  a  consistent  conqueror  of  the  South  might 
be  expected  to  do,  for  daring  to  maintain  practical  independence 
and  “  local  institutions  ”  in  the  teeth  of  Federal  law ;  forgetting 
that  they  were  robbed  of  everything  within  the  domain  of  that 
law,  and  settled  down  a  good  thousand  miles  beyond  its  reach. 
In  fact,  but  for  them  there  would  be  nothing  in  Utah  worth  the 
attention  of  a  Federal  brigadier.  Upon  the  Indian  question  the 
writer  is  more  moderate ;  apparently  because  he  happened  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  one  or  two  men  who  understood  the  Red  man, 
and  were  able  to  regard  the  atrocious  butcheries  committed  by 
Federal  generals  or  Border  guerrillas  from  a  point  of  view  more 
near  to  that  of  the  victims  than  to  that  of  the  slaughterers.  Certain 
facts  and  opinions  which  are  in  this  way  scattered  through  the 
volume  give  it  its  chief  interest ;  the  journey  itself  has  been  too 
often  made  under  more  hazardous  conditions,  and  described  by 
livelier  pens. 

Mr.  Roehrig  thinks  that  the  Shortest  Road  to  German  f  for  the 
Englisu-speaking  student  must  be  through  a  comparison  of  English 
and  German  words,  familiarizing  him  first  with  those  which  are 
practically  identical  in  the  two  closely  kindred  tongues,  then  with 
those  in  which  the  English  word  represents  another  form  of  the 
German — that  is,  where  the  root  is  the  same,  though  the  form 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Low-Dutch  differs  from  that 
which  our  kinsmen  have  maintained  in  its  Iligh-Dutch  shape — 
and  with  the  rules  by  which  the  one  form  can  be  inferred  from 
the  others  ;  i.e.  the  mode  and  steps  by  which  the  High  and  Low 
tongues  have  diverged.  Thus  he  gives  what  he  calls  a  rule  for 
metamorphosing  German  words  into  English,  or  vice  versa,  and  a 
series  of  examples  to  be  worked  according  to  the  rule.  The  idea 
is  a  good  one,  even  for  mere  practical  use  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  still  if  the  philological  fact  on  which  it  rests  had  been  more 
clearly  kept  in  view  ;  few  “  short  roads  ”  are  really  calculated  to 
save  the  learner  so  much  trouble,  and  to  save  it  legitimately.  The 
shortness  of  the  cut  in  this  case  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  really 
the  straight  line  between  the  two  languages  that  the  author  has 
adopted;  no  artificial  mode  of  jumping  the  learner,  by  other 
people’s  aid,  over  the  difficulties  through  which  he  ought  to  pass. 

Mr.  Hittell’s  History  of  Culture  J  is  of  that  brief  and  general 
sort  which  it  is  tolerably  easy  for  any  well-bred  man  to  gather  for 
himself  or  compile  for  others,  with  no  special  study  or  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Man  is  supposed  to  have  passed  from 
savagery  through  barbarism,  Pelasgian  Civilization,  the  Middle 
Era  (middle  ages),  and  the  Press  age,  to  the  Steam  age,  in  which 
iron  period  we  are  now  living.  This  mode  of  division  is  not 
strictly  original,  as  it  reminds  one  of  the  Hesiodic  order,  and  of 
the  strange  intrusion  of  the  Heroes,  like  the  Pelasgians,  into  a 
series  with  which  they  have  no  natural  connexion  ;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  reader  a  fair  notion  of  the  kind  of  ideas 
and  the  sort  of  information  which  Mr.  Ilittell  is  able  to  afford. 

The  Lorjic  of  Reason  §  is  a  metaphysical  work  of  a  very  technical 
phraseology,  and  a  style  so  obscure  to  the  non-metaphysical  reader 
that  he  can  by  no  possibility  hope  to  know  whether  it  veils  a  muddy 
shallow  or  an  unfathomable  profundity.  The  writer  has  certainly 
read  books  that  have  baffled  most  of  the  critics,  and  he  is  so  far 
secure  from  impertinent  handling  on  their  part  that  not  one  in  ten 
will  be  able  to  understand  him,  and  that  one  will  be  unable  to  say 
whether  he  interprets  Ilegel  and  Spencer  aright  or  not. 

Dr.  Sullivant’s  leones  Muscorum\\,  of  which  the  Supplement  is 
now  before  us,  is  a  profound  and  elaborate  account  of  the  mosses 
peculiar  to  North  America  which  have  not  yet  been  figured — that 
is,  of  the  rarer  and  less  known — illustrated  by  very  neat  and  accu¬ 
rate  engravings.  It  is  one  of  those  works  whose  very  perfection 
impairs  their  usefulness  for  general  purposes,  of  which  copies 
should  be  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  great 

*  Across  America ;  or,  the  Great  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  James 
F.  Rushing,  late  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  U.S.V.  New  York :  Sheldon 
&  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1875. 

f  The  Shortest  Road  to  German.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  both  Teachers 
and  Students.  By  F.  L.  O.  Roehrig.  Ithaca:  Andrus, MeCham,  &  Lyons. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1874. 

J  A  Brief  History  of  Culture.  By  John  S.  Ilittell.  New  York : 
Appleton  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1875. 

§  The  I  ogic  of  Reason;  Universal  and  Eternal.  By  Laurens  P.  Ilickok, 
DD.,  LL.D.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1875. 

||  leones  Mnscorum  ;  or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  most  of  those  Mosses 
peculiar  to  North  America  which  have  not  yet  been  Figured.  By  the  late 
VV.  S.  Sullivant,  LL.D.  Supplement,  Posthumous.  With  Eighty-one 
Copperplates.  Cambridge,  Blass. :  C.  W.  Sever.  London :  TrUbner  &  Co. 
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libraries  or  scientific  institutions,  and  whose  existence  it  is  the 
duty  of  more  popular  treatises  to  make  known  to  the  student. 

Ilomans’s  Banker's  Almanac  ancl  Register*  contains  a  list  of 
the  banks  of  the  United  States,  national  and  other,  tables  sum, 
marizing  the  balance-sheets  put  forth  by  a  few  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  a  variety  of  statistics  relating  to  the  movement  of  the 
public  debt ;  a  useful  trade  list,  but  little  more. 

Sir.  James’s  Passionate  Pilgrim  f  is  a  collection  of  not  ungraceful 
stories.  Starting  Out  %  is  a  tale  of  the  ruder  conditions  of 
American  life,  with  a  theological  purpose,  and  occasional  sketches 
of  the  working  of  Church  organizations  and  the  doings  of  religious 
“  Visitors  ”  in  the  States,  where  the  poor  man’s  home  seems  to  be 
no  more  free  from  benevolent  intrusion  than  it  is  in  England. 

The  Ranher’s  Almanac  and  Register  for  1875.  Edited  by  B.  Homans, 
Jun.  New  York:  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  “Banker’s  Blagazine.” 
Loudon:  Trubner  &  Co. 

t  A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  other  Tales.  By  Henry  James,  Jun. 
Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.  "1875. 

J  Starting  Out:  a  Story  of  the  Ohio  Hills.  By  Alexander  Clarke, 
Author  of  “  I  he  Gospel  in  the  Trees,”  &c.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 


It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  a  person,  whose  name  is  quite 
new  to  us,  has  solicited  gratuitous  admission  from  the  Manager 
of  a  London  Theatre  on  the  pretext  that  he  represented  the 
Saturday  Review  as  dramatic  critic.  We  beg  leave  to  inform 
all  Managers  of  Theatres  that  no  one  is  authorized  by  us'to 
make  any  such  application;  and  it  may  always  be  taken  for 
granted  that  any  person  who  makes  it  is  totally  unknown  to  this 
Journal. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  refected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  0 d.,  or 
$7  50  gold,  and  may  be  forivarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden , 
London,  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  cojries  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication . 
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THE  BARODA  PROCLAMATION. 

THE  acts  of  the  Indian  Government  ought  to  be  jndged 
in  England  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  with  a  con¬ 
stant  recognition  that  those  on  the  spot,  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  likely  to  judge 
better  of  what  is  to  be  done,  because  they  are  much  better 
informed,  than  outsiders  can  judge  at  home  with  access  to 
none  but  the  usual  sources  of  infoi’mation.  The  Indian 
Civil  Service  comprises  a  body  of  men  who  have  few  rivals 
in  zeal,  intelligence,  and  devotion  to  public  interests.  The 
Viceroys  of  recent  times  have  been  singularly  well 
chosen,  and  of  Lord  Northbrook  it  may  be  confidently 
said  that  he  has  displayed,  under  many  circumstances  of 
difficulty,  temper,  judgment,  and  firmness.  The  Secretaries 
of  sta*e  have  been  for  some  years  among  the  ablest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinets  to  which  they  have  belonged.  They 
have  never  suffered  Indian  affairs  to  enter  into  the  sphere 
of  party  politics,  and  they  have,  to  say  the  very  least,  taken 
immense  pains  to  be  right.  Therefore,  when  the  Indian 
Government  seems  to  make  a  blunder,  and  a  blunder  of  a 
very  serious  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  too  hastily  assumed  that 
the  blunder  has  really  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  Proclamation  of  the  Viceroy  with  regard  to  the 
Gaikwar  of  Baroda  seems  open  to  a  very  patent  objection. 
But  we  have  at  present  only  a  telegraphic  summary  of  its 
contents,  and  the  objection  that  suggests  itself  may  possibly 
be  removed  when  the  text  of  the  document  is  published.  The 
objection  is  that,  whereas  the  Gaikwar  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Proclamation  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  was  to  hold  his 
office  till  the  end  of  the  present  year,  in  order  that  a  fair 
opportunity  might  be  given  him  of  showing  that  he  would 
reform  his  Administration,  he  has  now  been  summarily 
deposed,  and  he  and  his  issue  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
dignity  of  Gaikwar,  and  yet  no  new  crime  nor  any  new 
act  showing  him  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  govern 
better  for  the  future  has  been  alleged  against  him.  He 
was  accused  of  poisoning  Colonel  Phayre,  but  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
charge  did  not  agree  in  their  opinion,  and  consequently 
Lord  Northbrook  expressly  says  that  the  decision  to  depose 
the  Gaikwar  is  not  based  on  the  Report  of  the  Commission, 
and  that  no  assumption  of  the  guilt  of  the  Gaikwar  has 
been  made.  Why  then  should  he  be  deposed  ?  The  tele¬ 
graphic  summary  of  the  Proclamation  gives  no  clue  what¬ 
ever  to  the  answer.  Apart  from  the  alleged  crime  of  poison¬ 
ing  Colonel  Phayre,  the  Gaikwar  is  not  stated  to  have  done 
anything  wrong  since  he  had  been  put  on  his  pro¬ 
bation.  There  might,  indeed,  have  been  portions  of  the 
evidence  furnished  to  the  Commission  which,  although 
not  justifying  Lord  Northbrook  in  concluding  that  the 
Gaikwar  had  been  guilty  of  an  attempt  at  assassination, 
showed  that  the  state  of  things  under  his  rule  was  worse 
than  had  previously  been  known,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
lenient  decision  at  which  Lord  Northbrook  had  arrived  in 
allowing  a  term  of  probation  must  be  reversed.  But  if 
this  is  the  reason  why  an  immediate  deposition  was  re¬ 
solved  on,  the  Proclamation  would  naturally,  it  might  be 
supposed,  have  noticed  it.  Lord  Northbrook  does  not 
assign  any  reason  for  treating  the  Gaikwar  with  sudden 
severity,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  make  it  seem  as  if  it  had 
been  found  very  troublesome  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
Gaikwar  after  he  had  been  accused  of  a  grave  crime,  and 
those  charged  with  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  accu¬ 
sation  had  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to  his  guilt,  and  that 
the  shortest  and  simplest  plan  had  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid 
of  him  once  for  all. 

Lord  Northbrook  was  not  in  any  way  bound  to  attend 


to  the  divergent  opinions  of  the  Commissioners.  He  had 
to  receive  a  Report  and  act  upon  it.  It  so  happened  that 
the  three  native  Commissioners  did  not  agree  with  the 
three  English  Commissioners ;  and  Lord  Northbrook  had 
to  say  which  set  was  right.  The  native  Commissioners 
may  be  supposed  to  understand  the  character  and  de_ 
meanour  of  Indian  witnesses  better  than  Englishmen  can  do ; 
but  then  English  Commissioners  have  an  immense  supe¬ 
riority  in  regard  to  the  power  of  testing  the  value  of 
evidence,  of  judging  of  its  relevancy,  and  of  understanding 
how  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  counsel.  How  far  the  native  Commissioners 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Serjeant  Ballantine’s  cross- 
examination  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  requires  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  the  procedure  of  English 
tribunals  to  take  cross-examinations  at  their  real  worth. 
In  England  there  is  the  Judge  to  sum  up,  and  he  points 
out  what  part  of  the  evidence  has  remained  unshaken, 
what  suggestions  of  the  cross-examiner  are  mere  un¬ 
supported  fancies,  and  what  side  issues  have  been  raised 
in  order  to  screen  a  real  issue  too  dangerous  to  be  left  in 
broad  daylight.  The  misfortune  was  that  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commissioners  looked  like  a  trial,  and  were  not 
a  trial ;  for,  if  it  had  been  a  trial  that  had  been  taking 
place,  there  would  have  been  a  trained  J udge  to  guide  those 
entrusted  to  form  an  opinion.  But  this  was  a  misfortune 
merely  because  the  real  nature  of  the  proceedings  was 
hard  to  understand,  and  because  the  eminent  natives 
who  were  asked  to  take  part  in  the  Commission,  and  the 
native  population  generally,  might  not  much  like  the 
correct  theory  of  their  functions,  which  was  that  of 
making  a  report,  the  value  of  which  must  be  diminished 
by  their  want  of  English  forensic  experience.  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen  has  published  a  most  lucid  and  instructive 
summary  of  the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  think  that 
the  guilt  of  the  Gaikwar  was  established  by  the  evidence ; 
and  if  Lord  Northbrook  had  formed  the  same  opinion,  had 
avowed  it,  and  acted  on  it,  he  would  have  been  doing  quite 
right.  Whether  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage  of 
having  had  native  Commissioners  would  then  have  been 
greater,  may  be  disputed.  The  advantage  would  have 
been  that  eminent  natives  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  theirviews  to  bear  on  the  formation  of  the  Viceroy’s 
decision.  The  disadvantage  would  have  been  that  their 
views  would  have  been  found  not  to  have  prevailed  with 
him.  But  at  any  rate  he  was  the  judge,  and  he  might 
have  pronounced  a  judicial  decision  the  soundness  of 
which  would  have  been  beyond  criticism.  Unfortunately, 
if  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  have  been  correctly  trans¬ 
mitted,  it  looks  as  if  Lord  Northbrook  had  formed  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Gaikwar  was  guilty,  and  had 
acted  on  this  opinion,  and  deposed  the  Gaikwar  for  being 
guilty  ;  but,  out  of  politeness  to  the  native  Commissioners, 
had  affected  not  to  have  arrived  at  any  opinion  at  all  as  to 
the  Gaikwar’ s  guilt,  and  to  be  deposing  him  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  chose  to  depose  him. 

That,  in  one  sense,  substantial  justice  has  been  done  is  no 
doubt  true.  That  the  Gaikwar  was  not  fit  to  rule  was  true 
at  the  date  of  the  Proclamation,  and  it  was  equally  true 
last  year  when  Lord  Northbrook  left  him  to  rule  for  a 
fixed  period  of  probation.  But  it  is  very  unpleasant,  when 
speaking  of  the  Indian  Government,  to  have  to  fall  back 
upon  its  doing  substantial  justice.  It  ought  not  only  to 
arrive  at  a  right  end,  but  to  arrive  at  it  by  defensible  and 
intelligible  means.  Why  this  is  important,  both  as  regards 
the  Indian  public,  that  it  may  acquiesce  as  under  a  rule  of 
right-doing,  and  as  regards  the  English  public,  that  it  may 
retain  the  unimpaired  confidence  in  its  statesmen  which 
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prevents  its  interfering  in  Indian  administration,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  set  forth  in  detail.  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  mode  of  arriving  at  substantial  justice  does  not 
seem  to  have  that  character  of  simplicity,  frankness, 
and  directness  which  ought  to  mark  the  acts  of  a 
Viceroy.  Nor  is  to  be  concealed  that  this  Baroda 
investigation  and  its  results  reveal  to  us  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  we  have  to  face  in  governing 
India.  We  do  not  like  to  exclude  natives,  and  especially 
natives  of  character  and  position,  from  helping  us  to  govern ; 
but  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  what  real  assistance  they 
can  be  supposed  to  give  us.  Are  they  fit  to  exercise  any¬ 
thing  like  judicial  functions?  To  avoid  saying  that  they 
are  not,  three  eminent  natives  were  placed  on  the  Baroda 
Commission,  and  their  presence  was  intended  to  mark  their 
impartiality,  and  our  confidence  in  their  capacity  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  But,  as  it  happened,  the  evidence  which  seemed 
conclusive  to  three  Englishmen  seemed  inconclusive  to  them. 
The  Englishmen  selected  were  chosen  because  they  seemed 
to  Lord  Northbrook  as  likely  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
as  any  that  could  be  found.  Either  they  were  wrong 
in  their  conclusions  or  they  were  right.  If  they  were 
wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  believe  that 
Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  administer  what  really  is  justice  in 
India.  If  they  were  right,  their  native  colleagues  must 
have  erred  either  because  they  were  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  bearing  of  evidence,  or  because  they  were,  how¬ 
ever  unconsciously,  biassed  by  a  tenderness  for  a  native 
Prince.  So  far  as  the  summary  of  the  Proclamation  enables 
us  to  judge,  Lord  Northbrook  thought  the  native  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  wrong.  He  did  not  say  so,  but  he  acted  as  if 
they  were  wrong.  Whether  this  was  a  wise  mode  of  at 
once  sparing  their  feelings  and  yet  of  doing  substantial 
justice  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  those  whose  practical 
experience  enables  them  to  appreciate  what  the  feelings  of 
eminent  natives  are  really  likely  to  be.  But  the  result 
remains  ;  when  we  want  to  arrive  at  substantial  justice  we 
may  have  often  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of 
natives,  or  to  show  that,  if  it  is  given,  we  do  not  put  a  very 
high  estimate  on  its  value. 


STRANGERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

R.  BIGGAR’S  disregard  of  courtesy,  good  feel¬ 
ing,  and  common  sense  served  as  an  occasion  for 
proving  that  obsolete  Standing  Orders  can  be  rendered 
comparatively  innocuous  by  evasion.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  seemed  to  be  helplessly  confined  by  the  bonds  which 
it  has  imposed  on  itself,  until  Mr.  Disraeli  quietly  untied 
the  formidable  knot.  Standing  Orders  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed  ;  but  their  servants  are  also  their  masters.  A  sus¬ 
pended  Standing  Order  ceased  to  be  operative  for  a  single 
night ;  and  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  suspend  it  for  a 
week,  for  a  month,  or  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 
Mr.  Biggar  will  do  well  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  for  he  has 
probably  reached  the  summit  of  his  career.  Last  week  he 
talked  and  read  extracts  in  an  inaudible  voice  for  nearly 
four  hours,  with  no  perceptible  object  except  to  annoy  his 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  the  merit 
of  having  suggested  to  Mr.  Biggar  his  second  and 
crowning  achievement.  Although  he  had  himself  suffi¬ 
cient  good  taste  to  abstain  from  carrying  his  threat 
into  execution,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  original  author  of 
the  vexatious  experiment.  Mr.  Biggar  had  the  good 
fortune  to  turn  out  of  the  House  not  only  the  reporters, 
but  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  the  opportunity  will  not  soon  recur.  One 
of  his  friends  asserted  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
Prince’s  presence,  but  the  opportunity  of  a  transcendent 
act  of  rudeness  would  probably  have  been  heartily 
welcomed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  from  another  sup¬ 
porter  of  Home  Rule  that  iu  his  opinion  a  member  should 
be  a  gentleman  first  and  a  patriot  afterwards.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  at  any  future  time  ceases  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  restraints  of  good  breeding,  the  Speaker  of  the 
day  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  and  order. 
Mr.  Biggar  explained  his  conduct  by  the  wild  statement 
that  he  had  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  press.  He  pro¬ 
bably  intended,  as  far  as  his  words  had  any  meaning,  to 
suggest  that  his  misuse  of  a  Standing  Order  might  possibly 
lead  to  a  surrender  of  privilege. 

Unless  Mr.  Sullivan  should  renew  his  threat,  or  Mr. 
Biggar  his  outrage,  there  is  no  need  to  revise  the  Standing 
Orders  in  a  hurry.  An  evil  which  has  been  endured  for 


an  indefinite  time  may  certainly  be  tolerated  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  or  even  to  the  end  of  the  present  Session. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity,  or 
rather  the  convenience,  of  a  change.  It  is  absurd  that 
reporters  who  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  debate  of  the 
House,  or  at  the  sitting  of  a  Committee,  should  be  even  con¬ 
ventionally  regarded  as  having  committed  an  offence  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  their  proper  function.  When  it  was 
lately  proposed  to  summon  the  printers  of  two  papers  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  it  was  well  known  that  their  re¬ 
porters  had,  with  the  assent  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Com¬ 
mittee,  merely  given  an  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  complained  of  a  breach  of  privilege, 
really  intended  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Committee.  In  that  instance  the  House  withdrew 
in  time  from  the  false  step  which  had  been  taken  \ 
and  the  subsequent  debates,  whatever  might  be  their 
opportuneness  or  utility,  had  the  merit  of  dealing  with  the 
question  in  dispute.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion  for  a  special 
Report  from  the  Committee  may  have  been  open  to  ob¬ 
jection  ;  but  it  avoided  the  whole  subject  of  breach  of 
privilege.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Sullivan 
should  have  afterwards  determined  or  threatened  to  punish 
the  House  for  the  awkwardness  which  might  possibly  have 
ai’isen  if  Mr.  Lewis’s  motion  had  not  been  rescinded.  The 
argument  which  is  known  as  a  reductio  ad  absurduvi  is 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  chiefly  proves  the  mischief  and 
nonsense  of  extremes.  Almost  any  kind  of  practical  course 
exaggerated  and  misapplied  by  fools  becomes  objection¬ 
able  ;  but  the  experiment  can  only  be  tried  by  those  who 
either  satisfy  the  definition,  or  are  content  to  be  foolish  on 
the  particular  occasion.  No  general  rule  of  life  can  be 
devised  which  will  exactly  fit  all  possible  cases.  The  me¬ 
lancholy  ambition  of  showing  that  the  spirit  may  be  per¬ 
verted  in  conformity  with  the  letter  is  easily  gratified. 

The  power  of  a  single  member  to  exclude  strangers,  and 
consequently  to  prevent  the  debates  from  being  recorded, 
does  no  harm,  except  when  some  selfish  or  injudicious  per¬ 
son  abuses  his  privilege  at  the  expense  both  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country.  Mr.  Sullivan  proposed  to  give  a 
I  practical  proof  that  it  was  possible  to  disregard  courtesy  and 
common  sense ;  and  the  experiment,  when  it  was  after¬ 
wards  tried,  supported  his  conclusion.  The  same  form  of 
annoyance  has  been  employed  on  two  or  three  occasions 
within  living  memory,  though  never  with  so  little  reason 
or  pretext.  When  the  whole  question  of  privilege  is  re¬ 
viewed,  it  will  be  expedient,  in  accordance  with  the  Report 
of  a  former  Select  Committee,  to  take  precautions  against 
the  caprice  of  eccentric  and  obstinate  members.  As  the 
menace  against  the  Times  and  Daily  News  had  come  to 
nothing,  there  was  no  excuse  for  exposing  the  House  to 
grave  inconvenience.  The  best  course  would  be,  as  is 
proposed  by  the  Marquess  of  Hartington,  to  make  the 
removal  of  strangers  dependent  on  a  vote  of  the  House, 
to  be  taken  immediately,  on  the  proposal  of  any  member, 
without  debate  or  amendment.  The  project  of  transferring 
the  power  of  exclusion  to  the  Speaker  would  be  in  every 
respect  anomalous,  although  he  necessarily  retains  the 
right,  under  any  circumstances,  of  expelling  disorderly 
intruders.  The  habitual  respect  paid  to  the  Speaker  is 
in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  limitation  of  his  powers,  which 
prevents  him  from  deciding  any  question  of  substance. 
The  expediency  of  excluding  strangers  is  properly  a  subject 
of  consideration  for  the  House  itself. 

If  there  is  no  urgent  need  of  hasty  legislation,  it  may  bo 
said  on  the  other  hand  that  the  evil  against  which  the 
Standing  Order  provides  a  security  is  almost  wholly 
imaginary.  It  may  be  perfectly  right  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  should  reserve  to  themselves  power  to  sit  in 
secret ;  but  they  have  never  exercised  their  privilege  in  the 
course  of  the  last  half-century,  except  in  one  instance, 
when,  a  year  or  two  since,  strangers  were  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons  during  a  debate  on  an  unsavoury 
subject.  The  more  delicate  and  difficult  the  question 
under  consideration,  the  more  necessary  it  is  found 
that  the  language  of  Ministers  and  Parliamentary 
leaders  should  be  accurately  reported.  There  are  con¬ 
ceivable  cases  in  which  secresy  might  be  desirable;  but 
some  members  among  so  great  a  number  would  almost 
certainly  violate  it,  with  the  result  of  spreading  incomplete 
or  erroneous  reports.  When  strangers  are  spoken  of 
in  discussions  on  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  the  term 
is  almost  always  applied  to  reporters,  who  are  indeed  the 
representatives  of  the  outside  community.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  adopt  the  scheme  which  was  lately  erroneously 
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attributed  to  Lord  Hartington  of  distinguishing  between 
reporters  and  unprofessional  spectators.  No  new  Standing 
Order  is  needed  to  prevent  disorder  or  disturbance  ;  and  if 
a  Parliamentary  secret  is  to  be  kept,  it  is  a  strange  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  object  to  confide  it  to  the  newspapers. 
The  reasons  which  have  hitherto  disinclined  the  House  of 
Commons  to  alter  the  Standing  Order  have  been  the  rarity 
of  the  practical  enforcement  of  an  inconvenient  rule,  and 
a  wholesome  jealousy  of  defining  Parliamentary  privilege. 
The  House  of  Commons  formerly  invented,  and  claimed 
as  the  occasion  arose,  any  privileges  which  seemed 
necessary  for  its  protection.  The  same  elastic  capacity 
of  defensive  warfare  still  survives  in  theory.  The 
ancient  securities  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown 
may  possibly  be  useful  at  some  future  time  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  turbulence  of  a  mob.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  so  far  subordinate  to  the 
press  as  to  accord  it  special  and  inalienable  rights  ;  yet 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  an  Order  that  a  faithful 
report  of  a  debate  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
privilege.  The  comments  which  are  habitually  published 
on  speeches  would  have  given  greater  offence  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  the  reports  which 
were  disguised  by  many  ingenious  contrivances.  When 
the  proposed  alterations  of  the  Standing  Orders  are 
adopted,  it  will  be  desirable  to  obtain,  if  possible,  uni¬ 
formity  of  action  on  the  part  of  both  Houses.  It  happens 
that  in  the  House  of  Lords  questions  of  privilege  are 
seldom  raised ;  nor  has  any  peer  proposed  to  exclude 
either  the  ladies  who  sometimes  attend  the  debates  or  the 
reporters.  Any  precautions  which  may  be  devised  to 
appease  the  jealousy  of  the  Commons  will  probably  be 
thought  sufficient  by  the  less  sensitive  House.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  has  through  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  been  much  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  right  to  remedy 
a  constitutional  or  legal  defect. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  political  evils  which  would 
result  from  the  discontinuance  of  adequate  reports  of 
Parliamentary  debates.  The  danger  is  not  remote,  for  only 
one  or  two  papers  now  supply  tolerable  reports,  and  the 
leading  journal  last  year  tried  the  experiment  of  curtailing 
the  reports  in  such  a  manner  as  sometimes  to  render  them 
unintelligible.  It  was  then  not  unusual  to  find  in  the 
leading  article  of  the  Times  comments  on  passages  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  report.  If  the 
debates  were  no  longer  made  public,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community  would  lose  its  only  chance  of  hearing  both 
sides  of  every  question.  Newspaper  writers  have  many 
merits,  but  they  necessarily  advocate  their  own  views,  and 
their  readers  seldom  consult  the  paper  which  might  supply 
an  answer.  Supporters  of  unpopular  opinions  would  be 
the  severest  sufferers.  Even  a  losing  cause  has  generally 
defenders  in  Parliament,  but  it  may  find  no  hearing  else¬ 
where.  The  great  popular  authority  of  political  leaders  is 
mainly  founded  on  their  speeches,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
reports,  would  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
It  is  as  well  that  an  important  element  of  the  Constitution 
should  cease  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege. 


SCOTCH  LEGISLATION. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  is  the  mode  in  which  legislation  for  Scot¬ 
land  is  carried  on.  Scotch  business  is  treated  as  a  thing 
apart  which  Scotch  members  manage  for  themselves.  The 
questions  at  issue  are,  as  a  general  rule,  small  and  local,  but 
still  the  interference  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  settle 
them.  The  Lord  Advocate  practically  decides  what  shall  be 
done,  but  he  listens  readily  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  carries 
the  differences  of  political  parties  as  little  as  possible  into 
his  decisions.  Often  the  Scotch  members  hold  a  little 
caucus  apart  and  discuss  Bills  or  clauses  of  Bills  that  are 
coming  before  the  House.  The  Lord  Advocate  listens  to 
what  they  ultimately  have  to  say  to  him,  and  accepts  less 
formal  suggestions  made  to  him  privately  if  he  thinks 
proper.  He  is  a  kind  of  general  agent  for  getting  atten¬ 
tion  paid  by  Parliament  to  the  wants  of  Scotland.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  Scotch  members  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  some  question  in  which  they  are  interested,  anc  . 
to  raise  discussion  on  it  in  Scotland.  They  bring  in  aBil 
purporting  to  carry  out  their  views,  and  then  what  they 
have  to  propose  is  debated  by  the  Scotch  members  openly  in 
the  House,  and  the  Scotch  papers  have  thus  an  opportunity 


of  commenting  on  what  is  said.  The  object  of  bringing  in 
the  Bills  is  not  to  get  them  passed.  It  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  substance  of  their  enactments  shall  be  considered  to 
be  put  on  the  list  of  things  with  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  to  deal.  If  he  thinks  that  the  want  which  they  propose 
to  meet  is  a  real  want,  to  meet  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  he  assents  to  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill,  and  then  its  existence  comes  to  an 
end.  It  has  answered  its  purpose,  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  charged  with  one  little  piece  of  work  the  more.  If  he 
thinks  it  more  advisable  to  signify,  openly  and  at  once, 
that  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  House  is  in  his  opinion 
an  unwise  one,  he  objects  to  the  Second  Reading,  and 
seldom  objects  in  vain.  The  only  weak  point  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  the  Lord  Advocate  cannot  command  much  of 
the  time  of  Parliament,  and  Scotch  Bills  are  thus  apt  to 
hang  over  from  year  to  year.  What  he  does  manage  to 
effect  is  generally  achieved  almost  at  the  close  of  the 
Session,  when  Bills  which  do  not  provoke  much  discussion 
or  opposition  are  passed  with  surprising  rapidity  ;  and  he 
has  generally  learnt  beforehand  what  is  thought  of  the 
clauses  of  each  Bill  by  the  Scotch  members  who  happen  to 
be  interested  in  it,  and  has  agreed  to  such  changes  and 
compromises  as  he  may  be  willing  to  admit.  Scotch 
legislation  thus  passes  through  two  stages.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Session  there  are  one  or  more  public 
discussions  in  order  that  it  may  be  decided  what  sugges¬ 
tions  the  Lord  Advocate  shall  be  induced  to  take  into  his 
favourable  consideration.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Session 
there  is  a  sudden  efflorescence  of  small  Scotch  Bills,  the 
tenor,  and  often  the  clauses,  of  which  have  been  settled 
outside  the  House.  The  general  result  is  that  Scotch 
business  is  got  through  in  a  way  that  suits  the  Scotch. 
They  have  a  very  mitigated,  very  harmless  form  of  Home 
Rule.  But  then  it  is  only  possible  that  they  should  have 
it  because  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  are  small  ques¬ 
tions,  really  belonging  to  Scotland  only,  and  involving  no 
general  principles.  When  a  Scotch  measure  involves 
principles  in  which  the  nation  generally  is  supposed  to  be 
interested,  things  go  on  in  a  very  different  way.  The  Scotch 
Home  Rule  system  is  at  an  end,  and  the  Bill  is  treated 
as  one  of  Imperial  importance.  It  was,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  a  Bill  dealing  with  patronage  in  the  Scotch  Kirk 
that  first  woke  Mr.  Gladstone  into  life  after  the  torpor  of 
his  defeat,  and  brought  liim  back  to  Westminster  from  his 
mountain  retreat.  There  are  not  many  people,  perhaps, 
who  would  be  stung  into  a  salutary  excitement  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  tiny  Scotch  ecclesiastical  measure  ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  one  of  the  few,  and  directly  any  one  of 
acknowledged  Parliamentary  position  says  that  a  Scotch 
Bill  is  more  than  a  Scotch  Bill,  this  Bill  is  at  once  an 
exception,  and  receives  a  different  treatment  from  that 
bestowed  on  the  bulk  of  Scotch  measures.  It  would  be 
idle,  therefore,  to  ask  the  Irish  members  to  imitate  the 
Scotch,  and  get  through  Irish  business  in  the  same  quiet 
pleasant  manner.  The  questions  on  which  the  Irish  feel 
most  strongly  would  inevitably  be  treated,  not  as  purely 
Irish,  but  as  Imperial  questions. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  Scotch 
business.  No  less  than  four  Bills  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Lord  Advocate  took  one  into  his 
favourable  consideration.  He  disposed  of  another  by 
saying  that  he  had  already  a  Bill  in  hand  which  would 
carry  out  its  object.  The  Second  Reading  of  the  third  he 
opposed,  and  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority ;  but 
accidentally  it  had  assumed  a  sort  of  Imperial  character, 
and  Scotch  members  only  formed  a  small  part  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  division.  The  sitting  of  the  House  came 
to  an  end  before  the  discussion  of  the  fourth  was  closed. 
The  second  and  fourth  Bills  referred  to  matters  so  very 
local  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  them.  But  the 
first  Bill  illustrated  the  advantage  of  having  occasionally  a 
public  discussion  on  a  subject  which  the  Lord  Advocate  is 
willing  to  take  up.  It  was  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Dr. 
Cameron  for  altering  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  criminal 
appeals,  and  he  told  the  history  of  a  very  curious  case  which 
had  stimulated  him  to  bring  in  the  measure.  A  journey¬ 
man  joiner  employed  upon  a  new  building,  while  taking 
his  breakfast,  which  had  been  brought  him  by  his  wife, 
observed  a  woman  within  the  hoarding  handing  pieces  of 
wood  to  another  woman  outside.  He  expelled  the  intruder, 
and  took  from  the  woman  outside  all  the  wood  she  had  got 
except  three  pieces  which  she  refused  to  give  up,  which  he 
had  not  seen  her  receive,  and  as  to  which  he  unfortunately 
could  not  argue  with  her,  as  he  suffered  from  an  impedi- 
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ment  of  speech  which  prevented  him  from  uttering  the 
forcible  remarks  to  which,  no  doubt,  he  wished  to  give 
vent.  He  was  arrested  for  taking  part  in  the  theft,  and 
most  foolishly  pleaded  guilty,  intending  to  explain,  but  not 
being  able  to  get  the  words  out,  that  all  he  meant  was  that 
he  owned  that  he  had  allowed  the  woman  to  retain  the 
three  pieces  of  wood.  He  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days’ 
imprisonment,  but  soon  after  his  sentence  the  real  facts 
became  known,  and  he  was  released  long  before  the  thirty 
days  had  expired.  It  was  then  desired  to  appeal  against 
the  sentence,  but  it  was  found  that  only  ten  days  were 
allowed  in  which  to  bring  an  appeal,  and  the  ten  days  had 
gone  by.  The  object  of  Dr.  Cameron’s  Bill  was  to  make 
the  ten  days  date  from  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  and 
not  from  the  time  when  judgment  was  pronounced,  and 
also  to  enlarge  the  discretion  of  Courts  of  magistrates  to 
review  their  judgments.  The  main  advantage  of  the  public 
discussion  of  I)r.  Cameron’s  Bill  was  that  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  character  of  the  joiner 
in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to  him  than  any  appeal 
could  ensure,  and  it  was  also  useful  because  it  started 
the  general  question  whether  appeals  should  be  encou¬ 
raged.  Iu  this  particular  case  it  could  not  be  said 
that  justice  had  not  been  duly  administered ;  for  if  a 
prisoner  chooses  to  plead  guilty,  the  magistrates  would 
naturally  pronounce  judgment  against  him,  and  a  general 
law  can  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  the  nice  case  of  a  man 
who  can  just  speak  enough  to  plead  guilty  when  he  is 
innocent,  and  whose  voice  suddenly  fails  him  when  he 
wishes  to  explain  what  he  means.  As  to  the  general  danger 
of  encouraging  criminal  appeals,  Sir  George  Campbell 
was  able  to  contribute  the  fruits  of  his  Indian  experience. 
He  had  seen  how  easily  frivolous  appeals  were  got  up  by 
unscrupulous  attorneys,  and  he  thought  that  the  natural 
proneness  of  Scotchmen  to  appeal  had  better  not  be  carried 
too  far.  That  a  poor  Scotchman  should  have  justice  done 
him  before  the  world,  that  a  warning  should  be  given  to 
the  public  not  to  make  general  deductions  from  a  particular 
case,  and  that  this  warning  should  be  specially  pointed  to 
the  Scotch  public,  were  all  in  their  way  good  things,  and 
other  members  could  share  the  views  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
when  he  said  that  he  had  listened  to  the  discussion  with 
advantage. 

The  measure  that  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  favour¬ 
able  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate  touched  on  the  great 
absorbing  and  national  subject  of  drink.  The  Bill  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  away  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  licensing 
questions  from  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
Sheriffs  and  the  Sheriffs’  substitutes.  At  present  borough 
magistrates  give  or  refuse  licences,  but  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  county  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  in  movingthe  SecondReading  of  his  Bill, openly  avowed 
that  he  proposed  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  because  the  county  magistrates  were  not 
impartial,  and  he  more  especially  stated  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Lanarkshire,  to  whom  the  appeal  lies  from  the 
magistrates  of  his  own  borough  of  Glasgow,  were  not  im¬ 
partial.  They  were,  he  said,  canvassed,  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  railway  tickets,  and  their  •  bills  at  hotels  were 
discharged  for  them  by  those  who  wished  to  bias  their 
decision.  Sir  Edward  Colebrook  entirely  denied  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  statement,  and  said,  very 
properly,  that  if  there  were  any  magistrates  against  whom 
such  things  could  be  proved,  their  conduct  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary.  It  is,  indeed, 
rather  strange  that  magistrates  should  be  corrupted  in 
this  way,  for  the  proposal  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  is  supported  by  the  publicans,  so  it 
must  be  the  friends  of  temperance  who  thus  hocus  and 
bribe  respectable  country  gentlemen.  Mr.  Anderson  owned 
that  the  Sheriffs  strongly  disapproved  of  having  duties  thrust 
upon  them  which  might  lessen  the  confidence  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  public  in  their  judicial  impartiality,  and 
mix  up  their  names  in  the  miserable  squabbles  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  and  their  antagonists;  but  he  said 
that,  as  it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  pay  of  Sheriffs, 
it  could  not  be  thought  hard  to  force  them  to  assume  new 
duties,  however  disagreeable  to  them.  That  the  Bill  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  away  jurisdiction  from  men  against  whom 
mere  vague  charges  of  corrupt  dealing  were  made,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  confer  it  on  men  unsuited  and  unwilling  to  accept  it, 
were  certainly  strong  objections  to  the  measure,  and  amply 
warranted  the  opposition  of  the  Government.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  Licensed  Victuallers  had  taken  it  into  their 


heads  to  adopt  the  Bill  as  their  own.  The  great  beer 
interest  ordered  its  nominees  or  submissive  friends  to 
vote  for  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  circular  had  been  sent  to  members  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  debate,  in  which  “  the  United 
“  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
“  Ireland  ”  had  enjoined  them  to  be  in  their  places,  and  to 
vote  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill.  These  persons,  as 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  observed,  could  not  address  their  own 
potboys  in  a  more  insolent  manner  than  that  in  which  they 
addressed  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  is  much  oftener  wrong  than  right  in  what 
he  says,  but  he  was  unquestionably  right  in  exposing 
and  repelling  as  an  insult  such  an  attempt  at 
dictation.  The  political  action  of  public-house  keepers 
is,  in  fact,  becoming  one  of  the  nuisances  of  the  day  ;  and 
every  exposure  of  its  mischievous  effects  is  valuable. 
The  publicans  are  now  always  taking  up  some  cause  or 
other,  and  the  causes  they  support  are  those  which  are 
calculated  to  find  favour  with  the  most  ignorant  and  foolish 
part  of  the  population.  When  a  local  question  is  to  be  decided 
as  to  which  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  improvement 
are  at  variance,  we  are  sure  to  hear  that  the  publicans 
have  pronounced  against  improvement.  When  an  un¬ 
meaning  Association  for  some  wild  political  purpose  is 
formed,  we  are  sure  to  hear  that  its  head-quarters  are  the 
back  parlour  of  some  enterprising  publican.  If,  however, 
it  comes  to  publicans  ordering  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  in  their  places  and  to  vote  as  the  publicans 
direct,  the  mere  exposure  of  so  arrogant  an  attempt  at 
dictation  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil.  There  are  few 
members  of  the  House  who  would  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  were  really  the  patient  victims  of  that  vulgarest 
of  all  vulgar  forms  of  tyranny. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AT  BELLEVILLE. 

GAMBETTA’S  speech  at  Belleville  is  a  signal 
o  though  undesigned  tribute  to  the  political  foresight 
of  the  Left  Centre.  When  M.  Thiers  first  separated  him¬ 
self  from  the  Constitutional  Royalists,  and  declared  that 
the  Republic  was  the  Government  which  divided  French¬ 
men  least,  it  seemed  to  many  Liberals  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  lesson  of  1848.  France  had  never  been  so  free 
as  under  the  Monarchy  of  July.  The  Revolution  which, 
overthrew  that  Monarchy  established  nothing.  It  only 
made  things  ready  for  the  Empire  by  which  it  was  in  its 
turn  overthrown.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  men 
who  had  seen  the  mischief  done  by  the  last  essay  towards 
Republicanism  should  think  that  the  secret  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  lay  with  the  Orleanists.  They  alone  of  French 
parties  could  safely  appeal  to  history.  They  alone  could 
show  a  record  of  actual  work  done  as  evidence  of  their 
willingness  and  capacity  to  renew  the  experiment  of 
1830  with  results  as  good  and  more  lasting.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  merit  of  M.  Thiers  and  of  those  who  followed 
him,  that  they  were  not  deceived  by  this  plausible  reason¬ 
ing.  The  Government  which  is  abstractedly  the  best 
is  not  necessarily  the  Government  that  divides  a  nation 
least.  The  Government  that  most  nearly  answers 
to  this  description  is  the  Government  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  essentials  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the 
form  which  least  irritates  popular  fanaticism.  Though 
these  essentials  may  be  more  easily  secured  under  a 
Monarchy  than  under  a  Republic,  it  is  admitted  that 
they,  may  conceivably  be  secured  under  either.  But  the 
partisans  of  limited  Monarchy  do  not  claim  divine  origin 
for  their  favourite  institution,  whereas  the  partisans  of  a 
Republic  do  claim  for  theirs  an  authority  which  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  divine  right.  Consequently  there  is  much  more 
hope  of  bringing  Orleanists  to  submit  to  a  Constitutional 
Republic  than  there  is  of  bringing  Republicans  to  submit 
to  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  The  former  hold  that  the 
indispensable  substance  of  good  government  resides  in 
more  than  one  form  ;  whereas  the  latter  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  this  indispensable  substance  is  never  found 
severed  from  the  Republic.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that,  if  the  Right  Centre  had  succeeded  in  their  design  of 
re-establishing  the  Monarchy,  M.  Gambetta  would  last 
week  have  been  found  urging  his  constituents  to  give  the 
new  Constitution  a  fair  trial.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  he 
would  have  been  denouncing  it  by  letter  from  London  or 
Brussels.  And  if  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might  have  per¬ 
suaded  himself  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
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it  is  impossible  to  imagine  him  making  such  a 
speech  as  that  he  made  the  other  day  and  carrying 
his  hearers  completely  along  with  him.  Belleville  may 
be  induced  to  accept  a  Second  Chamber  returned  by  in¬ 
direct  election,  and  a  President  chosen  by  the  Chambers 
instead  of  by  the  people;  but  it  only  does  so  by  way 
of  consideration  for  the  retention  of  Republican  forms. 
If  it  had  been  forced  to  surrender  those,  it  would  have 
ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  would 
merely  have  bided  its  time  to  replace  the  Monarchy  by  a 
Government  more  to  its  mind.  No  doubt  this  readiness  to 
accept  or  reject  institutions,  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for 
what  they  are  called,  is  a  mark  of  political  childishness  ; 
but  in  dealing  with  children  it  is  of  no  avail  to  treat  them 
as  though  they  were  men.  Where  nothing  more  important 
than  forms  is  involved  it  is  usually  wise  to  humour  those 
who  have  the  power  of  making  their  hostility  felt. 

The  character  and  value  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  had 
been  too  much  discussed  to  make  M.  Gambetta’s  task  at  all 
an  easy  one.  In  England,  if  a  measure  is  brought  forward 
from  which  any  political  party  hopes  to  reap  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  authors  of  it  are  usually  careful  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  expect  to  profit  by  its  adoption.  The  late 
Lord  Derby,  being  an  impulsive  and  imprudent  person, 
did  confess  that  the  object  of  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill 
was  to  dish  the  Whigs.  But,  with  this  exception,  every  one 
who  was  responsible  for  its  introduction  was  careful  to 
speak  on  all  public  occasions  as  though  the  sole  end  the 
Conservative  Government  had  in  view  was  to  secure  a 
more  perfect  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 
Nobody  so  much  as  hinted  that  the  residuum  might  turn 
out  a  more  pliable  political  element  than  the  classes  im¬ 
mediately  above  them.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  each 
party  acknowledges  with  the  utmost  frankness  that  its 
main  end  and  purpose  is  to  defeat  some  other  party. 
While  the  Senate  Bill  was  under  review,  the  organs  of  the 
Right  Centre  did  not  deny  that  their  desire  to  see  it 
passed  had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  injuring  the  Republican  party.  M.  Gambetta, 
therefore,  approached  the  question  under  a  peculiar  disad¬ 
vantage.  He  had  to  convince  the  electors  of  Belleville  that 
the  authors  of  the  Bill  had  been  mistaken  in  their  own 
handiwork.  There  was  a  characteristic  boldness  in  the 
way  in  which  he  set  about  doing  this.  He  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  demonstrating  that  the  Senate  would  be  a 
less  powerful,  or  a  less  reactionary,  body  than  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  in  the  Assembly  supposed.  He  declared  that  it  was 
of  all  others  the  feature  which  he  most  wished  to  see  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Constitution.  The  Chamber  which 
had  been  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the  dispossessed  and  the 
rejected  of  universal  suffrage  took  shape  in  his  description 
as  the  very  instrument  which  the  French  democracy  needs 
to  give  it  the  permanent  command  of  the  country.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  politicians  of  the  Right  Centre  grew 
nervous  when  they  read  M.  Gambetta’s  speech,  or  that 
they  should  try  to  console  themselves  with  reflecting  how 
terrible  a  disappointment  is  reserved  for  his  hearers  when 
his  assurances  come  to  be  put  to  the  test.  The  process  by 
which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion  is  exceedingly  plausible. 
The  feature  in  the  new  Electoral  College  on  which  his  ar¬ 
gument  fastens  is  the  representation  of  the  communes. 
Hitherto,  he  says,  the  communes  have  been  mere  municipal 
atoms  isolated  from  one  another  and  breathing  no  common 
political  atmosphere.  In  future  every  municipal  election 
will  have  something  political  about  it.  The  peasant’s  vote 
for  a  councillor  will  be  determined  by  other  than  merely 
local  considerations.  His  representative  will  have  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  see  to  the  mending  of  roads  or 
the  building  of  bridges.  He  will  have  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  a  Senator,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  he  will  use 
that  voice,  his  constituents  will  have  to  consider  what 
political  changes  they  wish  to  see  effected,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  the  political  promises  by  which  the  rival  candi¬ 
dates  try  to  secure  their  support.  When  the  time  of  electing 
a  Senator  arrives  the  delegates  of  the  commune  will  go  to 
the  chief  town  of  the  department,  and  there  discuss  the 
opinions  and  the  wants  of  their  respective  communes. 
This  will  be  another  step  in  the  process  of  political  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  one  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt 
in  every  village  throughout  the  country.  These  dele¬ 
gates  will  all  go  back  again  to  their  constituents  as 
soon  as  the  election  is  over,  and  recount  to  them  what 
they  have  heard  and  said  while  they  have  been  absent. 
In  this  way  the  peasant  will  learn  that  there  is  no  real  an¬ 
tagonism  between  him  and  the  artisan,  that  the  alarms 


which  designing  politicians  have  so  often  excited  in  his 
mind  have  no  foundation  in  the  world  of  fact,  and  that  as 
the  peasantry,  above  all  other  classes,  have  inherited  the 
conquests  of  the  Revolution,  so  the  peasantry,  above  all 
other  classes,  are  bound  to  be  faithful  servants  of  the 
Republic.  When  this  lesson  has  been  mastered,  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  looks  forward  to  seeing  the  Republic  established 
with  a  solidity  to  which  there  has  never  been  any  parallel 
in  France.  The  peasant,  he  says,  is  the  one  fixed  and 
immovable  element  in  French  society.  Let  him  once  be 
genuinely  won  over  to  the  Republic,  and  he  will  impart 
to  it  his  own  immobility. 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Gambetta  argues  as  though  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  make  its 
appeal  to  the  French  peasantry.  To  judge  merely  from 
this  speech,  no  one  would  suppose  that  every  one  of  these 
peasants  whose  first  introduction  to  political  life  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  describes  with  so  much  vigour  has  a  vote  for  the 
National  Assembly,  and  under  the  Empire  had  a  vote  for  the 
Legislative  Body.  How  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  all  this 
previous  political  training  has  gone  for  nothing  ?  If  the 
mere  act  of  taking  part  in  an  indirect  election  is  to  work  so 
many  miracles,  why  has  the  act  of  taking  part  in  a  direct 
election  been  so  completely  barren  of  results  ?  This  is  so 
obvious  a  question  to  put  that  it  is  surprising  that  M. 
Gambetta  should  not  have  taken  some  notice  of  it  by  way  of 
anticipation.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  suited  his  purpose 
to  acknowledge  that  the  suffrage  can  sometimes  have  next 
to  no  educating  influence  on  those  who  possess  it.  If  M. 
Gambetta’s  predictions  about  the  senatorial  elections  prove 
to  have  any  truth  in  them,  their  superiority  over  the 
elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  probably  be 
due  to  the  more  manageable  size  of  the  constituencies. 
The  peasant  who  has  a  vote  for  the  department  in  which 
his  commune  is  situated  loses  all  interest  in  the  election 
from  the  very  magnitude  of  the  area  over  which  the 
voters  are  distributed.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
some  of  the  results  to  which  M.  Gambetta  looks  forward 
with  so  much  confidence  might  be  obtained  even  in  the 
elections  for  the  popular  Chamber,  if  the  electoral 
districts  were  made  smaller  and  the  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  for  each  district  reduced  in  proportion.  At  present, 
however,  the  maintenance  of  the  scrutin  de  liste — the 
system,  that  is,  under  which  every  elector  has  a  vote  for  all 
the  representatives  of  his  department— -is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  membership  of  the  Left.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  consider  from  a  Conservative  point  of  view  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  an 
Electoral  Reform  Bill  until  after  the  Senate  has  been  re¬ 
turned.  If  the  Republicans  reap  all  the  benefits  they  expect 
from  the  new  modes  of  election  which  will  then  be  on  their 
trial,  they  may  be  able  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
electing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  a  greater  absence 
of  prejudice  than  they  can  now  bring  to  the  discussion. 


THE  WELSH  MINERS. 

rpHERE  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  cessation  of  industry 
-L  in  South  Wales  is  approaching  its  close,  but  many 
further  changes  must  precede  the  return  of  prosperity. 
The  colliers,  who  by  striking  against  a  reduction  of  wages 
produced  the  lock-out,  are  still  unreconciled.  They  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  the  struggle  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  which  they  have  found  in  the  noil-associated 
collieries ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  little  sympathy 
between  them  and  the  ironmasters’  colliers  who  have  been 
against  their  will  reduced  to  idleness.  The  associated 
employers  have  at  last  agreed  to  open  their  pits  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  wages  of  last  December. 
As  the  furnaces  are  still  out  of  blast,  the  coal  will  be  sent 
into  the  market  in  competition  with  the  produce  of  the 
non-associated  collieries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  dissentient 
coalowners  will  consequently  be  compelled  to  discharge  the 
extra  hands  whom  they  have  employed  since  the  strike  ; 
and  in  that  case  the  men  will  almost  necessarily  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  proposed  reduction.  When  thousands  of 
skilled  workmen  are  willing  to  accept  a  certain  rate 
of  wages,  the  producers  of  sale  coal  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  demand  higher  payment.  The  whole 
question  involves  complications  which  cannot  be  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  without  local  knowledge  ;  but  it  is 
a  clear  advantage  to  the  community  that  a  large  body  of 
unwilling  idlers  should  be  enabled  to  return  to  work  and  to 
earn  wages  which  still  afford  a  comfortable  maintenance. 
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There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  further  differences  may 
arise  between  employers  and  workmen  when  attempts  are 
made  to  resume  the  production  of  iron.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  wages  are  still  too  high  to  enable  the  masters  to 
put  their  furnaces  in  blast.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
in  the  actual  stagnation  of  the  trade  the  ironmasters  have 
been  losers  by  the  interruption  of  industry.  Some  foreign 
markets  have  within  two  or  three  years  been  permanently 
closed  either  by  competition  or  by  the  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ments  ;  yet  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  manufacture 
which  was  lately  more  prosperous  than  any  other  should 
be  destined  to  decline  or  exhaustion. 

The  loss  which  has  been  incurred  through  the  strike 
and  the  lock-out  is  not  inaccurately  indicated  by  the  traffic 
returns  of  the  railways  which  ordinarily  convey  the 
minerals.  The  local  Companies  which  serve  the  respective 
valleys  have  been  almost  unemployed.  The  Great  Western 
traffic  has  suffered,  as  compared  with  last  year,  a  loss  of 
several  thousands  in  every  week,  although  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  system  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  disturbance 
in  South  Wales.  The  greater  part  of  the  minerals  is 
shipped  at  Newport  and  Cardiff  after  a  comparatively  short 
run  by  railway,  so  that  the  diminution  of  railway  freight 
represents  an  enormous  proportional  loss  to  the  producers 
and  to  the  receivers  of  wages.  No  approximation  has  yet 
been  made  to  any  device  by  which  the  rude  comparison  of 
forces  in  strikes  and  lock-outs  can  be  evaded.  After  some 
experiments,  and  after  observation  of  the  process  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  coal  and  iron  masters  have  defini¬ 
tively  rejected  the  contrivance  of  arbitration.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  many  instances  men  on  strike  have  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  an  adverse  award ;  but  perhaps  it  might  be 
found  possible  with  the  aid  of  the  leaders  of  Trade-Unions 
to  cultivate  a  nicer  sense  of  honour.  A  more  fundamental 
objection  to  arbitration  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  defi¬ 
nite  ground  of  judgment.  Capitalists  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  was  more  to 
their  advantage  to  limit  or  suspend  their  operations,  or  to 
pay  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  The  advocates  of  arbitration 
assume  that  the  receipts  of  the  workmen  ought  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  the  masters  ;  yet  it  is  evident 
that  wages  and  profits,  though  they  are  often  closely  con¬ 
nected,  depend  on  the  operation  of  different  causes.  A 
large  supply  of  labour  may  tend  to  lower  wages  at  the  same 
time  'when  a  rising  mai’ket  increases  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer.  Lord  Abekdake  has  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  clearly  explained  the  true  economic  theory  to  the  South 
Wales  miners;  but  when  they  find  that  a  depression  of 
trade  causes  a  reduction  of  wages,  they  unwillingly  listen 
to  reasoning  which  perhaps  seems  to  them  perplexing  and 
abstruse. 

One  important  source  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  South 
Wales  is,  happily  for  those  concerned,  beyond  the  reach  of 
more  than  casual  disturbance.  The  iron  trade  may  be  un¬ 
profitable,  and  the  household  coal  may  be  subject  to  the 
competition  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  districts,  but  the 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  steam  coal  is  the  best  in 
quality  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  A  great  trade  to  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  has 
sprung  up  within  a  few  years  and  rapidly  increased  ;  and 
vast  quantities  are  shipped  from  the  ports  in  the  British 
Channel.  When  the  tunnel  under  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  now  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  is  completed,  a  direct  route  will  be 
opened  for  steam  coal  to  Bristol,  to  Weymouth,  to  South¬ 
ampton,  and  Portsmouth.  The  trade  to  London  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  largely  when  it  is  relieved  from 
the  circuitous  route  by  Gloucester,  and  from  the 
adverse  gradient  which  it  involves.  A  high  level  bridge 
over  the  Severn  which  would  have  effected  the 
same  object  failed  for  want  of  funds  some  years  ago  ; 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  no  material  impediment  will 
prevent  the  construction  of  the  tunnel.  In  other  respects 
South  Wales  is  liberally  supplied  with  railway  facilities. 
Three  great  railway  systems  give  access  for  the  minerals  to 
the  centre  and  North  of  England,  and  some  of  them  bring 
back  the  ore  and  other  materials  which  are  required  for 
the  iron  manufacture.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  friendly 
relations  which  prevailed  between  the  miners  and  their 
employers  have  been  of  late  years  disturbed ;  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  agitators  have  as  yet  acquired  any  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  the  districts.  The  great  majority  of 
the  working  population  remains  outside  the  Trade-Union 
organization,  though  no  class  of  workmen  has  displayed 
greater  pertinacity  contests  as  to  the  rate  of  wages. 


It  may  be  hoped  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  present 
struggle  will  not  have  left  a  bitter  feeling  behind. 

The  Miners’  Conference  which  has  met  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  wages,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
seems  thus  far  to  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  solution 
of  any  difficulties  which  exist.  In  his  opening  speech  Mr. 
Macdonald  enunciated  the  questionable  proposition  that 
the  miner  had  a  right  to  such  wages  as  the  trade  would 
bear,  and  also  to  what  would  afford  a  comfortable  subsist¬ 
ence  to  himself  and  his  family.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  dispute  about  alleged  rights  which  their  possessors  have 
no  power  to  enforce.  An  acute  and  intelligent  speaker 
might  have  been  expected  to  remember  that  there  may 
sometimes  not  be  a  demand  for  labour  at  the  price  which 
would  reasonably  satisfy  the  workman.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  long  run  the  standard  of  comfort  established  by  custom 
among  any  class  of  workmen  has  a  great  and  wholesome 
influence  on  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  the  test  operates 
only  by  reducing  the  competition  for  employment.  In 
other  passages  Mr.  Macdonald  spoke  vaguely  of  the  right 
of  miners  to  fix  their  own  rate  of  wages.  No  rational 
employer  has  made  the  converse  claim  of  a  right  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  maximum  rate.  The  prosperity  of  1873  and  the 
depression  of  1875  ought  to  have  convinced  both  masters 
and  men  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  will  of  either  party.  With  the  qualification  that  the 
miner  should  fix  his  own  wages,  if  he  can,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  declaration  of  his  rights  becomes  innocuous.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  delegates  of  the 
miners  are  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy  for  the  low  rate  of  wages. 
One  speaker  proposed  that  all  the  miners  in  England  should 
cease  working  on  a  particular  day.  The  Chairman  answered 
that  the  result  would  be  the  punishment  of  the 
community  at  large,  which  may  be  regarded  as  neutral  in 
the  contest.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  all  the  miners  were 
to  strike  at  once,  it  would  be  easier  for  the  employers  to 
replace  them  with  unskilled  workmen  than  for  the  whole 
body  to  subsist  when  the  source  of  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  movement  was  closed.  Much  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  fallacies  which  are  suggested  by  distress.  It  is  the 
nature  of  suffering  persons  and  classes  to  attribute  their 
misfortunes  to  others.  The  miners  and  their  advisers 
naturally  regard  the  employers  as  the  promoters  of  low 
wages,  although  they  gave  them  no  credit  for  the  high 
rate  which  prevailed  two  years  ago.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  colliers  of  South  Wales  may  exercise 
their  own  judgment  instead  of  listening  to  the  counsels  of 
agitators. 


THE  IRISH  COERCION  BILL. 

SOME  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  work  of  go¬ 
verning  Ireland  have  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
recent  debates  on  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill.  This  is 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  new  measure.  It  is  only  a  con¬ 
tinuation  Bill,  by  which  certain  special  regulations  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  Ireland  which  have  been  for  some 
years  in  operation  are  to  be  relaxed  as  far  as  is  thought 
consistent  with  public  safety.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  those  who  object  to  coercive  laws  in  any 
shape  whatever  will  be  satisfied  by  such  a  partial  modifica¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  but  the  measure  is  at  least  not  an  aggressive 
one.  It  is  framed  in  a  conciliatory  spirit ;  it  recognizes 
the  improving  condition  of  Ireland ;  and  is,  in  fact,  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  country.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  therefore, 
that  even  those  who  were  most  stoutly  opposed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  coercive  laws  would  have  at  once  accepted  it  as 
a  gain  as  far  as  it  went,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  best 
of  it  as  an  instalment  of  what  they  demand.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  it  has  been  denounced  as  a  fresh  outrage  on 
an  oppressed  people,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
obstruct  its  progress.  It  is  unnecessary  just  now  to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  far  a  Bill  of  this  kind  is  really  required  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Irish  members,  and  almost  unanimously  of  the  whole  body 
of  English  and  Scotch  members,  that  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  abandon  altogether  the  precautions  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  order  which  have  hitherto  yielded  satisfactory 
results  ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  peace  of  Ireland. 
When  the  Ministry  say  to  the  House  of  Commons,  “We 
“  cannot  undertake  to  govern  certain  parts  of  Ireland 
“  without  these  powers,”  and  when  it  is  known  that  no 
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other  possible  Government  could  be  found  on  any  other 
terms,  discussion  is  practically  at  an  end.  It  does  not 
follow  that  members  who  were  pledged  against  any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ordinary  law  were  therefore  bound  to 
surrender  at  discretion  ;  but  it  might  at  least  have  been 
expected  that  they  would,  as  men  of  sense,  take  account 
of  the  forces  opposed  to  them,  and  understand  what  it 
was  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  accomplish  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  If  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws  are  so  oppressive  as  is  alleged,  it  must  be  so  far 
a  good  thing  for  Ireland  to  get  them  somewhat  relaxed, 
especially  as  distinct  encouragement  is  held  out  that,  if 
the  country  contrives  to  remain  quiet,  they  will  gradually 
be  allowed  to  expire.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  until 
after  several  nights  had  been  wasted,  that  the  Irish 
members,  warned  perhaps  by  a  hint  of  day  sittings  to  finish 
the  Bill,  began  to  show  indications  of  a  more  reasonable 
temper. 

It  is  evident  that  almost  all  the  objections  raised  against 
the  Bill  in  Committee  were  intended  as  a  protest,  not  merely 
against  particular  parts  of  it,  but  against  it  as  a  whole.  It 
was  practically  admitted  that  no  change  in  the  details  of 
the  measure  could  make  it  acceptable,  and  the  Government 
was  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  discouraged  from  making 
any  advances  towards  a  compromise.  It  is  the  more  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  vapour  about  the  “  divine  right  of  every  man 
“  to  have  a  gun,”  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the 
practical  improvement  of  the  measure,  because  it  was 
one  in  which  the  Government  appears  to  have  been 
sadly  in  want  of  this  kind  of  assistance.  The  criticisms 
which  were  passed  on  the  framing  of  the  Bill  were  so  far 
uujust  in  their  special  application  that  they  were  equally 
true  of  almost  every  Bill  that  comes  before  Parliament. 
The  draughtsmen  in  this  instance  merely  followed  their 
usual  plan  of  referring  to  a  series  of  previous  Acts  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  an  amending  Bill,  instead  of  incorporating  in 
the  Bill  itself  a  distinct  account  of  what  it  enacts.  The 
complaint  that  nobody  could  possibly  understand  the  law 
on  the  subject  was  of  course  obviously  an  affectation, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  for  some  years  in  operation, 
and  the  changes  which  are  proposed  have  all  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  specified  by  the  Irish  Secretary.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  pity  that  any  Bill  should  be  presented  in  such 
a  confusing  form,  when  it  might  so  easily  be  made  com¬ 
plete  and  intelligible  in  itself,  at  the  cost  of  a  trifle  more 
for  printing,  and  a  little  more  trouble  to  gentlemen  at  the 
Treasury  who  have  a  long  holiday  to  recruit  in  after  their 
fatigues  ;  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  that  the  Bill  should  be  made  as  unobjectionable 
as  possible.  The  Irish  Secretary  has  promised  to  con¬ 
sider  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  Bill  more  explicit,  and 
he  has  also  accepted  one  or  two  amendments  proposed  by 
Mr.  Butt,  the  more  important  of  which  are  perhaps  those 
limiting  the  search  for  arms  to  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  providing  that  the  warrant  of  search  shall 
only  be  exercised  in  the  presence  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  directed  by  name.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  some  other 
respects  the  Bill  is  capable  of  improvement.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  true,  as  the  O’ Conor  Don  stated,  that  the 
county  of  Dublin  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  because  an  old 
lady  who  lived  in  Dublin  in  perfect  friendship  with  her 
neighbours  was  murdered  by  some  of  her  tenants,  who  had 
come  for  the  purpose  from  a  remote  part  of  Ireland,  it  is 
evident  that  the  compensation  clause  may  sometimes 
be  applied  in  an  exceedingly  unjust  and  foolish  manner; 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  set 
of  words  which  shall  clearly  fasten  the  penalties  of  the 
offence  on  the  really  guilty  district.  This,  however,  is  no 
argument  for  striking  out  the  clause  altogether,  as  the 
O’ Conor  Don  proposed,  with  apparently  a  very  imperfect 
apprehension  of  its,  operation.  He  urged  that  a  fine  did  not 
exercise  a  deterrent  influence  on  the  class  of  persons  against 
whom  it  was  directed,  and  that  agricultural  outrages  in 
Ireland  ought  to  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
laws  which  applied  to  trade  disputes  in  England.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  persons  who  are  aimed  at  are  not  the 
actual  murderers,  but  the  people  who  encourage  murder  by 
their  cowardly  connivance,  and  who  require  to  be  pricked 
np  to  their  duty ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  agrarian  outrages 
in  Ireland  differ  materially  from  ordinary  trade  disputes 
elsewhere.  Here  again,  however,  the  object  of  the  clause 
would  be  made  more  apparent,  and  its  efficiency  perhaps 
increased,  if  the  tax  were  withdrawn  when  the  criminal 
was  given  up. 


One  of  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  the 
spirit  in  which  Irish  members  too  often  apply  themselves 
to  their  Parliamentary  duties.  Nobody  would  say  that 
the  Government  should  be  excused  for  bringing  forward 
careless  or  ill-digested  measures  on  the  plea  that  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  satisfy  critics  who  have  no  other  object 
than  to  get  rid  of  Bills  which  they  dislike  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  course 
which  Irish  members  usually  pursue  does  not  offer  much 
encouragement  to  the  Government  to  make  advances  in 
the  way  of  compromise.  If  there  were  any  chance  of 
securing  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  Coercion  laws, 
their  opponents  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  press  their 
demands.  As  that  is  hopeless  in  the  face  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  with  an  overwhelming  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  at  its  back,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  endeavour 
to  improve  the  details  of  the  measure.  It  is  sometimes 
complained,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Ireland  do  not  exercise  that  influence  on  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  Parliament  which  they  ought  to  possess, 
not  merely  in  the  interest  of  their  own  country,  but  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  fair  balance  of  representative 
opinion  which  is  essential  under  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  But  after  such  scenes  as  have  lately  been  witnessed, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  Irish 
members  who  are  themselves  responsible  for  their  want  of 
weight  in  the  House.  It  is  impossible  that  serious  political 
discussion  can  be  carried  on  to  any  purpose  unless  there  is 
a  sincere  desire  on  each  side  to  arrive  at  a  practical  result, 
and  a  willingness  to  obey,  not  only  the  formal  rules  of  the 
House,  but  also  that  unwritten  code  which  regulates  the 
intercourse  of  gentlemen.  Nothing  would  tend  so  much 
to  simplify  the  great  problem  of  Irish  government  as  the 
presence  in  the  House  of  Irish  members  careful  of  their 
self-respect,  and  willing,  without  sacrificing  their  in¬ 
dependence,  to  accept  the  only  conditions  on  which  they 
can  be  of  real  service  to  their  country. 


A  BURST  BUBBLE. 

R.  KE NEALY  may  boast,  and  probably  he  has  by  this 
time  boasted,  that  he  has  achieved  a  certain  kind  of 
victory.  “He,”  said  the  Greek  hero,  “will  have  won  the 
“  prize  in  this  contest  who  will,  though  he  is  beaten,  be  re- 
“  corded  as  having  contended  with  me.”  Dr.  Kenealy 
has  faced  a  unanimous  House  of  Commons,  and  he  has 
drawn  the  fire  of  two  Attorney- Generals  of  two  successive 
Administrations,  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Bright.  The 
collapse  of  the  Tichborne  bubble  was  scarcely  worth  so 
laborious  an  expenditure  of  breath ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  delusion  is  finally  exploded ;  yet  the  mover 
and  manager  of  the  agitation  must  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  resources  of  popular  folly  are  nearly  exhausted.  The 
race  of  dupes  is  gregarious  and  imitative  ;  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  or  hesitation  of  a  few  ringleaders  propagates  itself 
among  the  common  herd  as  rapidly  as  the  original  craze. 
Sheep  or  calves  will  sometimes  run  for  half  a  mile  along  a 
road  in  front  of  a  carriage  which  in  vain  attempts  to  pass 
them.  At  last  one  or  two  of  the  number,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  turn  or  stand  still,  and  the  remainder 
immediately  follow  the  example.  Dr.  Kenealy  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  borne  with  obtuse  indifference  the  brilliant 
sarcasm  of  Mv.  Disraeli,  and  the  more  serious  exposure 
of  his  fallacies  by  Mr.  Bright  ;  but  he  must  have  listened 
with  alarm  to  Lord  Rivers’s  remonstrance  against  his 
breach  of  confidence,  and  above  all  to  Mr.  Whalley’s  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  eulogies  of  Dr.  Kenealy  in  the  English¬ 
man  are  not  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Claimant. 
When  high- reaching  Whalley  grows  circumspect,  his 
leader  must  apprehend  the  defection  of  his  solitary 
adherent.  If  the  convict  at  Dartmoor  were  cognizant  of 
the  proceedings  of  his  former  advocate,  he  would  probably 
complain  that  his  own  wrongs  have  been  partially  forgotten 
in  the  pursuit  of  popularity  and  imaginary  aggrandizement. 
The  Magna  Charta  Association  has  but  a  remote  connexion 
with  the  Tichborne  fraud.  Mi-.  Whalley  is  not  disposed 
to  abandon  his  prosecution  of  Jesuit  intrigues  in  honour 
even  of  the  modern  antitype  both  of  Cromwell  and  of 
Milton.  At  the  date  of  Magna  Charta  there  were 
neither  Protestants  nor  Jesuits ;  and  if  two  puisne 
Judges  had  then  concurred  with  their  chief  in  a  conspiracy 
against  justice,  they  would  not  have  been  respectable  Non¬ 
conformists. 

A  bad  cause  was  not  rendered  plausible  by  any  display  of 
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eloquence,  of  ability,  or  even  of  ingenious  sophistry.  In  the 
early  part  of  bis  speech  Dr.  Kenealy  absurdly  attempted  to 
conciliate  the  present  Ministers  by  vituperation  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Greek  studies  were  impertinently 
held  up  to  ridicule  because  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  an 
insolent  application  for  his  interference  with  the  Judges. 
The  attack  on  Lord  Coleridge  was  as  conspicuous  for  the 
rhetorical  blunder  which  it  involved  as  for  moral  obliquity. 

It  would  in  any  case  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  House  of 
Commons  that  one  Chief  Justice,  aided  by  two  accomplices 
of  his  own  Court,  has  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  and  oppres¬ 
sive  conduct.  An  assailant  who  wished  his  charges  against 
Sir  Alexander  CocKBURNto  be  thought  credible  ought  not  to 
have  digressed  into  a  more  serious  accusation  against  Lord 
Coleridge.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  two  Chief 
Justices  should  on  different  occasions  have  disgraced  them¬ 
selves  in  dealing  with  the  same  person,  first  as  plaintiff  in 
an  action,  and  then  as  defendant  on  an  indictment  for  mis¬ 
demeanour.  According  to  Dr.  Kenealy’s  statement,  Sir  J ohn 
Coleridge  had  admitted  his  own  guilt  in  knowingly  pre¬ 
senting  a  forged  document  to  the  jury,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  afterwards  become  accessories  to  his  crime  by 
promoting  him  to  the  Bench.  No  motive  was  suggested 
for  acts  which  would  have  been  equally  foolish  and 
criminal.  The  evidence  adduced  was  worthy  of  the 
charge.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Kenealy,  who  had  charged 
Mr.  Dobinson,  late  solicitor  to  the  Tichborne  family, 
with  knowledge  of  the  forgery,  Lord  Coleridge  publicly 
stated  that  Mr.  Dobinson  had  communicated  all  that 
he  knew  to  himself  as  counsel.  It  is  impossible  that 
even  Dr.  Kenealy  can  have  thought  that  Lord  Coleridge 
intended  to  confess  his  own  complicity  in  a  dishonourable 
proceeding,  but  the  habitual  practice  of  mdiscuminatc 
calumny  produces  intellectual  confusion.  The  mobs  which 
Dr.  Kenealy  rouses,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  to  a  state 
of  dangerous  disaffection,  are  probably  not  careful  to  dis- 
tinouish  between  the  action  of  ejectment  and  the  criminal 
trial,  and  they  may  think  that  a  disgraceful  act  attributed 
to  one  Chief  Justice  is  presumptive  evidence  against 
another. 

The  House  of  Commons  listened  with  patient  courtesy 
to  a  prolix  statement  which  was  happily  suicidal.  Even  if 
every  assertion  of  the  mover  had  been  correct,  there  was  no 
pretext  for  Parliamentary  encroachment  on  the  province 
of  criminal  justice.  For  his  own  purposes  Dr.  Kenealy 
had  addressed  fulsome  compliments  to  the  jury  which 
must,  according  to  his  present  contention,  have  been  either 
imbecile  or  dishonest.  It  is  notorious  that  every  person 
competent  to  judge  of  such  matters  entirely  agrees  with 
the  jury ;  and,  if  the  verdict  had  been  erroneous,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
seek  for  redress.  The  fragmentary  passages  of  the  trial 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s 
speech  would  have  been  unintelligible  if  the  majority  of 
members  had  not  remembered  the  voluminous  reports 
which  were  published  at  the  time.  The  speakers  who 
followed  judiciously  abstained  from  any  attempt  to 
supply  the  omissions,  and  from  recrimination.  It  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  Orton  would  have  been 
convicted  if  the  deliberate  perjury  of  the  witness 
Luie  or  Lundgren  had  not  been  accidentally  disco¬ 
vered  and  demonstratively  proved.  The  daring  expe¬ 
riment  and  its  failure  probably  removed  any  lingering 
doubts  by  which  the  jury  may  have  been  troubled.  The 
courteous  and  almost  complimentary  language  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  Sir  H.  James,  though  perhaps 
creditable  to  their  taste,  had  the  disadvantage  of  jarring 
with  the  indignation  and  repugnance  which  the  late  agita¬ 
tion  excites  and  justifies.  The  editor  of  a  scandalous  news¬ 
paper  is  not  entitled  to  be  treated  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  their  equal.  The  hallucination  on  which 
he  depends  for  notoriety  and  for  his  seat  in  Parliament 
only  deserves  notice  because  it  is  shared  by  a  numerous 
section  of  the  populace.  It  was  perhaps  worth  while  to 
devote  one  night,  not  so  much  to  exposure  of  the  error,  as 
to  the  object  of  securing  a  decisive  expression  of  opinion. 
From  this  time  forth  the  question  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
opened  as  if  the  merits  of  the  case  were  still  doubtful.  A 
few  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s  followers  may  perhaps  be  undeceived 
by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  community  is  a 
more  interesting  subject  of  observation  than  the  fortunes 
of  Orton  or  Dr.  Kenealy.  It  is  said  that  several  consti¬ 
tuencies  were  prepared,  if  the  opportunity  had  occurred, 


to  share  or  anticipate  the  wonderful  choice  of  the  electors 
of  Stoke.  In  several  large  towns,  and  in  London  itself, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  assemble  mobs  for  the  purpdse 
of  denouncing  the  jury  which  convicted  Orton,  and  the 
Judges  who  are  held  responsible  for  their  error.  WKile 
the  trial  was  in  progress  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  rabble  justified  its  support  of  the  Claimant  was  intel¬ 
ligible  and  amusing.  If  Orton  had  been  thought  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  he  would  not  have  commanded 
the  sympathy  which  attended  the  ambitious  butcher.  Dr. 
Kenealy  pledges  his  high  authority  to  the  proposition  that 
the  convict  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  it  was  on  the 
opposite  ground  that  he  earned  the  suffrages  of  the 
multitude.  The  present  enthusiasm  extends,  if  its 
official  record  may  be  trusted,  to  Dr.  Kenealy  as  well 
as  to  Orton.  It  is  evident  that  many  thousands  of 
Englishmen  are  beyond  the  reach,  not  merely  of  reason, 
but  of  the  influence  of  newspapers.  To  the  credit  of  even 
minor  journalists  in  London  and  in  the  country,  no  writer, 
with  one  exception,  can  be  found  to  degrade  himself  by  pro¬ 
fessing  belief  in  a  convicted  impostor ;  yet  several  thousands 
of  ratepayers  at  Stoke  were  ready  to  return  a  stranger 
to  Parliament  because  he  professed  to  be  the  priest  of 
their  temporary  idol.  Antiquarian  optimists  may  find  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  continued  existence  of  a  layer  of  unreasoning 
barbarism  under  the  crust  of  civilization.  The  disciples  of 
Dr.  Kenealy  are  scarcely  more  enlightened  than  the 
Kentish  countrymen  who  a  generation  ago  followed  an 
agitator  who  assumed  the  well-sounding  name,  of  Sir 
William  Courtenay.  They  had  no  immediate  grievances 
to  complain  of,  and  the  pretensions  of  their  leader  were 
absolutely  unintelligible.  Perhaps  they  unconsciously 
struggled  to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  life  of  prosaic 
dulness  by  taking  part  in  a  melodramatic  burlesque.  Theie 
is  fortunately  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  believers  in 
Orton  will  attempt  to  organize  an  insurrection ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  current  of  folly  will  have  begun  to  ebb  after  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  foolish  and  ignorant 
portions  of  the  community  always  dimly  suspect  that  their 
betters  are  wiser  than  themselves.  As  Southey  acutely 
remarked,  madmen  do  not  believe  their  delusions  as 
firmly  as  the  sane  believe  true  propositions.  Even  Stoke 
can  scarcely  think  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  expresses  an  error  or  a  fraud. 


M.  CHEVALIER’S  PROGRESS. 

M  CHEVALIER,  is  being  entertained  in  the  principal 
•  seats  of  English  industry,  and  at  each  he  has  to 
say  something  that  shall  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
Free-traders.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  benevolent  work 
he  is  a  little  in  the  position  of  a  theologian  who  does  not 
believe  in  a  Devil.  The  more  easy  it  is  to  prove,  that,  if 
all  men  were  good,  they  would  be  very  much  happier  than 
they  are,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  explain  why  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interest.  M. 
Chevalier  finds  no  difficulty  in  showing  that,  if  the  nations 
of  the  world  abolished  Protective  duties,  they  would  become 
richer  and  more  prosperous.  Free- trade  means  low  prices 
and  large  consumption ;  protection  means  scarcity,  and 
in  the  ° end  dearth.  How  is  it  then  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  mankind  are  still  in  love  with  Protec¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  the  same  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  the 
theologian,  but  orthodox  Christianity  gets  over  it  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Devil,  whereas  the  Free-trader  has  no 
such  resource.  "Who  is  it  that  tempts  men  to  maintain  Cus¬ 
toms  duties,  and  to  harden  their  hearts  against  the  charms 
of  untaxed  tea  and  coffee  ?  What  is  the  evil  principle  that 
stands  at  the  gates  of  the  commercial  paradise,  and  hinders 
mankind  from  even  desiring  to  enter  in  ?  M.  Chevalier 
will  perhaps  answer,  the  pugnacity  of  the  human  race, 
and  will  point  to  the  three  millions  of  soldiers  whom  Europe 
now  maintains  “  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  de- 
“  struction  of  each  other.”  But  this  state  of  permanent 
readiness  for  war  has  grown  up  during  the  very  period  that 
has  witnessed  the  greatest  diffusion  of  commercial  free¬ 
dom.  The  pugnacity  of  the  human  race  is  probably 
not  greater  to-day  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  as  Free-trade  is  very  much  more  general 
now  than  it  was  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
danger  of  war  ought  to  have  grown  proportionately  smaller. 
Yet  M.  Chevalier  has  nothing  more  encouraging  to  say  at 
Birmingham  than  that  a  new  conflagration  worse  than  any 
preceding  one  may  at  any  moment  fill  us  with  pity,  horror. 
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or  disgust.  The  truth  is  that  Free-traders  misplace  cause 
and  effect.  Instead  of  peace  being  the  natural  result  of  an 
unrestricted  exchange  of  products,  an  unrestricted  exchange 
of  products  is  a  natural  result  of  peace.  When  nations  cease 
to  plan  how  to  seize  one  another’s  goods,  they  begin  to 
meditate  how  they  can  buy  them  cheaply.  But  the  power 
of  buying  goods  cheaply  does  not  change  human  nature. 
Men  are  something  more  than  commercial  animals,  and 
even  in  face  of  the  miserable  spectacle  which  the  Continent 
of  Europe  now  offers  it  is  difficult  to  wish  them  different. 
No  treaty  with  Germany,  however  advantageous,  would 
reconcile  M.  Chevalier  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ; 
and  though,  in  replying  to  an  address  from  the  “  Midland 
“  International  Arbitration  Union,”  he  declared  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  policy  of  peace  and 
arbitration,  we  may  suspect  that,  as  regards  France  and 
Germany,  the  status  quo  which  he  would  like  to  see  main¬ 
tained  is  only  the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

The  error  of  Free-traders — taking  the  term  as  standing 
for  men  who  make  it  their  special  mission  to  preach  Free- 
trade  to  a  sceptical  or  careless  world — is  that  they  claim 
too  high  a  dignity  for  their  doctrine.  To  cheapen  foreign 
produce  is  not  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  policy,  and  those 
who  make  it  such  must  in  the  end  meet  with  disappointment. 
This  same  “  Midland  International  Arbitration  Union  ” 
took  upon  itself  to  congratulate  M.  Chevalier  on  the 
complete  realization  of  the  noble  ends  he  proposed  to 
himself  when  he  helped  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  between  France  and  England.  “  Mutual  interest 
“  and  reciprocal  deeds  of  kindness  have  awakened 
“  fraternal  feelings ;  free  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
“  have  removed  prejudices  ;  and  now  no  one 

“  thinks  of  the  possibility  of  war  between  France  and 
“  England.  By  the  blessing  of  God  this  Treaty  of  Com- 
“  merce  has  done  more  to  promote  peace  than  all  former 
“  treaties,  whether  dynastic,  territorial,  or  political.”  As 
it  turned  out,  a  more  inappropriate  sentence  than  this  last 
could  scarcely  have  been  put  together.  The  Union  no 
doubt  thought  that  “  dynastic,  territorial,  or  political,”  was 
an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  former  treaties  between 
France  and  England,  and  consequently  that  it  was  safe  to 
compare  the  peace  which  had  followed  upon  the  first 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  the  wars  that  had  followed  upon 
all  other  kinds  of  treaties.  If  they  had  asked  Mr.  Bright 
to  prescribe  a  course  of  reading  for  their  benefit,  they 
might  have  known  before  his  speech,  instead  of  after  it,  that 
a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  very  much  more  liberal  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  Treaty  of  1 86o,  was  concluded  between  France 
and  England  nearly  ninety  years  ago,  and  that  the  preamble 
to  that  treaty  sets  out  the  same  hopes  and  the  same  objects 
as  the  preamble  to  the  later  treaty.  As  long  ago  as  1786 
the  two  Governments  thought  that  the  best  way  of  con¬ 
solidating  and  extending  peace  was  to  “  adopt  a  system  of 
“  commerce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  con- 
“  venience.”  If  Treaties  of  Commerce  are  a  panacea 
against  war,  friendship  between  France  and  England 
should  have  been  assured  on  the  day  that  treaty  was 
signed.  Yet  before  many  years  had  passed  all  idea  of 
reciprocity  and  mutual  convenience  had  given  place  to  a 
long  and  bitter  war.  The  results  of  the  Treaty  of  i860 
have  been  happier  than  those  of  the  Treaty  of  1786,  be¬ 
cause  the  course  of  events  has  been  different ;  but  if  France 
had  remained  the  paramount  military  Power  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  exigencies  of  home  politics  had  led  Napoleon 
III.  towards  the  Scheldt,  instead  of  towards  the  Rhine,  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  would  not  have  proved  any  barrier 
against  war.  Mere  identity  of  trade  interests  will  no  more 
keep  nations  friends  than  it  will  keep  masters  and  work¬ 
men  friends.  There  is  even  a  feeling  that,  when  more  im¬ 
portant  considerations  come  in,  it  behoves  men  to  show 
that  they  can  rise  above  questions  of  money  and  tariffs.  If 
M.  Chevalier  thinks  this  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  human 
nature,  we  are  unable  to  sympathize  with  him. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  M.  Chevalier  did 
not  touch  in  his  speeches  at  Birmingham,  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  England  Free- 
trade  as  opposed  to  Protection  has  long  been  established. 
When  therefore  Free-trade  is  held  up  to  Englishmen  as  an 
object  which  it  still  behoves  them  to  strive  after,  there  is 
some  occasion  to  suspect  that  the  speakers  have  in  their  mind 
duties  levied  for  revenue  rather  than  duties  levied  for  pro¬ 
tection.  M.  Chevalier  is  an  economist  of  too  great  mark 
thus  to  judge  questions  of  taxation.  But  among  those  who 
entertained  him  at  Birmingham  there  were  probably  some 
partisans  of  our  old  friend,  the  free  breakfast-table,  and 


it  is  never  safe  to  allow  the  assumption  that  a  tax  is 
necessarily  condemned  because  it  interferes  with  free  ex¬ 
change  between  different  countries.  All  that  M.  Chevalier 
says  °  about  the  commercial  and  economical  benefits  of 
Free-trade  is  perfectly  true.  But  when  it  has  been  said 
and  accepted,  there  remain  the  facts  that  in  England  a 
very  large  revenue  has  to  be  raised,  that  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  it  should  be  raised  in  something  like  a  fair 
proportion  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  that 
without  Customs  duties  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  to 
attain  this  object.  Supposing  that  tea  and  tobacco  came 
into  England  without  duty,  the  working  classes  would  only 
be  taxed  when  they  drank  strong  liquors  ;  so  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  became  more  sober  and  more  frugal,  they 
would  cease  to  contribute  to  the  Exchequer.  It  is  clear 
that  under  a  suffrage  like  ours  this  state  of  things 
would  be  highly  inexpedient.  The  right  to  determine 
national  policy  and  the  obligation  of  paying  for  the 
policy  determined  on  ought  not  to  be  entirely  separated.  Yeb 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  subjecting  the  working 
classes  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  direct  taxation  are 
very  great.  No  system  of  the  kind  has  been  suggested 
which  is  not  open  to  objections  from  which  the  present 
mode  of  raising  revenue  is  free ;  and  while  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  feel  some  jealousy  of  com¬ 
mendations  of  Free-trade  when  applied  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  England.  That  our  present  scale  of  Customs 
duties  is  capable  of  further  simplication  is  likely  enough, 
but  the  process  should  not  be  taken  in  hand  without  a 
previous  understanding  that  this  simplification  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  principle  of  raising  a  large  part  of  the 
revenue  by  means  of  Customs  duties.  In  some  future 
era  of  patriotic  enlightenment  it  may  be  possible  to  sit 
at  a  free  breakfast-table  without  any  alarm  as  to  its  poli¬ 
tical  or  economical  results ;  but  as  yet  this  happy  con¬ 
summation  is  not  even  signalled. 


THE  CENTENARY  NUISANCE. 

THE  Americans  have  lately  been  celebrating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  was  not  a  very 
big  battle,  hut  it  was  undeniably  a  very  important  one  ;  and  it 
would  he  absurd  to  grudge  them  any  satisfaction  which  they  may 
derive  from  firing  the  usual  salvoes  of  congratulatory  orations, 
poems,  and  festivities.  It  is  melancholy  to  think,  however,  that 
we  are  probably  entering  upon  a  round  of  such  celebrations.  Next 
vear  will  of  course  see  the  biggest  of  all  possible  celebrations  of 
the  inevitable  Fourth  of  July."  We  pity  the  unfortunate  orators 
who  are  perhaps  even  now  cudgelling  their  brains  for  something 
new  to  say  upon  an  event  which  has  already  been  the  pretext  for 
an  unparalleled  quantity  of  nonsense ;  but  we  admit  that  the  per¬ 
formance  is  inevitable.  We  think,  however,  with  a  certain  alarm 
of  possibilities  nearer  home.  We  in  this  country  are  perhaps 
not  likely  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  our  final  riddance  of  a 
very  troublesome  set  of  subjects ;  for  we  must  confess  that,  however 
desirable  the  result,  it  was  brought  about  in  the  most  objectionable 
way  and  reflected  the  least  possible  credit  upon  our  intelligence. 
But  so  many  distinguished  people  were  born  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  taste  for  such  celebrations  seems  to 
be  so  much  on  the  increase,  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  deluge 
of  platitudes.  The  centenary  of  Byron’s  birth,  for  example,  as 
we  were  reminded  the  other  day  by  an  enthusiastic  contemporary, 
is  not  far  ahead,  and  the  edifying  discussion  started  by  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  has  hardly  had  time  to  grow  cool.  We  shall 
probably  have  it  all  over  again,  together  with  a  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  removing  the  poet’s  remains  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  Inferior  luminaries  abound.  The  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Scott’s  friend,  Leyden,  is  to  be  celebrated  this  year  with  all  the 
fervour  of  North  British  patriotism.  Worse  than  all,  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution  is  approaching,  and  will  give  an  admirable 
opening  for  eloquence  still  more  vehement  and  a  great  deal  less 
unanimous  than  that  which  will  be  expended  next  year  in 
America. 

To  protest  against  the  custom  is  of  course  futile.  There  are 
so  many  orators  who  like  to  hear  themselves  talk,  so  many 
small  officials  who  like  to  be  in  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
so  much  willingness  in  the  public  to  listen  to  any  quantity  of 
twaddle,  that  the  practice  is  certain  to  flourish.  It  is  useless  to 
ask  for  its  logical  justification,  because  logic  has  obviously  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  turn  our 
eyes  backwards  to  a  distance  of  precisely  100  years  than  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  99  or  101.  But  the  human  mind  is  governed  by  arbitrary 
associations,  and  we  must  take  the  consequences.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  rough  propriety  in  fixing  some  such  period.  We  may 
say  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  that  a  book  does 
not  permanently  take  its  place  in  literature  till  it  has 
lived  for  a  century — that  is  to  say,  for  about  three  ge¬ 
nerations.  Such  a  length  of  vitality  shows,  in  fact,  that  its 
celebrity  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  accidental  fashion.  The  first 
glow  of  success  is  generally  followed  by  a  period  of  depression, 
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because  the  second  generation  naturally  despises  the  taste  of  the 
first.  The  best  of  sons  generally  thinks  that  his  father  was  a  bit 
of  a  fool.  The  change  of  taste  which  has  taken  place  in  our  own 
time,  and  which  is  therefore  due  to  our  own  exertions,  seems  to  be 
a  change  from  darkness  to  light.  Though  we  may  admit  in  general 
terms  that  the  generation  which  preceded  us  contained  some  exem¬ 
plary  characters,  we  nevertheless  regard  their  ultimate  point  of  at¬ 
tainment  as,  in  some  sense,  our  starting  point.  We  measure  our  own 
excellence  by  our  divergence  from  the  paternal  errors.  But  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  between  ourselves  and  our  grandfathers,  we 
can  judge  more  fairly,  for  the  competition  is  not  so  close.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  a  book  has  suffered  an  eclipse  in  the  second 
generation  proves  nothing  specifically  against  it ;  for  such  a  reac¬ 
tion  is  more  or  less  necessary  in  all  cases.  The  question  is  whether 
it  will  ever  emerge  again  ;  and  if  it  does,  we  have  some  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  a  fixed  star,  instead  of  a  mere  meteor.  It  is,  for 
example,  about  a  century  since  the  publication  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  and  the  first  volumes  of  Gibbon's  History.  Their 
reputation,  though  it  may  have  changed  in  character,  still  sub¬ 
stantially  survives ;  admired  whilst  the  eighteenth-century  spirit 
was  still  in  full  force,  they  were  not  destroyed  by  the  reaction 
which  came  in  with  the  next  generation,  and  their  fame  may  now 
be  regarded  as  permanently  established.  We  could  not  say  as 
much  for  the  Johnsonian  writings  which  were  then  popular,  but 
which  seem  to  have  retired  permanently  from  the  reading-table  to 
the  library  under  the  influence  of  the  general  change  of  taste. 
What  is  true  of  books  is  true  to  some  degree  of  events.  The 
frantic  enthusiasm  which  grleted  the  French  Revolution  was 
changed  for  unqualified  denunciation  ;  and  we  ought  by  this  time  to 
be  reaching  a  position  from  which  we  can  take  a  j  uster  view  of  its 
true  bearings.  The  passions,  however,  survive  longer  in  such 
cases.  We  can  argue  pretty  calmly  about  the  merits  of  Washington 
and  Lord  North ;  but  we  have  no  great  hope  that  in  the  year 
1889  people  will  be  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Burke  and  Tom  Paine.  A  centenary  celebration  of 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille  would  probably  find  two  parties  arrayed 
against  each  other  with  rather  more  bitterness  of  feeling  than  existed 
in  the  days  of  their  great-grandfathers.  If,  indeed,  celebrations  of  such 
events  had  to  be  adjourned  until  passions  had  grown  cool,  wemay  say 
that  they  would  never  take  place  until  the  complete  decay  of  the 
old  order  of  things.  We  might  possibly  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  without  much  offence  to  anybody ;  but 
a  celebration  even  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  would 
cause  certain  ebullitions  of  hostility  between  Mr.  Whalley  and 
Cardinal  Manning.  Millenary  would  have  to  be  substituted  for 
centenary  celebrations  if  we  desired  perfect  calmness  of  feeling  ; 
but  that,  of  course,  is  not  what  is  wanted.  They  are  really  oc¬ 
casions  for  the  expression  of  partisan,  or  at  best  of  patriotic, 
feeling,  and  the  pleasure  of  burning  Guy  Fawkes  will  pretty  well 
disappear  when  all  the  world  has  been  brought  to  perfect  unity  of 
religious  faith. 

Meanwhile  we  would  suggest  that,  as  such  things  must  be,  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  celebrate  them  in  a  rather  different  spirit. 
We  should  celebrate  our  fasts  as  well  as  our  feasts,  and  sometimes 
sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  instead  of  arraying  ourselves  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  lighting  bonfires,  and  firing  indefinite  salutes.  Why 
should  we  not  sometimes  lament  the  sins  of  our  ancestors,  or  think 
of  their  virtues  with  a  sense  rather  of  humiliation  than  of  self- 
complacency  ?  In  the  good  old  times  we  used  to  humble  ourselves 
for  the  murder  of  the  Royal  Martyr;  now  we  never  speak 
of  a  national  crime  except  to  give  thanks  that  we  are  not 
as  those  sinners,  our  great-grandfathers,  and  we  use  historical 
revolutions  only  as  material  for  rather  ludicrous  self¬ 
applause.  We  shout  over  our  wonderful  achievements,  and 
declare  that  we  are  ready  to  achieve  things  more  wonder¬ 
ful  still.  Our  ancestors  were  wise  and  good  and  rich ;  we  are 
wiser  and  better  and  richer,  and  improving  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever 
was  knownbefore.  In  calmer  moments  we  are  quite  aware  that  this  is 
not  altogether  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case  ;  but  we  keep  our 
gloomier  thoughts  for  ordinary  consumption,  and  do  not  think 
them,  it  would  seem,  sufficiently  instructive  to  be  brought  out  on 
great  occasions.  Yet  surely  an  occasional  fit  of  general  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  our  follies  would  not  be  altogether  misplaced.  There 
are  undeniably  “  rocks  ahead  ” ;  and  we  are  not  the  more  likely  to 
steer  clear  of  them  if  we  indulge  in  a  series  of  jollifications  and  never 
temper  our  exhilaration  with  an  exhibition  of  humility.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  going  to  make  all  manner  of  fine  speeches  about  the  great 
days  of  1776.  Why  should  not  we  have  something  to  say  upon 
the  subject?  Let  us  have  a  dinner  of  herbs  and  water  instead 
of  turtle-soup  and  champagne.  Let  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  popular  speakers  of  the  day  walk  in  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  streets,  apparelled  in  their  shabbiest  clothes,  and 
drink  in  solemn  silence  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  empire.  And 
then  let  a  speaker  arise,  not  to  pour  out  floods  of  gushing  senti¬ 
ment,  and  declare  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  but  in  lugubrious  and  depressed  spirits, 
endeavouring  to  provoke  tears  rather  than  bursts  of  re¬ 
peated  applause.  Let  him  think  upon  the  short-sighted¬ 
ness  which  lost  a  great  empire,  or  upon  the  folly  which,  if  the 
empire  had  to  dissolve,  caused  the  dissolution  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  bitterness  which  has  not  yet  died  out.  Let  him 
dwell  upon  the  stupidity  which  threw  away  British  armies  upon 
hopeless  enterprises,  the  want  of  unity  which  paralysed  all  our 
plans,  and  the  stupidity  of  a  Parliament  which  ridiculed  Burke 
and  Chatham  and  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  North.  Let  him 
point  out  that  we  have  no  right  to  shift  the  blame  off  our  own 


shoulders  upon  those  of  poor  George  III.,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
were  quite  as  stupid  as  their  rulers.  And  then  let  him  ask  whether 
we  are  so  much  better  now  ;  whether  we  have  the  true  spirit  for 
ruling  a  great  empire ;  whether  Parliament  is  more  given  to 
action  and  less  to  talk ;  whether  our  military  efficiency  lias  im¬ 
proved  in  proportion  to  its  costliness,  and  whether,  if  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  a  Wilkes  to  represent  them,  we  have  not  a  Kenealy. 
Perhaps  too  he  might  find  some  profitable  material  for  humiliating 
reflections  in  contrasting  the  America  of  1876  with  the  America  of 
the  Revolution.  It  has  grown  rich  and  populous,  but  has  it 
not  developed  certain  questionable  products  with  a  still  more  rapid 
growth  ?  Might  not  something  be  said  about  log-rolling  and  wire¬ 
pulling  and  Erie  railroads,  and  antipathies  between  North  and  South, 
and  even  about  the  contrast  between  a  Grant  and  a  Washington  ? 
To  bring  out  fairly  all  the  unpleasant  sides  of  the  contrast,  it  would 
doubtless  be  best  that  a  supply  of  English  orators  should  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  with  a  reciprocal  importation  of  Americans 
to  us.  But  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  strong 
force  of  police  present  at  the  various  celebrations,  or  to  agree  that 
no  demands  should  be  made  by  either  country  for  damages,  direct 
or  indirect,  done  to  over-zealous  orators. 

Or,  if  we  take  the  more  personal  kind  of  centenary,  we  might 
still  find  room  for  reflections  more  profitable  than  agreeable.  If 
anything  should  be  said  about  Byron’s  weaknesses  and  vices  a  few 
years  hence,  it  will  probably  be  to  the  effect  that  we  ought  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  our  superior  respectability.  Yet  we  might 
ask  whether  there  is  not  a  contrast  of  a  less  gratifying  kind.  If 
we  are  more  respectable,  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  less  mascu¬ 
line  ?  and  if  it  happens  that  some  of  our  popular  writers  are  as 
little  bound  as  he  was  by  the  ordinary  considerations  of  morality, 
do  they  not  sink  into  a  kind  of  vicious  writing  more  hateful 
because  less  virile  ?  We  abuse  our  excellent  ancestors  for  not 
rewarding  the  merits  of  a  Burns.  It  was  very  wrong,  but  at 
any  rate  they  had  a  Burns ;  and  the  art  of  spoiling  a  genius  by 
flattery,  or  encouraging  his  most  morbid  tendencies,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  lost  in  modem  times.  To  take  stock  of 
our  shortcomings  as  well  as  of  our  advantages  should  surely 
be  part  of  any  wise  system  for  recalling  the  remarkable  men 
and  events  of  former  days.  But  any  such  sentiments  are  inappro¬ 
priate  in  the  incoherent  conviviality  which  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  centenary  celebrations.  And  therefore  we  are  forced 
to  think  that  they  are  not  for  the  most  part  very  profitable  per¬ 
formances.  Americans  will  be  all  the  more  conceited  because 
they  did  a  considerable  thing  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  shall 
be  none  the  humbler  because  we  committed  a  great  folly.  Perhaps 
the  fittest  state  of  mind  for  getting  through  the  world  is  to  be 
neither  optimist  nor  pessimist,  but  to  take  things  as  they  come  and 
make  the  best  of  them,  satisfied  that,  if  the  world  makes  progress 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a  progress  ever  at  the  cost  of  incessant  blunder¬ 
ing,  waste,  and  blind  contest  between  chaotic  and  antagonist 
forces.  If,  however,  the  optimists  are  to  have  great  field  days  at 
frequent  intervals,  it  would  be  as  well  that  the  pessimists  should 
occasionally  take  a  turn.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Greg  should  be 
invited  occasionally  to  add  a  few  shades  to  the  glowing  pictures  of 
Dean  Stanley  and  other  popular  orators.  They  would  be  equal  to 
the  task. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SKATING  RINK. 

IT  is  not  a  new  remark  that  a  nation’s  character  may  be  studied 
in  its  amusements.  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
national  sport  involves  an  unbending  from  that  attitude  of  forced 
reserve  in  which  people  have  ordinarily  to  remain,  and  so  pre¬ 
sents  to  view  the  pure  spontaneous  impulses  of  their  common 
character.  It  is  certain  that  national  peculiarities  do  somehow 
betray  themselves  in  the  amusements  preferred  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Who  can  fail  to  see,  for  instance,  a  tinge  of  the  melancholy 
of  the  Northern  temperament  in  the  characteristic  sports  of  our 
own  country  ?  That  we  are  apt  to  take  our  pleasures  sadly  applies 
not  only  to  the  rude  sports  of  the  vulgar,  but  also  to  the  most 
fashionable  of  pastimes.  What,  for  example,  could  be  a  more  dull 
and  joyless  kind  of  sport,  at  least  to  a  spectator,  than  pigeon¬ 
shooting?  The  scene  resembles  rather  some  gloomy  ceremony 
which  has  to  be  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  least 
amount  of  fatigue  than  a  play  of  spontaneous  activity  flowing  from 
a  sense  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Or,  again,  to  select  a  quite  different 
species  of  pastime,  what  uninitiated  person  watching  a  football 
match  with  its  hot  earnestness  of  purpose,  its  rude  shocks,  and  its 
exhausting  labours,  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  pure  diversion  ?  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  indeed,  that  the  most  cheerless  pessimist 
theories  of  life  with  which  we  are  from  time  to  time  favoured  must 
have  been  formed  after  a  repeated  contemplation  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  and  this  hypothesis  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  extreme  forms  of  such  theories  have  sprung  up  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  among  Northern  nationalities. 

The  so-called  “  Skating  Rink  ”  offer's,  we  think,  an  admirable 
illustration  of  this  relation  of  sport  to  national  temperament.  It 
seems  to  have  gained  considerable  favour  among  certain  classes  of 
English  society,  and,  if  not  English  in  its  origin  (we  believe  it  is 
the  offspring  "of  Transatlantic  ingenuity),  it  certainly  bids  fair  to 
become  a  distinguishing  English  sport.  We  lately  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  this  kind  of  amusement  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  and  were  much  impressed  with  the  happy  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  occupation  to  our  national  tastes.  The  rink  is  a  long 
room  with  well-planed  boarded  floor,  and  lit  and  ventilated  by 
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means  of  a  glass  roof.  Over  the  hoards  careers  a  dense  throng 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  very  various  ages,  wheeling  them¬ 
selves  along  on  the  four  tiny  broad  rollers  which  do  duty  for  the 
polished  steel  blade  of  the  skate.  The  din  set  up  by  these  little 
American  machines  is  something  indescribable,  though  it  may 
roughly  be  likened  to  the  whirr  and  clatter  of  the  looms  and 
machinery  of  a  spinning  factory.  This  element  of  noise  gives  to 
the  sport  one  of  its  characteristic  qualities  ;  it  has  to  be  performed  in 
speechless  solemnity,  all  attempts  at  conversation  being  doomed  to 
ludicrous  failure.  Another  striking  element  in  the  amusement 
is  the  elevation  of  bodily  temperature,  which  results  in  part  from 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  exercise,  and  in  part  from  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  performers  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  hall.  This 
plentiful  addition  of  caloric  appears  to  reinforce  the  active  impulses, 
and  so  to  heighten  the  intense  ardour  of  the  sport.  A  good 
deal  of  tho  excessive  fury  of  the  exercise  seems  to  be  directed  to  the 
impossible  object  of  compassing  a  kind  of  movement  having  some¬ 
thing  of  the  freedom  and  the  grace  of  true  skating.  Being 
desirous  to  examine  the  inmost  sources  of  the  pleasure  of  this 
engrossing  pastime,  we  made  good  trial  of  the  so-called  skates, 
and  were  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  the  motion  of  the  rink 
has  the  least  possible  resemblance  to  that  of  the  frozen  lake. 
Marvellous  tours  de  force  may  no  doubt  be  compassed  by  means  of 
these  clever  inventions,  only  one  must  not  seek  to  be  graceful  or 
to  realize  the  delicious  ease  of  unimpeded  motion. 

One  can  hardly  view  a  scene  like  this  without  falling  into  several 
curious  lines  of  reflection.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  most  obvious  sug¬ 
gestions — as,  for  example,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  make  anything 
an  amusement  if  you  can  only  induce  a  certain  number  of  people 
to  set  it  agoing,  or  that  most  persons  will  bear  a  truly  awful 
amount  of  hardship  for  the  sake  of  deluding  themselves  into  the 
conviction  that  they  have  been  enjoying  themselves — we  may 
notice  -one  or  two  aspects  of  the  sport  which  seem  to  have  a  direct 
relation  to  national  character.  Thus,  for  example,  does  not  the 
scene  very  forcibly  remind  one  of  a  defect  frequently  attributed  to 
our  nation— namely,  a  certain  slowness  and  obtuseness  of  sensi¬ 
bility  ?  The  people  who  frequent  the  rink  appear  to  perceive  no 
difference  between  this  arduous  exercise  practised  under  such  painful 
limitations  and  the  wild  free  movements  of  skating.  We  have  heard 
its  votaries  seriously  maintain  that  the  one  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
other.  That  is  to  say,  the  feeling  of  swift  flight  through  keen  air, 
the  sense  of  rapid  bound  from  point  to  point  and  of  triumph  over 
the  limits  of  space,  above  all,  the  delightful  feeling  of  suspended 
inertia,  the  consciousness  of  a  corporeal  levity  and  mobility  which 
has,  one  fancies,  an  affinity  to  the  sense  of  flying  in  mid  air — all 
this,  which  is  the  finest  essence  of  skating  to  a  cultivated  lover  of 
the  art,  goes  for  little  or  nothing  to  the  frequenter  of  the  rink. 
Fineness  of  sensation,  and  expansion  of  imagination,  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  ingredients  of  true  skating,  are  wholly  wanting  in  this  dreary 
travesty  of  the  sport.  Surely  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might  here 
find  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unideal  character  of  the  English 
mind.  One  wonders  what  an  enthusiastic  young  Russian  or 
German,  well  versed  in  the  poetry  of  skating,  would,  say  of  this 
.  new  version  of  the  pastime. 

We  may  see  too  in  the  popularity  of  this  exercise  another  quality 
of  the  British  temperament  which  is  very  closely  connected  with 
its  lack  of  delicate  sentiment.  We  mean  that  force  of  active  in¬ 
stinct  which  may  be  traced  in  so  many  of  our  national  customs. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  being  an  energetic  people,  fond  of  action  for 
its  own  sake ;  and  there  is  certainly  something  in  this  quality 
which  may  be  set  off  against  our  want  of  ideality.  The  possession 
of  superabundant  activity  ready  to  flow  into  any  channel  is  no 
doubt  a  very  valuable  thing,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  character.  Only  it  is  apt  to  take  now  and  then 
a  mischievous  turn,  and  more  frequently  still  perhaps  a  grotesque 
form.  The  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  people  urging 
their  way  in  no  very  graceful  fashion  on  these  newfangled 
“  skates,”  jostling  one  another  freely,  and  exhausting  themselves 
very  rapidly,  is  a  little  droll  perhaps.  The  on-looker  cannot  help 
feeling  a  touch  of  compassion  for  the  performers  as  being  goaded 
on  by  some  irrepressible  demon  of  activity.  The  very  force  of  the 
impulse  which  thus  clamours  for  a  vent  seems  incompatible  with 
pure  enjoyment.  Plato’s  doctrine  that  all  pleasure  is  a  temporary 
.  escape  from  pain  might  perhaps  be  aptly  applied  to  tho  pleasures 
of  the  rink.  It  is  hard  for  the  kindly  spectator  not  to  wish  that 
these  zealous  persons  were  less  burdened  with  the  craving  for 
doing  something.  The  amount  of  pure  positive  gratification  which 
is  derived  from  all  this  muscular  exercise  cannot,  one  would  think, 
go  far  to  compensate  for  the  vast  amount  of  discomfort  which 
is  involved  in  the  possession  of  such  tyrannous  impulses.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  activity  of 
constitution,  even  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  exploits  of  the  rink,  has 
a  certain  respectability  of  its  own.  The  eagerly  active  man  is 
commonly  the  readily  practical  man,  quick  to  perceive  what  is 
feasible,  and  content  to  make  this  his  goal.  Our  inscrutable 
climate  rarely  favours  us  with  the  conditions  of  enjoyable  skating ; 
but  we  must  have  the  exercise  in  some  shape,  and  with  fine  practical 
instinct  we  have  hit  on  the  rink  as  the  best  available  substitute. 
The  enthusiastic  German  would  no  doubt  ridicule  this  prosaic  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem.  He  would  never  be  induced  to  accept  such 
a  spurious  semblance  of  the  romantic  and  delicious  sport.  If  his 
climate  too  were  to  grow  erratic  and  to  rob  him  of  his  two  months’ 
skating  season,  he  would  fall  back  on  Entsagumj ,  and  solace  him¬ 
self  with  an  ideal  image  of  the  vanished  delight.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  manage  to  retain  a  certain  quantum  of  the  real 
original  enjoyment,  however  small  a  fraction  it  may  be.  Thus, 


while  the  imaginative  German  reaches  an  ideal  world  which  is 
closed  to  the  robust  and  muscular  Englishman  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  this  latter  manages,  by  way  of  compensation,  to 
squeeze  a  few  additional  drops  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  realities 
of  life.  We  need  not  try  to  determine  which  of  the  two  methods 
brings  the  larger  amount  of  pure  delight. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  aspect  of  the  rink  which  appears  to  suggest 
that  our  countrymen  have  a  peculiarly  acute  and  subtle  feeling  for 
the  proper  enjoyment  of  sport.  Play  has  been  ingeniously  defined 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  a  simulation  of  activities  subserving  the 
ends  of  life.  He  supposes  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  facul¬ 
ties  become  developed  beyond  the  range  within  which  they 
subserve  the  functions  of  the  organism,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
unemployed  energies  seek  an  artificial  vent.  Very  frequently  this 
discharge  of  redundant  energy  takes  the  form  of  a  conscious  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  useful  action.  Thus,  for  example,  one  sees  in  little 
girls’  devotion  to  dolls,  and  in  boys’  games  of  chase,  an  amusing 
mimicry  of  the  serviceable  actions  of  adult  life.  Now,  if  this  be  a 
correct  definition  of  play,  the  occupation  of  the  skating  rink  may 
be  styled  play  par  excellence,  the  very  spirit  and  refined  essence  of 
sport.  For  the  actions  of  the  rink  are  twice  removed  from  the 
serviceable  actions  of  life.  They  are  the  semblance  of  the  semblance 
of  useful  activities,  the  residue  of  the  residue  of  superabundant 
vital  energy.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  faultless  toilet  who 
frequent  ttie  rink  may  indulge  the  pleasing  reflection  that,  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  reproduce  artificially  actions  which  themselves  are  playful 
and  unnecessary,  they  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
pressure  of  natural  conditions.  Is  it  fanciful  to  imagine  that  a  dim 
consciousness  of  this  aspect  of  the  exercise  serves  in  a  slight  mea¬ 
sure  to  render  it  so  popular  with  that  class  of  English  society 
which  prides  itself  on  being  under  no  necessity  to  labour  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  thoughtful 
looker-on  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  fitness  of  an  occupation  which 
aims  solely  at  reproducing  a  mode  of  play  to  the  predominant  ideas 
of  our  luxurious  classes. 

We  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  help  the  attentive  reader  to 
determine  whether  this  fashionable  pastime  reflects  very  much 
lustre  on  English  sentiment  or  intelligence,  and  we  have  sufficiently 
hinted  at  the  side  light  which  it  throws  on  the  moral  ideas  and 
habits  of  life  of  its  supporters.  It  would  be  easy  to  moralize  on 
the  subject,  and  to  raise  the  practical  inquiry  whether  people  who 
find  amusement  in  such  seemingly  barren  toil  might  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  up  with  a  mode  of  activity  involving  quite  as  much 
destruction  of  muscular  tissue,  which  would  bring  in  some  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  good  to  somebody.  But  we  fear  this  kind  of 
practical  application  is  of  little  value  in  face  of  the  obstinacy  of 
fashionable  taste,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  we  could  not  bring 
to  bear  on  this  side  of  the  subject  the  eloquence  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  give  to  it. 


PHARAOH  AND  GALLIO. 

EVERY  one  has  heard  how  an  eminent  man,  perhaps  more 
than  one  eminent  man,  of  later  times  has  pretended  to  be 
dead,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what  the  newspapers  said  of  him. 
If  such  a  freak  were  to  seize  on  the  mind  of  one  who  was  merely  a 
great  scholar,  he  might  perhaps  find  that  the  newspapers  said 
nothing  of  him  at  all.  But  those  of  whom  the  story  is  told  were 
men  in  political  life,  about  whom  something  was  certain  to  be 
said.  Now  just  after  a  man’s  death  people  are  more  inclined  to 
speak  well  of  him  than  at  any  time  earlier  or  later,  and,  just  after 
a  man's  death,  the  chief  events  of  his  life  are  likely  to  be  recorded 
with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  subject 
of  the  biography  might  not  be  very  greatly  grieved  by  reading  the 
biography.  But  carry  this  thought  out  a  little  further.  What  if 
dead  men  should  be  able  to  know — the  vaguer  word  commits  us 
to  no  theory  as  to  seeing  or  hearing — all  that  is  said  of  them  after 
their  deaths  P  What  if  it  should  be  a  part  of  some  purgatorial 
system  that  they  should  know  it  all  without  the  power  of  answer¬ 
ing  P  Think,  above  all,  of  those  who  are  not  only  talked  about 
and  written  about,  but  have  to  undergo  the  yet  harder  doom  of 
being  preached  about.  It  is  sometimes  a  trial  for  the  living  to 
have  to  sit  and  hear  statements  and  arguments  which,  if  they  were' 
allowed  but  a  minute  to  answer,  they  could  at  once  bowl  over. 
But  in  modern  times  the  living  are  not  commonly  preached  about 
by  name,  or,  if  they  are,  it  is  in  some  quotation  or  reference  with 
which  thej7  have  no  reason  for  quarrelling.  But  conceive  oneself 
a  “  Scripture  Character  ”  ;  conceive  oneself  one  of  those  beings 
w'hose  final  cause  would  seem  to  have  been  to  point  a  moral  from 
generation  to  generation.  Conceive  such  a  one  preached  about  year 
after  year  from  countless  pulpits,  preached  about  in  a  set  form,  attri¬ 
buting  to  the  unhappy  “  character”  some  virtue  or  vice,  perhaps  utterly 
foreign  to  his  disposition,  perhaps  utterly  impossible  in  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  lived.  The  hardship  would  be  that  it  would 
press  as  hard  on  the  saints  as  on  the  sinners.  It  must  be  almost  as 
bad  to  be  set  up  as  a  light  and  a  pillar  for  something  which  the  light 
and  pillar  is  conscious  of  never  having  done,  as  it  is  to  be  brought 
out  before  the  company  in  the  character  of  drunken  helot  or  horrid 
example. 

But  for  the  present  we  will  think  only  of  the  sad  estate  of  the 
latter  class.  No  form  of  Tartarus  could,  one  would  think,  be  worse 
than  the  endless  process  by  which  the  unhappy  Scripture  Cha¬ 
racter  is  drawn  forth,  year  after  year,  like  a  baited  badger,  to  listen, 
according  to  our  supposition,  to  the  strangest  misrepresentations 
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of  his  actions  and  motives,  and  that  without  the  forms  of  the  House 
allowing  him  the  smallest  opportunity  for  a  personal  explanation. 
He  may  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  may  have  deserved  any 
amount  of  punishment ;  if  so,  what  punishment  can  be  conceived 
as  keener  than  endlessly  hearing  himself  described  as  sinning  in 
some  particular  way  wholly  unlike  that  in  which  he  really  did  sin  ? 
In  this  way,  we  may  look  on  the  punishment  as  perfectly  just ;  but, 
as  in  some  other  forms  of  punishment,  those  who  inflict  it  cannot 
be  looked  on  as  wholly  free  from  blame,  while  the  efl'ect  on  the 
spectator  is  undoubtedly  demoralizing. 

One  of  the  stock  characters  to  be  denounced  from  the  pulpit  is 
“  Pharaoh  ” — happy  when  he  does  not  get  spelled  “  Pharoah.”  In 
Egyptian  history  there  are  many  Pharaohs  ;  in  the  dialect  of  the 
pulpit  there  is  only  one.  To  make  one  Pharaoh  answerable 
for  the  deeds  of  another  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  make  one 
Ornsar  answerable  for  the  deeds  of  another — to  father  the  crimes 
of  Nero,  for  instance,  on  Marcus  or  Julian.  But  this  does 
not  greatly  matter  when  a  Scripture  Character  is  to  be  im¬ 
proved  to  edification.  The  conventional  Pharaoh  is  the  Pharaoh 
who  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go,  plus  the  Pharaoh  who 
caused  their  babes  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  The  narrative  in 
Exodus  distinguishes  the  two  as  clearly  as  can  be ;  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  story,  it  is  said  in  so  many  words  that  “  the  King  of 
Egypt  died.”  And  without  such  distinct  statement,  no  one  could 
believe,  even  with  all  allowance  for  patriarchal  length  of  years, 
that  the  King  to  whom  Moses  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighty  was 
his  own  quasi  grandfather,  the  father  of  the  princess  by  whom  he 
had  been  adopted.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  impossibility,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  direct  statement  the  other  way,  the  two  are,  we 
suspect,  rolled  into  one  in  common  belief,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
uncommon  to  preach  about  them  as  one  and  the  same.  We  have 
heard  a  sermon  which  was  composed  throughout  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  two  Kings  of  Egypt  were  the  same,  but  in  which,  at 
one  stage,  the  preacher  put  in  the  qualification,  “  if  these  two 
Kings  were  the  same.”  The  etfect  was  somewhat  as  if  Cardinal 
Manning,  the  other  day  at  Canterbury,  when  he  was  describing  the 
disputes  of  Henry  the  Second  with  his  Archbishop,  had  mixed  up 
with  them  the  disputes  of  Henry  the  First  with  his,  adding 
the  qualification,  “  if  these  Henries  were  the  same.”  But  the 
Cardinal,  though  labouring  under  the  common  delusion  of  his  class 
that  all  the  old  worthies  of  England  were  believers  in  the  cooked- 
up  dogmas  of  yesterday,  had  at  least  got  up  the  most  obvious  facts 
of  his  story.  Our  preacher,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  not  to 
have  looked  at  the  book  of  Exodus  till  his  sermon  was 
written.  Then,  it  would  seem,  it  stared  him  in  the  face 
that  the  single  Pharaoh  of  his  discourse  was  in  truth  two 
distinct  Pharaohs.  The  manifest  truth  of  the  story  called 
for  so  much  of  homage  as  might  be  set  forth,  in  Richard  the 
Third’s  phrase,  by  “  ifs  and  ands.”  But  to  have  sacrificed  the 
whole  sermon  to  the  mere  truth  of  facts  would  have  been  too  much, 
especially  as  the  sermon  contained  one  piece  of  analogy  which 
might  have  done  credit  to  more  famous  preachers.  By  water 
Pharaoh  had  sinned ;  by  water  he  was  to  be  punished.  He  who 
had  thrown  Hebrew  children  into  the  Nile  was  himself  to  be 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  before  the  eyes  of  the  rescued  Hebrews. 
To  be  sure  Egyptologists  tell  us  that  the  Pharaoh  himself  was  not 
drowned  with  his  host ;  and  any  one  who  reads  the  narrative  in 
Exodus  with  the  care  with  which  he  most  likely  would  read  any 
narrative  which  is  not  in  the  Bible,  will  see  that  it  is  nowhere  dis¬ 
tinctly  said  that  he  was  drowned.  A  careless  reader  would  almost 
certainly  take  for  granted  that  he  was ;  but  it  is  most  certainly  not 
said  so.  But  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect  a  preacher  to  attend 
at  all  to  such  ungodly  subtleties  as  this,  fit  only  for  the  study  of 
the  text  of  pagan  writers  who  have  no  spiritual  application.  It 
would  certainly  be  too  much  to  expect  him  to  sacrifice  to  any  such 
consideration  the  beautiful  and  instructive  parallel  about  the  sea 
and  the  river.  Still  there  was  the  distinct  statement  of  the  his¬ 
tory  that  the  Pharaoh  who  was  punished  by  water — for  punished 
in  any  case  he  was  by  the  loss  of  his  army — was  a  different  man 
from  the  Pharaoh  who  had  sinned  by  water.  Here  came  the  trial. 
Was  the  beautiful  illustration  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  P  That  was  more  than  the  preacher  could  bring  himself  to. 
So  the  beautiful  illustration  was  kept,  and  the  facts  were  put  off 
with  an  “  if.” 

But  this  is  not  all  that  the  unhappy  Pharaoh  has  to  undergo. 
He  is  always  set  up  asagazing-stock  in  the  character  of  “  blasphemer.” 
He  defies  God  ;  he  says,  “  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  his 
voice  ?  ”  Now  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  the  reviling  or  de¬ 
fying  of  a  divine  being  who  is  believed  in  as  divine,  is  a  vice  of 
which  modern  England  has  no  knowledge.  But  it  has  been,  and 
we  believe  still  is,  not  uncommon  in  the  South  of  Europe.  The 
Englishman  curses  and  swears,  but  he  does  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
blaspheme.  But  in  Southern  lands  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man 
in  any  fit  of  ill-luck  to  revile  God  or  the  saints,  as  he  might  revile 
any  earthly  power  that  had  dealt  hardly  with  bim.  Some  of  the 
stoiies  told  of  William  Rufus  amount  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict 
sense  :  they  imply  belief  in  God's  being,  and  yet  defiance  of  Him. 
And  it  is  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  special  virtues  of  St.  Louis, 
that  he  never  in  any  case  used  reviling  to  God  or  the  saints. 
Now  the  preacher  commonly  uses  Pharaoh  as  an  example  of  blas¬ 
phemy  in  this  sense.  He  is  partly  led  astray  by  the  custom  of  our 
translators,  by  which,  in  imitation  of  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Latin 
practice,  they  commonly  substitute  “  Lord  ”  for  the  proper  name 
of  the  Deity.  Pharaoh  is  made  to  defy  a  power  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  as  “  Lord.”  But  what  Pharaoh  really  says  is  quite  different. 
A  message  is  delivered  to  him  in  the  name  of  “  Jehovah  the  God  of 


the  Hebrews, ”a  description  which  most  likely  was  altogether  strange 
to  him.  He  asks  who  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is ;  he  believes  in 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gods  of  the  Egyptians ;  of  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  he  knows  nothing,  and  will  not  yield  obedience  in 
his  name.  The  preacher  may,  if  he  likes,  hold  up  the  Egyptian 
King  as  one  who  refused  to  yield  to  evidence  which  ought  to  have 
convinced  him  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  true  God. 
But  of  blasphemy  after  the  manner  of  William  Rufus  even  the 
stubborn  Pharaoh  is  quite  guiltless. 

To  take  another  instance,  “  careless  Gallio  ”  has  passed  into  a  pro¬ 
verb.  “  He  cared  for  none  of  those  things.”  W hat  things  ?  In 
sermons  and  proverbs  he  is  the  man  who  is  careless  about  religion, 
who  will  not  give  it  a  moment's  thought.  He  is  careless  in  his 
personal  capacity ;  he  does  not  take  heed  to  the  things  which 
concern  his  own  soul.  But  the  Gallio  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts — to  say  nothing  of  his  character  as  brother  of  Seneca — is 
quite  another  kind  of  person.  He  is  a  magistrate  who  does  not  care 
as  he  ought  to  have  cared  for  a  gross  breach  of  the  peace.  He  does 
not  step  in  as  he  ought  to  have  done  to  punish  the  grossest  form  of 
contempt  of  court  done  under  his  own  eyes.  We  saw  the  other 
day  a  report  of  a  Liberationist  meeting,  where  Gallio  appeared  in 
another  light  still.  He  was  the  model  magistrate,  who  refused  to 
interfere  in  the  theological  controversies  of  contending  sects.  So  far, 
so  good ;  but  surely  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  to  keep 
members  of  contending  sects  from  beating  one  another,  above  au 
to  keep  them  from  beating  one  another  in  court.  When  the  Jews 
charged  the  Christians  with  “  worshipping  God  contrary  to  the 
law,”  the  Proconsul  felt  much  as  a  modern  Judge  would  feel  if  he 
were  suddenly  called  on  to  decide  the  controversies  of  General  and 
Particular  Baptists.  He  drove  them  from  the  judgment-seat,  a 
little  too  scornfully  perhaps,  but  without  any  breach  of  substantial 
justice.  “  Then  all  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat;  and  Gallio 
cared  for  none  of  those  things.”  What  things  ?  Surely  not  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  had  not  heard  a  word,  but  the 
disgraceful  uproar  which  was  going  on  in  his  court,  which  he 
ought  to  have  stopped,  but  did  not.  He  cared  for  none  of  those 
things  ;  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  interfere  to  save  the  unhappy 
Sosthenes  from  his  beating,  or  in  truth  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
his  own  office.  Let  us  suppose  all  the  Protestants  beating  Cardinal 
Manning,  or  all  the  Papists  beating  Mr.  Whalley,  under  the  eyes 
of  a  judge  or  magistrate  sitting  in  court,  and  the  judge  “  caring 
for  none  of  those  things,”  doing  nothing  to  save  the  victim  of 
persecution  ;  then  we  shall  see  what  was  the  real  fault  of  Gallio. 
The  fault  was  a  grievous  one,  but  one  quite  different  from  that 
for  which  he  is  preached  at ;  he  is  “  careless  Gallio  ”  indeed,  but 
careless  in  quite  another  way  and  about  quite  other  things  than 
those  which  have  made  him  pass  into  a  proverb. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  cases  of  the  same  kind.  But  here  are 
two  special  ones,  two  most  common  ones,  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  severally.  We  have  sometimes  wished  that  our 
preachers  would  preach,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but  as  Englishmen 
to  Englishmen ;  but  we  really  have  our  doubts.  If  men  are  to  be 
misrepresented  in  sermons,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  not  English¬ 
men,  but  Jews,  Egyptians,  or  Romans,  should  be  chosen  as  the 
victims. 

Sordida  fcedatur,  foedante  Johanne,  gehenna, 
said  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  we  would  not  send 
even  King  John  to  the  lower  depth  of  being  preached  at  as  Pharaoh 
and  Gallio  have  been  preached  at  for  so  many  ages. 


THE  MASONIC  FESTIVAL. 

THE  Freemasons  have  met,  paraded,  cheered  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  dined  together  in  various  circles  of  mysterious 
honour,  and  gone  home  happy,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
melodious  utterances  which  were  heard  in  the  streets  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  hostelries  where  they  broke  up  for  the  night.  Some  of 
them  perhaps  may  not  have  been  quite  so  happy  next  morning, 
but  heroic  natures  have  consolation  for  headaches  in  the  proud 
consciousness  of  great  duties  performed  at  any  personal  sacrifice. 
A  published  account  of  the  hidden  ceremonies  of  a  fraternity 
sworn  to  secresy  obviously  carries  its  own  comment  with  it, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  newspapers  must  have  suborned 
agents  who,  if  the  old  rules  of  this  society  were  in  force,  would  by 
this  time  have  been  found  strewn  about  with  daggers  in  their 
hearts,  each  with  a  paper  attached  to  it  inscribed  “  A  warning  to 
traitors.”  If  these  miscreants  have  any  chance  of  a  trial  before 
execution,  the  best  plea  we  can  suggest  for  them  is  that  the 
more  the  secret  practices  of  the  Freemasons  are  exposed  the 
less  likelihood  will  there  be  of  any  mystery  being  discovered. 
Possibly,  however,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  reports  in  the 
papers  were  simply  fiction.  Any  one  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  South  Kensington  district  after  noon  on  Wednesday  last 
would  have  seen  streams  of  respectable-looking  men  clad  in 
black,  with  white  ties  which  set  off  to  advantage  their  gene¬ 
rally  rubicund  countenances,  moving  towards  the  Albert  Hall. 
Nothing  could  be  more  decorous  and  inoffensive  than  their 
appearance,  but  a  watchful  eye  could  not  fail  to  observe  that 
each  carried  in  his  hand  either  a  paper  parcel,  or  a  japanned  tin- 
box,  or  a  bag,  or  that  his  coat-tail  pockets  bulged  in  an  unnatural 
and  suspicious  manner.  These  were,  in  fact,  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  Masonic  body  on  their  way  to  their  rendezvous,  their  superiors 
hating  issued  a  decree  that  out-of-doors  they  should  dispense 
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with  decorations,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  look 
merely  like  ordinary  people— an  effort  in  which,  we  should 
say  from  our  own  observation,  most  of  them  perfectly  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  walked  in  the  usual  way  on  their  legs,  nQ 
magical  influence  interposed  to  prevent  the  dust  from  settling  on 
their  boots,  they  wiped  the  perspiration  from  their  steaming 
brows,  and  partook  of  refreshment  at  convenient  drinking-bars 
exactly  as  the  common  run  of  humanity  has  been  seen  to  do  on 
other  occasions,  when  the  weather  was  hot,  and  the  sense  of  self- 
importance  somewhat  suffocating.  Beyond  the  gates  of  the  Hall, 
however,  the  eyes  of  the  profane  world  could  not  follow  them.  Once 
or  twice,  it  is  said,  there  was  a  sudden  explosion  at  the  doors,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  violent  discharge  of  an  unhappy  person,  coatless  and 
bareheaded,  who  was  understood  to  have  been,  like  the  Claimant, 
a  victim  of  insufficient  evidence  of  identity  in  the  character  he 
had  assumed. 

As  to  what  passed  within  the  mysterious  inner  precincts,  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  obtain  any  authentic  intelligence.  A 
Mason  who  is  capable  of  betraying  to  the  public  the  secret  rites 
which,  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  obedience,  he  is  bound  to 
conceal,  is  obviously  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  reader’s  simplicity  than 
telling  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  as  we 
have  before  suggested,  that  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Albert  Hall  are  a  pure  invention  of  unscrupulous  editors. 
The  Times  gives  a  somewhat  prosaic  version  of  the  supposed 
doings,  and  the  Daily  News  is  guardedly  archaeological.  In  the 
Daily  Telegraph  we  naturally  find  what  we  expected  to  find.  The 
lively  imagination  which  has  before  now  dragged  from  his  lair  the 
old  savage  of  the  desert,  and  to  which  we  have  more  recently  been 
indebted  for  the  fight  between  Brummy  and  the  dog,  is  again 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Anyone,  it  is  suggested,  who  “has  visited 
the  Coliseum  by  moonlight" — this,  by  the  way,  is  an  easier  feat  for 
a  Telegraph  writer,  who  has  always  the  moon  at  command  without 
reference  to  the  almanack,  than  for  other  people — “and  gazed  upon  its 
broken  walls,  as  the  silvery  beams  have  danced  and  flickered  in  the 
grim  ruins,  and  pictured  to  himself  the  majesty  of  the  place  when  in 
Rome’s  best  days  it  was  filled  with  pleasure-seekers,  the  gallant 
courtiers  and  fair  dames  of  the  Eternal  City,”  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  well-known  jargon,  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
the  scene  of  Wednesday  in  the  Albert  Hall.  And  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  this  wonderful  sight  ?  “  Tier  after  tier  of  seats,  neatly 

divided  off  by  gangways,”  “  above  the  tiers,  boxes  with  rows  of 
five  deep,”  and  filled  with  “  seven  thousand  brothers  clad  in  collar, 
glove,  and  apron,  sitting  in  rows.”  It  rather  spoils  the  reference  to 
Rome’s  best  days  to  find  that  no  dames  are  present,  but  the  writer 
seems  to  think  that,  after  all,  the  only  good  of  women  is  to  infuse  a 
little  colour  into  society  by  their  clothes,  and  that  men,  if  gor¬ 
geously  arrayed,  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  “  With  scarcely 
an  exception  they  wore  collars  of  brightest  blue,  gauntlets  of  simi¬ 
lar  colour,  and  the  aprons.”  “  On  their  breasts,  one  and  all,  a 
thousand  jewels  glitter  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.”  These  jewels  are, 
it  seems,  “  the  reward  of  upright  and  worthy  conduct  in  office,” 
and  are  “  of  purest  gold,  curious  in  device,  as  often  as  not  boast¬ 
ing  emeralds  or  rubies,” — more  often  perhaps,  we  may  suspect,  imi¬ 
tations  in  glass — “  and  always  making  a  brave  show  on  the  breasts 
of  those  who  wear  them.  The  uniform  of  a  provincial  grand  officer 
is  exceptionally  gorgeous ;  it  is  of  the  darkest  blue,  edged  with 
gold  lace  fringe  and  embroidered  with  emblems,  and  includes  an 
imperial  collar,  with  pendant  trinkets.  A  Grand  Steward  blazes 
in  crimson  collar  and  apron.  All  these  together  made  up  “  lines 
of  crimson  and  gold,  dark  blue  and  gold,  light  blue  and  silver,  be¬ 
jewelled  breasts  and  countless  insignia — all  melting  one  into  the 
other,  and  blending,  and  filling  the  vast  Hall  with  a  blaze  of 
colour.”  Then  there  was  a  grand  procession  of  the  chief  digni¬ 
taries  of  Masonry  through  the  Hall,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  led  in, 
took  the  oaths  kneeling,  and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the 
supreme  office  in  the  craft.  Lord  Carnarvon,  as  Pro-Grand  Master, 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  extolled  Freemasonry  for  its  human 
sympathies  and  charitable  deeds ;  the  Prince  replied ;  and  after 
endless  presentations,  a  couple  of  hours  had  been  spent,  and  the 
ceremony  is  over.  In  the  evening  there  were  dinners  of  the  various 
lodges,  more  childish  parade,  and  empty  talk.  But  the  “  blaze  of 
colour”  was  evidently  the  great  object  of  the  function. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  the  Pope  thinks  of  this  singular  demon¬ 
stration,  or  whether  on  Wednesday  last  the  floors  of  the  Vatican 
shook  with  subterranean  convulsions,  plainly  indicating  the 
agencies  at  work.  It  is  extremely  unlikely,  however,  that  His 
Holiness  is  so  simple  as  to  be  mystified  by  the  inventions  of  the 
newspapers.  He  will  reason  out  the  matter  in  his  own  mind, 
and  will  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  multitude  of 
intelligent  and  educated  Englishmen  should  come  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  put  themselves  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  strut  about  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  mystic  privacy,  dressed  in  gaudy  clothes 
which  they  are  ashamed  to  wear  in  the  streets  for  fear  of 
the  laughter  of  little  boys.  The  English,  he  will  say,  are  a 
sensible,  practical  race,  and  there  must  surely  be  something 
behind  all  this  which  has  a  real  and  important  meaning,  and  which 
is  purposely  hidden  out  of  the  way.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
how  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view.  Nothing  can  be 
more  profoundly  amazing  than  the  proceedings  of  the  Freemasons 
as  described  in  the  newspapers.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  all 
these  people  turned  out  merely  to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  hear 
two  or  three  vapid  and  utterly  meaningless  speeches.  There  is  no 
reasonable  person,  not  a  Mason,  who  can  have  read  the  newspapers 


on  Thursday  morning  without  wondering  what  all  this 
fuss  could  really  have  been  about.  It  would  appear 
that  the  curiosity  which  has  lately  been  excited  by  anticipations 
of  this  great  function  has  led  to  the  enrolment  of  a  large  number 
of  new  brethren,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  are 
now  their  impressions  of  the  mysterious  world  into  which  they 
have  been  introduced.  When  we  turn  to  the  daily  journals  for  a 
solution  of  the  marvel,  we  do  not  obtain  much  help  from  their 
oracular  utterances.  The  Times  traces  it  to  the  “  singular  passion 
in  human  nature  for  anything  in  the  form  of  order,  association,  and 
discipline”;  but  a  taste  for  being  called  “Grand,”  or  “Right 
Worshipful,”  and  wearing  tinsel  trinkets  such  as  would  equally 
gladden  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  would  seem  to  have  also  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  There  is  perhaps  not  much  chance  of  foreign 
Governments  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  Times  to  en¬ 
courage  Freemasonry  as  a  security  for  the  State.  In  this  country 
“  Charity  and  Loyalty  ”  may  be  believed  to  be  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  order,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  members 
are  well-meaning  enough.  But  it  might  be  rash  to  expect  that 
secret  societies,  if  freely  tolerated,  would  necessarily  produce 
equally  innocuous  results  in  countries  which  are  politically  more 
volcanic.  The  reason  why  Freemasons  in  England  are  so  harmless 
may  be  suspected  to  be  simply  that  they  do  not  mean  anything  in 
particular  except  a  desire  to  combine  conviviality  with  fine  clothes 
and  big  names,  and  an  affectation  of  charitable  sympathy  which 
chiefly  finds  vent  in  frequent  banquets.  What  would  be  simply 
dissipation  witli  anybody  else  is  thus  glorified  as  a  virtue.  The 
Daily  News,  after  a  great  deal  of  Egyptian  and  other  ancient  lore, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  some  people  join  the  Freemasons  for 
the  sake  of  getting  something  out  of  them,  but  that  the  source  of 
its  fascinations  is  mainly  an  “  innate  love  of  symbolism  tor  its  own 
sake.”  The  Standard  repeatedly  asks  itself  what  can  be  the  mys¬ 
terious  principle  of  vitality  which  keeps  Masonry  going,  and  does 
not  seem  very  clear  as  to  the  answer.  All  this  doubt  and  per¬ 
plexity,  however,  are  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  for  many  years  bent  his  gigantic 
intellect  to  the  study  of  the  mystery,  was  once  heard  to  say  that 
he  doubted  whether  anybody  really  understood  Freemasonry,  ex¬ 
cept  himself  and  perhaps  another  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  simplest  explanation  is  perhaps,  as  often 
happens,  the  best.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
Masonry  should  be  particularly  flourishing  during  a  period 
when  the  great  object  of  every  one  is  to  try  to  mark  him¬ 
self  off  from  the  common  ruck  of  humanity  by  some  badge 
of  distinction,  however  trumpery  or  trivial.  Anybody  can  be 
a  Freemason  who  is  of  decent  character  and  will  pay  a  moderate 
subscription,  and  thereupon  he  finds  himself  hanging  on  at 
the  tip  of  a  tail  that  leads  up  at  the  other  end  to  the  Royal 
Family  and  the  highest  of  the  aristocracy,  with  the  prospect 
that,  with  due  diligence,  he  may  himself  one  day  become  a  Grand 
something  or  other,  and  wear  no  end  of  gorgeous  tassels  and 
jewels.  A  similar  ambition  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Foresters, 
Odd  Fellows,  Convivial  Buffaloes,  and  other  working-men  clubs ;  and 
even  when  external  decorations  are  dispensed  with,  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  the  same  passion  in  that  eager  competition  for  the 
letters  of  scientific  societies  to  stick  at  the  end  of  a  name  which 
goes  on  among  people  to  whom  science  is  as  much  a  mystic 
puzzle  as  Masonry.  In  another  direction,  the  various  classes  of 
teetotalers  are  held  together  by  the  power  of  badges  and  titles. 
After  all  speculation  has  been  exhausted,  Freemasonry  turns  out 
to  be  a  very  commonplace  affair  in  the  midst  of  its  pretensions  and 
parade.  It  is  quite  possible  for  people  to  be  thoroughly  loyal  and 
charitable  in  a  plain  everyday  way,  and  in  their  everyday  clothes. 
But  the  charm  of  a  secret  order  is  that  the  members  lull  them¬ 
selves  into  the  delightful  belief  that  they  are  somehow  of  a  superior 
caste  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  monopoly  of  special  virtues. 
“  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,”  and  notwithstanding  the 
spread  of  education,  there  is  probably  always  pretty  much  the 
same  amount  of  folly  in  the  world,  only  it  sometimes  changes  the 
channel  by  which  it  finds  vent.  The  best  that  can  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  body  which  has  just  been  exhibiting  itself  is  that  a 
mob  of  Freemasons  is  more  harmless  than  a  mob  of  Kenealyites, 
but  the  ruling  principle  of  self-assertion  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  each  case.  Nobody  has  anything  to  say  against  the  members  of 
the  “  great  and  ancient  Order  ”  enjoying  themselves  in  this  way, 
or  with  any  amount  of  babyish  bedizenment  and  make-believe, 
but  for  their  own  sakes  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not  so  mysterious 
as  they  might  be. 


PROSPECTS  OF  ULTRAMONTANISM  IN  FRANCE. 

THERE  are  obvious  reasons  why  Ultramontanism  should  be  in 
the  ascendant  in  France  just  now.  What  in  Germany  is 
considered  a  symptom  of  disloyalty  is,  if  only  for  that  very  reason, 
a  badge  of  patriotism  in  the  rival  nation.  Moreover  the  national 
traditions  of  the  two  countries  point  in  precisely  opposite  directions. 
Germany  has  for  centuries,  before  as  well  as  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  been  in  open  or  ill-concealed  conflict  with  Rome,  while 
France,  notwithstanding  her  Gallican  proclivities,  has  always 
gloried  in  the  title  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church.  Nor  is 
there  less  diversity  of  national  temper  than  of  national  traditions. 
The  laborious,  plodding,  independent  intellect  of  the  one  people  has 
far  less  in  common  with  Ultramontane  fervour  than  the  imaginative 
idealism  of  the  other.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  this  and  kindred 
causes  that  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  which  has  attained  to  % 
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considerable  success  in  Germany,  should  in  France  have  found 
only  a  single  prophet,  who  is  now  “  uttering  a  new  cry  of  alarm,” 
but  is  likely  to  remain  for  the  present  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  We  are  not  speaking  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  who 
felt  from  the  first  that  expatriation  was  an  inevitable  condition  of 
giving  effective  utterance  to  his  new  convictions.  Dr.  Michaud  is 
a  man  of  far  deeper  learning,  but  without  a  tithe  of  the  great  ex- 
Carmelite’s  popular  gifts,  lie  wields  however  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer ;  perhaps  rather  too  ready,  for  his  pen  is  very  apt  to  run 
away  with  him.  To  some  of  his  rapidly  succeeding  publications 
we  have  before  now  called  attention.  The  latest  of  these,  which 
has  just  appeared,  under  the  title  De  Vfitat  Present  de  I'F/jlise 
Cntholique-romaine  en  France,  shows  no  falling  off  in  piquancy 
of  style  and  positiveness  of  assertion.  The  Abb6  Michaud  is  a 
man  who  has  most  unmistakably  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
he  has  the  further  advantage — as  it  is  for  some  controversial  pur¬ 
poses — of  being  wholly  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  one  side  of 
a  question.  His  cry  of  alarm  at  “  the  terrible  dangers  which 
menace  France  and  the  Church  of  Christ  ”  is  never  checked  for  a 
moment  in  its  shrill  monotony  by  any  passing  suspicion  that 
perils  of  a  different,  or  even  opposite,  kind  may  possibly  threaten 
the  future  either  of  his  country  or  of  the  Church.  We  are  far 
from  meaning  to  imply  that  M.  Michaud  is  a  fanatic  or  a  fool ;  he 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  ability,  but 
he  is,  so  to  say,  a  born  partisan.  He  would  be  invaluable  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  political  party — and  his  interest  in  politics  is  at 
least  as  keen  as  in  theology — for  he  believes  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  in  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  side  he  has  espoused,  and 
knows  how  to  put  forward  its  really  strong  points  in  the  most 
telling  way.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage,  which 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  present  volume : — 

Oui,  je  crois  que  le  plus  grand  cnncmi  de  la  France  est  le  catholicisme- 
romain  d’aujourd’hui,  soit  parce  qu’il  est  la  contradiction  meme  du  catho- 
licisme  veritable,  e’est-ii-dire  du  christianisme  universel  et  integral,  soit 
parce  qu’il  n’est  propre  qu’a  entretenir  dans  les  ames  le  fanatismc,  l’igno- 
rance,  la  superstition  et  l’hypocrisie,  soit  parce  qu’il  est  oppose,  cn  principe 
et  en  fait,  a  la  veritable  science  et  a  la  civilisation,  soit  parce  qu’il  sapc, 
dans  leur  fondement  meme,  les  libertes  neeessaircs  des  gouvernements  et 
des  peuples  modernes. 

He  has  but  one  model  before  him,  he  assures  us  with  evident  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  that  is  Christ  chasing  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the 
Temple,  and  pointing  out  to  mankind  the  Pharisees,  the  hypocrites 
of  the  country. 

The  most  really  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  volume 
is  the  preface,  where  the  author  is  dealing  with  historical  matter 
in  which  he  is  quite  at  home,  and  where  he  speaks  calmly  and  to 
the  purpose.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  would  devote  more 
of  his  time  to  this  class  of  subjects,  which  few  French  theologians 
are  equally  competent  to  handle,  and  not  fritter  away  so  much  of 
his  energies  on  mere  pamphleteering,  which  may  produce  a  mo¬ 
mentary  sensation,  but  can  leave  no  permanent  impression  behind. 
He  begins  by  criticizing  the  famous  Declaration  of  the  French 
Clergy  in  1682,  and  observes  justly  enough  that  after  all  the  Galli- 
canism  of  Bossuet  was  too  degenerate  a  kind  of  theology  to  bear 
the  test  of  historical  or  philosophical  criticism,  and  that  the  Four 
Articles  were  a  compromise,  taken  in  one  sense  by  the  Bishops  and 
divines,  and  in  another  and  purely  Erastian  sense  by  the  legists,  who 
interpreted  them,  according  to  the  well-known  phrase  of  Fleury, 
into  “  the  servitudes  of  the  Gallican  Church.”  This  gave  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Pope  in  his  contention  against  them,  as  he  could 
always  enlist  on  his  side,  not  only  Ultramontane  zeal,  but  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  honestly  desired  to  adhere  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  principles  of  the  early  ages.  But  the  final  blow  was  given 
to  Gallicanism,  both  in  its  good  and  its  bad  sense,  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  his  Concordat  with  Pius  VII.  M.  Michaud  is  clearly  right  in 
saying  that  the  peremptory  order  sent  by  that  Pontiff  to  the 
French  Bishops  to  resign  their  sees  within  a  short  interval,  and  the 
prompt  deprivation  of  the  twenty-six  who  refused  compliance, 
were  acts  sufficient  to  transform  his  primacy  into  an  absolute 
monarchy.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  own  recorded 
words  (the  “ peut-etre  ”  may  be  safely  dropped)  that  Napoleon 
wished  the  Church  to  become  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  the  hope 
of  making  himself  its  virtual  ruler,  by  using  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Pope  as  an  instrument  of  political  domination.  No  fresh 
proof  of  the  fact  was  needed ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  have  the 
explicit  testimony  of  the  brave  and  saintly  prelate  who  sacrificed 
his  life  for  his  flock  on  the  barricades  of  Paris  in  1848.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  controversy  between  Ultramontanes  and  Gallicans, 
Mgr.  Affro  says : — 

Rien  de  plus  certain  d’abord,  dit-il,  que  1’ ultramnntanisme  outre  impose 
au  pape  a  l’epoque  et  dans  la  redaction  du  Concordat  de  1801.  Le  pape 
croyait  sans  doute  qu’un  grand  acte  d'autorite  Ini  etait  necessaire  pour 
sauver  l’Eglise  de  France,  aprfes  la  tempete  qui  venaitde  la  renverser.  Mais 
le  pape  ne  croyait  pas  que  cette  tempete  si  dbsastreuse  et  qui  avait  amonceld 
tant  de  ruines,  1  ’autorisat  a  deposer  les  eveques,  qui  avaient  bien  merite  de 
l’Eglise,  ni  d  detruire  certains  droits,  certaines  libertes  canoniques,  utiles  et 
compatibles  d’ailleuvs  avcc  la  nouvelle  situation  de  la  France.  Qui  lui 
crea cette  ndcessite  plus  imperieuse  qu’elle  ne  devait  1’etre  naturellement  ? 
Quel  pouvoir  vint  rendre  plus  dures  les  exigences  dejh.  si  terribles,  creees 
par  des  evdnements  inouis  ?  L’auteur  de  cette  neccssite  fut  le  gouvernement 
consulaire ;  c’est  lui  qui  contraignit  le  pape  it  deployer  un  pouvoir  plus 
grand  qu’il  n’aurait  voulu  l’exercer,  et  qui  le  justifia  en  le  rendant  neces- 
saire.  C’cst  lui  qui,  mena$ant  dc  jeter  la  France  dans  le  protestantisme  ou 
dans  le  schisme,  exigea  que  le  pouvoir  pontifical  fut  plus  ultramontain  qu’il 
ne  l’ avait  jamais  cte  dcpuis  dix-huit  siiicles,  qui  lui  demanda  impdrieusement 
de  saerifier  toutes  nos  libcrtds  et  de  s’  clever  au-dessus  de  tous  les  canons: 
qui  ne  se  contenta.  pas  de  faire  enregistrer  la  bulle  qui  consommait  ce 
sacrifice,  qui  appliquait  e  pouvoir  sans  limites,  mais  qui  voulut  encore 
convertir  en  loi  de  1’Etat  cette  bulle  a  jamais  memorable.  .  .  Un  droit 
indirect  sur  la  couronne  lui  l'ut  egalement  reconnu. 


This  short  preface,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  the  best  part 
of  M.  Michaud's  book.  But  his  main  theme  is  the  present  position 
and  future  prospects  of  the  “  essentially  political  Ultramontane  and 
Jesuit  party  which  now  dominates  the  French  Church.”  There  is 
no  doubt  much  truth  in  what  he  alleges  on  these  points,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  wild  extravagance  of  modern  French  Ultra- 
montanism.  Only  a  twelvemonth  ago  Bishop  Dupanloup  felt 
himself  constrained  to  issue  a  trenchant  pastoral  against  the  follies 
of  the  prophecy  and  miracle-mongers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Pope  has  just  directed,  if  we  may  credit  a  recent  telegram,  that 
special  prayers — which  are  said  “  obviously  to  stigmatize  the  Old 
Catholics” — shall  be  used  on  June  16  next,  the  two  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  miraculous  vision  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  on 
which  we  said  something  two  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  Paray- 
le-Monial  pilgrimage  ( Saturday  Review,  August  16,  1873).  But 
on  the  excesses,  not  to  say  eccentricities,  of  French  Ultramontanes 
M.  Michaud  can  have  little  new  to  say.  His  professed  aim  is  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Ultramon- 
tanism,  and  thus  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  situation. 
And  here  he  shows  himself  decidedly  happier  in  his  estimate  of 
facts  than  in  his  inferences,  where  the  wish  is  somewhat  too  obtru¬ 
sively  allowed  to  become  father  to  the  thought.  His  ardent  Repub¬ 
lican  sympathies  combine  with  his  almost  fanatical  hatred  of  Rome 
and  the  Jesuits  to  obscure,  if  not  to  distort,  his  judgment.  Thus, 
when  he  places  first  among  the  existing  advantages  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  the  support  accorded  to  it,  from  different  motives,  by  all  the 
three  monarchical  parties,  the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bona- 
partists,  he  has  a  solid  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  But  it  is  quite 
another  matter  when  he  summarily  puts  aside  this  element  of 
strength  as  a  factor  in  the  question  at  issue  by  the  remark  that 
“  none  of  these  three  parties  has  any  future  in  France,”  inasmuch  as, 
after  the  model  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  they  are  sure  to  destroy 
one  another,  and  therefore  “  monarchy  in  France  is  dead,  because  it 
is  triple.”  It  would  be  obvious  to  reply  that  the  “  triplicity  ”  at  all 
events  must  come  to  an  end  within  a  limited  period  in  the  course 
of  nature,  and  that  many  conceivable  circumstances  might  occur 
to  decide  conclusively,  for  the  time  at  least,  between  the  other  two 
rival  claimants  to  the  throne.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
many  politicians  whose  judgment  is  fully  as  good  as  M.  Michaud’s 
do  not  share  his  anticipations,  and  that  all  dogmatizing  on  the 
subject  is,  at  the  very  best,  an  insecure  basis  for  any  further  train 
of  argument.  Still  weaker  is  his  reply  to  the  second  proof  alleged 
for  the  strong  position  of  Ultramontanism,  based  on  the  irreligion 
or  religious  indifference  of  the  Republicans,  which  leaves  a  clear 
field  for  the  only  form  of  faith  favoured  by  their  opponents.  To 
this  argument  the  author  opposes  a  string  of  gratuitous  predic¬ 
tions.  “  If  the  Republicans  commit  this  great  mistake  now,  no¬ 
thing  proves  that  they  will  always  do  so,”  or  that  they  will  not 
always  do  so,  we  may  add ;  “  they  will  be  forced  to  unite  against 
their  most  terrible  enemy,  Ultramontanism,  as  many  allies  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  and  therefore  “  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  anti- 
Ultramontane  Catholicism  in  France” — all  which,  to  say  the  least, 
requires  to  be  qualified  by  a  peut-etre.  Moreover,  on  no  previous 
occasion,  from  the  first  Revolution  downwards,  has  French  Repub¬ 
licanism  recognized  this  alleged  necessity  of  securing  the  assistance 
of  a  purified  and  Liberal  Catholicism.  It  is  perfectly  true,  no 
doubt,  as  is  urged  a  little  further  on,  that  “  the  Republican  party 
is  essentially  anti-Ultramontane,”  but  then  there  is  the  obvious 
retort  that  “  the  Republicans  are  none  the  more  for  that  partisans 
of  Reformed  Catholicism,  being  mostly  unbelievers  or  Atheists.” 
And  the  answer  given  to  this  objection  is  an  amusing  example  of  the 
writer’s  eagerness  to  clutch  at  any  straw  which  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  stream  is  flowing  in  a  right  direction.  M.  Morin,  the 
editor  of  the  Rappel,  he  tells  us,  died  the  other  day,  and  sent  for 
a  priest  to  administer  the  last  consolations  of  religion ;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  atheism  and  irreligion  of  the  Republicans 
is  only  skin-deep.  We  will  not  pause  to  observe  that  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  or  to  inquire  whether  the 
priest  who  attended  M.  Morin  in  his  last  moments  was  not — as  in 
all  probability  he  was — an  Ultramontane.  But  M.  Michaud  might 
surely  have  reflected  that  the  case  he  quotes  can  at  most  only 
prove  that  some  Republicans  believe  more  than  they  care  to  profess, 
or  repent  of  their  unbelief  on  their  death-bed.  It  certainly 
does  not  prove  their  preference  of  Old  Catholicism  to  Ultramon¬ 
tanism,  or,  as  the  author  puts  it,  “  that  between  them  and  the 
true  Catholics  there  is  only  an  immense  misunderstanding  based 
on  mere  logomachies.”  Still  less  is  such  a  notion  borne  out  by  the 
tone  of  the  Republican  press.  The  Republiquc  Frangaise  (M.  Gam- 
betta’s  organ)  “  does  sometimes,”  it  is  admitted,  “  publish  very 
regrettable  articles,  Pagan  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,”  but 
then  it  also  publishes  many  pages  of  a  different  kind,  and  it  may 
improve  hereafter.  It  may,  of  course ;  but  as  M.  Michaud  has  not 
offered  any  illustrations  of  the  “  regrettable  ”  type  of  article  in 
which  it  not  unfrequently  indulges,  we  will  venture  to  supply  a 
specimen,  which  was  reprinted  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Times. 
“  Christianity  has  fatally  disorganized  civilization,  and  its  advent 
may  be  defined  as  ‘  the  first  invasion  of  the  barbarians.’  Now 
all  the  merit  of  the  barbarians  was  to  arrive  at  the  point  where 
there  should  be  no  more  barbarians ;  in  the  same  way  the 
advantage  of  Christianity  is  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  there  will 
be  neither  Pagans  nor  Christians,  but  freethinkers,  definitely 
liberated  from  every.  God.”  Most  Christians  will  agree  that  this 
passage  is“  regrettable,”  and  nobody  will  deny  that  it  is  somewhat 
redolent  of  “  Paganism  ” ;  but  it  does  not  sound  auspiciously  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Republique  Frangaise  into  an  organ  of  Old 
Catholic  orthodoxy. 
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We  cannot  of  course  follow  M.  Micliaud  through  his  eleven 
points  which  tell— and  tell  pretty  heavily,  it  must  be  allowed— m 
favour  of  the  Ultramontane  programme  m  France.  But  we  may 
just  notice  the  three  attenuating  circumstances,  so  to  call  them, 
which  he  urges  on  the  other  side,  and  which  curiously  illustrate 
the  tendency  even  of  an  acute  writer  of  very  decided  bias  to  read 
his  own  meaning  into  the  facts.  lie  first  insists  that  the  Ultra- 
montanes  are  but  a  small  minority  in  France,  in  proof  of  which 
is  cited  Mgr.  Dupanloup’s  complaint  that  out  of  1 20  students  at 
the  higher  normal  school  scarcely  ten  practise  the  duties  of  their 
religion.  That  may  be  some  evidence  of  the  progress  ol  infidelity, 
but°surely  not  of  any  form  of  Catholicism.  In  the  next  place  we 
are  assured  that  not  only  are  Ultramontanes  quite  in  a  minority, 
but  they  are  at  issue  with  “  the  public  conscience,  .  though 
not  with  the  present  fashion  in  France.  It  is  difficult  to 
gauge  the  accuracy  or  force  of  this  statement,  .  which 
may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Not  so  with  the  third,  and 
last  consideration  propounded,  which  is  a  truly  marvellous  specimen 
of  reasoning : — How  many  Homan  Catholics  are  such,  only  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  or  by  the  convenances  or  exigencies  of.  their 
position,  or  out  of  human  respect,  or  by  mere  habit  and  routine  ! 
Granted  ;  but  did  it  never  occur  to  the  author  to  ask  himself  to 
how  many  members  of  every  religious  body,  Christian  or  other, 
just  the  same  criticism  might  be  applied  ?  Are  there  no  members 
of  the  various  Protestant  communions  who  must  he  accounted,  11 
we  subject  their  motives  to  the  same  rigid  scrutiny,  to  be  such  by 
the  accident  of  birth  or  interest  or  habit  rather  than  by  deliberate 
conviction  ?  Or,  to  take  the  Church  which  is  confessedly  the 
object  of  M.  Michaud’s  warmest  reverence  and  affections,  are  there 
no  adherents  of  Eastern  Christianity  who  are  “  Orthodox  instead 
of  Ultramontane  because  they  happened  to  have  been  born  in 
Russia  instead  of  in  Italy  or  France  ?  It  is  strange  that  a  really 
clever  writer  should  mistake  such  hair-splitting  for  argument.  It 
is  more  than  strange  that  a  writer  of  M.  Michaud  s  character 
and  learning  should  condescend  to  the  threadbare  twaddle  of  an 
Exeter  Hall  May  meeting: — “Papal  Rome  will  fall  as  Pagan 
Rome  fell ;  the  cases  are  strictly  analogous.  The  majority  of  the 
priests  of  the  one  are  like  the  majority  of  the  augurs  of  the  other. 
We  expect  this  sort  of  thing  from  Dr.  Camming  and  Mr.  W  halley ; 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  better  from  Dr.  Michaud. 
If  he  is  tempted  to  complain  that  we  speak  as  apologists  of  Ultra- 
montanism,  we  can  only  reply  that  we  have  a  weakness  for  sound 
reasoning  and  fair  play,  and  have  a  decided  objection  to  one  Lltr.a- 
montane  peculiarity  which  he  has  borrowed  or  retained,  and  that  is, 
actingon  the  mischievous  notion  thatanystick  is  goodenough  to  beat 
a  dog  with.  One  may  reasonably  regret  that  Bishops  like  Dup.an- 
loup and  Maret,  who  made  so  vigorous  a  stand  against  'Vaticanism 
at  the  Council,  should  have  so  completely  shilted  their  ground 
since,  and  that  no  response  should  come  from  the  French  border 
to  the  trumpet  call  which  has  sounded  so  loudly  on  the  opposite 
hank  of  the  Rhine.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this 
without  recognizing  the  inherent  validity  of  Ultramontane  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  it  is  always  safer  to  look  facts  boldly  in  the  face.  No 
prudent  thinker  would  commit  himself  to  any  confident  prediction 
about  the  political  future  of  France,  and  to  build  on  such  predic¬ 
tions  the  confident  assurance  of  a  coming  religious  transformation 
is  simply  to  pile  up  one  unproved  hypothesis  on  another. 


A  MILITARY  HARBOUR  ON  THE  NORTH-EAST  COAST. 

BY  some  inscrutable  process  of  calculation  Mr.  Hardy  has 
ascertained  that  the  British  fleet  is  equal  to  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  he  will  probably  admit  that  the  strength  either 
•of  fleet  or  army  depends  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  operation.  The 
naval  power  of  Europe  is  likely  in  future  years  to  be  distributed 
somewhat  differently  from  what  it  has  been,  and  we  shall  probably 
be  compelled  to  revert  to  the  ideas  and  precautions  of  the  age,  not 
of  Howe  and  Nelson,  but  of  Blake  and  Monk.  If  .we  run  the  eye 
alono-  our  coasts  and  observe  the  positions  of  our  military  harbours, 
we  shall  find  that  they  indicate  what  history  shows,  the  decline  of 
Holland  and  the  rise  of  France  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  naval 
system  likely  to  oppose  our  own  in  Europe.  We  need  not  speak  of 
the  harbours  that  everybody  knows,  but  rather  of  those  which  are 
partially  forgotten.  In  a  recent  discussion  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  Admiral  Oollinson  remarked  that  Harwich  would  not 
take  a  large  ironclad.  It  is  a  sixteen-feet  harbour  at  low  water, 
and  there  is  only  twelve  feet  rise  and  fall,,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  with  the  narrow  turn  going  into  it,  it  is  not  fit 
to  be"  used  for  a  heavy-draught  ironclad.  In  the  olden 

time  Hollesley  Bay  was  much  frequented  by  our  ships, 
and  it  forms  a  good  roadstead  and  is  easy  of  access.  Then, 


up  the  coast,  we  come  to  that  celebrated  roadstead  Yarmouth,  and 
the  changes  in  the  sands  opposite  that  town  have  been  so  great 
during  the  last  two  years  that  it  is  not  fit  for  an  ironclad  to  go 
into  from  the  southern  side.  Formerly  ships  could  approach  it 
through  the  Cockle  Gateway  and  go  out  through  St.  Nicholas  Gate¬ 
way,  but  within  the  last  year  St.  Nicholas  Gateway  has  shoaled, 
and  when  the  fleet  went  in  the  other  day  they  were  compelled  to 
go  out  by  the  Cockle  Gateway,  and  even  here  there  are  some 
patches  of  twenty-three  feet  dispersed  over  it,  which,  with  only 
six  feet  rise  and  fall,  would  render  it  hazardous  for  a  heavy  ship  to 
attempt  to  enter.  Then  comes  the  Humber,  and,  so  far  as  iron¬ 
clads  are  concerned,  it  is  not  a  safe  place.  The  reach  runs  straight 
up  from  the  sea,  and  you  could  not  calculate  upon  being  able  to  go 


alongside  a  coal-hulk  in  the  Humber  with  the  wind  anything  be¬ 
tween  north-east  and  south-east.  The  bubble,  of  the  sea  would 
be  so  great  that  you  could  not  lay  alongside  to  coal.  As 
for  the  Tyne,  no  ironclad  would  attempt  to  go  in  there.  The 
narrowness  of  the  entrance  and  the  strength  of  the  tide  render  it 
a  port  unfit  for  heavy-draught  or  long  ships,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  in.  which  a  large 
ironclad  could  calculate  on  coaling  with  certainty.  Admiral 
Oollinson,  therefore,  holds  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
necessary  that  a  harbour  should  be  made  on  the  East  coast. 
Vessels  must  be  supplied  with  fuel.  If  they  are  not,  their 
efficiency  is  gone  ;  yet  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  get  coals 
with  certainty  from  Sheerness  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  As  to  the 
closed  harbours,  such  as  the  Downs,  and  Yarmouth  Roads,  and 
Hollesley  Bay,  which  are  spoken  of  as  places  where  ships  can  take 
refuse  from  a  superior  fleet,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  it  a  superior 
fleet° drives  an  inferior  one  into  such  a  place.,  the  batteries  on  shore 
cannot  protect  the  latter  with  the  same  efficiency  as  if  they  were 
in  an  artificial  harbour  where  the  guns  would  be  outside  the 

These  remarks  arose  upon  the  discussion  of  a  paper  by  Sir  J ohn 
Ooode,  C.E.,  on  “  Military  and  Refuge  Harbours,”  which  proposed 
Filey  Bay  as  the  best  site  for  the  artificial  harbour  which  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  necessary.  Sir  John  Ooode  is  well  known 
as  the  constructor  of  the  great  military  harbour  of  Portland,  and 
he  has  frequently  recommended  Filey  Bay  for  the  site  of  a  harbour 
of  refuge  for  commercial  purposes.  But  although  such  a  harbour 
is  very°  necessary,  there  would  be  small  hope  of  inducing  any 
Government  to  undertake  it.  Now,  however,  the  same  site  offers 
itself  to  supply  a  manifest  necessity  of  the  age,  and  although  we  do 
not  assume  that  this  site  will  be  selected,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  work  will  be  commenced  on  some  site  as  soon  as  our  rulers 
have  learned  to  view  the  matter  as  it  appears  to  military  eyes.  If 
a  fleet  is  worth  300,000  men,  what  is  the  value  of  a  fleet  with 
an  effective  base  of  operations?  When  Mr.  Hardy  has  solved 
that  problem,  he  will  probably  be  ready  to  expend  1,000,000/.  at 
Filey  or  elsewhere  on  the  East  coast.  The  necessity  of  some  such 
work,  if  it  did  not  otherwise  appear,  would  be  shown  by  reference 
to  Sir  John  Ooode’s  description  of  the  harbour  and  naval  establish¬ 
ment  ofWilhelmshafen  on  the  western  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
River  Jahde  on  the  North  Sea,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the 
River  Weser.  To  make  his  description  more  real  and  pleasant,  Sir 
John  Coode  mentions  that  Wilhelmshafen  is  just  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  Flamborough  Head  that  Edinburgh  is  from  London. 
However,  Filey  Bay  is  just  fiorth  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  if  we 
had  a  naval  station  there,  we  should  be  as  near  to  possible  rivals 
as  they  would  be  to  us,  and,  unless  British  seamanship  is  greatly 
altered,  it  ought  therewith  to  be  contented.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  antagonism  between  Yarmouth  and  the 
Texel  which  grew  out  of  similar  circumstances,  and  died  away 
when  they  ceased.  But  unless  we  can  conceive  the  Texel  without 
Yarmouth,  we  shall  hardly  leave  for  any  length  of  time 
Wilhelmshafen  without  such  a  counterpoise  as  Filey.  There  is 
now  at  'Wilhelmshafen  an  outer  harbour,  720  ft.  long  by 
340  ft.  wide,  covered  by  two  piers;  immediately  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  this  there  is  an  inner  harbour  600  ft.  in  length 
and  400  in  width;  there  is  then  a  harbour  canal  3,920  ft.  in 
length  and  2 1 6  ft.  in  width,  connecting  the  outer  harbour  with 
the  naval  establishment,  a  larger  basin  1,200  ft.  long  and  700  It. 
wide.  Around  this  basin  are  arranged  the  various  workshops  and 
stores,  with  three  dry  docks,  having  30  ft.  of  water  over  the  cills, 
and  capable  of  receiving  first-rate  ironclads,  such  as  the  JMiyiotaiii' , 
also  slips  adapted  for  constructing  and  repairing  ironclads,  with 
steam  factories,  &c.  These  works  have  been  constructed  under 
peculiar  difficulties.  The  excavations  have  been  made  in  low 
swampy  lands,  which  had  first  to  be  protected  from  the  sea  by 
dykes.  Artesian  wells  had  to  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  900  ft.  to 
procure  water  for  the  supply  of  the  establishment.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  up  to  1869  was  1,500,000/.  During  the  French  war  the 
Prussian  fleet  lay  at  Wilhelmshafen,  the  enemy  not  venturing  to 
approach. 

It  was  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper  that  the  political 
changes  which  have  taken  place  may  soon  raise  Germany  into  a  very 
prominent  and  formidable  naval  Power,  and  therefore  it  is  morally 
certain  that  at  some  future  day  the  British  Government  will  adopt 
the  proposal  for  a  harbour  at  Filey.  Indeed  one  speaker  quoted 
Lord  Carting-ford  as  having  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that, 
if  ever  Germany  rose  to  any  prominence  as  a  naval  Power,  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  embark  in  the  necessary  ex-* 
penditure  to  form  a  port  at  Filey,  but  he  was  not  then  prepared 
to  introduce  such  a  measure  for  mere  commercial  purposes.  The 
commercial  utility  of  a  harbour  at  Filey  has  been  often  demonstrated, 
and  the  vast  trade  of  the  North-East"  coast  deserves  all  the  protec¬ 
tion  that  our  navy  can  give  to  it.  We  must  remember  that  our 
dockyards  are  still  defective  in  large  wharfs  with  accommodation 
for  men-of-war  in  war-time  and  considerable  depth  of  water  in  all 
states  of  the  tide.  Time  will  be  the  essential  object,  and  we  might 
have  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  coming  to  a  naval  station,  and  re¬ 
quiring  at  least  to  lay  alongside  a  wharf.  We  should  also  require 
hundreds  of  yards  of  wharfage  with  deep  water  at  all  times  of  the 
tide  at  several  points  along  the  coast  for  the  embarkation  of  storeu 
and  troops.  We  have  got  little  enough  of  such  accommodation, 
and  could  well  bear  the  addition  to  be  made  at  Filey.  Such  works 
as  are  proposed  can  only  be  constructed  slowly.  The  preliminary 
works  at  Portland  were  begun  in  t 847  >  and  the  Breakwater 
was  finished  in  1871.  But  of  course  much  more  rapid  progress 
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than  this  could  be  made  if  desired.  The  total  cost  of  the  Break¬ 
water  and  Harbour  Works  at  Portland  was  1,033,000/.,  and  the 
rough  work  was  done  by  convicts,  who  quarried  the  stone  on  the 
island,  whence  it  was  run  down  on  trucks  and  tipped  into  the  sea. 
The  defences  of  Portland  comprise  several  powerful  works.  The 
Verne  citadel  at  the  summit  of  the  island  is  a  fort  of  extraordinary 
strength.  Below  the  Verne  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  island  are 
earthwork  batteries  mounting  heavy  guns.  At  the  end  of  the 
outer  breakwater  a  powerful  iron  fort  is  being  constructed  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Thus  Portland  has  become  a  strategic 
harbour  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  modern  warfare.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  counterpoise  to  Cherbourg,  and  we  cannot  help  the 
fact  that  a  new  Power  now  divides  the  attention  which  for  many 
years  was  absorbed  by  France  alone. 

We  shall  grow  sensitive  about  Wilhelmshafen  just  as  our  fathers 
grew  sensitive  about  Antwerp  and  Flushing  when  those  places 
were  in  Napoleon’s  hands.  The  danger  which  was  involved  in 
the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  and  Flushing-  was  very  present  to  the 
English  people,  and  immunity  in  that  respect  seemed  then  more 
desirable  than  victory  at  a  distance.  This  was  the  motive  of  the 
expedition  of  1 809,  wThich  has  been  denounced,  with  the  wisdom 
that  follows  the  event,  as  a  dissipation  of  England’s  military  re¬ 
sources.  We  know  that,  if  troops  had  been  sent  to  Spain,  they 
would  have  been  well  employed,  because  our  only  capable  gene¬ 
ral  was  there  ;  and  we  know  also  that  troops  sent  to  Walcheren 
were  certain  to  be  badly  employed,  because  we  placed  them  under 
a  general  of  remarkable  incapacity.  However,  such  a  powerful 
armament  could  not  help  taking  Flushing,  and  the  importance  of 
that  place,  armed  as  it  was,  may  now  be  better  realized  by  imagin¬ 
ing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  Continental  dynasty,  with 
batteries  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the  anchorage  in  front,  and 
with  a  fleet  riding  there  within  a  few  hours  of  the  English  coast. 
This  view  of  the  expedition  of  1809  which  rendered  Flushing 
harmless  has  been  well  stated  by  Captain  Duncan  in  his  History  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  and  he  thus  becomes  an  unconscious  witness 
of  much  weight  to  the  necessity  of  a  military  harbour  on  the 
North-East  coast.  t 


OUR  HORSES. 

THE  British  recruit,  with  his  narrow  chest  and  his  spindle 
shanks,  begins  to  become  a  bore,  and  it  is  refreshing  for  a 
single  night  to  hear  of  the  country  going  to  the  dogs  in  a  new  way. 
The  proud  Prussian  is  quietly  working  our  ruin,  “  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons,”  as  the  saying  is,  and  one  part  of  his  plan  is  to  buy  our 
breeding  sires  at  whatever  prices  we  put  upon  them,  and  take  them 
from  us.  The  commissions  ofhis  buyers  are  practically  unlimited, 
and  their  instructions  are  never  to  miss  anything  of  the  right  sort. 
They  therefore  scour  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  buy 
up  the  finest  sires  they  can  get,  at  prices  with  which  it  is 
impossible  for  private  enterprise  to  compete.  Since  the  time 
when  the  gold  of  Pitt  raised  the  price  of  bread  in  Paris,  there 
has  been  no  plot  so  dark,  so  uncomeatable  as  this.  In  a  few  rare 
instances,  indeed,  enlightened  patriotism,  directing  ample  means, 
has  foiled  the  invader’s  arts.  By  the  patriotic  exertions  of  a  number 
of  private  gentlemen,  Blair  Athol  was  bought  for  12,000 /.,  after 
the  Prussian  agent  had  bid  1 1,500/.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  patriotic  gentlemen,  belongii  g  usually  to  one  or  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  carrying  purses,  might  pervade  the  country 
and  repeat  the  Blair  Athol  coup  whenever  necessary ;  and  now 
that  the  Conservatives  are  in,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  that 
vile  nonsense  about  economy,  the  purses  may  be  tilled  out  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Bismarckian  tactics  effectually  baffled.  This  is 
probably  the  sort  of  view  that  some  members  of  the  Conservative 
arty  took  of  the  duty  of  its  leaders,  but  we  need  hardly  say  that 
Ir.  Disraeli  gave  no  countenance  at  all  to  the  notion  that  the 
Treasury  ought  to  bid  against  the  Prussians.  The  military  aspect 
of  the  question  is  of  course,  under  present  circumstances,  most 
insisted  on.  It  may  be  true  that  the  British  cavalry  and  artillery  are 
not  so  well  mounted  as  they  should  be.  Every  prudent  means 
ought  to  be  taken  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  suitable  horses,  but 
we  cannot  reckon  among  prudent  means  the  establishment  of 
national  studs  which  would  be  certain  to  come  to  costly  grief. 
After  all,  however,  as  an  invasion  would  suspend  business,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  enough  suitable  horses  would  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  military  purposes.  It  must  be  felt,  too,  that  the  real 
necessity  of  the  case  is  bayonets.  If  we  had  enough  of  them,  and 
of  the  right  sort,  the  emissaries  of  Bismarck  might  scatter  gold  in 
every  horse-fair  in  England.  It  is  not  foreign  gold,  but  iron,  that 
needs  to  be  prepared  against.  Mr.  Disraeli  seems  to  suggest  that, 
although  Government  can  do  nothing,  members  of  the  Conservative 
party  can  do  much  for  “  the  future  of  England,”  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  a  patriotic  nobleman  may  at  once  serve  his  country  and 
strengthen  his  own  interest  in  the  State.  Let  it  be  known  that 
Lord  So-and-So  bought  the  stallion  John  Bull  against 
the  foreign  bidder,  and  that  farmers  in  the  district  where 
his  Lordship  lives  are  allowed  the  services  of  that  gifted 
animal  at  a  moderate  figure.  My  Lord  would  be  doing  something 
for  “  the  future  of  England,”  and  something  also  for  the  interest 
of  any  son  or  nephew  who  might  happen  to  desire  to  sit  for  the 
county  at  a  future  time.  If  it  is  feared  that  Conservatives  might 
thus  gain  a  new  footing  of  power  in  the  counties,  comfort  may  be 
derived  from  remembering  that  there  are  Liberal  peers  who  know 
something  about  racehorses.  If  we  may  venture  to  raise  for  a 
moment  the  veil  which  properly  covers  in  general  the  private  in¬ 


terests  and  feelings  of  public  men,  we  would  notice  that  the  death 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  is  reported  to  have  disqualified  a  Derby  colt 
which  belongs  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  qualifications 
of  Lord  Harrington  for  the  post  of  Leader  gradually  disclose 
themselves,  and  even  Radical  Dissenters,  who  do  not  attend  races, 
must  own,  if  they  are  wise,  that  it  is  well  that  “  the  future  of  Eng¬ 
land  ”  should  not  be  wholly  committed  to  Conservatives.  Mr. 
Disraeli  hopes  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  will  be  animated  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  late  debate,  and  will  consider 
that  there  are  other  useful  animals  to  produce  besides  racehorses. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  may  perhaps  think  that  they  have  done 
already  as  much  a's  they  well  know  how.  There  is  the  Four- 
in-Hand  Club  and  the  Coaching  Club,  and  there  are  stage¬ 
coaches  running  out  of  London  in  the  summer  months 
carrying  the  public  at  unremunerative  rates  to  pleasant  towns  in 
the  home  counties,  and  sometimes  “tooled”  by  members  of  that 
class  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  looks  to  do  what  Government  can¬ 
not  undertake.  It  used  to  be  said  that  one  of  the  duties  of  a  land- 
owner  was  to  keep  his  pocket  full  of  acorns.  In  our  day  a  new 
duty  of  a  similar  character  discloses  itself,  and  if  this  duty  is  more 
burdensome,  landowners  are  richer  than  they  used  to  be. 

But  there  are  some  aspects  of  this  question  to  which  neither 
argument  nor  ridicule  can  be  effectually  opposed.  “  That  perfect 
animal  Faugh-a-Ballagh  was  allowed  to  leave  this  country,”  and 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  confidence  in  “  the  future  of  England  ”  means  perhaps 
that  he  thinks  England  can  get  on  without  Faugh-a-Ballagh ;  but 
then  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion  on  such  a  point  is  of  little  value.  It 
may,  however,  be  hoped  that  now  that  the  aristocracy  under  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  teaching  is  rousing  itself  to  a  sense  of  public  duty,  our 
next  Faugh-a-Ballagh — when  we  get  one — will  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  a  country  which  can  so  ill  spare  him.  Not  that  a  prohi¬ 
bition  of  exportation  is  likely  to  be  proposed ;  but  whenever 
it  becomes  known  that  the  greatest  horse  of  the  day  is  coming 
to  the  hammer,  people  will  stir  betimes  at  the  news,  and 
will  ask  themselves  what  is  the  meaning  of  Conservative  principles 
and  Conservative  reaction,  and  an  Association  will  be  formed  of 
three  or  four  moneyed  men,  probably  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  the  mighty  foreigner  will  be  outbidden,  and  the 
greatest  horse  of  the  day  will  remain  in  his  country  for  his 
country’s  good.  In  the  absence  of  any  fresh  declaration  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  it  may  be  assumed  that  trie  foreigner  cannot  buy  our 
horses  unless  we  put  them  up  to  sale,  nor  unless  he  is  the  best 
bidder  at  the  auction.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  proposal  to  meet 
Mr.  Chaplin’s  views,  except  that  money  might  be  voted  for  prizes 
in  horse-breeding,  and  that  would  be  fanatically  opposed.  The 
scarcity  of  horses  which  was  so  much  complained  of  three  years 
ago  has  already  encouraged  breeding  operations,  and  the  movement 
is  likely  to  go  further.  But  this  is  a  question  of  demand  and 
supply  which  cannot  be  treated  on  any  but  ordinary  principles  of 
trade.  Horse-breeding  is  necessarily  more  uncertain  than  mutton- 
or  beef-breeding,  and  Mr.  Sturt  represented  the  experience  of 
other  breeders  besides  himself  when  he  told  the  House  that  he  put 
his  three  mares  to  three  first-class  stallions  at  a  hundred  guineas 
each,  and  they  had  not  a  foal  among  them.  But  there  are  prizes, 
and  big  ones,  as  well  as  blanks.  Mr.  Sturt  tells  us  that  in  1825 
there  was  a  little  mare  that  belonged  to  a  country  apothecary  at 
Newmarket,  and  her  vocation  was  to  go  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  leaving  pills  and  what  not.  Well,  this  little  mare  of  nominal 
value  produced  in  three  consecutive  years  three  of  the  best  animals 
of  their  respective  years — namelj',  Rubens,  Selim,  and  Castrel.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  that  Newmarket  has  exceptional  advan¬ 
tages,  and  Mr.  Sturt’s  story  supposes  neither  a  miracle  noran  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  system  of  “  bodies  of  travelling  sires  wandering  about 
under  inspection  in  different  parts  of  the  country”  which  Mr. 
Chaplin  is  understood  to  recommend.  But  the  story  shows  that 
much  good  is  done  by  stealth,  and  if  country  gentlemen,  and  espe¬ 
cially  what  Sir  II.  Johnstone  calls  “  the  new  country  gentlemen 
who  have  of  late  years  accummulated  enormous  wealth,”  would 
accept  his  advice  and  keep  good  horses  for  the  benefit  of  their 
tenants  and  the  neighbourhood,  why  then  we  should  see  what  we 
should  see.  The  function  of  Government  in  this  matter  seems  to 
be  confined  to  keeping  itself  supplied  with  horses  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  and  adequate  prices  will  in  time  tempt  breeders.  No 
description  by  Mr.  Chaplin  or  other  of  the  advantages  of  German 
breeding-studs  will  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  But  when  an  actual  profit  of  1 10,000/.  a  year  is  offered 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  will  betray  life  and 
consciousness  by  feeling  that  his  pocket  is  securely  buttoned. 
Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  will  he  part  with  public  money. 
Not  even  a  small  annual  sum  for  prizes  can  be  extracted  from  him. 
Consider,  says  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  nature  and  operation  of  prizes. 
Owners  would  have  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  retain  their 
mares  in  the  country,  and  the  best  stallions  would  be  the  means 
of  securing  such  a  number  of  prizes  as  to  become  very  valuable 
property,  “  so  that  their  owners  would  be  disposed  to  refuse 
the  large  sums  for  them  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive 
when  they  were  bought  by  foreigners.”  There  never  surely  was 
such  a  subject  as  this  of  horses.  Almost  the  only  certainty  that 
enters  into  it  is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  his  pocket 
buttoned.  A  farmer,  or  small  country  gentleman,  would  gain 
several  prizes  for  a  stallion,  and  he  “  would  be  disposed  ”  to  keep 
the  horse  thus  honoured,  and  reause  the  price  which  the  ubiquitous 
foreigner  with  his  money-bags  would  be  sure  to  offer  for  him.  "VV  e 
do  not  say  that  such  patriotism  would  not  occur,  but  the  very 
point  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  speech  is  to  assume  its  non-existence  or 
insufficiency.  _ 
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the  royal  academy. 

I. 


THE  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  of  late  years  fallen 
into  a  steady-going-  routine,  not  to  say  decadence,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  deemed  possible  at  the  time  when  Bur- 
lin°ton  House  was  supposed  to  promise  a  great  career  for  British 
art!  Yet  people  best  acquainted  with  the  attitude  always  assumed 
by  the  Academy  are  now  among  those  who,  expecting  nothing, 
can  never  be  disappointed.  Accordingly,  this  hundred-and-seventh 
Exhibition  is  just  what  beforehand  might  have  been  looked  for; 
it  is  not  superlatively  good,  it  is  not  positively  bad ;  it  is  simply 
mediocre ;  in  other  words,  not  materially  better  or  worse  than  its  im¬ 
mediate  predecessors.  Pretty  much  the  same  painters  are  again  in 
the  field ;  forty  Academicians  and  twenty  Associates  possess  vested 
rights  of  which  they  avail  themselves  largely,  though  not  quite  ex¬ 
haustively  or  exclusively.  The  “  Outsiders  ”  once  again  deserve 
warm  thanks  for  the  infusion  of  young  blood,  and  for  much 
enterprise  in  the  way  of  rushing  headlong  into  untried  spheres. 
Novelty  is  thus  introduced  into  the  midst  of  monotony,  and  the 
hangers  of  the  year  show  worldly  wisdom  when  they  place 
on  “  the  line  ”  genius  in  its  first  outburst  as  a  foil  to  force  up 
veterans  such  as  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Cooper,  R.A..  Mr. 
Cope,  R.A.,  Mr.  Hart,  R.A.,  Mr.  C.  Landseer,  R.A.,  Mr.  ONeil, 
A. R. A. .and  Mr.  Thorburn,  A.R.A.  It  has  long  been  plain  that  the 
Academy  cannot,  unaided  from .  without,  produce  works  of  a 
nobility  'in  conception,  of  a  truth  to  nature,  or  of  a  skill  in  execu¬ 
tion  which  will  command  the  consideration,  we  will  not  _sav 
of  critics  only,  but  of  patrons,  connoisseurs,  and  men  of  high-trained 
intellect.  It  therefore  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
that  the  outlying  and  incoming  talent  of  the  country,  shall  be 
welcomed,  if  not  precisely  with  open  arms,  at  least  with  even- 
handed  justice.  And  we  are  glad  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
some  painful  cases  to  the  contrary,  the  present  exhibition  shows  a 
desire  to  fulfil  the  obligations  to  universal  art  involved  in  an 
Academy  possessing-  a  royal  charter.  Central  or  prominent  places 
have  been  accorded  to  Messrs.  Linnell,  father  and  sons,  to  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt,  and  others  no  less  deserving. 

We  shall  devote  this  introductory  article  to  a  general  synopsis 
of  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition— in  other  words,  to  a  selection  of 
the  works  best  worth  retaining  in  memory  on  a  first  visit.  We 
may  mention  that  our  entrance  was  at  a  moment  when  the  sky 
was  clear  and  the  sun  bright ;  thus  the  general  effect  proved  un¬ 
usually  light  and  joyous.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
judgment  from  a  severe  point  of  view,  we  think  our  readers 
will  not  differ  from  us  when  we  pronounce  the  present  Exhibi¬ 
tion  particularly  diversified  and  pleasing. 

Galleries  Nos.  I.  and  II.  open  quietly  and  cheerfully  as  au  intro¬ 
duction  to  more  serious  performances.  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  at  once 
meets  the  eye  with  perhaps  the  master  laudscape  of  the  year ; 
indeed,  “  The  Fringe  of  the  Moor  ”  (74)  will  rank  as  his  most 
faithful  study  of  nature,  not  excepting  “  Chill  October  ”  of  a  by¬ 
gone  season.  Another  chief  centre  is  “  The  Sculpture  Galleiy 
(261),  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  a  work  which,  though  mentioned  in 
these  columns  a  year  ago  when  in  the  Paris  Salon,  we  shall  find 
occasion  to  speak  of  again,  especially  as  what  was  then  unfinished  is 
now  carried  out  to  completeness.  Gallery  No.  II.  tails  as  usual 
a  little  flat.  The  vast  “  Testimonial  Hunt-picture  ”  (1 12),  by  Mr. 
Wells,  R.A. — a  work  which,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  we  at  first 
sight  mistook  for  a  washed-out  canvas  by  Sir  Francis  Grant — 
is  infinitely  inferior  to  “Volunteers  at  Firing-point,”  which  some 
years  ago  obtained  for  Mr.  Wells  distinction  in  the  Academy.  Also, 
in  Gallery  II.,  we  mav  mark  for  favourable  notice  “  The  Bearers 
of  the  Burden  ”  (101),  by  Mr.  Boughton ;  “  The  Barber’s  Prodigy  ” 
(107),  by  Mr.  Burgess ;  “  A  Minuet  ”  (125),  by  Mr.  Val  Prinsep ; 
“Sain  et  Sauf”  (130),  by  Mr.  Marcus  Stone ;  “The  Jolly  Post¬ 
boys  ”  (166),  by  Mr.  Marks,  A.R.A. ;  and  a  landscape,  grand  in 
conception,  “The  Heavens  declare  the  Glory  of  God”  (128),  by 
Mr.  Raven.  The  last,  of  course,  aims  at  grave  sublimity.  _  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  tendency  to  simpli¬ 
city  and  light-heartedness.  Venerable  Academicians,  high  and 
dry,  may  still  cherish  a  devotion  for  dark  tones ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  mission  of  art  seems  now  to  be  to  throw  sunshine 
into  life.  Year  by  year  pictures  in  a  light  key  are  displayed  here 
in  springtime,  as  if  in  studious  contrast  to  the  sombre  cam  asses 
of  the  Old  Masters  in  the  Winter  Exhibition. 

The  Great  Gallery,  which  this  day  becomes  the  dimng-hall  of 
the  Academy  and  of  its  guests,  has  been  usually  taken  as  the  severest 
test  of  strength  or  of  weakness.  On  the  present  occasion,  possibly 
the  best  has  been  made  of  the  materials  at  command,  xet,  out  ot 
three  centres  required  for  decoration,  only  one  has  been  efficiently 
filled.  “Rachel  and  her  Flock”  (218),  by  Mr.  Goodall,.  R.A., 
may  be  counted  as  among  the  very  few  gold  nuggets  in  that 
Academic  conglomerate  of  dross  which  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
the  first  stratum  in  this  snlle  d'honneur.  “  Outsiders,”  such  as  Air. 
Long  or  Mr.  Herkomer,  could  have  added  vastly  to  the  eclat  of  the 
dinner-table  this  day,  but  genius  is  dangerous  on  walls  reserved 
expressly  for  Academicians.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Great 
Gallery  does  not  look  wholly  bad,  notwithstanding  such  blots  as 
“  The  Marriage  of  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  at 
the  Winter  Palace,  St.  Petersburg  ”  (176),  by  M.  Chevalier.  The 
pictures  for  observation  are  “The  Early  Post”  ( 1 9 1 ) j  Ty  Hr. 
Sant,  R.A. ;  “  The  School  Revisited”  (196), by  Mr.  Leslie,  A.R.A. ; 
“The  Crown  of  Love”  (214),  by  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.  be  would 
specially  point  to  “  The  Golden  Age”  (236),  by  Mr.  Poynter,  A.R.A., 


symmetric  line,  and  by  obedience  to  laws  known  to  the  old 
masters,  but  now  almost  lost. 

The  climax  reached  in  the  Great  Gallery  is  usually  allowed  to 
subside  a  little  in  Galleries  IV.  and  V.  Here,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  portrait  of  the  year,  that  of  “  Sir  Moses 
Moutefioro  ”  (290),  by  Mr.  Richmond,  R.A. ;  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  are  “  The  Portrait  in  the  Costume  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury”  (318),  by  Mr.  Pettie,  R.A.;  “  A  Venetian  Girl”  (354),  by 
Mr.  Leighton,  R.A. ;  “  Sandy  Cove  ”  (369),  by  Mr.  Cooke,  R.A.  ; 
and  “  The  Samphire  Gatherer  ”  (439),  by  Mr.  Hook,  R.A. 

Next  comes  the  “  Sculpture  Gallery,”  after  which  interlude 
pictorial  art,  during  the  present  as  in  previous  years,  gathers  re¬ 
newed  strength  in  Gallery  No.  VI.  Here  hang  in  conspicuous 
centres,  and  as  contrasts  on  opposite  walls,  two  of  the  most 
memorable  pictures  we  have  seen  for  many  a  season.  One  is 
“Julian  the  Apostate  presiding  at  a  Conference  of _ Sectarians 
(518),  a  severely  historic  scene,  taken  bv_  Mr.  Armitage,  R.A., 
from  the  graphic  description  in  Chap.  XXIII.  of  Gibbon.  This 
stands  as  the  master-work  of  a  painter  who  in  England  re¬ 
presents  the  school  of  Delaroche.  Opposite  to  it  hangs  a 
“  Babvlonian  Marriage-Market  ”  (482),  by  Mr.  Long,  a  painter 
who,  having  been  kept  waiting  on  the  confines  of  the  Academy,  now 
should  win  an  entrance.  We  cannot  but  observe  with  commenda¬ 
tion  how  a  subject  somewhat  difficult  and  doubtful  has  been  heie 
treated  with  refined  delicacy.  M.  Gerome  would  have  made  the 
situation  simpty  repulsive.  Gallery  VII.  will  provoke  controversy 
chiefly  by  the  picture  which  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  has  been  pleased  to 
dedicate  “  to  all  the  Churches  ”  (584).  This  novel  composition 
happens  to  occupy  the  identical  position  held  a  few  seasons  ago  by 
the  much-criticized  “  Cain,”  also  by  Mr.  V  atts. 

“  The  Lecture  Room  ”  is  again  a  refuge  for  miscellanies,  corre¬ 
sponding  possibly  to  the  heterogeneous  and  haphazard  doctrines 
preached  habitually  by  Academicians  and  other  professors  within 
the  walls.  Here  the  picture  which  as  a  matter  of  course  pro¬ 
vokes  most  comment  is  Miss  Thompson’s  “  28th  Regiment  at 
Quatre  Bras”  (853).  This  lady  won  rather  too  much  praise  last 
year ;  we  certainly  do  not  think  that  she  will  now  improve  her  po¬ 
sition.  Yet  we  shall  gladly  pay  our  tribute  to  her  talents  when 
space  permits. 

The  remaining  galleries  "visitors  seem  to  run  over  rather  too 
rapidly,  as  if  they  were  tired  out.  But  even  in  a  cursory 
notice  the  following  works  should  find  a  place  : — “  Turner  s  Calais 
Pier— etching  in  two  states  of  the  plate”  (1087),  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Ila'den  ;  “  Outside  the  Harbour  ”  (1176),  by  Mr.  Henry 
Moore ;  and  “  Summer  Days  for  Me  ”  (1 1 99),  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hangers  to 
make  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  laudscape  art  in  formei 
years.  Great  indeed  would  have  been  the  scandal  if  Mr.  Bretts 
“  Channel  Islands  ”  (497)  had  not  been  honoured  with  “  the  line.” 
Without  intending  any  invidious  distinction,  we  would  simply  refer 
the  spectator  from  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Brett  to  the  heavy  opacity 
of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  A.R.A.,  in  the  “  Isle  of  Skye  ”  (513). 

As  to  portraits,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
deemed  a  grievance,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Aldermen, 
Lord  Mayors,  and  the  like,  sink  for  once  into  insignificance,  and  in 
their  place  are  names  which  are  at  all  events  associated  with  more 
or  less  of  intellectual  eminence.  Here  are  heads  which  the  public  will 
gladly  recognize  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  Professor  Blackie,  Mr. 
Darwin,  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 
and  others.  We  think  it  rather  cruel  that  Mr.  Gladstone  (516), 
as  painted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  for  the  Library  ot  the  Liverpool 
College,  should  be  hung  up  at  the  ceiling,  where  neither  the 
genius  of  the  artist  nor  ot  the  late  Premier  can  be  appreciated. 

°  The  present  Exhibition  is  understood  to  have  suffered  much  from 
untoward  contingencies.  The  weather,  it  is  said,  has  shown  itself 
unusually  hostile ;  “  the  four  winters,”  with  accompanying  dark¬ 
ness  instead  of  light,  have  turned  many  aspirations  into  forlorn 
hopes  of  the  future.  Moreover,  this  year  the  “rejected  ad¬ 
dresses,”  “  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,”  have  been  excessively 
cruel.  Whether  the  pain  thus  inflicted  has  involved  a  commensu¬ 
rate  boon  to  art  we  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence, 
presume  to  judge.  But,  looking  back  to  past  catalogues,  we  find  that 
there  have  not  been  so  few  pictures  hung  as  at  present  since  1871  ; 
this  year  the  number  is  1,236,  last  year  it  was  1,433.  The  differ¬ 
ence ‘between  the  two  totals  will  account  for  many  individual  dis¬ 
appointments. 

The  Exhibition  which  will  open  to  the  public  on  Monday  seems 
to  point  to  the  following  conclusions : — continued  decadence  among 
the  eider  Academicians ;  a  corresponding  rise  _  iu  Die  general 
standard  of  artists  outside:  a  perpetual  fall  in  historic  art,  with 
correspondent  prevalence  of  trivial  modes  of  treatment ;  persistent 
progress  in  landscape  art,  encouraged  by  a  little  more  recognition 
than  heretofore  from  the  Academy.  We  tear  we  must  add  to  the 
list,  the  pursuit  of  popularity  at  any  price.  Artists  stoop  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  they  surrender  all  for  immediate  success. 


THE  TWO  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 

THE  race  of  last  Wednesday  was  hardly  worthy  of  New¬ 
market’s  great  day.  Such  distinguished  performers  as  Galo- 
pin,  Holy  Friar,  and  Plebeian  were  not  entered  for  it,  and,  it 
consequently  degenerated  into  a  contest  of  second-rate  horses. 
His  friends  will  probably  assert  that  Camballo  ought  certainly  to 
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be  included  in  the  first  class ;  but  we  would  rather  wait  to  the  end 
of  this  month  before  giving’  him  as  much  credit  as,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  is  usually  accorded  to  a  Two  Thousand  winner.  That 
be  showed  excellent  form  last  year,  and  that  he  possesses  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  recommendation  of  good  looks,  may  be  freely  admitted ; 
but  he  did  not  improve  as  the  season  drew  towards  a  close,  and 
his  last  three  appearances  in  public  in  1874  by  no  means  increased 
his  reputation.  On  public  running  he  was  inferior  to  Holy  Friar, 
Galopin,  and  Plebeian  ;  and  his  debut  for  the  present  season  at 
Northampton  was  a  melancholy  failure.  It  was  urged  in  extenu¬ 
ation  that  he  was  not  wound  up,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were 
suspicious  rumours  afloat  as  to  his  soundness,  and  as  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  his  failing  under  the  ordeal  of  hard  work.  Since  North¬ 
ampton  the  weather  has  been  almost  uninterruptedly  dry,  and  the 
difficulties  of  training  have  proportionately  increased.  But  as, 
despite  the  hard  ground,  Camballo  continued  to  stand  hard  work 
in  company  with  so  excellent  a  schoolmaster  as  Thunder,  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  friends  revived;  and  certainly  his  appearance  on 
Wednesday  fully  testified  that  his  trainer  had  not  been  afraid  to 
send  him  along.  His  coat  was  bright,  and  he  looked  hard  and  full 
of  muscle,  and  in  point  of  condition  there  was  nothing  in  the  in¬ 
closure  superior  to  him.  Indeed  his  twelve  rivals  were  not  on 
the  whole  remarkable  either  for  their  performances  or  their 
appearance,  though  some  of  them  were  brought  to  the  post  ready 
to  run — and  to  win,  if  only  they  were  good  enough.  Three  of  the 
twelve,  Gilbert,  Leveret,  and  the  colt  by  Scottish  Chief  out  of 
Artemis,  may  be  dismissed  without  further  remark,  save  that 
Leveret  was  more  fully  trained  than  his  stable  companion  Clare¬ 
mont,  yet  he  had  to  succumb  to  him  in  the  race.  Balfe,  though 
a  small  horse,  is  compact  and  has  great  power  as  well  as  quality  ; 
yet  a  study  of  his  running  as  a  two-year-old  could  not  end  in  a 
conclusion  favourable  to  his  chance  over  a  mile  course.  Appearing 
at  first  in  matches  which  he  won  easily,  he  afterwards  aimed  at 
higher  things ;  but  the  crucial  test  to  which  he  was  submitted  at 
Newmarket  July  Meeting  he  signally  failed  to  stand.  In  the  July 
Stakes  he  held  a  commanding  lead  for  half  a  mile,  and  then 
dropped  away  so  instantaneously  that  excuses  of  more  than  the 
customary  audacity  had  to  be  invented  in  his  favour.  It  was 
positively  affirmed  that  he  shied  at  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  was  so 
thrown  out  of  his  stride  that  he  could  never  recover  his  place. 
We  have  heard  of  horses  doing  many  extraordinary  things,  and 
we  are  aware  that  they  are  very  timid  and  sensitive  animals ;  but 
we  never  yet  heard  of  one  shying  at  a  blade  of  grass,  least  of  all 
one  trained  from  infancy  on  turf  and  on  turf  only.  When,  two 
days  later,  Balfe  won  the  Chesterfield  Stakes,  over  a  shorter 
course,  in  a  canter — beating,  let  it  be  remembered,  Camballo, 
Claremont,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  Craig  Millar — a  shrewd  suspicion 
was  excited  that  the  son  of  Plaudit  had  extraordinary  speed  for 
half  a  mile,  but  did  not  oare  for  a  longer  distance.  Subsequently 
Balfe  won  the  Hopeful  Stakes,  over  a  half-mile  course,  again  beating 
Camballo ;  lost  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  over  a  six-furlong  course, 
after  running  very  forward  for  half  a  mile  ;  lost  the  Criterion,  a  six- 
furlong  race ;  and  beat  Earl  of  Ilartrey  over  a  similar  distance  by  a 
head,andCataclysm  by  little  more.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  half  a 
mile  Balfe  beat  some  of  the  best  two-year-olds  in  training  with 
ease,  but  that  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  he  was  invariably  beaten, 
save  in  two  instances  when  he  had  to  meet  comparatively  second- 
rate  opponents.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Earl  of  Dartrey  showed 
more  than  second-rate  form  last  year,  yet  his  owner  was  highly 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  race  in  which  Balfe  defeated  him. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  addition  that  the  move  Balfe  ran — and  he 
was  brought  out  twelve  times  last  year — the  less  he  seemed  to  relish 
punishment ;  so  that  he  finished  bis  two-year-old  career  with  the 
reputation  of  being  not  only  a  non-stayer,  but  also  not  one  of  the 
most  willing  horses  to  make  a  struggle  under  compulsion.  Of  his 
speed  there  was  no  doubt.  Over  his  own  distance  he  was  by 
far  the  fastest  horse  of  his  year ;  and  his  friends  appear  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  that  with  age  he  might  gain  increased  staying 
powers,  oi’  that  at  any  rate  his  speed  would  give  him  such 
an  advantage  in  the  early  part  of  his  races  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deprive  him  of  at  the  finish.  As  for  his  chance  for 
such  a  race  as  the  Two  Thousand,  it  seemed,  according  to  all 
public  running,  that  Balfe  would  hold  a  strong  lead  to  the  Bushes, 
would  gradually  come  back  to  his  horses  between  the  Bushes  and 
the  dip,  and,  what  with  his  inability  to  stay  and  his  unwillingness 
to  struggle,  would  altogether  compound  as  soon  as  the  final  hill 
was  reached.  Of  course  his  friends,  relying  on  the  generally  mode¬ 
rate  character  of  the  field,  hoped,  and  perhaps  expected,  that  he 
would  come  away  so  fast  that  nothing  would  catch  him ;  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  first  of  these  two  anticipations  was  correct. 

Craig  Millar  was  another  horse  whose  credentials  were  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Beaten  by  Camballo  in  the  July,  and 
by  Balfe  in  the  Chesterfield,  it  was  not  immediately  apparent 
that  he  would  go  either  very  fast  or  very  far.  At  Goodwood 
he  astonished  the  world  by  beating  Telescope  in  a  canter,  and 
later  in  the  year  he  secured  the  rich  Buckenham  Stakes  from 
Yorkshire  Bride — already  forgetting  the  promise  of  her  youth — and 
the  Yertumna  colt.  This  victory  was  accomplished  over  the  easy 
T.Y.C.  at  Newmarket ;  but  at  the  Second  October  Meeting  Craig 
Millar  was  beaten  out  of  sight  over  the  severer  Bretby  Stakes 
Course  by  Mirliflor,  Earl  of  Dartrey,  and  Lady  Love.  Again  at 
the  Houghton  Meeting  he  somewhat  retrieved  himself  by  defeating 
Moriturus  and  Yorkshire  Bride  over  the  T.Y.C. ;  but  the  un¬ 
doubted  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  somewhat  chequered  career 
was  that  he  showed  to  much  greater  advantage  on  an  easy  than 
on  a  difficult  course.  Garterly  Bell  distinguished  himself  by 


winning  the  Criterion  Stakes,  but  his  best  opponents  on  that 
occasion  were  Balfe,  a  non-stayer,  and  Mirliflor,  who  was  so  lame 
that  he  could  hardly  limp  into  the  inclosure.  He  has  grown 
into  a  nice  horse,  but  he  looked  rough  in  his  coat  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  as  if  not  thoroughly  trained,  and  he  never  showed 
prominently  in  the  race.  Claremont  was  wonderfully  admired  as 
a  two-year-old  from  his  grand  size  and  shape,  but  lie  was  never 
really  prepared  for  any  of  his  two-year-old  engagements,  though 
he  succeeded  in  running  Camballo  to  a  length  at  Stockbridge. 
Even  now  he  is  not  nearly  trained,  nor  does  it  seem  posable  that 
he  can  be  got  into  thorough  condition  in  the  short  time  that 
remains  before  the  Derby.  He  ran  quite  sufficiently  forward, 
however,  in  the  Two  Thousand — considering  that  he  was  not  fit, 
and  that  he  was  never  called  upon  to  exert  himself  more  than  he 
pleased— to  justify  the  belief  that,  when  thoroughly  trained,  he  will 
be  a  credit  to  his  sire,  Blair  Athol.  An  examination  of  Earl  of 
Dartrey 's  running  as  a  two-year-old  will  show  that  he  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  exalted  above  the  second-rates.  On  his  best 
form  he  was  about  equal  to  Balfe  over  a  longer  course  than  Balfe 
likes,  and  his  solitary  victory,  against  nine  defeats,  was  gained  in 
most  insignificant  company.  This  year  he  won  the  Biennial  at 
the  Craven  Meeting  from  Repentance  colt  and  Cataclysm,  and  as 
the  former  beat  him  cleverly  last  autumn  and  the  latter  run 
Balfe  to  a  head,  it  might  be  taken  that  he  had  made  some 
considerable  improvement ;  but  the  extent  of  that  improvement 
seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated.  Breechloader  is  another  horse 
who  always  runs  well  to  a  certain  extent,  but  never  well  enough  to 
win.  Last  year  he  ran  three  times,  and  was  placed  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  a  horse  who  never  can  get  first  might  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  well  finish  last  as  third.  Breechloader  looked  well 
enough  last  Wednesday,  and  as  we  shall  see,  performed  creditably 
in  the  race  ;  but  we  fail  to  discover  any  reason  why  he  should  im¬ 
prove  on  the  form  he  then  showed  by  the  Derby  day.  Picnic 
jumped  into  sudden  notoriety  at  the  Craven  Meeting  by  his  clever 
defeat  of  Coomassie ;  but  Coomassie  was  in  turn  so  easily  beaten 
this  week  by  Horse  Chestnut  and  Tangible,  that  the  pretensions  of 
Picnic  were  proportionately  discounted.  He  was  saddled  at  the 
Ditch  Stables,  and  was  little  liked  by  those  who  saw  him.  Finally, 
Town  Crier  was  started  to  make  running  for  Earl  of  Dartrey,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  chance  he  himself  possessed.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  field  of  thirteen  was  decidedly  moderate  in 
quality,  and  the  appearance  of  ten  out  of  the  thirteen  in  the  bird¬ 
cage  did  not  excite  the  usual  interest.  Balfe  and  Camballo  were 
admired,  the  latter  particularly,  and  their  style  of  going  when 
galloping  down  to  the  starting-post  was  also  highly  commended  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  preliminary  inspection  was  rather  a  tame 
affair. 

The  starter  had  very  little  trouble  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  though  Balfe  displayed  a  little  fractiousness  at  the 
post ;  and  the  flag  fell  in  excellent  time.  The  race  admits  of  but 
little  description,  for  directly  Camballo  took  up  the  running  his 
victory  was  assured ;  and  though  he  only  won  bv  a  couple  of 
lengths,  he  was  never  touched  or  called  upon,  and,  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  he  had  in  hand.  The  battle  for 
places  was  much  more  severe.  There  were  half  a  dozen  well 
up  at  the  finish,  and  those  who  wanted  places  had  to  be 
vigorously  ridden  out  in  order  to  secure  them.  Picnic  came  with 
a  great  rush  at  the  end,  and  obtained  second  honours,  while 
Breechloader  just  snatched  the  third  place  from  Claremont  and 
Balfe,  who  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  abreast.  Breechloader 
undoubtedly  displayed  great  gameness,  for  he  was  in  difficulties 
at  the  Bushes,  and  only  the  combined  resolution  of  his  rider  and 
himself  would  have  got  him  home  in  the  front  ranks.  Claremont 
tired  from  want  of  condition,  and  Balfe  tired  because  he  was  tired 
of  going  at  racing  pace  any  longer.  He  held  a  prominent  position 
up  to  the  Bushes,  and  then  he  thought  he  had  galloped  enough. 
We  do  not  give  that  importance  to  the  result  of  the  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  claimed  for  it.  Granted 
that  Camballo  won  with  extreme  ease,  we  fail  to  see  why  he  should 
be  such  a  very  great  favourite  for  the  Derby.  According  to 
the  public  running  of  last  year,  he  was  inferior  to  Holy  Friar  and 
to  Galopin.  Why  should  lie  be  assumed  to  be  their  superior  now 
because  he  has  beaten  a  dozen  horses  not  one  of  which  will  be 
handicapped  within  7  lbs.  of  either  of  that  distinguished  pair  P  A 
victory  in  the  Two  Thousand  of  course  gives  the  winner  a  great 
prestige,  but  still  precedents  show  that,  though  the  winner  of  the 
Two  Thousand  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  manages  to  obtain  a  place 
in  the  Derby,  that  place  is  rarely  the  first. 

The  characteristic  features  of  a  Two  Thousand  day  were 
reproduced  last  Wednesday  with  unswerving  fidelity.  The 
large  attendance  shows  that  the  popularity  of  the  race  re¬ 
mains  unabated,  but  perhaps  there  were  not  so  many  horsemen 
as  usual.  The  dust  was  as  oppressive  as  ever,  and  water  still 
seems  exceptionally  scarce  at  Newmarket.  A  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  water  the  road  to  the  course,  but  it  collapsed  at 
the  two  points  where  water  was  most  needed  —  at  tbe  turn 
from  the  Cambridge  road  to  the  Heath,  and  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  Stand,  at  the  end  of  the  Rowley 
Mile.  There  has  been  much  talk  about  one  or  more  new 
stands  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  at  Newmarket,  but 
there  is  no  visible  sign  of  them  at  the  present  moment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Stand  already  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
Rowley  Mile  has  given  alarming  signs  of  insecurity.  The  root  i3 
unsound,  and  the  representatives  of  the  press  who  used  to  find 
accommodation  there  were  driven  this  week  from  their  accus¬ 
tomed  point  of  vantage.  The  fall  of  half-a-dozen  heavy  men  on 
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the  floor  below  them  would  be  no  laughing  matter.  The  Two 
Thousand  unfortunately  took  place  this  year  m  term  time  and  conse- 
ouentlv  there  was  a  more  than  ordinarily  powerlul  contingent  ol 
Oambridoeslnre  undergraduates.  We  have  never  seen  young 
men  assemble  on  Newmarket  Heath  in  larger  numbers,  or  display 
more  objectionable  manners.  They  drove  and  rode  according 
tlieir  wont-  but  we  have  never  before  seen  the  Heath  so  strewn 
S  Ztk  fragments  of  their  wine  bottles.  The  effervescing 
mixtures  which  they  drink  in  such  copious  quantities  hurt  no  one 
Srt  SSes ;  id  the  hits  or  broken  glass  thev  sea.ter  about  so 
recklessly  might  inflict  serious  injury  on  valuable  hoise=,.  The 
Jockey  Club  should  look  to  this.  It  is  a  comparatively  small 
matter,  and  therefore  one  with  which  the  J ockey  Club  is  competent 
to  deal. 


REVIEWS. 

GEIKIE’S  LIFE  OF  MURCHISON.* 


milE  Life  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  could  not  have  fallen  into 
X  fitter  hands  than  those  of  Professor  Archibald  Geikie.  lo 
the  peculiar  aptitude  proved  by  distinctions  already  won  m  the 
same  field  of  scientific  research,  and  to  that  sympathy  ot  nation¬ 
ality  which  seems  especially  warm  between  Scotchmen,  may  be 
added  the  circumstance  that  he  was  by  Murchison  s  choice  de- 
shmated  as  the  first  to  fill  the  chair  which  bears  his  name  and  was 
mainly  endowed  by  his  liberality.  It  was,  moreover,  by  Sir 
Roderick  himself  that  Professor  Geikie  was  named  his  li  erarv 
executor  and  biographer.  And  most .  faithfully  has  he  fulfilled 
the  duty  It  must  have  seemed  indeed  a  task  _  sufficient  to 
deter  any  save  the  most  devoted  of  friends  or  partisans  as  well 
as  the  most  indefatigable  of  literary  workers.  An  inveterate  taker 
of  notes,  and  keeping  up  through  a  Ion"  life  a  correspondence 
at  once  wide  and  various,  Sir  Roderick  had  the  habit,  so  tiresome 
to  executors,  whether  legal  or  literary,  of  never  destroying  the 
smallest  scrap  of  writing  that  he  either  penned  or  received.  Down 
to  minute  jottings  of  daily  trifles  or  mere  answers  to  dinner  invita¬ 
tions,  the  contents  of  this  enormous  garner  must  be  gone  through 
for  the  sake  of  the  few  grains  of  value  it  might  yield  under  the  flail  o 
a  natient  husbandman.  In  addition  to  these  materials  Ins  bio¬ 
grapher  has  made  ample  use  of  letters,  notes  and  suggestions  com¬ 
municated  bv  friends  of  Sir  Roderick.  And,  bv  wav  of  setting  m 
their  true  light  the  advances  in  geology  made  by  him,  Professor 
Geikie  has  combined  with  the  personal  details  of  his  story  an 
outline  of  the  previous  contemporary  history  of  the  science,  show¬ 
ing  distinctly  what  Murchison  as  a  geologist  was  and  what  he  did. 
This  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  geology  m  Great  Britain 
necessarily  brought  in  a  series  of  passing  notices  of  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  workers  in  this  field,  of  whom  portraits  of  poor  artistic 
quality  engraved  from  wood  are  given  m  the  eases  of  M  imam 
Smith,  Jameson,  Wollaston,  Sedgwick,  and  others.  The  steel 
eno-ravin"  of  Sir  Roderick  himself,  which  forms  the  frontispiece, 
is  very  much  better  in  style,  and  fairly  represents  firm  m  his  prime 
of  physical  and  mental  vigour. 

There  was  not  much  in  Murchison  s  early  character  or  tastes  to 
"ive  any  aiwury  of  his  future  intellectual  eminence,  or  of  the 
scientific  ends  to  which  he  devoted  the  untiring  energies  of 
'h  lore  than  half  his  life.  Sprung  from  an  old  Scottish  family 
'<bb  unknown  in  Highland  story,  and  within  the  last.  century 
s  er  on  the  Jacobite  side  of  politics,  young  Roderick  was, 
t^ee  years  after  his  birth,  which  took  place  on  February  19, 
1792  severed  from  the  ancestral  home  at  Tarradale,  Ross-shire, 
his  father’s  ill  health  requiring  a  more  southern  residence,  and 
endin"  in  death  within  the  year  at  Bathampton  Moving  to 
Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Murchison  placed  the  boy  with  his  brother 
under  the  care  of  Bishop  Sandford,  under  whose  ministry  were 
o-athered  the  little  knot  of  Episcopalians  and  Jacobites  who  still 
lingered  in  the  Northern  capital.  Her  marriage  with  Colonel 
Murray  whom  she  accompanied  on  service  in  Ireland,  led  to 
youii"  Roderick  being  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Durham, 
where  in  the  course  of  six  years  he  won  fame  by  dare-devil  pranks 
and  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Euclid  and  the  classics.  His 
holidays,  spent  with  his  mother’s  brother,  General  Mackenzie  ot 
Eairburn, gave  him  a  burning  desire  for  a  soldiers  life,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  practical  training  at  Marlow  College  he  was  gazetted 
to  the  36th  Regiment  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Active  service  soon 
followed,  and  the  young  ensign,  as  he  tells  the  tale  m  a  spirited  letter 
to  his  uncle,  carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  at  the  battle  ol 
Vimiera  He  had  his  full  share  of  the  hardshrps  and  risks  ot  the 
retreat  to  Corunna.  Cut  off  from  all  participation  m  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Peninsula,  Captain  Murchison  chafed  under  the 
dulness  and  ennui  of  barrack  life  in  Scotland,  finding  .  an 
outlet  for  exuberant  animal  spirits  in  feats  of  pedestnanism 
or  in  the  hrmting  field,  turning  out  somewhat  of  a  dandy 
in  dress,  and  running  up  debts,  to  settle  which  he  could 
only  look  forward  to  the  sale  of  his  patrimony.  An  occasional 
trip  to  London  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  wider  sphere  of 
interest  and  a  glimmer  of  his  future  taste  for  science  is  to  be  seen 
in  his  becoming,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1812,  a  member  of  the 


Royal  Institution,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Davy.  A 
short  spell  of  Highland  life  on  his  coming  of  age  in  1813  sickened 
the  young  laird  of  all  thought  of  working  Ins  estate,  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  Tarradale  was  got  rid  of.  IIis  journals  now  tell  of  a 
round  of  London  gaieties  m  good  society,  and  a  trip  to  Paris, 
rudely  cut  short  by  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba  Hopes  of.military 
distinction  rising  once  more,  Murchison  effected  his  exchange  in 
the  Enniskillens  ;  but,  disappointed  111  his  hopes  of  staitmD  m  the 
Belgian  campaign,  and  further  influenced  .  by  his  marriage  wi 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  General  Hugonin,  August  29,  1815,  he 

shortly  afterwards  finally  threw  up  the  profession. 

It  is  quite  a  new  revelation  on  the  part  ol  Murchison  s  bio¬ 
grapher  that,  on  looking  around  for  a  calling,  the  ex-captain 
of  dragoons  seriously  thought  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  jottm0 
down  a  goodly  list  of  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
under  the  head  of  “religion,  eloquence,  history,  belles  letties,  &c., 
and  consulting  friends  as  to  the  feasibility  of  taking  a  degree  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  His  notions  of  a  clerical  lot  iorm  a  capital 
illustration  of  what  was  then  thought  of  taking  orders :  I  saw 

that  my  wife  had  been  brought  up  to  look  after  the  poor,  was  a 
good  botanist,  enjoyed  a  garden,  and  liked  tranquillity  ,  and  as 
parsons  then  enjoyed  a  little  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  without 
being  railed  at,  I  thought  that  I  might  slide  into  that  sort  ot morn 
fortable  domestic  life.”  His  wife’s  better  genius  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  year  or  two  of  foreign  travel,  and  the  sight  of  the  Alps 
and  glaciers  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  with  the  contact  of  men 
like  Pictet  and  De  Candolle,  first  kindled  the  flame  of  physical  le- 
search  which  burnt  in  Murchison  s  nature  through  life.  At  the  same 
time  a  run  through  the  chief  galleries  of  the  Continent  awakened 
in  him  a  love  and  an  appreciation  of  art.  Two  years  thus  spent 
in  Italy  were  followed  by  five  years  of  ardent  fox-hunting  at 
Melton.  A  note  written  forty  years  later  tells  us  that  a  days 
sport  in  company  with  Davy,  ending  in  the  promise  of  getting  him 
early  into  the  Roval  Society,  was  the  means  of  finally  weaning  his 
mind  from  this  waste  of  life,  and  deciding  him  to  follow  up  the 
observations  he  had  already  made  upon  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 
Murchison  had  henceforth  a  calling  wherein  his  love  of  out-door 
life,  combined  with  his  energy  of  intellect  and  his  sense  both  of 
the  scientific  and  msthetic  aspects  of  nature,  found  unlimited 

SL  lnan  admirable  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geology  in  this  country 
durino-  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  Professor  Geikie  shows  the 
influences  which  were  at  work  to  mould  the  whole  character  ot 
Murchison’s  scientific  life,  the  subsequent  records  of  his  career 
proving  how  thoroughly  he  continued  to  the  end  under  the  sway 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  broke  ground  as  a  geologist. 
Without  systematic  training,  and  with  less  grasp  through  life 
of  theoretical  or  speculative  truth  than  perhaps  any  student  of 
equal  eminence  ever  brought  to  the  pursuit  of  nature,  it  wvisby 
sheer  sticking  to  the  observation  and  accumulation  of  facts  that 
Murchison  fought  his  way  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
time.  Ilaviii"  little  taste  for  experimental  research,  and  setting 
but  slight  store  upon  what  physicists  at  large  might  contribute 
to  the°  solution  of  geological  problems,  totally  ignorant  too 
of  mineralogy,  his  main  geological  idea  was  to  make  out.not  so 
much  the  physical  constituents  of  the  earth  s  crust,  or  the  wider  re¬ 
lations  of  cosmical  phenomena,  as  the  order  or  succession  of  strati¬ 
fication,  neglecting  the  external  features  of  the  land  for  wha,t  lay 
beneath  the  surface.  To  collect  fossils,  and  with  these  for  an  alpha¬ 
bet  to  spell  out  the  history  of  the  rocks,  comparing  them  with  what 
other  countries  had  to  yield,  was  a  pursuit  to  which  he  set  himself, 
hammer  in  hand,  with  the  same  ardour  that  he  had  shown  with 
his  pencil  and  note-book  among  the  galleries  of  Italy,  or  with  his 
hunting-whip  or  his  gun  across  the  moors  of  Durham,  btart- 
in"  from  the  modified  Huttonian  views  generally  held  by  his 
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contemporaries,  but  with  no  tenacious  dogmatical  bias,  he 
found  himself  at  home  amongst  the  band  of  robust,  joyous, 
and  truth-seeking  spirits  who  made  up  the  Geological  Society, 
wdiich  from  its  birth  in  the  winter  of  1807  had  sprung  into 
vio-orous  growth.  His  first  fieldwork  began  under  Buckland, 
the  President,  who,  when  Murchison  joined  it  in  1824,  finding  him 
one  of  his  aptest  pupils,  took  him  down  to  Oxford,  and  from  the 
top  of  Shotover  taught  him  in  his  own  characteristic  style  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  oolitic  rocks  up  to  the  far  range  of  the  Chalk  Hills.  A 
nine  weeks’  tour  along  the  south  coast,  his  wife  picking  up  fossils 
tind  sketching  tlie  geological  features  of  tlie  coast-line,  cameo,  on 
the  lesson  of  nature,  and  formed  the  prelude  to  rambles  yet 
wider  and  wider  afield  till  well  nigh  the  whole  surface  of  Europe 
had  been  brought  under  his  ken.  With  Sedgwick  lor  a  fellow- 
labourer  and  guide  he  entered  in  1827  upon  a  systematic  round  of 
the  northern  tracts  and  western  isles  of  Scotland,  with  the  view  ot 
determining  tlie  true  relations  ot  tlie  red  sandstone,  which,  the 
maps  and  writings  of  Maculloch  had  left  in  much  obscurity  ;  and  a 
joint  paper  by  the  two  friends  was  read  before  the  Society  as  the 
result.  His  energies  as  Secretary,  as  well  as  the  mastery  he  had 
bv  this  time  shown  over  the  classification  of  both  the  earlier  and 
later  stratified  rocks  of  these  islands,  had  already  given  him  a  for¬ 
ward  place  among  the  geologists  of  the  day,  when,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  he  entered  upon  the  series  of  Continental  exclusions  which 
extended  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  through  central  and  southern 
France  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  one  hand,  and  through 
Rhineland,  Bavaria,  and  Austria  into  Hungary  on  the  other.  With 
him  and  his  wife  went  Lyell  for  the  first  part  ol  the  way.  In 
Paris  they  met  Prevost,  Cuvier,  Brongniart,  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
and  other  men  of  mark  5  and  in  Auvergne,  besides  carrying  with 
them  the  admirable  recent  memoir  ol  Mr.  1  oulett  fecrope,  they  had 
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a  warm  and  instructive  reception  from  Count  Montlosier.  At  the 
quarries  of  CEningen  Murchison  had  the  delight  of  acquiring  the 
tamed  fossil  salaruandrine,  gravely  set  down  by  Scheuchzer  as 
Homo  diluvii  testis,  since  named  by  Owen  Galecynus  QEninyensis, 
allied  to  the  civet,  and  intermediate  between  cunis  and  viverrci. 
This  Murchison  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  At  Bo«in,  now 
joined  by  Sedgwick,  he  saw  Blumenbach,  then  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  but  with  physical  and  mental  force  unabated ;  and  at  Bamberg 
he  stumbled  upon  Leopold  von  Buch,  of  whom  he  gained  in  later 
years  a  deeper  impression  than  was  produced  by  the  first  passing 
contact  with  Germany’s  greatest  geologist. 

Raised  in  1831  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Geological  Society, 
Murchison  found  the  great  turning-point  of  his  scientific  life 
in  the  determination  to  face  resolutely  the  problem  of  the  rocks 
ot  older  date  than  those  of  the  secondary  series  which  had 
hitherto  engrossed  his  attention.  Seemingly  dry  and  forbidding, 
fractured  and  contorted  to  an  extent  that  suggested  chaos,  and 
believed  to  contain  but  few  and  insignificant  forms  of  organic  life, 
these  vast  and  heterogeneous  masses  of  Palaeozoic  age  "had  been 
known  by  the  vaguest  of  names,  as  “  transition  ”  or  “  grauwacke  ” 
(the  uncouth  term  in  use  amongst  the  miners  of  the  Ilartz). 
The  key  which  the  genius  of  William  Smith  had  applied  to  the 
Secondary  series  failed  to  fit  into  these  underlying  masses,  which 
Continental  geologists,  such  as  D’Halloy,  had  vaguely  sought  to 
analyse  and  classify  by  reference  to  the  mineralogical  character  of 
the  strata.  So  little  had  they  engTossed  the  attention  of  geologists 
in  this  country  that  in  Lyell’ s  Principles  of  Geology ,  published  in 
the  spring  of  1833,  with  a  dedication  to  Murchison,  whilst 
300  pages  were  given  to  the  Tertiary  deposits,  the  whole  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  those  above  the  coal  measures  were 
dismissed  in  twelve  lines.  Furnished  with  all  the  information  he 
could  glean  from  Buckland  and  Conybeare  concerning  the  slaty  rocks 
or  grauwacke,  Murchison  broke  ground  at  Llandeilo,  where  the 
natural  sections  were  most  favourable  to  the  observation  of  the 
strata  below  the  old  red  sandstone.  On  resigning  the  chair  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1833  he  gave  the  first  detailed  account  of  the 
work  of  two  years  on  the  borderland  of  England  and  Wales,  out 
of  which  was  developed  in  the  course  of  five  years  more  the  famed 
Silurian  System.  W  ith  Sedgwick,  whom  he  always  called  the  first 
of  men,  he  had  at  the  outset  mapped  out  the  fields  of  their  re¬ 
spective  surveys,  and  the  friends  had  met  in  the  course  of  their 
first  summer  campaign,  with  the  view  of  dovetailing  together  the 
Lower  or  Silurian  system  of  rocks  with  those  which  the  Wood- 
wardian  Professor  had  grouped  under  the  common  name  of  Cam¬ 
brian.  Thus  far  no  suspicion  or  misgiving  suggested  itself  of  the 
possibility  of  that  divergence  or  rivalry  which  in  later  vears 
clouded  a  friendship  so  enduring  and  so  close.  Of  the  rise  anil  the 
grounds  of  this  misunderstanding  Professor  Geikie  gives  the  most 
exhaustive  as  well  as  the  most  impartial  account  which  has  ever 
appeared.  He  is  no  partisan,  and  is  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
scientific  errors  were  committed  by  Murchison,  such  as  that  of 
classifying  the  Bala  limestones  as  underlying  all  the  Silurian 
groups,  their  true  place  being  the  equivalent  of  that  of  the  Caradoc 
beds  in  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  This  error  was  pointed  out  later 
by  Sedgwick.  It  was  perhaps  unavoidable  at  the  time.  But  if 
Murchison  was  properly  responsible  for  it,  having  from  the  first 
given  up  the  Bala  beds  as  forming  no  part  of  his  Silurian  domain, 
it  is  certain  that  Sedgwick  adopted  it  and  believed  it  for  years 
although,  according  to  his  own  showing,  a  single  traverse  from  Glyn 
Gernog  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Berwyn  chain  would  have 
sufficed  to  put  the  matter  to  rights.  That  anything  iu  Murchison’s 
conduct  was  disingenuous  or  unfair  his  biographer  convincingly 
denies.  It  remains  matter  for  wonder  that  the  intervention  of 
friends,  if  not  a  candid  mutual  understanding,  should  not  have 
brought  about  entire  unity  between  coadjutors  more  desirous  of  the 
truth  than  of  self-assertion  or  self-glory.  Together  and  in  thorough 
harmony  they  had  previously  worked  out  the  great  Devonian 
system,  and  Sedgwick  had  not  only  seen,  but  had  in  part  revised 
the  proofs  of  the  Silurian  System.  By  the  time  that  advanced 
research  led  to  the  work  being  in  great  measure  recast,  in  Siluria 
published  in  1854,  it  had  become  abundantly  clear  that  none  but 
an  imaginary  or  conventional  line  was  to  be  drawn  between  the 
rival  systems.  Mr.  Bowman,  Sir  II.  de  la  Beche,  and  Professor 
Ramsay  had  shown  that  the  Silurian  mineral  characters  and  fossils 
ranged  far  beyond  the  supposed  line  of  demarcation,  and  that  tlie 
terms  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  were  in  effect  two  names  for 
the  same  series  of  rocks.  Every  effort  was  made  by  Murchison  to 
remove  tfie  cause  of  offence  which  gradually  led  to  silence  and 
estrangement  between  his  friend  and  fellow-worker  and  himself  A 
copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Siluria,  sent  as  a  peace-offerin"-  in  January 
1859  to  “dear  Sedgwick,”  with  the  hope  that  “the°only  bitter 
sorrow  he  had  experienced  in  his  scientific  life  may  pass  away  and 
that  the  old  friendly  feelings  towards  him  may  return,”  drew  forth 
merely  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  gift,  beginning  “  Dear  Sir 
Roderick.  Not  until  the  death  of  Lady  Murchison  in  1869  did  the 
feeling  of  soreness  at  what  Sedgwick  causelessly  considered  unfair 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  old  friend  give  way  to  the  natural 
dow  of  kindliness.  The  letter  which  expresses  his  sympathy  and 
speaks  of  the  bright  and  to  him  “  thrice  happy  ”  days  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  tells  well  for  the  real  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  for  the 
worth  of  her  who  could  call  forth  such  an  encomium. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  in  Sir  Roderick’s  life 
and  the  most  graphically  told  by  his  biographer,  is  that  of  the 
Devonian  Battle,  when  he  alone,  Sedgwick  being  unavoidably 
absent,  stood  up  iu  the  Geological  Society  in  defence  of  the 


change  they  proposed  to  make  in  the  classification  of  the  rocks  iu 
Devon  and  Cornwall ;  the  greatest  change,  as  Buckland  agreed 
which  had  ever  been  attempted  at  one  time  in  the  geological 
system  of  England,  making  the  name  Devonian  not  less  compre¬ 
hensive  or  familiar  than  Silurian  had  already  become.  By  dint  of 
tact  and  temper,  with  the  friendly  aid  of  Lyell,  Buckland,  and 
Lonsdale,  the  misunderstanding  with  De  la  Beche  was  happily 
overcome,  and  the  opposition  of  Greenough  and  the  old  school 
ainicably  let  down.  How  the  triple  subdivision  of  Devonian, 
Silurian,  and  Cambrian  was  extended  to  Europe,  chiefly  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Murchison’s  important  work  in  Russia,  is  told  no  less  amply 
in  the  chapters  which  follow.  The  Permian  system — for  the  name  of 
which  he  stoutly  fought  against  the  ridiculous  “  Dyas  ”  proposed  by 
certain  Continental  geologists — separated  by  him  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Lower  Mesozoic  red  sandstones,  and  inserted  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Palaeozoic  system,  formed  another  of  the 
decisive  conquests  upon  which  his  repute  as  a  discoverer  perma¬ 
nently  rests.  Like  his  other  contributions  to  physical  knowledge, 
it  was  worked  out  by  patient  labour  and  that  practical  sagacity 
which  stood  him  in  the  stead  of  genius.  Of  imagination,  as  his 
biographer  candidly  admits,  Murchison  had  little  or  nothing. 
His  was  not  the  philosophic  spirit  which  evolves  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  or  ultimate  laws  in  science.  He  wanted  the  power  to 
deal  with  far-reaching  questions  of  theory,  and  even  held  them 
in  suspicion  or  dislike.  For  the  advancing  views  of  the 
evolutionists  he  felt  anything  but  sympathy,  strangely  enough 
seeing  in  Darwinism  a  principle  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  his  system.  With  glacialists  like  Forbes 
or  Agassiz  he  had  little  in  common,  shutting  his  eyes  against 
tlm  rapidly  gathering  proofs  of  the  range  and  intensity  of  ice 
action  upon  the  globe,  though  he  certainty  felt  staggered  at  the 
notion  of  Von  Buch  that  the  granite  boulders  on  the  tops  of  the 
Jura  had  been  shot  across  the  valley  of  Geneva  bv  the  power 
of  subterranean  explosive  forces.  To  the  convulsionist  side,  with 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  the  last,  against  the 
influence  of  Lyell  and  the  well  nigh  unanimous  band  of  English 
men  of  science,  his  natural  incapacity  for  coherent  logical  argument 
having  been  aggravated  by  the  want  of  early  training  in  habits  of 
accurate  scientific  reasoning.  But  among  his  contemporaries  there 
was  no  observer  more  keen-eyed,  more  careful,  or  more  correct. 
Having  the  shrewdness,  too,  to  know  where  his  strength  lay,  he 
seldom  ventured  beyond  that  domain  of  fact  in  which  his  earliest 
successes  were  won,  and  in  which  through  life  he  worked  so  faith¬ 
fully  and  so  well.  In  that  domain  he  had  few  equals,  and  the  list 
of  his  published  writings  and  memoirs  testifies  to  the  energy  and 
industry  with  which  he  worked  at  the  labours  of  his  choice.  Iu 
the  official  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  and  which  might  have  been  a  sore  burden  to  one 
reared  in  liberty  and  more  used  to  out-of-door  research  than  to  the 
routine  of  office  or  desk-work,  he  was  unflagging,  and  even 
zealous,  to  a  degree  that  would  be  occasionally  galling  to  func¬ 
tionaries  set  in  high  places  over  him.  Always  busy,  and  feeling  an 
interest. in  intellectual  progress  which  grew  in  intensity  with  the 
multiplicity  of  truths  or  aspects  which  discovery  brought  to  light 
in  nature,  he  found  the  means  of  efficiently  ruling  and  organizing 
the  Geological  Survey,  whilst  doing  the"  honours  and  sustain¬ 
ing  .  the  dignity  of  his  much-loved  chair  at  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  holding  a  place  of  prominence  and  usefulness  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society.  That  he  had  faults  of  manner  and  of 
temper  no  less  than  of  intellect  his  biographer  does  not  seek  to  der11 . 
But  under  these  defects,  which  after  all  were  on  the  surface  .If 
his  character,  there  lay  a  generous  warmth,  a  sense  of  honour, 
a  love,  of  truth  which  should  make  the  name  of  Sir  Rod’ rick 
Murchison  dear  to  his  age  and  country.  And  in  making  good'  his 
claim  both  as  a  geologist,  and  as  in  the  highest  sense  a  gentleman, 
to  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  English  public,  Professor  Geikie 
has  thoroughly  established  his  own  fitness  to  chronicle  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  laborious  life. 


TIIE  ENGLISH  TONGUE  IN  INDIA* 

Lj  HIE  teaching  of  English  to  natives  of  India  must  be  something 
wholly  different  now  from  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  days 
before  the  Comparative  method  had  shown  that  Sanscrit  and  Eng¬ 
lish  are  languages  which  sprang  from  a  common  stock.  In  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb,  both  of  them  Cambridge  scholars  hold¬ 
ing  educational  appointments  in  India,  we  see  the  effects  which 
modern  research  is  working  in  what  is,  from  many  points  of  view, 
its  most  interesting  field.  The  line  of  discovery  which  was  laid 
open  by  Sir  William  Jones  has  become  a  living  thing  in  the  land 
which  he  first  showed  to  be  a  land  not  wholly  foreign  to  Western 
Europe.  The  first  point  from  which  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb 
start,  in  inviting  the  natives  of  India  to  a  rational  study  of  English, 
is  the  essential  likeness,  both  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical 
forms,  between  English  and  all  those  native  languages  of  India 
which  spring  from  a  Sanscrit  origin.  Of  course  we  have  long 
passed  the  stage  when  any  rational  person  could  have  doubted  the 
fact ;  the.  thing  to  be  remarked  and  rejoiced  at  is  that  the  scientific 
study  of  language  has  reached  that  stage  in  which  its  con¬ 
clusions  can  in  this  way  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  groundwork 
of  education.  And  in  India  the  fact  that  we  have  reached 
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such  a  stage  is  of  more  than  merely  literary  or  scientific 
value.  The  pages  in  which  Messrs.  Howe  and  Webb  so  clearly 
and  strongly  insist  on  the  original  unity  of  the  Englishman  and 
the  Sanscrit-speaking  native  ought  really  to  do  something  to 
weigh  against  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  those  Englishmen  who 
have  thought  it  fine  to  insult  our  darker-skinned  kinsmen  with  the 
name  of  “  niggers.”  Of  course  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  which 
treats  of  the  history,  grammar,  and  so  forth  of  the  English  language, 
we  do  not  look  for  anything  strictly  new.  What  we  do  find  is  a 
story  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar  told  from  a  new 
point  of  view  and  to  a  new  set  of  listeners.  Teaching  English  to 
Hindoos  is  not  the  same  process  as  teaching  it  to  Englishmen. 
And  it  is  curious  and  instructive  to  watch  the  way  in  which 
English  is  best  taught  to  Hindoos.  In  teaching  Emrlish  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  we  of  course  do  not  forget  our  relation  to  Sanscrit ;  we 
put  it  forth  as  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  story ;  unless  the  true 
position  of  Sanscrit  is  taken  in,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  relations  of 
languages  is  not  understood.  Still  this  may  be  perfectly  well 
understood  without  any  actual  knowledge  of  Sanscrit ;  when  the 
position  of  Sanscrit  is  once  ascertained,  it  is  not  needful  for  the 
student  of  English  or  England  to  go  on  with  man}’  or  minute  illus¬ 
trations  from  Sanscrit ;  this  he  will  find  it  more  to  his  purpose  to 
draw  from  4-he  languages  with  which  he  has  in  practice  more  to 
do — from  the  kindred  Teutonic  tongues  and  from  the  Latin  and 
■Greek.  But  in  teaching  English  to  Hindoos  the  comparison  with 
Sanscrit  holds  quite  another  place.  There  may  not  be  very 
much  more  room  for  direct  illustration  in  ■  details ;  but  the  com¬ 
parison  now  stands  in  the  fore-front.  Messrs.  Ilowe  and  Webb  begin 
at  the  very  beginning  by  comparing  some  of  the  few  grammatical 
forms  which  still  linger  on  in  English  with  the  cognate  forms  in 
Sanscrit.  And,  throughout  their  general  sketch  of  the  grammar 
and  history  of  the  English  tongue,  references  to  the  Sanscrit  and 
to  the  languages  which  have  their  source  in  Sanscrit  are  brought  in 
whenever  they  are  in  place ;  that  is  naturally  much  oftener  than 
would  be  called  for  in  a  book  designed  for  English  or  for 
any  European  learners.  Still,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  their 
illustrations  are  less  commonly  drawn  from  Indian  than  from 
European  languages.  That  is  to  say,  the  Teutonic  essence  and  the 
Romance  infusion  are  carefully  distinguished,  but  the  analogies  and 
■contrasts  between  English  and  other  Teutonic  tongues  are  less 
fully  dwelled  on.  Most  likely  even  German,  much  less  any  other 
Teutonic  tongue,  is  not  much  known  among  Messrs.  Rowe  and 
Webb's  pupils.  Still  it  is  a  great  point  to  keep  constantly  before 
the  minds  of  Indian  learners  the  truth  that  the  relation  between 
English  and  Sanscrit  is  not  a  solitary  one,  but  that  it  is  shared  by 
them  with  many  other  languages,  European  and  Asiatic. 

All  this  part  of  the  book  is  done  carefully,  and  on  the  whole 
correctly,  according  to  the  last  lights.  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Wrebb  have 
thoroughly  grasped  not  only  the  relations  between  the  English 
tongue  and  other  tongues,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  an  English 
tongue.  Those  of  our  distant  kinsfolk  who  are  under  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb  will  not  have  anything  about 
Semi-Saxons  to  unlearn.  They  will  never  be  told  that  plain 
English  words  are  “  derived  ”  from  this  and  that,  or  that  the  few 
relics  of  our  inflexions  which  we  have  left  are  marks  of  irregularity. 
And  our  authors  go  largely  into  the  line  of  thought  opened  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  into  the  history  of  the  meanings  of  words,  how 
some  rise  and  some  fall,  which  they  call  the  “  Degeneration” 
and  “  Elevation  ”  of  words.  But  what  can  Messrs.  Rowe  and 
Webb  mean  by  such  an  ugly  hybrid  as  “  Dittonyms,”  a  word  which 
seems  to  be  of  their  own  coinage  ?  “  Homonyms  ”  they  define  to 

be  “  words  in  the  same  language,  which,  though  distinct  in  origin 
and  meaning,  have  the  same  form  and  sound.”  “  Dittonyms  ”  are 
“  words  of  the  same  derivation  and  originally  of  the  same  mean¬ 
ing,  that  appear  under  different  form.”  Such  are  “  eremite, 
hermit”;  “manoeuvre,  manure”;  “crony,  crone.”  But  why  call 
them  “  dittonyms  ”  ?  Why  make  a  word  which,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  meaning  at  all,  seems  to  begin  in  Italian  and  to  end  in  Greek  ? 
And  our  authors  should  not  have  said,  at  an  earlier  stage,  that 
“  Norman-French  was  a  union  of  Scandinavian  and  a  debased  kind 
of  Latin  or  French,  and  was  formed  by  the  endeavours  of  the 
Norse  conquerors  of  Normandy  to  speak  French.”  To  talk  of  the 
“  Norse  conquerors  of  Normandy  ”  is  rather  like  talking  of  “  the 
Saxon  conquerors  of  England  ” ;  it  is  in  short  just  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  we  should  have  expected  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb 
to  keep  clear  of.  And  in  what  sense  is  the  “Norman  French” 
“  debased,”  except  in  the  sense  in  which  every  Romance  tongue 
may  be  called  debased  ?  The  Normans  in  Gaul  not  only  endeavoured 
to  speak  French,  but  thoroughly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  And  the 
halt-dozen  Scandinavian  words  which  they  brought  into  the 
French  language  hardly  justify  such  a  word  as  “  union.”  But  this 
sentence  is  really  the  only  passage  of  any  importance  which  we 
should  quarrel  with  in  our  authors’  account  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Here  and  there  there  are  one  or  two  particular  things  that 
look  queer.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  meant  by  “  O.  E.  faery,1’ 
a  word  as  distinctly  of  Romance  birth  as  any  that  could  be 
named  ?  But  there  are  not  many  things  like  this,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  thoroughly  glad  to  see  native  Indian  students  of 
English  taught  the  history  and  nature  of  our  language  in  a  way 
in  which,  only  a  few  years  back,  no  one  would  have  been  taught  at 
home. 

But  the  real  curiosity  of  the  book  lies  in  the  part  which  con¬ 
tains  the  advice  given  to  native  students  as  help  in  the  art  of 
English  writing.  In  many  cases  the  mistakes  to  which  an  Indian 
writer  of  English  is  tempted  are  different  from  those  to  which  an 


English,  or  even  any  European,  writer  is  tempted.  For  many  of 
them  consist  of  literal  translation  of  idioms  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guages  which  happen  to  be  unlike  anything  English  or  European. 
But,  besides  this,  the  native  seems  to  labour,  and  that  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  under  all  the  temptations  under  which  an  English 
writer  labours.  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb  have  to  fight  against 
fine  writing,  against  slang,  against  dragging  scraps  of  other 
languages  into  English  sentences.  All  these  are  evils  to  which  we 
are  well  used  at  home  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  India  they 
naturally  put  on  a  yet  more  grotesque  form,  through  the  con¬ 
stant  misapplication  of  every  word  and  phrase.  Here  is  a  speci¬ 
men  : — 


We  have  met  with  a  student,  who,  until  corrected,  thought  that  a  proper 
and  forcible  form  in  which  to  ask  the  lecturer  in  class  for  some  information, 
was,  “  If  you  please,  Sir,  what  the  dickens  does  this  mean  ?  ”  and  again 
“  Hang  it,  how  shall  I  parse  this  word  ?  ”  Another  Native,  writing  a  book 
on  the  study  of  English,  in  some  remarks  on  technical  slang,  talks  about 
barristers  “•  eating  silk  ”  !  Ho  had  evidently  become  hopelessly  confused 
over  the  phrases  “  eating  terms  ”  and  “  getting  silk,”  which  were  put  side 
by  side  in  the  book  lrom  which  he  quotes. 

As  a  general  rule,  slang  sounds  strange  and  affected  from  the  lips  of  a 
foreigner. 

Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb’s  advice  is  throughout  excellent.  Most 
of  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “  simplicity.”  Of  course 
when  they  get  into  detail,  they  have  to  explain  a  great  deal  about 
purely  formal  matters,  the  ways  of  beginning,  ending,  and  address¬ 
ing  letters,  and  so  forth,  many  of  which  are  purely  arbitrary. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  they  have  to 
correct : — 

To 

Mr..  A.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Head  Master  of  the  Budgcpoor  School. 

Respected  Sin, — With  due  respect  and  humble  submission  I  beg  leave 
to  bring  to  your  kind  notice  that  as  I  am  sick  from  yesterday,  being 
attacked  with  strong  fever,  so  I  request  your  favour  of  granting  me  the 
leave  of  absence  for  two  days  only. 

Your’s  most  obedient  pupil. 

Ram  Dayal  Nag. 

Dated  the  i8th  April,  1874. 

On  this  they  comment : — 

The  mistakes  in  the  above,  or  some  of  them,  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  application  for  leave  by  Native  students.  As  most  of  them  have  been 
corrected  above,  or  are  noticed  in  Chap.  VI.,  we  merely  remark  here  that 
the  word  sick  by  itself  is  seldom  used  by  educated  Englishmen  to  mean 
anything  but  vomiting ;  it  is  only  in  phrases  like  sick-leave,  sick  unto  death, 
sick-list,  ij'c.  that  the  word  means  “  in  bad  health  ”  ;  it  is  also  used  meta¬ 
phorically,  1  am  sick  of  this  —  I  am  weary  of  or  disgusted  at  it. 

Instead  of  sick,  the  word  ill,  or  unwell,  should  be  used. 


We  should  not  have  expected  to  find  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb 
quarrelling  with  the  use  of  a  good  English  word  in  its  proper  mean¬ 
ing.  When  we  have  a  revised  Prayer-book,  will  one  of  its  occa¬ 
sional  services  be  called  “  The  Visitation  of  the  Ill,”  or  “  The 
Visitation  of  the  Unwell  ”  ? 

This  whole  latter  part  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  curious.  Though 
many  of  the  faults  which  our  writers  point  out  are  such  as  no 
Englishman  is  likely  to  fall  into,  other  parts  of  their  advice  are 
useful  in  England  as  well  as  in  India,  and  all  of  them  help  us  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  with  our  language  at  a  new  stage  of 
its  history.  English  is  now,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  going  through 
the  same  process  which  Greek  went  through  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 
It  is  becoming  the  speech — at  allevents  the  literary  and  oificial  speech 
— of  millions  whose  native  tongue  it  is  not.  Some  changes  in 
language  must  always  take  place  in  such  a  process.  Hellenistic 
Greek  is  not  Attic  Greek.  But  Hellenistic  Greek  does  not  fall 
away  so  far  from  Attic  Greek  as  some  of  the  specimens  of  native 
Indian  composition  fall  away  from  pure  English.  One  cause  is  to 
be  found  among  ourselves.  By  some  strange  ill-luck  the  Indian 
writers  of  English  seem  drawn  to  the  worst  models  of  English. 
Whether  the  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  writers  of  Greek  were  drawn  to 
the  worst  models  of  Greek  we  can  hardly  say.  The  Hellenistic  Greek 
which  we  know  best,  that  of  the  New  Testament,  above  all  that  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  though  far  away  from  Attic  purity,  is  seldom 
strictly  ungrammatical,  and  its  deviations  from  Attic  purity  are  quite 
unlike  the  mistakes  made  by  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb’s  Indian 
scholars.  One  reason  perhaps  is  that,  though  in  classical  Greek 
there  were  better  models  and  worse  models,  there  were  no  models  so 
bad  as  some  of  the  models  of  modern  English.  The  Syrian  who 
strove  to  write  Greek  could  not  be  misled  by  anything  answering 
to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  He  could  not  be  misled  by  anything  like 
the  modern  “  facetious  ”  style.  He  found  no  Greek  writer  who 
interlarded  his  sentences  with  scraps  from  other  languages — one 
happy  result  of  not  knowing  any  other  languages.  If  an  Indian 
dialect  of  English  grew  up,  as  there  are  negro  dialects  both  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  that  would  be  the  ordinary  course  of  all  languages. 
Negro  French,  as  we  once  had  long  ago  to  point  out,  stands  in  much 
the  same  relation  to  Parisian  French  in  which  Parisian  French 
stands  to  Latin.  Changes  of  that  kind  are  natural,  and  therefore 
legitimate.  But  the  native  Indian  style,  as  described  in  this  book, 
is  something  quite  different.  It  is  not  natural ;  it  is  artificial ;  it 
is  a  distinct  imitation  of  the  bad  models  of  a  language  instead  of 
the  good.  It  is  a  frightful  thought  that  millions  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  are  learning  to  write  like  Special  Correspondents. 
Messrs.  Rowe  and  Webb  have  a  great  work  before  them  in  check¬ 
ing  the  evil. 
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BURKE’S  PEERAGE.* 

BOOKS  exclusively  about  tlio  aristocracy  are  bought  and  read 
by  many  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  upper  ranks.  There 
are  some  whose  knowledge  of  history  is  derived  from  such  sources 
only.  The  Peerages  are  very  amusing,  and,  with  a  little  more 
regard  for  historical  truth,  they  might  be  fairly  instructive.  Cut 
they  are  not  studied  only  for  amusement,  nor  perhaps  at  all  for 
instruction.  The  sacred  duty  ©f  reading  them  is  fulfilled  for  the 
most  part  by  a  class  whose  interest  in  their  contents  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  slight.  Family  history  is  of  importance  apparently 
to  people  of  no  family.  The  Peerage  is  studied  by  men  and  women 
who  do  not  know  a  single  peer.  Whether  it  is  that  they  find  iu 
it  their  own  name  or  one  like  it,  or  the  name  of  a  friend,  or  the 
name  of  their  landlord,  or  of  their  county  member,  or  their  next 
neighbour,  they  like  to  see  it,  and  year  after  year  such  books  have 
a  steady  sale.  And,  if  they  were  really  of  value  as  family  histories, 
we  might  rejoice  that  such  wholesome  reading  was  to  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price.  A  man  who  sits  down  to  go  regularly  through 
his  Burke  or  his  Lodge  might  say  to  his  soul  that  he  had  reading 
laid  up  for  some  three  or  four  years  at  the  rate  of  a  page  a  day. 
If  we  could  get  a  Peerage  compiled  on  the  principles  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  or  Mr.  Shirley,  we  might  hope  to  see  a  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  biographical  side  of  English  history  disseminated 
among  the  Peerage-reading  class.  A  good  history  oi  the  Neviles  or 
of  the  Howards  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock.  A 
Peerage  in  which  nothing  was  taken  for  granted,  on  the  other  hand, 
would"5  be  a  very  different  book  from  any  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
has  compiled.  And,  in  examining  an  ordinary  Peerage,  such  as 
that  before  us,  and  remembering  how  very  slight  is  the  authority 
needed  on  which  to  found  an  old  family,  we  are  first  struck  with 
the  rarity  of  such  pedigrees  as  we  might  expect  to  find.  W  e  are 
driven  to  conclude  either  that  an  old  family  is  an  uncommon  thing, 
or  else  that  old  families  must  be  sought  in  a  rank  lower  than  the 
peerage,  and  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  nothing  essen¬ 
tially  aristocratic  iu  a  long  pedigree.  If  we  take  Mr.  Shirley  s  list  of 
the  Noble  and  Gentle  Men  of  England,  a  rare  example  of  trustworthy 
genealogy,  we  shall  find,  among  the  three  hundred  and  twenty 
families  he  mentions,  only  ninety,  at  most,  who  have  peerages,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  whose  peerages  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke  s  great 
book  abundant  evidence  on  this  head  is  to  be  seen.  Our  dukes, 
for  example,  all  date  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
if  we  except  those  of  Norfolk  and  Somerset,  which  were  forfeited 
before  that  period  and  afterwards  restored.  Indeed,  when 
James  came  to  the  English  throne  there  was.  not  a  single 
duke  in  the  peerage.  He  speedily  created  his  second  son 
Charles  Duke  of  York— a  fact  apparently  overlooked  by  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  when  he  says  there  were  no  dukes  in  England 
from  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1 5 72  f°  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  George  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingka'm,  in  1623.  There  are 
eleven  English  dukedoms  now  in  the  list  (excluding  dukes  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Scotland  or  Ireland),  and  the  first, .  Norfolk, 
alone  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  oldest  Scottish  duke¬ 
dom,  Hamilton,  dates  only  from  1643;  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
liow  large  a  number  in  both  kingdoms  descend  from  Charles  II. 
The  premier  English  earldom  dates  only  from  I442>  and  the  oldest 
marquessate  and  viscounty  are  more  than  a  hundred  yeais.  latei. 
But  the  barons,  owing  entirely  to  the  usage  by  which  baronies  by 
writ  descend  to  heiresses,  are  some  of  them  of  much  higher  an¬ 
tiquity.  Three  date  from  1264,  and  there  are  eleven  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  termination.  of  abeyances  adds  to 
the  number  every  now  and  then.  But  it  is  observable  that  not 
one  of  the  eleven  above  mentioned  is  now  in  the  family  in  which 
it  was  first  created  •,  while  the  number  of  co-heirs  to  othei  baronies 
is  innumerable.  The  four  sisters  of  the  last  Marquess  of  Hastings 
were  co-heirs  to  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Lord  Stourton  is  senioi 
co-heir  to  fourteen.  The  number  of  persons  who  may  have  a 
part  in  the  representation  of  a  family,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  equally  great.  Mr.  Nichols  somewhere  remarks  on  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  the  blood  of  the  Marshals,  Earls  of  Pembroke,  the  last 
of  whom  had  eight  brothers-in-law,  who  all  left  children.  The 
third  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  a  coat  of  his  quarterings  made 
out  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a  co-heir  of  the  Marshals 
by  thirteen  different  lines;  and  a  table  in  the  volume  before  us 
exhibits  the  same  thing  in  a  curious  light.  It  seems,  according  to 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  that  forty-six  peers  and  peeresses  “  are  entitled 
to  quarter  the  royal  arms  of  Plantagenet.”  Sir  Bernard  has  his 
own  way  of  using  the  name  of  Plantagenet,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  peculiar  to  three  persons— Geoffrey,  the  father  of 
Henry  II. ;  his  descendant,  the  father  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  of  the  same  king,  and  never  was  used  by  any  of  our 
monarchs.  But  the  meaning  of  the  list  is  nevertheless  tolerably 
plain,  and  it  might  in  all  probability  be  largely  extended.  It  has 
more  than  once 'been  asserted  on  plausible  grounds  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  the  only  English  Prime  Minister  since  Walpole  who  is  not  de¬ 
scended  from  Edward  I.  We  need  not  stop  to  examine  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  it- is  also  curious  to  observe  that, 
many  as  were  the  ladies — Sir  Bernard  would  style  them  pi  in- 
cesses— of  the  same  family  who  married  English  subjects,  there 
is  not  a  single  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  suck,  a  marriage 
known  to  exist.  An  ancestor  of  Lord  Devon  married  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  Margaret  de  Bohun ;  and  Sir  Geoige 

*  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage. 

By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  London: 
Harrison.  1873. 


Manners,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  married  Anne  St. 
Leger,  a  niece  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  these  are  the  nearest  now 
remaining. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  is,  in  a  sense,  above  genealogical  and  heraldic 
accuracy.  He  is  a  King  of  Arms.  He  may  grant  coat  armour  and 
create  pedigrees,  but,  unfortunately  for  our  pleasure  in  reading,  his 
book,  he  cannot  create  history  to  accord  with  his  pedigrees.  AY  hen 
he  tells  us  that  the  Derings  are  of  “  undoubted  Saxon  origin,’’  or 
that  the  family  of  Loftus  “  was  of  consideration  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alfred,”  we  feel  shaken  in  our  belief  ol  less  “  undoubted 
facts.  The  first  Sir  Edward  Dering  may  have  been  wrong  in 
counting  a  French  knight  ol  the  name  of  Morinis  among  his  male 
ancestors,  and  it  may  be  a  fiction  which  places  Lord  Ely  s  maternal 
ancestor  at  Swineside,  in  Coverkam,  rather  than  at  Lolthouse  on  the 
sea-coast;  but  while  records  exist  to  prove,  as  far  as  they  can.be 
proved,  both  these  corrections,  we  should  be  surprised  to  see  anything 
like  common  historical  probability'  in  many  ol  the  undoubted  facts 
of  the  Peerage.  In  short,  scarcely  a  page  can  be  turned  over. without 
finding  some  vague  assertion  ol  this  kind ;  and,  considering  how 
very  few  are  the  families  to  which  Mr.  Shirley  allows  a  place  in 
his  list  of  those  which  have  held  lands  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  it  is  simply  amazing  to  note  how  many  they  are 
in  the  present  volume.  The  general  accuracy  and  painstaking  care 
of  Mr.  Shirley  are  beyond  question  ;  but  why,  then,  does  he  omit 
all  reference  to  the  Broughams,  the  Ousts,  the  Gowpers,  the  Cun- 
lilfes,  the  Dormers,  the  Gunnings,  the  Hardinges,  the  Jodrells,  the 
Trollopes,  the  Mackworths,  the  Mildmays,  the  Neaves,  the 
Pulestons,  the  Rodneys,  the  Cockses,  and  many  others  whose  un¬ 
doubted  origin  ”  is  traced  in  the  Peerage  to  periods  of  various  re¬ 
moteness  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century .  The 
work  has  certainly  been  much  improved  since  its  first  appearance. 
We  no  longer  find  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington’s  birth  dated  on 
the  1st  of  May,  or  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  derived  without 
question  from  the  Despencers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Methuens  are  still  descended  from  the  old  Scots  lords  of  the  name, 
the  Byrons  are  still  deduced  without  a  break  from  the  ancient 
barons,  the  Tumours  are  still  made  to  have  received  grants  from 
the  Oonoueror  as  “Sires  de  Tournoir,”  and.  the  \eseys  aie  still 
made  to  represent  a  branch  of  the  De  Vescis.  But  the  book  is 
faulty  rather  in  what  it  does  not  tell  than  in  what  it  does.  Who 
could  gather  from  the  royTal  pedigrees  at  the  beginning  that 
our  present  sovereign  does  not  even  quarter  the  arms 
of  James  I.  and  of  Edward  III.,  or  that  a  French  Bourbon 
is  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Scots  Kings  before  Bruce?  And 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  as  careful  not  to  “  gratafy  linputt- 
nint  curaiositv  ”  as  Mr.  De  la  Pluche.  He  tells  us  nothing,  as 
to  the  faith  of  the  great  folk  he  mentions.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  which  are  the  “  great  Catholic  families  ’  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  just  now.  lie  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  comparative 
wealth  of  the  peers,  or  how  they  made  their  money.  He  says 
nothin^  of  the  earl  who  was  foimd  working  as  a  collier,  or  ot  the- 
baron  who  was  a  dockyard  labourer.  A  gentleman  who  “  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,”  or  who  “  amassed  a  fortune  by  successful 
banking,”  sometimes,  but  not  often,  heads  a  pedigree..  The  com¬ 
piler  seems  for  the  most  part  also  to  take  genealogical  information 
as  he  gets  it,  and  is  tolerably  impartial  in  his  use  of  it.  \\  e  Rave 
as  good  a  descent  offered  us  for  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  whose  name, 
we  read,  “  is  of  purely  Saxon  compound,”  whatever  that  may  be, 
though  it  does  not  occur  in  Shirley,  as  we  have  for  Lord  Bagot, 
whose  ancestor  certainly  figures  in  Domesday. .  He  extenuates 
much,  if  he  sets  down  naught  in  malice.  But,  111  truth,  a  key  to 
the  character  of  the  whole  compilation  may  be  found  in  its  very 
first  article.  The  Duke  of  Abercorn  is  preferred  to  Sir  Ihomas 
Abdy,  because  he  is  a  duke  and  Sir  Thomas  is  only  a  baronet, 
though  in  alphabetical  precedence  Aid  is  before  Abe. 

The  Peerage  might  be  a  very  useful  book  of  reference  for 
historians, -but  it  is  not.  Possibly  a  perfect  ^rage  and 
Baronetage  would  not  pay.  The  present  compilation  undoubtedly 
won  its  way,  when  it  was  first  started  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
by  its  unquestioning  acceptance  of  people’s  own  accounts  oi 
themselves.  Since  then  most  of  the  gloriously  absurd  pedi¬ 
grees  have  been  omitted.  The  late  accomplished  genealogist, 
Mr.  Gough  Nichols,  made  it  a  matter  of  .  duty  to  correct  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  and  succeeded  in  arguing  or  laughing  the 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  out  of  many  of  its  finest  fictions.  Some 
glaring  errors,  however,  remain.  They  are  chiefly  in  Scottish 
pedigrees,  and  indeed  we  must  allow  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
steeif  clear  of  some  of  them.  Sir  Bernard  should  not  make  Loid 
Polwarth  the  “  chief”  of  the  Scots,  but  his  care  m  leaving  out 
the  famous  Coulthart  and  Erroll  marriage  must  be  acknowledged, 
and  so  must  the  difficulties  of  such  questions  as  that  concerning 
the  Colqulioun  baronetcy,  which  seems  to  have  divided  itself  into 
three,  at  some  distant  period  of  its  erratic  course,  and  which  still 
aimarently  belongs  to  two  different  gentlemen.  Among  English 
baronetcies  also  there  are  difficulties,  and  Sir  Bernard  in  one  01 
two  cases  leaves  them  undecided.  The  Perrot  title,  for  examp  e, 
may  be  allowed,  as  it  has  been  acknowledged  in  Royal  W  arrauts,  and 
Sir  Bernard  simply  omits  the  Payne  title,  which  is  in  dispute 
between  two  claimants.  It  may  be  interesting,  to  note  that, 
though  the  great  Camden  published  a  list  ot  peers  111  his 
“  Britannia,”  and  Milles  a  “  Catalogue  of  Honour,*  in  1610,  the 
first  baronetage  with  genealogies  was  Collins  s,  in  \72°-  14  sj\en)S> 
too,  that  tlie^  scheme  by  which  James  I.  was  advised  to  institu 
the  order  was  the  invention  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheriey  of  V^ton. 

High  as  the  English  peerage  stands,  it  is  not  m .the >  pa^es 
Bernard  only  that  the  names  of  our  most  ancient  nobility, 
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foreign  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  he  found.  Although  some  forty 
families  survive  which  still  hold  the  estates  from  which  they  derive 
their  surnames,  barely  a  dozen  of  them  are  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  And  there  are  other  gentlemen  whose  families  were  once 
ennobled,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  who  are  now  at  most  country 
squires.  The  Scropes,  the  Ferrerses,  the  Blounts,  the  Quinceys, 
the  Harcourts,  the  Bassets,  and  the  Harleys,  represent  ancient 
earls  and  barons  whose  titles  have  been  forfeited,  or  have  descended 
to  other  families  by  heiresses.  And  a  large  class,  too,  have  never 
risen  above  the  upper  middle  rank,  like  the  Dods,  the  Davenports, 
the  two  Cheshire  Leighs,  the  Sneyds,  the  Dayrells,  and  those 
Lovetts  of  whose  respectability  George  III.  expressed  himself  so 
highly.  None  of  these  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage.  Yet  in  any  country  of  Europe  except  England  they 
would  rank  as  nobles.  No  doubt  many  ancient  iamilies  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  peerage,  and  it  will  be  a  loss  to  England  when  they 
stand  aloof  from  politics  as  they  do  in  America,  and  too  much  in 
France.  But  so  far  English  people  believe  firmly  in  Sir  Bernard, 
and  it  is  not  long  since  we  heard  of  a  maid-servant  who  refused  a 
place  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  squires  just  mentioned  because  she 
could  not  find  liis  name  in  Burke.” 


MALCOLM.* 

ANY’  work  by  the  author  who  produced  that  exquisite  piece  of 
fancy  and  poetical  conceit  called  Phantasies  is  sure  to  be 
worth  reading-.  The  gift  of  creating  and  presenting  to  the  world 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  are  not  imitations  and  reflections  is  by 
no  means  common.  That  Hr.  Mac  Donald  has  something  of  that 
gift  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether  the  novel  is  the  happiest 
vehicle  for  such  a  faculty  may  be  questioned.  When  it  is  selected, 
it  results  either  that  the  author’s  imagination  is  confined,  if  not 
cramped,  or  that  the  concentration  which  should  be  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  romance  is  lost.  There  are  books,  such  as  les  Miserable s, 
which  combine  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  an  epic  with  the  con¬ 
stant  excitement  of  a  novel.  Such  works,  however,  are  produced 
only  bv  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  writing ;  and.  it  is  not 
derogatorv  from  Mr.  Mac  Donald’s  merits  to  say  that  he  is  not  on  a 
par  with  Victor  Hugo. 

In  the  present  instance  those  qualities  which  belong  to  a  novel 
have  given  way  to  the  demands  of  an  imagination  which  produces 
many  beautiful  things,  scattered,  it  must  be  said,  somewhat  aim¬ 
lessly  through  the  three  volumes  of  Malcolm.  The  plot  of  the 
.book,  which  should  be  an  important  feature  in  a  novel, 
is  perhaps  its  weakest  point.  It  is  entirely  unlike  any  other 
of  the  author’s  plots,  and  the  change  is  not  for  the  better. 
His  talent  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  describing  how  hidden 
things  are  brought  to  light  by  the  unwinding  of  a  complicated  chain 
of  events.  Indeed  there  are  but  one  or  two  English  writers  who 
have  ever  gained  any  real  success  in  the  line  ol  framing  ingenious 
and  exciting  plots  by  inventing  a  mystery  and  gradually  unfolding  the 
invention  to  their  readers.  This  manufacture  of  puzzles  is  certainly 
not  the  highest  form  of  romance-writing,  and  most  people  will  be 
of  opinion  "that  the  study  of  character  in  which  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
has  long  ag'o  made  his  mark  is  a  more  exalted  branch  of  fiction 
than  the  dovetailing  of  curious  chances  which  he  has  attempted  in 
Malcolm.  Not  that  the  study  of  character  is  here  abandoned,  or  is 
at  all  less  successful  than  in  former  instances,  but  its  reality  and 
excellence  are  out  of  tune  with  the  ill-managed  melodrama  of  the 
plot,  which  hangs  upon  them  like  an  ill-fitting  garment  on  a  fine 
shape.  It  is  often  observed  that  a  passion  for  doing  that  which  is 
out  of  their  line  seizes  upon  men’s  minds.  Liston  always  imagined 
that  his  real  strength  lay  in  tragedy.  An  author  will  always  main¬ 
tain  that  those  passages  of  his  works  which  are  most  blamed  by 
criticism  are  in  reality  the  finest.  Out  of  this  spirit  of  per¬ 
versity  it  has  perhaps  happened  that  a  writer  who  certainly 
need  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  find  attractions 
for  his  work  has  by  so  doing  produced  an  incongruous  and  ill- 
ordered  result.  This  is  an  objection  which  only  appears  in  the 
•course  of  reading  the  book.  Another  one,  which  appears  at  once, 
and  which  is  likely  to  frighten  off  a  good  many  readers,  is  that  the 
book  is  written  almost  entirely  in  Scotch,  and  Scotch  of  so  idio¬ 
matic  a  kind  that  words  employed  by  the  persons  of  the  story  are 
frequently  followed  by  their  English  equivalents  in  brackets.  This 
interruption  distracts  the  attention  and  arrests  the  movement, 
which  is  often  singularly  dramatic.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  and  fatigue  in  heading  a  dialect.  The  eye  is 
easily  wearied  with  that  which  may  not  be  wearying,  and  may  even 
be  pleasant,  to  the  ear. 

Whoever  is  willing  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  two  separate  dialects  of  Scotland  in 
Malcolm  will  find  a  great  deal  to  reward  him  for  his  daring.  And 
perhaps  it  is  no  bad  thing  that  some  obstacle  which  may  give  rise 
to  the  exercise  of  thought  should  occasionally  bar  the  smooth  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  novel-reader.  There  would  be  but  little  fun 
in  walking  and  climbing  excursions  if  they  brought  with  them  no 
call  for  exertion.  The  traverse  of  a  flat  road  in  a  well-hung  bath- 
chair  would  be  an  undertaking  of  some  dulness.  The  ease  with 
which  all  the  meaning  of  an  ordinary  novel  is  taken  in  is  about 
equal  to  its  merit.  The  faults  to  be  found  with  Malcolm  are  by 
no  means  equal  to  its  beauties.  Since  the  days  of  Miss  Ferrier 
there  has  been  no  better  picture  of  Scotch  character  in  many 

*  Malcolm.  By  George  Mac  Donald,  Author  of  “Robert  Falconer,” 
“  Phantasies,”  & c.  3  vols.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1875. 


varieties.  There  is  far  less  monotony  than  has  been  present  in 
the  author’s  former  works.  Nor  does  the  writer  deal  with  Scotch 
character  alone.  Lord  Lossie,  who,  whatever  his  birth  may  have 
been,  was  thoroughly  Anglicized  by  long  companionship  with  the 
Regent,  is  as  well  drawn  as  is  Duncan  the  Highland  piper.  There 
is  a  rare  skill  in  attaching  the  reader  to  a  man  whom  he  cannot 
esteem.  Such  a  combination  of  qualities  as  will  produce  this 
effect  is  commonly  enough  met  with  in  life,  but  is  with  difficulty 
reflected  in  the  pages  of  a  fiction.  None  but  a  writer  who  had 
some  spark  of  the  true  fire  could  make  his  readers  thoroughly 
understand  the  liking  of  Malcolm  for  the  patron  who  is  so  in¬ 
finitely  below  him  in  all  but  rank  and  wealth.  Lady  l'lorimel. 
Lord  Lossie’s  daughter,  wayward,  imperious,  selfish  from  her  edu¬ 
cation,  generous  by  nature,  is  a  lifelike  presence  in  the  book.  That 
she  is  less  interesting  than  many  of  the  other  characters  does  not 
detract  from  her  likeness  to  life.  There  is  a  bit  of  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  father  which  hits  off  the  peculiar  lelation 
between  the  indulgent  Marquess  and  the  spoiled  beauty.  They 
are  speaking  of  Duncan  the  pipers  refusal  ol  a  present^  sent 
down  by  the  Marquess  with  careless  munificence  to  atone  lor  an 
equally  careless  insult : — 

“  Wasn’t  it  spirited — in  such  poor  people  too  ?  ”  said  Lady  Florimel,  the 
colour  rising  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 

“  It  was  damned  impudent,”  said  the  marquis. 

“  I  think  it  was  damned  digniiicd,”  said  Lady  Florimel. 

The  marquis  stared.  The  visitors,  after  a  momentary  silence,  burst  into 

a  great  laugh.  , 

“  I  wanted  to  see,”  said  Lady  Florimel  calmly,  “  whether  I  coulcln  t  swear 
if  I  tried.  I  don’t  think  it  tastes  nice.  I  shan’t  take  to  it,  I  think.” 

“  You’d  better  not  in  my  presence,  my  lady,”  said  the  marquis,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  fun. 

“  I  shall  certainly  not  do  it  out  of  your  presence,  my  lord,  she  returned. 

“ _ Now  I  think  of  it,”  she  went  on,  “  1  know  what  1  will  do  :  every  time 

you  say  a  bad  word  in  my  presence,  1  shall  say  it  alter  you.  I  shan  t  mind 
who’s  there — parson  or  magistrate.  Now  you’ll  see.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  drawn  characters  in  the  book  is  Mr. 
Graham,  the  schoolmaster,  with  his  original  and  successful  method 
of  instruction,  his  wide  sympathies,  and  his  courage  of  endurance 
under  injustice.  Ilis  conversation  on  subjects  which  are  generally 
treated  in  books  bv  themselves  as  if  they  were  things  apart  from 
ordinary  hnman  life  is  one  of  the  few  instances  which  can  be 
pointed  to  of  the  introduction  of  a  religious  element  into  a 
novel  without  offence. 

Equally  well  worked  out  is  the  character  of  Bawby  Catanach, 
who,  to  use  Malcolm’s  poetical  description  of  her  calling,  “  sits 
at  the  receipt  of  souls  ”  in  Portlossie,  and  supplies  a  yillanous 
element  to  the  book.  Malcolm's  language  is  on  ail  occasions  sin¬ 
gularly  poetical,  almost  impossibly  so  tor  a  boy  of  his  education 
and  bringing  up.  However,  no  doubt  the  waiter,  who  was  u  no 
waiter,  but  a  Knight  Templar  in  disguise,”  may  have  betrayed  the 
nobility  of  his  birth  bv  that  of  his  sentiments  to  a  close  observer. 
And  as  a  reader  is  likely  to  observe  Malcolm  closely,  the  same  ex¬ 
planation  may  account  for  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  and  language. 
A  better  founded  objection  to  him  is  that  he  is  aggravatingiy  and  im¬ 
possibly  good.  Goodness,  however,  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
the  prerogative  of  heroes.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  a  lashion  has  arisen 
of  clothing  the  chief  person  of  a  book  in  surpassingly  bad,  instead 
of  marvellously  good,  attributes ;  of  starting  by  drawing  him 
in  the  likeness  of  the  Devil,  and  then  laying  on  as  much  black 
paint  to  him  as  can  be  obtained.  This  fashion,  however,  has 
prevailed  in  a  class  of  book  very  different  from  Mr.  Mac  Donald  s, 
and  it  is  not  one  which  we  should  wish  to  see  followed.  There  is 
so  much  possible  and  real  beauty  in  Malcolm  s  character  that  one 
is  inclined  to  forgive  him  his  preternatural  piety.  His  devotion 
to  Lady  Florimel  has  in  it  something  singularly  touching,  the 
more'because  she  is  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  its  worth. 
Its  effect  upon  her  is  well  described  shortly  after  their  first 
meeting : — 

The  humble  devotion  and  absolute  service  of  the  youth,  resembling  that 
of  a  noble  dog,  however  unlikely  to  move  admiration  in  Lady  Florimel’s 
heart,  could  not  fail  to  give  her  a  quiet  and  welcome  pleasure.  He  was  an 
inferior  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and  his  worship  was  acceptable.  Not 
a  fear  of  his  attentions  becoming  troublesome  ever  crossed  her  mind.  The 
wider  and  more  impassable  the  distinctions  of  rank,  the  more  possible  they 
make  it  for  artificial  minds  to  enter  into  simply  human  relations  ;  the  easier 
for  the  oneness  of  the  race  to  assert  itself,  in  the  offering  and  acceptance  of 
a  devoted  service.  There  is  more  of  the  genuine  human  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  some  men  and  their  servants,  than  between  those  men  and 
therr  own  sons. 

What  results  from  this  devotion  readers  may  be  left  to  learn  for 
themselves.  It  is  rather  hard  upon  them,  however,  that  the  fate 
of  the  principal  characters  should  not  be  cleared  up  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  And  there  is  a  savour  of  something  unworthy  of  the 
author  about  the  promise  of  another  book  with  which  this  one  is 
concluded. 


WILKINS’S  GEORGICS.* 

THERE  is  perhaps  nothing-  in  classical  verse  which  so  much 
deserves  to  be  made  accessible  and  intelligible  to  all  kinds  of 
students  as  the  Georgies  of  Virgil.  The  more  advanced  scholar  is 
at  this  day  not  badly  off  with  the  interpretative  work  of 
Conington,  to  say  nothing  of  Wagner  and  Forbiger,  and  the  some¬ 
times 'helpful  recensions  and  prolegomena  of  Ribbeck.  In  the 
edition  before  us  Mr.  Wilkins  aims  at  bringing  within  the  range 


*  The  Georgies  of  Vergil.  By  Henry  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  London :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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and  apprehension  of  the  middle  forms  in  public  schools — for  which 
we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  Oonington’s  notes  “  too  elaborate 
and  too  dubitative  ” — a  work  more  likely  to  arrest  their  interest 
than  the  Virgilian  Epos,  and  one  from  which  they  may  gain  a 
better  notion  both  of  the  structure  and  the  material  of  highly 
wrought  poetry.  There  is,  however,  another  section  of  readers  to 
be  thought  of,  a  section  in  which  it  would  be  not  amiss  if  the 
young  student  generally  could  be  included — we  mean  those  who 
may  be  called  “  technical  ”  readers,  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  Georgies  by  way  of  comparing  the  ancient  processes  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  with  those  of  the  present  time.  As  Latin 
scholarship  becomes  more  widely  spread,  this  class  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  some  day  we  may  expect  to  find  many  gardeners  and 
agricultural  foremen  who,  like  some  Scotch  gardeners  already,  are 
capable  of  enjoying  and  profiting  by  a  practical  mastery  of  the 
Georgies.  Inquiries  as  to  the  most  serviceable  edition  for  such  a 
type  of  reader  are  often  heard  •,  and  the  pages  of  the  Garden  and 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  give  frequent  evidence  of  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  the  treatment  of  the  “  Farm  and  Fruit,  Kino  and 
Bees  of  Old,”  which  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  now 
antiquated  work  of  Martyn  and  the  modern  edition  of  the 
Georgies  by  Keightley  come  nearest  to  satisfying  this  want; 
but  the  former  is  not  always  to  be  picked  up,  and  is  more¬ 
over  cumbrous,  wordy,  and  “  dubitative  ” ;  and  the  latter, 
though  useful  and  suggestive  in  its  agricultural  and  botanical 
matter,  is  less  a  book  to  use  by  itself  than  one  which  an  editor  or 
student  of  the  Georgies  should  have  beside  him  to  refer  to.  It  is 
rather  a  wonder  that  no  Principal  of  an  Agricultural  College,  or 
Professor  of  Botany  or  Geology,  applies  himself  to  the  task  of 
providing  a  modem  edition  of  the  Georgies,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  Martyn.  At  present  the  class  of  students  we  have  indicated 
simply  get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  technical  difficulties 
which  strike  them  in  the  text,  because  our  Virgilian  editors  are 
mostly  without  the  special  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  appreciate  Virgil’s  details  as  to  husbandry. 

Mr.  Wilkins]  lays  no  claim  to  have  furnished  this  sort  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  blamed  if  the  class  of  students 
for  whom  he  designs  his  notes  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  many 
interesting  matters  concerning  fields,  fruit,  and  beasts,  which 
it  might  not  be  amiss  for  a  liberally  educated  English  youth 
to  know.  It  becomes  clear  that  wherever  he  touches  on  such 
matters  he  speaks  at  second-hand.  Apropos  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  in  Georg.  II.  30-1  (Quin  et  caudicibus — radix  oleagina 
ligno),  of  the  olive-roots  sprouting  from  the  sapless  and  separated 
stem  which  has  been  left  a  mere  stump  and  perhaps  devoted 
to  timber  uses,  he  cites  a  parallel  from  Pliny  in  the  very 
words  of  Keightley,  which  Conington  had  quoted  already.  The 
difference  between  Mr.  Wilkins  and  the  late  Professor  of  Latin 
is  that  the  latter  puts  his  citation  in  inverted  commas,  and  refers  it 
to  Keightley  by  name  ;  the  former  mentions  no  name,  and  leaves  it 
in  doubt  whether  he  quotes  Pliny  at  first  hand,  or,  if  not, 
whether  he  went  to  Conington  or  Keightley  for  his  information. 
Elsewhere,  in  III.  170-1,  in  reference  to  the  training  of  calves  to 
step  together  in  pairs  and  to  draw  first  a  light  and  then  a  heavy 
weight  (III.  1 70-1) — 

Atque  illis  jam  soepe  rot®  ducantur  inanes 
Per  terrain  et  summo  vestigia  pulvere  signent — 

he  might  have  given  the  reasons  of  his  departure  from  Conington’s 
view,  that  “  rotas  inanes  ”  meant  an  empty  cart.  Simply  observing 
“  that  ‘  rotse  inanes  ’  are  more  probably  wheels  without  a  body 
than  empty  waggons,”  he  does  not  give  credit  to  our  latest  English 
translator  of  the  Georgies,  Mr.  Blackmore,  for  the  hint  in  his  version, 
and  its  note,  that  the  rota  inanes  are  wheels  unattached,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  “  juncti  orbes,’  as  thus : — 

Now  often  let  them  drag  unbodied  wheels, 

And  scarcely  mark  the  dust  with  flitting  heels; 

Soon  must  the  beechen  axle  creak  and  strain, 

And  pole  of  bronze  draw  well-compacted  wain. 

To  the  same  clever  translator,  well  up  in  all  rural  matters  and  terms, 
Mr.  Wilkins  owes  the  word  “  dredge  ”  as  an  English  equivalent  for 
the  “  crassa  farrago  ”  of  Varro,  Horace,  and  Virgil  (Georg.  III.  205), 
a  mixed  crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  vetches,  sown  on  purpose  for  horses. 
The  excuse  for  neglecting  to  acknowledge  help  is  of  course  the 
brief  and  compendious  nature  of  the  annotatory  matter,  and  it  may 
be  that  Mr.  Wilkins  intended  a  casual  acknowledgment  in  one 
passage  to  do  duty  for  many  omissions  of  the  same  obligation. 
But  there  ought  at  least  to  have  been  a  mention  of  Mr.  Blackmore 
in  the  preface. 

Mr.  Wilkins  is  reticent,  if  not  silent,  on  many  points  of  difficulty 
in  the  Georgies.  An  old  and  obvious  “  crux  ”  is  the  statement 
in  reference  to  grafting  (II.  32-4)  : — 

Et  srepe  alterius  ramos  impune  videmus 
Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubeseere  corna ; 

or,  as  Mr.  Blackmore  turns  the  latter  part : — 

On  wild-pear  stocks  engrafted  pippins  come, 

And  stony  cornels  blush  upon  the  plum. 

This  passage  is  capped  by  another  (vv.  69-72),  which  speaks  of 
grafting  walnuts  on  the  arbutus,  apples  on  the  plane,  chestnuts  on 
the  beech,  and  oaks  upon  the  elm ;  but  the  modern  creed  of  botan¬ 
ists  and  dendrologists  is  that  the  scion  and  the  stock  must  be  at 
least  of  the  same  natural  family.  We  cannot,  as  the  vulgar  mind 
has  been  known  to  believe,  graft  roses  on  cabbage-stalks.  It  is 
somewhat  disappointing  to  find  Mr.  Wilkins  utterly  ignoring  the 
difficulty  in  both  passages  referred  to,  though  Conington  has  seen 


the  incongruity  of  a  fruit-bearer  having  a  barren  tree  grafted  on  it, 
“  an  art  ”  indeed  by  no  means  “  mending  nature.”  And  yet,  which¬ 
ever  way  we  take  vv.  32-4,  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
cornelian  cherry,  red  already,  reddening  with  plums  that  are 
not  ruddier  than  its  natural  fruit.  Turning  to  Martyn,  we 
find  him  perplexed,  and  doubtful  whether  our  experience  and 
skill  or  our  climate  is  at  fault,  in  that  we  fail  to  achieve  the 
marvels  for  which  Columella,  and  not  merely  Virgil,  who 
might  be  indulging  in  a  poetic  flight,  vouches;  whilst  Miller’s 
weighty  authority  pronounces  such  experiments  to  be  veritably 
hollow,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  them  as  jugglers’  tricks. 
The  most  light  upon  the  subject  is  to  be  gathered  perhaps  from 
the  5th  Lecture  in  Dr.  Daubeny’s  Roman  Husbandry,  which  cites 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  of  Palladius  in  his  poem  “  De  Insi- 
tione  ”  on  the  same  subject,  and  accumulates  instances  from 
antiquity  of  scions  grafted  on  stocks  altogether  different.  The  late 
Professor  of  Botany  pleads  the  analogy  of  the  mistletoe  derivifig 
nourishment  from  the  apple,  the  lime,  and  the  oak,  though  he  does 
so  only  doubtfully  and  tentatively ;  and  is  rather  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  Miller’s  theory  of  a  deception,  such  as  the  boring  of 
the  stock  and  the  introduction  of  alien  stems,  through  a  hollow 
cylinder,  into  the  soil  beneath."  If  we  have  failed  to  illustrate  the 
passage,  we  have  atleast  made  out  a  case  for  expecting  that  an  editor 
of  Virgil  should  not  dismiss  the  subject  with  this  sole  crumb, 
“33.  insita,  engrafted."  Again,  at  III.  51,  &c.,  we  think  Mr. 
Wilkins,  even  in  the  interest  of  his  middle-form  readers,  might 
have  thrown  more  light  from  modern  stock-farming  upon  the  points 
of  a  cow  ;  and  at  III.  79-80  upon  those  of  a  horse : — 

Illi  ardua  cervix 

'  Argutumque  caput,  brevis  alvus,  obesaque  terga, 

Luxuriatque  tons  animosum  pectus. 

Such  is  Virgil’s  graphic  picture  of  a  good  steed — one,  we  suppose, 
which  modern  breeders  would  endorse.  Why  has  Mr.  Wilkins 
held  his  hand  from  noting  the  neat  force  of  “  argutum,”  which 
Conington  impresses  by  reference  to  its  root,  or  the  brevis  alvus, 
which  Blackmore  exactly  realizes  as  “  his  barrel  curtly  drawn  ”  P 
In  other  than  these  purely  agricultural  or  horticultural  matters 
we  have  sometimes  to  complain  of  Mr.  Wilkins’s  silence.  In 
Georg.  II.  123-4  he  has  no  note  on  the  curious  observation  of 
Virgil  in  reference  to  India : — 

Ubi  aera  vincere  summum 

Arboris  baud  ullac  jactu  potuere  sagitt®. 

No  flight  of  arrows  may  surmount  the  breeze 

Which  fans  the  summit  of  those  Indian  trees. 

And  yet  we  scarcely  see  how  the  allusion  is  to  be  understood 
unless  by  the  help  of  such  a  remark  as  that  of  Conington,  that 
“  to  ‘  overshoot  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tree  ’  i3  an  apparent  con¬ 
fusion  between  ‘  shooting  through  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tree,’ 
and  ‘  shooting  over  the  tree.’  ”  In  a  fuller  commentary,  a  good 
deal  of  illustration  from  such  writers  as  Hesiod  might  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  quaint  and  metaphorical  expressions  of  the  idea  of 
distance  in  which  the  old-world  poets  indulged.  Again,  Mr. 
Wilkins  takes  no  notice  of  a  moot  passage  in  the  same  book, 
where,  in  the  lines — 

Glarea  ruris 

Vix  liumiles  apibus  casias  roremque  ministrat, 

Et  tofus  scaber,  et  nigris  exesa  chelydris 

Creta  negant  alios  ®que,  &c.  &c.  (II.  212-16)— 

it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  there  should  not  be  a  full  stop 
after  “  creta,”  so  as  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  making  “  tofus  ” 
and  “  creta  ”  nominatives  to  “  negant.”  And  again,  in  a  curious 
passage  about  the  liquors  of  the  Troglodytes  (III.  379-80),  it  is 
vexatious  to  find  no  more  information  vouchsafed  about  the  de¬ 
scription  of  their  drink : — 

Et  pocula  laeti 

Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis, 

than  the  remark  “  pocula  vitea,  h.e.  ‘  draughts  of  the  vine,’  ”  which 
we  knew  before.  Blackmore  translates : — 

And  blythely  pass 

Ale  and  sour  cider  for  the  good  wine-glass  ; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  suggestion  of  Martyn,  that  “  fermento 
atque  acidis  sorbis  ”  is  a  hendiadys,  and  that  the  liquor  referred 
to  is  a  “  cider  ”  made  of  service-berries,  and  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and 
Palladius,  is  not  worthy  of  acceptation.  Anyhow,  we  should  read 
“  sorb-cider  ”  instead  of  “  sour  cider.” 

On  some  difficult  or  doubtful  passages  Mr.  Wilkins  is  more 
helpful.  One  of  these  is  where  Virgil  counsels  shutting  up  at  home 
a  horse  which,  however  perfect  of  strain,  is  beginning  to  fail,  and 
supports  his  advice  by  the  words  “  Nec  turpi  ignosce  senectae.”  It 
seems  that  Servius  connected  “  nec  ”  with  “  turpi,” ».  e.  “  and  forgive 
a  not  dishonourable  old  age ;”  and  the  poetical  version  which  we  have 
several  times  quoted  seems  to  breathe  something  of  the  same  spirit 
— namely : — 

And  pardon  age  that  keenly  feels  disgrace. 

But  we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilkins  rightly  takes  the 
words  to  be  equivalent  to  “  nec  ignosce  senectae  wart  turpi 
iivai,”  or,  as  Conington  explains,  “  Don’t  suffer  him  to  disgrace  him¬ 
self  in  his  old  age.  ’  Mr.  Wilkins  has  done  good  service,  too,  in  re¬ 
cording  _  that  Forbiger  in  his  fourth  edition  has  adopted  a 
transposition  of  Ribbeck’s  which,  unlike  most  of  his  experiments 
in  that  way,  deserves  to  carry  weight.  It  is  to  place  immediatelv 
after  “  senectae,”  vv.  120-22,  “  Quamvis  srepe  fuga  versos  ille,”  &c. 
&c.,  and  to  refer  Me  to  “  senior  ”  implied  in  “  senectae.”  It  is  a 
change  for  the  better  decidedly,  and,  as  we  find  from  Conington,  it 
was  anticipated  by  Warton,  as  it  was  also  by  Heath.  Nor  must 
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■we  withhold  from  Mr.  Wilkins  the  credit  of  good  hits,  here  and 
there,  in  different  lines  of  annotation.  At  II.  97  he  parallels 
Virgil’s  praise  of  the  Chian  wine  (Rex  ipse  Phanseus),  the 
kingly  juice  of  Phanse,  a  promontory  of  Chian,  by  a  reference  to 
the  so-called  three  kings  of  Bordeaux — Latour,  Lafite,  and  Mar- 
gaux.  There  is  a  nice  bit  of  verbal  criticism  where,  in  reference  to 
G.  H.  vv.  343-5,  and  the  necessity  of  spring  to  maintain  young 
life  between  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold — 

Nec  res  hunc  teneras  possent  perferre  laborem 

Si  non  tanta  quies  iret  frigusque  caloremque 

Inter,  et  exciperet  coeli  indulgentia  terras — 

he  fixes  upon  exciperet  the  sense  of  “  relieving  ”  as  expressive  of  a 
change  between  one  state  and  another.  The  parallel  use  in  Livy, 
v.  42,  is  apposite.  We  hold  him  to  be  right,  too,  in  company  with 
Conington,  in  translating  Oscilla  mollia,  in  G.  II.  389,  “  Images  of 
pleasant  mien,”  in  the  teeth  of  the  plausible  temptation  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  mollia  is  i.q.  mobilia,  waving  in  the  wind  ;  as  also  in 
taking  enim,  in  III.  70,  “  Semper  enim  nefice,”  to  be  illative  and 
not  emphatic,  i.e.  to  bear  the  sense  of  then  or  therefore ,  and  not, 
as  in  II.  509,  geminatur  enim,  in  very  deed.  Beyond  this  he 
seems  to  us  to  be  judicious  in  his  observations  on  Virgil’s  style 
and  usages,  as  e.g.  in  II.  478,  where  he  has  a  good  criticism  of  the 
poet’s  manner  of  not  owning  his  indebtedness  to  other  poets  by 
direct  mention,  and  again  at  III.  345,  where  he  notes  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  Virgil’s  favourite  device  of  individualizing  things 
by  giving  them  by  epithet  the  names  of  people  or  places  famed  for 
them.  Chaoniam  glandem  and  pocula  Acheloia  are  lively  and  happy 
images,  but  it  is  wearing  the  usage  to  tatters  to  surround  the  re¬ 
mote  Numidian  hunter  with  Spartan  hounds  and  Cretan  quivers  ; 
“  Amy  cite  umque  canem  Cressamque  pharetram.”  Annotation  of 
this  kind  and  variety  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  as  well  as  in 
those  we  have  not  touched  on,  will  commend  this  edition,  especially 
when  re-edited,  to  the  use  of  middle  if  not  upper  forms,  but  we 
should  still  require  a  more  technical  edition  for  a  more  practical 
class  by  a  scholar  with  the  insight  of  Mr.  Blackmore  or  Mr.  Holt 
Beevor  into  ancient  and  modern  farming. 


TWO  ENGLISH  WORKS  ON  TACTICS.* 

CAPTAIN  CLERY  has  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume 
a  maxim  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  implying  that  young  officers 
on  joining  their  regiments  are  more  tempted  to  pleasure  than  to 
study,  and  may  thereafter  “  find  themselves  compromised  on  ser¬ 
vice  from  want  of  knowledge,  not  of  talent.”  And  his  work,  which 
he  tells  us  is  issued  specially  for  the  convenience  of  those  subalterns 
who  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  Sandhurst  course  without 
a  previous  residence  at  the  College,  embodies  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  to  the  students  of  that  institution.  It  is  a  very 
bold  undertaking  indeed  on  the  part  of  any  officer,  college  professor 
or  other,  to  attempt  such  a  task  just  now,  when  the  War  Office 
has  but  a  year  before  supplied  the  army  with  the  admirable  Precis  of 
Modern  Tactics  prepared  by  Colonel  Home,  which  is,  as  we  pointed 
out  when  it  appeared,  not  merely  an  exceptionally  good  volume  of 
its  kind,  but  probably  the  very  best  study  of  modern  tactics,  as  a 
whole,  to  be  at  present  met  with  in  any  language.  It  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  for  its  substance  and  tone.  And  if  the  author 
of  Minor  Tactics  hoped  to  substitute  his  treatise  in  its  place  with 
the  younger  officers  of  the  service,  we  can  anticipate  nothing  but 
disappointment  for  his  effort ;  for  what  he  offers  here  is  neither 
attractive  in  form,  nor  valuable  enough  in  its  matter  to  give  a  high 
idea  of  the  teaching  within  that  College  where  Lord  Cardwell  and 
Lord  Northbrook  tried  their  brief  and  unfortunate  experiment  of 
putting  the  junior  subalterns  of  our  army  from  their  regiments  to 
school.  The  very  title  of  the  work  seems  to  us  a  misnomer.  For 
the  reader  will  hardly  expect  to  find  a  guide  to  minor  tactics  in¬ 
cluding  not  merely  the  details  of  such  matters  as  outpost  and 
reconnaissance  duties,  rear  and  advanced  guards,  and  the  like  lesser 
operations  of  war,  with  chapters  on  the  ordinary  combinations  of 
the  various  arms,  but  descriptions  of  great  battles,  such  as  those  of 
Dennewitz,  Nachod,  and  Borny.  In  fact,  in  attempting  to  go 
beyond  his  promise  and  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of  tactics,  the 
writer  has  only  contrived  to  make  his  volume  cumbrous  and 
crowded,  without  reaching  any  satisfactory  result. 

Captain  Clery’s  method  of  treatment  is  indeed,  in  the  abstract, 
simple  and  well  chosen.  A  set  of  rules,  as  that  on  outposts  for 
instance,  is  given  ;  and  then  follow  certain  examples  designed  to 
illustrate  them  practically ;  but  the  work  produced  in  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  this  idea,  though  obviously  the  author  has  approached 
it  with  much  painstaking  care,  breaks  down  at  every  point  because 
he  is  deficient  in  the  critical  judgment  necessary  for  selection  out 
of  the  mass  of  literature  that  has  been  perused  by  him  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  questions  he  handles.  His  rules  are  the  conven¬ 
tional  rules  of  books.  They  have  none  of  the  life  and  reality  of 
such  an  essay  as  that  of  Colonel  Hamley  which  we  lately 
( Saturday  Review,  March  14,  1875)  noticed  more  briefly  than  it 
merited.  They  are  the  rules  of  the  closet  and  of  maps,  instead 
of  those  furnished  by  practical  soldiership  and  real  work  on  the 
ground ;  and  even  if  they  can  serve  to  interest  the  student  in  the 
subject,  which  we  are  disposed  to  doubt,  they  will  hardly  teach 
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him  much  of  the  realities  of  the  active  machinery  of  modem 
warfare.  A  chapter  or  two  from  Boguslawski  or  Scherff  repro¬ 
duced  in  an  English  dress  would  do  this,  in  our  view,  far  better ; 
and  the  extracts  which  Colonel  Home’s  Precis  culls  from  the 
best  Continental  as  well  as  English  sources  contain  the  very  teaching 
which  here  is  altogether  wanting.  As  for  the  examples  given,  the 
undiscriminating  use  made  of  them  as  to  date  vitiates  entirely 
their  practical  worth  to  the  student  of  tactics  as  they  now  are. 
Illustrations  drawn  from  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  from  the 
early  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  even  from  the  Peninsular  struggle  of 
our  own  army  under  Wellington,  are  thrown  away  in  what  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  so  merely  an  instructional  a  work  as  this.  They  have 
their  historical  value  of  course ;  one  may  almost  say  of  some  of  the 
examples  adduced,  they  have  their  antiquarian  interest.  Moral 
teaching  may  be  drawn  from  many  of  them  just  as  clearly  to-day 
as  from  any  of  the  late  actions  in  Bohemia  or  France  which 
Captain  Clery  has  thrown  indiscriminately  among  them.  But  this 
is  not  the  way  in  which  tactics,  as  they  now  are,  can  be  taught. 
We  should  tremble  for  the  future  of  our  army  if  its  destinies  were 
to  be  confided  to  officers  who  had  no  better  training  for  the  sharp 
realities  of  modern  war  than,  for  example,  the  fourteen  pages  of  rules, 
which  we  find  here  for  carrying  on  outpost  duties,  many  of  them 
being  far  from  practicable  to  follow  imder  ordinary  conditions,  capped 
however  by  the  very  sensible  remark,  which  upsets  the  whole  of 
the  author’s  scheme,  “  Such  varying  conditions  afiect  the  strength 
and  composition  of  outposts  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  on  this 
head  anything  that  would  be  invariable.”  If  for  “  difficult  ”  the 
author  had  written  “impossible,”  and  if  he  had  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  showing  what  is  possible  by  examples  better  chosen  and  less 
overlaid  with  details  than  those  he  quotes  for  his  authorities,  he 
might  have  done  some  service.  As  the  book  now  stands,  it  can  be 
of  but  little  value  except  as  a  piece  of  curious  reading  for  those  who 
would  dip  into  the  subject  from  mere  love  of  general  information. 
In  fact,  Captain  Clerv's  vein  seems  to  us  to  be  plainly  marked  out 
for  him  by  his  work.  Had  he  studied  from  the  first  to  make  his 
book  what  it  has  grown  to  be  in  his  hands,  a  fragmentary  series  of 
examples  of  general  interest  from  military  history ;  had  he  ab¬ 
stained  from  all  attempts  (for  where  these  are  made  it  fails)  to 
teach  military  students,  strictly  as  such,  the  prominent  parts  of 
their  profession  in  its  technical  aspect,  he  might  have  accomplished 
a  useful  work.  As  a  handbook  for  teachers  or  learners  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  named  on  its  title-page,  it  cannot  be  of  the  practical  service 
which  the  author  desires. 

General  Shadwell  has  proposed  to  himself  a  more  modest  aim, 
and  has  attained  a  far  more  satisfactory  result.  He  has  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  good  account  in  our  language  of 
the  memorable  campaign  of  1799,  which  had  for  its  theatre  the 
same  mountains  which  are  now  the  favourite  playground  of 
Europe.  In  telling  its  story  in  a  critical  narrative,  he  thinks  his 
work  may  prove  of  use  to  the  younger  members  of  his  profession,  as 
well  as  of  interest  to  tourists  who  pass  over  the  sites  made 
memorable  by  the  struggles  of  Massena,  Lecourbe,  and  Suwaroff ; 
and  though  we  can  hardly  hope,  as  he  appears  to  do,  that  mere 
“  lovers  of  Switzerland  and  its  mountains  ”  will  add  this  volume  to 
their  Bradshaw  or  Baedeker,  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  them  will  avail  themselves  of  its  pages  to  learn  “  how 
warfare  was  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  a  country  so  intersected 
and  difficult.”  Moreover  the  mam  principles  by  which  success  was 
gained  in  1799,  or  indeed  in  the  campaign  in  the  Valtelline  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  before — when,  as  the  narrative  appended 
shows,  the  Duke  of  Rohan  successfully  held  two  hostile  armies  in 
check  with  his  single  force  of  Frenchmen — are  invariable  and  for 
all  time.  Minor  tactics  and  their  variations  here  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  as  compared  with  the  simple  secret  of  selecting  an  able 
personal  leader,  who  with  a  genius  for  the  bold  offensive  combines 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  right  use  of  the  ground.  Centuries  pas3 
away,  and  find  administrators  who  dabble  in  war,  like  the  Directory 
of  1 799,  going  back,  as  General  Shadwell  points  out,  to  the  old  error, 
Maitre  des  sources  est  maitre  des  bouches,  and  seeking  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  a  broken  eountry  that  strategical  key  which  is  never  found 
but  in  the  valleys  and  plains.  It  is  important  that  no  educated 
English  soldier  who  may  some  day  be  brought  into  practical 
contact  with  the  problem  on  our  own  Indian  frontier  should  be 
under  the  influence  of  this  false  and  exploded  doctrine.  And  it 
would  be  quite  his  own  fault  if  he  were  so  after  the  perusal  of 
the  volume  we  are  noticing. 

General  Shadwell  deserves  the  further  praise  of  having  gone  for 
his  history  to  the  very  best  authority,  the  admirable  account  of 
the  campaign  contained  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Svjiss  Military 
Review,  and  compiled  under  the  guidance  of  General  Dufour.  That 
officer,  if  not  exactly,  as  our  author  appears  to  suppose,  the 
military  head  of  the  Swiss  army  in  the  sense  in  which  we  maintain 
a  commander-in-chief  (for  the  Federation  knows  no  such  officer 
in  time  of  peace),  earned  his  general’s  title  by  the  only  way  open 
to  his  profession  in  Switzerland,  the  actual  command-in-chief 
of  troops  called  into  the  field  ;  and  he  was  ever  a  very  earnest  and 
clear-sighted  student  of  the  profession.  His  notes  on  the  separate 
narrative  of  Suwaroff’s  passage  of  the  Alps  by  one  of  the  Russian 
staff,  which  General  Shadwell  has  added  to  the  history,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  Valtelline  campaign  of  Rohan,  which  is  also  appended 
to  complete  the  view  of  the  subject,  would  of  themselves  suffice 
to  prove  his  military  knowledge  and  critical  judgment,  even  had 
he  not  left  many  other  scattered  memorials  of  his  activity  in  the 
same  direction.  Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  chapter  of  General  Shad  well’s  own  Prefatory  Remarks, 
which  brings  together  in  a  readable  form  and  moderate  compass 
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nearly  all  that  can  bo  profitably  said  of  mountain  warfare  as 
a  distinct  section  of  military  art.  There  are  good  reasons,  as  already 
intimated,  why  this  should  have  interest  for  every  British  officer 
of  promise ;  and  on  theoretical  grounds  therefore  this  volume 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  professional  libraries. 

Its  higher  interest,  however,  is  from  the  historical,  we  might 
almost  say  the  personal,  point  of  view.  Not  that  what  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  and  General  Jomini  have  already  treated  of  can  be 
made  altogether  new.  But  their  notices  of  this  strange  campaign 
among  the  Alps  are  so  mixed  up  with  those  of  other  great  events 
of  the  same  year  that  it  needs  careful  study  to  separate  them.  It 
is  just  this  study  that  was  given  by  General  Dufour;  and  it  is 
well  that  his  masterly  view  of  the  whole  struggle  for  the 
Oberland  and  Grisons  should  be  rescued  from  the  pages  of 
an  obscure  review,  and  presented  to  English  readers  in  a  fair 
octavo  volume,  completed  by  the  additions  already  mentioned. 
A  study  of  General  Shadwell’s  work  will  dissipate  for  ever  from 
the  reader’s  mind  the  false  halo  thrown  by  Alison’s  exaggerated 
raises  round  the  rough  old  Russian  marshal,  who  tumbled  sud- 
enly  into  the  Alpine  contest  to  tumble  as  suddenly  again 
out  of  it,  and  will  show  its  true  hero  in  Lecourbe,  “  the  leader 
of  troops  in  the  campaign  who  displayed  the  greatest  genius  for 
conducting  warfare  in  the  mountains,  and  under  every  circum¬ 
stance  showed  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.”  What  is  here  said 
of  him  in  the  Alps  in  1799  would  apply  no  less  to  Ins  conduct  and 
skill  in  the  next  summer,  when  on  the  Bavarian  plains  under 
Moreau.  And  it  adds  a  fresh  reflection  on  the  littleness  of  mind 
which  characterized  Napoleon  in  all  personal  matters,  that 
Lecourbe’s  strong  attachment  to  his  old  chief  was  made  a  crime 
against  him  which  forced  him  into  exile,  barred  him  from  all  favour 
with  the  First  Consul,  and  thus  probably  deprived  the  French  army 
throughout  its  later  campaigns  of  one  who,  during  his  various  com¬ 
mands,  showed  every  attribute  of  brilliant  courage  and  skilful 
leadership  that  ever  made  Frenchmen  renowned  in  war.  We  are 
properly  reminded  here  by  our  author,  and  we  take  the  remark 
from  him  with  pleasure  in  parting,  that  the  Archduke  Charles,  not 
very  fortunate  himself  in  Switzerland,  does  not  fail  to  do  full 
justice  to  “  the  genius  and  remarkable  capacity  for  war  in 
mountainous  regions”  displayed  by  the  most  skilful  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries  in  this  confused  struggle  of  1799. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— IRELAND.* 

WE  cannot  affect  to  regret  that  the  preface  to  the  preceding 
volume  of  Irish  State  Papers  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  a 
description  of  the  repositories  where  they  are  contained.  Not  only 
were  we  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
collections,  but  we  have  indirectly  gained  thus  much  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  takes  us  over  the 
whole  ground  occupied  by  the  papers  analysed  in  both  the  volumes. 
We  have  thus  presented  to  us  in  one  view  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  first  five  years  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  after  the  Anal  submission  of  Tyrone  to 
Elizabeth. 

The  editors  have,  we  think,  judiciously  calculated  ou  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  their  readers  as  regards 
the  administration  of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  and  have  supplied  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  information,  both  geographical  and  historical, 
which  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Brewer’s  preface  to 
the  last  volume  of  the  Garew  Papers.  Few  English  people  know 
how  limited  a  jurisdiction  was  really  possessed  by  the  English 
over  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
English  Pale,  as  it  was  styled,  consisted  of  what  were  called  the 
four  obedient  counties  of  "Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Louth,  and 
beyond  these  narrow  limits  the  country  exhibited  a  scene  of  con¬ 
fusion  very  difficult  to  realize  even  to  persons  most  accustomed  to 
the  strange  scenes  still  enacted  in  various  parts  of  the  sister  island. 
These  were  four  of  the  original  twelve  shires  erected  by  King  John 
in  the  first  half-century  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Henry  II.  Seven  were  in  Leinster  and  five  in  Munster.  But  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  divide  Ulster  and  Connaught  in 
the  same  way  till  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  Connaught  was  divided  under  Elizabeth, 
and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  that  Ulster 
was  arranged  in  seven  counties.  But  though  the  territorial 
dominion  was  completed,  and  in  spite  of  the  successive  submission 
of  Irish  chiefs,  the  limits  within  which  English  authority  was 
exercised  were  very  narrow  indeed.  A  State  paper  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  divides  the  “  noble  folke  of  Irelande  ”  into  three 
classes,  designated  “the  King’s  subjects,”  “ the  English  rebels,” 
and  “  the  Irish  enemies.”  The  latter  were  the  most  numerous, 
especially  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  the  English  rebels 
amounted  to  about  half  their  number.  And  the  Irish  proverb 
quoted  by  Sir  John  Davys — namely,  that  those  “  dwell  by  west 
the  law  which  dwell  beyond  the  river  Barrow  ” — represented  the 
exact  truth  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  It  had  long  been  con¬ 
templated  to  establish  Presidents  for  the  separate  Provinces  to  act 
under  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  several  persons  had  successively  occu¬ 
pied  the  post  in  Munster  and  Connaught  during  the  latter  part  of 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  during  all  these  years  till  the  access 
sion  of  James  I.,  the  editors  observe  that  “  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  duties  of  the  governors  were  purely  those  of  a  general 
in  an  enemy’s  country.”  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
Presidents  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  under 
these  circumstances  they  acted  as  best  they  could,  and  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  independently  of  the  Lord-Deputy. 

At  the  accession  of  James  there  appeared  some  hope  of  peace,  as 
the  submission  of  Tyrone  was  followed  by  that  of  other  chiefs ; 
but  the  setting  up  of  the  Mass  all  over  the  province  of  Munster 
soon  undeceived  the  Lord-Deputy,  who  was  obliged  to  set  out 
against  it  and  put  it  down.  The  lesson  of  toleration  had  not  been 
learned  yet,  and  indeed  has  been  very  partially  learned  even  now ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  toleration  would  at  that  day  have 
served  the  purposes  of  the  English  Government.  Yet  the  forcing 
Catholics  to  a  Protestant  service  in  the  churches  which  had  once 
been  their  own  of  course  never  had  the  faintest  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Even  those  who  could  understand  the  language  in  which 
“  Dearly  beloved  brethren  ”  was  written — and  but  few  of  them  there 
were — would  of  course  resent  what  they  felt  to  be  an  injustice  as 
well  as  an  insult.  And  what  possible  chance  was  there  of  putting 
down  a  religion  whose  priests  were  reported  to  “  swarm  as  locusts 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  being  harboured  and  maintained 
by  the  noblemen  and  chief  gentry  of  the  country,  but  especially  by 
the  cities  and  walled  towns,  massing  and  frequenting  all  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  people  in  their  obstinate  errors  and  their  contempt 
of  the  religion  ot  God  and  his  Majesty’s  ecclesiastical  law.”  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  description  applies  not  only  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  but  even  to  the  English  Pale  itself, 
the  numbers  of  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  being  reinforced  by 
migration  from  England,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  pro¬ 
clamation.  It  is  strange  that  the  Bishop  of  Cork  should  describe 
the  state  of  things  in  these  words  : — “  An  English  minister  must 
needs  be  beholden  to  the  Irishry ;  his  neighbours  love  him  not, 
especially  his  profession  and  doctrine,  they  being  compelled  to  hear 
him  ”  (p.  1 32) — and  yet  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  could  be  extirpated.  Their  English  rulers  were  utterly 
unable  to  understand  that  the  Irish  faith  in  Catholicism  was  quite 
a  different  kind  of  thing  from  their  own  adoption  of  a  creed  the 
principal  item  of  which  consisted  in  abhorrence  of  the  Mass. 
Even  the  Bishop  of  Cork  seemed  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth, 
when,  after  describing  the  religious  state  of  his  diocese  as  follows, 
“  Massing  in  every  place,  idolatry  is  publicly  maintained,  God’s 
word  and  His  truth  is  trodden  down  under  foot,  despised,  railed  at 
and  contemned  of  all,  the  ministers  not  esteemed — no,  not  with  them 
that  should  reverence  and  countenance  them  ” — he  adds  a  remark 
to  the  effect  that  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  might  take  example, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  from  these  idolaters. 

The  immigration  of  English  Jesuits  was  a  consequence  of  the 
Statute  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  which  contained  no  reference 
whatever  to  Ireland ;  yet  it  was  seriously  contended  that  it  applied 
to  Ireland  as  well  as  England,  and  the  President  of  Munster  issued 
a  proclamation  accordingly.  What  else  could  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  was  fool  enough  to  believe  that  the  “  Irish  generally 
make  no  great  conscience  of  any  religion  ”  ?  The  effect  of  it  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from  a  despatch  written  by 
Lord  Tkomond  who  governed  the  Province  between  Brouncker's 
death  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor : — • 

The  continual  recourse  from  beyond  the  seas  and  the  continual  access  of 
priests  and  seminaries  have  so  infected  the  towns,  cities,  lords,  and  lawyers 
of  this  province  that  it  is  very  hard  to  bring  them  to  conformity.  They 
will  neither  respect  his  Majesty’s  proclamation  or  any  direction  that  they 
give  them.  They  have  taken  the  best  course  herein  that  they  might  in 
placing  some  horse  among  them  and  appointing  good  officers,  especially  at 
Clonmel  and  Cashel,  where  most  of  the  resort  of  the  Jesuits  and  seminaries 
is,  hoping  by  that  means  to  have  taken  some  of  them  ;  but  all  in  vain,  they 
are  so  befriended  that  hardly  any  of  them  can  be  apprehended. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council  and  their  English  rulers  in  general  were 
perfectly  aware  that  the  temporal  authority  could  not  be  enforced 
unless  they  could  persuade  the  people  to  renounce  their  religion. 
As  they  themselves  expressed  it,  “  If  diligence  be  not  used  to  plant 
knowledge  and  religion  by  preaching  the  Word,  the  temporal  au¬ 
thority  rather  hardens  the  hearts  than  attracts  them  to  conformity  ” 
(p.  137).  Yet  though,  as  they  observed,  nothing  was  further  from 
his  religious  Majesty’s  heart  than  ever  to  yield  to  any  toleration, 
the  Irish  authorities  were  counselled  not  to  be  too  inquisitorial, 
and  to  beware  how  they  exasperated  those  who  carried  themselves 
with  pride  and  animosity.  Especially  the  President  of  Munster 
was  instructed  to  mitigate  somewhat  of  his  severity  in»  proceeding 
against  people,  if  he  could  do  so  without  its  being  noticed  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  error  on  his  part.  Iu  reply  the  Lord-Deputy 
states  that  a  learned  clergy  is  specially  requisite  for  the  towns  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Galloway.  But  unfortunately  a  learned 
clergy  is  what  the  people  of  Ireland  have  had  to  do  without  from 
that  day  to  this,  though  the  scandals  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  have  not  been  repeated  at  any  rate  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  nineteenth. 

From  an  information  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  Privy 
Council  it  appears  that,  after  having  many  times  seriously  ad¬ 
monished  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  held  Emly,  Lismore,  and 
Waterford  in  commenclam,  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Lord-Deputy 
to  visit  these  and  some  other  dioceses  upon  a  representation  ot  the 
foul  disorders  and  abuses  committed  by  that  Archbishop  in  the 
government  of  his  dioceses.  The  enumeration  of  the  Archbishop's 
delinquencies  extends  over  several  pages.  The  greater  part  of  them 
consist  of  allegations  that  the  churches  of  the  diocese  are  not 
served,  and  that  the  profits  all  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
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the  Archbishop  or  one  of  his  sons  or  other  members  of  his  family, 
simoniacal  contracts  having  been  in  most  cases  entered  into.  Twelve 
livings  were  held  by  the  Archbishop  in  person,  and  about  as  many 
by  each  of  his  four  sons.  And  the  account  of  Cashel  and  Emly 
is  wound  up  with  the  following  words 
There  be  some  other  livings  in  these  two  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly 
whereof  some  poor  men,  priests  and  others,  carry  the  name,  but  they  have 
little  learning  or  sufficiency,  and  indeed  are  fitter  to  keep  hogs  than  to  serve 
in  the  Church.  And  I  fear  if  the  truth  were  known  these  are  disposed  as  ill 
as  the  rest ;  it  seeming  strange  unto  me  that  in  so  civil  a  province,  and  in 
the  compass  of  40  miles  (which  is  the  length  of  these  two  dioceses,  as  I  am 
informed)  there  is  not  one  preacher  or  good  minister  to  teach  the  subjects 
their  duty  towards  God  and  his  Majesty. 

Sir  John  Davys  informs  Lord  Salisbury  that  after  all  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  1 2d.  for  non-attendance  at  church  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
the  reformation  wrought  in  this  kind  is  principally  effected  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  that  though  the  exemplary  punishment  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  “will  add  credit  to  religion,”  it  were 
nevertheless  to  be  wished  that  they  who  find  great  beams  in  his 
eye  would  also  pull  out  the  motes  out  of  their  own. 

The  editors  of  the  volume  have  scarcely  made  any  _  mention  in 
their  preface  of  the  stirring  events  which  are  detailed  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  latter  half  of  it,  extending  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  year  r 608.  This  was  but  natural.  They  have  very  properly 
considered  that  it  was  their  business  to  enable  students  to  read 
their  volume  with  profit,  but  they  have  not  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  analyse  documents  which  are  in  themselves  easy  to  understand, 
and  in  fact  tell  their  own  tale.  They  might  with  great  ease  have 
lengthened  their  introduction  considerably  if  they  had  in  their  own 
language  told  the  exciting  incidents  connected  with  the  flight  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  the  escape  of  Lord  Delvin  from  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  by  letting  himself  down  the  length  of  a  rope.  of 
thirty-five  yards,  and  his  subsequent  acquittal  in  spite  of  his  being 
designated  as  “composed  of  the  malice  of  the  is ugents  and  the 
pride  of  the  Geraldines”  (p.  356).  It  would  be  a  tempting 
story  to  any  editor.  Meanwhile  we  must  refer  our  readers,  if 
thev  would  know  what  the  volume  reveals  of  his  projects,  his 
arrest,  his  escape,  and  the  warrant  for  his  pardon,  to  the  index 
to  this  volume,  where  three  columns  are  devoted  to  this  name. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  rebellion  of  O’Dogherty, 
chieftain  of  Innishowen,  and  the  seizure  and  recovery  of  the  castle 
of  Derry.  By  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  summer  of  1608, 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  Tyrconnel,  which  was  reported  in  a 
letter  from  Venice  of  August  8,  Tyrone's  power  was  considerably 
weakened,  and  au  easier  way  laid  open  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  colonizing  of  Ulster,  the  six  northern  counties  for  the  most 
part  beihg  reckoned  as  having  escheated  to  the  Crown.  For  more 
particulars  on  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  our  last  article  on 
Mr.  Brewer’s  volume  of  Carew  Papers,  or  to  the  fuller  account 
given  by  Mr.  Brewer  himself  in  the  preface  to  that  interesting- 
volume. 


.  BLUEBELL.* 

WE  do  not  think  we  are  very  exacting  in  our  requirements, 
or  that  we  hold  an  extravagantly  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  when  we  say  that  we  consider  grammar  an  essential 
element  of  good  writing.  We  say  nothing  of  artistic  treatment, 
nothing  of  a  well-sustained  dramatic  plot,  of  pleasantness  of 
circumstance,  of  delightfulness  of  character.  These  are  points 
in  the  construction  of  a  modern  novel  which  that  critic  would  be 
a  bold  man,  not  to  say  Utopian,  who  should  demand  as  necessary 
in  these  days  of  feminine  fluidity;  but  we  take  our  stand  on 
svntax,  including  in  it  about  as  much  refinement  of  diction  as 
we  should  expect  from  an  upper-class  servant.  Hence  we  are 
unable  to  believe  in  the  literary  fitness  of  a  writer  who  thinks 
that  “  whom  I  know  would  not  be  acceptable  ”  will  parse ; 
who  gives  “  rnalheur  cle  mer  ’  as  French  for  sea-sickness,  and 
a  “matitudinal  table-cTkute”  as  learned  writing;  who  makes 
one  of  her  real  English  ladies  say,  among  other  elegances, 
“  I  bet,”  “  Can  this  be — kid  ?  ”  which  choice  bit  of  slang, 
we  venture  to  assert,  not  half  our  readers  will  understand; 
and  who  bursts  into  her  mother’s  room  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion — “  Where  does  this  ram  avis  hail  from  ?  I  never  clapped 
eyes  on  such  a  beauty.  Miss  Serapbin  is  not  a  patch  on  her !  ” 
All  the  characters  in  the  book  talk  in  this  strain ;  and  a  very 
neat  pocket  dictionary  of  slang  might  be  constructed  out  of 
the  author’s*  familiar  language.  Arranging  a  dance  is  called 
“firing  up  a  prance.”  Coming  to  England  is  “crossing  the 
herring-pond.”  Rivalry,  admiration,  and  love  are  described  under 
the  terms  of  “  the  ‘  beauty  '  Captain  of  the  battery  cutting  in,  and 
making  rather  strong  running  too,  partly  because  he  considered  her 
‘  fetching,’  and,  partly,  he  said,  *  from  regard  to  Leigh,  who  was 
making  an  ass  of  himself.’  ”  A  well-educated  girl  wonders  why  a 
certain  young  man  “  goes  soldiering  on.”  Bluebell,  if  she  does  not 
say  aloud,  thinks  “  hugger-muggering  with  Bernard  ”  a  pretty  way 
of  describing  flirting ;  boats  are  frequently  “  tittuppy  ”  ;  men 
laugh  in  “  guffaw's  ”  and  “  screech  encouragement  to  their  cattle  ” ; 
when  coals  are  thrown  on  to  waning  embers,  they  “  respond  with 
a  cheerful  fizz  to  the  needed  aliment  ”  ;  gentlemen  talk  to  ladies  of 
the  “  tuck  and  tin  ”  sent  to  them  at  school.  And  these  are  not  cha¬ 
racteristic  expressions  of  certain  people,  but  are  specimens  of  de¬ 
scription  and  conversation  taken  at  random,  some  of  which  are 
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Mrs.  Huddleston's  own,  and  some  put  into  the  mouths  of  her 
people,  and  all  of  which  are  extracted  indifferently  as  we  turn 

over  the  pages.  .  e 

The  incidents  of  Bluebell  are  on  a  par  with  its  style.  Une  ot 
the  circumstances  at  which  the  reader  is,  we  imagine,  expected 
to  laugh  is  that  where  Miss  Prosody,  a  prudish  governess,  think- 
in0,  a  crazy  buggy  will  be  upset  in  crossing  a  still  crazier  bridge 
0f° planks,  “whipped  oft'  her  stockings,.  and  proceeded  to  wade, 
to  the  exposure  of  a  very  attenuated  pair  of  calves.  Freddy  and 
Lola  hung  upon  Cecil,  powerless  with  laughter,  comparing  her  to 
the  thin-legged  aquatic  birds  in  the  Zoo;  but  the  Colonel,  with 
rather  a  suspicious  guffaw,  rushed  to  her  aid,  relieving  her  iiom 
her  hose,  and,  as  she  afterwards  recollected  in  deep  confusion,  a  pair 
of  knitted  garters.”  Another  incident  is  a  game  .  at  hide-and- 
seek  played  by  officers  and  young  ladies,  when  Bertie  Du  Meresq, 
the  Don  Juan  of  the  book,  hides  in  a  cupboard  with  a  certain 
Crickey  Palmer,  a  young  lady  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  whom 
he  attempts  to  kiss.  The  manoeuvres  of  fast  young  ladies  to  have 
“  a  o-ood  time  ”  alone  with  bold  young  men  at  a  sleighing  party 
also  come  in  as  the  bricks  out  of  which  this  temple  ol  vulgarity 
has  been  built;  a  “  to-boggining  party  ”  is  described  as  rivalling 
the  coarse  humours  of  a  Greenwich  fair ;  and  if  Bluebell  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  faithful  picture  of  Canadian  manners,  the  amount 
of  romping,  flirting,  vulgarity,  and  kissing  accepted  as  of  the 
natural  order  of  things  in  the  Dominion  is  simply  surprising,  and 
to  Englishwomen  must  be  not  a  little  revolting. 

Of  the  storv  not  much  can  be  said,  for  the  plot  is  very  thin,  and 
what  there  is'of  it  is  hackneyed.  There  is  a  silly,  blundering  young 
man  of  honest  heart  and  honourable  intentions  who  loves  “Blue¬ 
bell,”  otherwise  Theodora  Leigh,  sincerely,  and  of  course  in  vain. 
And  there  is  a  flirting  young,  man,  who  makes  love  to  all  the  girls 
he  sees,  kisses  them  indiscriminately  all  round,  and  holds  on  and 
off  with  Cecil  Rolleston,  the  one  he  really  likes  best  and  eventually 
loves  with  the  largest  amount  of  truth  granted  him  by  the  author, 
in  a  manner  that  argues  very  little  sell-respect  on  the  part  of  the 
youn°-  lady,  and  less  manliness  on  the  part  of  Don  Juan  himself. 
He,  indeed,  is  about  one  of  the  most  contemptible  characters  we 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time;  and  the  way  in  which  he  cajoles 
Bluebell,  a  mere  child  of  seventeen,  has  an  unpleasant  flavour  that 
suggests  more  than  is  set  down.  And  there  is  the  reckless,  hand¬ 
some  voung  sailor,  who  marries  Bluebell  out  of  hand  and  secretly, 
and  who  turns  out  to  be  her  cousin,  unknown,  and  the  designated 
heir  of  her  old  grandfather,  Lord  Bromley,  who  in  years  gone  by 
had  disinherited  his  son  because  of  an  imprudent  marriage  with  a 
penniless  nobody. 

As  for  the  girls,  they  match  the  men.  Cecil  Rolleston,  who 
has  the  most  character  of  the  bevy,  might  have  had  a  great 
deal  more  with  advantage.  Her  love  for  Bertie ,  Du  Meresq 
is  too  craven  and  wanting  in  dignity  for  the  reader’s  sympathy 
and  respect.  When  she  offered  him  herself  and  her  fortune  it 
mi°ht  have  been  thought  that  his  refusal  would  have  effectually 
cooled  her  ardour;  and  "when  she  discovered  again  and  again  his 
infidelities  and  inconstancies  we  might  have  imagined  that  some 
flash  of  womanly  pride  would  cure  her  of  her  infatuation.  But 
she  goes  on  yearning  and  loving  and  yielding  just  as  before; 
and  only  parts  from  her  unstable  beloved  at  the  end,  on  a  mis¬ 
apprehension.  Even  when  he  is  dead,  and  she  is  comfortably 
married  to  a  worthy  fellow  who  gives  love  for  indifference  and 
reality  for  hollowness,  she  laments  her  former  lover  so  deeply  as  to 
devote  a  winter  to  hunting ;  and  as  “  carelessness  of  life  is  cer¬ 
tainly  conducive  to  steadiness  of  nerve,”  she  becomes  noted  in  the 
county  “  for  going  with  the  most  unflinching  straightness,”  giving 
those  who  saw  her  the  impression  of  wishing  to  break  her  neck. 
“  She  had  a  separate  stud  of  hunters,  and  rode  independently  of 
her  husband,  who  followed  the  amusement  in  a  less  erratic  style 
than  his  wife,  and  in  more  moderation.”  But  “  Time’s  4  effacing 
finger’  prepared  the  way,  and  since  the  birth  of  her  only  son 
Cecil’s  heart  was  vitalized  by  a  second  passion  as  strong,  though 
different  to,  the  first.”  In  which  happy  and  ungrammatical  con¬ 
dition  we  see  the  last  of  the  second  heroine  of  Bluebell,  the  one 
who  looked  in  the  beginning  as  if  she  had  something  of  a  back¬ 
bone  to  support  her,  but  who  turns  out  to  be  as  molluscous  as  the 
rest,  only  with  more  appearance  to  start  with.  As  for  Bluebell 
herself,  she  is  very  little  removed  from  a  fool.  Her  very  portrait 
promises  nothing  better  than  the  persistent  unredeemed  folly  of 
her  career : — 

A  rather  tall,  full-formed  young  Hebe  was  Theodora  Leigh,  of  that  pure 
pink-and-wliite  complexion  "that  goes  farther  to  make  a  beauty  than  even 
regularity  of  feature  ;  her  long,  sleepy  eyes  were  just  the  shade  of  the  wild 
hyacinth;  indeed,  her  English  father  always  called  her  “  Bluebell,”  after  a 
flower  that  does  not  grow  on  Transatlantic  soil. 

But  they  were  Irish  eyes,  “put  in  with  a  dirty  finger,”  and  varying  with 
every  moo'd.  Gooseberry  eyes  may  disguise  more  soul,  but  they  get  no 
credit  for  it.  Humour  seemed  to  dance  in  that  soft,  blue  fire ;  poetry 
dreamed  in  their  clear  depths;  love — but  that  we  have  not  come  to  yet ; 
they  were  more  eloquent  than  her  tongue,  for  she  was  neither  witty  nor 
wise,  only  rich  in  the  exuberant  life  of  seventeen,  and  as  expectant 
of  goodwill  and  innocent  of  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  retriever  puppy. 

And  her  language  is — we  think  we  shall  express  it  best  by  saying 
— according  to  the  author’s  ideas  of  the  normal  language  of 
a  Canadian  belle.  “  Shut  up  ”  is  her  mild  method  of  expostulating 
with  her  aunt;  “stuff,”  her  answer  to  young  Jack  Vavasour’s 
compliment;  “Like  them!  it’s  just  like  a  hearse,  bar  the  colour, 
which  is  frightful,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  come  if  I  had  known  I 
was  to  be  driven  in  such  a  fire-engine,”  is  her  sympathetic  response 
to  this  same  Jack  Vavasour,  when  he  asks  her  if  she  likes  the 
scarlet  plumes  with  which  he  has  decked  his  horses  on  the  day 
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■when  the  garrison  sleigh  club  gives  a. fete,  and  tabes  out  the  young 
ladie3  of  the  place  to  upset,  kiss,  squeeze,  and  “spoon.”  Her 
conduct  is  of  a  piece  with  her  manners.  She  suffers  Bertie  Du 
Meresq  to  make  love  to  her  in  secret ;  meets  him  in  secret ;  and 
carries  on  her  deceptions  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  rather  than 
with  the  innocence  of  the  “  child  ”  she  is  assumed  to  be.  Then, 
when  she  comes  to  England — ■“  crosses  the  herring-pond  ”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Huddleston — she  gets  up  a  flirtation  on  hoard 
with  Harry  Dutton,  a  young  sailor  utterly  unknown  to  her,  and 
soon  after  she  arrives  at  Liverpool  consents  to  an  elopement  and 
a  secret  marriage.  We  think  this  is  pretty  well  for  a  child  of 
nature ;  and  we  confess  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  should  prefer  our 
daughters  to  be  rather  more  children  of  art,  and  by  consequence 
more  ladylike,  less  forward,  and  more  trustworthy. 

We  confess  that  a  book  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  Bluebell  has 
no  charm  for  us.  We  grant  that  it  is  good-tempered  and  free  from 
all  strain  of  morbidness,  but  it  is  poor,  shallow,  vulgar,  and  in¬ 
artistic.  The  story  represents  nothing  hut  the  fast  and  silly 
commonplaces  of  a  knot  of  idle  men  and  women  who  pass  their 
time  in  flirting,  and  whose  flirting  goes  to  the  very  verge  of  impro¬ 
priety.  There  are  scenes  in  it  of  extraordinary  coarseness,  as  in  that 
“  ejection  ”  into  the  snow  of  the  adventurous  Miss  Tremaine,  at 
the  garrison  sleigh  club  party,  when  “  her  crinoline,  rising  as  she 
descended,  spread  out  under  her  arms,  looking  like  an  inverted 
umbrella  ” : — 

Jack  and  Bluebell  were  suffocating  with  laughter  they  vainly  tried  to 
hide,  and  Bertie,  who  was  on  foot,  took  in  the  situation  at  once,  and  rushed 
to  the  rescue. 

“  Put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  Miss  Tremaine,”  cried  he  peremptorily. 

The  poor  girl,  half  crying  with  shame  and  cold,  did  so,  and  Du  Meresq, 
grasping  her  firmly  round  the  waist,  endeavoured  to  drag  her  forth. 

“  It’s  even  betting  she  pulls  him  in,”  eried  Jack,  in  a  most  unfeeling 
ecstasy,  for  Miss  Tremaine  was  no  pocket  Venus — rather  answered  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  description  of  “  an  armfull  of  joy.” 

The  end  of  this  charming  scene  is  that  Bertie  and  Lilia  go  off,  but 
not  to  her  own  home  for  dry  clothes  as  proposed.  Instead  of  this 
they  make  a  solitary  detour,  where  they  make  love  uninterruptedly ; 
and  the  end  of  the  whole  chapter  is  that  Bluebell  is  upset,  when 
she  and  Jack  Vavasour,  the  reins,  the  horses,  the  rugs,  get  rather 
“  mixed,”  while  she  is  nearly  suffocated.  Among  so  many  subjects 
for  reprehension  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  the  worst,  but  the 
extracts  we  have  given  will  sufficiently  show  that  Mrs.  Huddleston 
can  neither  write  English,  nor  paint  a  modest  girl,  a  lady,  or  a 
gentleman,  as  we  understand  these  terms  in  England. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

SAINT  MARC  GIRARDIN* * * * §  is  well  known  as  one  of 
•  the  best  representatives  of  the  old  Liberal  school  which, 
both  at  the  Sorbonne  and  in  journalism,  maintained  the  high 
character  of  French  wit  and  courtesy.  Coming  a  little  later  than 
M.  Guizot,  M.  Cousin,  and  M.  Villemain,  he  continued  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  brilliancy  the  traditions  left  by  them,  and  his  ex¬ 
cellent  cours  de  litteruture  dramatique  showed  how  successfully 
an  alliance  can  be  made  between  common  sense  and  talent  of  the 
most  genuine  kind.  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  had  the  happiest  way 
of  exposing  sophistry  and  denouncing  shams.  To  the  amazement 
of  everybody,  he  managed  to  gain  the  assent  of  large  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  audiences  whilst  showing  the  hollowness  of  their  favourite 
idols ;  and  he  even  ventured  to  point  out  the  numerous  flaws  in 
the  character  of  that  darling  of  “  Young  France,”  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.  The  lectures  on  Rousseau,  subsequently  received  as 
articles  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  now  form  the  substance  of 
two  elegant  duodecimos  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Ernest  Bersot,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  M.  Saint  Marc 
Girardin’s  staunchest  friends.  We  can  only  wish  that  every  party 
chief  in  literature  and  politics  found  so  impartial  and  trustworthy 
a  critic  as  the  late  Sorbonne  professor.  M.  Bersot's  introductory 
notice  is  a  touching  and  appreciative  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
distinguished  man. 

The  preface  which  M.  Littro  has  added  to  his  new  collection 
of  essays  t  is  stamped  with  a  character  of  sadness  which  we  much 
regret.  He  talks  of  bidding  farewell  to  “  a  past  which  has  no  future.” 
We  hope  that  his  sombre  presentiments  may  prove  groundless, 
and  we  would  gladly  accept  this  volume  only  as  a  fresh  instalment 
of  literary  labours  which  have  lost  nothing  of  their  vigour  and 
their  interest.  M.  Littre’s  essential  qualities — method,  solidity, 
and  completeness — are  conspicuous  in  every  page  of  his  new  book. 
In  this  respect  he  is  a  striking  contrast  to  most  of  his  brother 
journalists,  and  the  articles  he  contributes  to  the  Debuts  are 
elaborate  essays  rather  than  sketches  such  as  Jules  Janin  and 
Philarete  Chasles  would  have  delighted  to  produce.  But  it  is  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants  that  he  finds  his  natural  home,  and  from  it  are 
borrowed  most  of  the  papers  he  has  now  collected.  They  are  of 
an  extremely  varied  character.  History  and  poetry,  erudition  and 
the  science  of  religion,  have  all  contributed  their  share,  and  the 
English  reader  will  no  doubt  be  attracted  by  a  long  disquisition 
on  Shakspeare’s  plays.  The  volume  ends  with  a  metrical  transla¬ 
tion  of  some  of  Schiller’s  lyrics,  and  a  few  original  pieces. 

M.  Charles  de  Remusat  has  already  more  than  once  turned  his 
attention  to  English  metaphysics,  and  his  volumes  on  St.  Anselm, 

*  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  sa  vie  et  ses  ouvrages.  Par  M.  Saint  Marc 
Girardin,  avec  une  introduction  par  M.  Bersot.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

t  Litierature  et  histoire.  Par  E.  Littre.  Paris  :  Didier. 


Lord  Bacon,  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  need  only  be  named 
to  revive  in  the  minds  of  many  students  the  memory  of  pleasant 
and  profitable  reading.  These  works  appear  to  have  formed  part 
of  a  general  history  of  philosophy  contemplated  by  M.  de  Remusat, 
but  which  is  published  now  in  detached  fragments.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  cover  the  period  comprised  between  Bacon  and 
Locke,  the  latter  occupying  the  most  prominent  place,  and  receiving 
the  largest  share  of  attention.*  In  order  to  grasp  accurately  the 
true  character  of  English  thought,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  first  the  political  history  of  the  nation,  the  beginnings  of  its 
laws,  its  literature,  and  language.  M.  de  Remusat  devotes  to 
this  subject  a  striking  introductory  chapter,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  relations  which  existed  between  philosophy  (or 
rather  metaphysics,  as  we  should  say  here)  and  religion  from  the 
era  of  the  Reformation  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  figures  of 
Robert  Grossetete,  Bradwardine,  and  Roger  Bacon  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones  described  by  him,  and  his  object  is  to  show,  that  even 
up  to  the  present  time  England  has  a  decided  bias  towards 
empiricism  in  philosophy  and  Calvinism  in  religion.  Theo¬ 
logical  and  political  characters  occupy  almost  as  much  room 
in  this  gallery  of  portraits  as  metaphysicians  properly  so  called, 
and  we  find  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Baxter,  Isaac  Barrow,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  noticed  in  nearly  as  much  detail!  as  Hobbes, 
Cudworth,  and  Newton.  The  fourth  and  concluding  book  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Locke,  in  whom  M.  de  Remusat  recognizes 
the  best  representative  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  teacher  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Condillac. 

M.  Andre  Albrespy’s  work  t  may  be  regarded  as  the  political 
programme  of  French  Evangelical  Protestants ;  it  is  an  interesting 
volume,  written  with  care,  and  distinguished  by  great  moderation 
in  the  statement  of  principles.  Many  writers  have  during  the  last 
few  years  endeavoured  to  explain  why  our  neighbours  are  still  fruit¬ 
lessly  attempting  to  obtain  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  certain  nations  of 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  are  continually  oscillating  between 
the  rule  of  the  mob  and  that  of  a  Caesar.  In  order  to  solve  this 
problem,  M.  Albrespy  begins  by  discussing  elementary  principles, and 
defining  the  true  nature  of  authority,  liberty,  reaction,  and  pro¬ 
gress  ;  he  then  shows  how  Germany,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  have  arrived  at  the  possession  of 
rational  freedom,  and  he  details  the  abortive  attempts  made  by 
France  in  the  same  direction  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our 
own  times.  His  conclusion  is  that  religious  belief  is  the  condition 
sine  qua  non  of  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty,  because  it  alone 
gives  us  the  key  of  political  stability.  The  philosophers  of 
the  last  century  represented  happiness  as  the  end  of  life,  whereas 
the  accomplishment  of  duty  alone  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our 
efforts,  mutual  respect  for  one  another’s  rights  being  the  true 
principle  of  liberty.  M.  Albrespy  energetically  denounces  the 
pretensions  of  the  Ultramontanist  party,  but  he  is  equally  severe 
against  pretended  Liberals  who  seek  to  destroy  all  belief  in  a 
positive  religion  as  being  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  sixth  volume  of  M.  Merle  d’Aubigne’s  “  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  time  of  Calvin”  treats  of  Scotland  and 
Switzerland,  more  especially  Geneva  +  ;  it  begins  with  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  state  of  religion  during  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and 
comes  down  to  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beatoun.  The  part  relating 
to  Switzerland  is  more  developed ;  it  shows  us  Calvin  settled  in 
Geneva  and  gradually  establishing  his  severe  rule  in  spite  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  revolution  which  took  place  in  1538,  the  expulsion 
of  the  reformers  and  their  arrival  at  Strasburg,  are  next  related, 
and  a  whole  chapter  is  taken  up  by  Calvin’s  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Sadolet.  The  reformer’s  marriage  and  the  civil  war  of 
1 540  at  Geneva  conclude  the  volume.  This  octavo  is  a  posthumous 
work ;  M.  Merle  d’Aubigne  intended  to  complete  the  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  two  more  volumes,  and  he  has  left  materials 
for  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth ; 
some  competent  person  will,  we  trust,  be  found  to  finish  the 
undertaking  according  to  the  author’s  original  plan,  so  that  the 
last  portion  may  not  have  a  fragmentary  and  disjointed  character. 

If  we  consider  the  intellectual  history  of  Italy  we  shall  find  that 
the  language  and  the  literature  of  that  country  must  be  studied 
separately,  because,  although  there  still  exist  many  spoken  dialects 
which  have  contributed  a  large  number  of  the  words  indispensable 
in  everyday  use,  still  the  Tuscan  idiom,  and  especially  the  variety 
spoken  at  Florence,  has  prevailed  and  is  becoming  the  national 
language  of  Italy.  For  this  reason  M.  Etienne  has  in  his  new 
work  §  left  the  philological  element  unnoticed,  giving  to  the 
history  of  the  Italian  language  merely  an  introductory  chapter, 
and  a  few  separate  remarks  whenever  necessary.  The  great  merit 
of  his  book  is  that  it  is  entirely  original ;  the  author,  instead  of 
following  in  the  track  of  Ginguene,  Tiraboschi,  Corniani,  and 
Mazzuchelli,  has  studied  independently  the  writers  whose  works  he 
analyses,  and  twenty  years  of  researches  throughout  the  rich 
domain  of  Italian  literature,  combined  with  numerous  visits  to 
the  country  itself,  have  eminently  qualified  him  for  his  task.  The 
idea  of  unity  is  the  leading  one  in  M.  Etienne’s  book ;  already 
roclaimed  by  Dante,  it  was  neglected  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
ut  the  writings  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  and  still  more  those  of 

*  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  en  Angleterre,  depuis  Bacon  jusqu’d  Locke. 
Par  Charles  de  Re'musat.  Paris :  Didier. 

t  Comment  les  peuples  deviennent  libres.  Par  Andre  Albrespy.  Paris  : 
Sandoz  &  Fischbacher. 

J  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  en  Europe  au  temps  de  Calvin.  Par  J.  H. 
Merle  d’Aubigne.  Vol.  5.  Paris :  Levy. 

§  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  italienne.  Par  L.  Etienne.  Paris  and  London: 
L.  Hacbette  &  Co. 
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Machiavelli,  brought  it  forth  distinctly.  Guicciardini  was  tempted 
to  discuss  the  advantages  of  a  united  Italy,  and  the  historians 
favourable  to  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  Ammirato  especially,  opposed 
it  in  no  measured  terms.  From  Florence  the  idea  passed  to 
Turin,  where  it  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  sovereigns  who,  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
cherished  the  hope  of  founding  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy; 
and  the  Piedmontese  publicist  Botero  went  so  far  as  to  advocate 
forcible  conquest  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  this  result. 

His  notion,  however,  had  few  supporters,  and  even  the  unity  ot 
the  language  seemed  in  danger,  the  local  dialects  or  patois  having 
received  an  unexpected  amount  of  favour.  A  reaction  set  in 
during  the  epoch  of  the  “  Encyclopedic,”  and  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  tended  to  bind  together  the  different  States  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  producing  a  movement  similar  to  that  winch 
has  lately  taken  place  in  Germany. 

M.  Montdgut’s  amusing  excursions  through  France  may  be 
heartily  recommended  to  our  readers.  We  have  formerly  noticed 
his  journey  to  Burgundy ;  he  now  takes  us  to  Bourbonnais  and 
Forez,  introducing,  as  opportunity  offers,  characteristic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  persons  or  places  conspicuous  in  the  political  or  literary 
history  of  France.  Thus  Vichy  naturally  brings  with  it  the  name 
of  Mme.  de  Sdvignd,  who  spent  there  part  of  the  summers  of  1670 
and  1677  M.  Montegut  thinks  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  person 
who  could  truly  be  called  happy,  it  was  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  who 
unconsciously  obtained  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Frances 
greatest  writers,  and  arrived  at  immortality  without  thinking 
of  it  From  the  delightful  Marchioness  to  Honord  d  Urle  the 
transition  may  seem  a  little  abrupt ;  but  travellers  must  not  be 
particular,  and  when  we  see  the  Astree  becoming  immediately 
after  its  publication  the  popular  novel  of  the  day,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Fame  is  as  blind  a  goddess  as  Fortune.  M. 
Montegut  remarks  that  even  M.  Offenbach’s  OrpMe  aux  enfers  has 
not  created  greater  enthusiasm  than  D’Urfe’s  pastoral  novel,  and, 
strano-e  though  it  may  seem,  for  two  whole  centuries  its  reputation 
stood0  unimpaired.  We  are  told  that  a  society  of  German  lords 
and  ladies  even  applied  themselves  to  reproduce  in  real  hie  the 
adventures  described  in  it,  just  as  some  enthusiasts,  frantic  about 
Balzac,  tried  to  realize  some  years  ago  the  experience  of  Rastignac, 
Delphine  de  Nucingen,  and  Mme.  de  Mortsauf.  M.  Montegut 
admires  L' astree,  and  calls  it  “an  almost  great  book.  We 

can  only  say,  De  gustibus,  &c.  .  , 

M.  Didot’s  bulky  monograph  on  Aldus  Manutius  T  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  movement.  After 
a  brief  survey  of  Greek  literature,  which  the  learned  author  calls  the 
intellectual  progenitor  of  the  Western  world,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  Hellenism  from  the  disruption  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  fifteenth  century.  England,  and  more  particularly 
Ireland,  encouraged  at  a  very  early  period  the  study  of  Greek,  and 
it  was  from  these  two  countries  that  Charlemagne  borrowed  pro¬ 
fessors  and  lecturers  for  his  schools.  M.  Didot  holds  that 
the  growth  of  the  Pontifical  power  was  fatal  to  Hellenism, 
and  that  the  great  Eastern  schism  struck  the  death-blow  to  real 
scholarship.  As  we  get  nearer  the  epoch  of  the  revival, 
the  details  supplied  by  our  author  are  more  precise  and.  more 
numerous  ;  a  list  of  the  celebrated  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
movement  is  given,  with  chronological  and  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences  •  and  thus  step  by  step  we  are  led  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  book— the  life  of  Aldus  himself.  This  is  followed  by  a  copious 
appendix  containing,  amongst  other  noteworthy  things,  a  number 
of  letters  in  Greek  (together  with  a  French  translation),  addressed 
to  the  illustrious  printer,  chiefly  by  Musurus,  by  his  father-in-law 
Greo-oropoulos,  and  other  members  of  his  family.  These  docu¬ 
ments,  belonging  to  M.  Didot’s  private  collection,  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  published;  they  were  brought  to  France  from  Venice  by 
the  late  M.  Renouard,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  composed  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  three  Manutii.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  facsimiles,  and  completed  by  an  excellent  ana¬ 
lytical  index. 

The  third  part  of  M.  Jules  Favre’s  History  of  the  National 
Defence  Government  is  now  before  us  \,  including  a  narrative  of 
the  events  coming  between  the  armistice  with  the  Prussians 
and  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  Versailles  troops  against  the 
Commune.  We  shall  not  follow  the  author  through  the  details  of 
occurrences  with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar,  and  which  a  host 
of  publications  have  described  over  and  over  again.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  which  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice. 
M.  Jules  Favre  in  his  first  chapter  traces  the  misfortune  of 
his  country  and  the  disasters  of  the  Prussian  war  to  the  system 
of  despotism  which  France  had  unwisely  adopted,  and  to  the  moral 
degradation  brought  about  by  the  Empire.  W  e  quite  agree  with 
him  in  this;  but  whose  fault  was  it  that  the  Napoleonic  regime 
was  so  readily  welcomed  and  so  promptly  established  ?  It  was 
simply  due  to  the  disorganization  of  the  Republican  party 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ever¬ 
growing  energy  of  Radicalism.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
merely°  took  advantage  of  those  bickerings  and  petty  quarrels 
which  unfortunately  helped  to  split  up  the  Liberal  majority  just 
when  unity  of  action  was  most  desirable.  M.  Favre  s  concluding 
chapter  is  a  kind  of  profession  of  faith,  or  political  programme  for 

♦  En  Bourbonnais  et  en  Forez.  Par  Emile  Montegut.  Paris  and 
London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

t  Aide  Manuce,  et  I'Hellenisme  a  Venise.  Par  Ambroise-Firmin  Didot. 
Paris :  Didot. 

t  Gouvemement  de  la  defense  nationale.  Par  M.  Jules  Favre.  Vol.  3. 
Paris:  Plon. 


the  France  of  the  future.  Liberty,  respect  for  the  law,  a  system 
of  taxation  graduated  according  to  the  means  of  the  persons  taxed* * * § 
instruction  and  education  developed  as  much  as  possible,  arbitra¬ 
tion  adopted  in  cases  of  strikes — such  are  the  plausible  features 

of  a  scheme  which  ostensibly  keeps  aloof  equally  from  the  anczen 

regime  and  from  extreme  theories.  . 

M.  Jules  Favre’s  idea  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  compromise.  M.  de 
Pontmartin,  the  critic  of  the  Correspondant,  the  rival  of  M.  bainte- 
Beuve,  prefers  well-defined  situations,  and  no  one  will,  persuade 
him  that  a  moderate  or  Conservative  Republic  is  possible  in  t  rance. 

See  his  article  on  M.  Thoreau-Dangin's  Essais  histonques  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Nouveaux  Samedis  *,  a  volume  which  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  criticisms,  often  extremely  just,  on  the  productions 
of  the  day.  M.  Jules  Janin,  M.  Nisard,  the  author  of  T  olupte 
himself,  sit  for  their  portraits  to  M.  de  Pontmartin,  and  are  esti¬ 
mated  with  considerable  fairness.  .  .  , 

M.  Jacquinett  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  library, 
and  the  notes  he  jots  down  there  on  a  few  favourite  books  are 
well  worth  perusing.  His  thoughts  are  condensed  into  short 
■paragraphs ;  sometimes  he  is  satisfied  with  giving  a  striking  quota¬ 
tion  and  leaving  the  reader  to  meditate  upon  some  political,  social, 
or  literary  truth  tersely  worded.  Amongst  other  remarks  is  one 
relating  to  the  expression  so  often  employed  in  common  conversa¬ 
tion—  un  honnete  homme ;  there  are  certainly  very  few  epithets  so 
indiscriminately  used  as  honnete,  and  the  meaning  given  to  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  the  morality  prevailing 
amongst  the  society  which  uses  it. 

M.  Simonin’s  travels  to  the  United  States  %  were  the  result 
of  a  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  French  Government ;  we 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  from  him  imaginative  pictures,  amusing 
anecdotes,  and  details  of  a  dramatic  kind  such  as  those,  tor  in¬ 
stance,  with  which  Baron  de  Wogan  entertains  us.  He  is  very 
strong  on  mines,  railways,  and  commercial  enterprise  ;  but  those 
subjects  were  precisely  what  he  had  to  discuss,  and  we  must  say  that 
he  has  performed  his  task  in  a  creditable  manner.  In  America, 
as  M.  Simonin  remarks,  changes  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
and  of  so  sweeping  a  nature,  that  yesterday  leaves,  no  traces 
behind  it,  and  to-morrow  makes  us  forget  to-day.  It  is  the  more 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  traveller  should  note  down  his  ob¬ 
servations  with  some  minuteness,  because  they  are  likely  to  be  the 
only  evidence  of  a  phase  of  civilization  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  perhaps,  will  have  disappeared  for  ever.  The  country 
and  the  colony  of  the  Mormons,  the  Nevada  silver  mines,  and  the 
present  condition  of  California,  have  supplied  our  author  with 
some  of  his  most  interesting  chapters ;  and  the  two  concluding 
parts,  relating  to  the  immigrants  and  the  Redskin  Indians,  show 
us  the  struggle  between  European  civilization  and  the  last  remains 
of  those  unfortunate  tribes  who  inspired  M.  de  Chateaubriand  with 
his  richest  descriptions  of  character  and  scenery. 

With  M.  Thomas-Anquetil  §  we  are  invited  to  sports  on  a  large 
scale  such  as  tropical  climates  alone  can  boast  of ;  the  elephant  is 
the  hero  of  the  volume,  and  around  him  the  wild  buffalo,  the 
crocodile,  and  the  cobra-capello  move  harmoniously  together.  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  author,  though  extremely  popular  with  general 
readers  on  account  of  the  stirring  episodes  in  which  he  delights, 
appears  to  have  been  snubbed  both  by  Orientalists  and  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  and  he  is  rather  ofl'ended  in  conse¬ 
quence.  M.  Foncaux  accuses  him  of  knowing  nothing  about 
Buddhism ;  thereupon  he  replies  by  an  attack  directed  not  only 
against  M.  Foncaux,  but  against  his  wife — an  attack  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  in  very  bad  taste.  If  M.  de  Chasseloup- 
Laubat,  who  for  a  short  season  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  the 
French  colonies,  had  only  listened  to  M.  Thomas-Anquetil,  what 
an  amount  of  mischief  might  have  been  prevented!  Firsthand 
foremost,  the  Machiavellic  designs  of  “  perfidious  Albion  ”  in 
China  and  the  extreme  East  would  have  received  their  death¬ 
blow  ;  for,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  some  persons,  England  is 
quite  as  wicked,  politically  speaking,  in  these  modem  times  as 
in  the  days  of  “Pitt  and  Coburg.”  M.  Thomas-Anquetil's 
warnings,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  proved  quite  ineffectual,  for.  no 
one  will  listen  to  him.  These  recriminations  form  the  subject 
of  an  appendix,  entitled  observations  critiques,  which  terminates  his 
amusing  volume. 

The  lecture  on  Count  Cavour  published  by  M.  Fontanes  was 
originally  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  members  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  society  at  Rouen  ||;  the  authorities,  however,  dreading  an 
address  which  must  necessarily  touch  upon  politics,  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  given,  and  it  is  now  published  in  the  shape  of.  a 
pamphlet.  We  can  perfectly  understand  the  motive  which  in¬ 
fluenced  the  authorities.  The  question  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State  is  one  of  the  topics  indissolubly  connected  with  Cavour’s 
name  ;  and  the  present  aspect  of  religious  matters  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  is  such  that  the  smallest  allusion  to  it  would  create 
endless  controversies,  and  call  forth  innumerable  protests. 

Numerous  as  are  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  articles 
which  have  been  lately  published  on  the  subject  of  education,  we 
doubt  whether  manv  writers  could  be  named  who  have  in  a  small 
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compass  given  more  proof  of  good  sense  than  M.  Tallichet  * ;  the 
article  he  has  devoted  to  education  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Bibliothbque  universelle  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  a  series 
which  we  hope  will  be  reprinted  as  a  distinct  volume.  Whilst 
we  are  speaking  of  this  periodical,  let  us  mention  likewise  M. 
Assezat  s  paper  on  heredity,  and  the  discourse  on  political  liberty 
by  M.  Secretan.  Another  laudable  feature  of  the  Bibliotheque 
universelle  is  the  blameless  character  of  its  novels.  Readers  who 
admire  what  is  called  M.  Zola’s  “  powerful  style  ”  will  of  course 
be  inclined  to  think  that  M.  Louis  Favre's  Pinson  des  colombettes 
is  rather  “  slow,”  so  thoroughly  are  modern  Parisians  accustomed 
to  scenes  borrowed  from  the  gutters,  and  to  characters  familiar 
with  every  abomination. 

M.  Charles  Deulin’s  writings  form  a  happy  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  his  new  volume  is  in  every  respect  equal  in  point  of 
merit  to  the  Contes  dun  buvcur  de  bieref  The  manners  and 
social  physiognomy  of  country  towns  have  already  been  portrayed 
by  many  a  h  rench  novelist,  the  two  most  recent  being  Balzac 
and  Champfleury ;  and  it  might  seem  dangerous  for  a  com¬ 
parative  novice  to  challenge  a  parallel  with  "the  author  of  La 
grenadiere  and  the  realistic  painter  to  whom  we  owe  Los  oies  de 
Noel.  M.  Deulin,  however,  leaves  us  nothing  to  regret  except 
that  his  sketches  are  on  so  small  a  scale.  They  remind  us  of  M. 
Meissonnier  s  pictures,  and  the  amusing  description  they  give  of 
Flemish  life  opens  before  us  a  world  with  wnicn  very  few  people 
are  acquainted. 

The  few  English  readers  who  care  for  French  poetry  should 
make  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Francois  Coppee  %  ;  his  lyrics  and 
his  plays  are  characterized  by  a  great  deal  ox  imagination,  and 
are  written  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style.  The  thirty  or  forty 
pieces  reprinted  from  his  “  red  note-book  ”  are  a  g'ood  specimen  of 
his  talent. 

*  Revue  suisse  et  Bibliotliique  universelle.  Avril  1875.  Lausanne:  Bridel. 

f  Histoires  de  petite  ville.  Par  Charles  Deulin.  Paris:  Dentu. 

J  Le  cahier  rouge.  Par  Francois  Coppee.  Paris  .  ^eraerre. 
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THE  PEACE  PRESERVATION  BILL. 

HE  Peace  Preservation  Bill  has  at  last  passed  through 
Committee  after  a  fierce  discussion  over  almost  every 
single  clause.  The  time  of  the  House  has  been  engrossed 
■with  these  discussions  for  many  nights  and  many  morn¬ 
ings,  and  all  other  public  business  has  had  to  give  way  in 
order  that  a  measure  which  the  Government  declared  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  public  safety  might  be  carried. 
The  Irish  members  fought  the  Bill  step  by  step,  and  the 
whole  question  of  having  a  Peace  Preservation  Act  at 
all  was  raised  over  and  over  again  while  the  House 
was  in  Committee.  As  Mr.  Newdegate  pointed  out  on 
Thursday  night,  this  is  a  practice  which  retards  in  a 
lamentable  degree  the  progress  of  business,  but  it  is 
a  practice  to  which  the  Conservative  party  had  free  re¬ 
course  when  in  Opposition,  and  it  is  scai’cely  for  them 
to  complain  that  a  weapon  of  which  they  made  in 
their  time  such  liberal  use  should  be  turned  against 
themselves.  Mr.  Disraeli  stated  that  he  did  not  com¬ 
plain  of  the  opposition  which  the  Irish  members  had 
offered.  Many  Irish  Coercion  Acts  have  been  passed  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  now  Parliamentary  leaders,  and 
not  a  few  were  met  with  an  opposition  far  more  factious 
and  discreditable  than  has  been  offered  to  the  present 
measure.  Nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  members  been 
altogether  in  vain.  The  Government  made  concessions 
which  were  not  without  importance,  and  some  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Bill  recognized  at  last  the  fairness  and  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli  rather  imprudently 
described  this  recognition  as  the  best  message  of  peace 
that  had  been  issued  for  a  long  time,  which  provoked  a 
declaration  that  the  matter  was  too  serious  for  the 
bandying  of  compliments,  and  that,  if  the  Government 
thought  the  Irish  were  on  the  whole  tolerably  well  satis¬ 
fied,  they  were  greatly  mistaken.  What  Irishmen  who  do  not 
go  into  details  and  who  regard  all  Peace  Preservation  Acts 
as  invasions  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  may  think  or  say 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but  those  who  know  what 
has  really  taken  place  this  Session  can  scarcely  fail  to 
admit  that  the  law  as  it  will  now  stand  will  be  much  less 
severe  than  the  law  as  it  stood  before.  The  special  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  press,  for  example,  are  altogether  abro¬ 
gated,  to  the  great  delight  of,  among  other  persons,  Mr. 
Charley,  who  told  the  House  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  like  air  to  him,  and  that  he  positively  could  not  live 
without  it.  If  he  spends  his  recess  in  an  Irish  town  he 
will  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  breathing  his  favourite 
atmosphere  in  a  very  exhilarating  form.  Irish  members, 
too,  cannot  help  admitting  that  the  Irish  Secretary 
listened  with  patience  and  attention  to  their  reasoning, 
and  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  it  as 
far  as  his  conception  of  public  interests  would  allow.  It  is 
fortunate  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  yield  something, 
and  yet  so  to  yield  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was 
yielding,  not  through  weakness,  but  thi’ough  a  wish  to  do 
right.  It  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  if  he  had 
come  down  to  the  House  and  had  stated  that  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  everything,  that  he  knew  absolutely  and  entirely 
what  was  necessary,  and  that  he  intended  to  be  deaf  to  ail 
argument.  Possibly  he  might  in  this  way  have  pushed 
his  Bill  through  a  little  more  quickly ;  but  he  would  have 
created  a  painful  and  irritating  impression  that  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  could  get  nothing  like  justice  from  Parliament,  and 
that  all  their  representations,  all  their  deductions  from 
local  experience,  all  their  arguments  on  behalf  of  their 
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constituents,  were  overborne  by  the  silent,  blind  tyranny 
of  an  English  majority. 

A  short  history  of  the  concluding  sittings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  suffice  to  show  the  objections — some  trivial  and 
almost  ludicrous,  some  not  without  weight — made  by  the 
Irish  members,  and  the  spirit  of  combined  liberality  and 
firmness  with  which  they  were  met  by  the  Government. 
On  Friday  of  last  week  the  Irish  Secretary  stated  that 
he  was  ready  to  allow  that  charges  should  only  be  disposed 
of  by  summary  process  when  the  accused  agreed  to  forego 
the  benefit,  or  wished  to  escape  the  nuisance,  of  a  defined 
and  regular  trial ;  but  he  insisted  that,  if  the  accused  once 
accepted  trial  by  summary  process,  he  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  appeal  against  the  decision.  Mr.  Butt  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  begin  with  what  he  termed  a 
clean  board,  and  that  all  existing  Proclamations  should 
cease  to  have  effect  on  a  given  day  unless  they  had  been 
previously  renewed.  The  Irish  Secretary  successfully 
opposed  the  proposal,  on  the  very  intelligible  ground  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  have  a  clean  board,  that  he  was  con¬ 
tinuing  old  legislation,  not  inventing  a  new  system.  That 
there  should  be  a  rate  for  compensation  to  sufferers,  im¬ 
posed  on  districts  where  an  undetected  crime  had  taken 
place,  was  insisted  on  by  the  Government  as  a  necessary 
means  of  setting  the  population  against  the  cri¬ 
minal,  but  it  was  conceded  that  the  burden  should 
only  be  imposed  when  the  Grand  Jury  expressly  stated 
that  material  evidence  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  withheld 
by  some  person  resident  in  the  district.  This  subject  was 
again  discussed  on  Monday,  and  much  difference  of  opinion, 
extending  to  English  members,  was  exhibited  on  the  point 
whether  occupiers  only  should  bear  the  burden,  or 
whether  owners  should  share  it  with  them  ;  and  it  was  ulti¬ 
mately  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  occupiers  alone  should  be  made  to  pay,  as 
they  alone  composed  the  class  of  persons  who  required  to 
be  stimulated  to  give  evidence.  That  the  Government 
should  retain  the  power  of  entering  places  where  seditious 
meetings  were  being  held,  and  of  searching  for  and  seizing 
papers,  was  conceded  without  much  opposition ;  but  on 
a  further  question  whether  the  clause  should  operate  for 
two  or  five  years,  the  Government,  which  asked  for  the 
longer  period,  had,  on  a  division,  a  majority  of  only 
two — a  striking  instance  of  the  unexpected  chances 
of  Parliamentary  warfare,  for  the  member  who  had 
moved  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  clause  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  go  to  a  division,  and  no  division 
would  have  been '  taken  had  not  another  member  in¬ 
sisted  on  it.  In  the  same  way,  though  it  was  admitted 
that  the  Government  must  have  power  to  order  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  be  suspended  in  protected  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  was  contended  that  the  J  udges  should  have  power 
to  order  an  arrested  person  to  be  brought  before  them,  not 
with  a  view  of  releasing  him,  but  to  ascertain  that  while  in 
prison  he  was  not  improperly  treated.  Lord  Haktingtox 
explained  that  he  was  really  responsible  for  the  clause, 
which  was  merely  being  continued  from  the  Act  of  1871, 
that  he  had  drawn  it  without  the  assistance  of  any  lawyer, 
and  that  he  then  found  it  acceptable  to  the  House,  and 
thought  it  a  very  good  clause  in  its  way.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  difficulty  in  prolonging  the  operation  of  this 
product  of  Lord  Hartingtox’s  zeal,  but  there  was  a  consi¬ 
derable  minority  against  the  clause,  as  many  English 
members  did  not  relish  the  notion  of  a  British  subject, 
not  only  being  imprisoned  indefinitely,  but  also  of  being 
liable  to  receive  any  treatment  in  prison  to  which  his  hard 
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fate  might  subject  him.  The  detention  of  prisoners  without 
trial,  and  the  area  in  which  the  power  is  to  operate,  were  the 
subjects  of  further  discussion  on  Tuesday,  and  a  strong, 
though  unsuccessful,  appeal  to  the  Government  was  made  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  power  of  detaining  without  trial  for  a 
year,  and  to  withdraw  the  authority  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
to  prevent  prisoners  from  communicating  with  their  friends, 
Mr.  Sullivan  more  especially  going  into  a  really  touching, 
though  perhaps  irrelevant,  explanation  of  the  delight  he 
had  experienced  when  on  one  occasion  during  his  own  im¬ 
prisonment  his  little  child  had  been  smuggled  in  as  the 
physician’s  daughter.  The  subject  of  the  prohibition  to 
carry  arms  without  licence,  which  had  on  several  occasions 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  afforded  almost 
the  only  matter  for  discussion  in  the  concluding  sitting  of 
Thursday ;  and  it  was  naturally  conceded  by  supporters  of 
the  Government  that,  although  a  general  rule  must  be  laid 
down,  many  very  harmless  persons  were  subject  to  an 
annoyance  which  in  their  case  was  needless.  More  especially 
it  was  recognized  that  an  Irish  member  who  had  stated 
that,  after  having  had  to  take  out  a  licence,  he  had 
gone  out  partridge-shooting  for  a  fortnight,  and  had 
only  brought  down  a  brace  of  birds  in  the  time,  was  by  no 
means  a  dangerous  person.  These  are  small  things,  but 
good-humoured  discussion,  if  it  wastes  time,  smoothes 
asperities,  and  if  the  casual  remarks  of  one  or  two  Irish 
members  did  not  precisely  deserve  to  be  called  a  Message 
of  Peace,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  Irish  members  gene¬ 
rally  were  in  a  much  better  humour  at  the  conclusion  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  labour  of  the  Committee. 

But,  although  it  may  have  been  highly  beneficial  that 
the  Irish  members  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  way  to 
the  fullest  extent  they  could  wish,  the  protraction  of  the 
debates  on  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  has  thrown  into 
confusion  the  arrangements  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
remainder  of  the  business  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli 
accordingly  on  Thursday  night  made  a  statement  of  the 
course  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  proposed 
to  take.  He  displayed,  however,  less  than  his  usual  tact 
and  adroitness  in  doing  so.  He  got  himself  into  difficulties 
which  he  might  easily  have  avoided.  He  fixed  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Budget  for  a  morning  sitting,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Budget,  of  all  subjects,  having  a  special  interest 
for  men  of  business,  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at  an  hour 
when  only  those  who  are  men  of  leisure  can  attend.  From 
the  embarrassment  in  which  his  ill-advised  announcement 
had  placed  him  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  offered  to  give  up  Friday  evening  to  the 
Government.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  also  thought  it  necessary 
to  warn  the  House  that  the  Government  did  not  intend 
to  suffer  by  the  protraction  of  the  Irish  debates,  that  it 
meant  to  pass  all  its  Bills,  and  would  keep  Parliament 
sitting  till  they  were  passed.  Mr.  Gladstone  protested, 
with  his  usual  warmth  and  copiousness  of  language, 
against  this  menacing  announcement ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
must  have  immediately  felt  that  his  language  had  not  been 
sufficiently  guarded.  Every  Prime  Minister  is  obliged  to 
say  now  and  then  that  he  will  insist  on  this  or  that 
measure  being  carried  ;  but  to  say  in  May  that  the  House 
shall  sit  until  it  has  passed  every  Government  measure 
was  something  very  strong  and  unusual.  What  Mr. 
Disraeli  meant  was  clear  and  reasonable  enough.  He 
meant  that  the  Government  intended  to  be  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  their  Bills  as  that  in  which 
they  would  have  been  if  so  much  time  had  not 
been  spent  in  discussing  the  Irish  Bill.  But  he  did 
not  say  this  ;  he  said  much  more  than  this  ;  and 
the  leader  of  the  House  should  not  make  such  a  mis¬ 
take.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  also  to  declare  what  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  with  reference  to  the  Privilege  of  the 
House  affecting  the  reporters  of  its  debates ;  and  he  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  touching  part  of  the  subject  embraced 
in  Lord  Hartington’s  Resolutions.  But  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  into  account  the  wider 
scope  of  Lord  Hartington’s  proposal,  and  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  deserved  full  discussion.  He  had  wished  to  get  the 
subject  out  of  the  way  by  a  simple  plan,  and  he  found  his 
plan  too  simple.  This  was  another  mistake,  and  no  one 
admits  he  is  mistaken  with  more  candour  than  Mr. 
Disraeli.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  that  a  leader  of  the 
House  has  to  fulfil,  and  great  allowances  should  be  made 
for  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  and  although  he  has  lately,  perhaps, 
made  more  blunders  than  might  have  been  expected,  yet 
his  leadership  should  not  be  judged  merely  by  these 


blunders.  It  should  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  if  it  is  so 
taken,  there  is  much  more  to  admire  in  it  than  to  blame. 


GERMANY  AND  BELGIUM. 

TEA  HE  principal  use,  and  perhaps  the  principal  object,  of 
-1-  Lord  Russell’s  motion  was  to  induce  Lord  Derby 
again  to  say  what  he  had  said  before,  and  to  characterize 
the  correspondence  that  has  recently  passed  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium  as  a  perfectly  amicable  one.  There  has 
been  no  menace  on  the  part  of  Germany,  no  interference 
with  the  independence  of  Belgium.  Germany  thought  that 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  laws  of  Belgium  which  operated 
disadvantageously  to  Germany.  Belgium  replied  that  the 
same  defect,  if  it  was  a  defect,  existed  in  other  European 
codes.  Germany,  admitting  that  this  was  true  of  its  own 
code,  offered  to  remedy  the  defect  on  its  own  part,  and 
asked  whether  Belgium  would  imitate  its  example.  Bel¬ 
gium  replied  that  it  thought  that  the  alteration  ought  to 
be  made,  not  by  two  particular  nations,  but  generally  by 
all  the  principal  nations,  and  that,  if  the  guaranteeing 
Powers  thought  fit  to  make  the  alteration,  Belgium  would 
follow  in  the  same  path.  Nothing  could  be  more  harm¬ 
less  on  both  sides.  England  has  on  several  occasions  been 
invited  to  alter  its  law  to  meet  the  views  of  other 
Powers,  and  has  sometimes  acceded  to  the  request,  and 
sometimes  refused  it.  That  Belgium  should  have  been 
asked  to  do  the  same  thing  was  not  at  all  offensive  to  it, 
and  no  reply  could  have  been  more  courteous  and  prudent 
than  that  Belgium  would  do  in  the  matter  whatever  the 
Powers  that  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Belgium 
thought  fit  to  do  for  themselves.  The  suggestion  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  by  no  means  theoretically  unreasonable,  nor 
based  on  an  imaginary  grievance  or  danger.  A  Belgian 
subject  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  offering  to  assas¬ 
sinate  Prince  Bismarck  if  he  was  paid  an  adequate  price. 
The  Archbishop  did  what  a  man  of  honour  was  bound  to 
do,  and  communicated  the  proposal  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  place  Prince  Bismarck  on  his  guard.  That 
Prince  Bismarck’s  life  is  in  continual  danger  is  a  notorious 
fact,  and  he  is  dogged  wherever  he  goes  by  persons  who 
think  that  they  will  do  a  great  service  to  the  Catholic 
Church  if  they  kill  him.  When  a  fanatic  or  a  ruffian  wrote 
to  an  Archbishop  proposing  to  kill  Prince  Bismarck 
he  did  a  very  wicked  thing,  and  what,  it  would  seem  to 
most  people,  must  be  an  illegal  thing.  The  question  was 
whether  it  was  an  illegal  thing,  and  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  said  that  under  the  Belgian  law  it  was  not  illegal, 
to  which  the  German  Government  replied  by  inviting  the 
Belgian  Government  to  make  such  an  act  illegal  for  the 
future.  Lord  Russell  seems  to  have  supposed  that  under 
English  law  it  would  clearly  be  illegal,  and,  if  this  was  the 
case,  the  German  Government  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  show  that  one  at  least  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers  had  already  its  law  shaped  as  Germany  wishes  to 
see  the  law  shaped  generally.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  an  incitement  to  assassination  under  the  peculiar 
form  of  asking  another  person  whether  he  will,  by  paying 
money,  incite  the  person  asking  the  question  to  commit  a 
murder  is  a  crime  under  English  law.  Lord  Russell 
put  the  illegality  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  disturbance  of 
the  Queen’s  amity,  and  he  referred  to  Peltier’s  case. 
There,  however,  the  indictment  was  not  for  inciting  to 
kill,  but  for  libel,  Peltier  having  advocated  in  a  public 
print  the  murder  of  the  First  Consul.  This  was  reason¬ 
ably  held  to  be  an  offence  against  the  King’s  amity ; 
but  in  the  Belgian  case  there  was  no  publication  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  not 
the  head  of  a  Government.  He  is  only  a  person  in  the 
employment  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  it  is  stretching  the 
authority  of  Peltier’s  case  far  beyond  what  it  will  go  to 
say  that  it  authorizes  the  proposition  that  any  person  in 
England  who  writes  to  say  that  he  is  willing,  if  paid,  to  kill 
a  public  servant  of  a  foreign  prince  commits  a  crime 
punishable  by  English  law. 

There  was  also  another  subject  of  discussion  between 
Germany  and  Belgium  which  has  not  caused  the  slightest 
difficulty  between  the  two  Governments,  but  which  has 
been  made  the  theme  of  much  outside  criticism.  The 
German  Government  complained  that  some  Belgian  Bishops 
had  issued  pastorals  calculated  to  stir  up  strife  in  Germany, 
and  that  an  address  of  sympathy  to  a  German  Bishop  who 
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had  undergone  legal  punishment  had  been  presented  by  the 
authorities  of  a  Belgian  charitable  Society.  The  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  Belgian  Government  on  this  head  were  treated 
as  satisfactory  °by  the  German  Government,  and  nothing 
further  was  said  in  reference  to  it,  the  only  point  kept  open 
being  that  of  incitements  to  assassination.  But  the  friends 
of  Belgium,  or  at  least  the  adversaries  of  Germany, 
are  more  Belgian  than  the  Belgians  themselves.  They 
asked  what  the  demand  of  the  German  Government  really 
came  to.  Are  not  the  subjects  of  one  Government  to  be 
allowed  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  another  ?  If  the 
authorities  of  a  charitable  Society  may  not  say  that  they 
think  a  foreigner  has  been  harshly  treated  by  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  how  are  the  journals  of  the  country  to  venture  to 
speak  their  minds  on  the  matter  ?  Thus  the  independence 
of  the  Belgian  press  was  indirectly  attacked,  and  it  was 
shown  what  would  be  said  and  done  in  England  under 
similar  circumstances.  How  grand  and  bold  would  be  our 
reply  if  we  were  invited  to  prevent  an  English  newspaper 
from  saying  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  making  a  gigantic 
political  mistake  in  his  ecclesiastical  legislation,  or  English 
Catholic  Bishops  from  issuing  what  pastorals  they  please, 
or  English  ladies  from  sending  Ultramontane  deputations  to 
the  martyrs  of  Westphalia !  We  certainly  should  do  no  such 
thing  if  we  were  invited  to  do  it,  and  there  is  not  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  of  Prince  Bismarck  making  the  request.  We 
are  far  off,  we  cannot  be  touched,  we  have  our  own  insular 
habits,  we  do  not  consider  our  Government  compromised 
by  the  action  of  individuals.  We  give  every  one  a  chance, 
and  do  not  think  much  of  most  of  those  who  take  the 
opportunity  given  them.  W e  have  had  our  Garibaldi  cele¬ 
brations  ;  we  have  now  our  Carlist  Committee.  W e  welcome 

indifferently  Syrian  Patriarchs  and  Messrs.  Moody and  Sankey. 

We  rush  to  see  a  Cardinal  in  his  new  dress,  and  we  cherish 
Dr.  Cumming.  In  other  countries  there  are  other  ways  of 
going  on.  Philosophically  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
every  nation  has  a  natural  inherent  right  to  behave  pre¬ 
cisely  as  England  does ;  but  in  practice  this  is  a  natural 
right  which,  like  many  natural  rights,  is  often  suffered  to 
sleep.  It  is  all  a  question  of  degree,  and  of  what  practically 
prevails  in  each  country.  If  the  German  Government 
asked  so  much,  it  might,  as  is  argued,  equally  well  ask  that 
the  Belgian  press  should  be  made  to  write  to  order.  But 
the  German  Government  has  not  said  a  word  as  to  the 
Belgian  press.  When  it  did  remonstrate,  it  was  met  by  the 
statement,  not  that  the  Belgian  Governmentcould  do  nothing, 
but  that  it  had  done  everything.  It  had  stopped,  quietly 
and  by  indirect  influence,  but  still  effectually,  the  issue  of 
obnoxious  pastorals.  It  had  ascertained  that  the  address 
of  the  charitable  Society  was  an  imposture,  and  had  been 
got  up  by  two  persons  pretending,  without  authority,  to 
represent  others.  It  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  German 
Government  the  strenuous  and  successful  appeal  which 
it  had  made  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  men  of 
all  parties  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
Belgium  and  Germany.  If  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
are  in  harmony,  they  may  surely  be  suffered  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  as  they  please. 


But  it  is  quite  fair  criticism  to  say  that,  when  Gei’many 
asks  other  people  to  do  right,  she  should  begin  at  home. 
The  very  irritating  remarks  about  the  French  army 
which  have  lately  filled  the  columns  of  a  portion  of  the 
semi-official  German  press,  and  which  Prince  Bismarck 
could  have  stopped  in  a  moment  if  he  pleased,  have  caused 
much  uneasiness  in  France.  There  has  been  what  is 
termed  a  French  scare.  It  is  thought  that  the  military 
party  in  Germany  is  bent  on  getting  up  another  war,  with 
or  without  excuse,  before  France  is  ready  for  the  contest. 
Germany  could  now  fall  on  France  and  crush  her,  and 
take  away  some  more  fortresses,  and  ask  for  twice  as  much 
money  as  it  got  four  years  ago,  and  so  cripple,  degrade,  and 
ruin  France  that  Germany  might  be  sure  of  a  long  period 
of  sweet,  secure,  well-earned  repose.  As  things  are  now, 
France  has  at  least  got  Belfort  left,  and  is  growing  rich 
again,  and  has  got,  at  any  rate  on  paper,  a  very  large  army. 
These  things  make  honest  Germans  anxious,  and  they  do 
not  like  being  anxious.  France  must  be  as  nearly  annihi¬ 
lated  as  civilization  will  allow,  and  then  Germany  will 
enjoy  perpetual  serenity  of  mind.  These  are  said  in 
France  to  be  the  views  of  a  very  influential  set  of  persons 
in  a  very  high  position  in  G  ermany ;  and  the  French  fear,  not 
altogether  without  reason,  that  these  views  may  prevail  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  nation,  and  thus  France  may  have  to  go 
through  another  war  without  having  done  anything  to 
justify  it.  A  more  cruel  and  wicked  thing  than  for  Germany 


to  go  to  war  now  simply  to  save  itself  from  anxiety  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  ;  and  even  the  French,  whose  fears 
might  make  them  unjust,  own  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
German  nation,  and  the  Emperor  himself,  would  recoil 
from  so  base  a  proposal  if  put  forward  in  a  naked  and 
distinct  form.  It  may  be  added  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  contrary  to  tbe  whole  policy  on  which,  so  far  as 
is  known,  Prince  Bismarck  has  consistently  acted  since  the 
termination  of  the  last  war  ;  and  nothing  could  so  damage 
him  in  his  struggle  with  the  Vatican  as  to  be  guilty  of  a 
clear  act  of  grievous  misdoing.  But  the  French  scare, 
although  it  is  warranted  by  no  serious  probability  of 
danger,  is  not  altogether  unreasonable.  The  provo¬ 
cations  or  menaces  of  the  German  semi-official  press 
are  enough  to  make  Frenchmen  uneasy.  Prince  Bismarck 
cannot  both  eat  his  cake  and  have  it.  On  an  average 
he  fines  or  imprisons  an  editor  a  day,  and  he  cannot 
plead  that  the  portion  of  the  press  which  he  takes  under 
his  protection  is  a  free,  independent,  and  sacred  institu¬ 
tion  with  which  he  cannot  meddle,  and  for  which  he 
is  not  responsible  if  it  goes  wrong.  It  is  no  excuse  that 
the  German  press  writes  for  Germans  and  not  for  French¬ 
men,  and  that  the  purpose  of  its  menacing  articles  is  not 
to  provoke  a  war,  but  to  cheer  Germans  under  the  fatigues 
of  military  service.  If  they  want  cheering,  they  must  find 
something  else  to  cheer  them.  The  French  scare  will  pro¬ 
bably  soon  die  away,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
vocations  of  German  newspapers  which  have  the  air  of 
writing  under  inspiration  will  die  away  also. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PRIVILEGE. 

MR.  SULLIVAN  will  probably  have  attained  his 
object  of  forcing  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  its 
Standing  Orders.  The  rule  under  which  strangers  may  be 
excluded  by  the  action  of  a  single  member  was  originally 
useful ;  and  long  afterwards  it  remained  without  mis¬ 
chievous  effect  in  an  assembly  where  a  decent  regard  for 
the  feelings  and  convenience  of  others  traditionally  pre¬ 
vailed.  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Sullivan  have  proved  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  the  present  discipline  of  the  House  in¬ 
tolerable.  If  they  continue  their  experiments  in  the  same 
direction,  they  may  probably  discover  other  methods  of 
rendering  the  orderly  conduct  of  business  impossible.  The 
whimsical  motive  by  which  Mr.  Sullivan  supposed  himself 
to  be  actuated  forms  no  excuse  for  his  troublesome  activity. 
The  profession  of  reporting  or  writing  for  newspapers, 
conventionally  described  as  the  Press,  stands  in  need  of 
neither  championship  nor  vindication.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  journals  have  but  a  slight  interest  in  the 
present  controversy  ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  their  predecessors  one  or  two  centuries  ago,  they  have 
been  subjected  to  no  recent  affront.  The  rule  which  either 
wholly  or  occasionally  excludes  strangers  was  adopted  before 
the  modern  system  of  reporting  was  known.  When  Mr. 
Biggar  lately  distinguished  himself  by  disregard  of  ordi¬ 
nary  conventions,  the  second  personage  in  the  realm 
shared  the  exclusion  to  which  the  reporters  were, 
together  with  other  spectators,  subjected.  While  short¬ 
hand  writers  are  entitled  in  common  with  other  sections  of 
the  intelligent  and  respectable  community  to  all  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  an  affectation  and  absurdity  to  claim  special 
privileges  on  their  behalf.  Among  many  inconclusive 
arguments  the  most  irrelevant  was  the  mention  of  persons 
afterwards  celebrated  who  had  at  some  time  occupied  places 
in  the  reporters’  gallery.  Lord  Campbell  was  not  Lord 
Chancellor  when  he  reported  for  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
nor  was  Mr.  Dickens,  when  he  was  employed  on  the  same 
journal,  the  most  popular  of  novelists.  There  are  few  trades 
or  professions  from  which  eminent  men  have  not  emerged ; 
but  no  occupation  is  entitled  to  exceptional  preference  be¬ 
cause  it  may  have  been  pursued  by  a  future  dignitary  of 
the  State  or  the  law.  Mr.  Sullivan  boasts  of  his  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  wholesome  fear  of  being  called  “  no  gentle- 
“  man.”  Perhaps  he  would  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
imputation  of  using  commonplace  twaddle  and  cant.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  seldom  listened  to  such  fustian 
declamation  as  the  statement  that  “  the  sun  has  set  on  the 
“  last  day  of  press  slavery.”  Unrestricted  admission  to 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  an  inseparable 
attribute  of  freemen. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  and  Mr.  Newdegate  seem  to  have 
provoked  Mr.  Sullivan’s  wrath  by  their  just  but  unseason- 
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able  criticisms  on  tbe  methods  recently  adopted  by  some  of 
the  reporters.  It  is  a  serious  misfortune  that  respectable 
Loudon  journals  should  replace  their  reports  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  proceedings  by  abridgments  which  tend  more  and  more 
to  diverge  from  an  accurate  record  of  the  debates.  A  coloured 
summary  interspersed  with  graphic  comments  on  the  tone 
and  style  of  the  speakers  is  easier  to  the  reporter  than  either 
a  full  transcript  or  a  skilful  condensation  of  a  debate ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  copyist  assumes  the  character  of  a  critic,  all 
guarantee  for  fidelity  and  for  fairness  is  lost.  The  reports 
of  the  debates  have  for  some  generations  furnished  the 
best  political  education  of  Englishmen.  The  slow  changes 
of  opinion  which  have  sometimes  finally  disclosed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  unforeseen  results  of  general  elections  have 
been  largely  caused  by  the  arguments  of  statesmen  who 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  exclusion 
from  power.  It  was  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  for 
many  years  sustained  with  unequalled  ability  the  weaker 
cause  in  Parliament  that  he  was  appointed  in  1841  by 
general  consent  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
absolute  Minister.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  favourites  of  the 
gallery,  or  those  from  whom  they  receive  their  instructions, 
do  nothing  but  mischief  in  depriving  the  country  of  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides  of  a  question.  The 
custom  described  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  of  giving  in 
country  papers  full  reports  only  of  the  speeches  of 
certain  subscribers  to  a  club  or  association  is,  if  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  described,  something  between  an  absurdity  and 
a  fraud.  The  remedy  of  an  official  report  would  be 
utterly  insufficient.  Only  a  few  laborious  students  would 
toil  through  a  shorthand  report  in  which  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  and  of  the  dullest 
member  of  the  House  would  be  published  in  equal 
detail.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the  Times,  after  some 
vacillation,  has  resumed  its  old  and  laudable  practice  of 
giving  full  reports.  If  it  had  definitively  imitated  the  bad 
example  of  some  of  the  minor  daily  papers,  a  serious  change 
would  have  been  effected  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  Irish  supporters  of  Home  Rule 
that  several  of  their  number  have  disclaimed  all  sympathy 
with  the  rude  and  vexatious  conduct  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Biggar.  As  Sir  G.  Bowyer  truly  observed,  the  prac¬ 
tical  argument  which  had  been  used,  though  effective  for 
the  immediate  purpose,  was  nevertheless  fallacious.  If, 
as  he  added,  rights  were  exercised  without  regard  to  other 
people,  the  world  would  become  uninhabitable.  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  has  only  demonstrated  that  the  rule  which  was 
formerly  innocuous  was  ill  suited  to  an  assembly 
which  contains  himself  and  Mr.  Biggar.  When  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  deprived  of  his  present  weapon  he  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  move  every  five  minutes  that  the  House 
be  counted,  even  when  it  is  inconveniently  full ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  remarked,  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  or  of  a  debate  may  be  incessantly  brought  forward 
by  any  two  members  who  wish  to  bring  the  House  into 
disgrace.  It  might  have  been  collected  from  the  informal 
report  of  the  proceedings  after  strangers  were  excluded 
on  Tuesday  night  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  last  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  disarming  the  Sullivans  and  the 
Biggars  by  a  tardy  concession ;  and  this  has  proved  to  be 
the  case.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hardy,  who  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  was  about,  when  he  was 
interrupted,  to  intimate  some  difference  of  opinion  from 
bis  chief.  The  majority  of  the  House  evidently  agreed 
with  Lord  Hartington  that  it  was  time  to  introduce  a 
change,  and  the  Conservatives  probably  regretted  the  mis¬ 
take  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  allowing  his  own  proper 
function  to  be  assumed  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  error,  which  is  only  one  of  time  and  of  tact,  may  be 
easily  retrieved.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  now  given  notice  of  a 
Resolution  of  his  own,  and  the  annoying  incident  of 
Tuesday  evening  furnishes  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
change  of  policy.  Three  weeks  hence  the  irritation 
of  the  House  will  have  subsided,  though  it  would  be 
vain  to  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  two  or  three  contumacious  members. 

The  Resolution  before  the  House  at  the  time  when  the 
galleries  were  cleared  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  privilege 
of  excluding  strangers.  Lord  Hartington  proposed  that  a 
report  of  the  debate  should  no  longer  be  considered  a 
breach  of  privilege,  unless  the  House  itself  had  previously 
forbidden  the  publication,  or  unless  there  had  been  wilful 
misrepresentation.  The  issue  of  wilful  misrepresentation 
would  be  difficult  to  try  ;  and  it  would  be  enough  to  con¬ 
fine  the  proposed  immunity  to  fair  and  bond  fide  reports. 


Mr.  Disraeli’s  reluctance  to  part  with  any  power  which 
had  been  formerly  assumed  by  Parliament  is  not  unpar¬ 
donable.  Old  and  conspicuous  members  acquire  a  super¬ 
stitious  reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  notwithstanding  his  general  exemption 
from  prejudice,  has,  like  his  most  eminent  predecessors, 
always  been  a  stickler  for  privilege.  The  importance  of 
the  entire  controversy  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  All 
parties  are  agreed  that  the  actual  practice  should  be  un¬ 
changed,  though  some  are  more  eager  than  others 
to  adjust  the  rules  of  the  House  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Solemn  denunciations  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  backward¬ 
ness  and  hesitation  are  altogether  out  of  place.  When  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  is  resumed  he  may  gracefully 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  House.  It  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  prolong  an  obstinate  resistance  which 
might  have  impaired  the  general  confidence  in  his  skill 
and  management.  The  tedious  duration  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  debates  has  been  unfairly  attributed  to  want 
of  vigour  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  part.  This  charge  would 
have  been  more  plausible  if  several  members  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  had  not  voted  in  various  divisions  in  favour  of 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Irish  Home  Rulers.  It  is 
impossible  to  force  an  important  measure  through  its  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  if  any  considerable  section  of  the  House 
desires  or  encourages  delay. 


CARLIST  BELLIGERENCY. 

FOREIGNERS  who  sympathize  with  the  religious  and 
political  principles  of  Don  Carlos  naturally  wish  that 
he  should,  in  default  of  substantial  assistance,  receive  every 
mark  of  respect  and  consideration.  Many  politicians  in 
France  and  a  few  in  England  think  that  the  happiness  of 
Spain  would  be  promoted  by  an  absolute  Government 
reigning  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  hereditary  right,  and 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  uniformity.  Irish 
sympathizers  are  perhaps  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  associations  which  they  are  accustomed  to  combine 
with  orthodox  zeal ;  but  in  all  countries  except  Spain 
itself,  where  the  clergy  seem  to  be  neutral,  the  Carlist  cause 
finds  favour  with  the  Ultramontane  party.  In  consequence 
of  some  riotous  proceedings  at  Gratz,  directed  against 
Don  Alfonso,  brother  of  Don  Carlos,  many  members  of  the 
Austrian  aristocracy  have  paid  formal  visits  to  one  of 
the  Archdukes  who  is  connected  with  the  Spanish  Prince. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Pope  himself,  if  he  were 
only  certain  that  Don  Carlos  would  succeed,  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  prefer  him  to  his  equally  devout  cousin.  M. 
Veuillot,  who  possesses  and  deserves  the  confidence  of  the 
Roman  Court,  is  an  avowed  supporter  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
has  received  from  the  Pretender  himself  a  formal  letter  of 
thanks  for  his  advocacy.  The  secular  admirers  of  absolute 
government  place  less  confidence  in  Alfonso  XII.  than  in 
his  rival.  It  is  true  that  no  kind  of  liberty  exists  at 
Madrid,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present 
restrictions  will  be  relaxed ;  but  the  young  King  himself 
at  one  time  professed  his  attachment  to  constitutional 
principles,  and  some  of  his  advisers  have  in  former  times 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Cortes.  Don  Carlos,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  consistently  condemned  all  newfangled 
devices  for  restraining  the  power  of  kings. 

It  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  international 
questions  should  be  determined  without  reference  to  poli¬ 
tical  controversies.  A  belligerent  is  entitled  or  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  recognition,  not  because  he  represents  any  special 
principle,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  contest  and 
the  forces  of  which  he  disposes.  It  is  in  general  advisable  to 
abstain  from  noticing  a  civil  war  until  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  some  practical  course.  The  established 
Government  is  likely  to  take  offence  at  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  rebellion  has  assumed  a  substantial  shape, 
although  it  may  itself  have  been  compelled  to  treat  the  in¬ 
surgents  as  legitimate  combatants.  There  is  no  inconve¬ 
nience  in  postponing  the  recognition  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  Carlists.  It  is  true  that  they  maintain 
a  regular  war,  and  that  they  hold  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  part  of  Spain ;  but  they  have  neither  a  navy 
nor  a  commercial  marine,  and  no  question  of  block¬ 
ades  or  of  captures  has  hitherto  arisen,  or  been  expected 
to  arise.  The  Queen’s  Proclamation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Civil  War  was  issued  at  the  request 
of  English  supporters  of  the  Federal  cause,  for  the 
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purpose  of  guarding  against  the  complications  which 
might  have  been  caused  by  attempts  on  the  part  of 
American  cruisers  to  exercise  rights  which  could  only  be 
conferred  by  a  state  of  war.  As  it  happened,  the  American 
Government  itself  had  anticipated  the  English  recognition 
of  the  belligerency  of  the  South,  yet  the  Proclamation  was 
the  cause  and  pretext  of  much  of  the  unjustifiable  vitupera¬ 
tion  by  which  English  patience  was  afterwards  severely 
tried.  No  future  English  Government  will  be  disposed 
hastily  to  risk  a  quarrel  with  an  established  Government 
by  according  recognition  to  insurgents.  If  Don  Carlos 
can  establish  his  authority  over  Spain,  he  will  be  recog¬ 
nized,  not  merely  as  a  belligerent,  but  as  actual  ruler  of 
the  country  which  he  will  have  conquered. 

The  theory  of  recognition  and  of  international  sympathy 
has  in  modern  times  been  not  only  modified,  but  reversed  ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  change  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  both  with  policy  and  with  justice.  In  the  days  of 
the  French  Revolution  national  grounds  of  quarrel  were 
constantly  confused  with  the  internal  controversy  between 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Republic.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Burke  blamed  the  English  Ministers  for  refusing  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of  hereditary  right; 
and,  although  Pitt  refused  to  adopt  Burke’s  principles,  to 
their  full  extent,  his  Government  was  constantly  allying 
itself  with  Royalist  conspiracies  and  opposing  Jacobinism 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  When  a  reaction  took  place 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Liberal  party  in  England, 
afterwards  reinforced  by  Canning  and  his  followers, 
supported  a  policy  which  was  inspired  by  antipathy 
to  the  Holy  Alliance  and  by  good  will  to  almost 
every  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Eastern  or 
Western  hemisphere.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
in  Spain  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Palmerston  gave  active  aid  to  the  infant  Queen  on 
the  express  ground  that  her  title  rested  on  the  authority 
of  the  Cortes,  and  that  she  was  supported  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  friends  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  partial  dis¬ 
appointment  which  ensued  had  something  to  do  with  the 
later  adoption  of  stricter  theories  of  neutrality.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  Liberal  party  in  a  civil  war  is  not 
necessarily  devoted  to  constitutional  freedom ;  and  that 
English  interests  are  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
forms  of  government  which  may  prevail  in  foreign 
States.  It  is  in  truth  an  impertinent  intrusion  to  meddle 
with  the  internal,  and  sometimes  with  the  external, 
quarrels  of  independent  nations.  The  benevolent 
neutrality  which  was  demanded  first  by  the  Northern 
Americans  and  afterwards  by  the  Germans  implies 
the  formation  of  a  judgment  which  may  be  resented 
as  officious.  It  is  now  distinctly  understood  that  any 
Government  which  is  obeyed  by  a  nation,  and  which 
seems  likely  to  be  permanent,  will,  as  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  be  regarded  as  legitimate.  The  recognition  of 
the  Spanish  Republic  was  postponed  on  the  well-founded 
assumption  that  it  had  neither  root  in  the  country  nor 
reasonable  prospect  of  duration.  It  was  in  deference  to 
the  urgency  of  the  German  Government  that  Marshal 
Serrano  was  afterwards  recognized  ;  and  the  same  courtesy 
was  still  more  readily  extended  to  King  Alfonso.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  Don  Carlos  is  a  belligerent ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  add  to  his  strength  by  formally  allowing  his 
pretensions.  The  only  objection  to  his  cause  which 
is  entertained  by  judicious  English  politicians  is  that 
he  represents  perpetual  civil  war  without  a  reasonable 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  The  same  disinclination  would 
be  felt  to  the  useless  struggles  of  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy  against  a  legitimate  King,  or  of  a  Royalist 
party  in  opposition  to  an  established  Republic.  No 
European  has  yet  mastered  the  theory  of  the  quarrel 
which  has  been  prosecuted,  at  the  cost  of  much  misery  and 
many  lives,  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  Cuba.  Some 
Americans  sympathize  with  the  insurgents  because  Cuba 
is  a  Spanish  colony,  and  because  rebels  are  always  supposed 
to  have  Republican  affinities.  Englishmen  incline  rather 
to  the  side  of  the  colonial  Government,  not  on  account  of 
its  merits,  but  because  the  rebels  are  evidently  unable 
either  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  dominion  or  even  to 
maintain  a  regular  war.  It  is  wholly  indifferent  to  foreign 
spectators  whether  one  or  other  party  prevails  in  the 
chronic  civil  wars  of  the  South  American  Republics.  In 
every  case  it  is  desirable  that  one  of  the  two  belligerents 
should,  if  possible,  be  strong  enough  to  crush  opposition 
and  to  establish  peace. 

If  Don  Carlos  can  obtain  possession  of  a  seaport, 


and  equip  a  few  ships  of  war,  he  will  not  fail  to  be 
recognized  as  a  belligerent.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
unnecessary  to  define  the  relations  of  those  who  cannot 
come  into  contact  with  one  another.  The  recognition 
of  Alfonso  XII.  implies  no  approval  of  the  proceedings 
of  his  Government.  It  is  a  strong  measure  to  silence 
all  the  respectable  University  Professors  in  Spain,  and 
to  send  some  of  them  into  exile  without  any  affectation 
of  legal  proceedings  ;  but  the  Spanish  Monarchy  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  not  on  account  of  its  wisdom  or  beneficence, 
but  merely  because  it  exists.  The  curious  observer  may 
readily  conjecture  that  the  Government  of  Madrid  is 
bidding  against  Don  Carlos  for  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  most  bigoted  part  of  the  community.  It  is 
possible  that  the  experiment  may  produce  unexpected  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  no  motive  for  fighting  in  defence  of  a 
Government  which  shares  the  worst  faults  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  would  be  wiser  to  rely  on  the  party  which 
desires  the  union  of  freedom  with  order.  The  moderate 
Liberals  of  Spain  are  probably  a  minority,  but  they  have 
more  energy,  and  therefore  better  prospects,  than  the 
supporters  of  reaction.  For  the  present  despotism  and 
intolerance  are  dominant  both  in  the  Carlist  camp  and 
in  the  Court  of  Madrid. 


FRANCE. 

THE  French  Assembly  has  not  been  told  by  any  person 
in  authority  that  this  is  the  last  vacation  it  will  see, 
but  there  is  a  general  and  accepted  conviction  that  the 
elections  will  be  held  in  the  autumn  which  is  almost  as 
conclusive  as  a  formal  Ministerial  announcement.  The 
election  of  the  Senate  must  by  law  be  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
solution,  and  to  expect  the  country  to  go  without  a 
Senate  for  more  than  a  few  months,  after  so  much  time 
and  labour  have  been  spent  in  creating  one,  would  be  to 
underrate  the  practical  sense  of  Frenchmen.  Whatever 
doubts  politicians  may  have  entertained  of  the  working  of 
a  Second  Chamber,  while  it  was  still  undecided  whether 
there  should  be  a  Second  Chamber  at  all,  all  parties  seem 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it  now  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
stituted.  This  is  one  of  the  favourable  symptoms  which 
mark  off  French  political  opinion  as  it  is  from 
French  political  opinion  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  since  the  advanced  Republicans  would 
have  insisted  on  seeing  in  the  Senate  nothing  but 
an  instrument  of  reaction.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the 
fact  that  the  advanced  Republicans  were  hopeful  of  making 
the  Senate  minister  to  their  own  purposes  would  have  made 
it  detested  by  the  Conservatives.  As  it  is,  each  party  looks 
at  the  side  of  the  shield  which  pleases  it  best,  and  in  this 
way  arrives  at  an  unexpressed  agreement  to  make  the 
Senate  as  much  of  a  reality  as  possible.  The  first  result  of 
this  determination  will  be  the  hastening  of  a  dissolution. 

If  the  Assembly  is  to  get  through  all  the  business  set  down 
for  it  before  its  final  dispersion,  the  deputies  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  a  hard  summer’s  work.  It  may  be  expected, 
however,  that  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  will  be  early 
and  complete.  Putting  aside  any  measures  that  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country,  there  is 
not  much  inducement  to  legislate  on  more  than  one  or  two 
subjects.  The  Wallon  Constitution  as  it  stands  is  perhaps 
the  shortest  in  the  world,  and  a  nation  which  likes  to 
see  provision  made  on  paper  for  a  large  variety  of  poli¬ 
tical  contingencies  may  discover  numerous  points  on  which 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented.  But  there  is  no  inducement 
to  entrust  this  work  to  the  existing  Assembly.  Its  action 
is  equally  distrusted  by  all  parties.  The  Republicans  look 
forward  to  a  great  accession  of  strength  at  the  general 
election,  and  they  naturally  prefer  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  completed  by  a  Chamber  more  in  accordance 
with  their  own  views.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  part  of  the 
Conservative  creed  that  a  Constitution  framed  by  two  Cham¬ 
bers  must  be  less  Radical  than  a  Constitution  framed  by  a 
single  Chamber,  and  its  professors  naturally  wish  that  the 
finishing  touches  shall  be  given  to  M.  Wallon’s  work  by  a 
Legislature  which  possesses  this  inestimable  security  against 
over-haste.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  both  anticipations 
may  be  justified  by  events.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority 
in  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  be  sufficiently  Repub¬ 
lican  to  put  an  end  to  monarchical  hopes.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  Senate,  whatever  may  be  its  political 
complexion,  will  embody  a  very  decided  representation  o! 
social  Conservatism.  A  Legislature  made  up  of  these 
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elements  will  represent  French  opinion  with  more  than 
usual  accuracy.  It  seems  clear  that,  in  spite  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  influence  exercised  by  many  Royalists,  there  is  no 
considerable  section  of  Frenchmen  that  wishes  to  see  either 
the  Count  of  Chambord  or  the  Count  of  Paris  placed  on 
the  throne.  If  this  is  so,  there  are  only  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire  for  Frenchmen  to  choose  between ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  progress  which  Bonapartism  made  under 
the  Duke  of  Broglie’s  patronage,  it  is  still  probable  that 
its  adherents  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Republicans. 
The  French  peasant  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  good 
deal  more  of  political  intelligence  than  he  had  when  he  went 
into  it.  It  was  an  immense  advantage  to  the  Republicau 
party  that  they  were  for  the  time  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  a  singularly  united  nation.  However  the  Legitimists 
may  have  reviled  M.  Gambetta  since  the  war,  they  were 
honourably  willing  to  obey  him  while  it  lasted,  and  the 
tempest  of  popular  hatred  in  which  the  Empire  had 
disappeared  was  too  violent  to  allow  of  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Bonapartists.  To  the  sense  of  power  in  the 
Republic  conveyed  by  M.  Gambetta’s  Administration  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  sense  of  prudence  conveyed  by  M.  Thiers’s 
Administration.  The  peasant  had  seen  that  the  Republic 
could  govern  strongly  ;  he  now  saw  that  its  strength  could 
be  devoted  to  the  repression  of  disorder  and  the  promotion 
of  material  prosperity.  The  greatest  mistake  of  the  anti- 
Republican  party  has  been  their  refusal  to  appreciate  the 
impression  made  on  the  peasantry  by  the  war  of  the  Com¬ 
mune.  They  have  always  argued  as  though  the  atrocities 
committed  in  Paris  had  somehow  been  set  down  to  the 
discredit  of  the  system  in  power  at  Versailles.  The  real  fact 
was  that  the  more  the  Royalists  dwelt  on  what  the  Commune 
had  done  the  greater  became  the  gratitude  of  the  peasantry 
to  the  Republic  which  had  been  victorious  over 
the  Commune.  If  M.  Thiers  had  left  office  before 
the  Versailles  troops  had  entered  Paris,  the  Republic 
would  have  retired  with  him,  but  it  was  useless  for 
the  Royalists  to  appeal  any  longer  to  the  fears  of  the  rural 
population  when  the  Republic  had  shown  itself  able  to 
suppress  so  formidable  an  insurrection.  There  is  some 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  new  Chambers  may  show  a  sense 
and  temper  which  have  been  too  rare  in  French  Legisla¬ 
tures.  It  will  be  strange  if  France  is  reserved  to  convince 
the  world  how  Conservative  a  Republic  can  be  after  such 
eonspicuous  exhibitions  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  it 
certainly  seems  possible  that  this  may  be  her  destiny.  In 
some  respects,  no  doubt,  Frenchmen  are  very  well  suited  to 
play  such  apart.  They  have  so  often  proved  that  political 
extravagance  need  not  extinguish  practical  sense,  that  there 
will  be  a  certain  fitness  in  its  falling  to  them  to  prove  that 
practical  sense  can  in  the  long  run  control  political 
extravagance. 

The  two  measures  which  seem  likely  to  occupy 
most  of  the  Assembly’s  thoughts  between  now  and 
the  dissolution  are  the  Press  Law  and  the  Electoral 
Law.  It  is  admitted  by  the  more  Conservative  Re¬ 
publicans  that  some  additional  securities  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  against  the  abuses  of  journalism  before  the  state  of 
siege  can  be  prudently  raised,  and  the  Government  will  not 
he  anxious  to  goto  the  country  with  the  discredit  of  main¬ 
taining  the  state  of  siege  still  attaching  to  them.  There 
may  be  some  warm  debating  in  the  Assembly  if  the 
Government  Bill  turns  out  to  be  very  severe  in  its  re¬ 
strictions  ;  but  the  consciousness  that  a  little  liberty  is 
better  than  none  may  perhaps  moderate  the  tone  of  the 
Republican  Opposition.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
defeating  a  Bill  which,  at  all  events,  will  make  the  position 
of  the  journalist  somewhat  easier  than  it  is  now  ;  indeed  the 
co-operation  of  the  Left  will  probably  be  needed  to  enable 
the  Government  to  concede  even  so  modest  an  improvement 
as  this.  The  proportions  of  the  Electoral  Law  will  be  very 
much  smaller  than  they  were  expected  to  be  in  the  first 
instance.  After  much  searching  of  heart,  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
jecting  the  suffrage  to  any  effectual  restriction  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned.  Politicians  who  have  no  admiration  for 
universal  suffrage  may  still  congratulate  the  French  Con¬ 
servatives  on  the  wise  conclusion  at  which  they  have 
arrived.  The  real  vice  of  universal  suffrage  is  not  the  vice 
which  has  excited  most  alarm.  What  has  frightened 
Frenchmen  has  been  the  violent  language  and  extreme 
proposals  of  the  workmen  in  the  great  towns.  What 
ought  to  have  frightened  them  was  the  profound  indiffer¬ 
ence  displayed  by  the  voters  in  the  rural  districts.  If  the 
limitation  of  the  suffrage  could  have  taken  effect  in  this 
latter  direction — if,  that  is,  some  of  those  millions  of  voters 


who  ordinarily  take  no  interest  in  politics,  and  only  flock 
to  the  polling-booths  when  their  fears  happen  to  be  un¬ 
usually  active  and  unusually  unintelligent,  could  be 
removed  from  the  electoral  list,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a 
sensible  improvement.  But  all  the  proposals  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  for  lessening  the  number 
of  voters  have  aimed  at  excluding  the  workmen  in 
the  great  cities.  The  fault  of  this  plan  is  that,  instead  of 
turning  off  the  steam,  it  simply  closes  the  safety  valve.  The 
revolutionary  workmen  of  Palis  or  Lyons  are  an  appreciable 
element  of  danger  in  the  French  political  system.  But 
they  are  far  more  dangerous  outside  the  Legislature  than 
inside  it,  and  the  only  effect  of  shutting  them  out  from 
representation  would  be  to  restrict  their  energy  to  the 
one  field  in  which  it  is  really  formidable.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  arms  which  they  can  use  to  some  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  law  has  provided  them  with  votes  which 
they  can  use  to  very  little  purpose.  Still,  so  long  as  they 
can  use  their  votes,  they  are  to  some  undefined  extent  less 
likely  to  want  to  use  their  arms  ;  whereas  if  this  alterna¬ 
tive  is  closed  against  them,  they  will  have  nothing  left  to 
do  except  to  plan  insurrections.  Such  strength  as  the 
Executive  can  command  to  put  down  revolution  will  not 
be  lessened  by  the  presence  of  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  while  the  occasions  that  call  for  the  exercise  of 
that  strength  will,  to  say  the  least,  be  fewer. 


THE  TENANT-RIGHT  BILLS. 

IR  THOMAS  ACLAND’S  Tenants’  Compensation 
Bill  finds  little  favour  even  among  the  farmers  in 
whose  interest  it  is  framed.  At  the  late  meeting  in  Salis¬ 
bury  Square,  while  the  Government  Bill  was  mentioned 
with  general  disapproval,  Sir  Thomas  Acland  was  described 
as  the  advocate  of  obsolete  theories.  It  is  indeed  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  that  the  best  mode  of  satisfying  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  tenant-farmers  would  be  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  compulsion  into  the  Government  Bill,  and  not 
to  promote  a  competing  scheme.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  pro¬ 
poses  to  import  into  every  contract  of  tenancy  a  covenant 
by  the  landlord  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  certain 
improvements.  The  claim  for  unexhausted  manure  is, 
as  in  the  Government  Bill,  limited  to  two  years ;  and 
a  longer  period,  not  yet  defined,  is  allowed  for  chalking, 
manuring  with  undissolved  bones,  and  some  other 
more  durable  improvements.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
provision  is  made  to  compensate  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
drainage,  which  is  the  most  effective  of  all  similar  opera¬ 
tions  ;  but  probably  Sir  T.  Acland  would  be  willing  to 
correct  the  oversight,  and  in  the  majority  of  districts  drains 
are  made  by  the  landlord.  Although  the  Bill  is  in  its  essence 
compulsory,  it  would  be  possible  to  escape  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  by  agreement.  The  main  difference  between  Sir 
Thomas  Acland’s  Bill  and  the  Government  measure  con¬ 
sists  in  the  provisions  for  evading  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  proposes  that,  where  there  is  an 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  providing  the  com¬ 
pensation  to  which  the  tenant  would  be  entitled  under  the 
Act,  the  claim  shall  be  founded  on  the  agreement,  and 
not  on  the  general  Act.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
seems  on  a  division  to  have  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  same  effect.  If  the  principle  of  compensa¬ 
tion  is  to  operate  equally  in  both  cases,  it  caD  matter 
little  whether  proceedings  are  taken  under  the  Act 
or  under  the  agreement.  The  question  whether  the 
agreement  provided  full  compensation  would  give  rise 
to  interminable  disputes.  Although  Sir  Thomas  Acland's 
Bill  is  well  and  carefully  drawn,  nearly  the  same  object 
might  be  effected  by  introducing  compulsory  clauses  into 
the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill.  In  either  case  the  object 
of  the  tenant-farmers  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  defeat 
of  the  Government ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
present  Session  to  induce  the  House  of  Lords  to  reverse 
its  unanimous  decision.  According  to  one  of  the  advocates 
of  compulsion,  scarcely  any  of  the  county  members  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  against  the  Government  measure,  and  only  a 
small  minority  could  be  expected  to  support  Sir  T.  Acland’s 
alternative  proposal.  Mr.  Rodwell,  who  is  justly  consi¬ 
dered  the  special  representative  of  the  farmers  of 
Cambridgeshire,  has  repeatedly  declared  his  hostility  to 
interference  with  freedom  of  contract.  If  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  take  the  opportunity 
of  paying  court  to  the  county  constituencies,  they  must  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  political  allies  and  former 
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colleagues  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Such  an  alliance  would 
involve  other  conditions  than  assent  to  interference  with 
the  property  of  landowners.  The  extension  of  the  house¬ 
hold  franchise  to  counties  would  be  more  unpalatable  to 
the  farmers  than  any  mode  of  dealing  with  the  law  of 
tenancy. 

In  his  speech  at  Salisbury  Square  Mr.  Fawcett  rested 
the  argument  for  compulsion  on  the  supposed  expediency 
of  promoting  agriculture  and  increasing  the  supply  of  food. 
As  a  political  economist  Mr.  Fawcett  would  probably 
admit  that  the  nature  and  uses  of  agricultural  produce 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  not 
because  men  eat  bread  and  meat,  or  wear  woollen  clothes, 
that  the  growth  of  corn  or  the  breeding  of  cattle  is 
entitled  to  legislative  favour.  In  the  present  day  all  com¬ 
modities  may  be  measured,  by  their  money  value  ;  and  it 
is  more  advantageous  to  earn  in  any  other  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  the  price  of  two  loaves  of  bread  than  to  produce 
one  loaf.  Mr.  Fawcett  must  in  consistency  contend 
that  every  law  and  custom  which  directly  or  indirectly 
interferes  with  production  ought  to  be  abolished  with¬ 
out  reference  to  any  private  interests  which  may  be 
involved  in  its  maintenance.  The  proposition  may 
possibly  be  defensible,  but  it  leads  to  wider  consequences 
than  compensation  for  unexhausted  manure.  It  has  not 
of  late  years  been  thought  expedient  to  suppress  Trade- 
Unions  by  law,  even  when  they  are  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  the  necessaries  of  life  artificially 
dear.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  miners  no 
recommendation  commanded  more  general  assent  than  the 
suggestion  that  the  output  of  coal  should  be  systematically 
kept  within  the  narrowest  limits.  The  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union  was  certainly  not  established  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  prices.  Its  leaders,  including  the 
ingenious  person  who  boasts  of  having  formerly  been  a 
ploughman,  consistently  denounce  the  policy  of  Peel  and 
of  Cobden,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  favoured  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  disadvantage  of  home-grown  produce.  To 
alarmists  who  would  gladly  put  down  combinations  of 
workmen  for  the  promotion  of  dearth,  it  is  the  common  and 
conclusive  answer  that  freedom  and  its  consequences  must 
be  taken  together.  The  landowners  rely  with  similar 
confidence  on  the  fundamental  institution  of  property. 
If  a  man  may  own  land,  it  follows,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
he  may  part  with  its  possession  for  a  time  on  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  arrange  with  any  person  who  desires  to 
be  his  tenant.  In  other  commercial  relations  the  interest 
of  both  parties  is  regarded  as  sufficient  security  for  the 
public  expediency  of  the  bargains  which  they  may 
make.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  said  for  another  pur¬ 
pose,  that  no  general  rule  is  universally  applicable.  The 
law  already  regulates  to  a  certain  extent  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  tenancy ;  and,  if  a  clear  case  of  necessity  is 
established,  the  limitation  of  ownership  may  be  made  more 
stringent.  But  the  presumption  in  favour  of  freedom  of 
contract  can  only  be  displaced  by  forcible  reasons.  The 
famous  award  of  Cyrus,  though  it  was  founded  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  general  expediency,  has  never  been  regarded 
as  consistent  with  justice.  The  boy  to  whom  the  coat 
belonged  was  held  to  have  a  better  claim  than  his  com¬ 
petitor  whom  the  coat  would  fit.  Probably  no  two  farmers 
or  manufacturers  are  exactly  equal  in  skill,  in  industry, 
and  in  the  other  qualities  which  promote  industrial  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  it  would  be  an  innovation  to  turn  an  old  and 
prejudiced  occupier  out  of  his  holding  or  his  business  to 
make  room  for  a  more  enlightened  successor. 

If  the  present  tenure  of  land  largely  and  demonstrably 
checks  production,  there  may  perhaps  be  a  case  for  legisla¬ 
tive  interference,  though  the  precedent  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous ;  but  nothing  can  be  vaguer  than  the 
common  assumption  that  large  masses  of  capital  are  with¬ 
held  from  the  improvement  of  the  land  in  consequence  of 
risks  to  which  tenants  are  exposed.  It  is  not  alleged  that 
any  competent  persons  are  deterred  from  engaging  in  the 
business  of  farmers  through  the  absence  of  tenant-right ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that  high  farming  is  discouraged  by  want 
of  security.  Few  residents  in  the  country  could  quote  in¬ 
stances  in  which  farmers  have  preferred  other  investments 
for  their  money,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  trust  their 
capital  to  the  land.  English  farmers  are  in  fact  pro¬ 
bably  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  most  liberal  in  their  out¬ 
lay  on  improvement.  The  cases  in  which  th  ey  have  been  arbi¬ 
trarily  deprived  of  their  investments  in  cultivation  must  be 
rare  ;  as  they  are  scarcely  ever  quoted  by  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 


customs  of  different  counties  in  many  cases  provide  a 
security  to  the  outgoing  tenant  which  would  not  be 
enlarged  by  a  compulsory  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
measure  would,  in  districts  where  the  custom  is  unknown 
or  insufficient,  be  tacitly  adopted  by  the  great  majority 
of  landlords  and  tenants,  though  any  unforeseen  bad  effects 
which  it  might  produce  would  be  guarded  against  in 
future  contracts.  A  compulsory  Bill  would  at  the  outset 
cause  much  litigation,  and  the  further  result  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  a  composition  in  the  form  of  a  money  payment 
for  the  claims  which  outgoing  tenants  would  uniformly 
prefer,  although  they  might  have  made  no  improvement. 
The  incoming  tenant  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  under 
pretext  of  compensation  the  goodwill  of  his  predecessor, and 
consequently  a  saleable  value  of  land  would  gradually 
be  created  in  which  the  owner  would  have  no  share.  The 
corresponding  system  in  Ulster  has  often  been  explained, 
and  perhaps  it  has  been  historically  justified.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  occupiers  converted  waste  land  into 
habitable  farms,  and  that  the  tenant-right  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  successive  holders  fairly  represents  the 
original  outlay.  In  England  there  is  nothing;  analogous  to 
the  alleged  reasons  for  Irish  tenure ;  and  if  tenant-right 
were  saleable  at  the  rate  of  some  years’  purchase  of  the 
rent,  the  landlord  would  be  poorer  to  that  amount,  while 
future  generations  of  tenants  would  receive  no  benefit. 
The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  prolix  and 
perhaps  passionate,  but  they  will  scarcely  be  as  iustructii  e 
as  the  late  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  LETTER. 


R.  GLADSTONE’S  friendly  letter  declining  the  in- 

_  vitation  to  attend  the  Lexington  Centenary  is  not 

perhaps  of  much  interest  in  itself,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  received  in  America  deserves  to  be  noted  as  a 
warning  to  a  certain  school  of  English  politicians  of  the 
folly  of  trying  to  be  civil  to  people  who  do  not  want  your 
civilities.  To  be  sure,  as  Thackeray  has  somewhere  re¬ 
marked,  a  man  does  not  usually  mean  to  insult  you  when 
he  asks  you  to  dinner ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  that 
simple  confidence  in  human  nature  which  has  survived 
even  his  inquiries  into  Vaticanism,  no  doubt  took  the  in¬ 
vitation  as  a  compliment  in  perfect  good  faith.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  however,  to  imagine  that  it  may  have  been 
capable  of  another  interpretation.  The  New  York  World , 
for  instance,  expresses  its  surprise  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  sympathized  with  the  South  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  proclaimed  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  created  a  nation, 
should  have  been  expressly  chosen  to  represent  England 
at  a  celebration  of  American  patriotism,  while  such 
true  friends  of  the  Republic  as  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Forster, 
and  Sir  C.  Dilke,  were  taken  no  notice  of  whatever.  The 
New  York  Tribune  also  thinks  that  the  invitation  to  the 
former  enemy  of  the  Union  was  a  mistake,  since  “  the  only 
“  cause  which  England  or  England’s  representative  can, 
“  with  any  show  of  reason  on  their  side,  offer  for  rejoicing 
“  that  the"  United  States  had  gained  their  independence  is 
“  obviously  that  the  mother-country  was  well  rid  of 
“  them”;  and  “  Mr.  Gladstone,”  it  adds,  “in  every  word 
“  of  his  courteous  and  carefully  worded  letter  betrays 
“  this  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  writing  it.”  In 
other  words,  the  Tribune ,  the  exponent  of  a  large  body 
of  American  opinion,  thinks  it  quite  impossible  that, 
an  English  statesman  can  honestly  say  he  is  glad  of 
the  loss  of  the  United  States,  except  as  a  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  contempt  for  the  people  of  that  country ; 
and  the  World  pushes  the  same  conclusion  still  further 
when  it  suggests  that,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  of  the  same  mind  as  he 
was  during  the  war,  and  that  “  his  guarded  and  satirical 
“letter  of  apology”  is  probably  meant  only  as  another  thrust 
at  the  American  Union. 

Those  who  have  not  read,  and  still  more  those  who  have 
read,  the  letter  thus  criticized,  will  wonder  what  it  can 
possibly  have  contained  to  wound  so  severely  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
fully  recognizes  the  justice  of  the  American  cause,  ex¬ 
presses  in  the  strongest  terms  his  admiration  of  its  leaders, 
and  rejoices  at  their  triumph.  At  the  same  time,  he 
does  just  hint  that  the  contest  between  North  and  South 
must  have  led  the  Americans  themselves  to  view  with 
some  sympathy  and  indulgence  a  war  for  the  unity  of 
empire,  and  that  the  issue  of  the  former  struggle  with  the 
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mother-country  was  sensibly  influenced  by  the  intervention 
of  Powers  whose  motives  were  not  of  the  highest  kind ; 
and  he  also  adds  that  the  greatness  of  the  position  of  the 
States  in  “  the  family  of  man  ”  imposes  on  them  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  they  would  do  well  not  to  forget.  But,  after 
all,  this  is  a  very  trifling  shading  down  of  a  burst  of 
generous  and  evidently  sincere  congratulation.  What,  then, 
is  it  that  has  excited  so  much  disappointment  and  bitter¬ 
ness  in  the  States  ?  The  extracts  which  we  have  given  from 
some  of  the  New  York  papers,  and  which  have  no  doubt 
been  echoed  through  the  country,  help  us  to  an  answer.  It 
is  clear  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  so  much  friendly 
felicitations  on  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  as  some  disclosure  of  that  quivering  agony 
and  humiliation  with  which — as  every  American  is  in  his 
heart  convinced— England  writhes  whenever  her  thoughts 
turn  to  the  rich  prize  she  has  forfeited.  There  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  civil  letter,  and  consequently 
it  has  given  offence.  If  it  had  only  shown  any  smartings 
from  the  old  wound,  the  pride  of  the  Americans  would 
have  been  flattered ;  but  the  parade  of  good-natui’ed  con¬ 
tentment  with  all  that  has  happened  is  resented  as  an 
insulting  and  insufferable  affectation.  The  feeling  of  the 
Americans  on  this  point  is,  in  fact,  very  much  akin  to  that 
of  a  lady  who,  after  having  quarrelled  with  her  lover,  is 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  his 
fate,  and  convinced  that  everything  has  happened  for  the 
best.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  most  people  in 
England,  but  of  course  nobody  in  the  United  States  will 
ever  believe  that  the  old  country  has  recovered  from 
the  crushing  blow,  or  ever  will.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  this  feeling  implies 
any  serious  ill  will  on  the  part  of  America  towards 
England.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  section 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  to  do  England  any 
harm  ;  all  they  desire  is  that,  as  a  salutary  moral  expe¬ 
rience,  and  entirely  for  her  own  good,  she  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  her  own  humiliation  and 
inferiority.  What  vexes  them  is  that  England  should  be 
able  to  get  on  and  hold  up  her  head  without  them. 
Their  enjoyment  of  their  own  prosperity  is  marred  by  the 
reflection  that  it  has  not  involved  any  sensible  diminution 
in  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  country  from  which  they 
detached  themselves.  This  feeling,  which,  though  morbid, 
is  not  exactly  malicious,  is  probably  the  real  explanation 
of  the  temper  of  the  United  States  to  this  country. 
America  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  confident 
maturity  when  a  nation  can  be  content  with  itself  with¬ 
out  always  uneasily  measuring  itself  with  others. 

Apart  from  the  curious  reception  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  letter,  the  celebration  with  which  it  was  con¬ 
nected  also  presents  a  significant  study  of  American 
character.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  proper 
than  that  a  nation  should  commemorate  the  patriotic 
efforts  to  which  it  owes  the  strength  and  greatness  to 
which  it  may  have  attained;  but  the  childish  clement 
which  is  apparently  inseparable  from  most  things  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  comes  rather  ludicrously  to  the 
surface  in  the  fever  ot  Centennialism  which  is  just  now 
spreading  through  the  country.  The  United  States  is 
now  drawing  close  to  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  years  of 
its  existence  as  an  independent  State,  and  it  is  thought  to 
be  necessary  to  celebrate  with  the  utmost  amount  of  cere¬ 
monial  and  enthusiasm,  not  merely  the  crowning  anni¬ 
versary  itself,  but  also  the  separate  anniversaries  of  all  the 
big  or  little  events  which  led  up  to  it.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  no  fewer  than  three  towns  have  got  up  centennial  cele¬ 
brations  of  the  so-called  battle  of  Lexington,  not  without 
some  signs  of  rivalry  and  heart-burning  as  to  the  amount  of 
glory  shared  by  each  in  the  events  to  be  commemorated. 
The  British  General  in  command  at  Boston  in  April  1775 
secretly  despatched  a  midnight  expedition  to  destroy  the 
stores  which  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety  had 
collected  at  Concord  ;  and  though  the  troops  partially  effected 
this  object,  they  were  set  upon  by  armed  farmersor  “  minute- 
“  men,”  as  they  were  called,  as  they  marched  home,  and 
after  some  loose  skirmishing  were  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  first  shot  was  fired  at  Lexington,  through 
which  the  troops  marched  on  their  way  to  Concord,  but 
there  was  also  fighting  at  Concord  and  Boston  ;  and  there 
has  ever  since  been  a  standing  controversy  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  degrees  of  glory  acquired  by  the  respective  towns. 
Accordingly  they  resolved  to  have  a  separate  celebration 
a-piece,  each  as  the  special  birthplace  of  the  Union  ;  and 
these  have  been  attended  in  succession  by  the  President, 


Cabinet  Ministers,  and  other  public  men,  following  the 
track  of  the  British  troops.  One  of  the  orators  at  Concord 
declared  that  “the  19th  April  pervaded  him  through  and 
“  through,  and  he  could  talk  for  a  month  ”  ;  and  there  has 
been,  as  may  be  supposed,  abundance  of  oratory  of  the  kind 
usual  on  such  occasions,  with  plenty  of  denunciations  of 
monarchical  tyranny.  At  Lexington  a  lady  appears  to 
have  somewhat  fluttered  the  proceedings  by  suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  tables  on  the  opposite  sex.  C.®sar,  she  reminded  them, 
had  his  Brutds,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and  George 
III.  his  “  minute-men  ”  of  Lexington.  “  By  the  final 
“  fearful  fall  of  oppressors  everywhere,”  she  concluded, 
“  let  ours  take  warning.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  genuineness  of  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the  people 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  celebrations  ;  but, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  reports  in  the  American 
journals,  the  various  ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  interrupted  by  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  the  mob, 
and  some  thankfulness  is  expressed  that  centenaries  do  not 
happen  very  often. 


AN  IRISH  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 

THE  discussion  on  the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland  on  Sundays  left 
the  two  chief  arguments  against  such  a  prohibition  en¬ 
tirely  unanswered.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who 
opposed  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  supported  it, 
both  assumed  that  the  one  thing  which  Parliament  had  to 
do  was  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  on  the  question.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  major  premiss  is 
perfectly  sound.  With  certain  obvious  qualifications, 
Ireland  may  be  properly  and  justly  governed  by  Irish 
ideas  on  those  matters  as  to  which  Imperial  interests  do 
not  call  for  uniform  legislation.  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently 
thought  that  the  minor  premiss,  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  Sundays  is  one  of  those  matters,  proved  itself. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  the  precedent  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  in  Scotland,  and,  if  Parliament  could  never  repent  of 
an  error,  the  fact  that  public-houses  are  compulsorily  closed 
on  Sundays  in  one  of  the  three  countries  might  be  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  the  right  of  the  drunkards  of  another  to 
have  a  similar  protection  conceded  to  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Scotch  members  are 
not  infallible,  even  in  matters  relating  to  their  own  country, 
and  before  extending  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  to  Ireland 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  it  is  proposed  thus  to  play  with.  That 
there  are  great  and  patent  differences  between  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Ireland  and  England  in  regard  to  the  sale  ot 
liquors  on  Sundays  may  at  once  be  conceded.  A  popula¬ 
tion  which  drinks  whisky  is  not  so  dependent  on  the 
public-house  as  a  population  which  drinks  beer.  The  latter 
liquor  needs  to  be  drunk  fresh,  while  the  former  can  be 
taken  home  on  the  Saturday  and,  if  it  is  not  drunk  in 
the  interval,  kept  till  the  following  day,  without  sus¬ 
taining  much  injury.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
those  who  use  this  ai’gument  are  quite  alive  to 
the  use  which  may  fairly  be  made  of  it.  The  declared 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  put  down  drunkenness  by  removing 
the  opportunity  for  getting  drunk  on  the  day  when  the 
poor  man  has  time  on  his  hands,  and  to  some  extent  money 
in  his  purse.  In  England  it  is  admitted  that  it  would 
be  a  hardship  to  close  the  public-house  against  him,  be¬ 
cause  in  England  the  poor  man  drinks  beer,  and  even  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  would  concede  that  beer  which  has  been 
drawn  the  day  before  and  kept  in  a  hot  room  during  the 
night  is  likely  to  taste  a  little  flat.  But  Ireland  is  blessed 
with  a  more  accommodating  liquor,  and  there  is  nothing 
to'  prevent  the  poor  man  laying  in  his  little  stock  of  whisk  y 
on  the  Saturday  and  enjoying  it  in  the  family  circle  during 
the  intervals  of  divine  service  the  next  day.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pertinent  distinction,  but  it  is  one  which  would 
come  more  naturally  from  the  advocates  of  prohibitory- 
legislation  in  England.  We  can  understand  an  enthusiast; 
being  anxious  to  shut  public-houses  in  England  on  the 
Sunday,  because  there  would  at  least  be  a  chance  that  the 
poor  might  prefer  to  go  without  beer  altogether  rather 
than  drink  it  stale.  But  we  do  not  understand  the  enthu¬ 
siast  who  allows  his  imagination  to  run  riot  over  the 
spectacle  of  every  man  going  home  on  Saturday  night 
with  his  whisky  bottle  under  his  arm.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  men  should  get  drunk  in  public-houses ;  but,  bad  as  it 
is,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  that  men  and  women  should 
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get  drunk  in  private  houses.  The  danger  of  the  latter 
result  is  immeasurably  greater  in  a  whisky-drinking 
country  than  in  a  beer-drinking  country.  There  is  no 
reason,  we  fear,  to  suppose  that  the  experience  of  Scotch¬ 
men  is  in  any  way  opposed  to  this  view.  Whatever  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  has  done,  it  has  not  made 
Scotland  a  sober  country  even  on  Sundays.  But  for 
the  unaccountable  silence  which  the  speakers  for  and 
against  the  Bill  maintained  on  this  part  of  the  question, 
we  should  have  said  that  it  needs  no  proof  that  women 
are  exceedingly  open  to  the  temptation  of  drink,  that 
it  takes  a  very  strong  hold  on  them  when  they  have  once 
yielded  to  it,  and  that  they  are  very  much  more  likely 
to  yield  to  it  if  it  finds  them  out  at  home  than  if  they 
have  to  seek  it  at  the  public-house.  It  is  true  that,  if 
husband  and  wife  get  drunk  in  their  own  room,  there  is 
not  the  same  violence  done  to  public  order  as  when  the 
husband  gets  drunk  in  the  public-house  and  makes  a  more 
or  less  noisy  progress  through  the  streets  in  the  direction 
of  his  home.  But  even  a  gain  to  public  order  is  dearly 
bought  at  the  cost  of  a  radical  demoralization  of  the 
whole  people ;  and  that  this  would  be  the  consequence  of 
any  measure  which  gave  women  more  facilities  for  getting 
drunk  does  not  admit  of  question.  A  drunken  father’s 
influence  over  his  children  is  bad  enough,  but  a  drunken 
mother’s  is  far  worse. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  Irish  ideas,  supposing  them  to  be 
in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  on  the  Sunday,  are  in 
reality  injurious  to  Irish  interests,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
hardly  contend  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  bound  to 
give  Ireland  its  own  way  when  that  way  is  plainly  a  bad 
one.  Even  assuming,  however,  that  the  consequences  we 
fear  would  not  follow  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Bill,  it 
would  still  be  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  reject 
it.  There  are  many  points  as  to  which  local  opinion  may 
fairly  be  left  to  judge  what  is  best  for  local  advantage ;  and 
though  in  a  given  case  Parliament  may  doubt  whether 
local  opinion  has  judged  wisely,  it  may  be  content  to  leave  its 
doubts  to  be  confirmed  or  disproved  by  events.  But  the 
right  of  sober  persons  to  buy  liquor  which  they  wish  to 
drink,  have  the  means  of  paying  for,  and  can  find 
publicans  willing  to  sell,  is  not  one  of  these  points. 
The  present  Bill  does  in  effect  concede  the  principle 
for  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  annually  contends  with  so 
much  humour  and  resolution.  It  is  a  Permissive  Bill  for 
Ireland,  just  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Bill  is  a  Permissive 
Bill  for  every  parish  where  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
happen  to  sympathize  with  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
The  objection  to  the  Permissive  Bill  is  that  Parliament  has 
no  right  to  surrender  the  sober  minority  in  any  parish  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  drunken  majority.  St.  Paul’s  decla¬ 
ration  that  he  would  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  lasted 
rather  than  make  his  brother  to  offend  is  sometimes  quoted  in 
defence  of  this  sort  of  legislation ;  but  St.  Paul  nowhere 
says  that  he  will  make  other  people  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  lasts,  lest  they  make  their  brothers  to  offend.  If 
a  man  finds  by  experience  that  he  cannot  keep  sober 
unless  he  gives  up  drinking  altogether,  it  is  at  once  his 
duty  and  his  interest  to  become  a  total  abstainer.  But 
the  theory  of  prohibitory  legislation  is  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  at  once  his  duty  and  his  interest  to 
make  everybody  else  a  total  abstainer.  What  the  Per¬ 
missive  Bill  proposes  to  do  for  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  for  every  parish  which  likes  to  make  use  of  the 
power  vested  in  it,  the  present  Bill  seeks  to  do  for 
one  day  in  the  week  and  for  Ireland  only.  But  the 
sober  part  of  the  population  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  Parliamentary  protection  by  the  mere  fact  that 
they  live  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  alleged  on  behalf  ot  the 
Bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Ireland  on  Sundays  which  may  not  equally  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  English  Permissive  Bill.  If  public- 
houses  are  to  be  closed  on  Sundays  because  Irish  opinion 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  a  measure,  why  may  not 
public-houses  be  closed  altogether  in  any  English  village 
where  an  equal  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
doing  without  them  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  de¬ 
cisive  argument  against  the  Permissive  Bill  is  equally 
condemnatory  of  the  Irish  measure.  That  argument  is,  that 
if  Parliament  ought  not  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  decent 
part  of  the  community  to  drink  in  moderation  because  there 
is  another  part  of  the  community  which  drinks  to  excess,  it 
ought  not  to  recognize  such  a  power  in  smaller  and  less 
representative  bodies  than  itself.  This  obligation  is 


equally  imperative  whether  the  body  claiming  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  is  a  meeting  of  English  ratepayers  or  a 
caucus  of  Irish  members.  The  time  for  Parliament  to 
interfere  is  when  the  use  of  liquor  passes  into  the  abuse 
of  it.  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  really  in  earnest 
about  putting  down  drunkenness,  it  need  only  pass  a  law 
enacting  that  drunkenness  shall  be  taken  to  be  an  aggra¬ 
vation,  not  a  palliation,  of  offences  committed  under  its 
influence.  Instead  of  being  deterred  from  getting  drunk 
by  the  fear  of  getting  into  some  scrape  which  they  would 
have  avoided  if  sober,  men  are  now  induced  to  get  drunk 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  drunken  condition  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  if  they  do  get  into  a  scrape.  Bills  such 
as  these  do  but  aggravate  the  evil  they  are  designed  to 
check,  because  they  foster  the  mischievous  theory  that  the 
drunkard  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  So  long  as 
this  remains  the  fashionable  view,  there  can  be  no  effectual 
legislation  against  drunkenness. 


LOST  KNOWLEDGE. 

IT  has  been  observed  that,  while  the  boast  of  the  world’s 
progress  and  of  its  discoveries  of  new  knowledge  is  in 
everybody's  mouth,  people  do  not  take  note  as  they  should  of  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  are  for  ever  passing 
out  of  it.  Every  man  of  mature  age  who  has  used  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  carries  away  something  at  his  death  which  is  irrecoverable 
when  once  the  voice  is  silent,  the  hand  still,  and  which  one  would 
like  to  have  put  on  record  somewhere,  and  preserved  as  part  of 
the  universal  stock  of  experience.  Yet  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  out  this  natural  desire  the  results  are  disappointing.  Things 
have  a  way  of  going  into  very  small  compass,  and  what  is 
most  vital  and  personal  in  any  man’s  memory  is  incommuni¬ 
cable.  The  living  witness  most  often  cannot  bequeath  more 
than  the  dead  form  of  his  recollections.  The  wisdom,  the 
humour,  the  good  stories,  the  true  maxims,  all  marked  by  the 
character  of  their  generation ;  the  humanities  that  sweeten  the 
worst  of  times  ;  the  salt  that  is  not  wanting  in  the  most  cor- 
rupt — age  after  age  the  veil  of  oblivion  sinks  over  and  envelops 
them  ail.  How  small  is  our  knowledge  of  what  is  past, 
whatever  the  date,  compared  with  what  is  lost  of  it !  Dr.  Johnson 
in  one  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  remarks  that  the  materials  for  a 
biography  die  out  in  two  or  three  years.  Yet  every  generation 
contains  some  whose  business  it  is  to  set  on  foot  traditions.  There 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  all  of  us  young  persons,  probably  in¬ 
significant  and  unnoticed,  who  would  be  very  interesting  to  us  if 
we  could  but  recognize  this  mission  in  them  ;  especially  if  any 
prevision  could  tell  us  that  in  them  our  memory  would  last 
more  distinctly,  with  more  truth  of  detail,  more  picturesqueness 
of  outline,  than  in  any  other  living  creature.  Becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  this,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  be  solicitous 
for  their  good  opinion,  not  to  be  careful  that  nothing  unworthy 
of  our  reputation  should  transpire  before  them,  not  to  aim 
at  doing  ourselves  credit  in  their  presence.  We  should  feel  as  if 
always  sitting  for  our  portrait  if  we  knew  that  through  them 
we  should  live  longest — an  idea,  a  person,  a  fact — after  we 
disappeared  out  of  the  region  of  sense:  that  our  name,  in¬ 
vested  with  an  individuality,  would  pass  their  lips  in  the  ears 
of  an  unborn  generation ;  that  our  words  would  be  repeated  as 
they  were  spoken ;  that  our  form,  action,  countenance  would  be 
revivified  through  their  descriptions ;  that  an  image  of  ourselves 
would  rise  real,  though  transient,  in  another  scene  than  that  we 
know;  that  some  ghost  of 'our  living  self  would  flit  before  the 
coming  time  through  their  means.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  postur¬ 
ing  ourselves  for  the  chance  of  this  prospective  celebration,  for  the 
future  chronicler  lies  hid.  If  we  set  ourselves  guessing,  a  thousand 
to  one  we  should  guess  wrong ;  for  with  the  best  memory  and  the 
most  vigilant  observation,  chance  and  fancy  have  more  to  do  with 
the  use  of  these  powers  than  any  deliberate  will  or  intention. 

This  fleeting,  visionary,  possible  measure  of  fame,  such  as  it  is, 
represents  the  biography  of  the  million,  more  than  many  of  us  can 
reasonably  reckon  upon ;  but  even  biography  two-volumed  and  full¬ 
blown  depends  upon  these  chroniclers  for  most  both  of  its  use  and 
of  its  charm.  They  bring  before  the  reader,  not  what  the  man  did — 
which  seems,  if  we  think  of  it  in  our  own  case,  so  little  a  part  of 
ourselves — but  what  he  was.  They  make  the  difference  between  a 
dead  and  a  living  record.  If  we  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  those 
who  know  that,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  their  life  will  certainly 
be  written  by  somebody,  who  cannot  read  an  obituary  notice 
in  the  Times  without  reflecting  that  their  turn  will  come  some 
day,  we  can  fancy  how  anxious  they  must  be  that  something  of 
their  real  selves  may  shine  through  the  words,  words,  words,  the 
flatteries,  the  bad  hits,  the  mistaken  surmises  and  interpretations 
that  too  often  make  up  the  account.  For  we  really  cannot  suppose 
any  respectable  shade  being  pleased  by  flattering  blunders.  If 
he”is  still  open  to  any  terrestrial  interests,  if  his  name  is  still  dear, 
it  must  be  as  attached  to  its  owner,  with  all  his  characteristics 
and  even  failings,  himself  surviving  in  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  go  to  make  up  character  is 
of  course  a  distinct  thing  altogether  from  the  power  of  pic¬ 
turing  character.  A  picture  of  character,  however  well  delineated 
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and  true  to  its  subject,  has  been  assimilated  and,  so  to  say, 
digested  by  the  writer’s  mind.  It  does  not  show  us  the 
man  through  his  own  words,  manners,  aspect,  but  only  the 
effect  which  these  and  his  actions  combined  have  produced 
upon  an  acute  observer.  Clarendon’s  characters  give  his  own 
summary ;  they  do  not  supply  us  with  material  on  which  to 
form  our  independent  estimate.  It  is  the  pure  gift  of  repro¬ 
duction  that  some  possess,  manifesting  itself  accidentally  and 
without  intention,  which  brings  a  man  and  the  times  he  lived  in 
suddenly  within  our  reach,  carries  us  back,  and  revives  the  dead. 
Lively  picturesque  chroniclers  who  are  to  do  so  much  for  their 
generation  are  of  course  scarce.  Most  people  are  too  full  of 
themselves  or  their  objects  to  note  the  instruments  through  which 
these  objects  are  attained  ;  and  mere  busybodies  or  scandal  lovers 
arc  a  distinct  species.  But  some  men  are  born  observers  and  readers 
of  their  kind,  of  what  people  say  and  do,  apart  from  any  personal 
concern,  How  people  look  when  they  say  and  do  anything,  with 
what  words,  what  deportment,  what  tricks,  graces,  mannerisms — 
all  this  is  interesting  to  them,  constitutes  their  intellectual  exercise 
and  amusement.  Passion,  malignity,  prejudice,  alike  disqualify  one 
for  taking  in  correct  impressions,  and  committing  them  to  memory 
intact.  Few  things  are  more  delightful  than  the  conversation  of 
such  persons  where  their  powers  of  expression  and  other  social 
gifts  do  justice  to  their  matter — some  country  rector  perhaps, 
whose  life  has  brought  him  in  contact  with  every  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  who  has  found  something  to  exercise  his  talent  in 
them  all.  IIow  schoolmasters,  and  learned  doctors,  and  original 
thinkers,  and  fine  ladies,  and  country  magnates,  and  rustics,  relics 
of  another  state  of  things,  rise  and  stand  before  us  and  say 
their  say  by  turns!  Or  it  may  be  the  last,  least  distinguished 
member  of  an  illustrious  literary  circle,  or  some  sole  lingerer  of  an 
exclusive  coterie  fondly  dwelling  on  the  memories  that  are  now 
his  world.  What  strange  exciting  intercourse  have  we  been 
holding ;  what  darkness  closes  over  all  when  death  breaks  the 
magic  spell  of  graphic  narrative !  Or  perhaps  it  is  some  keen-sighted, 
active-minded,  well-memoried  old  maid,  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  one  spot,  herself  the  depositary  of  other  memories,  the  receiver 
of  old  confidences.  What  can  she  not  tell  of  the  old  times — which 
of  all  old  times  are  most  universally  interesting — the  times  out  of 
our  reach,  but  with  which  we  still  own  some  personal  relations  ! 
Taking  her  in  the  vein  we  are  transported  into  another  world  ;  she 
rises  into  the  historical.  Old  scenes,  old  state  and  courtesies, 
rivalries,  courtships,  bitternesses,  diversions  start  into  being ;  and 
always  with  some  marked  differences  from  the  received  notions  of 
the  characters  and  incidents  concerned.  The  private  view  very 
rarely  indeed  coincides  with  the  view  which  the  outside  world 
has  settled  into.  The  images  retained,  the  words  and  action  which 
emphasize  them,  all  present  another  picture  from  our  previous 
conception.  The  character  which  posed  so  gracefully  in  common 
fame  and  report  looks  a  good  deal  more  lifelike  and  less  typical  of 
the  lofty  virtues,  while  names  which  have  had  an  ill  sound  till  now 
are  humanized  by  redeeming  points  and  shine  in  unexpected 
merits. 

But  oracles  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  seeking ;  the 
present  is  with  most  people  an  absolute  superseder  of  the  past. 
Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  effort  to  probe  a 
memory.  More  especially  is  the  expectation  vain  that  people  will 
remember  best  what  is  in  itself  most  important ;  their  personal 
interests  must  have  been  concerned  before  a  sufficient  primary 
impression  is  made.  We  try  to  get  from  the  rustic  of  average 
intelligence  what  the  place  he  has  lived  in  all  his  life  looked  like 
when  he  was  young,  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  oblivion  that 
hangs  over  things  which  are  called  within  the  memory  of  man.  He 
has  never  had  words  to  describe  a  scene  or  an  effect  to  himself. 
So  the  vanished  old  hall  has  left  nothing  describable  in  his  mind. 
What  he  has  to  say  of  its  vanished  inhabitants  is  hardly  more 
distinct.  The  old  squire  used  to  walk  past  his  door  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back ;  his  daughter,  once  the  cynosure  of  some  neighbouring 
eyes,  is  solely  remembered  for  the  little  dog  walking  close  at  her  heels, 
which  had  one  jacket  for  summer  and  another  for  winter.  Not  that 
3uch  research  is  ever  win  '!y  fruitless.  The  old  fellow  warms  up. 
He  has  had  his  triumphs,  his  jealousies,  above  all,  his  grievances ; 
and  he  cannot  talk  of  them  without  some  visions  of  past  days 
rising  before  his  auditor.  The  bed-ridden  old  matron,  reviving  old 
scandals,  lets  out  old  habits  and  manners  by  the  way  ;  but  it  needs 
natural  powers  above  the  common,  and  also  a  mind  at  leisure  from 
Itself,  to  have  much  to  tell  of  a  past  which  in  no  other  way  con¬ 
cerned  self  but  that  it  interested  a  mind  open  to  impressions. 

But  much  of  the  knowledge  that  passes  away  has  little  relation  to 
this  aspect  of  the  question.  What  a  store  of  learning  passes  out 
of  the  reach  of  ordinary  men  when  a  great  scholar  dies,  or  a 
skilful  doctor,  or  a  subtle,  hard-headed  lawyer.  And  it  is  learning 
of  a  kind  which  they  cannot  leave  behind  them,  for  the  gatherings 
of  a  lifetime  cannot  be  passed  on  in  the  form  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  mind’s  experience.  The  old  labourer  who  has  spent  his 
life’s  strength  on  one  farm  cannot  transfer  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  witli  the  soil,  and  with  every  hedge  aud  ditch  and  drain 
which  have  been  his  world.  Every  person  whose  business  makes 
him  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  men,  through  contact  with 
their  good  and  bad  qualities,  carries  away  with  him  much  im¬ 
portant  knowledge,  not  transferable.  How  many  rogues  must  re¬ 
joice  when  the  ideal  detective  quits  this  lower  scene !  But,  besides 
this,  there  are  labours  and  natural  products  of  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  has  died  out,  or  is  dying  out  as  we  write.  We  all  know 
of  lost  arts  the  secret  of  which  expired  with  the  possessor,  but  how 
long  will  there  exist  the  man  who  has  inhaled  the  full  and  exquisite 


sweetness  of  the  cabbage  rose  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  the  flavour 
of  the  golden  pippin,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers,  lasts  in  living 
memory  ;  and  so  of  other  delights.  How  few  can  recall  the  exhi¬ 
laration  of  the  old-fashioned  country  dance  ;  how  few  remain  who 
saw  Mrs.  Siddons  act,  or  heard  Tom  Moore  sing,  or  Sydney  Smith 
joke,  or  Coleridge  talk.  Still,  while  the  few  live,  we  who  hear 
them  know  something ;  but  the  soul  of  their  memories  is  fast  passing 
out  of  the  world.  And  to  descend  to  more  familiar  examples. 
"When  a  good  cook  dies — one  invested  with  a  genius  in  intimate 
correspondence  with  all  the  materials  of  her  art,  who  can  foresee 
the  influence  of  a  condiment  or  an  essence  upon  all  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  who  understands  combinations  and  prognosticates 
results  hidden  from  the  vulgar — what  knowledge  dies  out  with  her, 
knowledge  incommunicable !  Not  that  she  would  wilfully  with¬ 
hold  it,  like  Lady  Bustle,  commemorated  in  the  Rambler,  who  had 
culinary  secrets  which  she  resolved  should  perish  with  her ;  whose 
orange  pudding  was  concocted  with  such  mystery,  “  while  the 
household  was  dispersed  in  all  directions  till  the  oven  door  closed 
upon  it,  and  all  inquiries  were  vain.”  The  real  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen  need  no  such  reserve ;  they  are  knowledge  in  action  not 
reducible  to  words,  else  would  not  so  many  a  confection  dear  to 
memory  be  a  memory  only.  Other  sauces  of  as  subtle  a  refinement 
of  flavour,  other  puddings  of  as  ethereal  an  excellence,  may  be 
in  being  as  we  write  ;  but  the  particular  combinations  that  enriched 
and  poetized  our  youth,  and  swell  the  heart  in  recalling  them,  are 
a  lost  knowledge,  things  irrecoverable,  alms  for  oblivion. 

Throughout  all  this  range  of  losses  we  are  lamenting  over  the 
inevitable.  The  world  has  not  room  for  all  knowledge ;  in  every 
active  state  of  society  new  knowledge  must  supersede  the  old.  If 
all  people  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  employed  their  leisure  in 
reproducing  their  past,  they  would  not  find  hearers.  Old-world 
histories  owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  their  rarity,  and  each 
age  has  worthies  of  its  own  who  must  not  be  neglected  for  those 
who  preceded  them.  Yet  such  reflections  may  have  their  use  in 
taking  down  that  common  assumption  that  we  are  in  any  literal 
sense  the  heir  of  all  the  ages ;  that  we  succeed  to  all  that  is  good 
in  them,  that  their  amplest  wealth  is  added  to  our  own.  Rather,  as 
every  period  has  some  grace  and  charm  peculiarly  its  own,  so  it 
has  a  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  harmony  with  it  not  to  be  inherited 
under  new  conditions.  And  as  with  communities  so  with  the  in¬ 
dividual;  whatever  can  be  written  passes  on,  but  that  which 
belongs  most  intimately  to  the  man,  and  constitutes  his  worth, 
and  makes  him  what  he  is  in  men’s  eyes,  dies  with  him.  When  we 
lose  such  a  friend  we  rarely  can  point  to  the  heir  of  what  was 
most  distinctively  his  own. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  EXCLUSIVENESS. 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  about  one  half  of  the  world  not 
knowing  how  the  other  half  lives,  which  is  usually  applied  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  upper  classes  with  regard  to  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  those  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale.  Its  applica¬ 
tion,  however,  might  be  turned  the  other  way  with  equal  truth  ; 
for  the  lower  classes  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  trials 
to  which  those  above  them  are  subjected  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  existence,  or  they  would  probably  be  less  eager  to  bring 
themselves  within  the  range  of  similar  experiences.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  society  is  at  the  present  moment  in  an  extremely 
uncomfortable  and  critical  condition,  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cause  of  this  is  simply  that  too  many  people  are 
trying  to  get  into  it.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  if  any  means 
could  be  found  for  checking  the  pressure  from  the  outside,  it  would 
be  an  immense  relief  to  the  poor  people  who  are  already  almost 
jammed  to  death  in  the  crush  within,  as  well  as  to  other  people 
who  are  foolishly  endeavouring  to  get  themselves  into  the 
squeeze.  Something  might  perhaps  be  done  by  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  but 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  outsiders  to  believe  it.  In 
France,  when  all  the  seats  in  an  omnibus  are  full,  a  placard 
marked  coniplet  in  large  letters  is  hung  on  the  door,  so  that  all 
who  run  may  read  the  warning  and  give  up  the  chase.  In 
the  same  way  large  posters  announcing  “  All  Full  ”  are  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  doors  of  the  opera  house  in  the  ITaymarket  when 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  perform,  and  indeed  these  con¬ 
siderate  gentlemen  even  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending 
sandwich-men  all  over  London  to  publish  the  fact  that  every 
place  is  taken.  Such,  however,  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature 
that  this  last  proceeding  has,  it  is  understood,  rather  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  crowds  at  the  doors.  Whatever  might  be  the 
effect  of  precautions  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  society,  there  is  no 
one  who  has  authority  to  enforce  them.  It  is  no  use  announcing 
that  a  place  is  full  unless  the  doors  can  be  closed  so  that  no  one 
else  may  enter;  and  this  is  just  the  difficulty  of  a  social  enclosure 
which  is  practically  open  on  every  side,  so  that  any  one  who  has 
sufficient  energy  and  impudence  may  take  his  chance  of  getting  in. 
The  number  of  people  who  have  incomes  of  from  three  to  twenty 
thousand  a  year-,  and  who  think  they  are  as  good  as  anybody 
else,  and  entitled  to  go  anywhere  if  they  only  find  room, 
has  of  late  years  greatly  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  its  being  diminished.  Existing 
arrangements  were  of  course  never  intended  for  such  a  multitude, 
and  any  attempt  to  expand  the  accommodation  appears  to  result 
not  in  giving  more  ease,  but  only  in  attracting  more  company. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  pitiable  to  observe  the  desperate 
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stru<™le  of  fine  people,  or  at  least  of  those  who  think  they  are,  or 
wislTto  be  thought,  fine,  to  enjoy  a  little  of  the  exclusiveness 
which  was  once  their  pride.  In  other  days,  not  so  very  remote,  it 
was  the  fashion  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  .  walk  by  the  side  oi 
the  Serpentine  on  Sunday  afternoon  ;  but  this  had  alter  a  time  to 
be  given  up  because  everybody  else  came  too.  The  Zoological 
Gardens  then  afforded  a  select  retreat,  but  this  too  was  soon  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  general  throng ;  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  inconveniently 
hustled  can  find  a  place  to  walk  in.  The  same  fate  has  overtaken 
the  fashionable  world  on  the  racecourse  and  on  the  cricket  ground, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  direction.  Lord’s,  once  so  quiet  and  re¬ 
spectable,  is  now  converted  into  a  suffocating  bear-garden  when¬ 
ever  a  popular  match  is  played.  Ascot,  and  even  Goodwood,  are 
rapidly  undergoing  a  similar  transformation,  and  before  long  we 
may  expect  to  see  them  swamped  by  much  the  same  sort  ol 
ruffianism  which  has  to  be  encountered  at  Epsom  or  New¬ 
market.  The  sudden  growth  of  the  crowd  between  Putney  and 
Mortlake  on  the  boat-race  day  is  another  example  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  of  seeing  anything  quietly.  A  dozen  years  ago 
the  gathering  by  the  side  of  the  river  was  little  more  than  a  snug 
family  party.  In  all  districts  within  easy  reach  by  railway  the 
hunting-field  gets  to  be  as  thronged  and  busy  as  a  fair,  and  the 
grouse  are  mobbed  on  the  moors.  The  block  in  Rotten  Row 
and  at  the  afternoon  drive  obeys  the  same  law  of  continuous 
inflation  as  the  crowds  which  look  at  it.  The  Academy  has 
come  to  be  a  mere  packing-case  for  a  wriggling  mass  of  human 
creatures  hopelessly  wedged  together.  In  all  public  places,  it 
is  much  the  same,  and  even  at  Court  the  number  of  Drawing 
Rooms  has  had  to  be  extended  in  order  to  provide  for  the  increas¬ 
ing  stream  of  presentations.  Nor  is  the  squeeze  confined 
to  town.  All  the  world  goes  to  the  Lakes  or  the  High¬ 
lands  in  the  holidays,  and  the  quiet  watering-place  has 
ceased  even  to  be  dreamt  about.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
observable  a  growing  tendency  to  resist,  or  escape  from,  the  general 
movement  by,  as  it  were,  railing  off  against  the  multitude  all  sorts 
of  special  enclosures,  to  which  only  a  select  company  has  the  right 
of  admission  ;  but  as  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  these  expedients 
have  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  high  palisades  of 
Sandown  Park  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  roughs 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  gate-money,  though  it  is  understood 
that  by  some  mysterious  means  a  very  unpleasant  element.intro- 
duced  itself  at  the  recent  meeting ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
keep  out  people  whose  company  may  not  be  desired,  but  who  can 
afford  to  pay  admission-money  however  high  it  may  be  carried. 
At  Prince’s  Club  exclusiveness  has,  it  is  said,  been  carried  so 
far  that  only  elected  members  are  admitted,  and  the  unity  of 
husband  and  wife  is  rigorously  ignored.  The  ferocious  black¬ 
balling  which  goes  on  in  some  of  the  Clubs  is  no  doubt  also  a 
protest  against  the  universal  overcrowding  from  which  society  is 
suffering. 

How  far  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue  or  extend  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  country  is  every  year  growing  richer,  more 
prosperous,  more  disposed  to  amusement,  and  less  inclined  to 
respect  social  distinctions  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  desire  to 
infringe  them,  had  formerly  the  force  of  law ;  and  the  crush 
of  new  people  pushing  in  everywhere  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  fall  off.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  no  doubt  always  been 
going  on,  though  in  a  modified  degree,  and  the  complaints  which 
are  now  so  constantly  heard  might  easily  be  matched  in  the  plays 
and  novels  of  an  earlier  period.  There  has,  in  fact,  always  been 
a  cry  that  London  was  getting  too  big,  and  everybody  too  much 
jostled,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  present  day 
may  prove  to  be,  to  some  extent,  as  groundless  as  those  of  the 
past.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  room  left  up  and  down  the 
country,  though  particular  haunts  or  avenues  may  be  tin- 
pleasantly  thronged.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  something  is  lost  in  this  swarming  life  beyond,  the  mere 
gratification  of  a  snobbish  exclusiveness.  There  is  in  mobs  a 
certain  tendency  to  degradation.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance, 
that  conversation  of  the  kind  which  used  to  be  cherished  in  small 
circles  of  cultivated  men  and  women,  more  or  less  intimately 
known  to  each  other,  secure  in  mutual  confidence,  stimulated  by 
community  of  tastes,  and  protected  against  those  rude  intrusions  of 
alien  natures  which  at  once  break  up  the  spell  of  such  a  group, 
can  survive  the  multitudinous  habits  of  modern  days ;  and  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  taste  and  refinement  is  thus  deteriorated, 
if  not  destroyed,  for  this  kind  of  association  applies  not  merely 
to  literary  or  philosophical  talk,  but  to  music  and  all  the  forms 
of  art.  It  may  be  said  that  people  who  wish  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  overspreading  wave  can  do  so  by  choosing 
their  own  companions,  and  shutting  their  doors  against  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  practically  this  can  scarcely  be  done.  The 
gregarious  life  around  us  tends  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
acquaintances  of  all  kinds,  if  not  through  ourselves,  at  least  through 
others  near  to  us ;  and  unless  a  man  had  the  strength  of  mind 
to  cut  himself  off  from  almost  all  surroundings — which,  besides, 
might  be  a  step  entailing  other  disadvantages — he  would  still  find 
himself  exposed  to  contact  with  a  numerous  society  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not.  As  the  tendency  of  the  various  classes  to  equality  in¬ 
creases,  fashion  acquires  additional  power,  inasmuch  as  people 
moving  in  flocks  and  crowds  are  naturally  impelled  to  imita¬ 
tion,  and  subject  to  the  contagion  of  impulses.  This  is  another 
peril  to  independence  and  originality  of  thought  and  taste,  while 
it  also  encourages  the  anarchy  of  social  life.  The  majority  gets  to 
be  the  master,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  composition, 


is  incapacitated  from  making  head  against  rude  intrusions 
or  breaches  of  discipline.  The  only  consolation  is  that,  as 
the  pressure  of  overcrowding  grows,  a  partial  reaction  may  be  sefc 
up  against  it ;  and  that  it  may  come  to  be  understood,  by  sheer 
force  of  physical  demonstration.,  that  everybody  cannot  possibly  be 
everywhere  at  once,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  into  de¬ 
tachments,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  having  a  chance  of  seeing  about 
one. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  MATTERS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  Continental  country  where  at  this 
moment  the  three  parties  who  are  at  issue  with  one  another 
about  the  question  of  Church  and  State  are  so  sharply  defined  as 
in  Switzerland.  On  the  one  side  are  the  Ultramontanes,  who  will 
recognize  the  validity  of  no  civil  laws  which  they  regard  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  interests  or  prerogatives. of  the  Church,  and  who 
miss  no  opportunity  of  asserting  their  position.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  episcopal  directories  for  1875  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
parish  priests  who  have  been  dispossessed  by  the  civil  authority, 
or  have  not  been  re-elected  by  the  parishes  according  to  the  original 
custom,  all  acts  of  the  State  or  of  the  congregation  to  the  contrary- 
being  treated  as  null  and  void.  On  the  other  hand,  those,  whether 
among  statesmen  or  the  populace,  who  are  resolved  to  maintain  at  alt 
costs  the  civil  supremacy  over  the  Church,  are  zealous  in  devising 
fresh  checks  against  the  Ultramontane  agitation.  Between  these, 
stands  a  third,  which  in  England  would  be  called  the  Libera? 
party ;  but  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  that  name  is  appropriated 
by  the  strenuous  upholders  of  what  we  should  consider  an  oppres¬ 
sive  or  persecuting  policy  in  religious  matters.  This  “middle 
party,”  which  is  rather  oddly  described  in  German  newspapers  ns 
that  of  “  the  ecclesiastical  Manchester  men,  who  do  homage  to  the 
principle  of  sovereign  individualism,”do  not  care  to  discuss  the  motives 
and  tendencies  of  the  Ultramontanes,  but  wish  Church  and  State 
to  go  their  separate  ways  in  peace.  To  this  party  some  members 
of  the  Cantonal  Council  of  Geneva  are  said  to  belong ;  it  cannot 
claim  a  majority  in  any  of  the  various  bodies  composing  either  the 
Federal  or  Cantonal  Governments.  The  Neue  Ziirieher  Zeitnng 
appears  to  be  its  organ.  Most  of  the  Cantonal  Governments 
make  a  great  point  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
especially  as  instanced  in  the  Encyclical  of  March.  23  last,  and 
are  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  cany  on  an  energetic  resistance.  This  is  conspicuously  the 
case  with  the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Soleure,  Aargau,  Geneva,  Basle, 
and  St.  Gall ;  and  the  National  and  State  Council,  which  com¬ 
pose  the  Federal  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Council,  pursue 
the  same  policy,  of  which  they  gave  evidence  in  the  banishment 
of  Bishop  Mermillod,  the  dismissal  of  Mgr.  Agnozzi,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  and 
Marriage  Law. 

The  burning  question  at  this  moment  is  one  arising  out  of  the 
decree  of  the  Bernese  Government  in  January  1 874,  banishing  the 
sixty-nine  deprived  Catholic  parish  priests  of  the  Jura,  and  all  who 
had  signed  the  collective  protest  of  the  previous  February  against  t he 
proceedings  of  the  Government  (see  Saturday  Review,  October  3, 
1874).  Against  these  stringent  measures  several  complaints  were 
lodged  both  with  the  Federal  Assembly  and  the  Federal  Council,, 
but° no  final  decision  has  up  to  this  day  been  given.  The  Federal 
Assembly  in  March  of  last  year  referred  the  question  to.  the 
Council,  whereupon  rumours  got  wind  which  greatly  disquieted 
the  so-called  Liberal  majority.  It  was  whispered  that  the  Federal 
Council  was  disposed  to  receive  the  Ultramontane  appeal  favour¬ 
ably  and  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  banishment,  or  that  at  all  events 
its  attitude  was  doubtful,  and  there  were  serious  differences  of 
opinion  among  its  seven  members ;  the  Ultramontanes  accordingly 
were  preparing  to  bring  back  their  exiled  pastors  in  triumph  over 
the  French  border,  while  the  opposite  party  tallied  of  resistance 
and  reprisals.  We  may  just  remind  our  readers  in  passing  that 
the  Federal  Council  ( Bundesrath )  is  the  supreme  executive  and 
administrative  authority  in  Switzerland,  and  consists  of  seven 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly 
( Bundesversammluny),  which  latter  body  is  made  up  of  the  National 
Council  ( Nationalrath )  and  States  Council  ( Standerath )  combined, 
and  holds  the  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  country.  The 
recent  change  in  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  to  every 
Swiss  citizen  the  right  of  settling  wherever  he  pleases  within 
the  Federal  territory,  supplied  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  validity  of  the  sentence  of  the  Bernese  Government,  and  Ibe 
only  question  that  could  fairly  be  raised  was  whether  the  new  article 
(of  April  19,  1874)  was  to  be  held  as  having  a  retrospective  foreev 
To  this  juridical  argument  was  added  a  political  one..  The  middle 
party  already  referred  to  was  said  to  exercise  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  over  individual  members  of  the  Federal  Council  and  Assembly, 
and  the  members  of  the  French  and  Austrian  diplomatic  service 
were  suspected  to  be  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  in 
the  same  direction ;  they  were  known  to  be  assiduous  in  their 
attendance  on  the  ministrations  of  the  parish  priest  of  Bern,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  city  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  opposition  to  the  State  laws.  Even  the  Prussia® 
Ambassador,  General  von  Rcider,  was  reported  to  profess  himself 
no  admirer  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  Government.  This 
combination  of  political  and  juridical  considerations  sufficed  at 
least  to  suggest  the  likelihood  of  a  neutral  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Central  Government ;  they  might  perhaps  declare  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
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difficulty  ;  but  the  famous  formula  of  Cavour  is  an  abomination  with 
modern  German  and  Swiss  Liberals,  who  greatly  prefer  a  salaried 
Church  which  they  can  manipulate  at  will  to  a  “free  Church” 
which  is  left  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  though  it  may  be 
stripped  of  all  privileges  or  emoluments.  The  clever  writer 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  facts  already 
mentioned  will  accordingly  hear  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  lie 
will  not  even  allow  that  the  new  articles  of  the  Swiss  Constitution 
can  have  any  retrospective  force,  and  seems  to  think  it  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  such  a  view  to  observe  that,  if  they  are  applicable  to 
the  case  of  the  exiled  priests  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  “  the  Papal  agent,”  Mgr.  Mermillod,  who  would  be 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  same  plea  for  returning  to  Geneva. 
Indeed  he  insists  that  the  right  is  still  preserved  to  the  Cantons, 
by  Art.  50  of  the  new  Constitution,  of  providing  for  public  order 
against  clerical  aggression,  irrespectively  of  any  rights  guaranteed  to 
individual  citizens.  That  is  a  question  of  course  for  .Swiss  jurists 
to  decide;  but,  if  he  is  right,  Germany  is  certainly  not  the  only 
country  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli’s  too  famous  contrast  between  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Englishmen  and  of  foreigners  may  be  re¬ 
ferred.  The  writer  however  considers  that  the  maintenance  and 
further  development  of  the  Church  policy  of  the  Bernese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  only  among  the  most  elementary  and  obvious  duties 
of  true  statesmanship,  but  constitutes  the  special  and  distinguishing 
glory  of  modern  Switzerland  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  Europe.  He 
waxes  enthusiastic,  not  to  say  eloquent,  on  the  subject.  “  In 
Switzerland,”  he  exclaims,  “  we  are  resolved  on  no  account  to 
give  up  the  contest  or  to  prosecute  it  otherwise  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  everywhere  seen  a  fresh  activity,  I 
might  almost  say  a  fierce  determination  to  prosecute  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  programme,  which  fills  all  foreigners  with  respect  for  non- 
Ultramontane  Switzerland.” 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  prove  this.  No  sooner  was  the  rumour 
spread  of  a  disposition  of  the  Federal  Council  to  dally  with  Ultra- 
montanism,  than  sixty  members  of  the  National  Council  (nearly 
half  that  body)  assembled  at  Pfistern,  and  declared  that  if  the 
Federal  Council  allowed  the  appeal  of  the  Bernese  priests,  the 
Federal  Assembly  should  be  convoked  at  once.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Swiss  “  Liberal  ”  press  warmly  applauded  this  resolution. 
Among  the  Catholics,  it  is  added — we  must  of  course  remember 
that  this  is  the  report  of  an  ardent  partisan — “  The  freethinking 
Church  organization  is  increasing  with  almost  incredible  rapidity.” 
In  the  Canton  of  Bern  most  of  the  people  took  part  in  the  elections 
lor  the  Synod,  including  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  Jura,  and 
thus  accepted  the  State  organization  of  the  Church.  The  Synod 
consists  of  eighty-eight  members,  representing  66,000  Catholics — 
that  is  about  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  Canton — and  is  to 
meet  this  month  to  discuss  the  constitution  of  the  Swiss  National 
Church.  On  June  14  the  first  national  Synod  of  this  “Swiss 
Christian  Catholic  Church  ”  is  to  assemble  at  Olten,  and  at  this 
meeting  not  only  the  organic  rules — drawn  up  by  the  Old  Catholic 
Theological  Faculty  at  Bern — but  the  election  of  a  Bishop  also 
will  be  discussed.  The  declarations  of  adherence  to  the  Synod, 
we  are  told,  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  from  sixty  to  eighty 
parishes  will  at  once  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  new  Bishop.  Besides  the  Cantons  mentioned  jnst  now,  which 
had  long  since  taken  up  the  cause,  there  is  now  alleged  to  be 
every  prospect  of  the  formation  of  a  large  “  Christian  Catholic  ” 
community  at  the  very  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Gall,  and  the 
suicidal  indiscretion  of  the  Ultramontane  leaders,  which  was 
prominently  exemplified  in  the  Encyclical  of  last  March,  tends  to 
precipitate  the  crisis. 

But  still  the  Federal  Council  holds  its  hand.  On  March  27 
last  came  out  the  long  expected  decision,  which  really  decides 
nothing.  It  merely  invites  the  Cantonal  Council  of  Bern  to  re¬ 
consider  its  decree  of  banishment  of  January  1 874  against  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  to  report  whether  it  wishes  to  maintain  the  sentences, 
and,  if  so,  to  explain  the  reasons  “  which  make  this  exceptional 
measure  necessary.”  On  receiving  this  report  the  Federal  Council 
will  decide  on  its  course  of  action.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from 
this  is  that  the  Federal  Council  apparently  recognizes  the  abstract 
lawfulness  of  such  exceptional  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Cantonal 
Government  even  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  that  it  certainly 
assumes  its  own  right  of  supreme  control  over  them,  which  is 
alleged — on  what  grounds  we  do  not  very  clearly  comprehend — to 
be  open  to  dispute.  It  has  come  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  Bernese  Government  has  privately  intimated  to  the  members 
of  the  Council  its  readiness  to  withdraw  the  sentence  of  banish¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  the  new  Synod  is  constituted ;  but  as  this  private 
agreement  came  to  light  through  one  of  the  members,  and  has  en¬ 
couraged  a  renewal  of  “  Ultramontane  excesses,”  the  Government 
no  longer  holds  itself  bound  by  it. 

Let  us  repeat  distinctly  that  we  give  the  preceding  details  of 
the  alleged  progress  of  the  Old  Catholics — or,  as  they  call 
themselves  in  Switzerland,  the  “Christian  Catholic”  Church 
— under  reserve.  They  do  not  correspond  at  all  accurately, 
especially  as  regards  the  Bernese  Jura,  with  previous  informa¬ 
tion  coping  from  other  quarters,  equally  unfriendly  to  Ultra- 
montanism,  and  there  is  not  much  internal  evidence  of  the 
writer’s  competence  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  on  the 
subject.  But  as  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  controversy  the 
facts  are  correctly  given.  And,  in  Geneva  at  all  events,  the  high 
handed  action  of  the  State  has  resulted  in  the  division  of  the 
professing  Catholics  into  three  separate  and  mutually  antagonistic 
communions.  In  that  Canton  the  Catholic  outnumbers  the  Pro¬ 
testant  population  by  nearly  four  thousand,  partly  through 


conversions,  but  in  great  measure  also  through  French  immigra¬ 
tion;  and  the  jealousy  fostered  among  the  Protestants  °  by 
this  new  invasion,  as  they  probably  regard  it,  of  the 
original  headquarters  of  Calvinism  may  have  helped  to 
aggravate  their  resentment  at  the  assumption  by  Mgr.  Mer¬ 
millod,  in  contravention  of  the  Concordat  of  1832,  of  the  title  first 
of  Vicar-General  and  then  of  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Geneva.  At 
any  rate  he  was  summarily,  and  somewhat  roughly,  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Femey,  four  miles  off, 
which  is  just  over  the  French  border,  where  he  has  held  his  little 
court  ever  since,  and  directs  the  movements  of  his  followers  quite 
as  effectually  as  before,  and  with  such  superadded  authority  as 
a(  mild  martyrdom  may  confer  upon  him.  Meanwhile  the 
Geneva  Government  took  into  its  own  hands  the  administration  of 
Church  affairs  in  the  city,  and  for  a  time  Father  Hyacinthe  was 
content  to  act  under  its  auspices  ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  his 
“  Liberal  Catholic ”  allies  were  “neither  Liberal  in  politics  nor 
Catholic  in  religion,”  and  the  threatened  seizure  of  Notre  Dame,  a 
church  built  by  Ultramontane  subscriptions  about  twenty  years 
ago — which  has  since  actually  taken  place — helped  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  He  separated  himself  accordingly  from  the 
“  State  _  Catholics,”  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  third  body 
numbering  somewhat  under  a  thousand  souls,  who  repudiate  the 
Erastian  politics  and  lax  creed  of  the  former  no  less  than  the 
Romanizing  of  the  Ultramontane  majority.  Whether  he  will 
be  able,  eventually  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  the 
“  Christian  Catholics”  and  their  future  Bishop  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  very  much  in  common  at 
present.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of 
bona  fide  Catholics  have  really  thrown  in  their  lot  with  these  last, 
and  how  their  cause  is  regarded  by  impartial  lookers-on.  The 
opinion  of  religious  Protestants  on  the  spot,  not  mixed  up  with 
the  political  dispute,  was,  as  we  happen  to  know,  far  from  favour¬ 
able  to  them  a  twelvemonth  ago.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
distinguished  French  Protestant  pastor,  M.  Pressense,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  strongest  disapproval  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
Swiss  as  well  as  of  the  Prussian  Government. 


THE  POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS. 

TT  may  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  deal  effectively  with 
-L  the  pollution  of  rivers,  which  has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
We  might  almost  say  that  this  question  of  drainage  is  the  most 
important  question  of  the  day.  Drainage,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
introducing  his  Bill  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  must  be 
put  somewhere.  You  cannot  put  it  in  the  air;  you  cannot 
always  put  it  on  the  land ;  and  when  you  cannot  put  it  on  the 
land  you  necessarily  put  it  into  a  river.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  practice  of  putting  drainage  into  rivers  will  be  much  longer 
tolerated,  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  must  go  upon  the  land.  The 
absorbing  and  deodorizing  property  of  earth  supplies  the  only  hope 
of  disposing  satisfactorily  of  drainage.  The  towns  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  are  under  legal  compulsion  to  divert  their  sewage,  and 
they  have  incurred  heavy  expense  in  purchasing  land  over 
which  it  may  be  spread.  Some  towns  afford  natural  facilities  for 
disposing  of  sewage,  while  in  others  the  necessary  arrangements 
involve  great  difficulty  and  expense.  A  considerable  breadth  of 
gently  sloping  land  should,  if  possible,  be  seemed.  The  sewage 
of  the  town  must  be  pumped  to  the  highest  level  of  this  land,  and 
then,  if  it  be  properly  managed,  it  will  permeate  and  fertilize  the 
land,  and  gradually  descend  to  the  lowest  level,  where  it  will  pass 
oft-  as  colourless  water,  and  reach  the  river  into  which  hitherto 
the  sewage  has  been  directly  poured.  Long  and  varied  experience 
has  shown  that  sewage  farms  can  be  conducted  without  nuisance, 
and,  under  favourable  conditions,  profitably.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  on  for  ever  pouring  the  sewage  of  a  town  over 
the  same  limited  extent  of  land.  The  necessity  of  providing  an 
adequate  extent  of  land  may  impose  hereafter  heavy  burdens  of 
debt  upon  the  towns.  But  this  necessity  must  be  endured.  The 
modern  system  of  accumulating  large  masses  of  population  at  par¬ 
ticular  points  compels  attention  to  sanitary  rules  which  small  old- 
fashioned  towns  might  neglect. 

The  ordinary  sewage  of  towns  is  not,  however,  the  most  noxious 
matter  that  enters  our  rivers.  The  refuse  of  manufactories  of  all 
kinds,  of  dye  works,  of  paper  works,  and  of  distilleries,  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  many  of  our  most  useful  streams  a  fearful  amount  of 
pollution.  The  stench  from  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  produces  sick¬ 
ness.  A  clergyman  who  lives  near  St.  Helen’s  says  that  the  river 
there  is  not  only  offensive  out  of  doors,  but  penetrates  into  every 
room  of  his  house,  even  when  the  windows  are  shut;  that  its 
action  is  felt  in  tbe  kitchen,  where  it  turns  the  copper  vessels 
almost  blue.  The  Mersey  emits  in  summer  a  very  offensive  smell. 
The  C alder  is  equally  disagreeable,  and  we  are  told  that  a  letter  has 
been  written  with  the  water  of  this  river  instead  of  ink.  It  was 
stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  light 
was  applied  to  the  water  of  a  stream  near  Bradford  and  it  burnt. 
A  stream  called  Bourne,  which  Hows  into  the  river  near  Durham, 
is  at  times  as  yellow  as  ochre  and  as  thick  as  glue.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  visited  Manchester  the  other  day  and  can  testify  that  the  river 
there  is  in  a  bad  condition.  He  was  told  by  a  high  municipal 
authority  that  an  unfortunate  man  tumbled  into  that  river  and, 
before  he  could  be  rescued,  swallowed  a  dose  of  the  water,  of 
which  he  died.  Similar  descriptions  might  be  given  of  almost  all 
the  rivers  of  those  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
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mining  or  manufacturing  industry  prevails.  The  amenities  of 
river-side  scenery  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
poetry  which  relates  to  rivers  must  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts  unintelligible.  The  Tweed  has  been  described  by  Com¬ 
missioners  as  a  polluted  and  offensive  river,  and  some  of  its 
tributaries  help  to  give  to  it  the  character  which  they  have 
already  acquired.  We  do  not  know  as  to  the  Teviot,  but  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  a  horse  which  had  to  carry  a  man 
for  his  life  would  be  suffered  to  drink  its  water.  The 
lugubrious  aspect  of  the  Thames  is  not  caused  wholly  by 

Solution.  Water  is  abstracted  above  Teddington  Lock  by  Water 
ompanies,  and  the  tide  now  runs  down  more  rapidly  than  it  did 
before  the  embankment  was  completed;  and  from  both  causes 
there  is  very  little  water  at  Richmond,  and  that  little  is  not  very 
clean.  From  Richmond  downwards  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
have  for  the  most  part  a  muddy  reek.  They  are  not  perhaps  posi¬ 
tively  noxious,  but  a  boat’s  crew  does  not  cling  to  them  a  moment 
longer  than  it  can  help.  It  is  true  that  the  sewage  of  London  is 
now  carried  down  to  the  outfalls  at  Barking  Creek  and  Erith,  and 
therefore  the  mud  of  the  Thames  at  Mortlake  cannot  fairly  be  said 
to  be  mainly  sewage,  but  still  it  doth  somewhat  smack. 

The  brief  summary  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  of  his  Bill  scarcely 
enables  us  to  judge  how  far  its  provisions  are  likely  to  be 
effectual.  A  strong  feeling  has  been  aroused  as  to  the 
necessity  of  legislation,  so  that  any  reasonable  Act  that  may  be 
passed  will  be  supported  by  public  opinion  in  its  application.  But 
the  objection  which  people  have  to  being  rated  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  improved  drainage  of  a  district  will  not  be  removed 
■either  by  any  enactment  or  by  the  Parliamentary  eloquence  by 
which  it  may  be  supported.  The  truth  is  that  people,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  will  have  to  pay  largely  for  improved  drainage. 
That  which  is  being  done  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  must  be 
done  everywhere,  and  it  cannot  be  done  without  heavy  cost.  The 
drainage  of  a  district,  says  Lord  Salisbury,  is  not  a  matter  which 
can  be  entrusted  to  local  authorities,  and  this  is  evidently  true. 
Local  authorities  have  been  trying  experiments  in  so-called 
•deodorization,  and  otherwise  endeavouring  to  get  round  a  difficulty 
which  must  be  directly  met.  It  is  time  that  some  general  prin¬ 
ciples  were  established  to  which  all  local  authorities  might  con¬ 
form.  A  state  of  things  has  grown  up  which  would,  if  unreformed, 
gradually  convert  a  large  part  of  England  into  a  cesspool.  It  appears 
that  the  duty  of  hearing  prosecutions  under  the  Bill  is  to  be  added 
to  the  business  of  that  convenient  officer,  the  County  Court  Judge, 
who  will  thus  add  to  his  other  duties  that  of  deciding  on  the  purity 
of  water.  The  County  Court  J udge,  it  seems,  will  be  able  to  do 
pretty  much  as  he  likes.  In  former  Bills  ten  standards  were  laid 
down  in  reference  to  the  character  and  ingredients  of  matter  which 
might  be  thrown  into  streams,  and  it  was  made  an  offence  to 
transgress  any  of  these  standards.  The  difficulty  that  was  felt 
with  regard  to  these  standards  was  that  they  struck  too  far,  and 
that  on  the  one  hand  they  would  include  water  flowing  from  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  sources,  while  on  the  other  they  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  stringent  to  affect  the  very  nuisances  against  which  legis¬ 
lation  was  directed.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  forbid  the  pouring 
of  filthy,  noxious,  and  polluting  liquids  into  streams,  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  County  Court  Judges  to  decide  what  liquids  possess 
the  forbidden  qualities.  If  it  were  desired  to  render  the  new 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  Judges  as  little  onerous  to  them 
as  possible,  the  Bill  takes  proper  means  for  doing  so.  The 
view  under  which  it  is  framed  is  that,  in  dealing  with  nuisances, 
it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  common  sense  of  the  tribunal 
to  which  the  cases  are  referred  than  to  lay  down  a  number  of  un¬ 
wieldy  chemical  tests.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  Bill  thus 
framed  will  give  very  little  trouble  to  the  County  Court  Judges  or 
anybody  else.  They  may  fairly  think  that  that  which  ha3  been 
ought  to  be,  or  may  be  still.  Since  County  Courts  were  established 
the  rivers  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  have  never  flowed  with 
pure  water,  and  it  may  well  be  thought  that,  in  the  interest  of 
cloth-making,  these  rivers  should  be  left  as  they  are,  and  only 
further  and  flagrant  advances  in  the  way  of  pollution  punished.  A 
Judge  who  has  held  his  office  for  some  years  will  have  grown  used 
to  the  state  of  things  around  him,  and  he  will  no  more  expect  pure 
water  at  Bradford  than  he  would  expect  roses  and  lilies  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  Legislature  having  fixed  no  standard,  a  Judge  may  be 
led  by  habits  and  associations  to  fix  in  his  own  mind  a  low  standard. 
However,  the  Bill,  as  we  have  said,  proposes  to  forbid  the  pouring 
of  filthy,  noxious,  and  polluting  liquids  into  streams,  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  County  Court  Judges  to  decide  what  liquids  come 
under  those  designations.  A  reader  of  the  Blue-books  may 
perhaps  think  that  a  Judge  would  be  certain  to  convict  in 
many  flagrant  cases,  such  as  those  books  contain.  But  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  standards  of  perfection  and  purity,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  are  apt  to  differ.  Some  years  ago  a  family  from 
the  West  of  England  took  a  house  in  London,  and  on  coming  into 
possession  they  were  much  disturbed  at  the  presence  of  certain 
noxious  insects,  which  they  in  their  ignorance  supposed  to  exist 
only  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  filth.  Considering  the  nuisance 
intolerable,  they  refused  to  pay  rent  for  the  house ;  a  trial  at  law 
ensued,  and  the  Judge  told  the  jury  that  a  tenant  of  a  London 
house  could  not  expect  to  find  it  absolutely,  but  only  reasonably, 
free  from  the  nuisance  complained  of.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
same  principle  might  produce  decisions  as  to  pouring  “  filthy, 
noxious,  and  polluting  liquids”  into  streams  which  might  dis¬ 
appoint  those  who  expect  a  considerable  reform  under  this  Bill. 

The  clause  against  putting  solid  matter  into  streams  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  occasion  much  difficulty.  Nobody  can  suppose  it  to 


be  right  to  tip  the  refuse  of  a  stone  quarry  into  a  river.  With 
respect  to  sewage,  it  must  either  be  freed  from  its  polluting  quali¬ 
ties  or  be  kept  out  of  the  stream.  This  also  is  plain 
enough.  It  can  mean  nothing  less  than  compelling  all  towns  to 
do  that  which  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  are  now 
doing.  A  Judge  is  unlikely  to  believe  in  any  patent  plan  of 
deodorization,  and  he  will  hold  that  sewage  is  sewage,  and  must 
be  diverted  from  the  river.  As  regards  manufactories  and  mines, 
a  distinction  is  made  according  to  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  have  poured  liquids  into  streams.  If  they  have  not  done  this 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  they  will  be  bound  to  make  the  out¬ 
flow  harmless  within  two  years,  or  be  absolutely  forbidden  to 
allow  it  to  proceed.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  a  longer 
prescription,  the  Government  have  felt  that  they  could  not  do 
more  than  provide  that  the  best  available  means  should  be  used  for 
making  the  liquids  harmless.  The  Local  Government  Board  will 
be  empowered  to  do  necessary  work  in  case  the  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities  fail  in  their  duty.  If  it  be  really  intended  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  use  this  power,  we  may  see  in  the  country 
a  beginning  of  sanitary  improvement  worthy  of  the  name. 


A  FRENCH  AGONY  COLUMN. 

THERE  is  something  very  curious  in  the  steady,  unfailing 
regularity  with  which  a  certain  class  of  personal  advertise¬ 
ments  find  their  way  day  after  day  into  the  second,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  from  the  broken-hearted  accent  of  some  of  its  appeals, 
the  agony,  column  of  the  Times.  Every  morning  there  is  sure  to 
be  at  least  one  ;  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three :  but  it  is  rarely 
that  they  exceed  that  number.  What  strikes  one  as  strange  is, 
not  that  such  advertisements  should  appear,  but  that  there  should 
be  so  systematically  always  one  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  and 
scarcely  ever  any  more.  It  seems  to  suggest  that  the  sum  of 
human  misery  or  anxiety  which  can  find  expression  in  this  manner 
approaches  to  a  fixed  quantity,  and  is  never  much  above  or  below 
a  certain  point.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  there  would 
be  occasional  fluctuations,  that  at  times  there  would  be  a  larger 
crop  than  usual,  while  at  other  times  it  would  fail  altogether.  An 
eminent  statistician  once  calculated  that  a  dog  and  a  half  were  lost 
every  day  in  London,  though  what  became  of  the  half-dogs  nobody 
knew  ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  on  the  average,  one  human  being 
and  a  half  every  day  cause  anxiety  to  some  other  human  being,  for 
which  the  anxious  persons  find  relief  by  advertising  in  the  Times.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  facilities  for  this  method  of  corre¬ 
spondence  would  tend  to  encourage  and  develop  it ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Indeed  the  tendency  in  recent 
years  has  been  rather  the  other  way.  In  the  early  days  of  English 
newspapers  personal  announcements  were  common  enough,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  a  great  help  to  able  editors  in  filling 
their  columns,  and  that  readers,  in  the  dearth  of  more  important 
news,  found  them  amusing.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
they  have  been  steadily  going  out,  until  they  have  now  reached  a 
level  which  seldom  alters.  W  hether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  absence  of  mystery,  or  at  least  of  a  love  of  mystery  for 
its  own  sake,  in  our  domestic  life,  or  "whether  it  is  simply  that 
English  people  from  their  practical  turn  of  mind  prefer  a  less 
public  kind  of  secresy,  is  a  question  we  cannot  undertake  to  decide ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  this  sort  of  advertisement  nowa¬ 
days  claims  a  very  small  part  of  the  space  which  might  be  at 
its  command.  This  is  the  more  singular  because,  wherever 
else  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  introduced,  it  has  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly.  The  New  York  papers,  for  example,  the  Herald 
especially,  have  pages  of  “  Personals.”  All  sorts  of  people  daily 
inquire  about,  threaten,  or  make  assignations  with,  one  another, 
and  the  extremely  frank  and  open  style  of  the  advertisements  has 
outraged  even  the  ordinary  license  of  American  opinion.  The  expe¬ 
riment  is  now  being  tried  in  Paris ;  but  it  is  as  yet  of  course  im¬ 
possible  to  say  with  what  results.  The  Figaro ,  which  aspires  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  French  press  in  novelty  and  enterprise,  has 
been  the  first  to  establish  a  column,  or  rather,  as  many  columns  as 
people  will  pay  for,  for  communications  of  this  kind.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  supplement  is  attached  to  each  Sunday  number,  but  only 
three  or  four  have  as  yet  been  published.  How  far  the  Petites 
Annonces  du  Dimanche,  at  a  franc  and  a  half  a  line,  are  genuine, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  known  that  when  a  new  pump  is  set 
in  operation  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pour  a  little  water  down 
in  order  to  give  the  sucker  a  start ;  and  it  is  open  to  suspicion  that 
some  of  the  annonces  in  this  instance  may  have  emanated  from  the 
same  source  as  the  witty  text  which  accompanies  it.  All  we 
shall  attempt  to  do  will  be  to  give  a  few  samples  of  it,  and  leave 
others  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  looking  down  these 
curious  pages  is  that  they  express  very  little  of  that  serious 
and  desperate  anxiety  which  has  gained  for  the  similar  column 
of  the  chief  English  journal  its  peculiar  name.  Solicitude 
seems  to  be  invariably  qualified  by  a  sense  that  existence  is 
still  possible,  and  that  other  consolations  may  be  in  store. 
Mine.  B.  announces  that  she  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  tidings 
of  M.  B. — “  Un  homme  fort  brun,  de  41  ans,  taille  moyenue, 
plutot  grand  que  petit  ”■ — here  is  a  tone  of  lingering  love,  perhaps 
intended  to  lure  the  wanderer  back ;  at  least  she  will  not  have 
him  depreciated,  though  he  has  tied — “  type  accentue,  yeux  delu¬ 
de  tete  ” ;  and  then  she  adds  that  it  is  supposed  he  is  oft'  to  the 
colonies,  in  a  way  that  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  indicate  that  in 
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the  meantime,  and  apart  from  the  remote  chance  of  his  return, 
Mine.  B.  is  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  a  husband.  In 
another  case  a  father  is  reminded  with  delicate  politeness  of  the 
existence  of  a  child  whom  he  has  abandoned.  Baron  L.  is 
informed  that  his  daughter  has  just  made  her  first  communion  in 
a  muslin  frock  at  twelve  sous  the  metre,  a  veil  of  tulle  at  twenty- 
five  sous,  and  shoes  at  three  francs ;  but,  it  is  added,  she  was  not 
less  pretty  on  account  of  her  cheap  attire,  nor  did  she  less  fervently 
pray  for  the  father  who  had  neglected  her. 

A  little  further  down  we  find  a  wife  admitting  that  she  had 
quitted  her  husband,  determined  never  to  return  to  him,  but 
appealing  to  him  to  make  some  show  of  paternal  protection  for 
the  sake  of  their  daughter.  He  is  asked  whether  he  would  like 
Estelle,  who  is  an  exceedingly  intelligent  little  girl,  to  sit  as  a 
judge  on  his  conduct.  “  Estelle  ought  to  believe  us  united  ” — so 
runs  the  message — “  until  the  day  when  she  can  understand  the 
reasons  which  have  separated  her  parents.  Therefore,  be  at  the 
door  of  the  convent  on  Thursday  next,  and  play  your  part  of 
husband  as  I  mean  to  play  mine  of  wife.  It  is  only  a  comedy  of 
an  hour  which  will  not  happen  very  often,  and  it  is  no  more  to 
me  than  to  you.”  Mme.  V.  appears  to  have  requested  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  friend  to  arrange  a  domestic  difficulty,  but  the  friend 
prudently  declines.  “  I  cannot,”  he  says,  “  accept  the  mission 
you  would  entrust  to  me.  To  reconcile  a  mother-in-law  and  son- 
in-law  is  hopeless,  especially  after  certain  irritations  ( froissements ). 
Moreover,  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  in  such  affairs  always 
does  more  harm  than  good.”  He  therefore  recommends  the 
mother-in-law"  to  go  to  the  son-in-law  herself  and  try  to 
make  it  up  with  him,  remembering  that  “  the  husband  is 
both  legally  and  morally  the  stronger.”  Mme.  Gabrielle  F., 
who  describes  herself  as  “  inquiete,”  asks  for  a  description 
of  the  “  signalement  physique  ”  of  a  certain  Freemason  who 
has  apparently  been  advertising  for  a  sympathetic  companion. 
A  benevolent  person  who  happens  to  be  acquainted,  not  with 
this  particular  Freemason,  but  with  Freemasonry  generally,  sup¬ 
plies  the  following  information,  which  we  give  in  English,  as 
printed  in  the  Figaro : — “The  masonic  sign  is  made  by  putting 
the  hand  to  the  mouth,  then  descending  it  down  to  the  chest,  then 
to  the  right  breast,  then  bringing  it  to  the  mouth  again,  thus  form¬ 
ing  the  square ;  you  will  thus  at  once  be  able  to  recognize  your 
man.” 

Many  of  the  annonces  are  clearly  enough  only  advertisements 
under  a  flimsy  disguise,  which  can  hardly  be  intended  to  deceive  any 
one.  One  begins : — “  The  homage  rendered  to  science  belongs  to 
the  domain  not  of  flattery  but  of  duty,”  and  then  goes  on,  after 
the  manner  of  the  country  clergyman  in  our  own  country,  who  has 
derived  inestimable  benefit  from  a  pill  the  recipe  of  which  he  is 
anxious  to  communicate  for  a  shilling's  worth  of  stamps,  to 
mention  a  marvellous  cure  of  which  gratitude  compels  the  publica¬ 
tion.  “  I  have  a  child  who  has  been  ill  for  a  year.  She  could 
walk  only  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  and  could  set  only  the  point  of 
the  right  foot  on  the  ground.  Now  my  child  runs,  jumps,  and 
walks  without  the  slightest  lameness,  and  those  who  saw  her  six 
months  ago  cannot  believe  the  fearful  malady  she  had  then  in  her 
hip.  The  author  of  this  remarkable  cure  is  an  orthopediste, 

Dr.  V - ,”and  then  follows  the  address.  One  can  fancy  the 

worthy  doctor’s  blushes  at  finding  himself  thus  made  famous. 
Here  is  another  communication  of  this  class “  A.  Z.  The  young 
American  lady  whom  you  admired  so  much  for  her  sonorous  voice 
and  brilliant  complexion,  was  very  pale,  and  could  only  whisper, 
six  months  ago.  You  should  hear  with  what  enthusiasm  she 
now  speaks  of  the  Mariana  wine.”  The  next  one  we  need  not 
attempt  to  translate : — “  A.  0.  J’ai  suivi  tes  conseils,  docteur  de 
mon  ame,  et  j’ai  maintenant  un  estomac  d’autruche  et  une  voix 
de  rossignol,  grace  au  vin  Mariana.  Marie  W.”  Applications  for 
situations  are  cast  in  a  similar  form.  “  MM.  V.  et  E.  Nantes  ”  are 
informed  that  now  is  the  time  to  show  that  they  are  really  the 
friends  of  the  undersigned.  He  wishes  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 
will  be  content  with  little.  Another  is  as  follows : — “  You  remem¬ 
ber  our  friend  G.  X. ;  he  is  desirous  of  a  place  as  secretary,  redac- 
teur.  You  know  how  modest  he  is  in  his  expectations,  in  spite  of  his 
good  education  and  practice  in  writing.  He  is  really  a  ram  avis.” 
A  retired  captain  seeks  employment  on  the  strength  of  “  his 
probity,  morality,  and  his  unexceptionable  references  recommend¬ 
ing  him  to  those  who  want  a  trusty  and  devoted  person,”  and  of 
having  been  wounded  at  Wissembourg.  Nor,  it  may  be  supposed, 
does  so  interesting  a  part  of  French  life  as  match-making  fail  to  be 
reflected  here.  Numerous  agencies  are  announced,  and  there  are 
also  specific  offers,  such  as,  “  Un  lord  cherche  une  orpheline,  sans 
dot.  Sympathie.”  In  another  column  we  find,  “  On  clesire  marier 
une  orpheline,  ayant  une  immense  fortune,  avec  un  noble  de  haute 
famille.”  This  young  lady  would  perhaps  suit  the  lord,  if  she  could 
but  shake  off  her  troublesome  dot.  But  perhaps  she  herself  might 
prefer  “  Un  monsieur  d’une  des  premieres  families  beiges,  45  aus, 
exterieur  distingue,  education  de  premier  ordre,  decore  de  plusieurs 
ordres,  grand  musicien,  nom  connu,  10  m.  livres  de  rente,”  who 
would  be  content  with  “  une  jolie  personne  de  bonne  famille,”  with 
20  mille  livres.  I11  the  next  paragraph,  however,  the  lord  will  find 
exactly  what  he  wants — “  Une  demoiselle  honorable,  distingude, 
sans  fortune,”  who  wants  to  marry  “  un  homme  bien  elevd.” 
A  widowed  “functionary”  of  38,  with  25,000  francs  de  rente, 
and  two  children,  would  marry  either  a  spinster  or  widow, 
who  has  at  least  100,000  francs,  but  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
any  children  but  his  own.  A  distinguished  young  man,  speaking- 
several  languages,  and  an  excellent  musician,  would  like  to  make 
the  happiness  of  a  lady  having  an  independent  fortune  and  artistic 


tastes.  That  no  one  may  be  left  without  a  chance  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  market,  Leontine  Rachel  appropriately  winds  up  the  column 
by  offering  “  to  restore  to  your  wife  her  complexion  as  a  bride, 
and  to  make  your  daughters  so  lovely  that  they  will  marry  with¬ 
out  difficulty  and  without  dowry.”  How  far  any  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  are  really  genuine  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  say,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  fashion  thus  set  in  fun  may  be  taken  up  in 
earnest. 


BREECH-LOADERS  VERSUS  MUZZLE-LOADERS. 

NE  of  those  impulses — scarcely  to  lie  distinguished  from 
panics — which  periodically  sway  the  British  public  has 
suddenly,  and  we  venture  to  believe  without  adequate  reason,  in¬ 
flicted  upon  us  a  reopening  of  the  whole  question  of  breech-loading 
versus  muzzle-loading  for  heavy  guns.  We  say  for  “  heavy  guns  ” 
in  contradistinction  to  field  guns  and  guns,  so  called,  “  of  posi¬ 
tion.”  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  that  the  opponents  of  our  existing 
weapons  do  not  intend  to  include  our  field  guns  within  the  range  of 
their  criticism  ;  but  as  the  arguments  and  considerations  applicable 
to  field  guns  are  in  the  main  quite  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  those  which  have  reference  to  heavy  guns,  andas  the  stress  of  the 
controversy  at  present  lies  upon  the  heavy  gun  side  of  the  question, 
it  will  be  convenient  for  the  moment  to  assume  that  it  is  our 
heavy  ordnance  alone  which  it  is  proposed  to  revolutionize.  Still, 
even  limited  thus,  the  prospect  becomes  a  sufficiently  serious  one- 
The  least  part  of  the  evil  which  must  result  from  a  deliberate  re¬ 
opening  of  the  question  is  its  cost,  and  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
enormous,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  experiments  which  will 
have  to  be  made,  but  because  of  the  tremendous  expenditure 
which  would  be  involved  in  substituting  some  other  sj^stem  of 
artillery  for  the  system  which  we  have  introduced  at  a  cost  of  at 
least  4,000,000/.  But  the  cost  seems  to  us  by  far  the  least  of  the 
evils  disclosed  by  the  prospect  now  opening  out  before  us.  A  far 
more  serious  point  is  the  uncertainty  which  will  thus  become 
established  with  regard  to  our  national  armaments,  and  a  sort  of 
doubt  as  to  the  perfect  efficiency  of  those  armaments,  which  will  be 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Nor  are  we 
able  to  contemplate  without  dismay  the  prospect  of  the  reanimated 
inventor,  whose  name  is  legion,  with  his  patent  nostrums  and 
infallible  devices  for  correcting  imaginary  defects,  and  his  re¬ 
suscitated  schemes  which  have  been  submitted  to  Committee  after 
Committee,  shown  to  be  worthless,  and  put  by  until  some  such 
recurrent  opportunity  as  the  present  should  afford  him  the 
means  of  again  pressing  them  upon  public  notice.  Finally,, 
it  appears  to  us  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  that  from 
time  to  time  the  country  should  be  exposed  to  a  tide-wave  of 
popular  prejudice  or  feeling  in  a  matter  which  is  essentially  one 
to  be  scientifically  and  dispassionately  treated.  We  will  say  at 
once  that,  if  we  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  agitation  which  has 
been  created  against  our  existing  ordnance  had  any  foundation  in 
any  real  necessity  for  such  disturbance,  or  if  we  believed  that  the 
expression  of  what  is  called  public  opinion  in  this  matter  at  all 
represented  the  views  or  feelings  of  the  services  concerned,  we 
would  willingly  face  all  the  evils  which  we  have  indicated  above, 
and  as  many  more  as  might  be  necessary  to  ensure  our  possession 
of  thoroughly  trustworthy  armaments,  or  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  our  navy  and  soldiers  in  the  weapons  which  we  possess.  No 
outlay  upon  experiments  or  upon  the  introduction  of  new  systems 
of  artillery  can  be  so  costly  in  the  long  run  as  the  continued  com¬ 
placent  expenditure  of  money  upon  inefficient  or  untrustworthy  or 
untrusted  weapons ;  any  amount  of  doubt  and  distrust  in  such, 
weapons  is  preferable  to  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  a  whole  army 
of  inventors  of  the  most  irrepressible  and  unpractical  type  may  be 
accepted  as  a  less  evil  than  the  stagnation  of  inefficiency.  But  we 
think  the  country  has  some  reason  to  complain  when  these  things 
are  all  inflicted  upon  it  without  any  cause  whatever — in  face  of 
the  extraordinarily  successful  growth  and  unexampled  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  artillery  power,  in  face  of  the  entire  confidence  with 
which  our  big  guns  are  regarded  both  by  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  substantial  complaint  of  in¬ 
efficiency  or  failure.  It  would  be  easy  to  enter  an  indignant 
protest  against  what  is  in  faot  a  wanton  disparagement  of  probably 
the  finest  artillery  materiel  in  the  world ;  but  it  will  perhaps 
be  more  profitable  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  more 
prominent  considerations  in  connexion  with  this  question,  and  to 
state  generally  the  grounds  upon  which  we  hold  that  there  exist 
no  sufficient  reasons  for  reopening  the  old  controversy  between 
breech-loading  and  muzzle-loading  for  heavy  gims.  The  subject  is 
so  large  a  one  that  we  must  do  this  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  by  which  the  reopening  of  the 
question  has  been  supported  is  the  general  approval  expressed 
by  Continental  artillerists  for  breech-loading  as  compared  with 
muzzle-loading.  As  to  this  point  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  no  foreign  nation  which  has 
had  a  tithe  of  the  experience  of  England  with  regard  to  heavy 
guns,  whether  we  consider  the  range  of  experiment  with  guns 
of  every  make  and  description,  or  the  very  practical  expe¬ 
rience  acquired  in  the  cautious  introduction,  under  the  vigi¬ 
lant  eyes  of  large  numbers  of  hostile  critics,  of  guns  of  a  heavier 
type  than  those  possessed  by  any  other  country.  It  is  urged  that 
the  experience  acquired  in  the  arsenal  or  on  the  practice-ground 
should  not  be  set  against  the  experience  acquired  in  actual  war¬ 
fare.  This  proposition  as  it  stands  could  not  be  accepted  without 
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considerable  qualification ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  m  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  ballistic  power  of  guns,  and  in  all  points  of  scientific 
gunnery,  the  experience  of  the  practice-ground  is  actually  far  more 
valuable  than  any  which  can  be  acquired  in  the  field ;  and  so  also 
problems  as  to  the  strength  of  guns  can  be  more  accurately  worked 
.out  at  the  proof-butts  than  elsewhere.  But,  even  admitting  the 
argument,  what  does  it  amount  to?  What  experience  have 
foreign  nations  had  of  the  use  of  heavy  naval  guns  in  actual  war¬ 
fare  ?  The  only  nation  which  of  late  years  has  had  any  considerable 
experience  in  that  direction  is  America,  before  whose  guns  we  were 
invited  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  Micintonomah  visited  these 
shores,  to  fall  down  and  worship.  Every  one  at  that  time  went 
Rodman-mad,  just  as  every  one  at  present  is  breech-loading-mad. 
But  happily  the  tide  was  stemmed.  A  big  Rodman  gun  was 
bought,  and  made  a  terrible  exhibition  of  itself  at  Shoeburyness  ; 
a  noble  advocate  of  the  system  made  a  public  recantation ;  and 
a  Special  Committee  of  Congress  subsequently .  made  a  Report 
to  the  effect  that  this  much-extolled  American  system  of 
heavy  ordnance  is  a  complete  failure,  and  that  no  fewer  than  258  of 
the  guns  had  burst.  America  therefore  is  out  of  the  comparison, 
and  we  are  left  with  the  European  nations,  not  one  of 
which  has  had  any  experience  in  actual  warfare  with  the  huge 
rifled  naval  guns  with  which  we  are  now  immediately  concerned. 
We  would  willingly  refrain  from  paying  the  advocates  of  breech¬ 
loaders  the  bad  compliment  of  supposing  that  they  seriously 
believe  that  the  fact  that  the  German  artillery  employed  breech- 
loadin afield  guns  in  the  late  war  with  (so  far  as  .  the  system  of 
guns  was  concerned)  but  questionable  success,  furnishes  any  sort 
of  argument  or  presumption  in  favour  of  loading  “  Woolwich 
infants  ”  at  the  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle.  .  If  we  reject  this 
extraordinary  argument — as  assuredly  we  must  if  we  would  treat 
the  subject  reasonably — it  follows  that  in  this  matter  of  experience 
with  big  guns  it  is  really  the  foreign  artillerists  who .  should 
come  to  us  and  not  we  who  should  go  to  them.  Again,  even 
assuming  that  foreign  Powers  have  good  grounds  for  their  pre¬ 
ference  for  breech-loaders,  this  preference  is  at  present  absolutely 
of  an  abstract  kind,  and  has  not  found  practical  expression  in  the 
adoption  of  any  one  accepted  or  pre-eminently  successful  type  of 
gun.  This  is  a  point  which  is  too  commonly  overlooked.  The 
advocates  of  a  breech-loading  system,  which  is  essentially  a  system 
of  detail,  are  quite  as  much  at  variance  among  themselves  as  re¬ 
gards  the  merits  of  any  particular  embodiment  of  the  principle 
which  they  approve  as  they  are  at  variance  with  our  system 
which  they  oppose ;  and  if  any  one  supposes  that  we  should  be  any 
nearer  in  agreement  with  the  foreign  artillerists,  or  any  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pressure  of  such  arguments  with  regard  to  their 
views  on  this  subject  as  are  now  commonly  employed,  if  we  were 
to  adopt  any  given  breech-loading  system  to-morrow,  he  would  be 
very  much  mistaken.  If  the  opponents  of  the  existing  system 
were  to  succeed  in  overturning  it,  we  should  then  be  only 
on  the  threshold  of  our  difficulties ;  and  the  public  would 
then  learn — it  may  be  with  some  surprise — that  those  who 
;are  so  unanimous  in  depreciating  our  existing  guns  have 
really  no  other  common  ground  of  agreement,  and  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  desiring  to  see  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth’s  steel,  or  Mr. 
Lancaster's  rifling,  or  somebody’s  breech  mechanism  enthroned  in 
its  place.  And  when,  after  exactly  the  same  costly  trials  as  have 
given  us  the  Woolwich  system,  we  had  arrived  definitively  at 
seme  new  weapon  (and  we  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  it 
would  be  inconvenient  in  the  event  of  war  if  we  were  always  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  never  coming  to  a  decision),  we  should  be  at  once 
exposed  to  a  new  agitation  arising  out  of  the  disappointed  expecta¬ 
tions  of  defeated  inventors,  and  then,  as  now,  we  should  be  re¬ 
minded  that  we  were  at  variance  with  the  whole  current  of  foreign 
professional  opinion.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  how  tar  we 
ought  to  be  influenced  in  this  matter  by  the  example  of  other 
nations,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  remarkable  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  partially  of 
Austria,  all  the  naval  Powers  of  Europe  at  present  use  muzzle- 
loaders,  and  not  breech-loaders,  for  their  heavy  naval  guns.  Thus, 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  Denmark,  Norway,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland,  and  Turkey  have  armed  their  ships  with  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns. 

It  is  commonly  urged  that  breech-loading  possesses  for  big  guns 
inherent  merits  which  are  not  shared  by  muzzle-loaders.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Times  enumerates  these  as  follows : — ( 1 )  Greater  facility 
of  loading  ;  (2)  greatef  control  over  the  charge ;  (3)  greater  control 
over  the  recoil ;  (4)  increased  length  of  gun;  (5)  less  exposure  of  the 
men;  (6)  greaterrapidity  of  fire ;  (7)  saving  of  labour;  (8)  facilities  for 
examining  the  condition  of  the  bore ;  (9)  reduced  size  of  embra¬ 
sure.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  as  briefly  as  possible  at 
these  points  successively.  As  to  ( 1)  this  is  really  a  begging  of 
the  whole  question,  and  it  is  a  conclusion  which  is  based  upon 
false  analogies  and  an  entire  misconception.  The  false  analogy  is 
that  of  the  breech-loading  rifle,  into  which  it  is  certainly  more 
handy  to  pop  the  cartridge  by  the  breech  than  to  ram  the  charge 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  barrel.  But  in  a  great  gun  weighing 
thirty  or  forty  tons  the  breech  mechanism  needed  to  resist  the 
strain  due  to  the  heavy  charges  of  powder  required  to  be  used  is  un¬ 
avoidably  so  cumbrous  (for  example,  the  breech-piece  of  the  Krupp 
12-inch  gun  weighs  a  ton),  that  in  fact  the  shot-chamber  is  a 
considerable  way  up  the  bore.  Into  this  shot-chamber  the  shot 
has  to  be  rammed,  and  the  difference  in  ramming  the  shot  into  its 
position  from  the  back  of  the  bore  or  from  the  front  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  inconsiderable,  while,  if  mechanical  loading  is  em¬ 


ployed,  it  is  simply  inappreciable.  Then,  in  addition  to  ramming 
in  the  shot  and  cartridge,  which  is  common  to  both  systems,  the 
breech-loader  entails  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ponderous 
breech.  It  will,  we  think,  almost  certainly  appear  that,  even 
with  human  agency,  breech-loading  in  very  long  guns  is  actually, 
on  the  whole,  considerably  less  easy  than  muzzle-loading,  instead 
of  being,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  easier.  If  mechanical  agency 
is  employed,  the  advantage  will  be  more  markedly  on  the  side 
of  the  muzzle-loader.  (2)  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
know  what  this  means.  If  it  means  that.  a  charge  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  bore  can  be  employed  in  the  breech-loader, 
then  the  answer  is  simple.  Such  a  charge  can  also  be 
employed,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  in  the  muzzle-loader. 
(3)  Here  again  we  must  profess  our  inability  to  understand 
what  the  Times  means,  and  it  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  that  the 
control  of  the  recoil  of  a  gun  cannot  possibly  hinge  upon  whether 
the  shot  and  charge  have  been  introduced  at  the  back  instead  of 
the  front.  (4)  This  advantage,  in  certain  positions  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  may  be  admitted;  but  the  ingenious  mode  of 
serving  guns  by  hydraulic  machinery  which  has  lately  been  tried 
on  board  the  Thunderer,  and  is  now  being  applied  to  other  ships, 
disposes  of  it  by  rendering  the  length  of  the  gun.  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference.  This  system  of  hydraulic  artillery 
is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were  an  expedient  cunningly  devised 
solely  to  get  muzzle-loading  out  of  a  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  "only  one  of  its  incidental  recommendations  that  it  does  so. 
Hydraulic  loading  is  proposed  because  some  form,  of  mechanical 
loading  has  now  become  imperative,  and  the  application  of  hydraulic 
power  to  this  purpose  is  the  most  promising  form  of  such  me¬ 
chanical  loading.  We  may  perhaps  find  in  the  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  this  system  an  explanation  of  the  almost  desperate 
urgency  of  the  advocates  of  breech-loaders  to  get  the  question  re¬ 
opened  before  the  final  success  of  hydraulic  gunnery  should  have  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  arguments  which,  so  long  as 
it  was  merely  a  question  of  human  agency,  could  be  urged  with  some 
effect  in  their  favour.  (5)  Here,  too,  mechanical  loading  cuts  the 
groundentirelyfromunderthefeetofthebreech-loader — for  obviously 
if  a  gun  can  be  loaded  without  any  men  at  all,  the  argument  as  to 
exposure  fails.  (6)  This  argument  is  based  upon  a  fallacy,  which 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  exposed.  Big  breech-loaders  are  not 
quicker,  but  slower  to  load  than  big  muzzle-loaders.  Indeed,  com¬ 
parative  trials  between  the  English  and  Prussian  guns  at 
Shoeburyness  in  1872  showed  that  even  a  breech-loading  field  gun 
cannot  be  loaded  quite  so  rapidly  as  a  muzzle-loading  field  gun,  a 
result  which  quite  coincides  with  the  experience  of  former  trials  ; 
and  as  the  size  of  the  breech  mechanism  increases,  so  the  disparity  in 
rapidity  of  loading  increases,  until  we  find  that  in  fact  the  big  breech¬ 
loader  is  actually  a  comparatively,  slow  gun  to  load.  (7)  This  alleged 
advantage  may,  we  believe,  be  confidently  negatived,  for  very  much 
the  same  reasons  as  those  set  forth  under  (1)  and  (6).  As  regards 
(8),  this  is  quite  a  fanciful  recommendation,  and  in  practice  it  is 
not  found  that  there  is  the  slightest  difficulty  in  examining  the 
bores  of  our  big  guns.  (9)  This  is  merely  a  question  ot  muzzle- 
pivoting,  and  it  is  quite  as  practicable  to  fire  a  muzzle-loader  out  of 
a  small  embrasure  as  it  is  to  fire  a  breech-loader. 

The  alleged  inherent  advantages  of  breech-loading,  when  critically 
examined,  thus  contract  into  a  very  small  compass ;  and  leave  a 
sum  of  advantages  not  comparable,  as  we  consider,  to  the  one  and 
indisputable  merit  of  muzzle-loading — simplicity  and  strength. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  alleged  against  our  existing 
system  of  naval  ordnance  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Although 
Admiral  Sherard  Osborne  wants  to  see  guns  made  of  some  homo¬ 
geneous  metal  which  he  happens  to  have  in  his  eye,  he  is  not  able 
to  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a  Woolwich  gun  of  the  existing  con¬ 
struction  bursting  on  service.  Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  known 
system  of  gun  construction  ?  Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that 
Krupp  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  solid  steel  guns  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  numerous  failures,  and  that  the  Krupp  big  guns 
are  now  built-up  weapons,  which  differ  from  the  English 
gams  mainly  in  being  made  of  steel  throughout  instead  of 

being  only  lined  with  that  material,  and  in  costing  about 

three  times  as  much  ?  And  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  even 

the  latest  patterns  of  Krupp  steel  guns  have  failed  to  furnish 

uniformly  satisfactory  results.  As  for  the  metal  which  Admiral 
Sherard  'Osborne  advocates,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
upon  what  actual  performances  it  rests  its  claim ;  and  what  the 
connexion  may  be  between  this  metal  and  breech-loading  is  a 
matter  which  artillerists  may  well  be  excused  if  they  find  it  hard 
to  understand. 

The  subject  is  so  large  a  one  that  to  exhaust  it  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  article  would  be  impossible.  But  we  have  perhaps 
said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  one  which  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  hurried  into  an  extravagant  expenditure,  or 
into  doubt  and  uncertainty,  merely  on  the  random  assertions  of 
irresponsible  advisers. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

11. 

THE  conclusion  has  daily  gathered  strength  that  the  present 
Exhibition  is  under,  rather  than  over,  the  very  moderate 
average  of  recent  years.  The  “  statistics,”  as  the  President 
was  pleased  to  dignify  the  bald  statements  made  at  the  annual 
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dinner,  are  suggestive  of  growing  numbers  more  than  of  higher 
quality.  It  appears  that  the  works  sent  for  exhibition  were, 
in  1873,  4,169  ;  in  1874,  4,481  ;  while  in  the  present  year 
no  less  than  4,800  products  have  sought  admission.  Sir  Francis 
Grant  observes  on  these  figures  that  they  show  “  an  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  works  of  art  sent  for  exhibition  ; 
the  number  this  year  being  319  over  last  year,  and  631  over 
the  year  previous.”  The  President  adds : — “  I  think  it  well  to 
mention  these  statistics,  that  the  public  and  the  general  body  of 
artists  may  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  annually  beset  the 
Academy  in  the  selection  of  works  for  exhibition.”  But  the 
President,  whose  duty  at  the  dinner  table  is  to  make  things  pleasant 
all  round,  stops  short  of  the  painful  conclusions  to  which  these 
figures  irresistibly  point.  We  beg  leave  to  supply  the  omissions 
as  follows : — The  works  accommodated  this  year  are  2 1 6  less  than 
last  year ;  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  sent  in  this  year  are  in 
excess  of  last  by  319;  these  two  sums  added  together  prove  that 
the  rejections  in  1875  have  been  535  more  than  in  1874.'  Not  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  painful  state  of  things,  which  has  brought 
disappointment  and  even  calamity  into  many  households,  we 
will  sum  up  the  “  statistics  ”  by  the  startling  figure  of 
3,392  as  representing  on  the  present  occasion  the  contributions 
rejected  or  crowded  out.  The  number  actually  accommodated 
is  1,408,  being  not  quite  a  third  of  the  total  sent  in.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  Sir  Francis  Grant  at  the  annual  dinner 
boasted,  before  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  and  others,  that  all  the 
works  “  accepted  ”  had  been  placed  ;  since  then  the  situation  has 
evidently  not  improved.  The  Paris  Salon,  which  opened  Saturday 
last,  devotes  no  less  thau  twenty-five  rooms  to  its  national  and 
cosmopolitan  collections.  Our  lioyal  Academy  in  comparison  is 
but  a  private,  not  to  say  a  commercial,  establishment.  Primarily 
it  promotes  the  interests  of  its  members  in  particular ;  after  that 
it  devotes  any  remaining  space  and  opportunity  to  the  interest  of 
art  in  general. 

The  further  “  statistics  ”  are  read  correctly  as  follows : — Of 
sixty  Academicians  and  Associates  ten  are  absent — not  more  than 
an  average  ;  also  are  absent  the  whole  of  the  “  Honorary  Foreign 
Academicians,”  including  such  great  names  as  Messrs.  Gallait, 
Gerome,  and  Meissonier.  It  becomes  but  too  evident  that  these 
and  other  foreign  artists  do  not  care  to  contribute ;  the  kindly 
overtimes  made  by  our  Royal  Academy  have  been  received  with 
indifference  and,  practically  speaking,  with  refusal.  Yet  still  the 
Catalogue  reprints  the  names  of  these  artists  for  show,  just  as  it 
inserts  sundry  professors  whose  names  are  supposed  to  have  a  value 
when  written  on  paper.  The  Academicians  and  Associates  whose 
absence  will  be  most  felt  are  Mr.  Thomas  Faed,  R.A.,  Mr.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Lewis,  R.A.,  Mr.  Webster,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Davis,  A.R.A. 
The  fifty-three  Academicians  and  Associates  who  honour  Bur¬ 
lington  House  with  their  presence  contribute  the  comparatively 
modest  total  of  172  works ;  but  of  these  it  is  alarming  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Frith  is  not  content  with  less  than  eight,  nor  Sir  Francis 
Grant  with  fewer  than  six,  nor  Mr.  Thorburn  with  a  smaller 
number  than  seven.  It  would  have  been  a  gracious  act  if  either 
of  these  gentlemen  had  made  a  little  way  for  their  unprivileged 
brethren.  Against  the  172  works  from  the  Academy  stand  no 
less  than  1,336  from  “  outsiders”;  this  looks,  we  must  confess,  as 
something  like  fair  play  to  rising  talent,  and  goes  far  to  justify 
the  President  in  the  assertion  “  that  though  it  is  quite  possible 
the  Council,  in  making  the  selection,  may  err  in  judgment,  yet 
he  is  quite  sure  they  are  influenced  by  the  most  conscientious 
and  kindly  desire  to  fulfil  their  onerous  and  often  painful  duties 
with  carefulness  and  justice.” 

That  historic  art  is  not  quite  extinct  some  few  pictures  are  pre¬ 
sent  to  prove,  among  which  may  be  specially  named  for  intellec¬ 
tual  grasp  of  a  noble  thought,  “  Julian  the  Apostate  presiding  at  a 
Conference  of  Sectarians  ”(518),  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Mr.  Armitage, 
It. A.  The  scene  with  outlying  circumstance  which  swells  this  pic¬ 
torial  narrative  is  recounted  in  the  23rd  Chapter  of  Gibbon.  The 
scoffing  historian,  laying  flattering  unction  on  the  great  “  Apostate,” 
says  that  “  a  devout  attachment  for  the  Gods  of  Athens  and 
Rome  constituted  the  ruling  passion  of  Julian  ”  ;  again  he  writes, 
“  the  pious  Emperor  ” — who  had  proved  his  piety  by  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis — “  acknowledged  and  adored  the  Eternal 
Cause  of  the  universe.”  Julian,  we  know,  wore  the  cloak  of  dis¬ 
simulation  for  ten  years,  and  then  declared  himself  opeuly  the 
enemy  of  the  Christians.  The  scene  of  the  picture  is  laid  about 
a.d.  361,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Emperor  invited  to  his  palace 
the  hostile  sects,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  their  furious  polemics.  It  is  added  that  Julian,  be¬ 
fore  he  dismissed  the  company,  became  perfectly  satisfied  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  union  of  the  Christians.  The 
situation,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  is  eminently  pictorial  and 
dramatic ;  the  composition  before  us  shows  Julian  seated  at  the 
head  of  a  marble  table ;  behind  him  stand  Pagan  priests  jeering, 
before  him  are  ranged  the  Christians,  some  in  calm  thought,  but 
the  greater  partin  vehement  speech  and  gesticulation.  The  painter 
has  well  managed  to  hold  evenly  the  scales  of  justice ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies ;  yet  the  Christians 
are  ennobled  in  form ;  their  heads  have  a  dignity,  force,  and  fervour 
worthy  of  apostles  or  martyrs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  J  ulian  looks  profound  as  a  philosopher,  grave  as 
a  judge;  he  does  not  move  a  muscle.  The  head  is  a  veritable 
portrait  taken  from  a  coin.  Accessories  help  to  carry  out  the 
story ;  above  the  monarch  rises  a  statue  of  Minerva,  and  in  the 
.background  are  seen  artificers  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  heathen 


temples — a  favourite  work  in  that  reign.  We  cannot  be  very  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  locality ;  perhaps  the  artist  avails  himself  of  a  common 
license  ;  the  choice  must  lie  between  Constantinople  and  Athens ; 
we  know  both  cities  pretty  well,  yet  cannot  identify  the 
locality  here  depicted.  This  perhaps  is  not  very  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  persistent  upturnings  to  which  these  ancient  sites  have 
been  subject.  The  distinguishing  merit  of  the  picture  lies  in  the 
scrupulous  realization  of  the  scene,  in  the  searching  reading  of 
character,  and  in  the  symmetry  and  concentration  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  The  colour,  as  is  usual  with  the  artist,  is  kept  subordinate  to 
the  intent,  or  rather,  it  goes  for  little  or  nothing  ;  the  execution, 
which  is  wholly  without  ostentation,  has  the  merit  of  serving  as 
the  perspicuous  language  for  conveying  the  ideas.  The  work 
naturally  possesses  characteristics  in  common  with  the  school  of 
Delaroche.  It  will  engrave  well ;  indeed  a  composition  of  this  his¬ 
toric  import  deserves  to  be  made  widely  known. 

The  large  Gallery — otherwise  the  “  Salle  d’honneur  ” — presents 
an  unusual  aspect ;  this  year  it  contains  little  more  than  half  the 
pictures  hung  last  time,  one  reason  being  that  the  canvasses 
selected  are  of  inordinate  size,  such  as  that  dedicated  to  Lord 
Wolverton’s  bloodhounds  (217),  a  work  by  Mr.  Goddard,  which, 
from  its  total  violation  of  anatomic  form,  might  with  advantage  be 
transferred  to  some  provincial  museum  of  stuffed  animals.  The 
hanging  this  year,  though  greatly  decried,  especially  by  those  who 
have  been  turned  out,  we  find  on  the  whole  to  be  well  calculated 
and  effective,  especially  as  to  symmetry  of  space  and  balance  of 
colour.  But,  whatever  system  of  arrangement  be  adopted,  certain 
penalties  must  inevitably  follow;  thus  in  this  large  Gallery, 
which  is  understood  to  present  almost  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  hanging,  we  find  that  moderate-sized  pictures 
such  as  “Alary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Christopher  Norton  at 
Bolton  Castle  ”  (211),  by  Air.  Elmore,  R.A.,  and  “  The  Orphan 
of  the  Temple”  (219),  by  Mr.  Ward,  R.A.,  are  dwarfed  in 
proportion  and  rendered  comparatively  insignilicant  in  effect. 
Neither  of  these  painters,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  this  year  in 
strength  to  bear  any  trying  ordeal.  Air.  Elmore  is  happy  in  the 
selection  of  his  subject.  Alary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  always  been 
popular.  She  is  here  seen  sitting  and  knitting,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys  are  discovered 
playing  at  chess.  Air.  Froude  is  made  to  vouch  for  the  incident. 
The  art  is  rather  of  the  olden  and  obsolete  school.  A  generic  back¬ 
ground  of  brown  is  supposed  to  bring  all  the  figures  and  draperies 
together.  Yet  we  gladly  recognize  a  noble  motive  and  a  high  type 
which  nowadays  are  merits  seldom  met  with  even  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Air.  Ward,  R.A.,  is  certainly  far  from  his  best  when 
he  depicts  Alarie  Thdrese,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  “  The  Orphan 
of  the  Temple”  (219),  sketching  the  tower  of  her  prison  in  Paris. 
The  execution,  in  seeking  delicacy,  loses  accustomed  strength ;  and 
the  colour,  in  the  surrender  of  an  inveterate  blackness,  degenerates 
into  a  chalkiness,  not  however  wholly  unpleasing.  Specially  to  be 
commended  is  the  graceful  figure  of  Alarie  Therese,  showing  a 
tenderly-modelled  profile.  Air.  Ward  has  for  many  years  com¬ 
manded  respect  by  a  certain  stately,  not  stilted,  reading  of  history, 
which,  however,  he  occasionally  decks  out  too  prolusely  with 
draperies. 

We  are  sorry  to  differ  diametrically  from  Air.  Disraeli  when,  at 
the  Academy  dinner,  he  hit  upon  the  great  discovery  that  our 
English  school  is  supremely  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of 
imagination.  But  as  a  piece  of  oratory,  though  quite  irrespective 
of  positive  facts,  the  following  passage  deserves  to  be  held  iu 
remembrance : — 

I  would  [says  Mr.  Disraeli]  observe  that  what  has  most  in  my  opinion 
distinguished  of  late  years  the  English  school  is  the  faculty  of  imagination, 
and,  Mr.  President,  you  know  well  that  the  English  artist  has  developed 
that  faculty  under  very  great  disadvantages.  He  is  not  favoured  by  a 
climate  of  inspiration.  He  is  not  surrounded  by  a  sublime  nature.  He 
does  not  dwell  in  cities  glittering  with  symmetry  [sic]  under  purple  skies. 
He  is  not  surrounded  by  human  beings  whose  flashing  forms  and  pictu¬ 
resque  gestures  stimulate  his  invention  and  often  afford  a  happy 
hint  of  expression  and  grace.  For  him  there  are  no  bannered  processions 
parading  the  squares  and  streets  of  fair  cities  to  animate  his  fancy  amid  the 
fall  of  fountains  and  the  carolling  of  sacred  bells.  No,  sir  ;  he  lives  in  a 
studio  invaded  too  often  by  London  fog.  If  he  walks  forth  for  relaxation, 
he  wanders  in  streets  of  hideous  monotony.  His  living  studies  are  the  con¬ 
stable  and  the  cabman.  Instead  of  a  procession,  he  encounters  a  blockadc- 
of  omnibuses.  Instead  of  bursts  of  harmony,  he  is  greeted  by  the  scream  of 
the  subterranean  railway.  And  yet  this  man  by  his  imagination,  by  that 
divine  gift  alone,  can  give  us  a  canvas  breathing  with  human  passions,  in 
scenes  of  romantic  loveliness,  and  with  every  accessory  of  splendour  and  of 
grace. 

We  are  bound  to  say  tbat  a  more  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
bas  never  been  invented,  either  in  poetry  or  pictorial  art.  We 
simpfy  ask  where  these  “  scenes  of  romantic  loveliness,  with  every 
accessory  of  splendour  and  of  grace,”  are  to  be  met  with.  AYo 
happen  within  our  small  experience  to  know  the  whereabouts  and 
the  contents  of  very  many  studios,  and  public  Exhibitions  are  of 
course  open  to  everybody.  On  behalf,  then,  of  anxious  inquirers, 
we  beg  leave  to  ask  Air.  Disraeli  for  the  name  and  address  of  “  this 
man  ”  of  “  imagination  ”  and  “  divine  gift  ”  possessing  “  every  ac¬ 
cessory  of  splendour  and  of  grace.”  The  Academy  scarcely  aff  ords 
the  clue  to  the  discovery.  We  naturally  turn  to  Air.  AVatts,  R.A., 
and  yet  the  composition  which  he  presumes  to  dedicate  “  to  all  the 
Churches  ”  (584)  is  not  very  much  superior  to  the  hymns  sung  by 
Air.  Sankey.  Then  we  next  look  to  Mr.  Poole,  R.A.,  but  only  to 
find  that  “  Ezekiel’s  Vision”  (129)  is  a  kind  of  thing  about  on  a 
level  with  what  is  done  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  Cremorne.  V  e 
are  glad  to  think  that,  taken  for  all  in  all,  our  English  school 
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has  never  been  so  sound  as  at  present;  hut  that  it  should  he  ex¬ 
tolled  for  its  obvious  failings  seems  a  little  too  much ;  literalistic 
transcripts,  and  not  imaginative  creations,  are  assuredly  its 
strength 


RACING  AT  NEWMARKET  AND  CHESTER. 

THOSE  who  fondly  hoped  that,  as  the  favourite  for  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  had  carried  off  that  race  easily,  so  the 
favourite  for  the  One  Thousand  would  achieve  a  corresponding 
triumph,  were  doomed  to  a  sad  disappointment.  There  was  much 
more  reason  why  Per  Se,  in  a  field  of  sLx,  should  he  a  strong  favourite 
than  why  Camballo  should  have  been  trusted  to  defeat  a  larger  field 
of  very  superior  antagonists.  Per  Se  had  only  just  failed  to  pass 
through  the  most  trying  ordeal  to  which  a  two-year-old  can  be 
subjected,  and  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was  snatched  from  her  hv 
the  shortest  of  heads,  and  that  only  after  she  had  been  to  some 
extent  disappointed  in  making  her  final  effort.  Directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  however,  she  succeeded  at  her  first  essay  in  public  in 
beating  the  most  prominent  performers  of  her  year.  Subsequently 
she  attempted  to  give  Waisenknabe  22  lbs.  over  the  Bretby 
Stakes  course,  and  was  just  beaten  by  a  head.  Considering 
that  last  week  Per  Se  had  only  five  antagonists  to.  beat — 
namely,  Chaplet,  Tartine,  Spinaway,  Renee,  and  a  sister  to 
Musket,  unknown  to  fame — and  also  that  she.  was  very  well, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  connected  with  her,  the  task 
set  for  her  to  accomplish  did  not  seem  very  arduous.  Yet  she 
signally  failed  in  the  effort,  and  her  defeat  is  another  instance,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  filly  races  in  the  spring.  Of  the  five  antagonists 
we  have  named,  Chaplet,  according  to  public  running,  was  by  far 
the  most  formidable.  A  year  ago  she  won  the  First  Spring. Stakes 
in  a  canter  from  a  large  field,  and  though  she  lost  form  during  the 
summer,  she  recovered  herself  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  Prender- 
oast  Stakes  achieved  a  clever  victory  over  Camballo,  Punch,  Breech¬ 
loader,  and  Garterlv  Bell.  This  performance  placed  her  quite  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  two-year-olds,  and  undoubtedly  she  would 
have  been  a  very  warm  favourite  for  the  One  Thousand, 
had  it  not  been  rumoured  that  she  had  been  found  inferior 
to  Stray  Shot.  There  were  several  mistakes  both  in  the 
calendar  and  the  cards  about  the  time  of  the  First  Spring 
Meeting;  and  not  the  least  important  was  that  Chaplet,  was 
formally  notified  as  struck  out  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas. 
Naturally,  Stray  Shot  became  a  great  favourite  ;  but  when  the  day 
arrived  Stray  Shot  was  the  absentee,  and  Chaplet  was  there  to  do 
battle  in  her  place.  Such  mistakes  are  to  be  regretted,  and  pro¬ 
voke  comment  which  had  better  be  spared ;  but,  as  it  happened, 
Stray  Shot  must  have  been  nearly  a  stone  better  than  Chaplet  last 
week  to  have  won  the  race.  Tartine’s  best  performance  last  year 
was  her  neck  defeat  of  Yorkshire  Bride,  and  Spinaway,  after 
having  been  beaten  by  the  moderate  Timour  and  New  Holland, 
wound,  up  the  season  by  turning  the  tables  on  the  latter,  and  by 
beating  Seymour,  which  was  a  far  better  credential  of  merit.  On 
the  whole,  and  taking  into  account  the  dubious  position  which 
Chaplet  occupied  for  some  days  before  the  race,  the  One  Thousand 
Guineas  looked  a  certainty  for  Per  Se,  and  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Danebury  stable  we  can  imagine  how  she  would  have  been  sup¬ 
ported.  The  Rowley  mile,  however,  found  out  any  deficiency  of  stay¬ 
ing  ability,  and  at  six  furlongs  not  only  Pei’  Se,  but  four  also  out  of 
the  remaining  five,  had  to  cry  enough.  Spinaway,  the  daughter  of 
two  such  excellent  stayers  as  Macaroni  and  Queen  Bertha,  did 
credit  to  her  parentage,  and  won,  to  all  appearance,  simply  through 
preference  for  the  longer  distance.  Per  Se  is  not  entered  for  the 
Oaks,  and  Chaplet  and’  Stray  Shot  are  disqualified  by  the  death  of 
their  nominator,  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  and  therefore  the  .  way 
is  apparently  made  smooth  at  Epsom  for  Lord  Falmouth  s  re¬ 
presentative,  who  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  last 
half-mile.  Apropos  of  the  disqualification  ot  Chaplet  and  Stray 
Shot,  we  may  observe  that  the  Jockey  Club,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  framing  a  rule  to  prevent  nominations  from  becoming 
void  by  the  death  of  the  nominator.  It  is  areal  grievance  that  persons 
purchasing  horses,  either  as  yearlings  or  at  sales  of  studs,  should 
rind  them  prohibited  from  competing  for  the  great  prizes  of  the 
Turf  because  the  vendors,  who  are  generally  the  nominators,  may 
happen  to  have  died  in  the  meantime  ;  and  we  may  look  forward 
to  such  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  as,  while  maintaining  all  proper 
safeguards  against  fraud  and  collusion,  may  give  the  bona  fide  pur¬ 
chaser  the  full  benefit  of  his  investment. 

Turning  to  the  general  racing  of  the  week,  we  find  nothing  on 
the  first  day  calling  for  attention.  On  the  second  a  race  between 
Horse  Chestnut,  Coomassie,  and  Tangible  was  a  sort  of  Two 
Thousand  trial  for  Picnic,  who  at  the  Craven  Meeting  had  beaten 
Coomassie.  The  speedy  Horse  Chestnut  proved  himself  too  fast 
over  the  easy  T.Y.C.  both  for  Tangible  and  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild  s 
horse,  the  latter  of  whom  finished  last  of  the  .  three.  Opinions 
were  widely  divided  as  to  the  comparative  merits.of  Boulet  and 
Polonaise  over  the  Cesarewitch  course,  and  by  making  good  use  of 
the  time  and  travelling  briskly  backward  and  forward  between  the 
Stand  and  the  Ring  an  enterprising  speculator  might  easily  have 
accomplished  the  coveted  feat  of  taking  six  to  tour  both  ways. 
A  complaint  was  made  afterwards  that  all  the  betting  was  not 
carried  on  in  one  spot,  and  that  hence  contradictions  might 
frequently  occur ;  but  really.,  as  long  as  betting  is  allowed  at  all, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  on  different  parts 
of  the  Heath,  or  what  grievance  there  is  in  different  persons  taking 


different  views  of  the  chances  of  a  race  and  wagering 
accordingly.  The  end  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  was  .  that 
Polonaise, 'another  of  the  staying  sort  for  which  Mr  Bowes  is  so 
famous,  ‘won  very  easily  from  Boulet.  On  the  Thursday  theie  was 
a  brilliant  race  between  Charon  and  Bella,  each  of  whom  was 
penalized  5  lbs.  for  the  First  Spring  Two-year  old  Stakes,  and,  as 
Bella  changed  her  legs  at  the  finish.  and  lost  a  little  ground,  Charon 
won  and  contributed  something  at  the  first  essay  to  Lord  Y  llton 
for  the  money  he  gave  Mr.  Chaplin  for  him.  Fridays  racing 
began  with  a  rare  event,  a  match  over  the  Beacon  Course ;  but 
one  of  the  pair,  Mr.  Fox,  has  never  been  a  sound  horse,  and  so 
lon°-  a  journey  over  hard  ground  was  not  likely  to  do  him  much 
goo'cl.  He  broke  down  at  the  Bushes  hill,  but  was  still  so  superior 
to  his  antagonist  that  he  strugsrled  on  on  three  legs,  and  was  only 
beaten  after  all  by  half  a  length.  Far  more  interesting  was  a  suc- 
ceedin0-  match  between  Town  Crier  and  Levant.  Town  Cnei 
was  the  trial  horse  of  Kaleidoscope,  who  beat  Levant  at  ban- 
down  Park,  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  dissatisfaction  with  her 
defeat  on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  the  present  match  being 
made.  They  met  at  19  lbs.  for  the  year,  and  Town  Oner,  who 
ran  very  fast  in  the  Two  Thousand  for  half  a  mile,  got  oil  on  this 
occasion  also  with  the  lead,  and  made  the  running  at  his  best  pace. 
Nor  could  Levant  fairly  get  on  equal  terms,  for,  though  she  looked 
promising  at  one  time,  she  could  not  keep  her  place,  but  died 
away,  and  in  the  end  Town  Crier  won  rather  cleverly.  .  Only  three 
contested  the  Newmarket  Stakes,  and  the  interest  in  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  contest  between  the  Repentance  colt  and.  Monturus. 
The  former  made  the  whole  of  the  running,  and  won  in  a  canter ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  he  is  10  lbs.  better  than  Spinaway,  he  must 
be  a  formidable  antagonist  to  Holy  Friar  and  Camballo  on  the 
Derby  Day.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  general  racing  the  First 
Sprin"  Meeting  showed  little  advance  over  the  Craven  Meeting  ; 
indeed,  but  for  the  Two  Thousand  and  One  Thousand,  last  v.eek 
would  have  been  very  barren  of  incident. 

The  Chester  management  were  not  slow  to  understand  that 
modem  race-owners  care  more  for  money  than  for  glory,  and  that 
if  they  wanted  to  maintain  their  meeting  in  any  prominent  position 
— not  to  speak  of  restoring  to  it  something  of  its  former  grandeur— 
they  must  dip  deeply  into  their  pockets.  On  each  of  the  three 
days  there  has  been  a  race  with  five  hundred  pounds  added,  and 
vet  this  liberality  has  failed  to  produce  such  results  as  were  hoped 
for.  The  promoters  of  Chester  races  must  turn  the  five  hundred 
into  a  thousand  next  year,  and  even  then  they  may  be  outstripped 
by  more  ambitious  and  more  enterprising  competitors.  There  were 
some  close  finishes  on  the  first  day,  but  the  only  really  remarkable 
events  were  the  victories  of  Archer  on  Spectator  and  Bella,  both 
of  which  were  achieved  bv  fine  riding.  Spectator,  howex  er 
superior  in  class  to  his  antagonists  in  the  Grosvenor  Stakes,  was 
out  of  his  distance  in  a  mile-and-a-quarter  race,  and  he  was  also 
giving  away  an  extraordinary  amount  of  weight,  no  less  than 
44  lbs.  for  the  year,  to  the  closest  antagonist,  and  his  victory  under 
such  circumstances  reflects  credit  both  on  himself  and  on  his 
jockey.  Bella,  again,  in  the  Mostyn  Stakes  was  giving  7  lbs.  away 
to  all  her  opponents,  among  whom  were  the  highly-tried  Levant 
and  the  heavily-backed  Merry  Duchess.  At  one  time  Bella  appeared 
to  be  winning  easily,  but  she  has  an  unfortunate  trick  of  stumbling,  as 
she  showed  at  Newmarket,  and,  stumbling  on  this  occasion  also,  she 
was  with  difficulty  recovered,  but  running  very  gamely  she 
managed  to  regain  her  position  and  win  by  a  short  head  ;  Levant, 
who  seems  only  a  halt-miler,  being  an  indifferent  third.  So  fai 
Bella  has  proved  herself  the  speediest  animal  of  her  year,  and  her 
owner  is  certainly  compelling  her  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  She  has  already  done  a  season’s  work  long  before  the 
season  has  attained  its  zenith. 

Despite  the  increased  amount  of  added  money,  the  Chester  Cup 
shows  no  signs  of  a  return  to  its  former  distinction.  All  the  money 
in  the  world  cannot  make  the  Chester  course  other  than  it  is,  a 
wretched  merry-go-round  affair,  too  narrow  for  a  dozen  horses  to  g  allop 
abreast  on  it,  and  where  a  horse  can  never  fairly  get  into  his.  stride 
till  he  reaches  the  straight  run  in,  at  which  point  the  race  is  well 
nioh  over.  Good  jockeys  detest  the  course  on  account  of  its 
dangers,  for  of  course  they  must  all  try  to  get  the  inside  track  as 
near  the  rails  as  possible ;  and  good  horses,  we  verily  believe,  hate 
it  also,  for,  always  going  round  a  bend,  they  can  never  thoroughly 
extend  themselves.  The  field  this  year  was  as  moderate  as  could 
well  be  conceived  for  a  race  of  such  value,  and  the  best  public 
performers  of  the  nine  who  came  to  the  post  were  Dukedom 
and  Polonaise.  The  remainder  included  Freeman,  once  the 
property  of  Mr.  Merry,  and  a  horse  of  the  most  uncertain  dis¬ 
position,  Black  Watch,  and  Quail,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
readily  imagined  that  the  scale  ot  weights  was  not  high.  Freeman 
happened  for  once  to  be  on  his  good  behaviour,  for  though  he  was 
disappointed  more  than  once,  and  at  one  point  of  the  race  seemed 
inclined  to  turn  sulky  and  give  up  the .  struggle,  he  made  up  his 
lost  ground  at  the  finish  with  great  rapidity,  and  won  in  the  end 
rather  cleverly.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  ridden  by  Glover, 
the  strongest  of  our  light-weight  jockeys,  who  drove,  him.  vigor¬ 
ously  along,  and  forced  him  in  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
public  form  of  Dukedom  seemed  good  enough  to  trust  him  to  wm 
in  such  company  under  a  by  no  means  immoderate  weight ;  but 
either  the  distance  was  too  far  for  him  or  he  could  not  get  round 
the  turns,  for  he  only  succeeded  in  finishing  a  moderate  third. 
Though  there  were  only  nine  runners,  the  race  was  not  devoid  of 
its  customary  casualties,  for  the  Irish  representative,  Ben  Battle, 
who,  we  see,  is  described  by  the  Special  Correspondent  of 
one  of  the  daily  papers  as  a  “  great  ragged  fiddle-headed  brine1,  ’ 
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came  into  collision  with  Quail  about  five  furlongs  from 
home,  ancl  knocked  both  her  and  himself  out  of  the  race. 
We  notice  that  another  sporting  writer,  while  lamenting  the  fate 
of  Quail,  hints  that  she  was  overweighted,  and  recommends  her  , 
admirers  to  wait  patiently  till  she  gets  a  few  pounds  off  her  back, 
when  it  may  be  hoped  she  will  win  a  big  race  again.  Considering 
that  Quail  is  an  aged  mare,  and  carried  the  fearful  burden  of 
7  st.  4  lbs.,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  much  further  the  leniency 
of  handicappers  is  to  be  shown  in  her  treatment.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  sorry,  in  the  interests  of  sport,  that  aged  horses 
with  feather  weights  on  their  backs  should  have  any  admirers 
at  all ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  fewer  big  races  such 
animals  win  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  future  of  racing.  We 
would  rather  hear  that  the  aged  Quail  had  paid  the  last  debt 
of  nature  than  that,  carrying  some  ridiculously  light  impost,  she 
had  managed  to  secure  another  race — great,  not  in  reality,  but  in 
name  only. 


REVIEWS. 


ELZE’S  ESSAYS  OX  SHAKSPEARE.* 

THE  French  translator  who  rendered  “  Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace  defend  us  !  ”  by  “  0  mon  Dieu !  qu’est-ce  que  c'est  que 
cela  ?  ”  happily  expressed  in  that  severely  lucid  version  the  mental 
attitude  of  his  countrymen  towards  much  of  our  illustrious  poet ; 
they  think  him  a  fine  creature  on  the  whole,  but  often  a  brilliant 
monster  rather  than  anything  else,  a  being  whose  uncouthness 
becomes  positively  uncanny,  and  calls  for  an  exorcism.  The  Teu¬ 
tonic  family,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  a  spirited  resolve  to 
consider  Shakspeare  family  property,  and  not  to  give  him  up 
to  be  monopolized  by  the  parcel  of  Low-Dutch  islanders  among 
whom  he  chanced  to  be  born.  Indeed,  if  the  keen  and  per¬ 
sistent  study  of  Shakspeare  can  do  it,  our  elder  brethren  have 
more  than  vindicated  their  birthright.  Everybody  remembers 
Goethe’s  rapture  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  over  the  discovery 
of  Shakspeare — the  very  thing  he  and  his  friends  wanted  to 
deliver  them  from  the  yoke  hard  to  be  borne;  how  they  made 
Shakspearianism  their  fashion,  almost  their  mania,  and  showed 
their  worship,  among  other  things,  by  translating  the  very  jester’s 
doggrel  with  not  less  felicity  than  has  attended  classical  versions 
of  “  Hurnpty  Dunipty.”  But  these  things  were  the  ecstasies 
of  the  morning ;  during  the  last  hundred  years  German  Shak¬ 
spearianism  has  passed  through  the  phases  of  frank,  direct  enjoy¬ 
ment,  laborious  scholastic  exegesis,  philosophical  and  cesthetical 
analysis,  and  is  now  one  of  the  many  things  which  satisfy  the  final 
test  of  intellectual  importance  in  Germany — that  is,  it  has  a 
literature  of  its  own.  Important  contributions  have  lately  been  made 
to  that  literature  by  the  Jahrbiicher  of  the  German  Shakspeare 
Society,  of  which,  since  1867,  Dr.  Karl  Elze  has  been  editor,  and 
in  which  originally  appeared  the  series  of  essays  now  republished 
in  this  pleasant  volume.  It  was  well  worth  while  to  translate 
them,  seeing  that  they  “  bring  before  the  student  the  opinions 
and  theories  of  the  foremost  living  Shakespeare  scholars  in 
Germany,”  though  we  should  be  disposed  to  qualify  the  remark 
of  the  translator  that  the  essays  generally  “  are  of  an  essentially 
aesthetic  character.”  /Esthetic  inquiry  consists  in  asking  why  a 
beautiful  thing  gives  us  pleasure ;  and  two  of  these  essays  might 
with  accuracy  be  called  aesthetic — namely,  that  on  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  and  that  on  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  But,  of  the 
others,  four  deal  mainly  with  questions  concerning  the  dates,  the 
references,  the  materials,  or  the  history  of  the  plays ;  those, 
namely,  on  “  The  Date  of  the  Tempest,"  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  “ Hamlet  in  France’’;  while  the 
remaining  three,  on  “  The  Supposed  Travels  of  Shakespeare,”  “  Sir 
William  Davenant,”  and  “  The  Orthography  of  Shakespeare’s 
Name,”  belong  to  the  province  of  critical  biography.  ./Esthetic 
considerations  are,  it  is  true,  everywhere  brought  to  bear  on  the 
determination  of  facts ;  but,  if  we  wished  to  describe  accurately 
the  contents  of  the  book,  we  should  say  that  it  consisted  of 
essays  partly  cesthetic,  but  chiefly  historical  and  biographical. 

The  first  essay— “On  the  Date  of  the  Tempest ” — is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  the  learning  and  the  ingenuity  which  mark 
all  these  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  it  illustrates,  in  one  or  two 
points,  the  kind  of  weakness  which  is  incidental  to  the  last  re¬ 
finements  in  criticism  of  this  sort.  Malone’s  theory,  it  is  well 
known,  assigns  the  Tempest  to  i6u,and  this  date  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  the  latest  commentators.  It  rests  on  two  main 
arguments — first,  that  Shakspeare  usedSilvester  Jourdan’s-Discoaery 
of  the  Bermudas,  published  in  1610;  secondly,  that,  according  to 
Cunningham’s  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court, 
the  Tempest,  then  a  new  piece,  was  acted  before  the  King  at 
Whitehall  on  November  1,  1611.  Now  Dr.  Elze  holds  with  the 
opinion  that  the  entries  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  which 
refer  to  Shakspeare  are  forgeries,  and  he  maintains  that  the 
coincidences  between  Jourdan  and  Shakspeare  do  not  warrant  the 
hypothesis  that  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  former.  Dr.  Elze 
himself  contends  that  the  Tempest,  was  produced  in  1604.  He 
arrives  at  this  year  by  fixing  an  inferior  and  a  superior  limit,  and 
both  these  limits  are  derived  from  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
Volpone  which  has  not  been  considered  by  previous  critics. 

*  Essays  on  Shakespeare.  By  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D.  Translated,  with  the 
Author’s  sanction,  by  JJoraL.  Schmitz.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


Lady  Politick  Would-Be  pays  a  visit  to  Volpone,  who  is  feigning 
illness,  and  turns  the  conversation  to  the  Italian  poets,  with  a 
fluency  which  brings  Volpone  to  the  verge  of  madness: — 

Lady  P.  Here's  Pastor  Fido — 

Voi.r.  Profess  obstinate  silence ; 

That’s  now  my  safest.  (Aside.) 

Lady  P.  All  our  English  writers, 

I  mean  such  as  are  happy  in  the  Italian, 

Will  deign  to  steal  out  of  this  author,  mainly  ; 

Almost  as  much  as  from  Montaignid. 

At  whom  is  this  thrust  ?  Who  is  the  English  writer  who  is 
accused  of  stealing  from  Montaigne  P  According  to  Dr.  Elze, 
there  is  but  one  passage  in  the  Elizabethan  poetry  to  which  this 
charge  can  be  clearly  and  definitely  brought  home,  and  that  is 
Gonzalo’s  speech  in  Act  ii.  Sc.  1  of  the  Tempest : — 

1’  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 

Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty, 

And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession, 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 

No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all, 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure  ; 

No  sovereignty. 

This  is  ahuost  word  for  word  from  Florio’s  translation  of  Montaigne's 
essay  on  the  ideal  country  which  he  styles  “  antarctic  France.” 
“  It  is  a  nation  (would  I  answer  Plato)  that  hath  no 
kind  of  traffick,  no  knowledge  of  letters,  no  intelligence  of 
numbers,  no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  politick  superioritie ; 
no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  or  of  povertie,  no  contracts,  no 
succession,  no  partitions,  no  occupations,  but  idle;  no  respect 
of  kindred  but  common  ;  no  apparel  but  natural ;  no  use  of  wine, 
corne,  or  metal.  The  very  words  that  import  lying,  falsehood, 
treason,  dissimulation,  covetousness,  envie,  detraction  and  pardon, 
were  never  heard  amongst  them.”  Florio’s  translation  of 
Montaigne  appeared  in  1603;  the  Tempest  therefore,  argues  Dr. 
Elze,  cannot  be  earlier  than  1603.  On  the  other  hand,  Volpone 
was  acted  as  early  as  1605  ;  the  Tempest  therefore  cannot  be 
later  than  1605  ;  and  so  we  get  as  its  date  1604.  This  year 
chosen,  it  remains  for  its  defenders  to  explain  two  things ;  first, 
that  valedictory  tone  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  Temjrest,  where, 
when  Prospero  vows  to  break  his  wand  and  bury  his  book,  it 
is  hardly  possible  not  to  fancy  that  a  mightier  magician  is  say¬ 
ing  farewell  to  the  scene  of  more  wonderful  enchantments ; 
secondly,  the  philological  objection  that  the  number  of  double 
endings  is  large — a  sign  of  a  very  late  play,  the  percentage  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  (according  to  Ilertzberg’s  calculation  in  the 
German  Shakspeare  Society's  edition  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck),  being 
fifteen  ;  in  the  Tempest,  thirty-two.  Dr.  Elze  boldly  meets  both 
difficulties  by  saying  that  the  Tempest  is  (in  a  sense)  Shakspeare’s 
farewell  to  the  stage.  He  succeeded  early,  he  wrote  with  marvellous 
facility — we  may  remember  what  Heminge  and  Condell  said,  that 
“  his  mind  and  hand  went  together,  and  what  he  thought  he 
uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him 
a  blot  on  his  papers  ”  ;  at  thirty-four  he  had  written,  besides  his 
two  narrative  poems,  at  least  twelve  plays ;  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  he  was  probably  already  at  the  zenith  both  of  fame  and  of 
fortune.  In  May,  1602,  he  bought  "William  Combe’s  property — 
107  acres  of  arable  land;  in  July,  1605,  he  acquired  the  tithes  of 
Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe.  So,  Dr.  Elze 
says : — 

If  we  fix  the  Tempest  in  1604,  the  farewell  which  the  poet  therein  seems 
to  take  of  poetry  accords  wonderfully  with  his  transition  to  the  activity  of 
a  proprietor  of  lands  and  capital,  for  this  transition  was  most  obviously  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  acquisition  of  the  tithes.  At  the  same  time  it  need  not  be 
doubted  that  Shakespeare,  even  after  this  time,  may  have  once  or  twice  re¬ 
entered  the  service  of  the  Muses  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Tempest  was  not 
his  last  play,  but  that  he — as  in  our  own  day  is  customary  with  travelling 
artists — may  have  come  forward  with  a  drama  for  the  last,  very  last,  and 
positively  the  last  time ;  but  in  the  main  his  dramatic  career  and  regular 
production  closed  with  the  Tempest. 

Happy  country  in  which  the  phenomena  of  penultimate  appear¬ 
ances  are  confined  to  itinerant  artists!  is  one’s  first  reflection. 
The  next  thing  that  occurs  is  a  doubt  whether,  when  Shakspeare 
wrote  of  breaking  a  wand  and  burying  a  book,  he  was  secretly 
thinking  that  a  different  rod  might  be  needed  for  the  tithe-payers  of 
Welcombe,  and  another  book,  namely  a  ledger,  was  henceforth  to 
engross  his  attention ;  and  if  he  did  not  quite  mean  even  this,  does 
the  “  valedictory  ”  argument  matter  so  very  much  either  way  ? 
Shakspeare  was  one  of  those  poets  who  think  less  about  themselves 
than  about  the  world  around  them,  or,  to  use  the  majestic  antithesis 
which  has  seen  its  best  days,  he  was  the  most  “  objective,”  the  least 
“  subjective,”  of  poets ;  and  it  does  not  appear  why  the  lines 
which  he  gives  to  Prospero  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
his  really  quitting  the  stage  himself,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
suggest  that,  when  he  wrote  them,  he  felt  weary,  and  had 
passing  before  him,  as  in  a  dream,  what  that  rest  might  be.  Dr. 
Elze  urges,  too,  in  support  of  his  argument,  that  in  1604  “the 
Earl  of  Southampton  was  particularly  stimulated  by  the  desiro 
to  win  the  wild  natives  of  America  over  to  civilization  and 
Christianity”;  whereas  by  1611  the  Earl  was  presumably  less 
enthusiastic  about  this  enterprise.  Now  “Caliban  represents  the 
native  American,  and  Prospero  the  Earl  of  Southampton”  (p.  17). 
Further,  in  Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  Trinculo  mentions  dead  Indians  and  sea- 
monsters  among  the  spectacles  with  which  the  citizens  of  London 
were  amused,  and  it  is  known  that  between  1604  and  1605  no  fewer 
than  eight  live  Indians  (including  a  baby)  had  been  seen  in  that 
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city,  of  whom  Dr.  Elze  gives  careful  biographies;  so  that  it  is  absurd, 
he‘ holds,  to  suppose  that  as  late  as  161 1  the  spectacle  of  Indian 
corpses  could  have  been  thought  much  of ;  in  fact,  had  Shak¬ 
speare  alluded  to  this  exhibition  as  late  as  161 1,  it  would  have  been 
without  either  wit  or  effect  ”  (p.  18).  At  the  risk  of  being  classed 
with  that  “  mixture  of  demon  and  animal  ”  which  is  represented  by 
Caliban,  we  must  say  that  we  still  believe  in  1 6 1 1 ;  first,  because  the 
o-enuineness  of  Cunningham’s  Shakspearian  entries  is  still  an  open 
question ;  secondly,  because  the  great  improbability  of  _  Shak- 
speare’s  activity  as  a  dramatist  having  ended  in  1605  is  only 
evaded  by  saying  that  his  “  regular  ”  production  closed  with  the 
Tempest  (p.  26)  ;  thirdly,  because,  though  Malone  has  not  proved 
that  Shakspeare  got  any  one  detail  from  Jourdan,  he  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  proved,  if  proof  was  necessary,  that  Shakspeare  probably 
had  Jourdan  in  his  mind. 

The  best  essay  in  the  book,  to  our  thinking,  is  on  “  Hamlet,  in 
France,”  a  most  interesting  and  curious  history  of  that  which 
might  be  described  as  a  struggle  of  the  French  mind  with  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  conception  of  life.  What  is  really  instructive  in  the 
chapter  is  the  curious  view  which  it  opens  into  the  depths  of 
human  self-complacency,  showing  how  each  critic  thought  either 
that  he  and  no  one  else  understood  Hamlet,  or  else  that  Hamlet 
was  not  worth  understanding.  Voltaire,  to  begin  with,  not  only 
thought,  but  said,  that  he  had  first  raised  “  To  be  or  not  to  be  ” 
into  poetry  by  his  translation  beginning : — 

Demeure,  il  faut  choisir,  et  passer  a,  l’instant 
De  la  vie  a  la  mort,  et  do  l’etre  au  ne'ant. 

Voltaire’s  work  was  completed  by  Jean  Francois  Ducis  (i733“ 
1816),  who  between  1769-1792  turned  out  six  of  Shakspeare's  tra¬ 
gedies  entirely  remodelled,  including  a  new  and  chastened  Hamlet. 
Laharpe,  who  was  permitted  to  call  Voltaire  “  papa,”  and,  indeed, 
to  emend  his  poems,  made  one  kind  concession.  “I  am  far, ’he 
said,  “from  wishing  to  compare  a  monstrous  tragedy  like 
Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  with  Semiramis ;  but  I  admit  that  in  the 
English  poet  the  Ghost  is  fm •  better  conceived,  and  excites  far 
oreater  horror,  than  that  of  Ninus.”  Le  Tourneur’s  prose  transla¬ 
tion  of  Hamlet,  (1776-1782) — he  also  translated  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts,  Ossian,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe— was  better  than  anything 
before  it,  and  converted  Diderot  to  an  estimate  of  Shakspeare 
which  excited  Voltaire’s  fury.  Chateaubriand  called  Hamlet  a 
“  royal  Bedlam  ” ;  the  precursor  of  the  Romanticists  allowed  Shak¬ 
speare's  genius,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  Shakspeare’s  time, 
but  completely  condemned  him  from  the  standpoint  of  art;  in  a 
word,  he  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  Voltaire  in  considering  him  a 
drunken  savage.  In  1821  Guizot  and  Pichot  produced  a  new 
edition  of  Le  Tourneur.  In  1822  English  actors  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris,  played  Othello  and  the  School  for  Scandal 
at  the  Porte  St. -Martin,  and  utterly  failed.  In  1827  and 
1828  this  failure  was  retrieved  by  the  companies  of  Drury  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  and  Dublin,  who  set  up  a  theatre  of  their 
own  in  Paris,  in  which  Kemble  played  Hamlet  and  Miss  Smithson 
shone  as  Ophelia ;  Duport’s  criticism  being  almost  restricted  to 
observing  that  Ophelia  lacks  reticence  and  Hamlet  courtesy,  while 
as  for  Hamlet’s  observations  to  the  Ghost  (“  Old  mole,”  &c.),  these 
are  surely  the  most  disrespectful  and  the  most  grotesque  ever  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  son  to  a  parent.  Guizot’s  judgment  was  both  pene¬ 
trating  and  sympathetic.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
Frenchmen  of  genius  who  really  comprehended  Shakspeare,  and 
his  general  verdict — that  our  poet  excels  in  matter,  but  fails  in 
fonu — is  almost  the  necessary  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  is  un¬ 
favourable,  of  a  French  critic.  Villemain  was  just  at  the  “  Sturm 
und  Drang  ”  point  of  view  ;  Shakspeare  is  for  him  a  lawless  giant ; 
but  Villemain  understood  the  gravedigger  scene,  and  on  the 
character  of  Hamlet  he  says,  “By  a  strange  combination, 
Shakspeare  has  represented  feigned  madness  no  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  real  madness — nay,  he  has  even  contrived  to 
mix  them  together  in  the  strange  character  of  Hamlet,  and  to 
blend  in  it  flashes  of  reason  with  the  tricks  of  crafty  simulation 
and  the  involuntary  distraction  of  the  mind  ”  ;  a  notable  advance 
from  the  older  French  view  that  Hamlet  is  merely  an  interesting 
and  complex  madman.  Barante,  however,  the  historian  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  his  treatise  on  Hamlet  (1824)  was  the  first 
to  conceive  Hamlet  as  a  work  of  art,  supported  and  pervaded 
by  a  single  thought;  but  then  came  the  revolution  in  French 
poetry  begun  by  the  Romanticists,  and  for  awhile  everything  but  the 
historical  drama  was  secondary,  though  George  Sand’s  Etude 
sur  Hamlet  did  something.  In  1847,  a  stage  arrangement  of 
Hamlet  by  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Paul  Meurice  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Historique;  the  play  was  abridged,  enlarged,  re¬ 
arranged,  in  short,  reconstructed ;  but  the  version  had  the  merit 
of  extending  an  acquaintance  with  Hamlet  beyond  French  literary 
circles  to  the  French  people.  It  had  a  run  of  135  nights,  and 
brought  in  400,000  francs.  Rouviere  was  Hamlet ;  “  Hamlet  et 
Rouviere,”  says  Dumas,  “pendant  vingt  ans  ne  firent  qu’un.” 
The  translation  of  Shakspeare  by  M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo  (in 
prose)  gives  the  first  place  to  Hamlet.  A  more  recent  trans¬ 
lation  by  the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  expresses  a  laudable  desire 
to  present  the  unadulterated  Shakspeare,  but  it  is  based  on  the 
acting  edition  formerly  in  use  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  and 
is  by  no  means  free  either  from  omissions  or  from  additions. 
Dr.  Elze  defines  three  causes  which  hinder  the  acclimatization 
of  Shakspeare  in  France;  first,  the  Alexandrine  is  unsuited  for 
a  translation  of  Shakspeare,  and  French  blank  verse  is  still  im¬ 
mature  ;  secondly,  the  French  have  not  yet  made  Shakspeare  a 
subject  of  philological  study ;  thirdly,  they  do  not  yet  possess  a 
philosophical  system  of  aesthetics. 


In  dwelling-  at  length  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
paper  of  the  series,  we  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  speak 
of  the  rest,  which  indeed  could  not  be  examined  in  sufficient 
detail  within  our  limits.  In  the  chapter  on  the  “  Supposed 
Travels  of  Shakspeare,”  if  there  is  not  much  that  is  positively  new, 
there  are  many  examples  of  that  ingenious  combination  which  is 
often  Dr.  Elze’s  forte,  and  sometimes  his  foible.  The  result  is 
this — there  is  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  Shakspeare  was  with 
Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  in  1586,  and  “Will,  my  Lord  of 
Lester’s  jesting  plaier,”  is  probably  William  Kempe ;  still  less  is 
there  any  sound  evidence  that  from  Holland  Shakspeare  proceeded 
to  join  a  company  of  English  comedians  in  Germany.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  Shakspeare  visited  Scotland,  either  in  1589,  when 
English  actoi'3  played  at  Perth,  or  in  1601,  when  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  company  played  at  Aberdeen.  But  that  Shakspeare  had 
travelled  in  North  Italy  is  made  likely,  if  not  certain,  by  the  local 
colouring  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Othello,  colouring  which, 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Webster,  bespeaks 
an  eye-witness.  As  to  Valentine  embarking  at  Verona  for  Milan, 
Dr.  Elze  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  canals  ;  but  we 
confess  this  seems  to  us  not  very  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly 
Shakspeare  gives  his  readers  the  impression  that  he  has  been  in 
Italy ;  the  only  question  is,  does  Macbeth  give  them  a  less  vivid 
impression  of  his  knowing  Scotland  ?  All  lovers  of  Shakspeare 
will  enjoy  this  book  ;  and  the  greater  their  devotion  to  Shakspeare 
the  more  secure  will  they  be  against  permitting  those  theories  ol 
a  learned  ingenuity  which  sometimes  move  a  smile,  either  to 
fascinate  them  overmuch,  or  to  diminish  their  appreciation  of  the 
sterling  merits  which  on  the  whole  characterize  Dr.  Elze’s 
criticisms. 


GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LANCASTER  AND  YORK.* 

IN  this  compact  volume — one  of  the  series  called  Epochs  of 
History — the  obscure  and  stormy  period  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  is  treated  by  a  master  of  tbe  subject.  It  is  a  period  which 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  English  history,  but  also 
one  in  which  people  in  general  take  little  interest.  No  religious 
feeling,  no  clearly  defined  political  principle,  was  involved  in  the 
struggle ;  there  is  little  romance  and  no  hero,  and  in  these  days 
nobody  feels  much  drawn  to  either  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  a 
time  of  confused  fighting  up  and  down  England,  of  stabbing, 
smothering,  and  chopping  off  of  heads ;  and  with  some  such  vague 
idea  most  people  rest  content.  Any  one  who  begins  seriously  to 
study  English  history  will  probably  discover  that  there  is  no 
period  upon  which  he  is  so  weak  as  that  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses — weak,  not  so  much  in  actual  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  the  time  and  the  actors,  for  these  he  can  learn  from 
Shakspeare,  as  in  appreciation  and  comprehension  of  the  causes 
and  results  of  the  contest.  To  such  a  student  Mr.  Gairdners 
present  work  will  be  welcome.  Starting  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  decadence  of  Edward  III.,  it  takes  in  the  history 
of  England  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  -that  of 
Ilenrv  VII. — the  period,  as  the  author  observes,  covered  by  a. 
regular  sequence  of  Shakspeare’s  historical  plays.  Part  of  this 
ground  he  has  already  gone  over  in  his  Prefaces  to  the  Past  on 
’Letters ,  and  the  account  now  given  of  the  administration  and  fall 
of  Suffolk,  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  and  the  political  career  of 
the  Duke  of  York  may  serve  as  a  useful  introduction  to,  and  epitome 
of,  his  former  more  vivid  and  detailed  narrative.  As  readers 
of  the  Prefaces  know,  his  sympathies  are  with  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  although  he  is  studiously  fair  and  calm  towards  every  one 
concerned.  York’s  conduct  has  been  variously  judged.  Accord- 
ino-  to  ODe  view,  he  was  an  ambitious  and  selfish  schemer,  who 
caught  at  every  opportunity  of  embarrassing  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  Mr.  Gairdner,  on  the  other  hand,  his  actions  are  set  in 
the  best  light,  and  he  appears  as  an  honest  and  moderate  man, 
anxious  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  country,  and  not  even  putting- 
forward  his  claim  to  the  throne  till  it  had  become  necessary  to  do 
so  for  his  own  protection.  “Many  historians,”  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  after  describing  how  Richard  took  his  seat  on  the  King's 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  delivered  to  the  Chancellor  a 
statement  of  his  claim  to  the  crown, 

have  been  of  opinion  that  he  had  been  ambitious  to  vindicate  this  claim  all 
along  ;  but  it  must  he  confessed  that  before  this  time  he  had  always  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  remarkable  moderation,  and  when  we  consider  the  bad 
faith  he  had  repeatedly  experienced  from  the  opposite  party,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  King  and  the  overbearing  character  of  his  consort,  we  can 
quite  well  understand  that  he  may  have  been  led  to  advance  its  pretensions 
from  other  motives  than  mere  ambition. 

Even  in  Mr.  Gairdners  bands,  however,  Richard  of  York  remains 
a  somewhat  colourless  figure.  Able  as  be  certainly  was,  and 
honest  and  upright  as  be  may  have  been,  it  is  bis  misfortune  that 
be  has  failed  to  leave  a  distinct  impression  of  himself  upon  the 
pages  of  history.  Except  tbe  accounts  of  tbe  insults  bis  foes  heaped 
upon  him  at  bis  death,  there  are  no  stories  about  him,  no  sayings 
attributed  to  him,  nothing  that  takes  bold  of  tbe  popular  memory. 

In  this  be  differs  greatly  from  bis  three  sons,  who  have  each  a 
marked  and  distinct  character,  albeit  not  of  the  best.  For  the 
eldest  and  most  successful,  Edward  IV.,  Mr.  Gairdner  claims  the 
merit  that,  with  all  bis  defects,  “  be  was  a  king  more  in  sympathy 
with  bis  people  than  any  sovereign  that  bad  been  seen  in  England 

*  Epochs  of  History.  Edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  M. A.  The  Houses 
of  Lancaster  and  York  ;  with  the  Conquest  and  Loss  of  Trance.  Dy  James 
Gairdner,  Editor  of  “The  Pastou  Letters,”  &c.  With  5  Maps.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co.  1874. 
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since  the  days  of  Edward  III.”  No  countenance  is  here  given  to 
the  theory  that  he  was  a  subtle  politician  who  hid  beneath  his 
outward  carelessness  and  self-indulgence  deep  schemes  of  absolute 
monarchy.  Mr.  Gairdner  treats  him  as  the  pleasure-seeker  he 
seemed,  “  a  jovial  companion,  hut  a  poor  statesman.”  The  account, 
brief  as  it  is,  of  the  series  of  coups  cl'ctat  and  revolutions  which  makes 
up  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  hook.  Mr.  Gairdner  carefully  points  out  that 
“  Richard  was  not  a  usurper  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  He 
did  not  seize,  hut  was  invited  to  assume,  the  crown ;  and  the  body 
bv  which  he  was  invited  so  to  do  had  all  the  weight  and  dignity 
of  a  regular.  Parliament.”  Together  with  his  ally  Buckingham  he 
had  skilfully  turned  to  his  own  account  that  dislike  of  the  Wood- 
villes  which  united  a  strong  party  of  the  nobility  ;  but  “  there  was 
no  real  sympathy  between  him  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
for  the  moment  supported  him,  and  it  was  inevitable  that,  when 
he  had  attained  the  crown,  feelings  of  a  efifferent  kind  should  begin 
to  show  themselves.”  Conscious  of  his  insecure  position,  he 
worked  as  hard  as  any  modern  king  for  popularity,  and  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  won  it ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  nation  at  large 
was  falling  into  the  listless  state  of  mind  brought  on  by  years  of 
revolution,  and  would  not  exert  itself  either  to  support  or  to  over- 
throwhim.  From thefirsthisbehaviourtowardshisnephews  damaged 
him.  “  It  is  true,”  Mr.  Gairdner  writes  with  a  kind  of  grim  humour, 
“  King  Edward  himself,  out  of  a  cenfidence  which  was  certainly 
misplaced,  had  appointed  Richard  the  guardian  of  his  children 
after  his  death,  but  the  mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  rights  was 
exceedingly  suspicious.”  Then  came  the  murder,  of  which  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and,  callous  as  the  public 
mind  had  grown,  this  was  more  than  it  could  view  with  in¬ 
difference.  The  fearful  accounts  of  Richard's  remorse,  handed 
down  “  from  such  as  were  secret  with  his  chamberers,”  at  any  rate 
show  what  people  thought  a  man  who  had  committed  such  a 
crime  must  feel.  Still,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  the  murderer 
was  not  swept  from  the  earth  by  a  torrent  of  popular  indignation  ; 
all  England  did  not  rush  to  join  the  standard  of  revolt  raised  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Richard  had  an  easy  triumph,  and  the 
citizens  of  Exeter  were  ready  with  their  congratulations  and  their 
offering  of  two  hundred  gold  nobles.  His  removal  of  his  nephews 
was  most  likely  looked  upon  as  a  private  sin  for  which  he  might 
well  be  suffering  in  nightly  visions  a  foretaste  of  damnation,  but 
which  was  no  affair  of  his  subjects.  The  levying  of  benevolences 
no  doubt  roused  more  active  resentment.  Mr.  Gairdner  indeed 
lays  stress  upon  the  indignity  with  which  his  corpse  was  treated 
as  expressing  “  but  too  plainly  the  disgust  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  his  inhuman  tyranny.”  But  it  may  have  been  only 
the  brutal  policy  of  the  victorious  party,  determined  to  brand  the 
fallen  man  as  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  The  barbarities  legally 
practised  upon  a  traitor  would  serve  to  justify  any  similar  indignities 
which  party  zeal  might  inflict ;  and  all  courtesy  and  chivalry,  all 
decent  show  of  pity  for  a  defeated  enemy,  had  long  been  banished 
from  the  struggle. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  the  way  in  which  the  long  war 
with  France  affected  and  influenced  the  whole  course  of  home 
politics  is  brought  out  with  admirable  distinctness.  Ilenry  V. 
conquered  France*  in  order  to  keep  England  ;  and  what  are  now¬ 
adays  called  “  dynastic  ”  rather  than  military  considerations 
brought  about  the  brilliant  achievement  of  Agincourt.  “  Unless,” 
says  Mr.  Gairdner,  “he  could  succeed  in  desperate  enterprises 
against  tremendous  odds,  and  so  make  himself  a  military  hero  and 
a  favourite  of  the  multitude,  his  throne  was  insecure.  lie  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  it  was  only  by  staking  everything  upon  the  venture — 
his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  whole  ami}’.”  His  immediate 
purpose  was  answered  : — 

Not  to-day,  0  Lord, 

O  not  to-dajr,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown  ! 

is  the  prayer  Shakspeare  puts  into  his  mouth  before  the  battle ; 
and  after  that  day  all  England  was  ready  to  join  in  the  prayer. 
He  died  leaving  his  doubtful  title  to  an  infant  nine  months  old ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  points  out,  there  was  no  attempt  to  dispute 
his  son’s  right.  The  nation  had  but  one  thought,  that  of  main¬ 
taining  the  French  conquests.  How  they  gradually  slipped  or 
were  wrested  from  its  grasp ;  how  Henry  VI.,  Suffolk,  and 
Somerset  blundered  and  mismanaged,  and  altogether  made  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  display  of  their  own  incompetence  ;  and  how,  in  fine, 
the  fabric  of  Henry  V.’s  policy  crumbled  to  pieces,  is  told,  briefly 
indeed,  but  with  clearness  and  spirit.  Henry  V.  himself,  in  his 
kingly  days  at  least,  is  perhaps  treated  too  purely  from  a  political 
and  military  point  of  view,  and  the  strong  religious,  almost 
Puritanic,  element  in  him,  is  hardly  brought  out  at  all ;  but  in 
compensation  Mr.  Gairdner,  by  combining  historical  and  traditional 
features — for  he  believes  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Madcap  Hal  of 
legend — draws  a  lively  picture  of  him  in  his  earlier  form.  This 
respect  for  tradition  indeed  is  perhaps  pushed  rather  far  when  the 
much-disputed  tale  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  told  as  if  it  were  as  certain 
a  fact  as  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

We  must  own  that  in  a  history  by  the  editor  of  the  Paston 
Letters  we  should  have  hoped  to  find  more  about  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  general.  Mr.  Gairdner  is  so  fully  competent  to  depict 
the  life  of  the  nation  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  is  the  more 
disappointing  that  he  should  not  have  done  so.  We  long  for  a  few 
touches  to  bring  before  the  young  reader  the  condition  of  society 
which  the  Paston  correspondence  reveals — its  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  its  cold-hearted  trafficking  in  marriages,  its  litigiousness,  its 
private  wars,  law  and  the  strong  hand  reigning  by  turns.  At  a 


somewhat  earlier  period,  the  Peasant  Insurrection  forces  upon  the 
historian’s  notice  the  condition,  wishes,  and  strivings  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  and  here  Mr.  Gairdner's  narrative,  though  a  fair  account 
of  the  actual  events,  is  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  tone 
towards  these  “  bondmen  clamouring  for  emancipation,  and 
journeymen  artificers  who  believed  in  the  natural  equality  of  man.” 
Though,  in  treating  of  the  circumstances  which  fostered  the  spirit 
of  revolt,  he  mentions  the  increased  value  of  labour,  he  omits  to 
notice  the  exasperating  attempts  of  the  wagepayers  to  restrain,  as 
far  as  Acts  of  Parliament  could  do  it,  the  natural  rise  of  wages,  and 
to  prevent  the  labourers  from  migrating  in  search  of  better  em¬ 
ployment.  lie  quotes,  as  if  with  sympathy,  the  contemporary 
poet  Gower's  likening  of  the  movement  to  a  rising  of  asses  that 
disdained  the  curb  and  oxen  that  refused  the  yoke  ;  and  appears 
to  regret  that  this  “  dangerous  spirit  among  the  lower  orders’'  was 
not  more  severely  chastised.  After  mentioning  the  granting  of  an 
amnesty,  he  adds  that  at  the  same  time  commissions  were  “  sent 
out  to  repress  and  punish  any  future  movements  of  the  like  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  were  only  too  likely  to  arise  from  the  lenity  displayed 
on  this  occasion.”  Yet  we  know  that  the  insurgents  had  been 
headed  and  hanged  by  wholesale,  “  aliquando  suspensis  super  unam 
trabem  decern  et  novem.”  One  would  almost  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gairdner  desired  rulers  like  Louis  XI.,  who,  he  tells  us  further  on, 
“  walked  about  in  the  company  of  hangmen,”  and  by  “  this  fami¬ 
liarity  with  men  of  low  rank,”  including  his  barber,  “  identified  the 
interests  of  the  people  with  those  of  a  king  who  was  always  affable, 
always  accessible.”  To  return  to  the  Peasant  Insurrection,  we 
should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Gairdner  has  any  new  light  on  the 
question  whether  John  Tyler  of  Dartford,  who  slew  the  commis¬ 
sioner  for  insulting  his  daughter,  was  or  was  not  identical  with 
Wat  Tyler  of  Maidstone,  who  was  slain  by  Walworth.  Mr. 
Gairdner  here  adopts  the  common  theory  which  makes  them  one 
and  the  same ;  and  yet,  unless  Stow,  from  whom  the  story  of  the 
daughter  comes,  made  a  slip  of  the  pen,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  distinct. 

We  must  find  space  for  an  extract  from  the  admirable  summing- 
up  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
which  Mr.  Gairdner  concludes : — 

The  fifteenth  century  was  not  an  age  of  really  great  men.  Amid  schisms 
in  the  Church,  wars,  rebellions,  and  disputed  successions  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible  for  any  mind  to  realise  to  itself  one 
grand  idea,  to  work  out  one  great  work,  or  to  set  forth  one  great  thought. 
The  best  minds  of  the  age  looked  back  upon  the  past  and  regretted  the 
chivalry  that  was  passing  away.  Order  was  the  one  great  need  of  the  time, 
and  as  yet  men  could  see  no  order  except  of  a  kind  already  past  recovery, 
which  they  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  restore.  So  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church  they  burned  heretics  and  put  witches  to  open  penance,  while,  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  traditions  of  a  moribund  chivalry,  they  plunged  Europe  into  war 
and  anarchy.  The  one  direction  in  which  there  was  a  visible  movement  in 
men’s  minds  was  in  a  revival  of  ancient  learning.  .  .  .  Commerce  and 

money-getting  went  on,  and  the  spirits  of  men,  broken  by  invariable  disap¬ 
pointment  when  they  attempted  anything  higher,  became  generally  sordid 
and  mercenary.  ... 

But  from  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  day  arose  those  discoveries 
which  in  the  end,  perhaps,  had  most  influence  in  the  formation  of  a  new  era. 
New  coasts,  new  seas,  new  islands,  and  in  the  end  a  complete  New  \\  orld, 
were  successively  revealed.  The  thoughts  of  men  were  expanded,  their 
imaginations  tired  with  new  ideas.  Old  philosophies  insensibly  passed  away 
as  the  ambition,  the  enterprise,  and  the  avarice  of  a  new  generation  found 
channels  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  The  world,  even  the  material 
world,  was  found  to  be  much  larger  than  had  been  supposed.  As  for  the 
world  unseen,  was  it  likely  that  popes  and  councils  had  taken  the  true 
measure  of  that  ? 

As  an  account  of  the  political  history  of  England  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  this  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  both  to 
teachers  and  learners.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  not  only  has 
devoted  special  thought  and  study  to  the  period  of  whicli  he 
treats,  but  knows  how  to  convey  his  own  knowledge  to  others. 
Throughout  it  is  written  in  the  simple  and  straightforward  style 
which  young  readers  both  understand  and  like  far  better  than  the 
vague  picturesqueness  which  modern  writers  so  often  affect.  There 
is  a  definiteness  and  clearness  about  Mr.  Gairdner  which  is  refresh¬ 
ing  by  contrast  with  much  that  one  reads  nowadays,  and  it  is  by 
no° means  the  least  merit  of  his  work  that  it  is  really  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose  as  a  school-book. 


LONE  LIFE.* 

THERE  is  naturally  a  tinge  of  sameness  in  the  successive  narra¬ 
tives  of  this  author,  who  is  determined  that  the  world  shall 
know  what  vicissitudes  of  climate  he  has  experienced,  what  ex¬ 
traordinary  companions  he  has  met  with,  and  what  magni¬ 
ficent  specimens  of  game  he  has  shot.  A  sportsman  who  has 
been  “  Everywhere,”  not  half,  but  “  All  round  the  world,” 
“Afloat”  as  well  as  “Ashore,”  in  the  “  Far  West  ”  and  on  the 
“  Lone  ”  prairies,  must  have  some  difficulty,  not  only  in  giving  an 
air  of  novelty  and  variety  to  his  adventures,  but  even  in  selecting: 
distinct  and  suitable  titles  for  his  books.  We  have  taken  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  a  glance  at  Mr.  Parker  Gillmore's  previous  publications, 
and  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  in  some  respects  the  book  before 
us  is  an  improvement  on  the  beaten  tracks  of  his  shooting  and 
hunting.  Either  from  sheer  restlessness,  ennui,  or  love  of  adven¬ 
ture,  the  author  thought  fit  to  try  what  a  twelvemonth  in  a  Cana¬ 
dian  wilderness  would  be  like.  He  went  out  alone,  though  not 
unarmed.  No  brother  officer,  no  companion  tried  in  scenes  ot 
difficulty  and  danger,  accompanied  him.  His  equipment  appears  to 
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rave  consisted  of  rod  and  gun,  flies  and  ammunition,  warm  clothing 
md  such  stores  of  food  in  tins  of  preserved  soup,  bacon,  and  lobster 
md  so  forth,  as  would  enable  him  to  defy  the  rigour  of  the  winter, 
rhe  place  of  intellectual  comrades  was,  however,  tilled  by  a  hall- 
aste  French  Canadian,  a  good  specimen  of  the  Red  Indian,  and  a 
ad  of  the  same  race  termed  “  Sugar.”  The  two  volumes  are  mostly 
uade  up  of  the  details  of  a  twelvemonth’s  residence  in  the  very 
lepths  of  the  forest,  including  a  desperate  fight  with  this  same 
Frenchman,  who  turned  out  to  be  thievish,  treacherous,  and  vin- 
lictive.  Then  the  author  had  to  pass  several  days  in  a  swamp 
svhere  he  lost  his  way,  and  he  had  divers  encounters,  more  or  less 
jxciting,  with  hears,  cariboo,  and  other  game.  The  adventures  were 
certainly  not  commonplace.  The  descriptions,  though  the  writing 
power  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  author's  gift  for  observation,  are 
forcible  ;  and  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  resolution,  endurance,  nerve, 
ind  resource.  There  are  one  or  two  little  incidents  that  might 
[iave  been  omitted,  and  some  satirical  remarks  about  modern 
society  strike  us  as  not  very  happy  imitations  of  Thackeray’s  style. 
The  sporting  narrative,  moreover,  is  mixed  up  with  some  love 
affairs,  and  complicated  by  an  extraordinary  proposal  of  marriage 
made  by  an  ancient  squaw  on  behalf  of  one,  or  both,  her  daughters. 
Still  the  production  is  so  much  that  of  a  man  completely  at  home 
with  rod  and  gun,  axe  and  paddle,  log-hut  and  canoe  of  birch  bark ; 
the  pages  are  so  full  of  well-selected  instances  of  the  cunning  and 
dexterity  of  wild  animals,  and  of  those  little  bits  of  natural  history 
which  outweigh  oft-repeated  stories  of  the  greediness  of  unsophis¬ 
ticated  trout  or  the  savagery  of  a  she  bear  anxious  about  her  cubs, 
that  a  good  deal  will  be  found  to  repay  perusal. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  give  a  summary  of  the  twelve- 
month  passed  with  such  queer  companions,  with  so  few  comforts 
and  appliances,  and  in  such  uncivilized  regions.  Mr.  Gillmore, 
attended  by  Antoine,  by  the  lad  Sugar,  by  a  lew  Indians  who 
served  as  porters  and  appear  to  have  carried  about  fifty  pounds 
weight  each,  and  by  a  couple  of  dogs,  reached  his  winter  quarters 
at  the  end  of  autumn.  There,  on  a  small  promontory  of  open  land 
projecting  into  a  rushing  river,  they  built  a  shanty  or  log-hut, 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  with  a  door  at  one  end  and  a  look-out  hole 
at  the  other.  There  was  no  fireplace,  but  a  stove  made  all  snug 
within.  The  roof  was  covered  with  birch  bark,  and  chairs  and 
tables  were  extemporised  from  trees  fallen  or  cut  for  the  purpose. 
For  this  part  of  the  work  the  Canadian  was  excellently  qualified, 
but  he  turned  out  a  very  sluggard  in  other  matters,  and  was 
always  looking  alter  his  traps,  and  adding  to  his  store  of  furs,  in¬ 
stead  of  replenishing  an  empty  larder.  However,  the  trio  managed 
to  get  through  the  winter  iu  tolerable  comfort.  The  days  were 
passed  in  shooting;  venison  and  feathered  game  supplied  their 
meals  ;  and  they  contrived  to  catch  trout  in  the  rivers  during  a 
hard  frost  by  breaking  holes  in  the  ice,  while  they  might  have 
made  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  maple  tree,  but  wanted  a  pot 
of  sufficient  size  for  the  boiling.  The  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
and  the  return  cf  spring  were  signalized  by  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Frenchman,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a  trapping 
expedition  among  the  Red  Indians  ot  the  upper  waters  ot  the 
Ottawa.  This  fact  and  the  plague  of  insects — sand  flies,  breeze 
Hies,  and  moose  flies — determined  the  author  to  start  himself  for 
the  “Upland  barrens”  and  Lake  Schudic.  Here  he  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received  by  some  Red  Indians,  and  the  ancient  squaw 
already  spoken  of  did  her  utmost  to  prevail  on  him  to  marry 
one  of  her  daughters;  the  qualifications  of  the  elder  being 
that  she  was  without  a  rival  in  paddling  a  canoe  or  se¬ 
lecting  an  encampment,  while  the  second  could  distance  all 
others  in  making  moccasins  and  packing  game.  The  attempt  to 
vindicate  women  s  rights  in  this  way  having  signally  failed,  Mr. 
Gillmore  left  the  village,  and  he  appears  next  to  have  camped  out 
for  some  weeks  or  months :  changing  his  situation  repeatedly,  and, 
in  company  with  the  nephew  of  an  old  chief  and  the  boy  already 
mentioned,  shooting  deer,  wild  duck,  ruffed  grouse,  squirrels,  and 
other  game  of  feather  or  fur.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  it  even 
the  author’s  hardened  frame  were  not  proof  against  fever  and  sick¬ 
ness,  for  he  was  prostrated  for  two  weeks,  became  unconscious, 
and  owed  his  recovery,  we  suspect,  mainly  to  a  good  constitution, 
pure  air,  and  the  really  touching  attention  and  watchfulness  of  his 
Red  companions.  After  this  the  party  turned  southward  again ; 
but  were  nearly  swamped  while  crossing  a  lake  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  they  reached  the  old  log-hut  erected  in  the  previous  autumn. 
About  this  time,  however,  a  slight  difficulty  was  caused  by  the 
return  of  the  French  Canadian,  Antoine,  who  was  in  the  worst  of 
tempers,  and  who,  being  venturous  enough  to  engage  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  author,  was  knocked  down,  and  then  vanished 
as  speedily  as  he  had  come. 

Shortly  after  this  episode  there  occurred  a  more  pleasing  one  in  the 
arrival  of  a  German  missionary  with  his  wife.  They  had  been  living 
for  twelve  years  amongst  the  most  distant  Indians  ol  the  North- 
West,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  even  such  adventurers  as  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company.  This  excellent  man,  by  the  description  given, 
seems  to  have  been  admirably  fitted  to  deal  with  primitive  savages. 
He  was  a  mechanic  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
enforced  obedience  to  the  Eighth  Commandment  by  the  practical 
use  of  a  broom-handle,  and  by  displaying  a  skill  in  fence  which,  we 
have  little  doubt,  was  worth  many  severe  homilies.  A  desire  to 
accompany  this  self-denying  pair  for  a  few  miles  on  their  way 
home  led  to  the  author  being  lost  in  the  swamp.  He  went  with 
Carl  and  Breda  Schmidt  by  canoe,  and  intended  to  return  by  a 
short  cut  overland  ;  but  having  omitted  to  take  his  compass,  he 
fairly  lost  his  way,  and  had  to  pass  two  nights  in  a  horrible 
morass,  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  without  tobacco,  and  with  no 


means  of  lighting  a  fire.  After  suffering  hardships  which 
are  no  subject  for  laughter,  he  managed  to  reconnoitre  his  position 
by  climbing  a  tree,  to  shoot  several  plover,  to  catch  trout,  and  to 
knock  over  a  specimen  of  the  great  Northern  diver.  Some  ex¬ 
citement  was  further  imparted  to  this  part  of  his  trip  by  an 
encounter  with  a  bear  that  disputed  with  him  the  possession  of 
a  dry  and  sandv  cave,  reminding  us  of  that  where  Robinson 
Crusoe  found  the  dying  he-goat,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  a  Red  Indian,  who  had  perished  from  either  sickness 
or  hunger.  The  corpse  was  like  a  mummy.  Then,  too,  three 
hungry  wolves  dogged  the  steps  of  the  wanderer  with  such  de¬ 
termination,  and  with  eyes  like  those  of  Tennyson  s  black-bearded 
kings,  that  it  became  necessary  to  warn  off  the  intruders  by 
shooting  one  of  the  lot.  From  this  unpleasant  predicament  Mr* 
Gillmore  was  finally  delivered  by  three  Indians,  somewhat  against 
their  will.  They  took  him  for  the  Manitou,  or  Great  Spirit 
himself,  and  were  only  prevented  from  getting  off  by  Mr.  Gillmore’a 
alacrity  in  seizing  their  bark,  containing  blankets,  ammunition,, 
and  all  that  a  savage  most  values.  After  this  the  story  draws  to 
an  end.  The  old  chief  and  his  wife,  who  had  thought  the  white 
man  lost,  received  him  with  open  arms  ;  but  a  melancholy  termi¬ 
nation  was  caused  by  the  irrepressible  Frenchman,  between  whom 
and  the  Indians  there  sprung  up  a  deadly  quarrel  about  the 
possession  of  some  valuable  furs.  Antoine  declared  they  were  the 
lawful  results  of  his  chase  ;  the  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed 
that  he  obtained  them  by  promises  of  payment  never  kept ;  and 
the  quarrel  grew  so  serious  that  the  half-caste  drew  his  revolver, 
and  might  have  cut  everything  short  had  not  the  author  dodged  the 
shot.  A  second  barrel,  however,  like  that  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  in 
the  cave,  shot  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  this  story,  in  the  shape  of  the 
handsome  daughter  of  the  chief.  And  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself  if  they  wish  to  know  how  the  poor  savage 
died  in  a  week  afterwards,  and  how  the  Indians  were  foiled 
of  their  revenge  by  the  conduct  of  another  devoted  female 
savage,  who  cut  the  bonds  of  the  half-breed  and  enabled  her 
lover  to  escape  into  the  forest.  We  must  say  that  some  of 
Mr.  Gillmore’ s  stories  have  a  curious  resemblance  to  Scott’s ; 
for  while  the  death  of  one  woman  has  just  reminded  us  of 
Guy  Mannering,  so  the  delivery  of  the  scoundrel  of  the  book  has 
some  similarity  to  the  escape  of  the  “  Whistler  ”  at  the  end  of 
the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  We  are  left  to  guess  whether  the 
thief  and  murderer  got  away  to  his  own  people,  or  met  a  not 
unfitting  retribution  in  the  fire  which,  as  so  often  happens 
in  summer  and  autumn,  devastated  a  large  area  of  the  forest.  We 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  two  figures  whom  the  author  brings 
into  this  melodramatic  conclusion.  One  is  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
the  other  a  nun  who  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  ol  a  half-pay 
Peninsular  veteran,  with  whom  certain  tender  passages  had  been 
exchanged  some  twenty  years  before.  We  own  to  preferring  the 
camp  life  and  the  dissertations  on  the  habits  of  the  lynx  and  the 
wolverine  to  these  “purple”  scraps.  They  suggest  a  not  very 
favourable  comparison  with  Stories  of  Waterloo,  or  Wild  Sports  of 
the  West,  in  their  day  deservedly  popular. 

We  think  it  was  Captain  Mayne  Reid  who  first  dethroned  the 
Red  Indian  from  the  pinnacle  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  by 
Fenimore  Cooper,  both  for  physical  activity  and  moral  elevation. 
The  disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Gillmore  of  the  savage’s  life  and 
peculiarities  enable  us  to  take  a  just  measure  of  his  worth. 
A  single  white  man,  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best  of  powder, 
the  longest-sighted  rifles,  and  the  most  powerful  telescopes, 
will  deal  more  destruction  amongst  moose  and  cariboo  than 
any  three  Indians.  But,  for  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  wild  beasts,  for  ability  to  approach  them  at  rest,  to  follow 
them  when  wounded,  to  detect  the  difference  in  colour  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  of  a  deer  and  the  “cold  grey  stone”  under 
which  the  animal  may  he  reposing,  there  is  still  an  Uncas  or 
a  Chingachgook  who  has  no  superior  and  few  equals.  On  .one  or 
two  occasions  even  the  author’s  practised  glance,  long  used  to  the 
intricacies  of  swamp  and  bush,  could  see  nothing  at  all  but  sticks 
and  leaves,  while  the  Redskins  could  make  out  exactly  the  position 
of  the  game,  and  could  see  just  where  to  put  in  a  bullet  with  fatal 
effect.  Their  appetites,  of  course,  were  enormous,  and  periods  of 
enforced  fasting  and  hard  work  were  followed  by  meals  where 
they  pieked  out  the  tit-bits,  and  gorged  to  repletion.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  specimens  of  that  sententious  and  compressed 
oratory  of  which  we  have  heard  something  ere  now.  There  were 
two  dogs,  already  mentioned.  One  met  with  a  tragical  end 
in  a  trap  set  for  beasts,  while  the  other  deserted  his  master 
in  his  need,  came  back  alone  to  the  Indian  village,  and  turned  out 
to  bark  at  Mr.  Gillmore’s  return,  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  tramp 
or  a  beggar.  On  discovering  his  error  the  dog  carefully  avoided 
his  master  for  days,  hut  we  doubt  whether  the  explanation  given 
of  this  conduct  by  the  Indian  lad  may  not  presume  too  much  on 
the  existence  of  genuine  sorrow  in  our  own  species.  “  Dog 
the  same  as  man — he  do  bad,  he  too  much  ashamed.”  The  old. 
chief,  too,  settled  his  wife’s  proposal  to  mate  her  daughter  with  the 
stranger,  in  language  which  might  be  useful  elsewhere  to  prevent 
the  misery  of  ill-assorted  marriages.  “  The  Red  squaw  wither  in  the 
white  man’s  home,  like  the  leaves  before  the  winter  wind ;  no 
more  would  she  live  without  the  wigwam  and  the  canoe  than 
the  moose  without  the  forest  and  the  barren.  ’  In  short,  the 
picture  drawn  of  these  tribes,  who  are  gradually  receding  be¬ 
fore  civilization,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  err  either  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  undue  depreciation  or  lavish  praise.  But,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  faithfulness,  devotion,  and  gratitude  shown  by  these 
simple-minded  hunters  were  returns  for  the  kind  treatment  which 
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they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their  leader.  Incidental  notices 
of  the  skill  or  cunning  of  wild  animals  show  that  love  of  slaughter 
is  by  no  means  the  predominant  passion  of  this  sporting  writer. 
Some  hours  or  days  must  have  been  spent  in  acquiring  the  infor¬ 
mation  compressed  into  six  or  seven  pages  as  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  musk  rat,  the  strong  affection  of  the  male  for  the  female, 
and  the  skill  and  pertinacity  with  which  a  pair  construct  their 
home.  On  other  occasions  he  watched  a  lynx  dash  into  a  covey 
of  grouse,  and  a  couple  of  the  same  race,  known  as  peshoo, 
quarter  their  ground  like  well-trained  setters,  till  they  came  on 
what  they  were  hunting  for.  In  the  author’s  view  these  animals 
confine  their  depredations  to  hare,  grouse,  squirrels,  and  small 
game.  At  the  same  time  they  are  fierce  and  intractable,  when 
captured,  according  to  the  author’s  experience,  and  we  might  be 
inclined  to  prefer  his  version  to  stories  of  their  becoming  attached 
to  their  owners  like  dogs,  were  it  not  for  the  precedent  of  the 
Indian  cheetah,  which  can  be  made  obedient  as  well  as  useful  in 
the  chase. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  author,  and  can  assure  our  readers  that 
he  is  never  dull.  His  moderation  in  slaying,  his  endurance  of  discom¬ 
forts,  his  descriptions  of  forest  life  and  scenery,  drenching  storms, 
and  rapid  torrents,  give  worth  and  animation  to  his  pages,  without 
laying  him  open  to  the  charge  of  writing  for  mere  effect.  But  we 
should  recommend  any  of  the  tribe  of  sportsmen  who  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  asking  certain  well-known  journals  to  find  out  for  them  in¬ 
expensive  quarters,  with  free  shooting,  in  attractive  climates,  not 
to  follow  his  example,  unless  they  can  make  up  their  minds  to 
rough  it  on  hard  couches  and  monotonous  fare. 


BULGARIAN  POPULAR  SONGS.* 

R.  VERKOVITCH,  of  Serres,  a  Bosnian  Serb  who  deals  in 
ancient  coins  and  medals,  has  long  been  actuated  by  a  fixed 
idea.  Firmly  believing  that  the  Slavonic  subjects  of  the  Porte  are 
the  descendants  and  direct  representatives  of  the  ancient  and  even 
prse-historic  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  find  preserved  in  their  memories  some  records  of  their 
glorious  past.  Stimulated  by  his  enthusiasm  and  his  promise  of 
pecuniary  reward,  various  persons  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
popular  mind  began  to  collect  for  him  the  songs  and  stories  current 
in  those  parts.  At  first  the  stream  of  oral  tradition  ran  slowly, 
and  bore  along  with  it  little  but  rubbish.  But  after  a  time  it  grew 
less  turbid,  and  objects  to  all  appearance  precious  began  to  gleam 
amidst  its  waves.  At  last  the  happy  collector  was  enabled  to 
announce  a  discovery  which,  although,  not  so  important  as  that  of 
Priam’s  treasury,  stirred  the  learned  world  with  a  thrill  of  agree¬ 
able  curiosity.  It  was  ju  the  year  1867  that  he  startled  the  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  de  I'Ecole  frangaise  d'Athenes  by  informing  them 
that  a  number  of  songs  had  been  collected  which  proved  that  tra¬ 
ditions  about  Orpheus  were  still  current  among  “  the  mountaineers 
of  Macedonian  Thrace.”  Of  these  songs  he  gave  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  under  the  title  of  Chants  du  Rhodope,  and  the  original 
texts  were  reported  upon  by  M.  Albert  Dumont  in  a  series  of 
letters,  first  published  in  the  Bulletin,  and  then  reproduced  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Archives  des  missions  scientijiques  at  Paris. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Verkovitch’s  discoveries  went  on  increasing,  and 
assumed  a  more  and  more  important  and  even  alarming  appear¬ 
ance.  Not  only  did  they,  in  his  opinion,  pour  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  hitherto  obscure  life  of  Orpheus,  but  they  served  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  described  the  arrival 
of  the  Slavonic  peoples  in  Europe,  and  they  clinched  a  variety  of 
such  arguments  as  were  calculated  to  drive  most  antiquaries  to 
despair.  At  length  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  interfere,  so  he  commissioned  M. 
Auguste  Dozon,  then  Chancellor  of  the  French  Consulate-General 
at  Belgrade,  and  the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  Poesies 
populaires  sei'bes,  to  report  upon  the  whole  collection.  His  in¬ 
vestigations  resulted  in  the  work  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Verkovitch,  it  seems,  is  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the 
ancient  Macedonians,  Thracians,  &c.,  including  Orpheus  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  were  Slavonians,  but  that  those  Slavonians 
were  “  the  sole  authors  of  the  civilization  falsely  attributed  to  the 
Hellenes.”  The  modern  Greek's  have  suffered  a  great  deal  at  the 
hands  of  Fallmerayer ;  but  his  criticisms  were  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sweeping  charges  brought  against  the  Hellenic  race 
by  Mr.  Verkovitch,  and  by  a  certain  Mr.  Rakovsky,  whose 
grecophobie,  according  to  M.  Dozon,  has  led  him  to  consider  the 
ancient  Greeks  as  Turanian  savages.  Having  thoroughly  persuaded 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  above-mentioned  ideas,  Mr.  Verkovitch 
set  to  work,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  collect  evidence 
in  their  favour ;  and  eventually  he  became  the  happy  proprietor 
of  177  poems,  running  to  the  length  of  about  85,000  lines,  and 
containing  rich  materials  for  an  edition  of  what  are  to  him 
“  the  Vedas  of  the  Slavonians  inhabiting  the  Balkan  Peninsula.” 
The  chief  contributor  to  this  great  stock  of  information  is  a 
certain  Yovan,  originally  styled  Ekonomof,  a  designation  which 
he  afterwards  exchanged,  at  Mr.  Verkovitch’s  suggestion,  for  the 
more  Slavonic  surname  of  Gologanof.  For  some  time  the  school¬ 
master  of  Krouchevo,  he  gave  up  tuition  at  the  pressing  instance 
of  Mr.  Verkovitch,  and  opened  a  modest  establishment  for  the 
sale  of  such  drinks  as  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  those  wandering: 
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minstrels,  the  carriers  called  “  Kiradjis  ”  or  “  Pomaks.”  From 
those  nomads  Yovan  has  gleaned  a  rich  harvest  of  verse,  but  not 
without  toil.  For  religion  has  in  those  parts  set  its  face  against 
the  profane  practice  of  singing  old  songs,  the  Mohammedan 
Imam  objecting  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  bear  witness  to 
the  previous  existence  of  a  mythology  and  a  nationality  other 
than  Ottoman,  and  the  orthodox  prelate  denouncing  them  and  ex¬ 
communicating  their  singers  because  they  support  the  Bulgarian 
as  opposed  to  the  Greek  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  feud  now  raging 
in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey. 

Those  among  the  poems  collected  by  Mr.  Verkovitch,  which  he 
supposes  to  refer  to  Orpheus,  speak  of  a  semi-divine  being,  hero  or 
king,  named  Orfen,  Ourfen,  Fren,  Frenouchd,  or  Forlen.  His 
mother  is  a  yuda  or  nymph,  his  aunt  is  the  morning-star.  He  can 
at  will  attach  wings  to  his  shoulders,  and  by  their  means  soar  aloft 
into  that  region  of  the  sky  in  which,  while  still  alive,  he  is  ulti¬ 
mately  compelled  by  the  divine  will  to  take  up  his  abode.  His 
chief  attribute  is  a  magic  flute,  by  virtue  of  which  he  not  only 
performs  such  miracles  as  were  worked  by  Orpheus  and  Amphion, 
but  also  enchants  and  destroys  all  kinds  of  noxious  monsters. 
The  following  summary  of  one  of  these  poems  will  serve  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  contents.  A  priest  of  the  god 
Koleda  enters  a  grotto  sacred  to  that  deity.  In  his  hands  he  holds 
a  radiant  book  and  a  golden  flute.  He  is  about  to  offer  a  bird  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deity.  Within  the  grotto  he  finds  a  sleeping  hero, 
dressed  in  a  golden  mantle,  grasping  a  golden  flute.  The  priest 
arouses  the  slumberer,  and  is  about  to  consume  him  with  fire. 
But  the  hero  begins  to  play  upon  his  magic  flute,  and  the  priest 
falls  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  enters  a  nymph  who  in¬ 
duces  the  flute-player  to  desist.  As  soon  as  the  music  stops  the 
priest  revives,  and  the  intruder  confides  to  him  the  story  of  his 
life.  “I  live  in  heaven,”  he  says,  “and  there  serve  God.  Having 
fallen  in  love  with  a  young  princess,  I  descended  from  on  high  to 
marry  her.  But  on  arriving  at  the  palace,  I  found  her  not,  where¬ 
fore  I  beseech  thee  to  ask  the  god  Koleda  whither  she  has  fled.” 
The  priest  offers  up  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  Koleda  replies  that 
the  princess  is  in  heaven,  whither  Orfen  must  fly  if  he  wants  to 
marry  her.  Orfen  drops  a  few  natural  tears,  but  soon  wipes  them 
away,  re-seeks  the  skies,  and  is  no  more  seen  on  earth. 

Of  Alexander  the  Great,  says  M.  Dozon,  the  memory  has  not 
entirely  died  out  in  Macedonia.  At  all  events  Mr.  Verkovitch’s 
collectors  have  procured  for  him  certain  traditions  about  that 
monarch.  One  of  these  narrates  how  the  father  of  the  voung 
“  Leksandr  ”  obtained  a  wondrous  horse  with  a  bull’s  head. 
Many  kings  and  princes  essayed  to  mount  it,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  the  young  Leksandr  boldly  leapt  upon  its  back,  perched 
there  “  like  a  bird  upon  its  nest,”  and  instantly  tamed  it.  And 
when  Leksandr  came  to  man’s  estate,  he  rode  that  horse  into  many 
lands,  until  he  reached  the  empire  of  India.  In  vain  did  the 
Indian  King  oppose  him.  Leksandr  rode  into  the  midst  of  his 
army  and  exterminated  it.  The  horse  was  wounded  unto  death, 
but  before  expiring  it  bore  its  royal  rider  out  of  peril.  This  is  a 
sufficiently  historical  narrative,  but  some  of  the  other  poems  wrap 
themselves  in  mythological  obscurity,  representing  Alexander — 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  classical  tradition — as  the  son  of  a 
dragon  to  which  his  mother  had  recourse  when  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  her  childless  lord,  the  King  Felesina. 

Besides  the  stories  about  Orfen  and  Alexander,  Mr.  Verkovitch 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  number  of  songs  bearing,  in 
his  opinion,  upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  “  the  arrival  of  the 
Slavonians  in  Europe.”  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Byzantine  historians  of  the  incursions  of  Slavonic 
barbarians  during  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  are  mere  fables,  due 
to  Greek  malice  and  jealousy ;  that  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians 
and  other  South  Slavonians  were  originally  natives  of  India,  but 
have  been  settled  in  their  present  homes  for  at  least  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  that  they  have  preserved  in  their  songs  and 
stories  traditions  which  throw  great  light  upon  their  former  Indian 
home,  as  well  as  upon  the  course  which  they  followed  after 
leaving  it  and  thence  streaming  into  Europe.  From  the  brief 
analysis  of  some  of  those  songs  given  by  M.  Dozon,  we  gather  that 
they  describe  how  certain  nations  grew  too  populous,  and  sent 
forth  their  youth,  or  at  least  “  the  individuals  less  than  one 
hundred  years  old,”  to  seek  for  new  homes,  and  how  the  son  of 
the  reigning  king  led  the  expedition,  which  was  undertaken  by 
divine  command.  But  the  spot  from  which  the  emigrants  started, 
the  lands  they  traversed,  and  the  country  in  which  they  established 
themselves  after  having  exterminated  the  savages  who  previously 
occupied  it,  are  described  in  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  a  manner 
that  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Verkovitch  prizes  must  seem  to  other 
judges  valueless. 

If  the  historical  parts  of  the  poems,  however,  are  too  hazy  for 
practical  use,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  their  mythological 
utterances  speak  with  a  preciseness  and  decision  which  to  Mr. 
Verkovitch  must  be  satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Most  of  them,  it 
is  true,  prove  nothing  in  particular ;  but  there  are  others  which 
testify  in  the  most  straightforward  style  to  the  existence  of  divine 
or  supernatural  beings  hitherto  unknown  or  unauthenticated. 
Here  is  an  outline,  borrowed  from  M.  Dozon’s  sketch,  of  one  of 
these  strange  compositions,  the  original  of  which  runs  to  the 
length  of  2,464  verses.  It  is  supposed  to  explain  the  origin  of 
those  arts  of  reading  and  writing  for  which  the  ordinary 
Bulgarian  of  the  present  day  evinces  no  extraordinary  proclivities. 
At  the  mature  age  of  three  huudred,  King  Cheta  marries  the 
young  Vcelkana,  but  has  no  heir.  The  Sun  becomes  enamoured  of 
the  youthful  queen,  induces  her  to  trust  herself  to  a  deceitful 
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wing,  and  swings  her  right  up  into  the  solar  halls.  After  a  long 
tay  there  she  returns  to  the  earth  and  presents  Cheta  with  a  son 
mmed  Sada.  When  three  years  old  the  youthful  prince  leads  a 
land  of  his  father’s  subjects  into  foreign  parts.  After  a  time  he 
nays  for  a  wife,  and  a  nymph  who  has  been  sent  up  into  heaven 
o  learn  reading  and  writing  wishes  to  he  sent  to  him  in  reply. 
}ut  she  is  told  not  to  he  impatient,  seeing  that  she  has  been  already 
L  whole  ye  ar  in  heaven  undergoing  instruction,  but  has  only  got 
is  far  as  the  letter  R.  When  she  has  reached  <I>  she  is  told  she 
nay  do  what  she  likes.  Accordingly,  her  education  proceeds,  and 
Jada  remains  a  bachelor.  At  last,  however,  the  happy  moment 
irrives.  The  nymph  descends  from  heaven  provided  with  two 
rolden  tablets,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  teaches  Sada  to  read 
md  write.  The  prince  indites  a  letter  to  his  father  inviting,  him 
_o  his  marriage,  but  the  old  king  is  unable  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  contents  until  the  nymph  has  rendered  him  as  well  in¬ 
structed  as  his  son.  After  which  all  goes  well. 

We  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  nature  of  these  songs. 
Mow  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  their  authenticity.  It  is  evident 
shat,  if  they  are  genuine,  they  form  one  of  the  most  important 
jontributions  to  comparative  mythology  which  have  of  late  years 
seen  the  light.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  absolutely 
genuine,  they  are  most  mischievous,  and  deserve  the  promptest 
Exposure  and  condemnation.  M.  Dozon,  who  has  seen  the  original 
texts,  speaks  of  them  in  a  mocking  tone,  but  commits  himselt  to 
no  decided  opinion.  lie  goes  so  far,  however,  as  to  vouch  for  the 
*ood  faith  of  Mr.  Verkovitch  and  his  agent  Gologanof,  otherwise 
Ekonomof.  He  describes  the  former  as  an  honest  enthusiast,  who 
rrains  nothing, but  even  loses  much,  by  the  pursuit  of  his  hobby,  and 
the  latter  as  a  man  “  timid,  of  a  soft  and  sympathetic  character, 
devoid  of  all  poetic  enthusiasm” — a  simple-minded  person,  in 
short,  incapable  of  such  mental  efforts  as  would  have  been  neces- 
Bary  had  he  attempted  to  forge  the  enormous  mass  of  poetry  which 
he  professes  to  have  collected.  At  the  same  time  he  admits  that 
some  critics  may  not  unreasonably  assert  that,  as  political  reasons 
have  before  now  given  rise  to  literary  impositions,  so  they  may 
have  had  their  share  in  the  production  of  the  “  Songs  of 
Rhodope.”  On  the  whole  his  judgment  seems  to  be  favourable  to 
the  authenticity  of  those  poems,  although  he  does  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Verkovitch  in  identifying  Orfen  with  Orpheus,  or  in  linking 
the  migration  they  describe  with  an  exodus  of  Indians  destined  to 
settle  down  in  Macedonia  under  the  name  of  Bulgarians. 

We  entirely  agree  with  M.  Dozon  in  his  doubts.  We  have 
not  had  the  privilege  he  enjoyed  of  inspecting  the  original  texts, 
but  we  find  in  the  specimens  he  has  given  us  sufficient  reasons  for 
regarding  Mr.  Verkovitch’s  discoveries  with  the  utmost  distrust. 
That  numerous  popular  songs  and  stories  are  floating  about  in  the 
region  he  has  been  exploring  is  doubtless  true,  and  much  that  has 
been  written  down  by  Yovan  Ekonomof  and  his  other  agents  is 
most  likely  genuine.  But  some  of  the  evidence  now  before  us  is 
suspicious  in  the  extreme.  If  not  altogether  spurious,  many  of 
the  songs  have  evidently  been  manipulated  in  order  to  make  them 
tally  with  preconceived”  ideas.  We  are  half  inclined  to  think  Mr. 
Verkovitch  must  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  himself.  M. 
Dozon’s  report  was  written  in  1872,  though  the  titlepage  is  dated 
1873, and  the  wrapper  1874.  “At  this  moment,  says  M.  Dozon, 
writing  nearly  three  years  ago,  “  Mr.  Verkovitch  is  printing  at 
Belgrade,  sumptuously  and  at  his  own  expense,  a  first  volume 
containing  about  seven  thousand  lines,  accompanied  by  a  French 
version,  of  which  the  author  is  a  Bohemian.  This  volume  ought 
to  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn.”  What  has  become  of 
this  Vol.  I.  ?  Nothing  can  be  heard  of  it  in  places  where  book¬ 
sellers  most  do  congregate.  At  Agram  they  are  ignorant  of  its 
existence ;  at  Gratz  it  has  long  been  looked  for  by  Slavonic  eyes  in 
vain.  But  the  principal  objection  we  have  to  make  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  these  poems  is  that  they  prove  too  much.  Very  little 
indeed  is  known  about  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  old  Slavo¬ 
nians.  But  there  exist  in  songs  and  rites  certain  allusions  to  them 
from  which  some  idea  as  to  their  nature  may  be  formed.  Among 
these  songs  are  some  which  are  sung  at  Ohristmastide,  and  which 
are  called  Kolyadlri.  This  name  has  been  explained  in  various 
ways.  The  majority  of  Slavonic  philologists  regard  it  as  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Roman  Kalendm,  the  word  having  been  introduced 
into  the  Slavonic  languages  by  way  of  Byzantium ;  but  some  my- 
thologists  have  traced  it  to  a  supposed  god  Kolyada  or  Koleda, 
though  they  could  produce  but  little  evidence  to  show  that  such  a 
deity°  ever  held  a  place  in  the  Slavonic  Pantheon.  Now  in  these 
songs  the  god  Koled  or  Koleda  is  mentioned  by  name  repeatedly, 
and  a  tolerably  precise  account  is  given  of  the  worship  paid  him — 
in  caves,  by  priests,  with  sacrifices  of  birds.  Again,  the  existence 
of  a  Cherny  Bog,  Czernibog,  or  Black  God,  was  in  olden  times 
maintained  by  Slavonic  mytkologists,  but  modern  scholars  have 
exploded  the  idea.  In  these  songs,  however,  he  figures  as  a  being 
about  whose  existence  and  power  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  But  most  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  songs  to  be 
accepted  as  evidence  is  the  occurrence  among  them  of  certain 
names  apparently  belonging  to  the  Hindu  mythology.  Mr.  Verko¬ 
vitch,  as  a  disciple  of  M.  Rakovsky,  who  believes  that  the 
Slavonians  came  direct  from  India,  may  possibly  have  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  like  to  acquire  poems  in  which  Hindu 
gods  figure.  This  may  account  for  the  two  “  Trinities  ”  which 
M.  Dozon  quotes,  the  first  composed  of  Brahme,  Ura,  and  Survina, 
and  the  second  of  Koleda,  Surina,  and  Vishnu  Boga.  M.  Dozon 
will  not  allow  that  the  last-mentioned  deity  “  has  anything  in 
common  with  the  Vishnu  of  the  Hindu  trimurti,”  asserting  that 
the  name  is  merely  a  form  of  the  adjective  Vis/my  or  Highest.  We 


are  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from  M.  Dozon.  Finding  Vishnu  in 
one  “  Trinity,”  Brahme  in  another,  and  Survina,  or  Surina,  or 
Surva  [the  Sun,  cf.  Surya]  in  both,  and  knowing  that  at  least 
some  Bulgarian  mythologists  would  be  gratified  at  recognizing,  in 
the  poems  collected  by  Mr.  Verkovitch  links  connecting  Bulgarian 
with  Indian  mythology,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Vishnu  and 
Brahme  are  echoes  from  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  We  have  even 
heard  of  a  song,  in  another  collection,  in  which  Siva  figures  along 
with  Vishnu  and  Brahme,  but  this  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  M.  Dozon  has  been  so  kind  as  entirely  to  translate,  and 
partly  to  quote  in  the  original,  the  song  in  which  “  Vishnu  Boga  ” 
figures.  According  to  it,  the  gods  Koleda  and  Surina  were  on 
the  point  of  destroying  this  sinful  world,  when  "V  ishnu  Boga 
interfered  to  save  it,  consenting  to  become  incarnate,  and  to  be 
born  as  a  mortal  man  of  a  “  Golden  Mother.”  The  only  wonder  is 
that  his  descent  is  not  simply  designated  an  Avatar.  After  having- 
examined  this  wondrous  specimen  of  Mr.  Verkovitch’s  witnesses, 
we  need  scarcely  adduce  any  further  evidence  in  justification  of  the 
utter  distrust  with  which  we  regard  this  latest  contribution  from 
the  already  suspicious  field  of  Bulgarian  folk-lore.  To  our  eyes  a 
great  part  of  it  seems  to  be  about  as  trustworthy  as  were  the 
materials  on  which  the  credulous  M.  Jacolliot  founded  his  amusing 
work,  La  Bible  dans  I'Inde. 


MELLISS’S  ST.  HELENA.* 

THAT  belt  of  sea  dividing  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  conti¬ 
nent  which  is  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean  varies  in  depth  from 
one  mile  probably  to  eight  or  nine  at  least.  Its  groups  of  islands 
north  of  the  Equator — the  Bermudas,  the  Azores,  the  Canary,  and 
Cape  Verde  isles— rise  from  the  edges  of  the  broad  submarine  shelf 
that  stretches  far  outside  both  the  opposite  coasts.  But  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  though  its  bottom  has  not  yet  been  well  explored, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  central  plateau,  mid¬ 
way  between  Africa  and  South  America.  There  is  a  shallow 
space  just  below  the  Line,  on  the  20th  west  meridian,  with  sound¬ 
ings  at  a  few  hundred  fathoms.  West  of  this,  towards  Brazil,  lie 
St!  Paul’s  Island  and  that  of  Fernando  Noronha ;  to  the  eastward, 
about  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre,  is  the  Isle  of  Ascension  •, 
south-east  of  which  again,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  is  St. 
Helena,  thus  placed  at  one  side  of  the  mid-South  Atlantic  archi¬ 
pelago.  Its  precise  situation  is  in  150  55' South  latitude,  5°  497 
West  longitude,  1,140  miles  from  the  African  and  1,800  from 
the  American  shore.  This  singular  geographical  position  of  St. 
Helena  is  a  matter  of  high  interest  both  to  the  science  of  terrestrial 
phvsics  and  to  those  of  distributive  botany  and  zoology.  It  has 
been  discussed  in  the  journals  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  with 
reference  to  the  old  question  of  the  former  existence  of  a  con¬ 
tinent  now  submerged  by  the  Atlantic,  from  the  evidence 
still  presented  by  the  insular  productions,  vegetable  or 
animal.  But  the  geological  structure  of  St.  Helena,  as  described 
in  the  book  under  our  notice,  does  not  seem  to  support  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuity  at  one  time  existing  between  the  main 
portions  of  land  in  the  tropical  zones.  Mr.  Melliss,  Government 
surveyor  and  engineer  of  the  island,  reports  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  extinct  oceanic  volcano,  nearly  half  the  crater  of  which 
now  lies  under  water,  while  the  remaining  half,  like  one  part  of  a 
broken  bowl,  with  its  semicircular  mountain  ridge  from  2,000  ft. 
to  2,700  ft.  high,  constitutes  the  Sandy  Bay  or  southern  district. 
The  northern,  eastern,  and  western  quarters  of  the  island,  lying  on 
their  respective  sides  outside  the  Sandy  Bay  ridge,  are  wholly 
composed  of  the  layers  of  mud,  rubble,  and  lava,  deposited  thereby 
overflows  of  the  old  volcanic  crater.  There  is  no  trace  of  granite,, 
or  of  any  primitive  or  plutonic  rock.  The  entire  area  of  St.  Helena 
measures  but  forty-five  square  miles,  its  length  scarcely  exceeding 
ten  miles,  its  width  being  eight.  Yet  in  this  diminutive  and  ex¬ 
tremely  isolated  province  of  the  British  Empire,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  having  been  the  prison  and  grave  of  Napoleon,  we  find  much, 
that  is  worthy  of  study. 

St.  Helena,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  held  by  them  diming  a  hundred  years  y 
and  then,  for  half  a  century,  by  the  Dutch  ;  after  which  time  the 
English  took  possession  of  it  through  the  agency  of  our  East  India 
Company,  when  abandoned  by  its  former  owners.  The  Dutch, 
nevertheless,  made  two  attempts,  in  1665  and  in  1673,  to  recapture 
the  island  which  they  had  previously  chosen  to  quit ;  but  it  was  pre¬ 
served  to  our  nation  by  the  valour  of  British  sailors,  and  no  foreign 
Power  has  since  attacked  this  remote  oceanic  fortress  of  the  realm. 
Its  history  for  the  last  two  centuries  is  not,  indeed,  very  eventful ; 
but  three  serious  mutinies  of  the  military  garrison,  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  deposed  French  Emperor  at  Longwood,  are  something 
to  show  in  the  annals  of  a  tiny  country  4,000  miles  away.  The 
mutineers  of  1693,  who  killed  Governor  Joshua  Johnson,  those 
of  1783,  with  whom  Mr.  Daniel  Corneille  had  to  contend,  and  the 
last  gang  of  insurgent  soldiery,  promptly  put  down  by  General 
Beatson  in  1 809,  were  red-coat  rascals  debauched  by  an  idle  life, 
and  bv  the  cheap  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  Yet  their  audacious  per¬ 
formances,  ending  with  the  gallows  for  their  ringleaders,  in 
some  sort  redeem  from  dulness  the  chronicles  of  St.  Helena. 
Napoleon,  too,  though  his  sojourn  in  the  island,  from  October  15, 
1815,  to  his  death  on  May  5,  1821,  was  a  prolonged  fit  of  the 
sulks,  has  bequeathed  to  it  some  personal  reminiscences  which  it 
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■was  the  fashion,  till  lately,  to  consider  romantic.  It  is  more 
profitable,  from  the  originality  of  the  subject,  to  examine  the 
details  of  local  administration  under  the  sumptuous  and  easy  sway 
of  the  old  East  India  Company,  till  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
government  of  the  island  was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Company  at  St.  Helena  was  80,000/.  or 
90,000/.,  including  the  Governor’s  salary  of  9,000/.  a  year,  which 
approaches  that  now  paid  to  the  governors  of  our  largest  and 
richest  colonies.  Great  sums  were  laid  out  on  fortifications  and 
batteries  of  artillery,  wharfs,  and  roads,  an  inclined  plane  up 
Ladder  Hill  with  a  tramwav  for  rope-drawn  waggons,  and  other 
works  of  reputed  utility.  But  these  pecuniary  indulgences,  with 
the  spending  of  a  large  amount  of  pay  received  by  different  military 
corps,  added  to  the  money  which  a  thousand  passing  ships  con¬ 
tinually  brought  to  Jamestown,  had  rather  a  pernicious  effect.  The 
population  of  St.  Helena  numbers  at  the  present  day  6,860,  of 
whom  4,844  were  born  in  the  island,  consisting  of  mixed  European 
and  Asiatic  races  from  the  crews  of  East  India  trading  ships, 
with  a  sixth  part  of  negroes  from  Africa,  kept  in  strict  separation. 
These  islanders  were  never  inclined  to  rural  industry.  Instead  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  much  of  which,  being  decomposed  basalt, 
ought  to  be  very  fertile,  and  growing  the  variety  of  products  favoured 
by  their  genial  climate,  they  have  subsisted  upon  the  disbursement  of 
English  revenues.  They  have  now  left  off  even  growing  yam,  and  feed 
much  on  Indian  rice ;  even  their  fruit-trees  have  ceased  to  bear, 
as  the  soil  itself  is  sadly  impoverished  by  all  the  manure  of  the  island 
being  allowed  to  be  washed  out  into  the  sea.  Estates  are  mortgaged, 
country  houses  are  shut  up,  the  gentry  depart,  and  the  farmers 
sink  into  bankruptcy ;  while  ships  from  India  or  China,  even  those 
still  sailing  round  the  Cape,  no  longer  need  to  stop  at  St.  Helena. 
As  a  commercial  or  as  an  agricultural  seat  of  colonial  industry,  it 
does  not  appear  now  likely  to  pay,  and  its  function  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  has  been  superseded.  But 
Mr.  Melliss  contends,  with  some  plausibility,  that  it  should  not  be 
expected  to  prove  itself  a  self-supporting  colony.  It  is  a  fortress 
like  Gibraltar,  the  key  to  the  whole  South  Atlantic,  and  of  the 
greatest  value  to  our  naval  and  political  power.  The  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty,  if  not  the  Colonial  Office,  should  take  care 
of  St.  Helena  as  an  Imperial  possession  which  has  real  and  obvious 
importance. 

The  climate  is  delicious,  or  at  least  agreeable,  nearly  all  the  year, 
except  in  the  one  town  of  the  island,  which  lies  in  an  oven  inclosed 
between  lofty  walls  of  rock  that  radiate  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun. 
On  the  higher  ground,  open  to  the  fresh  south-easterly  trade  winds, 
the  temperature  in  summer  rises  to  72^8  degrees,  and  falls  in  winter 
to  53'2  degrees;  but  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  from  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  surrounding  sea.  Being  comparatively  near  the  Equator, 
the  seasons  make  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  ; 
the  shortest,  which  is  our  longest,  June  21,  has  eleven  hours  and 
eight  minutes  of  daylight;  and  December  21,  at  St.  Helena  the 
longest  day,  lasts  two  minutes  over  thirteen  hours.  Sea-fogs  and 
drizzling  rains  in  autumn,  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  in  winter, 
gentle  showers  in  spring,  and  a  few  vehement  storms  relieving  the 
heat  at  the  close  of  summer,  keep  the  island  cool  in  that  tropical 
latitude ;  the  central  mountain  peaks  are  daily  visited  by  clouds. 
All  this  sounds  pleasant  to  an  English  reader  of  voyages  and 
travels.  St.  Helena  may  perhaps  yet  vie  with  Madeira,  though 
not  to  be  recommended,  because  of  its  dampness,  for  patients  with 
diseased  lungs.  Its  climate  is  a  healthy  one  for  our  countrymen  ; 
it  resembles  that  of  New  Zealand,  which  of  all  British  colonies 
and  other  lands  abroad  best  suits  the  children  of  English  parents. 
St.  Helena  is  innocent  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  the  other  cha¬ 
racteristic  maladies  of  tropical  regions.  It  is  exempt  from  the 
visitation  of  hurricanes,  typhoons,  or  cyclones,  and  feels  little  of 
earthquakes.  But  huge  tidal  waves,  called  “  rips,”  or  “  rollers,” 
come  about  February  from  the  north-east,  caused  perhaps  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Gulf  Stream  with  the  cold  flow  of  Antarctic  waters 
to  the  Equator,  and  the  effects  of  their  fury  in  1846  at  Jamestown 
harbour  are  vividly  described. 

The  animals  and  plants  found  on  the  island  have  occupied  the 
diligent  attention  of  Mr.  Melliss  since  his  mind  was  led  to  that 
subject  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker,  thirteen  years  ago.  Ilis 
collections  of  specimens  have  been  examined,  identified,  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  several  accomplished  men  of  science  in  England.  The 
result  is  here  presented  in  the  catalogues,  according  to  a  proper 
classification  accompanied  by  minute  details  of  each  species  and 
its  local  peculiarities,  which  form  the  most  important  part  of  this 
volume.  They  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  chromo¬ 
lithography,  from  drawings  by  Mrs.  Melliss ;  and  in  such  pictures 
as  that  of  the  pretty  black  and  white  bird,  /Egialitis  Sanctae 
Helenae,  or  that  of  the  Sium  Helenianum,  a  superb  umbelliferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Angelica,  it  becomes  a  pleasure  to  study 
their  forms  and  colours.  To  the  reader  less  conversant  with 
the  terminology  of  those  branches  of  natural  history,  a  share 
of  entertainment  is  offered  in  various  anecdotes  of  the  habits 
of  animals,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  capture.  Napoleon  at 
Longwood,  for  instance,  was  much  annoyed  by  the  rats,  one  of 
which  jumped  out  of  his  hat  when  he  was  about  to  put  it  on 
his  discrowned  head.  He  turned  them  to  his  amusement 
by  instituting  rat-liunts  in  the  rooms  of  his  house,  where 
five  or  six  men  with  sticks,  and  as  many  dogs,  would  rush 
in  with  lighted  candles  an  hour  after  dark,  and,  quickly  stopping 
the  rat  holes,  commence  a  battue  of  justifiable  slaughter. 
The  pair  of  venerable  tortoises  in  the  Governor’s  grounds  at 
Plantation,  which  are  more  than  a  century  old,  but  are  not  natives, 
will  easily  carry  a  man  on  their  backs.  Certain  fishes  that 


haunt  this  shore  have  met  with  queer  adventures,  more  or  less 
authentic,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dolphin  which  the  boys  while  bathing 
caught  by  the  tail  and  dragged  to  land ;  and  that  of  the  sharS 
which,  having  swallowed  a  soldier  with  his  greatcoat,  musket,  and 
bayonet,  was  taken  sick  and  easily  secured.  There  is  a  tunny-fish, 
or  albicore,  so  called,  which  is  cut  up  and  sold  very  cheap  as  “  St. 
Helena  beef  ” ;  but  the  stranger  who  has  dined  upon  it  thinks  be  has 
eaten  good  veal  cutlets.  The  fisheries,  by  nature  very  abundant, 
seem  to  be  as  much  neglected  as  the  other  industrial  opportunities 
of  St.  Helena,  and  nets  are  scarcely  used,  but  only  the  hook  and 
line.  From  the  collection  of  shells  made  up  by  Mr.  Melliss  it 
would  appear  that  the  marine  molluscs  about  this  island  resemble 
those  of  the  African  and  South  American  coasts ;  they  are  iden¬ 
tical,  moreover,  with  some  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies.  But  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
does  not  agree  with  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes  in  regarding  this 
as  a  proof  of  the  former  close  geographical  alliance  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  continents.  He  would  rather  attribute  the 
existing  distribution  of  marine  animals  found  at  St.  Helena  to  their 
conveyance  thither  by  certain  oceanic  currents.  We  may  fairly 
expect  that  he  will  soon  be  enabled  by  his  observations  in  H.M.S. 
Challenger  to  come  near  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  chapter  on  snakes  at  St.  Helena  may  be  as  short  as  that 
famous  one  in  the  natural  history  of  Iceland,  and  for  the  same  very 
satisfactory  reason.  But  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  of  the  insects, 
not  only  the  indigenous  species,  but  also  those  imported ; 
ninety-five  of  the  order  Coleoptera  being  enumerated,  of  which 
thirty-six  at  least  have  been  unintentionally  brought  there  by 
man.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Walker  and  Mr.  T.  Vernon  Wol¬ 
laston  have  contributed  much  to  the  entomological  part  of 
this  work.  It  has  considerable  scientific  interest,  but  that  which 
will  engage  popular  notice  the  most  readily  is  the  description  of 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  since  1 840,  at 
Jamestown.  This  destructive  pest  is  a  consequence  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  species  belonged  originally  to  tropical  America,  and 
was  carried  by  the  Brazilian  vessels  employed  in  the  traffic  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Many  slave  ships  captured  by  the  British 
cruisers  on  that  coast  were  sent  to  the  Admiralty  Court  at  St. 
Helena  for  judicial  condemnation.  The  termites  landed  and  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  island  very  quietly,  but  some  time  afterwards 
were  perceived  to  be  devouring  books  and  papers,  clothes  and  furni¬ 
ture,  in  a  very  unscrupulous  manner.  This  insect  has  the  most 
determined  and  consistent  method  of  getting  through  a  volume  on 
the  library  shelves.  He  cares  only  for  the  pages  inside,  and, 
having  made  an  entrance  by  some  imperceptibly  small  hole,  will 
consume  every  particle  of  the  printed  paper,  and  then  depart  in 
peace,  leaving  the  bound  cover,  and  the  gilt  or  marbled  edges  of 
the  leaves,  apparently  untouched.  Mr.  Melliss  says  that  the 
ants  in  the  Public  Library  showed  a  sensible  preference  for 
theological  literature,  probably  because  such  books  remained 
longest  on  the  shelves  undisturbed  by  colonial  readers.  But 
their  voracious  appetite  for  houses,  as  well  as  for  articles  of 
furniture,  has  inflicted  still  more  lamentable  losses  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  St.  Helena.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  will  not  cover  the 
damage.  When  Sir  Charles  Elliott  arrived  there  as  Governor  in 
1 863  he  had  to  reconstruct  nearly  all  the  public  buildings,  which 
were  crumbling  into  heaps  of  dust.  In  the  case  of  timber 
edifices,  as  of  books,  the  termites  have  a  deceptive  trick  of  eating 
all  the  substance  while  leaving  the  outside  film  of  paint,  which 
thus  becomes  a  thin  empty  shell.  Trees  are  inwardly  consumed 
in  the  same  manner,  all  but  the  external  layers  of  bark,  until  the 
sudden  collapse  and  fall  of  the  tree,  like  the  unexpected  ruin  of  the 
house,  shall  bring  a  startling  revelation  of  the  secret  mischief.  Corks 
are  eaten  out  of  the  mouths  of  bottles ;  paper  wrappings  of 
parcels  laid  together  are  removed  so  as  to  mix  their  contents ;  the 
staves  of  wine-casks  are  taken  off,  letting  out  the  wine  ;  tin  cases 
of  sardines  or  preserved  meats  are  penetrated  by  the  insect  de¬ 
positing  a  corrosive  paste  on  the  metal ;  even  an  iron  chest  has 
been  entered  through  the  putty  of  the  seams.  This  terrible  foe 
to  every  kind  of  property  is  a  little  creature,  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  but  in  the  swarming  season  puts  on 
two  pairs  of  gauzy,  fawn-coloured  wings ;  these  are  cast  off  when 
it  settles  to  its  work.  It  dies  when  exposed  to  sunshine,  and 
thrives  only  in  darkness,  moisture,  and  perfect  stillness.  A  certain 
proportion,  one  to  eight  or  ten,  of  the  white  ants,  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  red  forceps,  serve  the  insect  commonwealth  as  soldier 
sentinels.  Where  the  surface  upon  which  they  are  working  is 
too  hard  to  be  entered,  they  build  covered  galleries  of  their  sticky 
brown  paste,  through  which  their  destroying  armies  march  to  the 
first  yielding  spot ;  or  they  can  suspend  these  galleries  in  the  air, 
like  tubular  bridges,  across  an  intervening  space. 

The  botany  of  St.  Helena  was  made  a  theme  of  interesting 
comment  by  Dr.  Hooker  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in 
1866,  with  reference  to  the  herbarium,  now  at  Kew,  which  Dr. 
Burchell  formed  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  further  assisted  by  a 
catalogue  of  Dr.  Roxburgh's,  before  the  ancient  indigenous  flora 
had  been  mostly  destroyed.  A  hundred  species  formerly  growing 
there  have  been  exterminated  by  the  wild  goats,  or  by  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  competition  with  imported  plants.  The  outer 
zone  of  the  island,  a  mile  or  two  wide  from  the  sea  cliffs,  was 
once  a  luxuriant  forest,  but  is  now  a  brown  rock  adorned  only  with 
a  few  poor  lichens,  or  with  the  quaint  Mesembryanthemum 
cryptanthum,  a  cluster  of  green  or  yellow  water-bags,  or  the 
Pelargonium  sempervivum,  called  “Old  Father  Live  for  Ever” 
from  its  power  of  retaining  vitality  for  months  without  any 
moisture  and  without  any  soil.  Inside  and  above  this  rises  a 
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aiddle  zone  of  land  overran  with  our  common  furze  and  bramble, 
nd  bearing  a  few  hardy  trees.  The  upper  or  central  region,  four 
ailes  long  and  two  miles  wide,  around  the  mountain  ridge,  still 
:eeps  wlfat  is  left  of  vegetation  peculiar  to  St.  Helena,  some  forty 
,r  fifty  species,  not  reckoning  the  mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi.  This 
ast  perishing  remnant  of  an  old  plant-world  seems  to  be  not  only 
urious  but  also  rather  beautiful,  as  shown  in  the  picture  of 
lelhania  erythroxylon,  or  redwood,  with  its  large  pendent  flowers, 
hanging  day  by  day  from  white  to  pink,  and  from  pink  to  dusky 
ed,  these  three  colours  being  sometimes  displayed  at  once  on  a 
ingle  stem.  But  we  must  refer  the  naturalist  to  the  very  complete 
,nd  well-arranged  work  of  Mr.  Melliss  and  his  assistants  for  more 
(articular  information. 


OPEN  !  SESAME  !  * 

N  the  full  flow  of  her  nonsense  the  author  of  Open!  Sesame! 
begins  a  fresh  chapter  by  “  asking  those  readers  who  have  ac- 
:ompanied  me  thus  far  to  suspend  their  judgment  of  my  story 
intil  they  learn  the  reason  for  which  various  conditions  of  life, 
ntherto  untouched,  are  woven  into  the  narrative.”  “  Much,”  she 
roes  on  to  say,  “  that  may  at  first  sight  appear  incomprehensible, 
uperfluous,  or  overdrawn,  is  necessary  to  the  plot  of  the  story, 
,nd  much  that  is  likely  to  provoke  criticism  will  be  found  to  have 
leen  introduced  with  a  totally  different  intention  to  (sic)  that 
irrived  at  by  guessing.”  We  shall  next  have  some  dull  preacher 
n  his  pulpit,  or  Mr.  Biggar  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asking  his 
learers  to  suspend  their  judgment  of  his  discourse,  and  their 
rawns  too,  until  they  learn  the  reason  for  his  prolonged  tedious- 
less.  There  is  nothing  that  we  have  found  incomprehensible  in 
his  story,  for  there  is  nothing  that  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
mderstanding.  No  man  of  sense  to  whose  unhappy  lot  it  falls  to 
•ead  such  a  novel  as  this  troubles  himself  about  understanding 
t.  He  is  satisfied  if  he  can  arrive  at  the  last  page  of  the 
ast  volume  before  a  deep  sleep  has  overtaken  him,  or  be- 
’ore  his  impatience  has  sent  the  book  flying  to  the  other 
;nd  of  the  room.  The  author  would  have  done  well,  if  she 
really  hoped  that  she  could  move  her  reader  to  suspend  his 
ludgment,  to  have  made  her  entreaty  to  him  at  the  outset.  By 
;he  time  he  has  reached  the  second  volume  she  is  too  late.  He 
iad  for  more  than  three  hundred  pages  been  coming  to  the  de¬ 
cision  that  it  was  a  dull  silly  story,  without  a  single  character 
in  it,  a  single  page,  a  single  line,  of  the  slightest  literary 
merit.  When  Snug  the  joiner  presented  the  lion  he  did  not 
svait  till  he  had  roared  oh !  before  he  turned  to  the  ladies  and 
isked  for  their  forgiveness.  He  apologized  first,  and  roared  after¬ 
wards.  Our  author  talks  nonsense  first,  and  then  asks  for  a  sus- 
Dense  of  judgment.  She  is  scarcely  fair  in  this.  She  wishes  to 
rave  all  the  advantages  that  belong  to  a  mesmeric  story,  and  at 
be  same  time,  just  at  the  end,  to  assert  her  claims  to  be  reckoned 
imong  common-sense  people  by  showing  that,  after  all,  the  spiritual 
manifestations  could  be  for  the  most  part  easily  accounted  for.  She 
can  thus  swell  out  her  volumes  with  the  rant  of  Spiritualism,  and 
refer  the  impatient  reader  to  that  part  of  the  story  where  he  will 
‘  learn  the  reason  for  which  various  conditions  of  life,  hitherto  un¬ 
touched,  are  woven  into  the  narrative.”  She  can  run,  she  hopes,  with 
the  silly  hare,  and  ride  at  the  same  time  with  the  sagacious  hounds. 
What  are  the  various  conditions  of  life  that  have  been  untouched 
till  they  were  woven  into  Open  !  Sesame  !  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess. 
We  have  read  of  earls  before,  and  countesses  too.  Artful  sisters- 
in-law  are  common  enough,  and  so  are  wicked  captains.  With 
ghosts,  whether  they  turn  out  to  be  real  ghosts  or  are  superfluous 
md  overdrawn  pretenders,  necessary  indeed  to  the  plot  of  the 
story,  but  “introduced  with  a  totally  different  intention  to  that 
irrived  at  by  guessing,”  we  have  been  for  a  long  time  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance.  Heroines  are  as  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries,  and  wherever  there  is  an  heiress  there  of  course  is  to  be 
found  “  a  suite  of  rooms  dedicated  to  her  special  service,  and  fitted 
in  a  style  of  luxury  incompatible  with  anything  under  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  strange, 
moreover,  in  a  will  which  plunges  everybody  at  the  opening  of  the 
story  into  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  keeps  them  there  till  the 
third  volume  is  near  its  close.  If  we  might  use  the  metaphor 
which  the  author  herself  introduces,  we  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  materials  of  which  her  story  is  woven  have  been  quite  as  well 
worn  as  any  old  cloth  which  the  art  of  the  manufacturer  turns  out 
as  new  shoddy. 

The  heroine,  Miss  West-Norman,  has,  as  we  have  said,  an  in¬ 
come  of  30,000 /.  The  property  consists  of  “  fourteen  thousand 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  Milwood  in  the  county  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  the  little  place  in  Scotland,  and  the  Cumberland  lead 
mines.”  Her  name  is  Everil,  she  has  dark  blue  eyes,  and  bronze- 
colcured  hair,  and  she  has  the  Earl  of  Valence  for  her  cousin. 
What  more  was  wanting  for  perfect  happiness  P  Unhappily  her 
father  only  “left  her  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  on  condition 
that  she  marries  Lord  Valence.”  If  she  refuses  to  have  him, 
“  her  mcnev,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousands  set  apart  for 
her  personal  maintenance,  goes  to  the  earl.”  At  first  sight  there 
seoir.3  no  great  hardship  in  this.  Many  a  heroine  has  married  an 
earl,  and  many  a  heroine,  we  hope,  will  marry  an  earl.  But  a 
nobleman  at  the  beginning  of  a  story  is  very  different  from  a  noble¬ 
man  at  the  end  of  a  story.  Everil  of  course  refuses  to  fall  in  love 
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with  her  cousin,  and  gives  the  preference  to  Captain  Staunton 
instead.  The  Earl’s  wicked  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  West,  who  we 
are  often  told  was  “  a  Cat,”  did  all  she  could,  not  only  to 
hinder  the  match,  but  also  to  ruin  her  brother's  health, 
and  even  to  destroy  his  life.  If  Everil  refused  to  marry 
the  Earl,  all  her  property  would  go  to  him,  and,  if  he  died 
without  children,  it  would  pass  to  “  the  Cat’s  ”  only  child,  whom 
we  may  not  improperly  perhaps  call  the  Kitten.  She  plays  her 
part  artfully  enough,  but  an  earldom  and  30,000/.  a  year  are  not  so 
easily  kept  apart,  and  in  the  end  she  gets  beaten.  The  Earl  was 
what  is  now  called  a  Spiritualist.  In  days  gone  by  he  would, 
young  though  he  was,  have  been  called  an  “  old  woman.”  He  had 
seen  all  kinds  of  spirits,  and  was  gifted  with  mysterious  powers. 
His  sister-in-law  had  worked  upon  his  fancies,  and  had  manufac¬ 
tured  a  special  spirit  who  used  to  appear  to  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  warn  him  that  he  would  certainly  die  next  February. 
He  is  ready  nevertheless  to  many  Everil,  though  he  asks,  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  comes  in  like  an  earl  but  goes  out  like  a  clown,  “  Will 
she  be  cognizant  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  me,  and  become 
frightened  of  (sic)  it  and  of  myself?  ”  He  has  a  faithful  friend  in 
one  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  sets  himself  to  fight  against  “  the  Cat,”  and 
who  isdescribed  as  “  the  stimulant  of  his  enervating  life — the  brandy 
to  his  seltzer-water.”  We  feel  thankful  that  our  author  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  other  lady  novelists  and  write  “  the  stimulant 
of  his  enervating  life — the  B.  to  his  S.”  Mr.  Bulwer  reproaches  the 
Earl  with  “  imbuing  his  sister-in-law  with  the  idea  ”  that  her 
child  will  probably  succeed  to  the  title.  The  Earl  pleads  in  reply 
“  that  there  is  a  bond  between  us,  unknown  to  the  world,  which 
forbids  our  separation.”  He  slips  away  from  his  reproving  friend, 
and  at  the  piano  plays  “  a  superb  crash  of  chords  that  herald  a 
martial  march.”  Superb  though  the  crash  was,  he  had  played  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  for  when  his  friend,  noticing  that  “  the 
Earl's  fingers  still  move  languidly  about  the  keys,  but  his  eyes  are 
closed,”  gave  him  a  shake,  and  asked  if  he  was  playing  in  his 
sleep,  he  answered,  “‘Have  I  been  playing?  ’  with  an  air  of  the 
most  profound  ignorance.”  Mrs.  West  leads  Everil  to  look  upon 
the  Earl  as  “  an  invalid — a  bookworm — a  lunatic,”  at  the  same 
time  that  she  brings  on  to  the  stage  a  wicked,  but  handsome, 
Captain,  who  is  to  fall  in  love  with  Everil  and  marry  her  in 
ignorance  of  her  father’s  will.  Everil,  who  is  apparently  meant 
to  be  all  that  is  charming  and  good,  is  eager  enough  to  many  the 
Captain,  but  by  no  means  willing  to  lose  her  “  annual  rent-roll  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year.”  When  first  she  heard  of  the  conditions 
of  the  will — it  was  after  she  had  seen  the  Captain — she  fled  to  her 
room,  “  fitted  up  as  it  was  in  a  style  of  luxury  incompatible  with 
anything  under  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,”  and  “  with  her  hand 
pressed  upon  her  heart,  breathed  audibly,  like  an  animal  that  has 
gained  the  sanctuary.”  The  young  lady  has  a  hard  part  to  play ; 
she  wants  to  keep  her  money  and  her  lover  too.  As  the  author 
says,  “Everil  West-Norman  recognizes  there  is  a  hard  task  before 
her,  not  only  to  gain  her  wishes,  but  to  make  her  wishes  focus  to 
one  point.”  In  the  end,  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Captain,  as 
soon  as  he  understands  the  terms  of  the  will  and  the  delicate 
state  of  the  Earl's  health,  she  resolves  on  marrying  her  cousin. 
There  is  an  understanding  between  her  and  the  Captain  that  he 
meanwhile  shall  keep  single.  “  ‘  I  shall  wait,  Everil .’  he  answers 
meaningly.”  Everil  was  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  woman 
“warm-hearted  to  a  degree.”  There  is  something  very  painful 
to  a  mind  not  utterly  corrupted  by  the  false  literature  of  the  age 
in  finding  that  a  woman  can  thus  write  of  a  woman.  All  the 
pompous  language  in  which  the  author  delights  does  not  hide  the 
shame  of  such  writing  as  this.  At  times  she  burst  out  into  some 
such  rant  as  the  following  : — 

Is  there  then  something  in  this  mysterious  affinity  of  soul — something  so 
awful,  so  transcendent,  so  overwhelming,  that  it  repulses  us  from  instead  of 
attracting  us  to  one  another  ?  I  believe  it.  I  believe  that  perfect  union  of 
spirit  was  not  intended  for  this  earth,  and  that  if  it  is  ever  consummated  it 
is  soon  cut  short  again. 

Have  any  of  the  faithful  loves  by  which  men  of  talent  have  made  women 
famous — on  which,  by  pens  dipped  in  the  gall  of  satire  or  despair,  they  have 
dilated  in  prose  and  verse,  stamping  immortality  on  their  genius  by  letters 
traced  in  their  own  hearts’  blood,  been  happy  loves  ? 

And  had  they  been  gratified  instead  of  disappointed — had  all  things  gone 
well  with  them,  would  they  have  been  inspired  to  write  as  they  did,  or  sunk 
into  the  sloth  and  apathy  of  incarcerated  and  well-fed  animals  ? 

There  are  some  herbs  that  require  to  be  trodden  on  and  crushed  before 
the  sweetness  of  their  perfume  is  perceptible.  So  sit  at  home  and  take  your 
ease,  daughters  of  the  land  ;  eat  well  of  the  fat  and  drink  of  the  lees,  but 
don’t  flatter  yourselves  that  the  inspirations  of  your  lords  (if  they  have  any 
inspirations)  are  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  your  well-bred  propriety. 
There  is  a  mistress,  called  Memory,  which  every  man  who  lives  by  his  wits 
is  bound  to  keep  ;  and  if  he  have  no  memory  he  will  in  all  probability  soon 
cease  to  live  at  all.  The  most  prosperous  husbandman  is  he  who  has  best 
stored  his  gamers  with  grain  from  the  last  year’s  crop,  with  v'hich  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  coming  dearth. 

The  marriage  takes  place,  but  Everil  gradually  comes  to  like 
her  husband,  much  more  indeed  than  the  reader  does,  who  is  utterly 
weary  of  the  spiritualistic  or  mesmeric  rant  with  which  he  fills 
his  diary  and  the  author  her  volumes.  He  is  ever  sitting  down  at 
a  table  and  writing  at  great  length  his  experiences  and  the  mani¬ 
festations  he  sees.  He  does  not  keep  at  all  to  the  present  time, 
but  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  of  a  mysterious  Dona  Emilia  in  Spain 
and  a  Marquis  Borghesa  in  Italy,  whom  he  had  mesmerised  or  who 
had  mesmerised  him.  These  apparently  were  real  manifesta¬ 
tions,  but  in  addition  to  them  he  has  the  spirit  manufactured  by 
“the  Gat,”  his  sister-in-law,  with  which  he  is  often  conversing.  He 
records,  with  an  incorrectness  of  language  only  too  common  in  his 
lordship,  how  “  a  ball  of  vapour  appeared  to  elongate,”  and  how 
at  last  “  it  burst,  or  seemed  to  do  so,  diffusing  its  brightness  over 
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the  hase  of  the  vaporous  matter,  which  simultaneously  elongated 
and  rose  higher  in  the  air.”  If,  as  we  fear,  the  author  of  Open! 
Sesame  !  is  read  in  the  parlour,  she  is  scarcely  correct  in  saying 
that  “  elegance  of  language  and  diction  has  been  entirely  relegated 
to  the  servants’  hall.”  If  we  had  our  way,  it  would  he  not  to 
the  servants’  hall,  but  to  the  dust-heap  beyond  it,  that  all  such 
stories  as  these,  with  all  their  elegance  of  language  and  diction, 
should  he  “  relegated.” 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  WRIGHT,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  an 
amusing  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  which  he 
published  a  year  or  two  since,  has  now  applied  himself  to  a  task  of  a 
much  more  formidable  character.  This  is  no  less  than  a  general 
history  of  caricature  *  in  all  ages,  in  its  literary  as  well  as  its 
artistic  forms.  It  is  obvious  that  a  survey  of  this  kind,  if  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  would  supply  materials  for  quite  a  library  by 
itself,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  any  department  of  life  upon 
which  satire  and  ridicule  have  not  been  directed.  Mr.  Wright, 
however,  has  had  the  good  sense  to  form  a  less  ambitious  estimate  of 
what  was  required  of  him,  as  well  as  of  what  it  was  possible  to  do, 
and  has  been  content  with  tracing  the  spirit  of  caricature  “  through 
those  branches  which  have  contributed  most  towards  the  formation 
of  modern  comic  and  satiric  literature  and  art  in  our  own  island.”  It 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  even  in  this  circumscribed  form 
the  subject  is  not  too  wide  and  varied  for  treatment  within  such 
narrow  limits  as  those  of  the  moderate-sized  octavo  to  which  Mr. 
Wright  has  confined  himself,  and  whether  he  would  not  have  done 
well  to  reserve  some  parts  of  it  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  Taking 
the  work,  however,  as  it  stands,  we  get  a  very  good  general  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  chief  schools  of  caricature.  First  we 
have  some  account  of  grotesque  art  and  literature  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome ;  and  then  several  chapters  on  mediaeval  satire  and 
burlesque,  which  bring  us  down  to  the  period  when  the  literature 
of  the  different  countries  of  Western  Europe  was  becoming  more 
independent  and  distinctly  national.  We  come  next  to  the  early 
political  caricature  of  England  and  Holland,  and  the  concluding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Georgian  period.  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  follow  such  a  work  in  detail.  The  extent  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  variety  of  aspects  which  it  presents,  render  it  un¬ 
avoidable  that  a  general  survey  of  this  kind  should  be  to  some 
extent  fragmentary  and  superficial.  It  is  rather  a  handbook  which 
indicates  where  the  reader  should  make  further  researches  for  him¬ 
self,  than  a  treatise  which  satisfies  curiosity  by  its  own  explana¬ 
tions  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  taking  it  merely  as  a  catalogue 
raisonne,  it  is  a  very  amusing  and  instructive  volume.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  it  is  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fairholt. 

Mr.  Heckethorn,  in  writing  his  history  of  secret  societies  t>  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  very  little  purpose. 
He  had  originally  intended  only  to  translate  an  Italian  work  on 
this  subject — 11  Mondo  Secreto,  by  Signor  de  Castro  ;  but,  as  he 
pursued  his  researches  in  other  directions,  ne  resolved  to  compose 
a  work  of  his  own.  In  forming  this  decision  he  was  also  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  Signor  de  Castro  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  indulgent 
to  various  Italian  political  sects  who  were  no  better  than  brigands. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Heckethorn  has  read  a  great  many 
books  on  what  he  calls  this  “  fascinating  subject,”  but  the  value  of 
his  contributions  to  its  history  is  seriously  injured,  first,  by  the 
obscure  and  affected,  and  sometimes  barely  intelligible,  language  in 
which  he  occasionally  expresses  himself;  and,  next,  by  the  absence 
of  any  specific  authorities  for  the  statements  in  his  text.  He  does 
indeed  give  us  a  list  of  the  books  which  he  has  consulted,  but  as 
he  does  not  tell  us  in  which  of  these  books  is  to  be  found  the  au¬ 
thority  for  any  particular  assertion,  the  list  is  of  course  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  verification,  and  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  general  arrangement,  too,  of  Mr.  Heckethorn 's  book  is  con¬ 
fused  and  perplexing ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  admission 
of  a  numbei  of  societies  which  are  not  secret,  though  they  may 
be  to  some  extent  mystic,  into  an  account  of  secret  societies. 
Mr.  Heckethorn  appears  to  be  himself  a  follower  of  Jacob 
Bohme,  in  whose  writings,  he  declares,  lie  the  germs  of  “  all  the 
discoveries  in  physical  science  hitherto,  and  yet  to  be,  made.”  Of 
the  modern  Freemasons  he  has  a  very  low  opinion,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  not  without  foundation.  “  Selfishness,”  he  says,  “  an  eye  to 
business,  vanity,  frivolity,  gluttony,  and  a  love  of  mystery-monger- 
ing,  concealed  under  the  specious  pretence  of  brotherly  love  and  a 
longing  for  instruction— these  are  the  motives  that  lead  men  into 
the  lodge”;  and,  in  illustration  of  the  imbecility  of  Masons 
generally,  he  quotes  some  reports  of  lodge  speeches  from  a  Masonic 
newspaper  conducted  by  members  of  the  fraternity — such  as, 
“  Brother  D.  had  presided  at  a  dish,  and  it  had  afforded  him  much 
satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  he  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  some 
brethren  comfortable,”  “  Brother  W.  felt  a  little  nervous,  but 
hoped  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  lodge.”  Another  brother  said  of 
the  President  of  the  evening,  “  The  way  in  which  he  had  worked 
the  ceremonies  that  evening  was  a  great  treat  to  the  lodge,”  and  so 
on.  In  a  book  of  this  kind  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  curious  and  interesting  matter  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  production.  The  writer  has  probably  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject,  but  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 


*  A  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art.  By 
Thomas  Wright.  With  Illustrations  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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The  title  *  which  Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  chosen  for  his  little  volume 
of  thoughtful  and  manly  verse  sufficiently  indicates  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  composed.  He  has  sought  relaxation  in 
poetry  from  the  pressure  of  close  laborious  work  in  more  prosaic 
fields  of  literature ;  and  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book  is  perhaps 
the  impression  which  is  conveyed  of  the  writer’s  own  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  escape  into  freer  and  more  buoyant  air,  like  the 
gladness  of  the  steed  when  it  quits  the  road  and  touches  the 
grass.  The  pleasure  which  Mr.  Greg  has  thus  secured  for  himself 
will  be  shared  by  his  readers.  They  will  find  the  thoughts  of  a 
very  original,  independent,  and  passionately  earnest  mind,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  verse  which  is  always  spirited  and  graceful,  and  which 
at  times  rises  to  the  higher  strains  of  meditative  poetry.  A 
certain  positive  turn  of  mind,  and  that  directness  and  incisiveness 
of  style  which  are  the  result  of  literary  practice,  now  and  then 
give  perhaps  a  feeling  of  hardness  to  the  lines,  and  there  is  also 
at  times  a  certain  want  of  weight  and  volume  in  the  words  which 
are  associated  with  important  ideas.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Mr.  Greg’s  verse  not  only  shows  the  hand  of  the  craftsman,  but 
has,  above  all,  the  very  considerable  merit  that  it  always  means 
something.  Indeed  we  could  imagine  persons  of  a  certain  stamp 
who  might  find  it  too  clear  and  sensible  for  poetry,  according 
to  their  notions.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
contains  miscellaneous  poems,  while  the  other  is  devoted  to  pieces 
relating  to  the  Civil  War  in  America,  or,  as  the  writer,  who  has 
strong  sympathies  with  the  South,  calls  it,  “  The  Lost  Cause.” 
Among  the  more  remarkable  pieces  in  the  first  division  is  one 
depicting  the  death-bed  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  his  philo¬ 
sophical  resignation  at  quitting  a  world  from  which  the  old  Gods 
have  fled,  and  in  which  everything  is  being  changed.  He  is 
thankful  to  be  out  of  it,  and  thinks  that  men  may  yet  regret 

Olympus,  and  the  genial  rale  of  Jove, 

And  the  wide  license  of  the  olden  time 
To  each  man’s  creed  and  every  nation’s  Gods. 

Whether  Julian  really  foresaw  the  old  world  crumbling  away 
in  this  manner  may  perhaps  be  doubted ;  but  the  picture  is 
none  the  less  a  powerful  one.  “  The  Martyr  of  Faith,  ’ 
“  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,”  “  The  Problem  Answered,”  and  some 
other  pieces,  deal  with  religious  questions  in  an  independent  yet 
reverent  tone.  In  the  “  Decadence  of  England”  (1870)  there  is  a 
fine  ring  of  patriotic  faith  and  courage ;  while  the  Letter  “  To 
a  Lady  ” — a  Woman's  Suffrage  lady — and  the  “  Definitions  ”  ex¬ 
hibit  the  writer’s  powers  of  sarcasm,  which  in  the  former  might 
perhaps  bear  softening.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  a  couple  of  lines 
from  the  second : — 

What  are  the  People  ?  The  good  men  and  true 

Who  cheer  me.  What’s  the  mob  ?  Why,  the  fools  that  cheer  you. 

Among  the  other  poems,  “  The  Last  of  the  Alabama ,”  and  “  The 
Ninth  of  April,  1865,”  show  much  command  of  both  passion  and 
pathos. 

The  want  of  a  guide  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  proper 
names  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  must  often  have  been  felt 
by  many  persons,  and  even  clergymen  are  exposed  at  times  to  a 
momentary  hesitation  on  coming  suddenly  upon  some  strange  and 
perplexing  word.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Accented  Bible  f  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  in  this  respect.  The  editor,  the  Rev.  A.  Taylor, 
has  not  attempted  to  lay  down  a  complicated  system  of  accentua¬ 
tion,  or  to  enforce  a  pedantic  precision.  We  observe,  for  instance, 
that,  with  a  judicious  respect  for  inveterate  English  usage,  he  lets 
Samaria  alone.  He  has  been  content  with  providing  the  means 
of  avoiding  such  palpable  errors  or  anomalies  as  are  to  be  obviated 
by  a  simple  reference  to  the  grammatical  or  phonetical  structure 
of  the  original  languages.  The  present  edition  is  intended  for 
the  hand,  and  the  type  is  therefore  not  very  large.  A  larger  one 
for  use  in  public  ministrations  would  seem  to  be  required ;  and 
by  its  aid  a  moderately  careful  “  literate  ”  might  hope  to  encounter 
unharmed  the  snares' and  pitfalls  even  of  the  formidable  16th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

There  could  perhaps  be  no  better  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Miss 
Martineau’s  version  of  Comte’s  most  important  work  J,  of  which  a 
new  edition  has  just  been  issued,  than  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
highly  approved  by  the  author  himself  that  he  substituted  it  for 
the  original  in  the  authorized  catalogue  of  his  writings,  and  that  it 
lias  in  consequence  been  retranslated  into  French  for  the  benefit  of 
Comte’s  own  countrymen.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
in  the  Positive  Philosophy  that  Comte  is  seen  at  his  best  as  a 
scientific  investigator,  before  he  wandered  off,  under  the  influence 
of  Ste.  Clotilde,  into  the  craziness  of  the  Positive  Politics. 

De  Tocqueville’s  famous  work  on  American  democracy  §  has 
rather  gained  than  lost  in  authority  since  its  theories  have  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  practical  experience.  Even  where  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  which  he  pointed  have  not  actually  happened,  this 
has  been  due  to  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  to  any 
serious  error  in  the  principles  which  he  traced  out.  In  any  case, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  De  Tocqueville  as  a  political  prophet, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  philosophical  discernment  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  scientific  studyof  his  subject;  and  his  book  will  therefore 

*  Interleaves  in  the  Workday  Prose  of  Twenty  I  ears.  By  Percy  Greg. 
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,wayS  have  a  high  permanent  value.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
iy  one  who  can  appreciate  his  terse,  vigorous  style  in  the  original 
■ould  think  of  reading  him  at  second-hand  even  in  the  best  trans- 
Ron  that  could  be  imagined ;  but  of  course  those  who  cannot 
iad  French  must  accept  such  interpretation  as  they  can  find.  Un- 
irtunately,  there  is  only  one  English  version,  and  that  is  Mr.  Reeve’s, 
■kich  if  'it  is  better  than  none  at  all,  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
le  original.  When  this  translation  was  first  published  we  pointed 
ut  ( Saturday  Review,  March  8, 1862)  some  of  its  more  conspicuous 
efects,  such  as,  in  addition  to  verbal  blunders,  the  dull  verbosity 
ito  which  Mr.  Reeve  had  habitually  expanded  his  author's  clear, 
oncise,  and  graphic  sentences,  “  ceci  fait  ”  swelling  into  “  when 
lese  preliminaries  are  terminated,”  “  homme  ”  becoming  “  mdi- 
iduaP’  or  “  party,”  and  so  on.  The  brightness  and  animation  of 
he  style  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed,  and  a  flabby 
ffemnity  substituted  for  what  in  the  original  is  full  of  life,  grace, 
nd  manly  vigour.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  blemishes 
3  these  could  not  be  wholly  got  rid  of  exeept  by  employing  a  more 
ompetent  hand  to  do  the  work  all  over  again ;  but  at  least  glaring 
rrors  might  have  been  expected  to  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition. 
ls  far  as  we  have  observed,  this  has  not  been  done,  and  blunders 
riiich  we  pointed  out  in  1862  remain  in  the  edition  of  1875.  «?ie 
memoir  of  De  Tocqueville,  which  introduces  the  translation,  is  the 
ame  old  article  out  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  no  use  has  been 
aade  of  the  valuable  materials  which  have  since  been  furnished  by 
Ir.  Senior’s  note-books  and  correspondence. 

In  a  series  of  four  compact  little  volumes  we  have  _  a  reprint  of 
Ihelley’s  writings  *  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  original  editions, 
mder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd.  The  two  volumes 
ust  issued  are  the  last,  and  complete  the  work.  Vol.  III.  con- 
ains  the  posthumous  poems  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824, 
he  “  Masque  of  Anarchy,”  with  Leigh  Hunt’s  preface  (1832),  the 
‘Wandering  Jew,”  and  the  Notes  to  “Queen  Mab  ” ;  while 
7oL  IV.  is  made  up  of  a  couple  of  Shelley’s  early  tales  and  other 
nose  writings  and  letters,  not  of  much  value  or  interest,  except  as 
ndications  of  the  poet's  character. 

“  Each  of  us,”  says  the  author  of  The  Better  Self  t ,  “  has  some 
rift.  A  boy  we  knew  had  the  singular  faculty  of  getting,  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  all  the  meat  out  of  the  many  thin 
legs  of  a  lobster — a  feat  which  drives  most  of  us  to  the  verge.  of 
lespair.”  Mr.  Friswell  does  not  mention  what  is  his  own  gift, 
jut  it  might  be  described  as  picking  the  thin  legs  of  namby- 
pamby  commonplace.  “  The  Better  Self  ,”  the  writer  tells  us,  “  by  no 
neans  concerns  the  best  self  or  the  highest  ideal,  but  simply  a  move 
— he  might  perhaps  with  equal  grace  have  said  a  shove — “  upwards 
iowards  something  a  little  higher  than  the  dead  flat  upon  which  we 
have  of  late  settled.”  And  this  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  is  to 
be  promoted  by  the  study  of  Mr.  FriSwell’s  twaddle  about  babies, 
mothers-in-law,  “  Advice  gratis,”  and  so  on.  People  will  thus 
learn  that  children  ought  to  be  treated  kindly,  but  not  petted  too 
much  ;  that  quarrelling  is  really  very  sad,  and  that  it  is  honest  to 
pay  your  debts,  with  plenty  more  of  the  same  deep  philosophy. 

Miss  Smedley,  who  served  on  Mrs.  Senior’s  staff  during  the 
inquiry  which  that  lady,  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  made  into  the  condition  of  pauper  girls,  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  principal  official  Reports  on  both  sides  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  followed,  together  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  % 
As  may  be  supposed,  Miss  Smedley  is  an  earnest  supporter  of  her 
leader’s  views  as  to  the  advantages  of  boarding-out  children  in 
families  over  the  system  of  collecting  them  in  large  numbers  in  a 

great  school.  _  . 

Mr.  Bartley  has  already  done  good  service  by  his  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  London  aud  elsewhere  ;  but  his  latest 
work,  The  Parish  Net ;  How  it's  Dragged,  and  ivhat  it  Catches §,  is 
scarcely  so  satisfactory  as  his  previous  ones.  In  the  first  place, 
the  title  is  unpleasantly  sensational ;  in  the  next  place,  there  is  an 
obvious  inconsistency  in  offering  fiction,  even  though  founded  on 
fact,  as  a  ground  for  practical  reforms.  Mr.  Bartley  has,  no 
doubt,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  and  his  sketches  may  be  accepted  as,  in  the  main,  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate;  but  his  arguments  would,  have  been  much 
more  effective  if  they  had  been  based  on  a  literal  matter-of-fact 
statement  of  what  he  knows.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
he  gives  in  a  foot-note  the  information  which  has  been  worked 
up  Into  the  story  of  the  text ;  but,  if  the  plain  truth  is  enough 
for  his  case,  there  is  no  need  of  casting  it  in  an  imaginative 
form.  The  author  may  perhaps  plead  that  he  has  written  in 
this  way  for  the  sake  of  securing  popularity  for  a  work  which 
would  otherwise  be  apt  to  be  regarded  as  dry  and  dull ;  but  people 
who  require  to  be  tickled  by  such  devices  are  hardly  those 
from  whom  serious  help  is  to  be  expected  in  reforming 
the  abuses  of  the  Poor  Law  system.  After  252  pages  of 
story-book,  we  come  to  some  eight  pages  of  practical  com¬ 
ment — a  very  small  allowance  of  bread  to  so  much  sack. 
Mr.  Bartley  dwells  upon  the  pauperizing  tendency  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  children  in  workhouses,  the  “  careless  and  imperfect 
investigation”  of  cases  by  the  Guardians,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
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system  to  be  “  hard  upon  the  deserving,  while  it  encourages  vice 
and  indolence  by  its  leniency  to  the  undeserving  and  reckless.”  He 
also  urges  the  importance  of  private  and  public  charity  co-operating 
“  on  a  sounder  basis,  a  basis  of  prevention,  which  will  promote  In¬ 
dependence,  Care,  and  Thrift,  instead  of  destroying  these  essential 
qualities.”  All  this  is  no  doubt  very  true  in  its  way,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  very  easy  to  blame  the 
Guardians  for  their  careless  investigations,  but  any  one  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  the  sort  of  questions  which  are  continually 
brought  before  them,  and  the  class  of  people  they  have  to  deal  with, 
will  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bartley  himself 
admits  that  legal  relief  must  be  confined  only  to  those  who  are  in 
absolute  indigence,  but  he  suggests  that  “  when  charity  isin  complete 
and  harmonious  working  with  legal  relief,  the  function  of  the  P oor- 
law  will  be  simple,”  inasmuch  as  charity  will  then  take  the  place 
of  outdoor  relief.  No  doubt  if  private  charity  would  only  relieve 
the  Poor-law  of  the  most  perplexing  and  difficult  part  of  its  work, 
that  would  greatly  simplify  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  have 
to  administer  it ;  but  it  would  do  so  only  by  shifting  them  to  other 
shoulders.  There  is  no  magic  in  charity  which  will  prevent  its 
doles  from  being  less  demoralizing  than  those  of  the  Guardians, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  likely  to  be  distributed  less 
efficiently.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  chronic  pauperism  is  the 
cultivation  of  thrift,  and  the  best  way  to  teach  thrift  is  to  make 
those  who  neglect  it  feel  that  they  must  expect  to  suffer  for  it.  It 
is  not  a  malady  which  can  be  cured  by  any  pleasant  process. 

The  author  of  Waterside  Sketches  *  evidently  understands  the 
handling  of  a  rod,  and  has  a  good  store  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  to  communicate  as  to  various  forms  of  his  favourite 
sport,  in  Devonshire,  the  Midlands,  the  Aire  Valley,  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere ;  and,  when  dealing  strictly  with  his  subject,  he  writes 
in  a  clear,  straightforward  way.  Unfortunately  he  has  succumbed 
to  the  delusion  which  has  affected  so  many  amiable  anglers  since 
the  days  of  Izaak  Walton,  that  he  is  bound  to  write  about 
fishing  in  a  sentimental  or  funny  way,  or  in  both  ways  alternately. 
The  reason  is  no  doubt  that  fishing  is  such  an  awfully  dull  busi¬ 
ness,  except  to  the  fisherman  himself,  that  it  is  thought  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  mix  it  up  with  other  things  in  order  to  make  it  in  the  least 
degree  attractive.  It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  more 
capable  an  angler  is  at  his  own  proper  work  the  less  he  allows  his 
thoughts  to  wander  to  anything  else,  and  that  the  affectation  of 
philosophical  meditation  and  poetical  tenderness  by  the  river-side 
is  pure  fudge.  The  present  work  is,  apart  from  its  practical 
merits,  an  irritating  example  of  this  unfortunate  craze.  The 
writer  has  something  to  say  about  fishing,  but  his  attempts  at 
word-painting  and  his  jocosity  are  very  trying. 

The  sort  of  loeal  literature  which  is  represented  by  Lancashire 
Songs  j  must,  from  its  apparent  profusion,  be  supposed  to  be 
popular  in  those  districts  in  the  common  dialect  of  which  it  purports 
to  be  written ;  it  is  really,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  only 
vulgar  doggrel  in  a  sham  tongue,  and  is  equally  destitute  of  philo¬ 
logical  and  literary  interest.  Here  and  there  perhaps  we  may 
come  upon  a  genuine  local  word,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  embodies  merely  the  corruptions  of  vulgar  pronunciation. 
Lancashire  speech  as  here  indicated  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  language 
by  itself,  but  simply  ordinary  English  misspelt  in  accordance  with 
the  mispronunciation  of  ignorant  people  ;  and  the  fun,  if  there  is 
any,  of  this  sort  of  thing  quickly  evaporates.  Old  is  spelt  oivd ; 
around,  areawnd;  crown,  cream  ;  home,  whoam;  nicely,  noicely  ; 
life,  loife ;  more,  moor ;  and  so  on  ;  and  we  have  only  to  replace 
the  familiar  orthography  in  order  to  see  how  bald  and  stupid  the 
whole  composition  is.  Once  in  a  way,  a  song  or  a  poem  of  this 
kind,  like  the  well-known  “  Gome  whoam  to  the  childer  and  me,” 
may  be  acceptable  for  its  homely  simplicity,  but  the  mere  perversion 
of  grammar  and  spelling  is  poor  sport  by  itself. 

“  The  country  I  have  described,”  says  the  author  of  Summer 
Days  in  Auvergne%,  “  being  comparatively  unfamiliar  to  English 
people,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  publication 
of  the  following  pages,  and  in  publishing  them  hope  they  may  lead 
some  of  my  readers  to  travel  over  the  same  ground.”  This  an¬ 
nouncement  is  followed  by  an  account  of  such  strange  and  unfre¬ 
quented  places  as  Boulogne,  Paris,  Nevers,  Clermont,  and  the  Puy 
de  Dome  country,  written  with  that  exquisite  simplicity  which 
imagines  that  what  is  new  to  the  author  must  necessarily  be 
equally  so  to  others,  and  that  nobody  else  in  the  world  has  ever  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  into  Murray’s  Handbooks.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarkable  adventures  in  unknown  parts  of  Europe  this  enter¬ 
prising  traveller  spent  a  week  or  two  at  the  dismal  little  baths  _  of 
Mont  Dore  in  Auvergne,  where  people  go  to  have  asthma,  cold-in- 
the-head,  sore-throat,  and  rheumatism  steamed  out  of  them.  As 
these  baths  are  not  much  known  in  England,  being  chiefly  used  by 
natives,  the  brief  chapter  giving  a  description  of  them  is  not 
without  interest,  but  this  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  a  volume  of  170 
pages  made  up  of  second-hand  gossip. 

How  I  Spent  My  Two  Years'  Leave  §  is  another  book  of  equal, 
though  more  unabashed,  emptiness.  It  purports  to  be  written 
by  “An  Indian  Officer” — a  somewhat  vague  term — who  has 
“  knocked  about  ”  a  good  deal,  and  now  publishes  his  experiences 
for  the  benefit  of  “  dearest  friends.”  He  left  India  in  1873,  came 
to  England  by  the  usual  route,  taking  Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  and 

*  Waterside  Sketches.  By  W.  Senior  (“  Eed  Spinner  ”).  Grant  &  Co. 
f  Lancashire  Songs.  By  Samuel  Leycock.  Manchester :  Heywood. 

+  Summer  Days  in  Auvergne.  By  H.  de  K.  Bentley. 

§  How  I  Spent  My  Two  Years’  Leave.  By  An  Indian  Officer. 
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Paris  in  his  way,  and  then  made  a  run  to  America.  There  are 
always  Indian  officers  going  about  making  holiday  in  this  way, 
and  the  present  one  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
soft-headed  subs  who  rush  off  on  furlough  with  the  glee  of  lads 
from  school,  bent  on  getting  as  much  amusement  and  excitement 
out  of  it  as  possible.  He  gabbles  over  his  adventures  in  that 
rattling  slangy  way  which  suggests  the  accompaniment  of  a 
cigar  and  tumbler,  and  has  an  evident  relish  for  his  own  gossip, 
however  much  it  may  bore  others.  In  Italy  and  France  he  was  struck 
by  the  politeness  of  the  people,  “  all  scrapes,  bows,  smiles,  and 
taking  off  hats,”  and  he  seems  from  the  following  remark  to  have 
experimented  on  it  in  a  peculiar  way : — “  If,  for  instance,  you  tread 
on  their  toes  even,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  they  will  instantly  turn 
round,  and  with  smiles  apologize  most  graciously.”  In  Belgium 
he  and  a  friend  were  saluted  with  “  Ha,  roast  beef  John  Bull ;  Got 
damn,”  and  “  only  had  to  stop  and  advance  towards  the  ruffians 
when  they  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  for  their  lives.”  He  made  a 
point  of  drinking  a  quart  of  half-and-half  on  landing  at  Folkestone, 
and  in  London  of  course  dined  at  the  “  Rag,”  where  he  “  smoked 
some  superb  regalias,”  and,  “  after  drinking  more  wine  than  usual, 
the  inevitable  1  peg,’  which  has  become  quite  an  ‘  institution  ’ 
here,  was  introduced,  and  we  broke  up,  all  very  well  pleased 
with  ourselves  and  the  world  in  general.”  Here  are  some 
more  of  the  simple-minded  young  man’s  profundities: — “London 
strikes  foreigners  as  a  wonderful  place  on  a  Sunday.”  “  What  a 
glorious  day  the  Derby  of  1873  was !  A  party  of  us  left  our  club 
in  a  drag  and  four,  well  provided.”  “  What  a  contrast  this  great 
city  is  at  two  in  the  morning,  when  returning  home  from  your 
club.”  He  cannot  sympathize  with  the  working  classes  when  they 
become  insolent;  but  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  of 
the  late  “  strikes,”  “  union,  and  indignation  meetings,”  lies  with 
the  masters.  “  They  have  no  right  to  work  their  people  to  death.  A 
worm  will  turn,”  &c.  One  of  the  night  sports  of  London  is,  it  seems, 
medium-baiting.  “  Leaving  our  watches,  card-cases,  and  purses 
behind  us,  nine  of  us,  under  perfect  discipline,  marched  out  to  do 
for  this  place  ” — that  is,  a  spiritualist  seance.  “  We  took  with  us 
proper  dark-lanterns  and  Pompeii  lights.  No  force  was  to  be 
used  unless  they  showed  fight,  when  of  course  they  would  be  at¬ 
tacked,  the  lights  put  out,”  &c.  Unfortunately  “  the  first  time,  by 
some  blunder,  it  did  not  come  about  ”• — perhaps  the  discipline  was 
after  all  not  quite  perfect  after  dinner — but  he  is  glad  to  hear  his 
friends  have  since  made  some  successful  raids.  He  has  a  fling  at 
“  that  most  objectionable  creature  the  ‘  Shar,’  ”  and  is  generally 
contemptuous  of  the  notice  taken  in  London  of  “  Bengalee  writers, 
Baboos,  and  even  Khitmutgars.”  Still  he  considers  it  “  a  piece  of 
insolence  for  any  Christian  to  dare  to  tell  a  Buddhist  he  is  wrong 
and  on  the  road  to  hell.”  He  visited  his  birthplace  in  Cornwall, 
but  found  that  “in  point  of  civilization  ”  it  was  very  far  behind  the 
age.  On  his  voyage  to  the  United  States  he  was  “  amazed  to  find 
some  Americans  actually  gentlemen !  ”  There  were  also  some 
clergymen  on  board,  and  he  remarks,  “  It  is  very  noticeable  with 
what  disdain  cultured  gentlemen  ” — including,  we  suppose,  the 
author — “  look  upon  priestcraft  in  this  age.  Here  was  an  instance 
of  it ;  they  (sic)  were  regarded  as  a  parcel  of  old  women.”  “  With 
a  few  fellows  from  St.  James’s  Square,”  he  went  to  hear  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  at  the  Geographical,  but  they  soon  got  weary  of  it,  and  tried 
the  music-halls,  which  were  more  to  their  taste.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  book  presents  not  only  a  curious  study  of  character,  but 
an  example  of  the  sort  of  worthless  rubbish  which  publishers  can 
nowadays  be  found  to  print. 

Mr.  Guillemard  *  having  made  a  tour  round  the  world,  first  to 
Australia,  then  to  Fiji  and  Honolulu,  thence  to  San  Francisco, 
and  so  across  the  United  States  home  again,  has  felt  bound  to 
write  a  book  about  what  he  saw.  He  appears  to  be  an  intelligent 
observer,  but  without  any  special  faculty  for  seeing  more  than  any 
ordinary  eyes  can  see ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  considerable 
part  of  his  work  is  filled  with  a  repetition  of  information  which 
almost  everybody  knows  by  heart.  The  narrative,  however,  is 
written  in  a  smooth,  easy  style,  which,  if  seldom  graphic,  is  at 
least  never  dull,  and  in  one  or  two  chapters  Mr.  Guillemard  has 
really  something  to  tell.  lie  gives,  for  instance,  an  interesting 
account  of  Tasmania,  of  the  resources  of  which  he  speaks  favour¬ 
ably,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  been  going  back 
in  prosperity  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  consequence  of 
a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  labour  caused  by  the  gold-rush  to 
Victoria  and  by  the  exclusion  of  convicts.  The  convicts,  he 
says,  did  nearly  everything  for  Tasmania,  opening  up  the 
centre  of  the  island  from  north  to  south  with  a  fine  road, 
building  bridges,  wharves,  churches,  and  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  clearing  thousands  of  acres  of  heavy  timber  and 
dense  scrub,  and  many  of  them  settling  down  as  respectable  hard¬ 
working  farm-labourers ;  and  the  colony  has  suffered  from  having 
prematurely  cast  off  such  valuable  help.  A  stay  of  three  months 
in  the  colony  convinced  Mr.  Guillemard  that,  though  it  is  in  many 
respects  a  fine  country,  there  is  a  want  of  vigour  and  enterprise 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  annexation  of  Fiji  to  Great  Britain 
had  not  been  finally  settled  when  he  was  there,  but  it  was  regarded 
as  certain  that  it  would  take  place,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the 
condition  of  the  islanders,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  white 
settlers,  would  thereby  be  materially  improved.  Cotton  is  rather 
going  out  in  the  islands,  but  coffee  is  coming  in,  and  sugar  is  also 
being  introduced  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Roads  are  much 
wanted,  and  some  difficulties  may  be  expected  in  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  land.  The  coast  tribes,  thanks  to  the  missionaries,  are 
well  disposed,  and  the  mountain  tribes  are  not  at  all  likely  to  inter- 

*  Over  Land  and  Sea.  Bv  Arthur  G.  Guillemard.  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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fere  with  the  settlers.  Mr.  Guillemard’s  account  of  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley  is  also  worth  reading,  if  only  because  of  the  plain, 
quiet  way  in  which  he  is  content  to  deal  with  a  subject  which  he 
knows  to  be  beyond  his  powers,  instead  of  imitating  the  futile 
efforts  of  the  word-painting  gentlemen. 

In  a  medium  quarto  *  we  have  sixteen  photographic  pictures  by 
Mr.  D.  L.  Mundy  of  the  chief  scenes  in  the  hot-spring  district  of 
New  Zealand,  which  exhibits  some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
curious  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  world.  The  photographs  are 
excellent  as  works  of  art ;  the  clouds  of  steam,  the  play  of  the 
boiling  water,  the  terraces  of  siliceous  deposits  and  incrustations 
resembling  white  marble,  and  the  other  features  of  this  remarkable 
region,  are  rendered  with  admirable  effect ;  and  Mr.  Hochstetter's 
descriptive  notes  supply  the  necessary  explanations. 


*  Rotomahana ;  and  the  Boiling  Springs  of  New  Zealand.  Sixteen 
Photographic  Views  by  D.  L.  Mundy,  with  Descriptive  Notes  by  F.  von 
Hochstetter.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


In  an  article  on  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz’s  republished  “  History  of 
“  Rome,”  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  April  10, 
1875,  the  work  teas  described  as  “highly  creditable  for  1847  ” 
(the  date  of  the  author's  preface),  “  but  not  altogether  what  we 
“  should  have  looked  for  in  1873  ”  (the  date  of  the  edition  before 
us).  Dr.  Schmitz  writes  to  us  to  say,  “  It  is  not  I  who 
“  published  the  book  in  1873,  but  the  publisher  to  whom  the  copy- 
“  right  belongs." 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

THE  recent  utterances  of  the  German  semi-official  press 
caused  much  uneasiness  at  Paris,  and  this  uneasiness 
■was  brought  to  a  very  feverish  point  by  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  last  week,  and  in  which  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  that  there  really  was  some  danger  of  a  new  war 
breaking  out.  The  contempt  felt  by  the  French  for  their 
own  journals  is  so  profound,  and  in  many  respects  so  well 
merited,  that  as  to  much  which  concerns  even  their  own 
Government  they  wait  to  know  what  is  really  going  on 
until  information  sent  from  Paris  has  been  printed  in 
London  and  sent  back  to  Paris.  As  to  foreign  affairs  the 
French  have  no  means  of  learning  anything  from  their 
own  press,  and  they  find  it  necessary  either  to  ignore  foreign 
affairs  altogether,  or  to  talk  as  if  the  idle  rumours 
and  suggestions  of  their  own  press  were  not,  as  they 
know  is  the  case,  invented  at  Paris,  or  else  to  see  what 
the  English  papers  say.  A  disquieting  article  in  the 
Times ,  therefore,  puts  the  Bourse  in  a  flutter,  and  it 
so  happened  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  dis¬ 
quieting  article  of  last  week  reached  Paris,  the  Bourse  was 
in  a  very  sensitive  state,  and  a  great  crash  was  the  result. 
The  origin  of  the  mischief  was  a  purely  local  one,  and  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  endeavour  of  one  celebrated  speculator  to  keep 
the  shares  of  a  Company  at  a  high  price,  and  in  the 
endeavour  of  his  adversaries  to  force  him  to  buy  more 
and  more  shares  at  a  high  price  until  he  could  buy  no 
longer.  He  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  purchasing  powers 
just  as  the  notion  of  an  impending  war,  suggested  by 
the  Times,  arose  to  trouble  the  market,  and  thus  had  the 
honour  of  collapsing  in  the  moment  of  a  public,  and  not 
of  a  merely  private,  crisis.  The  agitation  of  the  French 
Stock  Exchange  did  not,  therefore,  supply  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  real  amount  of  political  uneasiness 
felt  at  Paris.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  much  uneasiness,  and  it  was  natural  that  this 
uneasiness  should  be  felt.  There  was  good  ground  for 
it.  The  menacing  language  of  the  German  press  was  not 
due  to  a  mere  escapade.  It  probably  represented  the  views 
of  persons  who  have  great  influence  with  the  Court  of 
Berlin.  That  Prince  Bismarck  shares  these  views  to  the 
full  extent  is  improbable,  as  he  has  consistently  tried  since 
the  end  of  the  war  with  France  to  uphold  the  peace  of 
Europe  ;  but  the  military  party  in  Germany  is  disposed  to 
look  on  another  war  with  France  as  inevitable,  and  is 
always  discussing  when  it  would  best  suit  Germany  that 
the  war  should  begin.  Prince  Bismarck  has  himself  said 
that,  if  France  is  bent  on  another  war,  he  shall  take  care 
that  it  comes  while  Germany  has  the  advantage  of  pre¬ 
paration.  What  is  hard  on  France  is  that,  when  France 
gives  no  signs  of  wanting  a  war,  when,  as  the  official 
German  organs  are  now  instructed  to  say,  the  Cabinets 
of  Berlin  and  Versailles  are  on  perfectly  satisfactory 
terms,  the  German  press  should  be  allowed  to  state  that 
France  is  bent  on  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  war,  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  it.  The  French  naturally  feel  distrust  when 
not  only  war  is  suddenly  spoken  of  by  German  journals  as 
a  near  possibility,  but  when  they  themselves  are  mis¬ 
represented  in  order  that  war  may  seem  possible. 

So  long  as  we  look  only  at  the  official  relations  between 
France  and  Germany,  the  recent  rumours  of  war  seem 
totally  baseless.  The  French  are  said  to  be  arming  ;  they 
are  not  arming.  They  are  said  to  be  bent  on  war  ;  they 
arc  not  bent  on  war.  What  really  seems  to  have  caused 


the  commotion  in  Berlin  was  not  any  belief  that  the  French 
were  getting  ready  for  another  struggle,  but  something 
quite  different.  It  was  the  apprehension  that  that  alliance 
between  Austria,  Italy,  and  France  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  arranged,  and  which  only  broke  down  be¬ 
cause  the  Emperor  made  war  too  quickly,  and  with  too 
little  success,  may  be  renewed.  This  is  the  real  German 
scare,  and  this  scare  began  from  the  time  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Italy  met  at  Venice. 
What  happened  at  that  interview  with  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  questions  no  one  knows,  except  a  very 
few  persons,  of  whom  Prince  Bismarck  is  probably 
But  Ultramontane  agitators  treated  the  meeting 


one. 


as  a  grand  occasion  for  getting  their  views  put  forcibly 
before  persons  who  were  not  altogether  unwilling  to 
listen  to  them ;  and  although  official  assurances  were 
immediately  issued  that  ecclesiastical  subjects  had  not 
been  mooted  at  all  by  the  sovereigns  at  their  meeting, 
the  Germans  were  given  to  understand  that  something 
had  really  taken  place  at  Venice  which  was  not  quite 
to  Prince  Bismarck’s  taste.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Austria  and  Italy  has  been  so  reassuring  that  it  is  now  said 
that  the  German  mind  may  be  quite  easy.  The  Austrian 
Reichsrath  and  the  Italian  Parliament  are  so  constantly 
doing  something  which  their  clerical  adversaries  pronounce 
to  be  abominable,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  credulous 
Germans  to  believe  that  they  are  much  subject  to  Ultramon¬ 
tane  influences.  If,  again,  there  is  any  statesman  who  may  be 
trusted  not  to  allow  himself  to  become  the  tool  of  intriguing- 
priests,  it  is  Duke  Decazes.  But  although  it  is  impossible 
to  pretend  that,  under  present  circumstances,  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  Prince  Bismarck  have  any  chance  of  forming  a 
Catholic  league  against  him,  yet  that  an  alliance  on  the 
basis  of  common  ecclesiastical  aims  may  be  formed 
between  at  least  France  and  Austria  is  the  acknowledged 
and  favourite  dream  of  Ultramontan es.  The  Prussian 
Government  is  now  carrying  much  the  strongest  measure  it 
has  as  yet  proposed  in  the  development  of  its  ecclesiastical 
policy.  It  proposes  to  sweep  away  all  the  institutions 
of  all  religious  orders,  with  the  avowed  object  of  rescuing 
education  from  the  influence  of  monks  and  nuns.  This  is 
a  very  vigorous  step,  and  the  more  vigour  Prince  Bismarck 
shows,  the  more  bitterness  he  provokes.  He  has  force  on 
his  side,  and  his  adversaries  are  burning  to  get  the  balance 
of  force  on  their  side ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
real  question  between  the  contending  parties  is  whether 
the  German  Empire  is  to  continue  to  exist  or  not.  The 
Governments  of  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  not  only  do  not 
favour  the  enemies  of  the  German  Empire,-  but  are  ready 
to  go  great  lengths  to  show  that  they  do  not.  But  the 
enemies  of  the  German  Empire  are  always  hinting  that 
a  grand  change  is  soon  to  begin,  that  they  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  wonderfully,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  de¬ 
tested  Prussia  is  virtually  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
counterstroke  of  the  German  Government  is  immediately 
to  set  rumours  afloat  about  the  mobilization  of  the  German 
army.  Thus  an  irritation  is  kept  up,  and  an  amount  of 
apprehension  and  anxiety  is  excited,  which  the  real  facts 
are  very  far  from  justifying.  The  Ultramontanes  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  have  secretly  secured  the  assistance  of 
some  powerful  friends.  The  German  Government  replies 
that  they  have  got  no  friends,  and  that,  if  they  had  any, 
it  would  crush  these  friends  before  they  knew  what 
they  were  about.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  such  a  state 
of  things  big  talk  should  beget  fear,  and  fear  panics,  and 
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panics  Stock  Exchange  catastrophes,  while  all  the  time 
peace  has  never  been  seriously  endangered. 

Almost  anything  a  little  out  of  the  common  way  will 
suffice  to  reassure  people  who  begin  to  see  that  they  have 
been  alarmed  without  any  very  obvious  cause.  On  the 
present  occasion  a  tacit  understanding  has  been  come  to 
that  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Berlin  shall  be  taken  as 
enough  to  make  every  one  happy.  A  little  ingenuity  would 
have  sufficed  to  discover  new  causes  for  disquietude  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Emperors,  fox'  it  might  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  directly  Germany  had  made  sure  of  the 
neutrality  of  Russia,  it  would  feel  itself  free  to  fal[  on 
Erance.  But  the  French  think  that  the  visit  of  the  Czar 
will  do  for  the  termination  of  their  panic  because  the  Czar 
is  a  friend  of  France  and  a  good  riian  who  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  Berlin  and  be  seen  kissing  the 
Emperor  William  on  every  possible  occasion  unless 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  aged  relative  was 
not  hai’bouring  any  improper  designs  against  the 
security  of  an  innocent  and  unoffending  nation  like 
Ei’ance.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  resolve  to 
see,  in  this  new  manifestation  of  the  affectionate  ties 
which  bind  the  two  Emperors,  a  bari-ier  to  those  ambitious 
hopes  of  which  they  cannot  affect  to  think  lightly,  The 
visit  of  the  Czar  was,  it  is  said,  not  originally  intended  to 
have  any  political  signification  whatever.  It  must  have 
seemed  to  him  curious  that  he  should  arrive  by  accident  in 
the  quality  of  the  terminator  of  a  panic.  As  he  happened 
to  be  coming,  the  German  Government  made  the  best  use 
it  could  of  his  visit  by  taking  occasion  of  its  occurrence  k> 
reaffirm  the  policy  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  consis¬ 
tently  relied  since  the  close  of  the  French  war  as  the  real 
guarantee  of  European  peace.  The  tranquillity  of  Europe 
is,  to  his  mind,  safe  from  peril  so  long  as  Russia,  Gei'many, 
and  Austria  act  together,  and  are  determined  that  there 
shall  be  no  wai\  The  German  papers  ai’e  now  instructed 
to  let  it  be  known  that  Russia  and  Germany  are 
working  heartily  together,  and  that  Austria  is 
working  with  them,  so  that  peace  may  be  assui'ed. 
It  is  perfectly  idle  to  speak  of  disarmament  as  tne  key  to 
European  peace.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  the  great 
Continental  Powers  disarming  than  there  is  of  England 
getting  an  efficient  ai’my.  They  cannot,  <md  will  not, 
disarm,  and  so  long  as  the  struggle  between  the  Ckui’ck 
and  the  State  lasts  on  the  Continent  in  its  present  form 
and  intensity,  there  must  be  a  possibility  of  war  breaking 
out,  although  there  may  be,  as  there  is  now,  very 
little  probability  of  its  doing  so  in  any  short  space 
of  time.  If  ever  the  existence  of  the  German  Empire 
is  so  firmly  assured  that  its  enemies  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  even  to  dream  how  it  may  be  cut  short,  then,  and 
not  before  then,  the  present  phase  of  European  trouble  will 
pass  away.  Those  who  live  to  see  that  day  will,  however, 
in  all  likelihood  have  anxieties  of  their  own,  and  will  be  as 
familiar  with  panics,  and  Bourse  catastrophes,  and  reas- 
suring  meetings  of  sovereigns,  as  the  generation  that 
preceded  them. 


FROM  EASTER  TO  WHITSUNTIDE. 

THE  general  result  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  the  few  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since 
Easter  is  favourable  to  the  Government.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  over  the  discussion  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Bill  which  the  Ministry  had  hoped  would  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  other  measures.  Questions, 
too,  which  arose  almost  by  accident  have  awakened  far 
more  interest  than  the  proper  business  of  the  Session  ;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  far  from  happy  in  his  management  of 
the  House  when  considering  the  curious  points  of  privilege 
which  excited  and  interested  men  ot  all  pai’ties.  Still 
the  Government  has  pushed  some  of  its  own  measures 
forward.  It  so  conducted  the  debates  on  the  Peace  Pre¬ 
servation  Bill  that  even  Irish  members,  subject  to  the 
o*eneral  reservation  that  they  must  not  be  taken  to  be 
ever  satisfied  with  anything,  acknowledged  that  they 
had  been  well  treated.  The  Budget  was  only  open  to 
serious  criticism  on  one  point ;  and  although  the  discussion 
of  this  one  point  provoked  a  lively  debate,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment  could  not  be  much  damaged  when  all  that  they  were 
blamed  for  was  for  a  failure  in  that  adroitness  in  hood¬ 
winking  the  taxpayers  which  cleverer  people  would  have 
shown  if  they  had  been  in  office.  The  little  Bills  which 
the  Ministry  have  invented  glide  gently  along  their  ap¬ 


pointed  course,  and  will  probably  appear  before  long  in 
the  Statute-book,  not  so  much  in  the  riiape  of  what 
are  ordinarily  known  as  laws,  as  in  that  of  excel¬ 
lent  pieces  of  authoritative  advice.  The  two  main 
conceptions  which  animate  the  Ministry,  and  on 
which  they  fondly  rely  to  guide  them  through  all  diffi¬ 
culties,  are  that  Bi'itish  subjects  must  be  advised,  not 
coerced,  and  that  everything  that  requires  the  trouble  of  a 
decision  may  be  decided  by  County  Court  Judges.  It  is 
wonderful  how  vei’y  simple  legislation  becomes  when  boldly 
dealt  with  in  this  way.  Up  to  the  extremest  point  possible 
people  are  to  cut  their  own  knots  for  themselves,  subject 
to  wise  advice  as  to  how  to  cut  them ;  and  then,  if  the 
knots  really  cannot  be  cut  in  this  way,  there  is  always  at 
hand,  as  a  cheap  and  practicable  Alexander,  the  County 
Court  Judge,  whose  knowledge  and  leisure  are  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  being  equally  boundless.  Lord  Cairns 
got  out  of  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  J udicature  Bill 
had  placed  him  by  postponing  it  to  another  year ;  and  the 
legal  measures  of  the  Ministry  have  called  forth  so  little 
comment  in  the  Lords  that  Lord  Selborne  has  found  time 
to  bring  forward  once  more  his  visionary  project  for 
a  School  of  Law.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
feature  of  recent  Parliamentary  history  is  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  in  their  proper 
position.  Lord  Hartington  has  fulfilled  all  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  leadership  which  could  reasonably  be  enter¬ 
tained.  He  has  stuck  to  his  post,  he  has  avoided  every 
appearance  of  factiousness,  he  has  listened  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  practised  advisers,  and  he  has  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  commendable  speeches  which  were 
open  to  no  other  objection  than  that  they  failed  to  command 
any  attention.  But  he  does  not  affect  to  be  supreme  where 
greater  lights  ai’e  willing  to  shine.  Mr.  Bright  spoke  as 
no  one  else  could  have  spoken  in  the  Kenealy  debate, 
for  no  one  but  Mr.  Bright  could  address  the  supporters 
of  Dr.  Kenealy  in  the  character  of  a  sincere  and 
familiar  friend  pointing  out  the  absurdities  by  which  they 
had  been  deluded.  On  the  Burials  Bill  he  made 
a  speech  which,  if  not  altogether  relevant  in  point  of 
logic,  showed  how  a  great  orator,  prompted  by  strong 
personal  feeling,  can  touch  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  parties. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  appeared  on  the  scene  with  all  his 
wonted  ardour  in  defence  of  the  Terminable  Annuities 
which  he  loves  so  well ;  and  a  debate  on  the  closing  of 
Irish  public-houses  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  cor¬ 
recting  a  misconception  as  to  his  celebrated  dictum  that 
Ireland  should  be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas.  He 
explained  that  what  he  really  said  was  that  Irish  ideas 
ought  to  prevail,  but  only  so  long  as  they  did  not  trench 
on  the  field  of  Imperial  interests  and  duties.  The  ex¬ 
planation  comes  rather  late,  but  in  such  a  matter  late  is 
certainly-  better  than  never. 

The  House  of  Commons  has,  however,  had  other  things 
to  think  of  much  more  entertaining  than  the  measures  of 
the  Government.  It  has  disposed  of  the  great  Kenealy 
question,  and  it  has  busied  itself  about  ils  own  privileges. 
The  preliminary  discussion  as  to  petitions,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  Dr.  Kenealy’s  grand  day  of  battle,  was  eminently 
useful.  It 'was  not  quite  clear  what  petitioners  might 
say  and  what  they  might  not  say,  and  it  was  very  desirable 
to  have  it  recorded  that  they  may  attack  any  one  except 
the  Queen  and  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Some  doubt  had  apparently  existed  whether  they  could  be 
permitted  to  make  charges  against  Judges,  but  every  one 
will  now  know  that  petitioners  may  state  anything  against 
Judges  that  they  think  fit  to  state.  Some  members,  too,  had 
felt  a  reluctance  to  present  petitions  containing  what  they 
believed  to  be  wholly  unfounded  accusations  against  high 
public  officials  of  indisputable  integrity  and  honour.  But 
it  will  henceforth  be  recognized  that  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  is  a  purely  ministerial  act ;  so  that,  for  example,  if 
Mr.  Whalley  were  asked  by  a  constituent  to  present  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  handing  over  all  School  Boards  to  the  Jesuits,  he 
would  be  bound  to  present  it,  and  yet  would  be  totally  free 
from  the  imputation  that  lie  coincided  with  its  prayer. 
The  Kenealy  debate  was  a  memorable  example  of  what  the 
House  of  Commons  can  do  when  seen  at  its  best.  It  can 
call  to  its  bar  the  disseminators  of  erroneous  views,  the 
utterersof  calumnies, thefosterers  of  delusions,  hear  patiently 
what  they  have  to  say,  decide  and  record  its  decision 
in  a  way  so  conclusive  and  so  indisputable  that  the  matter 
is  ended  at  once  and  for  ever.  In  a  single  evening  Dr. 
Kenealy  was  heard,  refuted,  and  disposed  of.  He  was 
refuted  principally  by  himself,  for  when  he  had  to  state 
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what  he  really  meant,  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
No  serious  charge  on  which  he  was  prepared  to  insist,  no 
grievance  that  he  could  even  suggest,  called  for  a  serious 
remedy.  A  little  abuse,  a  few  wandering  remarks,  some 
side  attacks  on  people  who  had  nothing  really  to  do  with 
the  trial  of  Orton,  and  his  case  was  over.  His  big 
bubble  had  been  pricked,  and  collapsed  visibly  in  the 
sight  of  all  men.  As  was  remarked,  with  much  good 
sense,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishman,  the  poor  con¬ 
vict  must  now  languish  out  his  time  at  Dartmoor,  and  Dr. 
Kenealy  must  attend  exclusively  to  Magna  Charta.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  this  Kenealy 
question.  He  was  studiously  courteous  to  a  man  who  had 
just  completely  failed,  and  was  only  mildly  derisive  when 
he  expressed  confidence  in  the  army  even  though  Dr. 
Kenealy  was  disappointed.  Most  of  his  speech  was  de¬ 
voted  to  praising  Judges  and  complimenting  ladies;  and 
he  did  not  stretch  the  triumph  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  supreme  arbiter  in  the  matter  by  dwelling  upon  it 
too  pointedly.  What  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  a 
great  nuisance  was  got  rid  of  as  quietly  and  effectually 
as  possible. 

That  Mr.  Disraeli  w-as  equally  happy  when  the  question 
of  privilege  subsequently  arose,  no  one  can  venture  to  say ; 
but  what  Homer  does  not  sometimes  nod  ?  The  difficulty 
caused  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  might  have  been  easily  over¬ 
come  if  it  had  at  once  occurred  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  invite 
the  House  to  authorize  a  statement  by  the  Committee  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  letter  had  been  made 
public.  Unfortunately,  as  he  frankly  owned,  he  did  not 
think  of  this  until  a  whole  evening  had  been  wasted,  and 
the  unmeaning  process  of  calling-unoffending  prisoners  to  the 
bar  had  been  sanctioned.  This  was  a  blunder  ;  and  so  it  was 
a  blunder  when,  the  general  subject  of  reporting  being 
raised,  Mr.  Disraeli  first  said  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  left  the  matter  to 
Lord  Hartington,  then  decided  to  take  part  of  Lord 
Hartington’s  work  out  of  his  hands,  and  then  owned  that 
the  whole  subject  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But 
it  is  to  some  degree  true  that  there  has  been  a  gain  in  the 
Government  not  having  at  once  seen  what  it  ought  to  do. 
The  House  has  been  educated  by  experience.  Members 
who  imagined  that  they  could,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  the  Session,  talk  a  Bill  out  which  the  majority  was 
determined  to  carry,  have  ascertained  their  mistake.  Theory 
whispers  that  talk  must  win ;  but  theory  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Biggar with  his  Blue-books  and  Blackstone  broke  down. 
That  fair  reports  should  be  protected,  and  that  strangers 
shall  be  excluded  only  when  a  really  good  reason  can 
be  given,  are  propositions  that  are  universally  admitted. 
But  the  notion  that  the  press  is  an  oppressed  institution, 
of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Cowen  are  the  professional 
avengers,  has  been  dispelled,  and  members  who  recklessly 
use  the  power  of  turning  strangers  out  have  found  that 
their  conduct  awakens  an  amount  of  irritation,  even  among 
members  of  their  own  clique,  which  is  more  than  they  can 
endure.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  avoid  the  appearance  of 
some  weakness  and  much  hesitation,  but  he  altogether 
avoided  the  appeai-auce  of  domineering,  and  of  a  care¬ 
lessness  for  those  interests  of  the  House  which  may 
be  out  of  view  at  the  present  moment,  but  Which 
history  suggests  should  not  be  neglected.  Even  if  he 
seemed  to  be  more  vehement  and  dictatorial  than  usual 
when  he  proclaimed  that  the  House  should  sit  on  and 
on  until  every  Government  measure  had  been  passed,  it 
was  so  evident  that  he  was  only  actuated  by  a  tempo,  ary 
wish  to  be  applauded  for  firmness  that  no  bad  impression 
was  produced.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  House  when  nice  and  delicate  questions  might 
arise,  it  was  confidently  supposed  that  he  would  show  him¬ 
self  especially  strong  ;  and  that  in  this,  one  of  his  strong 
points,  he  has  not  been  quite  so  strong  as  was  anticipated. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  BUDGET. 

rnHE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  every  reason  to 
JL  be  satisfied  with  the  discussion  on  his  Budget.  Three 
principal  members  of  the  official  Opposition  found  every 
possible  fault  with  his  plans  ;  but  nearly  every  independent 
member  who  spoke  on  either  side  of  the  House  repudiated 
their  captious  objections.  It  was  no  small  triumph  for 
Sis-  S.  Northcote  to  conduct  with  success  a  direct  en¬ 
counter  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  subsequent  speeches  of  Mr. 


Lowe  and  Mr.  Childers  did  nothing  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  the  part/.  In  an  elaborate  speech,  said  to  have  been 
delivered  in  his  best  manner,  Mr.  Gladstone  committed 
the  characteristic  error  of  making  a  fuss  about  nothing. 
Nothing  could  be  more  legitimate  in  its  way  than  his  com¬ 
ment  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  hasty  promise  to  abolish  the 
Income-tax  ;  but  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  a  great 
financier  to  rest  his  case  on  a  rhetorical  flourish  of  an 
amateur  adversary.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  seriously  pre¬ 
tended  to  a  knowledge  of  finance ;  and  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  he  was  unluckily  tempted  for  a  moment  to  bid  against 
a  rival  who  had  offered  the  constituencies  an  enormous 
bribe.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sacrifice  of  fiscal  expediency  to 
party  considerations  was  far  more  blameable  than  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  inconsiderate  promise.  The  oversight  which 
had  been  committed  at  Aylesbury  was  partially  corrected 
by  the  appointment  of  the  most  competent  member  of  the 
party  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  imprudence  might  have  been  fully  condoned  if 
there  were  not  some  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  only  objectionable  part  of  the  Budget  of 
1874.  Sir  S.  Northcote’ s  position  would  be  unassailable 
if  he  had  not  remitted  a  penny  in  the  pound  of  Income- 
tax  when  there  was  a  risk  of  a  deficit.  Mr.  Childers’s 
arguments  would  have  lost  all  their  force  if  the  current 
year  had  commenced  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  two 
millions.  Having  once  deferred  to  his  political  chief,  Sir 
S.  Northcote  wisely  intimates  his  intention  of  not  tamper¬ 
ing  any  further  with  the  most  unobjectionable  source  of 
national  revenue.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  own  professions,  if  not  with  his  practice,  in  main¬ 
taining  the  opinion  that  the  Income-tax  ought  to  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  it  can  be  spared.  No  other  Minister 
has  been  more  ready  to  continue  the  tax,  and  to  increase 
its  rate  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  various  reductions  of 
taxation ;  but  for  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
pointed  to  ultimate  abolition,  though  his  authority  has 
not  been  reinforced  by  any  convincing  argument.  It 
is  wholly  immaterial  to  inquire  with  Mr.  Gladstone  into 
the  promises  which  Conservative  members  of  the  party 
may  have  given  to  anti-income-tax  Associations.  The 
present  majority  has  the  good  sense  to  entrust  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  to  its  leaders ;  and,  as  long  as  Sir  S.  North¬ 
cote  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  Income-tax,  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  will  vote  for  his  proposals. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  attach 
great  importance  to  the  manner  of  stating  the  public 
accounts  ;  but  when  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  Treasury  engage  with  their  predecessors  in 
discussions  on  the  details  of  balance-sheets,  the  House  of 
Commons  excusably  ceases  to  listen.  Except  by  an  in¬ 
direct  process,  no  man  and  no  nation  was  ever  made  richer 
or  poorer  by  book-keeping.  It  is  right  that  the  public 
accounts  should  be  kept  in  the  newest  and  most  scientific 
way,  but  receipts  are  not  made  larger  or  expenses  smaller  by 
adjustment  and  classification.  Mr.  Gladstone  solemnly 
declares  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  three 
paramount  duties.  “  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  expen- 
“  diture  of  the  country;  the  second  is  to  keep  the  income  of 
“  the  country  above  the  charges  ;  and  the  third  is  to  present 
“  nothing  to  the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons  except 
“  figures  that  will  bear  careful  and  searching  examination.” 
Mr.  Lowe’s  definition  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as 
an  animal  which  produces  a  surplus  was  simpler  and  more 
accurate.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  at  all  times  the 
duty  of  a  Finance  Minister  to  reduce  public  expenditure, 
for  the  expenditure  may  possibly  be  too  low,  or  it  may  be 
exactly  the  amount  which  is  necessary  or  expedient;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  great  administrative 
departments  rather  than  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  determine  the  wants  of  the  public  service.  The  second 
@f  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enumerated  duties  corresponds  with 
Mr.  Lowe’s  proposition.  As  to  the  statement  of  the  ac¬ 
counts,  the  duty  is  of  secondary  importance.  Fortunately 
for  himself,  Sir  S.  Northcote  understands  the  details  of 
balances  and  the  mysteries  of  double-entry  almost  as  well  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  corrected 
an  inaccurate  criticism  when  he  reminded  Mr.  Childers 
that  interest  on  Treasury  loans  is  properly  placed  to  the 
credit  of  revenue.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had,  as  he  confessed,  been  unnecessarily  candid  in 
stating  that  he  had  allowed  certain  payments  into 
the  Exchequer  to  be  delayed  that  they  might  be 
included  in  the  receipts  of  the  current  year.  He  ought 
to  have  foreseen  that  a  laxity  extending  over  two  on 
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three  days  would  provoke  Mr.  Gladstone’s  indignant  re¬ 
probation.  Trifles  of  this  kind  are  perhaps  worthy  of 
notice,  but  not  of  an  elaborate  attack  from  a  great  orator 
and  financier.  Something  would  have  been  gained  by 
persuading  the  House  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  not  master  of  his  business ;  but  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Sir  S.  Northcote  was  provided  with  an  answer 
to  everydetailedcriticism,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  acted 
more  prudently  in  devolving  his  task  on  some  less  respon¬ 
sible  subordinate. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  attack  on  the  scheme  for  providing  a 
Sinking  Fund  seems  to  have  impressed  Sir  S.  Northcote 
with  unnecessary  astonishment.  It  would  have  been  more 
surprising  if  a  deviation  from  any  method  formerly 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  summarily  con¬ 
demned.  For  some  years  the  late  Prime  Minister  had 
been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  dilating  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  reducing  the  National  Debt.  At  one  time  he 
was  profoundly  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  an  inge¬ 
nious  writer  that  the  Debt  ought  to  be  paid  off  before 
the  coal-fields  are  exhausted.  On  other  occasions  Mr. 
Gladstone  seemed  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  a 
moral  duty  to  discharge  an  obligation  to  a  creditor  who 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  exact  payment  of 
the  principal.  The  conversion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Debt  into  Terminable  Annuities  provided  for  the  payment  of 
corresponding  amounts ;  and  under  the  operation  of  the 
general  law,  surpluses  arising  in  prosperous  years  were 
more  directly  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  Last  year, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  surplus  would  be  large  beyond 
all  former  precedent,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it  more  expe¬ 
dient  to  buy  a  majority  than  to  reduce  the  Debt.  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  when  he  succeeded  to  office,  adopted  the  later 
and  less  heroic  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  distributed 
the  whole  amount  of  the  surplus  among  the  payers  of  rates 
and  taxes.  He  now  proposes  to  dedicate  all  future  sur¬ 
pluses  up  to  a  certain  amount  to  the  payment  of  debt,  not 
by  any  complicated  machinery  of  Annuities,  but  by  direct 
purchase  of  Consols.  It  is  a  fair  criticism  on  the  plan  that  it 
is  entirely  prospective,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  estimated 
surplus  in  the  present  year ;  but  if  debt  is  to  be  paid, 
Sir  S.  Northcote’s  plan  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s. 
It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  future  Parliaments  may 
decline  to  raise  taxes  for  the  payment  of  debt ;  but  it  is 
also  possible  that,  in  appropriating  the  surplus  for  the  relief 
of  taxation,  they  may  be  perfectly  in  the  right.  It  is  not  a 
sound  argument  for  the  complicated  system  of  Terminable 
Annuities  that  it  fetters  the  discretion  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is,  as  some  speakers  remarked,  not  impos¬ 
sible  that,  since  taxation  is  now  comparatively  light,  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons  may  at  last  be  willing 
to  provide  a  Sinking  Fund.  The  popular  opinion  of  the 
day  is  sufficiently  plausible  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  lasting 
for  a  limited  period. 

The  burden  of  the  Debt  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of 
the  country  has  probably  been  reduced  by  two-thirds 
within  the  last  sixty  years ;  and  with  continuing  prosperity 
it  will  become  relatively  lighter  and  lighter.  The  slow 
but  inevitable  depreciation  of  the  value  of  gold  tells 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  debtor.  A  minutely  accurate  cal¬ 
culation  would  perhaps  prove  that  a  certain  loss  was 
involved  in  the  discharge  of  any  portion  of  the  Debt.  The 
direct  gain  is  no  greater  than  that  which  is  produced 
by  investing  money  at  3^  per  cent.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  scheme  has  raised  the  price 
of  the  F unds,  and  if  the  result  proves  to  be  permanent,  the 
reasons  for  paying  off  the  Debt  are,  to  the  extent  of  the  rise, 
already  weakened ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  balance  of  expediency  is  redressed  by  a  proof  that 
the  credit  of  the  country  would  have  been  raised  if  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  further  loans.  The  reduction  of 
the  Debt  would  enable  Finance  Ministers  to  dispose 
more  freely  of  their  resources;  and  the  possession  of  a 
large  surplus  revenue,  which  was  voluntarily  appropriated 
to  a  purpose  of  little  urgency,  might  be  convenient  in  the 
contingency  of  an  unexpected  demand.  The  proposal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seems  to  be  approved  by 
all  advocates  of  the  payment  of  debt,  except  those  who  are 
officially  bound  to  find  fault  even  with  the  adoption  of 
their  own  principles.  A  machinery  will  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  which  Parliament  can  reduce  the  Debt,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  without  the  strain  of  an  annual  vote  for 
the  purpose.  If  financial  authority  permanently  in¬ 
clines  to  the  doctrine  of  paying  off  the  Debt,  the 
fiction  by  which  the  interest  is  to  be  estimated  at 


28,ooo,oooZ.  may  gradually  acquire  the  sanctity  which 
can  only  be  conferred  by  time.  The  country  and  the 
House  of  Commons  will  pretend  to  believe  that  the  annual 
expenditure  is  larger  by  five  or  six  millions  than  the  actual 
amount.  Foreign  Governments,  capitalists,  and  the  world 
at  large  will  not  fail  to  entertain  additional  respect  for  a 
State  which  has  a  large  annual  surplus  disposable  at  any 
moment  for  the  necessities  of  peace  or  war.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  susceptibilities  will  be  consulted  by 
the  creation  from  time  to  time  of  a  small  amount  of 
Terminable  Annuities.  If  the  Sinking  Fund  is  maintained, 
the  result  will  be  regarded  with  general  satisfaction ;  and, 
in  the  opposite  and  more  probable  event,  no  harm  will  have 
been  done. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 

HE  Assembly  has  met,  and  has  decided  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  by-elections.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  before  coming  to  so  trenchant  a  resolution  the 
Assembly  would  have  asked  the  Government  to  say  at 
what  time  they  hoped  to  have  got  through  the  necessary 
public  business,  and  to  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  general 
election.  But  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  is  so  terrible  to 
a  great  majority  of  the  deputies,  even  of  those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  must  take  place  in  the  present 
year,  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  know  the  bad  news 
an  hour  sooner  than  is  necessary.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Cabinet  does  not  wish  to  prolong  the  Assembly’s  existence 
beyond  the  present  summer,  and  the  tone  of  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret-Pasquier  seems  to  indicate  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Right  Centre  are  on  this  point  at  one  with  the  Cabinet.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  month,  if  not  the  day,  which  is  to  see  the  last 
of  the  much-abused  Assembly  of  1871  is  perhaps  already 
fixed.  There  must  at  all  events  be  a  very  general  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  fixed,  or  more  deputies  would  have  been 
found  to  support  M.  Wolowski’s  amendment  to  the  first 
clause  of  the  Bill  for  suppressing  by-elections.  M. 
Wolowski  made  the  very  reasonable  suggestion  that  the 
Assembly  should  not  pledge  itself  to  keep  the  vacant  seats 
unfilled  until  it  knew  when  the  general  election  was  to 
come  on.  He  was  willing  that  no  by-elections  should  be 
held  for  the  present;  but  he  proposed  that,  if  by  the  1st  of 
August  the  date  of  the  Dissolution  had  not  been  fixed,  all 
the  vacant  seats  should  be  filled  up  at  once.  This  amend¬ 
ment  had  two  strong  recommendations.  It  recognized  the 
nearness  of  a  dissolution,  and  thereby  would  probably  have 
put  an  end  to  any  schemes  for  postponing  it  beyond  the 
autumn,  and  it  saved  the  Assembly  from  throwing  an  ap¬ 
parent  slight  upon  the  constituencies.  If  the  general 
election  is  really  not  far  off,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  suspending  by-elections.  But  so  long 
as  the  date  of  the  general  election  remains  undetermined, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  enemies  of  the  Government  to 
represent  that  the  Ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  are  alike  bent  upon  stifling  public  opinion,  and  that 
now  that  they  have  got  rid  of  by-elections,  they  will  set 
to  work  to  find  excuses  for  postponing  the  general  election. 
A  little  time  back  M.  Wolowski  would  probably  have  been 
supported  by  tho  united  Left,  and  by  the  Left  Centre.  As 
it  was, .he  only  found  179  deputies  to  vote  with  him.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  Lett  Centre  and  many  deputies 
even  of  the  Left  are  sufficiently  persuaded  that  the  object 
of  M.  Wolowski’s  amendment  is  already  virtually  secured, 
inasmuch  as  the  date  of  the  dissolution  will  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Government  long  before  the  1st  of  August, 
this  change  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

It  seems  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  Cabinet  should 
have  any  wish  to  go  on  with  the  existing  Chamber  any 
longer  than  is  unavoidable.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all 
hands  that,  if  anything  happened  to  the  present  Ministry, 
it  would  have  no  successor  like  itself.  The  enterprise  in  which 
M.  Buffet  had  so  nearly  failed  was  Marshal  MacMahon’s 
last  attempt  at  Parliamentary  Cabinet- making.  If  this 
had  come  to  nothing,  he  would  have  chosen  his  advisers 
without  regard  to  their  position  in  the  Assembly.  What 
nearly  came  to  pass  then  would  probably  come  to  pass  now 
if  M.  Buffet  were  to  be  defeated  by  some  chance  combina¬ 
tion  of  parties,  and  if  the  Marshal  were  once  more  to 
find  himself  embarrassed  by  a  Ministerial  crisis.  So  long 
as  it  is  believed  that  a  dissolution  is  near  at  hand,  no  such 
combination  of  parties  need  be  feared.  A  large  majority 
in  the  Assembly  wish  that  the  present  Ministry  should 
be  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  general  election  ;  and,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  notion  of  a  dissolution  is  not  allowed  to 
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slip  too  far  into  the  background,  they  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  so  as  to  keep  them  in  office.  No  party 
in  France  quite  knows  what  are  the  limits  of  Ministerial 
influence  at  election  time,  and  almost  every  party  thinks 
that,  as  it  cannot  have  exactly  the  Executive  it  wants,  the 
present  Ministry  is  the  best  substitute  that  can  be  obtained. 
The  Right  Centre  are  satisfied  because  they  have  the  largest 
share  of  places.  The  Left  Centre  are  satisfied  because  the 
second  most  important  office  in  the  Cabinet  is  filled  by  one 
of  their  leaders.  The  Left,  who  are  altogether  excluded, 
are  satisfied  because  they  know  that  any  possible  successor 
to  the  present  Cabinet,  chosen  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Assembly,  would  be  decidedly  less  liberal.  The  Moderate 
Right  are  satisfied  because  they  feel  that  a  more  Conser¬ 
vative  Minister  than  M.  Buffet  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  Imperialists.  All  these  sections,  there¬ 
fore,  are  agreed  in  wishing  to  make  no  change  on  the  eve 
of  a  dissolution.  But,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  no  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  intended,  the  motive  which  unites  them  in 
support  of  the  Ministry  would  cease  to  operate.  The 
Conservatives,  with  no  general  election  in  prospect,  and 
with  by-elections  suspended,  would  feel  their  spirits 
rising,  and  would  at  once  begin  to  dream  of  reconstructing 
the  old  monarchical  majority.  The  Republicans,  who  have 
waited  so  long  on  the  chance  of  getting  an  Assembly 
which  shall  really  represent  the  country,  would  feel  that 
their  patience  had  been  abused,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  suppressing  their  natural  irritation.  The  hopes 
of  the  one  party  and  the  fears  of  the  other  would  soon 
bring  them  together  in  opposition  to  the  Government. 
Though  they  would  be  powerless  to  construct  a  Ministry 
in  common,  they  would  find  it  extremely  easy  to  destroy 
one.  The  longer  a  dissolution  is  put  off,  the  more  danger 
there  is  that  some  such  coalition  may  be  attempted,  and 
with  this  possibility  in  view  the  Government  can  scarcely 
be  under  any  inducement  to  maintain  their  reserve  much 
longer. 

Probably  they  would  be  ready  to  speak  their  mind  at 
once  if  they  could  first  arrive  at  an  agreement  upon  the 
question  whether  the  elections  shall  be  held  under  the 
present  system  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  or  under  the  system, 
or  some  modification  of  the  system,  of  scrutin  d'arrondisse- 
ment.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
the  scrutin  dc  liste.  So  long  as  every  voter  in  a  department 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members,  there  will  always 
be  large  minorities  which  are  apparently  left  unrepresented. 
If  London  returned  its  members  on  the  same  plan  as  Paris, 
the  City  and  Westminster  would  be  swamped  by  Southwark 
and  Finsbury.  The  French  Conservatives  feel  that,  if  the 
constituencies  were  more  split  up,  they  would  have  many 
more  chances  than  they  now  enjoy.  They  reckon  especially 
on  the  strength  of  the  local  influences  which  they  might 
be  able  to  command.  In  the  department  these  go 
for  little,  because  the  influence  of  a  great  landowner  or 
manufacturer  in  one  district  is  neutralized  by  the  influence 
of  a  great  landowner  or  manufacturer  in  another  dis¬ 
trict.  In  the  arrondissement  each  might  have  things 
his  own  way,  and  though  by  this  means  the  Liberal  land- 
owner  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
Conservative  in  the  neighbouring  arrondissement  into  his 
calculations,  the  latter  probably  feels  that  he  has  usually 
the  worst  of  the  compromise.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
importance  of  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  these  rival 
systems  is  a  good  deal  exaggerated.  It  is  very  hard  to 
predict  what  universal  suffrage  will  say  on  any  given 
occasion,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  however 
the  constituencies  may  be  arranged,  it  usually  contrives 
to  say  pretty  much  what  it  wishes  to  say  at  the  moment. 
It  may  be  indifferent  or  deluded,  but  it  is  not  silenced. 
The  weakness  of  the  Conservative  party  in  France  is  due 
mucli  less  to  their  inability  to  return  their  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  members  to  the  Legislature  than  to  the  apathy 
whic.h  leads  them  to  assume  that  it  is  of  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  return  their  fair  proportion.  If  they  did  try, 
they  would  probably  find  that  the  existence  of  a  power¬ 
ful  minority  would  greatly  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  moderate  element  in  the  majority,  and  in  this  way 
secure  the  return  of  a  far  less  extreme  candidate  than 
would',  have  been  chosen  if  the  minority  had  only  sulked 
in  their  tents.  But  then  this  is  a  sort  of  influence 
which  ,  a  French  Conservative  rarely  cares  to  exert.  He 
probably  hates  his  moderate  opponent  quite  as  cordially  as 
his  exitreme  opponent,  and  very  possibly  thinks  him  the 
more  'dangerous  enemy  of  the  two.  He  only  cares  to 
return  the  man  who  exactly  represents  his  own  views,  and  if 


there  were  a  deputy  for  each  arrondissement,  he  thinks  that 
he  might  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  this.  In  so  far  as  he 
succeeded,  the  result  would  probably  be  mischievous.  In 
a  French  Assembly  there  is  always  considerable  danger 
that  opposing  views  will  be  represented  in  their  crudest  and 
most  violent  forms,  and  all  schemes  which  have  for  their 
object  the  more  exact  representation  of  minorities  tend  to 
exaggerate  this  feature  in  the  representative  body.  The 
more  complex  the  constituency,  the  more  necessary  it  be¬ 
comes  to  rub  down  these  differences  in  the  preliminary 
process  of  agreeing  upon  a  candidate.  Probably  the  choice 
which  M.  Buffet  and  his  colleagues  will  ultimately  make 
between  the  two  systems  will  be  determined  by  less  ab¬ 
stract  considerations  than  any  that  have  been  here 
enumerated. 


CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  people  of  the  United  States,  who  will  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  celebrate  once  a  month  some 
patriotic  centenary,  may  probably  regard  with  sympathy 
and  approbation  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  remaining  links 
which  connect  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  the  mother- 
country.  If  a  Bill  which  has  lately  passed  the  Canadian 
Parliament  is  not  disallowed  by  the  Crown,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
superseded.  The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  lately  con¬ 
sidered  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Colonial  Court  of 
Appeal.  During  the  progress  of  the  measure  a  private 
member  moved  that  the  judgment  of  the  proposed  Court 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  Imperial  appeal ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  strange  that  the  Ministers  should  have  at  once  accepted 
the  amendment.  A  change  of  a  revolutionary  character 
ought  to  have  been  either  introduced  or  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  Government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  former  Minister, 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  protested  against  an  innovation 
which  seemed  to  him  the  first  step  to  separation  from  the 
Empire.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  the  amended  Bill 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Senate  it  was  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  In  this  instance  a  laudable 
English  pi’ecedent  was  disregarded ;  for  it  is  the  traditional 
duty  of  the  Speaker  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  rare  occasions  of  his  necessary  interference,  to  give  his 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  existing  law.  It  will  not  be 
worth  while  to  engage  in  a  conflict  with  tie  Canadian 
Parliament  if  it  persists  in  its  sudden  decision ;  but  the 
Governor-General  or  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
properly  allow  an  opportunity  for  further  consideration  of 
the  matter.  The  Bill  itself  possesses  little  practical  im¬ 
portance,  for  it  still  allows  unsuccessful  litigants  in  the 
Courts  of  First  Instance  the  option  of  appealing,  not  to  the 
new  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion,  but  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  whole  number  of  Canadian  appeals  is  in¬ 
considerable  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  all  disputants  on 
Courts  of  Appeal  generally  overrate  their  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction, 
which  really  control  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  litigation. 
The  significance  of  the  Canadian  Bill  consists  in  the  haste 
and  levity  with  which  a  sovereign  prerogative  is  abolished. 
Autonomy  in  its  technical  and  proper  sense  means  nothing 
more  or  less  than  exemption  Rom  the  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  superior. 

In  former  times,  jurisdiction,  whether  immediate  or 
appellate,  generally  involved  profit  as  well  as  dignity.  At 
present  only  a  few  practitioners  are  interested  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  appellate  power  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council.  During  the  discussions  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  was  often  asserted  that  the  colonies  attached  much 
importance  to  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  Queen  in 
Council.  It  now  appears  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
prefers  to  keep  its  appeals  at  home.  If  the  establishment 
of  juridical  independence  is  recommended  by  considerations 
of  expediency,  or  even  of  local  pride,  the  wishes  cf  the 
Canadians  may  be  indulged  without  reluctance.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  measure  indicates  a  desire  for  independence, 
it  will  not  be  obstinately  resisted.  The  bond  which  unites  the 
colonies  with  England  has  become  indefinitely  elastic ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  capacity  of  extension  is 
yet  exhausted.  At  a  recent  festivity  at  Philadelphia  the 
English  Minister  at  Washington  ventured  to  boast  that 
England  was  in  some  respects  more  free  than  the  United 
States.  He  might  have  added  that  the  authority  of  the 
mother-country  over  the  larger  colonies  is  the  most 
tolerant  and  the  least  perceptible  of  all  known  kinds  of 
government.  No  other  Empire  has  at  any  time  allowed  its 
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dependencies  to  repudiate  at  pleasure  the  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  which  has  connected  them  with  the  central  power. 
Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  have  now  for  many 
years  been  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  only  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of 
taxing  English  importations.  The  concession  of  internal 
independence  may  not  have  been  dictated  by  pure 
generosity,  but  it  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  good  sense. 
The  Americans  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having  first 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  English  statesmen  the  difficulty 
of  repressing  the  ambition  of  disaffected  colonists.  The 
Canadians  will  never  celebrate  a  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  followed  by  a  war. 

The  difficulty  of  satisfying  present  or  past  colonists  is 
illustrated  by  the  indifferent  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
complimentary  letter.  It  was  not  bis  fault  that  he  was 
placed  in  a  dilemma  which  has  been  forcibly  stated 
by  one  of  his  American  critics.  He  would  have  given 
general  offence  if  he  had  professed  to  regret  the  indepen¬ 
dence  which  was  acquired  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  yet,  when  lie  courteously  ex¬ 
presses  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  their  secession,  he  is 
reproached  with  his  supposed  depreciation  of  the  loss  which 
was  suffered  by  England.  It  is,  as  the  representative  of 
American  susceptibilities  logically  proves,  impossible  that 
an  Englishman  should  rejoice  in  the  separation,  unless  he 
thinks  that  the  colonies  were  not  worth  retaining.  In 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  dance  to  the  piping  or 
to  weep  with  the  moaning  of  the  greatest  and  thinnest¬ 
skinned  of  nations.  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  his  lan¬ 
guage  was  profusely  sympathetic,  failed  to  combine  grief 
with  joy  in  the  due  proportion.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  he  exhorts  his  young  friends  to  study  the  history 
of  the  American  rebellion,  when  he  hints  that  the  British 
Empire  has  survived  the  disruption.  The  colonists  who 
still  retain  and  cherish  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
are  almost  as  difficult  to  please.  They  resent  equally  the 
slightest  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings, 
and  the  faintest  suggestion  that  they  will  not  be  re¬ 
tained  by  force  if  at  any  future  time  they  should  desire 
formal  independence.  As  far  as  the  great  self-governed 
colonies  arc  concerned,  the  duty  of  a  judicious  Minister  or 
Governor  consists  almost  wholly  in  the  exercise  of  tact, 
and  in  a  fine  perception  of  the  analogies  and  consequences 
of  responsible  government.  Lord  Gkanville  was  less 
successful  at  the  Colonial  Office  than  in  the  other  public 
departments  which  he  has  administered,  because  he  be¬ 
trayed  too  plainly  his  leaning  to  the  policy  of  allowing  the 
colonies  to  go.  Lord  Dofb’ERIN  on  his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Canada  adopted  the  more  judicious  course 
of  announcing  on  all  occasions  his  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Empire.  He  bad  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  the  party  which  now  governs  the  Do¬ 
minion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  advice  of  his  actual 
Ministers  as  long  as  they  remained  in  office ;  but  his  im¬ 
partiality  is  now  fully  appreciated,  and  the  popularity  which 
he  enjoys  is  well  deserved.  He  may  probably  attach  little 
practical  importance  to  the  transmission  of  judicial  appeals 
from  Montreal  or  Toronto  to  London ;  but  the  sudden 
renunciation  of  one  form  of  connexion  with  the  Crown 
must  have  produced  an  unpleasant  impression.  The 
opponents  and  successor’s  of  Sir  John  Macdonald’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  often  been  accused  by  their  adversaries 
of  imperfect  loyalty,  and  of  a  disposition  to  encourage 
annexation.  The  Opposition  will  not  fail  to  enforce  its 
habitual  charges  by  reference  to  the  recent  vote.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  constituencies  will  approve  of  a  change 
which  apparently  points  in  the  direction  of  secession.  The 
Ministers  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  undue  haste  in  adopt¬ 
ing  as  an  amendment  a  proposal  which  they  had  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  Bill. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  results  of  the  American  rebellion  will  not  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  relations  between  England  and  the  existing 
colonies.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  genius  of  Englishmen 
for  political  fiction  may  prolong  for  an  indefinite  time 
the  nominal  connexion  of  Australia,  Cauada,  and  Southern 
Africa  with  the  Imperial  Crown.  Only  one  of  the  great 
English  dependencies  is  open  to  the  possible  attacks  of  a 
foreign  enemy ;  and  all  of  them  might  by  slight  exertions 
protect  themselves  against  any  inconvenience  to  which  they 
could  be  exposed  in  a  European  war.  The  exclusive  com¬ 
mercial  policy  which  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  North 
American  colonies  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  a  stronger  proof  of  liberality  is  afforded  by  the 


toleration  of  obsolete  colonial  prejudices.  Communities 
which  professedly  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown  devote  their  legislative  energies  without  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  restriction  of  English  commerce.  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  have 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  by  which  Canada  would  have  imposed  differential 
duties  on  English  goods.  A  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  the  part  of  any  colony  would  scarcely  furnish  ground 
hereafter  for  a  centennial  commemoration.  The  celebrated 
cargoes  of  tea  which  were  thrown  into  Boston  harbour 
have  no  antitype  in  modern  articles  of  commerce.  The 
Governors  appointed  by  the  CrowD  are  at  least  as  respect¬ 
able  and  as  efficient  as  elected  Presidents,  and  apparently 
they  are  not  less  popular.  The  occasional  reversal  of  a 
colonial  judgment  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  has 
not  hitherto  been  felt  as  a  serious  grievance. 


THE  IRISH  COERCION  DEBATES. 
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Disraeli  threatens  the  House 
a  long  and  busy  Session,  it  is  some 


Although  Mr. 

Commons  with 
consolation  to  know  that  the  Peace  Preservation  debates 
are  over  for  the  present,  and  that  in  all  probability  five 
years  must  pass  before  they  are  resumed.  To  the  ordinary 
English  mind  it  seems  more  important  that  murder  and 
outrage  should  be  repressed  or  prevented  than  that  consti¬ 
tutional  forms  should  be  scrupulously  regarded  where  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  a  large  section  of  the  community 
are  not  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  At  the  same  time, 
exceptional  legislation  ought  not  to  exceed  the  necessities 
of  the  case ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  relaxations  included 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill,  and  the  concessions  made 
during  the  discussion  by  the  Government,  may  not  have 
seriously  impaired  the  securities  for  public  safety.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  debates  and  divisions  may  have  produced 
some  advantage  in  accustoming  supporters  of  Home  Rule 
to  seek  Parliamentary  redress  for  real  or  imaginary 
grievances.  Even  Irish  members  are  subject  to  some 
amiable  weaknesses  of  humanity  ;  and  they  probably  regard 
with  diminished  antipathy  Ministers  who  yield  to  their  more 
moderate  demands,  and  members  of  the  Opposition  who 
court  their  alliance  by  dividing  in  favour  of  their  motions  and 
amendments.  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  the  sternest 
band  of  patriots  is  sometimes  liable  to  internal  differences 
of  opinion,  and  that  opponents  belonging  to  the  same 
country  are  far  more  odious  in  their  eyes  than  the  tyran¬ 
nous  alien  from  England.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
episodes  in  the  long  discussion  was  the  fierce  denunciation 
by  Home  Rule  orators  of  the  officious  interference  of  an 
Irish  Conservative  member.  The  Government  had  inad¬ 
vertently  adopted  a  clause  which  would  have  given 
facilities  for  procuring  firearms  to  disaffected  or  disorderly 
inhabitants  of  towns.  Mr.  Bruen  proposed  that  licences 
should  be  granted  on  the  certificate  of  county  magistrates 
only  to  occupiers  of  land,  who  are  in  general  the  fa  vourite 
clients  of  Mr.  Butt  and  his  allies.  When  Sir  M.  H.  Beach 
professed  his  disposition  to  accept  the  amendment,  Lie  was 
loudly  taunted  with  undue  deference  to  a  faction  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  designated  by  the  novel  nickname  of  Ultra¬ 
marine.  The  name  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  term 
Ultramontane;  but  it  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  jMr. 
Sullivan  looks  at  the  Irish  Channel  from  the  Easterqi  or 
the  Western  shore.  When  the  Irish  Legislature  sit^  in 
Dublin,  the  voice  of  the  native  minority  is  apparently  tri  be 
altogether  silenced.  The  Irish  Secretary  might  well/ask 
why  he  was  precluded  from  adopting  any  suggestion  which 
might  proceed  from  Irish  members  on  his  own  side  ol  ’  the 
House.  i 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  natural  tact  and  long  experience  oi  ight 
to  have  saved  him  from  the  mistake  of  professing  to  re<  jard 
Mr.  Downing’s  civil  language  as  a  message  of  peace  f  rom 
Ireland.  An  essentially  pugnacious  party  is  never 
sensitive  to  a  charge  of  good  temper  and  moderation 
when  it  consciously  finds  its  characteristic  wrath 
porarily  abated.  It  was  not  to  tender  messages  of 
that  the  Home  Rule  members  were  elected ;  and  it  is 
to  understand  the  indignation  of  Major  O’Gorma: 

Mr.  Biggar  against  a  colleague  who  seemed  capable  of  being 
conciliated.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Doi  vning 
himself  took  the  first  opportunity  of  declaring  that  h  e  had 
been  misled  by  the  blandishments  of  a  faithless  Go  veru- 
ment.  If  he  could  have  anticipated  that  difficulties  i  ivould 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  townspeople  who  desired  toft  carry 
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ouns  Mr.  Downing  would  never  have  acknowledged 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  House.  The  compliments  which  were  paid  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  the  Irish  members  were  for  the  most  part 
undeserved.  They  have  done  their  utmost  to  delay  the 
progress  of  general  business  ;  and  they  discussed  again  and 
atra?n  in  Committee  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which  had 
been  decided  on  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Biggar’s  four 
hours’  speech  must  be  placed  exclusively  to  his  personal 
credit,  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  his  colleagues  of  deli¬ 
berate  waste  of  time.  Their  best  excuse  was  to  be  found 
in  the  support  which  they  occasionally  received  from  the 
regular  Opposition.  Lord  Hartington  consistently  acted 
inlhe  spirit  of  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  by  sup¬ 
porting  his  successor  in  office,  who  was  merely  continuing 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government.  Other  members  of 
the  Opposition  took  opportunities  of  embarrassing  the 
Ministers  by  voting  in  favour  of  various  amendments. 
Some  of  them  may  have  thought  it  undesirable  that  Irish 
members  should  feel  themselves  a  separate  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  nor  were  they  perhaps  wholly  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  consideration  that  a  time  might  come  when 
Irish  votes  would  once  more  decide  a  party  contest. 

One  of  the  latest  modifications  of  the  Bill  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  improvement.  In  certain  cases  the  writ  oi 
Habeas  Corpus  is  not  to  be  suspended ;  but  on  the  return  of 
the  writ  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  warrant  will  furnish  a 
conclusive  answer.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the 
apprehension  that  frivolous  motions  for  writs  will  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Irish  Courts.  Vexatious  legal  proceedings 
are  much  more  expensive  than  interminable  discussions  in 
Parliament.  It  is  possible,  if  not  likely,  that  hardship  and 
injustice  might  result  from  the  suspension  of  the  writ.  It 
is  not  expedient  that  persons  who  are  imprisoned  without 
conviction  or  trial  should  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  rime  in 
custody.  Lord  Spencer’s  vindication  of  his  own  conduct 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  while  it  relieved  him 
from  all  suspicion  of  cruelty  or  negligence,  suggested  the 
possibility  that  a  prisoner  might  casually  incur  a  severe 
punishment  when  he  was  only  detained  for  purposes  of 
security.  Solitary  confinement  is  not  less  painful  because 
it  may  be  the  accidental  result  of  the  emptiness  of  a  gaol. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  English  Government  will 
be  guilty  of  intentional  inhumanity.  The  Irish  members  seem 
occasionally  to  forget  that  some  of  their  constituents  may 
perhaps  be  both  innocent  of  agrarian  crime  and  its  possible 
or  probable  victims.  Every  relaxation  of  provisions  which 
are  devised  for  the  protection  of  the  peaceable  part  of  the 
community  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  Mr.  Butt  and  his 
friends.  The  majority  which  always  supports  Peace  Pre¬ 
servation  Acts  has  for  the  most  part  no  opinion  on  the 
necessity  or  utility  of  particular  clauses.  It  is  necessary 
to  repose  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  any  Govern¬ 
ment  which  may  for  the  time  be  charged  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  public  peace;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  every 
safe  relaxation  of  coercive  laws  will  be  readily  and  eagerly 
made.  Among  many  hasty  declarations  into  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  tempted  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  general 
election  was  an  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  for 
its  domestic  policy  in  Ireland.  Ministers  are  fortunately 
more  conscientious  than  the  same  persons  when  they  are 
leaders  of  Opposition,  aud  the  present  Government  has  no 
more  repealed  the  Peace  Preservation  Acts  than  it  has 
abolished  the  Income-tax. 

The  Irish  Secretary  has  improved  his  Parliamentary 
and  official  position  by  the  industry,  the  firmness,  and 
good  temper  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  earlier  debates  Mr. 
Disraeli  sometimes  interposed  with  ready  tact.  Un¬ 
luckily,  the  tedious  progress  of  the  measure,  coinciding 
with  several  troublesome  debates  on  Parliamentary  privi¬ 
lege,  subjected  the  leader  of  the  House  to  a  charge  of 
indecision  and  weakness.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  is  not  in  general  unduly  sensitive,  prides  himself  not 
without  reason  on  his  skill  in  managing  Parliamentary 
business.  In  his  annoyance  at  an  imputation  which  was 
not  altogether  groundless,  he  has  lately  adopted  a  tone 
which  was  more  characteristic  of  his  earnest  and  con¬ 
scientious  predecessor  than  of  a  political  Epicurean.  The 
extravagant  declaration  that  the  Session  should  be  pro¬ 
longed  °till  all  the  Government  Bills  were  carried  was 
followed  by  a  threat  that  the  House  should  be  mulcted 
of  its  immemorial  Whitsuntide  holiday,  and  by  an 
affected  doubt  whether  it  should  be  forced  to  sit 
on  the  Derby  day.  The  recess  which  has  nevertheless 


commenced  will  perhaps  restore  an  equanimity  which 
has  been  unusually  and  unnecessarily  disturbed.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  neither  a  financier  nor  a  master  of  the  details 
of  public  business ;  and  he  has  never  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  legislation;  but  he  had  hitherto  possessed  and 
deserved  the  credit  of  understanding  human  nature,  01 
that  form  of  it  which  is  displayed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  if  he  had  not  lately  complimented  the 
Irish  members  on  the  moderation  and  regularity  of  their 
opposition,  he  has  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
the  prolixity  which  is  inseparable  from  patriotism.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  sixty  Home  Rule  members  would 
exhaust  in  a  day  or  a  week  their  ingenuity  of  obstruc¬ 
tion.  Few  of  their  amendments  have  been  proposed  on 
more  than  three  or  four  different  occasions,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  might  have  lasted  far  into  the  summer,  is  at 
last  at  an  end.  Englishmen  are  for  the  most  part  incom¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  the  alterations  which  have  been  effected 
in  the  coercive  laws;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
Irish  Conservatives  are  precluded  from  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  on  Irish  affairs.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
political  conspiracies  are  not  at  present  actively  promoted, 
and  agrarian  crime  is  not  extraordinarily  prevalent.  Five 
years  hence  it  may  be  possible  to  diminish  still  further 
the  restrictions  which  shock  the  constitutional  mind. 
Before  that  time  a  general  election  will  have  intervened  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  intermission  of 
vigilance,  or  a  diminution  of  the  fluency  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  opponents  of  Coercion  Bills. 


ME.  BEESLY’S  MAKTYRS. 

ROFESSOR  BEESLY,  who  will  be  remembered  for 
the  part  he  took  in  endeavouring  to  extenuate  the 
atrocities  of  the  Sheffield  Unionists,  has  just  come  forward 
on  behalf  of  some  other  heroes  of  the  same  school.  These 
are  the  cabinet-makers  who  were  sentenced  the  other 
day  to  a  month’s  imprisonment  for  dogging  and  other¬ 
wise  annoying  their  fellow-workmen  who  had  refused  to 
join  in  a  strike.  For  this  kind  of  coercive  discipline— 
“  orindino'  down  recalcitrant  elements  ”  is  the  fine  Comtist 
phrase  for  it — Professor  Beesly  has,  it  appears,  the  highest 
admiration  ;  and  if  it  could  only  be  generally  intro¬ 
duced,  Ave  should  no  doubt  see  a  good  many  social  changes. 
He  has  published  a  letter  in  Avhich  he  says  he  “  should  like 
to  “  be  at  the  prison-doors  when  they  ’’—the  heroic  cabinet¬ 
makers — “  come  out,  to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  to 
“  show  in  all  the  most  public  ways  that  I  approve  their 
“  conduct  and  honour  their  constancy.”  He  suggests, 
therefore,  that  some  means  should  be  taken  “  to  make  it 
“  clear  that  these  men  were  not  criminals  but  martyrs  ”  ; 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  arranged  that  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  when  they  are  released  from  gaol  they  shall  be 
met  by  a  great  concourse  of  admirers,  that  Professor  Beesly 
shall  go  through  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  with  them  what 
is  called  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  that  then  the  whole 
body  shall  march  off  in  the  usual  way,  Avith  bands  and  flags,  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  in  celebration  of  the 
glorious  martyrdom.  It  is  natural  to  ask  what  is  the 
“  noble  constancy  ”  and  li  noble  firmness  ”  which  Professor 
Beesly  so  much  admires,  and  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
reports  of  the  recent  trial  to  find  it  fully  explained. 

The  five  cabinet-makers  were  tried  last  week  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  conspiring  together  to  molest  work¬ 
men  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham, 
the  upholsterers,  with  intent  to  coerce  the  employers 
to  cease  to  employ  the  workmen,  and  to  coerce  the  work¬ 
men  Avith  a  view  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  em¬ 
ployment.  It  Avas  stated  by  the  prosecution  that  there 
was  no  desire  for  the  severe  punishment  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  that  all  that  was  wanted  was  to  settle  the 
question  whether  this  kind  of  molestation  was  lawful. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  question  was  one,  not  between 
employers  and  workmen,  but  between  workmen  and  work¬ 
men,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  that  they 
should  be  protected  against  intimidation  from  any  quarter 
in  disposing  of  their  labour.  It  seems  that  the  employers 
in  this  instance  had  substituted  payment  for  what  is  known 
as  “  piece-work  in  the  lump  ”  for  payment  by  the  hour,  and 
that  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  Cabinet-makers  Union, 
the  leaders  of  Avhich  ordered  a  strike.  The  employers  had 
apparently  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  otner  workmen  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  had  struck ;  and  the  latter  then 
endeavoured  to  frighten  the  new-comers  away  by  placing 
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pickets  at  the  doors  of  the  factory.  It  was  not  alleged  that 
the  pickets  hadattempted  in  anyway  to  lay  hands  on  the  men 
at  work,  or  had  done  more  than  remonstrate  with  them, 
and  threaten  to  have  them  “  blacked  ” — that  is,  marked  as 
“  black  sheep,”  with  whom  Unionists  would  not  work ; 
and  the  question  for  the  jury  was  whether  this  kind  of 
molestation  came  within  the  meaning  of  “  coercion  ”  in  the 
Act.  It  was  shown  that  nine  or  ten  men  were  engaged  in 
the  picketing,  and  that  it  was  systematically  carried  on 
for  about  three  months.  During  that  time  the  pickets  were 
constantly  going  up  and  down  near  the  factory,  watching 
the  men  at  work,  and  sometimes  speaking  to  them.  One 
of  the  men  thus  beset  said  that  nothing  disagi'eeable  was 
said  or  done  by  the  pickets,  and  another  thought  it  “rather 
“amusing  than  otherwise.”  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  others  were  more  sensitive,  and  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  unpleasant  to  be  watched  in  this  way,  even  though 
there  was  nothing  violent  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
pickets,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  workmen 
away  from  the  factory  who  would  otherwise  have  been  glad 
of  employment  there.  The  Judge  explained  the  law  on 
the  subject  very  clearly.  There  must,  he  said,  be  such 
molestation  or  obstruction  as  might  subject  a  person  to  an 
indictment,  such,  for  example,  as  following  any  one 
about  persistently  from  place  to  place,  or  watching  the 
house  where  he  worked  in  an  irritating  way.  It 
was  for  the  prosecution  to  show  that  the  watch, 
ing  and  besetting  were  carried  on  in  such  a  way 
as  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  annoyance,  appre¬ 
hension,  or  loss ;  and,  if  the  jury  thought  that  this 
was  made  out,  they  must  find  a  verdict  against  the 
prisoners.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
jury  arrived,  and  we  should  think  that  it  is  that  which 
most  people  would  form  from  reading  or  hearing  the  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is  clear  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Unionists 
were  intended  to  be,  and  had  the  effect  of  being,  offensive 
to  the  men  employed  at  the  factory.  Nine  or  ten  men 
took  it  in  turns  to  be  always  hanging  about  the  place,  ask¬ 
ing  the  workmen  to  come  away,  and  in  some  cases  threat¬ 
ening  them  with  the  black  mark  if  they  remained ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  were 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  treatment  did  not  like  it.  Some 
of  them  might  not  be  so  distressed  by  it  as  others,  but  its 
general  effect  was  to  deter  men  from  taking  employment  at 
this  shop.  As  the  Judge  said,  there  are  cases  in  which 
picketing  may  be  perfectly  lawful,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
often  difficult  to  say  exactly  at  what  point  legitimate 
persuasion  leaves  off  and  coercion  begins.  But  in  this 
instance  the  persistency  with  which  the  besetting  was 
kept  up  for.  several  months,  and  the  personal  threats  of 
“  blacking  ”  which  were  used  by  the  pickets,  sufficiently 
prove  the  temper  and  object  with  which  the  watch  was 
kept ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  jury  could  possibly  have 
arrived  at  any  other  decision  than  that  which  they  gave  on 
the  evidence  before  them. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  although  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  in  form  and  degree  of  criminality  be¬ 
tween  the  outrages  of  the  Sheffield  saw-grinders  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  London  cabinet-makers,  the  spirit  and  the 
object  of  their  acts  were  precisely  the  same  in  each  case,  and 
that  they  were  both  directed  against  the  reasonable  liberty 
of  the  citizen.  Every  employer  has  a  right  to  carry  on  his 
business  in  his  own  way,  with  the  help  of  such  workmen  as 
are  willing  to  work  for  him ;  and  it  is  not  less  important 
to  the  men  than  to  employers  that  this  principle  should  be 
firmly  maintained.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  in  this  case 
that  there  are  men  who  are  quite  ready  to  accept  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  terms  offered  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham  ; 
and  it  would  be  monstrous  and  intolerable  if  other  persons 
were  to  be  allowed  to  prevent  these  men  from  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood  in  their  own  way  by  systematic  and  persistent  annoy¬ 
ance.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  an  indirect  manner  a  great 
deal  of  coercion  is  practised  among  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Everybody  likes  everybody  else  to  go  the  same 
way  as  himself ;  and  there  is  always  a  disposition,  when 
persuasion  fails,  to  try  the  effect  of  some  kind  of  punishment, 
such  as  sendingamanto  Coventry,  withdrawing  custom  from 
his  shop,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  very  hard  that  such  things 
should  be  done,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that 
freedom  of  action  should  be  respected  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  public  order.  In  the  present  instance  the  dissatisfied 
workmen  had  an  undoubted  right  to  quit  their  employment, 
and  to  say  that  they  would  not  work  with  anybody  who 
accepted  the  new  terms  ;  but  then  the  other  men  had  an 
equal  right  to  accept  the  terms,  and  to  be  protected  from 


interference  in  going  to  and  from  their  work.  It  is  not 
as  if  the  Unionists  had  only  once  in  a  way  urged  the 
new  comers  to  join  the  strike,  or  had  sent  circulars  to 
them  on  the  subject.  The  gravamen  of  the  offence 
lay  in  the  intentional  and  persistent  annoyance,  car¬ 
ried  on  daily  and  systematically  for  several  months.  Not 
long  ago  there  was  a  great  outcry  among  some  of 
the  Unionists  in  Scotland  because  a  man  at  Dundee 
had  been  sent  to  prison  for,  as  it  was  said,  only  just  look¬ 
ing  in  at  the  window  of  a  shop.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  this  looking  in  at  the  window  was  kept  up  by  relays 
of  men,  who  took  it  in  turns  to  stand  before  the  shop  of  an 
obnoxious  tailor,  and  “  glower  ”  at  his  workmen.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  men  who  were  stared  at  in  this  way 
can  hardly  have  been  much  the  worse  for  it ;  but  still,  if  the 
practice  was  steadily  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time,  it 
would  become  a  serious  nuisaDce.  The  Unionists  sometimes 
contend  that  picketing  is  their  only  way  of  meeting  the 
“  black  list  ”  of  employers.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  a  black  list  is  perfectly  allowable 
on  either  side  as  long  as  it  is  simply  a  resolu¬ 
tion  not  to  employ  or  to  work  with  a  particular 
workman  or  set  of  workmen.  It  becomes  an  offence  only 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  prevent  other 
people  from  exercising  a  similar  freedom  of  choice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  employers  or  working  associates.  One  of  the 
counsel  for  the  cabinet-makers  remarked  that  it  was  good 
law  to  say  that  workmen  might  refuse  to  work  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  or  in  company  with  A.  B.  C.  or  D. ; 
but  he  forgot  that  what  his  client  and  the  other  prisoners 
were  being  tried  for  was  not  for  refusing  to  work  under 
conditions  which,  for  any  reason,  they  disliked,  but  for 
trying,  by  unjustifiable  annoyances,  to  hinder  other  men 
from  taking  work  on  terms  which  contented  them.  Everyone 
has  a  right  to  throw  up  work  on  his  own  account,  but  not  to 
coerce  others  into  doing  so.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case 
the  picketing  was  purposely  reduced  to  its  mildest  form  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  how  intolerable  an  engine  of  op¬ 
pression  what  is  called  “peaceful  watching”  might  be¬ 
come  if  performed  by  an  organized  band  and  kept  up 
for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if 
independent  workmen  were  let  alone,  they  would  take 
their  own  course,  and  that  picketing  is  kept  up  solely  as  a 
means  of  annoyance  and  coercion ;  and  it  is  this  which 
makes  it  an  offence  against  social  order.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  legal  aspects  of  such  conduct,  it  is  certainly 
strange  to  find  it  commended  as  an  example  to  others  by 
any  person  of  intelligence  and  education.  It  might  be 
logically  inferred  from  Professor  Beesly’s  letter  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  coercive  action  of  the  Trade-Unions 
introduced  into  other  spheres  of  life  ;  but  there  is,  of  course, 
no  serious  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
difference  arising  between  himself  and  other  persons  in  his 
own  class  or  profession,  he  would  be  prepared  to  resort  to 
the  course  of  action  which  he  so  urgently  recommends  to 
ignorant  working-men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
this  sort  of  annoyance  were  once  legalized  as  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  Unionists,  it  would  be  apt  to  be  applied 
to  other  purposes ;  and  questions  of  politics  as  well  as  of 
wages  might  thus  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  orga¬ 
nized  intimidation.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  jealous 
of  any  infringement  of  those  principles  of  personal  freedom 
upon  which  not  only  the  good  order,  but  the  healthy  pro¬ 
gress,  of  society  depends. 


CLIMBING  BOYS. 

ORD  SHAFTESBURY’S  speech  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Chimney  Sweepers  Bill  amounted  to 
nothing  short  of  a  grave,  and  to  all  appearance  a  well- 
grounded,  indictment  against  the  competence  or  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  magistrates.  The  extracts  which  he  read  from  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of 
Children,  which  was  published  in  1864,  might  very  well  have 
been  taken  from  a  similar  Report  made  before  it  was  made 
unlawful  to  send  children  up  chimneys.  One  master  sweep 
after  another  gave  evidence  of  the  cruelties  still  used  in  train¬ 
ing  children  for  a  trade  which  most  people  had  supposed  to 
have  been  abolished.  Ever  since  1840  it  has  been  illegal 
for  sweeps  to  have  apprentices  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  or 
to  allow  an  apprentice  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  go 
into  a  chimney.  But  more  than  twenty  years  after  these 
things  had  been  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Royal 
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Commissioners  found  that  they  were  still  commonly  done. 
The  master  sweeps  either  defied  or  evaded  the  law  by  em¬ 
ploying  children  of  six  or  eight  years  old — six  especially 
being  described  by  them  as  a  “  nice  trainable  age.”  The 
training  in  question  consisted  mainly  of  the  physical  prepa¬ 
ration  necessary  to  make  them  good  climbers.  Indeed, 
except  for  this  purpose,  nothing  is  gained  by  taking  them 
young.  To  work  a  sweeping-machine  does  not  require  a 
preliminary  practice  of  ten  years  before  a  boy  is  formally 
apprenticed.  But  the  process  of  climbing  chimneys  does 
require  to  be  begun  early.  By  the  time  that  a  boy  can  hit 
as  hard  as  his  master,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  rub 
his  bleeding  knees  and  elbows  with  scalding  brine  as  a 
preliminary  to  sending  him  up  another  flue.  At  six  years 
old  the  flesh  is  more  capable  of  being  hardened,  and  the 
master  sweep  can  apply  the  brine  without  risk  to  him¬ 
self.  Occasionally,  the  Commissioners  found,  even  all 
this  training  fails  to  harden  boys  sufficiently.  No  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  discovered  which  will  save  a  sweep  from 
being  burnt  to  death  if  his  master  has  imprudently  sent 
him  to  put  out  a  fire  in  a  chimney  without  first  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  the  air  is  cool  enough  for  him  to  breathe.  Nor  will 
any  amount  of  preparation  protect  a  boy  against  the  risk 
of  contracting  the  fatal  disease  known  as  “  sooty,”  or 
“  chimnej'-sweep’s  ”  cancer.  Lord  Shaftesbury  assures 
us  that  the  eleven  years  which  have  passed  away  since  the 
Commissioners. made  their  Report  have  not  worked  any 
change  in  the  employment  of  climbing  boys,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  defects  in  the  law  have  remained  un¬ 
remedied  all  that  time,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  fully 
believing  him. 

The  reason  why  this  unlawful  employment  of  children 
goes  on  with  so  little  check  is  the  reason  by  which  most 
violations  of  law  can  be  explained — the  impunity  ex¬ 
tended  to  transgressors.  In  some  towns,  presumably 
towns  where  there  are  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  practice 
of  sending  boys  up  chimneys  has  been  abolished.  In 
London  Colonel  Henderson  says  that  the  police  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  a  single  instance  of  boys  being  so 
employed.  In  Edinburgh  the  Lord  Provost  tells  the  same 
story.  But  in  Liverpool  the  chimneys  of  the  Town  Hall 
itself  have  been  swept  by  climbing  boys,  and  swept  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Town  Council.  Perhaps  the  notoriety 
which  Liverpool  has  obtained  for  brutal  assaults  has 
made  it  difficult  for  the  authorities  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  offences  which  stop  short  of  murder.  A  muni¬ 
cipality  which  allows  men  to  be  kicked  to  death  in  the 
open  street,  and  refuses  to  take  any  special  precautions 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  crimes,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  squeamish  about  the  possible  roasting  to 
death  of  a  chimney-sweep.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  the  Liverpool  Town  Council  does  not  stand  alone  in 
this  latter  respect.  As  regards  toleration  of  murder  by 
kicking,  it  can  claim  an  unapproached  pre-eminence,  but  as 
regards  the  lesser  crime  of  manslaughter  by  burning,  other 
equally  respectable  persons  sail  quite  as  near  the  wind.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  public,  says  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
quoting  and  adopting  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  either  connive  at  or  directly  encourage  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  climbing  boys,  and  this  feeling  is  shared  “  by 
“  noblemen  and  magistrates.”  When  the  employer  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  chimney  is  swept  by  a  boy 
instead  of  by  a  machine,  and  still  more  when  he  prefers 
to  employ  a  sweep  who  brings  a  boy  with  him  rather  than 
a  sweep  who  brings  only  a  machine  with  him,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  sweep  should  be  mindful  of  the  law. 
The  risk  of  detection  is  very  much  lessened  if  the  employer 
and  the  servants  encourage  him  in  breaking  the  law;  and  it  is 
reduced  to  nothing  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  police  know 
that  the  authorities  very  much  prefer  that  the  law  should 
not  be  put  in  force.  This  is  the  case  in  Liverpool,  and  also 
in  Bath.  The  law  is  systematically  broken  in  both  towns 
because  the  police  do  not  consider  it  part  of  their  work  to 
see  that  it  is  obeyed.  Policemen  are  but  men,  and  when 
they  know  that  their  superiors  do  not  desire  that  they 
should  do  their  duty,  they  will  easily  find  means  of  leaving 
it  undone.  Even  when,  from  oversight  or  design,  it  happens, 
as  it  will  occasionally,  that  a  master  sweep  gets  prosecuted 
for  breaking  the  law,  he  has  still  the  magistrates  to  look  to. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  told  a  story  which  deserves  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  from  the  singular  legal  ingenuity  displayed  by  the 
heroes  of  it.  In  a  case  which  occurred  near  Nottingham 
it  was  proved  that  a  sweep  entered  the  house  with  a  boy, 
and  that  a  brush,  not  a  machine,  appeared  out  of  the  top  of 
thechimney.  The  magistrates  felt  nodoubt  that  the  brush  had 


been  held  in  a  human  hand,  or  that  the  hand  belonged  to  the 
boy  who  had  entered  the  house  with  the  sweep.  To  less 
carefully  trained  minds  a  conviction  would  have  seemed 
inevitable.  The  law  forbids  a  sweep  to  send  any  appren¬ 
tice  up  a  chimney  who  is  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  here  a  boy,  evidently  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  had 
been  sent  up.  But  these  profound  lawyers  knew  that  in 
construing  a  penal  statute  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  strict, 
and  they  knew  also  that  in  determining  questions  of  age 
the  eyesight  is  above  all  things  to  be  distrusted.  The  boy 
looked  nine  years  old,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  he 
was  not  over  twenty-one,  and  for  lack  of  that  evidence  the 
sweep  was  acquitted.  “  It  was  mentioned  in  the  justice- 
“  room,”  says  the  witness  who  tells  the  story,  “that  the 
“  presiding  magistrate  had  in  his  own  house  flues  that 
“  would  not  admit  the  use  of  the  machine,  and  that  boys 
“  were  used  instead.”  Unfortunately,  even  the  Judges 
cannot  be  altogether  acquitted  of  over-indulgence  in  this 
matter.  Lord  Shaftesbury  mentions  that  in  the  present 
year,  and  also  in  the  year  1873,  sweeps  have  been  tried 
for  the  manslaughter  of  boys  who  have  died  from  climb¬ 
ing  chimneys,  and  in  each  case  the  offender  has  only  been 
sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  indifference 
with  which  a  professedly  humane  public  regard  the  torture 
of  climbing  boys  is  supplied  by  the  speech  of  Lord  Beau¬ 
champ.  Speaking  as  the  representative  of  the  Government, 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  expect  much  from  the  Bill,  and 
upon  this  point  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
right.  Lord  Shaftesbury  simply  proposes  to  allow  no  one 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  chimney-sweep  without  a  licence, 
and  though  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  existing  prac¬ 
tice  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  go  nearly 
far  enough.  Whether  the  change  that  is  really  needed  is 
a  change  in  the  law  or  a  provision  for  ensuring  that  the  law 
is  better  carried  out,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  not  at  the  moment  have  had  an  opinion, 
but  the  least  they  should  have  instructed  Lord  Beauchamp 
to  say  is  that,  as  they  did  not  consider  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
Bill  likely  to  answer  its  purpose,  they  would  consider 
whether  some  amendments  might  not  be  introduced  into 
it  in  Committee.  As  it  was,  Lord  Beauchamp  was  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  and  a  very  singular  use  he  contrived 
to  make  of  it.  It  is  really  hard  to  say  whether  the  compli¬ 
ment  he  paid  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  or  the  platitude  in  which 
the  compliment  was  enshrined  is  most  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Much  more,  he  thought,  would  be  effected  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  speech  than  by  registration  or  licences.  This 
amazing  statement  shows  a  childlike  faith  alike  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury and  in  the  power  of  Parliamentary  oratory  which 
could  never  have  been  expected  from  Lord  Beauchamp,  and 
indeed  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  recent  attendance  on 
the  ministrations  of  Messrs.  Moody  aud  Sankey.  To  believe 
that  any  peer  is  able  to  put  down  the  employment  of 
climbing  boys,  without  the  aid  of  either  police  or  magistrates, 
by  merely  raising  his  voice  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  to 
invest  him  with  something  very  like  miraculous  power.  If 
this  is  Lord  Beauchamp’s  estimate  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  we 
may  look  to  see  some  interesting  results  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  hero-worship  to  which  he  has  so  unexpectedly  be¬ 
come  a  convert.  Meanwhile,  when  the  Bill  is  in  Com¬ 
mittee  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  the  Government  think  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  on  the  subject,  they  will  choose 
a  mouthpiece  who  believes  a  little  more  in  the  efficacy 
of  legislation  and  a  little  less  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
legislator. 


LITERARY  COINCIDENCES. 

IN  noticing  some  time  ago  *  a  few  instances  of  coincidences  in 
literaiy  expression,  we  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  they  were  or  were  not  accidental.  Mr.  Mill,  as. 
he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  was  annoyed  by  the  reflection  that 
there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  tunes  in  the  world  ;  and  it 
might  be  added  that  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  good 
things  to  be  said.  An  epigram  is  a  combination,  it  may  be,  of  a 
dozen  words.  The  whole  number  of  existing  words,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  whole  number  of  combinations  of  twelve  words,  is  strictly 
finite.  Hence,  if  any  one  should  arrange  from  the  dictionary  ail 
possible  sets  of  phrases  of  a  given  length,  he  would  discover  every 
good  thing  that  has  ever  been  said  within  those  limits  ;  and  most 
good  things  are  comprised  within  very  short  limits'  indeed.  The 
plan  is  quite  at  the  service  of  anybody  who  likes  to  try  it ;  we 
need  only  caution  him  that  he  must  not  only  make  his  good  say¬ 
ings,  but  know  when  he  has  made  them,  which  is  sometimes  the 
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more  difficult  task  of  tlie  two.  Meanwhile,  as  such  a  process  is 
theoretically  possible,  we  should  not  be  too  sceptical  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  entirely  independent  writers  sometimes  hitting  upon  the 
same  epigram  or  illustration.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  is  given  in  the  notes  to  that  most  remarkable  poem  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Nobody,  it  might  be  thought, 
had  discovered  more  remote  combinations  oi  ideas  than  Donne, 
and  one  of  his  most  farfetched  conceits  is  given  in  the  lines: 

If  we  be  two,  we  two  are  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two  ; 

Thy  soul,  the  fixed  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  docs  if  the  other  do. 

And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit, 

Yet  when  my  other  far  does  roam, 

Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  if  mine  comes  home. 

Such  thou  must  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  the  other  foot  obliquely  run  ; 

Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

And  me  to  end  where  I  begun. 

Donne  must  have  felt  tolerably  certain  that  nobody  ever  hit  upon 
that  particular  bit  of  quaintness ;  and  yet  Omar  had  written  in 
Persian  five  centuries  earlier “  You  and  I  are  the  image  of  a 
pair  of  compasses ;  though  we  have  two  heads  ”  (sc.  our  feet)  “  we 
have  one  body ;  when  we  have  fixed  the  centre  for  our  circle,  tve 
bring  our  heads  (feet)  together  at  the  end.”  Omar,  as  all  readers 
of  poetry  ought  to  know,  anticipated  modem  ideas  in  more  ways 
than  this ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  more  interested  when  we 
find  him  expressing  a  thought  which  is  common  to  all  philo¬ 
sophers.  A- hen  he  says,  in  reference  to  human  destiny : — 

The  ball  no  question  makes  of  ayes  and  noes, 

But  right  or  left,  as  strikes  the  player,  goes ; 

And  lie  that  tossed  it  down  into  the  field, 

He  knows  about  it  all,  He  knows,  He  knows  ! 

v,  e  mav  be  reminded  of  Webster’s  phrase,  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfi, 

<•  \\re  are  merely  the  stars’  tennis-balls,  struck  and  bandied  which 
way  please  them.”  The  Englishman  and  the  Persian,  the  Christian 
and  the  Mahommedan,  are  impressed  by  a  similar  feeling  of  the 
impotence  of  man ;  but  the  metaphor  is  tolerably  obvious,  and 
illustrates  the  permanence  of  certain  philosophical  thoughts,  not  a 
coincidence  of  special  idiosyncrasies. 

There  are  indeed  certain  arguments  which  seem  naturally  to  em¬ 
body  themselves  in  particular  illustrations.  Locke’s  illustrations 
of  the  Indian  tortoise  which  supports  the  world,  and  of  the  prince 
who  refused  to  believe  in  ice,  are  so  happy  that  they  become  in¬ 
tolerably  trite  ;  and  their  very  felicity  suggests  that  they  may  have 
been  hit  upon  independently.  That  would  certainly  be  the  case  with 
Daley’s  celebrated  watch  argument.  We  call  it  Daley’s,  for  he  has 
made  it  his  own  by  the  clearness  with  which  he  works  out  the 
illustration  ;  but  it'  is  to  be  found  in  many  previous  writers. 
Daley  probably  borrowed  it  from  Tucker,  to  whom,  as  he  frankly 
acknowledges,*  he  owed  many  obligations  of  the  kind ;  but  Tucker 
was  far  from  being  the  originator.  We  find  it,  for  example,  in 
Olarke  and  Bolingbroke,  and  done  into  queer  verse  by  that  dullest 
and  most  respectable  of  men,  Sir  R.  Blackmore : — 

In  all  the  parts  of  Nature’s  spacious  sphere 
Of  art  ten  thousand  miracles  appear  ; 

And  will  you  not  the  author’s  skill  adore 
Because  you  think  he  might  discover  more  ? 

V  ou  own  a  watch  the  invention  of  the  mind, 

Though  for  a  single  motion  ’tis  designed, 

As  well  as  that  which  is  with  greater  thought, 

With  various  springs,  for  various  motions  wrought. 

The  same  illustration  is  to  be  found  before  this  in  the  earliest  English 
deist,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  Hale’s  Primitive  Origination 
of  Mankind,  and  in  Niewentyt's  Religious  Philosopher.  It  is  more 
curious,  however,  to  find  that  it  even  preceded  the  invention  of 
watches.  Cicero,  De  Naturu  Deorum,  says : — “  Quod  si  in  Scythiam 
aut  in  Britanniam  splice  ram  aliquis  tulerit  hanc,  quani  nuper  noster 
effecit  Dosidonius,  cujus  singulae  conversiones  idem  efliciunt  in 
sole  et  in  lima  et  in  quinque  stellis  errantibus,  quod  ellicitur  in 
ctelo  singulis  diebus  et  noctibus:  quis  in  ilia  barbarie  dubitet  quin 
oa  sphsera  sit  perfecta  ratione  ?  ”  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
say  how  far  any  of  these  writers  borrowed  from  their  predecessors. 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  in  matters  which  have  been  for  centuries 
the  field  of  eager  speculation,  to  hit  upon  an  entirely  new  argu¬ 
ment  or  illustration,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  genealogy  of  ideas 
would  lead  us  into  many  difficult  questions.  One  odd  case  may  be 
mentioned.  Bentham’s  moral  philosophy  is  pretty  well  summed 
up  in  the  sacred  phrase  about  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  Who  first  struck  it  out?  Bentham  himself  says  that 
the  principle  occurred  to  him  in  reading  Briestley’s  Treatise  on 
Government ;  but  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  found  in  that,  nor,  it  is 
said,  in  any  of  Driestley’s  writings.  Bentham’s  editor  finds  a  very 
similar  expression  in  Beccaria ;  but  meanwhile  it  had  been  used 
by  an  earlier  writer,  whom,  one  might  have  thought,  it  would 
have  been  natural  to  consult  in  the  first  place.  “  The  moral  evil 
or  vice,”  says  Hutcheson  in  his  Inquiry,  “is  as  the  degree  of 
misery  and  number  of  the  sufferers,  so  that  that  action 
is  best  which  procures  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number .”  This,  too,  is  no  accidental  phrase,  but  expresses 
the  result  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  reasoning.  We  may 
give  an  instance  of  a  more  trifling  kiud  where  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  say  whether  the  coincidence  is  accidental  or  de¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Disraeli  not  long  ago  brought  an  accusation 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  of  blundering  and  plundering. 
The  jingle  was  generally  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  Lord  Derby  s 
previous  witticism  about  meddling  and  muddling.  Mr.  Disraeli, 


however,  might  possibly  have  found  it  ready  made.  Coleridge,  in 
his  Essays  on,  his  own  times,  talks  of  an  old  naval  Captain  who 
said,  in  reference  to  some  unmentioned  Government,  “  call  it  blun- 
derment  or  plunderment,  or  what  you  like,  only  not  a  Govern¬ 
ment  !  ”  Mr.  Disraeli  is  skilful  enough  in  his  appropriations,  and 
brilliant  enough  in  his  original  capacity,  to  be  capable  either  of  in¬ 
venting  or  adopting  such  a  formula. 

The  question,  of  course,  occurs  most  frequently  in  poetry.  Some 
writers,  such  as  Dope  and  Gray,  whose  style  was  highly  polished, 
have  naturally  spared  themselves  labour  by  polishing  the  good 
things  of  other  people.  The  impetuous  Byron  might  pour  out  the 
thoughts  of  others,  which  had  become  lodged  in  a  very  retentive 
memory,  without  troubling  himself  to  distinguish  them  from  his 
own.  His  poetry  is  full  of  such  coincidences.  When  he  says, 
for  example,  in  reference  to  Canning  and  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman’s  hollo, 

And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow  ; 

he  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  often-quoted  passage  in  Boling- 
broke’s  letter  to  Sir  W.  Wyndham.  Another  phrase  seems  to 
imply  a  more  distinct  process  of  adoption.  The  lines 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain, 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 

The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain 
Than  thus  remember  thee ! 

are  simply  a  translation  of  Shenstone’s  phrase  in  the  epitaph  on 
Miss  Dolman  : — “  Heu !  quanto  minus  esset  cum  reliquis  versari 
quam  tui  meminisse !  ”  The  appropriation,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
avowed  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  was  probably  unconscious.  Gold¬ 
smith,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Dope  in  form,  if  not  in  sen¬ 
timent,  has  made  some  appropriations  which  are  more  in  Dope’s 
method  of  deliberate  acquisition.  The  familiar  phrase 

Mnn  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long, 

comes  from  Young — “  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long.”  It 
is  Said,  however,  that  it  was  first  printed  between  inverted  commas. 
The  apparently  trifling  change  in  the  phrase  just  gives  it  the 
neatness  which  is  required  for  ensuring  it  proverbial  currency.  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  theft  for  which  Campbell 
was  attacked  by  Hazlitt.  The  phrase 

Like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between 
is  less  logical,  but  slightly  more  euphonious  than  the  verse  in 
Blair’s  “  Grave  ” : — 

Like  angels’  visits,  short  and  far  between. 

The  alliteration  may  have  determined  the  greater  success  of  the 
later  form.  Meanwhile,  it  is  curious  that  an  earlier  and  leas 
familiar  poet  had  approached  very  closely  to  the  same  expression. 
John  Norris,  the  author  of  the  Ideal  World,  says,  in  one  of  the 
poems  printed  in  his  “  Miscellanies  ” : — 

IIow  fading  all  the  joys  we  dote  upon  ! 

Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone. 

But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong  ; 

Like  angels’  visits,  short  and  bright, 

Mortality’s  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

The  thought  was  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  says  elsewhere 

Angels,  as  ’tis  but  seldom  they  appear, 

So  neither  do  they  make  long  stay  ; 

They  do  but  visit,  and  away. 

It  is  rather  hard  that  Campbell  and  Blair  should  have  got  credit 
for  a  saying  which  he  approached  so  nearly  more  than  once.  To 
return  to  Goldsmith,  however,  we  may  observe  that  we  may  trace 
him  in  other  appropriations.  The  excellent  song  of  “  Madam. 
Blaize,”  for  example,  is  an  adaptation  •,  and  so  is  the  epitaph  on 
poor  Ned  Burdon,  the  bookseller’s  hack, 

Who  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 

I  don’t  think  he’ll  wish  to  come  back. 

Swift  has  the  same  sentence  about  “  poor  G - ”  : — 

So  little  justice  had  he  found, 

’Tis  ten  to  one  he’ll  ne’er  come  back. 

And  one  or  both  doubtless  borrowed  from  a  French  epigram 
about  the  Sieur  Etienne,  of  whom  it  is  said : — 

En  ce  moude,  il  cut  tant  de  maux 
Qu'on  nc  croit  pas  qu’il  revienne. 

We  might  perhaps  trace  another  suggestion  in  the  verses  about 
lovely  woman  stooping  to  folly.  Her  only  mode,  we  know,  of 
bringing  repentance  to  her  lover  is  to  die.  Fielding  gives  to 
one  Cof°  the  chapters  in  Tom  Jones  the  heading,  “  A  receipt  to 
gain  the  lost  affections  of  a  wife  which  hath  never  been  known  to 
fail  in  the  most  desperate  cases  ”  ;  and  the  receipt  is  the  same  as 
that  recommended  by  Goldsmith — the  death,  that  is,  of  one  of  the 
persons  chiefly  concerned.  But  another  coincidence  is  more 
curious.  The  following  simile  in  the  Deserted  Village  has  been 
described  as  “  perhaps  "the  sublimest  in  English  poetry  ” : — 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Gilbert  Wakefield  quotes  a  passage  from  Claudian  as  giving  the 
original  of  this  comparison,  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club  would  probably  say,  is  more  poetical  than  correct.  There 
is,  however,  a  closer  parallel  in  a  writer  more  likely  to  be  familiar 
to  Goldsmith.  Bossuet  says,  in  the  funeral  oration  on  Conde, 
that  the  Brince  was  “  semblable  a  ces  hautes  montagnes  dont  la 
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cime  au-dessus  des  nues  et  des  tempetes  trouve  la  serenite  dans  sa 
hauteur,  et  ne  perd  aucun  rayon  de  la  lumiere  qui  l’environne.” 
Perhaps  Bossuet  was  the  intermediate  step  between  Claudian  and 
Goldsmith. 

Another  trifling  appropriation  of  Goldsmith’s  seems  to  be  an 
echo  from  Young : — 

I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure, 

says  Goldsmith,  in  the  Traveller,  of  the  “  blooms”  of  Freedom  ; 
and  Young  has  in  his  Night  Thoughts: — 

I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  tliy  joys. 

Young  had  a  talent  for  epigrammatic  forms  of  language  deserving 
comparison  with  Pope’s,  though  he  generally  makes  a  copybook 
phrase  (e.g.  “  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ”)  where  Pope 
coins  a  proverb.  But  his  phrases  are  often  pointed  enough  to 
impress  the  memory,  and  he  has  been  frequently  quoted  or 
appropriated.  Young  says,  for  example : — 

What  ardently  we  wish,  we  soon  believe  ; 
and  Cowper  changes  it  into — 

What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed. 

Another  parallel,  where  Young  was  the  plunderer  and  not  the 
plundered,  gives  a  more  interesting  thought.  Sir  T.  Browne  says, 
in  the  Iteligio  Medici: — “  In  brief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for 
nature  is  the  art  of  God.”  Young  has — 

The  course  of  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  these  aphorisms  with  the  converse  state¬ 
ment  of  Burke — “Art  is  man’s  nature.”  The  two  views  which  make 
nature  the  divine  art,  or  art  human  nature,  are  philosophically  com¬ 
bined  in  the  well-known  passage  from  the  Winter's  Tale,  where 
Shakspeare  substantially  explains  that  the  distinction  between  art 
and  nature  is  ultimately  arbitrary.  Together  these  passages  might 
form  a  motto  for  Mr.  Mill’s  essay  On  Nature,  which  works  out 
Shakspeare ’s  theory  at  length. 

The  name  of  Shakspeare  suggests  infinite  echoes  in  later  litera¬ 
ture.  We  may  recall  a  couple  of  tolerably  familiar  instances  from 
the  same  scene  which  might  suggest  some  minute  criticism  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  different  forms  of  expression.  “  To  be 
honest,  as  this  world  goes,”  says  Hamlet,  “  is  to  be  one  man 
picked  out  of  ten  thousand.” 

An  honest  wise  man  is  a  prince’s  mate, 
says  Fletcher,  in  the  Triumph  of  Love  ;  and  elsewhere : — 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

Pope’s  version  is  better  known  : — 

An  honest  man ’s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

We  may  add  a  phrase  from  Defoe: — “  An  honest  man  is  the  best 
title  that  can  be  given  in  the  world.”  We  leave  it  to  examiners 
in  English  literature  to  decide  which  of  these  expressions  is  the 
best,  and  why.  The  other  phrase  follows  Hamlet’s  remark  that 
Denmark  is  a  prison  : — “  There  is  nothing,  either  good  or  bad,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so  ;  to  me  it  is  a  prison.”  In  Howell’s  letters 
we  find  him  wilting  from  his  prison,  “  There  is  a  wise  saying  in 
the  country  where  you  sojourn  now  ;  ‘  Oe  n’est  pas  la  place  mais 
la  pensee  qui  fait  la  prison.’  ”  Everybody  remembers  Lovelace’s 
version  of  the  same  truth : — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

Shakspeare,  we  should  say,  gives  the  thought  most  accurately  in 
both  cases,  though  his  phrases  are  perhaps  not  so  calculated  for 
proverbial  use. 

We  will  end  with  another  coincidence  from  Howell’s  letters. 
He  thus  versifies  a  statement  of  St.  Augustine : — 

If  I  wert  Thou,  and  Thou  wert  I, 

I  would  resign  the  Deity  ; 

Thou  shouldst  be  God,  I  would  be  man — 

Is’t  possible  that  love  more  can  ? 

With  which  we  may  compare  Mr.  George  Mac  Donald : — 

Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrodde  ; 

Have  mercy  on  my  soul,  Lord  God, 

As  I  would  do  were  I  Lord  God, 

And  ye  were  David  Elginbrodde. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fittest  mode  of  concluding  an  article  upon 
borrowing,  designed  or  accidental,  to  admit  that  we  have  been 
guided  in  some  of  the  coincidences  we  have  noticed  by  previous 
investigators;  but  there  is  an  abundant  field  for  further  dis¬ 
covery. 


COLCHESTER. 

That  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Roman  power  in  Britain 
should  to  modern  ears  be  mainly  suggestive  of  oysters  is  really 
by  no  mean3  inappropriate.  The  shell-fish,  as  the  unscientific  call 
it,  was  so  favourite  an  article  of  Roman  food  that  its  remains  are 
often  set  down  among  the  signs  of  Roman  occupation.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Camalodunum  or  Colchester,  inland  as  it  stands,  is  in 
itself  a  seat  of  the  oyster-fishery.  But,  if  not  the  seat,  it  was 
long  the  head ;  the  town  had  a  jurisdiction  over  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coasts,  something  like  that  exercised  over  other  waters  by 
London  and  Bristol.  And  no  town  in  England  has  a  longer 
history  than  that  which  was  taken  in  one  age  by  Boadicea  and°in 
another  by  Fairfax.  That  Camalodunum  is  Colchester  there  can 


be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
name,  its  likeness  to  so  purely  English  a  formation  as  Maldon  is 
merely  accidental.  An  attempt  has,  we  believe,  been  made  to 
move  Camalodunum  somewhere  a  long  way  to  the  West,  on  the 
strength  of  a  passage  of  Tacitus,  which  does  at  first  sight  seem 
to  connect  the  foundation  of  the  colony  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Silurians.  But  the  reference  must  be,  not  specially  to  the  Silurians, 
but  to  the  general  movement  throughout  Britain  of  which  the 
exploits  of  Caractacus  were  only  part.  In  the  story  of  Boadicea 
Camalodunum  appears,  along  with  London  and  Verulam,  among 
the  chief  Roman  possessions  in  South-eastern  Britain.  No  place 
can  have  so  good  a  claim  to  that  rank  as  a  place  where  the  walls 
of  the  Roman  city  are  still  standing,  and  where  most  of  the  later 
buildings  are  either  actually  quarried  out  of  Roman  materials  or 
built  in  close  imitation  of  them.  The  first  site,  the  British  site, 
of  Camalodunum,  has  been  placed,  not  where  Colchester  now 
stands,  but  at  a  little  distance,  at  Lexden,  a  spot  where  fancy  has 
certainly  been  busy  at  work,  and  haS  turned  a  large  gravel-pit  into 
the  kitchen  of  old'  King  Cole.  However  this  may  be,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  Roman  site,  the  site  where  the 
first  colony  of  veterans  dwelled  in  their  unwalled  town  around 
the  temple  of  the  lately  deified  Claudius — Seneca  had  another 
name  for  the  change  in  him — was  the  same  site  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  walled  city.  The  site,  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  as  heights  go  in  Essex,  and  faintly — very  faintly 
— approaching  the  peninsular  position  of  Shrewsbury  and  Besan^on, 
was  surely  one  which  the  eye  of  the  Roman  engineer  would  mark 
from  the  beginning.  The  oppression  of  the  colonists  brought  on 
them  their  destruction,  and  the  Temple  of  Claudius  could  defend 
his  worshippers  for  two  days  only.  Rebuilt  doubtless,  and  well 
defended,  Camalodunum  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Roman 
dominion.  As  Caer  Collun — in  various  spellings— it  figures  in  the 
British  lists,  and  the  colony  has  been  personified  in  the  mythical 
Coel,  famed  as  the  father  of  the  sainted  Empress  Helen,  more 
famous  as  the  hero  of  a  popular  rhyme.  How  the  city  passed  into 
English  hands  we  have  no  record ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  knew  no 
ballad  of  its  conquest  to  match  the  precious  song  of  Anderida. 
But  some  ages  later,  in  the  great  days  of  Edward  the  Unconquered, 
Colneceaster,  Colchester,  as  we  now  find  it  called,  was  the  seat  of 
a  gallant  exploit.  In  921,  while  the  King — the  Lady  was  dead — 
was  fortifying  so  many  points  in  other  parts  of  England,  a  general 
movement,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  people  of  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Colchester,  and  slew 
all  that  were  in  it,  save  some  who  escaped  over  the  wall. 
After  the  Conquest,  under  the  rule  of  Eudo,  the  son  of  Hubert  of 
Rye — that  Eudo  who  shared  William's  perilous  ride  as  he  escaped 
from  Valognes,  and  who  fills  so  great  a  place  in  the  local  history 
— the  great  abbey  of  St.  John  arose  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  town,  followed  after  a  few  years  by  the  growth  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Botolph  on  the  same  side  of  the  town,  but  closer 
under  the  walls.  Contemporary  with  the  abbey,  the  work  most 
likely  of  the  same  founder,  was  the  castle,  the  vastest,  though 
by  no  means  the  most  striking,  of  its  class.  In  later  history 
the  annals  of  the  abbey  are  ennobled  by  the  fate  of  the  Last 
Abbot,  who  died,  like  mitred  Whiting  of  Glastonbury,  rather 
than  betray  his  trust.  And  castle,  abbey,  town,  and  priory  are 
all  brought  together  in  the  last  great  event  in  the  long  history  of 
the  veteran  colony.  In  the  siege  of  1648,  the  abbey,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  the  royalist — in  1648  one  is  tempted  to 
say  the  rebel — defender  of  the  town,  became  a  post  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  besiegers ;  the  priory  was  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
ruin  by  the  besiegers’  cannon,  and  the  castle  and  its  precinct  were 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Lucas  and  his  companion.  The  disciple 
of  Spelman  must  be  puzzled  whether  to  see  in  him  a  royalist  martyr 
winning  his  crown,  or  a  sacrilegious  intruder  falling  under  the 
curse  of  the  founder  of  the  abbey. 

The  main  historic  interest  of  Colchester  is  the  abiding  impress 
of  its  Roman  origin.  The  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  remains  is  one  which  is  taught  by  several  Conti¬ 
nental  cities,  but  which  Colchester  brings  out  more  strongly  than 
any  other  place  in  England.  This  is  the  way  in  which  certain 
forms  of  construction  sometimes  abide  through  all  changes  of 
architectural  style,  and  of  everything  else.  At  Trier  masonry  of 
thoroughly  Roman  character  is  used  at  least  up  to  the  eleventh 
century ;  at  Perigueux  and  some  other  of  the  cities  of  Southern 
Gaul  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  gone  out  of  use  at  all.  So  it 
is  at  Colchester ;  the  masonry  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  un¬ 
doubted  piece  of  the  Roman  wall  is  reproduced  in  its  essential 
character  in  a  neighbouring  church  tower  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  between  these  two  extremes  lie  a  crowd  of  intermediate  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  same  law,  among  which  the  vast  pile  of  the  castle 
and  the  stately  ruins  of  St.  Botolph’s  Priory  stand  conspicuous.  In 
going  through  the  Colchester  buildings  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  three  kinds  of  brickwork.  There  is,  in  the  walls  at  least, 
real  Roman  brickwork  left  untouched  in  its  place,  parts  of 
the  defences  which  withstood  the  first  East-Saxon  attack. 
There  are  also,  in  many  of  the  buildings,  real  Roman 
bricks  which  have  been,  as  at  St.  Albans,  used  up  again  in 
new  constructions.  Lastly,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  art  of  brick¬ 
making  either  never  died  out  or  else  came  to  life  again  on  the  old  site, 
and  that,  at  all  events  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
bricks  were  made  which  more  or  less  nearly  imitated  Roman 
models.  The  real  Roman  bricks  can  commonly  be  distinguished 
by  the  distinctive  mortar  cleaving  to  them,  which  is  lacking  in  the 
others ;  besides  this  in  the  later  work  many  bricks  are  inter¬ 
mingled  of  a  size  and  thickness  which  we  feel  sure,  so  far  from 
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being  Neronian,  cannot  even  be  Stiliclionian.  But  if.  on  the  one 
band,  careful  examination  shows  a  large  part  of  the  bricks  of 
Colchester  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  might  be  thought  at  first 
sight,  it  also  proves,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  how  long 
the  old  Roman  tradition  of  building  went  on  on  the  old  Roman 
site. 

First  of  all  among  the  buildings  of  Colchester  come  the 
walls.  It  would  be  rash  to  commit  oneself  to  the  assertion  that 
every  part  of  their  circuit  is  strictly  of  Roman  date ;  but 
it  is  certainly  all — allowing  of  course  for  patchings  here 
and  there — of  Roman  work,  and  a  great  part,  on  the 
west  side  especially,  is,  one  cannot  doubt,  Roman  in  date. 
That  all  is  so  it  would  be  most  rash  to  affirm.  To  say  nothing  of 
any  later  patchings,  Edward  the  Elder,  after  the  recovery  of  the 
town,  is  recorded  to  have  repaired  the  wall,  and  he  doubtless  re¬ 
paired  it  in  close  imitation  of  Roman  brickwork,  as  his  son  repaired 
the  walls  of  Exeter  in  close  imitation  of  Roman  masonry  of  stone. 
The  walls,  in  their  present  state,  are  sadly  shorn  of  their  ashlar ; 
and,  simply  because  Colchester  is  an  inhabited  town,  they  nowhere 
stand  up  "with  the  majesty  of  the  forsaken  walls  cf  Anderida. 
The  wall  of  Colchester  is  recorded  in  the  long  account  of  the 
inhabitants  and  customs  of  the  town  preserved  in  the  Great  Survey. 
Outside  of  it  there  lay  the  common  land  of  the  burgesses.  As 
almost  everywhere  in  Britain,  the  gates,  save  one  plain  arch  on 
the  west  side,  have  utterly  perished.  There  is  nothing  to  set  even 
against  the  New  Port  of  Lincoln,  far  less  against  the  mighty  gate¬ 
ways  of  Trier,  Aosta,  or  even  Nimes.  Still  the  walls  of  Carnalo- 
dunum  are  among  our  most  precious  remains  of  their  time. 
The  circuit  is  very  nearly  perfect;  in  some  places  they  stand 
free ;  everywhere  they  can  be  seen  by  going  down  courts  and 
alleys.  As  so  often  happens  in  these  Roman  towns,  the 
old  line  of  defence  no  longer  answers  to  the  actually  inhabited 
space.  As  at  Chester,  there  are  void  spaces  and  gardens  within 
the  walls,  while  in  other  parts  the  town  has  spread  itself  far 
beyond  them.  Modern  Colchester  spreads  itself  away  from  its 
river  over  the  ground  to  the  south.  This  is  doubtless  partly  owing 
to  the  foundation  of  the  castle,  the  precinct  of  which  takes  up  a 
large  part  of  the  northern  side  of  the  town.  For  at  Colchester  we 
must  talk  of  sides  ;  we  cannot,  as  we  commonly  can  in  a  Roman 
cheater,  talk  of  quarters.  There  is,  now  at  least,  no  strongly 
marked  cross  at  Colchester,  such  as  there  is  at  Gloucester, 
Chichester,  and  the  city  which  is  specially  Chester.  Here  again 
the  foundation  of  the  castle,  and  the  large  space  taken  up  by  its 
precincts,  mav  well  have  disturbed  the  ancient  arrangement.  The 
successive  enlargements  of  the  ecclesiastical  precinct  have,  in  the 
same  way,  caused  modern  York  to  keep  but  little  of  the  lines  of 
ancient  Eboracum. 

The  castle  of  Colchester  has  been  in  different  ways  specially 
lucky  and  specially  unlucky.  It  is  specially  lucky  in  being  well 
preserved  and  cared  for,  and  in  having  its  preservation  secured 
by  a  large  part  of  it  being  put  to  the  reasonable  and  appropriate 
purpose  of  a  local  museum  and  library.  It  is  specially  unlucky  in 
the  silly  dreahis  of  which  it  has  been  made  the  subject,  and  in  the 
results  which  those  dreams  once  had  on  the  building  itself.  Being 
built  in  Colchester,  the  castle  is  built  largely  of  bricks  which  are 
Roman  in  at  least  the  wider  sense.  On  the  strength  of  this  fact 
a  local  antiquary  some  years  back  fancied,  like  Mr.  Ilepworth 
Dixon  the  other  day  at  the  Tower  of  London,  that  the  building 
was  Roman  in  date,  and  believed  that  the  Norman  castle  was 
actually  itself,  as  it  stood,  the  Temple  of  Claudius.  Delusions  of 
this  kind  might  have  been  passed  by  without  notice  by  the 
modern  inquirer,  were  it  not  that  some  nonsense  about  “  podium  ” 
and  “  adytum  ”  is  still  written  up  in  the  castle  itself.  Moreover, 
at  one  of  the  corners  of  the  castle,  some  former  owner,  possessed, 
it  would  seem,  with  the  same  craze,  has  carried  up  the  turret 
into  something  which  might  really  pass  for  a  tomb  by  the  Appian 
Way  or  on  the  road  from  Caserta  to  Capua.  But  no  sane  person 
can  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the  fortress  of  Colchester  any  more 
than  as  to  the  date  of  the  fortress  of  London,  though  we 
have  not  at  Colchester  such  minute  records  as  those 
which  Mr.  Dixon  tramples  under  foot  in  the  case  ot  the 
Tower  of  Gundulf.  It  is  a  castle  of  the  square  Norman 
type,  but  covering  a  greater  expanse  of  ground  than  Rochester,  or 
even  than  Loudon,  it  is  therefore  low  in  proportion  to  its  height ; 
no  one  would  think  of  calling  it  a  tower.  Its  vast  rectangular 
mass  is  broken  only  by  the  apsidal  projection  for  the  chapel  in  the 
east  wall,  as  in  the  later  example  at  Kidwelly  ;  in  the  Tower  of 
London  the  apse  is  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  style 
is  plain  throughout,  with  all  the  original  windows  of  the  narrowest 
and  simplest  Norman  type.  The  inside  is  divided  into  two 
courts,  but  a  dead  wall  divides  them.  There  is  nothing  at  Col¬ 
chester  like  the  arcades  of  William  of  Corboil,  nothing  even  like 
those  plainer  arcades  of  Gundulf  which  so  strangely  reproduce  in 
miniature  the  vast  pile  of  St.  Semin  at  Toulouse.  Far  vaster  in 
mere  bulk,  the  castle  of  Colchester  has  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  architectural  detail  of  that  of  Rochester,  any  more  than  it  can 
rival  it  in  the  general  effect  which  the  Kentish  keep  owes  to  its 
grand  position.  The  Colne  is  not  the  Medway,  and  the  castle  of 
Colchester  does  not  overhang  even  the  Colne.  It  does  not  soar  over 
the  town,  but  simply  stands  within  its  walls.  Low  and  spreading, 
standing  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of  the  town,  it  is  simply  the 
chief  among  the  buildings  of  the  town,  while  the  tower  of 
Rochester  looks  down,  with  a  distinct  personality  of  its  own,  on 
church  and  city  alike.  Between  the  castle  and  the  town  wall  lies 
the  castle  green,  where  Lucas  and  Lisle  paid,  by  perhaps  a  hard 


doom,  the  penalty  of  their  broken  faith.  Stones  mark,  so  it  is 
said,  the  place  both  of  the  victims  and  of  the  firing  party. 

At  Colchester,  however,  we  must  not  be  led  away  from  our 
bricks  even  by  thoughts  of  the  great  civil  war.  The  castle  is  a 
study  of  the  local  use  of  Roman  materials — the  twofold  sense  of 
those  words  must  never  be  forgotten.  The  bricks  are  used  in 
various  ways ;  a  marked  difference  in  their  use  may  be  seen  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  walls ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
any  difference  of  date ;  all,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  is  the 
work  of  Eudo.  In  the  churches  of  all  dates  the  bricks  are 
largely  used ;  but  there  are  only  two  among  them  which 
call  for  any  special  notice.  The  first  is  Trinity  Church,  with 
a  tower  of  distinctively  Primitive  type  built  chiefly  out  of 
the  bricks.  Its  western  doorway  has  a  triangular  head;  the 
arch  from  the  nave  into  the  tower  is  St.  Benet  at  Cambridge 
translated  from  stone  into  brick.  But  the  midwall  shafts,  strange 
to  say,  are  lacking ;  as  if  the  mind  of  Colchester  was  so  wholly 
set  upon  bricks  that  the  art  of  turning  a  stone  column  was  un¬ 
known  there.  The  other  and  far  greater  and  more  famous  piece  of 
ecclesiastical  brickwork  is  the  ruined  nave  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Botolph.  The  eastern  part*  of  the  church  most  likely  perished  at 
the  Dissolution ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  nave  alone  was  both 
longer  and  higher  than  it  is  now.  Its  neighbour  the  mitred  abbey 
was,  to  judge  from  surviving  drawings,  built  after  the  same 
fashion;  but  that  has  utterly  perished ;  a  great  gateway,  of  far 
later  date,  alone  survives.  As  it  is  now,  St.  Botolph  s  comes  next 
to  St.  Albans  as  an  English  example  of  ecclesiastical  Romanesque 
in  brickwork.  One  other  piece  of  antiquity  of  the  same  date  must 
be  mentioned — a  Romanesque  house,  called  in  the  map  by  the 
sti  ange  name  of  “  Ilarnos  Saxon  hall  or  curia,”  lying  a  little  way 
out  of  the  main  street  to  the  north.  And,  not  many  years  back, 
Colchester  is  said  to  have  had  a  treasure,  common  in  Italy,  but, 
one  would  think,  unique  in  England,  a  town-hall  or  guild-hall  of 
the  same  style.  But  of  this  the  drawing  of  a  single  Romanesque 
doorway  is  the  only  monument. 


TOUTS  AND  TURF  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  LETTER  from  a  well-known  and  highly  respectable  trainer 
which  appeared  the  other  day  in  a  sporting  journal  is  very 
significant  of  the  embarrassing  conditions  under  which  the  racing  of 
the  day  must  be  conducted.  To  his  surprise  the  trainer  came  upon  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  the  racing  papers  intimating  that  one  of  his 
horses  was  indisposed.  Now  it  was  true  enough  that  the  animal 
had  been  slightly  ailing,  but  it  certainly  had  not  occurred  to  Mr. 
Porter,  the  trainer  in  question,  to  publish  the  fact.  Naturally  he 
set  to  work  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  and  to  find  out  which  of  the 
members  of  his  establishment  had  taken  the  liberty  of  communi¬ 
cating  witb  the  press.  It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  a  couple  of 
his  stable  boys  had  been  invited  to  spend  an  evening  with  the 
local  Correspondent  of  a  sporting  journal,  and  that  they  had  re¬ 
paid  their  entertainer’s  kindly  hospitality  by  helping  him  to  intel¬ 
ligence  for  a  sensational  telegram.  Whereupon  Mr.  Porter  goes 
on  to  remark  that  this  habit  of  pumping  by  touts  and  agents  is 
being  pushed  to  most  intolerable  lengths  ;  that  the  blandishments 
and  other  seductions  to  which  their  virtue  is  exposed  are 
too  much  for  ordinary  stable  lads;  and  that  he  knows  from 
his  personal  experience  that  this  system  of  espionnage  dis¬ 
gusts  many  gentlemen  who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to 
devote  themselves  to  racing.  No  doubt  Mr.  Porter  knows 
what  he  is  talking  alfrmt.  As  one  of  the  most  trusted 
trainers  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  he  may  have  heard 
that  gentleman  speak  his  mind  very  frankly  as  to  many  of 
the  abuses  which  he  would  gladly  have  reformed  had  lie  only 
received  the  support  of  the  Jockey  Club.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
were  the  “  purification  ”  of  the  Turf  taken  in  hand  to-morrow,  we 
do  not  see  that  Mr.  Porter  would  be  relieved  from  the  annoyances 
of  which  he  very  naturally  complains.  Even  if  all  racing  men  were 
admitted  by  ballot  into  a  close  corporation  where  the  qualifications 
for  membership  were  ample  means  and  unblemished  honour,  touting 
and  tampering  would  go  on  as  briskly  as  before,  if  they  did  not, 
as  is  probable,  receive  a  fresh  impulse.  For  the  outside  public 
would  continue  to  make  their  bets,  and,  as  it  might  be  assumed  in 
that  case  that  all  horses  would  be  run  “  on  the  square,”  it  would 
be  the  better  worth  while  to  be  enlightened  as  to  their  condition 
and  the  results  of  their  trials.  And  the  lights,  of  a  crack  stable 
cannot  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Unfortunately  it  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  training  that  you  must  have  long  stretches  of  springy 
ground  for  the  gallops,  and  these  can  only  be  found  on  commons 
and  downs  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  inqui¬ 
sitive  public.  The  horses  must  be  taken  out  for  their  exer¬ 
cise,  and  they  cannot  elude  the  eager  eyes  which  are  watching  for 
them  with  more  or  less  of  knowledge.  If  the  weather  is  clear, 
racing-glasses  may  be  directed  on  their  action  from  commanding 
points  of  view,  while  each  thicket  of  gorse  in  the  foreground  may 
conceal  its  spy.  The  cough  which,  as  is  fancied,  came  out  of  a 
favourite’s  chest,  the  slight  halt  in  his  gait  when  he  has  knocked 
his  leg  in  the  loose  box,  may  set  the  telegraph  wires  vibrating  in 
all  directions ;  and  even  if  bis  coat  looks  a  little  rougher  than 
the  breeze  might  account  for,  the  circumstance  is  promptly 
reported  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested.  Of  course  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  event  the  emulous  vigilance  of  the  touting 
gentry  is  redoubled,  and  the  irritation  of  the  trainer  increases 
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in  proportion  just  when  he  is  most  painfully  sensible  of  his 
responsibilities.  To  time  a  horse  or  to  try  him  must  be 
made  a  matter  of  subterfuge  and  strategy,  and  recourse  must 
he  had  to  all  manner  of  vexatious  expedients,  which  may  often 
lead  to  deceptive  conclusions.  The  trainer  may  have  to  rise 
in  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  announce  his  intention  as  a 
surprise,  and  order  the  horses  out  forthwith.  Even  then,  for 
all  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  his  stables  have  been  picketed 
and  his  movements  dogged.  When  he  should  he  thinking  of  the 
trial  and  nothing  else,  his  head  is  turning  uneasily  over  his 
shoulder,  and  his  eyes  are  wandering  about,  trying  to  penetrate  the 
mist  or  detect  enemies  in  the  hushes.  And,  after  all,  may  not  the 
lads  he  has  put  up  in  the  saddles  be  learning  as  much  as  himself, 
and  can  he  trust  them  ?  For  the  class  of  assistants  employed  is 
even  more  likely  to  make  secresy  impossible  than  the  open  training- 
ground.  You  must  have  a  number  of  watchful  eyes  in  your  em¬ 
ployment,  whose  vigilance  you  can  hardly  evade,  because  it  is 
the  business  of  their  owners  to  be  everywhere,  and  their  ambi¬ 
tion  to  let  nothing  escape  them.  What  they  do  not  know  they 
guess.  They  throw  themselves  into  their  calling  with  an 
assiduity  which  may  often  be  remarked  in  the  idlest  and  laziest 
of  scapegraces  when  they  happen  to  devote  themselves  to  an  in¬ 
terest  in  horseflesh.  Stable  lads  and  apprentices  may  be  steady 
enough  as  far  as  the  hours  they  keep  and  their  habits  of  living 
go,  for  it  is  the  interest  of  the  master  to  look  to  their  morals  as 
well  as  to  their  nerves  and  bodily  condition.  But  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  breathe,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  tainted  moral 
atmosphere.  In  a  sport  whose  noblest  patrons  consider  it  no  insult 
to  be  complimented  on  running  their  horses  straight ;  where 
scandals  are  every  now  and  then  cropping  up  among  gentlemen 
who  are  rich  and  ought  to  be  respectable;  where  the  most 
generous  construction  is  put  on  the  common  phrase  of  “  a  good 
thing,”  and  where  the  cleverness  of  a  “  plant  ”  goes  far  to  condone 
its  rascality,  it  is  no  wonder  that  sharp  stable  lads  on  their  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  ready  to  trade  on  the  secrets  of  the  stable. 

In  former  days  people  of  this  class  were  comparatively  exempt 
from  temptation.  There  was  no  one  who  greatly  cared  to  tamper 
with  such  very  small  fry.  The  serious  betting  which  discounted 
the  chances  of  a  field  was  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  the  greater 
events,  and  to  a  limited  ring  of  gentlemen  and  professionals. 
The  horses  that  carried  the  money  of  their  stables  were  placed 
in  the  charge  of  attendants  who  had  the  confidence  of  their 
employers.  One  or  two  recognized  organs  of  the  Turf  managed 
their  reporting  from  the  training  districts  openly  and  above¬ 
board.  There  were  touts  no  doubt,  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  in  the  pay  of  private  speculators,  and  were  only  sent 
down  on  special  occasions.  On  these  occasions  the  owners  and 
their  trainers  might  sometimes  venture  to  rise  in  self-defence, 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  overriding  the  law  with  sneaks 
and  scamps  whom  the  law’s  representatives  would  regard  with  very 
little  favour.  We  can  remember,  for  example,  when,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  an  important  trial  that  had  got  wind  in  some  way  or  other, 
two  noblemen  had  the  surrounding  covers  beaten  out  by  way 
of  preliminary.  They  picked  up  all  the  gentlemen  they  Hushed, 
deposited  them  in  vans,  drove  them  away,  and  finally  uncarted 
them  at  a  safe  distance.  This  incident  took  place  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  but  such  high-handed  expedients  would  be  much 
less  worth  trying  nowadays.  For  since  then  the  fraternity  of  “  Our 
Racing  Correspondents”  has  amazingly  increased  with  the  journals 
that  retain  their  honourable  services.  The  old  sporting  weeklies 
still  exist,  and  have  to  compete  with  some  others  of  an  equally 
high  character;  but  besides  these  there  is  a  number  of  cheap 
dailies  which  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  gossip  of  the  Turf. 
They  must  fill  their  pages  somehow,  and  they  have  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  curiosity  of  the  customers  who  are  so  ready  with  their 
pennies  at  the  railway  station  of  a  morning.  They  are  entered  for 
a  hot  race  for  news  with  eager  and  unscrupulous  rivals,  and  for 
news  upon  subjects  in  which  their  customers  have  a  very  deep 
personal  interest.  The  City  man,  when  he  opens  his  Times,  turns 
naturally  in  the  first  place  to  the  money  article,  to  note  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  securities  he  holds,  or  in  the  commodities  on  which 
his  trade  profits  are  depending.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  City  man 
may  be  said  to  be  playing  more  or  less  upon  velvet.  He  does  not 
play  for  inordinately  heavy  stakes,  and  if  he  suffers  a  loss  he  can 
probably  bear  it.  The  purchasers  of  the  cheap  sporting  papers  are 
embarked  in  an  infinitely  more  exciting  line  of  business.  Theirs 
is  commonly  wild  speculation,  and  they  are  constantly  occupied  in 
trying  to  come  to  safe  conclusions  on  the  most  shadowy  and  sus¬ 
picious  scraps  of  information.  The  odds  are  that,  if  their  infor¬ 
mants  mislead  them,  they  stand  to  lose  all  they  have  invested 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can  comfortably  afford.  They 
are  impecunious  young  officers,  youths  in  offices,  small  tradesmen, 
struggling  clerks,  apprentices,  and  shop-boys.  They  know  nothing 
in  the  world  about  the  points  or  merits  of  any  particular  horse  ;  as 
how  should  they  ?  They  are  simply  gambling  upon  abstractions 
on  the  strength  of  infallible  prophecies  and  exceptional  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  training  centres.  Probably  they  blindly  follow  the 
lead  of  one  favourite  journal,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  about  the  wisest 
thing  they  can  do ;  for  if  they  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
recommendations  of  many,  they  will  only  condemn  themselves  to 
much  superfluous  mental  anxiety.  At  all  events,  the  editor  whom 
they  single  out  for  their  guide  knows  more  than  they,  and  it  is  his 
interest  to  guess  as  shrewdly  as  possible.  Although  he  writes  of 
course  with  a  serene  affectation  of  infinite  knowledge,  he  dare  not 
ignore  altogether  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  facts  would  con¬ 
tradict  him  too  flatly  if  he  declared  that  each  separate  event  could 


be  made  matter  of  mathematical  calculation.  But  if  he  stood 
father  confessor  to  every  trainer  in  the  kingdom,  he  could  scarcely 
assume  with  more  confidence  that  he  supplies  his  clients  with  _  as 
good  information  as  each  trainer  may  be  supposed  to  possess.  With 
him,  as  with  the  trainer,  the  problem  is  to  make  those  compre¬ 
hensive  comparisons  which  shall  forecast  results  to  a  nicety.  Here 
the  services  of  his  local  Correspondents  come  in  to  give  him  a  com¬ 
manding  advantage.  He  digests  and  combines  in  judicial  articles  the 
information  he  gathers  from  a  variety  of  quarters ;  but  he  prints 
his  numerous  despatches  just  as  he  receives  them,  in  order  that 
his  readers  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  verifying  his  summing-up 
for  themselves.  A  sensational  item  is  worth  anything  to  him. 
Very  frequently,  although  it  may  be  absolutely  false  or  more  or 
less  ingeniously  invented,  nothing  may  perhaps  occur  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  falsehood.  A  horse  may  be  supposed  to  get  the  better  of 
a  cough,  or  he  may  strain  a  sinew  and  steadily  mend  again ;  and 
even  if  circumstances  should  plainly  falsify  an  announcement, 
one  rumour  follows  so  fast  upon  another  that  the  earlier  fictions 
are  forgotten  in  favour  of  later  ones. 

What  sort  of  people  these  Correspondents  may  be,  and  how  they 
set  about  their  tasks,  we  can  only  imagine.  But,  as  we  may 
safely  assume  that  they  have  not  the  gift  of  an  Asmodeus,  that 
they  have  not  the  privilege  of  penetrating  the  tiles  of  the  stables 
to  observe  everything  that  is  going  forward  within,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  they  draw  on  their  imaginations  when  they 
do  not  content  themselves  with  commonplace  news.  When  we 
read  that  such  or  such  a  horse  went  out  for  his  gallops,  and  to 
all  appearance  never  went  better,  so  far  we  feel  we  may  trust 
them.  Not  that  the  information  is  worth  much,  for  it  is 
rather  the  exception  when  horses  fairly  break  down,  and  then 
the  ill-news  travels  apace.  When,  however,  the  touts  tell  us 
anything  more  important  we  take  for  granted  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  note  so  often  appended  to  startling  telegrams  from  abroad, 
the  news  “wants  confirmation.”  But  if  news  of  consequence 
should  be  ultimately  confirmed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  has 
been  come  by  in  an  underhand  or  dishonest  way.  We  can 
understand  how,  in  their  anxiety  to  justify  their  honourable 
appointment  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  modest  pay, 
the  touts  must  la}r  themselves  out  to  tamper  with  more  or 
less  ingenuous  youth.  We  can  imagine  the  sporting  gentle¬ 
man  drawing  boldly  on  his  credit  with  his  employers  in 
“  standing  ”  glasses  of  gin  and  water  to  a  couple  of  odoriferous 
stable  boys,  that  he  may  opSn  their  hearts  and  seduce  them  into 
babbling.  We  have  no  doubt  that  trainers  and  owners  have  every 
reason  to  object  to  this  system ;  but  so  long  as  the  million  will 
insist  on  being,  as  a  body,  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  the  Turf, 
we  fear  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  developed  than  repressed. 


THE  FOREIGN  LOANS  COMMITTEE. 

THE  Foreign  Loans  Committee  has  now,  it  would  appear, 
completed  its  inquiries,  and  even  those  who  in  the  first 
instance  may  have  had  doubts  as  to  the  prudence  of  the 
experiment  will  probably  admit  that  it  has  so  far  been  justified 
by  its  results.  By  and  by  we  shall  of  course  have  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  setting  forth  the  conclusions  at  which  it  has 
arrived ;  but  even  if  its  labours  were  arrested  at  the  present 
stage,  it  would  still  have  rendered  a  service  of  the  most  useful 
kind  by  merely  giving  publicity  to  so  much  curious  and  instructive 
information  on  a  subject  of  general  interest.  It  may  perhaps  be 
thought  that  the  Committee  fell  into  a  minor  indiscretion  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  an  unattested  letter  as  part  of  the  evidence ; 
but  the  irregularity  has  since  been  corrected  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter  coming  forward  as  a  witness,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee  have  been  conducted  with  caution 
and  propriety.  No  one  has  been  forced  to  give  evidence  against 
his  will,  nor  have  the  witnesses  who  appeared  been  subjected 
to  more  than  that  gentle  pressure  which  seemed  to  be  required  to 
make  them  explain  their  own  meaning.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  investigation  has  now  been  closed  on  account  of 
any  exhaustion  of  matter,  but  discretion  has  been  shown  in  not 
prolonging  it  unnecessarily.  A  sufficient  number  of  typical 
cases  has  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
general  character  of  the  system,  and  though  the  Committee 
might  have  gon6  on  taking  evidence  for  weeks  or  months,  this 
would  onlyhave  added  to  the  bulkof  theBlue-bookwithoutthrowing 
any  new  light  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  There  is  not 
much  variety  or  invention  in  the  management  of  financial  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  syndicates,  pocket-orders,  and 
the  employment  of  respectable  agents  to  cover  disreputable  tricks  is 
pretty  closely  followed  in  each  case.  The  history  of  one  great  loan 
is  very  much  the  history  of  the  rest,  except  as  to  the  degree  of 
recklessness  with  which  the  promoters  may  have  operated,  or  the 
extent  of  the  ruin  which  they  may  have  spread.  The  general 
organization  and  processes  of  the  business  appear  to  be  invariably 
of  a  stereotyped  kind. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  result  of  this  inquiry  has  been 
to  bring  out  much,  or  indeed  anything,  that  is  absolutely  new. 
It  was  already  known  in  a  general  way  that  a  heavy  toll  was 
levied  on  any  financial  project  passing  through  the  City  by  a 
knot  of  speculators  and  brokers  who  played  into  each  other’s 
hands;  but  the  mysterious  inner  circle  of  speculative  finance 
has  never  before  been  so  plainly  and  completely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  public  view.  Everybody  is  now  aware 
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Low  syndicates  are  formed,  wliat  “  put  and  call  ”  means, 
and  how  the  market  is  rigged  in  order  that  simple  investors 
may  he  duped  by  lictitious  quotations.  Apart  from  the  more 
serious  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  almost  equals  that  of  the  Tichborne  case  as  a  study  of 
human  nature.  We  have  glimpses  of  struggling  clerks  in  back 
alleys  of  the  City  suddenly  blossoming  into  wealth,  dealing  in 
millions  with  great  capitalists,  and  bestowing  a  generous 
patronage  on  art  and  racehorses.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can 
be  more  touching  in  its  way  than  the  incident  of  the  eminent 
capitalist,  eager  to  tell  all  he  knows,  but  painfully  restrained  by 
physicians  and  Queen’s  Counsel  tugging  at  his  coat-tails,  and  en¬ 
treating  him  to  be  silent.  The  gallant  sailor  who  is  also  a  barrister 
and  financial  agent,  and  who  goes  forth  to  battle  with  a  wily 
world  armed  only  with  a  noble  simplicity  of  mind ;  the  enter- 
prizing  speculators  who  modestly  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the 
command  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  home,  they  should  have  a 
flotilla  of  gunboats  placed  at  their  disposal  for  service  against 
foreign  debtors,  or  it  may  be  creditors ;  the  mysterious  go-between 
who  has  no  profession  in  particular,  but  “  takes  an  interest  in  any 
financial  business  he  can,”  and  who  found  the  complicated  accounts 
between  the  various  persons  concerned  in  the  Honduras  loans 
so  trying  that  he  succumbed  to  “  nervous  exhaustion,  went  to 
Germany,  and  read  no  newspapers”  ;  and,  above  all,  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  person  who  has  93,000/.  of  other  people’s  money  in  his 
possession  which  he  has  been  for  years  most  anxious  to  surrender, 
only  he  has  never  been  able  to  determine  who  ought  to  have  it — 
all  help  to  make  up  a  very  animated  and  amusing  group  of  char¬ 
acters,  such  as  would  make  the  fortune  of  half-a-dozen  novels. 
The  main  interest  of  the  inquiry,  however,  naturally  centres  in 
the  illustrations  which  it  offers  of  the'  general  course  of  financial 
operations ;  and  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  deal  with  this  side  of 
the  subject  without  touching  upon  any  personal  questions  of  a 
delicate  nature. 

“  We  cannot  protect  the  public;  business  is  business ” — this  is 
pretty  much  the  first  and  the  last  word  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  various  disreputable  kinds  of 
financial  business ;  and  it  is  spoken  by  Mr.  de  Zoete,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who,  it  may  be  supposed, 
ought  to  know.  When  Mr.  de  Zoete  was  first  examined,  he  was 
asked  whether,  if  one  broker  were  authorized  by  the  contractors  of 
a  loan  to  sell  at  1 premium  and  another  to  buy  at  the  same,  and 
if  these  transactions  were  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  genuine  dealings,  that  would  be  considered  a 
healthy  state  of  things,  and  he  replied  that  he  could  not  say  it 
would  be.  Again,  he  was  asked  what  his  Committee  would  do  if 
they  knew  that  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  contractors  of  a  loan 
were  to  take  back  nineteen-twentieths  and  sell  it  at  12  per  cent,  less 
than  the  issue  price  to  a  person  who  would  then  sell  it  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  perhaps  through  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  he 
replied  that  he  could  hardly  imagine  such  a  case,  but  “possibly” 
the  Committee  would  not  grant  a  settlement.  The  subsequent 
confessions  of  other  witnesses  show  very  clearly  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  have  not  only  been  quite  common,  but  that  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  given  them  every  encouragement ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  investigation,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  disclosures 
which  have  been  made,  Mr.  de  Zoete  comes  forward  to  de¬ 
clare  that  “  business  is  business  ” — in  other  words,  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  its 
members  to  make  a  good  living,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
character  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  lend  their  countenance 
and  protection.  What  sort  of  business  the  Stock  Exchange  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  will  be  gathered  from  various  instances 
which  were  brought  before  the  Committee.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  power  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
the  authority  which  it  has  assumed  to  refuse  a  quotation  to 
any  stock  except  on  certain  conditions  which  it  has  laid  down. 
One  of  its  rules  is  that  an  application  for  a  special  settling  day  for 
bargains  in  foreign  loans  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from 
the  contractors  or  agents  stating  the  amount  allotted  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  loan  has  been  publicly  negotiated  by  tender,  contracts, 
and  otherwise.  This  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  a  rule  which 
has  been  imposed  on  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  from 
the  outside.  It  was  framed  by  itself  in  the  days  when  it  still 
believed  itself  to  be  the  guardian  of  public  honesty,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  rule  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  object  is,  of  course, 
to  provide  some  security  that  the  goods  which  are  brought  into  the 
market  shall  be  genuine  and  substantial  goods,  and  not  mere  fictitious 
values  ;  and  the  Stock  Exchange  cannot  complain  that  its  conduct 
should  be  tested  by  its  own  regulations.  Now  it  is  perfectl}'  clear 
from  the  inquiries  of  the  Select  Committee  that  this  regulation  is 
practically  a  dead  letter,  and  that  it  constantly  happens  that  quota¬ 
tions  are  granted  to  loans  which  have  not  been  taken  up  by  the 
public,  but  are  still  under  the  hatching  care  of  a  private  syndicate. 
In  the  various  cases  which  were  investigated  by  the  Committee,  the 
course  of  action  was  almost  uniformly  the  same.  A  foreign 
Government  arranges  with  a  contractor  for  a  loan  to  a  certain 
amount ;  the  contractor  comes  to  terms  with  a  number  of  capital¬ 
ists,  who  advance  the  money  necessary  for  preliminary  operations  ; 
and  a  loan  is  then  publicly  brought  out  for  a  very  much  larger 
amount  than  that  which  is  to  go  to  the  Government  in  whose  name 
it  is  raised.  The  next  step  is  to  make  the  bonds  “  marketable,” 
that  is  to  say,  to  force  them  up  to  fictitious  premiums 
by  means  of  sham  dealings.  The  syndicate  places  a  large 
amount  of  bonds  at  the  disposal  of  various  brokers,  some  of 
whom  are  authorized  to  sell  and  others  to  buy.  The  effect 
of  such  transactions  is  of  course  precisely  the  same  as  when  a 


man  passes  a  piece  of  money  from  one  hand  to  another.  When 
buyer  and  seller  are  thus  acting  in  collusion,  it  is  easy  to  establish 
any  nominal  prices  that  may  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  simple  people 
outside  the  ring  who  do  not  know  the  sort  of  game  which  is  being 
played  are  led  to  fancy  that  these  are  the  real  prices  of  the  market, 
and  an  honest  measure  of  the  value  of  the  bonds. 

The  whole  affair  is  of  course  obviously  a  fraud,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  evil  influences 
of  the  system  imder  which  it  is  practised  than  the  readiness  of 
men  of  reputation  and  position  to  come  forward  and  justify  it. 
In  regard  to  the  Costa  Rica  loans,  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson  asked 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  liobinson,  Fleming,  and  Co.,  “  If  you  sell  5,000 
bales  of  jute,  and  your  partner  buys  3,500  in,  is  that  a  sale  of  5,000 
or  1,500?  ”  The  witness  at  first  said  it  was  a  sale  of  5,000  bales, 
but  after  some  hesitation,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was 
really  a  sale  of  only  1,500  bales;  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
analogy  between  such  a  transaction  and  buying  back  on  ’Change.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  to  any  reasonable  person,  that  the 
two  cases  are  strictly  parallel,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  showed  this  very 
clearly.  “  The  Government  of  Paraguay,”  he  said,  “  issues  a  loan, 
and  at  the  same  time  secretly  gives  orders  to  its  agents  to  buy 
back ;  they  do  buy  back  three-quarters,  and  then  declare  to  the 
public  that  the  whole  of  the  loan  has  been  allotted,  whereas 
75  per  cent,  has  been  returned.”  Baron  Erlanger,  who  argued 
that  these  fictitious  purchases  were  “  very  real,”  when  asked 
whether  people  would  have  applied  if  they  had  thought  that 
the  loan  had  gone  back  into  the  hands  of  the  persons  issuing  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  had  done,  replied  that  “  it  was  very 
material  to  the  public  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  placed,  and 
whether  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Peter  or  Paul  was  perfectly 
immaterial.”  “  There  are  plenty,”  he  added,  “  who  go  in  because 
they  see  a  premium.”  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  fact  is 
ignored  that  the  placing  is  not  a  solid  transaction,  but  a  pretence, 
and  that  the  premium  is  simply  a  lie,  deliberately  concocted  in  order 
to  defraud  the  public.  Mr.  Albert  Grant  also  ventured  upon  some 
rather  remarkable  statements  on  this  point.  He  actually  went  so. 
far  as  to  say  that  he  could  not  see  how  a  man  holding  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bond  of  500/.  was  worse  off  because  the  Government  raised 
only  562,000/.  instead  of  2,000,000 /. ;  but  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  when  a  railway  had  to  be  made,  it  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose ;  and  also  that  when  a 
man  bought  a  bond  part  of  its  value  was  dependent  on  the  means 
and  credit  of  the  borrowing  Government,  and  that  the  fact  that 
the  Government  was  secretly  paying  a  bigh  price  to  the  agents 
depreciated  its  credit.  But  then  he  tried  to  quality  this  admis¬ 
sion  by  saying  that  it  was  only  experts  who  could  understand 
these  things,  and  that  the  miscellaneous  public  looked  only  at  the 
prospectus.  This,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  more  reason 
why  the  prospectus  should  tell  the  truth,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  know  the  real  conditions  of  the  bargains  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
vited  to  take  part.  He  also  remarked  that  borrowing  was  generally 
a  private  transaction  ;  but  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  call  a  public 
loan,  based  on  a  published  prospectus,  a  private  affair.  All  that  is 
asked  is  that  the  prospectus  should  honestly  state  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Cazenove  was  pushed  up  even  more  helplessly  into 
a  corner.  He  was  asked  why  the  rule  that  all  contracts 
of  promoters  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  should  be  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  prospectus  should  not  be  applied  to  foreign 
loans,  and  all  he  could  say  was  that  it  would  affect  a 
mercantile  house  materially  to  have  its  contracts  published, 
and  that  foreign  Governments  might  not  like  it.  He  took  the 
case  of  a  Government  arranging  with  a  leading  house  to  whom 
they  already  owed  3,000,000/.,  and  asked,  “  Why  should  the  public 
know  that  the  Government  had  been  owing  the  house  that  money 
for,  say,  a  year  ?  ” — that  is  to  say,  why  should  the  public  which  is 
asked  to  lend  money  be  allowed  to  know  the  true  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  borrower  ?  We  should  imagine  that  it  is  only  people 
like  Mr.  Cazenove  who  are  capable  of  asking  such  a  question,  or 
requiring  an  answer.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  that,  if  it  was 
known  that  a  Government  which  offered  bonds  to  the  public  at  80 
was  selling  them  to  other  persons  at  64,  and  none  “  taken  firm,” 
nobody  would  subscribe.  And  then  he  fell  back  on  what  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  argument  of  the  Stock  Exchange— to  impose  any  restric¬ 
tions  would  be  to  drive  away  “  good  business.”  Mr.  Cazenove 
should  have  remembered  that,  as  in  the  fable  of  the  boys  aud 
the  frogs,  what  is  fun  on  one  side  is  ruin  on  the  other.  He 
also  went  on  with  characteristic  logic  to  predict  that  the  revenue 
of  the  country  would  suffer  under  the  head  of  profits  made 
from  trade  s  if "  any  check  were  placed  upon  Stock  Exchange 
transactions,  just  as  if  the  money  would  not  equally  yield  trade 
profits  in  other  hands. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  summed  up  very  pithily  and  distinctly  the 
general  result  of  this  inquiry  in  the  question,  “  Does  not 
the  evidence  come  to  this,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
persons  who  wish  to  borrow,  and  some  who  wish  to  lend, 
and  that  there  are  other  persons  who  stand  between  and 
hinder  ?  ”  And  this  Mr.  Cazenove  could  not  deny.  “  Well,  then,” 
said  the  Chairman,  “  would  not  bringing  the  lender  and  the 
borrower  into  direct  communication  be  an  improvement,  so  that, 
even  without  the  intervention  of  a  broker,  a  man  might  come  and 
get  scrip  ?  ”  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  sometimes  done  already ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possibility  of  providing  for  a  general 
extension  of  this  principle  is  the  practical  issue  which  has  now  to 
;  be  decided. 
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ADMIRAL  SHERARD  OSBORN. 

THE  life  of  Rear-Admiral  Sherard  Osborn  comprised  nearly  all 
the  professional  experience  that  it  was  possible  in  these  quiet 
times  to  attain.  He  made  two  voyages  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  he 
served  actively  and  with  great  distinction  m  the  Black  Sea  during 
the  Russian  war,  and  he  performed  a  particularly  valuable  service 
in  China  in  1857.  He  had  thus  proved  his  energy  and  fertility  ot 
resource  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  he  was  natu¬ 
rally  regarded  as  capable  of  high  command,  in  case  our  navy  should 
be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  European  war.  So  long  as  officers 
of  his  type  are  plentiful  in  our  service,  we  need  not  greatly  fear  the 
effect  of  changes  in  the  art  of  war,  provided  that  we  maintain  an 
adequate  fleet  of  ships  of  the  most  approved  construction.  We 
may  be  sure  that,  with  anything  like  equality  of  material  force, 
the  invention  and  audacity  of  British  seamen  will  assert  then 
•old  superiority  over  all  European  rivals.  But  still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  anything  like 
that  reserve  of  naval  strength  which  we  possessed  when  our  navy 
maintained  unshaken  supremacy  at  sea,  and  this  fact  renders  all 
comparisons  between  the  present  and  the  past  deceptive.  Om 
ships,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  ships  of  any 
other  Power.  We  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  many  officers  to  com¬ 
mand  them  as  Sherard  Osborn  would  have  done.  But  in  a  great 
war  the  demands  on  our  navy  would  be  heavier  and  more  various 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  we  have  not  anything  like 
the  number  of  ships  to  meet  those  demands  that  wo  used  to 
have. 

Sherard  Osborn  entered  the  navy  in  1837,  and  had  opportunities 
of  gaining  much  valuable  experience  in  the  next  twelve  years. 
In  1 845  public  attention  began  to  be  powerfully  attracted  towards 
the  Arctic  seas.  Enterprising  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  explored  in  a  series  of  journeys  the  mainland  from 
Behring's  Straits  eastwards  to  the  Great  Fish  or  Back  s 
River,  and  had  ascertained  that  there  was  a  line  of  coast 
washed  by  sea.  Here,  then,  was  the  long-desired  passage 
northward  of  America  discovered  a3  far  as  Backs  River, 
and  all  that  was  wanted  to  complete  it  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  communication  between  that  point  and  Barrow’s 
Strait  or  Melville  Sound,  which  had  been  traversed  by  Parry  in 
his  first  voyage,  coming  from  the  East.  It  seemed  but  a  short 
link  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  chain,  and  the  Admiralty 
was  persuaded  to  send  out  one  more  expedition  under  Sir  John 
Franklin,  whose  disaster  was  the  cause  of  several  other  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  afforded  to  young  officers  opportunities  of  acquiring 
experience  of  the  highest  value.  In  May  1845  Sir  John  Franklin 
sailed  from  the  Thames  for  Baffin's  Bay,  whence  he  confidently 
hoped  to  make  his  way  to  Behring’s  Straits.  No  news  had  come 
from  him  in  1848  ;  alarm  was  felt,  and  energetic  steps  were  taken 
for  his  relief.  One  expedition  under  Captain  Kellett  was  sent  up 
the  Pacific  to  Behring's  Straits  to  work  eastward  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  Franklin.  Another  under  Sir  James  Ross  was  sent  up 
Baffin’s  Bay  to  follow  as  nearly  as  might  be  in  Franklin’s 
track.  Both  these  expeditions  failed.  Grave  apprehen¬ 
sions  began  to  prevail,  and  as  the  honour  of  the  naval 
service  was  concerned  to  rescue  comrades  who,  if  alive, 
must  be  exposed  to  fearful  hardship,  the  Admiralty  was 
inundated  with  proposals  from  officers  to  search  the  Arctic 
seas.  Among  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  was 
one  by  Lieutenant  Sherard  Osborn,  who  mentioned  “  Felix 
Harbour,  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  Simpson's  Strait,'’  as  places 
where  it  was  likely  that  the  missing  travellers  might  be  found.  In 
January  1850  Captain  Collinson,  in  the  Enterprise ,  and  Commander 
M'Clure,  in  the  Investigator,  sailed  for  Behring’s  Straits,  intending 
to  work  thence  to  the  eastward.  The  Investigator  made  her  way 
from  the  west  to  within  thirty  miles  of  water  which  Parry  had 
reached  from  the  east,  and  Commander  M'Clure  explored  by  land, 
and  satisfied  himself  that  a  channel  existed  to  complete  the  pas¬ 
sage,  although  it  was  then  blocked  by  ice.  The  Investigator  lay 
in  Prince  of  Wales’s  Strait,  and  communication  thence  with  Mel¬ 
ville  Sound,  which  Parry  had  reached  from  Baffin’s  Bay,  was  only 
barred  by  ice.  Thus  the  North-Western  Passage  was  discovered. 
The  summer  of  1851  did  not  release  the  ship.  She  only 
shifted  her  position  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  where  she  passed 
her  second  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1852  Commander 
M'Clure  with  a  sledging  party  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville 
Island,  which  had  been  Parry’s  winter  quarters,  and  there 
found  a  notice  left  by  Captain  Austin,  the  leader  of  another  ex¬ 
pedition  which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  preceding  year,  and  in 
which  Sherard  Osborn  served.  The  Investigator  passed  a  second 
winter  in  the  Bay  cf  Mercy,  and  in  1853  relief  came  from  another 
and  larger  expedition  sent  out  from  England.  Hope  of  saving 
Franklin  had  now  been  almost  abandoned,  and  serious  alarm  was 
felt  for  Collinson  and  M'Olure.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  in 
1852,  to  send  four  ships  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  which  on 
their  arrival  in  the  Arctic  seas  were  to  divide  themselves  so  as  to 
search  in  both  north  and  west  at  the  same  time.  Two  of  these 
ships  under  Captain  Kellett,  searching  to  the  westward,  discovered 
the  Investigator  and  rescued  her  crew,  but  left  the  ship  fixed  im¬ 
movably  in  the  ice.  The  other  two  ships  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  and  having  among  the  officers  on  board  of  them 
Lieutenant  Sherard  Osborn,  penetrated  towards  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  wintered  to  the  north  of  Bathurst  Land.  Next 
spring  Sir  Edward  Belcher  sent  out  travelling  parties  under  Com¬ 
mander  Richards,  Lieutenant  Sherard  Osborn,  and  other  officers, 


who  traversed  a  great  extent  of  land,  much  of  which  was 
previously  unsurveyed,  but  failed  to  find  any  traces  or  gather 
any  intelligence  of  Franklin  and  his  ships.  But  little  progress 
was  made  this  summer  by  the  ships.  They  were,  compelled 
again  to  winter  in  the  ice,  and  next  year  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  determined  to  abandon  not  only  the  ships  under  his 
immediate  command,  but  also  those  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kellett.  Accordingly  he. concentrated  the  crews  of  all  the 
ships  at  a  point  to  which  other  ships  had  been  sent  lrom  England, 
and  embarked  them  there  and  brought  them  .  home.  Meanwhile 
Captain  Collinson,  in  the  Enterprise ,  lrom  which  the  Investigator 
had  parted  company,  had  entered  Behring’s  Straits,  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  discovery  of  the  North-Western  passage,  but,  being  blocked 
by  ice  nearly  in  the  same  region  as  the  Investigator,  turned  back 
to  the  westward,  emerged  from  Behring’s  Straits,  and  returned  to 
England.  After  the  return  of  all  these  expeditions  news  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  Esquimaux  that  a  large  party  of  white  men  had  died 
of  starvation  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  Hereupon 
Lady  Franklin  sent  out  a  steamer-yacht  commanded  by  Captain 
M'Clintock,  and  a  sledging  party  sent  out  by  him,  directing  its 
course  towards  Cape  Felix,  found  tents,  blankets,  clothes,  and 
other  relics,  and,  further  on,  a  cairn,  in  which  was  a  tin  case  con¬ 
taining  a  paper  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  Franklin  and  his  crews,  coming  down  to  the  day  on  which  the 
survivors  started  from  that  spot  on  their  last  journey  to  the  Great 
Fish  River.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sherard  Osborn,  in  his 
plan  submitted  to  the  Admiralty,  had  named  I  elix  Harbour  and 
the  Great  Fish  River  as  places  where  Franklin’s  crews  were,  likely 
to  be  found.  Remarkable  evidence  was  thus  afforded  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  and  insight. 

The  practical  training  of  two  Arctic  voyages  prepared  Sherard 
Oshorn  for  service  of  another  kind  which  iollowed.  W  ithin  a 
few  months  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  steam-sloop  Vesuvius,  and  attached  to  the  fleet  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Crimean  war.  A  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  work  he 
had  to  do  may  be  gained  from  a  passage  of  one  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryatt’s  novels  which  describes  a  fight  between  the  boats  of  an 
English  frigate  and  some  horse  artillery  belonging  to  the  army 
corps  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  held  command  at  Hamburg.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  Commander  Osborn  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  squadron  of  steamers  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Kertch. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  that  place,  where 
vast  stores  collected  for  the  Russian  army  in  Sebastopol  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  light  squadron  was  now  employed  on  similar  service 
in  the  Sea  of  Azov.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Lyons,  and  on 
that  officer’s  lamented  death  Commander  Osborn  succeeded  him. 
At  almost  every  available  point  on  the  sides  of  that  inland  sea 
were  collected  enormous  magazines  of  every  kind  of  provisions 
which  could  be  supplied  either  by  the  waters  in  front  or  by  the 
fertile  plains  in  the  rear.  Hay,  corn,  and  salted  fish  were  there 
accumulated  in  vast  quantities ;  while  excellent  roads  ran 
round  the  coast  by  which  these  stores  were  almost  daily 
conveyed  to  the  Crimea.  Commander  Osborn  traversed  this  little 
sea  with  astonishing  celerity,  performing  every  kind  of  service, 
burning  stores,  shelling  batteries,  measuring  the  speed  and  power 
of  his  little  vessels  with  troops  of  Cossack  cavalry,  and  coasting 
along  and  driving  them  with  his  long-range  guns  lrom  point  to 
point,  till  he  convinced  them  that  they  could  neither  preserve  the 
stores  entrusted  to  them  nor  protect  themselves  from  severe  loss. 
At  Gheisk,  corn  and  hay  were  stacked  for  full  four  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  nearer  the  town  were  piles  of  timber,  cured  fish,  naval 
stores,  and  boats.  A  considerable  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
was  collected  for  the  protection  of  this  town.  Captain  Osborn  (he 
had  been  promoted  to  post  rank  during  this  campaign)  anchored 
his  gunboats  as  close  to  the  shore  as  he  could,  landed  his  seamen 
and  marines  in  four  divisions  at  intervals  of  a  mile,  and  directed 
them  to  advance  simultaneously  upon  the  enemy’s  defences.  The 
Russians  fought  resolutely,  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  of  musketry 
till  our  men  closed  with  them  ;  but  fortunately  the  wind  blew  in 
shore,  and  carried  the  smoke  of  our  guns,  and  of  the  burning  stores 
also,  when  they  began  to  take  fire,  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemjq 
hindering  them  from  seeing  our  proceedings.  The  whole  of  the 
vast  magazines  were  utterly  destroyed.  With  the  approach  of 
winter,  Captain  Osborn  withdrew  his  squadron  from  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  expecting  next  year  to  return  and  perform  even  more  de¬ 
structive  operations.  But  before  that  time  the  war  was  over.  The 
prostration  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Crimea,  which  convinced 
the  Czar  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  contest,  was  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  destruction  of  all  their  sources  of  supply 
in  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  on  news  of  a  rupture  with  China,  Captain 
Osborn  was  appointed  to  the  Furious,  and  directed  to  escort  a 
squadron  of  gunboats  to  Hong  Kong.  He  performed  this  difficult 
service  without  disaster ;  the  gunboats  changed  the  character  of 
the  war,  and  in  all  the  successful  operations  which  followed 
Captain  Osborn  took  a  prominent  part.  After  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin  was  made,  Lord  Elgin  resolved  to  ascend  the  river  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  ostensibly  to  judge  what  ports  on  its  banks  he  should 
require  to  be  opened  to  our  trade,  but  having  also  in  view  the 
diffusion  of  a  belief  in  our  irresistible  power  which  the  sight  of 
a  British  squadron  in  those  waters  could  not  fail  to  produce.  The 
Admiral  employed  on  this  service  CaptainBarkeroftheiirtKiudicw, 
who  had  under  his  command  the  Furious  and  other  vessels.  The 
squadron  ascended  above  Nankin :  but  the  Retribution  was  too 
deep  in  the  water  to  proceed  further,  so  the  other  ships,  under 
Captain  Osborn  in  the  Furious,  went  on  without  her.  The 
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intricacy  of  the  navigation  increased  daily;  hut  all  difficulties 
yielded  to  Osborn’s  persevering  resolution  and  seamanlike  skill. 
Commander  Ward,  too,  surveyed  the  channel  with  great  diligence 
and  accuracy ;  and,  piloted  by  him,  the  squadron  reached  Hankow, 
six  hundred  miles  above  Nankin,  in  safety.  The  descent  of  the 
river  was  equally  well  managed,  and  the  voyage  produced  on  the 
Chinese  the  impression  desired  by  Lord  Elgin. 

After  this  service  Captain  Osborn's  health  failed,  and  he  came 
home.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the  Royal  Sovereign,  a 
vessel  adapted  to  test  the  new  system  of  turrets  proposed  by 
Captain  Cowper  Coles.  Captain  Osborn  reported  that  12-ton 
guns  had  been  used  successfully  at  sea,  and  otherwise  showed  the 
excellence  of  the  turret  system,  but  the  ship  was  soou  afterwards 
paid  off.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Hercules, 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  cruising  ironclads,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  to  be  relieved  before  the  term  of  his  command  expired. 
In  t  8 7  3  he  became  rear-admiral. 

His  sudden  death  ends  a  remarkable  career.  lie  seems  to  have 
had  all  the  qualities  which  in  former  ages  made  distinguished 
admirals,  and  especially  an  open  mind  receptive  of  all  tbe  new 
ideas  of  an  age  which  has  made  perpetual  changes  in  shipbuilding 
and  gunnery.  While  we  lament  the  loss  of  this  valuable  officer, 
we  derive  comfort  from  this  review  of  his  career,  because  it  shows 
that  the  old  skill  and  spirit  of  our  navy  lived  in  him  and,  we 
believe,  in  many  others,  his  comrades  in  the  exploits  which  made 
him  famous. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  SCHILLER. 

IT  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  on  such  an  event  as  the  loss 
of  the  Schiller.  The  demand  for  quick  passages  causes  risks 
to  be  incurred  which  every  now  and  then  turn  out  disastrously. 
Repeated  warnings  have  been  given  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
they  remain  unheeded.  The  story  of  the  present  calamity  is  simple 
in  the  extreme.  During  the  three  days  preceding  it  the  weather 
was  so  thick  that  no  observations  could  be  taken.  On  the  night  of 
Eriday  week  the  fog  suddenly  increased,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  length  of  the  steamer.  Sails  were  at 
once  taken  in,  the  engines  were  reduced  to  half-speed,  and  the 
number  of  men  on  the  look-out  was  increased.  This  account  of 
what  was  done  and  left  undone  is  derived  from  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  who  may  be  supposed  to  consider  it  satisfactory.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  so  considered  will  perhaps  appear  by  reference  to 
our  own  experience  of  fogs  on  land.  London  in  winter  is  some¬ 
times  wrapped  in  fog  so  dense,  that  a  coachman  cannot  see  the 
length  of  his  own  carriage  and  borses  in  front  of  him,  and  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  the  suburbs,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  tolerably 
clear.  Suppose  that  a  coachman  driving  into  town  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  comes  suddenly  into  dense  fog,  and  thereupon 
opens  his  eyes  as  wide  as  he  can,  and  reduces  his  speed  to  five  miles  an 
hour.  If  a  collision  occurred,  that  coachman  would  not  be 
absolved  from  blame.  It  would  be  said  that  he  ought  to  have 
stopped  or  turned  back,  or  at  least  to  have  proceeded  at  a  walk, 
and  employed  a  person  to  walk  at  his  horses’  heads  with  a  light. 
The  only  difference  between  this  case  and  that  of  a  steamship  is 
that  in  the  former  a  carriage  and  horses  and  two  or  three  persons 
are  in  peril,  whereas  in  the  latter  a  fine  new  iron  ship,  a,  valuable 
cargo,  and  355  lives  are  staked  upon  a  hazardous  experiment. 
When  the  matter  is  thus  looked  at,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
so  great  danger  should  be  incurred  for  so  inadequate  an  object. 
In  the  case  of  the  carriage,  we  should  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  lose 
our  dinner-party  or  theatre,  but  still  better  that  than  broken 
bones.  But  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  the  paramount  object  is  to 
keep  time  at  Plymouth,  and  everything  is  made  subservient  to 
that.  It  is  known  throughout  the  vessel  that  the  Scilly  Isles  are 
near,  and  the  officers  at  any  rate  must  know  that  a  ship,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  an  iron  ship,  among  tbe  granite  rocks  of  Scilly  would  fare 
like  a  China  bowl  travelling  by  rail  in  company  with  saucepans. 
At  great  risk  and  cost  a  lighthouse  has  been  established  and  main¬ 
tained  upon  one  of  these  rocks,  and  it  is  said  that  on  a  clear  night 
the  light  of  it  maybe  seen  sixteen  miles.  It  is  also  said  that  on  the 
night  of  Friday  week  this  light  could  not  be  seen  half  a  mile.  It 
would  seem  that  under  such  circumstances  navigation  ought  to  be 
conducted  as  it  was  when  there  were  no  lighthouses,  and  if  cap¬ 
tains  of  steamships  would  only  adopt  this  principle,  such  ship¬ 
wrecks  as  this  of  the  Schiller  would  be  avoided.  If  you  cannot 
see  where  you  are  going,  you  should  lie-to  till  you  can ;  and  if  you 
cannot  get  into  port  to-morrow,  you  must  wait  till  next  day  or  next 
week ;  and  you  should  think  this  better  than  not  getting  into  port 
at  all.  Of  course  if  it  were  the  case  of  a  man-ol-war  on  urgent 
service  more  risk  may  be  incurred ;  but  then  it  may  be  minimized 
by  the  use  of  precautions  which  centuries  have  made  familiar.  But 
this  is  only  a  commercial  steamer  with  a  character  for  punctuality 
to  maintain.  It  is  believed  that  the  Scilly  Isles  are  so  near  that 
the  light  ought  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  visible.  It  is 
known  that  dead-reckoning  is  liable  to  error,  and  that  there  is 
often  a  current  near  those  isles  which  cannot  be  exactly  estimated. 
These  are  the  dangers  on  the  left  hand,  while  on  the  right  hand 
there  is  unlimited  sea-room.  The  vessel  is  under  perfect  com¬ 
mand,  and  an  alteration  of  her  course  would  make  her  safe; 
but  then  she  may  be  delayed  in  reaching  Plymouth,  and  her 
approach  will  not  be  signalled  from  Scilly  according  to  custom. 
So  she  proceeded  until  the  increase  of  fog  caused  alarm.  Her 
engines  were  now  reduced  to  half-speed,  her  course  was  altered, 


and  the  number  of  look-out  men,  who  could  not  see  the  ship’s 
length,  was  increased.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  ship 
struck  heavily  on  the  Retarrier  ledge,  it  being  about  10  o’clock  at 
night.  It  seems  that  tbe  right  thing  was  done,  but  done  too  late. 
The  ship  was  known  to  be  approaching  a  cluster  of  rocks  and 
islands  covering  fifty  or  sixty  square  miles,  and  as  likely  to  catch 
her  as  a  net  behind  wicket  is  to  stop  a  cricket-ball.  Her  course 
had  been  S.E.  by  E.  \  E.,  and  according  to  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Receiver  of  Wreck,  it  was  altered  at  930  r.ii.,  only  half  an 
hour  before  she  struck,  to  SS.W.  Her  new  course  would  make 
an  angle  little  less  than  a  right  angle  with  her  former  course.  Th& 
object  of  this  change  of  course  must  have  been  to  give  a  wide 
berth  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  but  unfortunately  the  course  for  making 
a  quick  passage  had  been  held  too  long.  There  was  ample  sea- 
room  in  the  south-west,  if  only  the  ship’s  head  had  been  turned  to 
it  rather  earlier.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  change  of  course  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  first  accounts  published  of  the  wreck.  It  is 
a  fact  of  great  significance,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
right  thing  was  done,  but  done  too  late. 

It  has,  however,  been  reasonably  asked  why,  if  commercial 
steamers  will  run  these  risks,  they  do  not  adopt  precautions  which 
are  traditional  in  men-of-war.  We  hear  nothing  about  the  use  of 
either  the  “  deep  sea  lead  ”  or  the  “  hand  lead  ”  on  board  the 
Schiller.  Yet  the  use  of  both  under  uncertainty  or  difficulty  has 
been  the  means  of  safety  to  our  cruisers  from  early  times.  We 
will  take  the  first  instance  which  occurs,  which  is  that  of 
Commodore  Anson  in  1741,  feeling  his  way  from  Brazil  round 
Cape  Horn  to  assail  tbe  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific.  Th& 
historian  of  his  voyage  tells  us  that  when  they  had  passed  the 
latitude  of  the  river  Plate,  they  had  soundings  all  along  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  “  these  soundings,  when  well  ascertained,  being  of 
great  use  in  determining  the  position  of  the  ship.”  They  noted 
the  depth  and  also  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  is  exactly 
what  it  is  said  should  have  been  done  on  board  the  Schiller.  The 
only  difference  was  that  Anson  did  this  more  for  the  benefit  of 
others  than  of  himself.  But  still  his  conduct  shows  that  the- 
practice  of  taking  soundings  was  familiar  in  the  Royal  navy  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  very  next  page  of  the  same 
narrative  shows  how  careful  seamen  managed  in  a  fog.  They  had 
so  thick  a  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  two  ship’s  lengths,  and 
the  whole  squadron  disappeared.  On  this  a  signal  was  made,  by 
firing  guns,  to  bring  to  with  the  larboard  tacks.  “  We  ourselves 
immediately  handed  tbe  topsails,  bunted  the  mainsail,  and  lay  to 
under  a  reefed  mizen  till  noon,  when  the  fog  dispersed.”  The 
ship  thus  managed  sailed  into  the  Pacific,  harried  the  Spaniards, 
made  a  valuable  prize,  and  got  safe  home ;  but  if  she  had  pre¬ 
ferred  haste  to  speed,  she  would  have  been  lost  long  before 
reaching  the  scene  of  her  destined  service.  We  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  enormous  stores  of  knowledge  since  that  time ;  but 
we  are  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  make  use  of  our  knowledge. 
Hold  your  course  and  run  the  chance  is  the  rule  on  which 
ocean  steamers  are  now  navigated.  The  sea  round  the  Scilly 
Isles  is  as  well  known  as  any  sea  can  be.  The  depths  and 
nature  of  bottom  are  no  doubt  marked  on  charts,  and  it  is  open  to 
any  captain  who  has  the  requisite  apparatus  to  do  what  Anson  did 
off  the  coast  of  Patagonia.  If  he  did  this  he  would  find  out  his 
position,  at  least  weil  enough  to  show  him  what  course  not  to 
steer.  An  island  does  not,  except  very  rarely,  jump  up  sheer  out 
of  profoundly  deep  water,  and  besides  the  Scilly  Isles  are  many 
and  widely  spread.  Soundings  carefully  taken  might  be  expected 
to  indicate  a  ship's  approach  to  these  islands,  and,  indeed,  we  are 
told  by  Professor  Thomson  in  the  Times  that  the  fifty-fathom 
line  of  soundings  is  four  miles  distant  from  the  Retarrier  ledge, 
while  a  naval  officer  states  that  soundings  of  eight  or  ten  fathoms 
might  have  been  got  shortly  before  the  ship  struck.  We  await 
further  information  as  to  what  was  done  or  not  done  on  board  the 
Schiller.  The  Captain  did  his  duty  diligently,  and  died  coura¬ 
geously,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  something  wanting,  not  in 
him,  but  in  the  system  which  he  worked.  If  commercial  steamers 
will  run  risks  only  proper  for  meu-of-war,  they  should  take  similar 
precautions,  and  this,  it  appears,  they  do  not  do. 

It  avails  not  to  follow  the  miserable  narrative  of  what  happened 
after  the  ship  struck.  There  was  the  usual  terror  and  confusion, 
more  than  half  the  boats  were  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  and 
only  two,  or  at  most  three,  got  away  from  the  ship.  The 
passengers  and  crew  mostly  took  refuge  in  the  pavilion  or  the 
masts.  Unhappily  it  was  near  low  water  when  the  ship  struck, 
and  as  the  tide  rose  it  gradually  drowned  those  whom  the  upper 
works  for  a  time  preserved.  An  iron  ship  breaks  up  rapidly 
among  rocks,  and  when  she  sinks  there  is  almost  nothing  floating 
to  which  a  man  may  cling.  Even  the  masts,  being  of  iron,  dis¬ 
appeared  as  soon  as  they  fell  over  the  side.  It  may,  however, 
be  justly  answered  that  ships  are  built  to  cross  the  ocean, 
and  not  to  be  dashed  against  saw-like  granite  rocks.  The  ship 
was  well  supplied  with  life-belts,  and  some  of  the  survivors 
owed  their  lives  to  them.  The  only  effect  of  the  guns  fired  was 
that  the  signalman  on  shore  supposed  that  the  Schiller  was  pass¬ 
ing  all  right,  and  telegraphed  accordingly.  When  help  came  it 
was  too  late  to  save  more  than  a  few  men,  who  still  kept  them¬ 
selves  afloat.  Out  of  355  passengers  and  crew  only  43  were 
saved.  The  women,  all  but  one,  perished.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  a  better  system  of  signalling  from  the  ship,  or 
a  better  look-out  on  shore,  would  have  brought  help  sooner, 
and  saved  many  lives.  It  may  be  said  also  that  some  system 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  ruinous  confusion  which  arose  on 
board  after  the  ship  struck.  Certainly,  if  ships  are  to  be  managed 
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on  the  principle  of  saving  time  at  any  risk,  passengers  should  be 
instructed  how  to  behave  in  case  of  shipwreck.  With  all  the 
Atlantic  behind  and  around  her,  this  ship  went  and  knocked  her 
head  against  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  Germans  are  not  generally  in  a 
hurry,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  take  measures  to  have 
their  Atlantic  trade  more  prudently  conducted. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

III. 

WE  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  who  pronounce  the  picture 
of  the  year  to  be  Mr.  Long’s  “  Babylonian  Marriage 
Market  ”  (482).  Yet  no  composition  has  proved  so  popular,  save 
Miss  Thompson’s  battle-piece.  The  artist  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  his  subject.  Herodotus  records  a  custom  among  the  ancient 
Assyrians  which  he  declares  to  be  the  wisest  he  ever  heard  of, 
whereby  husbands  were  found  at  public  auction,  not  only  for  the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  but  also  for  the  oldest  and 
the  ugliest.  The  arrangement,  which  commends  itself  alike  lor 
its  ingenuity  and  simplicity,  was  that  the  high  prices  paid  by  the 
rich  for  the  fair  should  be  transferred  as  a  dowry  to  the  ill- 
favoured  ones,  and  thus  it  is  said  “  the  rich  man's  taste  was  the 
poor  man’s  gain.”  The  picture  opens  with  a  foreground  whereon 
are  ranged  in  a  row  the  aspirants  for  matrimony  at  any  price ;  the 
scene  is  supposed  to  be  laid  at  Babylon,  but  we  have  observed 
similar  specimens  of  humanity  at  Thebes  and  Cairo  imported  from 
Nubia;  indeed,  anthropologists  have  a  right  to  object  that  the 
races  do  not  belong  so  much  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  while  the  girl  standing  for  view  on  the 
auction  platform  has  the  fairness  of  a  Circassian ;  but  perhaps  this, 
in  common  with  other  markets,  was  supplied  by  the  importation 
of  exotics  from  afar.  It  may  be  further  objected  that  the  painter 
seems  to  have  taken  his  art  and  gathered  his  materials  from  ex¬ 
periences  in  Spain,  and  possibly  also  in  Morocco  or  Algiers,  rather 
than  from  such  historic  monuments  as  the  Nineveh  marbles  now  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  in  short,  his  motives  are  modern  ;  the  picture 
might  have  been  painted  by  some  Murillo  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  after  making  every  deduction  for  errors  almost  in¬ 
evitable,  we  cannot  but  recognize  in  the  beauty  of  the  forms  a 
tine  aesthetic  sense,  and  in  the  general  treatment  much  artistic  skill. 
Beauty  is  properly  made  to  prevail  among  the  women — some,  in 
fact,  little  more  thau  children — while  ugliness  has  been  appropriately 
shunted  into  a  corner ;  yet  if  we  may  judge  from  smiles  infaces  which 
cannot  be  a  fortune,  the  chances  for  matrimony  were  formerly 
more  evenly  balanced  than  now.  It  may  seem  tar  from  the  mark 
to  seek  from  the  picture  a  moral,  especially  as  few  didactic  pictures 
are  worth  anything  in  point  of  art ;  but  this  we  will  say,  that  we 
have  never  before  seen  a  subject  which  lies  on  the  coniines  of 
license  treated  with  more  decorum.  The  lady  submitted  for  sale — 
in  skin  the  fairest  of  the  fair — and  displayed  in  the  process  of  being 
undraped  by  a  swarthy  slave — appeals  not  to  passion,  but  simply 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  And  the  spectators,  for  the  most  part  coming 
for  business,  seem  intent  on  their  bargains.  M.  Gerome  and  other 
French  artists  would  have  sought  a  sensation  somewhere  between 
allurement  and  repulsion ;  here  in  this  English  picture  we  recog¬ 
nize  a  higher  sentiment,  while  the  art  is  not  lower. 

Beauty  of  form,  romance  in  sentiment,  and  warmth  of  colour 
are  borrowed  as  heretofore  from  Southern  climates  or  from 
Eastern  kingdoms.  The  further  an  artist  goes  northwards 
the  worse  he  fares  in  these  respects ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  while  Scotch  metaphysicians  are  given  to  aesthetics,  Scotch 
artists  seem  to  be  denied  the  aesthetic  sense  altogether,  as 
witness  such  works,  excellent  notwithstanding  in  many  ways,  as 
“Too  Good  to  be  True”  (153),  by  Mr.  Orchardson,  A.R.A. ; 
“Jacobites”  (1217),  by  Mr.  Pettie,  It. A. ;  “Always  Tell  the 
Truth”  (561),  by  Mr.  Nicol,  A.R.A.;  “Highland  Pasturage” 
(49),  by  Mr.  Peter  Graham ;  and  “  Strayed  Sheep  ”  (288),  by  Mr. 
MacWhirter.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Faed,  R.A.,  is  absent,  otherwise 
we  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  his  name  to  the  list  of 
Scotch  artists  who  seek  character  at  the  expense  of  beauty,  and 
cultivate  realism  in  total  contempt  for  idealism.  The  disciples  in 
this  Northern  school,  with  few  exceptions,  also  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  not  precisely  because  their  deeds  are  evil,  but 
because,  born  and  nurtured  among  mountains  and  mists,  the  light¬ 
giving  sun  comes  as  an  exceptional  accident  in  nature.  Contrasted 
with  these  men  who  put  their  genius  under  a  cloud  are  the  artists 
who  turn  their  faces  southwards  to  the  sun  and  flood  their  can¬ 
vases  with  light,  such  as  Mr.  Goodall,  R.A.,  Mr.  Leighton,  R.A., 
Mr.  Hodgson,  A.R.A. ,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Topkam,  and 
Mr.  W.  V.  Herbert.  We  were  about  to  include  Mr.  Brett,  for 
this  year,  in  his  romantic  yet  realistic  landscape,  “  Spires  and 
Steeples  of  the  Channel  Islands”  (497),  he  has  again  chosen  one 
of  those  happy  moments  in  our  Northern  climate  when  the  spectator 
might  easily  imagine  himself  transported  to  the  shores  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean. 

The  Southern  and  sunny  aspirations  of  our  English  school  reach 
a  zenith  in  the  refulgent  atmosphere  which  Mr.  Goodall,  R.A.,  has 
cast  around  “  Rachel  and  her  ’Flock  ”  (2 1 8).  Rachel,  it  is  written, 
“  was  beautiful  and  well  favoured,”  and  here  she  comes  with  her 
father’s  sheep  to  water  them  at  the  well.  She  is  seen  gliding 
gracefully  over  au  undulating,  open  tract  of  pasturage  ;  the  land¬ 
scape  land  which,  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  remains  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  nature.  The  sky  has 
the  serenity  which  seems  to  pertain  to  those  primaeval  plains,  and 


the  flocks  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  shepherd  as  in  the  times  of 
the  Hebrew  psalmist.  The  artist  has  been  at  great  pains  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  unbroken  unity  of  sentiment ;  no  discord  breaks  upon  the 
idyl.  Indeed  so  completely  has  Mr.  Goodall  settled  his  style  that 
we  need  scarcely  add  that  in  a  similar  spirit  he  has  embodied  “  A 
Seller  of  Doves  ”  (582),  and  the  figure  of  “A  Blind  Falteer  on  the 
Day  of  Palm  Offering  ”  (586). 

Mr.  Leighton  is  another  of  our  artists  who  tends  more  and  more 
I  to  typical  forms  and  to  a  colour  responsive  to  some  paramount 
idea.  These  conditions  consort  pleasingly  in  “  The  Venetian 
Girl”  (354),  a  small  head  which  owes  nothing  to  classic  art  save 
as  it  is  universal,  and  little  to  the  school  of  Giorgione  or  Veronese, 
except  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  romance  happily  descends  from 
mediaeval  to  modern  times.  The  head  is  a  gem,  almost  a  cameo, 
though  not  in  profile ;  its  finished  beauty  bespeaks  unerring  taste. 
“  Little  Fatima”  (345)  is  inferior  ;  and  wholly  in  a  different  mood 
has  been  conceived  “  The  Eastern  Slinger  at  Moonrise  scaring  Birds 
in  the  Harvest-time  ”  (398).  Here  a  nude  peasant,  burnt  by  the 
sun  to  the  colour  of  baked  clay,  is  seen  on  a  platform  above  a  field 
of  golden  corn  crying  aloud  and  raising  his  arm,  sling  in  hand. 
The  figure  is  assailant  in  more  senses  than  one ;  it  stands  as  a 
terror  to  the  birds  which  prey  upon  the  corn,  and  it  starts  up  into 
the  leaden  yet  lurid  sky  as  a  surprise  to  spectators  who  in  Acade¬ 
mies  are  taught  to  look  for  something  more  conventional.  The 
picture  is  experimental  and  daring  rather  than  pleasing  or  satis¬ 
factory.  The  figure  in  its  isolation  appears  as  a  fragment  snatched 
from  some  larger  composition.  It  might  in  fact  almost  find  a 
place  among  the  grand  wall  paintings  of  Signorelli  at  Orvieto. 
The  attitude  is  that  of  an  athlete  ;  the  muscles  are  sharp  and  rigid 
in  tension ;  in  short,  this  Eastern  slinger  belongs  to  the  same 
order  of  creations  as  the  discoboli  in  classic  art  and  the  soldiers 
surprised  while  bathing  as  seen  in  the  cartoon  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

Religious  art  is  again  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  paying  a  tribute  in  passing  to  noble  conceptions  by 
Mr.  Watts,  R.A.  Christ,  after  the  imaginative  manner  of  the 
Old  Masters,  is  placed  mid-air  among  clouds.  The  head,  though 
it  differs  somewhat  from  the  accepted  type,  is  expressive  of  love 
mingled  with  sorrow;  one  hand  points  towards  the)  heart,  as  if  to  say, 
How  much  I  have  suffered,  and  how  great  is  My  love,  while  the  other 
is  held  out  as  if  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  Beneath  the  drapery 
nestle  children,  a  common  symbol  of  universal  charity.  The  idea, 
as  usual  with  this  artist,  is  not  so  much  carried  out  in  detail  as 
indicated  in  broad  generalization.  Yet  we  receive  the  attempt 
gladly  as  the  forestalment  of  a  project  to  illustrate  through 
pictorial  art  the  thoughts  and  deeds  which  from  age  to  age  have 
proved  potent  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  But  while  nowadays 
the  world  may  have  special  need  of  such  teaching,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  individual  studies  by  which 
Mr.  Watts  has  raised  the  art  of  portrait-painting  to  a  high  intel¬ 
lectual  aim.  We  still  entertain  the  hope  that  an  imaginative  art 
may  not  prove  incompatible  with  more  imitative  work.  Titian 
and  Raffaelle  painted  portraits  while  they  were  severally  occupied 
with  the  “  Triumph  of  Ariadne  ”  and  the  “  Disputa  del  Sacra¬ 
mento.”  In  truth,  portraiture  falls  well  into  historic  painting,  just 
as  biography  has  often  been  carried  on  conjointly  with  the  writing 
of  history.  We  may  add  to  the  very  few  pictures  which  have 
even  remote  religious  tendencies,  a  refined  and  careful  composition 
which  takes  its  text  from  the  Proverbs,  in  the  words  “  Children’s 
Children  are  the  Crown  of  Old  Men  ”  (226).  Mr.  Dobson’s  art 
is  a  not  unpleasing  compromise;  it  is  akin  to  the  school  of 
Raffaelle  ;  it  lies  between  Sassoferrato  and  the  modern  Germans ; 
of  late  Mr.  Dobson’s  flesh  tones  and  draperies  have  gained  in 
transparency  and  colour.  We  regret  to  remark  that  the  Academy 
again  presents  few  sights  more  melancholy  than  Mr.  Thor- 
burn’s  aspirations  to  religious  art.  We  should  simply  pass  by  as 
unworthy  of  notice  the  weak  canvas  which  assumes  the  ambitious 
title  of  “  The  Recording  Angel  ”  (1 198),  did  it  not  usurp  a  place 
on  the  line  to  the  exclusion  of  works  lar  more  worthy.  Such  art, 
if  art  it  can  be  called,  is  on  a  level  with  the  well-meant  efforts 
of  masons  to  promote  piety  on  tombstones. 

A  generic  school  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  may  be  called 
antiquarian  rather  than  strictly  historic  has  fortunately  obtained  a 
footing  within  the  Academy  and  other  Exhibitions.  It  is  not 
strictly  historic,  because  the  characters  are  often  imaginary  beings  ; 
but  it  is  archseologic,  inasmuch  as  remains  first  brought  to  light 
by  the  excavator,  and  then  placed  as  dead  objects  in  museums, 
are  conjured  into  life  by  the  creative  powers  of  the  painter. 
This  style  is  by  no  means  indigenous  to  the  English  soil; 
like  much  that  is  good,  it  has  a  foreign  origin.  Ingres  in  his 
later  years  resuscitated  the  domestic  life  of  the  old  Romans ;  and 
followers  in  the  same  track  still  survive  in  Paris.  In  London  a 
leading  representative  of  the  class  is  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  correctly 
described  in  a  German  Dictionary  of  Contemporaries  as  “ein 
Schuler  von  Baron  Leys  der  malt  mit  archaologischer  Treue 
Scenen  aus  dem  Privatleben  der  Romer,  Griechen  und  Aegypter.” 
“  Water  Pets  ” — fish  in  a  small  pond — (902)  is  a  composition 
which  exemplifies  the  archaeological  proclivities  of  the  painter ; 
here  the  human  interest  is  subordinate  to  the  accessories ;  the  face 
and  the  figure  of  the  lady,  who  lies  not  very  elegantly  at  full 
length  prone  on  her  stomach,  are  not  so  well  drawn  or  painted  as 
the  draperies  and  mosaics.  The  artist’s  strength  rests  in  his 
illusive  realism,  and  perhaps  even  more  in  a  constructive  faculty 
whereby  out  of  fragmentary  and  scattered  materials  he  can  build 
up  a  picture  which  a  Roman  living  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  might 
see  little  to  find  fault  with.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  gathers  his  data 
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from  the  best  sources ;  his  portfolios  are  filled  with  studies  of  floor 
mosaics,  wall-paintings  and  marbles  decorative  in  colour  or 
statuesque  in  form.  Here,  for  example,  he  introduces  a  plateau 
from  the  Treasure  of  Ilildesheim,  which,  if  he  has  not 
ainted  from  the  original  in  Berlin,  must  at  any  rate 
ave  been  taken  from  the  “  facsimile  galvanique  par  MM. 
Christo fle.”  But  the  artist  reserves  his  strength  for  the  large  and 
prominent  composition  “  A  Sculpture  Gallery  ”  (26),  exhibited  a 
year  ago  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  a  comparatively  unfinished  state, 
under  the  title  “  Sculpture ;  portraits  commandos” — the  portraits 
being,  at  least  in  part,  furnished  within  the  circuit  of  the  artist  s 
family.  “  Sculpture  ”  is  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  last  year 
entitled  “  Painting”;  the  central  incident  is  well  chosen;  a  slave 
whose  semi-nude  anatomies  are  as  startling  as  they  are  carefully 
studied,  turns  an  imposing  vase  on  its  pedestal,  as  is  still  the  custom 
in  studios  when  visitors  wish  to  see  a  great  work  from  all  sides.  The 
hall  is  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  works,  statues  seated  and 
standing,  bassi  relievi,  autique  lamps,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  question  has 
not  unnaturally  arisen  in  our  mind  whether  all  these  objects  could 
by  anv  chance  have  come  together  at  any  one  time.  For  example, 
the  marble  vase  already  mentioned  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Naples ;  the  female  seated  figure  is  the  well-known 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  in  the  Capitol ;  the  bust  of  Pericles  is 
in  the  Vatican ;  the  infant  Hercules  is  equally  well  known,  though  its 
present  whereabouts  we  do  not  at  the  moment  happen  to  recall ; 
lastly,  the  “  Minerva  Patera,”  part  of  the  “  Ilildesheim  Treasure,”  was 
dug  up  in  the  north  of  Germany  in  1868,  and  is  now  in  Berlin.  It 
can  then  be  scarcely  surprising  that  at  first  sight  our  impression 
was  that  the  composition  challenged  criticism  as  a  defiant 
anachronism.  However,  further  reflection  suggested  the  possibility 
that,  if  the  date  of  the  picture  be  placed  sufficiently  forward — say, 
about  the  second  century  of  our  era — all  the  works  depicted  might  be 
present  in  one  gallery.  Nevertheless  it  is  but  too  evident  that  no 
one  sculptor  could  have  made  them  all,  and  the  artist  has  to  re¬ 
concile  as  best  he  can  the  patent  fact  that  he  has  painted  not  the 
gallery  of  a  collector,  but  the  workshop  of  a  sculptor  who  lives 
by  what  he  produces  and  sells.  The  execution  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  consummate.  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  revivers  of  dead  archaeology  lie 
very  much  under  the  same  disadvantage  as  modern  scholars 
who  reproduce  Latin  verses.  And  yet  when  we  turn 
from  this  “  Sculpture  Gallery  ”  (26),  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  to 
“  Ann  Page  and  Slender  ”  (56),  by  Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  we  cannot 
but  feel  how  much  more  fortunate  are  the  old  Romans  than  Sliak- 
speare  and  the  characters  he  depicted.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Mr.  Cope  and  other  venerable  Academicians  have  made  the 
genius  of  our  greatest  dramatist  responsible  for  the  most 
hackneyed  of  pictorial  commonplaces. 


THE  OPERAS. 

rpiIE  opening  of  the  Opera  season  at  both  houses  this  year  has 
JL  been  marked  by  various  new  appearances.  Amongst  these 
have  been,  at  Drury  Lane,  that  of  Mile,  de  Bellocca,  and,  at  Covent 
Garden,  that  of  Mile.  Zare  Thalberg.  Mile,  de  Bellocca’s  first  ap¬ 
pearance  justly  made  a  very  favourable  impression.  Her  voice  is 
strong  and  melodious,  her  singing  finished,  and  her  actjng  good. 
Somewhat  too  much  of  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  her  rendering 
of  the  drinking  song  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  which  she  introduced, 
it  must  be  said  very  inappropriately,  in  the  lesson  scene  in  the 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Nothing  could  be  more  out  of  character  than 
Rosina’s  selecting  such  a  song,  and  its  execution  was  not  striking 
enough  to  excuse  the  incongruity.  However,  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  singer  will  deserve  and  take  a  high  rank  on  the 
stage.  Mile.  Thalberg’s  performance  in  Don  Giovanni  at  the  other 
house  was  full  of  merit  and  yet  fuller  of  promise.  The  opera  was 
further  distinguished  by  the  assumption,  for  the  first  time  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  the  hero's  part  by  M.  Maurel.  In  this  he  gave  another  proof 
that  he  is  both  a  singer  and  actor  of  unusual  capacity.  To  say, 
as  has  been  said,  that  in  this  part  he  rivals,  and  even  surpasses,  his 
master,  M.  Fame,  is  absurd.  In  the  first  place,  M.  Maurel  has 
not  M.  Fame’s  dignity  and  grace  of  bearing ;  in  the  second,  he 
has  not  M.  Fame’s  experience.  But  no  doubt  M.  Maurel  is  the 
best  substitute  that  can  be  found  for  M.  Fame.  Amongst  well- 
known  operas  the  Huguenots  has  been  given  at  both  houses.  At 
Drury  Lane  Mile.  Titiens  displays  the  same  resources  of  passion 
and  skill  in  singing  and  acting  and  the  same  command  over  them  for 
which  she  has  long  been  known  ;  and  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  act3  and 
sings  Urbano  with  the  delicacy  and  spirit  which  belong  especially 
to  her.  The  page,  as  she  represents  him,  is  the  very  essence  of 
boyish  sportiveness  controlled  by  a  courtly  manner ;  and  it  would 
be’  difficult  to  find  a  fault  in  her  singing  of  the  two  airs  in  the  first 
and  second  acts.  At  Drury  Lane  Signor  Castelmary  appears  in 
.Marcello,  the  part  filled  last  season  by  Herr  Behrens,  and  the 
change  is  an  improvement.  All  that  is  wanting  to  Signor  Castel- 
marv’s  representation  is  a  greater  volume  of  voice.  This  natural 
advantage  is  enjoyed  by  Signor  Bagagiolo,  who  plays  the  part  at 
Covent  Garden ;  if  his  singing  could  be  combined  with  Signor 
Castelmary’s  acting,  the  result  would  be  admirable.  But  although 
good  acting  adds  greatly  to  the  importance  of  Marcello,  this  is  one 
of  the  few  characters  of  dramatic  interest  in  which  a  fine  presence 
will  go  far  to  carry  through  a  good  singer  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  act,  and  it  is  therefore  well  suited  to  Signor  Bagagiolo. 
At  the  one  house  M.  Maurel,  and  ft  the  ether  Signor  de  Reschi, 


raise  the  part  of  Nevers  to  the  importance  which  it  ought  to  have, 
but  which  is  frequently  missed  by  want  of  combined  dramatic  and 
vocal  capacity.  Itis  only  just  to  make  allowances  for  Signor  Galassi, 
who  at  Drury  Lane  plays  St.  Bris,  a  part  associated  there  with 
that  fine  singer  and  actor,  the  late  Signor  Agnesi.  At  the  same 
time  a  St.  Bris  with  neither  fire  nor  dignity,  and  with  no  vocal 
excellence  to  atone  for  their  absence,  makes  a  serious  blot  upon  a 
performance  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  season  has  been  the  production 
at  Covent  Garden  of  Lohengrin ,  which  is  promised  also  at  Drury 
Lane.  In  the  matter  of  the  production  in  England  of  this 
work  hope  has  been  long  deferred ;  whether  its  realization  will 
be  found  by  the  public  the  boon  which  some  have  thought  to 
find  in  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any  case,  great  credit 
is  due  to  a  manager  who  carries  out  the  task  of  producing  such  a 
work  with  the  grandeur  of  general  effect  and  the  care  of  detail 
which  Mr.  Gye  has  brought  to  it  at  Covent  Garden.  The  splendour 
of  the  armour  and  other  trappings  employed  was  indeed  on  the 
first  night  of  performance  somewhat  too  dazzling  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  "represented  ;  but  that  is  a  defect  which  with  others  will 
be  cured  by  time.  That  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  to  the 
London  stage  of  the  so-called  Music  of  the  Future  there  should 
have  been  some  opposing  spirits  in  the  audience  who  gave  evidence 
of  their  disapproval  was  only  natural :  but,  to  make  up  for  this, 
the  general  enthusiasm  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  opera  was 
greater  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  Many  of  the 
audience  must  have  been  startled  at  this  new  manner  of  opera 
which  has  hardly  any  affinity  with  that  of  the  Italian  stage. 
Herr  Wagner’s  theory,  as  illustrated  by  Lohengrin,  is  that  conven¬ 
tional  forms  are  mistakenly  employed  in  opera,  which  should  re¬ 
present  in  music  the  natural  course  of  speech  and  action  in  real 
life ;  and  that  consequently  the  system  of  airs  and  full  closes  is 
wrong.  That  it  is  artificial  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  so  it  must  be 
remembered  is  the  translation  of  emotion  from  ordinary  speech 
into  music.  People  in  real  life  certainly  do  not,  when  they  wish 
to  relate  an  interesting  story,  turn  their  backs  to  their  hearers  and 
describe  their  adventures  in  a  florid  air  ;  nor  do  they  at  a  moment 
of  supreme  anguish,  when  action  is  before  all  things  necessary, 
delay  to  give  expression  to  their  passion  in  song ;  both  of  which 
things  frequently  occur  in  Italian  opera.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  man  and  a  woman  are  concocting  a  vile  plot  together  as 
do  Friedrich  and  Ortrud  in  Lohengrin,  they  do  not  convey  their 
ideas  to  each  other  in  recitative ;  and  "there  is  no  orchestra 
at  hand  to  tell  the  condition  of  their  minds  more  fully 
than  does  their  own  singing.  A  stage  play  is,  like  a  picture,  an 
artificial  representation  of  life,  in  which  the  obtrusion  of  objects 
taken  straight  from  nature  and  untouched  by  art  only  spoils  the 
desired  impression  of  reality  ;  and  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  a 
play  is  yet  more  true  of  an  opera,  inasmuch  as  there  the  representa¬ 
tion  is  of  a  yet  more  artificial  character.  Herr  Wagner's  theory, 
however,  is  nothing  but  admirable  in  its  contention  that  the 
dramatic  plan  and  construction  of  an  opera  should  be  considered  of 
the  greatest  importance.  There  are  too  many  fine  operas  which 
lose  in  attraction  from  the  baldness  or  confusion  of  their  story,  and 
the  most  violent  antagonists  of  Herr  Wagner  can  hardly  deny  that 
he  is  right  in  thinking  this  to  be  wrong.  He  believes  that  the 
dramatist  and  the  composer  should  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  he  has  obtained  this  agreement  by  writing  his  own  stories,  the 
poetry  of  which  in  the  original  is  of  a  high  order. 

For  Lohengrin  he  has  selected  a  story  of  singular  beauty.  The 
time  is  the  tenth  century ;  the  scene  Antwerp.  In  the  first  act 
Henry  the  Fowler  has  arrived  at  Antwerp  to  levy  a  force  in  order 
to  repel  Hungarian  invaders.  The  act  opens  with  an  address  from 
the  Herald,  accompanied,  as  are  all  his  speeches,  with  a  blare  of 
trumpets,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  chorus  of  loyalty  from  the 
people  of  Brabant,  to  which  Henry  replies  in  a  fine  recita- 
tive,  wherein  he  explains  his  present  object,  and  goes  on  to 
question  Friedrich  of  Telramund  as  to  the  disturbances  which 
have  lately  taken  place  in  Brabant.  Friedrich  in  reply  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  last  Duke  of  Brabant  upon  his  death-bed  con¬ 
fided  to  him  the  care  of  his  two  children,  Gottfried  and 
Elsa.  One  day,  he  says,  Elsa  took  Gottfried  into  the  forest  and 
returned  without  him.  Her  guilty  terror,  when  questioned, 
proved  that  she  had  caused  his  death,  and  Friedrich  shrank  in 
horror  from  the  marriage  with  her  which  the  Duke,  her  father, 
had  designed  for  him,  taking  as  a  wife  instead  Ortrud,  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Friesland.  He  ends  by  formally  accusing  Elsa 
of  her  brother’s  murder,  and  claiming  the  Duchy  of  Brabant 
for  himself  as  nearest  of  ldn  to  the  last  Duke.  Elsa  is  presently 
brought  in  to  answer  the  accusation,  and  in  a  passage  of  beautiful 
melody  relates  that  she  has  had  a  marvellous  dream,  which  has 
consoled  her  in  her  sorrow.  A  knight  of  angelic  beauty  and 
power  has  in  this  vision  appeared  to  her,  and  that  knight,  and 
none  ether,  will  she  take  for  her  champion.  In  accordance  with 
her  desire,  this  champion  is  twice  summoned  by  the  herald,  without 
effect.  Elsa  then  falls  on  her  knees  and  prays,  and  meanwhile  an 
excitement  is  observed  among  the  attendant  crowd,  who  discern  a 
strange  appearance  on  the  river,  which  presently  becomes  visible 
to  the  audience  in  the  shape  of  a  swan  drawing  a  boat  which  con¬ 
tains  a  knight  clad  in  glittering  armour,  who  approaches  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  steps  from  his  boat  on  to  the  shore.  The  chorus 
which  announces  his  arrival  is  so  fine  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  audience  should  on  the  first  night  commit  the  great 
blunder  of  demanding  a  second  time  a  passage  which  cannot  but  be 
marred  by  repetition,  as  it  depends  upon  the  gradual  working  up 
to  an  overpowering  effect  both  in  music  and  action.  The  stranger 
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knio-ht  offers  to  become  Elsa’schampion  on  condition  that  she  will, if 
he  conquers,  marry  liimand  never  ask  hisname.  Shejoyfully  agreesto 
this,  recognizing  in  him  the  knight  of  her  dream,  and  the  combat  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Friedrich  is  soon  ended  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 
The  act  ends  with  a  fine  chorus  of  glory  to  the  stranger  knight.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  this  act  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  action, 
and  a  great  opportunity  for  scenic  magnificence,  which  is  used  to 
the  utmost  at  Covent  Garden.  Elsa  is  played  by  Mile.  Albani, 
whose  appearance  is  well  suited  to  the  part,  and  whose  acting  has 
much  grace  and  feeling.  Her  singing,  too,  is  finished  and  expres¬ 
sive  to  a  great  degree,  but  she  is  rather  overweighted  by  the 
demands  made  upon  her.  In  order  to  be  heard  through  the  crash  of 
the  orchestra,  she  is  forced  to  strain  her  voice,  which  is  remarkable 
rather  for  melodious  quality  than  strength.  M.  Maurel’s  perform¬ 
ance  of  Friedrich  is  rather  disappointing.  The  part  calls  for  a 
certain  ruggedness  in  acting  which  M.  Maurel  does  not  convey  ;  and 
his  voice  too  is  not  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon  it.  Signor 
Nicolini’s  perfect  knowledge  of  his  trying  part  is  very  creditable  to 
him.  The  music  lies  constantly  in  the  high  register,  and  now  that 
Signor  Mongini  is  gone  there  is  hardly  a  tenor  who  can  do  full 
justice  to  it.  Signor  iNicolini  sang  the  phrase  of  farewell  to  the  swan, 
in  the  first  act,  and  the  passages  with  Elsa  in  the  last,  with  real 
feeling  ;  but  their  effect  was  marred,  as  many  of  his  effects  are,  by  the 
constant  tremble  in  the  voice,  which,  as  the  Germans  say,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  French  singers  to  spread  out  their  poor  resources. 
His  costume  was  brilliant  and  glittering,  but  suggested  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  likeness  to  a  king  on  a  handsome  twelfth-cake.  Herr 
Seidemann,  who  represented  Plenrv  the  Fowler,  might  be  expected 
to  be  peculiarlv  at  home  in  the  part.  He  knew  his  music,  and  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said  for  him.  Signor  Capponi’s  line  voice  told 
well  in  the  declamatory  passages  of  the  Herald.  The  chorus  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  first  act,  and  indeed  all  through ;  on 
the  first  night  there  was  a  great  want  of  certainty  in  the  execution 
of  the  music ;  and  the  trumpets,  which  also  have  a  great  deal  of 
work,  were  almost  constantly  out.  These,  however,  are  faults 
which  may  disappear  with  time.  The  acting  of  the  chorus  is  in 
this  opera  no  less  important  than  the  singing ;  a  chorus  trained  to 
the  conventional  attributes  of  Italian  opera,  where  all  raise  their 
hands  and  shake  their  heads  in  concert  like  marionettes,  cannot  be 
expected  to  fall  at  once  into  the  kind  of  acting  required  in  Lohengrin. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  opera  in  Germany  will  remember  how1 
the  first  appearance  of  the  swan  was  gradually  communicated  to 
the  whole  of  a  vast  crowd.  A  stir  and  murmur  arose  in  the  out¬ 
skirts,  and  increased  gradually  to  a  storm  of  excitement  which 
produced  an  impression  such  that  the  spectator  longed  to  rise  from 
his  seat  and  see  if  he  too  could  discern  the  portent  in  the  distance. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  dialogue  already  spoken  of  be¬ 
tween  Friedrich  and  Ortrud,  in  which  they  plot  against  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Lohengrin  and  Elsa.  This  long  dreary  recitative  has  been 
judiciously  cut  for  representation  at  Covent  Garden,  but  it  would 
bear  yet  more  cutting.  Two  attempts  are  made  by  them  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  wedding,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  act  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  entrance  of  the  procession  into  the  minster.  A  fine 
effect  in  this  act  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  gradual  crowding 
of  the  stage  as  day  breaks  was  rather  missed ;  and  the  entrance  of  a 
warder  carrying  a  lantern,  who  unlocks  the  great  gate  of  the 
fortress,  and  should  let  in  a  flood  of  daylight,  seemed  absurd,  as 
the  stage  was  already  so  light  that  a  lantern  could  not  possibly  be 
necessary.  The  introduction  with  the  violins  to  the  last  act  is  in 
itself  marvellously  beautiful,  and  its  execution  by  the  orchestra, 
under  Signor  Yianesi’s  direction,  was  admirable.  Its  movements 
have  a  tenderness  and  penetration  which  exalt  the  imagination,  and 
suggest  to  it  the  supernatural  events  which  are  to  follow.  After 
the  melodious  bridal  chorus,  which  is  known  in  England  from 
performance  at  concerts,  follows  the  interview  between  Lohengrin 
and  Elsa,  in  which  she  breaks  her  promise  and  asks  him  his 
name,  and  which  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Friedrich, 
who  comes  to  kill  Lohengrin,  but  is  killed  by  him.  The 
scene  changes  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  fashion  back  to  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  Lohengrin,  revealing  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  Court  that  he  is  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
prepares  to  depart  as  he  came  with  his  mystical  swan.  As  he  is 
on  the  point  of  going,  Ortrud  rushes  forward  and  reveals  to  Elsa 
that  the  swan  is  no  other  than  her  brother  Gottfried,  transformed 
by  Ortrud's  sorcery.  Lohengrin  falls  on  his  knees  and  prays,  and 
presently  the  swan  resumes  his  proper  form,  while  a  dove  descends 
and  draws  away  Lohengrin  in  his  boat.  That  there  is  much 
beauty  in  the  story  of  Lohengrin  will  be  seen  ;  that  there  is  much 
in  the  music  will  be  heard  by  those  who  care  to  go.  Whether 
this  will  be  found  by  the  public  to  atone  for  the  dreariness  of 
some  of  the  opera,  and  for  the  absence  of  the  system  of  airs  to 
which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  cannot  yet  be  de¬ 
termined. 


SIGNOR  SALVINI. 

SOUMET'S  tragedy,  which  in  the  Italian  version  called  II 
Gladiatore  is  performed  by  Signor  Salvini’s  company  at  Drury 
Lane,  is  a  play  which,  with  some  disagreeable  elements  in  the 
plot,  is  full  of  strong  situations  and  dramatic  interest.  In  the 
first  act  Origen,  a  Christian,  is  discovered  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  lamenting  the  oppression  of  the  Empire,  and  hoping  for 
the  day  when  his  religion  shall  spread  over  the  world.  To  him 
enters  Neodamia,  a  slave  and  a  Christian,  to  make  confession  that 
she  is  loved  by  Flavian,  her  master,  who  wishes  to  marry  her,  but 
is  not  a  Christian.  Origen  assures  her  that  if  this  marriage  will 


not  turn  her  from  her  religion  she  may  enter  upon  it  without  fear 
of  wrong-doing ;  and,  comforted  with  this  knowledge,  she  leaves 
the  stage,  to  make  room  for  the  Gladiator,  who  enters  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  slaves.  He  tells  Origen  that  the  slaves  are  ready  to 
rise  in  revolt,  and  begs  for  the  help  of  the  Christians  against  the 
Roman  oppression.  Origen  expounds  to  him  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness,  and  the  Gladiator  bursts  out  into  a  passionate  recital  of 
his  wrongs,  and  protests  against  the  power  that  has  crushed  him. 
To  a  question  from  Origen  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  his 
sufferings,  he  replies  by  telling  how  he  was  chained  up  by  Faustina 
to  witness  the  horrible  murder  of  his  wife,  upon  which,  according^ 
to  the  revelation  of  a  sorceress,  depended  Faustina  s  chance  of 
becoming  a  mother.  In  the  night  the  Gladiator  set  fire  to  the 
palace,  and  escaped  with  his  own  newly-born  daughter  to 
Egypt.  Is  it  any  wonder,  he  asks,  that  after  this  he  should 
be°*  filled  with  hatred  of  mankind,  and  that  forgiveness  should 
be  to  him  as  madness  ?  At  this  point  news  is  brought 
that  Faustina  herself  is  coming  into  the  catacombs,  and 
all  fly  to  a  remoter  station,  except  the  Gladiator,  who  remains 
concealed  behind  a  pillar.  Faustina  on  her  entrance  explains  that 
she  has  come  in  search  of  Neodamia,  her  rival  in  the  love  of 
Flavian.  The  Gladiator  steps  forward  and  revefe  himself  to 
Faustina,  who  recognizes  him  and  asks  him  where  is  his  daughter, 
with  whose  life  that  of  her  own  son  is  mysteriously  bound  up. 
He  relates  how  he  lost  her  when  they  were  living  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  has  sought  her  since  in  vain.  Faustina 
bids  him  take  whatever  money  he  wants  and  go  instantly  in 
search  of  her  :  but  first  she  requires  his  services  for  one  day ;  he 
must  find  his  way  secretly  into  Flavian’s  house.  “  Or  vuoi 
vendetta  di  Flavian  ?  ”  asks'  the  Gladiator,  joyful  at  the  prospect 
of  striking  down  one  who  has  power  over  his  fellow-men. 
Faustina  replies,  “No,  seguimi.”  “  Ti  seguo,”  answers  the 
Gladiator,  “  aspettando  dal  Cielo  il  fausto  giorno  ch’  io  faccia  al 
tuo  corpo  empio  .  .  .  vendetta.” 

In  playing  the  Gladiator  Signor  Salvini  loses  of  necessity  some¬ 
thing  of  the  advantage  which  his  fine  presence  gives  him  in 
Othello.  There  is  no  magnificence  of  costume  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  the  air  of  subjection  imposed  by  long  oppression  on  a  strong 
nature,  which  the  actor  gives  with  good  discretion  to  the 
Gladiator,  is  a  contrast  to  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Moorish 
general.  But  the  first  speech  of  the  Gladiator  shows  that  this 
subjection  is  only  a  habit  on  the  surface:  a  violent  spirit 
breaks  out  in  the  exclamations  of  anger  with  which  he 
enters ;  and  here,  where  one  expects  to  find  Signor  Salvini’s 
force  of  voice  and  action  employed  to  display  the  passion 
of  the  man,  he  makes  so  moderate  a  use  of  them  that  his 
apology  for  the  roar  of  the  lion,  which,  from  his  constant  com¬ 
bats  with  wild  beasts,  has  got  into  his  voice,  seems  unnecessary. 
Again,  the  relation  of  his  agony  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife’s 
murder  before  his  eyes  gives  an  opportunity  for  passion  with  which 
a  great  actor  might  “  drown  the  stage  with  tears  and  cleave  the 
general  ear  with  horrid  speech.”  The  words  of  this  recital  are 
delivered  by  Signor  Salvini  with  great  force,  but  without  the 
depth  of  feeling  from  which  force  in  such  a  situation  should 
spring.  As  an  actor  he  is  safe  so  long  as  no  great  call  is  made  upon 
his  mental  resources  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  scorn  of  the 
last  lines,  “  Non  cadde,  non  cadde  il  cielo,  e  tu  di  Dio  mi  parli  ?  ” 
is  by  far  the  best  point  in  Signor  Salvini’s  delivery  of  the  passage. 
So,  in  the  scene  with  Faustina,  one  is  again  disappointed  by  the 
little  use  which  the  actor  makes  of  the  means  at  his  disposal.  In 
the  line  after  Faustina’s  promise  of  freedom  in  case  of  his  finding 
his  daughter,  “Tornerd  dunque  come  gli  altri  un  uomo,”  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  Gladiator's  whole  frame  with  joy  and 
hope  is  well  given ;  but  neither  of  the  suppressed  hatred  of  Faus¬ 
tina,  nor  of  the  tenderness  at  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  nor  of 
the  vindictive  expression  with  which  he  leaves  the  scene,  does  the 
actor  make  all  that  could  be  made.  It  is  no  bad  test  of  an  actor's 
power  to  observe  the  attitude  of  his  audience  after  a  scene  of  great 
passion.  "When  Signor  Salvini  has  left  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  there  is  great  applause,  but  there  is  no  vivid  impres¬ 
sion.  The  feelings  of  the  spectators  are  not  so  wrought  upon  that 
they  can  for  a  moment  forget  that  they  have  been  looking  at  a 
piece  of  acting.  They  admire  the  physical  force  and  the  powerful 
voice  of  the  actor;  their  hearts  do  not  seem  moved  by  the 
grief  and  the  hope  of  the  Gladiator.  The  truth  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  audiences  nowadays  do  not  like  to  have  their  feelings  deeply 
disturbed ;  they  love  to  take  their  ease  in  their  theatre ;  they  love 
to  see  a  great  display  which  they  can  praise  from  the  calm 
eminence  of  their  untroubled  minds ;  they  do  not  care  to  fall  within 
the  power  of  another’s  mind,  and  earned  by  it  into  forgetfulness 
of  themselves.  Not  long  ago  an  objection  was  made  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  great  actress  by  a  member  of  an  educated  audience  in 
these  terms : — “  This  is  not  the  kind  of  acting  which  I  care  about ; 
she  upsets  my  feelings  and  makes  me  cry.”  This  is  precisely  the 
position  which  many  playgoers  now  assume. 

The  second  act  of  II  Gladiatore  is  laid  in  the  gardens  of  Flavian's 
house.  He  is  entertaining  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  and  explains 
to  them  his  intentions  respecting  Neodamia,  who  presently 
enters,  upon  which  he  sets  her  free  and  makes  arrangements 
for  their  marriage  the  next  day,  first  in  the  Temple  of  Juno, 
afterwards,  in  deference  to  her  wishes,  by  a  Christian  ritual, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  marriage  in  the  present  day.  When  Flavian  has 
left  the  stage  Faustina  enters,  and,  affecting  an  interest  in  her, 
tries  to  dissuade  her  from  her  marriage  with  Flavian  by  various 
means — amongst  others,  by  showing  her  a  letter  which  she  says 
proves  Flavian’s  inconstancy.  It  is  only  when  she  finds  these 
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means  fail  that  she  reveals  herself  as  the  offended  Empress,  and 
Neodamia’s  rival,  and  signing  to  the  Gladiator  who  has  come  in  with 
her,  and  remained  hidden,  she  sweeps  from  the  stage.  The  acting 
of  Signora  Giovagnoli,  who  plays  Faustina,  is  in  this  scene,  as 
through  all  the  play,  admirable.  The  hypocritical  love,  the  con¬ 
ceded  scorn  and  hatred,  the  final  outbreak  of  her  fierce  nature,  could 
hardly  he  better  given.  The  Gladiator,  left  alone  with  Neodamia, 
finds  himself  unable  to  carry  out  the  task  set  him  by  the  Empress 
of  killing  her.  He  is  touched  by  her  innocence  and  gentleness, 
and  instead  of  becoming  her  assassin,  promises  to  be  her  protector. 
The  curtain  falls  as  they  go  together  to  seek  the  aid  of  Flavian. 
Here  is  another  occasion  for  impressive  acting  which  Signor 
Salvini  misses.  The  conflict  of  emotion  in  his  mind,  and  the  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling  when  he  gives  up  his  chance  of  freedom  to  save 
the  girl  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  kill,  are  but  faintly  indicated, 
and  in  place  of  the  overpowering  tenderness  for  Neodamia  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
their  relationship,  the  actor  preserves  towards  her  a  demeanour 
which  is  merely  polite.  The  third  act  passes  in  the 
Temple  of  Juno;  as  the  Gladiator  is  revealing  to  Flavian  the 
infamous  designs  of  the  Empress,  a  tribune  sent  by  her  arrives 
to  command  his  immediate  return  to  the  amphitheatre,  where  a 
great  spectacle  is  in  preparation.  lie  appeals  in  vain  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  Temple,  for  to  a  slave  no  such  appeal  is  allowed.  He 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Jove's  altar  and  delivers  a  speech  of  fierce 
invective  against  the  impotence  of  the  god  to  protect  him.  In 
this  speech,  though  it  is  delivered  with  energy,  the  action  is  of 
the  most  conventional  kind,  and  only  the  words  with  which 
the  Gladiator  goes  out  have  any  semblance  of  real  emotion. 
Then  follows  a  scene  between  Faustina  and  Flavian,  in  which 
Signora  Giovagnoli  again  exhibits  a  fiery  passion,  and  then 
comes  the  interruption  of  the  marriage  of  Flavian  and  Neodamia, 
by  the  arrest  of  Origen,  who  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  priest, 
guarded  by  lictors,  for  having  insulted  the  Gods.  Neodamia  upon 
this,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  appeal  from  Flavian  to  her  love,  de¬ 
clares  that  she  too  is  a  Christian,  and  is  led  oft'  in  custody  with 
Origen.  This  scene  is  well  played  by  all  concerned  in  it. 

The  fourth  act  discovers  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  with 
the  spectators  looking  down  from  the  back.  The  Gladiator  is 
summoned  to  slaughter  the  Christians,  and  in  a  speech  of  fine 
irony  assures  the  people  that  he  will  do  his  duty.  Then  comes  the 
discovery  that  it  is  Neodamia  whom  he  is  to  kill ;  he  appeals  in 
vain  to  the  populace  on  her  behalf,  and  is  about  to  slay  her  in 
order  to  save  her  from  the  lions,  when  he  discovers  by  a  mark  upon 
her  shoulder  that  she  is  his  long-lost  daughter.  Upon  this  Faustina 
interferes  to  save  her  son,  whose  life  is  mystically  bound  up  with  that 
of  Neodamia,  but  only  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  day’s  respite.  There  is 
considerable  power  in  Signor  Salvini’s  representation  in  parts  of  this 
scene.  The  first  appeals  to  the  people  for  Neodamia’s  life  are 
well  discriminated  from  those  which  are  made  after  the  discovery 
that  she  is  his  daughter :  and  the  first  rush  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms  has  more  of  tenderness  and  self-forgetfulness  than  the  actor 
has  shown  before.  The  last  scene  contains  a  tremendous 
situation.  Neodamia  is  in  prison ;  Faustina  rushes  in  to  save  her,  and 
is  followed  by  Flavian.  They  are  about  to  escape  when  a  tribune 
rushes  in  with  the  news  that  the  populace  are  in  revolt  clamouring 
for  the  blood  of  the  Christians,  and  are  even  now  besieging  the 
prison  doors.  Flavian  and  the  tribune  go  out  to  assemble  the 
guards  and  disperse  the  mob,  and  the  Gladiator  comes  in  through 
an  opening  which  he  has  broken  in  the  wall,  having  fought  and 
killed  a  tiger  in  his  progress  from  cell  to  cell.  The  play  now  rises 
to  a  climax  of  intensity.  Faustina  is  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of 
her  son’s  death.  The  palace  is  in  flames.  Every  escape  is  barred. 
The  Gladiator  for  a  few  brief  moments  holds  Neodamia  in  his 
arms,  and  finds  peace  in  her  love.  At  the  lamentations  of  Faustina 
for  her  son  his  fury  breaks  out ;  he  follows  her  across  and 
around  the  stage,  heaping  reproaches  and  curses  on  her,  while  she 
cowers  before  him.  Then,  as  the  clamour  of  the  mob  without 
increases,  he  takes  a  desperate  resolve  to  save  his  daughter  from 
their  outrage,  and,  like  Virginius,  stabs  her  with  his  own  hand,  as 
Flavian  and  the  populace  rush  in.  Signor  Salvini  in  this  scene,  as 
throughout  his  performance,  trusts  to  the  supremacy  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  force  which  he  possesses  and  calls  it  into  full  play  while  he 
altogether  subordinates  the  workings  of  the  soul,  just  as  some 
managers  prefer  a  scenic  effect  to  the  utterance  of  a  poet ;  and  no 
doubt  the  actor  and  stage  director  are  both  right  if  they  desire  to 
satisfy  audiences  disposed  to  resent  any  invasion  upon  their 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

II  Gladiatore  is  better  suited  to  Signor  Salvini's  powers  than 
Othello.  There  is  no  opportunity  in  his  performance  of  11 
Gladiatore  for  the  brutality  which,  in  some  parts,  disfigures  his 
rendering  of  the  Moor.  But  his  representation  confirms  the  im¬ 
pression0  that  he  is  an  actor  of  resources  in  every  direction,  save 
that  of  imagination  and  passion. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  OF  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  SHELBURNE.* 

IN  giving  to  the  world  this  Life  of  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  well  performed  a  task  for  which 

*  Life  of  William,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards  First  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne;  with  Extracts  from  his  Fupers  and  Correspondence.  By  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  Vol.  i.  1737-1766.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1875- 


readers  will  be  grateful  to  him.  The  political  history  of  Lord 
Shelburne's  time,  and  the  part  which  he  himself  played  in  it,  are 
subjects  of  uncommon  interest ;  and  this  Life  strongly  illustrates 
many  events  of  an  exciting  period.  The  book  opens  with  an 
autobiographical  fragment  which  is  attractive  both  from  the 
force  of  its  style  and  from  its  matter.  The  account  of  Lord 
Shelburne’s  family  history  is  singularly  interesting,  and  the 
proof  which  it  affords  of  how  much  his  education  and  the  forming 
of  his  character  were  due  to  his  own  pains  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  powers  of  his  mind.  From  the  age  of  four  to  fourteen  he  says 
that  “  his  education  was  neglected  to  the  greatest  degree.”  After 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  who  ruled  both  his  family  and 
the  country  under  his  control  with  a  monarchical  sway,  he  obtained 
neither  affection  nor  particular  care  from  any  one  except  Lady 
Arabella  Denny,  bom  Fitzmaurice,  a  woman  of  a  remarkably 
strong  character,  a3  is  shown  by  one  incident  related  of  her  by 
Lord  Shelburne.  Her  husband’s  brother,  a  man  of  a  brutal  temper, 
devoted  himself  to  making  her  life  unhappy.  She  was  unwilling 
to  complain  to  her  husband  lest  she  should  set  the  two  brothers  at 
variance  for  ever ;  but,  finding  that  her  nerves  were  unequal  to  the 
constant  struggle,  she  formed  and  carried  out  a  singular  resolution. 
She  learnt  privately  to  fire  with  a  pistol  until  she  became  a  good 
shot,  when  she  took  an  occasion  to  exhibit  her  skill  to  her  brother- 
in-law,  telling  him  that,  unless  his  ill-usage  of  her  ceased,  she 
would  take  means  to  stop  it ;  after  which  his  conduct  to  her 
became  entirely  changed.  With  this  manly  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  she  combined,  Lord  Shelburne  says,  a  most  womanly 
manner  and  mind ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  over  him.  “  She  inculcated  into  me,  ’ 
he  writes,  “  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God,  the  publick,  and  my 
neighbours  which  has  never  quitted  me.”  In  the  days  of  which 
Lord  Shelburne  writes  it  was  customary  to  go  up  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  an  earlier  age  than  now.  He  himself  went  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  from  a  private  tutor,  who  was  excessively  narrow¬ 
minded,  to  Christchurch,  where  he  fell  under  a  tutor  who  in 
that  respect  was  not  much  better.  There,  however,  he  read  law, 
some  history,  part  of  Livy,  some  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
and  by  himself  a  good  deal  of  religion,  upon  which  he  makes 
an  observation  which  offers  a  curious  contrast  to  a  prominent 
line  of  thought  of  the  present  day : — 

Surely  it  is  natural  for  a  person  of  the  least  reflection,  if  they  are  taught 
to  believe  in  the  Bible,  &c.,  to  be  restless  till  they  know  the  sum  of  what  it 
contains,  and  come  to  some  decisive  judgment  upon  a  subject  so  interesting 
as  their  future  existence  and  eternal  welfare.  The  certainty  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  never  bestowing  a  thought  upon  the  subject  tells  a 
volume  in  regard  to  mankind,  and  opens  a  very  extraordinary  view  of  the 
world,  accounting  for  a  great  deal  of  otherwise  unaccountable  matter. 

Immediately  after  this  the  autobiography  diverges  into  a 
striking  account  of  the  condition  of  politics  at  the  time  of  the 
writer’s  entry  into  public  life,  and  the  causes  which  had  led  up  to 
it.  A  passing  tribute  is  paid  to  the  powers  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  is 
described  as  a  king  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  “  He  identified 
himself  as  few  kings  do  with  the  public,  with  whom  he  was  one 
and  the  same.  Monsieur  de  Montyon  sent  me  several  letters 
which  passed  between  Louis  and  Colbert  and  his  other  Minister, 
which  evidently  prove  his  great  economy  and  that  he  never  let 
go  his  authority — a  great  point.  He  had  great  qualities  if  not 
great  talents.”  ‘Louis  XIV.  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  Minister  as  Colbert,  without  whom  the  circumstances,  of  his 
reign  might  have  been  much  less  happy.  Another  recognition  as 
keen  as  brief  is  made  of  the  merits  of  Cromwell,  who,  the  writer 
observes,  had  always  been  caricatured  rather  than  painted  by 
historians.  William  III.,  “  a  formal,  sagacious  Dutchman,”  is  said 
to  have  been  led  by  a  ruling  passion  for  war,  “  and  war  against  the 
French,  for  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  complication  of  motives. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  absurd  than  the  enthusiasm  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  character,  on  account  of  his  supposed  love  of  liberty. 
He  saw  too  much  of  it  in  Holland,  where,  by  his  plans  for  under¬ 
mining  it  and  by  his  ambition,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  confusion  and  corruption  which  put  an  end  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  ill-used  country.”  Lord  Shelburne  goes  on  to  draw 
lively  pictures  of  many  eminent  characters  before  and  of  his 
time ;  among  others,  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  according  to 
Lord  Melcombe,  was  inconceivably  coarse  and  low-mannered,  but, 
as  the  writer  says,  “  by  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  out  of 
sight  the  ablest  man  of  his  time  and  the  most  capable.  ’  Lord 
Carteret,  Sir  Robert’s  rival,  whose  daughter  Lord  Shelburne  after¬ 
wards  married,  is  described  as  a  man  of  singular  attractions,  a 
fine  scholar,  and  overflowing  with  a  deep  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  wit.  But  the  greatest  interest  here  will  be  found  in 
the  descriptions  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  to  the  latter  of  which  con¬ 
siderable  space  is  devoted.  To  attempt  in  a  briefer  space  to 
convey  any  notion  of  this  would  only  be  to  spoil  it.  Some 
anecdotes  related  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  exhibit  forcibly 
the  strange  childishness  of  his  character.  In  the  year  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  when  a  general  shock  was  caused  by  the  announcement  of 
the  rebels’  arrival  at  Derby,  and  when  the  Royal  standard  was 
erected  at  Barnet,  the  Prince  was  found  playing  at  blindman’s-buff 
with  his  pages.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Hamilton  was  sent  for  in 
such  haste  that  he  was  carried  away  from  his  dinner  with  one  of 
the  pages  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  Prince,  who  directed  him  to 
go  instantly  in  search  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  supposed  to 
have  left  the  Opposition  to  go  to  Court: — “Butin  a  few  minutes’ 
conversation  (the  Prince)  forgot  the  business  so  far  as  to  insist  on 
his  first  staying  a  game  of  cricket  with  him  and  the  pages,  with 
little  bats  and  balls,  in  a  large  room  at  Norfolk  House.”  In  1757 
Lord  Shelburne,  then  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  determined  to  join  the 
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armv,  and  was  placed  by  liis  father  in  the  20th  Regiment,  under 
General  Wolfe,  to  the  excellence  and  perseverance  of  whose  cha¬ 
racter  the  writer  hears  a  strong  testimony.  With  the  account  of 
his  joining  the  campaign  the  autobiographical  pardon  of  the  book 
is  concluded. 

For  the  services  which  Lord  Fitzmaurice  rendered  m  the 
expedition  to  Rochefort,  as  well  as  at  Minden  and  Kloster  Kampen, 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  an  appointment,  un¬ 
justly  deprecated  by  the  Newcastle  Whigs,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Kinf,  which  appointment  brought  him  into  communication  with 
Lord  Bute.  As  thi3  was  an  important  point  in  his  career,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  here  the  character  of  Lord  Bute 
drawn  by  Lord  Shelburne,  which  is  given  later  in  the  book.  One 
must  remember  in  reading  it,  according  to  the  warning  of  the 
writer  of  the  Life,  that  the  character  was  written  many  years 
after  the  events  to  which  the  chapter  where  it  is  inserted  relates, 
and  that  the  fact  of  Lord  Bute  and  Fox  having,  long  before  the 
date  of  its  writing,  quarrelled  with  Lord  Shelburne,  should  be 
weighed  against  the  bitterness  of  some  of  the  expressions  : — 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  as 
it  consisted  of  several  real  contradictions  and  more  apparent  ones,  with  no 
small  mixture  of  madness  in  it.  His  bottom  was  that  ot  any  Scotch 
Nobleman,  proud,  aristocratical,  pompous,  imposing,  with  a  great  deal  of 
superficial  knowledge  such  as  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  1  ranee  and 
Scotland,  chiefly  upon  matters  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Mines,  Fossils,  a 
smattering  of  Mechanicks,  a  little  Metaphysicks,  and  a  very  false  taste  in 
everything.  ...  He  excelled  most  in  writing,  of  which  he  appeared  to 
have  a  great  habit.  He  was  insolent  and  cowardly,  at  least,  the  greatest 
political  coward  I  ever  knew.  lie  was  rash  and  timid,  accustomed  to  ask 
advice  of  different  persons,  but  had  not  sense  and  sagacity  to  distinguish 
and  digest,  with  a  perpetual  apprehension  of  being  governed,  which  made 
him,  when  he  followed  any  advice,  always  add  something  of  his  own  in 
point  of  matter  or  manner,  which  sometimes  took  away  the  little  good 
which  was  in  it  or  changed  the  whole  nature  of  it.  He  was  always  upon 
stilts,  never  natural  except  now  and  then  upon  the  subject  of  women.  He 
felt  all  the  pleasure  of  power  to  consist  either  in  punishing  or  astonishing. 
He  was  ready  to  abandon  his  nearest  friend  if  attacked,  or  to  throw  any 
blame  off  his  own  shoulders. 

Lord  Shelburne  was  employed  as  at  once  the  most  natural  and 
the  best  medium  of  communication  between  Lord  Bute  and  Fox, 
and  brought  the  negotiation  to  a  successful  close ;  but  his  own  ex¬ 
pectation"  of  seeing  it  turned  to  the  purposes  of  peace  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  alone  in  the  House  of  Lords  spoke  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops  from  Germany;  and  Fox,  having  seen  Lord 
Bute  after  the  speech,  wrote  to  Lord  Shelburne  a  letter  of 
expostulation,  which  is  quoted  in  page  124,  and  in  which  lie  speaks 
of  Lord  Bute’s  affliction  at  the  course  adopted  by  Lord  Shelburne, 
concluding  by  observing  that  “  A  man  who  follows  his  own 
interest,  if  he  makes  no  undue  sacrifices,  either  private  or  public, 
to  the  worship  of  it,  is  not  dishonest  or  even  dirty  ” ;  a  piece  of 
morality  which  was  hardly  up  to  Lord  Shelburne  s  own  standard. 
Meanwhile  Barre  made  a  violent  attack  upon  Pitt,  asserted  by 
Walpole  to  have  been  prompted  by  Lord  Shelburne,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  later  Mr.  Bunbury  threatened  a  motion  in  the 
same  House  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Germany.  Fox  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Lord  Shelburne,  however,  to  dissuade  Bunbury  from 
his  purpose.  Lord  Shelburne,  writing  long  afterwards  of  the  events 
of  the  Session,  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  Lord 
Bute  was  strongly  for  asking  only  for  a  single  million,  while  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— Lord 
Barrington — thought  two  were  necessary : — 

Lord  Bute  alleged  it  to  those  who  were  of  opinion  against  the  German 
war  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intention  in  that  respect ;  but  as  men 
mostly  are  not  without  two  motives,  and  men  of  his  character  especially, 
one  which  they  tell  the  world  and  at  last  persuade  themselves  is  the  true 
one,  the  other,  which  they  scarce  venture  to  own  to  their  own  minds,  I 
should  imagine  one  of  the  latter  kind  operated  on  this  occasion,  which 
weighed  somewhat  in  the  resolution  of  turning  out  the  Duke,  viz.,  that  he 
panted  for  the  Treasury. 

Lord  Shelburne  played  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  Fox  accepting  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1762.  When  he  first  took  this  step  he  contem¬ 
plated  giving  up  the  Pay  Office,  to  which  course  he  imagined  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  must  drive  him ;  but  he  subsequently 
changed  his  mind,  thinking  that  His  unpopularity  had  decreased, 
and  arguing  ingeniously  that  such  a  sacrifice  might  rather  help 
than  hinder  any  abuse  of  him,  being  “  esteemed  an  affectation  of 
disinterestedness  put  on  to  cover  some  great  job.”  In  1763  Fox’s 
de6ire  to  be  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  yet  retain  the  office  of  Pay¬ 
master,  which  he  clung  to  when  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Lower  House,  gave  rise  to  the  report  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  “  pious 
fraud.”  It  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  chapter  which  is  headed 
by  these  two  words  that  there  was  no  fraud  in  the  matter.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  Lord  Shelburne  should  suppose 
that  Fox  both  intended  and  ought  to  resign  the  Paymastership  on 
his  going  out.  Calcraft,  who  was  supposed  to  be  Fox's  particular 
creature,  held  the  same  opinion,  and,  as  he  wrote  to  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  expressed  it  firmly  to  Fox.  Rigby,  too,  was  against  him. 
Walpole  reports  that  at  the  height  of  the  quarrel  Fox,  wallring 
along  St.  James's  Street,  encountered  Rigby’s  chariot,  and  began 
to  vent  his  complaints.  For  all  answer  he  received,  “  You  tell 
your  story  of  Shelburne ;  he  has  a  damned  one  to  tell  of  you ;  I 
do  not  trouble  myself  which  is  the  truth  ” ;  after  which  startling 
reply,  Rigby,  who,  Walpole  says,  was  the  man  whom  Fox  most 
loved,  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  away.  The  mere  tradition 
that  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  the  person  who  spoke  of  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  conduct  on  the  occasion  as  a  “  pious  fraud  ”  is  greatly  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  presumptive  evidence  against  such  a  likelihood 
adduced  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  affair,  where  many 


curious  details  will  be  found.  As  is  known,  the  matter  ended,  as 
far  as  Fox  was  concerned,  in  his  becoming  Lord  Holland  and  re¬ 
taining  the  Paymastership,  thus  fulfilling  his  original  desire.  But 
it  did  not  there  end  as  it  concerned  Lord  Shelburne,  whose  repu¬ 
tation  suffered  long  from  the  unjust  view  of  his  conduct  taken  by 
Fox. 

In  1763  Lord  Shelburne  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  which  position  he  found  himself  for  various  reasons 
and  on  many  points  at  such  disagreement  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State  that  but  a  few  months  after  his  entering  upon  office  he  sent 
a  note  to  Lord  Bute  threatening  to  resign.  He  was  at  the  time 
dissuaded  from  this  intention,  but  did  resign  later  after  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  between  the  King  and  Pitt,  of  whom, 
it  may  be  remarked,  his  opinion  was  undergoing  at  this  time  a 
considerable  change.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  William ,  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  observes  that,  “  after  giving  due  weight  to  altered 
circumstances,” 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  absolutely  and  relatively  the  greatness 
of  the  character  of  Pitt  had  been  slowly  forcing  itself  on  the  mind  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  who,  though  neither  at  this  time  nor  subsequently  remaining  blind 
to  the  many  failings  and  faults  which  disfigured  and  impaired  it,  was  now 
far  removed  from  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  two  years  before  he  had 
written  to  Blackstone  at  Oxford  expressing  no  very  high  opinion  of  the 
popular  hero.  He  also  knew  that  Pitt  had  expressed  a  favourable  opinion 
of  him,  and  praise  coming  from  such  a  source  doubtless  had  some  effect. 

Lord  Bute  wrote  to  console  him  for  tbe  ill-natured  remarks  made 
upon  bis  retirement,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  belief  in  the  King’s 
regard ;  but  not  much  later  the  King  showed  openly  at  Court  his 
displeasure  with  Lord  Shelburne  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
affair  of  Wilkes,  and  at  the  same  time  all  communication  between 
him  and  Lord  Bute  ceased. 

The  chapter  which  follows  these  events  exhibits  something  of 
Lord  Shelburne's  life  in  retirement,  glances  at  the  hatred  enter¬ 
tained  for  him  by  Walpole,  who  seldom  lost  au  occasion,  for 
blackeuing  his  character,  and  gives  an  account  of  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham’s  negotiations  with  him.  Lord  Shelburne’s  return  to  public 
life  had  taken  place  by  the  end  of  1765.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
volume,  which  is  headed  “  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,”  gives  a  clear 
view  of  the  position  of  the  Government  upon  this  subject.  In 
the  course  of  the  chapter  it  is  said  that,  “  as  Burke  claimed  the 
glory,  so  must  he,  the  ablest  of  the  old  W  higs,  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Declaratory  Act”: — 

“  Parliament,”  it  has  been  said  in  his  defence,  “  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  judicious  and  temperate  statesmen  of  the  time,  legally  competent  to 
tax  America,  as  it  was  legally  competent  to  commit  any  other  act  of  folly 
or  wickedness,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  merchants  in  Lombard 
Street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in  tbe  kingdom  of  high  treason  without  ex¬ 
amining  witnesses  against  him  or  hearing  in  his  own  defence.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  correct,  but  what  would  have  been  thought  if  Parliament,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  committing  one  of  these  acts  of  folly  or  wickedness, 
had  met,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  and  at  the  moment  at  which 
it  was  acknowledging  the  practical  impossibility  of  accomplishing  the 
immoral  object  it  had  aimed  at,  had  to  this  confession  coupled  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  right  it  possessed  to  try  again  another  time.  Posterity 
would  probably  have  hesitated  which  was  the  greatest,  the  folly  or  the 
wickedness  of  such  a  course. 

After  this  come  some  interesting  extracts  from  Lady  Shelburne's 
diary  containing,  amongst  other  remarkable  points,  an  account 
written  for  her  by  Lord  Shelburne  of  Birmingham,  whither  they 
had  "one  on  a  visit.  Then  comes  the  triumph  of  Pitt.  The  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Rockingham  Administration,  it  is  well  observed  by  the 
author,  was  one  of  the  kind  which  are  fatal  to  those  who  win  them. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  repeal  had  only  been  obtained 
under  pressure  from  Pitt;  and  it  was  thus  natural  that  what 
seemed  the  stronger  hand  should  be  universally  desired  at  the  helm 
of  the  State.  Under  the  new  rule  Lord  Shelburne  was  made 
Secretary  of  State,  in  spite  of  a  strong  dislike  entertained  for  him 
by  the  King.  But  Pitt  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  was 
no  more  disposed  to  submit  to  dictation  from  the  King  than  from 
the  aristocracy.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  curious  letter  from 
Choiseul  to  Guerchy  on  Pitt’s  ceasing  to  be  a  commoner,  which, 
as  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  justly  says,  was  the  first  mistake 
which  he  committed.  “  II  nous  paroissoit,”  wrote  Choiseul,  “  que 
toute  sa  force  consistoit  dans  sa  continuation  dans  cette  Chambre 
(deS  Communes),  et  il  pourroit  bien  se  trouver  comme  Sampson 
apres  qu’on  lui  eut  coupe  les  cheveux.”  The  second  volume  of 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  book,  of  which  the  plan  is  set  forth  in 
the  preface,  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest. 


PENNINGTON’S  LIFE  OF  ERASMUS.* 

THIS  Life  of  Erasmus,  as  regards  its  subject-matter,  might  be 
considered  a  companion  volume  to  Strauss’s  Life  of  Hutten 
which  we  noticed  some  months  ago.  But  the  treatment  is  very 
different.  Mr.  Pennington  is  a  painstaking,  but  not  a  graceful  or 
very  appreciative,  writer,  and  he  falls  into  the  common  error  ol 
Protestant  divines  of  treating  Erasmus  primarily  as  a  theologian 
and  reformer,  whereas  he  was  primarily  a  scholar  and  a  wit.  Any 
estimate  of  his  character  based  on  the  former  hypothesis  is  sure  to 
be  unfair,  and  to  measure  his  religious  sincerity  by  his  conformity 
to  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  to  mistake 
his  position  altogether.  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  shown  in  his 
preface  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  state  of  the  case  than  the 
author.  The  classical  revival  and  “  other  circumstances,”  as  he 

*  The  Life  and  Character  of  Erasmus.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennington, 
M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  London :  Seeley, 
Jackson,  &  Ilalliday.  1875. 
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rather  oddly  expresses  it,  “  seemingly  unfavourable  to  Christianity  ’ 
— i.e.  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation — became  conducive  to  it. 
But  the  service  rendered  to  the  movement  by  men  like  Erasmus 
was  rather  incidental  and  external  than  direct.  Alike  in  his 
temperament,  his  aims,  and  his  belief  he  differed  essentially  from 
Luther : — 

Erasmus,  like  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  in  Italy,  and  like  the  author 
of  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision,  and  Chaucer  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
like  our  Colet  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  desired  to  see  a  Reformation  of 
the  Church  within  the  Church,  and  proceeding  from  the  Church.  The 
Reformation  ■which  he  wished  for,  and  which  Colet  advocated  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  sermon  preached  before  the  English  Convocation  at  St.  Paul’s,  in 
1511,  was  rather  a  Reformation  of  manners,  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  people, 
than  of  doctrines. 

****** 

But  he  hoped  that  by  the  circulation  and  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
turcs,  and  by  the  reading  of  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  by  the 
discipline  of  such  schools  as  his  learned  friend  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  had 
founded  and  munificently  endowed  (and  for  which  Erasmus  provided  reli¬ 
gious  exercises  of  devotion),  and  by  the  indirect  influence  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture  and  elegant  scholarship,  and  by  his  own  sportive  pasquinades  and 
satirical  raillery  on  religious  pilgrimages,  such  as  that  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Mary  of  VValsingham,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  on  other  abuses 
which  he  exposed  to  ridicule  with  the  caustic  wit  of  a  Rabelais,  many  of 
the  worst  corruptions  and  errors  of  Romanism,  which  he  regarded  as  due  to 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  to  the  influence  of  scholastic  theology,  would 
gradually  and  quietly  melt  away  and  disappear. 

The  early  training  of  Erasmus,  like  that  of  Hutten,  from  whom  in 
many  respects  he  differed  widely,  served  to  inspire  hint  with  a 
natural  distaste  for  scholastic  theology  and  the  monastic  life.  And 
it  was  against  these  peculiarities  of  the  dominant  religious  system 
that  the  keenest  shafts  of  his  merciless  satire  were  afterwards 
directed.  But  this  dislike  to  the  schoolmen  was  evidently  due  in 
great  measure  to  their  writing  such  bad  Latin,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  questioning  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  statement,  in 
a  letter  to  Cardinal  Campeggio,  that  his  censure  of  the  monks  was 
not  aimed  at  the  system,  but  at  those  who  were  unfaithful  to  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  their  vows,  and  that  he  had  said  no  more  than 
Popes  and  Saints  who,  like  St.  Jerome,  were  themselves  monks, 
had  said  before  him.  The  author  says  very  truly  that  “  it  would 
have  been  better  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  drag  forth  Erasmus 
as  a  gladiator  into  the  theological  arena,”  but  he  tails  to  observe 
that  in  saying  so  he  pronounces  a  severe  criticism  on  his  own 
volume.  Erasmus  undoubtedly  took  a  genuine  interest  in  what 
may  be  called  the  literary  side  of  theological  literature,  and  especially 
in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  then  had  all  the  charm 
of  novelty.  He  said  to  his  friend  Dean  Colet  during  his  first  visit  to 
England,  “  I  struggle  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of  sacred 
literature  ;  I  hate  everything  which  detains  me  from  it  ” — which 
last  remark  must  however  be  taken  with  some  reserve.  His 
biographer  is  obliged  to  admit  that  on  his  second  visit  to  this 
country  he  did  not  seem  very  eager  in  these  pursuits,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  endorse  his  somewhat  paradoxical  opinion  that  “  the 
new  learning  ”  was  valued  by  Erasmus  “  only  so  far  as  it  was 
subservient  to  the  attainment  of  an  improved  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  Christian  Antiquity,  and  the  lives  of  the  Fathers.”  That 
he  valued  these  subjects  only  in  their  connexion  with  the  new 
learning  would  be  a  less  inaccurate,  though  of  course  an  exaggerated, 
statement.  He  often  expressed  a  wish  that  every  language  except 
Latin  and  Greek  was  proscribed.  And  his  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  literature  and  doctrine  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
his  whole  attitude  towards  Luther  and  the  Reformation  generally. 
It  is  true  that  ho  had  not  the  moral  courage,  or  rather  the  in¬ 
domitable  audacity,  of  Luther,  but  it  is  most  unfair  to  charge  him 
with  shuffling  and  cowardice,  and  to  talk  of  “  a  melancholy  reverse 
to  the  ”  favourable  side  of  “  the  picture,”  because  he  refused  to 
follow  the  great  leader  into  open  revolt  against  the  Church  of 
Rome.  There  was  nothing  in  his  antecedents  or  convictions  to 
predispose  liim  to  such  a  course,  and  there  was  much  to  hold  him 
back.  When  in  1519  Luther  sent  him  a  courteous  letter, 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  his  new  preface  to  the  Enchiridion — a 
work  containing  very  different  doctrine  from  his  own — Erasmus 
replied  very  cautiously,  telling  the  Reformer  that  he  had  not  read 
his  works,  and  could  therefore  express  no  opinion  about  them ;  but 
that  he  had  looked  into  parts  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
which  pleased  him,  and  he  hoped  they  might  do  good.  Soon 
afterwards  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  that  he  had  only  read 
two  or  three  pages  of  Luther’s  works,  and  that  he  “  had  feared  he 
would  bring  an  odium  upon  literature,  which  is  already  too  much 
suspected  of  evil.”  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  rejoins  soon  after¬ 
wards  that  the  more  he  reads  Erasmus  the  less  he  likes  him,  that 
he  had  very  false  notions  about  justification,  and  that  “  a  man  is 
not  a  good  Christian  because  he  understands  Greek  and  Hebrew.” 
He  at  last  entreated  Erasmus,  after  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
give  him  a  better  spirit,  at  least  to  remain  neutral  if  he  would  not 
help,  and  not  to  write  against  the  Reformation ;  to  which  Erasmus 
very  characteristically  replied  that  he  at  least  doubted  the  truth  of 
Luther’s  teaching,  and  “  besides  I  dread  the  ruin  of  literature.” 
The  violence  of  the  Reformers  at  a  later  period,  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peasants’ War,  increased  his  repugnance  to  what  he  now 
openly  denounced  as  an  immoral  and  paradoxical  doctrine ;  and 
he  also  complained,  not  without  reason,  that  by  the  alarm  they 
had  raised  thev  had  destroyed  all  freedom  of  discussion  within 
the  Church,  and  made  internal  reform  more  hopeless  than  ever. 

There  was  indeed,  as  Mr.  Pennington  more  than  once  takes 
occasion  to  lament,  a  decidedly  latitudinarian  element  in  Erasmus’s 
mind,  and  a  “rationalistic  spirit  constantly  appears  in  his 
writings.”  But  it  was  the  kind  of  easy  latitudinarianism  which 


clings  to  authority,  and  likes  to  be  comfortably  housed,  as  George 
Eliot  somewhere  expresses  it,  in  “a  large,  roomy,  universal 
Church.”  It  made  him  say  that  he  would  as  soon  have  been  an 
Arian  as  an  Ilomoousian  if  the  Church  had  so  decided,  but  it 
taught  him  to  shrink  instinctively  from  the  narrow  tyranny  of  sects. 
Mr.  Froude  may  be  right  in  saying  that  the  practical  effect  of  such 
principles,  if  generally  adopted,  in  the  then  state  of  the  world, 
would  have  been  to  make  the  educated  infidels  and  leave  the 
multitude  to  a  degrading  superstition.  But  men  like  Erasmus  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with  him, 
did  not  perceive  this  at  the  time,  and  were  certainly  not  infidels 
themselves.  We  are  sorry,  by  the  by,  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Pennington  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  quote  and  endorse  Mr. 
Froude’s  outrageous  charge  against  “the  philosopher  of  the 
Utopia  ”  of  taking  a  delight  in  whipping,  racking,  and  burning 
heretics.  More,  like  Erasmus  and  many  other  moderate  men 
of  their  day,  was  thoroughly  scared  by  the  excesses  of  some  of 
Luther’s  followers,  which  at  least  convinced  him  that  his  extreme 
theory  of  toleration,  extending  even  to  atheists,  advocated  in  the 
Utopia ,  were  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age  to  be  acted  upon.  But 
the  worst  .that  can  be  truly  said  of  him  is  that  he  took  part 
officially  in  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws  against  heretics— 
cruel  enough  no  doubt  to  our  notions — just  as,  to  cite  the  impartial 
testimony  of  Mackintosh,  “many  judges  since  his  time  have 
enforced  criminal  laws  which  punish  secondary  crimes  with  death, 
and  in  which  no  good  man  not  inured  to  such  inflictions  by 
practice  could  have  taken  a  share.”  And  to  the  last  More  de¬ 
clared  that  these  severities  were  rendered  necessary  only  by  the 
violence  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  he  heartily  wished  both  sides 
could  agree  to  trust  to  the  final  triumph  of  truth. 

One  point  which  we  are  very  apt  to  forget,  and  which  Mr. 
Pennington  does  not  seem  distinctly  to  realize,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with  such  a  career  as  that  of  Erasmus,, 
whose  sympathies  are  at  one  time  with  the  Papacy  and  at  another 
with  its  assailants.  The  notion  of  a  definite  and  chronic  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  did  not  become  familiar  to- 
men’s  minds  till  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death.  Even 
Luther  himself  was  very  slow  to  acknowledge  it.  The  cry  for  reform 
of  the  Church  had  long  been  popidar  in  Europe,  but  an  uninter- 
mittent  tradition  of  centuries  made  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  unity 
almost  an  axiom  of  the  public  mind.  Both  the  rival  parties  in  the 
Church  instinctively  looked  to  the  action  of  a  future  Council, 
like  that  of  Constance,  to  adjust  then-  differences.  It  was 
only  when  this  hope  had  been  disappointed  by  the  long  delay 
and  subsequent  miscarriage  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  final 
division  of  Western  Christendom  into  two  hostile  camps  was 
gradually  and  reluctantly  admitted  as  an  accomplished  fact.  But 
still  it  must  seem  strange  to  those  who  insist  on  making  Erasmus 
into  a  Protestant  hero  that  he  should  all  along  have  kept  on  such 
excellent  terms  with  the  Antichrist  of  Luther’s  denunciations. 
When  he  went  to  Rome  in  1509,  he  was  cordially  received  by 
the  reigning  Pope,  Julius  II.,  who  promised  to  place  him  among 
his  penitentiaries,  and  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Medici,  the 
future  Leo  X.  His  Praise  of  Folly,  which,  like  the  Epistolce 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  bitterly  satirizes  the  vices  and  absurdities  of 
monks  and  priests,  was  read  by  LeoX.  without  a  word  of  reprool  j 
and  Erasmus  afterwards  addressed  the  Pope  in  a  rather  iulsome 
letter  as  a  man  of  “  great  piety  and  polite  learning,”  and  received 
a  very  courteous  reply.  The  second  edition  of  his  New  Testament 
was  dedicated  to  Leo,  who  issued  a  brief  approving  it.  And  at  a 
later  period  the  stern  Paul  III.  wished  to  include  Erasmus  in  his 
batch  of  reforming  Cardinals,  and  on  his„  declining  the  honour  did 
actually  appoint  him  Provost  of  the  College  of  Canons  at  Deventer, 
commending  in  a  very  flattering  brief  his  piety,  probity,  and 
learning,  and  distinguished  services  to  the  Apostolic  See.  But 
the  end  was  then  drawing  near.  At  midnight,  on  July  12,  1536; 
he  died  calmly  at  Basle,  where  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
on  account  of  his  disease,  though  “  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
religious  sentiments  ” — Protestantism  had  been  legally  established 
there  seven  years  before — he  would  have  preferred  ending  his  dajr? 
elsewhere. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  Panegyric  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Erasmus  in  1500  on  Prince  Thilip  of  Burgundy, 
which  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  impression  made  upon  him 
by  Paris,  which  still  retained  its  high  academic  reputation  as  the 
Schola  of  Latin  Christendom.  As  the  oration  was  delivered  at 
Brussels,  there  was  no  special  temptation  to  draw  a  highly  coloured 
picture,  and  Erasmus  is  no  doubt  expressing  his  real  opinion  of 
France  and  the  French  Chinch : — 

This  city  has  advantages,  one  even  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  most 
towns — a  flourishing  clergy,  an  almost  unrivalled  school,  a  senate  as 
venerable  as  Areopagus,  as  celebrated  as  the  Amphictyonic,  as  illustrious 
as  the  ancient  senate  of  Rome.  By  their  happy  assistance  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  are  united  in  their  city — enlightened  religion,  profound  learning,  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  clergy  are  learned  ;  the  learned  are  pious; 
and  both  learning  and  piety  are  united  in  the  senators. 


TOM  THUMB.* 

WITH  a  feeling  for  consistency  similar  to  that  which  induced 
the  conscientious  representative  of  Othello  to  blacken  him¬ 
self  all  over,  M.  Gaston  Paris  has  embodied  his  ideas  about  Tom 
Thumb  in  one  of  the  tiniest  of  volumes.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Le  Petit  Pnucet  et  la  Grande  Ourse.  Par  Gaston  Paris.  Paris 
(Librairie  A.  Franck)  1875. 
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hero  whose  deeds  it  commemorates,  its  little  body  is  “  animated  by 
o-reat  intelligence,”  and  it  contains  within  its  very  small  compass 
the  results  of  as  much  research  as  might  have  been  devoted  to  the 
composition  of  an  awe-inspiring  folio.  The  researches,  moreover, 
of  M.  Gaston  Paris,  and  of  the  new  school  of  French  criticism  to 
which  he  belongs — one  which  unites  the  “  painful  ”  accuracy  of  the 
Teuton  with  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  the  Gaul — are  always  sure  to 
deserve  our  respectful  attention,  even  if  we  do  not  always  accept 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  may  give  rise.  It  is  indeed  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  their  fruits  are  not  more  familiar  to  us.  We  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  acquainted  with  the  blunders  of  the  “  divine 
Williams ”  or  the  “  Sir  Peel”  type  which  ordinary  Frenchmen  are 
apt  to  perpetrate  when  dealing  with  foreign  affairs;  hut  few 
Englishmen,  outside  a  narrow  scholarly  circle,  are  aware  of  the 
rich  and  rare  treasures  contained  in  such  modern  French  periodicals 
as  the  Revue  Critique,  the  Revue  Celtique,  and  Rumania,  for  all  of 
which  France  is  indebted  to  the  enthusiastic  hand  of  genuine 
scholai’3  to  which  M.  Gaston  Paris,  M.  Paul  Meyer,  and  M.  Gaicloz 
belong.  The  monograph  now  before  us  has  long  been  in  print, 
and  public  attention  was  called  to  it  some  time  ago  by  Professor 
Max  Muller,  hut  it  was  not  published  till  recently.  Like  its  hero 
it  was  lost  for  a  time  to  the  world,  hut  at  length,  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  triply  secular  jubilee  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  at 
which  the  author  was  present  as  an  official  representative,  it  was 
allowed  to  see  the  light.  Of  its  contents  we  will  now  proceed  to 
give  some  brief  account. 

While  the  Semitic  peoples,  says  M.  Gaston  Paris,  inhabiting 
vast  plains  and  enjoying  a  clear  air  and  an  equable  climate,  paid 
special  attention  to  the  sky,  and  early  learnt  to  worship  the  lumi¬ 
nous  bodies  which  traverse  or  stud  it,  the  Aryans,  natives  of  a 
mountainous  district,  and  exposed  to  the  climatic  vicissitudes  of 
the  Highlands  of  Central  Asia,  gave  more  heed  to  the  violent  con¬ 
vulsions  of  nature,  and  bestowed  their  sincerest  adoration  upon  the 
spirits  who  were  supposed  to  hurl  the  thunderbolt  and  to  tiy  abroad 
upon  the  wings  of  the  storm.  Thus  the  five  great  planets  then  known, 
together  with  the  sun  and  moon,  formed  the  sacred  heptade  of  the 
Babylonians,  a  combination  of  which  the  memory  is  still  preserved 
in  the  week  of  what  are  so  often  inaccurately  called  the  “  Latin 
races.”  It  is  true  that  the  titles  of  the  Assyrian  deities,  changed 
by  the  Greeks  into  those  of  Hellenic  gods,  and  then  a  second  time 
altered  by  the  Romans,  have  disappeared  during  this  double  trans¬ 
formation.  But  the  names  of  their  Latin  substitutes  still  designate 
at  least  five  days  of  the  week  in  many  South-European  languages, 
although  the}'  have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  old  Teutonic 
divinities  in  one  great  portion  of  Europe,  and  by  a  partly  numerical 
nomenclature  in  another.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  evidence  ap¬ 
parently  borne  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Mardi 
or  Mercredi ,  the  ancient  Indo-European  religions  do  not  appear  to 
have  comprised  anything  approaching  to  a  planetary  cultus,  and 
the  European  peoples  are  said  not  to  have  originally  possessed  any 
names  whereby  to  designate  the  planets,  but  to  have  borrowed 
the  subsequently  employed  designations  from  Eastern  sources. 
Our  ancestors,  indeed,  before  they  were  subjected  to  an  astrolo¬ 
gical  influence  from  without,  appear  to  have  regarded  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  nightly  sky  rather  with  a  pictorial  or  topographical 
than  with  a  religious  eye.  In  the  constellations  they  looked  more 
to  the  lines  supposed  to  connect  the  stars  than  to  the  stars  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  many  of  them  they  gave  designations  savouring 
rather  of  earthly  than  of  heavenly  influences.  Some  of  these  de¬ 
signations  still  prevail  in  analogous  forms  among  nations  now 
widely  differing  in  creed  and  speech,  their  similarity  bearing 
strong  witness  to  the  original  unity  of  what  now  appear  at  first 
.sight  to  be  widely  differing  races.  By  none  is  this  evidence  more 
forcibly  borne  than  by  those  which  a  great  number  of  the 
European  peoples  apply  to  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  name  of  the  Bear  arose  from  a  linguistic 
misconception  has  been  so  clearly  explained  by  Professor  Max 
Muller  in  the  Second  Series  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
quaqe,  that  there  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the' same  Sanskrit  word  rikshct,  meaning  bright,  probably  from  a 
root  ark  or  arch,  signifying  to  be  bright  or  to  make  bright,  was 
applied  to  the  stars,  and  also  became  the  name  of  the  Bear,  “  so 
called  [says  the  Professor]  either  from  his  bright  eyes  or  from  his 
brilliant  tawny  fur.”  The  latter  derivation  appears  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  conferring  such  a 
title  upon  a  rather  dull  and  dusky  animal,  or  even  if  it  were 
bestowed  upon  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  reason  may  be  accepted  which  is  assigned  for  its  being 
applied  to  the  constellation  which  was  originally  “  the  stars,”  then 
“  the  Bears,”  and  finally  “  the  Bear,”  or  in  Greek  Arktos.  Thence 
arose  in  the  course  of  time  a  “Bear-ward,”  Arcturus,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  a  Little  Bear ;  and  thus,  says  Professor  Max  Muller,  “  the 
name  of  the  Arctic  regions  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  a 
name  framed  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Central  Asia.”  As  early, 
however,  as  the  period  when  the  Odyssey  was  composed,  the 
Greeks  knew  the  Great  Bear  also  under  the  name  of  the 
H/iaia,  or  four-wheeled  waggon,  and  the  idea  expressed  by  this 
name  appears  to  have  found  general  acceptance  in  the  minds  of 
the  Aryan  Europeans.  To  the  common  people,  at  least,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  the  Great  Bear  is  known  as  a  waggon,  of  which 
the  stars  a,  p,  y,  d,  represent  the  wheels,  and  f,  l,  n,  either  the 
shafts  or  the  three  beasts  of  burden,  horses  or  oxen,  which  draw  it. 
Neither  in  the  memorials  of  old  Teutonic  speech,  nor  in  those  of 
the  Slavic,  Lettic,  or  Finnic  races,  says  Jacob  Grimm  in  his 
Deutsche  Mytholoyie,  is  there  to  be  found  any  designation  for  the 
group  of  stars  in  question  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of 


the  Bear,  although  that  animal  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
folk-lore  of  all  the  Northern  peoples. 

Above  the  star  l,  which  occupies  the  middle  point  of  the  Bear's 
tail  or  the  Wain’s  team,  is  a  very  small  star  to  which  popular 
consent  has  attributed  the  functions  of  the  conductor  of  the  team. 
As  the  Greeks  imagined  a  Bootes  or  herdsman,  or  an  Arcturus  or 
Bear-ward,  so  other  nations  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Postilion 
or  Cavalier,  who  rides  on  the  central  horse  of  the  team,  or  ol  a 
driver,  called  in  Teutonic  lands  Fuhrmann,  or  ICnecht,  or  Diimeke, 
or  Diimke,  and  named  by  the  Walloons  Puce.  In  this  small  driver 
M.  Gaston  Paris  recognizes  the  tiny  but  intelligent  being  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  Tom  Thumb — Puce  being  equivalent  to  Poucet,  a 
derivative  of  pollex,  analogous  to  Ddutnling,  Diimeke ,  or  Thumb!, in. 
About  this  celestial  car  and  its  driver  a  number  of  legends  have 
grouped  themselves.  According  to  one,  a  peasant  yoked  three 
horses  to  his  cart  one  Good  Friday.  As  they  would  not  move,  he 
cried  out,  “  Get  on,  in  the  name  of  Satan  !  ”  Whereupon  lie  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  earth,  and  has  been  condemned  ever  since  to 
drive  his  cart  in  the  sky.  Another  tells  how  a  carter  said  he  would 
give  up  his  share  of  Paradise  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  on 
driving  for  ever.  And  now  he  may  be  seen  driving  in  the  heavens 
by  ninht.  Till  midnight  his  cart  mounts :  after  midnight  it 
descends.  In  Switzerland  it  is  affirmed  that  it  may  be  heard  at 
midnight  to  turn  with  a  crash.  In  some  places  the  celestial 
wain  Ts  called  the  Waggon  of  Elias,  being  the  chariot  in  which 
he,  as  afterwards  the  Saviour,,  was  borne  to  heaven.  At  one  time 
it  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  Car  of  Thor,  from  whom  it 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  St.  Peter  or  St.  Martin  or  to  Charles 
the  Great— if,  indeed,  it  be  allowable  to  explain  by  reference  to 
that  monarch  such  dubious  designations  as  the  Swedish  Karlvagn 
or  our  own  Charles’s  Wain. 

The  genuine  folk-tales  about  the  being  whom  we  know  as  Tom 
Thumb— as  distinguished  from  his  English  legends,  which  seem  to 
belong  rather  to  literature  than  to  folk-lore— agree  in  describing 
his  birth  as  haring  been  brought  about  in  a  supernatural  manner. 
He  is  the  actual  or  the  adopted  offspring  of  a  married  couple  who 
have  long  desired  a  child  in  vain.  At  length  they  are  made  happy 
by  the  arrival  of  a  tiny  boy,  who  always  remains  exceedingly  small. 
But  he  is,  like  most  undersized  people,  extremely  vivacious,  and 
so  intelligent  is  he  that  he  soon  learns  to  drive  his  father’s  team. 
For  that  purpose  he  nestles  in  the  ear  of  one  of  the  horses. 
This  incident  M.  Gaston  Paris  considers  the  central  point,  the 
leading  feature  of  the  story.  The  next  in  importance,  in  his 
opinion,  is  that  in  which  the  hero  is  swallowed  by  an  ox  or  a  cow, 
an  episode  which  has  been  expanded  in  some  variants  of  the  story 
into  a  series  of  similar  catastrophes  due  to  the  heedless  appetites 
of  different  animals.  Our  dwarf  is  also  described  as  a  being  of 
a  thievish  character,  for  he  assists  in  stealing  oxen  and  other 
valuables.  On  these  grounds  he  has  been  compared  by  Mr.  Sehenkl 
to  Hermes,  who  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth  stole  the  oxen  of 
Apollo,  and  secured  his  safe  return  to  his  mother's  grot  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  just  such  an  aperture  as  gave  Thumbkin  access  to 
some  of  the  objects  of  his  theft.  There  is  a  Greek  vase,  moreover, 
on  which  a  little  Hermes  is  depicted  in  a  cradle  shaped  like  a  shoe, 
just  as  Tom  Thumb  is  described  as  having  been  cradled  in  his 
father’s  shoe. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Tom  Thumb  legend  is,  according  to  M. 
Gaston  Paris,  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Slavonic  and 
Teutonic  peoples.  Neither  in  Italy  nor  in  Spain  has  he  been  able 
to  find  any  trace  of  the  story,  or  even  of  the  name,  and  its  exist¬ 
ence  among  the  Wallachians,  Albanians,  and  modern  Greeks  he 
attributes  to  Slavonic  influences.  The  Walloon  name  Poce,  and 
a  French  version  of  the  story,  he  explains  as  being  probably  of 
German  extraction,  and  Perrault’s  tale  of  Le  Petit  Poucet  he  sets 
aside  as  a  mere  literary  composition.  Finally,  he  draws  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  as  the  story  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Slavs  and 
the  Teutons,  it  probably  “  received  its  definite  form  at  the  epoch 
in  which  they  lived  together,  and  formed  a  separate  group  in 
the  Indo-European  family  ” ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  coin¬ 
cidence,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  fortuitous,  between  the 
Ilermes  myth  and  the  Tom  Thumb  story,  permits  us  to  attribute 
the  oldest  features  of  the  legend  of  the  tiny  herdsman  or  driver  to 
the  far-off  period  when  the  seven  stars  of  the  North  were  repre¬ 
sented  only  as  seven  great  oxen  roaming  through  the  field  of  the 
sky. 

There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  method  of  explaining  our 
nursery  tales  which  invests  them  with  a  vast  antiquity  and 
a  profound  mythical  significance.  But  the  evidence  upon  which 
its  results  are  based  is  sometimes  hardly  as  conclusive  as 
might  be  desired.  In  the  present  instance  the  identification 
of  "the  heavenly  driver  or  herdsman  with  the  tiny  hero  of  the 
folk-tale  appears  to  rest  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  two 
beings  are  known  by  similar  names,  Poce,  Poucet,  Daumling , 
Diimeke,  and  the  like.  But  such  designations  may  have  been 
intended  to  be  not  individual  but  generic.  Any  small  creature 
may  have  been  styled  Thumb-long,  Daumenlcmg,  Pommeling,  Tom 
Thumb.  From  a  similar  metaphor  arises  the  name  of  the 
pygmy,  the  smallest  of  mankind,  though  not  as  small  as  the 
“Divine  personage  of  the  size  of  a  thumb”  called  in  Sans¬ 
krit  Bdla-khilya,  who  formed  part  of  a  family,  numbering 
sixty  thousand  members,  which  wa3  produced  from  Brahma's 
body,  and  which  surrounded  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  And  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  small  hero  of  the  folk-tale  was  originally 
connected  with  the  idea  of  thumb-size.  In  Russia  he  is  known 
as  Malchik-s-palchik,  the  “  finger-long  little  one,”  palchik  being  a 
diminutive  form  of  palets,  a  finger,  and  he  is  supposed  to  spring 
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from  his  parent’s  accidentally  cut  off  little  finger.  For  this 
discrepancy  M.  Gaston  Paris  accounts  by  supposing  that  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  Slavonic  word  now  represented  by  the 
.Russian palets  or  the  Polish  palec  was  “thumb,”  but  that  it  after¬ 
wards  acquired  the  sense  of  finger,  and  that  the  Russian  tale,  after 
the  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  took  place,  was  altered  so 
as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  new  signification.  But  both 
of  these  hypotheses  seem  to  be  hazardous.  It  is  true  that 
palets  and  pollex  sound  alike,  but  palets  seems  to  be  nearer  alrin 
to  polka,  a  stick,  palitsa,  a  club,  and  so  to  be  descriptive  of  a 
finger  or  toe,  as  one  of  the  twigs  as  it  were  into  which  the  hand 
or  foot  branches.  And  the  chopping  off  of  the  mother's  little 
finger  does  not  sound  at  all  like  an  incident  invented  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  linguistic  transformation.  Afanasief,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  Russian  Popular  Tales,  gives  three  versions  of  the 
story.  In  the  first  and  third  the  hero  springs  from  a  little  finger 
which  his  mother  cuts  off  while  slicing  cabbage,  and  in  the  second 
from  a  finger  which  his  father  loses  while  chopping  a  plank  into 
splinters.  But  whether  M.  Gaston  Paris  is  or  is  not  correct  in 
hazarding  the  above-mentioned  suppositions,  at  all  events  we 
have  to  thank  him  for  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive 
essay,  and  one  which  may  well  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
all  scholars  who  are  concerned  in  the  resolution  of  the  attractive 
problems  which  relate  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  Popular 
Tales. 


LETTERS  TO  SIR  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON.* 

WE  would  not  venture  to  say,  without  turning  to  the  book  to 
make  certain,  whether  the  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson 
is  found  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  History.  Most  certainly  he  is  not  one 
of  those  characters  whose  living  portraits  stand  out  on  Lord 
Macaulay’s  pages,  and  can  never  fade  away  from  the  memory.  Yet 
he  held  high  offices  ;  he  was  an  ambassador  and  a  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  time  which  comes  within  Lord  Macaulay’s  secondary  range, 
and  he  lived  on  through  the  whole  of  his  immediate  period.  But 
a  “  pliant  courtier  and  model  official,”  as  he  is  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Christie,  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  could  not, 
even  in  yet  higher  posts,  have  left  much  mark  on  his  age, 
and  he  seems  to  have  played  no  part  at  all  in  public  life  during 
the  reigns  of  James  and.  William.  Perhaps  he  is  likely  to 
be  best  remembered  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  Fellow,  and  of  which  he  was  in  the  end  a  benefactor.  A 
man  who  rose  from  small  beginnings  to  an  official  position 
just  short  of  the  highest,  and  who  in  those  days  of  suc¬ 
cessive  proscriptions  seems  not  to  have  drawn  on  himself  the 
persecution  of  either  side,  we  may  believe  to  be  accurately  enough 
sketched  in  the  outline  given  by  Mr.  Christie.  A  man  who  was 
less  than  a  “  pliant  courtier  and  model  official  ”  could  hardly  have 
risen  so  high ;  a  man  who  was  much  more  might  perhaps  not  have 
risen  any  higher — might  not  have  risen  so  high — but  he  would 
surely,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  left  a  greater  name  behind 
him.  In  fact,  Mr.  Christie  would  seem,  perhaps  according  to  his 
duty  as  a  yur/si-biographer,  to  have  made  the  best  of  his  hero. 
Evelyn  tells  us  how  Williamson,  being  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  Nicholas,  was  “transferred”  to  Sir  Henry  Bennett, 
jifterwards  Lord  Arlington ;  how  Bennett,  “  loving  his  ease  more 
than  business,  remitted  all  to  his  man  Williamson,  and  in  a  short 
time  let  him  so  into  the  secret  of  affairs  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
necessity  to  advance  him.”  “By  his  subtlety,  dexterity,  and  in¬ 
sinuation,  he  now  got  to  be  Principal  Secretary,  absolutely  Lord 
Arlington’s  creature,  and  ungrateful  enough.”  Mr.  Christie,  how¬ 
ever,  quotes  Evelyn  as  calling  Williamson  “exceeding  proud,” 
while,  at  least  in  the  copy  of  Evelyn  before  us,  the  words  are  “  ex¬ 
ceeding  formal.”  This  is  in  1674.  Two  years  before  this  we  find 
Williamson  admitted  to  the  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Evelyn's  father-in-law,  Sir  Richard  Browne.  “  This 
place,”  Evelyn  adds,  “his  Majesty  had  promised  to  give  me 
many  years  before ;  but  upon  consideration  of  the  renewal  of  our 
lease  and  other  reasons,  I  chose  to  part  with  it  to  Sir  Joseph,  who 
gave  us  and  the  rest  of  his  brother  clerks  a  handsome  supper  at 
his  house,  and  after  supper  a  consort  of  music.”  Evelyn  clearly 
disliked  Williamson,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  rise;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  his  only  reason,  as  he  speaks  very  respectfully 
of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  had  risen  from  much  lowlier  beginnings 
than  Williamson. 

Mr.  Christie’s  collection  deals  with  Williamson  in  his  character 
of  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  at  Cologne.  Of  the  colleagues 
in  his  embassy,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins — whose  name,  a  form  of 
Llyivelyn,  has  by  some  of  Williamson’s  correspondents  been  turned 
into  Lionel — bears  exactly  the  same  kind  of  reputation  as  his  own. 
He  is  best  remembered  at  Jesus  College.  The  third,  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  never  actually  joined  his  colleagues,  stands  out 
in  full  life  in  the  pages  of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  letters  are  from 
various  correspondents  in  England,  who  send  his  Excellency  all 
the  news,  public  and  private.  The  very  first  sentence  oi  the 
first  letter  gives  an  illustration  of  one  comment  of  Evelyn  on 
Williamson’s  character.  Evelyn  says,  in  a  passage  of  his  Diary 
which  must  have  been  put  in  long  after  the  date,  that  Williamson 
was  “  so  inward  with  my  Lord  O’Brien,  that  after  a  few  months  of 
that  gentleman's  death  he  married  his  widow,  who,  being  sister 
and  heir  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  brought  him  a  noble  fortune.” 

*  Letters  addressed  from  London  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  while  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Cologne  in  the  years  1673  and  1674.  Edited  by 
\V.  D.  Christie,  C.B.  2  vols.  Published  for  the  Camden  Society,  1874. 


Evelyn  adds,  “It  is  thought  they  lived  not  so  kindly  after 
marriage  as  they  did  before.”  That  they  lived  very  kindly  before 
is  plain  from  the  constant  references  to  Lady  Katharine,  Lady 
O’Brien,  throughout  the  letters ;  part  o'  Williamson’s  goods  were 
lodged  with  her  ladyship  when  he  set  forth  to  go  beyond  sea.  Lord 
O’Brien  afterwards  seems  to  have  got  various  grants  of  crown  land 
through  his  wife’s  interest  with  Williamson. 

The  time  to  which  the  letters  belong  is  the  years  1673  and 
1674,  the  time  when  England,  to  her  shame,  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  United  Provinces  in  partnership  with  France,  when  the 
secret  treaties  between  Charles  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  lately 
been  signed,  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  the  Stop 
of  the  Exchequer  were  recent  events.  The  former  of  the  two  was 
cancelled  in  the  session  of  Parliament  which  was  going  on  while 
Williamson  was  on  his  diplomatic  mission  and  the  sacramental  Test 
was  imposed.  As  the  letters  are  letters  not  from  Williamson  but  to 
him,  they  tell  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  negotiations  with 
which  he  was  busy ;  but  they  tell  a  great  deal  about  everything  that 
was  going  on  in  England,  from  the  gravest  public  affairs  down  to 
the  smallest  personal  gossip.  We  hear  much  about  the  endless 
promotions  of  him  who  crept  up  from  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  into 
Duke  of  Leeds,  but  who  is  best  known  in  the  intermediate  stage  of 
Earl  of  Danby.  We  hear  also  of  the  promotion,  more  speedy  and 
on  different  grounds,  of  Louise  de  Querouaille — the  Madam  Carwell 
of  our  forefathers — into  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  We  come  across 
the  famous  Schomberg  in  an  earlier  stage  than  that  in  which  we 
are  most  familiar  with  him ;  and  one  subject  which  fills  many  letters 
is  the  late  naval  battle  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  alleged  mis¬ 
behaviour  of  the  French  in  the  action.  The  second  marriage  of 
James,  Duke  of  York,  is  often  touched  on  and  becomes  the  subject 
of  many  rumours.  In  short,  Williamson’s  correspondents  send 
him  all  the  news,  great  and  small.  It  is  rather  curious  that, 
though  there  is  such  constant  mention  of  the  Lady  Katharine  or 
Lady  O’Brien,  there  are  no  letters  of  her  own  in  the  collection, 
though  from  Lord  O’Brien,  her  husband,  there  are  several. 

We  have  got  a  little  way  on  with  our  letters,  when,  in  a  letter 
from  William  Bridgeman,  then  a  clerk  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Office  and  afterwards  himself  Under-Secretary,  we  light  on  the 
announcement  that  “  his  Royal  Highnesses  match  with  Princess 
of  Inspruch  is  quite  off.”  This  “  Princess  of  Inspruch  ”  is  Claudia 
Felicitas,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Karl,  whom  Mr. 
Christie  oddly  calls  “Archduke  of  Innspruck.”  She  presently 
became  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  a  character  in 
which  her  predecessor  is  still  more  oddly  spoken  of  as  “  Empress 
of  Austria.”  Presently  we  get  a  notice  of  “  Mr.  Blood  the  elder,” 
the  “  notorious  ruffian  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  and  afterwards  steal  the  Crown  from  the  Tower,  but 
who  had  been  pardoned  and  was  now  in  high  favour  with  the 
King.  At  a  later  stage  Blood  appears  as  a  correspondent  of 
Williamson.  We  are  also  in  the  thick  of  the  fear  of  Popery,  and 
we  see  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  character  of  a 
zealous  Protestant.  Henry  Ball  wrote  on  June  6,  1673 : — 

My  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  returned  from  Yorkshire,  where  he  has 
been  making  new  recruites  to  his  regiment,  and  it’s  said  that,  so  jealous 
were  ye  comanalty  there  of  Popery,  that  not  a  man  scarse  would  come  into 
his  Grace  ’till  he  had  gone  and  publiquely  with  his  officers  tooke  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  at  Yorke.  The  whole  towne  do  nothing  but  predend  to  jealosyes  of  y* 
growth  of  Popery,  and  have  the  strangest  reports  from  divers  parts  of 
Wales  of  their  numerous  meetings  and  nightly  trainings,  and  furnishing 
themselves  with  arms,  etc. 

A  few  days  later  J.  Rosse,  the  King’s  Librarian,  writes  in  a  more 
sportive  style : — 

His  Grace  of  Bucks  hath  taken  great  pains,  and  the  Sacrament  almost  in 
all  the  churches  of  his  Lieutenancy  in  Yorkshire,  on  designe  tq  raise  his  700 
men,  but  the  people  hearken  as  little  to  his  devotion  as  (I  believe)  heaven 
to  his  prayers,  soe  that  had  hee  not  prevailed  with  some  officers  of  his  militia 
to  pick  them  up  (for  the  most  part)  out  of  the  traine  bands,  hee  had  re¬ 
turned  re  infecta. 

The  Duke  of  York  has  resigned  hi3  post  of  Admiral,  and  we 
read : — 

Its  not  to  be  writt  the  horrid  discourses  that  passes  now  upon  his  Roynll 
Highness  surrendring  ;  they  call  him  Squire  James,  and  say  hewasalwaves 
a  Romanist ;  that  he" is  reti’reing  into  the  countrey,  and  is  so  angry  att  the 
management  of  affaires,  that  he  is  resolved  not  to  meddle  with  State  affaires 
more, "which  makes  all  sober  men  very  sorry  and  much  troubled. 

Another  form  of  the  national  alarm  comes  out  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Player,  from  Guildhall : — 

Wee  are  mighty  busy  here  swearing  against  the  Pope,  and  yet  here  wee 
are  discontented,  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Town  Clarke  have,  by  a 
precept  they  have  sent  out,  made  the  law  to  extend  to  all  livery  men  anil 
governors  of  hospitalls,  to  sextons  and  parish  clerkes,  and  this  hath  coated 
our  liverys  and  courts  of  assistance,  and  the  poore  clarkes  are  not  able 
to  sing  one  line  of  Sternholt  in  tune  for  feare  of  being  turn’d  out  of  then- 
places. 

Sir  Thomas  makes  himself  merry  with  the  general  state  of  thing-s, 
how  “the  Government  begins  to  thrive  marvellous  well,  for  it 
eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps  as  heartily  as  I  have  known  it,  nor 
doth  it  vex  and  disquiet  itself  with  that  foolish,  idle,  impertinent 
thing  called  business.”  “  There  is  not,”  he  further  complains,  “  a 
place  in  the  world  so  fruitful  in  lying  stories  as  London,  and, 
though  the  falseness  of  these  stories  is  usually  within  two  or  three 
days  laid  open  to  the  world,  yet  the  people  are  ready  to  receive 
new  ones,  and  to  believe  them  till  they  also  are  detected.  Here 
is  a  specimen: — 

A  pleasant  rediculous  story  is  this  weeke  blazed  about,  that  the  King 
had  given  Nell  Gwinn  20,000/.,  which  angrying  much  my  Lady  Cleaveland 
and  Mademoiselle  Carwell,  the}-  made  a  supper  at  Berkshire  House,  whithet 
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slice  being  invited  was,  as  they  were  drinking,  suddainlv  almost  choaked 
with  a  napkin,  of  which  shee  was  since  dead  ;  and  this  idle  thing  runs  so 
hott  that  Mr.  Philips  askt  me  the  truth  of  it,  beleiving  it,  but  I  assured 
him  I  saw  her  yester  night  in  the  Parke.  The  people  say  there  has  been 
100,000/.  given  away  within  these  last  five  weekes,  so  ready  are  they  to  blaze 
pemitious  lyes. 

Of  the  “pride”  or  “formality”  attributed  to  Williamson  by 
Evelyn  we  get  a  curious  notice  in  a  letter  from  J.  Rosse,  which 
savours  almost  of  rebuke  : — 

I  have  that  unalterable  respect  for  your  Ex'J  that  though  I  seeme  im¬ 
pertinent  I  cannot  but  lett  you  know  that  some  of  the  fine  Gentlemen  that 
went  with  you  (wee  thought  to  honour  you)  have  complained  of  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  your  deportment  towards  them,  as  more  high  than  they  expected  : 
it  runs  through  the  gallery,  & c.  (as  you  say),  not  a  little  to  your  disad¬ 
vantage,  with  the  constructions  and  censures  usuall  in  such  cases,  which  I 
thinke  it  becomes  my  friendship  to  hint  to  you,  both  that  you  may  observe 
and  guess  the  censures  and  take  notice  of  those  that  leave  you,  as  they 
intend  soon  as  they  find  conveniency  if  you  are  like  to  stay  there  this 
winter. 

Altogether,  like  all  writings  which  were  never  meant  to  go  beyond 
those  by  and  to  whom  they  were  written,  these  letters  kelp  us  to 
much  that  throws  light  on  the  time.  They  should  be  taken 
alongside  of  those  parts  of  the  Diary  of  Evelyn  which  belong  to 
the  same  period.  Pepys  does  not  go  down  so  late.  He  mentions 
Williamson  more  than  once,  but  within  Pepys's  range  the  future 
Secretary  was  still  in  inferior  posts. 


ALICE  LORRAINE.* 

THE  author  of  lorna  Doone  has  attempted  a  difficult  task — 
namely,  the  acclimatization  of  an  Antigone  or  Alcestis  on  the 
less  heroic  soil  of  English  womanhood.  He  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  a  high-bred,  pure-hearted,  unselfish  British  maiden  is 
as  capable  of  supreme  self-sacrifice  as  any  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  devotion  in  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  And,  the  better  to 
carry  his  public  along  with  him,  he  has  interwoven  with  his 
main  plot  pictures  of  rural  life  in  Kentish  orchards  and  on  the 
South  Downs  which  cannot  but  captivate  even  the  casual  reader, 
and  which  no  one  could  produce  who  had  not  thoroughly  realized 
the  delicious  summer  scenery  of  the  one  and  the  singular  coombs 
and  uplands  of  the  other.  If  his  heroine  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
verdict  of  sympathetic  acquittal  at  the  bar  before  which  he  pleads 
a  justification  of  her  “  ultima  ratio  ”  of  escape  from  odious  nuptials, 
it  will  be  largely  due  to  the  pictorial  skill  of  the  advocate  that  he 
induces  English  readers  to  condone  a  virtual  suicide,  and  to  regard 
the  sweet  and  hardly-used  maiden  who  conceived  herself  driven  to 
it  as  a  model  to  the  last  of  the  purest  and  finest  type  of  English 
girlhood.  Pleasant  as  are  the  Mabels  and  Phyllises  of  his  tale, 
sprightly  and  natural  as  are  the  three  daughters  of  Parson  Struan 
Hales,  who  plays  a  considerable  part  in  it,  none  of  them  so  winds 
herself  round  the  heart  of  the  reader  as  Alice.  Her  love  centres 
in  father  and  brother  rather  than  in  sweetheart,  and,  though  not 
without  the  weaknesses  of  woman,  she  has  them  just  enough  under 
command  to  extort  admiration  for  courage  without  forfeiting  any 
of  the  charm  of  feminine  softness. 

Beneath  the  crest  of  a  long-backed  Sussex  hill  in  a  deep  em¬ 
brasure,  the  Lorraines  had  had  their  dwelling  since  the  days  of 
the  Conqueror.  Partly  owing  to  crippled  fortunes  and  diminished 
acreage,  and  partly  because  of  the  student  life  of  the  head  of  the 
house  at  the  date  of  the  story  (181 1-14),  they  lived  apart  and 
went  nowhere.  Sir  Roland,  a  widower,  had  his  heart  in  his  books 
and  his  daughter  Alice,  and  was  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  under¬ 
value  his  thoughtless  but  generous-natured  heir  Hilary,  who  was 
eating  his  terms  at  the  Temple  in  obedience  to  his  father’s  wishes, 
and  in  despite  of  his  own  predilection  for  the  sword  rather  than 
the  pen.  In  Coombe  Lorraine’s  best  suite  of  rooms  there  still 
lives,  at  the  age  of  some  eighty  years  or  more,  Sir  Roland’s 
mother,  the  Lady  Valeria,  a  relic  of  the  Court  of  George  II.  She 
is  a  worldly  old  dame,  who  is  disinclined  to  surrender  the  dominion 
which  she  had  exercised  over  her  husband  to  the  extent  of  making 
him  tie  up  his  property  so  far  in  advance  that  even  the  joint  consent 
of  Sir  Roland  and  Hilary  is  unavailing  to  mortgage  the  estate, 
however  urgent  the  need,  during  the  life  of  Alice.  To  this  element 
of  importance  in  the  family  history  Alice  unites  another,  in  the  part 
she  is  found  to  play  in  the  will,  and  the  provisions  for  a  distant  pos¬ 
terity ,  of  an  ancestral  astrologer,  the  CarianAgasicles,  whose  daughter 
Artemise,  two  hundred  years  before,  had  eloped  from  her  father's 
seaside  castle,  which,  though  triply  guarded  to  landward  against 
Carian  rogues,  proved  too  accessible  from  the  sea  to  a  handsome 
comrade  of  Raleigh.  The  astrologer  had  forgiven  the  theft  and 
had  come  to  England  to  see  his  daughter  and  die  there,  leaving 
behind  him  the  repute  of  a  wizard.supposed  to  haunt  Chancton  Ring, 
and  a  document  which  was  to  be  searched  for  and  brought  from  his 
special  sanctum  by  a  female  descendant  in  a  comet  year  (two 
hundred  years  after  his  own  time).  Of  her  who  was  to  perform 
this  office  the  old  man  had  written,  “  The  virgin  will  be  brave  and 
beautiful,  ready  to  give  herself  for  the  house,  and  of  swiftly  grow¬ 
ing  prudence  ”  ;  and  when  the  prescribed  term  of  days  and  years  is 
up,  Sir  Roland  sends  his  darling — a  little  scared,  but  quite  equal 
to  the  task — to  the  astrologer’s  chamber,  where  in  a  recess  she 
finds  little  but  dust,  mouldy  deeds,  and  a  dirty  cushion.  There 
is,  however,  a  box,  or  casket,  of  peculiar  metal  and  workmanship, 
and  when  Lady  Valeria's  curiosity  leads  to  Sir  Roland’s  examining 

*  Alice  Lorraine:  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs.  By  Richard  Doddridge 
Blackmore,  Author  of  the  “  Maid  of  Sker,”  “  Lorna  Doone.”  &c.  3  vols. 
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with  her  the  documents  and  the  box,  it  is  found  that  the  key  is 
missing — the  key  which,  in  a  postscript,  the  astrologer  curses 
his  servant  for  having  lost.  This  lost  key  is,  next  to  Alice,  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  story,  if  we  except  perhaps  the 
periodical  portent  of  the  Woeburn,  an  outburst  of  water  in  the 
parish  of  Coombe  Lorraine  which  takes  place  twice  in  five  hundred 
years,  waxing  speedily  into  a  great  roaring  torrent,  “  fetching  more 
water  than  Adur  river,”  gathering  blackness  as  it  goes,  and  each 
time  it  appears  boding  ill  to  the  ancient  house  which  it  cuts  off 
from  the  church  and  village.  The  old  wife  Nanny  Stillgoe’s  saw 
ran: — 

When  the  Woeburn  brake  the  plain. 

Ill  it  boded  for  Lorraine. 

When  the  Woeburn  came  again. 

Dearth  and  death  it  brought  Lorraine. 

If  it  ever  floweth  more 

Reign  of  the  Lorraines  is  o’er ; 

Only  this  can  save  Lorraine, 

One  must  plunge  to  save  the  main. 

It  further  appears  that  traditions  associate  the  third  visitation, 
which  is  now  impending,  with  the  loss  of  family  honour.  A  course 
of  circumstances  tends  to  bring  this  about,  though  to  so  high- 
minded  a  race  the  thing  might  seem  impossible.  The  light-hearted 
Hilary  makes  a  summer  excursion  from  the  special  pleader’s 
chambers  to  the  cherry  orchards  of  Applewood  in  company  with 
a  fellow-pupil,  Gregory  Lovejoy,  son  of  Martin  Lovejoy,  the 
Grower  (i.e.  market  gardener),  a  Kentish  man  of  Danish  extrac¬ 
tion  and  homely  common  sense  and  plain-dealing,  and  the 
master  of  Applewood  Farm.  The  episodic  chapters  about  this 
idyllic  home  of  cherries  and  strawberries,  girt  about  by  the  most 
delicious  walks  and  trout  streams,  and  peopled  .with  good,  hearty, 
honest  folk,  are  so  pleasant  that  we  could  like  to  dwell  on  them  ; 
but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Hilary  falls  over  head  and  ears  (as 
well  he  might)  with  pretty  Mabel,  the  grower’s  daughter,  picks 
strawberries  and  cherries  with  her,  accepts  her  tuition  in  trout¬ 
fishing,  and  very  soon  wins  her  heart,  and  precipitates  an  en¬ 
gagement  not  likely  to  please  his  fastidious  sire,  or  Mabel’s  either, 
who  is  bent  on  wedding  her  to  a  grower  like  himself.  Of  course, 
when  Hilary  speaks  of  the  matter  to  his  father,  high  words  bring- 
on  a  rupture,  which  his  uncle,  Parson  Hales,  eventually  heals  to 
some  extent  by  persuading  Sir  Roland  to  let  Hilary  go  into  a 
marching  regiment,  and,  if  he  is  of  the  same  mind  in  three  years, 
time,  after  experience  of  Spanish  ladies,  to  marry  Mabel  Lovejoy. 
Meanwhile  the  projects  of  Lady  Valeria  for  the  good  of  the  house 
in  which  she  has  a  dowager’s  interest  embarrass  simple-hearted 
Alice  in  a  struggle  with  a  roue,  Captain  Stephen  Chapman,  son  of 
Sir  Remnant  Chapman,  a  cynical  old  reprobate  whose  broad  acres 
have  swallowed  up  some  of  Lorraine,  and  who  hopes  to  compass  his 
son’s  reform  and  join  the  two  estates  by  a  marriage  with  Alice. 
The  Captain  is  a  sot  and  a  faineant  who  left  the  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  the  heroine’s  scorn  for  such  a  lover 
nerves  her  to  all  sorts  of  word-fence  with  her  managing  grand¬ 
mother,  persuasive  arts  with  her  fond  father,  and  strange 
slights  towards  the  Captain  himself,  by  way  of  putting  off 
so  hateful  a  union.  Cnfortunately,  however,  the  meshes  of 
the  web  around  her  become  closer  and  tighter.  Hilary,  who 
had  saved  his  colonel’s  life  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  been  the  first, 
though  wounded,  to  enter  the  breach  at  Badajos,  gets  bewitched 
by  a  Spanish  donna,  whose  father’s  house  he  had  saved  from 
pillage,  and  who,  with  her  sister,  had  afterwards  nursed  him 
till  his  wounds  were  healed.  Hilary  proves  temporarily  false  to 
his  home-love,  Mabel  ■ —  a  dereliction  of  duty  no  doubt  need¬ 
ful  to  the  plot,  and  to  our  thinking  more  tolerable  and  natural 
than  those  changes  of  mind  in  the  heroines  which  modem 
novelists  so  much  affect.  The  chapters  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  show  that  the  author  has 
grasped  the  history  of  the  war,  and  contain  an  excellent  sketch 
of  “  Old  Beaky  ”  in  his  happiest  posture.  Sharp  letters  from 
Uncle  Struan,  from  Alice,  and  from  Mabel’s  brother  recall  Hilary 
to  some  extent  to  his  old  love,  but  a  complication  arises  out 
of  a  commission  entrusted  to  him  by  Lord  Wellington  to  take 
charge  of  50,000 (.  in  specie  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  Count 
Zamora,  the  father  of  his  Spanish  innamorata.  The  donna  gets  him 
again  in  her  toils,  tempts  him  to  an  assignation  (rudely  terminated 
by  a  knock  he  gets  on  the  head  from  her  guerrilla  lover),  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  wise  king’s  warnings  against  strange  women  by  assisting 
Count  Alcides  d’Alcar,  Mira’s  lieutenant,  to  get  bold  of  the  50,000 1. 
which  Hilary  was  to  convoy  to  General  Hill’s  division  for  the 
pay  of  the  British  army.  Wellington  pities  the  young  captain, 
especially  as  he  guesses  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  lets  him  resign 
his  commission  rather  than  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  after  a 
series  of  misadventures  on  the  way  home,  Hilary  reaches  Coombe 
Lorraine  shabby,  footsore,  and  in  sailor’s  slops,  just  after  the 
bursting  of  the  Woeburn  bas  thrown  all  the  neighbourhood  into 
consternation,  and  made  matters  ripe  for  some  serious  crisis  of  the 
family  honour.  Uncle  Struan,  the  parson,  takes  him  in  and 
nurses  him  without  his  father  and  sister  knowing  aught  of  his 
return,  till  one  unlucky  day  the  parson  goes  a-hunting,  and  his 
nephew  gives  his  fair  cousins  the  slip  and  tries  to  get  a  sight  of  Alice. 
The  interview  near  the  Woeburn  flood  is  too  much  for  him ;  he  is 
seized  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy  and  with  difficulty  gets  home  to  the 
paternal  roof. 

By  a  curious  irony  of  fate  the  prodigal’s  return  brings  a  turn 
in  the  long  road  of  ill  luck.  The  sordid  Chapmans  and  the  honest 
grower  have  their  several  schemes  of  providing  for  the  50,000 1. 
which  are  the  price  of  Hilary’s  reinstatement  with  unblemished 
name  inWellington’s  army.  It  is  only  with  blameless  Alice,  who  has 
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never  left  lier  father’s  house,  that  things  go  ill ;  and  while  Mabel 
Lovejoy  steals  away  the  hearts  of  all  Hilary’s  home  folk,  she  has  to 
learn  that  she  must  bear  her  burden  alone.  Pathos  reaches  its 
height  when  the  noble  girl,  loathing  the  suitor  whose  hand  she  is 
urged  to  accept  for  the  honour  of  the  house,  vainly  seeks  every 
other  alternative,  blends  preparations  for  a  terrible  last  resort  with 
tender  musing  of  her  sick  brother  (ignorant  of  his  complicity  in  her 
sacrifice),  seeks  her  father's  study  for  a  last  appeal,  is  driven  frantic  by 
a  meeting  with  her  bridegroom  of  the  morrow,  dresses  herself  in  plain 
white,  says  her  evening  prayers,  kisses  a  lock  of  her  dead  mother's 
hair,  takes  a  last  look  of  sleeping  Hilary,  and,  walking  out  past  her 
favourite  bower  in  a  bitter  January  night,  commits  her  soul  to  God 
and  her  body  to  the  Woeburn.  How  a  deus  ex  machind  inter¬ 
poses  and  brings  back  the  dead  to  life  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to 
tell ;  and  we  must  refer  readers  to  Mr.  Blackmore’s  own  pages  for 
the  precise  mode  in  which  the  astrologer’s  box  and  last  com¬ 
mands  are  connected  with  the  ransom  of  Hilary’s  honour, 
without  recourse  to  the  dower  of  Mabel  or  to  the  Chapmans. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  justify  Alice’s  choice  of  a  mode  of 
escape  from  the  degradation  to  which  her  honour  and  purity 
could  not  submit.  Her  plea  till  the  step  was  taken  was  Noblesse 
oblige ,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  when  she  is  rescued  from 
the  waters,  she  is  sufficiently  shy  and  ashamed  of  what  she  has 
done. 

Besides  the  clever  weaving  of  the  plot,  a  great  merit  of  Alice 
Lorraine  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  life  and  beauty  of  its 
descriptive  passages.  Everywhere  there  is  the  poetic  landscape¬ 
painting  which  bespeaks  an  artist  who  has  thrown  himself  into 
his  work.  AVe  seem  to  accompany  the  passengers  in  the  grower’s 
van  as  they  desc.end  upon  the  Weald  of  Kent ;  to  sit  with 
the  guests  under  the  hospitable  shade  in  out-door  dessert  on 
a  Sunday  at  Applewood ;  to  discriminate  the  slowly  waking 
spring  at  one  point  of  the  story  from  the  mellow  autumn  of 
another,  and  in  the  last  volume  to  realize  the  hardest  winter  of 
the  century  and  the  strange  unearthly  darkness  which  preceded 
it.  Not  unwelcome  to  the  scholar  and  classical  reader  will  be 
the  Horatian  and  Theocritean  reminiscences  which  haunt  Mr. 
Blackmore  when  he  gets  amid  buds  and  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit, 
and  the  hues  and  scents  of  summer  fruitage.  Here  is  the 
sketch  of  the  spot  where  the  Applewood  party  feast  on  cherries 
and  sip  madeira  on  special  holidays : — “By  the  side  of  a  pebbly 
brook — which  ran  within  stone-throw  of  the  house,  sparkling 
fresh  and  abundant  from  deep  well  springs  of  the  hill-range — 
they  came  to  a  place  which  seemed  to  be  made  especially  for 
enjoyment;  a  bend  of  the  grassy  banks  and  rounded  hollow  of 
the  fruit-land,  where  cherry,  and  apple,  and  willow-tree  clubbed 
their  hospitable  shade,  and  fugitive  water  made  much  ado  to  ripple 
down  the  zig-zag  rill.”  But  perhaps  Mr.  Blackmore’s  special 
excellence  is  his  gift  of  humour — a  gift  never  misused  in  the 
service  of  ill-nature.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  samples  of  this, 
because  it  pervades  the  whole  book.  Sir  Roland  and  Alice 
are  always  checking  themselves  or  each  other,  or  getting  taken 
to  task  by  Lady  Valeria,  for  a  kindly  irony  which  is  in  truth 
the  author's  quaint  way  of  seeing  things.  The  old  grower  teems 
with  quaintness ;  witness  his  commentary  on  “  the  green  herb 
for  meat  ” — to  wit,  “  to  come  to  table  with  the  meat.”  Parson 
Hales,  when  he  spends  an  idle  Sunday  at  Applewood,  finds 
it  the  perfection  of  enjoyment  to  sit  at  church  as  a  listener, 
exhausting  the  sweetness  of  the  familiar  Lucretian  sentiment. 
In  one  of  his  dicta,  by  the  way,  we  think  that  he  or  his 
author  must  be  prepared  for  criticism.  AVhen  pleading  Hilary’s 
cause  to  his  father,  he  tells  him  he  would  never  have  fallen  in 
love  had  he  been  allowed  to  smoke.  “  Cupid  hates  tobacco.”  Is 
this  so  ?  Certainly  not  in  modern  experience,  though  it  is  fair  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Blackmore’s  story  is  of  sixty  years  ago.  Many 
readers  will  welcome  a  certain  laudation  of  old  ways,  when  English 
maidens  looked  for  less  free  and  easy  suitors  than  nowadays,  and 
when  tobacco  was  an  offence  to  them,  not  a  matter  of  toleration 
and  perhaps  experiment.  For  the  rest,  we  will  only  say  that 
Mr.  Blackmore’s  Alice  Lorraine  will  sustain  his  reputation  as  one 
of  our  best  English  novelists.  Seldom  have  we  come  across  so 
fresh  and  pleasant  a  prose  idyl. 


HINDUISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.* 

THE  perusal  of  this  book  has  given  us  great  satisfaction.  All 
of  us  may  read  much,  and  many  of  us  are  so  situated  as  to 
hear  much,  of  missionary  work  in  India.  AVhen  it  is  so,  the  oral 
accounts  of  the  soldier  or  civilian  often  cast  a  deep  shade  over  the 
roseate  hues  of  the  mission  reports.  The  truth  no  doubt  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  sanguine  teacher  rejoices  over  a  convert 
whom  a  dispassionate  observer  condemns  as  an  interested  time¬ 
server.  And  both  may  be  wrong.  The  convert  may  not  be  a 
credit  to  his  new  faith,  but  in  most  cases  he  has  given  up  more  in 
a  worldly  sense  than  he  can  hope  to  gain  by  its  adoption.  Men  of 
the  highest  position  and  of  the  clearest  judgment,  like  Lord  Law¬ 
rence  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  whose  knowledge  and  fairness  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  speak  with  some  satisfaction  of  the  progress  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  made  in  India  and  with  hope  for  the  future.  Still  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  success  has  been  comparatively  small, 
and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  employed  in  the  work  of 
conversion.  The  causes  of  this  partial  failure  are  not  far  to  seek ; 

*  Hinduism  and  its  Helations  to  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  John  Robson, 
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the  differences  and  contentions  among  Christians,  incompetency 
and  unfitness  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  un- 
Christian  lives  of  men  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  but  are  actuated 
by  little  of  its  spirit.  The  mischief  done  by  mere  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  is  incalculable,  for  men  everywhere  are  apt  to  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruits,  and  evil  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  good. 
Precepts  of  love  and  charity  are  rudely  enforced  by  the  stick  or 
the  boot-toe  of  the  passionate ;  and  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity  have  been  sadly  illustrated  by  the  inebriety  and  libertinage 
of  Europeans.  A  great  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  the 
lives  of  Englishmen  in  India ;  there  is  a  much  higher  standard  of 
morality,  more  self-respect,  more  tenderness  for  the  people,  a  deeper 
feeling  of  responsibility  as  Christians  and  as  members  of  a  govern¬ 
ing  race.  Still  the  words  of  Xavier,  the  greatest  of  modem 
apostles,  are  as  true  as  ever,  and  ought  to  be  felt  by  every  man 
whose  way  of  life  lies  in  heathen  lands.  “  The  living  exhibition 
of  the  Christian  character  is  the  first  great  instrument  of  Christian 
conquests  over  idolatry,”  said  Xavier ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  exhibition  of  Christian  virtues  in  the  public  and  private 
lives  of  its  professors  must  be  the  most  potent  instrument  of  con¬ 
version.  The  Indian  mission  roll  bears  the  names  of  men  who 
have  covered  themselves  with  honour  by  their  self-devotion  and 
life-long  exertion  ;  but  there  are  not  many  who  can  be  said  to  have 
achieved  any  great  success.  The  qualities  required  in  a  missionary 
are  peculiar  and  almost  indefinable.  Learning  is  necessary,  but  is  of 
itself  insufficient.  Faults  of  temper  made  Henry  Martyn,  the  accom¬ 
plished  senior  wrangler,  far  less  successful  than  the  imperfectly  edu¬ 
cated  Carey.  Faith  and  zeal  are  indispensable,  but  must  be  tempered 
with  patience  and  discretion.  Ardent  faith  is  in  danger  of  showing 
impatience  towards  those  who  refuse  to  believe,  or  of  exhibiting  a 
pity  which  is  not  less  repellent.  Language  is  another  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  tongues  of  India  are  numerous,  and  their  idioms  and 
forms  of  expression  are  so  different  from  our  own  that  very  few 
men  succeed  in  speaking  any  of  them  well ;  what  then  can  be  said 
of  preaching  ?  The  most  accomplished  linguist  could  not  preach 
for  five  minutes  without  faults  of  expression  sufficient  to  excite  the 
amusement  and  divert  the  attention  of  his  auditors.  Lastly,  there 
has  been  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  people  and  of 
the  modes  of  thought  prevalent  among  them.  It  is  this  which  has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us.  The  Hindus  are  no 
simple  heathens.  Their  religious  belief,  though  varying  in  its 
objects,  is  deeply  rooted,  and  it  has  been  worked  out  with  mar¬ 
vellous  subtlety  and  power  of  reasoning.  So,  as  of  old,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Gospel  has  been  to  some  of  them  a  stumbling-block, 
to  others  foolishness.  The  conversion  of  a  Shamir  village  in 
Tinnevelly,  or  of  a  tribe  of  Kols  in  Chota  Nagpore,  is  compara¬ 
tively  an  easy  work.  These  poor  simple  heathens  have  indeed  some 
form  of  religion,  but  it  is  far  removed  from  ordinary  Hinduism, 
and  their  conversion  cannot  be  said  to  brighten  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  success  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  caste  which,  with  our  notions  of  freedom,  seems  an 
intolerable  burden  and  restraint,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  success.  The  native  convert  is  cut  off  from  all  his  old 
associates,  he  is  an  outcast  from  their  society,  his  parents  and 
children  shun  him,  his  wife  may  desert  him,  and  he  is  looked  upon 
as  one  dead.  Cases  have  been  known  in  which  funeral  rites  have 
been  performed  for  a  convert  as  if  he  had  actually  ceased  to  live. 
This  is  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  the  faith  and  conviction  must  indeed 
be  strong  which  enable  a  man  to  brave  and  endure  it. 

Mr.  Robson  is  a  Scotch  missionary.  He  has  had,  as  he  tells  us, 
twelve  years’  experience  of  mission  work,  and  he  has  diligently 
studied  the  people  among  whom  he  has  dwelt.  Though  sanguine 
of  ultimate  success,  he  fully  realizes  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  forces  arrayed  in  opposition.  He  has  measured  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  Hinduism,  and  he  says  very  truly 
that 

Generali}-,  among  friends  of  missions,  there  is  an  undue  depreciation  of 
Hinduism— an  ignoring  or  an  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  truth  and 
vitality  still  to  be  found  in  it ;  whilst,  amongst  those  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  missions,  there  is  an  equal  ignoring  or  ignorance  of  the  falsehood  which 
vitiates  that  truth  and  poisons  that  vitality.  Not  only  does  Hinduism  con¬ 
tain  a  subtle  philosophy,  express  high  moral  truths,  and  enjoin  many  social 
virtues  ;  it  even  in  one  guise  or  other  embodies  many  of  the  leading 
truths  which  Christianity  teaches.  But  there  is  in  it  an  ineradicable  vice 
which  neutralizes  all  that  is  good,  which  has  paralysed  and  must  paralyse 
all  those  efforts  at  reform  within  Hinduism  that  more  enlightened  Hindus 
have  made  and  are  now  making,  and  which  leaves  Christianity  the  only 
hope  for  India. 

To  bring  out  the  leading  principles  of  tbe  various  forms  of 
Hinduism,  to  show  where  they  are  in  harmony  and  where  and 
how  they  differ,  is  the  task  Mr.  Robson  has  set  himself ;  and  he 
is  well  fitted  for  the  undertaking.  He  is  as  free  as  a  man  can  hope 
to  be  from  intolerance,  he  shows  great  acuteness  and  clearness  of 
perception  in  dealing  with  the  abstruse  and  complicated  problems 
before  him,  and  he  generally  succeeds  in  conveying  an  intelligible 
apprehension  of  their  significance  and  bearing.  The  book  is  not 
large,  but  it  is  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes.  Its  value  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  it  oilers  a  clear  and 
simple  exposition  of  the  religious  forces  with  which  he  will  have 
to  grapple,  and  an  easy  introduction  to  that  knowledge  which  is 
essential  to  success. 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  the  religion  of  the 
Aryan  immigrants  found  expression  in  the  Vedic  hymns.  These 
give  indications  of  a  primitive  monotheism  which  had  grown  into 
nature  worship.  The  various  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature 
are  addressed  in  the  hymns  as  personified  beings,  each  in  his  turn 
supreme.  There  were  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  but  their  grand 
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object  was  the  attainment  of  worldly  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Of  a  future  life  the  early  Hindus  seem  to  have  had  a  very  indis¬ 
tinct  notion,  but  immortality  was  considered  a  gift  that  might  be 
granted  by  the  gods.  In  this,  as  Mr.  Robson  says,  there  is  little 
resemblance  to  modern  Hinduism,  and  in  fact  a  few  Vedic  verses 
and  formulas  recited  by  priests  who  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
meaning  are  almost  all  that  is  left  of  the  Vedas  in  the  religion  of 
the  present.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  Vedic  period  the  author 
passes  over  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  until  the  time  when 
the  caste  system  had  become  fully  developed  and  Brahmanism  was 
in  the  ascendant.  Philosophy  had  now  made  some  advance,  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  had  taken  firm  root,  and  the  tendency 
which  the  Vedas  had  shown  to  the  recognition  of  various  gods  had 
grown  into  Pantheism.  Sacrifice  had  assumed  a  more  important 
position,  and  a  belief  in  the  almost  irresistible  powers  of 
asceticism  and  austerities  had  taken  firm  hold : — 

Tlio  priests  [says  Mr.  Hobson]  adapted  their  religion  to  the  ideas  of  the 
philosophers  with  a  consistent  logic  such  as.could  he  witnessed  in  no  country 
|bnt  India.  It  was  natural  enough  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  hy  prescribing  ceremonies  and  purification  to 
attain  beatitude  in  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  was  natural  enough,  too, 
that  they  should  not  he  behindhand  in  the  practice  of  those  austerities, 
which  gave  them  an  odour  of  sanctity  with  the  people  and  of  ridicule 
with  the  sceptics.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  their  declaring  austerities  to 
be  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves,  the  origin  of  their  very 
divinity  ?  When  religion  had  reached  this  point  it  had  evidently  run  to 
seed  and  was  smitten  with  decay. 

Brahmanism  went  down  before  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  of 
whose  life  and  labours  Mr.  Robson  gives  a  brief  sketch.  Transmi¬ 
gration,  which  was  a  leading  principle  of  Brahmanism,  now  became 
the  very  keystone  of  Buddhism.  Man’s  future  state  was  made  to 
depend  upon  his  works  in  this  life.  On  this  foundation  was  raised 
a  system  of  morality  more  pure  than  any  other  the  East  has  pro¬ 
duced.  But  as  works  were  said  to  depend  upon  man’s  own  will, 
not  upon  Divine  impulse,  the  existence  of  God  was  ignored,  if  not 
distinctly  denied.  Heavens  and  hells  were  a  part  of  the  system, 
but  existence  even  in  heaven  was  a  burden,  and  the  summum  bonum 
was  to  be  quit  of  all  existence,  to  obtain  final  quiescence  by 
nirvana,  or  absorption  into  the  inactive  soul  of  the  universe. 
Buddhism  became  supreme  in  India  about  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  but  although  Brahmanism  was  depressed,  it  was  not  crushed. 
It  struggled  long  in  vain,  but  it  learnt  from  its  adversary,  and  in 
time  recovered  its  ascendency.  By  the  tenth  century  it  was  again 
paramount,  and  in  the  twelfth  Buddhism  maybe  said  to  have  become 
extinct.  Hindu  philosophy  had  a  great  part  in  this  restoration. 
Mr.  Robson  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  six  different  schools, 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  account  of  their 
doctrines.  The  last  of  them,  the  Vedanta,  was  certainly  evoked 
during  the  struggle  with  Buddhism.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  they  preceded  Buddhism  or  arose  during  its  ascen¬ 
dency.  The  older  they  are  the  less  is  the  probability  of  their 
having  received  any  inspiration  from  Greek  sources.  Colebrooke’s 
opinion  was  that  they  were  entirely  independent.  If  it  be  so,  the 
Hindus  have,  in  their  Nydya  or  logical  school,  established  the 
only  logical  system  which  is  not  directly  traceable  to  the  teachings 
of  Aristotle. 

Passing  on  to  the  revival  of  Brahmanism,  we  have  chapters  on 
Pantheism  and  on  Vishnu  worship  and  Siva  worship.  These 
“typify  two  opposite  poles  of  religious  thought  which  have 
always  been  found,  and  must  always  be  found,  among  men — the' 
one  the  Vaishnava,  looking  to  God  as  the  Author  of  all  good  ;  the 
other  the  Saiva,  looking  to  man  as  by  his  own  deeds  attaining  to 
the  good  he  desires.”  This  is,  indeed,  the  main  point  of  differ¬ 
ence,  hut  the  two  sects  often  trench  upon  each  other's  ground. 
The  Vaishnava  worships  a  Deity  who  condescends  toman;  the 
follower  of  Siva  seeks,  by  penance  and  austerity,  to  raise  himself 
to  God.  So  the  Vaishnavas  maintain  that  the  Deity  has  often 
manifested  himself  in  various  avatars  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
and  the  god  is  worshipped  under  various  forms,  but  more  especially 
as  Rama  and  Krishna.  The  repetition  of  the  name  of  Rama, 
shortened  to  Ram,  is  a  most  efficacious  religious  devotion,  and 
such  a  hold  has  this  got  upon  the  minds  of  Hindus  that  it  has 
even  been  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Siva.  We  cannot  follow 
the  author  through  his  analysis  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  two 
great  sects,  but  he  brings  them  out  with  great  force  and  clearness, 
always  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  point  of  analogy  or  of 
marked  opposition  to  Christianity.  In  his  summary  of  the  effects 
of  Hinduism  he  says : — 

Hinduism  has  spread  throughout  India,  not  as  a  reformation,  hut  as  a 
conservation.  It  has  taken  advantage  of  all  existing  superstitions,  however 
gross,  immoral,  and  criminal,  and,  supplying  all  with  a  philosophical  basis, 
has  ciystallized  each  into  a  hardness,  and  given  to  the  whole  a  solidarity 
which  makes  it  now  doubly  difficult  to  attack  any  one  of  them.  It  has  re¬ 
cognized  and  vindicated  the  distinctions  of  class  and  tribe,  freezing  all  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  fusing  all  together  ;  making  different  classes  of  the  same 
village  live  together  with  fewer  common  sympathies  and  interests  than  the 
French  and  Germans,  making  patriotism,  as  we  understand  it,  an  unknown 
thing,  nationality  an  impossibility  for  the  Hindu  till  Hinduism  be  swept 
from  India. 

A  chapter  follows  on  the  relations  of  Hinduism  and  Mahomme- 
danism.  This  seems  to  us  the  weakest  in  the  book.  The  author’s 
knowledge  of  Mahommedanism  is  evidently  very  imperfect.  A 
curious  little  mistake  in  the  second  page  is  sufficient  to  show  this.  In 
speaking  of  “  the  old  Arab  superstition  of  worshipping  the  Kabah 
at  Mecca,”  he  explains  that  the  Kabah  “  is  simply  a  black  stone — 
possibly  an  aerolite — in  the  Mosque  at  Mecca.”  But  the  Mosque 
itself  is  the  Kabah,  the  black  stone  within  it  is  called  the  Iciblah, 
and  to  this  all  Mahommedans  turn  their  faces  when  they  pray.  Mr. 


Robson  has,  we  think,  underrated  the  past  effect  and  living  force 
of  Mahommedanism.  The  followers  of  the  Prophet  in  India 
amount  to  fifty  millions,  but  they  have  long  lost  the  command  of 
their  great  converting  weapon,  the  sword,  and  so  the  faith  now 
makes  no  appreciable  progress.  It  has  become  degraded  by  saint- 
worship,  and  has  been  leavened  by  Hinduism,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  effete.  The  old  intolerant  zeal  still  actuates  its  followers. 
It  is  repressed,  not  dead,  and  would  burst  forth,  like  a  suppressed 
fire,  if  circumstances  should  ever  afford  it  a  vent.  The  Hindus  are 
certainly  profiting  more  largely  and  more  eagerly  by  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  this  is  charged  against  the  Mahommedans  as  a 
proof  of  apathy.  But  such  an  imputation  is  unfair.  Like  Roman 
Catholics  and  others  at  home,  Mussulmans  object  to  a  purely 
secular  education,  and  because  they  cannot  obtain  for  their  children 
that  teaching  which  they  consider  necessary,  they  often  keep  them 
from  the  Government  schools  and  place  them  under  the  charge  of 
private  teachers. 

The  concluding  chapters  on  Hinduism  and  Christianity,  on  their 
affinities  and  antagonisms,  and  on  their  present  and  future  rela¬ 
tions,  are  of  course  the  most  important  part  of  the  author’s  under¬ 
taking.  He  deals  with  them  calmly  and  dispassionately,  neither 
despising  nor  underrating  the  strength  of  Hinduism  nor  despairing 
of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity.  He  sums  up  in  a  few 
words  the  broad  distinctions  : — 

Christianity  [he  says]  teaches  the  personality,  Hinduism  the  imper¬ 
sonality,  of  God.  Christianity  makes  holiness  an  essential  in  God,  Hindu¬ 
ism  makes  it  an  accident.  .  .  .  Both  religions  teach  that  salvation  is 
the  chief  end  of  man,  and  that  to  show  the  way  of  salvation  is  the  chief 
end  of  religion  ;  .  .  .  but  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  way  of  salvation  that 
the  resemblances  and  contrasts  of  the  two  religions  become  most  striking. 
In  both  we  find  the  idea  of  vicarious  atonement,  of  the  incarnation,  and  of 
striving  to  be  like  God  ;  .  .  .  but  in  Hinduism  these  truths,  severed  one  from 
the  other,  as  from  their  true  centre,  have  become  corrupted  and  powerless, 
as  limbs  severed  from  the  living  body. 

English  education  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the 
West  has  already  shaken  the  foundation  of  Hinduism  in  the  minds 
of  many,  faith  in  their  Sdstras  has  been  destroyed,  and,  the  void 
remaining  unfilled,  a  speculative  theism  has  sprung  up  and  made 
some  advance.  The  Brahma  Somaj  founded  by  Ram  Mohun  Roy 
made  no  great  progress,  hut  since  it  was  joined  by  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen  it  has  received  a  new  impulse,  and  its  creed  has  been  reduced  to 
two  very  simple  principles — the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  But  this  system,  as  Mr.  Robson  justly  observes,  is 
further  removed  from  Hinduism  than  Christianity  is,  and  therefore 
less  likely  to  he  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  author 
gives  statistics  to  show  the  progress  of  Christianity,  but  upon 
these  we  will  not  enter.  Its  hopes  for  the  future  rest  upon  the 
spread  of  education,  the  Christian  lives  of  its  professors,  and 
perhaps,  above  all,  upon  the  efforts  of  its  enlightened  converts. 
Men  like  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Bannerjea,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  weaknesses,  prejudices, 
and  aspirations  of  the  people,  can  appeal  to  them  with  more  force 
and  persuasion  than  the  most  able  and  zealous  of  European  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Under  the  teaching  of  such  men  Christianity  may  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  faith  and  the  religion  of  a  dominant 
race.  But  under  their  teaching  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  or,  .as  Mr.  Robson,  with  breadth  of  view  and  true 
liberality  of  sentiment,  expresses  it — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  will  assume  in  India — must  in¬ 
deed  assume  if  it  is  to  be  universally  triumphant — an  Indian  form.  If  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  a  world’s  religion,  it  must  be  capable  of  assuming  the 
form  best  suited  for  each  nation  of  the  world.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  race  which  has  shown  so  strong  an  individuality,  especially  so  strong  a 
religious  individuality,  as  the  Hindus,  can,  in  adopting  Christianity,  follow 
closely  the  European  models.  To ^uppose  so  would  be  tacitly  to  allow  that 
Christianity  was  a  European,  not  a  cosmopolitan,  religion.  The  countrymen 
of  Buddha  and  Kapila,  of  Sankara  and  Ramanuja,  may  be  trusted  in  fol¬ 
lowing  Christ  to  follow  Him  directly,  and  not  merely  as  interpreted  by  their 
European  teachers.  That  they  are  already  beginning  to  do  so,  that  they 
are  beginning  to  take  an  independent  and  distinct  position,  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  that  can  be  given  that  Christianity  may  be  the  religion  of 
India,  and  the  Christian  Church  a  rallying  centre  of  Hindu  patriotism. 


FAMOUS  BOOKS.* 

MR.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS  believes  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  his  national  literature ; 
and  we  can  so  far  heartily  agree  with  him.  He  also  thinks  that 
he  can  encourage  the  study  by  giving  short  sketches  of  the  history,, 
character,  and  tendency  of  some  of  our  most  famous  books.  We 
hope  that  this  opinion  also  is  correct.  If  we  are  not  quite  confi¬ 
dent,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  excess  of  modesty  in  Mr.  Adams. 
He  has  been  content  to  analyse  rather  than  to  criticize ;  to  give  us 
long  quotations  from  books  rather  than  to  pronounce  upon  their 
merits,  and  generally  to  content  himself  with  general  expressions 
of  admiration,  which  are  indeed  unobjectionably  bestowed,  but 
which  are  perhaps  rather  wanting  in  discrimination.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  Mr.  Adams  would  or  would  not  have 
succeeded  had  he  been  more  ambitious.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  complain  of  anybody  for  not  putting  himself  sufficiently 
forward.  The  critic  is  only  too  apt  to  place  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  resembling  that  of  a  connoisseur  iq  a  picture-gallery  who 
should  get  between  his  hearers  and  the  masterpiece  which  he  is 
praising.  There  is,  however,  one  danger  about  Mr.  Adams’s  plan. 
His  aim  is  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  students,  but  he  may 
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possibly  be  providing  excuses  for  idleness.  In  these  days  of 
competitive  examinations,  young  gentlemen  are  on  the  look-out 
for  any  means  of  making  secondhand  knowledge  go  as  far 
as  original  reading ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  such  persons 
may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  reading  such  a  book  as 
Sidney's  Arcadia  by  studying  Mr.  Adams’s  careful  accounts  of 
Its  characteristics  and  getting  up  some  of  his  quotations.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  fear — or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  no  hope — of 
the  needs  of  such  students  being  insufficiently  supplied ;  and  we 
trust  that  more  serious  readers  may  be  encouraged  by  Mr.  Adams. 
Certainly  when  we  read  his  table  of  contents  we  are  led  to  ask 
once  more  the  old  familiar  question,  What  is  the  use  of  tame? 
How  many  people  in  England,  for  example,  have  really  read 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  ?  IIow  many,  not  specially  crammed  for  an 
examination,  could  trace  to  their  source  quotations  from  some  of 
our  most  familiar  writers?  Let  us  run  over  Mr.  Adams’s  list. 
Some  of  the  books  which  he  mentions — such,  for  example,  as 
Fen-ex  and  Forre.v  and  Ralph  Roister  Roister — are  interesting 
only  to  the  antiquary.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  expect  modern 
readers  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  even  in  Sidney’s  Arcadia. 
Mr.  Adams  is  of  course  shocked  at  Hazlitt’s  vigorous  attack 
upon  that  performance ;  the  Arcadia,  says  Ilazlitt,  “  is  a  riddle, 
a  rebus,  an  acrostic  in  folio ;  it  contains  about  4,000  far-fetched 
similes  and  6,000  impracticable  dilemmas ;  about  ten  thousand 
reasons  for  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  as  many  more  against 
it ;  numberless  alliterations,  puns,  questions,  and  commands, 
and  other  figures  of  rhetoric ;  about  a  score  good  passages 
that  one  may  turn  to  with  pleasure,  and  the  most  involved,  irk¬ 
some,  unprogressive,  and  heteroclite  subject  that  ever  was  chosen 
to  exercise  the  pen  or  patience  of  man.”  Mr.  Adams  of  course 
replies  that,  granting  all  this,  the  book  has  still  great  beauties  of 
thought  and  preaches  a  noble  strain  of  morality.  If  indeed  we 
were  to  infer  from  Hazlitt’s  remarks  that  Sidney  was  simply  a 
bore  and  a  fantastic  pedant,  we  should  be  grossly  wrong.  On  the 
contrarv,  we  may  admit  that  he  deserved  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  although  he  shared  their  faults.  But  it  is  an 
equally  legitimate  inference  that  no  merit  of  morality  or  thought 
can  make  a  book  live  in  spite  of  long-winded  affectation.  All 
great  books  owe  their  permanent  vitality  to  their  style.  A  man 
may  be  a  saint  and  a  philosopher,  but  we  could  not  listen  to  his 
sermons  if  his  voice  was  bad  and  his  manner  ungraceful.  And 
though  for  Sidney  himself  and  for  his  friends  his  substantial 
virtues  were  of  more  importance  than  his  style,  the  case  is 
altered  for  posterity.  It  is  in  vain  to  ridicule  the  modern 
taste  for  sensation  novels  by  wav  of  set-offi  They  doubt¬ 
less  are  bad  enough,  and  will  be  forgotten  a  generation 
hence.  But  the  eloquence  of  all  the  critics  will  never  persuade 
modern  readers  to  enjoy  a  book  which  not  only  suffers  from 
grievous  faults  of  style  but  from  faults  that  belong  to  a  very 
different  generation.  If  ITazlitt's  estimate  of  Sidney  was  un¬ 
fair,  his  estimate  of  Sidney’s  book  as  adapted  for  modern  reading 
Is  correct  enough. 

There  are,  however,  other  books  on  Mr.  Adams’s  list  to  which 
the  objection  hardly  applies.  They  have  become  unpopular  chiefly 
from  changes  in  the  language  or  some  slight  peculiarities  of  style. 
In  that  case  a  little  study  will  enable  the  more  intelligent  reader 
to  overcome  his  first  disgust,  and  by  degrees  he  may  learn  to 
acquire  a  relish  for  the  quaintness  of  our  earlier  writers.  There  is 
no  reason,  for  example,  why  such  books  as  Ascham’s  Schoolmaster, 
or  Selden’s  Table-talk,  should  not  amuse  a  modern  reader  who  is 
prepared  to  qualify  himself  by  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble. 
And  yet  that  small  trouble  acts  so  effectually  as  a  preventive  that 
we  should  doubt  whether  one  well-educated  person  in  ten  has 
ever  dipped  into  such  books,  or  whether  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  has  ever  heard  of  them.  Setting  aside  a  few  enthusi¬ 
asts  in  seventeenth-century  literature,  how  many  people  know 
anything  of  Overbury 's  Characters,  or  of  Quarles's  Emblems,  or 
even  of  Browne’s  Relirjio  Medici?  Nay,  if  we  come  to  a 
later  period,  we  may  doubt  whether  many  of  the  people  who 
have  dipped  into  the  Spectator  sufficiently  to  say  that  they 
have  read  it  have  ever  extended  their  researches  to  the  Tatler. 
Chesterfield’s  Letters  are  more  often  mentioned  than  studied  ;  and 
even  the  inimitable  Robinson  Crusoe — the  most  popular  of  the 
books  on  Mr.  Adams’s  list— hardly  occupies  its  old  position  in  the 
schoolboy’s  library.  Mr.  Adams  indeed  apologizes  for  including  it 
in  his  list,  and  only  does  so  because  he  thinks  that  some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  gives  about  the  author’s  materials  will  be  new 
to  many  hasty  readers.  He  adds  the  Essays  of  Elia,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  “  scarcely  a  popular  book.”  If  Lamb  cannot  be  called 
popular,  we  must  draw  the  line  at  a  very  low  point ;  for  a  person 
who  has  not  read  and  enjoyed  Lamb  must  have  very  small  claims 
indeed  to  a  knowledge  of  English  literature.  And  yet  we  fear 
that  there  may  be  some  ground  even  for  this  melancholy  con¬ 
clusion ;  and  that,  as  Lamb  failed  to  gain  much  popularity  in  his 
lifetime,  his  popularity  may  still  be  limited  to  a  narrower  circle 
than  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think.  If  that  be  so,  we  are 
certainly  bound  to  wish  well  to  Mr.  Adams’s  enterprise ;  though 
the  question  naturally  occurs,  if  a  person  does  not  care  to  read 
Lamb  or  Steele  or  De  Foe  themselves,  will  his  appetite  be  much 
strengthened  by  a  brief  analysis  of  their  books  ? 

'  We  may  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Adams  has  done  what  he  could 
to  make  his  book  as  attractive  as  such  an  analysis  can  be.  He  has 
not  only  studied  the  history  of  the  books  themselves,  but  he  is 
able  to  quote  appropriate  remarks  from  many  recent  critics.  If  he 
keeps  himself  a  little  too  much  in  the  background,  he  may  thus  point 
the  way  to  other  sources  of  information.  He  indicates  his  own  taste 


sufficiently,  though  he  does  not  obtrude  it  upon  us.  For  the  most 
part  we  agree  with  him  very  well,  and  if  we  prefer  Addison  to  Steele, 
we  admit  that  he  can  produce  very  excellent  authorities,  though 
not  the  general  opinion,  on  his  own  side  of  the  question.  There  is 
indeed  one  variety  of  criticism  of  which  we  have  already  noticed 
an  instance,  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
It  arises  in  part  from  a  confusion  of  two  different  points  of  view. 
If,  says  Mr.  Adams,  Pepys  was  a  mean  and  subservient  kind  of 
person,  we  must  remember  the  character  of  his  age.  If  Chester¬ 
field's  morality  savours  rather  of  worldly  wisdom  than  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  we  must  remember  that  Chesterfield  was  a  courtier 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Now  this  is  very  true,  and  for 
some  purposes  much  to  the  point.  There  are  occasions  when 
such  a  recollection  is  necessary  to  forming  a  fair  judgment  of 
a  man.  A  perfectly  pure-minded  writer  a  century  ago  would 
use  words  which  are  now  significant  of  utter  indecency.  A  man 
who  has  mixed  in  a  demoralized  society  may  have  a  certain 
laxity  of  opinion  on  some  matters,  though  his  general  tone  of 
opinion  may  be  elevated  ;  and  we  must  guard  against  the  illusion 
produced  by  applying  our  own  standard  of  morality  and  manners. 
But  Mr.  Adams  and  some  other  writers  seem  to  make  a  different, 
and,  as  we  fancy,  a  very  illogical  use  of  the  argument.  Chester¬ 
field,  they  say  for  example,  was  a  worldly  and  cynical  man  ;  but 
then  we  must  excuse  him  because  he  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  first  place  we  should  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  force  of  the 
apology.  There  were  a  great  many  noble  moralists  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Chesterfield,  as  he  had  good  cause  to  know,  was  the 
contemporary  of  Johnson  as  well  as  of  Butler.  Grub  Street  was 
not  in  those  days  a  higher  school  of  morality  than  Kensington 
Palace,  and  the  bench  of  bishops  was  as  worldly  as  the 
rest  of  the  peerage.  And  yet  Johnson  and  Butler  preached  a 
morality  as  elevated  as  that  of  the  present  day ;  and  perhaps  in 
some  respects  were  manlier  than  most  contemporary  moralists.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  argument  based  upon  it  is  still  more  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Chesterfield,  says  Mr.  Adams,  advised  his  son  to  intrigue 
with  a  married  woman.  That  is  immoral  advice,  but  it  is  justified 
by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Hayward,  who  puts  the  parallel  case  (as 
he  thinks  it)  of  a  virtuous  man  recommending  his  son  to  fight  a 
duel.  Letting  this  argument  pass — though  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  English  aristocracy  of  that  day  did  in  fact  think  adultery  a  venial 
offence,  or  would  have  generally  recommended  it  to  their  sons — 
still  it  proves,  not  that  Chesterfield  was  moral,  but  that  his  immo¬ 
rality  was  caused  by  his  surroundings.  Mr.  Adams  has  no  right  to 
turn  round  upon  us  and  suppose  that,  because  he  has  explained  the 
originof  Chesterfield’s  vicious  doctrine,  he  has  proved  that  it  is  virtu¬ 
ous.  The  argument  might  be  a  good  excuse  for  Chesterfield  if  we 
were  asking  whether  or  not  he  deserved  punishment.  It  is  no  proof 
that  his  teaching  is  now  elevating ;  it  is  the  very  contrary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  condemned  in  his  own  time  by  all  honest 
people;  and  we  all  remember  how  Johnson  passed  sentence  on 
him,  in  terms  almost  too  emphatic  for  modern  ears.  And,  in 
spite  of  a  few  platitudes  about  virtue,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  Chesterfield  was  really  a  cynic  and  a  worldling,  though  a 
man  of  strong  sense  and  considerable  refinement  of  taste.  His 
immorality  was  that  of  his  time,  but  of  the  most  worldly  men  of 
his  time ;  and  it  is  utter  sophistry  to  make  out  that  it  was,  for 
that  very  reason,  good  for  our  time. 


SOME  OF  OUR  GIRLS.* 

WE  wish  we  could  take  the  very  comfortable  views  of  human 
nature  which  seem  to  animate  Mrs.  Eiloart.  We  say 
nothing  of  their  silliness,  their  want  of  true  psychological  per¬ 
ception  and  lifelike  presentation ;  we  merely  envy  the  consola¬ 
tion  which  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
besetting  our  imperfect  human  nature  must  find  in  the  belief 
that  it  needs  only  such  very  small  causes  to  bring  forth  such 
very  great  moral  results,  and  that  the  densest  minds  want  but  the 
faintest  touch  to  be  reformed,  enlightened,  and  inspired.  If  we 
found  that  the  sight  of  a  baby  could  create  an  influx  of  womanly 
tenderness  in  the  heart  of  a  female  brute,  and  if  the  female  brute 
herself  was  conscious  of  her  own  brutality,  and  in  a  pathetic  kind 
of  way  recognized  the  moral  purity  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
those  above  her,  we  should  expect  to  reform  the  whole  class  to 
which  she  belonged  without  loss  of  time  or  much  expenditure  of 
trouble.  But  this  is  exactly  where  Mrs.  Eiloart's  theoretical 
philosophy  breaks  down.  It  is  very  consoling,  very  pretty,  very 
easy  to  work  on  paper;  only,  unfortunately,  it  is  utterly  untrue. 

Such  a  person  as  Madge  Timbs,  the  workhouse  girl,  is  out  of 
drawing  everywhere.  She  is  too  brutish  for  the  sentiment  which 
she  displays  on  occasions ;  or,  having  so  much  sentiment,  so  much 
perception  of  better  things,  she  would  have  had  less  brutishness.  The 
faculty  of  recognizing  moral  purity  in  others  and  unworthiness 
in  oneself  is  incompatible  with  the  stolid  animalism  with 
which  Mrs.  Eiloart  has  credited  her  poor  workhouse  waif.  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  one’s  own  failure  is  at  least  some  sign  of  intellectual 
activity  and  of  a  conscience  by  no  means  dead ;  and  if  Madge  knew 
that  she  was  so  bad,  she  was  necessarily  better  than  her  belief.  Any 
one  who  goes  among  the  degraded  classes  whence  Madge  sprang 
knows  that  the  worst,  the  most  repelling  and  unconquerable,  thing 
about  them  is  their  moral  and  mental  blindness,  their  ignorance  that 
sin  is  sinful  and  vice  vicious.  The  thief  is  not  ashamed  of  his  calling, 

*  Some  of  Our  Girls.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  “  The  Cuiaic's  Disci¬ 
pline,”  "  Meg,”  &c.  3  vole.  London  :  Samuel  Tinsley.  1875. 
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ouch  he  may  he  afraid  of  detection,  and  the  street-walker  does 
,t  envy  the  virtue  of  the  fine  ladies  who  pass  her  by  with  shrinking 
sad,  if  she  does  envy  their  dresses  and  jewelry.  W  hen  these  out- 
ists  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  own  vileness,  they  have  come 
the  heo-innino-  of  the  end ;  hut  all  forces  want  time  for  deveiop- 
ent ;  changes°are  not  wrought  by  magic,  and  the  perception  of 
■auty,  whether  artistic  or  moral,  is  a  matter  of  time  and  educa- 
on.  For  Madge  to  have  suddenly  evolved  even  the  rudiments  of  a 
,ul"  because  a  resuscitated  baby  opened  its  eyes,  is  no  more  true  to 
iture  than  another  novelist’s  picture  of  the  gutter  child  who 
list  into  tears  of  artistic  gladness  when  for  the  first  time  he  saw  a 
ise-tree  in  full  bloom,  the  sudden  smiting  of  the  dead  rock  and 
ellinn-  out  of  living  water  is  essentially  miraculous.  It  may 
rve  as  a  poetic  type,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  book  meant  to  be 
picture  of  real  life.  As  we  have  said,  this  theory  of  the  sudden 
invertibility  of  vileness  to  morality  is  comfortable ;  but  it  is  a 
leory  that  does  not  bear  to  be  reasoned  on,  and  which  all  ex- 

srience  proves  to  be  fallacious.  _  . 

The  four  girls  with  whom  the  story  is  concerned  are  Miliicent 
embury,  a  rich  young  lady,  beautiful,  in  bad.  health  and  low 
lirits,  occupied  in  bemoaning  her  hard  fate  in  having  had  a 
ishonourable  lover,  whom  she  would  not  forgive  and  could  not 
>ro-et ;  Polly,  or  Pauline,  Brooke,  a  merry,  bright,  cheerful,  brave, 
loughtful,  and  pretty  little  nursery  governess,  the.  daughter  of  a 
tiemist,  and  all  that  a  woman  should  be,  albeit  tainted  with  the 
eresy  of  “  woman’s  rights,”  yet  in  herself  so  charming  a  heretic 
iat  the  most  conservative  maintainer  of  woman  s  natural  place 
f  submission  must  love  her,  and  the  most  bitter  opponent  ot  hei 
ihool  must  perforce  exclude  her  from  his  list  of  the  condemned  ; 
usan  Smith,  a  pert  young  London  servant,  not  without  good  pointy 
rell  brought  out,  but  described  with  a  somewhat  unnecessary  amount 
f  kitchen  detail ;  and,  finally,  her  companion  Madge  Timbs,  the 
rorkhouse  girl  and  female  human  brute  of  whom  we  have  already 

PGiven  these  four  girls,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  line  of 
ach  must  needs  be.  The  rich  young  lady,  Miliicent.  Pembury, 
ieautiful  and  with  pretty  gowns,  eating  out  her  heart  m  the  verv 
adolence  of  grief,  loving  no  one  but  her  faithless,  perjured 
lorace,  and  selfishly  indifferent  to  everything  but  her  luxury  ot 
roe,  is  to  be  roused  up  into  generous  human  activities,  and  taught 
he  ioy  that  springs  from  virtue  and  philanthropy,  when  that  of 
ove  has  failed.  Polly  Brooke  is  to  be  still  further  tried  m  the  tare  of 
dversity  in  order  to  show  the  contrast  between  selfish  sorrow  and 
ihilanthi-opic  heroism,  and  to  be  the  good  angel  of  Miliicent.  Susan 
Smith's  fate  at  the  first  seems  doubtful.  She  is  either  to  be  kept 
i-orn  graver  evil,  unsatisfactory  as  she  is  by  reason  of  boles  in  her 
tockings  and  a  love  of  chignons,  artificial  flowers,  high-heeled  boots, 
dd  gloves  that  do  not  fit,  crochet,  and  the  like;  or,  if  she  is ^in- 
ended  to  point  a  moral  and  to  show  the  destruction  to  which 
;ow  pads  and  smart  bonnets  infallibly  lead  young  women,  she  is 
;o  be  brought  low  as  a  practical  sermon  on  the  evils  of  finery. 
Happily  Mrs.  Eiloart  is  merciful,  and  Susan  Smith  is  not 
lestruyed;  while  Madge  Timbs  is  to  be  humanized,  and,  as  our 
rnthor  calls  it,  womanized,  by  means  of  that  maternal  mstinc 
which  we  wish  we  could  believe  to  be  as  strong,  as  general,  and  as 
purifying  as  Mrs.  Eiloart  says.  How  all  this  is  accomplished  be¬ 
longs  to  the  art  of  the  book;  but  the  art  is  small  and  the  story 

uninteresting.  ,  ,  ,r  -p, 

Of  the  minor  female  characters  we  may  label  Mrs.  Danvers, 
Miliicent  Pembury’s  aunt,  the  embodiment  of  clever  and  energetic 
selfishness  ;  Amanda  Brooke,  Polly’s  stepmother,  the  embodiment 
of  spiteful  self-indulgent  silliness ;  Mrs.  Gordon  stands  as  the 
emblem  of  matronly  virtue,  united  with  self-righteous  hardness 
and  want  of  charity  towards  human  weakness  ;  Adela  is  the  lovely 
woman  who  stoops  to  folly  and  pays  the  penalty  with  her  happi¬ 
ness  and  life  as  lovely  women  do  not  oiten  pay  it;.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  is  the  sketchy  outline  of  an  incompetent  married  drudge. 
But,  as  no  one  has  very  much  to  do,  the  action  lags,  and  the  plot  is 
always  threatening  to  run  itself  dry.  Indeed  it  is  so  very  small  a 
plot  at  all  times  that  we  wonder  at  each  stage  liow  the  author  will 
find  material  for  the  requisite  number  of  pages  that  are  to  iollow— 
how  such  a  microscopic  amount  of  gold-leaf  is  to  be  beaten  out 
thin  enough  to  cover  such  a  comparatively  large  space.  It  is  done, 
however,  and  we  have  our  three  orthodox  volumes,  with  the  proper 
number  of  pages,  words,  and  letters,  forming  a  kind  of  literary 
cruse  of  oil  that  is  more  wonderful  than  nourishing.  One  volume 
would  have  held  the  whole  of  the  story  with  ease  ;  and  compression 
would  have  concealed  something  of  its  pervading  weakness. 

There  are  four  young  men  to  represent  Mrs.  Eiloart  s  gallery,  ot 
modern  gentlemen,  of  whom  one  is  good,  one  bad,  and  two  in¬ 
different,  neither  bad  nor  good,  only  disagreeable  The  good 
youn-Mnan  is  Gordon  Tynsdell,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mrs.  Gordon  s 
husband  ;  the  bad  is  Horace  Gordon,  her  own  son;  while  a  certain 
Mr  Tomlyn,  who  is  in  love  with  Polly,  and  a  Mr.  Tilburne,  who 
is  in  love  with  Miliicent,  are  shadowy  personalities  for  whom  we 
are  unable  to  find  appropriate  characteristics.  The.  sole  bit  ot  plot, 
rightfully  so-called,  is  when  Amanda  makes  mischief  between 
Pauline  and  Gordon  Tynsdell  because  she  is  half  m  love  with  that 
estimable  young  doctor  herself,  and  thinks  she  would  like  to  marry 
him,  though  he  is  so  poor.  And  this  sole  bit  of  plot  is  out  ot 
harmony  with  the  characters.  Vain,  self-indulgent,  iond  ot 
show  and  finery  and  ease  of  living  before,  all  things,  Amanda 
was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  care  to  give  up  her  place  m 
Uncle  Sampson’s  well-appointed  house  for  the  sake  ot  any 
man  in  the  world.  Could  she  have  loved  a.  lo\er  oi  hus¬ 
band  better  than  she  loved  a  comfortable  position,  she  would 


have  had  more  depth  of  character  than  Mrs.  Eiloart  allows  her. 
But  then  Mrs.  Eiloart  is  not  a  reasoner,  and  her  plots  are  never  well 
considered.  Things  however  right  themselves  before  it  is  too  late 
between  Gordon  Tynsdell  and  Pauline  Brooke,  and  the  story  ends 
happily  for  all  for  whom  halcyon  days  are  possible. 

Mrs.  Eiloart’s  weakest  places  are  decidedly  in  her  grammar,  and 
psychology.  Parts  of  the  syntax  in  Some  of  Our  Girls  are  singu¬ 
larly  original.  “  They  did  not  care  very  much  for  their  knowing 
the  latitude  of  Timbuctoo  nor  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire  ”  is  a  sentence  we  would  recommend  to  her  reconsideration. 
“  The  little  one  that  made  Miliicent  Pembury  and  we  feel  as  if  we 
were  sisters”  is  also  a  phrase  which  we  should  not  like  to  see  given 
as  a  sample  of  good  English ;  but  we  endorse  the  sentiment,  it  we 
wince  at  the  words,  uttered  by  Mrs.  Baines  when  she  says,  There 
was  never  a  man  yet  that  ’ud  get  on  with  a  wife  that  thought  it 
too  much  trouble  to  order  a  dinner.  ’ 

Of  the  presentation  of  Madge  we  have  only  to  add  that  we  do  not 
accept  her  as  the  natural  result  of  the  workhouse  system,  as  Mrs. 
Eiloart  seems  to  represent  her.  She  is  of  a  wretchedly  bad  type, 
and  nature  was  her  first  foe.  Workhouse  training  may  not  be  the 
perfection  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  better  than  no  training  at  all ;  and 
if  it  sometimes  turns  out  such  girls  as  Madge  Timbs,  we  do  not 
think  it  is  merely  because  workhouse  babies  are  not  kissed  and 
hugged,  and  the  nurses  do  not  talk  baby  nonsense  to  them 
as  is  usual  with,  the  children  of  affectionate  and  well-to-do 
parents.  The  children  of  the  class  that  fills  our  Unions  get  but 
scant  allowance  of  kisses  and  nursery  nonsense  from  their  own  .mothers ; 
and  the  brutality  characteristic  of  it  extends  even  to  the  babies.  Mrs. 
Eiloart,  however,  had  a  case  which  she  wished  to  work,  and  she 
could  not  afford  to  discriminate  accurately.  On  the  whole  we 
cannot  praise  Some  of  Our  Girls  very  warmly.  The  best  character 
in  the  book  is  Pollv  Brooke,  who  reminds  us  somewhat  ot  that 
delightful  Maggie  in  The  Wooing  0%  but  is  less  natural.  With 
this  one  exception,  no  one  in  the  story  has  the  true  ring  *,  apd. 
when  the  style  is  bad,  the  story  poor,  and  the  characters  thin, 
not  much  room  remains  for  admiration. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 


THE  latest  publication  of  the  indefatigably  prolific  octo¬ 
genarian  historian  of  the  Popes  *  betrays  no  decay  of  the 
author’s  peculiar  ability,  while  in  a  manner  revealing  the  secret  ot 
his  ability  to  perform  so  much.  The  department  of  historical 
composition  cultivated  by  Ranke  ignores  all.  that  the  historian 
usually  finds  most  troublesome.  The  difficulties  of  history  have 
been  enormously  increased  in  our  day  by  the  demand  that  the 
writer  shall  portray  the  nation  as  well  as  its  rulers,  take  account 
of  social  phenomena  as  well  as  of  political  occurrences,  and  explain 
particular  transactions  by  the  aid  of  general  laws.  These  vast  and 
varied  departments  have  no  existence  for  Ranke,  who  confines 
himself  to  that  part  of  the  historical  domain  which  admits  of 
illustration  by  means  of  archives  and.  official  correspondence. 
His  works  have  accordingly  rather  the  air  of  State  papers  than  of 
histories,  and  admit  of  being  prepared  with  great  rapidity  by  an 
accomplished  and  practised  political  writer  with  full  access  to 
official  sources  of  information.  The  present  work  is  a  characteris¬ 
tic  example  of  his  method.  It  is  called  into  existence  by  the 
recent  extensive  publications  of  records  .  from  the  Austrian 
archives,  and  may  be  defined  as  a  quasi-judicial  report  as  to  how 
far  these  are  calculated  to  modify  the  general  estimate  ot  the 
feelings  and  motives  of  the  principal  European  Courts  at  the  out¬ 
break  °of  the  French  Revolution.  There  is  little  respecting  the 
popular  aspect  of  this  stupendous  movement,  or  the  causes 
which  had  long  been  silently  preparing  it ;  not  of  course  that  so 
enlightened  a  writer  can  be  blind  to  their  existence,  but  that  he  is 
conscious  of  no  vocation  for  dealing  with  them.  It  is  character- 
istic  of  the  writer  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  individual 
action  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which  he  agrees  with  Jefferson  in 
considering  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  ungovernable  character 
assumed  by  the  Revolution.  The  work  is  distinguished  by  all  the 
writer’s  habitual  lucidity  and  dispassionateness,  and  will  disappoint 
no  reader  who  is  careful  to  estimate  it  from  the  author’s  own 

POFrie°drich.T*on  Hellwald’s  History  of  the  Development  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  t  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day  belongs  to  the  same 
category  as  the  works  of  Buckle  and  .  Radenhausen,  without 
showino- any  remarkable  advance  upon  either.  Considered  as  a 
narrative,  it  exhibits  lucidity,  masculine  force  of  style,  and.  the 
useful  faculty  of  condensation,  while  it  offends  by  a  prevailing 
spirit  of  paradox,  and  a  disposition  to  cavil  at  accepted  views, 
although,  on  the  author’s  own  showing,  the  theories  which  have 
emerged  victorious  from  the  struggle  for  existence  should  have  the 
best  title  to  his  respect.  As  a  thinker,  he  belongs  to .  that  section 
of  the  materialistic  school  which  especially  prides  itself  on  the 
supposed  discovery  that  all  human  progress  may  be  reduced  in.tlie 
last  resort  to  a  superiority  in  physical  strength,  and  which  recognizes 
in  all  collective  human  action  nothing  but  phases.ni.ore  or  less  dis¬ 
guised  of  the  universal  selfishness  with  which  it  is  idle  to  quarrel, 


*  Ursprunq  und  Beginn  der  Revohitionsbriegeipi  und  1792.  Yon 
Leopold  von  Ranke.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 


+  Cultu rqesch i elite  in  Hirer  naturlichen  Entwicklung  bis  zur  Gegcnwart. 
7on  F.  von  llellwald.  Augsburg  :  Lampart  &  Co.  London  :  Trubncr 
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as  it  is  tlie  indispensable  condition  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  race. 
One  ideal  is  just  as  good  as  another,  all  being  equally  empty  and 
unattainable,  and  only  valuable  as  incentives  to  human  energy. 
When  it  is  added  that  this  worship  of  brute  force  is  combined 
with  an  ample  infusion  of  Schopenhauer’s  and  Von  Hartmann's 
pessimism,  it  will  be  inferred  that  Herr  von  Hellwald  is  not  a 
remarkably  pleasant  writer ;  it  must  be  added  that,  though 
learned  and  diligent,  he  is  fully  as  pretentious  and  dogmatic  as  the 
least  well-informed  of  his  school.  Like  most  mere  materialists, 
he  has  appropriated  a  limited  number  of  sound  ideas,  chiedy  from 
the  writings  of  naturalists,  which  he  confidently  propounds  as 
affording  a  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  all  problems,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  retailer  of  a  universal  nostrum. 

Professor  Beekers’s  oration  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Schelling’s  birth  *  is  the  tribute  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  who 
strives  to  vindicate  the  object  of  his  homage  against  the  charge  of 
a  mystical  theosophism,  and  to  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  his 
later  speculations  with  those  of  his  youth.  The  world  has 
arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion  upon  both  points,  which  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  modify  at  this  time  of  day.  Professor  Beckers 
finds,  indeed,  enough  of  incontestable  praise  to  bestow  on  the 
splendour  of  Schelling’s  imagination,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  conception  of  the  universe,  but  this  principally  applies  to 
those  earlier  writings  which  the  orator’s  argument  compels  him  to 
represent  as  immature. 

The  two  excellent  series  of  lectures  and  pamphlets  published  by 
Luderitz  f  continue  their  progress,  without  any  addition  calling 
for  special  notice. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  idea  of  providing  German 
travellers  in  general,  and  German  naval  officers  in  particular,  with 
a  manual  of  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  f, 
originated  with  men  of  science  or  with  the  Imperial  Admiralty 
itself.  In  any  case  the  former  have  to  acknowledge  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  liberal  support  of  the  latter,  and  have  modelled  their 
labours  on  the  pattern  of  the  official  publication  of  another  Admi¬ 
ralty,  the  English  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry.  While  modestly 
acknowledging  the  inferiority  of  his  work  to  its  prototype  in  several 
respects,  Professor  Neumayer  expresses  his  conviction  that  it  will 
be  found  superior  in  sundry  others.  The  English  authorities 
might  do  well  to  take  the  hint,  and  revise  their  own  publication 
by  the  aid  of  its  youthful  rival.  The  co-operation  of  so  many  men 
of  eminence  can  hardly  have  failed  to  evolve  some  decided  im¬ 
provement.  The  collection  contains  twenty-eight  condensed,  yet 
comprehensive,  miniature  manuals  of  scientific  research  on  as 
many  various  subjects,  drawn  up  by  an  equal  number  of  physicists, 
naturalists,  and  travellers,  comprising,  among  others,  Bastian, 
Fritsch,  Gunther,  Kiepert,  Peters,  Schweinfurth,  and  Virchow. 
The  range  of  subjects  suggested  for  investigation  is  a  wide  one, 
including,  besides  all  the  usual  branches  of  natural  history  and 
physics,  philology,  prse-historic  archeology,  statistics,  medicine, 
and  agriculture. 

The  Barea  §  are  a  primitive  agricultural  people  in  the  northern 
highlands  of  Abyssinia.  Professor  Reinisch’s  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  their  language  constitute  the  first  of  an  intended 
series  of  similar  philological  treatises  on  the  languages  of  North- 
Eastern  Africa,  probably  intended  as  ancillary  to  the  author’s 
adventurous  speculations  as  to  the  affinity  of  African  languages 
in  the  mass  to  the  tongues  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  work  is  prin¬ 
cipally  compiled  from  materials  collected  by  Herr  Munzinger, 
Governor  of  Masuah,  and  general  representative  of  Egyptian  in¬ 
terests  in  these  regions,  and  well  remembered  in  connexion  with 
his  services  to  the  British  expedition  to  Abyssinia.  A  preface 
contains  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Barea,  aud  their  neighbours,  the  Kunana.  The 
religion  and  government  of  both  tribes  may  be  termed  truly 
patriarchal,  being  wholly  founded  on  their  respect  for  the  aged — 
an  interesting  proof  that  superiority  of  physical  strength  is  not 
necessarily  paramount  even  in  an  uncivilized  community. 

The  attention  recently  directed  to  Yarkand  has  induced  II,  von 
Schlagintweit  ||  to  publish  notes  of  his  journey  performed  in  that 
district  some  eighteen  years  since.  They  cannot  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  be  as  devoid  of  value  as  they  certainly  are  of  entertainment. 

Dr.  Locher-Wild  51  has  an  excellent  case,  to  which  he  does  some 
injustice  by  his  method  of  presenting  it.  He  wishes  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  heredity,  and  his  extensive  reading  enables  him 
to  adduce  numerous  pertinent,  and  to  a  great  extent  conclusive, 
facts  in  its  support.  His  style  and  manner,  however,  are  deficient 
in  the  sobriety  requisite  for  the  treatment  of  a  scientific  subject, 
and  it  must  be  feared  that  one  effect  of  his  treatise  will  be  to 
beget  doubts  of  his  own  earnestness,  and  at  all  events  to  indispose 
scientific  men  to  give  him  a  serious  hearing.  This  is  the  more  to 

*  Schelling’s  Geistesentwichlung  in  ihrem  inneren  Zusammenhang.  Festschrift. 
Von  H.  Beckers.  Miinchen  :  Franz.  London:  Nutt. 

j-  Sammlung  gemeinverstiindlicher  wisscnschaftlicher  Vortrage.  Deutsche 
Zeit-  und  Streit-Fragen.  Beilin:  Luderitz.  London:  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate. 

J  Anleitung  zu  ivissenschaftlichen  Beohachtungcn  auf  Rcisen,  mit  besonderer 
Riichsicht  auf  die  Bediirfnisse  der  Kaiserlichen  Marine.  Von  Dr.  G.  Neu¬ 
mayer.  Beilin  :  Oppenheim.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

§  Die  Barea.  Sprache-Grammatik,  Text  und  Worterbuch.  Von  Leo 
Reinisch.  Wien:  Braumuller.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Die  Passe  iiber  die  Kammlinien  des  Karakorum  und  des  Kunlun.  Von 
H.  von  Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski.  Miinchen  :  Straub.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

51  Uebtr  Familienanlage  und  Erhlichheit.  Eine  wissenschaftliche  Razzie 
Von  Dr.  H.  Locher-Wild.  Zurich:  Orell  &  Co.  London:  Asher 
Sc  Co. 


be  regretted  as  he  is  probably  correct  in  the  main,  and  his  ob¬ 
servations  have  an  important  bearing  upon  several  philosophical 
controversies  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  last  work  of  the  illustrious  ond  lamented  Ewald*  manifests 
undiminished  strength  of  intellect,  with  perhaps  even  greater  energy 
and  precision  of  language  than  of  old.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discuss  here  so  pregnant  and  condensed  a  work,  further  than  bv 
the  remark  that  Ewald  is  thoroughly  in  his  place  as  a  commen¬ 
tator  on  the  Old  Testament  division  of  his  subject,  for  the 
intellect  of  no  Hebrew  priest  or  prophet  could  wear  a  more 
thoroughly  Semitic  cast. 

Dr.  Luthardt’s  defence  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospelf  is  distinguished  by  ability  and  fairness.  After 
weighing  all  the  attainable  evidence  very  carefully,  and  by  no 
means  at  an  immoderate  length,  he  decides  that  the  historical 
evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel. 
The  internal  eviueuee  he  seems  to  consider  to  be  on  the  other  side, 
but  he  maintains  the  inferior  cogency  of  this  class  of  testimony.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Apocalypse  he  feels  to  be  a  great  difficulty,  but 
contends  that  it  may  conceivably  be  a  work  of  the  Evangelist  not¬ 
withstanding.  The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an 
accompanying  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  controversy. 

Dr.  Schneider's  investigation  into  the  principles  on  which 
preenomina  were  borne  by  the  Romans  {  is  principally  based  on 
Mommsen’s,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  rendering  the  conclusions 
of  that  scholar,  hitherto  only  published  in  periodicals,  more  gene¬ 
rally  accessible. 

The  Heft  Kolzunf  is  a  Persian  grammatical  work  of  rather 
modern  date,  the  seventh  part  of  which  is  said  to  contain  “  a  clue 
to  the  labyrinthine  gardens  of  Persian  poetry  and  rhetoric.”  Such 
a  work  could  not  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  Riickert  in  his 
double  capacity  of  poet  and  Orientalist.  He  translated  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  it ;  and  Herr  W.  Pertsch  has  now  performed  an 
acceptable  service  by  extracting  his  version  from  the  periodical 
where  it  has  been  buried  for  half  a  century,  and  republishing  it  in 
a  separate  volume. 

Paul  Krueger's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  Verona  manu¬ 
script  of  Justinian’s  Institutes  ||  is  a  facsimile,  with  a  critical  in¬ 
troduction. 

German  literature  already  possesses  so  good  a  biography  of 
Cornelius  51  in  Riegel’s  work,  that  a  second  memoir,  even  from  the 
practised  pen  of  the  biographer  of  Raffaelle,  might  have  seemed 
superfluous.  Ilerr  Forster  explains,  however,  that  his  work  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  memoirs  than  of 
finished  biographies,  the  text  being  principally  designed  as  a  vehicle 
for  a  rich  store  of  correspondence  by  Cornelius,  or  relating  to  him,  in 
the  possession  of  his  representatives.  The  interest  attaching  to  these 
documents  undoubtedly  justifies  their  publication.  They  contri¬ 
bute  materially  to  our  knowledge,  not  merely  of  the  incidents  of 
Cornelius’s  own  career,  but  of  the  history  of  German  art,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  department  of  it  of  which  Cornelius  was  the  especial 
representative.  The  influence  of  the  Romantic  school  of  German 
literature  in  bringing  about  a  reaction  towards  Catholicism  in  art 
is  very  clearly  to  be  traced  in  Cornelius’s  first  letters  from  Rome, 
where  the  movement  originated  about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  that 
city  (1812).  The  purely  testhetic  character  of  the  reaction  is 
equally  apparent,  as  well  as  its  combination  with  an  ardent  aud 
exclusive  feeling  of  nationality  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Pan- 
romanism  which  the  Vatican  in  these  days  desires  to  inculcate. 
The  present  volume  brings  Cornelius’s  history  down  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Munich,  and  leaves  him  engaged  in  the  execution  of  his 
great  frescoes,  and  in  his  unfortunate  disputes  with  the  architect 
Von  Klenze,  a  man  described  as  in  all  respects  a  contrast  to  his 
own  frank,  unsuspicious,  and  unassuming  character,  and  conse¬ 
quently  much  better  adapted  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  Court. 

A  little  volume  of  reminiscences  of  Grillparzer,  by  August  von 
Littrow-Bischoff**,  though  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  taint  of 
book-making,  is  nevertheless  acceptable  as  a  record  of  the  veteran 
dramatist’s  kindly  disposition  and  simple  habits,  as  well  as  of  his 
intellectual  distinction  and  freedom  from  the  petty  vanities  and 
jealousies  of  literary  men.  Living  apart  from  the  principal  literary 
centres  of  Germany,  his  conversation  is  not  especially  rich  in  anec¬ 
dote  or  criticism ;  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  will  nevertheless  be  found,  as,  for  example,  of  his  dramatic 
successor,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  one,  Friedrich  Ilebbel. 

The  announcement  of  Schiller’s  correspondence  with  his  sister 
and  brother-in-lawft  excites  expectations  which  the  publication 

*  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,  oder  Theologie  des  alien  und  neuen 
Bundes.  Von  H.  Ewald.  Bd.  3.  Heft  2.  Leipzig:  Vogel.  London: 
Asher  &  Co. 

f  Der  jolianneische  Ursprung  des  vierten  Evangeliums  untersucht.  Von 
Dr.  C.  E.  Luthardc.  Leipzig  :  borffling  und  Franke.  London  :  Asher  & 
Co. 

J  Beitrcige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Rijmisehen  Personcnnamen.  Von  Dr.  A. 
Schneider.  Zurich:  Orell  &  Co.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

§  Grammatih,  Poetih  und  Rhetorik  der  Persen.  Each  dem  sitbenten  Bande 
des  Heft  Kolzum  dargestellt.  Von  F.  Riickert.  Xeu  herausgegeben  von 
W,  Pertsch.  Gotha:  Perthes.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Codicis  Justiniani fragmenta  Veronensia.  E.lidit  P.  Krueger.  Berlin: 
Weidmanu.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

5f  Peter  von  Cornelius.  Ein  Gedenhbuch  aus  seinem  Lcben  und  Wirhen. 
Von  E.  Forster.  Th.  I.  Berlin  :  Reimer.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

**  Aus  dem  personlichen  Verhehre  mit  F.  Grillparzer.  Von  A.  von 
Littrow-Bischoff.  Wien  :  Rosner.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 

ft  Schiller’s  Briefwechsel  mit  seiner  Schwester  Christophine  und  scincm 
Schwager  Reinwald.  llerausgegeben  vonWendelin  von  Maltzahn.  Leipzig  : 
Veit  &  Co.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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df  foils  to  redeem.  The  letters  are  almost  wholly  of  mere  family 
erest,  and  only  significant— valuable  would  be  too  strong  a 
m — for  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  bent  of  Schiller  s  studies, 
us  in  one  of  the  earliest  letters,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
ee  we  find  him  requesting  his  future  kinsman  to  send  all 
ssinc’s  critical  writings,  two  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  philo- 
iliical  works  of  Mendelssohn— pretty  clear  indications  of  the 
ellectual  course  he  was  destined  to  pursue.  lie  also  asks  mi¬ 
lks  on  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Don  Carlos,  the  themes 
two  of  his  subsequent  tragedies,  and  of  Charles  I.,  which  he 
•y  probably  meditated  undertaking.  The  remainder  of  the  corre- 
mdence  would  not  argue  any  very  strong  intellectual  sympathy 
ween  him  and  his  relatives,  though  there  seems  to  have  been 
il  mutual  regard.  Reinwald,  the  brother-in-law,  was  twenty- 
o  years  Schiller’s  senior,  a  man  of  worth  and  learning,  and 
some  creditable  achievement  as  a  philologist,  but.  morose 
I  hypochondriacal.  Christophine  Schiller  had  married  him 
her  from  compassion  than  affection,  but  the  union  proved 
ppier  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  under  the 
cumstances.  She  must  have  possessed  a  much  stronger  consti- 
ion  and  more  equable  temperament  than  her  famous  brother, 
10m  she  survived  for  forty-two  years,  dying  universally  respected 
the  age  of  ninety.  The  volume  is  eked  out  by  two  of  Reinwald’s 
itorical  essays,  a  brief  notice  of  Schiller  from  his  pen,  some 
nily  recollections  written  down  by  Christophine  at  an  advanced 
b,  her  funeral  sermon,  and  her  portrait  as  a  young  girl,  which  is 
irth  all  the  rest.  . 

Goethe’s  correspondence  with  Johanna  Fahlmer  is  more 
;eresting,  although  adding  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
igraphy.  Johanna  was  a  connexion  of  the  Jacobis,  about  five 
ars  Goethe’s  senior,  and  her  influence  on  him  whs  principally 
erted  in  maintaining  and  confirming  his  connexion  with  the 
lilosopher.  She  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  superior 
alities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  Goethe,  who,  in  allusion  to  her 
ationship  to  the  Jacobis,  playfully  calls  her  “  aunt,”  evidently 
t  a  warm  regard  for  her,  although  he  became  comparatively 
tranged  after  the  dissolution  of  his  intimacy  with  Jacobi.  The 
rrespondence  extends  from  1772  to  1 777,  °r  from  a1xmt  tllree 
ars  before  Goethe’s  settlement  at  W  eimar  to  two  years  later, 
le  letters,  or  rather  notes,  are  wholly  unimportant  in  thern- 
Ives,  but  are  interesting  as  examples  of  Goethe’s  ,  ardour  and 
ilatility  as  a  young  man,  so  different  from  the  gravity  and  stifl¬ 
es  of  his  maturer  years.  A  few  letters  from  J ohanna  s 
mghter  are  appended,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  favour- 
ile  testimony  concerning  Goethe’s  wife,  who  is  said  to  improve 
eatly  upon  acquaintance,  and  to  have  displayed  much  liberality 
1  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  the  property  left  by  his  mother. 

E.  Schmidt's  essay  on  Richardson,  Rousseau,  and  Goethe  t  was 
iginally  designed  as  a  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  1  he 
vrows  of  Werther.  The  writer  discovered,  however,  that  it 
as  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  Worther  with- 
it  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  relation  to  the  Nouvelle 
reloise,  and  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  conducted  him  to 
ichardson  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  modern  sentimental  fiction, 
ne  conspicuous  merit  of  Herr  Schmidt  s  essay  is  that  his  treat- 
ient  of  his  subject  is  to  a  great  extent  historical ;  he  is  less  con- 
;rned  with  merely  literary  criticism  than  with  the  genesis  of  the 
ooks  themselves,  and  the  historical  traces  of  their  influence  on 
mtemporary  literature,  easily  verified  by  quotations.  The  parallel 
etween  the  three  writers  in  respect  of  style,  of  feeling  for  nature, 
ad  other  characteristics  common  to  them  all,  is  also  clear  and 
sact,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  obtain  a  refreshing  feeling  of  having 
ur  attention  directed  to  something  real  and  substantial.  .  An 
ppendix,  along  with  other  curious  matter,  contains  an  analysis  ol 
typical  specimen  of  one  of  the  numberless  absurd  imitations  of 
Werther,”  Miller’s  Siegwart. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Baron  von  Friesen’s 
tudies  on  Shakspeare  X  treats  of  the  earlier  dramas,  Hamlet  ex- 
epted,  down  to  1601.  The  key-note  of  the  author’s  criticism  is 
oundless  admiration  for  Shakspeare  ;  he  insists  upon  the  entirely 
inique  character  of  his  genius,  and  totally  rejects  the  view  which 
egards  him  as  merely  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  a  school.. 
Je  evidently  would  feel  little  sympathy  with  the  estimate  of 
flarlowe  as  a  potential  Shakspeare,  recently  set  forth  with  so  much 
sloquence.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  his  remarks  extended  to  the 
productions  of  Shakspeare’s  maturer  years. 

Herr  Kostlin’s  abridged  History  of  Music  §  is.  too  exclusively 
national ;  foreign  composers  do  not  receive  their  proportionate 
share  of  notice,  and  even  the  German  are  scarcely  treated  at  .suffi¬ 
cient  length  to  render  their  peculiar  characteristics  properly  intel¬ 
ligible.  The  author  seems  more  of  a  man  of  letters  than  of  a 
musician,  and  the  best  parts  of  his  work  are  those  relating,  to 
the  departments  of  his  subject  which  can  hardly  be  studied 
without  the  aid  of  books,  such  as  the  history  of  the  early  Nether¬ 
landish  school,  once  the  rival  of  the  Italian  in  sacred  music. 

The  most  recent  of  several  attempts  to  realize  Goethe’s  conception 


of  an  Iphigenia  at  Delphi  is  by  C.  Ernst  *,  and  may  be  pronounced 
at  least  as  successful  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  language  is 
dignified,  and  the  poet  is  fairly  penetrated  with  the  sentiment,  of 
the  situation,  which,  however,  unless  Goethe’s  conception  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  combination  with  some  additional  element  of  dramatic 
interest,  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  powerful 

effect.  _ _ _ 

*  Iphigenie  in  Delphi.  Von  C.  Ernst.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 
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THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

,M,ht  EIGHTY  FOURTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mull  East,  from 
Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue  Gd. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR  ^'PnPTTmr  »»  r-» P  ,  ...  ..  ...  .  .  ..  . ,  „  . 


PRiETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  „ _ _ 

„Aa  v,,Knet  „  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  &e _ DORE  GALLERY', 

35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion.” 
”  cc.— DORE  . . 


TP  LI J AH  WALTON.  —  EXHIBITION,  including  the  fine 

Plct.ure-  SNOWDON  in  WINTER,  and  many  New  large  ALPINE.  EASTERN,  and 
Drawings,  NOW  OPEN.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piceadilly.  Ten  to  Six.  Admi.sinn 
and  Catalogue.  1- 


’en  to  Six.  Admission 


(ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  LENT  TO 

*  COPY  and  **OR  SALE.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country.  Catalogue  and  Terms  by 
post.  Three  Stamps — W.  IIOPPER,  39  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  Hours  Ten  to 
Five  ;  Saturday  Ten  to  Twelve. 


■ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND.— The  EIGHTY-SIXTH 

^  ANNTVEPS  \  RV  nTNTNTF’R  roDDni)  »  'ptaxt  .  i  .  , ..  . .  .  , 


ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  CORPORATION  will  take  place,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  May  26. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  CARLINGFORD  in  the  Chair. 
First  List  of  Stewards. 


The  Lord  Aberdare. 

Right  Hon.  Acton  S.  Ayrton. 
Michael  H.  Benjamin,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Count  Beust,  Austro-IIun- 
garian  Ambassador. 

Francis  T.  Bircham.  Esq. 

Sir  George  Bowyer,  Bart.,  M.P, 
Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. 

II.  A.  Butler-Johnstone,  Esq,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Clermont. 

The  Lord  de  Clifford. 

E.  A.  Clowes,  Esq. 

George  Critchett,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
The  Earl  of  Dartrey. 

Warren  de  la  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  Earl  of  Derby. 

Alderman  and  Sheriff  Ellis. 

G.  E.  Briscoe  Eyre,  Esq. 

Robert  Farran,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  1 1.  Fisk.  M.A. 

Sir  Charles  Forster,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  William  A.  Fraser,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Hubert  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Henry  Ilucks  Gibbs,  Esq. 

George  Godwin.  Esq..  F.R.S. 

John  Henry  Grain,  Esq. 

Robert  Alexander  Gray,  Esq. 

Sir  Thos.  Duffus  Hardy,  D.C.L. 
William  Harrison.  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
William  Isbister,  Esq. 

Rev.  Canon  King,  M.A. 

10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


John  Watson  Knight,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Frederick  Locker,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 

H.  E.  Musurus  Pasha,  Turkish  Am¬ 
bassador. 

The  Lord  O’Hagan. 

Frederick  Ouvry.  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

J.  C.  Parkinson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Pearson,  M.A. 
Edward  F.  Smyth  Pigott,  Esq. 
William  II.  Poynder,  Esq.,  M.A. 
George  P.  R.  Pulman,  Esq. 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B. 

E.  R.  Robson,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Sir  David  L.  Salomons,  Bart. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons, 
K.C.B 

Dr.  William  Smith,  LL.D. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

R.  Bosworth  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 

H.  E.  M.  Henri  Solvyns,  Belgian 
Minister. 

The  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D. 

Russell  Sturgis,  Esq. 

John  Symonds,  Esq. 

George  O.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Dr.  L.  Forbes  Winslow,  M.B. 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  F.lt.A.S. 


OCT  A  VI  AN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 


T^ETTES  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.  Four  of  £40  per 

Edintnm'h”1’  Competitioa  in  JulY — Apply  for  particulars  to  Head-Master,  Fettes  College, 


0L  I  FT  ON  C  O  LLEGE.— SCHOLAR  SHIP  S.— 

TEN  or  more  will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next,  value  £25  to  £50  a  vear, 
whicn  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  the  case  of  Scholars  who  require 
ciiftonrBreistotrtlCU  ^  may  bC  obtaiued  *rora  tlie  Head-Master  or  SECRETARY,  the  College, 


1VT  A-RLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.  —  TWELVE  SCHOLAR- 

a  taattcIKE?.’  va.r1¥iVs  iu  vnlue  from  £50  to  £10  a  year,  besides  a  certain  number  of  FREE 
ADMibblONJN,  will  be  competed  for  earlv  in  June  next.  These  Schnlnrnhirft  nro  nnnn 


K- 

Ttvvttoo^vo’ var^‘\*s  1U  Vttlue  worn  £50  to  £16  a  year,  besides  a  certain  number  of  FREE 
ADMISSIONS,  will  be  competed  for  early  in  June  next.  These  Scholarships  are  open  to 
Members  of  the  School  and  others,  without  distinction  ;  two  will  he  ottered  for  proficiency 
m  Mathematics,  and  one  is  limited  to  Sons  of  Clergymen.  Age  of  Candidates,  from  12  to  16. 
Pull  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Sellick,  The  College,  Marlborough 


T^RI  GHTON  COLLEGE. 

President— The  Earl  of  CHICHESTER,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Sussex. 

Chairman  of  the  Council—  The  Rev.  J.  H.  NORTH,  M.A. 

Principal — The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG.  M.A.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s 

Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal— T\\q  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

Brighton  College  offers  a  liberal  education  for  the  Sons  ot  ixoo.emeu  anu  Gentlemen. 

I  here  are  Two  Divisions,  the  Classical  and  the  Modern. 

There  is  a  good  Laboratory  and  a  well-fitted  Carpenter's  Shop. 

The  College  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Brighton,  the  school-rooms  are  lar^e  and 
well  ventilated,  and  there  is  an  excellent  playground.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Boys  of  delicate  constitution. 


The  College  is  endowed  with  fifteen  Scholarships,  some  tenaole  auring  the  Pupils’  College 
career,  others  tenable  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


Perms  for  Boarders,  80to  90  Guineas  per  annum,  according  to  age,  or  for  the  Sons  of  Clergy¬ 
men,  60  to  70  Guineas.  For  Non-boarders,  £22  10s.  to  £31  10s.  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Secretary. 


QVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — AFirst-ClassPREPARATORY 

,  : ,  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  WltTGHT,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corn.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  Collc>'e 


“PUPILS  prepared  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  ARM! ,  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS,  &c.,  by  an  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (Marlburian)  who  gained  High  Classical 
Honours  as  Open  Scholar  of  bis  rnllpup.  Kenfnrv  lotoiv  rmiorrmri  v,,;i  <1..,.  .....i  i,/..,ni _ 


ccuuuuo,  &x\,  o.v  an  uai  uitD  GaADU  ATE  (Marlburian)  who  gained  High  Classical 
Honours  as  Open  Scholar  of  his  College.  Rectory  lately  enlarged.  Soil  dry  and  healthy. 
Station  in  \  lllage.—  Address,  Rev.  W.  Emra,  Great  Blakenham,  Ipswich. 


"PARISIAN  FRENCH. — 16  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

\  end  Rue  Richelieu,  18,  Paris.— By  MM.  de  FONTANIER  and  J.  LAFONT.  Special 
instruction  tor  acquiring  facility  in  French  conversation.  Petits  cour.  de  Franc-ais  en  1'’ 
Le«,ons  pour  un  ou  plusieurs  el&ves  ;  conversation,  style,  et  etude  des  idiomes  et  finesses  de  la 
laugue,  ie  mardi,  mercredi,  ct  samedi  de  1  5.  5  heures,  et  tous  les  soirs  de  7  a  9  Jicures. 


T  AW  TUTOR.— A  BARRISTER  (LL.B.  in  honours),  expe- 

and  successful.  PREPARES,  at  Chambers  (also  by  Post),  for  the  BAR 
Lam^V^C RS  ’  and  DEGREES — Address,  LL.B.,  Reeves  &  Turner,  Chancery 


T)RAWING  and  PAINTING,  from  Models  or  Nature, 

^  TATTflHT  hv  n  T .  A  H  V  Taccnn  a  .1.1 . 


T-K  T,eF9H^by  a  LA?7*  58xTSre  Lesson.  Country  visited.— Address,  Ars,  Crocket’s 
Library,  Station  Terrace,  Kilburn.  N.W. 


As. 


S  COMPANION  and  ATTENDANT  to  an  ELDERLY 

-vr  •  INVALID  or  BLIND  LADY.  Two  years  in  the  latter  capacity.  Experienced  in 
Nursing^  Town  testimonials— Address, L.  A.,  Mr.  Read,  35  Whitehead’s  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


AN  ANCIENT  and  HISTORIC  ESTATE  lor  SALE.— The 

Property  belonged  for  nearly  three  centuries  to  one  family,  and  includes  a  commodious 
Family  Mansion,  a  fine  and  pure  exampie  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  Duilt  m  1572  (from 
the  ruins  of  a  Priory  which  once  stood  in  the  district).  Thorougnly  repaired  and  restored 
several  years  ago  Dy  an  eminent  London  Architect  and  well-Known  autnority  with  regard  to 
Mediaeval  Architecture,  who  in  making  the  house  replete  with  modern,  improvements,  carefully 
preserved  the  character  01  the  place,  the  antique  flooring,  carving,  chimney  pieces,  &c.,  and 
completed  the  ceiling  designs  and  other  matters  from  some  of  the  best-Known  mansions  of  the 
period.  The  Property  is  an  almost  matchless  purchase  for  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  of  taste. 
The  Grounds  comprise  in  all  about  Six  Acres,  and  are  intersected  by  a  stream.  They  are  laid 
out  in  a  suitable  style,  and  contain  some  ancient  Yew  and  other  trees,  a  Rooicery,  &c.  The 
Property  is  conveniently  near  a  tine  old  town  in  Sussex,  close  to  the  South  Down  Hills— 20 
minutes  ride  from  Brighton,  and  little  more  than  one  nour  from  London.  The  curious  old 
deeds,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  ixntury,  will  (though  now  superseded  by  a  registered  inde¬ 
feasible  title)  be  given  up  to  the  purchaser — Full  particulars,  Views,  and  Pluns  can  be  had 
from  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Farmer,  Auctioneers  and  Land  Agents,  80  Cheapsidc. 


TTOR  SALE,  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman,  a  very  fim 

old  Red  and  Gold  Lac  Japanned  BUREAU,  containing  Five  Large  and  Six  Smal 
Drawers,  also  Pigeon-holes.  The  Cabinet  above  contains  Twenty-one  Small  and  Elevei 
i-ecret  Drawers  enclosed  by  a  Pair  of  Folding-doors  with  old  Silvered  Glass  Panels  tin 
r£°.-e-  profu.8®Jy  decorated  with  Birds,  Animals,  Figures,  Flowers,  &c.  Extreme  height 
8  ft.  bin. ;  width,  3  ft.  6  in.  ;  depth  of  Bureau,  2  ft. ;  depth  of  Cabinet,  13  in.  Ormolu  Mounts— 
lo  be  seen  at  Mr.  Dear’s,  Picture  Dealer,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


DUE  INDIAN  PRESS.— WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT- 

EDITOR  for  n.  Firel.olnon  TWHT  A  XI  T\  A  TT  v  ,  nr.,,  T,  .  . 


ni idioii  for  a  PMrst-ciass  INDIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Ilemustbeunaccom- 

necessarv  e  W^lter’  qualified  to  represent  our  paper  creditably  us  a  Correspondent  i 

at  tbe  head‘(iuarters  of  Government,  and  unmarried.  Salary  ior  the  first  year  Five 

letteivto  ^ 


TJ \  DROP ATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill 

Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin. 

For  Invalids  and  those  requiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 


U  E  N  RHYDDING,  WIIARFEDALE: 

itZiE1 HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT,  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
Representative*,  continues  to  he  carried  on  in  full  efficiency,  and  with  the 
utmost  regard  to  the  health  and  coinlort  of  Patients  and  Visitors.  An  experienced  Rcsidpnt 
Fhys.aan.  BEN  RHYDDING  is  well  known  (o  be  one  of  the  most  chimmg  mittoc^m 
L”8^a"d»  and  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  pleasure  grounds. 

I  or  Prospectus  address  The  Manager,  Ben  Rhydding  by  Leeds. 


■R RIG II TON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facimr  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cottee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 


THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL. — Replete  with  Home  comforts. 

.  Beautiful  ^ea.and  Shipping.  Turkish,  Ozone.  Saline,  Plunge,  Hydropathic.  Salt 

Batbs'  American  Bowling  Alley  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Table-d’hote  6.30  — 
Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Ramsgate. 


jV/TARGATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea,  for  Adult 

Weekly  Boarders — Address,  Mr.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 


V,  DEIST  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

„  *  tu/er®  °f  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues  free >  to. 

^aJestytbe  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  V  ales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Ob£e°rveartor°y.  Greenwh*  eStmmst<:r  Clock'  and  ot  the  Standard  Cluck  of  tire  Royal 
Sole  addresses,  61  Strand. 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street.  London . 


rJMIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

.  .,  (August  13,1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  **M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial. ”_M.  F.  DENT. Chronometer,  Watch. and  Clock  Maker 
tothe  Queen,  33  COCKSPUIi  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  anu  ^iockni alter 


/MPS  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY  & 

138  Regent  Street,  London, 


son! 


LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


me  111UW  UI  H  UltS, 

11  ew  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and 
KEROSENE  FABLE  and  SUSPENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsumu,  Rouen,  Glen 
and  Majolica  W  ares.  Brass  and  Repousse  Work,  Platina,  Silver  Piute,  Ate.  * 

Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  made  to  order. 


B  B 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

j\/T  A  P  P  I  N  &  W 

Manufacturers. 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

Blades  made  of  the  best  double  shear  Steel,  and  Rivctted  to  Handles. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 
OXFORD  STREET  ("C,  77,  and  78).  WEST  END.  LONDON  -  and 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C. 
MANUFACTORY-  AND  SHOW  ROOMS— ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SIIEFFIEI  D 


Tf'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-A-  TTIRnUGIIOTTT  Xf  nT?TXITT?’0  T.rTT>!7>  CVOTn,  r  n.  1  T,  ■  _ 


T  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices;  no  E^tra  Charges 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  \\  arrunted.  Illustrated  nrirwi  r„t,G«r.,,y. 


Terms,  post  free. 


..  - - - - -  lu.iicu.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with 

249  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Established  1862. 


T?  EFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE  ICE  HOUSES. 

1  Ordinary  Construction.  t>.~~ — -rr - - —  - 


Inches. 
23x18x26  .. 
27x22x30  .. 
34x24x30  .. 
40  x  24  x  30  .. 
45  x  27  x  30  .. 


£  8.  d. 

3  10  . 

4  5  . 

5  .  . 

6  10  . 
7  17  . 


Patent  Ventilating  Ditto. 


Inches. 
22x20x29 
27x21  x30 
33  x  22  x  3 1 


39  x  24  x  32  .  ^ 

45x25x33  .  9 


50x27x34  . 10  15 


Patent  Ventilating,  with  Water  Cistern  and  Filter,  from  £6  5s.  ;  a  large  Cabinet  ditto. 
XU5S.  ;Ke  Pails  or  Pots,  8s.  6d.  to  30s. ;  ditto  Moulds.  8s.  to  14s.  ;  ditto  Making  Machines’ 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. General Furnishinglronmonger, by  appointment. to  H  R  H  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  baii'lliustra- 
Jn°?YS  „° f  J1 1  ®  un r * v a y e 4  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms. 
89  Oxford  Street  W.;  1.  u  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4.  5,  and  6  Terry's  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard,  London,  V  .  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 


A 


R 


HAUL  AND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  w  C 

T  DEOORATO 

CnURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 
PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 


R 


QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH  DECO- 

1  iRA  BUTrifR-'  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Pans.  ’ 


0 LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS 

Self-Coiling.  Fire  and  ThiefProof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Onenin- 
L ve’r po 0*1  ’ an^dDub U n ^ ^ ^  &  C0”  S°  6  Patentees-  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris.  Manchester 


’TRIE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 

,“7  Book  or  Writing  Desk.  Lamp,  Afeals.  &c..  in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair.  Bed,  or 


Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  — -*  "  ' 

Prices  fVom  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 


most  useful  Gift. 
J.  CARTER.  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


FOR  THE  COLD  BATH,  &c.  &c. 

CASH’S  KNITTED 


ROUGH  TOWELS 

CAN  BE  ORDERED  (PATENT.) 

THROUGH  HOSIERS  AND  DRAPERS,  &c.,  EVERYWHERE. 

See  the  words  **  J.  &  J.  Cash's  Patent  Rough  Towel,”  woven  on  each. 


THE  u  ARCHIMEDEAN  LAWN  MOWER  will  cut  Ion# 


f-  or  wet  Grass  (as  well  as  short  and  dry)  without  clogging.  Is  extremely  light  in  draught, 
simple  in  construction,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  It  ean  be  used  with  or  without 
Grass  Box.  \\  arrauted  to  give  satisfaction. 


“ARCHIMEDEAN”  LAWN  MOWER  is  “the  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most 
efficient  Mower  ever  used."— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


THE  “ARCHIMEDEAN”  LAWN  MOWER  is  especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep 
Embankments,  under  Shrubs,  and  close  up  to  Trees,  me. 


r  .  M  ou.  "'AWN  MOWER.  Prices  from  One  Guinea.  Delivered  carriage 

tree  to  all  Stations.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

THE  “ARCHIMEDEAN”  LAWN  MOWER-WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Limited.  Manu¬ 
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RUSSIA  AND  EUROPE. 

N  the  volume  of  memoirs  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot  which, 
has  lately  been  published,  the  author  describes  how  at 
an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  iirged 
in  the  Chamber  that  Prance  should  oppose  Russia  and 
help  Turkey  in  every  possible  way,  on  the  ground  that  the 
real  struggle  was  not  between  Russians  and  Turks,  but 
between  the  civilization  of  Russia  and  the  civilization  of 
Western  Europe.  The  civilization  of  Russia  was  a  form 
of  civilization  which  to  an  enlightened  French  Liberal 
was  odious  and  terrible ;  it  was  an  organization  for  im¬ 
posing  on  Europe  the  supremacy  of  barbarians,  and  M. 
Barrot  represented  opposition  to  Russia  as  a  moral  rather 
than  a  political  duty.  Louis  Philippe  cared  for  politics 
much  more  than  for  morals  ;  he  was  very  much  afraid  for  his 
throne,  and  dreaded  above  all  things  that  the  Czar  should 
treat  him  as  a  revolutionary  upstart.  The  declarations  of 
M.  Barrot  produced,  therefore,  very  little  practical  effect, 
but  they  expressed  with  point  and  vigour  the  view  taken 
of  Russia  by  those  who  at  that  time  considered  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  West  as  committed  to  their  especial  charge. 
Everything,  however,  changes  in  this  world,  and  it 
has  so  happened  that  a  few  months  after  M.  Barrot’s 
death,  and  just  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
his  memoirs,  Russia  is  regarded  as  the  best  ally  of 
civilized  France,  and  the  reigning  Czar  is  hailed  as  the 
pacificator  of  agitated  Europe.  Nor  is  it  only  at  Paris 
that  he  is  regarded  as  the  good  friend  of  peaceful,  well- 
behaved  people.  Every  form  of  welcome,  praise,  and 
adulation  was  showered  on  him  at  Berlin.  He  is  to  the 
Berlincse  the  cherished  guest  of  their  beloved  Emperor. 
He  understands  the  true  position  of  Germany,  and  sees 
that  the  basis  of  this  position  must  be  maintained.  He 
shares  the  wise  views  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  will  counte¬ 
nance  nothing  that  could  impair  the  influence  or  threaten 
the  unity  of  Germany.  Other  Powers  follow  his  lead.  If 
the  German  newspapers  are  correct,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  obscure  difficulties  which  lately  endangered 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  Austria  and  Italy,  by  working 
in  the  same  direction,  have,  as  it  were,  recorded  in  the 
presence  of  the  Czar  their  desire  to  live  and  act  in 
harmony  with  Germany.  This  is  certainly  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  position  from  any  which  forty  years  ago  the  critics  of 
Russia  could  have  believed  a  Czar  would  attain.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  appears  not  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  domineering  tyranny,  not  as  the  master 
of  innumerable,  untamed,  plundering  Cossacks,  but  as  the 
blessed  and  gentle  friend  of  nations  whom  he  helps  to 
live  at  peace  *with  each  other.  Something  of  the  strange 
revolution  of  feeling  with  which  civilized  Europe  now 
greets  a  Czar  is  due  to  accident,  and  something  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  Czar  himself.  He  lias  gained  the 
triumphs  of  a  peacemaker  because  men’s  minds  were  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  state  which  made  them  determined  that  some¬ 
body  should  be  a  peacemaker,  and  the  somebody  who  came 
most  easily  and  naturally  to  hand  was  the  Czar.  He  has 
also  on  so  many  occasions  inspired  a  conviction  of  his 
personal  kindness  and  distaste  for  wars  of  ambition  that  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  world  is  mistaken  about 
him,  and  that  to  make  peace  and  to  save  suffering  Europe 
from  a  new  and  useless  struggle  is  not  the  most  congenial 
task  he  could  have  to  perform.  But  accident  and  personal 
character  never  take  us  to  the  end  of  political  questions. 
The  power  of  Russia  as  a  guarantor  of  peace  depends  on 
something  of  a  less  casual  and  of  a  wider  character.  It 
flows  from  the  change  which  has  passed  in  recent  times 


over  Russia  itself,  and  from  that  division  of  Russian 
interests  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  which  enables 
contending  parties  each  to  appeal  to  Russia  as  its  possible 
or  probable  ally. 

A  great  change  has  passed  over  Russia  in  the  last  forty 
years.  It  is  not  that  Russia  has  greatly  modified  what  is 
essentially  and  strictly  its  policy.  When  M.  Odilon  Barrot 
thundered  against  Cossack  barbarism,  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
sorrows  of  the  Poles  that  he  was  inspired.  The  wrath 
and  protestations  of  Liberal  Europe  were  of  no  avail. 
Russia  has  gone  on  year  by  year,  first  conquering  and 
then  absorbing  Poland.  The  end  of  Poland  is  as  the  end 
of  Troy  or  Carthage.  It  is  a  mere  great  name  of  the  past. 
It  is  not  now  even  thought  worth  while  to  keep  up  any 
affectation  of  governing  Poland  in  any  way  different  from 
.that  in  which  other  provinces  are  governed;  and  when,  two 
years  ago,  the  special  Governor  of  Poland  died,  he  was  not 
replaced.  Catholicism  also  associated  its  woes  with  those 
of  Poland,  and  if  the  civil  liberty  of  the  Poles  was  to 
perish,  it  was  claimed  that  at  least  their  religious  liberty 
should  survive.  Russia  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  expose  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Czar  to  the  influence  or  predominance  of  the 
same  form  of  religion  have  been  continually  more  unre¬ 
mitting  and  successful.  The  Greek  Church  is  a  very  good 
Church  in  its  way,  and  very  prosperous,  but  its  prosperity 
is  singularly  connected  with  its  political  usefulness.  In 
Asia  Russia  is  always  enlarging  its  boundaries  and  carry¬ 
ing  conscription,  protection,  railways,  and  orthodoxy  into 
the  homes  of  new  tribes.  The  Caucasians  were  at  one  time 
the  subjects  of  much  interest  to  Englishmen,  and  the 
Caucasians  are  now  as  much  wiped  out  as  the  Poles.  The 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Russia  to  Constantinople 
may  still  be  only  a  dream  of  patriotic  Russians :  but 
without  spending  a  sixpence  or  firing  a  gun  Russia  has 
regained  the  command  of  the  Euxiue,  and  exercises  that 
influence  at  Constantinople  which  is  due  to  the  perception 
of  the  Turks  that  other  Powers  are  far  off  and  undecided, 
and  that  Russia  is  near  and  knows  its  own  mind.  But 
forty  years  ago,  and  from  the  close  of  the  great  Napoleonic 
struggle,  Russia  had  a  policy  apart  from  its  purely  Russian 
policy.  It  was  the  great  stay,  guide,  and  leader  of  absolute 
government  in  Europe.  Russia  was  the  sworn  foe  of  revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  ready  everywhere  to  crush  revolution  or  to 
order  that  revolution  should  be  crushed.  It  was  every¬ 
where  the  central  source  of  what  its  friends  called  Conser¬ 
vatism  and  its  enemies  called  tyranny.  Everywhere  it 
threw  a  cold  and  blighting  shade  over  those  who  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged 
better  and  more  free  than  it  had  been.  This  pernicious 
influence  of  Russia  was  swept  away  once  for  all  by  the 
Crimean  war.  Thenceforward  Russia  was  contented  to 
stand  aside  and  to  let  other  nations  go  on  in  their  own 
way.  Russian  domineering  was  at  an  end,  and  Russia  had 
nothing  more  than  the  influence  of  one  great  Power  among 
many.  Coming  on  a  footing  of  equality  into  the  range  of 
Western  civilization,  it  entered  on  phases  of  internal  im¬ 
provement  to  which  this  contact  with  more  advanced  States 
gave  rise.  The  serfs  were  emancipated,  learning  was  en¬ 
couraged  in  perhaps  a  faint  but  still  perceptible  degree, 
the  position  of  the  middle  classes  was  improved,  the 
elements  of  national  progress  were  carefully  fostered. 
Russia  became  enough  like  the  States  of  Western  Europe 
to  mediate  between  them. 

To  succeed  as  a  mediator,  a  Power  must  be  at  once 
strong  and  free  from  the  spirit  of  a  partisan.  England  to 
a  large  extent  fulfils  these  conditions,  and  therefore  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  England,  which  is  always  made  in  the  interests 
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of  peace,  is  by  no  means  unavailing.  But  Russia,  for  the 
purposes  of  European  warfare,  is  stronger  than  England,  and 
there  is  no  Power  which  it  can  wish  to  see  predominating 
too  exclusively.  In  some  ways  it  is  more  attracted  towards 
Germany  than  towards  any  other  nation.  A  country  in  which 
religion  is  carefully  and  completely  subordinated  to  the  fetate 
cannot  regard  with  any  complacency  the  efforts  of  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  enemies  of  the  German  Empire,  and,  as  Germany 
is  the  only  Power  that  in  a  war  could  do  Russia  any  seiious 
harm,  Russia  naturally  entertains  towards  Germany  that 
kind  of  friendliness  which  is  due  to  respect  or  fear.  In  both 
countries,  too,  a  strong  military  Government  determines 
the  national  policy,  and  strong  military  Governments  are 
always  disposed  to  row  in  the  same  boat.  Nor  are  the 
family  ties  that  bind  the  Courts  without  distinct  effect,  and 
the  interests  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  can  always  be 
discussed  in  the  amicable  sphere  of  sociable  and  familiar 
intercourse.  But  Germany  is  too  near  Russia,  too  strong, 
and  too  dangerous  to  be  looked  on  as  a  friend  whose  un¬ 
checked  advancement  inspires  unmixed  delight.  Russian 
civilization  is  mostly  of  German  origin,  and  the  Russians 
are  too  human  not  to  dislike  superior  persons  who  do  them 
good,  and  are  paid  for  doing  it.  Germany  has  taken  the 
place  which  France  once  aspired  to  take  as  the  chief  check 
on  Russian  ambition.  The  Danube  is  now  defended  as  a 
German  river  just  as  Constantinople  used  to  be  defended 
by  France  as  the  key  of  what  was  claimed  as  a  French 
lake.  It  is  Germany  that  now  encourages  Austria  to  hold 
up  its  head  in  modest  independence  of'  the  Power  which 
once  saved  it  in  the  hour  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection. 
Italy,  too,  has  been  forced  by  its  religious  difficulties  into 
an  intimate  alliance  with  Germany,  and  Russia  thus  finds 
that  Germany  is  not  only  strong  in  itself,  but  strong  in  the 
alliances  which  it  can  command.  France  alone  remains 
as  a  possible  rival  to  Germany.  It  is  very  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Russia  should  not  wish  to  see  France  crushed 
and  enfeebled  more  than  it  has  been,  although  in  1870 
Russia  preferred  the  certain  and  easy  gain  of  setting  aside 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  the  hazards  of  interference  in  the 
interests  of  France.  Russia  wants  to  see  France  once 
more  moderately  strong,  and  the  allies  of  Germany  raised 
to  a  greater  degree  of  independence.  It  is  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  that  these  objects  can  be  best  obtained,  and 
therefore  Russia  is  very  ready  to  act  as  a  mediator  and 
peace-maker.  The  exact  character  of  the  interference  of 
Russia  in  this  capacity  is  well  illustrated  by  the  reply  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  a 
German  proposal  for  a  general  disarmament.  The  view  of 
the  Russian  negotiator  was  that  the  proposal  could  not  at 
present  be  entertained,  because  it  was  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  Germany.  The  German  military  system  is 
so  complete  that  disarmament  would  not  lessen  its 
real  strength.  The  army  on  a  war  footing  might  be  less, 
but  everything  would  be  ready  for  war  if  war  came.  In 
France,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  it  might  be  added  in 
Russia  itself,  a  military  system  on  a  pattern  like  the  Ger¬ 
man  is  only  in  course  of  formation.  When  other  countries 
are  as  ready  for  war  as  Germany,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it 
might  in  the  eyes  of  Russia  be  reasonable  to  talk  of  a 
general  disarmament.  Time  and  peace  may  be  trusted  to 
create  a  state  of  things  on  which  Russia  will  look  with 
approval.  Russia  has  therefore  intervened  in  favour  of  peace, 
and  the  Germans,  as  they  really  wished  for  peace,  welcomed 
the  intervention  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Russia 
also  intervened  in  favour  of  time  being  given  to  other 
nations  to  lessen  the  military  preponderance  of  Germany, 
and  Germans  may  therefore  feel  that  the  peace  which  has 
been  for  the  present  secured  will  not  be  for  them  without 
causes  of  grave  reflection,  and,  possibly,  of  considerable 
anxiety. 


TILE  DEPOSITION  OF  THE  GAIK  WAR. 

HE  documents  that  have  now  been  received  from  India 
leave  little  more  to  be  learned  as  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government  there,  although  they  apparently  suggest 
that  the  Home  Government  intervened  at  the  last  moment 
in  a  manner  of  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  ex¬ 
planation.  A  summary  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
shows  that  the  six  Commissioners  consider  it  to  have  been 
proved  that  the  Gaikwar  was  secretly  in  communication 
with  some  of  the  servants  employed  by  Colonel  Phayre, 
and  that  poison  was  actually  administered.  The  three 
English  Commissioners  hold  that  the  evidence  distinctly 


proves  that  the  attempt  to  poison  was  made  by  persons  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  Gaikwar  ;  and  they  couple  with  the  poison¬ 
ing  the  fact  of  the  servants  of  Colonel  Phayre  being 
bribed  by  the  Gaikwar,  which  all  the  Commissioners 
admit.  Two  of  the  native  Commissioners  find  that, 
although  poison  was  administered,  and  although  the  Gaik¬ 
war  had  given  bribes  to  Colonel  Phayre’s  servants,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  bribes  were  given 
to  procure,  and  did  procure,  the  attempt  being  made.  The 
third  native  Commissioner  alone  “  could  not  persuade  him- 
“  self  to  believe  that  the  Gaikwar  was  in  any  way  implicated 
“  in  the  attempt  to  poison.”  When  these  Reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  Lord  Northbrook  proceeded  to  consider  them  and  to 
do  his  duty  in  the  matter.  His  duty  was  to  take  them  as 
sources  of  information  enabling  him  to  decide.  He  was 
the  judge,  and  the  sole  judge.  The  Commissioners  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  to  evidence,  record  it,  and  tell 
him  what  they  thought  of  it.  Lord  Northbrook  did  de¬ 
cide.  He  decided  that  the  Gaikwar  was  guilty  of  having  ‘ 
attempted  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre.  He  embodied  his 
decision  in  a  Government  Resolution,  in  which  he  first 
pointed  out  the  true  functions  of  the  Commission.  It  was 
not  a  judicial  body,  and  had  never  been  intended  to  act 
judicially.  It  was  merely  a  Commission  having  for  its 
object  to  help  the  Viceroy  to  decide  rightly.  After  ex¬ 
amining  the  Reports  submitted  to  him,  Lord  Northbrook 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gaikwar’ s  guilt  had 
been  proved.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Viceroy  decided  rightly,  and  that  the  Gaikwar  had 
attempted  to  murder  Colonel  Phayre.  It  was  proved 
that  poison  had  been  administered  to  a  man  whose 
servants  the  Gaikwar  had  bribed,  and  the  English 
Commissioners  were  unhesitatingly  of  opinion  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  bribery  was  the  administration  of 
poison.  This  was  sufficient  to  lead  Lord  Northbrook  to 
act  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  right,  unless  he  could 
see  that  they  had  strained  the  force  of  the  evidence  beyond 
what  it  really  proved.  Examining  the  evidence  for  himself, 
but  with  the  guidance  of  those  Englishmen  whom  he  knew 
to  be  men  specially  competent  to  form  a  right  opinion,  he 
found  that  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  Gaikwar  was  guilty.  It  was  not  a  case  of  giving  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  It  wras  an  act  of  State  that 
Lord  Northbrook  had  to  perform,  and  he  was  bound  to 
say,  one  way  or  the  other,  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
truth.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord 
Northbrook  felt  any  doubt.  The  benefit  of  a  doubt 
ordinarily  means  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  which  a  jury  feel, 
not  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  which  any  casual  outsider  can 
suggest.  Lord  Northbrook  was  taking  the  place  of  a  jury, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  which  to  give  the 
Gaikwar  the  benefit. 

The  natural  sequence  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  decision 
would  have  been  the  deposition  of  the  Gaikwar  as  a 
man  whose  guilt  had  been  established.  Whether,  if  this 
course  had  been  followed,  Lord  Northbrook  could 
have  been  fairly  said  to  have  made  a  mistake  at  any 
previous  point,  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  has  been 
objected  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mission  consisting  of  natives  as  well  as  of  Englishmen, 
and  that  it  was  a  still  greater  mistake  to  allow  this  Com¬ 
mission  to  sit  publicly,  and  to  give  their  proceedings  a 
character  which  was  naturally  misinterpreted  into  a  judicial 
one.  But  the  proceeding  must  be  taken  as  a  whole.  There 
was  always  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  background,  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  and  judge.  He  wanted  information,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  what  impression  the  evidence  produced 
made  upon  minds  of  different  training  and  habits.  He 
wanted  Commissioners,  not  to  decide  for  him,  but  to  tell 
him  what  they  thought.  He  might  think  that,  as  it  was 
mere  impressions  that  he  wished  to  be  conveyed  to  him,  he 
should  like  to  have  the  impressions  of  natives  as  well  as  of 
Englishmen.  Their  impressions  might  not  be  worth  much, 
but  they  might  be  worth  something.  As  it  turned  out,  it 
was  worth  something  to  him  that  all  the  native  Com¬ 
missioners  agreed  that  poison  had  been  administered, 
and  that  Colonel  Phay're’s  servants  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Gaikwar.  If  natives  of  eminence  chose  to  assume 
the  position,  not  of  judges,  but  of  reporters,  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  that  comparatively  humble  office  might  be 
slight,  but  acceptable.  It  is  true  that,  if  they  did  not 
mistake  the  real  character  of  the  functions  they  were 
discharging,  many  of  their  countrymen  misconceived  their 
mission.  They  supposed  that  the  native  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  protect  an  Indian  Prince,  and  that. 
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unless  they  announced  themselves  to  be  convinced  of  his 
guilt,  he  would  be  safe.  But  Lord  Northbrook’s  Resolu¬ 
tion  would,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  have  cured  this  mis¬ 
conception.  It  would  have  placed  the  office  of  the 
native  Commissioners  in  its  true  light,  although  pos¬ 
sibly  natives  of  equal  eminence  might  not  have  been 
willing  in  future  to  serve  on  a  similar  Commission 
whenever  occasion  might  arise.  In  the  same  way  there 
were  undoubtedly  some  disadvantages  attending  the  mode 
in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  were  con¬ 
ducted.  But  if  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  had  not 
been  public,  the  natives  might  have  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  was  being  done  of  which  the  Government  was 
ashamed,  that  the  evidence  was  being  cooked,  and  that  the 
Gaikwar  was  a  doomed  man  whether  innocent  or  guilty. 
If  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  were  to  be  public,  and 
the  evidence  against  the  Gaikwar  was  to  be  produced,  and 
insisted  on  by  the  professional  representative  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  it  was  difficult  to  deny  that  in  fairness  the 
Gaikwar  ought  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  that, 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Government  arrayed 
against  him,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  best 
legal  assistance  that  money  could  buy.  This  con¬ 
cession  led,  no  doubt,  to  what  was  temporarily  a  bad 
result.  It  permitted  a  practised  advocate  to  weave 
the  webs  of  a  dexterous  cross-examination  without  a 
Judge  being  present  to  sweep  them  away.  Everywhere 
this  would  be  dangerous.  It  would  be  dangerous  even  in 
England,  where  there  is  at  any  rate  a  Bar  able  to  take  at 
their  real  value  the  bullying,  the  suggestions,  and  the 
astonishment  of  a  good  cross-examiner.  But  in  India  the 
natives  thought  the  arts  of  a  cross-examiner  were  neces¬ 
sarily  decisive,  and  that  a  God  of  strength  or  light,  or 
whatever  they  discovered  Serjeant  Ballantine’s  name  to 
mean,  had  come  from  the  skies  to  remove  the  mists  that 
had  seemed  to  gather  over  the  innocent  head  of  the  good 
Gaikwar.  Here,  too,  the  mischief  was  only  temporary. 
There  was  a  judge  to  whom  the  cobwebs  of  cross-exami¬ 
nation  were  of  the  merest  gossamer,  only  he  was  a  long 
way  off.  The  Resolution  of  Lord  Northbrook  would  have 
sufficed  to  show,  and  possibly  might  have  sufficed  to  teach 
the  natives  of  India,  what  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  affair 
thought  of  the  cross-examination  which  in  their  artless 

o  , 

way  they  had  thought  so  effective. 

Everything  seemed  to  point  to  one  conclusion.  The 
Commission  had  sat  and  had  reported.  Lord  Northbrook, 
the  sole  judge,  had  decided  that  the  Gaikwar  was  guilty. 
The  natural  penalty  of  guilt  was  deposition,  and  the  Gaikwar 
has  been  deposed.  But  here  comes  in  the  Proclamation, 
with  its  mysterious  treatment  of  a  clear  case.  The  Gaik¬ 
war  has  been  found  guilty  ;  he  is  deposed  ;  but  it  is  stated 
that  he  is  not  deposed  because  he  is  guilty.  He  is  deposed 
without  any  reference  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  finding 
of  Lord  Northbrook.  The  Viceroy  solemnly  records  that 
the  Gaikwar  has  attempted  to  assassinate  the  English  Resi¬ 
dent  at  Baroda,  and  then  says  that  he  allows  his  mind  to 
be  unaffected  by  that  trifling  circumstance,  and  that  he 
deposes  the  Gaikwar  because  he  thinks  him  a  bad  ruler. 
It  is  like  a  Judge  saying  to  a  prisoner  who  has  just  been 
convicted  of  a  burglary  that  he  will  pass  over  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  in  this  particular  case,  but  must  give  him  seven 
years’  penal  servitude  because  he  has  long  been  known  un¬ 
favourably  to  the  police.  How  this  has  happened  no  one 
not  in  the  secret  can  pretend  to  explain.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  explained  in  Parliament ;  perhaps  it  may  never  be  ex¬ 
plained.  The  Proclamation  is  to  all  appearance  the  work 
not  of  Lord  Northbrook,  but  of  the  Home  Government. 
In  fact,  Lord  Northbrook  is  overruled  by  it.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Viceroy  is  ignored.  Lord  Northbrook  found 
the  Gaikwar  guilty,  but  the  Proclamation  does  not  as¬ 
sume  that  he  was  guilty.  A  totally  different  view,  too, 
is  taken  of  the  functions  of  the  Commission  from  that 
which  Lord  Northbrook  took.  Its  members  are  no  longer 
looked  at  as  collectors  of  materials  to  enable  some  one  else 
to  decide.  They  are  regarded  as  judges,  and  because  they 
were  divided  in  opinion  their  views  are  set  on  one  side.  As 
this  has  been  the  result,  the  Commission  was  no  doubt  a 
huge  blunder,  and  its  proceedings  were  a  huge  blunder.  It 
was  a  blunder  to  create  a  tribunal  containing  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  Englishmen  and  natives.  It  was  a  blunder  to  allow 
cross-examination  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  native  Com¬ 
missioners  without  there  being  a  presiding  Judge  qualified 
to  place  the  results  of  cross-examination  in  their  true  light. 
It  is  even  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  said  that  substantial 
justice  has  been  done.  If  the  Gaikwar  was  guilty,  it  is 


substantially  just  that  he  should  be  punished,  and,  as  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lord  Northbrook  was  right,  it 
is  substantially  just  that  the  Gaikwar  should  be  deposed. 
But  it  is  a  most  curious  way  of  rendering  substantial  justice 
to  say  thata  man’s  guilt  is  not  proved,  and  then  to  punish  him 
because  after  all  his  guilt  is  incontestable.  Up  to  the  point 
when  Lord  Northbrook  leaves  the  scene  everything  is  clear, 
consistent,  and  decisive.  After  that  the  Home  Government 
would  seem  to  have  intervened  and  everything  is  obscure, 
wandering,  and  incoherent.  That  there  may  be  some  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Home 
Government  is  possible.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  pro¬ 
bable,  but  this  probability  reposes  exclusively  on  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  character  and  his  successful 
administration  of  India  are  calculated  to  inspire. 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

HE  Landed  Proprietors  (Ireland)  Bill  is  one  of  the 
strangest  measures  ever  introduced  into  Parliament, 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  its  peculiarities  is 
that  it  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Bright.  The  lull  title  is  “  A 
“  Bill  to  Facilitate  the  Creation  of  a  Class  of  Small  Landed 
“  Proprietors  in  Ireland.”  The  proper  designation  would 
have  been,  Two  Bills  tacked  together  for  dealing  with 
different  descriptions  of  land  by  wholly  dissimilar  methods. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  and  Mr.  P.  Martin,  who  share  with  Mr. 
Bright  the  authorship  of  the  double  measure,  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  contributed  in  the  first  Part  a  string  of 
singular  proposals  which  relate  to  waste  land.  The  second 
Part  of  the  Bill  is  an  expansion  of  the  clauses  which  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bright  into  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Landed 
Estates  Bill.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Bright  is  responsible  for 
the  wild  suggestions  which  excite  no  surprise  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  his  coadjutors ;  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  he 
approves  of  a  scheme  entirely  unlike  his  own  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  small  freeholds.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
dismiss  for  the  present  the  subject  of  voluntary  purchases 
made  by  tenants  from  limited  owners.  In  the  second  Part 
of  the  Bill  some  attempt  is  made  to  conform  to  the  ordinary 
principles  of  law,  and  the  language  of  the  draftsman  is 
approximately  intelligible.  The  scheme  for  compulsory 
purchase  of  waste  lands  can  only  be  interpreted  by  con¬ 
jecture  ;  though,  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law,  it  would  have 
created  a  revolution  in  proprietary  right.  The  framer  of 
the  Bill  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  authorize  by 
direct  enactment  the  compulsory  purchase  which  is  the  main 
purpose  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Bright  and  his  colleagues 
have  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  their  project  when  they 
refer  in  the  5  th  Clause  to  the  “  land  so  proposed  to  be 
“  purchased.”  There  is  no  earlier  mention  of  purchase, 
nor  could  any  reader  have  inferred  from  the  preceding 
clauses  that  any  purchase  was  proposed.  Owners  indeed 
are  by  the  4th  Clause  allowed  an  opportunity  of  objecting  to 
“  anything  proposed  to  be  done  ”  ;  but  compulsory  purchase 
is  an  act  which  might  have  been  thought  to  require  an 
express  provision  ;  and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  right 
of  objecting  that  any  power  to  do  anything  is  conferred. 

Having  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  task,  the  en¬ 
lightened  legislator  suddenly  recollects  that  he  has  not  de¬ 
fined  the  waste  land  which  is  his  only  subject-matter. 
His  1 6th  Clause  runs  thus  : — “  And  be  it  enacted  that  in 
“  the  construction  of  Part  I.  of  this  Act  (except  where  the 
“  nature  of  the  provisions  or  the  context  of  the  Act  shall 
“  exclude  such  construction)  the  expression  ‘  waste  lands  ’ 
“  shall  mean  any  lands  lying  together  which  on  the 
“  average  of  the  entire  tract  would  not  let  for  more  than 
“  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre  per  annum  to  a 
“  solvent  yearly  tenant.”  With  lands  of  pretensions  so 
modest  the  legislators  propose  to  deal  at  the  discretion  of 
certain  nominees  of  the  Government.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
is  empowered  to  appoint  four  unpaid  Commissioners,  being 
Irish  proprietors,  who  are,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  to  be  incorporated.  The  Commissioners  may 
either  make  or  adopt  any  survey,  report,  plan,  or  estimate 
of  value  concerning  any  waste  lands  required  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act.  If  they  deem  it  advisable  that  any  waste 
land  shall  be  reclaimed,  they  may  require  the  owner 
to  undertake  the  work ;  and,  in  default  of  such  undertaking 
or  performance,  they  may  forward  the  report,  with  their 
opinion,  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  publish  notices  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  interested  to  object  within 
a  short  term  to  “  anything  in  the  said  report  proposed  to 
‘  be  done.”  If  objections  are  raised,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
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is  to  appoint  some  person  whom  the  objectors  are  to  attend 
“  at  such  convenient  place  or  places  within  the  parish  or 
“  one  of  the  parishes  wherein  such  land  so  proposed  to  be 
“  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation  or  improve- 
“  ment  shall  be  situate.”  It  may  be  repeated  that  the 
local  description  contains  the  first  mention  of  any  proposal 
to  purchase.  The  person  appointed  Dy  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  is  to  hear  evidence ;  but  he  is  not  even  directed  to 
decide  or  to  report,  and  henceforth  he  disappears  from  the 
scene.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is,  according  to  the  Bill,  not 
bound  by  the  opinion,  if  any,  of  his  nominee,  though  he 
must  wait  till  the  inquiry  is  concluded.  If  he  is  then 
of  opinion  that  “  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
“  reclamation  of  such  waste  lands  and  improvements  out- 
“  weighs  the  damage  to  be  done  thereby,  and  that  such 
purchase,  reclamation,  and  improvement  may  be  effected 
“  without  material  detriment  to  the  lands,  property,  or  rights 
“  proposed  to  be  entered  upon,  interfered  with,  or  affected ; 

“  and  that  the  lands,  property,  or  rights  so  proposed  to  be 
“  taken,  entered  upon,  interfered  with,  or  affected,  may  be 
“  adequately  compensated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
“  Act,  he  may  allow  such  purchase  to  be  made,  and  sanc- 
“  tion  such  works,  if  any,  as  the  Commissioners  deem  ne- 
“  cessary  for  the  purposes  of  reclamation.”  This  is  the 
second  mention  of  purchase  in  the  Bill ;  and  the  draftsman 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  define  the  purchaser, 
though  it  is  probably  intended  that  the  land  should  be 
bought  by  the  Commissioners.  How  land  is  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  but  the  authors 
of  the  Bill  were  probably  thinking  of  the  landowner. 
The  issue  which  is  to  be  in  the  first  instance  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  vague  and  per¬ 
plexing.  The  damage  inflicted  is  suffered  by  the  land- 
owner;  but  it  is  doubtful  to  whom  the  preponderating 
benefit  is  to  accrue.  As  the  land  is  to  be  “  compensated,” 
the  damage  may  probably  be  reduced,  while  the  benefit 
will  still  be  subject  to  ambiguity.  The  Commissioners,  if 
they  are  to  be  the  purchasers,  must  provide  the  purchase- 
money,  if  at  all,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1 7th  Clause. 
“  The  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  effectuating  the 
“  purposes  of  Part  I.  of  this  Act  shall  be  advanced  by 
“the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  to  the 
“  said  Waste  Land  Commissioners  of  Ireland  out  of  the 
“  moneys  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  Landlord  and 
“  Tenant  Act,  Ireland,  1870,  to  be  issued  to  the  said  Com- 
“  missioners  of  Public  Works.”  The  purchase-money  of 
undefined  tracts  of  land,  even  though  they  may  be  worth  only 
two-and-sixpence  an  acre,  is  oddly  described  as  “  expenses 
“  of  this  Act.”  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  are 
directed  to  advance  or  to  lend  the  money  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  security  for  repayment.  The  Commissioners  are 
to  buy  land  wholesale,  and  to  sell  it  or  let  it  by  retail. 
Speculations  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  profitable ; 
but  they  are  also  subject  to  risk.  If  in  any  case  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  miscalculated,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  or  the  Government  must  bear  the  loss. 

The  lands  are  to  be  divided  into  farms  of  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  a  hundred  acres,  which  are  to  be  provided 
with  roads,  drains,  and  fences  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  A  large  part  of  the  waste  land  of  Ireland  con¬ 
sists  of  bog ;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  to  undertake  works  of  arterial  drainage.  The 
farms  are  to  be  let  on  leases  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
years  to  tenants  who  will  undertake  to  reclaim  and  im¬ 
prove  the  land.  Assignment  of  a  farm  without  license  of 
the  Commissioners  is  to  involve  forfeiture ;  so  that  they 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  tie  up  the  land  in  a  perpetual  entail. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  such  an  abuse  of  power  is  not 
probable  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  rendered  possible  by  the 
language  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Commissioners,  still 
dealing  with  the  funds  of  the  Public  Works  Commissioners  as 
expenses  of  the  Act,  may  lay  out  and  maintain  on  their  half- 
crown  lands  any  number  of  model  farms,  and  they  may  also 
distribute  prizes  “for  improvement  of  the  land,  good  con- 
“  duct,  or  otherwise,”  to  the  occupiers  of  their  farms,  or  to 
labourers  employed  thereon.  No  public  functionary  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  hitherto  either  exercised  indefinite 
powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  or  been  allowed  to  distribute 
public  funds  at  his  discretion  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  virtue.  Mr.  Bright  has  frequently  asserted,  in  defiance 
of  the  pledges  of  his  former  colleagues,  that  the  precedent 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  is  applicable  to  Great  Britain.  If  it 
were  possible  that  the  Landed  Proprietors  Bill  should  be 
passed,  he  would  not  fail  to  extend  the  principles  of  the 


measure  to  every  grouse  hill  and  deer  forest  in  England  or 
Scotland.  The  limitation  of  value  in  the  Irish  Bill 
might  be  justly  described  as  a  mere  detail.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  policy  should  not  be  applicable  to  all 
lands  which  in  the  opinion  of  any  projector  might  be  in¬ 
creased  in  value  by  compulsory  subdivision.  The  absurd 
supposition  that  the  produce  of  land  in  England  might  be 
doubled  is  now  for  the  most  part  repeated  as  an  argument 
for  giving  the  tenant  a  share  in  the  property  of  the  land¬ 
lord.  It  would  be  not  less  relevant  to  a  law  by  which  a 
Government  Commission  should  be  enabled  to  declare  that 
“  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  improvement  outweighed 
“  the  damage  to  be  done  thereby.”  A  notice  to  owners  to 
see  that  their  lands  were  better  cultivated,  on  pain  of  imme¬ 
diate  expropriation,  would  be  strictly  analogous  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Mr.  Bright’s  Landed  Proprietors  (Ireland) 
Bill. 


BURMAII  AND  WESTERN  CHINA. 

THERE  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  war  with  Burmah 
arising  from  the  same  causes  which  have  often  pro¬ 
duced  quarrels  with  semi-barbarous  potentates.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary  and  the 
failure  of  the  West  China  expedition  were  instigated  by 
the  Burmese  Court,  although  the  actual  violence  was  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  more  certain  that  the  King 
has,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  prevented  the  establishment  of 
trade  between  the  English  dominions  and  the  Western 
provinces  of  China.  It  is  no  longer  considered  expedient 
or  laAvful  to  open  markets  by  force  against  the  will  of  the 
parties  immediately  interested ;  but  it  may  be  perfectly 
justifiable  to  assert,  even  at  the  cost  of  war,  a  right  of  way 
which  already  legally  exists.  It  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
a  potentate  occupying  a  strip  of  territory  between  India 
and  China  should,  in  disregard  of  his  own  engagements, 
permanently  stop  the  road.  The  first  Burmese  war,  which 
occurred  fifty  years  ago  in  the  days  of  Lord  Amherst,  at 
one  time  caused  some  anxiety  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  second  was  begun  and 
ended  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  the  result  of  annexing  the 
importantprovinceof'  Pegu  to  the  Indian  Empire.  Mr.  Cobden 
took  occasion  at  the  time  to  prove  in  one  or  more  character¬ 
istic  pamphlets  that,  as  the  English  Government  was  of  all 
others  the  most  lawless  in  its  ambition,  the  war  immedi¬ 
ately  in  question  was  the  most  unjustifiable  of  all  its  enter¬ 
prises.  As  a  similar  demonstration  would  have  been  forth¬ 
coming  if  the  war  had  arisen  on  other  grounds  in  Europe, 
Africa,  or  America,  Mr.  Cobden’s  arguments  received  less 
attention  than  they  may  perhaps  have  deserved.  The 
Peace  party  of  the  present  day  will  scarcely  attribute 
to  Lord  Northbrook  the  appetite  for  conquest  which  was 
certainly  not  alien  from  the  character  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
No  policy  of  annexation  is  likely  to  find  favour  either  in 
Downing  Street  or  at  Calcutta,  but,  if  war  commences,  it 
is  always  possible  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  suppress 
an  independence  which  has  been  found  troublesome  and 
dangerous.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  judged  rightly  in  urging 
the  despatch  of  troops  into  British  Burmah.  No  other 
argument  is  so  likely  to  produce  a  salutary  impression  on 
the  King  and  his  advisers,  and  it  concerns  the  honour  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
mission  which  is  about  to  attempt  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  If  a  rupture  occurs,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
contest  should  be  short  and  decisive. 

If  the  King  of  Burmah  can  be  induced  to  abandon  his 
hostile  policy,  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  wish  of  the 
Indian  Government  than  to  take  possession  of  his  terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  probably  not  desirable  to  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  Western  provinces  of  China.  The 
Government  of  Pekin  will  always  evade  responsibility  for 
any  violence  which  may  be  committed,  perhaps  at  its 
own  instigation,  against  Europeans  on  a  remote  frontier. 
It  is  not  at  present  known  whether  the  late  attack  on 
the  mission  was  approved  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Margary  had  proceeded  in  safety  from  Shang¬ 
hai  to  the  Western  frontier ;  and  he  believed  himself 
to  have  established  friendly  relations  with  the  officers  of 
the  district  where  he  was  afterwards  murdered.  It  may 
be  possible  to  avoid  a  national  quai’rel  by  accepting  the 
assurances  of  the  Chinese  Government;  but  if  the  two 
Empires  became  conterminous,  local  disputes  might  at 
any  time  cause  difficulties  at  Pekin.  Notwithstanding 
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the  military  inefBciency  of  the  Chinese  in  former  wars, 
the  Imperial  Government  is  incomparably  more  for¬ 
midable  than  any  other  Asiatic  Power.  The  greater  part 
of  the  territory  which  had  been  detached  from  China 
by  Mahometan  revolts  has  been  already  reconquered ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  ruler  of  Karkhand  regards 
the  advance  of  the  Chinese  with  well-founded  alarm. 
Even  if  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  King  of  Burmah 
were  removed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Western 
China  would  be  easily  opened  to  British  trade ;  but  the 
merchants  who  are  anxious  to  try  the  experiment  are  per¬ 
haps  the  best  judges  of  their  own  prospects  ;  and  the 
Indian  Government  has  access  to  the  advice  of  diplo¬ 
matists  and  soldiers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
obscure  politics  of  Burmah.  Questions  will  probably  be 
asked  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  the  probability 
of  war.  Lord  Salisbury  shares  the  general  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  English  statesmen  to  hostilities  which  can  prudently 
be  avoided  ;  but  he  will  necessarily  be  guided  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Government.  It 
would  not  be  desirable  that  neighbouring  States  should 
rely  too  confidently  on  the  pacific  tendencies  of  English 
policy.  On  former  occasions  the  present  King  of  Burmah 
has  shown  himself  more  disposed  to  yield  to  menace  than 
to  friendly  representations. 

The  King  of  Burmah  is,  unfortunately  for  his  subjects 
and  his  neighbours,  himself  a  trader  on  the  largest  scale ; 
and  although  it  is  probable  that  his  profits  might  be 
largely  increased  by  co-operation  with  English  merchants, 
he  not  unnaturally  dislikes  competition.  According  to  the 
existing  treaties  every  English  subject  has  a  right  to  reside 
in  Burmah,  and  to  trade  with  the  countries  beyond ;  but 
the  King  has  hitherto  contrived  to  render  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  treaties  impracticable.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  regard  with  other  than 
friendly  feelings  the  possessors  of  his  former  province  of 
Pegu  ;  and  commercial  cupidity  operates  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  with  political  bias.  The  King’s  recent  attempts  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties  with  some  of  the  European 
Powers  were  probably  suggested  by  a  hope  that  competi¬ 
tion  would  involve  the  English  Government  in  political 
complications ;  and  it  is  even  stated  that  he  relies  on  aid 
from  France  and  Italy  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Indian  Government.  It  may  possibly  become  necessary  to 
dissipate  his  illusions  by  force.  In  the  event  of  a  war  and  of 
a  defeat  of  the  Burmese  troops  it  may  perhaps  be  expedient 
to  extend  to  Burmah  the  restrictions  with  regard  to  foreign 
relations  which  are  imposed  on  the  dependent  princes  of 
India.  It  is  not  convenient  that  any  petty  Asiatic  Govern¬ 
ment  should  claim  a  right  to  the  patronage  of  European 
Powers  which  might  possibly  have  interests  conflicting 
with  those  of  England.  No  great  respect  need  be  paid  to 
the  sovereignty  of  a  potentate  who  has  never  complied 
with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  existing  treaties.  It  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  found  that  the  representations  of  the  Supreme 
Government  are  more  effectively  conveyed  through  a 
Resident  or  Commissioner  than  in  an  ostensibly  diplomatic 
form.  The  remorse  which  sensitive  political  consciences 
possibly  feel  for  Lord  Dalhousie’s  annexations  is  tempered 
by  the  reflection  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  at 
the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  highly 
beneficial  to  the  population.  Burmah  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  as  lying  beyond  the  proper  range  of  Indian 
policy;  but  since  the  time  of  Lord  Amherst  it  has  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  maintain  relations  of  friendship  or  enmity  with 
the  Burmese  Government,  and  the  conquest  of  Pegu  and 
the  treaty  which  was  concluded  at  the  same  time  rendered 
it  impossible  to  regard  the  King’s  proceedings  with  in¬ 
difference. 

By  the  treaty  of  1862  the  Indian  Government  sacrificed 
a  considerable  revenue  which  had  been  derived  from  the 
Customs  duties  on  exports  into  Burmah.  Lord  Lawrence 
in  1867  threatened  to  reimpose  the  duties  in  retaliation  for 
the  King’s  obstinate  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty.  The  menace  produced  an  immediate  effect,  for  by 
an  additional  treaty  the  King  agreed  to  sacrifice,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  monopolies  which  interfered  with  English 
trade.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  monopolies  have 
been  virtually  retained  with  some  change  of  form ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  restrain  the  interference  of  a  despotic  ruler  with 
the  commercial  freedom  of  his  subjects.  The  right  of 
an  English  trader  to  buy  goods  is  of  little  avail  when  the 
native  holder  is  liable  to  death  or  torture  if  he  prefers  any 
other  purchaser  to  the  King.  The  expedition  which  has 
lately  been  prevented  from  penetrating  the  Chinese  pro¬ 


vinces  is  the  second  which  has  failed  through  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  Burmese  Government,  and  the  occasion 
seems  well  chosen  for  demanding  redress  both  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  injury  and  for  the  numerous  violations  of  treaties. 
It  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  such  questions  to  repose 
large  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  Government  which 
cannot  be  suspected  of  aggressive  or  warlike  tendencies. 
A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  any  militaiy  operations  were 
undertaken  in  India  except  against  wild  tribes  on  some  of 
the  mountain  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  The  King  of  Bur¬ 
mah  will  be  offered  his  choice  of  a  reasonable  peace  before 
he  is  subjected  to  coercion,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  provide  securities  for  the  performance  of  any 
stipulations  which  may  be  included  in  a  new  treaty  ;  but 
contracts  substituted  for  former  engagements  which  have 
never  been  performed  require  some  additional  sanction.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  is  fortunately  a  prudent  and  experi¬ 
enced  officer,  who  will  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  force 
and  disposition  of  any  expedition  which  may  ultimately  be 
despatched  to  Burmah.  Of  the  result  of  a  possible 
war,  which  no  one  desires,  there  can  happily  be  little 
doubt. 


THE  FRENCH  CONSTITUTIONAL  BILLS. 

WO  additions  to  the  new  French  Constitution  are  now 
on  view  in  the  Assembly.  One  of  them  prescribes  the 
regulations  under  which  elections  for  the  Senate  are  to  be 
held,  the  other  determines  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  the  Chambers.  The  introduction  of  the  first 
was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  Senate  must  be  elected 
during  the  present  year,  and  as  yet  the  process  by 
which  it  is  to  come  into  being  is  quite  undetermined.  It 
is  not  equally  incumbent  on  the  existing  Assembly  to  fix 
the  sittings  of  the  future  Chambers  or  to  make  provision 
for  the  impeachment  of  future  Presidents.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  indeed  for  the  contrary  policy.  When  the  new 
Chambers  meet  after  the  general  election  they  will  find  that 
their  functions  and  procedure  have  been  carefully  arranged 
for  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Legislature 
which  is  about  to  pass  away  into  space  will  command 
much  respect  from  the  Legislature  which  comes  after 
it,  and  in  that  case  the  first  Parliament  elected  under 
the  new  Constitution  will  begin  its  labours  in  a  discon¬ 
tented  temper.  It  will  find  the  relations  of  its  two  parts 
to  one  another  and  to  the  Executive  already  decided, 
and  it  will  consequently  have  a  sense  that  its  proper 
business  has  been  anticipated  by  a  body  which  has  done 
its  own  work  too  ill  to  have  any  claim  to  do  other 
people’s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  may  have 
thought  it  best  for  the  new  Chambers  not  to  have  any 
Constitution- making  to  do  at  starting.  French  Assem¬ 
blies  have  so  often  preferred  occupations  of  this  kind  to 
the  more  commonplace  duty  of  managing  public  affairs, 
that  there  may  be  more  wisdom  than  at  first  appears  in 
denying  them  an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  taste. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  constituencies  which  are 
to  elect  the  Senate  are  partly  permanent  and  partly  nomi¬ 
nated  for  each  election.  The  deputies  and  the  members  of 
the  Councils,  both  of  the  department  and  of  the  arron- 
dissement,  make  up  the  former  class ;  the  delegates  of  the 
Municipal  Councils  form  the  second.  The  point  of  most 
immediate  interest  in  the  Senate  Bill  is  the  provision  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  cases  in  which  the  Municipal  Council  has 
been  superseded  by  a  Municipal  Commission.  This  expe¬ 
dient  has  been  freely  resorted  to  when  a  Municipal  Council 
has  been  found  to  be  defiled  by  Radical  views,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  more  Conservative  section  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  have  liked  to  treat  the  Commissions  nominated 
by  the  Government  as  in  all  respects  the  equivalents  of  the 
Councils  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commune.  It 
is  a  proof  of  good  sense  in  the  Cabinet  that  this  course 
has  not  been  adopted.  Universal  suffrage  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  played  with.  If  accepted  at  all,  it  must  be  accepted 
with  all  its  consequences.  To  have  so  ordered  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Senate  as  to  give  the  revolutionary  party 
the  power  of  saying  that  a  professedly  elected  Chamber 
had  in  part  been  returned  by  the  avowed  nominees  of 
the  Executive  would  have  been'to  discredit  the  Senate  in  the 
first  instance.  The  belief  of  most  French  Conservatives  is 
that  the  Radical  element  in  the  country  will  be  so  filtered 
by  the  process  of  indirect  election  as  to  make  the  resulting 
Chamber  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  body.  It  would  have 
been  exceedingly  unwise  to  show  distrust  of  this  filtration 
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before  it  has  been  tried,  and  the  concession  to  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Commissions  of  the  right  to  choose  a  delegate 
would  have  been  a  plain  sign  of  distrust.  It  is  objected 
that  the  proposal  to  call  the  electors  together  to  elect 
a  Municipal  Council  for  the  sole  end  of  enabling 
that  Council  to  elect  a  delegate  to  take  part  in 
the  election  for  the  Senate  is  needlessly  cumbersome. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Government  mean .  to 
take  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  reconstituting 
the  Municipal  Councils  without  any  formal  dissolution  of 
the  Municipal  Commissions.  The  next  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  Senate  I3ill  is  the  provision  that  the  Sena¬ 
tors  are  to  be  paid.  Paid  legislators  are  not  in  themselves 
a  desirable  institution;  but  if  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  are  paid,  it  seems  imprudent  to  make  any 
difference  between  them  and  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  become  a  working  part  of  the  French 
Constitution,  instead  of  that  mere  excrescence  which 
Continental  Second  Chambers  have  commonly  been,  its 
representative  character  ought  to  be  plainly  marked 
and  carefully  preserved.  If  the  Senators  were  unpaid, 
there  would  be  some  ground  for  the  statement  that, 
whereas  men  of  all  ranks  could  be  returned  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  only  rich  men  could  be  returned  to 
the  Senate.  The  value  of  the  Senate  as  a  check  on  the 
action  of  the  Lower  House  depends  in  the  last  resort  on 
the  degree  to  which  its  decisions  are  accepted  by  the 
country,  and  this  acceptance  might  be  seriously  interfered 
with  if  such  a  distinction  could  be  drawn  with  any  truth. 
After  all,  the  security  supposed  to  reside  in  unpaid  services 
can  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  most  extreme  Radicals 
may  be  returned  under  such  a  system  if  their  constituents 
care  enough  for  their  services  to  maintain  them,  and  where 
this  degree  of  enthusiasm  is  absent  the  Radical  repiesen- 
tative  is  probably  not  a  very  dangerous  person.  Ordi¬ 
narily  speaking,  the  mere  payment  of  a  salary  is  not  enough 
to  enable  a  man  to  desert  his  business  and  go  off  to  Paris 
to  play  the  part  of  a  politician.  An  income  which  ends 
as  soon  as  you  cease  to  be  a  representative  has  few  at¬ 
tractions  except  for  men  who  are  very  needy  or  very  reck¬ 
less  of  the  future,  and  the  worst  examples  of  this  type 
will  probably  like  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  better 
than  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  Public  Powers  Bill  gives  the  President  the  right 
of  adjourning  the  Chambers  at  pleasure,  provided  that 
each  adjournment  does  not  exceed  a  month,  and  that  only 
two  occur  in  the  same  Session.  Each  Session  must  last  at 
least  five  months.  The  President  has  the  right  to  declare  the 
Session  closed,  but  he  is  bound  to  convoke  the  Chambers 
for  an  extraordinary  meeting  if  he  is  asked  to  do  so  by  half 
plus  one  of  the  members  composing  each  Chamber.  He 
is  bound  to  promulgate  laws  within  a  month  from  the  time 
of  their  adoption  by  the  Legislature.  If  their  promulga¬ 
tion  has  been  declared  urgent  by  an  express  vote  of  both 
Chambers,  this  interval  is  reduced  to  three  days.  But 
within  this  interval,  be  it  long  or  short,  he  may  by  a 
message  assigning  reasons  demand  a  fresh  deliberation. 
This  extremely  moderate  form  of  veto  will  probably  excite 
some  opposition  among  the  Republicans  in  the  Assembly. 
After  the  experience  they  have  had  of  Presidents,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  feel  jealous  of  every  addition 
that  is  made  to  their  powers.  They  will  do  well, 
however,  to  remember  that  nothing  does  more  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  seizure  of  extraordinary  powers  than  the  refusal 
of  ordinary  and  convenient  powers.  Occasions  may 
conceivably  arise  which  may  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
important  not  to  put  into  execution  some  ill-considered 
decree  of  ihe  Legislature.  If  the  President  has  the  power 
of  sending  back  the  Bill  to  be  debated  a  second  time,  he  will 
natural ly°avail  himself  of  the  right.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  no  such  power,  he  may  be  tempted  to  refuse  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  law,  and  trust  to  being  indemnified  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  when  its  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  want  of 
judgment  which  has  characterized  its  action.  The  veto 
o-iven  by  this  Bill  is  less  effective  than  that  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  since  it  does  not  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  overrule  it.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  American  provision  has  proved  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  has  not  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  France.  Majorities  in  that  country  have  not  been 
trained  to  pay  much  respect  to  minorities,  and  if  a  minority 
of  one-third  plus  one  in  either  Chamber  could  enable  a 
President  to  veto  a  law,  the  majority  might  be  tempted  to 
prove  its  strength  by  its  works.  The  French  Conservatives 
have  chosen  to  treat  the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber 


as  their  principal  security  against  revolution,  and  they 
can  hardly  expect  to  have  any  very  large  powers  conceded 
to  the  Executive  for  the  same  purpose.  Recent  incidents 
in  the  House  .  of  Commons  have  given  an  unusual 
interest  to  provisions  respecting  the  publicity  of  debates. 
The  new  French  rule  is  that  the  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  public,  but  each  Chamber  must  form  itself  into  a 
Secret  Committee  on  the  demand  of  its  President  or  of  ten 
members.  After  strangers  have  been  excluded,  the  first 
business  of  the  Committee  is  to  decide  by  an  absolute 
majority  whether  the  sitting  shall  be  resumed  in  public 
on  the  same  subject.  In  this  way  the  three  requisites  of 
ordinary  publicity,  power  of  stating  the  reasons  for  secresy 
in  secret,  and  submission  of  the  decision  to  the  will  of  the 
Chamber,  are  perfectly  preserved.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Hartington  may  profitably  sit  at  M. 
Dufaure’s  feet. 


KING  ALFONSO  AND  THE  NUNCIO. 

IF  King  Alfonso  had  been  a  member  of  the  English 
Royaf  Family,  and  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  the  Lord  Mayor 
presiding  at  a  City  ceremony,  they  could  not  have  ex¬ 
changed  more  purely  conventional  phrases  than  at  the 
late  reception  at  Madrid.  The  complimentary  language 
which  is  suitable  and  graceful  on  festive  occasions  in  a 
prosperous  country  suggests  disappointment  or  indicates 
hollowness  and  insincerity  when  it  is  used  between  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  Spanish  King 
engaged  in  a  civil  war.  Both  parties  probably  desired  to 
extract  some  definite  assurance  without  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  corresponding  concessions.  In  Spain  the  clergy 
retain  an  influence  which  they  have  lost  in  all  other  Conti¬ 
nental  countries ;  for  even  the  persecution  to  which  they 
were  exposed  under  the  Republic  implied  a  recognition  of 
their  power.  The  present  Government  has  ostentatiously, 
and  perhaps  sincerely,  professed  its  desire  to  revive  the  old 
national  alliance  of  Church  and  State.  The  mere  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope’s  representative  is  an  administrative  as 
well  as  a  diplomatic  measure  ;  for  the  Nuncio  in  Spain  is  a 
domestic  functionary  receiving,  in  accordance  with  a  singular 
custom,  a  salary  from  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  clergy  will  defer  largely  to  his 
authority  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  the  presence 
of  a  Nuncio  at  Madrid  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
superiority  over  the  rival  Court  of  Don  Carlos.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  well  known  that  the  Pope  still  extends  his 
paternal  courtesies  to  a  Pretender  who  is,  if  possible,  more 
devoted  to  Rome  than  the  established  dynasty.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Nuncio  has  been  instructed  only  to  bestow 
spiritual  favours  for  valuable  consideration;  and  he  may  be 
expected  to  ask  a  high  price.  The  only  objection  to  the 
payment  of  arrears  of  clerical  stipends  is  that  the  treasury 
is  empty  and  that  the  needs  of  the  army  are  urgent.  The 
restoration  of  the  intolerant  policy  of  former  times  may 
involve  political  complications.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  religious  dissent  can  have  taken  deep  root  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  has  been  taught  to  regard  disbelief  as  the 
alternative  of  idolatry  ;  but  the  existence  of  congregations 
calling  themselves  Protestant  is  a  proof  that  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Church  had  been  overstrained,  and  that  they 
have  produced  a  formidable  reaction. 

The  apologists  of  the  present  Government  insist  on  the 
expediency  of  detaching  the  clergy  from  the  cause  of  Don 
Carlos.  The  less  illiberal  section  of  the  Ministry  perhaps 
hopes  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  future  Cortes,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  evade  the  performance  of  promises  made  under 
pressure.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the 
Spanish  hierarchy  will  at  any  time  consent  to  the  partial 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship  which  still  exists 
in  parts  of  Spam.  Compliments  to  an  eminently  Catholic 
people  imply  that  it  must  deserve  the  title  by  expelling  all 
contamination  of  tolerated  heresy.  The  Nuncio  expressed 
the  same  doctrine  still  more  clearly  in  his  reference  to  that 
“  religious  unity  which  formerly  raised  Spain  to  so  much 
“  glory  and  greatness.”  The  restoration  of  the  Holy 
Office  perhaps  transcends  even  Papal  aspirations ;  but  King 
Alfonso  will  never  deserve  nor  receive  the  approval  of 
Rome  until  he  has  revived  a  system  at  least  as  conformable 
to  orthodox  theories  as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  Isabella  II.  Even  if  every  concession  were  made  by 
the  Government  of  Madrid,  the  Pope  will,  as  long  as 
the  civil  war  lasts,  leave  himself  at  liberty  to  profit  by 
either  event.  The  title  of  Alfonso  XII.  is  at  least  as  good 
as  that  of  Charles  YII. ;  but  legitimacy  according  to  the 
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French  law  of  succession  has  become  casually  associated 
with  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  Church.  Charles  X. 
of  France  was  in  some  degree  a  martyr  to  his  religious 
propensities,  and  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  his  adherents 
are  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  in  maturer  age  King  Alfonso  may  break 
loose  from  the  prejudices  of  his  family  and  education,  but 
Don  Carlos  has  always  consistently  declared  himself  the 
champion  at  the  same  time  of  absolute  government  and  of 
Catholic  unity.  His  followers  are  instigated  by  a  religious 
enthusiasm  which  is  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  and 
if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  their  chief  should  succeed 
in  ascending  the  throne,  they  would  not  be  disposed  to 
higgle  about  the  claims  of  the  Church.  The  Nuncio  is 
sent  to  Madrid  to  obtain  whatever  can  be  extorted  from 
the  fears  or  the  goodwill  of  the  Government ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  his  formal  address  that  he  is  not  authorized 
to  promise  the  exclusive  recognition  of  the  Holy 
See  to  a  King  who  may  possibly  relapse  into  the  rank 
of  a  Pretender.  A  vigorous  diplomacy  would  do  more 
than  any  display  of  exaggerated  deference  to  abate  his 
pretensions.  The  Government  of  Madrid  has  at  least  as 
much  to  give  as  to  ask ;  and  it  can  shelter  itself  against 
undue  exigency  under  the  pretence  that  the  Cortes  must 
hereafter  be  consulted. 

The  framer  of  the  King’s  answer  to  the  Nuncio  deserves 
credit  for  a  judicious  vagueness  of  phrase.  On  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  reign  the  King  sees  in  the  presence  of 
the  Nuncio  at  his  Court  “the  reconciliation  of  the  Church 
“  of  which  he  is  a  son  with  the  nation  of  which  he  is  King.” 
The  Nuncio  himself  had  rather  intended  to  intimate  that 
he  was  ready  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  reconciliation 
which  the  King  describes  as  complete.  In  common  with 
the  nation  Don  Alfonso  had,  according  to  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  felt  great  anxiety  to  receive  a  proof  of  the  affection 
of  His  Holiness  to  his  person  and  family.  He  has  not 
forgotten  that  the  Pope  formerly  condescended  to  be  his 
godfather,  and  he  is  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
are  imposed  upon  him  by  gratitude  and  affection.  The 
definition  of  the  duties  which  are  to  be  performed  is 
judiciously  omitted.  The  King  of  Italy  has  always  made 
a  similar  profession  of  his  readiness  to  discharge  his  duties 
to  the  Holy  See,  though  he  has  never  succeeded  in  arriving 
at  an  understanding  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Pope. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  King’s  answer  to  the  end,  as  in 
the  Nuncio’s  address,  there  is  not  a  single  definite  under¬ 
taking.  All  possible  questions  of  difference  are  left  open. 
Perhaps  the  King’s  advisers  may  remember  that  the  clergy 
are  not  the  only  class  of  Spaniards  whose  support  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  useful.  Politicians  of  different  parties  who  are  at 
this  moment  preparing  to  resume  their  suspended  activity 
are  all  more  or  less  Liberals  in  profession  ;  and  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  may  not  he  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  priesthood.  The  political  influence  of 
the  clergy  is  only  felt  among  the  lower  classes  in  rural 
districts,  for  the  nobility,  though  abundantly  orthodox,  is 
wholly  powerless.  It  is  always  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
strength  of  conflicting  forces  when,  as  in  Spain,  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  represses  all  open  opposition.  The  Ministers 
have  banished  University  Professors  without  form  of  law 
or  pretence  of  justice  for  the  exclusive  object  of  satisfying 
the  clergy.  As  they  now  hesitate  to  make  further  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Nuncio,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  find  it 
dangerous  to  irritate,  too  far  the  anti-clerical  party.  The 
Nuncio  seems  to  be  of  a  rash  and  arrogant  disposition,  for 
he  has  unwisely  inflicted  a  social  affront  on  the  Ministers 
of  the  Powers  which  happen  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Pope. 
The  King’s  Government  cannot  but  be  annoyed  by  the 
Nuncio’s  wanton  display  of  unfriendliness  to  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Russia.  All  these  Powers  hastened  to  recognize 
the  title  of  Don  Alfonso,  and  they  will  probably  resent  any 
concessions  which  may  be  made  to  the  discourteous  emis¬ 
sary  of  the  Pope. 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  clergy  will  probably 
obey  the  directions  of  the  Nuncio,  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  Church  coincide  with 
the  policy  of  Rome.  Pius  IX.  has  throughout  his  reign 
consistently  maintained  extreme  pretensions,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  alienating  nearly  every  Catholic  Government  in  the 
world.  In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  he  will  demand  abject 
submission  at  the  risk  of  provoking  revolt.  The  parish 
priests  and  even  the  bishops  of  Spain  would  do  well  to 
accept  any  arrangement  which  would  secure  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  their  incomes  and  the  protection  of  the  State. 
If  they  reject  the  alliance  of  the  present  Government  by 


demanding  exorbitant  terms  for  their  support,  they  may 
never  have  another  opportunity  of  securing  themselves 
ao-ainst  spoliation.  In  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  the  endowments  of  the  Church  were  many 
vears  ago  seized  by  the  State,  the  clergy  have  lost  all 
political  and  social  influence;  and  the  former  bigotry  of 
the  people  has  been  exchanged  for  utter  religious  indiffer¬ 
ence.  It  would  be  a  cause  for  regret  if  a  similar  result 
were  to  be  attained  in  Spain.  When  there  are  no  heretics 
to  persecute,  a  parish  priest  in  Spain  as  elsewhere  does 
much  more  good  than  harm.  Socialist  demagogues,  who 
are  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  clergy,  would  not  be 
advantageous  substitutes.  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  priests  that  they  dislike  and  distrust  the 
Liberal  opinions  which  have  inflicted  injury  on  themselves, 
and  done  little  good  to  the  rest  of  the  community ;  but 
they  may  be  assured  that  their  safety  and  welfare  form  but 
secondary  considerations  at  Rome.  The  Nuncio  indeed 
may  be  trusted  to  demand  in  their  name  everything  which 
they  desire,  control  of  education,  restoration  of  alienated 
property,  and  payment  of  their  arrears ;  but  the  question 
is  not  what  Rome  may  ask,  but  what  the  Spanish  clergy 
can  get.  It  is  when  a  judicious  compromise  might  be  ex¬ 
pedient  that  an  agent  who  receives  instructions  from  Rome 
cannot  be  trusted  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  the 
Spanish  clergy.  Their  own  Government  is  at  present 
inclined  to  award  them  both  justice  and  favour. 


THE  VIVISECTION  BILLS. 

THE  recent  discussion  with  regard  to  vivisection  has 
been  followed  by  various  proposals  for  the  suppression 
or  regulation  of  the  practice.  A  “  Society  for  the  Abolition 
“  of  Vivisection,”  which  has  been  for  some  time  advertising 
itself,  and  which  rests  its  case  mainly  on  the  uncorrobo¬ 
rated  assertions  of  a  medical  man  who  has  refused  to  give 
any  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  certain 
alleged  experiments  were  performed,  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  representing  extreme  opinion  on  one  side  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  It  demands  the  “  total  suppression  of  vivisection, 
“  or  putting  animals  to  death  with  torture,  under  any  pre- 
“  text  whatever  ”  ;  and  holds  that  to  ask  for  less  would  be 
to  “  admit  the  principle,  and  thereby  to  perpetuate  the 
“  enormity,  that  man  is  justified  in  selfishly  inflicting  agony 
“  on  the  innocent.”  It  is  obvious  that  man  is  guilty  of 
selfishness  in  killing  an  animal  in  order  to  eat  it ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  this  Society  does  not  object  to 
instantaneous  death,  hut  only  to  what  may  be  con¬ 
strued  as  torture,  in  which  it  includes  indiscriminately 
all  forms  of  vivisection,  without  reference  to  the  object  in 
view  or  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  There  are 
others,  however,  who,  while  shocked  by  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  various  kinds  of  vivisection,  do  not  attempt  to  deny  its 
lawfulness  under  certain  circumstances  ;  and  this  class  is 
represented  by  the  promoters  of  Lord  Henniker’s  Bill, 
which  has  just  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  Bill  proposes  that  vivisection  shall  be  performed  only 
in  places  specially  registered  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
animals  which  have  been  made  insensible  by  anaesthe¬ 
tics,  but  a  special  licence  may  be  obtained  for  dispensing 
with  the  latter  condition.  A  fine  not  exceeding  20 1.  is 
to  be  inflicted  for  every  contravention  of  this  law  ;  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace  is  authorized  to  issue  a  search-warrant 
on  information  on  oath  being  given  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  vivisections  are  performed  at  any 
place  not  registered  in  pursuance  of  the  Act.  Reference  is 
made  in  one  of  the  clauses  of  this  measure  to  inspectors 
of  anatomy  who  may  at  any  time  visit  and  inspect  any 
place  which  is  registered  under  the  Act,  but  nothing  what¬ 
ever  is  said  as  to  how  these  officers  are  to  be  appointed. 
Vivisection  is  defined  as  follows: — “The  cutting  or 
“  wounding,  or  treating  with  galvanism  or  other  appliances, 
“  any  living  vertebrate  animal  for  purposes  of  phy- 
“  sio'logical  research  or  demonstration  ;  also  the  artificial 
“  production  in  any  living  vertebrate  animal  of  painful 
“  disease  for  purposes  of  physiological  research  or  de- 
“  monstration.”  It  will  be  observed  that  vivisection  for 
purposes  of  research  is  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
vivisection  with  a  view  merely  to  demonstration ;  that  a 
very  important  branch  of  research  is  absolutely  closed ; 
and  that  such  a  phrase  as  “  treating  with  galvanism  or 
“  other  appliances  ”  might  be  made  to  include  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Another  class  of  reformers  are  anxious,  while  check¬ 
ing  unnecessary  cruelty,  to  leave  to  science  the  possession  of 
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that  freedom  which  is  indispensable  to  its  researches  ;  and 
their  views  are  expressed  in  a  Bill  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
an  important  section  of  the  scientific  world.  The  purport 
of  this  Bill  is  described  in  the  preamble  : — “  Whereas  it  is 
“  expedient  to  prevent  cruelty  and  abuse  in  the  experiments 
“  made  on  living  animals  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
“  discoveries  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy, 

“  and  physiology”  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  thought  that 
this  represents  pretty  fairly  the  general  conviction  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
of  mind  has  been  displayed  in  the  popular  discussion  of 
this  question,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  has  just 
been  given  by  a  distinguished  lady,  who  is  noted  for  her 
benevolence  and  is  a  vehement  opponent  of  vivisection, 
and  who  yet  sees  no  inconsistency  in  giving  a  subscription 
for  the  encouragement  of  angling  as  a  matter  of  sport. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  degrees  of 
cruelty,  and  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  apologies 
offered  for  them.  In  the  first  place,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  eels,  even  after  a  long  course  of  hereditary 
experience,  ever  do  get  quite  used  to  skinning,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  some  animals  do  not  suffer  so  acutely 
and  exquisitely  as  others.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excite  compassion  for  the  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  “  Catcb-’em-alive-O !  ”  papers,  which  are 
no  doubt,  v’hen  we  think  of  it,  a  sufficiently  loath¬ 
some  and  horrible  exhibition  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
suggest  that  a  fly  suffers  as  much  from  the  loss  of  a 
limb  as  a  dog  or  a  cat,  or  that  worms  have  the  same 
sensitive  organization  as  animals  of  a  higher  order.  More¬ 
over,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  viciousness  of 
cruelty  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  con¬ 
sciousness  with  which  it  is  practised,  and  that  there 
is  the  widest  possible  difference  between  subjecting  a 
helpless  cat  or  a  dog  to  prolonged  agony  and  hunting 
a  fox  or  catching  a  trout.  People  who  take  extreme 
ground  about  the  infliction  of  pain  on  animals  are  of 
course  bound  to  think  of  all  classes  of  them  with  equal 
tenderness ;  but  cruelty  in  ordinary  persons  is  really 
rather  the  result  of  a  want  of  imaginative  perception 
than  of  deliberate  malice.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that 
this  indifference  is  gradually  decreasing.  In  all  directions 
there  are  signs  of  greater  tenderness  and  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  sufferings  of  animals.  Brutality  to  a  horse 
or  dog  excites  universal  indignation ;  an  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  which  would  formerly  have  been  thought  absurdly 
sentimental  is  now  paid  to  animals  on  transit  by 
railway ;  the  various  modes  of  killing  animals  for 
food  have  nearly  all  been  made  as  quick  and  painless 
as  possible  ;  and  even  in  sport  the  careless  or  clumsy 
mangling  of  bird  or  beast  is  certain  of  sharp  rebuke.  All 
this  is  encouraging  progress,  and  it  shows  what  may  be 
hoped  for  from  a  growth  of  healthy  opinion.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  legislation  should  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  abuses  of  a  particularly  flagrant  kind.  Various 
forms  of  ill-usage  have  already  been  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  criminal  law,  as  the  necessity  for  dealing 
with  them  has  been  recognized;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  abuses  of  vivisection  should  not  be  included  in 
the  number.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  there  are 
other  forms  of  cruelty  which  are  let  alone,  but  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  go  beyond  public  opinion  in  these 
matters,  and  it  is  at  least  something  to  keep  on  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  between  the  extreme 
opponents  of  vivisection  in  every  form,  and  the  fanati¬ 
cal  advocates  of  the  wanton  and  unlimited  torture  of 
animals  for  objects  which  might  be  accomplished  by 
other  means,  there  is  a  large  body  of  reasonable  and 
moderate  people  who  are  fully  agreed  that  the  infliction  of 
pain  on  animals  ought  not  to  be  left  absolutely  at  the 
personal  discretion  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  think^he  is 
justified  in  inflicting  it ;  and  these  would  no  doubt  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  Dr.  Playfair’s  Bill  if  there  were  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prevention  of  abuse  and  cruelty  promised  in  the 
preamble  would  be  really  secured  by  the  clauses  which 
follow.  As  the  Bill  stands,  however,  there  is  certainly 
room  for  some  doubt  on  this  point.  It  is  provided 
that  anybody  may  anywhere  make  an  experiment  causing 
pain  on  a  live  animal,  provided  that  it  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  new  scientific  discovery,  and  that  the  animal 
shall  be  kept  insensible  by  anesthetics  or  otherwise  during 


the  whole  time  of  the  experiment,  and,  if  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  killed  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  Licensed  persons 
are  further  authorized  to  perform  vivisection  without  the 
use  of  anaesthetics  when  scientific  research  requires 
it,  and  licences  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  obtained 
from  a  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  certificate  of  some 
official  medical  or  surgical  authority.  Moreover,  a  regis¬ 
ter  is  to  be  kept  of  all  experiments  made  without  the 
use  of  anaesthetics.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  law  is  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  50 1.  or  a 
maximum  imprisonment  of  three  months.  What  would 
seem  to  be  chiefly  wanting  in  this  proposal  is  a  means  of 
testing  whether  the  pretext  that  an  experiment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  new  scientific  discovery  is  really  justified  by  the 
facts.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  second  clause  does 
not  allow  too  large  a  latitude  for  experiments  by  reckless 
or  unqualified  persons,  and  whether,  as  in  Lord  Henniker’s 
Bill,  a  licence  should  not  be  required  to  be  taken  out  in 
every  case  of  vivisection,  with  or  without  anaesthetics.  It 
is  possible  that  with  a  little  trouble  the  two  Bills  might 
be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  useful  measure,  which,  though 
it  might  not  afford  securities  against  cruelty  in  all  respects, 
would  at  least  tend  to  check  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
the  system. 


POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS. 

mHE  Pollution  of  Rivers  Bill  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
-L  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  embarrassment  of  minute 
technicalities  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject.  This  is  a 
very  natural  state  of  mind  for  a  Parliamentary  draftsman 
to  find  himself  in,  and  in  this  instance  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  has  certainly  been  taken.  The  Bill 
contains  none  of  those  definitions  of  pollution  which  are 
the  terror  of  Parliamentary  Committees.  Lord  Salisbury 
apparently  hates  the  idea  of  a  book  revelation  as  cordially 
as  the  stoutest  Ultramontane.  He  is  all  for  deciding 
controversies  by  the  infallible  decree  of  a  living  authority. 
What  constitutes  interference  with  the  flow  of  a  stream, 
what  is  solid  or  liquid  sewage,  what  is  a  poisonous,  noxious, 
or  polluting  liquid,  what  are  the  best  practicable  means  of 
rendering  these  .solids  or  liquids  harmless,  are  points  which 
are  left  to  the  absolute  decision  of  the  County  Court 
Judge.  This  functionary  will  approach  the  question  un¬ 
fettered  by  any  indications  of  the  pleasure  of  Parliament  in 
the  matter.  He  will  be  guided  by  his  own  nose  and  his 
own  eyes.  As  regards  the  choice  of  a  tribunal  before 
which  persons  charged  with  polluting  rivers  are  to  be 
tried,  Lord  Salisbury  has,  we  think,  judged  wisely.  The 
County  Court  is  not  the  best  conceivable  Court  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  is  probably  the  best  attainable.  The  local 
magistrates  are  disqualified  by  their  association  with  the 
evils  complained  of.  '  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
bench  would  be  emptied  of  justices  if  every  one  who,  by 
himself  or  his  relations,  is  in  the  habit  of  polluting  rivers 
were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  trials  instituted  under  the 
present  Bill.  The  only  alternatives  are  to  send  these 
cases  to  the  Assizes,  where  there  is  already  more  work  than 
the  Judges  can  possibly  get  through,  or  to  London,  which 
would  involve  many  delays  and  great  expense.  The 
County  Court  Judge  is  on  the  spot,  and  he  has  rarely  any 
special  local  ties.  If  his  decisions  are  not  invariably  wise 
or  correct,  that  is  no  more  than  may  sometimes  be  said  of 
Judges  of  greater  dignity.  The  question  is,  however, 
whether,  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  doing  his  work 
properly,  some  finger-posts  ought  not  to  be  set  up 
in  the  Act  which  places  the  rivers  under  his  care.  We 
do  not  envy  the  Judge  who  in  a  manufacturing  or 
mining  district  has  to  decide  for  the  first  time  what 
makes  a  liquid  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting,  or  what  is 
the  precise  amount  of  solid  refuse  that  interferes  with  the 
due  flow  of  a  stream.  If  he  is  wise  and  self-confident  he 
will  inspect  the  stream  for  himself,  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  then 
give  his  judgment  accordingly.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  he  will  hear  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
found  his  conclusion  on  their  evidence.  In  that  case 
he  will  have  to  listen  to  an  apparently  endless  series 
of  absolutely  conflicting  statements  upon  the  plainest 
matters  of  fact.  It  will  be  sworn  that  each  ton  of  ashes 
that  is  thrown  into  a  stream  perceptibly  quickens  its  flow, 
and  that  a  discharge  of  refuse  which  can  be  smelt  half  a 
mile  off,  and  be  traced  for  miles  down  the  river  by  poisoned 
fish,  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  health,  and  has  in  fact  raised 
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tfce  value  of  house  property  on  the  bank.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attempt  to  define  pollution  too  minutely ;  but 
a  Judge  ought  at  least  to  have  some  clue  put  into  his  hands 
by  which  to  guide  himself  through  such  labyrinths  as  these. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  County  Court,  and  consequently  no  means  short 
of  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  of  reconciling  conflicting 
decisions. 

The  anxiety  to  exclude  definitions  from  the  Bill  has  been 
the  parent  of  another  error.  The  prohibitions  as  they 
stand  are  exceedingly  sweeping,  so  sweeping  that  any 
one  who  looks  at  them  can  hardly  fail  to  be  startled 
by  the  magnitude  and  indefiniteness  of  the  powers  which 
it  is  proposed  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  numerous  body 
of  mutually  independent  Judges.  Pollution  is  a  word 
of  the  widest  possible  meaning.  It  may  stand  for  anything 
from  an  addition  which  simply  makes  the  waters  less  agree¬ 
able  to  the  taste  to  an  addition  which  makes  them  actually 
fatal  to  animal  life.  But  pollution  is  forbidden  without 
any  qualification  either  of  degree  or  of  place.  No  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  between  such  pollutions  as  those  which  leave 
the  Thames  a  not  wholly  unsuitable  source  of  water  supply 
for  London,  and  those  which  make  the  Irwell  an  open  sewer 
from  which  noxious  gases  are  evolved  by  the  contact  of 
chemical  refuse.  No  distinction  again  is  made  between  the 
pollution  of  streams  which  have  their  course  remote  from 
human  habitation,  and  have  no  charms  to  attract  holiday¬ 
makers,  and  the  pollution  of  streams  whose  banks  are 
thickly  set  with  towns,  or  which  flow  through  the  most 
lovely  scenery  in  the  British  islands.  In  both  these  respects 
everything  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  theCounty  Court  Judge. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  limit  must  be  placed  to  this 
discretion.  But  to  have  made  this  limit  turn  either  upon 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  pollution,  or  upon  the  situation 
and  surroundings  of  the  polluted  stream,  would  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  technical  element  into  the  Bill,  and  by  that 
means  have  destroyed  its  simplicity.  Accordingly,  Lord 
Salisbury  rests  the  exceptions  to  the  prohibitions,  not  on 
the  interests  of  the  community,  but  on  the  age  of  the  in¬ 
terests  which  the  prohibitions  attack.  The  pollution  of 
streams  in  any  way  is  universally  forbidden  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
hibition  is  not  to  apply  without  reserve  to  pollutions  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  twelve  years.  This  distinction  is, 
we  think,  unsound  in  principle,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
exceedingly  inconvenient  in  practice.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  prescriptive  right  to  poison  your  neighbours. 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  from  circumstances  a  man 
may  have  a  claim  on  the  community  for  compensation,  but 
there  never  can  be  a  case  in  which  the  mere  existence'  of  a 
nuisance  for  a  specified  time  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  reason 
why  it  should  continue  to  exist.  Those,  who  profit  by  it 
ought  to  think  themselves  lucky  that  they  hayo  not  been 
proceeded  against  sooner.  Lord  Salisbury  draws  a  parallel 
between  ownership  of  a  factory  which  pollutes  a  river  and 
the  adverse  possession  of  land.  After  a  certain  time 
the  law  does  not  allow  the  true  owner  of  an  esmte  to  turn 
out  the  pretended  owner,  and  in  the  same  way„dt  is  argued, 
the  law  ought  not  to  allow  a  nuisance  which  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  ground  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to 
be  turned  out  by  sanitary  legislation.  There  is  no  real 
resemblance  between  the  two  cases.  The  wrongful  posses¬ 
sion  of  land  is  notan  injury  to  the  community,  it  is  only  an 
injury  to  the  true  owner.  It  is  very  important  that  attempts 
to  disturb  actual  possession  should  not  be  permitted  inde¬ 
finitely,  since,  if  they  were,  few  persons  would  feel  absolutely 
satisfied  with  their  own  title,  a  nd  a  general  sense  of  inse¬ 
curity  would  grow  up  which  would  prevent  the  land  from 
being  turned  to  the  best  account.  Consequently,  after  a 
reasonable  interval  has  been  allowed  for  the  right  owner  to 
assert  his  claim,  the  law  establishes  the  adverse  possessor. 
In  the  case  of  a  nuisance  it  is  the  community  that  is  in¬ 
jured,  and  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  proclaiming 
that,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  public  interests  are 
to  give  way  to  private  gains. 

Nor  will  an  exception  which  takes  only  time  into 
account  really  touch  the  cases  in  which  there  is  most  reason 
to  deal  with  a  nuisance  gently.  A  country  whose  pros¬ 
perity  depends  so  largely  on  its  manufactures  cannot 
afford  to  be  as  cleam  as  a  purely  agricultural  com¬ 
munity.  Thera  may  be  nuisances  which  are  almost  as 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  fresh  air 
or  pure  water.  ,  Before  absolutely  prohibiting  them  Parlia¬ 
ment  ought  to  weigh  one  disadvantage  against  another, 
and  to  determine  whether  the  purity  of  a  stream  is  worth 


preserving,  if  to  preserve  it  will  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  population  which  lives  near 
it.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  rough  classi¬ 
fication  of  manufactures,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  those 
which  from  their  national  importance  ought  only  to  be  made 
to  take  certain  precautions  in  the  disposal  of  their  refuse  and 
others  which,  not  being  able  to  plead  a  similar  justification, 
ought  to  be  given  the  choice  of  ceasing  to  pollute  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air  and  water  and  ceasing  to  exist.  Again,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  pollution  is  a  matter  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  hardly  possible,  for  example, 
to  conceive  an  argument  which  could  justify  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  powder  mill  in  the  centre  of  a  great  town  ;  yet 
there  are  manufacturing  processes  which  in  the  long  run 
kill  more  people  than  are  killed  by  one  occasional  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  same  measure  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  these  factories  and  to  others  against  which  only  a 
speculative  case  can  be  made  out.  The  Pollution  of 
Rivers  Bill  may,  we  fear,  do  more  harm  than  good,  if  the 
exceptions  now  inserted  in  it  are  not  replaced  by  others 
framed  on  sounder  principles. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  HUMBUGS. 

A  CERTAIN  school  of  moralists  is  given  to  preaching  upon  the 
connexion  between  right  and  might.  No  work,  they  declare, 
whether  in  the  sphere  of  thought  or  of  practice,  will  stand  unless 
it  is  thoroughly  honest.  Time  will  always  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
tares ;  and  every  true  thought  and  genuine  deed  will  have  its 
value  when  the  more  showy  performances  of  charlatans  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  face  of  the  world.  That  this  doctrine  is  in  some 
sense  true,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  consoling,  need  not  be  disputed ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  occasionally  very  difficult  to 
reduce  it  to  practice.  The  preachers,  in  fact,  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  fall  into  great  apparent  inconsistencies.  _  The  doctrine 
that  right  is  might,  as  regarded  from  one  side,  glides  with  un¬ 
pleasant  facility  into  the  apparently  identical  doctrine  that  might  is 
right.  If  everything  which  is  good  must  succeed,  then  success 
becomes  a  sufficient  test  of  merit ;  and  on  such  principles  we  are 
tempted  to  fall  into  the  vulgar  and  debasing  worship  of  success  for 
its  own  sake.  The  reply  would  probably  be  that  we  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  temporary  and  permanent  success.  Napoleon  founded 
his  empire  upon  injustice,  and  therefore  it  fell  to  pieces  ;  Frederick 
had  a  regard  for  the  everlasting  truths,  and  therefore  his  dynasty 
has  flourished  and  increased.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  we  have  a  pretty  wide  field  for  controversy. 
Some  people,  for  example,  would  invert  the  supposed  relation  be¬ 
tween  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  and  appeal  to  the  next  century  for 
the  reversal  of  the  verdict  given  by  this.  Obviously  the  test  re¬ 
quires  a  good  many  qualifications  before  it  can  be  applied  with  any 
confidence.  The  teachers  who  apply  it  most  unhesitatingly  are 
able,  whenever  it  is  convenient,  to  adopt  the  very  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  world,  according  to  them,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  knaves  and  fools  who  between  them  form  the  vast 
majority  of  the  species.  A  hero  appears  every  now  and  then  who 
shows  a  deeper  insight  into  the  realities  ;  but  he  is  succeeded  by 
mere  windbags  and  charlatans  who  speedily  forget  his  teach¬ 
ing.  A  Cromwell  is  followed  by  a  Charles  II. ;  and  if  he 
laid  sound  foundations,  it  must  be  at  least  admitted  that 
they  have  been  lost  under  a  vast  superstructure  of  rubbish. 
Democracy  has  been  succeeding  in  the  highest  degree  for  some 
time  past,  and  is  apparently  not  unlikely  to  advance  to  further 
triumphs.  Yet  democracy  involves  a  denial  of  the  eternal 
truths  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  hero-worship.  Our  only  con¬ 
solation  must  be  in  the  maxim  that  right  is  might  interpreted 
after  the  opposite  fashion,  and  thus  rendered  equivalent  to  the 
statement  that  true  principles  must  get  the  upper  hand  after  an 
indefinitely  prolonged  period  of  chaos  and  the  reign  of  folly.  So 
that,  after  all,  the  assertion  seems  to  come  to  little  more  than  this — 
that  the  success  of  things  which  we  approve  shows  that  our  ap¬ 
probation  was  reasonable,  whilst  the  success  of  things  which  we 
disapprove  cannot  last  indefinitely. 

This  is  a  comfortable  opinion,  but  it  obviously  is  of  little 
use  as  a  controversial  weapon,  for  it  is  equally  reconcilable 
with  any  view  of  the  facts.  A  more  prosaic  mode  of  stating 
the  proposition  would  seem  to  be  that  the  truth  of  an  opinion 
or  the  solidity  of  a  piece  of  work  gives  it  a  certain  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Truth  tends  to  prevail  because 
it  has  generally  one  more  point  in  the  game  than  its  adversary; 
but  even  that  statement  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  philosophers 
who  try  to  represent  the  history  of  thought  as  the  embodiment  of  a 
certain  logical  evolution  may  be  correct  in  the  long  run,  but 
their  view  requires  to  be  modified  in  application  to  shorter 
periods.  The  process  by  which  the  human  mind  advances  is  not 
a  gradual  discovery  of  new  facts  and  of  new  laws,  so  that  every 
stage  of  opinion  is  a  mere  expansion  of  the  preceding  stage.  Rather 
it  is  a  process  of  making  every  possible  blunder,  and  discovering  by 
slow  experience  that  it  wont  work.  No  opinion  is  so  absurd  as 
not  to  have  been  held  by  some  philosopher  ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  philosophizing  means  trying  in  succession  every  possible  com¬ 
bination  of  opinions.  Those  which  turn  out  to  be  fruitless  are 
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gradually  cast  aside ;  tliougli  the  old  errors  are  constantly  reap¬ 
pearing  under  a  slightly  different  dress.  At  most,  therefore,  we 
improve  by  a  constant  series  of  rough  approximations,  each  of 
which  involves  a  considerable  error ;  though  the  error  involved 
may  tend  to  become  gradually  less.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
erroneous  part  of  an  opinion  is  always  that  which  causes  its  failure. 
Some  persons  maintain  that  the  success  of  false  religions  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  them.  Mahommedanism 
flourished,  not  because  Mahommed  was,  as  our  ancestors  called 
him,  a  clever  impostor,  but  because  he  announced  some  great 
truths  the  effect  of  which  was  impeded  by  the  admixture  of  gross 
error.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  error  was  probably  necessary 
to  make  the  truth  palatable.  A  worshipper  of  Mumbo- Jumbo 
cannot  understand  a  pure  religion  until  he  has  been  educated  into 
a  capacity  for  new  ideas,  or  until  the  truths  have  been  adulterated 
by  combination  with  the  cruder  ideas  which  can  find  admission  to 
his  brain.  Doctrines  that  come  pure  from  the  lips  of  their  first 
teachers  take  up  into  a  kind  of  chemical  combination  the  crude 
superstitions  which  are  popular  amongst  their  hearers,  and,  were  it 
not  for  that  power,  they  would  be  incapable  of  diffusing  them¬ 
selves. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  the  progress  of  the  race  in  general,  why 
should  we  expect  to  find  it  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  individual  ? 
A  man  may  possibly  be  too  good  for  this  world,  as  it  is  certainly 
very  easy  to  be  too  bad.  Here  and  there,  though  the  phenomenon 
is  not  so  common  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  we  may  find  a  thinker 
who  has  really  been  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  who  has  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  consequence.  He  has  taught  a  philosophy 
which  may  be  intelligible  in  the  distant  future,  but  which  is  entirely 
above  the  capacities  of  the  existing  race.  When  we  disinter  such 
a  man  from  the  decaying  rubbish  of  his  contemporaries,  we  say 
naturally  that  he  was  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  that  his  keener 
perceptions  of  the  truth,  filtered  through  the  grosser  intellects  of 
his  disciples,  were  the  force  which  kept  thought  from  extinction. 
It  may  be  so  in  some  cases ;  but  it  is  possible  to  take  a  very 
different  view.  What  is  the  use,  we  may  fairly  ask,  of  a  man 
who  was  so  wise  that  nobody  could  understand  him  in  his  life, 
and  who  is  only  studied  by  a  remote  posterity  who  honour  him 
for  anticipating  their  ideas  P  lie  influenced  nobody  when  he  was 
alive  ;  and  though  we  may  admire  him  now  that  he  has  been  dead 
for  a  century  or  two,  we  admire  him  as  a  singular  phenomenon 
rather  than  submit  to  his  power  as  a  spiritual  force.  The  stupid 
people,  whom  we  forget  because  they  were  on  a  level  with  their 
generation,  really  did  the  work  ;  and  a  man,  however  great,  whose 
greatness  is  not  recognized  by  liis  contemporaries,  really  produces 
but  a  very  small  influence  upon  the  later  generation  which  has 
first  found  out  his  merits.  In  the  Last  of  the  Barons  Lord  Lytton 
described  a  perfectly  impossible  person  who  discovered  the  steam- 
engine  during  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  If  he  had  been  an  historical 
character,  he  would  obviously  have  been  a  wasted  force.  The 
smallest  practical  invention  which  would  have  worked  at  the  time 
of  discovery  would  have  been  of  infinitely  greater  use  than  an 
anticipation  of  later  inventions.  We  might  admire  the  man  who 
anticipated  Watt,  but  his  discovery  would  be  superfluous  for  us,  as 
it  was  thrown  away  at  his  time.  What  is  true  of  a  mechanical 
invention  is  true  to  some  extent  of  an  idea.  If  it  falls  upon  ground 
not  yet  prepared  for  its  reception,  it  might  as  well  have  never  been 
sown. 

In  this  sense,  then,  we  might  possibly  say  that  some  admixture 
even  of  humbug  may  be  useful  as  an  alloy  to  convert  the  solid 
metal  of  truth  into  currency.  When  a  writer  enjoys  a  con¬ 
temporary  reputation  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his 
solid  merits,  the  righteous  and  the  jealous  delight  in  com¬ 
paring  him  to  the  green  bay-tree,  and  wrap  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  he  is  working  for  the  present  whilst  they 
are  labouring  for  posterity.  Assuming  their  hypothesis  to  be 
true,  is  it  so  clear  that  they  have  the  advantage  ?  The  poems  of 
Ossian,  one  may  perhaps  say,  were  a  humbug.  They  were  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  solid  merit,  whatever  their  historical  origin,  and 
nobody  finds  it  possible  at  the  present  day  even  to  read  the  bom¬ 
bast  which  sent  our  grandfathers  into  fits  of  enthusiasm.  Other 
contemporary  poetry,  such  as  Gray’s,  for  example,  was  not  duly 
appreciated  when  it  was  written,  and  is  only  now  rising  to  its 
just  level.  Would  not  every  right-feeling-  man  rather  be  a  Gray 
than  a  MacPherson  ?  To  answer  fairly,  we  must  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  account.  Ossian ’s  poetry  undoubtedly 
produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  was  one 
of  the  forces  which  helped  to  upset  the  old  canons  of  taste  ; 
it  excited  not  only  the  fools,  but  such  great  men  as  Goethe ; 
and,  if  it  is  now  dead,  it  helped  to  stimulate  some  of 
the  most  living  works  of  imagination  of  the  time.  Gray,  on 
the  contrary,  comparatively  neglected,  is  known  by  heart  to  all 
modern  pretenders  to  literary  taste.  He  cannot  be  said  to 
have  originated  a  school,  or  much  to  have  affected  subsequent 
developments  of  thought.  If  he  is  regarded  as  a  classic  in 
his  way,  he  is,  like  other  classics,  valued  in  the  study,  but  rarely 
serves  as  a  model  for  later  work.  Why  should  not  the  man  who 
gave  an  impulse  but  died  after  it  was  given  be  valued  as  much  as 
the  man  who  gave  none,  but  who  retains  that  kind  of  suspended 
vitality  which  is  all  that  can  belong  to  any  but  the  very  greatest 
a  century  or  so  after  their  death  P  Why  should  it  be  better  to 
have  a  thousand  readers  of  whom  nine  hundred  are  not  born  till  a 
later  period  than  a  thousand  contemporary  readers  P  The  same 
principle  might  of  course  be  applied  to  statesmanship  or  to  success 
in  practical  life.  A  great  Minister  may  be  a  charlatan  ;  he  may  have 
had  no  eye  for  the  deeper  issues  of  the  time,  and  may  have 


worked  with  an  eye  for  his  own  success,  but  blindfolded  as  re¬ 
gards  the  future.  Still  his  power  of  appealing  to  the  instincts  of 
his  contemporaries  gave  him  a  real  force,  which  the  philosophical 
historian  must  take  into  account  though  he  may  condemn  the 
men  who  wielded  it.  The  virtuous  person  who  persisted  in  trying 
to  cut  blocks  with  razors  may  have  been  thrown  away  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  virtues.  Burke’s  writings  have  made  him  a  teacher 
for  future  generations ;  but  if  his  writings  had  been  lost,  or  if  we 
regard  him  simply  as  a  statesman,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  he  made  less  impression  upon  the  actual  events  of  the  time 
than  many  men  whom  it  would  be  in  some  sense  profane  to  men¬ 
tion  in  the  same  sentence.  And,  in  like  manner,  though  we  may  re¬ 
spect  the  lawyer  who  is  too  high-principled  to  get  briefs,  the  doctor 
who  can’t  get  patients  because  he  can’t  flatter,  or  the  merchant 
who  never  makes  a  fortune  because  he  despises  speculation,  we  may 
frankly  admit  that  they  might  have  done  more  work,  and  even  more 
good  work,  if  they  had  been  a  little  more  on  a  level  with  the  mode3 
of  thought  of  their  time. 

Nor  indeed  is  the  conclusion  really  immoral.  Undoubtedly  it 
might  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  persons  who  agree 
with  the  Yankee  who  believed  “  in  humbug  generally,”  because  it 
was  a  thing  which  he  perceived  “  to  have  a  solid  Tally.”  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  merely  one  corollary  from  the  very  obvious  and 
salutary  truth  that  in  this  world,  happiness  and  success  are  not 
strictly  proportioned  to  virtue.  It  would  be  a  bad  thing,  we  all 
know,  if  the  devil  had  all  the  good  music ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  undesirable  that  he  should  have  all  the  fools  or  even  all 
the  knaves  on  his  side.  The  majority  would  be  too  overpowering. 
Luckily  there  are,  if  not  knaves,  at  least  humbugs  on  all  sides ; 
and  though  they  do  not  mean  it,  good  may  even  in  this  sense  come 
out  of  evil.  The  world  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  goats  and  sheep 
could  be  kept  in  two  separate  herds.  As  matters  are,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  reflect  that  the  goats  may  be  pressed  into  a  service  to 
which  in  the  abstract  they  have  an  aversion.  If  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  world  improves  on  the  whole,  we  may  believe 
that  truth  will  gradually  work  itself  free  of  error,  and  the  solid 
work  supplant  the  shams.  But  it  is  a  complicated  and  slow  pro¬ 
cess  ;  and  there  is  no  test  of  universal  application  which  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  say,  in  regard  to  any  given  works,  this  is  entirely  sound 
and  enduring,  and  that  hopelessly  rotten  and  temporary. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  ITALY. 


rjlHE  actual  condition  of  Italian  Catholicism,  not  as  a  theological 
J-  system  but  as  a  social  fact,  has  been  widely  and  anxiously 
discussed  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  since  the  first  rumours 
of  the  war  which  led  to  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of 
things  and  the  establishment  of  Italian  unity.  Some  striking  articles 
on  the  subject,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  personally  familiar 
with  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  appeared  about  ten  years 
ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  handled,  in  a  more  hostile 


ive  spirit,  in  several  of  Mr.  T.  Trollope’s  novels, 
w  of  the  situation  entertained  by  the  Roman 
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pathy  which  dared,  r.of  openly  proclaim  itself.  But  if  the  fact 
tends  to  prove  Tfftuid  be  very  unsafe  to  assume  the  solidarity 

of  the  C*^qli«;clyagy  as  a  body  with  the  policy  of  the  Papal 
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sympathy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  most  studiously  abstains  from 
any  interference  with  the  religious  organization  and  action  of  the 
Church.  The  spiritual  element  has  thus  been  left  to  assert  itself 
without  the  trammels  either  of  temporal  grandeur  or  of  temporal 
restraint.  And  the  writer  already  mentioned  announces  the 
result. 

There  are,  it  may  he  premised,  two  obvious  considerations 
which  make  the  present  ’an  opportune  moment  for  taking 
stock,  so  to  say,  of  the  state  of  Italian  Catholicism.  In 
the  first  place,  Pius  IX.  has  just  passed  what  the  Times 
calls  his  eighty-fourth,  hut  what  is  really,  we  believe,  his 
eighty-fifth,  birthday,  and  in  about  three  weeks’  time  he 
wfll  enter  on  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  Pontificate.  He  has 
thus  long  outlived  “  the  years  of  Peter,”  qnd  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably,  as  it  now  begins  to  be  suggested,  hope  to  equal,  as  Pope, 
the  years  of  His  earthly  life  whose  Vicar  he  claims  to  be.  He 
seems  to  have  lost  nothing  of  his  accustomed  vigour,  or,  as  a 
recent  anecdote  sufficiently  proves,  of  his  wonted  humour  •,  and 
persons  who  have  lately  seen  him,  and  whose  powers  of  observation 
and  judgment  may  be  trusted,  think  it  quite  likely  he  may 
live  ten  years  yet — the  more  so  as  the  Ferretti  are  a  long- 
lived  family,  and  His  Holiness’s  two  brothers  were  more  than 
ninety  when  they  died.  It  would  at  all  events  be  premature  to  build 
any  conjecture  about  the  future  of  religion  in  Italy  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  closely  impending  change  in  the  Papal  chair,  and  such  an 
event  is  said  to  be  not  at  all  desired  by  the  Italian  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  organized  attempt  to  start  an  Old  Catholic 
movement  is  reported  from  Naples.  And  although  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  scheme  should  achieve  the  same  sort  of  success 
in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  its  mere  existence  certainly  indicates,.  and 
will  almost  certainly  help  to  promote,  a  reforming  tendency  within 
the  main  body  of  the  Church.  Nor  is  there  really  anything  in  the 
alleged  fact  of  a  Catholic  revival  incompatible  with  the  prevalence 
of  such  a  spirit.  It  would  indeed  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
same  phenomenon  is  being  contemplated  from  two  opposite  points  of 
view.  To  a  sharp-sighted,  but  not  very  appreciative,  outsider  it 
looks  like  a  mere  relapse  into  Ultramontane  obscurantism,  and  it 
is  described  accordingly.  But  those  who  can  tell  the  dream  do 
not  always  understand  the  interpretation  thereof. 

Clerical  newspapers  and  branches  of  various  religious  societies, 
we  are  told,  are  established  throughout  Italy,  and  a.  Catholic 
Congress  was  held  last  year  at  Venice.  Piedmont,  it  is  added, 
which  was  once  so  Liberal,  is  now  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerical  party,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Turin, 
where  its  leading  organ,  the  Unita  Cattolicci,  edited  by  Don 
Margotto — a  kindred  journal  to  the  Civilta  and  the  Univers¬ 
es  published.  A  Piedmontese  constituency  is  now  represented 
in  the  Italian  Parliament  by  the  man  who  in  1870  resigned 
his  post  of  Syndic  at  Turin  on  learning  that  the  Italian  troops 
had  entered  Rome.  What  the  Opinione  calls  “  the  spirit  of 
Jesuitism  ”  is  said  to  be  dominant  in  that  city,  and  the  streets 
are  thronged  with  long  processions,  “passing  bareheaded  from 
church  to  church  with  prayer-books  and  rosaries  in  their  hands,” 
organized  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Catholic  Interests, 
whose  object  is  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Pope-King. 
This  movement  is  partly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Mgr. 
Gastaldi,  who  has  been  Archbishop  of  Turin  for  the  last  four 
years.  Now,  as  a  bare  record  of  events,  we  see  no  reason 
to  question  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  account.  Of 
Archbishop  Gastaldi,  indeed,  we  had  heard  before.  He 
is  a  man  of  narrow  views  and  sharp  rather  than  powerful 
intellect,  and  of  indomitable  will  and  passionate  sincerity 
of  conviction.  He  belonged  formerly  to  the  Rosminian  Order 
in  England;  but  his  fiery  Ultramontanism  did  not  accord 
very  well  with  the  moderation  of  tone  and  opinions,  both  theo¬ 
logical  and  political,  which  it  has  inherited  from  its  learned  and 
pious  founder,  who  was  treated  with  such  cruel  treachery  by  the 
present  Pope.  He  therefore  quitted  his  Order  some  years  ago,  and 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  first  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  a 
suffragan  see,  and  translated  thence  in  1871  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Turin.  No  doubt  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  personal 
and  official,  has  been  thrown  into  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  no 
doubt  also  the  programme  would  include  in  his  mind  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  temporal  Papacy.  But  even  when  Cavour's  power 
and  popularity  was  at  its  height,  intelligent  observers,  as  well 
Catholic  as  Protestant,  bore  witness  to  the  deep  religious  fervour 
of  the  Piedmontese,  and  were  wont  to  contrast  it  with  the  in- 
differentism  or  positive  alienation  from  the  Church  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  Southern  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  States. 
In  the  eyes  of  Ultramontane  bigots  they  were  of  course  no 
better  than  infidels,  for  they  eagerly  supported  the  Unitarian  policy 
of  their  Government,  while  fanatics  of  an  opposite  school  saw  a 
great  opening  for  the  conversion  of  the  Peninsula  to  “the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.”  To  more  unbiassed  critics  the  Piedmon¬ 
tese  and  North  Italians  generally  appeared  to  be  Catholic  rather 
than  Papal,  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed,  that  is  their 
attitude  still.  There  are  some  among  them,  as  there  are  else¬ 
where,  who  are  zealous  papalini,  but  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  frequent  the  churches  of  Turin  and  Florence,  and  manifest 
unmistakably  their  firm  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  fore¬ 
lathers,  have  as  little  desire  as  their  rulers  to  undo  the  policy  of 
recent  years,  and  re-establish  “  the  legitimate  sovereigns  ”  on  their 
forfeited  thrones  ;  and  that  not  merely  from  a  discreet  resolve  to 
acquiesce  in  tlie  inevitable,  but  because  they  honestly  prefer  the 
new  order  to  the  old. 

How  far  this  is  true  of  “  practising  Catholics,”  as  they  are 


called,  in  Southern  Italy,  and  above  all  in  Rome,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine.  The  studiously  cautious  and  conciliatory  language 
used  by  Signor  Vigliani  and  Signor  Minghetti  in  the  late  eccle¬ 
siastical  debate  in  the  Italian  Parliament  shows  at  least  that  the 
Government  sees  its  way  to  a  modus  vivendi,  and  is  bent  on  resisting 
what  might  compromise  its  present  virtually  amicable  relations 
with  the  "Church.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  incipient,  but  very 
noticeable,  indications  of  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  Papal  army  itself.  We  do  not  merely  refer  to  what 
Signor  Vigliani  said  as  to  “  the  accommodating  policy  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  having  been  met  in  the  same  spirit  by  the  Church,  or 
even  to  what  the  Times'  Correspondent  calls  the  “  real  pacification, 
and  what  seems  at  least  to  be  an  armed  neutrality,  now  established 
between  the  rival  powers.  These  are  outward  signs,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  below  ♦he  surface.  Manyofourreadersmaynotbe 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Father  Curci,  who  is  however  a  repre¬ 
sentative  man,  and  a  personage  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
way.  He  is  a  Jesuit  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
members  of  the  Order  who  have  taken  “  the  four  vows,  and  form  part 
of  its  interior  governing  body.  He  is  understood  to  be  thoroughly  in 
the  confidence  of  his  superiors,  is  a  trusted  counsellor  of  the 
Vatican,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers — perhaps  the  most 
popular  preacher — in  Rome.  \V h e n  such  a  man  comes  forward  to 
volunteer  a  manifesto  on  the  present  state  of  things,  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  speak  only  for  himself.  No  doubt  Father 
Curci  takes  care  to  assure  us  in  the  work  to  which  we  shall  presently 
call  attention — and  his  superiors,  whose  astuteness  is  seldom 
at  fault,  no  doubt  took  care  that  he  should  assure  us— of  his  own 
sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  opinions  broached  in  it. 
They  are  his  own  “  most  private  and  particular  views,  for  which 
nobody  else  is  responsible,  and  to  which  no  authority  is  to  be 
attributed,  and  which  everybody  has  a  full  right  to  reject  or  censure 
or  treat  as  mere  eccentricities,  if  he  will.”  Nevertheless  it  is 
notorious  that  no  Jesuit  can  publish  a  syllable  on  any  subject 
except  cum  per  miss  u  superiorum ,  and  that  permission  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  given  to  the  publication  of  views  which  the  heads  of 
the  Society  did  not  at  the  very  least  consider  it  desirable  to  venti¬ 
late.  If  we  ascribe  to  Father  Curd’s  pamphlet  only  the  limited  au¬ 
thority  of  a  “  communicated  article”  in  a  Review,  we  shall  probably 
be  .very  much  understating  the  editorial  responsibility,  so  to  call  it, 
of  his  Order.  And  even  if,  by  some  almost  impossible  accident, 
his  manifesto  had  been  published  without  their  sanction,  they 
would  have  lost  no  time  in  disavowing  both  it  and  him,  had  the 
circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  it.  Jesuits  have  before  now 
been  expelled  from  the  Order  for  acts  of  literary  indiscretion. 
Father  Curci  moreover  has  not  composed  a  learned  treatise  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  addressed  to  scholars  and  divines ;  in  such  composi¬ 
tions  even  Jesuit  theologians  are  allowed  some  latitude  of  in¬ 
dividual  judgment.  His  pamphlet,  though  it  is  entitled  Ragione 
dell'  Opera,  and  takes  the  rather  incongruous  form  of  a  preface 
or  “  preamble”  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Four  Gospels,  Is 
published  separately  at  the  moderate  price  of  50  cents,  and,  being 
written  in  Italian,"  appeals  to  a  popular  audience.  So  far  how¬ 
ever  from  being  disavowed  or  censured,  he  continues  to  hold  the 
same  high  position  as  before,  and  his  pamphlet  is  circulated  far 
and  wide  with  all  the  authority  derived  from  the  name  of  one 
placed  within  the  innermost  circle  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  the 
entourage  of  the  Papal  Court. 

And  "now  what  are  the  contents  of  this  startling  manifesto  ? 
To  say  the  truth,  though  it  is  not  very  long — for  it  extends 
to  less  than  sixty  pages — it  is  very  tedious  reading.  If  the 
good  padre  adopts  the  same  style  in  the  pulpit  as  he  does  in  the 
press,  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  is  a  little  puzzling.  But  he 
most  likely  had  excellent  reasons  for  the  long-winded  and  some¬ 
what  pedantic  manner  of  working  round  to  his  subject  in  what 
professes  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
narrative.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  however,  made  plain 
enough,  and  no  tolerably  intelligent  reader  can  fail  to  detect  the 
meaning  wrapped  up  in  a  circumambient  mass  of  verbiage.  In 
one  word,  the  author  gives  us  clearly  to  understand  that  “  the 
Revolution”  has — of  course  most  iniquitously — destroyed  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  its  restoration,  and  that  our  truest  wisdom  is  frankly 
to  accept  what  cannot  be  reversed,  except  by  some  miraculous 
interposition  which  no  divine  promise  or  human  experience  sug¬ 
gests  any  reason  for  anticipating.  It  is  even  broadly  hinted  that 
the  change  may  be  a  very  beneficial  one  for  the  highest  interests  of 
the  Church,  and  that,  if  her  period  of  temporal  power  was  a  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Divine  Providence,  so  also  may  be  its  close.  This  is 
not  indeed  Father  Curd’s  exact  language,  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
fair  summary  of  his  argument.  He  inquires,  with  many 
expressions  of  diffidence,  whether  the  present  evil  state,  of  the 
world,  brought  about  by  the  Revolution,  is  “  a  stable  condition  ”  or 
“  a  passing  hurricane,”  and  decides  that  it  is  the  former,  in  spite  of 
certain  vague  promises  and  “  pretended  prophecies,”  at  which  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  laugh.  The  Church  has  no  promise  from 
her  Founder  of  any  temporal  goods  beyond  what  are  absolutely 
essential  to  her  existence  on  earth ;  and  temporal  possessions  “  are 
always  a  burden,  and  have  sometimes,  not  in  themselves,  but  by 
reason  of  human  frailty,  proved  not  a  little  pernicious  to  her.” 
And  accordingly,  “  the  Sovereign  Author  of  this  change  or  revolu¬ 
tion,  that  is  of  all  that  is  good"  in  it,  is  God,”  and  we  should  be 
thankful  to  the  Divine  mercy  which  allows  the  Church  to  he  de¬ 
spoiled  of  temporalities  which  some  of  its  members  might  use  in  a 
less  holy  manner  than  was  intended  by  the  Giver.  It  is  further 
to  be  remembered  that  the  generation  which  now  governs  Italy 
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was  formed  and  trained  in  days  to  which  many  fondly  look  back  with 
an  ardent  longing  for  their  return.  “  Yes,  gentlemen,  with  the 
l’ope  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  temporal  power,  with  legitimate 
princes  on  the  throne,  with  the  authority  of  the  bishops  universally 
respected,  with  the  action  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  un¬ 
restricted  and  in  full  operation,  with  entire  liberty  to  do  whatever 
we  thought  expedient  for  guarding  against  future  evils,  with  the 
fathers  of  families  mostly  Christian,  we — we  have  formed  this 
flower  of  a  laity.”  That  is  the  sort  of  language  often  to  be 
found  in  the  organs  of  Italian  Liberalism;  it  is  something  new 
to  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  a  Roman  Jesuit.  That  these 
admissions  and  suggestions  are  interspersed  with  vigorous  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  gross  materialism  and  rationalism  of  the  present 
day  rather  adds  to  their  force  than  detracts  from  it.  Though  the 
style  of  the  pamphlet  is  laboured  and  •rtificial,  it  bears  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  expressing  the  genuine  convictions  of  the  writer.  And 
at  all  events  the  fact  remains  that,  in  seemingly  flagrant  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  official  utterances  of  the  inspired  organs  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Holy  Father  himself,  these  views  are  deliberately  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world  by  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  influential 
members  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Rome.  How  far  his  language  may 
be  taken  to  prognosticate  a  yet  more  radical  change  in  the  future 
policy  of  the  Church  —an  appeal  from  the  throne  to  the  people,  from 
dynastic  to  democratic  affinities,  an  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with 
what  Father  Curci  calls  “the  moderate  Revolution ’—is  too 
wide  a  question  to  enter  upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  observe  at 
present  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  traditions  of  Catholicism, 
taken  as  a  whole,  still  less  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  to 
forbid  such  overtures  being  made.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
advisers  of  the  Curia  would  first  very  deliberately  calculate  the  pro¬ 
bable  chances  of  their  acceptance. 


FOLLIES  OF  CRITICISM. 

XT  is  often  noted  that,  after  some  toil  spent  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  new  accomplishment,  the  power  of  exercising  it  comes  as 
if  by  a  sudden  inspiration  to  the  learner.  The  danger  of  this  is 
that,  after  such  power  has  been  gained,  he  will  think  that  enough 
has  been  done  by  him,  and  no  more  toil  is  necessary.  This  is 
sometimes  caused  not  by  undue  pride  on  his  part,  but  by  a 
want  of  perception,  which  a  happy  chance  may  arouse.  There  is  an 
old  University  story  of  an  undergraduate  who  had  lor  some  time 
cultivated  the  composition  of  Greek  prose.  Coming  into  the 
rooms  of  a  fellow -student  he  took  up  a  piece  of  composition  lying 
on  the  table,  and  looking  over  it  exclaimed,  with  joyful  admira¬ 
tion,  “  Why  !  You  put  ytv’g  and  St’s  in  your  Greek  prose !  ”  This 
was  a  moment  of  revelation  to  him  ;  he  went  away  resolved  that 
he  too  would  use  ytv’g  and  St’s.  But  this  is  an  attitude  which  is 
too  rarely  discovered.  It  is  more  usually  found  that  one  who  has 
got  some  surface  knowledge  of  a  subject  will  rest  content  with 
that  and  decline  to  break  through  the  shell  which  he  knows  in 
order  to  get  at  the  kernel  which  he  does  not  Imow.  What  is  true 
of  the  individual  applies  also  to  the  mass.  There  has  of  late  been 
a  great  spread  of  knowledge — up  to  a  certain  point.  And  upon 
this,  as  new  things  are  credited  with  extravagant  powers,  it  has 
grown  to  be  believed  that  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  float¬ 
ing  knowledge  is  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  every  one.  That 
knowledge  diffuses  itself  like  heat,  and  that  therefore  no  one 
need  be  at  the  trouble  of  acquiring  it  for  himself,  is  a  comfortable 
theory,  but  does  not  always  work  well.  Two  particular  beliefs 
amongst  others  have  sprung  from  this  general  creed  ;  the  one  that 
anybody  can  write  a  novel,  the  other  that  anybody  can  be  a  critic. 
It  is  supposed  that  by  merely  living  among  human  beings  one 
becomes  competent  to  write  of  their  feelings  and  characters,  and 
that  by  the  fact  of  being  surrounded  by  works  of  art  a  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  them  is  at  once  conveyed.  The  result  of  the  former  of 
these  delusions  is  that  tables  are  littered  with  books  which  have 
neither  truth  to  nature  nor  wit  to  atone  for  its  absence.  In  these 
things  the  pride  of  a  new  power  is  conspicuous  in  the  language 
wherein  they  are  conveyed.  The  reguiated  stiffness  of  the 
eighteenth-century  style  has  passed  away,  and  a  fine  contempt  is 
shown  for  the  system  which  enslaved  authors  to  formal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  language  by  writers  who  throw  off  all  such  irksome  fetters 
and  walk  proudly  in  the  consciousness  of  freedom  from  any  con¬ 
straint  of  grammar.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  example  of  slovenly 
grammar  is  set  by  at  least  one  novelist  of  great  and  deserved 
repute. 

But  as  the  province  of  a  critic  is  to  point  out  the  merits 
and  correct  the  faults  of  a  performance,  it  is  still  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  criticism  as  well  as  composition  should  be  considered 
a  natural  gift.  In  some  valuable  remarks  upon  criticism 
in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
“  English  Portraits,”  it  is  said  that  “  the  author  of  what 
are  commonly  styled  critiques  may  be  no  more  a  genuine  critic 
than  the  writer  of  verses  is  a  poet.  To  assert  that  a  particular 
book  is  ill  or  well  written,  is  purely  classical  or  utter  rubbish, 
implies  no  extraordinary  capacity.  The  ordinary  reader  who 
trusts  to  the  testimony  of  his  feelings  may  blunder  in  nis  criticism 
as  grossly  as  certain  theologians  and  illiterate  people  do  when  they 
decide,  on  what  they  deem  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  the  sun 
revolves  round  the  earth.  It  is  as  easy  to  blame  or  praise  an 
author  as  to  say  that  the  weather  is  bad  when  the  rain  falls,  and 
beautiful  when  the  sun  shines.”  It  is  with  precisely  as  much 
knowledge  of  their  subject  as  the  ordinary  untrained  observer  has 


of  meteorology  that  many  critics  pronounce  upon  the  qualities  of 
the  thing  which  they  judge.  The  exercise  of  untrained  criticism 
upon  literature  is  an  evil  at  the  moment  of  its  use ;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  time  may  be  trusted  to  correct  it,  as  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  well-formed  taste  in  the  world  which  will  tell 
in  the  end,  when  the  petulant  sneers  or  the  thoughtless  adulation 
of  the  passing  moment  are  forgotten.  The  attack  of  “  the  Quarterly , 
so  savage  and  tartarly,”  was  a  terrible  thing  to  Keats  ;.  but  Keats’s 
poetry  will  live  in  spite  of  it.  But  there  is  another  art,  which  ought 
to  be  of  as  great  importance  as  that  of  writing — namely,  the  art  of 
acting — to  which  greater  harm  may  be  worked  by  the  influence  of 
an  uncultivated  criticism.  The  novelist  and  the  poet  leave  their 
work  behind  them  to  vindicate  their  fame  after  they  are  gone  ; 
but  the  work  of  the  actor  vanishes  with  him  ;  and  as  the  playwriter 
depends  upon  the  actor  for  the  conveyance  of  his  work  to  the 
public,  more  than  the  player’s  own  reputation  may  depend  upon 
the  appreciation  of  his  powers  in  his  lifetime.  The  dramatic  art 
in  London  has  of  late  suffered  from  a  sickness  from  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  now  recovering.  Vulgarity, 
folly,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  license  that  is  permitted  still 
find  some  place  upon  the  stage  ;  but  there  are  signs  of  a  healthy 
reaction  from  the  taste  which  not  only  tolerated  but  fostered  them. 
Managers  have  discovered  that  the  combination  of  poetiy  and 
dramatic  effect  is  as  likely  to  attract  audiences  as  the  mere 
spectacle  of  which  the  proper  place  is  a  panorama,  and  the  extra¬ 
vagant  agility  which  would  be  most  fitly  found  in  a  music-hall. 
And  as  thought  and  education  are  necessary  to  the  rendering  of 
dramatic  poetry,  there  is  some  chance  of  its  being  acknowledged 
that  the  profession  of  acting  is  one  which  demands  not  only  a 
natural  talent,  but  the  cultivation  also  of  that  by  study  and  training. 
For  the  well  being  of  the  drama  it  is  however  necessary  that  those 
who  witness  plays,  as  well  as  those  who  present  them,  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  business  in  hand.  The  fact  that  Shakspeare 
has  been  but  little  honoured  on  the  stage  of  England  of  late  years 
is  to  be  deplored,  because,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  stage  ought  to 
be  the  means  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  Shakspeare  to  the  less 
educated  portions  of  an  audience.  To  more  educated  playgoers  a 
fine  representation  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  should  suggest  new  ideas ; 
it  should  afford  illustrations  to  previous  knowledge.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  most  cases  no  such  previous  knowledge  exists.  Among 
the  audiences  who  go  to  see  the  Italian  version  of  Othello  how 
many  are  aware  that  the  scene  between  Bianca  and  Cassio,  which 
in  the  English  play  carries  the  crowning  proof  of  Desdemona's 
guilt  to  Othello,  is  omitted  ?  Among  those  who  witness  Hamlet 
how  many  know  that  the  play  does  not  in  the  original 
end  with  the  Prince’s  death  P  A  spectator  at  Othello 
has  been  heard  to  lament  the  poverty  of  the  English  version  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  Italian  book  of  the  play.  This  version  is,  how¬ 
ever,  except  in  one  or  two  passages,  the  work  of  an  author  of  some 
repute.  It  was  asked  Dy  one  who  had  not  been  to  see  Hamlet  at 
the  Lyceum  of  one  who  had,  “  How  was  ‘  0  what  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave  am  I  ’  delivered  ?  ”  “  That,”  was  the  answer,  “  was 

not  delivered  at  all ;  indeed  it  is  not  in  Hamlet.”  This  argues  not 
only  ignorance,  but  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  spectator.  The 
case  of  those  who  not  only  have  no  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare, 
but  will  not  listen  to  the  actor  who  gives  them  a  chance  of  hearing 
him,  is  hopeless.  After  such  a  remark  as  that  last  quoted  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  such  an  instance  of  interest  in  the  play  on  the 
part  of  a  spectator  as  is  found  in  the  observation  made  to  a  com¬ 
panion  by  one  leaving  the  theatre  : — “  Did  you  see  what  happened 
in  the  last  scene  ?  They  changed  the  foils ;  and  that  was  how  it 
all  came  about.  1  think  it  a  clumsy  device,  and  it  spoils  the  whole 
play.”  Again,  one  who  was  present  at  the  performance  of  Ha7nlet 
was  asked  by  a  neighbour  after  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother,  “  Pray  can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  the  end  r  ”  To  the  reply, 
“No,  there  is  another  act,”  succeeded  the  further  question,  “And 
does  Hamlet  appear  again  ?  ” 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  out  of  many  which  might 
be  collected.  That  the  unprofessed  critics  who  make  up  the  bulk 
of  an  audience  should  have  so  little  knowledge  upon  which  to 
base  their  judgment  is  bad.  That  professed  critics  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  by  their  better  learning  and  taste  to  guide  the  unprofessed 
should  have  but  little  more,  is  worse.  The  day  of  such  critics  as 
Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  men  who  were  filled  with  knowledge  of  what 
they  judged  before  they  delivered  a  judgment,  is  passed.  In  their 
place  has  arisen  a  horde  of  writers  to  whom  the  extension  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  given  facility  of  words,  but  has  not  taught  the  difficulty 
of  thought;  writers  who  discuss  in  a  few  careless  lines  subjects  for 
the  treatment  of  which  labour  and  research  were  formerly  deemed 
necessary  in  England,  and  are  still  deemed  necessary  in  I  ranee, 
where  the  fine  criticism  of  M.  Sarcey,  the  result  of  long  labour  and 
study,  takes  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  _  Such 
writers,  however,  as  make  up  the  ordinary  run  of  dramatic  criticism 
in  England  are  no  doubt  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
day;  to  them  might  be  applied  with  a  difference  the  words  of 
Hamlet  to  Rosencrantz,  “  But  such  officers  do  the  king  best 
service  in  the  end  .  .  .  when  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is 
but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again.”  Only  the 
critic  has  generally  gleaned  nothing ;  and  no  squeezing  can  extract 
from  him  that  which  he  never  had. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  various  blunders 
committed  by  professed  critics  in  their  dealing  with  Shakspeare. 
Since  that  time  performances  of  Shakspeare’s  play3  have  increased 
in  frequency,  which  is  a  good  thing ;  and  criticisms  upon  them 
have  increased  in  like  manner,  which,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  is  not  so  good  a  thing.  One  special  blunder  in  criticism 
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has  obtained  largely  in  consequence  of  what  is  a  very  desirable 
condition  of  the  drama.  Two  actors  of  eminence  are  at  present 
constantly  employed  in  the  representation  of  two  characters  of 
Shakspeare.  This  has  been  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  missed 
bv  those  who  wish  to  prove  to  the  world  their  inborn  capacity  for 
criticism.  It  has  not  occurred  to  them  that  between  two  entirely 
different  thing's  it  is  absurd  to  institute  a  comparison.  They  have 
not  thought  that  Othello  and  Hamlet  are  utterly  distinct  characters  ; 
that  Signor  Salvini  and  Mr.  Irving  belong  to  two  widely  opposed 
schools  of  acting ;  that  the  one  is  an  Italian,  the  other  an 
Englishman  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  fact  that  both  are  actors  and  both  play  characters  written  by 
Shakspeare  has  seemed  to  some  writers  sufficient  ground  upon 
which  to  found  a  comparison,  after  the  fashion  of  Blackmore’s  met-a- 
horical  verse,  between  things  hopelessly  remote  from  each  other, 
t  would  be  about  as  sensible  to  compare  a  giraffe  and  a  tree  because 
both  are  tall  and  both  may  be  seen  in  the  same  country.  One 
writer  of  this  kind  holds  himself  out  as  “  A  Parisian  Critic.” 
From  a  “Parisian”  critic  one  is  justified  in  expecting  more  care 
and  knowledge  than  from  others,  as  Parisian  dramatic  criticism  is, 
like  Parisian  acting,  the  best  specimen  of  its  kind  to  be  found. 
But  this  writer  performs  the  office  he  professes  in  a  manner  which 
would  certainly  astonish  M.  Sarcey.  He  entitles  his  production  “  Mr. 
Irving  and  Signor  Salvini,”  and  his  criticism  of  one  of  these  actors 
consists  in  saying,  “  It  is  sufficient  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he 
bears  himself  to  know  that  you  have  before  you  an  actor  whom 
you  have  less  the  right  to  criticize  than  observe.”  This  is  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  has  the  merit  of  novelty ;  and  if  carried  a  little  further 
it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  as  possibly  in  future  when  one 
has  seen  the  frame  of  a  picture  it  will  be  known  that  one  has  a  right 
to  look  at  it,  but  not  to  discuss  its  merits.  The  same  writer,  after 
some  dozen  lines  which  say  practically  nothing  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  he  affects  to  judge,  ends  by  stating  that  “  one  cannot  say  too 
much  of  such  a  performance.”  The  comparison  of  the  two  actors 
is  absurd  enough :  but  the  unreasonable  manner  in  which  it  is 
made  is  yet  more  absurd.  In  the  days  of  Pasta  and  Sontag  rival 
factions  contended  vehemently  in  favour  of  each  singer ;  those  who 
admired  the  one  loudly  denied  all  merit  to  the  other.  "W  ith  one 
party  Pasta  was  a  goddess,  and  Sontag  a  mere  pretender ;  with  the 
other  Sontag  was  a  divine  singer,  and  Pasta  hardly  fit  for  a  place 
in  the  chorus.  It  never  occurred  to  the  amateurs  of  the  time  that 
both  singers  might  be  good.  The  same  logical  principle  is  observed 
now.  The  discovery  of  faults  in  one  performance  has  seemed  to 
“  follow  as  the  night  the  day  ”  that  of  merits  in  another  of  an 
entirely  different  kind.  The  fact  that  two  actors  of  mark  are  at 
the  same  time  commanding  attention  to  two  different  characters  of 
Shakspeare  mav  be  a  good  thing  both  for  the  public  and  the 
stage.  But  the'  school — or  rather  the  nursery — of  criticism  which 
is  stimulated  by  this  fact  to  such  efforts  as  have  been  described 
can  be  of  no  good  to  any  one. 


WAKEHAM  AND  COEFE  CASTLE. 

THE  name  of  Corfe  Castle  is  familiar  to  most  people  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  isolated  legends  which,  in  so  many  eyes, 
make  up  the  whole  of  our  earliest  history ;  and  the  name  of  its 
neighbour  Wareham,  less  familiar  perhaps  to  the  world  in  general, 
must  be  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  modern  Parliamentary 
history.  Up  to  the  first  Reform  Bill,  Wareham  and  Corfe  Castle 
each  sent  two  members  to  Parliament ;  now  a  district  which  takes 
in  both  places  sends  one  only.  As  Wareham  thus  belongs  to  the 
class  of  rural  boroughs,  it  was  spared  at  the  last  suppression,  when 
other  boroughs  fell  which  had  a  larger  number  of  real  burgesses 
than  Wareham,  but  whose  nominal  population  was  not  swelled  in 
the  same  way  by  the  addition  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  A 
reformer  from'  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  would  most  likely  sneer  at 
W7areham  and  Corfe  alike  as  “  miserable  villages  in  the  south  of 
England.”  But,  as  Wareham  is  still  a  good  deal  bigger  than  Corfe, 
so  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  two  places  is  quite  different. 
Wareham  has  sent  members  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  Corfe  sent  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  That  is  to  say,  Wareham  is  represented  in  Parliament 
because  there  was  a  time  when  it  deserved  to  be  represented ; 
Corfe  never  deserved  to  be  represented  at  all,  and  was  enfranchised 
simply  in  order  to  be  corrupt.  Both  places  play  an  important  part 
in  English  history,  and  that  mainly  in  military  history,  as  the 
seats  of  two  renowned  castles.  But  Wareham  is  a  case  of  a  castle 
founded  in  an  existing  town.  Corfe  is  a  case  of  a  town,  or  rather 
village,  growing  up  round  a  castle.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
Corfe  was  ever  greater  than  it  is  now ;  of  Wareham  we  have  the 
evidence  of  our  own  eyes  that  it  once  was  far  greater.  Wareham, 
in  short,  is  one  of  those  towns  which  have  not  only,  like  most  of 
the  ancient  towns  of  England,  been  outstripped  by  younger  rivals, 
but  which  have  absolutely  decayed.  It  might  almost  remind  one 
of  the  Westphalian  Soest,  where,  starting  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  gradually  leave  the  streets  and  find  ourselves  in  lanes, 
fields,  and  gardens,  till  we  at  last  come  to  the  town  wall.  Ware¬ 
ham  has  in  the  like  way  shrunk  up.  It  is  not  as  at  Chester  and 
Colchester,  where  there  are  fields  and  gardens  within  the  walls, 
but  where  the  space  thus  left  void  is  far  more  than  made  up  by 
the  growth  of  the  town  in  other  directions  beyond  the  walls. 
Wareham  has  not  grown  at  all,  except  in  the  sense  of  growing- 
smaller  ;  the  walls  are  there,  but  the  modern  town  is  very  far  from 


filling  up  the  whole  space  within  them.  But  the  walls  of  Ware¬ 
ham  differ  from  the  walls  of  Colchester  in  another  most  important 
point.  They  are  indeed  rectangular,  or  nearly  so ;  but  they  are  not 
walls  in  the  stricter  sense,  walls  of  stone  or  brick,  but  vast  ramparts 
of  earth.  Their  nearest  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  kindred 
earthworks  of  Wallingford,  a  town  whose  history  has  in  many  points 
a  near  likeness  to  that  of  Wareham.  In  each  case  a  rectangular 
earthwork  forms  three  sides  of  a  space,  square  or  nearly  so,  leaving 
the  fourth  side  to  be  defended  by  a  river.  Wallingford  has  but 
one  river,  but  that  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  England,  the  great 
border  stream  of  Thames.  Wareham  has  two  rivers,  but  rivers  of 
less  renown.  The  town  stands  at  the  head  of  its  land-locked  haven, 
a  branch  of  the  greater  haven  of  Poole,  on  the  isthmus  of  a  penin¬ 
sula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  southern  Frome  and  the  Piddle. 
This  last  stream  in  older  writers  shares  the  name  of  Trent  with  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  central  England,  unless  indeed  when  Asser 
and  Florence  speak  of  Wareham  as  lying  “  inter  duo  flumina  draw 
et  Terente,”  they  mean,  what  is  true  in  a  sense,  that  the  place  lies 
between  the  Frome  and  the  more  distant  Tarrant.  But  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Wareham  between  its  two  streams  is  one  of  its  character¬ 
istic  features.  The  side  towards  the  south,  which  is  sheltered  by 
the  greater  stream  of  the  Frome  and  the  once  doubtless  swampy 
land  beyond  it,  was  left  wholly  unfortified.  The  northern  side, 
towards  the  lesser  stream  of  the  Piddle,  is  fortified,  but  less  strongly 
than  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  where  there  is  no  river  at  all. 
Now  the  question  at  once  arises,  by  whom  were  these  earthworks 
thrown  up  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  whom  was  the  town  of  W  areham 
first  founded?  The  defences  are,  in  a  certain  vague  sense,  Roman. 
That  is  to  say,  their  rectangular  shape  shows  they  are  the  work  of 
men  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Roman  castrame- 
tation.  But  they  are  not  Roman  in  material,  and  that  they  are 
not  Roman  in  date — that  is,  that  they  are  not  older  than  a.d.  410 — 
is  almost  proved  by  the  place  bearing  the  purely  English  name  of 
Wareham,  instead  of  being  marked  as  Roman  by  the  ending 
Chester.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  the  earthworks  both 
of  Wareham  and  Wallingford  were  thrown  up  by  the  Welsh,  who 
at  Wallingford  have  left  their  name,  as  defences  against  the 
invading  English.  The  argument  which  attributes  these  works  to 
the  Danes,  on  the  ground  that  they  must  be  the  work  of  men  who 
already  commanded  the  water,  does  not  apply.  By  the  time  that 
the  West-Saxon  arms  reached  Wareham,  the  days  of  invasion  by 
sea  had  come  to  an  end,  and  Cerdic  or  his  descendants  were  pushing 
their  way  both  westward  and  northward  by  land. 

A  little  south-east  of  Wareham,  in  the  peninsula  lying  between 
the  haven  of  Wareham  and  the  open  sea,  that  island  of  Purbeck 
which  is  still  less  of  an  island  than  the  greater  island  of  Pelops, 
lies  the  other  fortress,  that  of  Corfe.  A  glance  shows  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  places.  W  areham  is  a  fortified  town ; 
Corfe  is  a  simple  fortress.  The  great  line  of  hills  which  runs 
along  the  peninsula,  and  which  shuts  off  both  Corfe  and  Wareham 
from  the  open  sea,  here  makes  a  sudden  gap.  Such  a  gap  bears  in 
all  languages  names  which  translate  one  another.  The  endless 
Pules  of  the  Greeks,  the  Lydeards  which  the  Briton  has  left  among 
ourselves,  have  their  parallel  in  Corfes-geat.  In  the  midst  of  the 
gate  stands  a  lower  conical  hill  crowned  first  by  a  W  est-Saxon 
royal  house,  and  then  by  the  famous  Norman  Castle.  Both  Corfe 
and  Wareham  figure  in  our  early  history,  and  the  first  time  that 
Corfe  is  spoken  of,  the  second  time  that  Wareham  is  spoken  of, 
the  two  places  have  both  their-  share.  Wareham  first  appears  in 
history  in  876,  when  the  Danes  marched  thither  from  Cambridge 
therefore  by  land,  and  after  swearing  oaths  and  giving  hostages 
to  Alfred,  marched  the  next  year  to  Exeter.  The  words  of  Asser 
and  Florence,  “castellum  quod  dicitur  Werlram” — the  Chronicles 
simply  say  “  bestael  se  here  into  Werham  Westseaxna  fvrde  ” — 
might  seem  to  imply  that  they  made  use  of  the  existing  forti¬ 
fications  as  they  did  of  the  “waste  Chester”  further  north  in 
894.  Our  next  mention  of  the  two  places  is  at  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Martyr  in  979.  Every  one  must  have  seen  the 
picture  of  the  young  King  stabbed  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  a 
confusion  doubtless  with  the  Corfes  Gate  itself.  The  Chroniclers 
merely  state  the  fact  of  his  death  with  the  time  and  place,  and  add  a 
bitter  wail  for  a  deed  than  which  none  worse  had  been  done  since 
the  English  came  into  Britain.  But  their  very  silence  as  to  the  doer 
of  the  deed  strongly  confirms  the  story  which  is  found  in  its 
simplest  form  in  Florence,  and  which  gathers  fresh  details  in 
every  later  writer,  according  to  which  the  murder  was  the  deed  of 
Edward's  stepmother  riElfthxyth.  The  murdered  King  was  buried 
without  any  kingly  worship  at  Wareham,  but  was  in  the  next 
year  translated  by  Eaklorman  iElfhere,  the  enemy  of  monks,  with 
mickle  worship  to  King  Alfred’s  minster  at  Shaftesbury.  The 
steps  by  which  the  tale  grew  into  the  elaborate  piece  of  hagiology 
to  be  found  in  Brompton  form,  like  everything  else  of  the  kind,  a 
curious  study  of  .comparative  mythology.  The  main  facts  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  the  common  way  of  treating  such  stories 
is  not  honest,  namely,  to  take  the  legend  in  its  full-blown  form, 
and,  leaving  out  all"  that  is  miraculous,  to  treat  the  remainder  as 
authentic  history. 

In  Domesday  Wareham  appears  as  a  borough,  and  after,  as  if  to 
keep  up  the  parallel  with  Wallingford  in  every  point,  it  appears  that 
in  King  Edward’s  days  it  formed  one  of  the  special  quarters  of  the 
King’s  housecarls.  Many  houses  had  been  destroyed,  doubtless 
on  William’s  march  to  Exeter.  The  castle  of  \\  areham  was 
already  built  in  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but,  oddly  enough,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Wareham  itself,  but  in  an  incidental 
entry  which  shows  that  William  obtained  its  site — the  ancient 
mound — by  an  exchange  with  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
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castle  of  Corfe  is  not  entered  in  the  Survey,  and  before  William’s 
coming' the  dwelling  of  iElfthryth  had  ceasedtobearoyal  possession. 
Corfe  appears  in  Domesday  as  the  former  holding  of  two  English¬ 
men  named  Wada  and  iEgelric,  and  as  the  present  possession  of 
Robert,  the  son  of  Gerold.  At  Wareham  the  castle  has  vanished, 
hut  its  site  is  plain  enough.  Like  so  many  others,  it  has  arisen 
on  a  mound  of  English  work  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
town  overlooking  the  Frome.  At  Corfe  no  artificial  mound  was 
needed.  There  nature  had  thrown  up  a  mound  greater  than 
the  works  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  at  Warwick  or  at  Tam- 
worth.  On  that  hill  the  castle  still  stands,  more  utterly  shattered 
hy  the  great  siege  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  perhaps  any 
other  building  which  has  not  been  purposely  destroyed.  The 
square  keep  crowns  the  height.  Below  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
building  of  earlier  masonry  which  inquirers  not  given  to  credulity 
on  such  points  have  deemed  to  he  most  likely  the  remains  of  the 
^Edgar’s  widow.  Both  fortresses  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Wareham  being  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  earlier  and  Corfe  in  the  later  period.  Both  were  often 
chosen  as  the  places  of  confinement  of  important  prisoners. 
Wareham  was  one  of  the  many  places  of  confinement  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  Duke  Robert,  and  the  more  lasting  prison  of  the  fiercer  Robert 
of  Belesme.  Both  figure  repeatedly  in  the  wars  of  Stephen,  when 
we  find  Corfe  emphatically  marked  out  by  Stephen’s  biographer  as 
11  unum  omnium  Anglorum  castellum  tutissimum.”  Among 
notable  prisoners  at  Corfe  we  find  the  Welsh  prince  Gruffydd  in 
1198,  and  Henry  of  Montfort  in  1275.,  But  between  those  dates 
Corfe  had  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  blackest  of  the 
crimes  of  John.  Had  they  hut  met  with  a  sacred  poet,  the  two- 
and-twenty  Continental  supporters  of  the  cause  of  Arthur  who 
were  starved  to  death  in  the  still  existing  tower  of  Corfe  in  1 202 
might  have  been  as  famous  as  those  who,  before  the  century 
had  run  its  course,  shared  the  same  doom  in  Pisa’s  vanished 
Tower  of  Hunger.  Again,  twelve  years  later,  it  was  at  Corfe 
that  the  unlucky  Peter  of  Pontefract,  whose  prophecy  had  been  so 
strangely  fulfilled,  was  drawn  and  hanged  as  the  first  act  of  au¬ 
thority  of  the  new  Papal  vassal.  It  would  even  seem  that  Corfe 
had  fixed  itself  in  men’s  minds  as  the  special  scene  of  deeds  of 
horror,  as  one  chronicler,  the  annalist  of  Bermondsey,  transfers 
thither  from  Berkeley  the  fate  of  the  second  Edward.  Of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  post  we  have  other  and  less  hideous  reminders,  in 
the  constant  occurrence  of  the  name  Corfe  in  lists  of  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom. 

Neither  Wareham  nor  Corfe  was  ever  the  seat  of  any  great 
ecclesiastical  foundation.  A  monastery  of  nuns  is  mentioned  as 
being  there  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  occupation ;  and,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  afterwards,  it  probably  perished  then.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  the  First,  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  founded  a  priory  at 
Wareham,  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Lire  in  Normandy,  which, 
at  the  suppression  of  alien  houses,  passed  to  the  Carthusians  of 
Shene.  This  priory  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  chief,  if 
not  only,  surviving  church  of  Wareham,  known,  by  a  kind  of 
tautology,  as  Lady  St.  Mary.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that, 
about  thirty  years  back,  the  great  Norman  nave  of  this  church  was 
destroyed  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  Church  Building  Societies, 
whose  grant  for  some  repairs  or  reseating  was  made  conditional  on 
an  act  worthy  of  a  Pope's  nephew  or  of  a  grantee  of  a  suppressed 
monastery.  But  in  a  side  chapel,  alongside  of  some  fine  thirteenth 
century  tombs,  are  some  fragments  of  Primitive  Romanesque,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Norman  building, 
and  which  may  have  seen  the  hasty  burial  of  the  martyred  King. 
Instead  of  this  hideous  destruction,  it  would  have  been  a  better 
work  to  call  to  life  again  one  of  the  disused  and  mutilated  churches 
which  show  how  much  Wareham  has  fallen  from  its  greatness 
either  in  the  days  of  Cerdic  or  in  the  days  of  Stephen. 


PUBLIC  HOLIDAYS. 

WE  should  imagine  that  the  experiences  of  Monday  last  must 
have  forced  on  many  minds  some  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
practical  expediency  of  the  kindly  and  well-meaning  legislation 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Every¬ 
body,  of  course,  is  agreed  that  holidays  are  excellent  things  in 
then'  way,  that  they  animate  and  brighten  life,  and  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  all  classes  should  have  a  fair  share  of  them.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a 
holiday  are  almost  wholly  destroyed  when  all  the  world  insists  on 
taking  its  pleasure  at  the  same  time.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
holiday  ceases  to  be  a  day  of  relaxation  and  refreshment,  and  be¬ 
comes  instead  a  burden  and  oppression.  It  is  now  four  years  since 
Sir  John’s  Act  became  law,  and  every  year  vaster  multitudes  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  recreation  thus  opened 
up  to  them.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  natural  tendency.  Holiday¬ 
making  is  contagious ;  and  when  one  trade  desists  from  work, 
other  trades  find  equally  cogent  reasons  for  imitating  its  example. 
In  the  first  instance  the  Act  was  intended  to  be  simply  per¬ 
missive  in  its  operation.  It  suspended  various  rules  of  business 
in  order  that  those  who  chose  to  take  a  holiday  on  certain  days  of 
the  year  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this 
would  affect  only  a  comparatively  limited  section  of  the  population. 
Practically,  however,  the  Act  has  proved  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
compulsory.  Employers  who  would  have  no  objection  to  keeping 
their  warehouses  or  workshops  open  feel  bound  to  close  because  other 


employers  do  so,  and  offence  would  be  taken  if  they  did  not  fall  in 
with  the  prevailing  fashion ;  and,  in  a  similar  way,  workmen  who 
would  be  very  glad  to  go  on  working  for  the  sake  of  their  families 
have  to  be  idle  because  others  have  set  their  hearts  upon  play.  It 
requires  much  strength  of  will  to  take  up  an  independent  position  in 
such  a  case  ;  and  besides  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  it.  All 
sorts  of  business  are  nowadays  so  closely  and  intricately  connected 
with  each  other  that,  if  there  is  a  clear  majority  for  a  holiday,  the 
minority  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  on  the  various  days  named  in  the  Act  labour  of  all  kinds 
is  almost  universally  suspended.  This  in  itself  is  perhaps  not  a 
thing  to  be  sorry  for,  although  it  occasionally  tells  hardly  on  men 
who  are  mulcted  in  the  wages  of  the  holiday ;  but  the  mischief 
is  that  people  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  holiday  when  they 
all  rush  out  in  their  thousands  to  enjoy  it  at  the  same  time. 

Any  one  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  crowds 
on  Whit-Monday  must  have  been  struck  by  the  general  air  of 
weariness  and  disappointment  which  most  of  the  people  wore. 
They  had  come  out  for  a  day’s  pleasure,  and  had  found  it  much 
more  dismal  drudgery  than  the  hardest  day’s  work  they  ever  did 
in  their  lives.  Wherever  they  went  they  had  to  push  and  squeeze 
and  struggle  as  part  of  a  densely  packed  and  sweltering  throng. 
At  the  railway  stations,  where  they  began  the  day,  they  had 
literally  to  fight  for  tickets  at  the  booking-office.  Then,  when  the 
trains  came  up,  another  battle  had  to  be  gone  through  for  the 
chance  of  bare  standing-room — it  could  hardly  be  called  breathing- 
room — in  an  already  overcrowded  caniage,  the  inmates  of  which 
in  desperate  self-defence  did  their  best,  to  resist  the  invasion. 
And  again,  when  the  travellers  reached  their  destination,  it  was 
only  to  plunge  into  another  fierce  contest  for  beer  and  refresh¬ 
ments.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  94,000  people  at  the  Alex¬ 
andra  Palace ;  and  though  large  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  animal  wants  of  the  visitors,  and  there  was  a  numerous  staff 
of  trained  waiters,  yet  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
multitude  could  get  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  It  was 
like  a  descent  of  locusts  on  a  fertile  plain;  in  a  short  time 
everything  consumable  had  been  consumed ;  and  besides  there  were 
many  who  did  not  possess  the  sheer  physical  strength  necessary  for 
successful  competition  in  the  melee  round  each  refreshment-counter. 
What  happened  at  Muswell  Hill  was  of  course  pretty  closely  re¬ 
peated  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  at 
places  in  the  country  where  there  was  no  organized  commissariat 
the  poor  folk  fared  much  worse.  There  is  no  doubt  a  certain 
degree  of  exhilaration  in  the  mere  idea  of  a  holiday  which  sustains 
people  under  all  kinds  of  roughing  and  hardships,  and  there  is  also 
a  predetermination  to  be  merry,  like  Mark  Tapley,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  is  not  easily  conquered.  Amid  many  irritating 
circumstances,  such  as  the  heat,  the  squeezing,  and  difficulty 
of  getting  refreshments,  the  crowds  on  Monday  were  after  all 
not  at  all  ill-natured.  They  were  evidently  resolved  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  matter,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  day, 
in  spite  of  its  disadvantages.  But  it  was  impossible  not  to 
pity  the  helplessness  of  the  multitude,  and  to  wish  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  it  could  be  contrived  that  it  should  go  about  in 
less  unmanageable  battalions.  It  is  of  course  quite  impossible 
that  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  suburban  hostelries  and  tea- 
gardens  can  be  suddenly  expanded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  swarms 
of  people  who  descend  upon  them  on  a  general  holiday ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  those  who  do  not  take  the  precaution  of  carry¬ 
ing  their  stores  with  them  run  a  serious  risk  of  getting  nothing  at 
all.  On  the  women  and  children,  who  always  form  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  in  these  gatherings,  the  strain  and  difficulties  of  a  modern 
holiday  must  in  some  cases  tell  severely.  It  may  be  said  that, 
though  all  this  seems  very  dreadful  to  persons  accustomed  to  a 
quiet  and  easy  life,  the  people  for  whom  these  holidays  are  chiefly 
intended  really  do  get  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  them,  and 
make  very  light  of  the  hardships  that  accompany  them.  It  may 
be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  stir  and  bustle  of  great  numbers  is 
perhaps  rather  an  attraction  to  the  classes  in  question,  since  it 
adds  to  the  animation  and  excitement  of  the  scene ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  excitement  is  not  rather  overdone.  There 
must  necessarily  he  a  good  deal  of  physical  fatigue  of  an  exhaust¬ 
ing  kind  in  spending  a  long  day  amid  the  pressure  and  friction  of 
a  feverish  crowd,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  next  day  some 
of  the  holiday  people  will  feel  by  no  means  strengthened  and  re¬ 
freshed  by  their  relaxation.  It  is  possible  that  even  a  holiday 
passed  in  this  uncomfortable  way  is  better  than  none  at  all,  but  then 
it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  things  should  have  been  so  ordered 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  population  should  be  turned  out  on  the 
same  day,  instead  of  having  a  choice  of  days  on  which  they  could 
take  their  pleasure  in  detachments.  •  Sir  J ohn  Lubbock  s  Act  was 
in  the  first  instance  intended  as  a  boon  to  City  clerks ;  but  if  they 
were  canvassed  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  they  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  very  questionable  advantage. 
Clerks  are  not  usually  persons  who  can  afford  to  make  long  journeys 
for  pleasure,  and  the  mob  drives  them  away  from  the  familiar 
resorts  near  town.  If  the  Act  had  not  been  passed  the  managers 
of  banks  and  other  establishments  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  that  a  certain  number  of  clerks  should  at  different 
seasons  be  released  for  a  day — so  many  on  one  day,  and  so  many 
on  another ;  and  thus  hard-worked  men  could  have  obtained 
relaxation  in  an  agreeable  way.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  the  very 
roughest  part  of  the  population  which  can  endure  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  of  such  a  day  as  Whit-Monday,  and  the  result  is  to  shut 
up  most  other  people  indoors. 
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In  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  it  might  he 
wished  that  the  tumultuous  crowding  of  the  present  system  could 
he  altered ;  hut  there  are  also  other  classes  who  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  there  are  some 
people  who  enjoy  these  public  holidays,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
other  people  to  whom  they  are  extremely  disagreeable.  They  are 
days  when  it  is  impossible  to  go  about  anywhere  with  the  slightest 
comfort.  As  far  as  ordinary  travelling  is  concerned,  the  railway 
system  may  be  said  to  be  practically  suspended,  and  this,  is  cer- 
tainlv  for  a  large  class  something  more  than  a  sentimental 
grievance.  The  Railway  Companies  fully  appreciate  the  advice  to 
make  hay  when  the  sun  shines ;  and,  in  order  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  excursion  traffic,  they  simply  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
the  arrangements  for  ordinary  passengers.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
when  any  train  will  start,  and  still  more  so  to  form  the  faintest 
idea  as  to  when  it  will  arrive  at  any  particular  point.  The  great 
object  of  the  railways  on  these  days  is  to  swell  their  traffic  returns 
to  the  utmost ;  and  to  this  everything  else  is  sacrificed.  Excursions 
are  advertised  at  low  fares,  and  of  course  vast  numbers  are  tempted 
by  them.  The  passengers  may  take  tickets  for  any  class  they 
choose,  but  no  class  is  reserved  for  them  by  the  Companies ;  nor 
is  any  limit  enforced  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be 
packed  into  a  compartment.  As  soon  as  a  train  is  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  it  is  sent  on,  and  soon  finds  itself  shunted  into  a  siding  or 
blocked  on  the  line.  In  the  course  of  the  day  most  of  these  trains 
reach  their  destination,  only  very  much  after  time ;  and  at  night 
the  lines  leading  to  town  are  again  blocked  up  to  all  hours  of  the 
morning.  On  Monday  there  was  an  accident  on  the  Great  Northern 
which  closed  an  important  part  of  the  line,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  thousands  of  people,  weary  and  faint,  many  carrying  little 
children,  had  to  be  turned  out  of  the  trains  at  Holloway  and 
left  to  walk  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  will  of  course 
be  said  that  accidents  cannot  be  prevented ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  confusion  which  is  called  an 
accident  was  due  to  the  attempt  of  the  Railway  Company  to 
work  an  impossible  amount  of  traffic.  It  is  quite  right  that  the 
•excursionists  should  be  provided  for,  and  very  natural  that  the 
■Companies  should  be  anxious  to  reap  a  good  harvest ;  but  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  regular  traffic  ought  not 
on  this  account  to  be  utterly  set  aside.  It  is  now  becoming  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Companies,  whenever  there  is  a  holiday, 
•or  a  boat-race,  or  any  public  attraction,  to  suspend  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  lines,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  only 
an  inconvenience,  but  may  be  a  serious  injury,  to  residents  along 
the  line,  or  persons  who  have  to  travel  by  it  on  business.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  on  Monday  last  the  railways  in  and  about 
London  were  simply  closed  to  travellers  who  did  not  choose  to 
share  the  perils,  discomforts,  and  delays  of  the  excursionists.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  idle  to  expect  that  these  holidays,  having 
been  once  established,  will  be  given  up,  but  some  attempt  might 
at  least  be  made  to  render  them  less  of  a  nuisance  to  a  large  class 
of  people. 


THE  FLOGGING  BILL. 

THE  Bill  to  amend  the  law  as  to  offences  against  the  person 
may  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  Judges,  and  the  prevailing  feeling  of  all  classes 
•of  society  superior  to  that  which  contains  “  roughs.”  One  sug¬ 
gestion  of  practical  value  made  by  some  of  the  Judges  has  not  been 
included  in  the  Bill,  although  a  competent  draftsman,  with  the 
help  given  by  the  Judges,  might  probably  have  succeeded  in  embody¬ 
ing  it  in  a  satisfactory  section.  Lord  Coleridge,  after  premising 
that  his  experience  as  a  judge  was  too  slight  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  confident  opinion,  informed  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  thought 
the  existing  law  sufficiently  stringent  for  the  punishment  of  brutal 
assaults.  He  thought,  further,  that  the  feeling  which  had  arisen  in 
the  public  mind  was  founded  rather  upon  the  fact  of  magistrates 
having  dealt  summarily  with  cases  which  were  unfit  to  be  so 
dealt  with  than  upon  any  want  of  sufficient  severity  in  the  law 
itself,  if  properly  enforced  and  if  administered  by  the  proper 
persons.  He  believed  that  magistrates  often  tried  cases  which 
it  was  plainly  intended  (though  no  doubt  the  law  gives  them  a 
discretion)  that  they  should  not  try.  In  limiting  or  entirely 
taking  away  this  discretion,  he  believed  that  a  remedy  for  the 
present  evils  might  be  found.  He  admitted  that  this  was  a 
delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  handle  satisfactorily,  but  he 
thought  that  no  case  of  assault  occasioning  actual  bodily  harm 
should  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  except  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  Other  Judges  supply  assistance  in  greater  detail  towards 
handling  the  delicate  and  difficult  matter  of  limiting  the  discretion 
of  magistrates.  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  indeed,  goes  no  further  than 
Lord  Coleridge.  Experience  has  shown,  he  says,  that  it  will  not 
•do  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  discretion  of  magistrates.  The 
line  must  be  drawn  by  the  Legislature,  and  he  does  not  know  how 
this  is  to  be  done  otherwise  than  by  enacting  that  all  cases  of 
actual  bodily  harm  shall  be  withdrawn  from  summary  jurisdiction. 
It  seems  to  him  impossible  to  classify  cases  by  definition.  Mr. 
Justice  Archibald  remarks  that  justices  with  limited  powers  of 
punishment  deal  summarily  with  cases  which  ought  to  be  sent  for 
trial,  and  public  indignation  has  been  aroused  by  the  strange  in¬ 
adequacy  of  punishments  awarded  for  assaults  of  a  brutal  character. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  failures  of  justice  in 
future,  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  enact  that  justices  should  not 
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adjudicate  summarily  upon  any  assault  which  has  caused  or  ia 
likely  to  cause — 

1.  Permanent  injury  to  any  member. 

2.  Permanent  disfiguration  of  the  head  or  face. 

3.  Severe  bodily  pain  for  21  days. 

4.  Inability  to  follow  ordinary  calling  for  21  days. 

Mr.  Justice  Keating,  who  has  since  retired  from  the  Bench, 
thought  the  existing  law  sufficiently  stringent,  but  he  added  that 
all  aggravated  assaults  should  be  sent  before  a  jury,  and  magistrates 
ought  in  such  cases  to  commit  and  not  convict.  “  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  define  the  degree  of  aggravation  which  should  abso¬ 
lutely  oust  jurisdiction  ;  it  must  be  left  to  their  discretion.  ’  Mr. 
Justice  Brett  holds  that  the  law  as  it  exists  is  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  this  class  of  crime  if  the  law  be  vigorously  administered, 
and  that  the  real  defect  at  present  is  the  hesitation  of  magistrates 
to  send  cases  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  upon  charges  of  “  wounding 
with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,”  or  “  assaulting  and.  ■doing- 
actual  bodily  harm,”  when  the  facts  would  justify  convictions  on 
these  charges.  “  The  present  defect  is  the  dealing  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  with  the  facts  with  too  much  indulgence.”  The  learned 
Judge  does  not,  however,  suggest  any  specific  remedy  for  the  evil 
which  he  thus  clearly  indicates.  Mr.  Justice  Denman  would  render 
it  compulsory  on  magistrates,  wherever  they  consider  that  an  assault 
has  been  accompanied  by  brutal  violence  or  serious  injury,  to  send 
the  case  for  trial  by  a  jury.  He  adds  that  the  phraseology  of  an 
enactment  should  be  carefully  considered.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron 
thinks  it  difficult  to  draw  the  desired  line,  but  suggests  that  the 
Home  Secretary  might,  by  a  circular  letter  to  all  magistrates, 
“  suggest  or  advise  ”  that  in  all  cases  of  violence  where  the  offence 
seems  deserving  of  more  than  a  few  months’  imprisonment  the 
accused  should  be  committed  for  trial  before  a  Judge.  Mr.  Baron 
Cleasby  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  strictly,  and 
would  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  Mr. 
Baron  Amphlett  recommends  the  repeal  of  an  existing  enactment, 
“  because  it  tempts  magistrates  to  adjudicate  upon  cases  which  had 
much  better  be  tried  at  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions.” 

Looking  at  these  opinions,  and  in  the  absence  of  official  ex¬ 
planation,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  satisfied  with  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill.  A 
majority  of  the  Judges  think  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  that 
magistrates  have  dealt  summarily  with  cases  which  they  ought  to 
have  sent  for  trial.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  is  that  in  such  cases 
magistrates  may  inflict  punishments  rather  more  severe  than  they 
can° under  the  existing  law,  but  still  far  short  of  what  is  due  to  the 
brutal  assaults  which  are  so  common.  Under  the  existing  statute, 
where  any  person  shall  “  unlawfully  assault  or  beat  ”  any  other 
person,  two  justices  may  hear  the  case,  and  may  sentence  the 
offender  to  not  more  than  two  months’  imprisonment  with  or  with¬ 
out  hard  labour,  or  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  5/.  And  when  any 
person  shall  be  charged  before  two  justices  with  an  assault  or 
battery  upon  a  male  child  whose  age  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
years,  or  upon  a  female,  the  justices,  if  the  assault  or 
battery  is  of  such  an  aggravated  nature  that  it  cannot  be 
sufficiently  punished  as  a  common  assault  or  battery,  may  proceed 
to  hear  the  case  summarily,  and  may  sentence  the  offender  to  not 
more  than  six  months’  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  or  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  2 ol.,  and  the  offender 
may  also  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months  from 
the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  This  is  the  enactment  which  Mr. 
Baron  Amphlett  says  tempts  magistrates  to  adjudicate  upon  cases 
which  had  better  be  sent  for  trial.  Under  this  enactment  many 
cases  of  great  brutality  have  been  lately  dealt  with  by  magistrates 
in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  described  as  an  evasion  or  frustration 
of  the  law.  Some  of  the  Judges  recommend  flogging  for  brutal 
assaults,  while  others  think  that  penal  servitude,  or  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment,  if  certainly  inflicted,  would  suffice.  But 
nearly  all  agree  that  such  assaults  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily  by  magistrates.  It  is  true  that  there  is  another 
section  of  the  existing  statute  which  provides  that,  in  case  the 
justices  shall  find  that  the  assault  or  battery  complained  of  has 
been  accompanied  by  any  attempt  to  commit  felony,  or  is  “  from 
any  other  circumstance  ”  a  fit  subject  for  indictment,  they  shall 
abstain  from  adjudication,  and  shall  send  the  case  for  trial.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  believe,  if  we  had  not  abundant  evidence  to 
prove,  that  magistrates  can  disregard  various  “circumstances” 
which,  when  considered  from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that 
of  the  bench  of  j  ustices,  would  seem  to  render  cases  fit  for  indictment 
and  for  the  heaviest  punishment  which  a  Judge  of  Assize  can  inflict. 
But  undoubtedly  the  proceedings  of  magistrates  in  these  cases  have 
become  a  very  grave  evil,  which  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  was  expected  to 
remedy,  and  this  expectation  is  disappointed.  The  Bill  provides 
that  in  the  first  above-mentioned  case — namely,  that  of  unlawfully 
assaulting  or  beating — the  justices  may  bind  over  the  offender  to 
keep  the  peace  for  six  months  ;  and  in  the  second  case — namely, 
that  of  assault  or  battery  on  a  male  child  or  female — the  justices 
may  bind  over  the  offender,  and  also  require  him  to  find  sureties 
to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Cross 
should  have  brought  in  a  Bill  so  feeble  and  illusory.  If  we  make 
the  charitable  supposition  that  he  intends  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  to  substitute  a  circular  from  the  Home 
Office  for  a  [legislative  direction,  he  is  still  open  to  the  damaging- 
criticism  that  he  is  increasing,  although  only  slightly,  the 
power  of  magistrates,  while  at  the  same  time  he  intends 
to  advise  them  not  to  use  it.  The  provision  that,  if  from 
any  “circumstance”  justices  shall  think  a  ease  fit  for  indict¬ 
ment,  they  shall  send  it  for  trial,  will  remain  on  the  Statute- 
book,  and  "will  continue  to  be  disregarded.  A  man  may  beat,  kick, 
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jump  upon,  and  half  kill  his  wife,  and  magistrates  having  these 
“  circumstances  ”  before  them  will  not  only  send  him  to  prison  for 
six  months  as  they  would  have  done  last  year,  but  will  also  require 
him  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  if,  as  is  likely,  nobody 
will  undertake  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  ruffian,  the 
magistrates  may  under  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  send  him  to  prison  for 
three  months  in  addition  to  the  six  months  authorized  by  the 
existing  law.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  of  a  Bill  so 
evidently  futile,  particularly  when  we  remember  that  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  in  the  Queen’s  Speech.  The 
draftsman  might  have  been  instructed  to  frame,  upon  the  hints 
given  by  the  Judges,  a  clause  which  should  attempt  to  control 
magisterial  views  of  “  circumstances,”  and  even  if  the  work  were 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  could  at  least  serve  as  a  legislative 
direction  which  might  be  expected  to  have  greater  influence  than 
a  circular  from  the  Home  Office. 

The  main  provision  of  the  Bill  is  in  accordance  with  public  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges.  In 
case  of  wounding  or  causing  grievous  bodily  harm  “  with 
intent  to  maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  other  grievous 
bodily  harm,”  the  offender,  upon  conviction  by  a  jury, 
may,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  to  which  he  is 
now  liable,  be  once  or  twice  privately  flogged.  It  should 
be  observed  that  this  offence  is  already  felony,  and  liable  to  be 
punished  by  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  years.  A  Lancashire  “  clogging  ”  case,  according  to  de¬ 
scriptions  which  have  been  frequent  in  the  newspapers,  would 
seem  to  comprise  both  the  fact  and  the  intent  of  “grievous 
bodily  harm,”  and,  if  so,  it  is  felony,  and  punishable  by  penal 
servitude.  Yet  magistrates,  unless  they  have  been  greatly  mis¬ 
represented,  have  dealt  summarily  with  such  cases,  and  Mr. 
Cross’s  Bill,  instead  of  prohibiting,  rather  seems  to  encourage, 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  because  it  enables  magistrates 
to  require  the  “dogger,”  if  a  child  or  woman  has  been  his 
victim,  to  get  his  neighbours  to  undertake  for  his  good  beha¬ 
viour,  and  in  default  to  lock  him  up  for  three  months. 

In  a  “  clogging  ”  case,  as  we  have  said,  both  the  fact  and  the 
intent  of  “  grievous  bodily  harm  ”  appear  to  ordinary  observation 
to  be  present.  But  suppose  that  in  any  case  a  jury  should  find 
the  fact  but  not  the  intent,  then,  supposing  the  offence  to  be  what 
we  will  for  shortness  call  the  second  of  the  violent  class  committed 
by  this  offender,  he  would  be  liable  to  flogging.  The  clause  of 
the  Bill  of  which  we  have  thus  stated  the  effect  is  open  to  criticism 
in  details,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Bill  will  perhaps  pay  some 
attention.  The  grave  defect  of  the  measure,  however,  is  that  it 
leaves  magistrates  at  liberty  to  proceed  summarily,  and  thus  there 
may  never  be  a  conviction  rendering  the  offender  liable  to  the 
new  punishment  which  public  opinion  has  demanded  as  specially 
suitable  to  “assaults  of  brutal  violence.” 


PIOUS  PICKETING. 

IT  would  seem  that  the  gust  of  American  Revivalism  which  has 
been  passing  over  the  country  has  now,  like  the  East  wind, 
pretty  well  blown  itself  out.  What  was  heralded  as  a  great  move¬ 
ment  for  the  salvation  of  tho  masses  has  quietly  subsided  into  a 
mild  afternoon  or  evening’s  amusement  for  the  less  occupied  part 
of  the  middle  classes  and  for  a  sprinkling  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  find  themselves 
much  more  comfortable  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  than  they  were 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  that  they  have  a  more  manageable 
sort  of  audience  to  deal  with.  It  is  true  that  on  one  occasion  at  the 
Opera  House  a  misguided  person  who  felt  suddenly  converted  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  imagine  that  hehad therefore  a  right  to  make 
as  much  noise  as  Mr.  Moody,  but  he  was  immediately  ejected  by 
the  police,  under  the  orders  of  the  preacher ;  an  incident  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  old  French  satirical  injunction : — 

Defense  a  Dieu 
De  faire  miracles 
Dans  ce  lieu. 

This  summary  treatment  of  spiritual  fervour  has  no  doubt 
served  as  a  useful  warning  to  other  persons  to  keep  their 
feelings  under  proper  control,  and  not  to  take  what  Mr. 
Moody  says  too  seriously.  It  shows  moreover  that  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey’s 
operations  during  their  country  tour,  in  London  at  least  they 
have  thought  it  as  well  to  defer  to  the  prejudices  of  propriety. 
They  have,  in  fact,  abandoned  their  original  pretensions,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  rouse  the  lower  orders,  have  done  their 
best  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  good  society.  Arrangements  are 
made  by  which  spiritual  aspirants  of  respectable  position  may 
avoid  the  unpleasant  crush  of  the  mob  at  the  celestial  gates,  and 
take  their  spiritual  consolation  comfortably  in  private  boxes  and 
reserved  stalls ;  and  the  tone  of  the  performances  has  also  been 
adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  exigencies  of  polite  repose. 
Judging  from  the  demeanour  of  the  company  in  the  Haymarket, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  effect  of  revival  services 
was  rather  soothing  than  stimulating  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  in  some 
degree  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  apparently  only  persons 
who  are  already  perfectly  sure  of  their  own  conversion  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  must  have  seen  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  audience  was  composed  of  just  the  sort  of  people  who  are 
already  provided  with  abundant  religious  ministrations  of  every 


kind,  while  of  the  classes  which  are  outside  the  ordinary  pale  of 
the  church  and  chapel-going  world  there  was  hardly  a  trace. 
Yet  the  presence  of  the  latter  would  have  been  the  only 
justification  which  could  be  pleaded  for  the  preacher’s  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage  and  degrading  burlesque  of  sacred  things.  That  persons  with 
any  degree  of  education  and  cultivated  intelligence  should  take 
delight  in  hearing  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  subjects  discussed 
in  this  style  must  necessarily  indicate  a  depraved  and  morbid  taste. 
Such  people  go,  not  for  the  sake  of  grave  and  elevated  teaching, 
but  merely  to  be  tickled  in  a  new  way.  Mr.  Moody,  with  that 
practical  shrewdness  which  he  has  invariably  shown  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements,  is  himself  perfectly  aware  of  the  cause  of  such 
success  as  has  attended  his  performances.  What  was  wanted,  he 
said  at  a  recent  Conference  on  the  subject  of  revivals,  was  some¬ 
thing  new.  The  old  methods  might  be  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  then  they  were  old,  and  that  was  enough.  The  world  was 
tired  of  them,  and  must  have  a  change.  And,  he  added,  if  the 
new  bait  does  not  succeed,  we  must  try  some  other,  and  if  that  fails 
too,  we  must  go  on  trying  until  we  find  a  bait  that  will  do.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  argument  of  this  kind  might  be  used  to  justify 
some  proceedings  of  rather  a  startling  character,  as,  for  instance,  if 
the  preacher  were  to  discard  his  clothes  as  well  as  grammar  and 
ordinary  decorum ;  and  also  that  a  change  made  for  the  mere  sake 
of  change  is  apt  to  wear  itself  out  very  soon.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  is  the  principle  on  which  the  revivalists 
have  been  operating;  and  their  bait  has  been  found  attractive 
chiefly  by  people  who  have  lost  their  relish  for  plain  and  whole¬ 
some  fare,  and  are  already  beginning  to  discover  that  the  new 
sauce  is  getting  to  be  monotonous  too. 

That  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who  have  for  the 
moment  exhausted  other  forms  of  relaxation,  find  in  these  services 
a  means  of  not  unpleasantly  beguiling  their  hours  of  leisure,  is  of 
course  plain  enough ;  and  some  of  them  may  probably  derive  a 
certain  amount  of  spiritual  comfort  from  the  exercises  at  which 
they  assist,  especially  on  the  days  when  they  find  themselves  in 
the  company  of  a  royal  Princess  or  a  Duchess.  A  sense  of  social 
dignity  is  thus  combined  with  the  enjoyment  of  prospective: 
spiritual  advancement,  and  the  best  is  got  out  of  both  worlds  at  a 
very  moderate  figure.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  services 
are  rather  a  religious  recreation  for  people  who  are  already 
pretty  comfortable  about  their  souls  than  a  means  of  awakening 
hardened  sinners,  or  a  stimulus  to  practical  religion.  There  is 
no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moody’s  audiences,  plenty  of  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  the  world,  but  it  is  that  sort  of  anxiety 
which  chiefly  relates  to  the  impending  disasters  of  other  people. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  revivalist  in  another  generation 
whose  services  had  been  attended  with  much  unction  by  a  lady  of 
rank,  and  who,  in  calling  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her,  happened 
to  express  a  hope  that  she  had  repented  of  her  sins,  upon  which 
the  lady  summoned  her  husband  to  put  “  that  man  ”  out  of  doors. 
A  considerable  element  in  the  charm  of  the  revivalist  services  is  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  a  sort  of  Lucretian  satisfaction  in  witnessing  from  a  safe 
shore  the  tossing  of  poor  wretches  on  the  stormy  waves.  The 
sense  of  personal  security  is  quickened  and  intensified  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  at  any  moment 
liable  to  be  submerged ;  and  though  the  spectators  are  no  doubt 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  sufferers,  and  anxious  that  they  should  be 
saved,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  would  feel  their  own 
complacent  happiness  quite  so  acutely  if  it  were  not  sharpened  by 
the  consciousness  that  at  least  they  are  quite  safe  themselves. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  their  own  deficiencies,  but  those  of  other  people 
which  are  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  elect,  or  rather  of 
the  self-elected.  They  feel  that  they  are  rather  reflectors  to 
disseminate  and  add  to  the  brightness  of  the  light  than  part  of  the 
darkness  to  be  illuminated.  Hence  the  prayers  by  “  three  wives 
that  reason  may  be  restored  to  their  husbands,”  by  “  a  Christian 
in  behalf  of  a  backsliding  brother,”  and  so  on.  And  this  character¬ 
istic  has  been  very  strikingly  brought  out  in  some  of  the  practices 
which  have  resulted  from  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 's  ex¬ 
hortations.  We  had  heard  before  of  the  house-to-house  visita¬ 
tion  which  had  been  organized  in’  various  country  towns  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  part  of  the  revival  system ;  and  it 
now  appears  that  it  has  been  introduced  in  London.  Bands 
of  Moody-and-Sankeyites  prowl  about,  break  into  private  houses, 
catechize  and  insult  the  inmates,  and.  supply  a  cover  for  other 
persons  on  similar  pretexts  to  steal  the  umbrellas  and  spoons. 
Calling  at  a  house  in  order  to  inquire  after  the  spiritual  health  of 
the  occupants  is  not  as  yet  an  indictable  offence,  but  if  it  continues 
to  be  practised  in  the  fashion  and  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  it  will  become 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  pious  picketing 
quite  as  annoying  and  unjustifiable  as  that  of  the  Trade-Unionists, 
and  a  gross  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Englishman's  castle.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  whether 
the  visits  of  these  Moodyites  are  agreeable,  no  introduction  of  any 
kind  is  sought,  nor  is  even  any  notice  given.  The  pickets  are 
sometimes  men,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  more  commonly 
women,  and  they  allot  different  districts  to  themselves  as  if  by 
some  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  They  knock  at  the  door, 
and  ask  to  see  the  master  or  mistress,  but  without  stating  their 
business.  In  most  cases  they  are  civilly  shown  into  the  par¬ 
lour  or  drawing-room,  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  really 
an  errand  which  may  warrant  their  intrusion  ;  and,  on  any 
members  of  the  family  appearing,  they  are  assailed  with  ques¬ 
tions  which  imply,  and  indeed  almost  explicitly  proclaim,  a  strong 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  visitors  that  those  whom  they  are 
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addressing  are  utterly  destitute  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  reli- 
oion,  and°  probablv  doomed  to  eternal  perdition,  unless  they  at 
once  change  their  ways,  buy  a  harmonium  and  a  bushel 
of  hymn-books,  and  place  themselves  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  the  eminent  apostles  Moody  and  Sankey.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sort  of  unpleasant  shock  which  is  produced  in  a  quiet 
household  by  the  apparition  of  a  couple  of  tierce  fanatics 
o-oing  round  with  denunciations  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  they 
woufd  probably  go  away  at  once  if  firmly  ordered  off,  hut  stolid 
impudence  of  the  kind  with  which  they  are  armed  is  a  powerful 
weapon,  and  is  often  mercilessly  used  in  the  case  of  weak  women. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  intrusion  can  hardly  fail  to  he  ex¬ 
tremely  irritating,  for  even  persons  of  the  least  sensitive  character 
do  not  care  to  have  admonitions  of  the  most  solemn  kind  flung  at 
them  by  persons  out  of  the  street  to  whom  they  are  perfect 
strangers.  A  certain  bond  of  acquaintance,  if  not.  of  close  and 
permanent  intimacy,  is  essential  as  a  foundation  for  intercourse  of" 
so  delicate  a  nature. 

The  whole  thing  is  of  course  an  impertinence  of  the  most 
daring  kind.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  qualified  and  accredited 
missionary  going  to  the  houses  of  people  whom  he  may  reason¬ 
ably  suppose  to  be  in  need  of,  and  not  unwilling  to  receive, 
his  visits.  A  Moodyite  inquisitor  is  simply  anybody  who  chooses 
to  assume  a  spiritual  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  has  a  taste  for  poking  his  or  her  nose  into  other  people’s 
affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  good  can  be  done  by 
this  rude  and  irritating  invasion  of  domestic  privacy,  but  no  doubt 
it  gratifies  the  spiritual  pride  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  This 
system  of  persecution  has  happily  not  been  adopted,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  by  any  other  sect,  but  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  would  he  the  state  of  the  world,  if  it  were  to 
become  general,  and  if  every  competing  set  of  religious  agitators 
were  to  send  out  its  bands  of  pickets.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  results  of  the  revival  movement,  and  it  is  boasted  by  its 
supporters  that  its  track  has  been  marked  by  the  symptoms  of 
active  religious  life.  It  certainly  does  not  appear  that  in  Scotland 
or  the  North  of  England,  though  ministers  may  have  been  more 
busy,  magistrates  have  had  less  to  do ;  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  public  services,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  sort  of  inquisitorial  invasion  of  private  life » which  has  in 
many  places  followed  in  their  train  is  hardly  calculated  to  develop 
Christian  charity. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CANAL  RING. 

IN  the  latter  part  of  March  the  New  York  Herald  was  busy  in 
exposing  the  frauds  of  what  it  called  the  “Canal  Ring.” 
Governor  Tilden  had  made  these  frauds  the  subject  of  a  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
became  thereupon  the  centre  of  an  excitement  which  was  propa¬ 
gated  to  the  utmost  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald.  This  washing 
of  dirty  linen  in  public  was  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the 
attention  of  neighbours  was  naturally  attracted  to  it.  The  Tunes 
told  the  story  for  the  information  of  English  readers,  adding  some 
comments  of  its  own,  with  which  the  Herald  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  correctly,  allowing  of  course 
for  exaggeration,  Dickens  represented  the  workings  of  the  ordinary 
American  mind.  When  a  native  settler  at  Eden  was  driven  to 
admit  that  that  place  was  damp,  he  added,  “but  not  so  damp  as 
England,  let  alone  its  institutions.”  The  Herald  allows  that  “  the 
Tammany  conspiracy  was  sad  enough,  and  this  Canal  Ring  is 

not  much  better  ” ;  and  it  proceeds  by  way  of  set-off  to  refer  to 

bribery  at  elections,  the  Greville  Memoirs,  and  “  the  career 
of  a  leading  editor  of  the  great  Times."  It  is  fully  competent 
to  the  Herald  to  compare  any  modern  English  abuses  with 
those  of  native  growth,  which,  when  it  is  in  the  vein,  it 

so  eloquently  denounces;  but  surely  it  is  rather  grotesque  to 

institute  a  parallel  between  Tweed  and  King  George  IV.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Herald ,  either  as  a  literary  exercise  or  under  the 
influence  of  some  motive  arising  out  of  local  politics,  sometimes 
writes  about  these  frauds  with  a  severe  indignation  which  we  half 
fancv  is  factitious.  But  if  we  take  this  wonderful  journal  at  its  word, 
we  are  forthwith  warned  that  only  Americans  can  be  permitted  to 
criticize  America.  “  George  IV.  robbed  the  treasury  of  England 
of  far  more  money  than  Tweed.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honour, 
and  now  rests  in  the  tomb  of  English  Kings.  Tweed  is  in 
gaol.”  This  is  not  a  caricature  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Dickens,  but  an  actual  quotation  from  an  article  in  the  Herald. 
The  same  article  proceeds  to  assert  that  America  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  England.  “  The  difference  is  that  we  say  what 
we  think  from  day  to  day,”  while  in  England,  according  to  the 
Herald,  comments  only  appear  in  the  generation  after  the  facts  oc¬ 
curred. 

It  is  happily  unnecessary  for  us  to  adopt  any  statements  or 
comments  of  newspapers  as  to  the  Canal  Ring,  because  a  Joint 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State, 
has  made  a  Report  upon  this  subject,  in  which  exaggeration,  either 
for  rhetorical  or  political  purposes,  cannot  be  suspected.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  was  required  to  report  within  thirty  days,  and  therefore  the 
scope  of  their  inquiry  was  necessarily  limited.  It  finds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “  the  system  of  letting  and  prosecuting  contracts  for 
work  upon  the  canals  is  full  of  grave  defects,  giving  opportunities 
for  numerous  and  varied  deceptions  and  frauds,  opportunities  that 
designing  men  have  not  hesitated  to  embrace.”  In  the  brief  time 


allowed  to  the  Committee  it  would  have  been  impossible,  it 
thinks,  to  make  even  a  catalogue  in  detail  of  the  frauds  which 
the  testimony  given  indicates,  in  addition  to  those  which  it  seems 
conclusively  to  prove.  Many  of  the  evils  shown  by  the  evidence 
could  not,  the  Committee  says,  have  occurred  if  the  existing 
laws  had  been  observed,  and  the  public  officers  had  faithfully 
discharged  their  duties  under  them ;  while  others  appear  to  the 
Committee  to  have  been  the  direct  result  of  special  legislation, 
which  doubtless  had  inception  in  the  action  of  the  parties  in¬ 
terested.  The  Committee  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  method  of 
prosecuting  what  are  called  “  extraordinary  repairs  ”  upon  the 
canals.  It  may  be  the  building  of  a  lock  that  is  required,  or  the 
enlargement,  improvement,  or  repair  of  a  section  of  the  canal. 
Carriers  of  goods  and  residents  have  called  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  the  canal  officers  certify  the  necessity  of  the  work. 
A  legislative  Committee  now  reports  in  favour  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  it,  and  a  Bill,  after  some  reduction  in  the  amount  ap¬ 
propriated,  is  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  The  next  step  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate,  whicli  is  made  by  a  Divisional  Engineer  of  the 
canal.  The  Committee  supposes  that  this  officer  may  be  honest  and 
capable,  or  negligent,  or  dishonest,  and  in  collusion  with  intended 
bidders  for  the  contract.  But  in  any  case  the  estimate  is  not  for 
the  whole  work,  but  only  for  so  much  material  and  labour  as  the 
legislative  appropriation  will  cover.  This  estimate  is  exhibited  at 
the  Engineer’s  office,  and  sealed  tenders  are  invited  for  the  work. 
Three  Commissioners  meet  to  open  the  tenders  and  award  the 
contracts.  At  this  point  the  actual  machinerv  of  fraud  comes 
before  us  under  the  designation  of  “  unbalanced  bids.”  A  person 
offers  to  furnish  materials  and  labour  at  prices  varying  greatly  from 
the  Engineer’s  estimate,  and  very  disproportionate' to  their  actual 
value.  Some  of  the  prices  are  exceedingly  high,  while  others  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  will  offer  to  do  the  specified 
amount  of  rock  excavation  at  a  few  cents  per  cubic  yard,  while  for 
the  same  amoimt  of  earth  excavation  he  bids  one  dollar  or  more. 
Like  incongruities  appear  in  the  prices  for  slope  and  vertical  walls, 
bailing  and  draining,  lining,  puddling,  hemlock  and  oak  timber, 
spikes  and  nails.  Nevertheless,  when  the  whole  is  added  up,  it 
appears  that  the  amount  which  the  State  is  to  pay  for  the  various 
items  will  be  less  than  the  Engineer  had  estimated.  In  other 
words,  the  bid,  though  what  is  called  an  unbalanced  one,  seems 
on  its  face  low,  and  therefore  advantageous  to  the  State.  When 
the  other  bids  are  opened,  all  or  nearly  all  are  found  to  have 
similar  character,  all  are  more  or  less  unbalance^.,  and  those  which 
are  least  so  are  regarded  as  having  the  fatal  defect  of  requiring 
the  State  to  pay  a  higher  price  on  the  aggregate  for  the  desired 
work.  The  Commissioners  argue  that  the  constitution  of  the  State 
requires  that  “  all  contracts  for  work  or  materials  on  any  canal  shall 
be  made  with  the  person  who  shall  offer  to  do  or  provide  for  the  same 
at  the  lowest  price,  with  adequate  security  for  performance.”  And  if 
they  reject  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  ground  that  his  proposal  is 
unbalanced  and  opens  a  door  for  fraud,  they  must  also  reject  on 
the  same  ground  the  next  bid  and  the  next.  They  say  that  if 
they  award  the  contract  to  a  bidder  whose  prices,  though  better 
balanced,  are  higher  in  the  aggregate,  they  violate  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provision.  On  the  whole,  they  decide  to  award  the  contract 
to  the  bidder  whose  aggregate  bid  seems  the  lowest,  and  this 
although  they  have  announced  that  unbalanced  bids  will  be  re¬ 
jected.  There  is  hardly  a  case  upon  record  where  any  effort  has 
been  made  by  refusing  such  bids  to  obtain  others  better  balanced 
and  more  honest. 

The  work  now  proceeds  under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner.  There  are  reports,  certificates, 
and  audit,  just  as  in  England  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  all 
this  machinery  is  powerless  to  check  fraud.  It  is  many  years  since 
our  Government  allowed  itself  to  be  plundered  in  this  undisguised 
manner.  During  the  great  war  it  used  to  be  said  that,  if  you  had 
any  Parliamentary  interest,  your  course  was  to  buy  a  ship — any 
rotten  hulk  would  do — and  get  her  taken  up  as  a  transport,  and 
there  was  a  yearly  income  for  you.  The  New  York  Herald 
will  probably  say  that  at  this  day  we  are  no  more  honest 
than  its  own  countrymen,  but  only  more  silent  and  discreet 
in  fraud.  There  does,  however,  appear  to  be  some  ground 
for  saying,  as  the  Times  did,  that  Americans  generally  regard 
with  “  quiet  cynicism”  a  notorious  system  of  peculation  of 
State  funds.  It  soon  becomes  evident  that  the  contractor’s  bid 
was  based  either  on  large  experience  and  familiarity  with  canals, 
or  on  collusion  with  the  Engineer.  It  turns  out  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  that  class  of  work  for  which  he  had  bid  high,  and 
very  little  of  that  class  for  which  he  had  bid  low.  If,  however, 
he  should  turn  out  a  loser,  he  either  applies  to  the  Commissioners 
to  cancel  his  contract  or  to  the  Legislature  for  relief  in  the  shape  of 
a  further  grant  of  money  on  the  plea  of  “  unexpected  difficulties.” 
Supposing,  however,  that  he  has  made  his  calculations  profitably, 
the  work  goes  on,  the  expenditure  far  exceeds  the  original 
appropriation,  the  Legislature  makes  further  grants  as  required, 
and  always  on  the  footing  of  the  original  contract  with  its  un¬ 
balanced  bids.  Thus,  a  contractor  sometimes  receives  ten  times 
the  amount  of  the  first  appropriation.  We  have  thus  far  followed 
strictly,  with  some  abbreviation,  the  language  of  the  Report,  and 
readers  must  by  this  time  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
“  Canal  Ring.”  The  Committee  cannot  discover  any  warrant  of 
law  “  for  this  extraordinary  stretching  of  a  contract  in  order  to 
enable  its  holder  to  have  the  benefit  of  subsequent  appropriations.” 
It  is  a  long-standing  custom,  meeting  with  the  general  approval  of 
contractors,  and  apparently  of  canal  officers.  How,  when,  or  where 
the  usage  began  cannot  be  explained.  Perhaps  like  the  “  sublime 
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laws”  mentioned  by  the  poet,  it  has  its  origin  in  the  clouds. 
Sometimes  the  Commissioners  make  changes  in  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  work,  and  usually  “  in  the  direction  of  the 
items  for  which  the  highest  prices  will  have  to  he  paid.”  Such 
is  the  working  of  the  system  even  when  contractors  and  officers 
are  assumed  to  he  exact  in  accounts  and  just  in  measurements. 
But  there  are  “  negligent,  incompetent,  and  dishonest  persons  ”  in 
hoth  these  classes. 

We  cannot  help  accepting  the  statements  of  this  Report, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  any  less  responsible 
utterances  jnay  not  he  inspired  by  party  considerations.  Even 
Governor  Tilden,  according  to  the  Herald,  is  aware  that  investiga¬ 
tion  and  punishment  of  fraud  must  prove  his  best  aids  in  secui  ing 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1876.  He  has 
observed  that  corruption  has  gone  out  of  fashion  and  honesty  has 
come  in.  We  will  venture  to  remark  that  it  appears  to  us  equally 
improbable  that  one  political  party  should  have  a  monopoly  either 
of  corruption  or  of  honesty.  No  one  doubts  that  the  opponents 
of  Walpole  would  have  bribed  members  of  Parliament  as  he  did 
if  they  could  have  got  their  fingers  into  the  public  purse. 


CRICKET  AND  THE  MARYLEBONE  CLUB. 

WE  are  not  altogether  surprised  to  leam  that  there  are  some 
signs  of  modern  cricket  falling  into  a  condition  akin  to  that 
of  modern  racing.  We  are  getting  quite  accustomed  to  the  fact 
that,  though  there  are  eight  or  nine  hundred  horses  in  training  at 
Newmarket,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  together  a  field  of  half- 
a-dozen  for  any  ordinary  race ;  and  we  now  hear  on  official  autho¬ 
rity  that,  though  there  are  nineteen  hundred  members  of  the 
Marylebone  Club,  the  Secretary  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  get 
playing  Elevens  out  of  this  multitude  for  the  various  matches  on 
his  list.  We  know  that  some  people  become  owners  of  race¬ 
horses  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  not  running  them ; 
and  it  seems,  too,  that  a  good  many  gentlemen  become  members 
of  cricket  clubs  for  the  express  purpose  of  not  playing  cricket.  The 
Committee  of  the  Marylebone  Club  annually  advertise  a  long 
and  attractive  list  of  matches,  in  the  majority  of  which  the  M.C.C. 
and  G.  are  opposed,  both  on  their  own  ground  and  _  in  the 
country,  to  various  counties,  schools,  and  clubs  of  distinction. 
When  the  matches,  especially  the  out-matches,  come  to  be  played, 
it  is  found  that  the  “  M.C.C.”  element  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  that  the  “  G.”  is  practically  left  by  itself  to  light 
the  battles  of  the  first  cricket  club  in  the  world.  Naturally,  such 
a  result  can  give  satisfaction  to  nobody.  The  counties  are 
affronted  at  having  to  meet  Elevens  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
ground  bowlers,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  M.C.C.  feels  justly 
annoyed  at  the  apathy  displayed  by  members.  In  the  annual 
report  lately  submitted  to  the  Club  the  Committee  of  the 
M.C.C.  make  pointed  reference  to  the  growing  reluctance  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  take  part  in  important  matches,  and  remark  with  regret 
that  last  season,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Club, 
several  matches  “  were  either  abandoned  or  otherwise  injured  both 
by  the  non-appearance  of  members  who  had  engaged  to  play  and 
by  the  reluctance  of  others  to  take  part  at  all.”  We  wish  we 
could  indulge  a  sanguine  expectation  that  the  appeal  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  playing  members  to  exert  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  Club  with  greater  energy  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response ; 
but  we  confess  we  anticipate  but  a  meagre  result.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Club  gives  rise  to 
very  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  its  playing-  strength.  There  are  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  members,  it  is  true ;  but  from  them  we  must  first 
deduct  many  who  are  very  old,  many  who  are  past  their  prime  and 
are  content  to  rest  on  their  well-won  laurels,  many  who  in  their 
prime  were  good  for  very  little  and  never  won  any  laurels  at  all, 
and  some  perhaps  who  never  touched  a  bat  in  their  lives.  Lord’s 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  lounges  in  London,  and  cricketing  ability, 
past  or  present,  is  no  necessary  qualification  for  membership. 
Having  got  rid  of  the  aged,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  incapable 
members — altogether  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  nineteen 
hundred — we  come  to  what  we  may  call  the  effective  force  of  the 
Club.  We  think  we  shall  show  that  this  force  also  must  be  pretty 
well  weeded  out  before  we  arrive  at  those  particular  members  of 
whom  the  Committee  are  in  search.  We  must  deduct  from  it 
many  members  who  are  engaged  in  professions  which  only  admit 
of  their  occasional  indulgence  in  cricket,  many  who  never  reside  in 
London  and  who  probably  visit  Lord's  about  twice  in  the  season 
for  the  University  and  school  matches,  many  whose  services  are 
claimed  by  their  respective  counties,  many  who  prefer  to  have 
their  cricket  in  the  country  among  their  own  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  some  who  undertake  to  play,  but  break  their  engage¬ 
ments,  and  who  consequently  are  never  asked,  or  ought  never  to  be 
asked,  to  play  again.  We  shall  then  at  length  reach  that  select 
residuum  of  members  who  are  first-rate  cricketers,  who  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves,  who  spend  the  season  in 
London,  who  are  not  wanted  by  their  counties,  who  prefer  M.C.C. 
and  G.  matches  to  any  other  that  are  offered  for  their  acceptance, 
and  who  always  keep  their  promises.  The  number  of  such  mem¬ 
bers  might  probably  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers,  and  we  see  no 
probability  of  an  increase.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
Committee  of  the  M.C.C.,  dazzled  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Club  in  numbers,  have  assumed  too  hastily  that  its  playing 
strength  has  grown  proportionately.  They  have  in  conse¬ 
quence  issued  of  late  ambitious  programmes  which  they  find 


it  very  hard  to  get  through  satisfactorily,  and  they  are  now  driven 
to  appeal  to  members  to  help  them  out  of  the  difficulty.  They 
profess  to  care  less  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  members — 
though,  by  admitting  members  in  numbers  altogether  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  them,  the  Committee 
certainly  gave  the  idea  that  what  they  principally  cared  for  was 
money — than  for  their  effective  support  in  the  field,  “  in  order  to 
maintain  the  Marylebone  Club  at  the  head  of  the  cricketing  world.” 
Now  we  must  say  that  we  see  no  reason  why,  when  a  good  cricketer 
joins  the  Marylebone  Club,  he  should  be  laid  under  any  obligation 
to  play  in  M.C.C.  matches  in  preference  to  others  which  may  suit 
his  tastes  and  inclinations  better.  If  the  Committee  of  the  M.C.C. 
find  that  members  do  not  care  to  take  part  in  many  of  their  adver¬ 
tised  matches,  the  most  prudent  course  would  seem  to  be  to  curtail 
the  list,  and  thus  to  save  the  Club  from  the  scandal  and  annoyance 
of  abandoning  matches  duly  arranged,  or  else  of  playing  them 
under  circumstances  reflecting  little  credit  on  so  distinguished  a 
society. 

We  have  the  month  of  August  especially  in  our  eye  when  sug¬ 
gesting  a  curtailment  of  the  programme,  for  it  is  in  August  that 
so  many  of  the  M.C.C.  and  G.  out-matches  are  played,  and  it  is 
in  August  also  that  playing  members  of  the  Club  are  hunted  up 
with  the  greatest  diliiculty.  In  August  the  “  M.C.C.  ’  is  dis¬ 
persed  all  over  the  world,  and  that  section  of  it  which 
stops  at  home  for  cricket  arranges  itself  into  select  _  knots 
and  parties,  and  takes  a  holiday  tour— a  fortnight  in  the 
Midlands,  a  fortnight  in  the  West — and  combines  cricketing 
with  other  social  pleasures.  I  Zingari  first  set  the  example 
of  not  giving  an  exhibition  of  their  cricketing  talent  for 
nothing.  In  return  for  their  elegant  illustrations  of  the  national 
game  they  required  dinners,  balls,  and  the  hospitality  of  country 
houses;  and,  at  a  modest  distance,  other  societies  of  amateur 
cricketers  are  more  and  more  treading  in  their  steps.  There 
are  no  such  inducements  held  out  to  those  who  join  in  the  out¬ 
matches  promoted  by  the  Marylebone  Club ;  and  in  addition 
a  member  consenting  to  play  is  often  in  ignorance  of  who  will 
be  his  associates,  and  really  one  ought  to  be  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  people  in  whose  company  one  has  to  remain  for  several 
days  in  the  dull  inns  of  dull  provincial  towns.  Then  we  must 
say  that,  unless  the  captains  in  these  matches  are  very  judiciously 
selected,  members  will  fight  very  shy  of  them.  A  club  of  nineteen 
hundred  members  necessarily  includes  some  who  are  personally 
unpopular,  not  to  say  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “G.” 
is  in  great  force  in  August.  Professional  work  at  Lord's  is  over, 
and  the  “  G.”  is  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  show  its  small 
merits  to  the  provinces,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  such  substantial 
tokens  of  provincial  appreciation  as  are  sternly  denied  at  Lord’s. 
The  “  G.”  is  mightily  fond  of  the  August  outings,  and  presses  its 
claims  to  share  in  them.  The  less  the  M.C.C.  takes  part  in 
them  the  better  the  “  G.”  is  pleased  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
people  in  the  country  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter ;  and  it 
is  certain,  from  their  Annual  Report,  that  the  Committee  of  the 
M.C.C.  take  quite  an  opposite  view.  Yet  we  see  no  likelihood  of 
these  matches  being  conducted  in  the  future  on  any  improved 
principle,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  matter  for  consideration  whether 
they  should  be  retained  on  the  list. 

The  Committee  of  the  M.C.C.  sound  another  note  of  alarm  in 
their  Report  in  reference  to  those  time-honoured  matches  which 
are  among  the  events  of  the  season.  Not  only  are  the  members 
apathetic,  but  the  professionals  of  England  also  are  becoming  in¬ 
different  to  the  attractions  of  Lord’s.  They  make  their  own  en¬ 
gagements,  regardless  of  M.C.C.  fixtures,  and  the  Committee's 
mournful  anticipations  that  the  great  Whitsun-Monday  match 
at  Lord’s  between  the  North  and  South  would  this  year  be 
virtually  a  failure,  because  the  best  players  of  Yorkshire  and  Notts 
preferred  to  plav  elsewhere,  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
The  Committee  plead  that  they  have  done  a  good  deal  for  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  that  professionals  ought  to  do  something  in  return 
for  them ;  but  we  fear  this  appeal  ad  misericord iam  will  not  be 
much  attended  to.  Professionals,  who  take  up  cricket  not  ironi 
love  of  it  but  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it,  cannot  be  blamed 
for  taking  "their  wares  to  the  best  market.  If  it  pays  them 
to  play  at  Lord’s,  they  will  play  there ;  if  it  pays  them 
better  to  play  elsewhere,  the  management  at  Lord's  may  whistle 
for  them.  The  love  of  cricket  is  so  widely  extended  that  an  able 
exponent  of  the  game  can  secure  abundant  patronage  without 
needing-  the  imprimatur  of  the  M.C.C. ;  and  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  patrons  of  cricket  are  certainly  more  ready  to  gratify  the 
professional  thirst  for  pecuniary  reward  than  in  the  South.  The 
Marylebone  Club  also  has  to  contend  now  against  very  powerful 
competition,  and  cannot  expect  to  carry  all  before  it  as  in  the  days 
that  were.  There  are  two  rival  metropolitan  grounds  whose 
managers  bid  for  popular  favour ;  and  all  three  have  to  compete 
with  the  Great  Northern  managements,  powerfully  supported  as 
they  are  by  a  large  population  devoted  to  sport  of  every  kind,  and 
ready  to  pay  largely  for  it.  Then,  too,  North  v.  South  ”  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be,  a  solitary  Triton  among  a  shoal  of  minnows. 
There  are  five  North  v.  South  matches  already  advertised  for  this 
season  ;  and  hence  there  is  less  anxiety  to  have  a  share  in  a  contest 
which  is  becoming  quite  vulgarized  by  its  frequency.  Great 
matches  under  the  old  sounding  titles  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  sometimes  at  intervals  of  only  a  fortnight ;  and  familiarity, 
as  we  know,  is  the  parent  of  contempt.  If  the  Derby  were  run  four 
times  in  the  season,  who  would  trouble  himself  to  see  it  ?  Perhaps 
Lord  Harris  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  remarked  at 
the  M.C.C.  dinner  that  there  was  too  much  cricket.  As  manager 
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of  a  county  Eleven,  and  laudably  anxious  to  raise  his  county  to  its 
former  position,  he  has  already  discovered  that  players  can  be 
secured' at  a  price,  but  that  amateurs  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  ot 
the  charmer,  or  abandon  the  pleasant  social  cricket  gatherings  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes  for  the  sake  of  figuring  in 
the  presence  of  unfamiliar  spectators  in  county  contests.  From  his 
point  of  view  Lord  Harris  is  right,  but  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
him.  If  cricket  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  national  game,  players, 
whether  professional  or  amateur,  must  have  the  utmost  freedom  ot 
choice  in  the  selection  of  their  matches.  The  professional  will 
choose  the  most  profitable,  the  amateur  the  most  pleasurable, 
matches.  The  professional  will  follow  the  most  liberal  employer ; 
the  amateur  will  consort  with  the  most  agreeable  companions.  No 
hindrance  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  either  the  amateur  or  the 
professional  suiting  himself;  and  when  it  is  plainly  seen  that  a 
certain  class  of  matches  have  ceased  to  be  popular — not  merely 
with  the  spectators,  but  with  the  players  also — prudence  would 
seem  to  dictate  their  abandonment.  Committees  will  be  wise 
to  study  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  shape  their  policy  accord¬ 
ingly,  though  they  may  be  compelled  to  abandon  some  ot  the 
cherished  traditions  of  their  youth. 


REVIEWS. 


WARBURTON’S  JOURNEY  ACROSS  AUSTRALIA.* 

IT  is  not  to  any  kind  of  literary  merit  that  the  undeniable  interest  of 
the  most  recent  record  of  Australian  exploration  is  due.  How¬ 
ever  competent  Colonel  Egerton  Warburton  might  have  proved  him¬ 
self  to  work  up  his  rough  jottings  of  travel  and  hardship  into  a 
narrative  systematic  in  form  and  graphic  in  regard  to  style,  the 
prostration  brought  on  by  his  intense  and  prolonged  sufferings  left 
him  with  neither  the  health,  the  inclination,  nor  indeed  the  mere 
power  of  eyesight,  needful  for  the  elaboration  of  a  work  on 
such  a  scale.  "  After  all,  no  amount  of  artistic  skill  could 
possibly  have  added  to  the  effect  of  words  vivid  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  reality  of  a  daily  struggle  with  death  in  its  most  appalling 
shape.  Every  reader  of  sense  and  feeling  will  find  cause  for  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  resolve  of  the  editor  to  let  the  efforts  of  the 
gallant  band,  with  all  their  hopes  and  fears  as  they  toiled  through 
the  trackless  wilderness,  remain  exactly  as  they  were  jotted  down 
by  the  leader  whilst  the  agony  was  fresh  upon  his  mind.  To  such 
readers  the  evident  fidelity  and  absence  of  exaggeration  in  Colonel 
YVarburton’s  style  will  form  an  additional  charm. 

What  the  editor  has  done  by  way  of  connecting  his  author’s 
exploits  with  the  series  of  previous  explorations  of  the  interior 
of  the  Australian  continent  is  not  such  as  to  heighten  its  interest, 
or  to  make  clear  its  bearings  upon  the  general  problem  of  Australian 
discovery  and  development.  His  sketch  of  what  has  been  gained 
by  the  expeditions  of  successive  travellers,  limited  as  it  is  to 
the  Western  province,  is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  will  be  all 
but  meaningless  to  readers  wanting  in  local  knowledge  or 
having  at  hand  no  good  map  of  the  Southern  continent.  Not  a 
tithe  of  the  names  of  places  occurring  in  the  Introduction  are  to 
be  found  in  the  miserable  skeleton  map  accompanying  Colonel 
Warburton’s  line  of  route,  full  and  sufficient  as  the  latter  is  in 
itself.  Thus  there  are  no  means  of  tracking  the  steps  of  Eyre 
in  his  toilsome  but  successful  journey  round  the  Great  Bight, 
which  took  him  and  his  party  from  June  1840  to  July  7,  1841, 
including  the  time  spent  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  outflank 
the  vast  salt  bed  of  Lake  Torrens.  Not  much  eloquence  is,  indeed, 
needed  to  dress  up  the  deeds  of  daring  or  the  marvels  of  self- 
reliance  displayed  by  this  remarkable  man,  whose  unshrinking  force 
of  will  and  nerve  bore  him  through  his  resolute  marches  into  the 
interior.  Across  those  interminable  sandhills,  reduced  at  times  to 
six  pints  of  water  to  last  for  as  many  days,  deserted  by  his 
native  followers,  his  faithful  white  companion  murdered  by 
these  scoundrels,  Eyre  and  his  sole  remaining  black  attendant, 
little  more  than  skeletons,  were  borne  by  their  jaded  horses 
into  Albany.  Skirting  as  he  did  the  coast,  Eyre  could  of 
course  do  nothing  towards  dispelling  the  mystery  which  hung- 
over  the  whole  interior  region — the  greatest  blank  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  geography  of  "our  planet,  excepting  that  around 
the  North  Pole,  for  the  vast  once  unknown  heart  of  Africa 
has  been  pierced  to  a  greater  depth  and  in  more  varied  direc¬ 
tions.  As  the  result  of  his  indomitable  pluck,  he  at  all 
events  made  it  abundantly  clear  that,  if  the  pastoral  in¬ 
terests  of  South  Australia  absolutely  required  a  land  commu¬ 
nication,  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  it  on  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Bight.  Here  desolation  reigns  throughout  supreme;  Not 
even  the  most  paltry  rivulet  along  the  entire  shore  line  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea.  Hardly  a  native  was  to  be  seen,  though  here 
and  there  one  of  their  wells,  rudely  dug  in  the  sand,  sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  apart,  would  be  blest  by  the  sinking- 
travellers  as  respiting  them  from  the  most  agonizing  of  deaths. 

After  fourteen  years’  rest  from  his  previous  splendid  discoveries, 
Captain  Sturt  led  forth  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  party 
from  Adelaide  in  August  1 844,  reaching  by  Christmas  the  summit 
of  the  Barrier  range,  but  failing  to  strike  the  head  waters  of  any 
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river  such  as  the  Victoria,  which  it  was  hoped  might  flow  down 
those  rugged  hills.  An  ample  lake  was  indeed  found  on  the  road 
back,  to  "which  the  party  were  bound  prisoners  through  the  strange 
absence  of  w-ater  in  every  direction  arouud ;  and  even  this  supply  in 
the  meanwhile  rapidly  failed  under  the  terrific  drought,  the  mean  of 
the  thermometer  being  104°  or  so  in  the  shade.  The  great  water 
to  the  north-west  indicated  by  means  of  signs  by  a  native  was 
sought  for  in  vain.  A  push  to  the  westward  only  brought  the 
party  to  the  everlasting  Lake  Torrens,  which  was  found  to  lie  below 
the  sea-level.  Turning  north-west,  Sturt  toiled  over  the  eternal 
sand  ridges,  the  bed  of  an  early  shallow  ocean,  presenting  appa¬ 
rently  much  the  same  aspect  as  would  the  Goodwin  Sands  if 
elevated  above  the  sea.  Within  seventeen  months  he  came 
within  one  degree  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  froin  the  central  point  of  the  continent.  On  this  line,  it 
may  be  inferred  beyond  doubt,  no  range  of  fertility  and  no  practi¬ 
cable  route  of  intercourse  can  be  looked  for.  With  a  lofty  dividing 
range  of  mountains  here,  like  the  snow-clad.  Alps  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  and  with  noble  rivers  to  which  the  Murray  and 
Barling  would  have  been  but  paltry  drains  running  down  their 
sides,  Australia  would  have  been  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
Such  a  range  is  absent,  and  in  consequence  the  curse  of  desolation 
lies  over  the  whole  interior. 

In  1847  Leichhardt,  who  had  already  been  successful  m  crossing 
Arnheim’s  Land  to  the  north-east,  and  reaching  Port  Essington, 
started  from  Moreton  Bay  on  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  no 
tidings  have  since  been  heard.  There  are  those  who  cling  to  the 
belief  that  he  or  some  of  his  party  may  still  be  living  among-  the 
natives  somewhere  in  the  interior,  and  adventurous  parties  have 
from  time  to  time  been  formed  to  follow  up  their  track;  but 
they  have  all  ended  in  defeat,  and  not  a  few  in  disaster.  The 
latest  mail  from  Australia  has,  we  regret  to  see,  brought  the 
news  of  the  death  bv  thirst  of  two  of  the  party  who  not  many 
weeks  before  had  set  forth  in  the  steps  of  Leichhardt.  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  Gregory  in  1855,  following  up 
the  Victoria  River,  penetrated  within  730  miles  of  Sturt’s  furthest 
point,  finding  on  the  way  a  vast  depression  where  the  summer 
rains  evaporate,  but  was  turned  back  by  the  interminable 
waves  of  sand.  Greater  success  attended  Sturt,  who  starting  late 
in  1861  made  his  way  across  the  entire  continent  from  south  to 
north,  opening  up  a  wide  belt  of  pastoral  country  along  which  now 
runs  the  electric  telegraph  wire.  In  the  Adelaide  River  and  the 
tract  bordering  it  he  announced  the  discovery  of  a  site  for  a  new 
coloirv  more  promising  than  any  yet  known  to  exist  on  the  conti¬ 
nent/  The  river  is  from  four  to  seven  fathoms  deep  at  the  mouth, 
and  at  120  miles  up  (the  furthest  point  reached)  still  seven  fathoms, 
with  a  stream  100  yards  wide.  The  grass  in  some  places  grows  six 
feet  high,  large  timber  abounds,  chiefly  stringy  bark,  gum,  myall, 
casuarina,  and  pine,  with  plenty  of  long  bamboo,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  capital  building  stone.  The  sad  fate  of  Burke  and  Wills, 
and  M‘Kinlay’s  arduous  journey  from  sea  to  sea,  lie  outside  the  field 
of  the  present  work,  which  is  bounded  by  the  135th  meridian  of 
longitude.  But  the  labours  of  Frank  Gregory  in  the  north-west, 
opening  up  many  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  pasture  land,  with 
many  a  noble  stream,  have  added  a  bright  page  to  the  records  of 
Australian  discovery,  though  leaving  us  with  but  faint  belief  in 
the  vision  of  a  great  river  yet  to  be  found  draining  the  whole 
western  half  of  the  continent. 

The  introduction  of  camels  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  these  mysterious  Australian  wastes.  A  number 
of  these  animals  having  been  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  an  expedition  was  formed  under  the  leadership 
of  Colonel  Egerton  Warburton,  who  after  twenty  years’  service 
in  the  Bombay  army  had  settled  at  Adelaide,  and  for  thirteen 
years  had  held  the  command  of  the  whole  police  force  of  the 
colony.  His  duties  in  that  capacity  led  to  his  pushing  for  hundreds 
of  miles  into  the  interior,  and  acquiring  both  intense  love  of 
exploration  and  much  knowledge  of  bush  and  bivouac  life.  He 
now  held  the  local  rank  of  Colonel  of  the  Volunteer  forces  of 
South  Australia.  With  his  son,  a  hardy  and  _  well-trained  com¬ 
panion  named  Lewis,  two  Afghan  camel-drivers,  Sahleh  and 
Halleen,  a  cook,  and  Charlie,  a  native  lad,  seventeen  camels,  and 
six  months’  provisions,  Colonel  Warburton  left  Alice  Springs,  a 
point  on  the  telegraph  line,  1,120  miles  from  Adelaide,  April  15, 
1873.  There  the  party  struck  into  the  desert,  with  an  unknown  line 
of  1,200  miles  as  the  crow  flies  stretching  before  them  to  the  capital 
of  Western  Australia.  The  record  "of  what  they  underwent 
between  that  date  and  their  reaching  Albany  on  the  Easter  Day 
following,  hard  upon  a  twelvemonth  of  struggling  over  4,000 
miles  of  dry  and  barren  sands  (counting  the  steps  they  had  to 
retrace  in  the  dearth  of  water),  is  not  to  be  surpassed  as  a  tale  of 
suffering,  of  patience,  and  of  invincible  strength  of  spirit.  Within 
five  days  of  breaking  ground  they  were  reduced  to  about  a 
quart  of  water,  but  were  relieved  by  one  of  the  few  showers  which 
were  destined  to  supplement  the  scanty  yield  of  widely  distant 
springs  or  native  wells.  For  some  little  way,  as  yet  through  land 
not  wholly  unknown,  they  still  came  upon  park-like  scenery  with 
tall  rich  grass,  though  but  little  water ;  but  ere  long  the  aspect  of 
the  country  changed  to  rolling  waves  of  sand  or  stony  marl,  hardly 
a  green  thing  refreshing  the  eye  for  thousands  of  miles.  The  year,  it 
must  be  noted,  was  one  of  exceptional  drought.  A  cascade  was  in¬ 
deed  met  with,  a  fortnight  after  starting,  280  feet  high,  with  pools 
of  water  lying-  in  the  rocky  ledges.  This  was  upon  a  creek  which 
the  party  hoped  would  lead  them  to  the  Finke  River,  and  prove  that 
it  ran  through  the  Macdonell  ranges,  as  they  had  been  confidently 
assured  it  did.  This  hope  turned  out  to  be  delusive,  the  river  not 
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running  through,  but  taking  its  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  ranges.  Their 
whole  route  had  to  he  changed  in  consequence.  Another  c reelf, 
running  across  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  was  too  brackish  for  them 
to  drink,  though  the  camels  drank  it  greedily.  On  the  2nd  of  May 
a  fine  creek  fringed  with  gum-trees  was  struck,  which  must  at 
times  carry  down  an  immense  body  of  water,  but  was  at  this  period 
nearly  dry.  Like  all  the  watercourses  met  with  on  the  route,  it  had 
no  outlet,  but  lost  itself  in  various  directions  among  the  sandy 
plains.  Now  came  long  stretches  of  spinifex,  mulga  scrub,  and 
casuarina  forest,  intersected  by  low  sand  ridges  running  east  and 
west,  the  trees  standing  in  thousands  and  thousands,  straight¬ 
stemmed  and  tall,  well  fitted  for  telegraph  poles.  They  flourish 
without  an  apparent  drop  of  water.  A  remarkable  hill  in  the 
Mount  Wedge  range  was  seen  from  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  standing  out  from  a  sea  of  scrub,  and  was  judged  to  be  1,650 
feet  in  height.  In  the  glens  adjoining  splendid  springs  were 
found,  but  girt  by  stupendous  wall-like  rocks,  which  the  camels 
were  too  frightened  to  come  near.  Volcanic  action  has  been  here 
at  work.  One  huge  column  of  basalt  has  been  launched  from  a 
height  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  has  stuck  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground.  Its  base  has  been  worn  away  by  the  torrent  and 
cannot  much  longer  support  the  heavy  top.  A  spring  in  one  of 
these  deep  rocky  glens,  into  which  the  sun  never  shines,  appears  to 
be  perennial.  Further  on  a  granite  range  varies  the  geology  of  the 
country,  and  mounds  of  granite  were  met  with  at  intervals.  On  a 
projecting  ledge  of  one  of  these,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
round  hole  full  of  water  greatly  puzzled  our  traveller.  It  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  country  had  not  been  so  utterly  rainless 
of  late  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  parched  aspect  of  the  plains. 
A  scare  and  stampede  among  the  camels  whilst  struggling 
through  the  thick  scrub  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
serpents,  of  which  those  animals  have  an  instinctive  dread  ; 
but  in  general  scarcely  a  sign  of  creeping  or  running  thing  breaks 
the  even  round  of  desert  travel,  except  that  a  wild  dog  was  heard  one 
night,  while  flies  and  ants  swarmed  into  a  plague,  and  occasional 
cockatoos  or  crested  pigeons  (Ocyphaps  Lophotes)  were  sighted  and 
shot.  Bees  are  moreover  abundant  in  tbe  Bush,  and  their  hives 
keenly  sought  after  by  the  natives.  Rats  were  at  times  found 
drowned  in  the  wells.  Of  blacks  hardly  a  specimen  was  met  with 
all  along.  Once  three  were  espied,  who  left  their  camp-fire,  a 
blanket,  and  a  boomerang.  A  lubra,  or  native  woman,  was  started, 
but  escaped,  dropping  her  baby ;  Charlie  at  the  same  time  capturing 
a  smart  urchin,  who  was  let  go  on  his  proving  to  be  of  no  use  as  a 
guide  to  the  water-springs.  Two  stone  slabs,  curiously  marked, 
hidden  in  a  hole  on  the  top  of  an  ironstone  hill,  were  treasured  up  as 
a  puzzling  memento  of  savage  workmanship,  but  had  unhappily  to 
be  thrown  away  during  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  Half-a-dozen 
strapping  fellows  were  enticed  into  the  camp  on  the  19th  of  July, 
unclothed,  but  armed  with  spears  and  waddies,  with  which  they 
knock  over  the  wallabies  or  young  kangaroos  ;  but  the  scamps  made 
off  with  an  axe.  On  the  8th  of  October,  when  wearily  walking, 
the  camels  being  too  weak  to  bear  a  load,  Colonel  Warburton  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  nine  armed  blacks,  at  whom  he  presented 
his  revolver ;  but  they  soon  got  on  friendly  terms  with  the  tra¬ 
vellers,  stroking  each  other’s  beards,  fraternizing  at  their  camp,  and 
bartering  with  them  for  a  wallaby.  Another  day  a  young  native 
woman  was  caught  and  tethered  by  a  hair  rope  to  a  tree,  with 
the  idea  of  making  her  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  wells.  But  in 
the  night  she  gnawed  through  the  rope  and  made  off.  Of  no  more 
use  was  a  hideous  old  witch  who  kept  the  party  awake  by  her 
howlings  all  night,  and  by  day  walked  them  off  their  legs  in  sham 
pursuit  of  wells  among  the  sand-hills.  She  had  to  be  let  go.  The 
most  terrible  of  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  march  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  often  retracing  their  steps  for  miles  upon  miles  to  water 
already  left  behind,  no  sign  of  moisture  appearing  in  front, 
and  even  the  camels  being  scarcely  able  to  crawl  or  stand.  The 
old  or  master  bull  giving  in,  the  younger  animals  as  usual 
became  mutinous,  and  Sahleh  was  down  with  scurvy, 
his  companion  afterwards  going  wrong  in  the  head.  One  by 
one  the  camels  had  to  be  killed  for  food,  and  their  flesh  jerked, 
or  dried  in  the  sun.  Upon  this  poor  stuff,  about  as  nutritious 
as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the  party  had  to  keep  life  up  for  the  last  four 
months,  their  flour  and  tea  dwindling  to  nothing.  On  the  1 2th  of 
November  Colonel  Warburton  gave  Lewis  written  instructions  to 
push  on  in  case  he  should  die.  In  the  absence  of  relief  of  some 
kind  he  felt  he  had  not  twenty-four  hours  to  live.  A  bag  of  water 
brought  in  by  Lewis  revived  him,  but  he  fainted  after  drinking. 
He  could  only  lie  flat  upon  his  camel’s  back.  The  4th  of  December 
happily  found  them  on  a  creek,  tributary  to  the  Oakover,  the 
horrible  desert  left  behind.  Lewis  and  one  Afghan  were  sent  on 
to  Messrs.  Harper’s  station,  and  the  Colonel  left  with  his  son  to 
await  the  return  of  succour.  Reduced  well  nigh  to  despair  by 
Lewis’s  absence  for  sixteen  days,  their  eyes  were  at  length  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  the  cavalcade  of  six  horses,  with  which  he  had  been 
sent  back,  bringing  stores  of  the  most  ample  kind. 

It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  joy  and  kindliness  the  travellers 
were  received  at  Albany ;  and  after  the  customary  courtesies  they 
set  forward  on  their  return  to  their  own  capital.  Only  two  of  their 
seventeen  camels  remained  to  them.  The  leader  had  lost  an  eye, 
and  Sahleh  a  finger,  but.  though  shaken  and  reduced  in  health,  no 
more  serious  casualty  had  befallen  them.  On  balancing  the  cost 
of  the  expedition  in  point  of  bodily  and  mental  distress  with  its 
results  either  to  the  explorers  or  to  the  community,  the  most 
substantial  gain  will  probably  be  felt  to  lie  in  its  having  put  an 
end  to  all  further  curiosity  or  risk  in  the  same  direction.  There 
can  henceforth  be  no  dream  of  any  practicable  route  within  the  zone 


thus  traversed  and  the  seaboard  to  the  south.  Where  the  “  ships 
of  the  desert  ”  only  came  into  port  with  such  extreme  difficulty 
and  with  such  serious  loss,  no  ordinary  means  of  transport  can 
be  trusted  to  keep  up  the  communication,  steam-power  being 
equally  precluded  by  the  utter  want  of  both  water  and  fuel. 
Honouring,  as  we  feel  bound  to  do,  the  bravery,  the  public 
spirit,  and  the  endurance  of  Colonel  Warburton  and  the  sharers 
in  his  toilsome  enterprise,  we  find  our  chief  source  of  satisfaction 
therefrom  in  the  thought  that  he  has  placed  it  beyond  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  any  man  to  follow  in  his  steps. 


JOHN  KNOX  IN  ENGLAND.* 

DR.  LORIMER  seems  to  entertain  a  notion — the  accuracy 
whereof  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute — that  Englishmen  in 
general  have  grown  pretty  well  tired  of  listening  to  the  praises 
which  his  countrymen  lavish  on  the  redoubtable  Scottish  Re¬ 
former,  John  Knox.  Hence  he  claims  our  attention  to  certain  im¬ 
portant  manuscripts  which  he  has  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
Nonconformist  Library  founded  in  London  by  Dr.  Williams,  less 
for  the  sake  of  the  person  whose  private  history  they  tend  to  illus¬ 
trate,  than  for  the  light  they  serve  to  throw  upon  modern  contro¬ 
versies  and  phases  of  thought  among  ourselves : — 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  [he  says]  that  these  Knox-Papers  should  have 
come  to  light,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  centuries,  at  a  time  of 
ecclesiastical  agitation  in  the  Church  of  England  like  the  present,  when 
they  will  naturally  have  a  double  degree  of  significance  and  interest.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  fresh  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  history  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Second  Prayer  Book,  and  his  Forty-two  Articles,  will  be  equally 
welcome  to  all  parties  of  the  Anglican  Church,  however  different  may  be 
the  uses  which  they  may  be  expected  to  make  of  the  new  facts  now  become 
available. 

If  it  be  a  welcome  discovery  to  any  member  of  the  English  Church 
that  John  Knox’s  name  must  now  be  added  to  tbe  fist  of  foreigners, 
such  as  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer,  who,  towards  the  clouded  end 
of  the  boy-King’s  reign,  pressed  upon  an  unwilling  people  and  a  hesi¬ 
tating  prelacy  advice  neither  moderate  nor  seasonable,  nor  always 
asked  for,  we  must  confess  that  Dr.  I>orimer  has  fairly  proved  his 
point.  He  has  adduced  reasonable  grounds  for  his  belief  that  to 
Knox’s  efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the  insertion  in  the  Prayer  Book 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  “  Black  Rubrick”  at  the  end  of  the 
Communion  Office  of  1552 — an  addition  made  in  haste  by  the 
authority  of  a  mere  Order  of  Council,  after  the  book  had  received 
the  sanction  both  of  Convocation  and  of  Parliament;  rejected 
from  its  usurped  place  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign ;  but 
at  the  last  revision  of  1662  lawfully  brought  in,  though  with  a 
significant  and  much-needed  modification  of  theological  terms,  iu 
the  vain  hope  of  alluring  the  Puritans  to  wise  and  conciliatory 
counsels.  Such,  in  brief]  is  the  substance  of  our  author’s  fresh 
information,  the  details  of  which  we  will  now  endeavour  to  set 
before  the  reader. 

The  chief  incidents  of  John  Knox's  career  are  easily  accessible 
to  his  admirers  in  M'Crie’s  popular  Life,  and  more  may  be  gathered 
from  Lane’s  edition  of  his  “  Collected  Works.”  The  events  of  his 
five  years’  sojourn  in  England  (1549-1 553)  are  related  in  the  first 
part  of  the  present  volume  with  more  minuteness  than  has  beeu 
judged  necessary  by  either  of  them  ;  the  original  and  hitherto  un¬ 
known  documents  drawn  from  the  “  Morrice  ”  Collection  in  Dr. 
Williams’s  Library  comprising  the  second,  and  by  far  the  more 
valuable,  portion  of  Dr.  Lorimer’s  publication.  These  papers  were 
gathered  together  during  the  space  of  forty  years  by  Roger  Morrice, 
M.A.,  sometime  chaplain  to  Denzil  Lord  Hollis,  and  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers  of  1662,  who  survived  unnoticed  till  1701.  They 
had  been  used  largely  and  freely,  when  compiling  his  History  of 
the  Puritans  (1731-2),  by  the  passionate  and  prejudiced  Neal,  who 
brought  gratuitous  discredit  on  himself  by  a  description  of  their 
locality  so  careless  or  inaccurate  that  they  could  not  be  identified 
till  a  few  years  ago.  Besides  an  Appendix,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,  the  manuscripts,  whose  authenticity  we  see  no  reason  to 
question,  are  only  four  in  number — a  long  epistle  of  “  Johne 
Knokks  to  the  Congregation  of  Bervik,”  undated,  but  doubtless 
written  late  in  1552:  an  anonymous  Memorial  to  the  Privy 
Council,  believed  by  Dr.  Lorimer  to  proceed  from  his  pen,  de¬ 
claring  “  Why  the  sytting  in  the  action  of  the  Lord’s  Table  is 
preferred  to  knelying  ” ;  a  fragment  describing  “  The  practies  of 
the  Lorde’s  Supper  yewsed  in  Barvike-upon-Twyed  by  John 
Knoxe,  precher  to  that  congregation  in  the  Churehe  there  ” — the 
very  earliest  sketch  of  a  Communion  Office  framed  accorc[ing  to 
Puritan  ideas  ;  and,  lastly,  a  letter  sent  to  Knox  from  London  by 
some  persecuted  brethren  in  1 566.  To  the  several  ways  of  spelling 
his  name  indicated  in  the  titles  we  have  given  above  may  be  added, 
from  the  English  Privy  Council  Book  of  1 549,  the  not  inappropriate 
variation  of  “  John  Knock,  preacher  ”  (Secretary  Cecil  calls  him 
“  Mr.  Knocks”),  who  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Receiver  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  “  5  lib.  by  way  of  reward.” 

This  resolute  and  true-hearted  man  (for  such  he  was,  in  spite 
of  conspicuous  and  deplorable  faults)  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year 
when  he  came  to  England  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Born  at 
Haddington  in  1505,  he  seems  to  have  attended  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  without  taking  a  degree  at  either  of 

*  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England :  his  (V orh  in  her  Pulpit  and  his 
Influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Parties.  A  Monograph  founded 
upon  several  important  l’upers  of  Knox  never  before  published.  By  Peter 
Lorimer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  English  Presbyterian  College  ;  Author 
of  “Patrick  Hamilton,”  “The  Scottish  Reformation,”  &c.  London  :  Henry 
S.  King  &  Co.  1875. 
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them.  Ordained  as  a  secular  priest  at  the  usual  age,  he  con¬ 
tinued  true  to  his  vocation  up  to  middle  age.  Dr.  Lorimer  is 
sorely  exercised  by  the  melancholy  fact  that,  whereas  so  far 
back  as  1525  the  books  of  Luther  and  Tyndale  had  found  their 
way  into  Scottish  ports,  and  as  early  as  1528  his  own  special 
hero,  Patrick  Hamilton,  had  died  for  the  Reformation,  “  Schir 
John  Knox”  appears  as  one  of  the  Pope's  knights  in  the  protocol 
books  of  his  native  Haddington  in  1540,  1541,  and  1542;  an(l 
that  as  late  as  1543,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  he 
describes  himself  in  an  extant  instrument  as  “  minister  of  the 
sacred  altar  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  notary  by  authority 
of  the  apostolic  see.”  The  great  change  in  his  belief  and  pros¬ 
pects  took  place  in  1 546,  and  cur  author  states  that  Knox's  de¬ 
sertion  would  have  been  speedily  punished  by  his  diocesan,  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton,  had  not  that  prelate’s  own  life  “been  suddenly  cut 
short  by  the  conspiracy  of  Norman  Lesley ;  that  tragedy  of  venge¬ 
ance,  at  once  wickedly  human  and  righteously  divine  ”  (p.  4) ; 
for  in  such  euphemistic  terms  does  Dr.  Lorimer  venture  to  de¬ 
signate  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  ever  perpetrated.  Thenceforward, 
at  any  rate,  the  Scotch  Reformer’s  part  was  taken.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  strife  with  all  the  fiery  energy  of  a 
character  as  impetuous  as  it  was  unbending.  He  soon  came  to 
call  the  Church  in  whose  communion  he  had  served  so  long  “  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,”  and  “  the  head  thereof,  the  Pope,  the  man 
of  sin.”  He  had  already  imbibed  from  George  Wishart,  whose 
preaching  seems  first  to  have  attracted  him,  those  extreme  views 
respecting  rites  and  ceremonies  and  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments 
which  Wishart  had  derived  in  Switzerland  from  Zwingli  and 
Bullinger.  Knox  sought  shelter  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews 
after  Beaton’s  murder,  and  found  the  office  of  chaplain  almost 
forced  upon  him  by  the  desperate  men  who  held  the  place.  On 
its  capture  he  was  carried  into  France  with  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  and  having  spent  a  wretched  life  for  eighteen  months 
as  a  galley-slave  chained  to  the  oar,  he  escaped  or  was  re¬ 
leased  in '1549,  when,  after  a  short  stay  in  London,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  appointment  of  preacher  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the 
froutier  town  which  had  been  ceded  to  England  in  1 502,  but 
which  was  then  full  of  Scottish  refugees  as  well  as  a  strong 
English  garrison.  Out  of  the  motley  group  who  thronged  to 
listen  to  his  rough  eloquence,  or  to  find  amusement  in  his  biting 
sarcasm,  the  Scottish  minister  soon  brought  together  both  at 
Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle,  a  congregation  for  which 
he  made  spiritual  provision  after  the  fashion  that  best  pleased 
him.  The  third  paper  made  known  to  us  by  Dr.  Lorimer,  frag¬ 
mentary  as  it  is,  proves  at  once  that  the  writer  had  Edward  VI. ’s 
first  Prayer-Book  in  his  eye,  and  that  he  deliberately  set  it  aside. 
When  in  the  very  Communion  Office  he  taught  his  people  to  pray 
for  deliverance  “  from  all  wolves  and  hired  servants  which  either 
by  tyranny  or  proud  usurped  authority  or  dominion  molests  and 
vexes  (sic)  the  scattered  and  miserable  sheep,”  he  could  hardly 
have  had  in  view  his  own  diocesan,  the  mild  and  virtuous  Cuth- 
bert  Tunstall,  who  seems  to  have  remained  quiet  at  Bishop’s 
Auckland  as  long  as  he  could,  little  more  than  a  despairing  spec¬ 
tator  of  disorders  which  he  was  powerless  to  remedy.  The  truth  is 
that  Knox  had  for  a  protector  throughout  his  career  in  England 
one  of  the  basest  men  that  ever  ruled  the  State,  the  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Warden  of  the  Borders  and  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  North,  compared  with  whom  his  rivals  the 
Seymours  may  be  regarded  as  disinterested  patriots.  This  per¬ 
sonage,  the  son  of  Henry  VII.’s  exactor  Dudley,  and  the  father  of 
Elizabeth’s  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  already  paving  the  way  to 
despotic  power  by  exaggerated  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  although  what  convictions  he  had,  as  he  declared  when 
he  came  to  his  unpitied  end,  had  never  swerved  from  the  old  reli¬ 
gion.  By  this  discreditable  patron  Knox  was  recommended  in 
I552  for  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  in  a  remarkable  letter  first 
published  by  Mi-.  Tytler,  which  we  commend  to  the  study  of  those 
ingenious  Church  reformers  who  design  the  erection  of  new  Epis¬ 
copal  sees  out  of  the  spoil  of  their  neighbours’  goods,  the  intended 
victims  in  this  case  being  the  Bishop  Palatine  and  the  Dean  of 
Durham  (pp.  149,  150).  The  false  courtier,  however,  had  to  deal 
with  one  for  whom  high  place  and  dignity  had  no  charms.  Knox’s 
demeanour  on  this  occasion  is  described  as  neither  “  grateful  nor 
pleasable  ” ;  and,  whether  he  suspected  the  motives  which  prompted 
the  offer,  or  had  come  to  think  the  order  of  bishops  unscriptural, 
he  refused  the  preferment,  and  referred  to  his  decision  long  after¬ 
wards  with  honest  pride,  when  accused  of  seeking  for  himself 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  It  was  also  at  Berwick  that  he 
became  attached,  when  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  to  his  first  wife 
Marjory  Bowes,  with  the  cordial  consent  of  her  mother,  who 
was  one  of  his  flock.  The  match,  however,  was  long  delayed  by 
reason  of  her  father’s  opposition,  for  which  Dr.  Lorimer  finds  it 
hard  to  account,  forgetting  that  Knox  had  been  a  secular  priest, 
and  that  many  who  would  no  longer  have  imposed  on  the  clergy  a 
vow  of  celibacy  still  regarded  it  as  binding  upon  such  as  had 
already  taken  it. 

Dr.  Lorimer  seems  to  suppose  that  the  “  Black  Rubrick  ”  received 
its  name  from  those  who  disliked  its  “  Protestant  ”  tone  (p.  132), 
and  regarded  it  as  a  bete  noire  (p.  1 19).  We  had  always  imagined 
that  the  term  (by  a  sort  of  oxymoron,  as  grammarians  would  say) 
was  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  ink  in  which  it  was  printed, 
the  rubrical  directions  proper  being  usually  in  red.  When  he 
assures  the  reader  that  “  we  do  not  write  here  polemically — we 
refer  only  to  facts  of  history,  past,  present,  and  no  doubt  also 
-  future,”  one  cannot  help  marvelling  what  he  supposes  polemical 
writing  to  be.  It  would  of  course  be  wholly  out  of  place  for 


us  to  attempt  to  follow  him,  either  in  the  way  of  approval  or  cor¬ 
rection,  throughout  a  long  and  laboured  argument,  whereby  he 
seeks  to  establish  the  perfect  identity  of  sentiment  between 
his  own  communion  as  represented  by  Knox  and  “  the  Primate  and 
other  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,” 
respecting  such  capital  points  of  doctrine  as  relate  to  the  second 
Sacrament  and  to  predestination.  The  private  opinions  of  King 
Edward's  bishops  signify  nothing  to  any  one,  save  perhaps  as 
matters  of  antiquarian  curiosity  ;  _  from  the  public  formularies 
which  passed  through  their  hands,  if  the  Prayer  Book  ol  1 5  5 2 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  Articles  ol  Religion,  an  oppo¬ 
site  conclusion  to  that  arrived  at  by  our  author  might  very 
reasonably  be  drawn.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  con¬ 
trovert  his  propositions,  but  to  state  as  clearly  as  we  may  the 
fresh  information  which  his  volume  places  within  our  reach. 
There  is  then  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that  Knox  was  wholly  or 
in  part  the  writer  of  the  “  Memorial  to  the  Privy  Council  ”  to 
which  we  have  referred  before.  Not  only  was  it  found  among 
papers  unquestionably  of  his  composition,  but  the  style  may  be 
recognized  by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  “  rude  hand  ; 
it  breathes  his  spirit  in  every  line,  and  the  subject  it  discusses  is 
one  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  taken  a  deep,  and  indeed 
an  abnormal,  interest.  Add  to  this  that  Weston,  the  Prolocutor  of 
Convocation  in Mary’sreign, expressly  declaredonly  eighteen  months 
afterwards  that  “  A  runagate  Scot” — who  can  be  none  other  than 
Knox— “did  take  away  the  adoration  or  worshipping  of  Christ  in 
the  Sacrament,  by  whose  procurement  that  heresy  was  put  into 
the  last  Communion  Book ;  so  much  prevailed  that  one  man’s 
authority  at  that  time.”  The  gist  of  the  Memorial,  which  de¬ 
clares  that  it  was  written  by  command  to  certain  learned  preachers, 
“  among  whom  we  most  unworthy  were  accounted,”  is  avowedly 
to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  posture  from  kneeling  to  sitting  in 
receiving  the  consecrated  elements;  and  the  intense  conviction,  the 
ardour  of  feeling,  which  it  evinces,  disarms  for  the  moment  all  that 
impatience  and  disgust  which  its  captious  argumentation  would 
naturally  elicit.  That  it  had  more  than  its  due  influence  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  is  evident  from  the  warm  and  almost 
intemperate  remonstrance  of  Cranmer,  whose  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council,  though  included  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  left  for  Mr.  Perry  to  publish  in  1863, 
as  though  the  editors  of  the  Archbishop’s  Letters  and  Remains 
had  no  great  admiration  for  its  contents.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
prelate,  whose  characteristic  excellence  was  not  firmness  of  purpose, 
never  strove  more  resolutely,  or  in  a  better  cause.  After  pressing 
the  constitutional  objection  that  what  had  been  approved  by  “  the 
whole  state  of  the  realm  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  with 
the  King’s  Majesty  his  royal  assent,”  could  not  now  be  altered 
again  “  without  Parliament,”  he  alleges  one  plea  in  favour  of  the 
old  condition  of  things  which  strikes  us  with  the  air  of  novelty  : — 
My  good  Lordships,  I  pray  you  to  consider  that  there  be  two  prayers 
which  go  before  the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament,  and  two  immediately 
follow,  all  which  time  the  people,  praying  and  giving  thanks,  do  kneel,  and 
what  inconvenience  there  is,  that  it  may  not  be  thus  ordered,  I  know  not. 
If  the  kneeling  of  the  people  should  be  discontinued  for  the  time  of  the 
receiving  of  the  Sacrament,  so  that,  at  the  receipt  thereof,  they  should  rise 
up  and  stand  or  sit,  and  then  immediately  kneel  down  again,  it  should 
rather  import  a  contemptuous  than  a  reverent  receiving  of  the  Sacrament. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Cranmer  s  reasoning,  English  Church¬ 
men  may  well  be  thankful  that  his  authority  or  his  importunity 
prevailed  even  with  the  unscrupulous  ministers  of  the  dying  King, 
The  posture  for  reception  remained  unchanged,  although  the  Black 
Rubrick  was  illegally  foisted  into  the  Communion  Office,  and  that, 
too,  so  late  that  some  copies  of  Edward  VI.’s  second  book,  still 
extant,  were  sold  before  it  could  be  inserted  in  them. 

Those  who  have  grown  weary  of  that  most  unprofitable  of  all 
controversies  which  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  Lord’s  presence  in 
the  Holy  Communion  will  be  glad  to  refresh  themselves  with  Dr. 
Lorimer’s  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  comprising  a  short  life, 
hitherto  unpublished,  of  William  Whittingham,  whom  we  will 
venture  to  call  the  lay  Dean  of  Durham  from  1563  to  1579.  The 
manuscript  is  deposited  among  the  papers  of  Anthony  a  Wood 
(misnamed  by  our  author  Anthony  A.  Wood)  now  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  after  being  used  by  that  worthy  for  his  Athena,  has  lately 
been  examined  and  commended  by  Mr.  Froude.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
interesting  document,  full  of  suggestive  matter,  and  must  have  been 
written  during  the  period  when  Matthew  Hutton  was  Archbishop 
of  York  (1594-1605)  by  one  of  the  Dean's  acquaintance,  who  simply 
tells  us  about  himself  that  he  resided  at  the  Temple  in  1 569.  Dr. 
Lorimer,  however,  has  printed  the  little  tract  just  as  he  found  it, 
without  one  word  of  comment  or  illustration,  even  when  it  might 
seem  to  be  most  necessary.  Perhaps  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand 
would  recognize  the  town  of  Newhaven,  in  the  defence  of  which 
Whittingham  acted  in  the  double  office  of  chaplain  and  of  principal 
engineer,  as  Le  Havre  de  Grace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  which 
had  been  put  into  the  possession  of  Elizabeth  by  the  Huguenots,  and 
from  which  they  helped  to  dislodge  her  garrison  in  1563,  It 
should  also  have’  been  explained  from  contemporary  writers  who 
the  “  Ringrave  ”  was  respecting  whom  our  anonymous  biographer 
tells  so  chivalrous  a  story.  We  protest  against  the  increasing 
habit  of  publishing  valuable  materials  for  history  in  so  crude  and 
slovenly  a  fashion  as  this — a  fashion  for  which  we  can  suggest  but 
two  excuses,  either  that  the  editor  has  no  information  to  give,  or 
that  the  reader  is  presumed  to  know  everything.  As  for  Whit¬ 
tingham,  he  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man,  of  wide  culture 
and  versatile  ability,  though  placed  by  the  partiality  of  unwise 
patrons  in  situations  for  which  he  had  little  taste  or  aptitude.  Born 
of  a  gentle  family  m  Lancashire  about  1520,  he  became  successively 
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Fellow  of  All  Souls  and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  sojourned  on  the  Continent  for  about  twelve  years,  in  the 
course  whereof  he  is  found  now  in  the  train  of  our  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  now  wandering  among  the  German  Universities,  now  at 
Geneva,  where  he  married  Calvin’s  sister,  and  was  compelled  by 
the  autocratic  will  of  his  brother-in-law  to  become  preacher  to  the 
English  congregation,  when  Knox  was  recalled  to  Scotland  in  1 5  59. 
Whittingham  ha9  been  thought  by  some  to  have  translated  the 
English  New  Testament  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1 557  j  but 
this  conjecture  is  not  favoured  by  the  language  of  the  present 
memoir,  which  expressly  describes  him  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  very  different  and  by  far  more  important  version  of  the  whole 
Bible  published  there  in  1 560,  noting  especially  that  he  “  did 
tarry  at  Geneva  ”  for  that  purpose  a  year  and  a  half  after  Elizabeth’s 
accession.  About  this  time  also  he  must  have  composed  those 
metrical  Psalms  of  the  old  version  which  bear  the  initials  of  W.W. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  soon  found  employment  and  friends,  so 
that  his  subsequent  demeanour  in  France,  “  both  in  his  function  and 
in  his  guise  of  a  soldier’s  employment,”  procured  his  promotion  to  the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  through  the  all-prevailing  interest  of  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  brother  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  general  at  Havre.  Since  the  goodly  revenues  of  both  Bishop 
and  Chapter  had  survived  their  father  Northumberland’s  reform¬ 
ing  zeal,  Whittingham,  whose  orders  as  a  minister,  if  he  had  any, 
would  have  dated  from  Geneva,  went  down  to  his  rich  benefice 
rather  in  the  character  of  a  territorial  magnate  than  of  a  dignified 
ecclesiastic,  and  managed  long  to  defer  the  adoption  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Secretary  Cecil  himself.  When  the  rebellion  of  the  Northern 
Earls  broke  out  in  1 569,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  Bishop  to  fortify  Durham  Castle  against  them,  he  hastened  to 
Newcastle,  where  he  effectually  served  the  Queen  in  his  old  capacity 
by  mounting  ordnance  on  the  walls  and  making  all  safe  in  the 
town.  Some  eight  or  nine  years  later  he  had  an  unlucky 
dispute  with  his  Bishop  as  to  the  extent  of  visitorial  jurisdiction 
within  the  cathedral.  We  have  had  experience  of  like  questions 
in  very  recent  times,  and  are  familiar  enough  with  the  whole  pro¬ 
cedure — the  formal  protest,  the  decorous  submission,  the  legal  argu¬ 
ments,  the  solemn  decision  of  the  supreme  Court.  Whittingham’s 
mode  of  operation  was  at  once  more  martial  and  less  becoming.  He 
plucked  the  Bishop’s  gown  and  drew  him  from  the  Chapter- 
house  door,  which  he  caused  to  be  locked  in  the  prelate's  face. 
This  high-handed  conduct  was  too  much  to  be  borne  with  even 
in  one  protected  by  the  Queen's  chief  favourite,  and  led  to  pro¬ 
longed  and  costly  litigation,  which  endangered  the  Dean’s  pre¬ 
ferment  and  eventually  broke  his  heart.  He  died  June  10,  1579; 
a  strange  and  instructive  example  of  the  sort  of  men  who  were 
deemed  meet  for  high  office  in  the  Chinch  during  the  reign  of  the 
last  of  the  Tudors. 


TIIE  VIKINGS  OF  THE  BALTIC.* 

THE  first  question  that  suggests  itself  on  glancing  oyer  these 
volumes  is,  Why  does  not  Dr.  Dasent  give  us  a  genuine  Saga, 
plain  and  unadulterated,  at  once  ?  Or  indeed,  while  we  are  asking 
questions,  Why  does  he  not  give  us  that  collection  of  Sagas  which 
was  “  in  the  press  ”  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  for  whicli  historical 
students  are  still  hungering  and  thirsting.  To  them  a  tale  in  three 
volumes  will  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  Everton  tollee  to  a  famished 
railway  traveller.  When  Dr.  Dasent  has  produced  his  long- 
promised  work,  then,  and  not  before,  he  may  justly  consider  him¬ 
self  at  liberty  to  amplify  and  improve  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
legends.  It  is  a  contribution  to  history,  and  not  to  fiction,  that 
we  demand  of  him  at  present.  If,  in  place  of  the  promised  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sagas,  Dr.  Dasent  had  offered  us  a  good  novel— something 
as  good  as  his  own  Annctls  of  an  Eventful  Life — we  might  have 
complained  that  this  was  not  what  we  immediately  wanted, 
but  we  should  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been 
unprofitablv  employed.  The  Vikinys  of  the  Baltic  can,  however, 
hardly  be  called  a  novel,  though  it  appears  in  the  orthodox 
three  volumes.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a  warmed-up 
Saga,  with  nineteenth-century  sauce  and  garnishing ;  and  readers 
of  inquiring  minds  will  be  tormented  by  inability  to  make  out 
how  much  is  genuine  Scandinavian  and  how  much  is  due  to  Dr. 
Dasent  alone. "  It  is  true  that  he  seems  to  hope  to  awaken  in  this 
way  an  interest  in  Scandinavian  literature.  If  his  work,  he  says, 
11  should  persuade  any  reader  to  turn  to  that  great  storehouse  ot 
literature  of  which  the  Icelandic  language  holds  the  key,  and  to 
prove  for  himself  what  is  historical  and  what  fiction  in  these 
volumes,  the  writer  will  be  well  repaid.”  But,  if  this  was  his 
motive,  he  would  have  done  more  service  to  Icelandic  literature 
by  giving  a  literal  translation  of  the  Jomsvikinga  Saga,  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  his  tale,  and  by  throwing .  his  own  re¬ 
marks  and  explanations  into  the  form  of  notes.  As  it  stands,  the 
book  is  of  no  use  as  a  version  of  the  Saga,  and  yet  is  not  a  well- 
constructed  story  according  to  modern  ideas. 

The  author,  with  an  affectation  of  extreme  frankness,  tells  us  at 
the  outset  that  “  this  will  be  a  very  amusing  story,  full  of  perilous 
>  ventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  so  utterly  different  from 
your  humdrum  and  everyday  existence — for  I  will  not  call  it  life 
—that  the  mere  contrast  must  be  as  refreshing  to  you  as  a  dose 
of  quinine  to  a  fever-stricken  man  on  the  Gold  Coast.  ’  Undeni- 
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ably  there  is  no  lack  of  adventure,  and  the  narrative  is  written 
with  vigour  and  spirit ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  too  long  and  too 
wandering,  it  is  burdened  with  unnecessary  episodes,  the  in¬ 
terest  is  not  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  none  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  take  much  hold  upon  our  affections.  The  ordinary  novel- 
reader  will  be  shocked  by  finding  that  the  heroine,  or  at  least  the 
young  woman  whom  the  hero  marries,  never  appears  till  the  last 
chapter  but  one  of  the  last  volume,'  although  as  early  as  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  the  hero  began  to  blush  at  the  mention 
of  her  name,  aud  to  show  symptoms  of  chafing  against  the  law 
which  debarred  him,  as  a  Jomsburg  Viking,  from  marriage.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that,  after  sacking  the  house  of  the  object  of  his 
affections,  and  killing  her  father,  Vagn,  as  the  hero  is  called,  is 
eventually  rewarded  with  her  hand.  Dr.  Dasent,  jealous  for  the 
credit  of  “  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  our  characters,”  is  careful  to 
explain  that  this  was  not  an  unusual  way  of  proceeding  in  the 
tenth  century ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Vagn  has  the  delicacy, 
or,  as  his  comrades  think,  the  weakness,  to  stand  out  against  a 
proposal  to  burn  down  his  lady-love’s  dwelling,  and  to  put  her 
foster-mother  to  the  torture.  This  amiable  young  Viking,  however, 
despite  his  stalwart  form,  “  his  ruddy  face,  deep  blue  eyes,  and. 
golden  locks,”  his  irresistible  might  in  battle,  and  even  the  glim¬ 
merings  of  humanity  he  displays,  is  not  more  interesting  than 
other  amiable  young  men  in  fiction.  The  chief  interest  centres 
upon  Earl  Sigvald,  the  Captain  of  Jomsburg,  and  his  Wendish 
bride,  to  whom  the  Saga  gives  the  Teutonic  name  of 
Astrida.  Sigvald  too,  like  Vagn,  appears  at  the  outset 
endeavouring  to  free  himself  from  his  condition  of  enforced 
celibacy.  For  the  benefit  of  those  whom  the  fame  of  that 
corps  cl'elite  of  the  North,  the  Vikings  of  Jomsburg,  has  not 
reached,  be  it  explained  that  Jomsburg  was  a  castle  on  the 
Baltic  shore,  within  the  territory  of  the  Wendish  King,  but  held 
by  a  free  company  of  Scandinavian  sea-rovers.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  piracy  was  a  highly  respectable  profession  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  these  Jomsburgers  are  the  aristocracy  of 
their  profession,  picked  men  admitted  only  after  searching  inquiries 
into  their  qualifications,  and  living  under  a  strict  code  of  laws, 
which,  amongst  other  regulations,  forbid  the  bringing  of  any 
woman  into  the  burg.  Sigvald,  however,  besides  being  Captain  of 
Jomsburg,  is  heir  to  a  Danish  earldom,  and  thinks  that  his  duty  to 
his  family  binds  him  not  to  let  the  race  die  out.  To  change  a 
decree  of  the  founder  of  Jomsburg  is  no  light  matter,  and  Sigvald 
has  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  company  before  he  can  start  on  his 
wooing  of  the  Wendish  King’s  daughter.  The  account  of  the 
meeting;  to  debate  the  point  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  the  book,  and 
is  true  to  all  we  know  historically  of  the  half-aristocratic,  half- 
democratic  nature  of  Aryah  assemblies  of  freemen.  Few  take  upon 
themselves  to  speak,  and  those  few  are  chiefs  of  birth  aud  renown. 
No  Thersites  presumes  to  make  his  voice  heard.  But  nevertheless 
the  mass  of  meaner  men  who  only  shout  a  few  words  of  assent  or 
dissent  or  clash  their  arms  in  applause  has  its  weight  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  matter.  The  Captain’s  brother  Thorkell— the  same 
Thorkell  the  Tall  who  in  later  days  became  a  man  of  mark  in  English 
history — introduces  the  subj  ect  in  a  diplomatic  speech ;  the  Opposition 
speaker  Beorn,  who  has  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  “  when 
wives  come  into  the  burg  at  one  gate  our  glory  will  depart  from 
us  at  the  other,”  utters  his  warnings  ;  but  the  sympathies  of 
younger  men  like  Vagn  ai’e  with  the  Captain,  who  brings  the 
matter  to  a  personal  issue  by  threatening  resignation.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  is  as  completely  subdued  as  are  German  Liberals  when 
Prince  Bismarck  hints'  at  taking  a  similar  course.  “  Sooner  than 
lose  Sigvald  and  Thorkell,”  says  the  next  speaker,  “  let  us  give 
them  leave  to  marry  Ilela  herself  if  they  please  ” : — 

Thorkell,  who  knew  the  advantage  of  striking  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
sprang  upon  the  slab  and  roared  out,  in  words  which  reached  every  man  of 
the  company,  “How  say  ye,  Vikings  of  Jomsburg,  shall  Sigvald,  our 
captain,  have  leave  to  marry  and  to  allow  others  to  marry  at  his  own 
choice  ;  yes  or  no  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  yes !  ”  roared  the  mighty  crowd,  now  completely  moved  and 
magnetized.  “  Yes !  yes !  let  him  marry  as  he  pleases.”  And  so,  with  an¬ 
other  great  crash  of  arms,  that  question,  in  which  Beorn  saw  the  ruin  of  the 
company,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  King  of  the  Wends,  Burislaf,  after  the  manner  of  kings  in 
legend,  will  only  grant  his  daughter’s  hand  on  hard  conditions,  de¬ 
vised,  in  fact,  by  Astrida  to  get  rid  of  her  as  yet  unseen  suitor. 
Sigvald  must  free  Wendland  from  tribute,  and  place  its  foe,  King 
Sweyn  of  Denmark,  in  Burislaf’s  hands  before  rule.  The  task  is 
like  to  be  too  hard  for  the  collective  intellect  of  Jomsburg;  but 
Astrida  herself,  smitten  with  the  tall  and  fair  Viking  Captain,  shows 
him  the  way  out  of  the  snares  with  which  she  has  beset  lib  path. 
How  Sigvald,  acting  under  secret  advice  from  Astrida,  kidnaps 
King  Sweyn  by  a  device  which  does  little  credit  to  the  Viking's 
sense  of  honour,  and  half  forces,  half  tricks  him  into  marrying 
Astrida's  younger  sister  Gunnhilda,  and  resigning  the  tribute 
under  colour  of  making  the  customary  “  morning  gift  ”  to  his 
bride,  we  have  not  space  to  relate.  The  Danish  King  on  the 
whole  resigns  himselt  to  his  fate,  but  his  philosophy  almost  fails 
him  when  he  finds,  after  he  is  irretrievably  married,  that  Sigvald 
has  secured  the  fairer  of  the  two  sisters  for  himself,  leaving  the 
les9  attractive  for  him : — 

Up  rose  King  Sweyn  without  a  word.  When  he  reached  the  dais,  he 
stared  savagely  at  both  the  princesses,  and  glared  in  anger,  saying  never  a 
word. 

“  $ay,  King  Sweyn,  is  the  Queen  fair  to  look  on  ?  ”  said  Burislaf,  who, 
perhaps,  thought  that  Gunnhilda,  being  like  himself,  must  be  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  Astrida. 

“  Fair  is  the  maiden,”  said  Sweyn,  swallowing  down  his  wrath ;  “  fan- 
enough,  were  it  not  that  a  fairer  than  she  sits  by  her !  ’* 
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Then,  turning  to  Sigvald,  he  said  in  a  way  most  shocking  for  a  king,  a 

’^Whv tolcTyou'me  not,  Sigvald,  Harold’s  son,  that  Astrida  was  the 
'airer  of  the  two  ?  ”  I 

Explanation  does  not  make  the  matter  much  better,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  King  Sweyn  hears  no  love  to  the  man  who  has 
played  him  such  a  trick,  and  eventually  revenges  himsell  on  the 

Jomsburg  Vikings.  . 

Had  the  latter  part  of  the  story  been  as  lively  as  this  wooing  ot 
King  Burislaf’s  daughters,  the  Vikings  of  the  Baltic  might  have 
been  pronounced  a  success  in  its  own  line.  But  the  rash  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Earl  Hacon  of  Norway  which  King  Sweyn  induces 
Sio-vald,  under  the  influence  of  ale  and  mead,  to  undertake,  is  not 
very  interesting,  and  such  interest  as  it  possesses  is  on  the  side  of 
the' invaded  Hacon  rather  than  on  that  of  his  unprovoked  invaders. 

Of  fighting  there  is  enough,  and  rather  too  much.  Vagn  slices  oft 
the  hand  of  one  foeman  and  the  head  of  another,  each  with  one 
sweep  of  his  sword,  and  in  short  goes  on  his  way  “  dealing  terrible 
blows  right  and  left,  and  killing  and  maiming  men  at  every  blow  ; 
Thorkell  Longwaist  smites  off  Bui  of  Bornholm’s  chin  and  lower 
iaw  ;  Sigmund  the  Peerless  follows  this  up  by  hewing  off  both  the 
hands  of  this  same  Bui,  after  which  the  maimed  hero  thrusts  his 
arms  into  the  handles  of  his  two  treasure-chests,  and  flings  himself 
and  them  overboard ;  Havard  Hardhitter  anticipates  ithermg- 
ton’s  feat  of  fighting  on  his  stumps ;  _  but  we  need  not  go  on 
with  the  catalogue.  Young  people  with  that  keen  appetite  foi 
imaginary  bloodshed  which  belongs  to  healthy  youth  will  probably 
consider  all  this  agreeably  exciting,  but  readers  of  more  mature 
years  may  find  pages  of  hacking  and  hewing  pall  upon  them.  T here 
is  a  scene  of  real  power  where  Earl  Hacon,  during  a  lull  in  the 
battle  of  Hjoringsvoe,  offers  his  young  son  Erlend  to  propitiate  the 
Gods;  and' the  self-devotion  of  the  gallant  lad,  who  falls  a  will- 
in0'  sacrifice  for  his  country,  somewhat  relieves  the  dreary 
horrors  of  the  fight,  in  which  the  Vikings,  outnumbered  and 
daunted  by  supernatural  terrors,  are  at  last  worsted.  Sigvald  flies 
unwounded,  and  never,  we  fear,  recovers  his  credit  with  his  wife  ; 
but  others  die  fighting,  or  survive  only  to  be  despatched  by  Earl 
Hacon  to  Valhalla  as  attendants  on  his  lost  son.  The  scene  in 
which  the  Irish  thrall  Kark  cuts  the  throats  of  those  prisoners 
who  are  too  badly  wounded  to  walk  to  Erlend’s  cairn  is  simply 
sickening,  and  from  every  point  of  view  a  mistake  in  art.  By  the 
time  we  come  to  the  famous  beheading  of  the  Jomsvikings  we 
feel  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  slaughter-house,  and  are  too  much  dis¬ 
gusted  to  admire.  Yet  the  account  of  this  execution,  in  which 
Hr.  Dasent  closely  follows  the  Saga,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  that 
quality  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  Bartholine's  treatise  De 
Causis  Contempts  a  Danis  Mortis.  The  heroism  of  the  Vikings, 
exaggerated  though  it  may  be,  is  of  the  type  best  preserved 
among  Englishmen  and  Americans ;  they  make  no  fuss,  as  we 
say  now ;  the  correct  tiling  with  them  is  to  affect  extreme  in¬ 
difference.  Some  crack  rough  jokes  at  the  expense  of  their 
captors ;  one  or  two  of  a  scientific  turn  utilize  their  own  deaths 
for  the  purpose  of  physiological  research : — 

We  Jomsvikings  [says  one,  showing  a  little  knife]  have  often  wondered 
in  our  talk  whether  a  man  knows  aught  or  feels  aught,  when  his  head  flies 
off,  if  lie  is  beheaded  in  a  trice,  at  one  clean  stroke.  And  now  this  shall 
he  a  sign  to  you — that  I  will  make  a  point  with  this  knife  if  I  know  any¬ 
thing,  if  I  do  not,  it  will  fall  down  at  once. 

These  men  are  heathens  or  free-thinkers— for  the  tenth  century 
was  by  no  means  an  Age  of  Faith — or  perhaps  have  a  misty  religion 
made  up  of  all  creeds ;  and  it  may  be  noted  how  different  an  ideal 
was  gradually  developed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Our 
own^Earl  YValtheof  had  good  Scandinavian  blood  in  him,  and 
could  slice  off  foemen’s  heads  as  well  as  any  Viking  of  them  all ; 
but  iu  his  quality  of  Christian  he  treated  death  as  a  serious  matter, 
and  met  it  with  tears  and  sobs  as  little  in  accordance  with  modern 
taste  as  the  brutal  hardihood  of  the  Jomsburgers. 

The  defeat  of  Hjoringsvoe  amply  revenges  King  Sweyn,  for 
Jomsburg  never  holds  up  its  head  as  before,  and  “  the  remnants  of 
the  famous  free  company  ”  are  reduced  to  serving  as  his  Thingmen 
in  England.  The  chronology  at  this  point  is  puzzling,  for  we  are 
told  that  many  of  the  ex-Jomsburgers  perished  in  the  massacre 
of  St.  Brice,  which  was  in  1002,  and  yet  that  they  had  come 
over,  under  Thorkell’s  leadership,  when  Sweyn  fulfilled  his  vow 
to  drive  yEthelred  of  England  out  of  his  kingdom.  Thorkell 
certainly  came  here  in  1009,  and  may  of  course  have  been  concerned 
in  earlier  expeditions  of  the  Danes  ;  but  the  great  invasion  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Hfthelred  by  Sweyn  was  not  till  1013, 
eleven  years  after  the  massacre.  However,  Sagas,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  are  not  bound  to  extreme  accuracy,  and  Sweyn’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  our  country  led  him  to  pay  it  so  many  visits  that  some 
confusion  is  excusable. 


clear  that  they  might  be  in  worse  hands.  _  He  writes  from 
the  toiu'ist  point  of  view,  one  sign  of  which  is  that  the  confusion 
of  history  and  legend  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  religious  duty ;  but, 
from  the  tourist  point  of  view,  the  thing  might  have  been  much 
worse  done.  Mr.  Wood  here  and  there  cleaves,  as  perhaps  m  duty 
bound,  to  some  mistaken  notions  :  but  he  has  a  fair  idea  of  many 
parts  of  his  subject.  What  chiefly  strikes  one  is  the  amazing  mass 
of  dates  and  names,  most  of  which  the  tourist  is  not  likely  to  have 
heard  before,  and  all  of  which  the  deepest  scholar  could  not  hope 
to  remember,  with  which  the  tourists  are  burdened  duiing  their 
scamper  to  and  fro  in  Rome.  One  might  have  thought 
that  a  clear  and  scientific  account  ot  the  several  classes  ol 
objects,  explaining  their  nature,  age,  and  use,  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  tlian  loading  the  tourist  mind  with  tlnsciowd 
of  words  and  figures  which  to  the  tourist  can  have  no  meaning. 
But  perhaps  some  may  be  attracted  by  the  display  of  learning 
on  the  part  of  the  guide  who  would  look  upon  him  with 
contempt  if  he  only  told  them  things  which  they  could  under¬ 
stand.  Certain  it  is  that,  though  a  party  personally  conducted  by 
Mr.  Wood  would  not  have  to  listen  to  many  gross  blundefs,  they 
would  get  no  clear  idea  of  the  real  nature  and  relations  of  the 
great  objects  of  Rome.  Take,  for  instance,  the  centre  of  the 
history  of  Rome  and  of  the  world,  the  Palatine  Hill.  e  can 
hardly  think  that  any  tourists  can  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  able  to 
understand,  if  it  were  put  before  them  in  plain  language,  what  the 
Palatine  really  is,  the  relation  of  its  legendary  to  its  true  history , 
its  position  as  the  seat  of  the  village  community  which  marched 
step  by  step  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  Nothing  can  be  clearei 
or  easier  to  the  learner,  if  onlv  the  teacher  himself  understands. 
But  in  Mr.  Wood’s  hands  the  Palatine  comes  in  incidentally  in  the 
middle  of  a  day’s  walk,  and  it  is,  as  usual,  degraded  into  its  later 
and  more  vulgar  character  of  “  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.”  In  this 
character  Mr.  Wood  has  much  to  say  about  it,  while  the  traces 
of  the  primitive  fortress  are  thrust  into  corners.  Or,  worse  still, 
they  are  made  the  occasion  for  ungenerous  sneers  at  one  who.  is 
never  directly  spoken  of,  but  whose  name  can  be  easily  supplied 
by  any  one  who  knows  the  least  about  Roman  antiquarian  matters, 
one  whose  theories  are  often  open  to  question,  but  whose  real  dis¬ 
coveries,  to  say  nothing  of  other  reasons,  ought  to  have  preserved 
him  from  attacks  of  this  kind.  These  allusions  run,  more  or  less, 
through  the  book.  As  they  cannot  possibly  be  intelligible  to  the 
tourists,  there  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  them. 

As  for  the  book  itself,  there  is  one  comfort  in  turning  from  Mr. 
Hare  to  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  does  not  grudge  Rome  her  free¬ 
dom.  Perhaps  he  a  little  overdoes  it  in  the  way  of  advertising 
Rome  and  her  freedom  and  all  that  she  has  gained  by  her  ireedom. 
But  even  this  is  better  than  endless  sneers  at  “  the  Sardinian 
Government.”  "When  the  whole  thing  is  an  advertisement,  when 
Mr.  Wood  has  to  advertise  himself  and  Messrs.  Cook,  and  the 
“  system  of  exclusions  and  tours  ‘  inaugurated  ’  by  them,  and  the 
tickets  which  they  “  issue for  such  and  such  “  combinations,  it 
would  be  hard  if  the  Eternal  City  and  all  its  advantages  were  not 
advertised  also.  And  though  Mr.  Wood  has  a  word  in  season  to 
say  about  Ultrainontanes,  yet,  w hen  the  Jubilee  is  mentioned,  lie 
has  an  eye  to  business.  In  a  mere  chronological  table  such  entries 
as  these  might  seem  sensational : — 

19th.— The  Jubilee  of  1775,  exactly  a  century  ago,  was  celebrated  by 
Pius  VI.  Between  that  and  the  twentieth  Jubilee,  under 
20th. — Leo  XII.,  in  1825 — a  period  of  fifty  years — rolled  the  tremendous 
ocean  of  the  F rencli  Revolution. 

2ist —Another  half  century  was  to  elapse  before  the  Pope  could  hnd 
Kurope  sufiiciently  calm  to  render  another  Jubilee  possible.  Let  us 
hope  that  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.  may  be  gratified  by  the  concurrence 
of  numerous  pilgrims  to  Rome  during  this  Anno  Santo. 


WOOD’S  NEW  CURIOSUM  URBIS.* 

ANOTHER  Roman  Guide,  and  that,  it  would  seem,  chiefly 
designed  for  Cook’s  tourists.  Messrs.  Cook  are  duly  adver¬ 
tised  ;  so  is  Mr.  Wood  himself,  both  as  a  sculptor  and  as  the 
author  of  this  and  that  local  pamphlet.  Mr.  Wood’s  name  we 
fancy  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  before  as  that  of  a  local  cicerone. 
If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  is  by  Mr.  Wood  that  the  tourists  are  “  person¬ 
ally  conducted  ”  when  they  have  made  their  way  to  Rome,  it  is 

*  The  New  Curiosum  Urhis  ;  a  (Wide  to  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome.  By 
Shakspere  Wood.  London,  New  York,  and  Rome  :  Cook  &  Son.  1875. 


But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  only  His  Holiness  Pius  IX. 
who  would  be  “  gratified ”  by  such  a  “concurrence.”  Have  not 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.  some  experience  in  the  art  of  personally" 
conducting  pilgrimages  ?  The  combinations  which  they  inaugurated 
for  the  smaller  concurrence  at  Pontigny  would  doubtless  serve  for 
the  greater  concurrence  at  Rome.  We  are  told  that  “at  a  recent 
Eastern  festival  the  Palazzo  Giraud  was  occupied  by  a  large  partv 
of  English  tourists  conducted  by  Mr.  Cook,  lor  the  use  ol  ichich 
[Mr.  Cook  or  the  palace  ?],  “  hired  for  ten  days,  the  sum  of  500L 
was  paid.”  If  500/.  was  paid  on  an  Easter  festival,  5,000/.  might 
well  be  paid  at  a  Jubilee.  In  short,  the  more  numerous  the 
pilgrims  whose  coming  gratifies  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  the  more 
numerous  too  will  be  the  tickets  issued  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Co., 
and  the  more  numerous  the  parties  conducted  by  Mr.  "W  ood  over 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

Mr.  Wood  of  course  takes  his  tourists  to  St.  Peter’s  very  early 
in  the  course  of  their  journeys  through  the  city,  long  before  they 
are  allowed  to  hear  either  of  the  true  home  of  heathen  Rome  on  the 
Palatine  or  of  the  true  home  of  Christian  Rome  on  the  Ccelian.  But 
it  is  something  to  find  that  Mr.  Wood  has  got  so  far  as  to  under¬ 
stand  that  for  a  building  to  look  smaller  than  it  really  is  cannot 
be  a  sign  of  just  proportion,  though  he  does  not  seem  fully  to  take 
in  where  the  real  cause  of  the  defect  lies.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  special  glory  of  the  elder  Vatican  basilica,  as  the  Imperial 
crowning-place,  is  wholly  left  out ;  the  tourist  is  not  allowed  to 
hear  of  any  thing  that  happened  toitbetween  326  and  1447-  The  crypt 
too  is  wholly  left  out,  perhaps  because  it  contains  the  one  Imperial 
tomb  in  Rome.  We  are  told  also  of  the  “  six  next  largest  churches 
in  the  world,”  and  their  length  as  compared  with  St.  Peter's,  among 
which  new  St.  Paul’s — we  mean  London,  not  Rome — comes  next, 
in  odd  forgetfulness  of  Winchester,  Ely",  and  St.  Albans. 

In  the  Corso  Mr.  Wood  points  out  to  us  the  dwelling-place  of 
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several  famous  persons,  who  are  duly  patted  on  the  back.  There 
is  “  the  great  sculptor,  John  Gibson,”  “  the  great  German  poet, 
Goethe,”  “  the  great  American  sculptor,  Thomas  Crawford,”  and 
“  the  great  sculptor,  Canova.”  Michael  Angelo  comes  in  the  same 
section,  but  he  has  the  good  luck  to  escape  the  epithet.  The 
Capitol  is  reached  without  any  kind  of  explanation  for  the  tourist  of 
what  the  Capitol  is.  And  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  also,  when  the 
“  Dying  Gladiator”  is  discussed,  we  are  told  that  “Gaul  or  gladiator, 
Byron’s  magnificent  lines  in  Childe  Harold  are  equally  applicable 
to  it.”  We  must  here  differ  from  Mr.  Wood.  The  whole  moral 
of  Byron’s  lines  assumes  that  the  figure  represents  a  man  slain  in 
the  amphitheatre ;  they  are  utterly  inappropriate  to  a  man  slain  in 
fair  battle  between  Gauls  and  Romans,  or  between  any  other  national 
enemies.  Whilst  still  on  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Wood,  after  the  manner 
of  ciceroni,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  scholars,  places  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  site 
of  the  church  of  Araceli,  instead  of  on  the  site  of  the  German 
Embassy.  When  he  has  reached  the  so-called  Mamertine  prison, 
Mr.  Wood  carefully  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  late  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Parker,  which  are  not  the  less  real  and  meritorious  dis¬ 
coveries  whether  we  accept  Mr.  Parker’s  explanation  of  them  or 
not.  At  this  point  Mr.  Wood  gives  us  some  curious  specimens  of 
spelling,  as  Ancus  Marrius,  Cetbuegus,  Simon  Bar  G'ionas — this 
last  is  either  borrowed  from  some  Italian  book  or  else  meant  for 
Gioras — as  he  has  elsewhere  transferred  the  Calydonian  boar  from 
rEtolia  to  Caledonia,  and  turned  rEmilius  into  /Emelius.  On  the 
Palatine  we  get  some  of  the  odd  phrases  which  we  have  sometimes 
come  across  in  other  writers  besides  Mr.  Wood.  There  is  not  only 
“  Republican  period,”  which  may  pass,  but  “  Republican  houses 
and  temples  ”  and  “  houses  of  the  later  Republicans.”  We  never 
could  exactly  make  out  what  writers  of  this  kind  fancy  the 
Roman  Republic  to  have  been,  and  how  long  they  think  it  lasted. 
The  so-called  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  is  still  with  Mr.  Wood  a 
temple,  though  it  is  almost  as  impossible  that  this  building  can 
have  been  a  temple  as  it  is  that  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  can 
have  been  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  book  which  claims  most  notice  is  the 
account  of  the  Colosseum,  which  is  mentioned  both  in  the  body  of 
the  Guide  and  in  an  appendix  which  describes  the  late  diggings 
there.  We  do  not  see  what  Mr.  Wood  means  by  saying  that  “  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  amphitheatre  was  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  gladiatorial  shows.”  It  was,  according  to 
him,  designed  for  the  shows  of  beasts,  but  he  adds  “  that,  as  it 
was  admirably  adapted  for  gladiatorial  combats,  many  were  given 
in  it.”  One"  thing  is  certain,  that  there  were  both  gladiatorial 
shows  and  naumachice  at  the  first  dedication  of  the  amphitheatre 
by  Titus.  Sir.  Wood  goes  on  to  say  that  many  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  arena,  “  not  that  they  were  absolutely 
brought  there  for  execution,”  but  because  of  a  lack  of  professional 
Bestiarii.  Yet  directly  afterwards  he  says : — 

It  is  possible  that  distinguished  persons,  such  as  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  were  sometimes  sent  into  the  arena  to  give  greater  zest  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  spectators,  and  to  serve  as  a  greater  warning. 

With  regard  to  the  diggings,  Mr.  Wood  blindly  follows  Signor 
Rosa.  He,  as  usual,  misunderstands  the  nature  of  the  arena,  and 
fancies  that  the  shows  went  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  works  now 
brought  to  light.  He  fancies  that  all  the  underground  construc¬ 
tions,  answering  to  those  at  Capua,  Puteoli,  and  elsewhere,  were 
the  work  of  the  Frangipani  when  the  amphitheatre  was  turned 
into  a  fortress.  We  wonder  whether  people  who  talk  iu  this  way 
have  ever  read  the  account  of  the  performances  of  Commodus  given 
bv  Dion.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  common  sense  that,  as  the  lions 
were  brought  up  from  underground,  Commodus  could  not  have  been 
standing  at  the  very  bottom  of  all. 

This  account  will  perhaps  give  idea  enough  of  the  new  Cnriosum 
TJrbis,  which,  as  a  tourist’s  guide,  certainly  is  a  curiosity.  The 
question  becomes  more  and  more  puzzling,  what  the  mind  of  the 
tourist  can  be  like,  and  what  are  the  objects  which  he  sets  before 
him  in  his  touring.  To  us  such  a  book  seems  an  ingenious  effort 
to  make  what  is  really  very  simple  seem  very  hard.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  bound  to  say  for  Mr.  Wood  that,  though  he 
does  not  teach  the  tourists  the  things  which  one  would  have 
thought  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  first  place,  and  though  those 
who  are  led  by  him  will  be  led  into  some  errors  on  important 
points,  yet  under  his  guidance  they  will  escape  most  of  the 
monstrous  blunders  and  absurdities  of  some  of  Mr.  Wood's 
colleagues. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S  ANNALS  OF  A  FORTRESS.* 

THE  name  of  Viollet-le-Duc  is  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  any  work  which  comes  from  his  pen,  but  this  delightful 
book  has  the  special  charm  due  to  complete  originality  in  con¬ 
ception.  Many  a  military  day-dreamer  has  no  doubt  in  his  time 
spun  for  himself  or  his  confidential  friends  long  yarns  of  battles  and 
sieges  in  which  the  wondrous  incidents  were  all  devised  out  of  his 
own  head.  Indeed  we  would  not  give  much  for  the  young  soldier 
who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  pictured  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  winning  great  battles  against  tremendous  odds,  or  at  the  least 
as  the  leader  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  earning  imperishable  fame  by 
the  gallantry  with  which  he  leads  it  to  the  charge.  For  many 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Ivanhoe  two  schoolboy  friends  with 
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a  turn  for  romance  could  scarcely  come  together  without  concoct¬ 
ing  interminable  stories,  each  having  for  its  centre  of  interest  tha 
siege  of  a  baronial  castle  and  the  rescue  of  some  lovely  maiden  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  its  imperious  owner.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  lads  read  their  Scott,  and  the  novels  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 
were  in  vogue,  barbicans  and  donjons  and  portcullisses  were 
familiar  words.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  however,  takes  a  much  higher 
flight  in  this  line  than  has  ever  been  attempted  before ;  nor 
can  he  be  properly  termed  a  builder  of  castles  in  the  air,  so  sub¬ 
stantial  are  the  creations  of  his  brain.  His  idea  has  been  to  select 
a  commanding  spot  in  Burgundy,  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
which,  although  not  actually  fortified,  ought  to  be,  and  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  fortress  which  his  imagination  constructs 
there  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  beginning  from  the  time 
when  the  Gauls  turned  out  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  were  in  turn  dispossessed  by  the  victorious 
bands  returning  from  the  plunder  of  Rome.  Then  follows  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  place  by  Titurius,  one  of  Cmsar’s 
lieutenants,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  camp  on  the  site 
of  the  Gallic  oppidum.  Later  on  the  Emperor  Julian,  perceiving 
the  importance  of  “  Abonia  ”  as  a  bulwark  against  the  barbarians 
who  were  pressing  in  upon  the  Empire,  despatches  “  the  celebrated 
engineer  Philostratus  ”  to  fortify  “Juliana,”  as  the  place  is  now 
called,  according  to  the  latest  scientific  ideas  as  then  understood  ; 
and  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Burgundians  under  Cleodald  against 
the  Franks,  although  the  former  had  eventually  to  succumb  to 
superior  numbers,  was  due  to  the  strengthening  of  the  place  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Empire.  In  due  course  Juliana  naturally  be¬ 
comes  St.  Julieu,  the  historical  facts  of  its  foundation  giving  place 
to  a  monkish  legend  of  a  Christian  martyr  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him ;  a  rich  abbey  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
oppidum,  and  a  feudal  castle  is  constructed  on  the  commanding 
promontory  overlooking  the  town,  which  successfully  resists  a 
siege  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  a  re¬ 
bellious  vassal  about  the  year  1200.  Three  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards  this  important  strategical  point  naturally  came  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  struggle  between  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis 
XI.,  when  the  garrison  are  eventually  obliged  to  capitulate,  but 
are  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Artillery  fire 
has  now  come  into  play,  although  armour  and  buff  jerkins  have 
not  gone  out ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  the  city  of  La  Roche- 
Pont,  as  the  place  has  come  to  be  called,  is  refortified  by  Errard 
de  Bar-le-Duc,  and  sustains  successfully  a  siege  from  the  Im¬ 
perialists,  thanks  to  the  gallant  commandant,  Rincourt,  a  man 
“  of  middle  height,  with  a  little  embonpoint,”  whose  “  pale  face, 
blonde  hair,  and  dull  blue  eyes,  would  be  deemed  no  indication  of 
a  soul  of  firm  temper,”  but  whose  conduct  amply  belies  a  super¬ 
ficial  inference  from  first  appearances. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  at  a  later  date  the  defences  of  La 
Roche-Pont  are  remodelled  by  M.  de  Vauban,  who,  the  author 
is  careful  to  tell  us,  like  all  really  great  engineers,  studied  economy 
in  his  designs,  and  in  his  adaptations  made  as  much  use  as  possible 
of  existing  works.  Vauban  s  fortress,  however,  was  not  called 
into  action  until  the  year  1813,  when  a  spirited  attempt  was  made 
by  a  handful  of  old  soldiers  and  conscripts  to  stem  the  tide  of  in¬ 
vasion,  and  the  place  held  out — mainly  through  the  example  and 
conduct  of  Le  Capitaine  Allaud,  “  an  old  one-armed  captain  of 
Engineers  who  had  served  iu  almost  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
Empire,”  and  of  the  commandant,  Colonel  Dubois,  “  in  appearance  so 
cold,  yet  who  exercised  a  moral  authority  over  his  soldiers  very  rare 
at  that  time  ” — until  the  siege  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Napoleon’s 
abdication.  Throughout  the  tale  of  these  vicissitudes,  the  ah-  of 
verisimilitude  is  admirably  maintained,  and  we  suspect  that  a  good 
many  of  its  readers  must  have  stood  in  need  of  the  translator’s 
caution  that  the  famous  Abonia,  afterwards  La  Roche-Pont,  with 
all  its  gallant  defenders,  from  Sigild  the  Brenn  and  Catognatus  the 
Gaul,  Count  Anseric  and  his  charming  wife,  the  Lady  Eleanor,  and 
the  Sire  de  Montcler,  down  to  the  one-armed  captain  of  Engineers, 
had  no  existence  save  in  the  author’s  imagination. 

In  one  sense  the  book  is  not  light  reading.  It  does  not  bear 
skimming  ;  the  references  to  the  plans  must  be  carefully  followed 
up  if  the  story  is  to  be  intelligible,  and  readers  of  the  flabby  order 
whose  powers  of  attention  are  limited  to  the  newspaper  or  a  sensa¬ 
tion  novel  will  not  get  much  profit  by  it.  But  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  book  through  carefully  by  the  help  of  the 
beautiful  illustrations  with  which  it  is  lavishly  embellished,  will 
not  only  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fortification  from  the 
earliest  ages  up  to  recent  times  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  way- 
short  of  the  research  and  study  which  the  author  has  himself  given  to 
thematter.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  is  master  of  the  subject, and  imparts  his 
learning  in  so  thoroughly  fascinating  a  manner.  But  throughout  all 
these  varying  episodes,  extending  over  two  thousand  years  and 
more,  the  scene  is  in  one  respect  the  same ;  the  defence  is  always 
stubbornly  maintained,  and  overborne  only  at  immense  loss  to  the 
besiegers ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  author  knocks  his  com¬ 
batants  on  the  head  with  the  gusto  of  a  true  Frenchman,  as  if  being 
killed  was  the  best  occupation  you  could  put  a  man  to.  After 
reading  of  the  deeds  described  in  these  lively  pages,  and  how  the 
stormers,  if  they  carried  their  point,  had  usually  only  a  remnant  left 
to  tell  the  tale,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  men  of  those 
days  were  really  so  much  braver  than  their  degenerate  descendants, 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  the  efforts  obtained  from  them. 
Take,  for  example,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  army 
which  besieged  the  place  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  was 
only  driven  away  by  the  address  and  devotion  of  the  beautiful 
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Dame  Eleanor,  the  Count’s  wife,  and  the  skill  of  his  old  uncle, 
Baron  Guy,  “  a  personage  of  remarkable  idiosyncrasy,  who  has 
brought  home  from  the  Crusades  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire. 
These  poor  fellows  were  really  little  better  than  slaves,  and  had 
not  the  faintest  interest  in  the  quarrel  about  which  their  masters 
employed  them  ;  yet  we  doubt  whether  the  best  troops  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  could  be  got  to  trust  themselves  to  such  a  precarious 
structure  as  the  tower  depicted  at  p.  222,  with  a  fair  chance  of 
beinrr  upset  or  burned  alive  while  inside,  and  an  almost  certainty 
of  being  knocked  on  the  head  when  they  ventured  to  emerge  from 
it.  Again,  we  think  the  unbiassed  reader  would  carry  away  the 
idea  that  attacking  a  strong  place  was  a  much  more  dangerous 
business  in  former  times  than  it  is  now.  According  to  our  author, 
the  catapults  and  trebuchets  hurl  stones  which  smash  through 
everything  and  bowl  people  over  in  a  far  more  effective  way  than 
seems  to  be  customary  with  rifled  guns  at  the  present  day,  while 
a  man  could  scarcely  show  his  nose  over  the  parapet  without 
having  it  flattened  by  the  bolt  from  a  crossbow.  Con¬ 
sidering  how  badly  men  in  action  shoot,  even  with  arms 
of  precision,  we  suspect  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fire,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  from  both  bows  and 
crossbows  must  have  been  of  a  very  innocuous  kind  to  persons 
under  cover,  and  we  must  decline  to  believe  that  the  cata¬ 
pult  was  the  awful  weapon  which  the  readers  of  this  charming 
romance  would  be  led  to  suppose.  Even  artillery  fire  is  little 
harmful  when  there  is  the  protection  of  good  earthen  batteries. 
Our  siege  artillery  had  fewer  men  killed  during  the  whole  Crimean 
war  than  a  similar  force  of  infantry  will  lose  in  a  morning’s 
skirmish,  and  a  fortiori  we  suspect  that  in  the  sieges  of  the 
middle  ages  neither  side  did  the  other  much  harm  till  it  came  to 
the  actual  assault ;  while  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  sort  of  in¬ 
ference  implied  by  the  course  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc's  tale,  that 
sieges  were  generally  successful  at  those  times,  unless  the  defence 
was  conducted  with  extraordinary  skill.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  the  art  of  attack  had  no  doubt  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  comparative  perfection,  but  during  the  middle  ages  defence 
seems  certainly  to  have  got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  offensive  was  not  restored  until  the  development  of 
powerful  artillery  fire  took  place.  Further,  it  may  be  objected 
that  Sigild  the  Brenn  and  his  tactics  were  both  anachronistic 
impossibilities.  All  experience  is  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
that  barbarians  are  capable  of  the  sustained  movements 
which  Sigild  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Druids’ 
oppidum.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  experience  dis¬ 
proves  the  notion  that  high  military  courage  is  found  among 
barbarians.  Discipline,  tradition,  and  the  sense  of  honour,  are 
what  make  bodies  of  men  brave  collectively ;  without  these  all 
armed  men  are  but  an  uncertain  rabble.  Our  common  notion  of 
the  Gauls  and  Britons  is  certainly  that  they  made  a  gallant  stand 
against  the  Romans,  but  then  we  have  got  the  notion  from  a 
Roman  writer,  and  the  bravery  of  many  of  the  savage  tribes  with 
which  British  troops  have  been  engaged  at  different  times  has 
seldom  had  less  than  justice  done  to  it  at  our  hands.  There  is  no 
credit  to  be  got  by  beating  an  enemy  who  does  not  fight  well. 

The  account  of  the  various  sieges  described  in  this  book  suggests 
one  remarkable  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  sieges,  and 
that  is  in  the  amount  of  noise  given  out  in  the  two  cases.  A  modern 
siege,  like  a  modern  battle,  is  one  perpetual  din  of  cannon,  and  a 
siege  without  this  row  must  have  been,  one  would  fancy,  like  look¬ 
ing  on  at  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  without  music.  Or  did  the 
opposing  sides  swear  and  shout  at  each  other  from  behind  their 
respective  defences  ?  At  any  rate,  to  be  surrounded  night  and  day 
by  an  enemy  who  appeared  to  be  doing  nothing,  and  to  have  the  sense 
of  absolute  safety  within  the  place,  except  at  the  moment  when  an 
assault  was  taking  place,  must  have  rendered  the  feelings  of  a 
garrison  very  different  from  what  they  are  nowadays,  when  from 
the  first  day  of  the  siege  the  interior  of  the  fort  is  searched  by 
shot  and  shell,  and  no  man's  life  is  worth  a  minute’s  purchase.  As 
for  the  hand-to-hand  assaults  described  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  when, 
whatever  the  issue,  both  sides  suffer  tremendous  loss,  we  confess  to 
being  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  possibility  of  then-  ever  having  oc¬ 
curred.  Men  may  deal  destruction  at  each  other  by  shooting  at  short 
ranges,  although  in  the  case  of  modern  storms  the  loss  is  generally 
all  on  one  side  until  the  place  is  carried ;  but  all  experience  is  against 
the  supposition  that  two  bodies  of  men  will  ever  be  found  to  con¬ 
tend  in  hand-to-hand  fight  for  any  length  of  time.  One  side  or 
the  other  will  almost  always  give  way  at  once.  Ancient  battles 
were  often  very  bloody,  but  the  loss  was  usually  all  on  one  side. 
So  long  as  the  lines  stood  face  to  face,  the  armour  prevented  much 
damage  ;  but  one  side  or  the  other  turned  almost  immediately,  and 
men  with  their  backs  the  wrong  way  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
spear  and  sword,  while  they  were  too  heavily  weighted  to  run  away. 
But  the  notion  that  two  sets  of  men  staggering  under  the  load  of 
armour  could  have  carried  on  a  prolonged  bout  of  sword  play  at 
the  top  of  a  narrow  wall  may  safely  be  discarded  as  impossible. 

Not  only  must  the  ancient  battle  have  been  a  very  silent  affair 
as  regards  its  preliminaries,  but  the  safety  from  chance  of  hurt  till 
it  actually  began  must  have  been  in  striking  contrast  to  what 
happens  nowadays.  Reconnoitring  in  front  of  an  army  is  now  a 
constant  running  the  gauntlet  from  the  fire  of  sharpshooters,  and, 
what  with  the  skirmishing  at  outposts  and  promiscuous  cannonad¬ 
ing,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  when  a  battle  begins.  But  the  staff 
of  an  ancient  army  must  usually  have  been  able  to  ride  about  at 
their  ease  before  the  battle  began,  and  the  marshalling  of  the  line 
must  have  gone  on  as  quietly  as  if  for  a  review.  And  in  the  same 


way  we  suspect  that  the  noble  Dame  Eleanor  might  have  taken 
her  morning  walk  on  the  battlements  of  La  Roche-Pont  without 
fear  of  molestation  from  catapults  or  crossbows,  while  arrows  must 
have  been  too  expensive  to  throw  away  at  random  during  the  long 
sieo-e. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  method  adopted  in  this  remarkable 
book  that  an  admirable  essay  on  the  mode  of  fortification  which 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  recommends  for  adoption  on  the  Eastern  frontier 
of  France  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  testamentary  pamphlet, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Monsieur  N- — -  by  one  Captain  Jean,  a 
captain  of  Engineers,  who  died  in  retirement  at  Lausanne  of  a 
wound  received  while  on  service  with  Bourbalri  s  unfortunate 
venture.  But  this  important  paper  would  require  an  article  to 
itself,  and  cannot  be  properly  remarked  on  here.  We  will  only  add 
that  the  book  has  been  very  well  translated  by  Mr.  Bucknall. 


DIGBY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY.* 

THERE  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  so  often  brought  against 
English  la' wyers  that  they  take  a  purely  professional  interest 
in  the  study  of  our  law,  and  care  nothing  either  for  its  historical 
aspects  or  for  the  development  of  the  philosophical  principles 
which  underlie  it.  Considering  what  a  museum,  so  to  speak,  of 
fossil  notions,  usages,  and  rules,  it  still  remains,  even  after  the 
sweeping  changes  of  modern  legislation,  one  might  have  expected 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  these  strange  relics  of 
the  past  to  be  stimulated  to  make  some  inquiry  into  their  original 
meaning  and  purposes.  However,  this  has  not  been  so,  at  least 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  The  antiquities  of  our  law  are  so  much 
involved  with  its  technicalities  as  to  be  scarcely  comprehensible 
by  a  layman,  yet  the  profession  have  not  cared  to  understand, 
much  less  to  explain  them.  As  some  one  has  said,  they  have, 
like  the  lawyers  in  the  New  Testament,  taken  away  the  key 
of  knowledge ;  they  have  not  entered  in  themselves,  and  have 
not  suffered  others  to  enter  in.  What  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  investigation  has  been  done  either  by  professed 
historians  rather  than  lawyers,  like  Kemble,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  and  Mr.  Stubbs ;  or  by  foreigners,  like  Giiterbock  and 
Gneist ;  or  in  a  rather  confused  and  incomplete  fashion,  as  by 
Reeves  and  the  learned  but  unsystematic  Spence.  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  signs  of  an  awakening  interest  in  these 
topics  within  the  profession,  many  of  whose  members  have  cer¬ 
tainly  leisure  enough  for  historical  studies ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that,'  if  English  law  were  to  be  regularly  taught,  instead  of  being 
merely  left  to  be  picked  up,  there  would  soon  grow  up  a  series 
both  of  historical  and  institutional  treatises  comparable  to  those 
which  modern  Germany  and  France  have  produced,  instead  of 
those  ill-digested  strings  of  cases  which  are  now  almost  the 
only  books  the  learner  can  be  referred  to.  The  capital  defect 
of  our  legal  literature  is  its  want  of  elementary  treatises  laying 
down  general  principles  ;  and  these,  it  has  truly  been  remarked, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  where  there  is  no  oral  teaching.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Digby’s  book  to  be  the 
product*  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  when  he  held  the  post  of 
Vinerian  Reader  in  English  Law  at  Oxford. 

His  treatise  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  of  the  signs  we  have 
just  referred  to ;  and  is  indeed  a  thoroughly  sound  and  valuable 
performance.  Although  it  is  modestly  entitled  An  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  and  neither  attempts 
nor  professes  to  exhaust  so  vast  a  subject,  it  is  far  from  being 
slight  or  elementary.  It  throws  a  flood  of  new  light — light  which 
will  be  new  to  ninety-nine  practising'  lawyers  out  of  a  hundred — 
on  the  origin  of  the  most  entangled  and  technical  part  of  English 
law.  The  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Stubbs’s  Select 
Charters  and  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional  History— a. 
collection  of  documents  illustrating  the  history  of  the  law  relating 
to  land,  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  connected  by  chapters  sketch¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  law,  and  further  explained  by  notes. 
If  such  a  scheme  has  to  some  extent  the  disadvantage  of  not  present¬ 
ing  so  summary  and  continuous  a  narrative  of  the  changes  of  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries  as  an  ordinary  history  might  do,  it  has  the  great 
and,  for  educational  purposes  at  least,  the  more  than  compensatory, 
merit  of  putting  before  the  student  data  as  well  as  results,  and  so 
enabling  him  to  form  a  much  more  lively  and  exact  conception  of 
the  facte,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  admirable  lesson  in  his¬ 
torical  method  and  criticism.  But  although  Mr.  Digby’s  aim 
seems  to  have  been  primarily  educational,  his  book  has  far  more 
than  a  merely  educational  value.  It  is  full  of  interest  both  to  the 
lawyer  and  the  historian,  giving  them  in  a  clear  and  concise  form 
facts  which  they  might  have  had  to  hunt  for  through  many  old 
authorities,  and  placing  before  them  documents  of  the  highest 
interest  drawn  from  sources  many  of  which  are  difficult  of  access, 
and  of  most  of  which  the  ordinary  lawyer  has  never  heard.  The 
labour  involved  in  collecting  these  extracts  and  selecting  them  from 
the  great  mass  of  other  similar  documents  must  have  been  very 
heavy,  far  heavier  than  any  one  who  has  not  attempted  some 
similar  task  will  readily  believe. 

Mr.  Digby  begins  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  law  of  land 
as  it  stood  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  describing  concisely  the 


*  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Heal  Property,  with 
Original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  Edward  Digby,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  late  Vinerian  Reader  in  English  Law  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1875. 
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nature  of  bocland  and  folcland,  the  sort  of  semi-feudal  relation 
which  the  practice  of  commendation  had  produced,  particu¬ 
larly  between  the  king  and  his  thanes,  and  the  tendency,  so 
evident  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  onwards,  for  the 
king,  as  chief  disposer  of  the  folcland  and  at  the  same  time 
the  personal  lord  of  his  thanes,  to  assume  a  position  practi¬ 
cally  feudal.  He  shows,  however,  that  this  nascent  feudal¬ 
ism  was  still,  so  to  speak,  in  a  fluid  and  unsettled  condition,  its 
legal  character  being  scarcely  grasped,  and  no  set  of  technical 
terms  having  arisen  to  define  it,  nor  apparently  any  professional 
lawyers  to  deal  with  it  as  a  system  on  fixed  principles.  Passing 
then  to  the  Continental  system,  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
causes  which  had  produced  a  more  developed  feudality  there,  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  introduction  of  Norman  conceptions 
and  rules  hastened  the  changes  which  were  already  in  progress, 
and  produced  by  the  time  of  Henry  II.  a  body  of  customary 
feudal  law  which  that  great  statesman  and  his  advisers  had  only 
to  mould  into  the  organized  system  which  maintained  itself  among 
us  for  many  centuries,  and  no  small  part  of  which  is  still  in  prac¬ 
tical  force : — 

The  rapid  introduction  in  the  century  succeeding  the  Conquest  of  a 
strict  definition  of  the  mutual  duties  of  lord  and  tenant,  and  of  a  highly 
technical  legal  phraseology,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  must  have 
been  to  some  extent  imported  at  the  Conquest ;  and  that  amongst  the 
Normans  must  have  been  found  what  the  Anglo-Saxons  certainly  did  not 
possess,  a  class,  if  not  of  trained  lawyers,  at  all  events  of  men  habituated  to 
abstract  reflection  on  the  prevailing  customs,  able  to  express  them  in  legal 
phraseology,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  established  principles  of 
customary  law. 

From  the  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  customary  law  with  the  Norman,  the 
blending  process  beginning  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  rule  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  forced  on  with  rapid  strides  by  the  vast  territorial  confisca¬ 
tions  which  followed  the  Conquest,  arose  the  common  law  relating  to  land. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  new  system  of  rules  was  consciously  intro¬ 
duced  and  forced  upon  the  conquered  race ;  the  new  structure  was  owing  to 
the  political  and  social  changes  wrought  by  the  great  Conquest,  and  the 
process  of  settlement  and  reorganization  under  a  powerful  ruler  who  would 
brook  no  imperium  in  imperio,  and  to  the  convergence  of  two  distinct 
streams  of  customary  law  .  .  .  By  the  conquest  or  acquisition  of  England, 
William  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ;  the  rights 
over  the  land  which  they  had  became  his.  The  great  possessions  held  by 
them  in  their  private  capacity  devolved  upon  William,  and  no  distinction 
any  longer  existed  between  the  king’s  ownership  of  land  in  his  private 
capacity,  and  his  suzerainty  over  the  folcland  as  chief  of  the  nation.  All 
alike  became  terra  regis. 

Tracing  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  Tenure  and  the  history  of  the 
Manor  and  its  Court,  and  explaining  its  relation  to  the  primitive 
Mark,  Mr.  Digby  winds  up  this  chapter  byseveral  original  documents, 
Old-English  and  early  Norman  grants  of  land ;  and  be  then  proceeds 
in  the  next  to  show  bow  in  Henry  II.’s  reign  tbe  rise  of  tbe 
King’s  Court  and  tbe  action  of  its  justices  on  their  circuits  gave 
fixity,  definiteness,  and  uniformity  to  tbe  mass  of  varying  customs 
that  bad  previously  existed  through  England : — 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  is  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  modem 
English  law  as  well  as  of  the  modern  English  Constitution.  .  .  .  It  is 
to  the  organization  of  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  country  that  the  rapid 
development  of  the  common  law  of  the  country  relating  to  land  which  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  Henry  II.  and  the  end  of 
that  of  Henry  III.  is  owing.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that 
in  the  various  manors,  the  Manor  Court  had  jurisdiction  over  questions 
■arising  .within  the  manor.  But  supreme  over  all  was  the  King’s  Court, 
which  partook  of  the  character  of  the  supreme  Court  Baron,  and  was  also 
the  chief  national  legislative  and  judicial  institution  of  the  country.  The 
King  in  the  combined  capacity  of  sovereign  of  the  nation  and  lord"  para¬ 
mount  of  all  the  land  asserted  his  right  to  adjudicate  by  himself  or  his 
representatives  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  freehold,  and  to  control  the 
local  jurisdictions  of  the  lords  of  the  manors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Royal 
or  central  Court  was  exercised  partly  at  Westminster  or  elsewhere,  where 
the  King’s  Court  happened  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  King’s  person,  partly 
by  the  organization  of  judicial  itinera  or  progresses  by  members  of  the 
King’s  Court  ( curia  regis),  for  judicial  and  other  purposes  tlirough  the 
country.  Thus  there  came  into  existence  regular  judicial  institutions  with 
all  their  concomitants.  The  practice  of  recording  decisions  by  men  who  be¬ 
came  in  point  of  fact  professional  judges,  the  discussion  and  sifting  of  points 
of  law,  the  desire  to  attain  to  uniformity  of  rules  throughout  the  country, 
are  all  characteristic  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

Extracts  from  Glanvil  and  from  Bracton  (to  wbose  merits  and  im¬ 
portant  position,  as  the  father  of  so  much  of  our  law,  Mr.  Digby 
does  full  justice),  follow  in  the  next  chapters,  and  with  them  select 
passages  from  Magna  Charta  and  other  early  statutes,  particularly 
those  of  Edward  I. ;  while  in  the  fifth  chapter  a  sort  of  general 
view  is  presented  of  the  old  common  law  of  land  as  finally  settled 
under  the  later  Plantagenet  kings,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  work  of 
Lyttleton. 

Part  II.  treats  of  the  more  recent  history  of  real  property, 
describing  first  the  origin  of  uses,  then  the  Statute  of  Uses 
and  its  effects  on  the  form  of  conveyances,  then  the  history  of 
wills  of  land,  then  the  abolition  of  military  tenures  by  12 
Charles  II.,  and  winds  up  with  a  connected  account  of  Titles 
to  land  in  their  present  shape,  forming,  with  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
modern  conveyancing.  The  whole  book  has  thus  to'  some  extent 
the  character  of  a  practical  treatise  as  well  as  of  a  history,  and 
bears  marks  in  every  page  of  being  the  work  not  of  a  mere 
antiquary,  but  of  a  lawyer  familiar  with  the  actual  working  of 
our  complicated  system.  A  brief  analysis  like  this  necessarily 
gives  but  little  idea  of  its  merits,  for  they  depend  less  on  the  plan 
than  on  the  execution  of  the  details,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and  ex¬ 
pressed.  But  in  these  respects  it  deserves  every  praise.  Here  and 
there  we  think  Mr.  Digby s  statements  might  have  been  a  little 


fuller  and  more  precise  (as  in  the  note  on  page  205  relating 
to  the  position  of  married  women),  or  we  differ  from  him  in 
some  point  of  etymology,  as  in  that  which  he  gives  for  the 
Leet  Court  (p.  44),  which  has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
“  lend,”  “  leute  ”  (=people).  But  we  have  noticed  no  serious 
error,  and  have  been  constantly  struck  by  the  care  bestowed 
even  on  small  details,  and  by  the  skill  and  judgment  which 
have  been  displayed  in  setting  forth  technical  rules  in  the  clearest 
and  simplest  language.  The  author’s  selection  of  original  autho¬ 
rities  is  excellent,  and  his  notes  on  them  are  clear  and  pointed; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  somewhat  fuller  explanations 
would  not  occasionally  be  desirable.  If  the  book  were  to  serve 
only  as  a  manual  to  be  supplemented  by  oral  teaching,  or  if  it 
were  intended  only  for  lawyers,  this  tendency  to  curtness  would 
be  a  positive  merit ;  but,  looking  at  it  as  a  work  which  beginners 
in  legal  studies,  and  even  some  laymen,  will  wish  to  use,  we  think 
that  difficulties  are  sometimes  passed  over  which  such  persons 
might  find  troublesome.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss  slightly  to 
expand  the  last  chapter,  so  as  to  make  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
repetition,  present  a  somewhat  more  complete  view  of  the  present 
law  of  real  property  in  its  main  outlines,  and  to  add  extracts  from 
one  or  two  important  statutes,  such  as  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  106.  To 
set  against  such  enlargements  of  the  next  edition,  let  us  suggest 
the  omission  of  many  of  those  references  to  Mr.  John  Austin’s 
treatise  on  Jurisprudence  which  the  author,  we  suppose  for  the 
sake  of  young  students,  has  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
insert.  Absurdly  as  the  merits  of  Mr.  Austin’s  work  have  been 
exaggerated  of  late  years,  it  need  not  be  denied  that  he  did 
good  service  in  the  way  of  leading  people  to  subject  their  juristic 
conceptions  to  an  exact  analysis,  and  of  bringing  out  the  import¬ 
ance  of  several  broad  distinctions.  True  it  is  that  the  substantial 
results  of  his  investigations  are  scanty  and  not  very  original,  that 
they  are  reiterated  with  a  tedious  monotony,  that  they  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  irrelevant  discussions  and  presumptuously  dogmatic 
criticisms  of  writers  greatly  superior  to  himself.  But  though  we 
may  be  forced  to  concede  this,  it  must  not  prevent  us  from  main¬ 
taining  that  those  results  have  a  considerable  value,  at  least  for 
educational  purposes,  and  that  in  the  present  barrenness  of  our 
literature  on  the  topic  they  are  more  than  sufficient  to  give  his 
book  a  claim  on  the  student’s  attention.  However,  it  so  happens 
that  the  very  subject  which  Mr.  Austin  is  least  fitted  to  throw 
light  upon  is  the  English  law  of  real  property,  just  because  it  is 
only  intelligible  when  looked  at  historically,  whereas  he  had  no 
notion,  perhaps  no  power,  of  looking  at  anything  historically.  And 
the  endeavour  which  Mr.  Digby  makes  to  harmonize  Mr.  Austin's 
view  of  customary  law  with  the  facts  of  English  legal  history, 
and  with  what  has  been  the  English  legal  theory  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  things  till  now,  does  nothing  but  darken  a  matter 
which  is  really,  when  properly  stated,  clear  and  self-consistent. 
Mr.  Digby  himself  of  course  understands  and  accepts  the  true 
view,  and  might,  we  think,  be  brought  on  cross-examination  to 
admit  that  Austin  was  wrong ;  but  his  respect  for  tbe  latter 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  attempt  a  really  hopeless  reconcilement 
between  Austin  and  history.  And  the  consequence  might  possibly 
be  to  perplex  students,  or  even  to  turn  them  off  the  true  path. 

Of  the  historical  judgment  and  grasp  shown  by  Mr.  Digby 
himself  in  his  conception  of  the  subject  and  his  arrangement  of  its 
details  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly.  The  first  chapter,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  a  really  admirable  summary — lucid,  cautious,  and  con¬ 
cise — of  the  results  which  have  been  reached  by  the  investigations 
of  a  great  number  of  writers,  differing  widely  among  themselves, 
and  dealing  with  very  uncertain  facts.  Such  a  book  ought  to  do 
much  to  stimulate  the  historical  spirit  among  young  lawyers,  and 
set  some  of  them  upon  the  study  of  those  many  intricate  problems 
which  the  early  history  of  our  law  presents.  Nor  can  they  have 
a  better  example  placed  before  them  than  his  work  supplies  of  the 
judicious  application  of  an  historical  method  to  legal  studies. 


WARING’S  CERAMIC  ART  IN  REMOTE  AGES.* 

THE  exact  line  which  divides  art  from  science  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined.  There  is  a  science  which  is  occupied  with  objects  of 
art.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  moment  an  art  ceased  to  be  spon¬ 
taneous  it  became  scientific.  Sportsmen  complain  of  a  stag  that  he 
“  runs  cunning”  when  he  has  been  put  to  the  torture  several  times 
at  intervals  too  short  for  the  noble  purpose  which  he  lives  to  fulfil. 
And  artists,  when  their  art  has  become  too  palpably  a  matter  of 
knowledge  and  calculation,  lose  much  of  then-  charm,  and,  so  to 
speak,  “run  cunning.”  It  may  be  a  question,  and  one  worth  dis¬ 
cussing,  but  not  just  now,  how  far  art  that  can  be  acquired,  art  that 
can  be  taught,  deserves  the  name  of  art  beside  the  art  which  comes 
of  real  genius.  But  in  speaking  of  this  book  we  are  puzzled 
whether  to  treat  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  art  or  of 
science.  When  we  make  a  rigid  definition  of  our  views  of  what 
art  ought  to  be,  we  are  inclined  to  say  this  is  a  scientific  book,  just 
because  in  our  rigidity  we  cannot  class  it  as  artistic.  But  when 
we  come  to  look  at  it  through  scientific  spectacles,  once  more  we 
are  baffled.  The  “  Ceramic  Art  of  Remote  Ages”  has  rather  an 
archaeological  than  an  sesthetical  sound,  but  the  purely  scientific  side 
is  wanting.  We  have  gone  carefully  through  the  book  without 
finding  out  the  author’s  object  in  writing  it,  unless  it  is  expressed 

*  Ceramic  Art  in  Remote  Ages;  with  the  Symbols  of  the  Cross  and  Circle, 
fyc.  By  J.  B.  Waring.  London:  John  B.  Day. 
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l  a  paragraph  of  the  preface  which  runs  thus  (the  italics  are 
urs) : — 

Having  got  all  my  illustrations  together— grouping  them  respectively 

tlely  on°account  of  their  apparent  similarity,  without  regard  to  time  or  to¬ 
il, iu—l  then  proposed  to  draw  an  artist’s  inference  from  anv  resemblances 
etween  them  which  might  occur;  and  when  such  resemblances  existed 
lev  must  clearly  be  the  result  of  one  of  two  causes;  either  a  common 
ishion  arising  from  intercommunication  of  some  kind,  more  or  less  direct , 
r  else  from  the  fact  that  various  men  and  various  races,  when  placed  in 
ertain  circumstances,  will  act  and  express  themselves  pretty  much  in  the 
line  manner. 

'his  is  not  very  perspicuous  English.  But,  if  it  means  any- 
hin°-,  it  means  that  the  author  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  scientific 
ondusion  from  artistic  arguments;  that,  gathering  a  number 
f  ceramic  productions  of  various  ages,  people,  and  coun- 
ries,  and  grouping  them  according  to  their  outward  ornaments, 
elected  from  an  artist’s  point  of  view,  he  would  deduce 
acts  of  ethnological  and  anthropological  importance  from  them, 
[here  is  something  so  unscientific  in  this  plan  that  it  is  not  easy 
o  treat  it  seriously.  Nothing  can  be  made  of  facts  thus  heaped 
o°-ether;  or,  rather,  they  may  be  adduced  to  support  any  theory, 
lowever  wild.  But  they  are  not  really  capable  of  proving  any- 
bin 


uug.  The  difference  between  mere  coincidences  and  real  links  m 
chain  of  reasoning  may  not  at  first  sight  be  very  great.  But  the 
rwer  of  discriminating  between  them  is  just  the  power  most 
scessary  to  the  scientific  investigator,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
le  very  faculty  most  often  deficient  in  theorists.  The  method 
ascribed  above  by  Mr.  Waring  is  not  only  adapted  to  increase  the 
amber  of  startling  coincidences ;  it  is  also  adapted,  by  their  veiy 
amber,  to  baffle  any  attempt  at  calm  inquiry.  It  would  be  easy, 

>r  example,  to  turn  many  of  his  facts  as  to  the  cross  against  his 
wm  conclusions.  He  tells  us  of  the  fylfot  that  “its  claim  as  the 
iibleui  of  the  Sky  God  ”  is  “  pretty  well  established.”  By  this 
brase  he  seems  to  mean  it  is  fully  established  ;  yet  in  the  next 
sntence  he  says  it  may  also  have  been  emblematic  of  the  "W  ater 
leity.  Might  he  not  have  gone  on  to  show  that  it  was  emblematic  of 
11  the  god"s  ?  He  is  on  safer  grounds  when  he  adds  that  th q  fylfot 
has  become  rather  a  favourite  device  in  modern  decoration  among 
s,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  refreshment  room  at  Charing  Cross  is 
Irnost  entirely  covered  with  it,  we  need  hardly  say  without  any 
ymbolic  intention  on  the  part  of  the  designer.  But  how  can  it 
e  proved  that  the  inventors  of  the  fylfot  had  any  “  symbolic 

itention  ”  ?  . 

Fortunately  Mr.  Wiring’s  book  does  not  consist  only  of.  such 
deories.  We  should  be  sorry  to  convey  any  such  impression  of 
;.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  hold  that  the  ventilation  of 
uch  theories  is  of  the  utmost  use.  Discussion  brings  out  the 
ruth  in  ethnology  as  in  other  things.  But  we  are  not  inclined  to 
iscussion  in  this  case,  and  for  a  melancholy  reason.  Since  his 
ook  came  into  our  hands  Mr.  Waring  has  passed  away  from  among 
s.  His  death  disarms  our  criticism  of  his  peculiar  views ;  but  it 
saves  us  free  to  admire,  as  we  certainly  may,  his  illustrations. 
Llthough  his  deductions  on  ethnological  questions  may  not  have 
ny  great  weight  with  scientific  readers,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
estify  to  the  great  value  of  his  collections  from  the  other,  or 
rtist’s,  point  of  view.  W e  are  the  more  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak 
avourably  of  the  book  because  its  author  can  no  longer  defend  his 
heories,  right  or  wrong ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  treat 
tf  them  at  any  greater  length,  or  to  go  .  into  them  one  by 
ine.  Those  parts  of  the  introduction  which  treat  of  early 
eligious  beliefs  are  of  least  value.  Those  which  give  us 
malogies  of  ornament  among  races  the  most  distant  are  of 
ligh  value.  AVhen  Mr.  "Waring  tells  us  that  Egyptian  art  had 
ittle  or  no  influence  on  the  specimens  of  art  workmanship  to 
3e  found  in  archaic  remains  in  this  country,  he  tells  us  sorne- 
hing  of  value,  because  on  art  matters  he  was  a  judge.  And  some 
)f  his  other  conclusions  are  equally  interesting,  and.  probably,  lor 
;he  same  reason,  equally  sound.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  he 
;s  rio-ht  in  attributing  to  the  Etruscans  an  influence  on  the  early 
pottery  of  South  Germany,  and  to  Greece  a  similar  influence  on 
Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia;  and  we  may  be  inclined  to 
dispute  his  maxim  that  the  prevalence  of  similar  forms  and  orna¬ 
ment  among  different  races  cannot  be  accidental,  especially  when 
such  forms  are  circles  and  crosses  for  the  most  part.  But  even 
here  some  of  his  analogies  are  of  value,  and  though  Mr.  Waring 
quotes  with  approval  from  Colonel  borbes  Eeslie,  and  refers  with 
praise  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  we  may  pardon 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  drawings  in  his  book — drawings  which, 
being  taken  from  real  examples,  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  future 
workmen  in  these  abstruse  regions  of  inquiry. 

The  plates  are  fifty-five  in  number,  or,  counting  the  title- 
page,  fifty-six.  They  represent  many  forms  of  cinerary  urns 
and  drinking  vessels,  and  give  details  of  their  ornamentation. 
There  is  a  careful  description  of  each  plate,  giving  not  only 
the  exact  name  and  origin  of  each  article,  but  also  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  plates  in  which  similar  examples  are  to  be  found. 
Owing  to  this  arrangement  and  to  a  double  index,  the  book 
will  be  found  most  useful  to  a  student.  The  prints  are  what 
Mr.  Waring  in  so  many  previous  works  taught  us  to  expect,  and 
leave  nothing,  except  some  means  of  measurement,  to  be  desired. 
A  large  number  of  examples  are  from  English  diggings,  and  these 
the  index  enables  a  reader  to  find  in  a  moment,  llie  worst  of 
books  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  theory  is  propounded,  comes  to  be  the 
difficulty  of  determining  whether,  allowing  that  the  compiler  or 
artist  is  absolutely  truthful,  he  yet  tells  the  whole  truth ;  whether, 
that  is,  Mr.  Waring,  to  take  the  present  case,  would  have  admitted 


the  picture  of  an  urn  or  other  vessel  which  told  against  his  views ; 
whether,  for  instance,  he  would  have  put  in  an  Egyptian  vase 
marked  with  the  fylfot  to  which  he  attaches  so  much  importance. 
Now,  after  a  careful  examination  of  his  book,  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  would  have  put  it  in ;  and,  the  honesty  of  his  inten¬ 
tions  established,  the  value  of  his  book  is  proportionably  increased. 
In  the  preliminary  remarks  a  passage  occurs  which  throws  light  at 
once  on  Mr.  Waring’s  views,  and  also  on  some  of  the  general  art 
questions  suggested  to  any  reader  by  his  book ;  we  therefore  quote 
from  it  at  some  length : — 

W  ritten  history  having  bequeathed  to  us  so  few  and  such  unreliable 
records  as  to  the  state  of  our  forefathers,  Keltic  and  Teutonic,  it  has  been 
left  for  the  archaeologist  to  clear  up,  as  far  as  may  be  eftected  by  diligent 
researches  into  the  remains  of  those  early  races,  the  nature  and  character  ot 
their  civilization.  Much  fresh  light  has  by  these  means  been  thrown  on 
what  was  heretofore  dark  and  obscure,  and  many  false  ideas  have  been 
corrected  as  well  as  new  ones  obtained.  .  .  .  In  the  case  of  ancient  Greece 
and  its  offshoots,  for  example,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  whole  lite, 
literature,  religion,  and  art  of  that  extraordinary  race  is  put  into  shape  on 
their  earthenware,  and  is  graphically  represented  with  a  fulness  ot  detail 
and  expression  of  character  to  which  even  its  written  records  can  hardly 
aspire,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  to  the  interment  of  the  dead  that  we  owe 
this  cui-  knowledge  of  the  living.  In  this  respect  the  ancient  Greeks  stand 
almost  alone ;  nor  have  we  ever  had  reason  to  expect  in  °ur  re¬ 
searches  among  the  burial  places  of  the  early  European  races  that 
we  should  meet  with  any  such  valuable  illustrations  of  their  past 
existence.  Indeed,  as  regards  pictorial  art,  the  result  is  absolutely 
nil,  and,  as  regards  decorative  art,  not  so  great  as  we  could  have  wished,  or 
had  hoped  for.  What  we  derive  from  our  researches  are  results  rather 
negative  than  positive,  but  even  these  have  their  value,  and  we  may  yet 
obtain  from  what  is  not  found,  some  evidence  of  no  slight  importance  as  to 
the  state  of  the  people  which  we  are  in  search  of.  For  example,  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  hardly  in  any  instance  do  we  meet  with  the  representation  ot  any 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  if  we  except  problematical  fern  leaves,  on  any 
pieces  of  pottery  discovered  in  these  early  graves.  Now  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  conclude  that  this  absence  of  representation  ol  natural  objects 
arose  from  any  inability  to  reproduce  them, for  we  know  by  ocular  evidence, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  even  in  the  dark,  distant,  and  mysterious 
«  stone  age  ”  could  fashion  bone  and  horn  into  imitations  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects,  both  by  carving  and  engraving ;  and  to  suppose  that 
their  after-comers  were  inferior  to  them  in  this  respect  is  not  tenable  ;  we 
may,  therefore,  justly  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  purposely  omitted 
the  representation  of  such  objects,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  tact 
that  whilst  ornament  more  or  less  elaborate  does  occur,  it  is  always  ot  a 
conventional  character,  not  founded  on  natural  models,  and,  moreover,  one 
especial  form  does  occur  so  frequently,  and  so  similar  in  every  case,  both  m 
itself  and  as  to  its  position,  that  we  are  justifiably  led  to  conclude  it  bad  in. 
even-  case  one  and  the  same  meaning  ;  the  ornamental  figure  to  which  we 
allude  is  that  of  the  circle,  or  the  cross  and  circle,  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
prove,  are  emblems  of  a  particular  religious  creed. 

Mr.  Waring’s  theories  as  to  the  cross  we  have  already  mentioned. 
We  cannot  follow  him  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  his  conclusions. 
That  we  are,  to  use  his  words,  “  justifiably  led  to  conclude  ”  that 
the  crosses  on  early  pottery  had  always  the  same  meaning  seems 
to  us  not  proven  by  any  means.  And  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
make  sure  that  figure  subjects  are  not  depicted  on  the  sepulchral 
urns  because  the  makers  would  not,  rather  than  because  they 
not,  paint  them.  And  why  might  they  paint  the  hammer  of  Thor, 
and  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  yet  not  paint  a  crescent  moon  or  Thor 
himself,  except  that  a  circle  is  easier  to  make  than  a  crescent,  and 
a.  fylfot  than  the  picture  of  a  god  ? 


LOVE  ME,  OR  LOVE  ME  NOT.* 

CUMBEBLAND,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  his  readers  a  few  rules 
which  he  had,  as  he  says,  laid  down  for  his  own  guidance  in  the 
construction  of  a  novel.  As  we  have  not  read  his  Henry,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  how  far  he  followed  them  himself.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  sensible  enough,  and  as  well  suited  for  the  writers  of  our  age 
as  for  those  of  his^own.  Among  other  things  he  says,  “  Casualties 
and  broken  bones,  and  faintings  and  high  fevers,  with  ramblings 
of  delirium  and  rhapsodies  of  nonsense,  are  perfectly  contemptible. 
I  think  descriptive  writing,  properly  so  distinguished,  is  very  apt 
to  describe  nothing,  and  that  landscapes  upon  paper  leave  no 
picture  in  the  mind,  and  only  load  the  page  with  daubings  that  in 
the  author’s  fancy  may  be  sketches  after  nature,  but  to  the  reader  s 
eye  offers  nothing  but  confusion.  A  novel  professing  itself  to  be 
the  delineation  of  men  and  women  as  they  are  in  nature  should  in 
general  confine  itself  to  the  relation  of  things  probable,  and  though 
in  skilful  hands  it  may  be  made  to  touch  upon  things  barely  possi¬ 
ble,  the  seldomer  it  risques  those  experiments,  the  better  opinion 
I  should  form  of  the  contriver’s  conduct.”  Though  the  story 
before  us  is  certainly  better  than  many  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to 
read,  yet  it  no  less  certainly  offends  against  most  of  Cumberland  s 
rules.  The  heroine  is  exposed  to  casualties  and  a  broken  bone,  if 
not  broken  bones.  She  has  a  high  fever  and  ramblings  of  delirium, 
while  she  or  her  author,  we  forget  which,  supplies  occasionally 
rhapsodies  of  nonsense.  As  for  the  descriptive  writing,  _we  have, 
even  in  these  days  when  every  scene  in  a  story  is  described  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  the  specification  of  some  new  invention, 
rarely  seen  pages  more  heavily  loaded.  W e  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  the  present  case  these  landscapes  upon  paper  are,  to  use 
Cumberland’s  words,  daubings.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
they  had  been  daubed  out.  We  know  all  about,  for  we  are  reading  of 
such  things  almost  every  week,  the  “ceiling  with  its  dark  oak  beams, 
the  pretty  flowery  pattern  of  the  paper,  the  old-fashioped  ornaments 
and  china  all  so  dai*rtily  arranged ;  the  pleasant  litter  of  books, 
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and  needlework  and  writing;.”  We  are,  by  the  way,  becoming  as 
tired  of“dainty”  and  “daintily”  astheberoof  one  oi' Miss  Austen’s 
tales  was  of  “nice”  and  “nicely,”  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  known  that  we  have  towards  it  what  our  novelists  call 
a  subtle  but  indescribable  feeling  of  dislike,  founded  perhaps  on 
an  intuitive  perception,  but  not  the  less  real  and  lifelike.  It  is  for 
the  out-of-door  scenes  that  Mrs.  Faith  full  reserves  her  longest 
descriptions.  If  put  all  together  they  would  be  found  to  fill  up, 
we  should  guess,  at  the  very  least  half  a  volume.  Her  heroes  and 
heroines  will  unfortunately  move  about,  and  at  each  remove  they 
drag  a  lengthening  chain  of  description.  It  would  certainly  save 
readers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  the  only  move  the  characters 
in  a  story  made  were  like  those  in  the  family  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  from  the  blue  room  to  the  brown.  Even  in  that  case  a 
modern  novelist  would  manage  to  fill  up  a  chapter  or  so  in  her 
“  word-paintings  ”  of  both  chambers,  and  of  the  dark  long  passage 
which  joined  them.  Mrs.  Faithfull  offends  moreover  against  the 
last  of  Cumberland’s  rules  that  we  have  quoted,  in  not  confining 
herself  to  the  relation  of  things  probable.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  she  could  herself  have  known  the  villains  whom  she  attempts 
to  paint,  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  her  story  could  have  happened.  The  common  novel, 
however,  is  not  to  be  judged  by  any  high  standard,  and  as  novels 
go,  Love  Me,  or  Love  Me  Not  may  pass  muster.  If  the  book  could 
speak  and  were  to  say  “  Read  me,  or  read  me  not,”  we  should  not 
have  the  slightest  doubt  in  giving  an  answer.  But  it  is  not 
for  the  critic  that  these  novels  are  written,  any  more  than  it  is 
for  the  grocer  that  figs  are  imported.  It  is  his  business  to  judge 
for  others,  and  to  decide  what  will  suit  their  taste.  So  long  as  a 
book,  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  is  harmless,  he  may  with  a 
safe  conscience  recommend  to  others  what  he  has  with  great 
weariness  read  himself. 

Love  Me,  or  Love  Me  Not  has,  then,  in  it  much  that  will  be 
found  interesting,  if  not  exciting.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a  single 
person  of  title,  not  even  a  baronet.  A  country  squire  is  the  greatest 
personage  in  the  book,  and  even  he  is  not  the  hero.  To  make  up 
for  it,  so  far  as  such  omissions  can  be  made  up,  the  hero’s  father 
had  died  in  gaol,  and  the  heroine’s  father,  though  he  is  so  lucky  as 
to  get  drowned,  was  one  of  whom  it  might  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  have  been  foretold  from  his  early  youth  that 
he  was  not  fated  to  die  by  water.  In  fact,  fate  had  intended 
that  he  should  end  his  days  on  the  gallows,  only,  by  a  great 
piece  of  neglect  on  her  part,  she  suffered  him  to  be  the  father  of  a 
heroine.  The  general  plot  of  the  story  is  common  enough.  The 
heroine,  Freda  Ohace,  as  the  reader  at  once  sees,  is  to  marry  Mark 
Cameron,  a  young  sailor.  There  was  only  one  reason  against  their 
marrying  at  the  very  opening  of  the  story,  but  that  reason  was  a 
good  one.  If  they  had  married  then,  how  could  the  story  have 
been  written  ?  for  married  people,  as  every  one  knows,  are  like  the 
Needy  Knife-Grinder  in  having  no  story.  They  have  accordingly 
a  misunderstanding  —  a  misunderstanding  which  does  not  get 
cleared  up  till  the  very  last  chapter  of  the  third  volume.  Against 
such  a  delay  as  this  we  must  put  in  our  protest.  If  Mrs. 
Faithfull  will  carefully  study  the  works  of  our  most  approved 
novelists,  she  will  find  that  it  is  about  three-fifths,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  two-thirds,  through  the  third  volume  that  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  takes  place.  A  writer  who  knows  her  strength  in  love- 
making  will  place  it  even  earlier.  There  are  indeed  some  who 
do  not  fear  to  make  it  the  closing  scene  of  the  second  volume, 
but  their  example  is  not  to  be  followed,  except,  perchance,  by  a 
very  young  novelist  who  is  in  love  herself.  Freda  thinks  that 
Mark  is  in  love  with  some  girl  in  Scotland,  and  in  consequence 
persuades  herself  that  she  is  in  love  with  the  young  squire,  Stephen 
Redgrave.  The  reader  is  in  a  happy  state  of  indifference,  and,  so 
long  as  she  gets  married  and  the  story  gets  ended,  cares  very  little 
whether  it  is  to  Mark  or  Stephen.  In  fact,  though  it  is  Mark  who 
is  the  saint  and  almost  the  martyr,  it  is  Stephen  who  would  make 
the  most  agreeable  companion.  The  marriage  day  is  fixed,  the 
wedding  clothes  are  bought,  and  the  story  seems  as  if  it  must  come 
to  an  end  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume.  But  heroines 
no  more  marry  than  stories  end  at  any  such  early  period  as  this, 
and  the  reader  waits  patiently  for  the  hindrance  which  is  sure  to 
be  raised  to  the  marriage,  however  near  the  day  may  be  at  hand. 
It  is  not  at  first  clear  where  this  hindrance  cau  be  found,  so  favour¬ 
able  does  everything  seem,  and  so  happy  do  the  young  couple 
appear.  But  just  at  the  right  moment  Freda’s  father  turns  up, 
who,  according  to  everybody’s  belief,  had  died  shortly  before  her 
birth.  This  old  gentleman  is  as  disreputable  as  he  is  dull,  and  is 
by  no  means  such  a  father-in-law  as  a  respectable  country  squire 
could  put  up  with.  Freda  has  to  choose  between  the  two,  and 
shows  her  bad  taste  and  her  filial  piety  by  preferring  her  father.  It 
was  only  fair  that,  as  she  had  lost  Stephen,  she  should  have  recovered 
Mark,  but  there  were  to  be  a  few  more  years  of  misunderstanding 
before  the  young  people  could  find  out  that  they  had  all  the  while 
been  playing  at  cross-purposes.  Meanwhile  the  time  is  filled  up 
by  Freda’s  father  and  a  knot  of  bad  characters  whom  he  gathers 
round  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  represent  to  ladies  who  pro¬ 
fess  the  art  of  writing  that  when  they  try  to  draw  with  any 
minuteness  a  set  of  ruffians,  the  result  must  of  necessity  be  utterly 
worthless.  They  are  trying  to  describe  people  of  whom  they  must 
be  altogether  ignorant.  They  should  confine  themselves,  if  they  will 
paint  the  bad,  to  the  acts  of  petty  meanness,  unkmdness,  and  dishonesty 
which  are  only  too  common  in  almost  all  classes  of  society.  So  Mrs. 
Faithfull’s  villains  are  very  dull  fellows,  like  enough  indeed  to  the 
villains  of  other  novels  and  of  the  stage,  who  in  their  turn  are  like 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  certainly  does  vary  the 


scene  by  a  little  love-making,  for  Stephen  finds  out  his  mistake  in 
parting  with  Freda  and  tries  more  than  once  to  recover  her. 
Mark,  too,  from  time  to  time  makes  an  attempt  to  clear  up  the  mis¬ 
understanding,  but  with  no  success.  The  author  does  not,  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge,  fall  back  on  any  of  those  shameful  expedients 
by  which  writers  now  too  often  seek,  to  give  interest  to  their 
stories.  She  has  introduced  bad  characters  enough,  but  they  are 
very  harmless  folks  to  read  of.  There  is  no  touch  of  real  vice  in 
her  story,  and,  if  she  is  dull,  she  is  altogether  moral. 

The  story  has  indeed  some  points  of  interest  in  it,  and,  if  it  had 
been  cut  down  from  three  volumes  to  two,  might  have  made  a 
very  fair  story  indeed.  How  easy  and  pleasant  it  would  be  to  cut 
down  such  a  passage  as  the  following : — 

But  that  same  patience  lie  found  it  hard  indeed  to  practise.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  “  I  will  be  patient,  I  will  wait ;  ”  but  tbe  uttered  words  are  no  spell  to 
still  the  craving  of  anxiety,  the  torture  of  suspense.  Ere  long  tbe  foe  that 
we  had  fondly  thought  laid  low  is  up  and  on  us  like  a  lion,  and  the  battle 
has  to  be  fought  again  and  yet  again.  So  it  was  now,  and  so  it  had  been 
with  Mark  through  these  last  months.  He  had  thrown  himself  desperately 
into  the  work  he  had  taken  in  hand.  He  had  toiled  hard  at  his  fishing  on 
the  sea  ;  and  on  land  he  had  kept  an  ever-vigilant  eye  upon  Paul’s  move¬ 
ments.  He  had  striven,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  strong  will,  to  control 
his  passionate  longings  ;  but  still  his  ear  caught  the  least  rustle  of  her  dress, 
and  never  missed  the  lightest  word  she  spoke.  His  spirit  fainted  at  her 
coldness,  and  bounded  at  each  slight  show  of  gentleness  and  gratitude  as  a 
timid  child’s  might  have  done.  It  needed  all  the  stern  outward  self-restraint 
taught  him  by  the  hard  schooling  of  his  life  to  enable  him  to  maintain  that 
bearing  towards  her  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself.  Nevertheless  he 
did  it.  He  curbed  his  ardour  to  fulfil  her  wishes,  lest  she  should  perchance 
be  led,  by  any  over-eagerness  of  his,  into  withholding  or  withdrawing  them. 
He  never  let  his  glance  linger  on  her  face,  or  his  voice  soften  into  tender¬ 
ness.  He  never  let  her  know  that  her  presence  or  her  absence  moved  him. 

We  should  be  glad,  moreover,  to  see  tbe  omens  and  presentiments 
cut  out,  as  well  as  such  passages  as  this  cut  down.  At  any  rate, 
if  a  presentiment  is  to  be  brought  in,  the  author  should  not 
provoke  the  reader  by  calling  it  a  strange  one.  It  is  too  bad  first 
to  manufacture  nonsense  and  then  to  give  it  dignity  by  calling  it 
strange  nonsense.  We  have  read  of  far  too  many  of  these  presenti¬ 
ments  to  see  anything  strange  in  them.  The  only  thing  that  is  at 
all  strange  is  the  tolerance  which  seems  to  be  shown  to  folly  when 
it  is  in  print.  What  should  we  say  to  a  young  lady  who  told  us 
at  the  breakfast-table,  in  the  words  of  the  story  before  us,  that 
“  as  she  had  looked  at  the  first  faint  crimson  streak  that  told  of  the 
opening  of  another  day,  a  strange  presentiment  warned  her  that  it 
would  usher  in  also  a  terrible  woe  ”  ?  Mrs.  Faithfull  does  not  happily 
come  up  to  Miss  Braddon  and  the  writers  of  her  school  in  the  use 
of  big  words  which  to  those  who  use  them  and  to  those  who  read 
them  convey  no  meaning.  She  is  by  no  means  faultless,  however, 
in  this  respect.  In  fact,  we  cannot  acquit  her  of  having  at  times, 
to  use  an  expression  of  her  own,  “  strayed  erratically  ”  from  simple 
English.  She  writes  of  “hair  hissing  in  the  flames,”  and  of 
“  moths  whirring.”  She  makes  a  young  fisherman  “  shiver  ”  when 
he  was  not  cold,  and  at  another  time  notice  “  a  subtle  change  ”  in 
the  heroine’s  dress.  From  the  description  afterwards  given  it 
would  seem  that  “ a  subtle  change”  is  produced  when  to  a  holland 
gown  and  a  black  hat  are  added  a  bright  blue  ribbon  and  a 
jaunty  white  feather.  Like  most  female  writers,  she  makes  her 
characters  learn  everything  either  instinctively  or  intuitively,  or 
by  keen  intuition,  or  by  inspiration.  To  judge  from  the  way 
these  words  are  used,  it  is  by  intuition  that  a  man  finds  out  that 
onions  disagree  with  him,  and  it  is  either  by  instinct  or  by  inspi¬ 
ration  that  he  knows  that  porter  tastes  better  when  drunk  out  of 
pewter.  There  is  one  passage  where  one  of  these  fine  words  occurs 
in  which  the  author  is  by  accident  quite  true  to  nature.  “  You 
elect,”  says  her  lover,  the  Squire,  “  to  throw  in  your  lot  with  him 
rather  than  with  me.”  “  ‘  I  elect,’  she  returned  in  a  low  voice, 
and  bringing  out  the  words  with  difficulty.  ”  We  can  readily  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  simple  country  girl  had  some  difficulty  in  brimring  out 
a  word  that  must  have  been  so  strange  to  her  as“  elect.”  Perhaps 
she  was  wondering  all  the  time  what  it  meant.  We  were  talking 
the  other  day  to  a  countryfellow  about  some  mud  that  he  had 
dug  out  of  an  old  pond.  “  Ah !  ”  said  he,  “  it  must  be  good 
for  the  land,  for  it  has  been  comminicating  there — I  mean  com- 
mulicating — for  ever  so  many  years.”  We  wish  that  our  novelists 
would  “  elect  ”  to  use  simpler  words,  and  then  we  should  be  less 
likely  to  have  a  number  of  simple  folk  misled  into  talking 
nonsense. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  majority  of  English  readers,  and  perhaps  of  English  writers, 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic 
science  are  so  far  established  that  only  a  few  crack-brained  heretics 
— people  with  a  recognized  “  bee  in  then1  bonnet” — dream  of  de¬ 
liberately  disputing  or  attempting  to  refute  them.  Though  the 
more  abstruse  problems  of  economics — such,  for  example,  as  the 
theory  of  rent  or  the  regulation  of  banks  of  issue — still  perplex 
the  uninitiated,  and  give  rise  to  occasional  controversy  among 
competent  authorities,  few  have  any  idea  that  there  are  still 
numerous  and  noisy  heretics  who  imagine  that  rent  enters  into 
the  market  price  of  produce,  or  that  the  State  can  by  its  mere 
fiat  make  money  out  of  paper  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  has  made  and  daily  makes  money  out  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  question  “  What  is  a  pound  ?  ”  is  supposed 
to  have  been  answered  so  conclusively  and  completely  that  no  one 
would  dream  of  returning  any  other  answer  than  the  orthodox  one 
— that  before  the  final  establishment  of  a  pure  gold  standard  it 
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as  a  quantity  of  coined  silver  weighing  a  little  less  than  four 
inces,  and  that  it  is  now  a  quantity  of  coined  gold  weighing  a  little 
ore  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  But  any  writer  who  for  his 
ns  has  been  doomed  to  serve  on  the  staff’  of  a  financial  journal,  or  to 
ike  charge  of  the  criticism  of  financial  books  and  pamphlets,  isaware 
lat  there  are  still  at  large  a  multitude  of  currency  doctors  who 
iriously  believe  that  a  bank-note  possesses  an  intrinsic  value  not 
ependent  solely  on  the  fact  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and 
lat  “  money  ”  is  something  quite  other  and  more  mysterious  than 
allion  whose  weight  and  fineness  have  been  certified  by  the  Govern- 
lent.  The  fact  that  paper  temporarily  inconvertible  can  he  made 
>  serve  as  money  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  as 
iceiver  of  taxes,  and  other  creditors  by  force  of  law,  are  obliged  to 
ike  it  as  the  equivalent  of  gold  and  silver,  is  the  great  source  of 
LI  these  bewilderments  ;  and  consequently  we  find  currency-mania 
tost  prevalent  in  countries  which  have  an  inconvertible  paper 
.irrency.  Americans  are  fond  of  imagining  that  their  country  is 
a  exception  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  political  economy,  because  it 
as  a  supply  of  land  so  far  in  excess  of  its  needs  as  virtually  to 
ullify,  or  rather  disguise,  the  operation  of  that  large  class  of 
3onomic  laws  which  are  set  forth  in  European  treatises  as  govern- 
ig  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  regions  where  all  the  land  is 
ccupied,  and  all  cultivable  land  cultivated ;  and  currency  doctors 
lere  find  an  audience  which  is  denied  them  in  England.  Here 
ley  rank  with  those  manufacturers  of  waste  paper  who  pub- 
sh  periodical  solutions  of  the  insoluble  or  long  since  solved 
roblems  of  mathematics— -circle-squarers,  refuters  of  Newton, 
nd  demonstrators  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth.  There  they 
re  hardly  distinguished  from  rational  economists.  And  wherever 
ublic  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  reject  these  ideas 
t  once  as  impracticable  nonsense,  they  are  certain  to  find 
ivour,  because  every  scheme  of  currency  reform  is  a  scheme 
ir  enriching  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  almost 
lways  for  enriching  the  non-possessors  at  the  cost  of  the  pos- 
essors  of  actual  money — i.e.  the  poor  at  the  cost  of  the  rich. 
Still  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that,  even  in  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union,  a  work  like  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Kellogg*  can 
iass  through  several  editions,  and  be  deemed  at  this  time  of  day 
vorthy  not  merely  of  reprinting,  but  of  enlargement  and  revision, 
dr.  Kellogg’s  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  function  of  gold  and 
ilver  as  money  is  purely  artificial,  derived  from  their  use  as  the 
uaterial  of  coin,  and  that,  if  uncoined,  they  have  no  power  to 
erve  either  as  a  measure  of  exchangeable  value  or  as  a  medium  of 
ixchange.  The  truth  that  these  metals  were  used  as  money  long 
>efore  they  were  coined,  long  before  the  State  gave  them  any  legal 
(reference  over  other  valuable  articles,  is  evidently  wholly  un¬ 
mown  to  him.  That  the  value  of  a  dollar  is  the  value  of  its 
veight  in  bullion,  plus  any  seignorage  which  may  be  levied  on  it 
'or  coining,  and  that  the  use  of  coin  instead  of  bullion  in  bars  or 
lust  is  a  mere  accident  of  convenience,  has  never  entered  his  mind. 

1  reat  value  in  small  bulk,  durability  and  divisibility,  have  alone 
:aused  gold  and  silver  to  supersede  the  numerous  other  articles  used 
is  measures  of  value  and  media  of  exchange  in  old  times — sheep 
md  cattle,  cloth,  iron,  shells,  beads,  jewels.  But  Mr.  Kellogg,  like 
ill  currency-maniacs,  contrives  to  forget  or  ignore  all  these  facts, 
which  show  that  any  valuable  and  portable  article  may  be  used  as 
uoney,  its  money  value  being  exactly  its  market  value,  and 
lo  more.  This  truth,  if  remembered,  would  cure  them  of  the 
lelusion  that  a  durable  and  secure  standard  of  value  can  be 
made  out  of  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  or  that  paper 
Hollars  can  be  issued  ad  libitum  without  losing  their  worth 
in  the  process.  They  are  deluded  by  the  fact  that  inconvertible 
paper,  if  limited  in  quantity  to  that  amount  which  will 
strictly  serve  the  purpose  of  currency — to  something  less  than 
the  amount  of  a  gold  currency — retains  a  gold  value,  or  rather 
fluctuates  around  it ;  and  they  do  not  see  that  a  gold  currency, 
being  composed  of  a  material  intrinsically  valuable,  always  retains 
its  value  and  limits  its  own  amount,  while  paper  money  de¬ 
pends  for  its  value  entirely  on  a  limitation  of  its  quantity. 
Mr.  Kellogg  shares  these  errors  with  his  entire  school.  But  his 
peculiar  theory  revives  Chamberlain’s  notion  of  a  land  bank — 
money  issuable  on  mortgage  of  laud,  therefore  practically  unlimited 
in  quantity  and  irredeemable,  and  therefore  without  restriction  on 
its  depreciation.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  wildest  of 
all  the  crudities  of  the  seventeenth-century  currency  doctors  re¬ 
newed  in  the  nineteenth,  and  actually  finding  readers,  and  we  sup¬ 
pose  believers,  among  a  shrewd  and  practical  people.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  the  real  attraction  of  these  schemes  lies  in  their 
fatal  vice.  They  would  make  “  money  cheap  ”  by  diminishing  its 
value,  and  would  thus  enrich  the  debtor  at  the  cost  of  the  creditor, 
in  a  way  which  screens  from  the  eyes  of  the  former  the  sheer 
fraud  which  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  transaction  ;  and  the  most 
influential  class  in  American  polities,  the  great  farming  interest, 
are  almost  all  debtors,  permanently  or  temporarily,  and,  like  most 
debtors,  fancy  themselves  hardly  used  in  the  terms  of  their 
bargain,  and  entitled  to  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Weeden ’s  essay  on  prohibitive  legislation  f  as  applied  to  the 
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trade  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  not  a  particularly  well-written  or 
effective  work.  The  writer  has  got  a  firm  grasp  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  and  of  telling  facts,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  his  ma¬ 
terials,  or  how  to  make  his  points  successively  and  leave  each,  when 
made,  to  pass  on  to  the  next.  The  consequence  is  that  his  book  is 
hard  to  read,  and  very  easy  to  pull  to  pieces.  Yet  it  is  likely  to 
do  good  in  its  way,  as  putting  forward  here  and  there  just  the 
kind  of  arguments  which  will  strike  the  imagination  of  people 
with  as  little  idea  of  logical  order  as  himself.  He  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  hammering  into  their  heads,  by  dint  of  incessant  re¬ 
petition,  the  truth  that  temperance  and  total  abstinence  are  words, 
not  of  equivalent,  but  of  opposite  signification,  and  that  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  former  by  the  advocates  of  the  latter  is  not  merely  an 
impudent  misappropriation,  but  a  logical  falsehood.  Mr.  Weeden 
will  hardly  fail,  by  the  perseverance  which  a  more  skilful  writer 
would  hardly  have  shown  in  speaking  steadily  of  the  Temperance 
party  as  opposed  to  Prohibition,  to  impress  the  ordinary  reader’s  mind 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct  pense  of  the  fact  that  society  is  divided 
on  this  question,  not  into  two,  but  into  three  sections  :  that  the 
drunkards  at  one  extreme  and  the  total  abstainers  at  the  other 
are  both  equally  removed  from  the  temperate,  which  is  really  the 
attribute  of  the  vast  majority  who  drink  no  more  than  agrees  with 
them.  The  pleas  of  the  prohibitionists — example,  Christian  charity, 
the  cost  of  drunkenness  to  the  public,  and  the  alleged  poisonous 
character  of  alcohol — are  all  met  by  reasonings  sufficiently  popular 
and  practical,  if  loosely  put  and  ill  arranged.  Those  who 
abstain  for  the  sake  of  example,  not  believing  in  the  barmfulness 
of  drink,  are  properly  told  that  to  do  for  example  things  which 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  duties  in  themselves  is  to  set  an  example 
of  insincerity ;  and  those  who  insist  on  prohibition  that  we  may  not 
cause  others  to  offend  are  aptly  reminded  that  the  Apostle  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  that  precept  was  the  staunchest  opponent  of  all  attempts 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  “  weak  brethren  ”  on  the  conscience  of 
the  Church  at  large.  But  to  English  readers  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book  is  the  testimony  it  hears  to  the  complete  failure  and 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  prohibitory  laws  in  the  States  which 
have  tried  them.  They  may  vex  and  harass  strangers ;  they  may 
trouble  the  consciences  of  a  few  scrupulous  men  who  bold  that  it 
is  a  sin  to  break  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  but  they  never  prevent  drunkards  from  getting  as  drunk  as 
they  please,  or  moderate  people  from  getting  the  means  of  grati¬ 
fying  their  taste.  A  clergyman  may  fail  to  obtain  sacramental 
wine ;  but  a  rowdy  never  fails  to  get  as  much  whisky  as  he  cares 
to  drink.  General  lawlessness  is  encouraged  by  the  existence  of 
laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  for  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
forbid  the  use  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  and  no  jury  will  ever  be 
persuaded  to  consider  it  a  heinous  crime  to  sell  what  people  are  at 
liberty  to  use,  and  therefore  to  buy ;  and  the  habit  of  setting  aside 
one  law  leads  to  contempt  of  law  generally.  Drinking  is  rather 
encouraged  than  otherwise ;  for  clubs  are  formed  to  procure  a 
common  stock  of  liquor,  with  which  the  law  cannot  interfere,  and 
young  men  who  would  not  care  to  frequent  the  bar-room  are  led 
both  by  social  feeling  and  by  a  natural  revolt  against  meddlesome 
tyranny  to  join  them.  The  lighter  drinks,  which  are  least  easy 
to  keep  in  private  houses,  are  discouraged,  in  favour  of  hot  and 
poisoned  spirits ;  the  law  prohibiting  wholesome  liquor  represses 
all  attempts  to  substitute  wholesome  liquor  for  adulterated  abomi¬ 
nations,  and  thus  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  real 
poisons  of  the  most  dangerous  and  exciting  kind,  And  finally, 
the  repression  of  public  drinlring-rooms  introduces  the  liquor  into 
private  families,  and  causes  wives  and  sisters  to  share  the  tastes 
and  learn  the  vices  of  men  who  were  once  ashamed  to  indulge  in 
their  presence,  and  who  would  not  for  the  world  have  tempted  them. 
Mr.  Weeden  points  out,  moreover,  how  the  conflict  between  State 
and  Federal  laws  makes  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  since  the 
war,  legally  impossible.  His  book  leaves  little  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  a  candid  reader  that  the  “  Maine  Law  ”  is  a  total  failure,  and 
worse  than  a  failure. 

In  describing  The  Building  of  a  Brain  *  Dr.  Clarke  vindicates 
the  views  in  regard  to  female  education  which  he  set  forth  at 
length  in  an  earlier  treatise,  and  to  which  at  the  time  we  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  former  volume  excited  a  good 
deal  of  controversy,  and  provoked  not  a  little  angry  nonsense  from 
the  more  strong-worded  and  -weak-minded  of  the  Woman’s 
Rights  party.  Dr.  Clarke  no  doubt  weakens  his  cause  by  admitting 
equality  of  mental  capacity  between  the  two  sexes  ;  an  admission 
contradicted  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  among  those  minds  of 
supreme,  or  even  of  superlative,  power — the  geniuses  of  all  time,  or 
original  intellects  of  each  successive  age,  whose  native  powers  are 
too  great  to  be  suppressed  by  disadvantages  of  education — scarcely 
a  single  woman  is  numbered.  But  even  with  this  advantage  thrown 
in,  the  “  strong-minded  ”  have  not  been  able  to  offer  any  reply  to  Dr. 
Clarke’s  argument.  As  a  rule,  he  declines  controversy,  and  simply 
applies  himself  to  confirm  his  general  doctrine  by  illustrative  and 
analogous  examples.  He  fully  agrees  with  those  women  who  insist 
that  young  girls  are  better  and  less  injuriously  occupied  in  study  than 
in  reading  novels  whose  principal  topic  is  the  last  on  which  their 
thoughts  should  be  employed,  or  in  dissipation  which  is  found  to 
damage  the  health  and  character  of  adult  women.  But  he  shows 
that  they  cannot  be  safely  employed  in  continuous  and  severe 
sftidy ;  and  that  if  the  stimulus  of  competition  and  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  introduced  into  the  school  system — above  all,  if  they  are 


*  The  Building  of  a  Brain.  By  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  Author  of 
“  Sex  in  Education.”  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Bailliere, 
Tindall,  &  Cox.  1875. 
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allowed,  to  compete  with  hoys  of  the  same  age — they  are  driven 
into  a  course  of  mental  work  dangerous  to  their  unformed  constitu¬ 
tions.  In  the  present  essay  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  disapproves 
the  stimulus  of  a  premature  introduction  to  society  as  much  as 
the  stimulus  of  over-exacting  school-work.  Both  are  applied 
together  in  America ;  and  we  see  the  result  in  the  frail  constitu¬ 
tions  and  premature  age  of  American  women.  With  this  Ur. 
Clarke  contrasts  the  seclusion  and  domestic  privacy  of  an  English 
girl’s  education ;  school-work  in  which  no  artificial  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  brain,  while  the  young  lady’s  entrance  into  society 
is  deferred  to  a  much  later  age  than  is  the  case  with  American 
girls,  and,  we  may  add,  takes  place  under  much  closer  supervision 
and  stricter  control.  We  believe  that  not  a  few  American  families, 
especially  in  the  South,  have  so  strongly  felt  the  advantages  of 
such  a  system  as  to  place  their  daughters  in  conventual  institu¬ 
tions,  whose  discipline  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  best  boarding- 
schools  ;  the  risk  of  conversion  to  a  religion  they  dislike  being 
accounted  a  less  evil  than  exposure  to  the  vices  of  the  usual  sys¬ 
tem.  One  point  on  which  Dr.  Clarke  insists  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  noted  before — that  the  greater  sensitiveness  and  ex¬ 
citability  of  girls  makes  them  more  amenable  to  the  stimulus  of 
competition,  while  their  comparative  docility  deprives  them  of  the 
protection  which  average  boys  derive  from  their  stubborn  temper 
and  love  of  outdoor  exercise.  The  subject  is  one  whose  details  do 
not  admit  of  public  discussion ;  but  we  commend  Dr.  Clarke’s 
writings  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
intellectual  or  ambitious  girls,  and  to  such  of  the  patrons  of 
“  Examinations  for  Women  ”  as  are  amenable  to  reason  in  any 
shape.  It  might  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  no  girl 
under  eighteen  should  be  encouraged  even  to  prepare  for  public 
examination. 

Mr.  Jones's  Africa*  is  a  somewhat  disjointed  and  fragmentary 
history  of  travel  and  discovery,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, 
on  that  continent  which  has  been  the  last  refuge  of  the  unknown 
and  the  marvellous.  Africa  is  almost  the  only  habitable  region  of 
the  globe  in  which  there  remain  extensive  countries  which  have 
not  been  explored  by  civilized  adventurers,  rivers  whose  course 
is  still  imperfectly  known  and  diversely  conjectured,  cities  whose 
site  is  hardly  yet  ascertained,  and  lands  which  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  and  careful  geographers  must  leave  blank  on  the  latest 
maps.  If  the  Far  East  was  unknown  to  Europeans  until  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  time,  the  records  of  civilized  nations  older  far 
than  Greece  or  Rome  preserve  its  history  from  a  period  when 
Chinese  or  Indians  were  more  likely  to  discover  Europe  than 
Europeans  to  discover  India  or  China.  America,  the  latest  dis¬ 
covered  of  the  great  continents,  has  been  more  thoroughly  searched 
than  Asia,  and  settled  in  every  habitable  district  by  European 
conquerors.  But  civilization  has  never  gained  a  footing,  save  on  par¬ 
ticular  spots  specially  favoured  by  nature,  on  the  African  continent ; 
and  the  interior  of  that  vast  region  to  whose  extreme  outskirts  be¬ 
longed  the  oldest  of  empires  and  the  greatest  of  ancient  commercial 
cities,  is  still  a  land  of  mystery  and  doubt,  wherein  the  best  informed 
devotee  of  knowledge  may  find  enough  to  occupy  him  in  lifelong 
research,  and  the  most  daring  and  restless  adventurer  may  gratify 
to  the  full  his  desire  for  novelty,  hardship,  and  peril.  Con¬ 
sequently  no  tale  of  African  exploration  has  yet  lost  its  savour.  The 
exploration  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  the  deciphering  of  the  records 
of  Carthaginian  voyages,  are  as  interesting  as  ever ;  and  the  stories 
of  Portuguese  navigators  and  English  buccaneers  and  slave-traders 
are  almost  as  entertaining  and  as  new  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  the 
last  journals  of  Livingstone.  Mr.  Jones  has  endeavoured  to  com¬ 
bine  the  whole  into  a  continuous  history  of  African  travel  and 
research,  abridging  and  condensing  his  materials,  yet  striving,  not 
with  as  much  success  as  might  be  wished,  to  preserve  the  substance 
of  all,  and  his  book  will  hardly  fail  to  find  readers. 

Mr.  Headley’s  Island  of  Fire  f  is  an  historical  and  geographical 
account  of  Iceland,  largely  occupied  with  abridgments  of  or 
extracts  from  the  Sagas,  in  which  the  real  history  and  legendary 
traditions  of  the  people  are  so  inextricably  mixed  up.  The  volume 
is  hastily  and  loosely  compiled,  and  its  materials  are  often  thrown 
together  in  a  heap  rather  than  worked  into  a  continuous  narrative ; 
but  a  judicious  selector,  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  will 
find  very  much  that  will  repay  his  pains. 

W e  give  a  brief  mention  here  to  three  works  of  a  class  which 
for  obvious  reasons  are  generally  excluded  from  our  pages.  Dr. 
Anderson’s  history  cf  the  operations  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Missions  Board  in  India  %  is  brief,  dry,  and  full  of  the 
technical  and  conventional  topics  familiar  to  the  readers  of  similar 
publications;  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  first  experiment 
in  a  work  which  fills  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  and  religious  thought  of  America,  and  without  remembering 
which  we  shall  never  correctly  understand  one  important  aspect 
of  a  very  complex  national  character.  A  large  section  of  the 

*  Africa :  the  History  of  Exploration  and  Adventure  as  given  in  the 
Leading  Authorities  from  Herodotus  to  Livingstone.  By  Charles  H.  Jones. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Holt  &  Co.  London :  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  1875, 

t  The  Island  of  Fire ;  or,  a  Thousand  Years  of  the  Old  Northerner' s 
Home.  874-1874.  By  Rev.  P.  C.  Headley,  Author  of  “Life  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,”  See.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York  :  Lee,  Shepard,  & 
Dillingham.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

J  The  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  India.  By  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  lately 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


American  Churches  are  still  ruled  and  animated  by  genuine,  if 
modified,  descendants  of  their  Puritan  founders ;  and  their  missions 
afford  a  characteristic  evidence  of  the  reality  of  their  power  and 
the  practical  capacity  which  they  bring  from  the  workshop  or  the 
farm  into  the  vestry  and  the  Church  Assembly  as  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  Congress.  The  Memoirs  of  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  *  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  that  Unitarian  movement 
which  in  New  England,  as  at  home,  gradually  developed  itself  out 
of  the  strictest  and  most  strongly  organized  of  Protestant  sects — 
the  Presbyterian — that  community  which  is  of  all  Christian  bodies 
the  laxest  in  discipline  and  the  simplest  in  creed.  In  Dr. 
Talmage’s  Sports  that  KilV\  we  see  the  relation  of  the  American 
Churches  to  American  society  ;  the  practical  and  social  as  well  as 
theological  line  drawn  between  “Church  members”  and  the 
world,  and  the  existence  in  the  midst  of  a  Republican  community 
of  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  few  English  sects  would 
now  tolerate.  Dr.  Talmage  not  only  denounces  wine-bibbers  and 
spirit-drinkers,  theatre-goers  and  dancers,  in  tones  which  show 
that  he  expects  to  carry  with  him  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  but 
he  treats  such  ordinary  pleasures  of  social  life  as  admitted  sins 
against  religious  principle,  as  offences  which  are  grave  in  a  com¬ 
municant,  mortal  in  a  deacon,  and  in  a  clergyman  would  be 
universally  considered  unpardonable.  We  cannot  but  see  in  his 
volume  traces  of  the  effects  of  a  system  which  liberates  the  Church 
entirely  from  the  influence  and  control  of  lay  society,  and  ends  by 
forcing  the  layman  to  choose  between  his  liberty  as  a  man  and  his 
position  as  a  Churchman  and  communicant. 

Another  volume  of  the  admirable  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories  %  deals  with  the  Cretaceous  Flora  of  the  West.  We 
need  not  repeat  what  we  have  said  aheady  of  the  general  character 
of  this  work,  or  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  the  contents  of  its  latest 
portion. 

The  most  rapid  observer  even  of  a  new  country,  where  every 
sight  and  sound  was  strange  to  civilized  man,  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  pick  up  enough  in  a  week  and  a  half  to  be  worth  relating 
in  a  volume,  however  small ;  and  only  an  American  authoress 
would  publish  Ten  Days  in  Spaing  without  feeling  that  she  was 
condemned  out  of  her  own  mouth  to  ridicule  and  oblivion.  Miss 
Kate  Field  has  no  such  misgivings ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
her  book  is  as  flimsy  as  its  title  suggests.  It  has,  however,  one 
considerable  merit — the  pages  are  few  and  small,  the  print  large, 
and  altogether  there  is  very  little  of  it. 

The  Ugly  Girl  Papers  ||  are  directed  to  show  how,  partly  by 
honest  and  healthful  habits,  good  sense  and  good  taste  in  dress, 
and  careful  and  thorough  attention  to  her  person,  partly  by  all  the 
artifices  of  paint,  false  hah’,  and  other  devices  of  the  same  kind, 
a  plain  woman  may  imitate,  and  a  fading  woman  preserve,  the 
appearance  of  beauty.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  American 
women  is  the  want  of  that  health  without  which  beauty  must  be 
short-lived  and  more  or  less  unreal,  and  they  fade  when  an 
English  matron  has  but  reached  the  fulness  of  womanly  perfection. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  large  demand  for  these  papers  among 
the  countrywomen  of  the  writer,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  may 
be  profitable. 

The  Mishaps  of  Mr.  Pclter  f  is  a  comic  story ;  Starting  Out  ** * * * § ** * * §§,  a 
tale  of  Western  life,  with  a  religious  purpose,  not  so  offensively  pro¬ 
truded  as  usual.  Annette  1 1  and  Alice  Brand  J  J  are  average  novels, 
tinged  with  sensationalism.  The  Fair  Puritan  §  §  is  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  earliest  ages  of  New  England. 
The  Emigrant' 's  Story  ||  [|  gives  its  title  to  a  volume  of  simple, 
homely  American  verse,  not  so  original  as  some  of  its  predecessors, 


*  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  Unitarian  Alims  ter  in  Boston,  1824-1871.  A 
Memoir  by  his  Son,  William  C.  Gannett.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

f  Sports  that  Kill.  By  J.  De  Witt  Talmage,  Author  of  “  Crumbs  Swept 
Up,”  “  Abominations  of  Modem  Society,”  “  First  Series  of  Sermons,”  &c., 
&.C.,  See.,  phonographically  reported  and  revised.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

J  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  By  F.  Y.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist-in- 
Charge.  Yol.  VI.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 

§  Ten  Days  in  Spain.  By  Kate  Field.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood  8c 
Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

||  The  Ugly  Girl  Papers;  or.  Hints  for  the  Toilet.  Reprinted  from 
“  Harper’s  Bazaar.”  New  York  :  Harper  8c  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1875. 

The  Mishaps  of  Air.  Ezekiel  Belter.  Illustrated.  Chicago  :  Griggs  & 
Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

**  Starting  Out:  a  Story  of  the  Ohio  Hills.  By  Alexander  Clark,  Author 
of  “The  Gospel  in  the  Trees,”  &c.  &c.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincott  &  Co.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

ff  Annette;  or  the  Chronicles  of  Belle-Vue.  By  Charlotte  Walsingham. 
Philadelphia  :  Claxton,  Remsen,  &  Haffelfinger.  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1875. 

J  J  Alice  Brand :  a  Romance  of  the  Capital.  By  A.  G.  Riddle,  Author  of 
“  Bart  Rigely,”  “  The  Portrait,”  &c.  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

§§  The  Fair  Puritan  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Witchcraft. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert  (“  Frank  Fortpter  ”),  Author  of  “The  Warwick 
Woodlands,”  “The  Cavaliers  of  England, V&c.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott 
&  Co.  London  :Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

1111  The  Emigrant's  Story,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 
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t  reminding  us  much  of  Bret  Hart©  and  the  Pike  County 
illads.  Miss  Dodge’s  Rhymes  and  Jingles  *  disarm  criticism  hy 
3  modesty  of  them  title ;  a  very  correct  one,  on  the  whole.  But 
iy  should  mere  rhymes  or  mere  jingles  he  printed  ? 


*  Rhymes  and  Jingles.  By  Mary  Mapes 
inker,”  &e.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstron 
w  &  Co.  1875. 


Dodge,  Author  of  “Hans 
g,  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson 
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Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  May  28. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord 


of 


FUND.— The  EIGHTY-SIXTH 

the  CORPORATION  will  take  place,  at  Willis’s 
CARLINGFORD  in  the  Chair. 


Stewards. 


The  Lord  Aberdare. 

Right  Hon.  Acton  S.  Ayrton. 
Michael  H.  Benjamin,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Count  Beust,  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Ambassador. 

Francis  T.  Bircham.  Esq. 

Sir  George  Bowyer,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  A.  Butler-Johnstone,  Esq,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Clermont. 

The  Lord  de  Clifford. 

E.  A.  Clowes,  Esq. 

George  Critchett,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
The  Earl  of  Dartrey. 

Warren  de  la  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  Earl  of  Derby. 

Alderman  and  Sheriff  Ellis. 

G.  E.  Briscoe  Eyre,  Esq. 

Robert  Far  ran.  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Fisk,  M.A. 

Sir  Charles  Forster,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  William  A.  Fraser,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Hubert  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,F.S.A. 
Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq. 

George  Godwin,  Esq..  F.R.S. 

John  Henry  Grain,  Esq. 

Robert  Alexander  Gray,  Esq. 

Sir  Thos.  Duffus  Hardy,  D.C.L. 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
William  Isbister,  Esq. 

Rev.  Canon  King,  M.A. 

10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


John  Watson  Knight,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Frederick  Locker,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 

II.  E.  Musurus  Pasha,  Turkish  Am¬ 
bassador. 

The  Lord  O’Hagan. 

Frederick  Ouvry,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

J.  C.  Parkinson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Pearson,  M.A. 

Edward  F.  Smyth  Pigott,  M.A. 

Edward  Po9te,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  H.  Poynder,  Esq.,  M.A. 

George  P.  R.  Pulman.  Esq. 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B. 

E.  K.  Robson,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Sir  David  L.  Salomons,  Bart. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons, K.C.B. 
Dr.  William  Smith,  LL.D. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

R.  Bosworth  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 

H.  E.  M.  Henri  Solvyns,  Belgian 
Minister. 

The  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D. 

Russell  Sturgis,  Esq. 

John  Symonds,  Esq. 

George  O.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Dr.  L.  Forbes  Winslow,  M.B. 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  F.R.A.S. 

OCT  A  VI  AN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 


hthe 
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_  MARLBOROUGH  DINNER.— The  TRIENNIAL 

—  DINNER  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on  Tuesday,  June  29  next,  at  7.45. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas  in  the  Chair.  Tickets  (including  Wine),  22s.  6d.  each.  Old  Marl- 
burians  intending  to  Dine  are  particularly  requested  to  apply  for  Tickets  before  Saturday, 
June  26,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  or  to  either  of  the  Hon.  Secs. 


89  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.’ 


C.  COMYNS  TUCKER,  j  s  s 
THOMAS  H.  CARSON,* 


■WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be 

VV  held  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Langham  Place,  on  Saturday,  May  29,  which  will  be 
addressed  by  Ladies  in  reply  to  the  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  \\  omen’s  Disabilities  Bill.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  McLaren,  Miss  Becker, 
Miss  L.  Ashworth,  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  Miss  Sturge,  Miss  Isabella  Todd,  Miss  Downing,  Miss 
Wilkinson,  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  8  P.M.  by  GEORGE 
DIXON,  Esq.,  M.P. _ _ _ _ 

ATATIONAL  SOCIETY  for  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. — The 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  SUBSCRIBERS  and  MEMBERS  of  the 
CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  will  be  held  on  ithe  Afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Saturday,  May 
2 ci  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  294  Regent  Street,  W.,  to  receive  the  Report  and  the  Financial 
Statement.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  3  o’clock  by  W.  FORSYTH,  Esq.,  M.P. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— Notice  is  Hereby  Given,  that 

U  the  next  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this 
University  will  commence  on  Monday.  June  28,  1875.  In  addition  to  the  Metropolitan 
Examination,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw  ;  S tony- 
hurst  College ;  Owens  College,  Manchester  ;  Queen’s  College,  Liverpool ;  and  Queen  s 
College,  Birmingham. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar  (University  of 
ondon,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.),  at  least  Fourteen  Days  before  the  commencement 


London 
of  the  Examination, 
May  20, 1875. 


WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 


pLIFTON  0  O  LLEGE.— SCHOLAR  S  HIPS.— 

V_^  TEN  or  more  will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next,  value  £25  to  £50  a  year, 
which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  the  case  of  Scholars  who  require 
it.— Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. _ _ 

G1IERBORNE  SCHOOL.— The  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINA- 

O  TION  is  fixed  for  June  24  and  25 _ Apply  to  the  EcitSAR. 

TPOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

JD  Oxon ,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Five 
Examinations  for  the  Line.  Five  out  of  Six  have  qualified  in  the  recent  Woolwich  and  Line 
Competitions. 

13 EV.  WAT, TER,  IIILEY,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 

XX  several  times  Classical  Examiner  at  the  India  House,  and  Editor  of  English  Grammar, 
&c  has  Removed  from  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  now  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS 
for  the  UNIVERSITIES  or  ARMY,  in  the  Country — Address,  Brent  Pelham  Hall,  near 
Buntingford,  Herts.  _ 

CWERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — AFirst-ClassPREPARATORY 

V-/  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

"PARISIAN  FRENCH. — 16  Brook  Street,  Planover  Square, 

x  and  Rue  Richelieu,  48,  Paris— By  MM.  de  FONTANIER  and  J.  LAFONT.  Special 
instruction  for  acquiring  facility  in  French  conversation.  Petits  cours  de  Francis  en  12 
Lecous  pour  un  ou  plusieurs  cloves  :  conversation,  style,  ct  etude  des  ldiomes  et  finesses  de  la 
langue.'le  mardi,  mercredi,  et  samedi  de  1  h  5  heures,  et  tous  les  soirs  de  7  is.  9  heures. 

J  AW  TUTOR.— A  BARRISTER-AT-LAW  (LL.B.  in 

Xj  honours),  experienced  and  successful.  PREPARES,  at  Chambers  (also  by  Post),  for  the 
BAR,  SOLICITORS’,  and  LAW  DEGREES — Address,  LL.B.,  Reeves  &  Turner,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C. _ _ _ _ 

X\T ANTED,  hy  a  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER,  residing  in 

VV  a  lovely  Village  in  Kent,  with  a  large  house  and  beautiful  gardeD,  a  PRIVATE 
PATIENT  requiring  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION :  an  Elderly  Lady  or  Gentleman  pre¬ 
ferred.  Terms.  £300  a  year _ Address,  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  Argles  &  btonham,  W  holesale 

Prn.rrcrists.  Maidstone. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL  UNION.— Mme.  M.  REMAURY,  from  Paris. 

Til  Last  time,  PAPINI,  LASSERRE,  Tuesday,  May  25,  Quarter-past  Three.  Quartets 
is  F.  Haydn:  in  E  flat,  Schumann;in  B  flat,  Beethoven.  Sonata,  Piano  and  Violoncello,  Rubin- 
atein.  Piano  solos.  Couperin  and  Mendelssohn.  Tickets,  7s.  6d.  each,  at  Lucas  &  Co.  s,  Cramer  s, 
Ollivier’s,  and  of  Austin,  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 


WENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER 

PROFESSORSHIP  of  JURISPRUDENCE  and  LAW. 

The  Council  of  the  College  propose  to  make  an  appointment,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  next  Session,  of  a  PROFESSOR  of  JURISPRUDENCE  and  LAW 


o 


addressed  t_ - - 

The  emoluments  of  the  office  will  l 

sl F ifrther^information  will  be  given  on  application  to  J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
the  College.  j.  H0LME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 
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T5  ATH,  NOTTINGHAM,  OXFORD,  and  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS _ The  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS’  PUBLIC  DAY 

SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  elect  HEAD-MISTRESSES  for  the  above  Four 
Schools,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  open  in  September  next.  Salary,  in  each  case,  £250  per  annum, 

with  a  capitation  fee  of  10s.  on  every  Pupil  over  100 _ Testimonials,  printed  or  legibly  written, 

to  be  sent,  on  or  before  J  une  10,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  112  Brompton  Road,  S.W., 
from  whom  further  particulars  can  be  had. 


AN  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE  desires  a  TUTORSHIP 

71.  during  the  Long.  Time  and  Place  immaterial.  Could  prepare  for  Public  Schools  and 
Universities.  Would  prefer  to  read  with  a  man  for  direct  Commissions  Examination. 

High  references.  No  Agents  need  answer  this  advertisement _ Address,  A.  B.  C.,  care  of 

Messrs.  Slatter  &  Rose,  Oxford. 


T  TNI VERSIT Y  DEGREES.  —  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of 

obtaining  a  DEGREE  in  Divinity.  Arts,  Law.  Philosophy,  Science.  Music,  Medicine, 
or  Dentistry,  should  communicate  with  Medicus,  45  King  Street,  Jersey.  England. 


'THE  BISHOP  of  NATA  L.— 

-*•  The  BISHOP  of  NATAL,  having  lately  returned  to  his  Diocese  after  the  brief  visit 
which  he  made  to  England  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  cause  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
Natal,  and  having  forfeited  or  hazarded  the  loss  of  much  former  support  in  the  Colony  in 
consequence  of  his  generous  devotion  in  their  behalf ;  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  having 
now  expressed  their  approval  of  the  course  which  he  recommended  ;  it  has  been  thought  that 
many  Englishmen  will  be  glad  to  show  their  sense  of  the  Bishop’s  public  services,  by 
rendering  him  assistance  for  carrying  on  his  Episcopal  and  Pastoral  work  in  the  Diocese  of 
Natal. 

It  is  felt  that  this  will  be  especially  useful  among  the  natives,  over  whom  his  recent  conduct 
will  have  doubtless  given  a  very  great  increase  of  influence. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurers  of  the  Fund  in  support  of  the 
Natal  Church  Clergy. 

J.  WESTLAKE,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  16  Oxford  Square,  W.,  and 

E.  YANSITTART  NEALE,  Esq.,  12  Church  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.  ; 

Or  at  Messrs.  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  &  CO.,  Bankers,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


THE  PRESS.— C.  MITCHELL  &  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Sale 

“T-  ,  of  Newspaper  Property,  beg  to  notify  that  they  are  instructed  to  DISPOSE  of  an  Influ- 
ential  DAILY  and  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  and  respectfully  direct  attention  to  the 
following  particulars.  For  SALE  by  PRIVATE  TREATY,  the  Copyright  valuable  Work¬ 
ing  Plant  and  Business  of  a  High-class  PROVINCIAL  NEWSPAPER,  of  Established 
Reputation,  Published  Daily  and  Weekly  in  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  England.  The 
Paper  has  a  considerable  Circulation,  and  a  good  Commercial  and  Advertising  Connexion 
capable  of  great  expansion.  To  those  desirous  of  securing  an  influential  party  organ,  or  to 
capitalists  wishing  to  invest  in  newspaper  property,  the  present  affords  a  brilliant  opportunity, 
lhe  powerful  fcteam  Machinery  and  Working  Plant  are  of  recent  construction  and  the  best 
make,  and  are  in  efficient  condition.  Attached  to  the  paper  there  is  a  valuable  Printing  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  most  respectable  and  successful  character,  for  the  transfer  of  which  special  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made — Applications  to  be  made  to  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  12  and  13  Red  Lion 
Court.  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


H 


YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin. 

F or  Invalids  and  those  requiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 


QVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  f  rom  South¬ 
ampton,  vid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday — Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ,  and  25  Cockspur 

Strppl  S  W 


Street,  S.W. _ 

T>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  II 0 T E L. — Facing  Sea  ^d 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

_ ROBERT  PARK,  Manager, 


THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL.— Replete  with  Home  comforts. 

.  Beautiful  Views,  Sea  and  Shipping.  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  Hydropathic,  Salt 

and  i  resh  Water  Baths.  American  Bowling  Alley  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Tahle-d'hote  6.30 _ 

Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Ramsgate. 


]VfARGATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea,  for  Adult 

Weekly  Boarders — Address,  Mr.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 

"RODRIGUES’  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS,  CRESTS,  and 

ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de¬ 
nned  for  any  combination  of  Getters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stampedin  Colour 
Keliet,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art 
_ At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

TP  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

„  *  .  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Roval 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  6 1  Strand.  34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  London . 

0.ARDEN  NECESSARIES,  consisting  of  ARCHES, 

BASKETS,  FLOWER-STANDS,  WIRE-WORK,  Sic. 

Garden  Syringes  .  4s.  6d.  to  26s. 

Garden  Engines . 30s.  Od.  to  126s. 

Garden  Water-Barrows  .  45s.  Od.  to  87s. 

Garden  Rollers  . 42s.  Od.  to  80s. 

Garden  Chairs  .  7s.  Od.  to  32s. 

Garden  Seats  .  20s.  Od.  to  100s. 

Garden  Tools  and  Watering-Pots. 

PATENT  LAWN-MOWERS,  25s.  to  120s. 

To  cut  6  inches . £1  5  I  To  cut  10  inches .  £3  io 

To  cut  8  inches .  2  10  |  To  cut  12  inches .  4  15 

Suitable  for  a  Lady. 

To  cut  14  inches  . £5  16  |  To  cut  16  inches .  £6  17 

Suitable  for  a  Gentleman. 

WILLIAM  S.  B  [JRTON, General  Furnishinglronmonger, by  appointment. to  II. R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms, 
39  Oxford  street.  W.;  1,  1a,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  mostdistant  parts  of  the 
United  kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY’S. 

“*■  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 

Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  15s.  Fenders_Briglit.45s.  to  £15;  Bronze,  3s.  to  £6. 

Electro  Forks,  lable,  from  24s.;  Spoons,  24s.  Stoves-Bright,  Black,  Register.  Ilot-air,  &c. 

Papier-Mache  Pea  Prays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.  Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling 
Electro  lea  and  Cottee  Sets  from  £3  7s.  Bedsteads- Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Dish  Covers- 1  in.  Metal,  Electro.  Cornices-Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  &e 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs  Gaseliers_2-light,  17s. ;  3  do.  52s. ;  5  do.  £6  6s. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil.  Moderator,  &c.  Kitcheners— from  3  ft.,  £3  5s.,  to  6  ft  £33 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Cotfee  Urns.  Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery,  Mats,  &c 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  &c.  Garden  Tools— Lawn-Mowers,  Rollers,  &c. 

A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge, E.C.  Established  A.D.  1700 

~~  SPOONS  AND  FORKS!  ~ 

iytappin  &  w 

“*•*“*"  Manufacturers  of 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Of  the  highest  quality. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C.;  and 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 

T.AMPS  and  0 AND L E S.—  BAR 0 LAY  &T~  SON, 

*  138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 

H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  entirely  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and 
KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUSPENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsuma,  ltouen,  Glen, 
and  Majolica  Wares.  Brass  and  Repousse  Work,  Platina,  Silver  Plate,  &c. 

Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  made  to  order. 

TJO WARD’S  JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.— The  style  bd^ 

peculiarly  adapted  for  production  by  Machinery,  HOWARD  &  SONS,  Cabinet 
Manufacturers  by  Steam-power,  invite  applications  for  Designs  and  Estimates,  which  are 
supplied  free  of  charge,  for  every  description  of  Furniture,  Wall  Panelling,  Ceilings,  Fire 
Places,  and  Flooring.  Specimens  at  25, 26,  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Chief  Offices— 31  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LIFE 


POSITIVE  POLICIES  ARE  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE, 

AND  NON-FORFEIT  ABLE. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  conditions  of  every  kind  restrictive  of  the  assured 
except  the  due  payment  of  Premiums. 

2.  Indisputable,  as  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  ground  after  the  Policy  has 
been  issued  ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  upon  evidence  called  for  when  the 
Policy  is  issued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  under  the  ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  claim. 

3.  Non-forfeitable,  because  every  Premium  purchases  a  fully  paid-up  Policy  or  Positive 
Note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  Premium  bears  to  the  sum  assured,  which  Positive 
Note  never  lapses,  but  remains  in  force  till  death,  whether  subsequent  Premiums  are  paid 
or  not. 

STATEMENT  of  LIFE  BUSINESS,  as  on  December  31,  1874. 


Policies  in  Force. 

Amount 

Assured. 

Annual 

Premium 

Income. 

Life 

Assurance 

Fund. 

£ 

£_ 

£ 

34,123 

S«338 

3,20b 

Total.. 

.1,903 

£949,515 

£43,306 

£57,615 

F .  BARROW,  Managing  Director, 

The  Policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  Travelling  anywhere,  by  any  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance.  and  of  Residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


LAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

i  Invested  assets  on  December  31,  1873  .  £5  486  748 

Income  for  the  year  1873  .  507,284 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  1873 .  9,856,739 

_ Forms  of  proposal.  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 

Tj]  A  G  L  E  I  NSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Premiums  and  Interest  .  £450,283 

Accumulated  Funds . £3,024  108 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than . £1,500,000. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Company’s  state  and  progress,  Prospectuses  and  Forms,  may  be 
had,  or  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  at  the  Office  or  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
Expenses  of  management  considerably  under  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 

_ GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary . 

p  H  CE  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS, LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782.  * 
Promptand  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL  I  « 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD  j  Secretaries. 

T.ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  j^d  LIFE 

-1-4  INSURANCE. 

Chairman— HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,090.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700.000. 

COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager . 


rpHE 


AGRA  BANK,  Limited. — Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE.  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  nead  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman, 


A 


HARLAND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

RT  DECORATORS. 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 


(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO..  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 


rFHE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  bolding  a 

Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair.  Bed,  or 
Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gilt. 
Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


FOR  THE  COLD  BATH,  &c.  &c. 

CASH’S  KNITTED 

HOUGH  TOWELS 

CAN  BE  ORDERED  (PATENT.) 

THROUGH  HOSIERS  AND  DRAPERS,  See.,  EVERYWHERE. 

See  the  words  “  J.  &  J,  Cash’s  Patent  Rough  Towel,”  woven  on  each. 


T.OUIS  SILBERBERG  will  undertake  to  supply  Noblemen, 

Gentlemen,  Clubs,  and  Hotels  with  any  CIGARS  of  the  same  brands  and  qualities  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  at  6s.  to  20s.  per  Box  less  than  they  can  obtain  them  for  else¬ 
where.  A  Sample  Box  of  every  description  of  Cigars  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  for 
One  Pound,  payable  to  Louis  Silberberg,  104  Cheapside. 

Silberberg’s  combination  of  the  choicest  Tobaccos,  equal  in  flavour  and  aroma  to  a  fine 
Havana  Cigar,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  Tobacco  in  the  Kingdom.  Packed  in  parchment,  6s. 
per  lb. 


0  A  U  T  I  O  N.-WA  TER  MARK  “TOBACC  O.” 

Messrs.  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS  intimate  that,  to  prevent  Fraud,  every  packet  of  their 
“  BEST  BIRDSEYE  ”  Tobacco  now  bears  the  NAME  and  TRADE-MARK  of  their  firm, 
both  printed  on  and  WOVEN  IN  the  paper. 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

THE  English  Government  has  been  able  to  announce 
that  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  recent  negotiations 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  that  its  inter¬ 
vention  was  favourably  received  by  all  parties.  As  no  one 
really  wished  for  war,  it  was  equally  easy  and  creditable 
to  play  the  part  of  a  peacemaker.  But,  although  Lord 
Derby  had  not  a  difficult  task  to  fulfil,  it  was  quite  right 
that  he  should  let  it  be  known  that  England  heartily  de¬ 
sired  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  would  regard  with 
horror  a  new  war  about  nothing.  When  our  Continental 
neighbours  have  determined  to  fight  we  cannot  pretend  to 
stop  them,  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any  of  the  few 
contingencies  in  which  we  ourselves  should  wish  to  embark 
in  a  European  war  will  arise.  But,  although  the  influence 
of  England  is  necessarily  limited,  it  exists,  and  it  ought  on 
fit  occasions  to  be  used.  The  sources  of  this  influence  are 
of  a  complex  and  somewhat  obscure  character.  England 
is  powerful,  although  even  for  Englishmen  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  is  the  exact  kind  and  extent  of  our  power.  The 
vast  commercial  interests  of  the  Continent  are  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  war ;  and  England,  which  is 
still  at  the  head  of  European  commerce,  can  speak  more 
effectually  than  any  other  Power  as  the  representative  of 
the  millions  who  want  to  earn  their  bread  by  trade.  Then, 
again,  England  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  leader  of 
those  small  independent  nations  which  live  in  fear  of  their 
powerful  neighbours ;  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  who  are  vitally  interested  in  war  being 
averted,  but  who  cannot  get  a  hearing  themselves  in  a 
critical  moment,  get  it  indirectly  through  England. 
Moral  influence,  too,  although  as  a  term  it  has  been  much 
misused,  and  as  a  thing  it  has  only  a  shadowy  existence, 
sways  men  in  moments  when  they  are  hesitating ;  and  the 
supplv  of  moral  influence  which  England  is  prepared  to 
exert”  is  always  adequate  to  any  possible  demand.  It 
must  be  added  that  every  now  and  then  the  Queen  has 
personally  an  influence  in  Continental  politics  which  is 
greater  than  is  generally  recognized  by  her  own  subjects. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  told  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
that  he  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  England  solely  to  learn 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Court,  to  which  he  attached 
a  much  higher  value  than  his  auditor  expected.  A  German 
newspaper  has  just  reminded  its  readers  that  Queen 
Victoria  is  a  German,  and  a  very  good  German,  and  full  of 
proper  attachment  to  her  Fatherland.  When,  as  a  Ger¬ 
man,.  she  appeals  to  other  Germans  not  to  rush  into  a 
needless  war,  she  appeals  to  persons  who  own  that  they 
ought  at  least  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say.  The  policy  of 
great  nations  cannot  be  wholly  determined  by  personal 
influences,  and,  when  once  a  course  is  taken,  hesitation  may 
become  impossible,  although  strong  personal  influences 
counsel  not  going  too  far.  Even  the  Empress  Augusta 
herself  has  to  give  way  when  Prince  Bismarck  is  stern. 
But  the  occasions  are  not  very  rare  on  which  there  is 
real  importance  in  the  intervention,  one  way  or  the  other, 
of  those  who  have  the  ear  of  men  in  a  critical  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  notorious  that  in  the  eventful  days  of  July 
1870,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  swaying  to 
and  fro  from  hour  to  hour,  thinking  at  one  moment 
that  he  would  take  his  grand  leap  into  the  dark  and 
at  another  moment  that  he  would  not,  he  was  at  last  turned 
into  the  paths  of  destruction  by  the  whispers  of  a  few  fana¬ 
tical  intriguers.  The  whispers  of  Queen  Victoria  may 
occasionally  be  as  powerful  at  Berlin  for  peace  as  the 
whispers  of  Ultramontane  agitators  were  at  Paris  for  war. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  part  of  the  influence  of  England 
depends  on  the  sense  which  is  entertained  of  her  power,  and 


that  every  combatant  is  at  least  anxious  that  England 
should  not  be  ranged  on  the  other  side.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  dwell  too  much  on  this  side  of  English  influ¬ 
ence,  and  to  represent  nations  who  happen  to  listen  to  her 
advice  as  cowering  before  the  terrors  she  inspires.  As 
England  is  constantly  taking  some  part  in  European  ques¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  always  fail  to  see  her 
wishes  fulfilled  ;  but  nothing  could  more  seriously  endanger 
her  proper  influence  than  to  seize  on  her  occasional  suc¬ 
cesses  as  proofs  that  she  is  returning  to  a  grand  and  high- 
spirited  foreign  policy,  and  is  showing  such  nations  as 
Germany,  that  when  the  lion  roars,  the  lesser  beasts  of  the 
forest  are  obliged  to  be  silent.  In  this  way,  instead  of 
conciliating  the  feelings  of  those  whom  we  strive  to 
guide  by  gentle  arguments,  we  necessarily  provoke  them  to 
ask  why  we  think  they  should  be  afraid  of  us.  Germany 
of  all  nations  has  least  reason  to  be  afraid  of  England. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  touch 
Germany  if  we  wished,  or  that,  if  very  great  questions 
arose,  Germany,  as  the  defender  of  the  Danube,  and 
therefore  of  Constantinople,  and  as  the  head  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  Ultramontanism,  must  necessarily  follow  a  policy 
in  sympathy  with  that  of  England.  Germany  has  a 
greater  and  more  positive  advantage  as  regards  England. 
The  result  of  the  late  war  was  to  give  Germany  such 
a  frontier  on  the  French  side  that  she  can  only  be 
attacked  by  way  of  Luxemburg,  when  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  would  be  openly  assailed,  or  by  way 
of  Belfort,  when  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  would  be 
almost  equally  endangered.  Germany  can  pour  as  many 
troops  as  she  pleases  into  France  without  offending  any  of 
the  canons  of  English  policy  ;  but  France  can  scarcely  get 
a  regiment  into  Germany  without  making  England  her 
enemy,  if  England  is  to  remain  the  champion  of  the  small 
neutral  Powers  of  Europe.  If  we  took  part  in  a  war, 
we  might  think  ourselves  very  fortunate  if  we  did  so 
with  any  signal  success.  There  are  some  small  Powers 
which  we  could  protect  with  some  hope  of  doing  so 
efficiently.  But  if  we  engaged  in  conflict  with  any 
great  Continental  Power,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
should  find  our  offensive  strength  very  great.  We  have 
many  ships,  much  money,  and  a  few  soldiers.  But  neither 
our  ships  nor  our  money  nor  our  few  soldiers  could  have 
done  anything  to  avert  the  catastrophes  of  Sadowa  and 
Sedan.  Not  a  single  war  has  been  fought  since  the 
downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon  of  which  navies  have 
determined  the  issue.  If  we  had  allies,  we  could  give 
them  plenty  of  money  ;  but  our  days  are  not  like  the  days  of 
Pitt,  and  we  should  soon  get  tired  of  allies  who  squandered 
our  money,  never  took  our  advice,  and  were  constantly 
beaten.  The  history  of  our  little  expeditions  to  little  points 
on  long  lines  of  coast  is  a  history  of  almost  unchequered 
disaster,  folly,  and  waste  of  precious  lives.  If  duty  called 
us  to  go  to  war,  we  should  do  all  we  could,  and  probably 
we  should  somehow  or  other  do  more  than  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected.  But  we  must  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  and  not  seek  to  impose  by  transparent  boasting.  Let 
us  hope  that  foreigners  may  be  inspired  with  a  sudden 
access  of  unusual  discrimination,  and  comprehend  that 
articles  dwelling  on  the  wondrous  effects  of  English  roaring 
are  merely  appeals  for  a  momentary  popularity  at  home, 
and  are  not  really  meant  to  be  read  by  outsiders  at  all. 

It  certainly  did  not  need  that  the  British  lion  should 
shake  his  mane  and  lash  his  tail  very  much  in  order  that 
Germany  should  be  willing  to  see  peace  continue.  It  seems 
as  if  all  the  world  was  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  of  trying 
to  make  Germany  happy.  Everybody  explains  everything, 
invents  everything,  agrees  to  everything  that  Germany 
could  wish.  The  late  scare  began  with  a  rumour  that  the 
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independence  of  Belgium  was  being  threatened  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  although  the  Belgian  Government  never 
countenanced  the  supposition,  yet  that  Germany  was  bully¬ 
ing  Belgium  was  too  delightful  a  theory  to  be  lightly  dis¬ 
carded.  The  only  real  point  of  difference  between  Germany 
and  Belgium  was  whether  Belgium  had  done  enough  to 
satisfy  Germany  in  regard  to  Duchesne’s  offer  to  assassi¬ 
nate  Prince  Bismarck.  Belgium  insisted  that  the  whole 
affair  had  been  properly  inquired  into,  that  there  was  no 
law  under  which  Duchesne  could  be  punished,  and  that 
Belgium  could  not  bo  reasonably  expected  to  do  more  than 
make  such  a  law  for  herself  if  the  protecting  Powers 
would  make  such  a  law  for  themselves.  But  Belgium 
cannot  bear  to  go  on  long  without  casting  a  few 
roses  at  the  feet  of  what  the  Pope  calls  the  Colossus.  A 
little,  pretty,  graceful  something  must  be  done  to  please 
Germany,  and  Belgium  has  done  it.  A  new  inquiry  has 
been  ordered  into  the  Duchesne  affair  on  the  mere  chance 
of  something  fresh  turning  up  which  might  bring  Duchesne 
within  the  scope  of  the  existing  laws"  of  Belgium.  The 
inquiry  proved  abortive ;  for,  however  ingeniously  the 
matter  might  be  twisted  one  way  or  another,  the  result 
always  was  that  Duchesne  had  done  nothing  more  than 
offer  to  kill  a  man  if  he  was  paid  for  doing  it,  and  this  is 
not  an  offence  under  Belgian  law.  But  a  mdd-tempered, 
pleasing  nation  which  is  bent  on  decorating  a  Colossus  is 
not  to  be  stopped  by  finding  that  it  has  no  roses  already 
growing.  It  will  make  flowers  rather  than  not  have  a 
votive  wreath  of  some  sort  to  deposit.  The  Belgian  Go¬ 
vernment  now  proposes  to  pass  a  law  constituting  an  un¬ 
accepted  offer  to  murder  a  criminal  offence.  What  it  said 
it  could  not  do,  it  does.  Possibly  this  may  be  one  of  the 
fruits  of  English  influence,  and,  if  so,  Lord  Derby  has  no 
doubt  done  something  definite  to  make  things  peaceful. 
But  anything  less  like  taming-  Germany  by  the  roaring  of 
a  lion  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 


MR.  FAWCETT  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

TfR.  FAWCETT  may  perhaps  have  earned  the  grati- 
tudo  of  his  Liberal  allies  by  furnishing-  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  party  division,  but  there  is  little  advantage  in 
challenging  a  certain  defeat,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  usual 
to  propose  a  vote  of  censure  except  with  some  prospect  of 
success.  An  amendment  moved  on  an  inoffensive  Bill 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  done 
something  else,  is  a  recognized  form  of  Parliamentary  op¬ 
position  ;  but  only  when  the  party  which  supports  it 
sees  its  way  to  the  attainment  of  office.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  the  beginning  of  1868,  prepared  the  way 
for  his  own  return  to  power  by  his  Resolution  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church;  and  many 
years  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  overthrown  Lord 
Melbourne’s  Government  by  a  similar  process.  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett,  who  ordinarily  cares  but  little  for  party  manoeuvres, 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  independent  Conser¬ 
vative  members  would,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  with 
their  former  professions,  support  an  amendment  which 
seemed  to  point  to  the  relief  of  ratepayers.  His  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  justified  by  a  certain  amount  of  oral  grumbling, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  county  members 
would  censure  the  present  Ministers  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  their  predecessors  to  office.  If  they  had  desired 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  they  mio-ht 
still  have  hesitated  to  select  Mr.  Fawcett  as  their  leader. 
On  former  occasions  he  has  opposed  the  transfer  of  charges 
lrom  the  taxes  to  the  rates,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  is  still  not  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the 
measures  which  he  seemed  to  recommend.  In  one  part  of 
his  speech  Mr.  Fawcett  contended  that  the  national  and  the 
local  incidence  of  taxation  were  almost  equally  unjust.  It 
is  true  that  the  householder  of  limited  income  contributes 
more  than  his  share  of  indirect  taxation,  while  he  pays 
rates  from  which  some  of  his  wealthier  neighbours  may  be 
entirely  exempt.  The  hardships  of  ratepayers  would  be 
most  effectually  redressed  by  the  imposition  of  a  direct 
tax  on  income,  if  it  were  possible  that  it  should  be  levied 
by  local  machinery.  The  same  result  would  be  produced 
by  a  contribution  from  the  State  if  a  surplus  were  provided 
by  an  increase  of  direct  taxation.  The  special  representa- 
!  | vcs  °f  the  ratepayers  placed  no  confidence  in  Mr. 
1'Awcett  s  novel  sympathy  with  their  claims. 

The  debate  on  the  amendment  was,  as  Sir  S.  Northcote 
declared,  chaotic,  or,  in  Lord  Hartington’s  more  accurate 


language,  discursive.  No  serious  objection  was  made  to 
the  modest  proposal  of  modifying  the  machinery  by  which 
advances  arc  made  to  local  bodies  for  certain  kinds  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  plausible  scheme  of  a  local  Budget  to  be 
annually  laid  before  Parliament  will  be  innocuous,  and 
probably  useless.  By  a  traditional  fiction  it  is  assumed 
that  the  practice  of  laying  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
House  affords  a  certain  security  against  abuse.  A  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  be  a  more  stringent  precaution  of  the  same 
kind  against  imaginary  abuses.  The  real  guarantee  con¬ 
sists  in  the  observance  of  fixed  rules  and  conditions  which 
are  enforced  by  the  Loan  Commissioners.  The  House  of 
Commons  will  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  Cor¬ 
porations  or  other  governing  bodies  have  exercised  want  of 
judgment  in  borrowing  money  for  local  purposes.  If  it  were 
possible  to  supersede  their  discretion,  the  only  result  would  be 
the  substitution  of  mere  conjecture  for  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  with  the  outlay 
incurred.  In  general  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  discourage 
expenditure  for  economical  or  sanitary  improvement,  even 
though  it  may  in  a  few  instances  be  possibly  injudicious. 
The  principal  concern  of  the  State  is  to  guard  itself  against 
loss ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  Commissioners 
have  exercised  laudable  vigilance  in  requiring  sufficient 
security.  In  a  long  course  of  years  the  payments  have 
exceeded  the  advances  by  about  a  million,  though  the 
margin  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  duo  for  inte¬ 
rest.  The  trilling  loss  is  probably  of  old  standing,  for 
remissions  are  seldom  asked  or  granted.  There  is  no  better 
security  than  a  charge  upon  rates  which  may,  if  necessary, 
be  compulsorily  levied  to  provide  for  interest  on  loans  and 
for  sinking  fund.  The  machinery  of  repayment  is  almost 
self-acting,  and  it  is  liable  to  no  uncertainty. 

One  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  charges  against  the  Government 
was  founded  on  the  alleged  neglect  or  postponement  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system  of  local  administration.  Sir 
S.  Northcote  had  declared  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
determine  the  relations  between  the  ratepayer  and  the  tax¬ 
payer  before  he  interfered  -with  the  difficult  question  of  local 
government.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Goschen  adopted  the 
opposite  policy  of  readjusting  the  incidence  and  the  control 
of  rates  as  a  condition  of  any  relief  which  might  be  after¬ 
wards  afforded  to  the  ratepayer  at  the  national  expense. 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  taking  warning  by  the  failure  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  introduced  two  or  three  less  ambitious  measures 
which  were  passed  either  during  his  own  tenure  of  office  or 
by  the  present  Government.  The  whole  countiy  has  been 
divided  into  districts  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  longer  either  an  urban  or  a  rural  area 
without  a  local  authority.  Some  anomalies  in  the  ratine- 
system  have  been  also  corrected  by  the  extension 
of  liability  to  woods,  to  sporting  rights,  and  to  those 
mines  which  were  previously  exempted.  Mr.  Stans¬ 
feld  has  on  many  occasions  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  county  ought  to  be  universally  adopted  as  the  area  of 
every  kind  of  local  administration  beyond  the  limits  of 
boroughs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  financial  functions  of  the  justices  in 
Quarter  Sessions  will  be  transferred  to  elected  bodies.  In 
the  meantime  the  magistrates  have  discharged  their  duties 
with  exemplary  fidelity;  nor  are  any  public  funds  more 
carefully  administered  and  levied  than  the  county  rates. 
The  different  theories  on  the  fit  order  of  legislation  which 
are  respectively  maintained  by  Sir  S.  Northcote  and  by  his 
opponents  seem  to  be  equally  arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  internal  regulation  of  liability  to  rates  should  ne¬ 
cessarily  precede  or  follow  any  adjustment  of  national  and 
local  taxation  which  may  be  found  expedient.  Although 
the  Liberal  party  seems  now  to  have  been  converted  to  the 
doctrines  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  only  a  few  years  have 
passed  since  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goschen  were  in  the 
habit  of  threatening  the  landowners  with  mysterious  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  indiscretion  in  asking  for  contributions 
from  the  Exchequer  in  aid  of  local  outlay. 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Yorke,  and  other  Conservative  members 
faithfully  represented  the  feelings  of  the  Chambers  of  Agri¬ 
culture  when  they  intimated  their  dissatisfaction  with°the 
concessions  of  the  present  Government  to  the  ratepayers. 

If  Ministers  cannot  be  expected  to  redeem  when  in  office 
all  the  pledges  which  they  may  have  given  in  opposition, 
there  is  no  reason  why  independent  members  should  not, 
while  they  vote  with  their  party,  consistently  affect  to  re¬ 
gard  every  instalment  of  their  demands  as  an  acknow- 
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lodgment  rather  than  a  discharge  of  a  debt.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  critics  of  the  Chancellor  ot  the 
Exchequer  can  seriously  have  blamed  him  for  not  devoting 
to  the  relief  of  local  taxation  a  non-existent  surplus.  ^  It  is 
■doubtful  whether  they  would  have  wished  him  in  1874  to 
retain  the  penny  in  the  pound  of  Income-tax  which  was 
perhaps  injudiciously  remitted.  It  is  true  that  tenant- 
farmers  pay  rates  on  their  rental,  and  Income-tax  on  only 
half  the  same  amount ;  but  they  have  never  as  a  body 
supported  the  Income-tax  against  its  numei-ous  assailants. 
The  million  and  a  quarter  which  was  last  year  applied  to 
the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  cost  of  police  and  ot  pauper 
lunatics  was  a  considerable  boon  to  ratepayers ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promises  further 
contributions  towards  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  certain  that  he  could  have  done  nothing  m 
the  present  year  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  county 
members  ;  but  ingratitude,  like  the  opposite  quality,  some¬ 
times  indicates  a  lively  sense  of  future  favours.  A  poli¬ 
tical  malcontent  who  even  for  a  moment  admits  that  he  is 
satisfied  has  irrevocably  damaged  his  position  as  a  claimant 
of  redress.  If  the  malcontent  Conservative  members  ex¬ 
hibited  disaffection  in  their  speeches,  they  returned  to  their 
allegiance  at  the  division.  Their  vote  was  in  substance  to 
the  effect  that  they  liked  the  present  Government,  with  all 
its  faults,  better  than  the  last.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  the  minority  intended  by  dividing  with  Mr.  Fawcett. 
Lord  Hartington  and  his  friends  cannot  be  supposed  to 
think  that  a  further  grant  ought  to  have  been  made  from 
the  Imperial  revenue  for  local  purposes  ;  nor  have  they 
any  definite  plan  of  local  government  to  propose.  A  Le- 
solution  or  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Ministers 
might  have  been  more  active  or  more  original  is  not  a 
practical  proceeding.  Sir  S.  Northcote  has  no  reason  to 
regret  the  result  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  directed 
against  his  department.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  he  is  indebted 
lor  a  respectable  Parliamentary  triumph,  and  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
motion  has  done  him  no  serious  harm. 


THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 

THE  forms  of  the  French  Assembly  seem  ingeniously 
arranged  for  wasting  time.  The  Government  have 
carefully  prepared  two  Bills  of  great  importance,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  discussion  of  one  or  other 
of  them  should  not  at  once  begin.  It  is  customary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  refer  Bills  which  affect  the  Constitution  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  thirty  deputies  chosen  in  a  way  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  roughly  to  reproduce  the  division  ot  parties  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  this  week  has  been  spent  in  calling  this  use¬ 
less  machine  into  existence.  The  Government  were  willing 
to  dispense,  not  indeed  with  the  reference  to  a  Committee, 
but  with  the  creation  of  a  new  Committee  for  the  occasion. 
M.  Dufaure  proposed  that  the  Bills  should  be  referred  to 
that  venerable  and  forgotten  body  which  did  its  best  to 
strangle  the  Wallon  Constitution  in  the  cradle.  This 
process  would  have  involved  a  much  greater  waste  of  time, 
since  the  deliberations  of  the  old  Committee  of  Thirty  woukl 
not  have  served  even  as  an  index  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  Bills.  In  that  Committee  the  Bight  had  a  majority  of 
votes,  and  it  would  probably  have  used  its  power  to  reject 
both  the  Public  Powers  Bill  and  the  Bill  to  regulate  the 
elections  to  the  Senate.  The  Assembly  would  then  have 
been  asked  to  undo  the  work  of  its  Committee.  An 
amendment,  recalling  the  Bills  to  life  would  have  been 
moved  to  the  Report,  and  have  been  carried  by  a  decisive 
majority.  As  it  is,  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  may, 
at  least,  serve  as  an  indication  whether  there  is  any  feature 
of  the  Bills  which  is  specially  distasteful  to  the  supporters 
of  the  Government,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  their  modi¬ 
fication  when  they  get  back  to  the  Assembly. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Committee  of  Thirty  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
Assembly.  All  the  members  but  four  belong  to  the 
majority  which  adopted  the  Wallon  Constitution,  and 
nineteen  out  of  thirty  belong  to  one  or  other  section  of  the 
Left.  It  is  fair  to  an  Assembly  which  has  not  always 
shown  itself  either  wise  or  patriotic  that  this  singular- 
transfer  of  power  should  be  noted.  It  shows  a  really  re¬ 
markable  faculty  of  accepting  inevitable  facts.  Not  many 
months  since  the  Assembly  appeared  equally  unable  to 
found  anything  itself  or  to  give  place  to  those  who  were 
better  able  to  do  so.  The  opinions  of  the  majority  were  so 
well  ascertained,  and  to  all  appearance  so  immovable,  that 


apparently  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  either  alter  their 
minds  or  send  them  back  to  their  constituents.  Now  the 
former  change  has  been  in  operation  for  some  months, 
while  the  latter  is  not  far  off.  The  desire  of  the  country 
that  a  Republican  Constitution  should  be  set  up  did  some¬ 
how  make  itself  plain  to  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  depu¬ 
ties,  and  when  things  had  come  to  this  point,  they  had  the 
o-ood  sense  to  yield,  and,  what  is  more,  to  yield  frankly. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  are  much  in  love  with  their  own  handiwork,  but  they 
have  at  least  accepted  it  without  grumbling.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  very  serious  discussion  will  take  place  in  the 
newly-elected  Committee.  The  Left  are  strong  enough  in 
it  to  carry  everything  their  own  way,  and  their  discipline 
is  so  good  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  take  the  word  from 
their  leaders  as  to  what  that  way  ought  to  be.  The  Times ’ 
Correspondent  mentions  a  singular  illustration  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  training  which  the  Left  have  by  this  time 
attained.  They  offered,  if  the  Right  would  concede  them 
fourteen  places  on  the  Committee,  to  allow  the  Right  to 
choose  the  particular  members  of  the  Left  who  were  to  fill 
them.  There  is  evidently  no  fear  of  a  Cave  in  a  party 
which  can  make  such  a  proposal  as  this.  The  Right  refused, 
because  to  give  up  fourteen  places  to  the  Left  would  have 
been  as  fatal  to  their  object  as  the  concession  of  a  larger 
number  could  have  been.  The  sixteen  members  who  would 
have  remained  to  be  chosen  must  have  included  a  contin¬ 
gent  from  the  Lavergxe  section  of  the  Right  Centre, 
which  on  constitutional  questions  votes  with  the  Left,  and 
indeed  includes  the  author  of  the  new  Constitution  himself. 
After  this  compromise  had  been  rejected  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  except  to  leave  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  to 
choose  their  own  representatives,  and  that  the  Right  had 
any  representatives  at  all  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  owing 
to  the  good  nature  or  the  indifference  of  the  Left. 

When  the  Public  Powers  Bill  and  the  Biil  to  regulate 
elections  for  the  Senate  have  been  disposed  of,  the  one  ques¬ 
tion  which  for  the  moment  seems  most  to  interest  French 
politicians  will  come  on  for  consideration.  By  that  time  it 
maybe  hoped  that  the  Government  will  have  consented  not  to 
make  the  substitution  of  the  scrutin  cl' arronclissement  for  the 
scrutin  de  liste  a  question  of  confidence.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  Minister  to  have  his  course  more  plainly  marked 
out  for  him  than  M.  Buffet  has  now.  He  cannot  resign 
without  pulling  down,  or  running  the  risk  of  pulling  down, 
the  whole  of  the  constitutional  edifice  which  it  has  cost  so 
much  to  build  up.  It  is  admitted  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
neither  could  nor  would  form  another  Ministry  out  of  the 
Assembly,  and  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
Government  in  any  other  way,  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  would  be  held  amid  an  outbreak  ol  political 
passion  all  the  more  violent  for  the  severity  with  which  it 
has  of  late  been  repressed.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
Minister  should  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  these  disasters 
upon  the  country  rather  than  submit  to  having  the  elec¬ 
tions  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  the 
elections  of  1871  were  conducted.  However  strong  may 
be  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  scrutin  d’arrondissement 
over  the  scrutin  do  liste ,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  principle 
to  give  effect  to  these  arguments  at  this  particular 
moment.  Even  if  M.  Buffet’s  conscience  will  not 
let  him  accept  an  electoral  law  which  leaves  the  mode 
of  election  what  it  is,  there  is  no  absolute  need  for  an 
electoral  law  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  every  probability  that  a  Chamber  returned  next 
autumn,  even  by  the  existing  constituencies,  would  be  a 
sufficiently  moderate  one.  To  provoke  a  Ministerial  crisis 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  impossible  to  say  what 
other  and  more  serious  crisis  might  not  grow  out  of  it, 
rather  than  face  a  Chamber  thus  elected,  would  indicate  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  cowardice  and  rashness. 

Apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  rival  systems 
considered  in  themselves,  there  are  two  reasons  which 
point  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  scrutin  de  liste  at  ail 
events  until  after  the  general  election.  During  the  five 
years  that  the  present  Assembly  will  have  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  a  continual  debate  has  been  going  on  as  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  by-elections  have  represented  the 
opinions  of  the  country.  The  Republicans  have  all  along- 
asserted  that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  them,  and  that  it  needs  nothing  but  an 
appeal  to  the  constituencies  to  make  this  plain  to 
all  observers.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  assertion  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  demonstrated  at  the  general  election.  But 
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in  order  to  its  being  demonstrated,  the  constituencies 
■which  return  the  new  Chamber  ought  to  be  identical 
with  those  to  which  reference  has  so  frequently  been 
made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  Chamber.  If  the 
arrondissement  were  substituted  for  the  department  as  the 
electoral  unit,  the  Republicans  would  complain  with  some 
reason  that  a  Reform  Bill  had  been  carried  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  prevent  a  particular  party  from  main¬ 
taining  its  hold  on  power.  Granting  that  the  change  is  in 
itself  an  improvement,  and  that  as  such  it  ought  eventually 
to  be  adopted,  that  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  for 
adopting  it  at  this  moment.  Supposing  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  used  the  few  months  of  office  that  re¬ 
mained  to  him  after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Resolutions  on  the  Irish  Church  in  effecting  a  large  redis¬ 
tribution  of  seats,  the  fact  that  certain  interests  were  better 
represented  than  before  would  nothave  reconciled  the  country 
to  the  change,  supposing  that  it  had  resulted  in  a  reversal 
of  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  outgoing  Parliament.  A 
second  reason  for  adhering  to  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  that 
the  special  advantage  attributed  to  the  scrutin  d' arrondisse¬ 
ment — that  it  gives  prominence  to  local  interests  and  allows 
local  influence  to  have  its  just  weight — may  not  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  present  state  of  France.  What  is  wanted 
before  everything  else  is  the  return  of  a  majority  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  united  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  with  decision  and  vigour.  Anything  is  better  than 
a  Chamber  which  does  not  know  its  own  mind  or  entertain 
the  same  purpose  for  two  days  together.  If  the  adoption 
of  the  scrutin  d'  arrondissement  is  to  give  France  another 
such  Legislature  as  the  present  Assembly,  no  theoretical 
accuracy  of  representation  would  make  the  change  other 
than  a  misfortune. 


SPAIN. 

THE  reports  of  Spanish  victories  on  either  side  are 
always  to  be  received  with  suspicion,  and  little  weight 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  assurance  which  Don  Carlos  gives 
to  his  brother  that  he  will  himself  be  crowned  in  Madrid. 
He  not  unnaturally  takes  occasion  to  notice  the  hostility  of 
the  German  Government,  which  had  apparently  been  ready 
to  concede  the  extradition  of  Don  Alfonso  on  the  ques¬ 
tionable  chai’ge  of  having  exceeded  the  license  of  war.  The 
Carlists  are,  fortunately  for  themselves,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Government  of  Beilin,  and  they  have  strong  mo¬ 
tives  for  calling  attention  to  the  indirect  testimony  which 
is  given  to  their  piety  and  orthodoxy  by  the  enmity  which 
they  incur  in  common  with  the  Pope.  The  Spanish  clergy 
and  their  adherents  may  perhaps  regard  with  some  suspicion 
a  dynasty  which  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the  here¬ 
tical  persecutor  of  the  Church.  Orr  the  other  hand,  a  friend 
who  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted  is  sometimes  more  sedu¬ 
lously  courted  than  an  unalienable  partisan.  The  Carlists 
must  necessarily  favour  the  Church,  while  it  is  possible 
that  the  Government  of  Madrid  may  think  it  prudent  to 
pursue  an  independent  course.  Don  Carlos  has  no  con¬ 
fiscated  endowments  to  restore  ;  and  there  are  probably  no 
schismatics  to  be  tolerated  or  repressed  in  the  districts 
which  partially  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  despatch 
of  a  Nuncio  to  Madrid  proves  not  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
prefers  Alfonso  to  Carlos,  but  that  for  the  present  the 
Government  which  occupies  the  capital  is  deemed  the 
stronger  of  the  two  competitors.  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
longed  interruption  of  military  operations,  hopes  are  still 
entertained  of  detaching  some  of  his  followers  from  Don 
Carlos.  By  way  of  encouragement  to  proselytes,  the 
Government  has  published  a  letter  to  Cabrera  which  con¬ 
tains  an  odd  and  involuntary  admission.  King  Alfonso 
confirms  or  restores  the  titles  and  military  rank  of  his  new 
adherent  without  remembering  that  all  the  honours  in 
question  were  conferred  by  the  grandfather  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  It  seems  to  follow  that  at  the  time  when  Cabrera 
attained  his  rank  the  Carlist  claims  had  a  legitimate 
foundation. 

The  most  important  event  which  has  lately  occurred  in 
Spain  is  the  declaration  of  the  leaders  of  the  Progressist 
party,  that  the  cause  of  national  freedom  and  independence 
is  inseparable  from  the  title  of  Don  Alfonso.  The  re¬ 
newed  activity  of  any  political  party  after  the  long  supre¬ 
macy  of  more  than  one  military  and  despotic  Government 
is  in  itself  an  encouraging  symptom  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  meeting  of  the  ex-Parliamentary  leaders  had 
been  concerted  with  the  Government.  The  names  of  the 


principal  managers  have  not  been  published  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  different  constitutional 
parties  adhered  to  the  dynasty,  with  the  singular  excep¬ 
tion  of  Sagasta  and  his  followers.  The  Progressists  have 
since  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella,  in  which 
they  took  an  active  part,  professed,  a  theoretical  pre¬ 
ference  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Their 
leaders  concurred  with  Prim  in  the  elevation  of 
Amadeo  ;  and  although  they  afterwards  gave  but  feeble 
support  to  the  throne  which  they  had  erected,  they  stood 
aloof  from  the  Republic  which  was  established  on  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  the  King.  From  that  time  to  the  present  they  have 
had  no  opportunity,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  When  the  Republican  Cortes  was  turned 
out  of  doors  Marshal  Serrano,  after  some  hesitation,  selected 
the  Conservative  leader  Sagasta  as  his  principal  adviser. 
The  suspension  of  Parliamentary  government,  and  the  in¬ 
definite  powers  which  were  vested  in  the  Chief  of  the  State 
and  his  Minister,  probably  rendered  opposition  impossible. 
The  sudden  proclamation  of  Don  Alfonso  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  army  resulted  in  the  continuance  of  the  same  kind  of 
government  in  other  hands.  Zorrilla,  who  had  displayed 
some  disposition  to  independent  action,  was  compelled  to 
quit  Madrid  ;  and  it  seemed  that  constitutional  rights  were 
indefinitely  suspended.  The  promoters  of  the  late  political 
movement  must  have  ascertained  that  their  action  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  Government. 

That  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  civilians  to  influence 
Spanish  politics  should  afford  a  reasonable  cause  for  con¬ 
gratulation  is  in  itself  a  significant  illustration  of  the 
melancholy  tendency  of  successive  revolutions.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  century  Spain  has  been  nominally 
free ;  and  its  long  series  of  constitutions  have  sometimes 
furnished  models  for  democratic  agitators  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  result,  after  all,  is  reliance  for  the  preservation 
of  order  on  the  army,  and  occasional  facilities  for  interven¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  class  which  ought  to  produce  states¬ 
men.  Behind  the  constitutional  politicians  who  have 
determined  to  support  the  present  dynasty  are  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  only  two  years  ago  possessed  undisputed  power. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  pledged  to  oppose  the  present  form 
of  government ;  and  consequently,  if  opportunity  presents 
itself,  they  will  reopen  the  barren  series  of  revolu¬ 
tions.  Senor  Castelar,  the  most  eminent  and  respect¬ 
able  of  their  leaders,  seems  to  have  discovered  a  part 
of  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  Spain  to  obtain  freedom 
and  order.  In  a  speech  addressed  to  an  Italian 
audience  he  lately  warned  the  votaries  of  his  own 
political  creed  against  any  attempt  to  obtain  their  objects 
by  violence  as  long  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
machinery  by  which  peaceful  changes  are  accomplished. 
In  other  words,  the  Italian  Republicans  are  exhorted  to 
accept  the  existing  institutions  of  their  country,  and  only 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  their  own  theories  by 
persuasion  and  by  regular  and  legal  political  activity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  wisest  course  will  be  to 
repudiate  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  who  profess  the 
same  opinions.  The  son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  one  of 
the  most  loyal  of  princes,  and  an  almost  pedantic 
admirer  of  Parliamentary  institutions,  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  reigning  in  Spain  by  the  invitation  of  a  Cortes 
who  had  themselves  been  specially  authorized  by  their 
constituents  to  elect  a  King.  Senor  Castelar,  though 
he  had  no  reason  for  personal  hostility  to  King  Amadeo, 
at  that  time  professed  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
party  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  any  Government  which 
was  not  professedly  Republican.  His  friends,  if  not 
himself,  did  their  utmost  to  disorganize  the  army, 
because  they  considered  it  the  main  support  of  the 
throne.  Their  devotion  to  their  own  formula  resembled 
the  fanaticism  of  a  religious  sect,  and  they  sternly  rejected 
any  suggestion  of  compromise.  It  is  greatly  to  Castelar’s 
credit  that  he  is  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  being  charged 
with  inconsistency  from  recommending  to  Republicans  in 
Italy  a  policy  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  himself  adopted 
in  Spain. 

In  deducing  for  the  instruction  of  his  foreign  disciples 
the  lessons  which  he  has  learned  by  painful  domestic  ex¬ 
perience,  Senor  Castelar  found  it  necessary  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  to  which  nearly  the  whole  ol 
his  life  has  been  devoted.  He  appears  at  last  dimly  to 
perceive  that  Republicanism  furnishes  no  absolute  security 
against  the  evils  which  attend  other  forms  of  government. 
Nevertheless  he  believes  that  the  Republic  might  have 
succeeded  in  Spain  but  for  the  impatience  of  its 
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adherents  and  the  violence  of  demagogues,  or,  m 
other  words,  but  for  the  fact  that  human  nature  has  not 
yet  become  perfect.  The  consequences  which  ensued 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  Spain 
had  been  often  foretold  by  its  opponents.  There  is  indeed 
no  reason  why  a  Republican  form  of  government  should 
not  succeed  in  modern  Europe,  except  that  Republicans 
have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  adopted  subversive  and 
anarchical  doctrines.  When  Sehor  Castelar  eloquently 
preached  the  creed  of  a  Federal  Republic,  he  had  the  means 
of  knowing  that  the  great  majority  of  his  political  allies  in 
Spain  were  pledged  to  the  disruption  of  the  national  unity, 
and  to  communistic  theories  with  reference  to  property.  As 
soon  as  the  Monarchy  ceased  to  exist,  consistent  Federalists 
set  up  a  separate  Government  in  Carthagena ;  and  some 
Republican  Ministers  declared  that  forcible  interference 
with  the  eccentricities  of  their  political  friends  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  their  feelings  and  principles.  It  soon  appeared  that 
no  moderate  Republicans  were  to  be  found  in  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  converts  who  were,  like  Castelar  himself, 
convinced  of  their  former  erroi-s  by  the  responsibilities  of 
power.  Castelar  had  learned  from  his  master  Mazzini 
an  idolatrous  attachment  to  the  name  of  a  Republic.  He 
has  since  had  the  advantage  over  his  teacher  of  a  brief 
experience  in  administration,  and  he  found  that  the  only 
mode  by  which  Spain  could  be  governed  was  the  simple 
rule  of  a  dictator.  As  soon  as  Castelar  resigned  his 
authority  to  the  Cortes,  the  Republic  became  impossible, 
and  a  determined  soldier  who  dispersed  the  impracticable 
Assembly  received  and  deserved  universal  approval.  The 
moderation  of  the  ablest  Republican  leader  may  perhaps 
relieve  the  x’estored  Monarchy  from  an  element  of  risk  and 
disturbance. 


THE  TIPPERARY  ELECTION. 

THE  decision  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas  will 
probably  be  not  received  with  much  disfavour  even 
in  Tipperary.  For  those  who  lose  there  is  always  a  com¬ 
fort  in  being  beaten  in  a  thorough,  unmistakeable,  and 
wholesale  way.  If,  when  the  first  election  of  Mitchel 
had  been  declared  void,  the  electors  of  Tipperary  had  chosen 
another  candidate,  they  might  have  been  now  in  a  very 
unhappy  and  divided  state.  A  Nationalist  perfect  in 
every  respect  is  an  almost  ideal  being,  and  when  an  elec¬ 
tion  is  over  and  a  Nationalist  has  been  returned,  his  sup¬ 
porters  are  naturally  haunted  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
after  all  he  may  not  be  the  right  man.  If  he  has  ever  been 
convicted  under  the  base  laws  of  Saxon  tyranny,  he  has  of 
course  got  a  certificate  of  fitness  which  no  unconvicted 
person  can  rival.  But  when  it  merely  comes  to  a  general 
readiness  to  be  convicted,  one  man  seems  to  be  as  good  as 
another,  and  the  successful  man  owes  his  success  so  trans¬ 
parently  to  good  luck  that  his  rivals  and  their  friends  feel 
themselves  aggrieved.  Mitchel  was  perfect  in  his  way, 
and  no  other  Nationalist  could  attempt  to  hold  a  candle  to 
him.  He  had  escaped  from  prison,  he  was  an  alien,  he 
was  living  at  New  York.  He  was  absolutely  ignorant  of 
English  politics  and  recent  Irish  history.  It  was  believed 
that  his  election  would  give  the  House  of  Commons  much 
uneasiness  and  some  pain  ;  and  when  his  first  election  was 
declared  void,  the  Tipperary  electors  thought  that  a  very 
grand  position  indeed  was  opened  to  them,  and  that  they 
could  hui-l  defiance  at  a  detested  Parliament  by  electing 
him  ao-ain.  A  question  was  then  raised  for  the  decision  of 
a  Court  of  Law,  and  it  has  been  held  that,  Mitchel 
having  been  disqualified,  Mr.  Moore,  his  Conservative 
opponent,  was  duly  elected.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
Tipperary  electors  need  mind  in  this.  They  have  had 
their  moment  of  fun  and  glory.  They  have  hurled  then- 
defiance  at  Parliament.  It  did  not  seem  to  hurt  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  any  perceptible  way,  but  that  was  immaterial.  All 
they  wished  to  do  was  to  hurl  a  defiance,  and  they  hurled 
it.  That  a  Conservative  should  now  represent  them  only 
makes  the  proceeding  more  complete.  It  makes  their 
defeat  more  conspicuous  and  elevating.  It  removes  all 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  another  Irishman  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  Mitchel’ s  mantle.  All  that  the  Tipperary  elec¬ 
tors  practically  lose  is  that  they  do  not  now  send  another 
member  to  Westminster  to  quote  Blue-books  for  hours  or 
keep  on  moving  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  Men  who  can  do 
such  things  are  held  in  deserved  respect  in  Tipperary,  but 
the  things  they  do  are  not  very  great  things.  There  is 
nothing  striking,  heroic,  or  defiant  about  their  proceed¬ 


ings.  It  would  have  been  a  descent  in  dignity  to  come 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  combating  Parliament 
and  elect  some  one  like  Mr.  Biggar.  Tipperary  may  now 
repose  on  the  high,  if  melancholy,  thought  that  second- 
rate  successors  were  not  to  its  mind,  and  that  it  would 
have  either  its  own  Mitchel  or  no  one  to  represent  its 
peculiar  views  and  feelings. 

The  Irish  Court  had  an  easy  task,  so  far  as  the  mere 
declaration  that  Mitchel  was  disqualified  went.  .  He 
was  beyond  all  contention  an  alien.  He  had  obtained 
letters  of  naturalization  in  America  and  had  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  Queen.  In  old  days  this  would 
have  had  no  effect  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  Court. 
Once  an  Englishman  always  an  Englishman  was  the 
maxim  of  law  for  centuries.  But  in  1870  an  Act 
was  passed  which  declared  that  persons  who  had 
previously,  or  might  subsequently,  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  become  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  State,  should 
be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  British  subjects.  Attei 
this  change  in  the  law  Mitchel  was  as  much  dis¬ 
qualified  as  the  Pres  ident  01  the  United  States  to  be 
returned  to  Parliament.  It  was  pleasing  for  a  person 
who  had  registered  himself  as  an  American  and  was  living 
at  New  York,  to  think  that  in  a  moment  he  could,  by  the 
discriminating  favour  of  Tipperary,  be  sent  to  West¬ 
minster  as  a  member;  but  this  pleasing  thought  was  a 
mere  illusion.  It  was  not,  however,  on  this  uncontestable 
ground  that  the  House  of  Commons  declared  the  first 
election  of  Mitchel  void.  Its  decision  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  transported  felon  who  had  not 
served  his  time.  The  Court  was  invited  by  the  counsel 
for  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Moore  to  declare  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  wrong,  and  that  the  first 
election  ought  not  to  have  been  set  aside.  But  the 
Court  refused  to  go  into  this  preliminary  question.  A 
new  writ  had  been  issued,  a»d  the  only  question  it  would 
entertain  was  whether  the  return  to  this  writ  was  good. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  chosen  to  pronounce  an  elec¬ 
tion  void,  and  a  Court  of  Law  has  no  power  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is  not  bound 
to  guide  itself  by  any  reasons  on  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  may  have  come  to  a  decision.  When  a  petition  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had 
to  pronounce  whether  Mr.  Moore  was  entitled  to  it,  and 
this  depended  on  whether  Mitchel  was  disqualified.  It 
made  no  difference  that,  with  regard  to  a  previous  elec¬ 
tion,  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  that  Mitchel 
was  disqualified.  If  his  return  was  to  be  set  aside,  it  must 
be  set  aside  on  some  distinct  legal  ground,  the  validity  of 
which  a  decision  of  the  House  ot  Commons  could  not  affect. 
As  it  happened,  the  Court  entertained  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  on  which  the  House  had  acted  was  a  ground  legally 
valid.  Mitchel  was  a  felon  who,  having  been  trans¬ 
ported,  had  not  served  his  time  He  escaped  from  con¬ 
finement  in  a  manner  which  his  admirers  thought  eminently 
creditable  to  him ;  but  he  did  escape.  Having  been  de¬ 
clared  a  felon,  he  had  not  purged  his  felony  by  enduring 
his  sentence.  There  is  scarcely  anything,  however  remote 
from  common  sense,  which  may  not  form  matter  for  argu¬ 
ment  before  tribunals  which,  like  British  Courts,  have  to 
be  guided  by  dormant  traditions  of  antiquated  law,  and  by  a 
confused  medley  of  incoherent  statutes.  It  was  contended 
on  behalf  of  Mitchel,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  on 
behalf  of  his  memory,  that  a  felon  does  not  lose  his  civil 
rights  unless  he  is  convicted  of  a  felony  to  which  a 
capital  punishment  is  attached ;  that  transportation  merely 
means  exile  ;  and  that  a  prisoner  who  escapes  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  spends  his  time  comfortably  in  New  York  is 
theoretically,  and  in  a  legal  and  non-natural  sense,  under¬ 
going  transportation  all  the  time.  There  was  something 
so  ludicrously  inconsistent  with  common  sense  in  these 
arguments  that  those  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  English  law  could  not  help  having  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  very  probably  they  were  right.  But  fortu¬ 
nately  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  propositions  on 
which  these  arguments  were  founded,  however  clear  might 
be  their  unreasonableness,  and  however  great  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  their  consequent  soundness,  were  in  point 
of  fact  warranted ;  and  when  modern  Judges  can  find  a 
loophole  for  the  introduction  of  common  sense,  they  gene¬ 
rally  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Irish  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  has  accordingly  declared  that  civil  disabilities  attach 
to  every  conviction  for  felony,  and  that  a  transported  per¬ 
son  can  only  purge  his  felony  by  enduring  his  sentence. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  therefore  proceeding  on  a 
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perfectly  legal  ground  when  it  declared  Mitchel  dis- 
■qualified  because,  having  been  convicted  of  felony,  he  had 
not  endured  his  sentence.  Transportation  is  a  sentence  to 
captivity,  and  -  a  transported  prisoner  must  remain  a 
prisoner  during  the  time  to  which  his  sentence  extends 
before  he  can  regain  his  civil  rights.  It  is  in  every  way 
satisfactory  that  the  House  and  the  Courts  are  thus  in 
harmony  in  their  decisions,  for  although  the  House  is  the 
judge  of  its  own  actions,  yet  it  would  greatly  shake  the 
authority  of  the  House  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  pro- 
'  eeeded  on  grounds  which  a  Court  of  Law  held  to  be  in- 
jvalid. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  this  particular 
•  ease  the  .harmony  of  the  decisions  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Court  depends  on  much  more  than  a  lucky  accident.  It  is 
•a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  there  has  not  been  some 
unheard-of  Irish  Act  unearthed  which  would  have  forced 
a  Court  to  a  different  conclusion.  As  it  happens,  there  is 
an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  transporta¬ 
tion  which  is  as  absurd  as  an  Act  can  be.  If  a  felon  sen¬ 
tenced  in  England  or  Scotland  to  transportation  escapes, 
he  can  be  seized  and  remitted  to  prison  if  found  where  the 
English  law  obtains.  But  if  he  is  sentenced  in  Ireland, 
he  is  safe  from  being  again  arrested  when  outside  the 
;  boundaries  of  the  place  to  which  he  has  been  transported, 
yhis,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  judicial  decision  his  opinion  may  be 
taken  to  be  correct.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that 
.-•rack  a  distinction  should  exist,  but  then  this  is  the  way 
m  which  Ii-ish  Acts,  and,  if  may  be  added,  a  great  many 
other  Acts,  are  drawn.  Even  when  a  mischief  is  detected 
an  law  it  is  very  hard  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pi’obably  shrink  from  the  arduous  and  weari¬ 
some  task  of  carrying  a  Bill  to  put  Irish  convicts.on  a  level 
,  iVi.tTii  their  Scotch  and  English  brethren.  There  is  always 
the  dreadful  thought  that  probably  Mr.  Biggab  would  read 
through  Blackstone  when  commenting  on  each  of  its 
clauses.  The  legislative  spirit  of  Governments  may  be 
willing,  but  their  flesh  is  weak  and  their  force  is  limited ; 
and  it  may  be  expeeted  that  Irish  convicts  will  be  left  in 
the  tranquil  possession  of  their  exclusive  privileges.  The 
disqualification  of  Mitchel  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  alien  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  terms  of 
which  were  happily  free  from  obscurity.  But  scarcely  any 
one  knows  what  is  in  Acts  of  Parliament  until  some¬ 
thing  arises  which  makes  their  provisions  generally  known. 
Unless  the  proof  of  Mitchel’s  having  obtained  letters 
of  naturalization  in  America  has  been  subsequently  received, 
at  seems  strange  that  the  Government  was  not  advised  to 
•rest,  at  least  in  part,  the  avoidance  of  his  first  return 
•on  a  ground  so  perfectly  clear  as  that  he  was  an 
alien.  Now  that  Mitchel’s  history  has  given  notoriety 
to  the  point,  it  may  be  brought  home  to  British  subjects 
with  a  degree  of  force  hitherto  wanting  that  they  are 
.taking  a  very  serious  step  when  they  naturalize  them¬ 
selves  in  a  foreign  country.  •  Popular  views  as  to  al¬ 
legiance  and  the  position  of  aliens  are  very  hazy,  and 
even  Lord  Brougham,  after  having  attained  the  highest 
judicial  dignity  in  England,  needed  to  bo  told  by  a 
French  authority  that  a  man  cannot  belong  to  two 
countries  at  once,  and  that  the  position  of  a  member  of 
a  French  Assembly  was  inconsistent  with  the  position 
of  a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Lords.  When  the 
ex-Chancellor  understood  that,  in  order  to  sit  in  the 
French  Assembly,  he  must  renounce  absolutely  his  English 
rights,  privileges,  and  dignities,  his  sympathetic  ardour  for 
French  Republicanism  rapidly  cooled.  Hitherto  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  letters  of  naturalization  abroad,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  looked  on  as  a  pleasant 
freak,  and  no  one  supposed  that  what  was  done  in  jest 
abroad  would  be  taken  in  earnest  at  home.  Now  things 
will  be  different.  British  subjects  will  be  aware  that  the 
renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  is  not  always  a 
trifling  matter.  They  will  forecast  the  consequences  of 
the  step  they  take ;  and  they  will  comprehend  that  among 
other  things  they  may,  by  becoming  aliens,  be  disappointed 
some  day  in  their  highest  hopes  ;  and  that,  although  they 
have  every  other  qualification  in  the  highest  degree,  and  have 
been  properly  convicted,  and  have  lived  out  of  the  British 
Isles  for  years,  and  are  animated  with  a  hatred  for  Saxon 
tyranny  which  even  malice  cannot  impugn,  still  they  cannot 
sit  for  Tipperary. 


A  MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

R.  DISRAELI  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  fully 
answered  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd’s  demand  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
In  the  last  Session  Lord  Hampton  made  a  similar  proposal 
for  the  department  of  Education ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  members  who  are  from  time  to  time  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  particular  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  should  desire  to  promote  their  immediate  objects  by 
entrusting  them  to  the  care  of  a  special  Minister.  On 
several  occasions  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with  little 
success.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  rapid  increase 
of  railways  attracted  general  attention,  a  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Railways  was  appointed  to  discharge  indefinite 
duties,  which,  by  no  fault  of  the  incumbent  of  the  office, 
proved  to  be  imaginary  or  trivial.  At  a  later  period  the 
original  Poor  Law  Commission  was  superseded  by  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  President  of  the  Board,  on  the  .ground  that  it  was 
necessary  for  a  responsible  Minister  to  answer  the  charges 
which  were  then  frequently  advanced  against  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  again 
and  again  proved  by  experience  that  it  is  better  to  con¬ 
centrate  than  to  divide  official  responsibility.  When, 
in  the  formation  of  several  recent  Governments,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  for  party  purposes  to  provide  as 
many  Cabinet  officers  as  possible,  efficiency  of  counsel  and 
administration  has  been  sacrificed  to  personal  interests.  If 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Ministers  are  nominally  included  among 
the  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown,,  it  becomes  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  vigorous  conduct  of  business  to  form  a 
Cabinet  within  the  Cabinet  consisting;  of  three  or  four  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  most  trusted  colleagues.  Mr.  Fawcett 
complained  that  the  President  of  the  Local  Government- 
Board  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister  ;  and  before  the  Session 
is  over  a  similar  remark  may  probably  be  made  on 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  No  contrivance  will 
enable  more  than  a  limited  number  of  Ministers  to 
occupy  the  first  political  rank.  It  is,  doubtful  whether 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  introduce  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  if  the  great 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  had  not  been  practically  restricted 
to  tli  e  management  of  their  respective  departments.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration  places  were  made  for  three 
or  four  extreme  Liberals  in  the  Cabinet  by  a  serious  viola¬ 
tion  of  precedent.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  determination  to  check 
a  growing  abuse  justly  received  general  approval.  As  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  it  is  desirable  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Cabinet  to  retain  the  liberty  of  determining  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  whether  the  head  of  a  special  de¬ 
partment  shall  sit  in  the  Cabinet.  One  of  his  present  col¬ 
leagues  owes  his  position  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  personal  friend¬ 
ship,  and  to  his  own  conventional  rank  as  a  member  of 
former  Cabinets.  It  is  unnecessary  that  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  have  seats  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Forster,  who  formerly  acted  as  Chairman  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  public  offices,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  be  a  Cabinet 
Minister ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  approved  the  abolition 
of  the  diplomatic  section  of  the  Board,  and  the  transference 
of  its  duties  to  the  Foreign  Office.  As  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  explained,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  almost 
ceased  to  concern  itself  with  commercial  policy,  while  it 
has  assumed  administrative  functions  of  the  most  various 
character.  If  the  title  cf  the  department  were  altered  by 
the  addition  of  Agriculture  to  Trade,  the  clerks  who  superin¬ 
tend  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  would  simply  be  transferred 
from  one  room  in  Whitehall  to  another.  The  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  who  have  sometimes  asked  for  a  Minis¬ 
ter  of  their  own,  have  never  been  able  to  devise  anv 
employment  for  his  energies  except  the  prevention  of 
cattle  disease.  It  seems  that  sixty  years  ago  the  Board 
exercised  some  kind  of  agricultural  superintendence,  and 
Sir  S.  Northcote  confessed  an  excusable  ignorance  of 
the  reasons  which  had  caused  the  discontinuance  of  the 
title.  No  department  of  State  has  undergone  more  changes 
than  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  a  century  ago  was  called 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  At  the  close  of  the 
American  war  the  Board  was,  through  the  exertions  of 
Burke,  suppressed  for  reasons  of  economy,  but  it  was 
within  two  or  three  years  practically  revived  under  the 
name  of  a  Committee  of  Council,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
ablest  economical  administrator  of  the  time,  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
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afterwards  first  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Jenkinsqn  was 
not  a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Cabinet,  though  he  exercised 
great  influence  in  the  Government  and  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Minister  in  his 
abortive  attempt  to  establish  free  trade  between  Er^gland 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  negotiation  of  the  French  Commer¬ 
cial  Treaty  in  the  following  year.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
greatly  for  the  public  advantage  to  obtain  the  service^  of  an 
enlightened  economist  and  politician,  but  the  title  of  the 
office  which  he  held  was  of  little  importance.  As  Mr. 
Disraeli  reminded  the  House,  the  supposed  deficiency  of 
official  superintendence  of  trade  has  occurred  when  there 
has  been  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who  was  also  a 
Cabinet  Minister. 

It  is  perhaps  not  expedient  that  Parliament  should  ex¬ 
amine  too  closely  the  fiction  by  which  a  Parliamentary 
leader  who  has  attained  office  is  supposed  to  manage  all  the 
business  of  his  department.  If  a  Minister  is  to  be  respon¬ 
sible,  he  must  be  the  ostensible  representative  of  his  o.ijice. 
In  practice,  as  those  who  have  to  resort  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  too  well  aware,  the  real  President  is  an 
unobtrusive  gentleman  who  would  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  if  Mr.  Lloyd’s  motion  were  adopted  by 
acclamation.  A  Secretary  of  State  or  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  impress  his  own  policy  on  his  department, 
although  he  must  necessarily  be  dependent  for  details  on 
his  permanent  advisers  and  assistants.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  no  policy  ;  but  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  petty 
matters  to  transact  which  are  necessarily  committed  to  the 
care  of  assistant  secretaries  and  chief  clerks.  The  Board 
manages  harbours,  shipping,  and  railways,  and,  when 
financial  questions  arise,  it  corresponds  with  the  Treasury. 
The  zealous  officers  of  the  department  often  cause  grave 
dissatisfaction  to  those  who  are  subjected  to  their  control 
and  interference  ;  but  the  President  naturally  supports  his 
subordinates  in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  is  required  to 
intervene.  To  those  who  suffer  from  officious  activity  or 
from  negligence  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the 
nominal  head  of  the  office  has  or  has  not  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  If  it  happens  at  any  time  that  a  considerable 
statesman  is  made  President  of  the  Board,  his  claims  arc 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  his  colleagues.  A  less  con¬ 
spicuous  member  of  the  party  can  discharge  his  few  duties 
equally  well  in  a  humbler  rank. 

The  recurrent  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  new 
Cabinet  offices  is  closely  connected  with  the  popular  error 
of  regarding  legislation  as  the  primary  duty  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  complicated  system  of 
administration  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  practical 
improvement;  but  when  once  the  best  system  is  discovered 
and  adopted,  repair  ought  to  take  the  place  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  A  member  of  the  last  Cabinet  reduced  to  an  absurd 
extreme  the  practice  of  his  chief  and  of  his  colleagues  by 
the  bold  and  simple  avowal  that  an  incessant  succession  of 
changes  was  necessary  to  justify  and  secure  the  supremacy 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd  is  not  likely  to 
approve  of  revolution  for  the  purposes  of  faction ;  and  it  is 
true  that  neither  his  speech  nor  his  motion  related  to  legis¬ 
lative  restlessness ;  yet  his  anxiety  to  obtain  for  traders 
access  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  could  only  be  justified  on  the 
assumption  that  commerce  needs  the  frequent  intervention 
of  Parliament.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  safety  of  a  new  railway  should  be  conducted 
in  the  name  of  a  Minister  of  the  first  rank,  who, 
whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet,  can  by  no 
possibility  exercise  any  real  control  over  the  decision. 
In  the  reign  of  George  IY.  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  possessed  the  same  superiority  over  his 
colleagues  in  economical  and  financial  aptitude  which  had 
belonged  forty  years  before  to  Mr.  Jenkinson.  He  was 
consequently  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  after  a  delay  caused 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  King,  and  he  was  the  trusted 
adviser  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  of  Mr.  Canning.  But  for  poli¬ 
tical  and  financial  impediments  Mr.  Huskisson  would  have 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  greater  benefit 
to  commercial  interests  than  ho  was  able  to  confer  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Both  Sir  S.  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  remarked  on  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
commercial  policy  since  the  acceptance  by  English  states¬ 
men  of  all  parties  of  the  sound  and  simple  principles  of 
Free-trade.  There  is  still  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  large 
discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  taxation  and  the  general 
administration  of  the  finances.  The  Prime  Minister  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  ought  to  place 


the  ablest  economist  among  his  colleagues  at  the  Exchequer. 
If  he  has  a  second  financial  authority  at  his  disposal,  he 
may  be  relegated  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


RELIGIOUS  PROCESSIONS. 

THE  general  idea  which  Englishmen  form  of  Belgium  is 
that  of  a  country  the  inhabitants  oi  which  are  chiefly 
given  to  money-making  and  good  eating.  No  type  ot  face 
less  suggests  religious  enthusiasm  than  the  blemish,  and 
though  the  people  are  sufficiently  Catholic  to  be  picturesque, 
it  almost  seems  as  though  they  had  in  part  remained  so 
from  a  business-like  desire  not  to  make  Belgium  less 
attractive  to  foreigners.  The  estimates  formed  by  travellers 
are  usually  superficial,  and  in  this  case  the  common  view 
is  a  thoroughly  mistaken  one.  In  no  country  of  Luiope 
does  theological  passion  burn  more  fiercely.  The  stout 
burgesses  of  the  Low  Countries  can  be  as  enthusiastically 
Ultramontane  as  an  Italian  peasant,  or  as  fanatically  irre¬ 
ligious  as  a  French  workman.  Even  circumstances  which 
in  other  cases  tend  to  make  people  of  different  religions 
dwell  peaceably  side  by  side  have  failed  to  produce  this 
effect  in  Belgium.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  where 
the  members  of  rival  creeds  are  pretty  equally  balanced 
they  have  a  substantial  reason  for  not  quarrelling  with 
one  another.  The  chances  of  combat  are  too  uncertain  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  either  to  provoke  it.  And 
where  in  addition  the  State  shows  no  special  favour  to 
either  of  them,  one  frequent  ground  of  irritation  is  removed. 
There  is  no  prize  to  be  contended  for.  The  position  of 
each  party  after  the  fight  is  over’  can  at  best  be  what 
it  was  before.  Neither  of  these  considerations  seems 
to  have  any  wreight  with  the  Belgians.  As  politicians, 
they  ostentatiously  divide  themselves  into  Liberals  and 
Catholics,  as  though  they  found  a  pleasure  in  the  im¬ 
plied  declaration  that  no  Liberal  can  be  a  Catholic,  and 
no  Catholic  a  Liberal.  Every  Ministerial  crisis  turns 
upon  a  question  of  religion,  and  there  is  not  a  municipal 
election  in  which  the  ratepayers  are  not  virtually  asked 
to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power,  or  for  the 
suppression  of  religious  orders.  A  religious  reaction  as 
lively  as  there  is  in  France,  and  a  desire  to  restrain 
ecclesiastical  liberties  as  keen  as  there  is  in  Prussia,  are  the 
warring  elements  which  are  conspicuous  in  every  Belgian 
commune. 

To  the  permanent  occasions  of  strife  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  strangely  theological  country  there  has  lately 
been  added  the  revival  of  religious  processions.  In  Liege, 
in  Ghent,  and  in  Brussels  the  practice  of  this  form  of  devo¬ 
tion  has  caused  serious  riots.  The  pilgrims  have  been  first 
hooted  at  and  then  assaulted.  They  have  not  always  taken 
their  persecution  quietly,  and  as  they  have  usually  been 
armed  with  sticks,  their  assailants  have  not  always  had  the 
best  of  the  battle.  Still  a  procession  of  pilgrims  has  in  most 
cases  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  partly  made  up  of  women. 
The  weaker  part  of  the  procession  has  to  be  protected,  and 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  strength  of  the  pilgrims 
must  be  detailed  for  this  work.  In  some  places  the  police 
are  present  to  maintain  order,  but  where  public  opinion  is 
divided,  and  assigns  the  blame  now  to  one  side  and  now 
to  another,  the  police  are  naturally  anxious  to  make  as 
few  enemies  as  possible.  The  irritation  of  unsympathizing 
observers  does  not  wholly  spend  itself  in  words  or  blows. 
Rival  processions  have  been  organized,  and  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  taken  from  some  roadside  chapel  has  been 
carried  in  mockery  through  the  streets  of  Brussels.  ±  he 
crowd  has  halted  at  the  gates  of  the  principal  convents, 
and  before  the  houses  of  the  Ministers,  to  denounce  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the 
state  of  tension  in  which  the  two  pai’ties  now  are  than 
the  absence  of  any  strong  disapprobation  of  these  excesses  on 
the  part  of  the  better  educated  and  more  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Independence  Beige  writes 
of  them  in  much  the  same  strain  as  that  in  which  the  Times 
used  to  write  of  the  riots  at  St.  George’s-in-tlie-East.  It 
says  that  they  are  lamentable,  but  in  the  same  breath  they 
will  add  that  they  are  excusable.  If  no  provocation  had 
been  o-iven  to  the  people,  no  offence  would  have  been  taken. 
Logically  speaking,  there  is  no  justification  for  this  temper. 
The  Catholics  who  go  in  procession  are  only  using  the 
rights  which  the  law  allows  them.  Their  opponents,  not 
being  able  to  deny  that  religious  liberty  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  liberty  of  walking  to  church  in  regular 
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order,  try  to  make  out  that  the  act  is  political  and  not  re¬ 
ligious.  Their  position  is  not  much  bettered  by  this 
change  of  adjectives,  for,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
■with  other  people,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  political  party 
may  not  walk  in  procession  just  as  freely  as  a  religious 
party.  But  even  if  to  prove  that  a  procession  is  political 
wei’e  the  same  thing  as  to  prove  that  it  is  illegal,  the  de¬ 
monstration  in  the  particular  case  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
clusive.  To  sro  to  a  o-rotto  built  in  imitation  of  the  grotto 
where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Lourdes  may  be 
very  foolish  or  very  superstitious,  hut  it  is  in  no  obvious  sense 
political.  The  Independance  Beige  argues  that,  even  if  the 
notion  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  original  grotto  were  endurable, 
the  same  patience  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  a  procession 
to  a  sham  grotto.  That,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  persons  who  go  in  procession.  If  the  Pope 
thought  fit  to  declare  that  all  the  spiritual  blessings 
attached  to  a  visit  to  Rome  might  be  obtained  by 
Belgians  on  condition  of  visiting  a  panorama  of  Rome,  the 
visit  would  not  thereby  cease  to  be  religious  or  be  deprived 
of  the  immunities  which  belong  to  religious  acts.  The 
two  ways  of  gaining  the  indulgence  may  imply  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  folly,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  kind.  If 
pilgrimages  in  the  abstract  appear  to  the  Belgian  Liberals 
to  be  an  allowable,  because  a  religious,  superstition,  they 
have  no  right  to  say  that  a  pilgrimage  to  a  particular 
village  is  not  allowable  because  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  being  religious.  That  is  a  question  which 
the  Belgian  Catholics  must  settle  for  themselves.  How 
they  settle  it  may  be  of  importance  as  affecting  the  estimate 
which  their  fellow-countrymen  form  of  their  sense,  but  it 
is  of  no  importance  as  regards  the  lawfulness  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  itself. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  in  which  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  Belgian  Liberals  will  appear  a  little  less 
inexcusable.  They  think,  and  the  language  used  by  their 
adversaries  occasionally  gives  them  ground  for  thinking, 
that  the  Church  has  not  altogether  abandoned  her  claim  to 
a  very  much  larger  share  of  power  than  she  at  present 
enjoys  in  Belgium.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Pope  that  they 
cannot  frankly  surrender  the  position  of  members  of  a 
State  Church  in  countries  where  they  have  lately  en¬ 
joyed  it.  Probably  the  leaders  of  the  Belgian  Ultramon- 
tanes  are  as  well  assured  as  their  opponents  that,  though 
the  Church  may  grow  richer  both  in  endowments  and 
in  number  of  members,  there  is  no  probability  of  her  be¬ 
coming  anything  more  than  one  of  several  religions  re¬ 
cognized  and  respected  by  the  Civil  Government.  But 
to  admit  this  in  so  many  words  would  be  almost  treason 
to  Pius  IX.  He  has  so  constantly  insisted  on  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  it  is 
difficult  for  his  faithful  subjects  to  say  boldly  that  they 
have  neither  the  wish  .nor  the  thought  to  be  any  more 
favoured  by  the  State  than  they  already  are.  It  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  unavoidable  silence  that  the  anti-Catholic 
party  in  Belgium  is  alarmed  as  well  as  irritated  by  any  dis¬ 
play  of*  the  numerical  strength  of  its  opponents.  When 
25,000  Catholics  go  in  procession  to  an  imitation  grotto, 
with  an  imitation  miraculous  spring  trickling  down  the 
wall,  it  shows  that  the  Church  contains  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  not  deterred  from  manifesting  their 
devotion  by  any  fear  of  ridicule.  These  processions  may 
be  evidence  that  the  Belgian  Church  has  become  grossly 
superstitious,  but  they  are  also  evidence  that  its  supersti¬ 
tions  have  not  -weakened  its  hold  on  the  people.  If  the 
Belgian  Liberals  regarded  it  as  a  purely  religious  associ¬ 
ation,  even  this  might  not  much  move  them.  They  seem 
to  be  animated  by  a  tolerably  impartial  dislike  of  all  forms 
of  religion,  and  they  might  even  be  disposed  to  welcome 
anything  which  tends  to  support  their  favourite  thesis  that 
theological  belief  has  a  direct  tendency  to  degrade  and 
debase  the  mind.  But  when  they  are  not  quite  easy  as  to 
the  political  objects  of  the  Church  which  can  command 
this  amount  of  popular  support,  they  are  naturally  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiasm  which  they  think 
too  irrational  to  be  argued  with  and  too  formidable  to  be 
despised. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  well  or  ill  advised  in  giving  so  much  prominence 
to  the  theatrical  side  of  its  creed.  It  is  a  policy  which  has 
the  effect  of  intensifying  opposition  and  alienating  some 
who  might  be  more  friendly  to  religion  if  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  did  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
religion  distasteful  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


devob  >r  of  a  large  section  of  Catholics  is  stimulated  by 
these  processions,  and  the  ineffective  and  intermittent 
persi  rtion  of  which  those  who  compose  them  aye  the 
obj oc:  i;  perhaps  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  main¬ 
tain  as  devotion  at  fever-heat. 


THE  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  RECRUITING. 

fTHHE  Instructions  on  Recruiting  issued  by  the  authorities 
-L  rom  1870  to  1874  have  been  lately  published,  without 
thro-i  ing  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  army.  The 
memorandum  on  “  the  advantages  of  the  army,”  issued  in 
1874.  probably  produced  as  much  effect  among  the  working 
clan.es  as  a  leader  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Times.  These 
“advantages”  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  as  Mr. 
H  .  i.DTi  owns,  “  it  is  very  difficult  to  set  a  money  value  on 
“  t  vm,  for  they  are  of  a  kind  to  which  the  working-man 
“  is  altogether  a  stranger.”  But  the  working-man  is  not  a 
stran  ger  to  the  difference  betweena  shilling  and  half-a-crown. 
Commanding  officers  are  directed  to  take  care  that  soldiers 
proceeding  on  furlough  have  the  means  of  making  those  “ad- 
“  vantages  ”  known  at  their  homes.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  soldier  on  furlough,  as  General  Shute  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  often  arrives  among  his  friends  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  pauper,  so  that  he  offers  in  his  own  person  a 
discouraging  illustration  of  the  “  advantages  ”  which  he 
is  desired  to  explain. 

The  instructions  issued  to  medical  officers  and  recruiting 
officers  may  perhaps  be  appealed  to  to  show  what  the 
army  is  meant  to  be ;  but  the  statements  of  experienced 
officers  and  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Hardy  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  what  the  army  is.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  endeavours 
to  defend  Lord  Cardwell’s  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
admits  that  some  10  per  cent,  of  our  infantry  would  never 
make  efficient  soldiers,  or  it  would  take  two  or  three  years 
to  make  them  efficient,  and,  he  said,  “  the  simple  remedy  is 
“  not  to  take  men  of  an  inferior  stamp.”  In  a  former  speech 
the  same  speaker  had  said  that  the  country  was  resting  on 
a  delusion,  “  full  20  per  cent,  of  the  infantry  troops  not 
“being  fit  for  service,”  and  he  had  also  said  that  the 
country  was  “  gradually  coming  to  an  emergency.”  As  he 
assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  speech  he  addressed 
to  it  last  week  was,  in  effect,  a  repetition  of  this  former 
speech,  we  must  assume  that,  when  he  said  that  Lord  Card¬ 
well’s  system  will  not  be  in  full  force  for  seven  years,  he 
meant  the  same  thing  as  when  he  said  that  the  country  was 
gradually  coming  to  an  emergency.  And  this,  in  fact,  is 
what  everybody,  more  or  less  guardedly,  is  obliged  to  say. 
Mr.  Bass  thought  the  discussion  had  demonstrated  that 
our  recruiting  system  was  very  defective,  and  that  the 
present  condition  of  our  army  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
he  added  that  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  ballot, 
and  thought  we  must  go  back  to  it.  Any  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  person  reading  the  speeches  to  which  Mr. 
Bass  had  listened  would  agree  with  him.  But  if  the  mili¬ 
tary  critics  of  the  system  left  any  doubt  in  a  reader’s  mind, 
he  would  surely  be  convinced  hy  Mr.  Hardy’s  answer  to 
them.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  Crimean  war,  in 
which  we  first  employed  seasoned  soldiers,  and  afterwards 
raw  boys.  Mr.  Hardy,  being  officially  bound  to  defend 
his  predecessor’s  system  until  he  is  ready  to  abolish  it, 
represents  it  in  effect  as  a  system  by  which  the  raw 
boys  are  first  brought  forward,  while  the  seasoned  soldiers 
are  kept  to  supply  the  gaps  made  by  war.  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  the  so-called  Reserve  may  not  prefer  to 
live  to  fight  another  day  ;  but,  without  pressing  that  point 
against  Mr.  Hardy,  we  would  ask.  him  whether  he  thinks 
that  if  the  recruits  of  1855  had  formed  the  army  of  1854, 
the  campaign  of  that  year  would  have  been  such  that  we 
could  look  back  upon  it  with  pride.  The  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  allies  is  the  best  record  of  what  our  soldiers 
did  in  that  campaign,  and  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  was 
the  work  of  men.  When  military  speakers  wish  to 
declare  their  disapprobation  of  the  army  as  it  is,  they 
compare  the  regiments  which  they  now  see  with  those 
which  they  saw  in  the  Crimea  in  June  1855,  and  they  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  such  regiments  may  not  be  opposed 
to  the  existing  army  of  any  European  Power.  Mr.  Hardy 
quotes  military  authorities  who  recommend  that  you 
should  catch  your  recruit  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  he 
omits  to  add  that  the  same  authorities  advise  that  you 
should  keep  your  recruit  until  he  is  thirty.  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  Minister  speaks  like  a  counsel  defending  a  murderer 
who  is  certain  to  be  hanged.  The  existing  system  is  con- 
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condemned  by  the  admissions  which  its  advocate  is  compelled 
to  make.  “  There  may  be  a  great  necessity — I  am  inclined 
“  to  admit  there  is  a  necessity — that  we  should  expedite 
‘“the  means  of  filling  up  the  cadres  in  the  case  of  urgent 
“  need.”  These  words  are  attributed  by  the  Times  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  no  ingenuity  of  that  journal  can  attenuate  the 
force  of  them.  Again,  the  same  speaker  is  reported  to 
have  said : — “  As  long  as  the  present  system  of  sending 
“  abroad  our  oldest  and  most  seasoned  soldiers,  and  of 
“  keeping  our  youngest  men  at  home,  exists,  so  long  will 
“  our  army  appear  to  be  composed  of  an  undue  proportion 
“  of  young  soldiers.”  Surely  these  words,  taken  m  their 
ordinary  sense,  are  conclusive  of  the  whole  matter.  Mr. 
Hardy  cannot  intend  to  suggest  that  the  appearance  of  this 
army  is  different  from  its  reality. 

As  Lord  Cardwell  cannot  answer  with  his  own  mouth 
speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  only  fail 
to  see  what  can  be  said  for  his  system  in  the  Times.  Tin; 
Instructions  on  Recruiting  are  allowed  to  indicate  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  satisfactory  recruits— 
“a  difficulty  probably  felt  by  all  employers  in  turn. 
These  words,  which  have  been  used  by  the  Times  this 
week,  are  in  the  same  strain  as  Mr.  Hardy’s  speech  of 
last  week  ;  they  virtually  abandon  the  case  which  they 
affect  to  maintain.  It  is  true  that  the  Railway  Companies, 
and  the  police  authorities,  and  other  employers  of  labour, 
have  felt  this  difficulty  ;  and  they  have  met  it  in  the  proper 
business-like  way  by  offering  increased  direct  pecuniary 
inducement  to  enter"  their  respective  services.  It  is  only 
the  largest  and  richest  employer  of  labour— that  is,  the 
State— that  attempts  to  get  more  than  a  shilling’s  worth 
for  a  shilling,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  working  class,  fails.  It  seems  as  if  the 
War  Office,  when  it  issued  these  instructions,  really  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  old  song  represented  an  existing  fact : 

How  happy  the  soldier  who  lives  on  his  pay, 

And  spends  half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day. 


broken  out.  The  men  of  this  Reserve  Force  would  neither 
know  their  officers  nor  be  known  to  them.  It  would  be 
lucky  if  they  could  be  got  clothed  before  being  sent  on 
service  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  soldiers  of  some  regi¬ 
ments  fought  at  Waterloo  in  Militia  uniforms,  yet  that  pre- 
cedent,  if  followed,  might  perhaps  mislead  us,  for  these 
reasons  among  others,  that  we  have  no  Wellington  to 
command  our  army  nor  any  Peninsular  veterans  to  give  1 
steadiness. 

It  is  of  course  proper  for  Mr.  Hardy  to  affect  surprise 
that  the  Reserve  is  not  likely  to  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
had  been  anticipated.  He  thinks,  and  so  do  we,  that  his 
noble  predecessor  overestimated  the  number  that  would 
come  in  year  by  year.  Further,  he  cannot  help  feeling  that 
which  strikes  every  experienced  officer  so  strongly,  that  a 
Reserve  should  be  organized  before  a  war  begins.  Mr. 
Hardy  got  at  last  as  far  as  saying,  that  whoever  is  War 
Minister  must  contemplate  the  possibility  of  having  to  call 
into  action  the  ballot  for  the  Militia.  We  may  leave  the 
present  War  Minister  to  contemplate  this  possibility,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  devise  means  for  letting  his  noble 
predecessor  down  gently. 


The  soldier  on  furlough  might  as  well  be  instructed  to  say 
or  sing  these  lines  as  to  make  known  at  his  home  the 
“  advantages  of  the  army  ”  as  per  Appendix  A.  to  G.  (X  36 
of  1874.  We  offer  a  shilling  a  day  and  advantages  on  which, 
as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  money  value,  and 
we  want  a  man  who  is  worth  half-a-crown  a  day.  It  is 
not,  however,  desirable  to  increase  largely  the  immediate 
pay.  All  experienced  officers  deprecate  that  step,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  urge  a  definite  and  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  deferred  pay.  As  General  Shute  tersely  puts  it 
the  country  must  pay  in  purse  or  person.  We  should 
prefer  to  say  that  the  country  must  pay  in  both ;  but  let  us 
clearly  establish  the  defect  and  then  consider  as  to  the 
remedy.  The  Times  quotes  an  Instruction  of  1870,  repeated 
in  1873,  which  directs  the  inspecting  officer  “  to  look  princi- 
“  pally  to  the  man’s  general  appearance,  and  consider 
“  whether  he  would  as  a  regimental  officer  wish  for  such  a 
“  recruit.”  The  authorities  are  entitled  to  credit  for  issuing 
this  Instruction,  which  nevertheless  is  likely  to  be  construed 
even  by  officers  who  do  not  read  Latin  on  the  principle  quo- 
cunque  modo  rem.  Besides,  a  regimental  officer  may  wish  for, 
or  be  willing  to  take  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  youth 
as  a  recruit  whom  he  would  be  sorry  to  lead  next  month 
on  a  campaign,  knowing  that  he  would  be  only  an  encum¬ 
brance.  “  These  young  men,”  says  the  Times,  “  will  gTOW 
“  into  strong  and  probably  well- developed  members  of  the 
“  Reserve  Force,”  and  in  an  emergency  we  should  fall 
back,  not  upon  raw  recruits,  but  upon  trained  soldiers. 
This  is  about  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  Lord  Cardwell’s 
plan,  and  our  answer  to  it  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  obstinately  persist  in  looking,  not  at  the  future, 
but  at  the  present ;  and  in  the  present  we  have  Mr. 
Hardy’s  authority  for  saying,  not  that  the  army  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  undue  proportion  of  young  soldiers,  but 
that  it  appears  to  be  so.  The  old  maxim,  “  De  non  appa- 
rentibus  et  de  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio,  seems  to 
be  applicable  to  old  and  seasoned  soldiers.  They  are 
perhaps  at  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  or  in  India,  but  they  are 
not  at  this  moment  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye  at  home. 
And,  secondly,  supposing  the  individual  soldiers  of  the 
Reserve  Force  to  be  promptly  forthcoming  in  case  of  war, 
all  the  work  of  allotting  them  to  regiments,  clothing, 
equipping,  and  arming  them  would  have  to  be  done  in 
those  few  days  of  anxious  hurry  within  which  a  Continental 
country  might  be  overrun.  The  pamphlets  published  by 
officers  of  more  or  less  experience  on  Lord  Cardwell’s 
system  dwell  strongly  on  this  defect,  which  amounts  to 
leaving  the  work  of  organization  to  be  done  after  war  has 


THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 

THE  Home  Secretary’s  guarded  answer  to  the  deputa¬ 
tion  which  on  Thursday  brought  under  his  notice 
the  recent  decision  closing  the  Brighton  Aquarium  on 
Sundays  will  probably  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole  satis¬ 
factory.  He  was  of  course  careful  not  to  commit  the 
Government  to  anything  very  definite,  but  he  indicated 
plainly  enough  his  own  sympathy  with  rational  freedom ; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  will  have  no  difficulty  m 
persuading  his  colleagues  to  adopt  a  similar  view.  There  is 
perhaps  hardly  any  subject  on  which  public  opinion  m  this 
country  is  so  little  really  divided  as  on  that  of  the  observance 
of  Sunday.  The  idea  of  spending  the  day  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  fashion,  with  work  and  play  going  on  together,  is 
regarded  with  almost  universal  repugnance ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  equally  little  desire  for  the  enforcement 
of  a  puritanical  dulness  and  solemnity.  Ninety-nine 
Englishmen  out  of  a  hundred  are  perfectly  agreed  that 
what  is  wanted  is  the  largest  amount  of  good-natured 
toleration  which  is  compatible  with  the  quiet  and  decorum 
which  are  deemed  appropriate  to  the  day.  Delicate 
questions  may  of  course  now  and  then  arise  as  to  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  but  the  broad  principle  on 
which  legislation  should  be  based  is  clear  enough,  and  is 
almost  universally  accepted.  Sunday  is  not  to  be  turned 
into  a  working  day,  with  shops  and  theatres  open 
as  at  other  times;  but  every  one  is  to  be  free  to 
take  his  pleasure  in  his  own  way,  as  long  as  it  does  not 
seriously  jar  upon  the  feelings  or  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  if  any  kind  ot 
public  amusement  is  allowed  on  Sunday,  all  amusements 
must  be  made  equally  legal ;  but  that  is  nonsense.  There 
may  be  a  very  good  reason  why  a  respectable  aquarium 
should  be  open  on  a  Sunday,  while  plays  and  races  are  foi- 
bidden.  The  prevailing  sentiment  and  temper  of  the 
public  must  in  such  a  case  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
question  to  be  determined  is  simply  how  far  any  particular 
entertainment  fits  in  with  the  sobriety  and  decorum  of  the 
day.  Nothing  can  on  the  face  of  it  be  mure  monstrous  than 
that  public-houses  which  have  only  drink  to  offer  should  be 
left  open,  while  places  which  possess  other  attractions  m 
the  way  of  natural  history  or  pretty  gardens  are  rigorously 
closed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Brighton  Aquarium  is  on  a 
Sunday  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  a  public-house, 
except  that  it  affords  people  something  to  look  at  as  well 
as  to  drink,  and  that  the  chances  are  that  the  gratification 
of  an  innocent  curiosity  will  tend  to  counteract  the 
temptation  to  indulge  too  freely  in  stimulants^Jt  is  quite 
rio-ht  that  sports  and  theatrical  performance  should  be 
prohibited  on  Sunday,  inasmuch  as  they  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  repose  which  is  the  object  ot  the  day ;  but  any 
form  of  quiet  recreation  which  does  not  employ  much 
labour,  and  which  competes  with  mere  boozing  in  the 
public-house,  should  surely  be  rather  encouraged  than 
suppressed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Act  which  has  just  been 
rescued  from  oblivion  owes  its  continued  existence  to  this 
day  only  to  its  having  been  utterly  lost  sight  of ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  enactment  more  completely  at 
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variance  with  the  temper  or  necessities  of  the  present  time. 
It  is  interesting  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  measure, 
and  to  observe  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
passed.  The  idea  of  it  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Bishop  Porteus,  who,  in  a  letter  given  in  his  Life,  ex¬ 
plains  his  reasons  for  it.  The  winter  of  1780  was,  he  says, 
“  distinguished  by  a  new  species  of  dissipation  and  pro¬ 
faneness  in  the  form  of  a  Sunday  evening  Promenade 
which  was  held  at  Carlisle  House  in  Soho  Square.  It 
professed  to  be  a  place  where  people  merely  walked  up  and 
down,  talked,  and  drank  tea  and  coffee  ;  but  the  Bishop 
declares  that  it  was  chiefly  frequented  by  disreputable 
people  for  immoral  purposes.  This  was  denied  by 
the  proprietors  of  Carlisle  House  in  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  in  which  they  drew  a  touching  picture  of  the 
difficulties  of  “  genteel  jjeople  ”  for  whom  there  was  no 
“place  of  polite  resort  where  conversation  and  exercise 
“  might  be  united  in  a  general  society  on  Sunday  evenings 
“  alter  divine  service  without  subjecting  persons  of  superior 
“  rank  to  mix  with  inferior  orders  of  people  in  tea-houses,” 
and  who  were  consequently  tempted  to  go  to  “  private 
“  assemblies  where  play,  music,  and  drinking  were  too 
‘  frequently  introduced.”  It  was  therefore  in  the  interests 
of  sobriety  and  morality  that  they  established  the  “  decent 
and  virtuous  institution”  of  the  Promenade,  which  was 
frequented  by  the  “first”  nobility  of  both  sexes,  the 
clergy,  and  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  if  some  persons  of 
light  behaviour  did  obtain  admission,  they  were  probably 
sent  by  enemies  to  discredit  the  place.  Most  people  will 
be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Bishop  was  not  far  wrong  as 
to  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  Promenade  ;  but  it  was 
urged  at  the  time  of  the  debate  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  special  Act  to  put  down  any  disorders  of  this  kind  ;  and 
there  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no  question  that  at  the  present  day 
the  general  powers  of  the  police  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  There  was,  however,  another  evil  which  distressed 
the  good  Bishop  perhaps  even  more  than  the  Promenade, 
and  this  was  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  which  were 
held  in  public  rooms,  under  the  names  of  Christian  So¬ 
cieties,  Religious  Societies,  Theological  Academies,  &c., 
and  at  which  all  sorts  of  theological  questions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  ignorant  and  unauthorized  persons,  to  the 
destruction,  as  Dr.  Porteus  contended,  of  all  religious  prin¬ 
ciple.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  suggested  at  the  recent  trial 
that  the  real  object  of  these  meetings  was  of  a  political 
character,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  this  either  in  Dr. 
Porteus’s  letter  or  in  the  speech  of  Solicitor-General  Mans¬ 
field  in  introducing  the  Bill.  It  may  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  free  speecli  on  any  subject  was  regarded  at  that 
day  as  savouring  of  disaffection,  and  no  doubt  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thought  it  necessary  on  public  grounds  to  silence 
troublesome  talkers.  This  part  of  the  Act  has  equally 
ceased  to  be  applicable  to  the  practices  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  true  no  doubt  that  there  are  still,  as  the  preamble  of 
the  Act  complains,  “  unlearned  and  incompetent  ”  persons 
who  take  upon  themselves  to  expound  texts  which  they  do  not 
understand.  But  every  kind  of  religious  discussion  which 
does  not  disturb  public  order  is  freely  permitted,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  circumstance  of  money  being  taken  at 
the  doors  to  affect  the  character  of  the  proceedings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  parts  of  the  Act  have  thus 
become  obsolete.  It  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  its  resuscitation  has  excited  general  sur¬ 
prise  and  indignation.  No  abuses  have,  in  fact,  arisen 
during  its  suspension  to  justify  its  being  once  more  re¬ 
vived,  and  if  anything  could  make  such  a  proceeding  more 
intolerable,  it  would  be  that  it  is  left  at  the  caprice  of  any 
single  fanatic  to  put  it  in  operation.  The  effect  of  the  law 
is  of  course  not  limited  to  the  particular  cases  to  which  it 
has  been  applied,  and  a  vast  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
injury  must  have  been  occasioned  by  this  sudden  springing 
of  an  unsuspected  mine.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  the  law  into  accordance  with  the  common  sense  of 
the  country.  The  natural  course  would  be  simply  to  repeal 
a  law  which  for  many  years  has  never  been  enforced  or  even 
thought  of ;  but  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  the 
operation  of  the  Act  under  the  control  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

IT  is  undeniable  that  a  sense  of  uneasiness  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  genial  satisfaction  with  which  the  svstem  of  com¬ 
petition  for  public  offices  was  till  lately  regarded.  Even  the 


Spectator  has  lately  appeared  willing  to  concede  the  possession 
of  brains '  to  a  few  persons  here  and  there  who  are  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  had  great-grandfathers.  In  a  decade  or  so  a 
doubt  may  possibly  arise  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Gregory  Ilard- 
hnes  whether  the  complete  abolition  of  patronage,  selection,  and 
nomination  is  not  open  to  a  few  objections.  In  spite  of  Mr 
Lowe’s  criticisms,  and  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  reassuring  estimate  of 
the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the  rising  generation  of  district 
officials  in  India,  the  whole  subject,  so  far  from  being  settled  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  high  authorities  in  three  or  four 
different  quarters,  to  an  extent  which  has  had  no  parallel  since 
the  close  of  the  Mutiny.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
appear  to  hold  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  anv 
important  changes  in  the  present  mode  of  tuition  anil 
selection.  One  eminent  member  of  the  Indian  Council  has  openlv 
gii  en  his  adherence  to  any  plan  which  will  enable  selected  can¬ 
didates  to  complete  their  career  at  the  Universities.  And  the 
members  of  Congregation  at  Oxford,  while  they  would  leave  details 
to  be  settled  and  modifications  to  be  introduced  hereafter,  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  a  closer  and  more  prolonged  connexion  of 
Indian  candidates  with  the  University  will  broaden  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  academical  course  of  study,  will  impart  a  polish  to 
the  rough  material  of  successful  competition,  and  will  elevate 
the  standard  of  official  agency  in  India  itself.  While  this  in¬ 
evitable  triangular  duel  is  going  on  between  the  authorities  above 
referred  to,  and  while  the  ultimate  decision  mu6t  await  a  reference 
to  the  \  iceroy  and  the  rulers  of  the  Presidencies,  we  desire  to 
contribute  a  lew  suggestions,  and  to  consider  the  discussion  under 
an  aspect  in  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
more  than  one  or  two  casual  critics. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  a  sprinkling  of  men  who  have  taken 
honours  at  the  English  Universities,  in  a  Civil  Service  no  longer 
mainly  consisting  of  nominees  of  Directors  and  hard-headed  Scotch¬ 
men,  is  very  desirable.  And  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to 
the  further  proposition  that  certain  branches  of  study  specially  needed 
by  or  imposed  on  the  resident  candidates  should  be  taught  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  present  the  candidates,  scattered 
about  London,  resort  for  instruction  to  a  miscellaneous  class  of 
teachers  who  discharge  the  functions  of  Oriental  Gurus,  Pundits, 
and  Munshis ;  missionaries  retired  from  active  life,  ex-captains  of 
the  native  army,  natives  whose  power  of  imparting  instruction  is 
by  no  means  on  a  par  with  their  actual  knowledge.  But,  granting 
that  we  could  get  over  the  dilliculty  pointed  out  by  the  Boden 
Professor,  and  that  funds  may  be  forthcoming  to  provide  lecturers  ’ 
at  Oxford  for  one  additional  vernacular  language  of  Bengal,  for  two 
ol  Bombay,  and  probably  lor  three  of  Madras,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  expedient  to  force  upon  all  selected  candidates 
a  residence  at  Oxford,  still  less  that  it  is  indispensable  to  bring  the 
degree  of  B.A.  within  every  man’s  reach.  In  saying  this  we 
d°  not  endorse  Mr.  Lowe's  preference  for  burying  embrvo 
civilians  in  the  wilderness  of  London ;  nor  do  we  rate  very  highly 
the  kind  of  acquaintance  with  the  mart,  the  counting-house, °and 
the  senate,  which  young  men,  none  of  whom  are  An  very  in¬ 
dependent  or  affluent  circumstances,  are  likely  to  acquire  in  their 
modest  lodgings.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Lowe 
would  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  disparaging  the  studies  to  which 
he  owes  his  debating  power,  or  the  University  which  practically 
made  him  what  he  is  from  what  he  was ;  but  there  are  other  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  two  or  three  years’  residence.  There  is  the 
question  ol  expense,  which  is  not  easily  surmounted,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  men  who  cannot  complete  their  Indian 
studies  without  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State.  And 
it  may  appear  invidious  or  unfair  to  localize  at  one  University 
a  scheme  which  has  been  broadly  thrown  open  to  all  Eng¬ 
land.  Then  it  is  also  possible  to  overrate  the  effect  of  the 
letters  B.A.  on  the  future  career  of  the  English  official  and 
on  the  native  intellect.  There  is  another  phase  of  existence 
in  which  we  must  very  soon  begin  to  regard  the  civilian  besides 
that  of  the  undergraduate  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  We  have  to 
view  him  as  the  Assistant  Magistrate.  A  few  years  ago  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  published  a  list  of  appointments  enjoyed 
by  members  ol  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  with  their  emoluments 
and  other  particulars,  and  they  very  naturally  dilated  on  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  public  utility  and  personal  comfort, 
and  on  the  dignity  and  independence  now  within  the  reach 
of  men  who  required  neither  advocate  nor  patron  to  win  them 
entrance  into  a  charmed  circle.  Other  writers  gave  point  and 
effect  to  these  seductive  proclamations  by  showing  what  had 
already  fallen  to  the  lot  of  young  men  the  offspring  of  competi¬ 
tion,  none  of  whom  was  over  thirty.  One  man  was  Under¬ 
secretary  to  the  Government  of  his  own  Presidency.  Another 
had  been  called  up  to  the  Supreme  Government,  or  the 
Government  of  India,  as  it  is  correctly  termed,  and  was 
passing  his  life  delightfully  between  Calcutta  in  the  cold  season 
and  Simla  in  the  heat  and  rains.  A  third  was  Junior  Secre- 
tary  to  a  Board  ol  Revenue  charged  with  the  collection  and 
management  of  several  millions.  Of  the  rest,  some  were  placed  in 
frontier  posts  requiring  a  more  than  average  amount  of  readiness, 
resources,  and  ability ;  and  others  were  in  charge  of  districts  or 
subdivisions  of  districts  which,  somehow,  were  invariably  compared 
toT  orkshire  for  their  vast  extent,  and  to  parts  of  Belgium  for  their 
numerous  population.  All  this  was  perfectly  true.  But  while  no 
mention  was  made  of  others  who  had  not  been  quite  so  fortunate, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  delights  of  hill  stations,  and  had  not  to 
advise  on  intricate  problems  affecting  agriculture,  exports,  gaol 
management,  police,  conservancy  urban  and  suburban,  and  so  on, 
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these  writers  entirely  omitted  to  point  out  the  process  of  initiation 
hy  which  young  civilians  became  qualified  lor  such  dignified  and 

11  No'v 'it  tan'  Indian  axiom  that  no  official  will  be  fit  for 
•nicked  situations  in  Secretariats  and  Boards  until  lie  has  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  some  few  years  m  the  interior  of  the 
country,  has  learnt  thoroughly  tha  law  and  practice  of 
the  criminal  and  revenue  courts,  and  has  mixed  as  familiarly 
with  the  people  as  social,  religious,  and  political  differences  will 
admit.  No  one,  whatever  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  will  m 
a  twelvemonth  he  converted  into  a  Registrar  ol  one  of  the  1  lg  i 
Courts  :  nor,  for  all  his  classical  tastes  or  literary  accomplishments, 
will  he  be  pitchforked  at  once  into  the  Home,  financial,  or  foreign 
Office  He  must  give  some  proof  of  ability  to  manage  the  native 
population,  and  to  speak  and  write  the  native  tongues.  And 
active  service  in  India  is  very  often  begun  under  circumstances  o 
isolation  and  estrangement,  while  experience  is  gradually  acquued 
by  wading  through  petty,  unattractive,  and  ignoble  details  Society 
may  be  a  blank.  Some  men  are  fortunately  posted  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  divisions,  where  there  is  a  Commissioner,  a  chaplain, 
and  more  than  the  usual  number  ot  Government  officers.  Others 
are  sent  to  fine  military  cantonments,  occupied  by  something 
besides  the  wing  of  a  native  regiment  or  a  police  battalion. 
But  the  larger  proportion  of  candidates  will  be  relegated  to  quiet 
stations  where  the  English  society  is  composed  ot  a  judge  ot 
twenty  years’ standing,  another  man  who  is  at  once  head  magistrate 
and  chief  collector,  a  couple  of  juniors  in  the  same  departments, 
a  superintendent  of  police,  and  a  civil  surgeon  There  the 
o-raduate  or  B.A.  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forget  his  academical 
honours  and  go  to  school  again.  To  distribute  stamped  papers, 
to  superintend  the  weighing  of  retailed  opium,  to  accompany  t  e 
magistrate  in  his  visits  to  the  gaol  or  to  the  police,  to  take  dovvn 
the  evidence  and  to  decide  the  issues  of  petty  squabh.es  in 
the  bazaar,  or  to  extract  the  small  residuum  of  truth  lrom  a  long 
tale  of  oppression  vociferated  bv  a  wretched  rustic  who  talks 
grandly  of  harried  cattle,  plundered  crops,  rifled  garners,  and 
ruined  households;  to  breathe  an  official  atmosphere  of  deceit 
corruption,  subterfuge,  and  chicanery,  and,  when  the  feeling  o. 
novelty  has  worn  off,  to  be  animated  mainly  by  a  sense  ol  public 
dutv  and  a  hope  of  future  advancement  and  honour— -this  may 

sound  very  easy' in  theory,  but  it  has  often  proved  unpleasant,  re¬ 
volting,  and  burdensome  in  practice.  It  may  be  argued,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  sort  of  life  is  preferable  to  an  ill-paid  curacy 
in  an  East-end  parish,  or  to  confinement  in  the  Gity  at  a 
merchant's  counting-house  or  a  solicitor's  desk.  But  where  there  is 
so  little  of  florid  Eastern  romance,  and  so  much  ol  villanous.  Asiatic 
reality,  it  seems  to  us  more  germane  to  the  matter  to  inquire, 
not  what  honorific  additions  the  young  civilian  ought  to  carry 
out  with  him,  but  at  what  age  he  is  most  likely  to  take  readily  to 
drudgerv  in  his  cutchcrry,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  duties  which  are 
irksome"  and  depressing.  Surely,  when  a  young  man  has  shown 
incontestably  that  he  has  been  trained  to  exercise  lus  memory,  his 
imagination,  his  powers  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  as  he 
must  have  done  by  passing  for  the  Civil  Service  in  a  crowd  ot  two 
hundred  competitors,  the  sooner  he  can  be  set  to  actual  work  the 
better  for  himself  and  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govern.  Ilieie 
are  always  at  first  some  theories  to  be  surrendered  and  some  pre¬ 
judices  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Many  things  must  be  taken  on 
tradition  or  trust ;  strange  and  repulsive  details  are  to  be  mastered 
in  the  hope  that  accumulation  of  minute  facts  may  lead  to  a  power 
of  correct  generalization  ;  and  occasionally  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
and  impatience  has  to  be  conquered  when  the  candidate  finds  that 
the  intellect  which  distanced  competitors,  delighted  crammers,  and 
extorted  compliments  from  grave  examiners,  must  be  toned  down 
to  decide  whether  the  policeman  or  the  thiet  be  the  greater  rascal, 
or  whether  a  tale  of  assault  and  battery  be  a  simple  lie  or  a 
pardonable  exaggeration.  Many  a  classical  scholar,  we  are  afraid, 
who  begins  his  career  in  banishment  to  Eastern  Bengal  01  a 
hot  station  in  the  Punjab,  thinks  of  the  Roman  shut  up  in 
Seriphus  or  Gyarus,  and  may  deem  his  own  lot  not  much  better 
than  the  ragged  official  described  by  Juvenal,  whose  duty  it 
was— 

Yasa  minora 

frangere,  pannosus  vacuis  sodilis  Ulubris. 

There  is,  we  admit,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
continuing  to  train  young  men  who  have  gained  appointments 
while  yet  under  age,  until  they  have  passed  their  majority  ,  tor 
supplying,  as  far  as  possible,  "the  blank  left  by  the  abolition  of 
Haile vbury ;  and  for  bringing  the  members  of  a  service  together  in 
some  new  institution  where  they  may  be  removed  from  temptation, 
subjected  to  salutary  control  and  to  “  mutual  attrition,  and  may 
keep  up  that  sound  esp'it  de,  corps  which  no  disciplined  an d.organized 
service  can  ever  afford  to  ridicule  or  discard.  But  a  most  important 
question  is  the  precise  age  at  which  elasticity  of  temperament  and 
soundness  of  scholarship  are  most  likely  to  be  found  united.  No 
discussion  as  to  the  value  of  academical  distinctions  can  ignore 
this.  And  we  trust  that  no  anxiety  to  crown  this  career 
by  a  Bachelor’s  degree  will  blind  authorities  to  practical  issues 
which  concern  the  soundness  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  Indian 
administration.  Given  a  set  of  men  with  intellects  disciplined  to 
grasp  and  assimilate  new  facts,  and  with  chaiacteis  ot  weight 
enough  to  command  and  enforce  the  respect  of  strange  nations,  and 
neither  Sikh  Sirdar,  nor  haughty  Rajput,  nor  acute  Pundit  from 
Mithila  or  Benares  will  stop  to  inquire  whether  their  rulers  have 
stayed  long  enough  at  the  cloisters  of  Oxford  to  add  two  or  ^three 
unknown  and  mysterious  quantities  to  their  official  titles.  There 


is  not  the  least  fear  that  pure  scholarship  and  intellectual  ability 
will  be  found  deficient  under  the  present  system  of  recruiting  the 
Civil  Service.  What  we  want  to  secure  is  the  elastic  and  energetic 
temperament  which  is  not  unfavourably  impressed 
tact  with  a  depraved  Eastern  civilization  and  the  v  goious 
judgment  which  shows  that  the  modem  Englishman,  like  the  old 

Roman,  is  born  to  govern  and  command. 

But  while  doctors  are  disputing  about  length  of  terms  and 
academic  distinctions,  another  and  a  much  more  unpleasant 
question  has  arisen  m  the  minds  of  those  who  have  Ion g  p;  - 
bevond  the  precincts  of  lecture-rooms  and  the  dread  of  examines. 
A  "Correspondent  of  the  Tunes  has  well  expressed  the  dissatisfaction 

of  his  contemporaries  at  finding  that  many  positions  m  the  Punjab, 

Oudh,  and  what  are  known  as  the  non-regulation  provinces,  li. 
been  assigned  to  military  men  and  to  members  of  the  uncovenanted 
service,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the  carefully  trained  Civil 
competitioner.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  both  by  the  Government 
of  India  and  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  that  the  preset  geiieia- 
tion  of  civilians  have  “  grave  reason  tor  complaint  ;  that  they 

have  relied  on  gracious  assurances  which  have  not  been  fulfilled 

and  that  officers  of  the  stall'  corps  and  nominees  of  Lieutenant- 
Governors  are  sharing  the  posts  or  monopolizing  the  salaries  which 
had  been  held  out  as  attractions  for  the  regular  Covenanted 
Service.  Mr.  Lowe  has  given  notice  or  another  question  which 
the  published  correspondence  seems  fully  to  justify.  But  t^re  is 
another  quarter  from  which  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  Civil 
Service  are  now  threatened  to  which  no  great  publicity  has  been 
given  in  England.  When  the  Government  of  the  Last  India  Coin- 
pan  v  ceased  in  1858,  and  that  of  the  Queen  succeeded,  it  was 
provided  that  all  the  existing  laws  about  appointments,  employ¬ 
ments,  and  promotions  should  remain  m  force,  and  that  suefi 
'  v  as  bad  been  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Con*- 


missioners  should  be  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service.  Shoitl 
after  this  gratifying  assurance,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  English 
Commissioners 'in  their  Report  to  Government,  some  little  alarm 
and  anxiety  was  occasioned  'by  the  passing  ot  an  Act,  in  iooi, 
which  declared  that  persons  other  than  covenanted  officers  might 
be  appointed  to  posts  hitherto  exclusively  reserved  for  members  o 
the  service.  Several  members  of  the  Indian  Council,  including 
such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Mills,  Mr.  Mangles,  and  Lord  Lawrence, 
then  a  member  of  that  body,  stoutly  protested  against  the  Act  as 
a  positive  breach  of  faith.  Nothing,  however,  was  rea  ly  done 
after  the  law  had  passed.  It  was,  in  England  and  India,  believed  to 
be  brutum  fulmen,  and  the  discontent  died  away.  But  in  1Q0 
a  second  Act  was  passed,  which  authorized  the  \  iceroy,  with  the 

consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  let  into  the  Civil  Service 
per  salt urn  natives  of  India  who  had  not  won  their  spuis  by 
competitive  examination,  but  had  practically  shown  remark¬ 
able  qualifications  in  subordinate  posts.  Still  no  action  was 
taken  on  this  further  measure,  because  no  rules  were  trained 
to  give  it  effect.  Very  recently,  however,  it  has  become  known 
in  India  that  the  Government  now  intends  to  make  this  enact¬ 
ment  a  living  force  instead  of  a  dead  record. .  And  from  a  memo¬ 
rial  printed  for  circulation  amongst  the  Civil  Servants  it  is  very 
clear  that  this  announcement  has  created  serious  alarm  amongst  the 
whole  bodv  in  Bengal.  A  remonstrance,  couched  in  dignified  and 
respectful  language,  has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  ot  State. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  arguments  of  the  memorialists  seem 
perfectly  conclusive  and  morally  unanswerable.  Solemn  promises, 
they  say,  have  been  made ;  long  lists  of  appointments  have  been 
guaranteed  exclusively  to  those  who  come  in  at  the  door,  and  do 
not  climb  over  the  wall ;  young  men  of  education  and  intelligence 
have,  on  the  faith  of  these  guarantees,  been  invited  to  compete  and 
to  abandon  home  and  friends  for  an  Indian  career.  Now  they  are 
suddenly  told  that  natives  are  to  be  put  in  over  their  heads, 
or  at  least  may  be  suddenly  placed  in  judgeships  and  so  forth, 
to  which  the  civilian  magistrate  and  collector  had  been  all 
alono-  taught  to  look  as  his  own.  It  seems  to  us  no  argument  m 
replv  to  "this  to  say  that  the  number  of  appointments  which 
will  be  bestowed  on  Govindo  Lalla  from  Delhi,  or  on  the 
Boses  and  Ghoses  of  Bengal,  will  not  exceed  three  01 
four  in  anv  one  year.  Nothing  will  justify  a  deliberate 
want  of  faith.  And  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  good 
government  than  to  foster  a  disloyal  and  discontented  spiiit  in 
the  Civil  Service.  It  would  be  the"  next  thing  to  a  mutiny  of  the 

army.  l  1  , 

The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  discussed  at  the  close  ol 
an  article  ;  and  we  shall  bnly  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  it  be 
necessary  to  promote  natives  ot  tried  merit  and  capacity  to 
more  lucrative  situations,  the  thing  can  easily  be  done  by  the 
creation  of  three  or  four  special  appointments  to  be  held  by  them, 
or  bv  raising  the  salaries  of  native  incumbents  to  a  degiee  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  characters  and  services.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
rio-ht  to  associate  natives  with  us  in  the  government  of  theii  own 
country,  and  to  invest  the  Viceroy  and  his  lieutenants  with  the 
power  of  selecting  first-rate  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  for  this  end. 
But  the  good  will  of  the  Oriental  community  or  of  old  native 
families  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  any  measuies  which  would 
engender  bitterness  and  irritation  among  the  whole  body  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  or  which  would  afford  any  foundation  whatever  toi  a 
popular  belief  that  a  great  Government  had  deliberately  preferred 
political  expediency  to  the  redemption  of  solemn  pledges,  and  to 
the  maintenance  ot  public  £c-^d  laith. 
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THE  SERMOH  TRADE. 

HE  irrepressible  Sermon  question  bas  once  more  broken  out, 
and  tbe  comments  which  have  been  made  upon  it  reveal  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  bearing  for  tbe  most  obvious  considerations 
of  common  sense.  Young  clergymen,  it  appears,  are  in  the  habit 
of  buying  manuscript  or  lithographed  sermons  and  preaching  them 
as  their  own.  The  dealers  in  this  commodity  use  their  power,  it 
is  further  said,  to  extort  money  from  their  victims.  When  a  man 
has  once  bought  such  articles,  he  is  threatened  with  exposure  if  he 
does  not  continue  to  subscribe  ;  and  there  are  some  clergymen,  it  is 
added,  weak  enough  to  give  in  to  such  threats.  Upon  all  which 
there  are  two  or  three  obvious  remarks.  A  man  who  buys  a  ser¬ 
mon  and  tries  to  pass  it  off  for  his  own  is  guilty  of  a  dishonourable 
action,  and  deserves  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience.  The 
practice  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  put  down  ;  though  it  is  so  easy  to 
conceal  it  that  its  complete  suppression  is  not  very  likely  to  take 
place.  As  for  the  supposed  extortion,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  want  of  worldly  wisdom  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  certain  part  of  the  clergy.  We  will  not  say  that  a 
man  who  is  poor-spirited  enough  to  submit  to  such  bullying  deserves 
what  he  gets  ;  but  we  must  agree  that  he  is  one  of  those  feeble 
creatures  who  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  grief  in  one  way  or  other 
in  a  world  full  of  cheats  and  extortioners.  We  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  that  one  of  the  scoundrels  who  carry  on  such  practices  was 
caught  and  punished  ;  but  we  would  hope  that  the  extent  of  this 
particular  roguery  was  over-estimated. 

The  further  question  is  of  course  raised,  bow  the  system  of 
sermon- writing  is  to  be  put  upon  a  better  footing  ?  Why  are  the 
clergy — or  some  of  them — forced  to  such  unworthy  expedients  P 
The  difficulty  is  not  to  answer  such  a  question,  but  to  imagine 
why  anybody  should  ask  it.  Let  us  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
kind  of  measure  of  the  literary  value  of  the  ordinary  sermon. 
Anybody  who  desires  to  know  what  is  within  the  power  of  the 
average  clergyman  may  take  up  one  of  the  inferior  magazines  and 
read  one  of  the  articles  which  serve  for  “  padding.”  He  will 
probably  admit  that  it  has  neither  style  nor  thought,  and  that, 
in  short,  it  is  the  kind  of  stuff  of  which  a  clever  man  might  pour 
out  an  indefinite  supply  without  preparation,  and  which  is  useful, 
at  most,  to  beguile  a  dull  ten  minutes  waiting  for  a  train.  Yet 
we  must  remember  tbat  the  article  has  been  written  by  some  one 
who  probably  makes  or  ekes  out  a  living  by  it,  and  who  has  very 
strong  motives,  if  not  for  doing  his  best,  at  least  for  keeping  up  to 
a  certain  mark  necessary  to  secure  regular  employment.  It  has 
very  probably  cost  the  author  a  good  deal  of  pains  and  polish,  and 
represents  his  most  serious  work,  not  the  occupation  of  his  spare 
hours.  The  author  moreover  has  had  the  choice  of  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  has  hit  upon  that  which  he  thinks  likely  to  be 
popular  at  the  moment.  He  is  not  restrained  by  any  severe  sense 
of  decorum,  and  can  use  as  freely  as  possible  any  telling  illustra¬ 
tions  which  occur  to  him.  Moreover,  if  editors  speak  the  truth, 
they  probably  receive  at  least  a  score  of  similar  articles  for  every 
one  that  they  publish.  The  author,  that  is,  is  in  some  sense  a 
picked  man,  and  possesses  powers  of  writing  which,  however  small 
their  intrinsic  value,  are  distinctly  above  the  average.  And  yet 
the  only  result  is  the  production  of  a  kind  of  stuff  which  runs 
through  the  reader’s  mind  without  making  any  definite  impression. 
He  will  no  more  remember  it  a  week  after  reading  it  than  he  will 
remember  the  peculiar  flavour  of  an  ordinary  mutton-chop  a  year 
after  its  consumption. 

Now  the  majority  of  the  young  clergy  who  enlighten  us  week 
by  week  are  necessarily  of  the  calibre,  not  of  the  writers  of  such 
articles,  but  of  the  writers  of  the  rejected  articles,  or  perhaps 
rather  of  those  who  do  not  even  aspire  to  write  articles.  They 
have  no  literary  taste  whatever,  and,  but  for  the  compulsion  of 
their  profession,  would  no  more  write  sermons  than  they  would 
indulge  in  acrobatic  performances  before  their  congregations.  They 
have  to  write  upon  subjects  which  have  been  treated  thousands — 
we  should  rather  say  millions — of  times  by  men  of  much  greater 
power  than  themselves.  Every  conceivable  reflection  bearing  upon 
the  topic  has  been  expressed  over  and  over  again  in  every  possible 
variety  ol  form  by  the  greatest  and  by  the  weakest  men  who  have 
occupied  the  pulpit  in  all  ages.  What  is  to  be  hoped  under  such 
circumstances  ?  AY  hy  should  we  be  absurd  enough  to  expect  any¬ 
thing  remarkable  or  original  from  thousands  of  young  men,  who 
have  accumulated  scraps  enough  of  secondhand  thought  to  satisfy 
their  examiners,  and  who  are  immediately  ordered  to  get  into  the 
pulpit  and  enlighten  the  world  by  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  arts  ?  In  English  public  life  the  power  of  making 
a  good  speech  is  the  greatest  recommendation  to  power,  and  is 
valued,  as  some  people  say,  at  a  preposterous  rate.  And  yet, 
though  every  member  of  Parliament  has  the  strongest  possible 
motives  for  attaining  excellence,  and  lias  to  speak  upon  subjects 
which  awake  the  liveliest  interest,  there  are  probably  not  half  a 
dozen  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  can  really  produce  an 
oratorical  effect.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  a  power  so 
sparsely  distributed  should  be  found  in  a  greater  number  of  average 
young  men,  speaking,  not  because  they  have  something  to  say,  but 
because  they  are  forced  to  say  something  ?  So  long  as  our  system 
is  what  it  is,  we  must  be  utterly  unreasonable  not  to  be  amply  con¬ 
tent  if  out  of  a  hundred  sermons  there  is  one  that  is  passably 
good.  Of  the  ninety-nine  others  it  should  be  quite  as  much  as  we 
can  fairly  expect  if  they  are — as  they  generally  are — thoroughly 
inoffensive. 

The  facts,  indeed,  are  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  How  is  an 
improvement  to  be  obtained  ?  Various  suggestions  are  regularly 


put  forward  upon  these  occasions.  One  is  that  young  men  should 
be  trained  to  speak ;  another,  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
preach  the  sermons  of  other  people  ;  and  a  third,  that  preaching 
should  not  be  exacted  from  all  the  clergy.  AVe  cannot  discuss 
fully  proposals  which  would  involve  very  serious  changes  in  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  country;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  considerations  which  require  to  be  often  put  forward,  because 
they  are  so  often  overlooked.  The  theory,  for  example,  that  the 
clergy  ought  to  be  trained  to  speak  may  be  a  good  one  in  its  way ; 
but  it  is  palpably  and  ludicrously  insufficient.  The  first  condition 
of  good  oratory  is  that  the  orator  should  have  something  to  say. 
No  amount  of  training  in  the  proper  manner  of  speaking  can 
remedy  the  defect  of  utter  emptiness  of  mind.  To  train  a  man  to 
make  utter  insipidity  of  thought  interesting  in  expression  is  a  hopeless 
task.  The  theory  that  this  part  of  the  art  can  be  taught  is  like  the 
theory  that  sufficient  training  would  enable  a  cart-horse  to  win 
the  Derby.  AVhere  the  original  force  is  wanting,  no  amount  of 
training  and  pruning  away  of  faults  can  give  positive  excellence. 
You  can  teach  a  man  to  open  his  mouth  and  keep  his  lungs  full, 
but  if  the  only  result  is  the  clearer  utterance  of  nonentities,  the 
labour  will  produce  little  result.  Something  perhaps  might  be 
done  towards  the  eradication  of  certain  awkward  tricks  of  de¬ 
meanour  ;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  any  quantity  of  polish 
bestowed  upon  a  common  pebble  will  make  it  into  a  diamond,  or 
that  you  can  drill  the  ordinary  young  Englishman  into  oratorical 
excellence.  With  infinite  pains  you  can  teach  some  lads  not  to 
make  gross  false  quantities ;  but  no  labour  will  teach  one  in  a 
hundred  to  write  passable  Latin  verse.  The  task  of  making  orators 
is  still  more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  advice  to  attempt  it  in  letters  to  the  newspapers,  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  plan  would  have  been  universally  aban¬ 
doned.  Tbe  objections  are  too  palpable  to  be  worth  dilating  on. 

It  is  at  first  sight  a  more  promising  plan  to  propose  that  preachers 
should  openly  make  use  of  other  men’s  writing.  Addison  sug¬ 
gested  this  device  in  the  case  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  chaplain  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  it  has  been  tried  often  enough.  Mr. 
Bellew,  we  are  told,  who  was  a  good  reader,  though  not  a  first-rate 
thinker,  used  to  charm  his  congregations  with  sermons  from  South 
and  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  the  plan  will  not  bear  investigation. 
The  art  of  good  reading,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  much  less 
difficult  than  the  art  of  good  speaking,  nor  much  more  capable  of 
being  taught.  Few  men  are  born  with  the  dramatic  instinct  any 
more  than  with  the  rhetorical ;  and  without  some  share  of  that 
instinct,  reading  always  wants  tbe  vivacity  of  the  utterance  of  one's 
own  thoughts.  “  A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own,”  is  a  sufficient 
defence  of  many  inferior  sermons.  The  real  difficulty,  however, 
is  with  the  congregation.  If  a  man  conceals  the  practice,  he  is 
acting  dishonourably ;  if  he  openly  avows  it,  he  will  find  that  his 
congregation  will  infallibly  begin  to  yawn.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
wrong,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  fact  is,  we  believe,  un¬ 
deniable,  and  might  be  established  by  the  experience  of  many  who 
have  tried  the  plan.  Nor  is  it  so  unreasonable  as  appears  at  first 
sight.  The  pleasure  of  hearing  good  oratory  depends  upon  the 
sense  of  being  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  orator.  It  is 
the  electric  flash  of  sympathy  which  makes  listening  to  living 
speech  so  incomparably  more  effective  than  reading.  The  book 
acts  like  a  non-conducting  medium.  The  thoughts  may  be  far 
better,  and  the  language  more  perfect  ;  but  the  life  and  the  spirit 
are  gone.  You  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  speaker,  but 
hearing  something  which  he  thinks  would  be  good  for  you.  AVhen 
a  man  gives  you  his  own  thoughts,  you  recognize  by  an  in¬ 
stinct  which  defies  analysis  his  sincerity,  his  earnestness, 
and  the  strength  of  his  emotion.  AVhen  he  is  giving  you 
another  man’s  thoughts,  you  may  perhaps  be  interested;  but 
there  is  no  spontaneous  thrill  of  sentiment  conveyed  by  the 
speaker’s  presence.  If  we  were  perfectly  logical  human  beings, 
affected  equally  by  the  same  argument,  whatever  its  origin,  the 
case  would  be  different.  But  the  very  theory  of  oratory  is  founded 
on  tbe  fact  that  we  are  not  logical.  Oratory  is  the  art  of  enforcing 
argument  by  personal  sympathy  ;  and  anything  which  breaks  the 
rule  is  fatal  to  its  success.  The  preacher  should  be  allowed  to 
become  sometimes  a  reader ;  but  in  being  a  reader  he  necessarily 
adopts  a  radically  different  position  in  regard  to  his  audience,  and 
loses  half  his  power. 

There  remains  a  method  which  certainly  seems  more  to  the 
purpose.  The  best  remedy  for  bad  oratory  is  to  silence  the 
orator.  If  the  preachers  who  cannot  preach  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  tongues,  and  if  those  who  can  preach  had  greater  opportunities, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  general  level  of  sermons  might  be 
raised.  If,  in  short,  the  duty  of  preaching  were  made  a  separate 
branch  of  the  clerical  profession,  we  should  speedily  find  an 
improvement  in  sermons.  To  teach  a  man  oratory  by  a  series  of 
lectures  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  hopeless  task  ;  but  there  is  a  way  in 
which  a  man  of  natural  capabilities  may  be  encouraged  to  bring 
them  to  greater  perfection.  That  is,  by  allowing  him  to  devote 
himself  to  oratory  as  a  profession,  and  to  feel  that  his  success  in  life 
depends  upon  it.  An  art  which  cannot  be  taught  in  the  schools 
may  be  perfected  in  the  great  school  of  life.  A  lawyer 
or  a  politician  learns  what  is  the  most  effective  way  of  employ¬ 
ing  his  talents  as  a  speaker,  because  his  rise  to  the  Bench  or  the 
Cabinet  is  materially  affected  by  his  success.  A  clergyman  may 
have  higher  motives,  though  the  lower  need  not  be  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded.  If  preaching  were  a  distinct  clerical  function,  to  which 
those  clergymen  oniy  were  told  off  who  showed  some  natural 
aptitude,  sermons  would  not  only  be  delivered  by  abler  speakers, 
but  the  preachers  themselves  would  be  able  to  bring  their  art  to 
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greater  perfection.  They  would  make  the  delivery  of  sermons  their 
main  object,  instead  of  intercalating  the  composition  of  a  sermon 
into  the  spare  half-hours  which  intervene  between  other  duties. 
Persons  to  whom  nature  had  denied  the  faculty  would  not  be 
forced  to  inflict  themselves  upon  drowsy  audiences.  By  such  a 
system  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  merit  of  sermons 
might  be  considerably  improved.  Whether  it  would  on  other  grounds 
be  desirable  is  a  question  far  too  wide  for  discussion  here.  We  need 
only  observe  that  there  is  something  to  be  set  against  the  obvious 
advantages.  There  is  an  advantage,  within  certain  limits,  in  forcing 
all  clergymen  to  preach,  and  we  have  already  indicated  its  nature. 
The  weekly  sermon,  however  feeble  it  may  be,  does  produce  a 
certain  personal  relation  between  the  clergyman  and  his  congrega¬ 
tion  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  The  discipline  may  be 
good  for  the  preacher,  if  not  for  the  audience.  It  forces  him  to 
ask  himself  regularly  what  he  has  to  say  that  ordinary  people  will 
care  to  hear,  and  to  consider  what  are  the  topics  which  will  move 
the  mass  of  mankind  to  share  the  opinions  and  adopt  the  practices 
which  he  recommends.  These  are  very  important  considerations, 
and,  though  the  necessity  of  preaching  may  sometimes  make  him 
callous  instead  of  sensitive  to  his  responsibilities,  perhaps  the 
average  result  may  be  to  force  upon  the  clergy  a  keener  sense  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  of  the  necessity  of  being  provided  with 
a  plain  answer  to  some  very  plain  questions. 


THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

IT  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  country 
gets  value  for  its  money  spent  on  Arctic  exploration.  With¬ 
out  adopting  extravagant  hopes  from  the  expedition  which  starts 
to-day,  we  may  at  least  say  that  it  will  be  a  useful  school  of  sea¬ 
manship,  and  will  add  considerably  to  scientific  knowledge.  If  we 
could  disregard  political  considerations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  motive  of  that  miscalled  economy  which  has  hitherto 
refused  to  prosecute,  with  the  increased  facilities  supplied  by  steam, 
the  researches  of  sailing-ships  by  which  Parry,  John  and  James 
Ross,  and  their  associates  and  successors  enhanced  at  once  the 
reputation  and  efficiency  of  their  country’s  navy.  However,  the 
present  Government  has  taken  a  step  both  popular  and  prudent  in 
providing  an  outlet  for  the  enterprise  of  seamen,  and  a  subject  for 
public  interest  which  is  at  least  wholesome,  although  liable  perhaps 
to  be  carried  to  a  ludicrous  extreme.  Among  the  encouragements 
to  British  seamen  in  former  times  to  do  their  duty  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  the  speeches  and  recitations  of  the  Mayor  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  had  any  appreciable  effect.  Captain  Nares  and  his  officers  and 
crews  are  more  fortunate  than  their  predecessors  in  this  service,  for 
to  them  laudator  eloquentissimus  has  become  appropriated  even 
before  their  exploits  have  been  performed.  It  is  mentioned  as  an 
important  or  interesting  circumstance  that  the  same  gentleman 
who  has  been  making  speeches  to  the  Arctic  expedition  also  made 
a  speech  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  and  another  Mayor  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  made  a  speech  to  the  Ashantee  troops.  We  may  add 
that  a  clever  French  musician,  becoming  for  the  time  more 
English  than  the  English  themselves,  produced  a  grand  com¬ 
position,  vocal  and  instrumental,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ashantee 
war,  and  the  same  talent  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  exercise 
itself  upon  a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole. 

One  result  of  the  employment  of  steam  in  these  expeditions  is 
that  they  need  not  start  so  early  in  the  season  as  was  formerly 
necessary.  In  1850  steam  was  just  beginning  to  be  used,  but  only 
for  tenders  to  the  ships  principally  relied  on ;  and  we  find  that  the 
Resolute  and  Assistance  sailing-ships,  accompanied  by  the  Pioneer 
and  Intrepid  steamers  arrived  at  Yarmouth  on  their  outward 
voyage  on  the  4th  May.  The  late  Rear-Admiral  Sherard  Osborn, 
who  commanded  the  Pioneer  in  this  voyage,  conveys  a  clear  idea 
of  the  pace  set  by  the  sailing-ships  by  quoting  the  old  seaman’s 
song : — 

We  sailed  by  Fairlee,  by  Beachey,  and  Dungeness, 

Until  the  North  Foreland  light  we  did  see. 

But  a  “  nor’-wester”  on  the  Scotch  coast  irresistibly  dispersed  the 
squadron.  The  sailing-ships  hauled  dead  on  a  wind  under  close- 
reefed  topsails  performed  a  stationary  movement  called  “  pile¬ 
driving  ”  by  sailors,  which  would,  if  the  breeze  had  lasted,  have 
carried  them  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  two  steam-vessels 
meanwhile  drew  rapidly  away.  Their  ill-assorted  comrades  did 
not  sight  Cape  Farewell  until  the  27th  May.  “  Our  bluff-bowed 
worse  halves,”  as  Sherard  Osborn  called  the  sailing-ships,  nigh 
broke  hearts  as  well  as  hawsers  for  the  screw-steamers  which 
dragged  them  along  in  calms.  Yet  the  “  bluff-bowed  ”  form  of 
ship  was  adopted  for  what  is  called  “  crashing  through  the  pack,” 
and  it  was  probably  in  such  a  ship  that  Parry  reached  a  higher 
latitude  than  has  ever  been  attained  since.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful  that  shipwreck  and  disaster  were  prophesied  for  the 
attendant  steamers  of  1850,  although  now  steam  is  regarded  as  indis¬ 
pensable  in  Arctic  exploration.  Osborn,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  turn  of  mind,  did  not  greatly  believe  in  the  bluff-bowed 
form,  and  considered  himself  quite  as  safe  and  more  comfortable  in 
a  3teamer.  His  impatience  of  the  duty  of  dragging  his  “  fat  friend” 
the  Resolute  about  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  was  only 
soothed  by  criticism  on  her  shape.  She  and  the  Assistance  were 
rigged  as  barks,  and  their  hulls  were  strengthened  according  to  the 
most  orthodox  Arctic  rules,  until,  instead  of  presenting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  body  intended  for  progress  through  the  water,  they  re¬ 
sembled  nothing  so  much  as  very  ungainly  snuff-boxes;  and 


their  bows  formed  a  buttress  which  rather  pushed  the  water 
before  it  than  passed  through  it.  Osborn,  as  he  dragged  his 
clumsy  charge  about,  used  to  think  of  the  remark  of  a  seaman  who 
had  grown  grey  amongst  the  ice : — “  Lord,  sir !  you  would  think 
by  the  quantity  of  wood  they  are  putting  into  them  ships  that  the 
dockyard  maties  believed  they  could  stop  the  Almighty  from 
moving  the  floes  in  Baffin’s  Bay.  Every  pound  of  African  oak 
they  put  into  them  the  less  likely  they  are  to  rise  to  pressure,  and 
you  must  in  the  ice  either  rise  or  sink.”  It  should  be  mentioned 
to  the  credit  of  the  Resolute  that,  being  afterwards  abandoned  in 
the  ice  by  order  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  she  remained  fast  all 
winter,  slipped  out  in  spring,  and  was  coming  home  without  a  soul 
on  board,  when  some  Americans  boarded  and  took  charge  of  her. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  ship  of  the  “bread  and  butter 
build  ”  would  have  done  that.  The  internal  fittings  of  these 
ships  were,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  day,  perfect.  The 
steamers  were  sister  ships  which  had  belonged  originally  to  a 
cattle  conveyance  Company,  and  although  Osborn  describes  them 
as  “  bread-and-butter  built,”  he  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself, 
as  sailors  can,  to  believe  intensely  in  the  qualities  of  his  own  ship. 
His  only  wish  was  that  she  and  her  sister  ship  could  have  been 
sent  alone  and  fully  provisioned,  and  he  had  full  confidence  amidst 
ice  in  the  fine  form  of  these  ships’  bows,  although  he  admits  that 
many  persons,  who  at  least  supposed  themselves  to  understand 
something  ol  Arctic  voyaging,  thought  of  him,  as  the  Plymouth 
boatman  did  of  the  Brazilian  frigate  when  she  ran  down  the  break¬ 
water  in  a  fog,  “  Happy  beggar,  he  knows  nothing  and  he  fears 
nothing.”  Each  ship  made  up  her  store  of  coal  at  the  Whale 
Islands  to  300  tons,  which,  at  an  average  consumption  of  seven  tons 
per  day,  would  enable  her  to  tow  her  sailing  consort  3,000  miles,  or 
to  steam  alone  5,000  miles,  carrying  twelve  or  eighteen  months’ pro¬ 
visions.  It  is  stated  that  the  Discovery ,  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
present  expedition,  set  a  speed  of  five  knots  per  hour,  consumes 
2-55  cwt.  per  hour,  or  rather  more  than  three  tons  per  day.  Thus 
her  speed  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Pioneer,  while  her 
consumption  of  coal  would  be  less  than  half.  But  the  speed  of  the 
Discovery  has  thus  far  been  tested  only  at  the  measured  mile.  She 
will  carry  188  tons  of  coal,  which,  consuming  three  tons  per  day, 
would  last  sixty-three  days,  whereas  the  Pioneer's  stock  at  seven 
tons  per  day  would  last  only  forty-three  days ,  and  besides,  the 
Pioneer  was  not,  as  the  Discovery  is,  a  fully-provisioned  ship.  The 
more  just  comparison  would  be  between  the  Pioneer,  with  her 
sailing  consort  in  tow,  and  the  Discovery,  and  in  this  case  the 
speed  of  the  former  would  be  only  seventy  miles  per  day,  or  not 
much  more  than  half  the  speed  of  the  latter  as  shown  at  the  mea¬ 
sured  mile.  It  might  be  expected  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
thus  much  improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  application  of 
steam  to  Arctic  voyaging.  The  abortive  expedition  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  in  1852  was  the  last  expedition  undertaken  at  the  national 
cost,  and  therefore  this  of  the  Pioneer  and  consorts  was  the  last 
but  one.  In  one  respect  perhaps  there  was  a  resemblance  between 
that  expedition  and  the  present.  “  We  were  called  heroes,”  says 
Osborn,  “long  before  we  had  earned  our  laurels.”  However,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  our  navy  if  public  speakers  and  writers  are  apt  to 
get  into  altitudes  about  it.  The  laudation,  although  sometimes 
extravagant,  is  really  bottomed  upon  fact,  whereas  nobody  not 
officially  inspired  can  even  pretend  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
army. 

A  remark  made  by  Osborn  in  this  voyage  was  doubtless  kept  in 
mind  when  he  advised  the  present  expedition.  He  says  that  on 
every  side  of  the  Southern  Pole  the  seaman  meets  with  icebeYgs. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  North.  In  the  360  degrees  of  longitude 
which  intersect  the  parallel  of  70  degrees  north  latitude,  icebergs 
are  only  found  over  an  extent  of  some  55  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  this  is  in  and  about  Greenland  and  Baffin's  Bay.  This  fact, 
he  thought,  pointed  strongly  to  the  possibility  that  no  extensive 
land  existed  round  the  Northern  Pole.  “  Of  course,”  he  adds,  “  the 
more  firmly  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
an  ocean-road  leading  to  Behring’s  Straits,  the  better  heart  we 
shall  feel  in  searching  the  channels  and  islands.”  This  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  August  1850,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
he  mentioned  that  Captain  Collinson  had  gone  to  Behring’s  Straits 
with  two  ships,  which,  as  we  now  know,  discovered  independently 
the  North-West  passage.  It  seems  a  pity,  for  the  sake 
both  of  science  and  seamanship,  that  these,  to  say  the 
least,  plausible  conjectures  have  been  left,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  so  long  untested.  As  long  as  there  is  any  unknown 
land  or  sea,  it  is  worth  while  for  this  country  to  explore  it.  But 
this  should  be  systematically  done  in  a  series  of  expeditions , 
whereas  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  we  are  now  making  an  unusual 
effort,  we  shall  expect  a  grand  result,  and  be  disappointed  if  it 
should  not  be  realized.  It  is  evident  that  Osborn  expected  much 
from  the  use  of  steam  in  these  explorations;  and  if  the  spirit 
which  sent  forth  Cook  and  Parry  had  existed  at  the  Admiralty  in 
our  time,  we  should  know  much  better  what  steamers  can  do  in 
ice.  But  the  Admiralty  moves  only  as  public  opinion  urges,  and 
more  frequently  not  even  then,  and  public  opinion  depends  a  good 
deal  on  newspapers.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  grateful  for  the 
interest  that  has  been  excited  in  the  present  expedition,  and  we 
only  hope  it  will  continue.  The  journals  of  Osborn,  as  well  as  of 
other  Arctic  voyagers,  are  full  of  hopeful  observations.  Thus,  he 
says  that  in  a  year  he  had  learned  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  in 
deep-water  channels  floes  continue  to  increase  in  thickness  from  year 
to  year  Increased  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  region  is  encouraging ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  remember  a  lesson  which  some  of  us 
have  learned  in  brief  experience  among  ice  and  snow  in  Europe. 
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That  which  is  difficult  cr  impossible  iu  one  month  or  year  may  be 
surprisingly  easy  in  another.  Much  depends  on  skill  and  endurance, 
but  more  on  the  patience  which  waits  for  opportunity.  So  much 
attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
our  seamen  that  great  improvements  may  be  expected  on  the 
cooking  and  lodging  arrangements  of  five-aud-twenty  years  ago. 
Yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  remember  what  Osborn  tells  us,  that 
in  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Pioneer  in  1850  monotony  was  their 
enemy,  but  hardship  there  was  none ;  for  all  they  underwent  at 
that  time  in  the  shape  of  cold,  hunger,  or  danger  was  voluntary. 
When  spring  came  and  sledging  expeditions  began,  this,  of  course, 
was  different ;  but  every  man  no  doubt  joyfully  exchanged  mono¬ 
tony  for  hardship.  The  same  feeling  will  equally  prevail  with  the 
crews  who  depart  this  day.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  unknown  circumpolar  region  must  consist  of  land,  ice,  or 
water,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  a  judicious  combination  of 
steam  navigation,  boating,  and  sledging  will  yield  considerable 
results.  But  still  much  depends  on  circumstances. 


THE  NEW  FOREST. 

IN  the  New  Forest  may  be  seen  a  kind  of  controversy  which  is 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  elsewhere.  There  is  a  traditional 
account  of  events  which  is  accepted,  seemingly  without  much 
inquiry,  by  all  received  historians  of  England,  down  to  the  latest, 
while  it  is  the  local  mind  which  grows  sceptical  and  calls  estab¬ 
lished  authorities  in  question.  No  doubt  the  more  usual  state  of 
things  is  to  be  found  there  also,  but  it  exists  not,  as  usual,  by  itself, 
but  alongside  of  what  seems  like  a  reversed  order  of  nature.  There 
are  of  course  local  traditions  of  the  Forest,  for  which  the  scholar, 
as  in  other  places,  asks  for  the  authority  and  finds  none.  To  this 
we  are  used  everywhere  ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Forest  that  local 
inquirers  make  an  assault  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  on 
those  authorities  in  which  the  general  scholar  is  most  iu  the  habit 
of  trusting.  That  men  should  not  know,  or  should  not  understand, 
or  should  not  care  .about,  the  witness  which  Florence  and  Orderic 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  bear  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  their 
own  age  is  a  thing  which  we  meet  with  every  day.  What  we  do 
not  meet  with  every  day  is  for  local  inquirers  to  bring  charges 
which  are  not  frivolous  and  vexatious,  charges  which,  to  say  the 
least,  deserve  an  answer,  against  Orderic  and  Florence  and 
William  of  Malmesbury.  The  received  tale  as  to  the  making  of 
the  New  Forest  is  as  well  known  as  the  tale  of  Alfred  burning  tbe 
cakes.  The  Chronicle  indeed  gives  no  details.  It  simply  says  that 
the  Conqueror  made  a  -‘mickle  deer-frith.”  But  no  one  can 
doubt  that  by  this  the  New  Forest  is  meant,  and  the  writers  next 
in  authority,  beginning  with  Florence,  are  full  and  eloquent  in  their 
details.  Before  William’s  time  the  district  was  fertile  and  populous, 
full  of  houses  and  churches  ;  but  the  land  was  seized,  houses  and 
churches — thenumber  of  the  latter  is  variously  given — were  pulled 
down,  and  the  land  laid  waste  in  order  that  the  King  might  have  a 
wider  range  for  the  sports  of  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
capital  at  Winchester.  It  was  held  in  popular  belief,  and  the 
belief  was  shared  by  the  gravest  writers  of  the  age,  that  for  this 
crime  a  curse  hung  over  William’s  house,  and  that  the  curse 
showed  itself  in  the  deaths  within  the  Forest  of  three  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  descendants,  in  those  of  his  son  Richard,  of  his  grandson  of 
the  same  name  the  son  of  Robert,  and,  above  all,  in  the  famous 
and  mysterious  fate  of  William  Rufus. 

This  is  the  tale  as  it  stands,  not  only  in  popular  abridg¬ 
ments,  but  in  ail  the  most  trustworthy  histories,  ancient  and 
modern.  It  is  indeed  very  likely  that  the  expressions  of 
the  ancient  writers  have  been  to  some  extent  misunder¬ 
stood,  because  in  modern  speech  a  forest  always  means  trees, 
and  the  notion  of  making  a  forest  suggests  to  most  minds 
the  notion  of  planting  the  whole  space  with  trees.  A  forest, 
in  short,  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  same  thing  as 
a  wood,  only  larger.  But  all  that  the  word  forest  strictly  implies 
is  that  a  district  so  called  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  sport,  and 
was  put  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  forest  laws.  Within 
every  such  district  large  parts  would  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
thickly  wooded,  but  wood  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  forest,, 
nor  was  any  forest  wholly  covered  with  wood.  “  Habet  silvam 
in  l'oresta  "  is  an  entry  which  is  found  more  than  once  in  Domes¬ 
day.  If  therefore  popular  belief  conceives  William  to  have  planted 
the  whole  district  with  trees,  popular  belief  has  so  far  misunder¬ 
stood  the  ancient  writers  ;  but  as  far  as  the  statements  go  that  a 
large  tract  of  land  was  deliberately  laid  waste,  and  that  houses 
and  churches  were  overthrown,  so  far  popular  belief  only  repeats 
the  statement  of  the  ancient  writers.  Domesday  moreover 
shows  beyond  doubt  that  many  neighbouring  estates  had  been 
wholly  or  partly  taken  into  the  Forest,  and  that  places 
which  had  been  the  habitation  of  men  were  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  men  no  longer.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that,  when  a  man's  land  had  been  taken  into  the  Forest, 
his  meadow-land,  much  or  little,  was  left  to  him.  Of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  churches  there  is  no  certain  mention  in  the  Survey,  while  one 
church,  and  perhaps  another,  are  spoken  of  as  standing.  But  the 
entries  about  churches  in  Domesday  are  so  capricious  that  it  would 
be  equally  unsafe  to  infer  from  this  either  that  no  churches  were 
pulled  down  or  that  all  were  pulled  down  except  one  or  two. 
Domesday,  however,  shows  that  afforestation  did  not  imply,  as  no 
rational  person  would  think  that  it  did  imply,  the  complete  de¬ 
population  of  the  district.  The  Forest  to  this  day  has  its  inhabi¬ 


tants,  with  their  special  laws,  customs,  and  officers.  And  there 
are  tracts  within  the  Forest  which  are  not  of  the  Forest;  district. v 
with  the  Forest  all  round  them,  but  to  which  the  forest  laws  do 
not  apply.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  these  in  some  cases  re¬ 
present  the  land  which  was  left  to  the  owners.  Thus,  at  Minstead, 
Godric  Malf  had  in  King  Edward’s  day  three  hides  and  a  half,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey  his  sons  had  only  half  a  hide,  because 
the  rest  was  in  the  Forest.  In  the  old  times  the  estate  had  been 
worth  eight  pounds  yearly ;  it  had  sunk,  probably  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  afforestation,  to  fifteen  shillings,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey  reckoned  at  twenty  shillings.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  great  difference  was  caused  merely  by  throwing 
Godric’s  wood  or  waste  land  into  the  Forest.  To  lose 
seven-eighths  of  his  income,  he  must  have  lost  much  cul¬ 
tivated  and  really  valuable  land.  There  is  now  a  Manor 
of  Minstead,  which  is  not  in  the  Forest,  but  which  is 
much  larger  in  extent  than  the  half  hide  of  Godric’s  sons.  This 
looks  very  much  as  if  some  land  at  some  time  or  other  had  been 
disafforested.  Again,  there  are  places  where  trees  must  either 
have  been  planted  or  allowed  to  grow  up  where  at  one  time  no 
trees  could  have  been.  Thus  the  ancient  fortification  of  Mall- 
wood  Castle,  older  than  William,  older  doubtless  than  Cerdic,  is 
now  covered  with  wood,  which  it  doubtless  was  not  when  it 
served  as  the  military  post  of  any  people.  Thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  matter  would  call  for  a  most  minute  knowledge 
of  every  piece  of  ground  in  the  district,  combined  with  an  equally 
minute  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Domesday  and  of  the- 
history  and  customs  of  its  age.  The  unlucky  thing  is  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  general  and  the  special  knowledge  are  so  seldom 
found  in  the  same  person. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  throw  aside  the  distinct  witness  of  the 
authorities  from  which  alone  we  can  get  the  history  of  those  times, 
that  the  making  of  the  New  Forest,  the  “  mickle  deer-frith,” 
really  did  bring  about  a  considerable  amount  of  destruction. 
On  one  point  of  no  small  importance  we  are  left  wholly  to  guess¬ 
work.  Among  those  whose  estates  were  cut  short  to  make 
the  Forest  were  many  otherwise  unknown  Englishmen ;  but  there 
were  also  some  Normans  of  the  highest  rank.  It  would  hardly 
have  suited  William's  prudence  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  not 
have  suited  his  spirit  of  formal  legality  in  either  case,  to  take  away 
the  lands  of  either  class  without  making  some  show  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  We  may  guess  that  both  classes  got  either  money  or  land 
elsewhere  in  exchange  for  the  land  which  they  had  to  give  up ; 
but  we  can  do  more  than  guess.  But  in  any  case  they  had  to  give 
up  their  land ;  in  any  case  places  which  had  been  the  habitation  of 
man  were  laid  waste  to  become  the  dwelling  of  the  wild  beast.  It 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  set  aside  such  evidence  as  we  have  for  this 
fact  as  mere  invention,  as  the  mere  outpouring  of  English  dislike 
to  the  Conqueror.  But  when  from  the  general  fact  of  destruction 
we  come  to  the  amount  of  destruction,  on  that  point  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  local  inquirers  who  have  called  in  question  the 
received  account  have  a  good  case.  There  certainly  is,  as  there 
could  hardly  fail  to  be,  a  large  amount  of  exaggeration  in  the 
story  told  by  the  ancient  writers.  Something  was  clearly  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  clearly  not  so  much  as  we  should  infer  from  their 
descriptions.  We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  figures  which, 
some  of  them  give  us,  the  number  of  churches  which 
were  pulled  down,  or  the  number  of  miles  over  which  the 
devastation  was  spread  ;  one  of  the  first  things  which  the  historical 
critic  learns  is  to  distrust  all  figures,  whether  in  those  times  or  in 
his  own.  If  two  or  three  churches  were  pulled  down,  they  would 
be  multiplied  in  common  belief  into  twenty  or  thirty.  And  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Forest  district,  as  a  whole,  could  never  have 
been  the  fertile  and  thickly  inhabited  laud  which  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  paint  it.  It  needs  no  special  knowledge  either  of  geology 
or  of  agriculture  to  see  that  large  tracts  of  waste,  treeless  land 
within  the  Forest  bounds  could  never  have  been  of  any  greater 
■  worth  than  they  are  now.  It  was  most  likely  because  the  district 
was  so  full  of  wild  land  that  William  chose  it  to  make  a  forest, 
and  added  to  it  pieces  of  cultivated  land  here  and  there  which  lay 
convenient.  It  is  for  local  inquiry  to  map  out  each  particular  spot, 
and  to  trace  its  history.  The  general  historian,  comparing  the  look 
of  the  country  with  the  entries  in  Domesday  and  the  statements 
of  ancient  writers,  can  come  only  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  received  account  is  neither  to  be  accepted  literally  nor  to  be 
cast  aside  as  mere  fiction.  Some  amount  of  destruction  was 
wrought  in  the  making  of  the  mickle  deer-frith,  but  not  nearly  so- 
much  as  we  should  be  led  to  think  from  the  wail  which  is  sent 
up  by  Florence  and  Orderic. 

Some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
received  story — in  Mr.  Wise’s  book  on  the  New  Forest,  for 
instance — come  to  very  little.  Some  of  them  are  founded  on  utter 
misunderstanding  of  the  age  and  its  feelings.  Mr.  Wise  says: — 

The  chroniclers  had  every  reason  to  malign  William.  His  very  position 
was  enough.  He  had  pressed  with  a  heavy  hand  on  the  old  English  nobles, 
stripped  them  of  their  lands,  their  civil  power,  and  their  religious  houses  ; 
and  failing  to  learn,  had,  like  a  second  Attila,  tried  to  uproot  their 
language. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  chroniclers  do  not  malign  William, 
but  do  him  full  justice;  and,  whether  Attila  tried  to  uproot  any 
languages  or  not,  William  certainly  never  tried  to  uproot  that 
English  tongue  which  was  the  language  of  his  own  writs. 
Again,  it  proves  nothing  against  the  destruction  of  churches  by 
William  to  show  that  there  are  churches  in  the  Forest  which  must 
have  been  built  in  his  days  or  later.  And  it  proves  absolutely 
nothing  to  say,  as  we  have  heard  said,  that,  if  houses  and  churches 
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have  been  pulled  down,  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  their  founda¬ 
tions.  People  do  not  seem  to  know  that  even  stone  buildings  were 
often  built  without  any  foundations,  and  that,  in  this  district  of 
Hampshire,  we  may  be  sure  that,  not  only  houses,  but  churches  too, 
were  mere  buildings  of  wood ;  a  whole  city  of  them  might  be 
swept  away,  and  leave  no  sign  at  all,  within  a  much  less  time  than 

eight  hundred  years.  .  .  .  , 

On  the  other  hand,  while  local  inquiry  in  this  district 
has  really  done  service  by  calling  in  question,  though  a  little  too 
fiercely,  a  received  belief  which  is  certainly  exaggerated,  the  his¬ 
torian  finds  in  the  Forest  district,  as  in  others,  some  strange  local 
beliefs,  the  authority  for  which  it  is  easier  to  ask  for  than  to  find. 
It  is  strange  that  even  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  could  have  believed  in 
.a  man  bearing  the  hereditary  surname  of  Purkiss  in  the  time  of 
William  Rufus.  The  charcoal-burner  Purkiss  may  fairly  go  to 
keep  company  with  Coplestone  and  the  others  who  were  at  home 
when  the  Conqueror  came,  and  with  the  Sir  J ohn  Ashburnham  who 
defended  Dover  Castle  against  William.  A  spot,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  shown  as  the  place  where  Rufus  fell,  though,  except 
the  statement  that  it  was  on  the  site  of  a  destroyed  church, 
there  is  nothing  to  fix  it  to  one  part  of  the  Forest  more  than 
another.  Now  this  story  about  the  destroyed  church  is  worth 
notice  on  two  grounds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tale  could  haidlv 
have  arisen  unless  there  had  been  some  destroyed  churches ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  were  any  destroyed  churches,  popular  belief 
would  be  certain  to  fix  the  death  of  Rufus,  in  whatever  part  oi  the 
Forest  it  happened,  on  the  site  of  one  of  them.  The  statement 
therefore  proves  nothing  as  to  the  particular  place  where  Rufus  iell. 
It  does  prove  something  as  to  the  general  l’act  that  some 
churches  were  destroyed.  Then  there  is  a  manor  called  Avon 
Tyrrell,  and  a  place  called  Tyrrell's  I  orge,  and  a  story  that  the  maiioi 
■of  Avon  Tyrrell  pays  a  yearly  sum  to  the  Crown,  as  a  fine  because 
Walter  Tyrrell  in  his  flight  had  his  horse  shod  at  that  forge.  That 
there  is  a  manor  of  Avon  Tyrrell,  and  that  it  pays  a  yearly  sum  to 
the  Crown,  are  undoubted  facts  ;  but,  as  it  clearly  takes  its  name 
from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Tyrrell  who  held  it  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  we  must  ask  lor  some  documentary  evidence 
before  we  believe  that  the  manor,  the  forge,  or  the  payment  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  alleged  slayer  of  the  Red  King.  A\  imam 
Rufus,  the  Chronicler  tells  us,  was  slain  of  his  own  men.  It  is 
certain  that  general  belief  at  the  time  looked  on  A  alter  Tyrrell  as 
the  slayer.  It  is  equally  certain  that  W  alter  Tyrrell  himself,  long 
after,  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  any  way,  solemnly 
denied  to  Abbot  Suger  that  he  knew  anything  about  the  matter. 
There  are  therefore  no  very  certain  grounds  for  the  historian  to 
go  upon ;  but  the  popular  belief,  strengthened  by  the  later  pre¬ 
sence  of  Tyrrells  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  quite  enough  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  any  number  of  stories  about  manors,  fines,  and 
horse-shoes. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  BISIIOTS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

WE  made  only  a  passing  reference  at  the  time  to  the  war  of 
words  which  has  been  going  on  between  the  Prussian 
Bishops  and  the  Ministry.  But  now  that  an  elaborate  rejoinder 
to  the  Ministerial  rescript  of  April  9,  in  reply  to  their  previous 
memorial,  has  at  length  been  issued  by  the.  Bishops,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  a  little  more  fully  into  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  them.  As  we  said  before,  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  the 
Bishops  and  Prince  Bismarck  can  ever  agree,  and  he  has  certainly 
done  his  best  to  make  such  agreement  even  more  impossible  than 
before  by  his  way  of  meeting'their  remonstrances.  To  repeat  our 
previous  summary  of  his  reply,  he  tells  them  that  what  they  say 
is  nonsense.  AVe  might  have  added  that  he  goes  even  further,  and 
tells  them,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  their  statements  are 
false,  and  that  they  know  it.  There  may  of  course  be  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  but  not  obvious  to  a  looker-on,  for  adopting 
this  trenchant  method  of  controversy  ;  but  it  is  certainly  unusual 
in  official  documents,  and  it  does  not  strike  one  at  first  sight  as 
either  dignified  or  discreet.  Even  if  the  Government  had  through¬ 
out  the  best  of  the  argument,  they  would  have  lost  nothing  by  the 
use  of  a  more  diplomatic  style.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Falk  laws,  it  requires  a  very 
thoroughgoing  partisan  indeed  to  maintain  that  in  this,  cone- 
sp  on  donee  the  Government  have  the  best  of  it,  except,  indeed, 
when  they  descend  into  the  quasi-theological  arena,  and  achieve  a 
sort  of  personal  victory  by  seizing  the  cast-off  weapons  of  the 
Bishops  to  turn  them  against  themselves.  It  is  always  tempting, 
though  hardly  generous,  to  urge  on  those  who  have  suffered 
from  neglecting  our  advice  the  consolatory  reflection,  “  I  told 
you  so.”  And  the  temptation  must  have  been  still  stronger  to. 
Prince  Bismarck  to  remind  the  Bishops,  who  complain  bitterly  ot 
what  it  has  all  along  suited  him  to  represent  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Vatican  decrees,  that  five  years  ago 
they  t'^mselves  predicted  this  very  consequence.  .  That  there 
is  ready  any  moral  connexion  between  the  Vatican  dogmas 
and  the  Falk  laws  has  still  to  be  proved,  and  in  any  case 
the  wisdom  of  a  mere  ad  hominem  retort  is  often  more.than  ques¬ 
tionable.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ministerial  rescript 
carried  its  sting  in  the  tail,  and  it  was  perhaps  on  purpose  that  what 
was  felt  to  be  the  most  effective,  if  the  least  persuasive,  argument 
was  reserved  to  the  last.  That  the  Bishops  felt  its  force  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain.  On  every  other  point  they  are  able  to  make  a  good 
fight,' but  nothing  can  be  feebler  or  more  irrelevant — we  will  not 
so  far  emulate  the  style  of  their  official  critic  as  to  say  nothing  can 


be  more  “  astonishing  and  untrue  ’’—than  their  awkward  attempt 
to  evade  the  force  of  this  direct  personal  appeal.  I  ho  simple 
fact  is,  that  since  then  they  have  entirely  changed  their  minds, 
or  at  all  events  have  entirely  changed  their  policy, .  and  do 
not  choose  to  admit  it.  The  question  has,  properly  speaking,  \eiy 
little  to  do  with  the  pending  conflict  between  Church  and  btate, 
but  they  have  themselves  to  thank  for  giving  their  opponents  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  it.  j 

The  original  memorial  of  the  Bishops,  addressed  to  the  German 
Emperor  under  date  of  April  2,  was  occasioned  by  the  Bill  then 
before  the  Prussian  Landtag,  and  which  has  now  become  law, 
requiring  of  all  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  a  declaration  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  the  condition  of 
retaining  their  emoluments.  Against  this  the  Bishops  argue,  first, 
that  such  a  declaration  of  unconditional  obedience  to  the  law  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  Christian  conscience,  and  tnat 
the  Apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  early  Church  suffered  death  rather 
than  obey  laws  which  interfered  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
They  say  further  that  the  State  payments  proposed,  to  be 
withdrawn  are  partly  guaranteed  under  express  stipulations  to 
which  the  honour  of  Prussia  is  pledged,  and  are  partly  tne  legal 
substitute  for  ancient  endowments  which  have  been  secularized ; 
in  neither  case  do  they  spring  from  the  mere  liberality  ot  the 
State.  On  the  other  hand,  liberal  payments  are.  made  to  the 
ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  are  now  being  increased.  It 
is  peculiarly  distressing  to  them  that  the  .  withdrawal  of  these 
emoluments  should  be  threatened  as  a  punishment  ior  then  le- 
fusal  to  carry  out  the  May  laws,  in  which  they  could  not  co-operate 
without  violating  their  most  sacred  duties  and  the  divine  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  In  this  emergency  they  appeal,  not  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  “in  which  the  appreciation  of  Christian 
views  is  more  and  more  disappearing-,”  but  to  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self,  and  entreat  him  to  refuse  his  supreme  sanction  to  a  law 
which  violates  acknowledged  rights,  and  must  lead  to  unspeakable 
distress,  perplexity,  and  disturbance.  To  this  memorial,  which  is 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  dignity  of  tone,  and  which  we  may 
fairly  surmise  was  mainly  intended  as  an  appeal  to  public  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  Emperor,  as  might  have  been  expected,,  made  no  reply  ; 
but  the  Ministry — or,  in  other  words,  Prince  Bismarck  replied  in 
his  name,  and  the  reply  was  on  this  wise.  The  Bishops  are  first 
informed  that  “grief  and  surprise”  are  aroused  by. their  assertion 
that  in  Prussia  it  is  a  denial  of  the  Christian  iaith  to  promise 
obedience  to  laws  which  are  willingly  sworn  to  and  obeyed  by  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy  elsewhere;  which,  however,  they  had 
not  said.  “No  less  astonishing  and  untrue  ”  is  their  assertion  that 
the  Falk  laws  forbid  the  preaching  of  divine  truth ;  which  also 
they  had  not  said.  They  ought  to  have  known,  and  easily  might 
have  known,  that  their  statement  about  the  increased  payments  ot 
Protestant  ministers  was  untrue;  and  they  must  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  the  measures  which  they  deprecate  in.  such  in¬ 
sulting  terms  could  never  have  been  brought  beiore  Parliament  at 
all  without  the  Emperor’s  sanction.  They  must  have  known 
equally  well  that  the  emoluments  proposed  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  would  never  have  been  granted  at  all  had  it  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  meant  to  make  their  obedience  to  the  State 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Pope.  And  then  the  rescript  winds 
up  with  the  argumentum  ad  homines  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  “  If  the  proposed  law  is  to  lead  to  such  unspeakable 
perplexity  and  disturbances,  those  among  their  lordships  who  in 
1870,  beiore  the  proclamation  of  the  Vatican  decrees,  foresaw  and 
eloquently  predicted  these  results,  should  ask  themseives  it  they 
might  not,  by  firmly  adhering  to  their  convictions,  have  averted 
these  perils  from  our  fatherland.”  It  must  be  allowed  that  there 
is  not  too  much  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  in  this  official  reply,  which 
curtly  informs  the  Bishops  that  all  their  statements  or  rather  all 
the  statements  which  their  critic  puts  into  their  mouths  are 
foolish,  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  false,  and  that  several  at  least 
thev  might  or  must  have  known  to  be  false.  Prince  Bismarck, 
though  he  may  be  headstrong  and  violent,  is  too  shrewd  a  states¬ 
man  not  to  act  upon  a  plan,  and  if  the  terms  and  tone  of  the 
Ministerial  rescript  make  it  studiously  irritating  and  offensive,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  was  meant  to  be  so.  At  the  present  stage  of 
the  quarrel  he  perhaps  considers  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
any  further  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  that  the. sooner  matters 
are  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end  the  better.  Since  the  paper 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  was  issued,  on  April  9,  the  Bill 
which  occasioned  it  has  become  law,  the  clauses  of  the.Constitution 
guaranteeing-  to  ecclesiastical  communions  in  Prussia  the  inde¬ 
pendent  management  ot  their  own  affairs  have  been  repealed,  and 
the- religious  orders  have  been  abolished,  not  to  enumerate  othei 
measures  of  a  kindred  tendency.  The  only  crumb  ot  comfort  that 
has  been  thrown  to  the  Bishops  from  any  quarter  comes  from 
schismatical  Russia — if,  that  is  to  say,  they  attach  credit  to  the 
rumour  of  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  tho 
Russian  Court  and  the  Holy  See,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
latter  shall  cease  to  patronize  the  cause  of  Polish  nationality,  and 
that  the  former  shall  refuse  its  moral  support  to  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  Prussia. 

Prince  Bismarck  took  but  a  week  to  reply  to  the  episcopal 
memorial,  but  the  Bishops  seem  to  have  occupied  six  weeks  in 
preparing  their  rejoinder,  which  only  appeared  in  the  Germania  on 
Mav  1 8,°though  it  is  somewhat  loosely  dated  “the  end  of  April.” 
It  thus  comes°much  too  late  to  affect  the  immediate  question  at 
jssue — Pad  that  been  otherwise  conceivable — and  can  only  be  in¬ 
tended  as  a  public  manifesto,  emanating,  we  presume, from  the  recent 
episcopal  meeting  at  Fulda.  It  may  be  probably  conjectured  that 
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both  the  original  memorial  and  this  rejoinder  come  from  the  ready 
pen  of  Bishop  Ketteler,  the  inspiring  genius  and  by  far  the  ablest 
mind  of  the  Prussian  episcopate.  The  Bishops  naturally  enough 
begin  by  pointing  out  that  they  have  never  said  that  obedience  in 
Prussia  to  laws  which  are  elsewhere  observed  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
is  a  denial  of  Christianity,  but  only  that  to  promise  unconditional 
submission  to  any  laws  which  the  State  may  enact  is  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  rights  of  the  Christian  conscience,  according  to  the 
apostolic  precept  that  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  They 
add  that  there  are,  however,  several  particulars  in  the  May  laws 
inconsistent  with  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  which 
they  cannot  therefore  obey.  There  are  also  indeed  several  details 
of  the  new  legislation  about  which  it  would  be  easy  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  State,  and  they  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But  to  say 
that  the  whole  system  of  the  Falk  laws  has  been  willingly 
accepted  and  sworn  to  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  other 
countries  is  a  statement  which  neither  has  been  proved  nor  ever 
can  be  proved,  and  as  long  as  it  is  sought  to  be  forced  upon  them 
in  its  integrity  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Church  and 
State  is  rendered  impossible.  As  regards  the  question  of  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  positively  without  a  minute  examination  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  every  State  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  either  established  or  tolerated  for  some  centuries 
past ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
Bishops  are  at  least  so  far  right  that  the  entire  system  of  the  Falk 
laws  has  not  previously  existed  anywhere  else,  and  that  some  of 
its  provisions  are  altogether  new.  They  go  on  to  observe,  truly 
enough,  that  they  did  not  say  iu  their  memorial  that  these  laws 
forbid  the  preaching  of  Divine  truth,  but  only  that  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  preferred  death  to  obeying  laws  which  forbade  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  added,  the  Falk  laws  do,  at  least  indirectly, 
interfere  with  the  teaching  of  Divine  truth,  for  no  priest  is  allowed 
to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments  without  a  civil  authoriza¬ 
tion,  which  is  made  dependent  on  conditions  which  he  cannot  in 
conscience  accept.  After  correcting-  a  misrepresentation  of  what 
they  had  said  about  the  payment  of  ministers  of  other  confes¬ 
sions,  the  Bishops  proceed  to  a  vindication  of  their  direct 
appeal  to  the  Emperor,  insisting  that  his  permission  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  is  quite  distinct  from  his  final 
sanction  of  a  law,  and  that  they  have  only  exercised  that 
privilege  of  appealing  to  the  throne  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights  which  is  recognized  in  every  Prussian  citizen,  “  to  say 
nothing  of  the  representatives  of  eight  millions  of  them.”  They 
say  that  they  have  never  made  their  obedience  to  the  laws  condi¬ 
tional  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  and  that  they  had  in 
fact  protested  against  them  as  incompatible  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Church  before  any  Papal  utterance  on  the  subject 
came  to  their  knowledge.  So  far  their  case  is  plausible  enough, 
and  they  appear  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  To  the  closing 
retort  ot  the  Ministerial  rescript,  as  to  their  conduct  and  predictions 
at  the  Vatican  Council,  they  can  make  of  course  but  a  very  lame 
reply.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  Vatican  decrees  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  relations  of  Church  and  State  may  in  a  sense  be 
true,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  such  disturbance  has  as  yet 
followed  except  in  Prussia,  Baden,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
But  it  is  no  less  certainly  untrue  to  say  that  the  Opposition 
Bishops  at  Rome  did  not  strongly  insistj  on  the  probability  and 
logical  necessity  of  such  a  result,  both  in  their  public  protests  and 
individual  manifestoes ;  all  the  more  strongly  perhaps  because  it 
was  their  policy — a  very  mistaken  policy,  as  the  event 
proved — to  dwell  mainly  on  the  “  inopportunist  ”  argument,  as  it 
has  been  termed  in  the  ugly  compound  coined  for  the  occasion, 
rather  than  on  their  real  objection,  that  they  knew  the  pro¬ 
posed  dogma  to  be  historically  false.  Nor  does  it  help 
their  cause  to  plead  that  “  the  sentence  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  settles  the  matter  for  every  Catholic  Christian,  and  to  re¬ 
fuse  submission  would  be  tantamount  to  apostacy  from  the 
Catholic  faith.”  For  it  was  part  of  their  contention  at  the  time 
that  no  Council  could  formulate  a  dogma  at  variance  with  the  tra¬ 
dition  and  history  of  the  Church  without  forfeiting  its  Oecumenical 
character,  if  indeed  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Curia  with 
its  freedom  of  action  had  not  already  deprived  the  Vatican 
Synod  of  any  such  claim.  And  when  the  decree  had  already 
been  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  General  Congregation, 
and  was  next  day  to  be  solemnly  ratified  iu  presence  of  the 
Pope,  they  lodged  a  formal  protest  against  it,  and  left  Rome, 
expressing  their  regret  that  “  they  should  find  the  peace  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  tranquillity  of  their  llocks  dist  urbed  ”  on  their 
return  home.  All  this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their  present 
attitude  towards  the  Vatican  Council,  but  the  inconsistency  would 
have  been  far  more  conspicuous  if  it  had  not  been  covered  and 
almost  dignified  by  their  resistance  to  oppressive  measures  for 
which  the  Council  supplied  only  a  conventional  pretext,  and  in 
which  they  would  have  been  no  better  disposed  to  acquiesce  before 
than  since.  Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  the  Falk  legislation, 
it  has  strengthened  the  moral  position  of  Ultramontanism  in 
Prussia. 

Dr.  Dellinger  predicted  and  deplored  this  inevitable  result  of 
Trinee  Bismarck's  ecclesiastical  policy  two  years  .ago,  and  the 
Report  drawn  up  by  Professor  Schulte  and  read  and  accepted  the 
other  day  in  the  second  Old  Catholic  Synod  at  Bonn  affords  a 
curious  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  his  forecast.  The  Report 
does  not  indeed  condemn  the  Falk  laws,  but  it  manifests  a 
nervous  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Catholics  to  disclaim  a1! 


solidarity  with  the  Government  in  its  recent  acts.  The  new  laws, 
we  are  told,  do  not  concern  the  Old  Catholics  at  all,  and 
neither  benefit  nor  injure  them.  They  are  of  course  so  far 
interested  in  the  conflict  that  both  they  and  the  Prussian 
Government  are  engaged  in  repelling  a  common  foe,  but 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  wholly  different,  and 
they  have  neither  sought  nor  obtained  from  the  State  any 
assistance  in  prosecuting  it.  It  would  have  been  as  well  perhaps  if 
this  pointed  disclaimer  had  been  published  a  little  earlier.  But, 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  present  moment,  and  in  a  formal  docu¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  Synod,  it  must  be  taken  to  imply  that  tlltra- 
montanism  has  been  making  moral  capital  out  of  the  strong-handed 
attempt  to  suppress  it,  and  that  the  Old  Catholic  cause  has  propor¬ 
tionately  suffered.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  the  very  small 
advance  of  the  movement  during  the  past  year  as  recorded  in  the 
statistics  laid  before  the  Synod.  The  net  result  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Government,  which  has  now 
been  brought  to  a  close,  will  tell,  we  suspect,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

6  p  HERE  seems  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  official  shuffling 
-L  aud  intrigue,  to  be  some  prospect  of  the  truth  being  known  in 
regard  to  the  various  commercial  speculations  which  have  been 
carried  on  at  South  Kensington  under  the  auspices,  and  apparently 
with  the  funds,  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  on  various  pretexts  connected  with  science  and  art.  By  the 
supplemental  charter  under  which  the  Commissioners  were  reap¬ 
pointed  at  the  close  of  the  first  Exhibition,  it  is  directed  that  “  when 
as  well  all  the  matters  and  things  entrusted  to  be  done  by  our  said 
recited  charter  by  the  said  Commissioners  thereby  incorporated,  as 
all  the  matters  and  things  hereby  entrusted  to  be*  done  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  shall  be  fully  performed  or  become  incapable  of 
being  executed,”  the  charter  shall  become  void ;  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  Commissioners  are  to  report  their  doings  to  the 
Government.  How  far  the  Commissioners  have  accomplished  their 
duties,  or  found  them  incapable  of  being  executed,  is  not  yet  known, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Commissioners  have  taken  good  care 
to  keep  their  own  counsel.  No  Report  has  been  published  since 
1867,  and  the  Report  then  made  brings  the  accounts  down  only 
to  the  end  of  1866.  On  the  winding  up  in  1855  of  the  accounts  of 
the  original  Exhibition,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
186,436/.,  plus  some  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  from  rents  and 
miscellaneous  receipts,  which  was  certified  by  the  Governor  and 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  question  to  which 
many  people  would  now  like  an  answer  is,  What  has  been  done 
with  this  money,  and  also  in  what  way  has  science  or  art  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  benefited  by  it?  A  similar  inquiry  might, 
indeed,  be  made  in  regard  to  the  whole  group  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington  institutions.  Of  the  collection  of  industrial  art  which 
has  been  formed  there  we  have  every  desire  to  speak  with  re¬ 
spect.  It  was  very  much  required,  and  is,  in  its  way,  an 
admirable  museuln.  But  this  is  perhaps  the  only  substantial 
result  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  vast  sums — sums 
amounting  in  all,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  Parliamentary  re¬ 
turn,  to  1,200,000 /.,  though,  it  is  understood,  the  buildings  are 
only  half  completed,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  site  is  paid  for 
— which  have  been  expended  in  that  quarter  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  State.  This,  however,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the 
Government,  and  not  the  reappointed  Commission  of  1851. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  1861,  as  was  lately 
pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  of  whose  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  no  not  ice  was  taken,  part  of  the  ground  in  the  possession  of  the 
Commissioners  was  leased  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Commissioners  undertaking  to  spend  50,000/.  upon  ground  works, 
arcades,  &c.,  while  the  Society  covenanted  to  spend  another 
50,000/.,  40,000/.  being  raised  upon  5  per  cent,  debenture  bonds. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Horticultural  Society  is  now  in¬ 
solvent,  or  that' at  least  it  contemplates  for  reasons  of  its  own,  not 
of  a  very  creditable  kind,  going  through  the  Court ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  account  stands  between  the  Society 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners.  On  this  point  Lord  Bury,  who 
took  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Tuesday,  was  very- 
vague  and  mysterious.  He  stated  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  had  conveyed  to  the  Council  of  that  body  a  cer¬ 
tain  trust,  “  which  was,  that  they  should  make  arrangements  with 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  future  carrying  on  of  the 
Society  ” ;  but  that  the  Commissioners  had  not  met  this  proposal 
in  a  favourable  manner.  It  is  possible  that  the  Commissioners 
may  have  looked  at  the  matter  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Talley¬ 
rand's  reply  to  the  beggar  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  living : — 

“  Je  n’en  vois  pas  la  necessity.”  Lord  Bury  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  may  fairly  be  asked  to  show  why  the  Society  should  be 
carried  on  at  all.  The  Horticultural  Society  has  been  from  the 
first,  as  far  as  science  and  art  are  concerned,  to  a  great  extent 
an  imposture.  The  pursuit  of  scientific  botany  has  been  uniformly 
neglected  ;  and  the  gardens,  instead  of  being  a  model  of  skilful 
horticulture,  are  equally  contemptible  from  a  scientific  or  orna¬ 
mental  point  of  view.  The  object  of  the  Council  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  to  make  the  grounds  a  sort  of  popular  tea-gardens,  a 
fashionable  Cremorne,  and  it  is  quite  a  wonder  that  a  dancing- 
platform  has  never  been  introduced.  But  perhaps  it  may  prove  to 
be  part  of  the  scheme  by  which  the  Fellows  hope  to  retrieve  their 
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misfortunes.  The  manner  in  which  the  Society  has  for  the  last 
few  years  been  encouraging  botanical  enterprise  has  apparently 
taken  a  very  curious  form.  It  has  been  keeping  its  head  above 
water  by  means  of  the  gate-money  taken  at  tiower-shows  ;  and  of 
course  in  order  to  have  a  flower-show  there  must  be  flowers. 
The  Society  accordingly  offers  prizes  for  the  best  specimens,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  gardeners  to  till  its  tents  and  arcades ;  but 
for  some  time  past,  it  seems,  these  prizes  have  not  been  paid, 
and  the  Society  is  now  endeavouring  to  evade  payment  of  them 
altogether  by  going  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  It  must  seem 
to  any  ordinary  person  that  this  is  very  like  a  theatrical  manager 
pocketing  the  money  taken  at  the  doors,  and  then  refusing  to  pay 
his  performers.  “  Every  one,”  said  Lord  Bury,  “  was  aware 
that  the  funds  had  been  steadily  falling  off  tor  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Every  one  was  also  aware  that  they  had  had  to 
postpone  the  payment  of  prizes  in  former  years,  and  that  certain 
gentlemen  having  made  arrangements  with  their  gardeners  to  pay 
them  in  part  out  of  the  prizes  they  might  shake  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  an  action  had  been  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  gardeners,  but  in  reality  by  gentlemen  who  ought 
to  have  considered  the  position  of  the  Society.”  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  Society  should  be  allowed  to  offer  prizes  in  order 
to  provide  for  shows  out  of  which  it  makes  a  profit,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  other  people  are  to  pay  for  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  a  prize  was  essentially  a  debt  of  honour,  but  in  any  case  the 
money  is  not  extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  Society,  but  is 
voluntarily  offered  as  a  means  of  obtaining  goods — we  should  be 
sorry  to  say  on  false  pretences.  It  is  the  invariable  custom  for 
the  gardeners  to  receive  the  prize-money,  and  their  employers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  member  of  the  Society  has  protested 
against  the  insolvency  plea  as  a  disgrace  to  a  Society  which  bore 
the  name  of  Royal ;  but  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  Royalty  that  its 
character  does  not  depend  upon  all  that  has  been  done  in  its  name 
in  this  mysterious  neighbourhood. 

Everybody  will  remember  the  flourish  ot  trumpets  with  which 
the  Horticultural  Society  was  installed  in  its  new  grounds  when 
it  quitted  the  pleasant  groves  of  Chiswick.  Not  only  was  practical 
botany  to  be  carried  to  an  unparalleled  pinnacle  of  glory,  but  art 
and  science  generally  were  somehow  to  be  regenerated.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  great  institutions  of  South  Kensington, 
'it  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  most  exalted  patronage,  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  official  prayers.  And  what  has 
come  of  it  all  ?  After  a  miserable  career  of  inefficiency  and 
failure,  the  concern  is  bankrupt,  and  the  public  and  the  gardeners 
have  been  equally  disappointed.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  disclosures  which  may  now  be  expected,  some  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  peculiar  financial  relations  ot  the  International 
Exhibitions,  which  have  broken  down  so  ludicrously,  with  the 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Royal  .Com¬ 
missioners  on  the  other.  Some  faint  trace  of  flickering  vitality 
may  still  be  detected  in  the  International  Commissioners.  A  few 
weeks  ago  they  had  a  competition  in  beer,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a 
branch  both  of  science  and  art;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
galleries  are  at  present  devoted  to  the  refuse  of  some  foreign 
studios  and  auction-rooms.  There  is' every  prospect  that  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  is  destined  to  succumb  to  the  same  influences 
which  have  been  fatal  to  its  neighbours ;  but  it  stands  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing.  Though  it  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  it  has  been  established  by  means  of 
private  subscriptions,  and,  if  the  subscribers  are  contented,  that 
is  perhaps  enough.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  public  place  of  amusement  in 
direct  competition  with  other  speculations  of  the  kind  should  be 
identified  with  the  State  even  in  a  nominal  way.  The  moral  of 
these  various  failures  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  would  be  well 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood.  The  International  Ex¬ 
hibitions  and  the  Horticultural  Society  have  broken  down  simply 
because  they  were  in  a  great  measure  artificial  creations  based 
on  empty  pretences.  They  made  use  of  distinguished  names 
and  big  ideas  to  conjure  with,  but  genuine  scientific  interests 
were  subordinated  to  personal  fads  and  private  interests.  There 
has  been  an  immense  parade  of  doing  great  things,  and  it  has 
all  come  to  nothing.  The  Exhibitions  were  mere  bazaars 
%for  the  convenience  of  advertising  shopkeepers ;  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens  have  served  no  higher  purpose  than  that 
of  a  lounge  for  nurserymaids  and  a  flirting  ground  for 
West-end  idlers;  and  the  Royal  “Central  Hall  of  Science  and 
Art  ”  is  conducted  on  just  the  same  principles  and  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  any  ordinary  concert-room.  Art  and  science,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  helped,  have  been  discredited  by  the  vulgar  art  and 
sham  science  which  have  usurped  their  honours,  and  by  the  general 
jobbery  and  mismanagement  which  have  pervaded  the  whole  system 
from  first  to  last.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  abuses  should 
happen  under  the  authority  of  men  of  high  rank  and  reputation, 
such  as  the  members  of  the  various  Royal  Commissions  ;  but  the 
explanation  is  that  these  names  are  employed  only  as  an  ornamental 
screen,  while  the  real  work  is  left  in  the  hands  of  practically 
irresponsible  agents,  whose  chief  concern  has  been  to  provide  nests 
for  themselves  and  their  friends.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
means  may  be  found  of  putting  an  end  to  what  has  too  long  been 
a  public  scundal.  Speculative  shows  of  this  kind  should  be  left  to 
professional  showmen. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

IV- 

IP  UROPE,  it  is  sometimes  said,  devotes  periods  of  peace  only 
Li  to  preparation  for  war,  and  our  painters,  at  all  events  in  day3 
of  tranquillity,  love  to  revisit  battle-fields  in  order  to  renew  the 
strife.  With  French  and  German  artists  this  practice  became 
long  ago  habitual,  but  not  till  the  present  year  has  war  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Royal  Academy.  And  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  the  fighting  propensities  of  man — and  in  these  times, 
when  equal  rights  are  claimed,  we  must  add  of  woman  also 
find  not  only  gratification,  but  occasion  for  exercise,  in  these 
battle  pictures.  The  other  day  so  tumultuous  was  the  crowd 
gathered  before  Miss  Thompson’s  dramatic  representation  of  “  The 
28th  Regiment  at  Quatre  Bras”  (853)  that  a  struggle  almost 
amounting  to  a  combat  ensued,  in  which  ladies  took  part,  one  of 
them  being  driven  bodily,  with  an  audible  collision,  against  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiers  in  the  front  rank.  Unfortunately  the 
merits  of  the  picture  afford  no  excuse  for  such  unseemly  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  it  is,  as  we  said  in  our  introductory  article,  inferior 
to  the  overrated  u  Roll  Call  19  of  last  year ;  and  yet  it  deserves 
something  more  than  faint  praise.  We  are  told  that  at  the  battle 
of  Quatre  Bras,  16th  June,  1815,  the  28th  Regiment,  after  sus¬ 
taining  “  a  lone:  series  of  unsuccessful  attacks,”  repulsed  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  a  final  and  “  furious  charge  simultaneously 
delivered  against  three  faces  of  the  square.”  It  is  added  that 
“the  failure  of  these  attempts  to  break  their  formation 
was  productive  of  much  levity  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  younger  soldiers,  instances  of  which  are  traditional  in 
the  regiment.”  This  is  the  situation.  The  soldiers  in  the 
front  line  are  on  their  knees'  with  bayonets  fixed  to  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  enemy ;  the  men  in  the  second  rank  stand  upright,  and 
so  are  able  to  fire  a  volley  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  at  the 
advancing  foe.  We  gladly  admit  that  nothing  can  be  more  careful 
than  the  studv  of  some  of  these  figures  ;  in  the  heads  which  stand 
out  from  the  canvas  in  almost  stereoscopic  relief  we  read  the 
whole  story.  But  the  manner  is  too  much  after  the  miniature 
manipulation  of  Gerard  Dow.  The  attacking,  enemy  cannot  be 
seen,  and  yet  is,  as  it  were,  present  in  the  piercing  eye,  the  nerved 
energy,  and  the  exultant  triumph  of  the  brave  men  who  defy 
defeat.  In  other  words,  so  vivid  is  the  scene  within  view  that  the 
action  which  lies  beyond  the  confines  of  the  composition  is 
realized  by  the  spectator,  who,  in  fact,  imagines  himself  on  the 
spot.  Such  being  the  praise  which  we  are  able  to  accord,  the 
question  may  be  asked,  where  is  ground  for  blame  ?  In  the  first 
place,  then,  Miss  Thompson  this  year  challenges  criticism  by  the 
encounter  of  a  subject  presenting  all  but  insuperable  difficulties ; 
last  year  she  was  wisely  content  with  rest,  this  time  she  rushes 
into  action ;  we  know  only  two  or  three  battle-painters  either  in 
France  or  Germany  who  could  pass  scatheless  through  so  trying  an 
ordeal.  Then,  again,  the  picture  is  most  unequal;  some  ol  the 
heads  are  finished  to  a  fault  as  miniatures  cut  out  and  then  stuck 
upon  canvas,  while  other  parts  of  the  picture  are  left,  not  in  a 
sketchiness  which  often  may  be  a  sign  of  mastery,  but  in  a  slovenly 
unfinish,  which  suggests  ill-training.  Lastly,  the  colour  is 
simply  abominable ;  nothing  can  be  more  crude  or  disagreeable  than 
the  red  coats  against  the  bluish  white  of  the  gunpowder  smoke. 
Yet  all  must  admit  that  the  picture,  notwithstanding  its  short¬ 
comings,  escapes  failure ;  it  shows  a  talent  which,  though  suffering- 
temporary  discouragement,  need  not  fear  ultimate  defeat. 

A  work  of  more  maturity,  as  might  be  expected,  is  “  La 
charge  des  cuirassiers  frangais  a  Waterloo  ”  (613),  by  the  well- 
trained  French  painter  M.  Philippoteaux.  The  late  Mr.  George 
Jones,  R.A.,  depicted  “Waterloo”  again  and  again;  but  in 
this  class  of  subjects  our  English  painters  have  always  proved 
themselves  inferior  to  the  French  ;  they  are  apt  to  turn  a  victory 
into  a  disaster,  while  French  painters  cover  a  defeat  with 
flying  colours.  The  English  may  be  more  truthful  as  historians,, 
but  they  are  certainly  less  skilful  as  tacticians  on  canvas.  M. 
Philippoteaux  comes  among  us  as  a  comparative  stranger ;  it 
may  therefore  be  interesting  to  learn  that  he  was  born  in  Paris, 
that  he  has  now  arrived  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty,  and  that  he- 
is  known  by  numerous  works,  such  as  “  The  Death  of  Turenne,” 
“  The  Retreat  from  Moscow,”  “  The  Siege  of  Antwerp,”  and,  lastly, 
in  the  Paris  Salon  of  the  present  year,  by  “  The  Meeting  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Sully  on  the  morrow  of  the  Battle  of  Ivry.”  The  artist, 
as  in  the  picture  before  us,  usually  brings  into  action  figures 
on  a  small  scale,  vivacious  in  movement,  and  grouped  so  as  to  com¬ 
pose  well  with  the  landscape  wherein  the  passage  of  arms  may  be 
laid.  He  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  individual  character — an  accu¬ 
sation  we  can  credit  in  the  presence  of  “  Les  cuirassiers  frangais. 
Another  battle-piece  for  notice  is  “Ligny  ”  (877),  by  Mr.  Crofts; 
the  picture  at  a  distance  looks  effective,  but  it  does  not  bear  close 
examination.  Still  less  m-oof  against  criticism  is  the  well-meant 
effort  of  Mr.  Sydney  Ha'll,  “  Her  Majesty  Presenting  Colours  to 
the  79th  Cameron  Highlanders”  (276).  This  cannot  pass. for 
art ;  the  picture  is  without  drawing  or  knowledge  in  the  technique 
of  painting  ;  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  of  any  historic  value 
or  otherwise  is  a  melancholy  sign  of  the  inartistic  times  in  which 
we  live.  Of  course  it  is  “  exhibited  by  command,”  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  won  “  the  line.” 

Mr.  Herkomer,  who  is  known  by  good  w'ork  in  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  has  made  a  great  hit  in  “  The  Last 
Muster  ”  (898).  Here  on  a  Sunday  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
I  we  are  introduced  to  a  congregation  of  aged  pensioners  with  heads 
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nil  turned  one  way,  intent  on  the  religious  service.  Every  man  is 
dressed  in  red,  many  are  decked  with  medals,  one  at  least  has  a 
woodeu  leg,  and  most  are  either  grey  or  bald.  The  scene  professes 
to  he  real  and  literal ;  the  heads  look  like  veritable  portraits ;  yet 
we  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  overweighted  with  brain,  con¬ 
sidering  that  these  pensioners  could  never  have  had  much  occasion 
to  exercise  any  little  mind  with  which  Providence  may  have  been 
pleased  to  bless  them.  Indeed  so  much  overdone  are  these  poor 
men  in  the  way  of  intellect,  that  some  of  them  have  been  mistaken 
for  members  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  ;  we  seem,  in  fact,  to  recognize  among  the  company  the 
head  of  the  illustrious  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  a 
leading  geologist,  though  dead,  appears  to  honour  the  occasion 
with  his  presence.  The  artist  has  evidently  made  an  unusual  effort 
to  exalt  his  materials,  and  is  certainly  not  without  his  reward. 
The  style  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Legros,  whose  name  is  for 
a  wonder  absent  from  the  Catalogue. 

Mr.  Pettie,  It. A.,  who  has  found  his  profit  every  way  in  ex¬ 
changing  Edinburgh  for  London,  eschews  refinement,  it  may  be 
inevitably,  when  depicting  the  “  Scene  in  Hal  of  the  Wynd’s 
Smithy”  (223).  Here  is  yet  another  dark  and  muddled  canvas 
from  Scotland.  Darkness,  it  is  true,  at  least  when  removed  from 
blackness,  may  possess  the  elements  of  grandeur ;  but  opaque  shadow 
lias  little  excuse  when  used  as  a  cloud  or  a  cloak  to  hide  careless 
drawing  and  reckless  execution.  Mr.  Pettie  has  been  pleased  to 
deposit  in  the  Academy  “  Jacobites  ”  (1217)  as  his  diploma  pic¬ 
ture.  The  composition  has  the  merit  of  concentration  and  dramatic 
vehemence,  but  not  a  single  figure,  not  one  scrap  of  drapery,  is 
drawn  with  precision  or  carried  out  with  the  slightest  pretence  to 
completeness.  This  is  the  Cockney-Scotch  school  with  which  the 
Academy  becomes  year  by  year  more  oppressed. 

Six'  John  Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  suffers  in  the  attempt  to  magnify  a 
manner  suited  for  water-colour  drawings  to  the  larger  scale  of  oil 
pictures.  Yet  in  “  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  at  the  Castle  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  ”  we  recognize  an  effort  to  gain  release  from  the 
chopped-up  execution  and  scattered  detail  sometimes  excusable  in 
drawings  made  for  the  portfolio  or  for  the  wood  engraver’s  block. 
This  composition,  which  reveals  the  knight  of  the  melancholy 
countenance  marching  towards  the  ladies  drawn  up  in  file  to  do 
him  honour  has  unusual  breadth.  The  lights  are  studiously  pre¬ 
served  ;  indeed  light  is  made  to  come  out  in  relief  from  light — a 
difficulty  which,  when  achieved,  becomes  a  triumph.  Worthy  of 
commendation  is  an  analogous  theme,  “  Don  Quixote  at  the  Ball  ” 
(1200),  by  Mr.  Pott. 

Realism  is  rampant  just  now,  and  any  one  who  may  take  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  crowds  of  visitors  who 
honour  the  Academy  bv  their  presence  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
learning  that  what  the  English  mind  is  most  capable  of  appreciating 
is  a  besom  or  a  mills  pail  painted  to  perfection.  For  this  sort  of 
thing  Mr.  Nicol,  A. It.  A.,  has  an  absolute  genius;  but  he  rises  even 
above  his  usual  level  when  in  “  The  Sabbath  Day”  (1159)  he  de¬ 
picts  an  inveterately  pious  old  Scotchwoman  who  is  canny  enough  to 
clutch  the  key  of  her  house  and  a  Bible  in  one  hand  while  she  takes 
consolation  under  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  her  umbrella  held 
in  the  other.  The  work,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  masterly  in  many 
ways,  but  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  artist  had  found  it  com¬ 
patible  with  his  conscience  to  immortalize  this  stalwart  crone  on 
one-tenth  of  the  scale.  Dutch  painters  seem  to  have  known  by 
instinct  that  low  life  is  best  excused  when  painted  in  the  small ; 
only  great  thoughts  demand  a  spacious  canvas.  Further  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  realism  and  mere  naturalism  which  afflict  the  English 
school  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Academy  gives  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  at  least  three  barber’s  shops.  Of  course  Mr.  Hodgson, 
A.R.A.,  is  clever  and  satirical  in  depicting  the  process  of  shaving- 
in  Tunis  (141),  and  Mr.  Burgess  becomes  even  still  more  amusing 
when  he  does  honour  to  “The  Barber’s  Prodigy”  (107).  The 
third  barber  and  shop,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Barnard, 
dates  bade  “  Fifty  Years  Ago  ”  (555).  In  a  strain  equally  droll 
are  “  The  Jolly  Post  Boys”  (166),  by  Mr.  Marks,  A.R.A.  But  the 
mischief  is  that  all  such  efforts,  however  well  sustained  by  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  cannot  rise  above  the  low  horizon  of  the  originating 
idea.  At  best  a  barber’s  shop  remains  for  ever  a  barber’s  shop 
and  no  more. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  an  anonymous  attack 
on  “  The  Royal  Academy.”  Such  pamphlets  are  to  be  expected 
about  this  season,  when  numerous  artists  and  their  friends  fancy 
— and  often  with  only  too  much  reason — that  they  have  in¬ 
juries  to  avenge.  The  present  production  is  rather  a  mild 
and  stale  affair;  it  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  the 
well-known  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which,  dating  back 
to  a  time  before  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  in  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  has  growm  somewhat  obsolete.  We  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  verifying  by  appeal  to  the  original  Report  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts,  which  may  deserve  revival,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  on 
still  existing  grievances.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence  admits  that  Royal  Academicians,  though  they  profess  to 
be  the  best  artists,  cannot,  from  the  old  age  and  illness  of  some 
and  from  the  falling  off  in  talent  of  others,  represent  the  greatest 
ability  in  the  country.  Again,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  refutes  the 
argument  raised  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Academicians  by  the 
incisive  sentence,  “A  man’s  hand  or  head  does  not  last  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  therefore  the  time  arrives  in  one’s  career  when 
the  fewer  pictures  one  sends  the  better.”  We  have  often  urged 
such  self-denying  reticence  on  certain  Academicians  and  Associates. 
We  think  also  that  it  might  be  well  that  the  elections  should  be 
made  for  a  limited  number  of  years  only,  the  time  to  be  renewed  or 


otherwise,  not  so  much  on  personal  grounds  as  in  the  best  interest 
of  art.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  present  Exhibition 
would  have  gained  vastly  under  some  such  reform.  Yet  we  are 
not  among  those  who  despair  of  the  Academy  ;  it  possesses  a  con¬ 
stitution  sufficiently  vital  and  elastic  to  allow  of  continuous, 
though  possibly  slow,  progress.  Some  improvements  have  already 
been  made,  and  further  reforms  are  promised. 


THE  OPERAS— VERDI’S  REQUIEM. 

PENDING  the  production  of  Lohengrin  at  Drury  Lane,  the 
return  of  Mme.  Nilsson  and  the  first  appearances  of  Mile. 
Varesi  have  been  events  of  interest.  Mile.  Varesi  sang  and  acted 
as  Amina  in  La  Sonnambula  with  remarkable  steadiness  and  dra¬ 
matic  feeling.  The  pure  quality  and  flexibility  of  her  voice,  the 
clearness  and  firmness  of  her  intonation,  give  evidence  of  careful 
training  as  well  as  of  natural  gifts.  If  the  singer’s  resources  are 
not  overtaxed,  as  too  often  happens,  in  the  next  few  years,  her  voice 
should  gain  the  fulness,  and  her  acting  the  experience,  which  alone 
seem  wanting.  Signor  Fancelli’s  heavy  phrasing  is  as  little  suited 
to  the  music  of  Elvino  as  is  his  wooden  acting  to  so  emotional  a 
part.  Signor  Castelmary  can  do  no  more  with  the  low  notes  of 
Count  Rodolfo  than  with  those  of  Marcel  in  the  Huguenots  ;  and 
the  fussiness  of  his  acting  does  not  atone  for  the  incompetence  of 
his  singing.  Count  Rodolfo  should  be  a  person  of  some  dignity 
and  repose  of  manner ;  Signor  Castelmary ’s  extravagant  byplay 
is  out  of  character  with  the  part,  and  hinders  rather  than  helps 
the  illusion  of  the  scene.  At  the  same  time  there  is  enough 
vigour  in  Signor  Castelmary’s  acting  to  warrant  the  belief  that, 
if  there  were  any  man’s  part  in  an  opera  corresponding  to 
that  of  Fenella  in  Masanicllo,  he  could  fill  it  very  well. 
Mile.  Bauermeister  represents  the  varying  passions  of  Lisa  with 
force  and  true  perception,  and  sings  the  music  with  certainty  and 
expression.  The  extreme  raggedness  and  frequent  false  singing  of 
the  chorus  at  this  house  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  rehearsals, 
as  they  have  been  at  the  other  house  to  performances,  of  Lohengrin. 
The  second  part  in  which  Mile.  Zare  Thalberg  has  appeared, 
Zerlina  in  Fra  Diavolo,  is  well  suited  to  her ;  the  pretty  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  peasant  girl  is  rendered  with  an  unaffected  grace ; 
and  the  singer’s  performance  suggests  in  some  tones  and  actions 
the  possession  of  pathetic  power.  The  music  is  well  within  her 
resources,  and  is  fluently  and  meaningly  sung  ;  on  the  first  night 
of  Fra  Diavolo  some  notes  of  the  air  in  the  second  act  were  not 
accurately  given,  but  that  has  probably  been  since  corrected. 
Signor  Ciampi’s  Lord  Coburg  is  the  conventional  Englishman  of 
the  foreign  stage,  but  is  none  the  less  funny  for  that ;  and  his 
hard  voice  and  manner  are  here  of  use.  Mme.  Patti’s  voice  seems 
to  have  increased  in  fulness  during  her  absence  from  England ; 
and  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her  power  of  accomplishing  marvellous 
feats  of  dexterity  with  it.  There  is  hardly  another  singer  who 
can  execute  such  passages  as  occur  in  Dinorah  with  perfect  ease 
and  smoothness,  and  mark  every  note  with  the  clearness  and 
precision  of  a  musical  box.  One  could  wish  that  those  singers 
— there  are  many — who  in  a  scale  passage  either,  by  way  of 
making  it  smooth,  slur  the  notes,  or,  to  avoid  this,  put  forth  each 
one  like  the  blow  of  a  knocker,  as  if  it  had  no  connexion  with  its 
fellows,  would  go  frequently  to  hear  Mme.  Patti.  Signor  Marini 
as  Corentino  in  Dinorah  sings  well,  and  displays  some  comic  force ; 
Signor  Graziani  in  Iloel  does  much  by  the  art  of  his  singing  to  make 
up  for  the  disappearance,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  only  temporary, 
of  bis  voice. 

Faust  has  been  given  at  both  houses ;  and  at  Drury  Lane  has 
been  the  means  of  showing  that  Mme.  Nilsson  has  the  love  for  her 
art  which  stimulates  ever  to  fresh  exertions.  Her  Marguerite 
has  the  grace  and  freshness  which  always  belonged  to  it ;  and  it 
has  gained  much  which  was  not  at  first  found  in  it.  It  is  with  a 
singular  dramatic  power  that  the  change  in  Marguerite’s  character 
is  marked  not  only  in  gesture,  look,  and  intonation,  but  even  in  the 
very  quality  of  the  singer’s  voice  ;  as  the  passion  of  the  situation 
grows  and  deepens,  so  does  the  fulness  of  the  notes  wherein  Mar¬ 
guerite  expresses  it.  The  action  of  an  opera  is  so  much  more  pro¬ 
longed  than  that  of  a  play,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
represented  is  so  much  more  artificial,  that  it  is  usually  more  difficult 
for  a  singer  than  an  actor  to  make  the  spectator  forget  that  he  is 
sitting  in  a  theatre  watching  a  studied  performance.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  Mme.  Nilsson’s  talent  and  study  to  accomplish  this. 
The  sin<rin°-  of  the  “  King  of  Thule  ”  in  the  third  scene  carries  him 
who  hears  it  out  of  the  theatre  into  Marguerite’s  garden ;  as  he  listens, 
he  perceives  that  the  repetition  of  the  ballad  is  employed  as  a 
means  to  banish  thoughts  which  will  recur  in  spite  of  it.  Every 
detail  of  tone  and  action,  down  to  the  way  in  which  the  spinning- 
wheel  is  gradually  left  idle,  conveys  the  same  impression.  The 
girlish  delight  with  the  jewels,  the  mixture  of  tremor  and  happi¬ 
ness  at  Faust’s  appearance,  the  abandonment  of  the  love  scene,  the 
sudden  terror  which  breaks  upon  it,  and  the  final  outburst  of  joy  as 
he  rushes  to  the  window,  have  all  a  startling  reality.  As  the  call 
upon  the  singer’s  resources  increases  so  does  her  power  of  meeting  it ; 
the  scene  of  Valentine's  death,  that  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  last 
one  in  the  prison,  have  true  tragic  force.  The  memories  of 
happier  times  which  flit  across  Marguerite’s  mind  when  Faust 
enters  her  cell  are  given  with  that  feeling  which  is  carried  from 
the  singer’s  to  the  listener’s  heart,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  invoca¬ 
tion  at  the  end  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  great  performance. 
Throughout  Mme.  Nilsson’s  singing  not  a  note  is  unsteadily  held, 
not  a  phrase  ill  executed. 
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M.  Capoul's  Faust  is  a  performance  of  which  the  cleverness  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  There  is  too  much  foppery  for  such  a 
part  both  in  his  singing  and  acting,  and  while  his  voice  has  gained 
something  in  strength,  it  has  lost,  the  quality  which  was  once  its 
charm,  and  the  effect  of.  overstraining  is  discerned  in  the  tremble 
which  has  become  so  common  a  vice  of  singers.  Signor  de  Reschi’s 
representation  of  Valentine  is  in  the  first  scene  excellent.  He 
sino-s  the  “  Dio  Possente  ”  with  feeling  and  discretion,  and  looks 
and  walks  like  a  gallant  soldier  ;  but  in  the  death  scene 
he  fails ;  he  is  too  vigorous ;  he  seems  to  miss  the  meaning  of  the 
music,  and  his  action  becomes  forced  and  ungraceful.  Signor 
Rota  gives  a  weak  rendering  of  Mephistopheles.  He  does  his  best  in 
the  acting  of  the  part  to  imitate  M.  Faure,  and  he  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  presenting  so  accurate  a  copy  of  that  singers  gesture  that 
one  wonders  at  its  entire  difference  in  effect  from  the  original. 
The  imitation  of  the  outward  form  is,  however,  useless  unless  there 
is  something  of  the  inward  feeling  from  which  that  springs ;  and 
the  result  is  that  in  Signor  Rota’s  hands  Mephistopheles  appears  a 
foolish,  good-natured  gentleman  who  is  masquerading  in  a  devilish 
costume.  The  singer  is  always  sure  of  his  music,  but  in  a  part 
which  calls  for  dramatic  power  that  is  not  enough  ;  the  “  Dio  dell’ 
Or,”  as  sung  by  him  with  a  respectable  monotony,  might  be  the 
dullest  and  most  ordinary  of  songs,  and  the  attempt  at  originality 
in  the  serenade  is  a  mistaken  effort.  The  dragging  of  the  time  in 
the  concluding  phrase  of  each  verse  spoils  instead  of  enhancing 
its  effect,  and  the  reduction  of  the  mocking  laugh  to  a  contented 
chuckle  is  both  musically  and  dramatically  wrong,  and  takes  all 
tho  devilry  out  of  the  notes.  Mine.  Trebelli-Bettini’s  Siebel  is  as 
boyish  as  is  her  Urbano  in  the  Huguenots,  and,  as  that  is  full  of 
fun  and  high  spirits,  so  is  Siebel  of  tenderness  and  feeling.  The 
singer  has  the  rare  power,  which  belongs  also  to  M.  Faure,  of 
conveying  at  once  by  some  intangible  means  in  her  very  aspect 
the  meaning  of  every  part  which  she  undertakes ;  and  the  im¬ 
pression  created  by  her  first  appearance  is  never  lor  a  moment  lost. 
The  depth  of  pity  and  love  conveyed  in  the  perfect  pinging  of  the 
“  Quando  a  te  lieta  ”  is  singularly  touching. 

Mile.  Alhani,  in  her  first  performance  of  Marguerite  at  Covent 
Garden,  suffered  not  unnaturally  from  nervousness,  and  her  voice 
showed  signs  of  fatigue,  of  which  Lohengrin  is  probably  the  cause. 
The  beauty  of  her  high  notes  was  however  unimpaired,  and  her 
singing,  save  a  little  uncertainty  in  the  first  part  of  tbe  garden 
scene, "excellent.  She  has  not  now  the  dramatic  force  required  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  part,  but  that  no  doubt  may  be  hereafter  obtained. 
There  are  many  instances  of  singers  who  have  gradually  learnt  to 
act,  and  to  act  admirably.  Signor  Nicolini’s  acting  in  Faust  is  of 
the  most  conventional  and  unimpassioned  kind.  On  the  first  night 
of  the  opera  this  season  he  sang  flat  almost  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  further  disfigured  the  music  by  a  constant  and  un¬ 
pleasant  tremble  in  his  voice.  M.  Maurel  sang  and  acted  finely 
as  Valentine.  The  original  dress  which  he  has  designed  for  that 
character  is  more  curious  than  handsome,  and  the  turreted  hat 
which  tops  it  makes  one  think  of  a  castle  on  a  chess-board.  M. 
Faure,  like  Mme.  Nilsson,  shows  that  those  who  love  their  art 
may  constantly  improve  their  performance.  A  few  touches, 

“  trifles  light  as  air,”  when  considered  bp  themselves,  make  his 
Mephistopheles  yet  more  perfect  than  it  was.  The  -  catlike 
lightness  and  grace  of  bearing,  the  steady  malignant  purpose  of 
the  eye,  the  scorn  and  hatred  underlying  a  hitter  sense  of  fun, 
all  seem  to  have  increased  in  reality.  The  very  fingers  of  M. 
Fame’s  Mephistopheles,  as  he  sings  the  “  Dio  dell’  Or,”  are  instinct 
with  a  devilish  meaning.  51.  Faure  never  sang  the  serenade 
better  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  reappearance  this  year ;  and  the 
fearful  mockery  of  the  concluding  laugh  is  intensified  by  a  look 
which  he  has  added  at  the  end  of  the  song  wherein  the  devil  seems 
to  come  out  for  a  moment  undisguised.  The  singer’s  voice  seems 
to  have  lost  nothing  in  force,  and  to  have  gained  something  in 
fulness ;  it  is  employed  with  magnificent  effect  in  the  cathedral 
scene.  There  is  something  terrific  in  the  grandeur  of  hearing  and 
voice  of  the  scarlet  figure  who  towers  above  Marguerite,  giving 
forth  his  dreadful  hymn  of  perdition ;  and  an  intense  impression  is 
caused  by  the  impassiveness  of  the  singer,  until,  at  the  last  cry  of 
“  Dannata  sei,”  he  starts  forward  as  if  to  grasp  his  prey.  There 
is  one  point  of  stage  management  in  this  opera  which  might  be 
improved  at  both  houses.  The  carrying  away  of  Valentine's  dead 
body  by  four  men  in  full  sight  of  the  audience  has  an  unpleasant 
effect  which  borders  on  the  ludicrous.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  conceal  this,  if  not  altogether,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  different 
disposal  of  the  crowd,  and  the  scene  would  then  lose  nothing  in 
impressiveness. 

Great  interest  has  attached  to  the  performances  of  Signor  Verdi’s 
Requiem  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  aroused  by  them.  By  some  the  music  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  merely  theatrical,  by  others  it  has  been  exalted  as  sublime. 
There  are  undoubtedly  fine  passages  in  it,  and  there  are  also  some, 
like  thesetlingof  the  “TubaMirum,”  which  suggest  footlights  and  red 
fire.  But  even  if  the  music  were  as  ill  fitted  to  its  theme  as  some 
have  held  it  to  be,  it  would  be  worth  hearing  for  the  excellence  of 
its  execution.  The  only  disappointment  in  the  performance  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  fine  method  of  Signor  Medini  has  since 
his  last  appearance  in  England  been  changed  by  the  use  of  the 
tremolo,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  with  dislike. 


THE  DERBY. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON’S  amusing  protest  against  the  evils 
of  horse-racing  had  as  little  effect  on  the  attendance  at  Epsom 
last  Wednesday  as  on  the  House  of  Commons  the  night  before. 
The  member  for  Carlisle  may  or  may  not  be  in  earnest  in  his 
contempt  and  dislike  for  a  leading  national  sport ;  but  his  tieat— 
ment  of  the  subject  was  so  exaggerated  as  to  defeat  any  real  object 
he  may  have  had  at  heart.  Racing  has  sins  enough  to  answer  for,, 
we  are  well  aware  ;  but  the  Derby  is  not  yet  degraded  to  the  level 
of  a  suburban  gate-money  meeting.  No  denunciation  of  the 
scandals  of  those  paltry  gatherings,  which  are  patronized  by  the 
lowest  order  of  owners,  trainers,  and  backers  of  racehorses,  could 
be  too  strong ;  but  only  by  ignorance  or  affectation  could  Epsom 
be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  Bromley  and  Kingsbury.  The 
Derby  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  genuine  races  of.  the 
year,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  Epsom  meeting  leaves  little 
room  for  objection.  In  a  crowd  so  vast  as  that  which  annually 
assembles  on  Epsom  Downs  there  must  be  of  course  a  certain 
number  of  objectionable  and  disreputable  people ;  but  every 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  their  presence  from  being  felt  by  those 
who  visit  Epsom  either  for  amusement  or  to  transact  legi¬ 
timate  business.  If  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  can  devise  any  means 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  so  con¬ 
stantly  take  place  at  petty  race  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  he  will  deserve  our  warmest  thanks ;  but  he  will  do 
little  good  by  painting  the  Epsom  meeting  in  colours  which  it  by  no 
means3  deserves,  or  in  attacking  the  race  to  which,  beyond  all 
others,  an  historic  interest  attaches.  It  was  altogether  unnecessary 
to  quote  the  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Greville  on  the  sport  which 
he  pttrsued  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  so  much  zeal.  When  he 
wrote  them  Mr.  Greville  had  probably  backed  the  favourite  heavily, 
and  the  favourite  had  lost.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances 
of  men  who,  finding  they  have  to  suffer  for  their  pleasures,  sit 
down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  bemoan  their  follies  and  their 
sins.  Mr.  Greville’s  reflections  on  the  morality  of  horse-racing 
would  probably  have  assumed  a  very  different  tone  at  the  close  of 
a  successful  week. 

The  death  of  Mr.  King  was  a  loss  to  racing,  of  which  he  was 
a  warm  and  honoured  supporter,  and  caused  the  disqualification  of 
Holy  Friar  for  the  Derby.  All  the  world  knew  that  Mr.  King 
was  a  clergyman,  and  that  he  had  bred  and  owned  racehorses  for 
many  a  year.  But  as  they  were  not  of  the  highest  class,  and 
only  succeeded  in  carrying  off  races  of  minor  importance,  the 
world  did  not  blame  Mr.  King  for  his  indulgence  in  a  sport  not 
commonly  patronized  by  clergymen,  and  he  received  no  official 
censure  until  the  splendid  triumphs  of  Apology  attracted  attention. 
The  absence  of  Holy  Friar  from  the  Derby  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  he  was  only  once  beaten  as  a  two-year-old,  and  then  his 
defeat  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was  ascribed  more  to  accident 
than  to  want  of  ability  on  his  part  to  perform  the  task 
set  for  him.  It  has  been  pretty  freely  rumoured  that  Holy 
Friar  wintered  badly,  and  would  never  again  show  the  fcrm  he 
displayed  as  a  two-year-old ;  hut  rumours  are  always  afloat  about 
the  candidates  for  great  races,  and  no  two  horses  have  been  more 
freely  attacked  of  late  than  the  first  and  second  in  the  great  race 
of  last  Wednesday.  We  can  only  judge  of  what  Holy  Friar’s 
prospects  of  winning  the  Derby  would  have  heen,  had  he  started, 
by  looking  to  his  public  performances  last  year  ;  and  as  he  beat 
Caraballo  at  Doncaster  when  Camballo  was  particularly  fit  and 
well,  and,  in  our  judgment,  only  lost  the  Middle  Park  Plate  by  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  his  jockey,  we  must  believe,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  he  would  have  given  Galopin 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  last  Wednesday.  The  disqualification  of 
Holy  Friar  for  the  Derby,  and  of  Chaplet  and  Stray  Shot  for  the 
Oaks,  has  called  renewed  attention  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
rule  by  which  horses,  if  their  nominalors  die,  are  disqualified 
from  tiilfilling  their  engagements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
means  may  be  found  for  abolishing  this  rule,  while  at  the 
same  time  proper  securities  are  taken  for  the  payment  of 
entrances.  It  is  said  that,  if  a  nominator  dies  who  has  en¬ 
tered  half-a-dozen  horses  for  the  Derby,  there  might  be  plenty 
of  people  who  would  gladly  pay  the  entrance  money  for  the  best 
of  the  six,  but  none  who  would  care  to  pay  for  the  other  five,  and 
that  therefore  the  gains  of  the  winner  would  be  proportionately 
lessened.  This  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  making  compulsory 
the  payment  of  entrance  money  at  the  time  the  entries  are  made, 
and  we  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  such  a  regidation 
should  not  be  established. 

The  paddock  was  hardly  the  scene  of  so  much  interest  as  in 
former  years,  and,  indeed,  though  we  read  in  the  papers  the  stereo¬ 
typed  remark  that  there  were  never  so  many  people  at  the  Derby, 
our  own  impressions  were  quite  the  reverse,  and  both  in  the 
paddock  and  the  Stand  we  thought  the  attendance  smaller  and  the 
excitement  very  much  less  ihan  usual.  There  was,  in  truth,  not 
so  very  much  in  the  paddock  that  was  worth  seeing.  Of  the  two 
horses  who,  hy  their  public  performances,  might  claim  to  be  in  the 
first  class,  one,  Galopin,  was  saddled  elsewhere,  and  did  not  even 
participate  in  the  preliminary  parade  and  canter  ;  and  a  single 
glance  at  the  other,  Camballo,  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
Mr.  Vyner’s  horse  was  by  no  means  in  the  same  condition  as  on 
the  Two  Thousand  day.  His  coat  was  dull  and  faded,  and  he 
walked  languidly  and  listlessly.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen,  many 
had  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  but  not  one  had  any  preten- 
(  sions,  on  public  form,  to  compete  with  the  winner  of  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Two  Thousand  and  the  third  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 
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Claremont  attracted  considerable  attention,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  grand  appearance,  but  also  because  of  the  mystery  -which 
was  supposed  to  have  surrounded  him  and  his  stable  companions 
for  some  time  past,  though  why  there  should  have  been  any 
mystery  about  bim  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  As  a  yearling 
Claremont  fetched  2,000  guineas  ;  as  a  two-year-old  he  was  un¬ 
equalled  for  his  grand  shape,  but  was  never  half-prepared  for 
racing ;  and  this  year  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  wind 
him  up  thoroughly.  He  did  well  on  the  Two  Thousand  day, 
when  he  ran  very  fast,  and  finished  a  good  fourth,  and  he  did 
well  last  Wednesday  when  he  again  distinguished  himself,  but 
died  away  at  last  from  want  of  condition.  He  may  be  very 
much  improved  by  September,  and  with  Galopin  out  of  the  way 
seems  clearly  to  have  the  St.  Leger  at  his  mercy ;  but  we  question 
whether  we  shall  see  the  best  of  Claremont  this  year.  If 
all  goes  well,  he  ought  to  turn  out  the  grandest  four-year-old  in 
training.  Balfe,  who  was  early  in  the  paddock,  looked  as  usual 
neat,  compact,  muscular,  and  full  of  quality.  But  the  strange  idea 
which  prevailed,  and  which  ultimately  found  expression  in  raising 
Prince  Soltykoffs  horse  to  the  position  of  second  favourite,  that  a 
horse  unable  to  stay  a  mile,  and  with  difficulty  successful  over  a  six- 
furlong  course,  would  show  improved  form  over  a  mile  and  a  half, 
might  almost  be  reckoned  a  delusion.  Balfe  is,  we  should  say,  an 
easy  horse  to  train,  as  he  carries  little  superfluous  flesh  and  is 
perfectly  sound.  But  his  two-year-old  running  shows  incontest¬ 
ably  his  preference  for  half  a  mile  over  a  longer  course,  and  in  the 
Two  Thousand,  though  perfectly  fit  and  well,  and  holding  a  com¬ 
manding  lead  at  the  Bushes,  he  died  away  to  nothing  at  the  finish. 
Yet  it  was  gravely  predicted  that  in  the  longer  and  severer  Derby 
oourse  he  would  show  in  very  different  colours  ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  people  who  accepted  the  prediction  as  gospel.  As  it 
turned  out,  all  who  beat  Balfe  in  the  Two  Thousand,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Breechloader,  beat  him  far  more  easily  in  the  Derby. 
The  Repentance  colt,  Breechloader,  and  Earl  of  Dartrey,  may  be 
classed  together  as  a  trio  of  honest  second-rate  horses.  They  all 
looked  well,  but  no  trainer's  art  can  transform  a  moderate  horse 
into  one  of  high  quality.  One  hears  commonly  enough  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  such  and  such  a  horse  can  be  made  so  many  pounds 
better  by  the  Derby  day,  and  that  the  Epsom  course  will  suit  him 
better  than  Newmarket.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  horses 
may  be  and  are  considerably  improved  by  the  care  and  skill  of 
their  trainers,  and  yet  that  they  may  utterly  fail  to  come  within 
pounds  of  first-class  form.  You  may  make  a  bad  thing  better,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  can  ever  make  it  good.  Garterly  Bell 
and  Telescope,  though  superior  performers  last  year,  were 
evidently  only  started  on  Wednesday  to  assist  their  stable 
companions,  the  Repentance  colt  and  Claremont.  Seymour  had 
jumped  into  fame  by  beating Camballo  at  the  Northampton  meeting, 
but  the  credentials  of  Punch,  Gilbert,  Temple  Bar,  and  Fareham 
were  poor  indeed.  Woodlands  was  fancied  more  on  account  of 
his  owner’s  reputation  for  sagacity  than  for  any  proved  merits  of 
his  own,  and  Bay  of  Naples  must  have  improved  about  2  st.  in 
two  months  to  render  him  a  formidable  competitor.  Finally, 
Fareham  was  a  good-looking  horse  who  had  figured  in  plating 
races,  and  Earlston  and  Lord  Berners  were  not  good  looking,  and 
kave  not  figured  to  much  advantage  in  races  of  any  description. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  even  the  most  curious  soon  had  their 
curiosity  gratified  in  the  paddock.  Perhaps  Earl  of  Dartrey  and 
Balfe  were  the  two  brought  out  in  best  condition,  for  both  Clare¬ 
mont  and  Bay  of  Naples,  fine  looking  as  they  were,  were  mani¬ 
festly  backward  in  condition,  and  though  the  Repentance  colt 
looked  well,  he  seemed  as  if  better  suited  to  inferior  company. 
In  the  preliminary  canter  Earl  of  Dartrey  went  well,  as 
also  the  Repentance  colt,  Seymour,  and  Fareham,  but  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  exhibition  of  Camballo,  Balfe, 
or  Claremont.  The  latter  cantered  in  lumbering  fashion, 
and  the  two  former  went  'decidedly  short.  Bay  of  Naples,  how¬ 
ever,  pleased  his  admirers  sufficiently  to  make  a  rapid  rise  in 
popular  favour.  Galopin,  who  was  saddled  near  the  starting  post, 
joined  his  seventeen  companions  as  they  filed  from  the  paddock 
across  the  Downs,  but  his  somewhat  fretful  temper  delayed  the 
start  for  some  minutes.  He  was  very  anxious  to  get  off  first,  and, 
as  befalls  anxious  men  and  horses,  when  the  flag  did  fall  he  got  off 
last  of  all. 

The  pace  was  very  slow  at  first,  and  the  running,  such  as  it 
was,  was  made  by  Fareham,  Garterly  Bell,  and  Telescope,  the 
last  named  taking  a  decided  lead  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  maintain¬ 
ing  it  nearly  to  Tattenham  Corner.  Camballo  from  the  very  first  was 
conspicuous  in  the  rear,  and  toiled  hopelessly  along,  apparently 
without  any  chance  of  improving  his  position.  Galopin,  who  was 
kept  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  race,  did  not  attempt  to  join  the 
leaders  until  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  when  once  he  was 
let  out,  he  quickly  made  up  for  lost  time.  Half-way  down  the 
hill  he  was  well  in  the  front  division,  and  though  he  came  very- 
wide  round  Tattenham  Corner,  his  superior  speed  made  the  loss 
of  ground  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  him.  When  fairly  in  the 
straight,  he  assumed  the  lead,  and  the  race  was  I  at  once 
over ;  for  though  Claremont  challenged  opposite  the  Stand, 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  likely  to  overhaul  Prince  Batthyany’s 
horse,  want  of  condition  told,  and  he  died  away  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  while  superior  condition  and  superior 
speed  brought  Galopin  home  an  easy  winner  by  a  length. 
Repentance  colt  was,  on  sufferance,  an  indifferent  third,  and  then 
came  a  cluster  of  pulling-up  horses,  among  whom  were  Earl  of 
Dartrey,  Seymour,  Garterly  Bell,  and  Bay  of  Naples.  Balfe,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  failed  to  stay,  and  the  moderate  quality 


of  the  field  was  shown  by  the  fact  of  a  half-trained  horse  beating 
all  except  the  winner,  and  of  half-a-dozen  horses  being  one  nearly 
as  good  as  the  other  for  third  place.  The  victory  of  Galopin  has 
removed  the  stigma  hitherto  attaching  to  the  stock  of  Vedette  of 
inability  to  stay  a  mile  and  a  half ;  but  it  -must  be  admitted  that 
he  had  a  very  easy  task  last  Wednesday.  It  is  not  certain  that  he 
is  the  soundest  of  homes,  and  his  opponents  probably  speculated 
that  he  might  fail  to  stand  up  to  the  end  on  such  fearfully  hard 
ground ;  but  for  speed  there  was  nothing  in  the  race  with  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  compete  with  him,  Camballo  being  amiss,  and  Balfe 
being  altogether  out  of  his  course.  The  victory  of  Galopin  was 
deservedly  popular,  for  few  sportsmen  have  so  worthily  supported 
the  Turf,  with  but  scanty  encouragement  from  fortune,  as  the 
Hungarian  Prince  who  has  so  long  made  England  his  home. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER’S  ENGLAND  UNDER  BUCKINGHAM  AND 
CHARLES  I.* 

IN  reference  to  a  tendency  observable  in  a  late  brilliant  book 
towards  eschewing  the  time-honoured  practice  of  dividing 
the  history  of  the  English  people  according  to  the  reigns  of  its 
sovereigns,  a  cynical  critic  has  been  heard  to  observe  that  one  of 
the  least  disputable  uses  of  kings  is  thereby  put  in  jeopardy.  It 
might  be  added — without  any  intention  of  applying  the  remark  to 
any  particular  work — that  while  no  chronological  divisions  of  his¬ 
tory  are  altogether  satisfactory,  those  are  likely  to  be  least  so  into 
which  the  subjective  element,  or,  in  other  words,  the  view  taken 
by  an  historian  of  the  significance  of  this  or  that  period,  largely 
enters.  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  arranged  the 
series  of  important  works  completed  by  that  now  before  us — but 
not  completed  in  the  sense  of  being  rendered  incapable  of  con¬ 
tinuation — is  open  to  no  reasonable  objection  on  this  score.  In 
a  sense  no  doubt  the  Elizabethan  age  was  at  an  end  before  the 
Queen’s  death,  just  as  the  war  with  .Spain  had  begun  to  languish 
before  peace  was  concluded  in  1604;  but  few  will  deny  that  an 
“  epoch  ”  of  English  history  is  marked  by  the  advent  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  to  the  English  throne.  The  disgrace  of  Coke,  the  event 
concluding  the  first  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  three  connected  works, 
closed  a  period  of  mingled  hopes  and  fears,  preparatory  to  that 
which  was  fully  and  finally  to  test  the  ability  of  King  James  to 
carry  out  as  well  as  devise  his  own  policy.  In  the  years  in¬ 
cluding  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  King’s  ultra-Solomonic  scheme  of  recovering  the 
Palatinate  by  means  of  Spain,  we  have,  as  is  not  imfrequently  the 
case  in  history,  the  \iaig  of  one  drama  and  the  Ssaig  of  another. 
Least  of  all  is  the  judiciousness  of  the  limits  assigned  to  the  work 
now  before  us  open  to  question.  The  history  of  England  in  the 
unhappy  years  1624-1628  cannot  in  fact  be  better  described  than 
by  the  few  defining  words  on  Mr.  Gardiner’s  title-page.  In  the 
second  of  his  three  works  he  had  shown  how,  when  the  Spanish 
match  really  came  to  an  end,  James  I.  ceased  to  reign.  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  become  the  directors 
of  the  national  policy,  and  the  control  exercised  over  it 
by  the  King  in  one  instance  (the  matter  of  Breda)  almost 
wears  the  aspect  of  an  interference.  His  shrewdness  and 
his  “  critical  faculty,”  as  the  phrase  is,  had  not  deserted  him  with 
his  power ;  and  he  could  point  out  to  his  son  and  his  favourite 
the  awkward  precedent  they  were  establishing  by  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Middlesex,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  prevent.  But  before 
his  end  came  he  had  almost  ceased  even  to  scheme,  and  had  come 
to  content  himself  with  desiring  to  localize  a  conflict  of  which  the 
conditions  had  passed  beyond  his  power  of  direction.  For  “  the 
years  of  unwise  war”  which  ensued,  ending,  not  long  after 
Buckingham’s  death,  in  two  inglorious  pacifications,  and  leading 
up,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  without  the  least  exaggeration  says,  “to 
divisions  and  distractions  at  home,  to  civil  strife,  and  to  the  de¬ 
thronement  and  execution  of  the  Sovereign,”  Buckingham  and 
Charles  were  responsible.  But  though  they  jointly  incurred  this 
responsibility,  and  were  both,  it  must  be  allowed,  at  all  times 
equally  willing  to  take  it  upon  themselves,  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
held  accountable  in  the  same  degree  for  the  course  of  events  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  period  under  review.  Morally  speaking,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  first  it  was  Buckingham  who  led  the  way, 
as  it  had  been  he  who  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  Spaniards  while 
the  Prince  and  he  were  still  at  Madrid.  After  Charles  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  superior  penetration  of  his  friend,  his  reliance  upon 
Buckingham  became  such  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  any 
but  a  trained  eye  to  discriminate  between  the  sanguine  reckless¬ 
ness  of  the  one  and  the  blind  pertinacity  of  the  other.  Both 
were  proof  against  the  reverses  which  fortune  so  plentifully 
brought  them ;  had  the  hopefulness  of  Buckingham  received  the 
confirmation  of  but  a  single  success,  it  might  be  held  to  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  borders  of  the  sublime,  and  the  trustfulness  of 
Charles  supported  his  favourite,  whether  or  not  the  latter  might 
happen  to  have  “  performed  all  his  desires.”  “  With  whatsomever 
success  ye  shall  come  to  me,  ye  shall  ever  be  welcome,  one  of  my 
greatest  griefs  being  that  I  have  not  been  with  you  in  this  time 
of  suffering,  for  I  know  we  would  have  much  eased  each  other’s 
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griefs.”  But  even  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  Buckingham’s 
authority  cannot  be  said  to  have  remained  absolute  to  the  last  ; 
and  in  domestic  policy  the  unpopularity  in  which  he  had  become 
involved  had  reduced  his  influence  to  little  more  than  that  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  adviser  whose  authority  was  confined  to  the  Privy  Council 
and  to  the  King’s  chamber.  The  Minister  whose  advent  to  pre¬ 
dominant  power  in  the  Government  had  signified  the  triumph  of 
public  opinion  over  the  personal  wishes  of  the  King,  in  the  end 
depended,  like  a  mere  favourite,  upon  nothing  but  the  personal 
affection  of  his  royal  master.  Thus  the  nature  of  his  influence 
upon  Charles’s  first  decision  as  to  his  answer  to  the  Petition  of 
Right  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  In  the  House  of  Lords’ 
debates  on  the  subject  he  exercised  no  determining  influence.  But 
he  spent  in  the  King's  company  the  day  before  that  in  which 
Charles,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Privy  Council,  resolved  upon 
the  answer  which,  had  it  not  been  afterwards  superseded,  might 
have  brought  about  a  hopeless  breach  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons.  History  is  justified,  as  were  the  Commons,  .  in 
“  naming”  Buckingham  as  the  author  of  the  evils  of  State  which 
had  swelled  to  so  portentous  a  list  towards  the  end  of  his  career ; 
but  she  cannot,  like  them,  shelter  the  King  under  the  name  of  his 
Minister.  In  a  word,  the  condition  of  England  in  these  years 
could  not  be  more  accurately  described  than  by  saying  that, 
though  no  longer  under  Buckingham  in  the  same  sense  as  before, 
she  was  still  “  under  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.”  when  Felton  s 
knife  saved  the  Duke  from  a  personal  share  in  the  last  of  the 
humiliations  which  he  and  his  master  had  brought  upon  the  national 
name — the  ultimate  failure  of  the  attempt  to  rescue  Rochelle. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties — but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
main  attractions — of  the  task  executed  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his 
present  work  must  have  lain  in  the  want  of  unity  which  at  first 
sight  appears  to  characterize  the  history  of  affairs  in  this  period. 
In  the  two  previous  volumes  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  connecting 
thread,  tangled  indeed,  but  remaining  well  in  view ;  while  the 
danger  was  that  of  entering  into  an  abundance  of  details  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  monograph,  or  of  giving  a  view  which,  like  that  of 
Ranke  himself  in  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  marriage  episode, 
conveys  an  impression  of  incompleteness.  But  in  the  years  1624- 
1628  our  history  seems  to  separate  itself  into  two  branches,  often 
intertwining,  but  not  easily  admitting  of  a  connected  treatment. 
These  years  comprise  a  series  of  conflicts  between  Crown  and  Par¬ 
liament  which  were  directly  affected  by  a  foreign  policy  carried  on 
by  the  former  under  conditions  very  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  latter,  and,  it  must  be  added,  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
conductors  of  the  policy  itself.  Neither  the  Parliament  nor  the 
nation  at  large  were  in  possession  of  the  materials  necessary  lor  a 
complete  judgment  of  the  measures  of  which  they  could  only 
judge  by  the  immediate  results ;  and  yet  their  own  proceedings, 
both  directly  in  the  matter  of  money  and  indirectly  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion,  materially  influenced  the  results  in  question.  There 
were,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  somewhere  says,  no  Blue-books  ;  and  had 
there  been  such,  it  may  safely  be  doubted  whether  the  leading 
politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons — for  in  the  Lords  the  case 
was  different — would  as  a  rule  have  been  able  or  willing  to  master 
them.  The  proceedings  of  James  I.’s  Parliament  in  1621  had 
shown  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  from  a  House 
of  Commons  unacquainted  with  the  definite  intentions  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agreeing  with  it  on  the  main  object  of  the  national  foreign 
policy.  But  the  foreign  policy  of  Buckingham  and  Charles  rested 
cm  expectations  rather  than  on  principles ;  and,  while  prolific  of 
vast  schemes  and  more  or  less  imaginary  alliances,  was  hardly 
reducible  except  in  the  vaguest  of  terms  to  popular  exposition. 
Hence,  while  the  Commons  were  deploring  the  results  of  the  past, 
the  Government  was  dreaming  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  to 
which  the  undertalrings  of  the  present  usually  failed  to  correspond. 
And,  more  than  this,  Buckingham  and  Charles  showed  a  complete 
inability  to  appreciate  the  statecraft  of  the  greatest  foreign 
Minister  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact,  and  dealt 
with  him  as  incompetently  when  a  friend  as  they  afterwards  dealt 
with  him  when  a  foe.  A  survey  of  our  foreign  policy  in  this 
period  has  therefore  to  keep  in  view  much  which  it  is  undesirable 
to  emphasize,  and  much  which  it  is  impossible  to  develop  at 
length  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninstructed  reader.  The  references 
to  foreign  affairs  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  are  but  imperfect 
clues  to  the  designs  with  which  these  affairs  were  conducted  ;  the 
plans  of  Buckingham  are  often  little  more  than  visionary ;  and  the 
motives  which  dictated  the  proceedings  of  Richelieu  are  only  to 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  formed  a  definite  conception  of 
the  objects  of  his  statesmanship. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  how  necessary  it  was  in  the  treatment  of 
such  a  group  of  transactions  to  combine  caution  witli  decision,  to 
refrain  from  elevating  impressions  to  the  dignity  of  conclusions, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  immediate  effect  of  a  narrative  to  the  maintenance 
■of  consistency  between  its  several  parts.  Mr.  Gardiner,  whose 
general  knowledge  of  European  history  in  this  period  is  probably 
unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  English  writer,  is  able  to  indicate 
the  general  tendencies  of  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  the  relations 
between  the  contending  Powers  in  what  is  usually  called  the 
Danish  period  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  a  distinctness  reveal¬ 
ing  that  full  command  of  the  subject  which  he  has  elsewhere  proved 
himself  to  possess.  But  he  is  not  earned  aside  from  the  main  course 
of  his  narrative  into  useless  digressions,  and  has  thought  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  summarize  either  the  Cardinal  or  Christian  IV.  or 
Gustave  Adolphus  in  half-a-dozen  brilliant  sentences  apiece.  Yet, 
like  Ranke,  he  often  contrives  to  indicate  his  views  of  character 
by  a  few  significant  touches  worth  many  paragraphs  of  rhetorical 


antithesis.  On  home  ground  he  is  more  liberal  of  detail,  and 
though  he  leaves  aside  as  unworthy  of  notice  ninety-nine- 
hundredths  of  the  scandal  clinging  to  the  name  of  Buckingham, 
he  has  drawn  a  lifelike  picture  of  the  brilliant  and  self-confident 
schemer,  who  was  probably  as  thoroughly  deceived  as  to  his  own 
capacities  as  the  master  who  upheld  him.  That  it  should  have 
been  so,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  career,  there  is  but  little 
reason  to  marvel.  Not  only  had  he  been  the  favourite  of  royal 
father  and  of  royal  son,  not  only  had  the  grave  flattery  of  a  Bacon 
and  the  adulation  of  thousands  of  lesser  men  been  as  purple  car¬ 
pets  along  which  he  made  his  triumphal  progress,  but  he  had 
tasted  the  full  sweetness  of  universal  popularity,  together  with  that 
of  royal  favour.  If  Charles  was  the  White  Knightwhohad  come  forth 
safe  from  the  Black  House,  he  was  welcomed  home  with  hardly 
louder  acclamations  than  “  his  most  firm  assistant,”  the  White 
Duke.  And  when  the  Spanish  Ambassadors  had  complained  to  King 
James  of  evil  words  spoken  by  Buckingham  against  their  master, 
had  not  Lords  and  Commons  alike  unanimously  exculpated  him, 
such  men  as  Phelips  and  Coke  rising  to  defend  the  bold  champion, 
as  he  seemed  to  them,  of  the  national  cause  ?  “  ‘  In  the  way  that 

Buckingham  holds,’  said  Phelips,  ‘  I  pray  that  he  shall  keep  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  to  see  thousands  of  Spaniards’  heads  either 
from  their  shoulders  or  in  the  sea.’  ‘  And  shall  he  lose  his  head  ?  ’ 
cried  Coke.  ‘  Never  has  any  man  deserved  better  of  his  King  and 
country.’  ”  The  reasons  which  within  a  few  years  converted 
this  popularity  into  a  hatred  so  deadly  that  Buckingham’s  assassin 
was  hailed  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr  are  clearly  developed  in  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  narrative,  but  he  has  not  omitted  to  correct  mistaken 
views  which  have  descended  to  after  ages  from  the  excited  and  ill- 
informed  times  in  which  they  arose.  Among  these  can  hardly  be 
included  the  monstrous  accusation  against  Buckingham  of  having 
been  guilty  of  James’s  death,  which  requires  no  disproval.  But 
the  affair  of  Pennington’s  ships,  to  which  considerable  attention 
has  been  lately  directed,  is  shown  to  have  been  a  transaction  con¬ 
ducted  with  some  skill  and  manifestly  patriotic  intentions,  which 
the  peace  between  Louis  XIII.  and  the  Huguenots  (which  Buck¬ 
ingham  had  the  best  reason  to  expect  to  see  concluded  in  1625) 
would,  had  it  been  actually  concluded,  have  enabled  Buckingham 
to  represent  to  Parliament  in  a  satisfactory  light.  This  “  abortive 
peace  ”  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  unknown  to  French  writers  ; 
but  the  prospect  of  it  might  certainly  have  justified  a  less  sanguine 
politician  than  Buckingham  in  fulfilling  at  last  what  no  longer 
seemed  a  dangerous  engagement.  The  Duke’s  conduct  of  the 
operations  at  Rhe,  again,  is  judged  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  which 
has  not  always  been  extended  to  it.  “  After  all,”  says  Mr. 
Gardiner,  “the  charge  which  history  has  to  bring  against 
Buckingham  is  not  so  much  that  he  failed  in  the  expedition  to 
Rhe  as  that  there  was  an  expedition  to  Rhe  at  all.  The  poli¬ 
tician,  not  the  man,  was  at  fault.”  There  may  be  here  a  side 
reference  to  the  striking  passage  in  which  Ranke,  in  his  English 
History,  while  making  the  necessary  reference  to  the  failure  of 
the  supports  from  home,  seems  to  imply  that  Buckingham’s 
failure  at  Rhe  attests  his  want  of  that  genius  which  supplies 
the  gaps  of  experience.  Finally,  it  may  be  worth  observing 
that  in  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  extortion  of  money  oc¬ 
curring  in  this  period — when  Buckingham  was  paid  10,000/.  by 
the  East  India  Company,  and  King  James  the  same  sum  on  a 
logically  opposite  pretext — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
Duke  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  of  greed.  He  at  once 
lent  nearly  the  whole  sum  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  afterwards  repaid. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  very  simple  but  life-like  sketch  furnished 
in  this  book  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and  the  troubles  of  her  early 
married  days,  which,  as  is  well  suggested,  taught  her  the  nature  of 
the  obedience  best  fitted  to  win  the  way  to  the  heart  of  her  consort. 
Of  the  great  Parliamentary  leaders  of  the  period  Mr.  Gardiner 
enables  us  to  judge  by  means  of  an  admirably  lucid  narrative  of 
the  debates  in  which  they  bore  a  principal  share — a  narrative  in 
part  new  in  its  materials.  As  a  rule,  he  judiciously  abstains  from 
those  notes  of  admiration  which  have  become  so  usual  in  histories 
of  the  great  Parliamentary  struggle  ;  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  Eliot 
that,  in  his  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
effect  created  on  Mr.  Gardiner’s  own  by  the  sententious  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  great  orator,  he  occasionally  himself  approaches 
the  rhetorical.  How  strangely  modern,  by  the  way,  are,  by 
the  side  of  the  passages  from  the  orations  of  Eliot,  those  from 
the  speeches  of  Wentworth — a  curious  illustration  of  the  effect 
which  not  only  sentiment,  but  tendencies  of  thought,  exercise 
upon  the  style  of  an  orator.  Of  the  political  career  of  Wentworth 
in  this  period  Mr.  Gardiner’s  account  is  the  most  consistent,  and 
therefore  the  most  interesting,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Yet 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  explanation  offered  of  Wentworth’s 
so-called  “  apostasy,”  while  logical  enough,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  completely  satisfactory.  Was  his  acceptance  of  the  peerage  in 
any  sense  a  sign  of  reconciliation  with  Buckingham  ?  In  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Parliamentary  struggle  of  which  the  Petition  of 
Right  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  feature,  Mr.  Gardiner  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  clearly  shown  the  position  assumed  by 
Wentworth.  It  had  not  been  hitherto  known  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Petition  had  been  preceded  by  an  attempt  to  pass  a  Bill 
on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  would  have  asserted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  King  was  asked  to  accept,  without  reciting  the 
grievances  which  had  rendered  their  assertion  necessary.  The  Bill, 
however,  never  got  beyond  Committee;  and  Wentworth’s  proposal 
to  substitute  a  Bill  of  his  own — couched  in  a  form  more  conciliatory 
towards  the  King,  although  distinctly  transferring  the  decision  of 
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the  legality  of  a  committal  from  the  Crown  to  the  Judges — proved 
equally  abortive.  It  is  sagaciously  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gardiner  that 
Wentworth’s  proposal  was  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  his 
previously  expressed  conviction  that,  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  the  King  must  he  entrusted  with  the  power  of  keeping 
subjects  imprisoned  without  cause  assigned.  Apart  from  the  op¬ 
portunities  still  furnished  to  the  King  by  the  untouched  authority 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  “  in  those  days  the  communication  between 
the  Judges  and  the  Government  was  much  closer  than  it  is  now, 
and  Wentworth  may  have  thought  that,  if  special  precautions 
were  needed,  the  King  would  lay  the  grounds  upon  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  suspend  the  law  privately  before  the  Judges,  and  thus 
obtain  their  consent  to  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.” 

In  conclusion,  that  which  strikes  us  as  most  noteworthy  in  this 
important  contribution  to  English  history  is  the  clearness  with 
which  the  book,  as  a  whole,  brings  out  a  fact  less  habitually  in¬ 
sisted  upon  than  the  constitutional  significance  of  the  Parliamentary 
struggles  of  those  years.  As  the  downfall  of  the  personal  authority 
if  James  I.  had  been  due  to  the  central  and  typical  scheme  of  his 
foreign  policy,  so  the  failure  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Buckingham 
and  Charles  I.  was  an  important  element  in  the  want  of  confidence 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  monarchy. 
Eor  the  misdirection  of  operations  it  would  in  any  case  be  absurd 
to  hold  the  House  of  Commons  responsible ;  for  the  inefficient  con¬ 
duct  of  most  of  them  it  can  only  be  blamed  if  we  are  prepared  to 
condemn  the  general  view  taken  by  the  House  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  grievances.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Parliament 
not  less  than  Buckingham  and  Charles  began  this  disastrous  period 
of  our  foreign  policy  with  that  worst  of  political  faults,  vagueness 
of  design,  it  was  the  Executive  alone  which  closed  it  with  that 
almost  equally  fatal  fault — blind  obstinacy  of  self-will.  The  full 
ascendency  of  Buckingham  was  due  to  his  having  constituted  him¬ 
self  the  representative  of  the  popular  feeling  which  called  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Spanish  treaties.  No  sooner  had  the  “  new 
era  ”  opened  than  a  divergence  began  which  the  recklessness  of 
Buckingham  sought  to  bridge  by  an  illusory — doubtless  self- 
illusory — rainbow  of  ambitious  hope.  The  nation  was  still  ani¬ 
mated  by  an  antique  feeling,  in  which  commercial  instincts  and 
healthy  prejudices  were — by  no  means  antithetically— mixed,  in 
favour  of  a  war  with  Spain.  Of  such  a  war  the  theatre  must  of 
course  be  the  Spanish  coasts  in  either  hemisphere,  and,  when  the 
season  for  fleets  of  precious  burden  arrived,  the  sea  between.  Such 
a  war  could,  however,  effect  but  little  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate — in  the  eyes  of  King  James  still  the  sole  legiti¬ 
mate  purpose  for  which  England  ought  to  renounce  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace.  Buckingham’s  fatal  facility  was  ready  to  com¬ 
bine  both  ideas,  adding  as  an  obvious  expedient  an  alliance  with 
France.  The  negotiations  for  the  French  marriage  accordingly 
began.  But  France  in  her  turn  cared  nothing  for  the  future  of  the 
Palatinate,  except  in  so  far  as  an  attempt  to  recover  it  would  in¬ 
directly  support  her  own  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Valtelline.  For  intervention  in  Germany  the  English  Government 
therefore  had  either  to  depend  upon  the  miserable  instrumentality 
of  Mansfeld,  or  to  seek  further  allies.  A  prince  willing  and  able 
to  head  the  armies  of  a  real  Protestant  league,  with  the  objects  of 
which  France  might  have  to  some  extent  co-operated  for  her  own 
purposes  and  in  her  own  sphere  of  action,  without  the  risk  being- 
run  of  her  becoming  the  arbitress  of  the  results  of  the  endeavour, 
might  have  been  found  in  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  his  con¬ 
ditions  were  too  practical  not  to  seem  excessive,  and  his 
rival  Christian  IV.  “  stood  upon  shorter  ways  and  less  demands.” 
Gustavus  Adolphus  accordingly  postponed  action,  although  the 
English  Government  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  his  ulterior  co¬ 
operation.  Thus  it  was  upon  the  successes  of  Mansfeld  and 
Christian  of  Denmark,  and  upon  the  prospect  of  unity  of  action 
between  England  and  France,  that  the  issues  in  which  the  English 
Government  had  interested  itself  depended. 

It  seems  clear  that  even  in  times  of  an  uninterrupted  sympathy 
between  Crown  and  Parliament  so  doubtful  a  policy  would  have 
failed  to  inspire  the  latter  with  a  determination  to  support  the 
former  at  all  hazards.  But  the  French  alliance  was  never  managed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  favour  of  Englishmen, 
or  to  exhibit  a  real  cordiality  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  towards  its  ally.  The  marriage  treaty  was  from  the 
first  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  English  people;  and  the 
complications  resulting  from  the  Huguenot  rising  proved  an  in¬ 
superable  obstacle  to  the  policy  which  should  have  been  adopted 
by  the  English  Government.  And,  after  the  lamentable  Cadiz 
failure  had  frustrated  Buckingham’s  hopes  of  accomplishing  a 
master-stroke  on  his  own  account,  the  differences  between  the 
French  and  the  English  Courts  were  increased  by  difficulties  such 
as  have  at  other  times  furnished  a  sure  test  of  the  practical 
sagacity  and  the  politic  determination  of  statesmen.  The  sup¬ 
posed  abuse  by  French  vessels  of  the  neutrality  still  maintained  by 
their  country,  the  rash  seizure  of  those  vessels,  and  the  acts  of 
reprisals  in  France,  were  incidents  of  a  class  which  often  make, 
but  never  need  cause,  a  conflict.  Indeed  Richelieu  was  ready  to 
give  the  English  Government  an  opportunity  of  a  real  alliance, 
had  Charles  I.  been  found  ready  to  abandon  the  claim  to  protect 
“  those  of  the  Religion  ”  in  his  ally’s  dominions.  Charles’s  refusal 
to  enter  into  the  plans  of  Richelieu  rendered  the  latter  powerless 
against  the  friends  of  Spain,  and  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  signified 
the  end — and  something  more  than  the  end — of  Buckingham’s 
cherished  project  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance. 

If  the  English  people  had  felt  but  little  sympathy  with 


the  French  alliance,  what  enthusiasm  could  they  be  expected 
to  entertain  for  the  war  into  which  they  now  saw  the  country 
beginning  to  drift  ?  Events  in  Germany  were  taking  a  disas¬ 
trous  turn  in  the  year  1626;  Mansfeld  was  being  driven  out 
of  the  Empire,  and  Christian  IV.  was  routed  at  Lutter.  Mean¬ 
while  a  French  war  was  opening,  and  for  what  causes? 
For  the  sake  of  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle,  for  the  sake  of  a 
quarrel  about  contraband,  for  the  sake  of  a  dispute  about  the 
Queen’s  French  household.  How  could  such  a  war  commend 
itself  to  popular  enthusiasm,  or  to  the  eager  support  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  The  King  might  excuse  his  forced  loan  by  circulating  the 
declaration  that  the  counsel  of  Parliament  had  led  him  into  his 
difficulties,  but  the  nation  well  knew  that  the  Government  alone 
was  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Palatinate 
had  fallen  out  of  view,  and  on  the  eve  of  war  against  France 
Buckingham  was  deluding  himself  with  hopes  of  peace  with  Spain. 
In  reality  Spanish  diplomacy  only  availed  itself  of  these  futile  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  France. 

It  is  possible,  for  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion, 
that  a  gleam  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  Buckingham 
might  have  attended  a  genuine  military  success.  But  his  genius, 
or  his  star,  was  unequal  to  surmounting  impossibilities,  and  the 
expedition  to  Rlie  in  1627,  followed  by  Denbigh’s  failure  in  1628, 
revealed  the  futility  of  the  French  war  with  glaring  distinctness. 
In  the  same  year,  1628,  the  feeble  intervention  of  England  in  Ger¬ 
many  came  to  an  end  with  the  surrender  of  Stude,  and  the  result 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  four  years  could  hardly  be  viewed 
by  the  nation  in  any  other  light  than  in  that  in  which  Eliot  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

What  waste  of  our  provisions,  what  consumption  of  our  ships,  what  de¬ 
struction  of  our  men  have  been !  W itness  the  journey  to  Algiers !  Witness 
that  with  Mansfeld  !  Witness  that  to  Cadiz  !  Witness  the  next !  Witness 
that  to  Rhe  !  Witness  the  last ! — And  I  pray  God  we  shall  never  have  more 
such  witnesses. — Witness  likewise  the  Palatinate  !  Witness  Denmark ! 
Witness  the  Turks  !  Witness  the  Dunkirkers  !  Witness  all !  What  losses 
we  have  sustained  !  How  we  are  impaired  in  munition,  in  ships,  in  men  ! 
It  has  no  contradiction.  We  were  never  so  much  weakened,  nor  had  less 
hope  now  to  be  restored. 

Buckingham  indeed  still  hoped,  and  Charles  still  trusted,  on.  Evert 
after  the  Duke’s  death,  Charles  might,  had  he  understood  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  sufficiently  to  trust  his  promise  to  deal  gently 
with  the  Rochellese,  have  obtained  satisfactory  terms  of  peace. 
That  this  promise  was  honestly  meant  is  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  Richelieu  after  the  capture.  But  Charles  would  not  abandon 
the  position  he  had  assumed.  His  orders  to  Lindesey  to  persevere 
in  a  really  hopeless  attempt  are  among  the  most  significant 
monuments  of  his  intellectual  blindness.  The  Rochellese  sur¬ 
rendered  in  spite  of  Charles’s  determination  to  relieve  them ;  and  the 
tolerant  policy  proclaimed  by  the  French  Government  towards  the 
prostrate  Huguenots  was,  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  words,  “  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  world  that  the  war  which  Charles  and  Buckingham 
had  urged  so  pertinaciously  had  been  a  mere  blunder  from 
beginning  to  end.” 


THE  DUKE  AND  THE  SCHOLAR.* 

WE  must  confess  that  we  were  a  little  puzzled  by  Mr.  Oli— 
phant’s  title.  But  for  the  words  “  other  Essays,”  we  should 
have  been  tempted  to  think  that  he  had  been  writing  a  novel.  It 
would  be  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  if  some  one  would  write  a  novel 
strictly  following  the  rules  of  language  laid  down  by  Mr.  Oliphant 
in  his  book  on  Standard  English ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  to 
write  the  novel  him.' elf  would  be  exactly  in  Mr.  Oliphant’s  line. 
But  in  the  Duke  and  the  Scholar,  so  far  as  it  is  the  Duke  and  the 
Scholar  with  whom  the  book  deals,  Mr.  Oliphant  has  lighted  on  a 
subject  which  could  not  fall  more  fittingly  to  any  one  than  to  the 
historian  of  Frederick  the  Second.  The  Duke  and  the  Scholar  of 
whom  Mr.  Oliphant  speaks  are  two  men  to  whom  his  own  earlier 
labours  owed  much,  IIonore-Theodoric-Paul- Joseph  d’ Albert, 
Duke  of  Luynes,  and  Jean-Louis-Alphonse  Huillard-Brekolles. 
M.  Breholles  was  the  editor,  the  Duke  of  Luynes  was  the  patron, 
of  the  great  collection  of  the  documents  of  the  reign  of  Frederick, 
“  Historia  Diplomatica  Friderici  Secundi,”  on  the  title-page  of 
which,  besides  the  name  of  the  editor,  we  read  “  Auspiciis  et 
sumptibus  H.  de  Albertis  de  Luynes.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
opposition  between  Duke  and  Scholar  is  hardly  fan-  to  the  Duke, 
as  the  Duke  of  Luynes  was  himself  a  scholar ;  he  was  no  mere 
patron  of  learning,  but  was  himself  a  man  of  real  research  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  when  he  did  patronize,  his  patronage  was  not  a  mere 
name,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “  Historia  Diplomatica,”  involved 
no  small  spending  at  his  own  cost.  Mr.  Oliphant  complains  that 
there  are  not  many  English  noblemen  who  spend  their  money  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Duke  of  Luynes.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
ever  should  be  many  noblemen,  or  many  men  of  any  class,  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  who  are  at  once  able  and  willing  to  do  so. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  class  was  larger,  but  it  is  a  class  which 
must  always  be  a  small  one.  The  more  honour  then  to  the  man 
who  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  formed  a  class  by  himself.  Let  us 
give  his  picture  in  full,  as  it  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Oliphant  at  the  end 
of  his  life : — 

One  word  as  to  his  influence  upon  the  world  at  large.  He  helped  to 
perfect  photograph}-  and  to  make  it  the  handmaid  of  art.  He  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  workers  in  metal.  He  threw  light  upon  geology  and 
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paleontology  by  his  collections  at  Dampierre.  He  paid  for  the  publication 
of  a  vast  number  of  documents,  upon  which  must  be  based  the  history  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  kept  before  his  countrymen  England  as 
the  beacon  of  the  world  in  matters  political.  He  placed  the  study  of  the 
old  Mythology  on  a  sure  ground,  writing  with  the  depth  of  a  German  as 
well  as  with  the  clearness  of  a  Frenchman.  As  to  coins  and  medals,  he 
was  the  greatest  of  all  authorities.  In  Oriental  philology,  he  opened  new 
patlis,  which  must  be  followed  up  by  others.  He  took  interest  in  all  the 
discoveries  of  his  time,  and  himself  solved  some  of  the  problems  ot  science 
and  art.  Unlike  most  men  of  learning,  who  shut  themselves  up  from 
mankind,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  his  share  in  the  drudgery  of  common 
life,  if  he  could  thus  help  his  fellow-creatures.  As  a  student,  he  knew  no 
end  but  truth  ;  as  a  rich  nobleman,  he  rose  to  his  high  calling  by  his  worthy 
conduct  and  his  open-handedness.  There  was  not  a  month  in  his  life  that 
was  not  marked  by  some  useful  work  or  some  good  deed.  .  .  .  The  Duke, 
shy  and  retiring,  never  sought  popularity  in  his  lifetime ;  but  the  memoir 
published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Breholles  will  hand  down  the  like¬ 
ness  of  D’Albert  de  Luynes  as  a  rare  model  of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  patriot,  all  in  one. 

The  founder  of  the  Duke’s  family,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
for  the  Alberti  were  originally  an  Italian  house,  was  the  Constable 
De  Luynes,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  This  not  very 
creditable  forefather  was  followed  by  a  line  of  descendants,  all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  much  better  than  himself,  and  which 
reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  subject  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  memoir. 
Yet  Duke  Honore  did  not  fail  to  cherish  a  special  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  as  the  founder  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  family.  That  family  fared  better  than  most  French 
nobles  during  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  grandparents  of 
Duke  Ilonord  were  imprisoned  for  a  while  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  but  they  were  not  driven  to  emigrate,  and  they  kept  both 
their  lives  and  their  estates.  The  Duke  himself  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1 802.  His  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  drew  on  herself 
the  wrath  of  the  first  Buonaparte,  but  of  his  father  we  only  learn 
incidentally  that  he  was  fat.  The  Duke  himself  played  a  certain 
part  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Oliphant  describes  him  as  “  a  Royalist 
by  family  tradition,  but  a  Liberal  from  his  own  principles.”  He 
sat  in  the  National  Assembly  from  1848  to  1851.  He  took  a  per¬ 
sonal  share  in  putting  down  the  revolt  of  June  1848  ;  in  December 
j  85 1  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment,  along  with  all  that  was 
great  and  good  in  France.  Mr.  Oliphant  does  not  conceal,  indeed 
he  brings  out  with  rather  vehement  indignation,  that  his  hero  was 
not  free  from  the  fault  which  it  seems  hard  for  the  best  Frenchman 
to  escape,  a  hatred  of  Italian  unity.  As  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  he  had  strongly  supported  what  J\Ir.  Oliphant  calls  “  the 
blackest  of  infamies,”  that  is,  "the  expedition  sent  out  in  1849 
by  the  French  republicans  to  crush  their  Roman  brethren  down 
under  a  priestly  yoke.”  Indeed  it  was  in  the  cause  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Pope  that  the  Duke,  though,  to  say  the  least, 
not  a  bigoted  Catholic,  in  a  manner  lost  his  life.  In  1867  he 
went  in  person  to  help  the  Pope ;  he  was  not  present  at  Mentana, 
because  he  reached  Rome  only  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  We  can¬ 
not  blame  him  for  the  next  day  giving  his  cloak  to  a  wounded 
man,  but  the  consequences  were  sad  and  strange : — 

He  thus  caught  a  cold,  which  was  little  heeded  at  first ;  he  set  out  once 
more  to  procure  documents,  which  had  to  be  drawn  up  before  monuments  in 
honour  of  the  slain  Pontifical  volunteers  could  be  raised.  He  procured 
what  was  wanted  by  patient  investigation,  hut  this  he  did  at  the  cost 
of  Iris  life.  What  a  life  to  be  thrown  away  in  such  a  cause  !  Died  Abner 
as  a  fool  dieth ! 

He  is  described  as  having  been  hitherto  inclined  to  free  thought 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  he  died  in  full  communion  with  the 
‘Church. 

Of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes  Mr.  Oliphant’s  memoir^  gives 
us  many  details -,  details  of  his  studies,  of  his  travels  in  Lurope 
and  in  the  East,  of  his  collections  at  Dampierre — collections  which 
he  gave  to  the  French  nation — his  own  writings,  and  the  help  given 
by  him  to  the  writing-3  of  other  men ;  his  general  encouragement  of 
learning  and  art,  and,  not  least,  the  practical  good  which  a  judicious 
employment  of  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  do  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Setting  aside  the  one  political  blot  which  he  shares 
with  so  many  of  his  nation,  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes 
is  one  to  be  admired  by  all,  to  be  imitated  by  the  few  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  imitating  him.  One  side  of  his  character  ought 
specially  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  Not  only  was  the 
modern  Constitution  of  England  his  chosen  political  ideal,  but  he 
seems  to  have  thoroughly  understood  the  history  of  that  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  looked  with  special  reverence  on  the  English 
worthies  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  student  of  the  reign  of  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Second  could  hardly  fail  to  have  his  thoughts  strongly 
drawn  in  that  direction.  Our  own  Matthew  Paris,  the  chronicler 
of  so  many  stages  of  our  own  struggle,  may  also  claim  a  place 
among  the  chroniclers  of  the  great  Emperor.  We  heartily  thank 
Mr.  Oliphant  for  having  made  us  better  acquainted  with  such  a 
man  as  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
quite  understand  the  principle  on  which  the  memoir  is  put  toge¬ 
ther.  Nine-tenths  of  it,  he  tells  us,  “  is  taken  from  the  Notice  sw 
M.  le  Due  de  Luynes,  par  J.  L.  A.  Huillard-Breholles.  Paris : 
Henri  Plon.  1868.”  This  book  Mr.  Oliphant  hopes  that  many  of 
his  readers  will  order.  It  would  be  well  if  they  do  so.  Still  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Oliphant’s  book  and  that  of  M.  Huillard- 
Breholles  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  Though  nine-tenths  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  memoir  come  from  M.  Breholles’  memoir,  yet  ho  has 
left  much  untranslated,  and  by  saying  that  he  has  added  little,  he 
implies  that  he  has  added  something.  Indeed  Mr.  Oliphant  tells 
11s  that  the  most  just,  but  still  very  strong,  censures  which  he 
passes  on  one  part  of  the  Duke's  political  conduct  are  wholly  his 
own.  The  memoir  is  therefore  not  altogether  a  translation,  and 
not  altogether  an  original  work.  In  reading  the  life  we  do  not 


know  exactly  where  we  are ;  we  do  not  know  how  much  is  Breholles 
and  how  much  is  Oliphant,  a  state  of  things  which  is  always 
puzzling  and  unpleasant.  . 

AVe  may  make  the  same  remark  on  the  life  of  Fra  Salimbene 
later  on  in  the  volume.  Fra  Salimbene  was  a  Franciscan  of 
Parma,  who  was  born  in  1221,  and  wrote  his  memoirs  in  1284. 
He  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  and  of  the  great  events  which  followed  his  death  in  his 
Sicilian  kingdom.  His  life  is  therefore,  as  Mr.  Oliphant  says,  no 
unfitting  appendage  to  the  lives  of  two  men  so  deeply  versed  in 
the  history  of  Fra  Salimbene’s  age  as  the  Duke  ol  Luynes  and 
M.  Breholles.  But  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Oliphant  has  treated  a  writer  of  whom  he  says,  that,  “  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  none  but  Matthew  Paris  and  Joinville  suipass 
him  in  interest.”  Now  in  dealing  with  a  writer  of  this  kind  there 
are  three  ways  of  setting  to  work.  Mr.  Oliphant  might  have  given 
us  an  edition  of  the  original  text  with  such  commentaries  as  he 
might  think  good  ;  or,  if  he  thought  that  there  was. any  number  of 
readers  who  were  likely  to  care  tor  bra  &alimbene  in  a  translation 
but  not  to  care  for  him  in  the  original,  he  might,  have  given,  us  a 
translation  in  full.  Or  he  might  have  made  the  life  and  writings 
of  Fra  Salimbene  the  subject  of  a  monograph  of  his  own,  with  such 
extracts  and  references  as  might  be  needful.  Of  these  three  courses, 
either  the  first  or  the  third,  whatever  we  say  of  the  second,. would 
have  been  useful.  But  Mr.  Oliphant  does  not  follow  any  of  them. 
What  he  gives  us  is  a  translation  ;  but  by  his  own  account— we 
have  not  seen  the  original — it  is  not  a  full  and  exact  translation. 
Mr.  Oliphant  tells  us  that  he  has  “  ventured  to.  alter  the  Friar’s 
mode  of  narrative,  which  is  by  no  means  continuous.’  Also  he 
"  abounds  in  Scriptural  quotations,  and  his  style  is  rather  loose  and 
rambling,”  while  Mr.  Oliphant  “in  translating  has  tried  to  be 
as  terse  as  he  can.”  Now  if  the  translation  does,  not  represent  the 
original  writer's  style  and  mode  of  narrative,  it  is  not  really  a 
translation  at  all.  If  Mr.  Oliphant  thought  himself  called  on  to  make 
such  important  changes  in  his  author,  he  would  have  done  better 
if  he  had  not  professed  to  translate  at  all,  but  had  told  the  story 
in  his  own  words.  It  is  more  singular  still  when  he  says,  “  W  ish- 
ing  to  keep  him  ”  (Fra  Salimbene)  “  in  the  foreground,  I  have 
passed  over  the  characters  of  Popes  and  monarchs,  wherein  he 
abounds.”  Now  when  Salimbene  is  chosen  as  a  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  illustrate  the  lives  of  two  scholars  who  gave 
special  attention  to  the  public  events  of  the  thirteenth. century,  it 
is  certainly  strange  to  leave  out  his  witness  to  the  polities  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Oliphant  has  given  us  enough  of  Fra  Salimbene  to 
make  us  wish  for  some  more.  We  hear  something  of  Frederick's 
elephants  and  leopards,  but  we  should  like  to  hear  more  from  him 
about  Frederick  himself.  Many  of  the  Friar  s  remarks  on  men  and 
things  are  very  curious.  He  goes  to  Sens,  and  there  sees  St. 
Louis : — 

I  was  astonished,  for  I  knew  that  bevies  of  ladies  would  have  come  to 
meet  the  King  had  he  been  passing  through  Pisa  or  Bologna,  but  at  Sens 
there  seemed  to  be  no  women  but  maid-servants.  Then  I  remembered  that 
in  France  none  but  the  middle  class  live  in  towns ;  the  knights  and  ladies 
live  on  their  estates.  King  Louis  was  graceful,  spare,  and  tall,  with  a  face 
like  that  of  an  angel.  He  came  to  the  Franciscan  Convent,  not  like  a 
king  but  like  a  pilgrim,  with  his  staff  and  wallet  of  relics  ;  not  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  on  foot,  followed  by  his  three  brothers ;  he  was  more  like  a  monk 
than  a  knight. 

He  did  not  at  all  like  his  own  city  of  Parma : — 

The  Parmesans  show  no  devotion  to  the  servants  of  God.  Therefore  I, 
brother  Salimbene  of  Parma,  have  been  for  forty-eight  years  in  the 
Miuorite  Order,  and  have  never  wished  to  live  among  the  Parmesans. 
A  city  in  France,  of  the  size  of  Parma,  would  maintain  comfortably  a 
hundred  Minorites. 

VVe  do  not  know  what  the  word  is  in  the  original,  but  surely 
Franciscan  friars,  spouses  of  holy  poverty,  had  no  business  to  think 
about  being  comfortable.  We  again  wish  to  know  what  the 
original  is  when  we  read  of  Arrigo  di  Pisa,  who  was  “  Minister 
in  Greece.” 

The  Life  of  Huillard-Breholles  is  strictly  Mr.  Oliphant’s  own. 
It  is  put  together  from  personal  knowledge,  from  letters  of  M. 
Breholles,  and  from  materials  supplied  by  his  widow.  Breholles 
was  a  younger  man  than  his  friend  the  Duke — for  it  was  as  friends 
that  the  two  worked  together — being  born  in  1817.  The  Duke 
first  set  him  to  work  on  "a  translation  of  our  own  Matthew  Paris, 
himself  writing  the  introduction.  Afterwards  he  brought  out  at 
the  Duke’s  expense  a  work  on  the  monuments  and  history  ot  the 
Normans  and  the  House  of  Swabia  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  great 
“  Historia  Diplomatica.”  Breholles  also  wrote  a  crowd  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  articles  on  various  historical  subjects.  Mr.  Oliphant 
gives  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  him  from  personal  acquaintance  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  on  the 
point  on  which  the  Duke  went  wrong-,  the  Scholar  stayed  right. 
Altogether  this  a  very  pleasing  account  of  a  man  who  well  deserves 
to  be  remembered,  and  who  in  England  is  less  known  than  he 
ought  to  be. 

The  Duke  and  the  Scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
Friar  of  the  thirteenth,  all  hang-  naturally  together.  Of  the  two 
essays  on  English  history  which  Mr.  Oliphant  has  added,  the 
second  one,  “'The  Long  Union  between  the  English  Lords  and 
Commons,”  has  a  natural  connexion  with  the  thirteenth-century 
study  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes  and  M.  Breholles.  It  is  true  enough, 
but  it  reads  as  if  it  wanted  further  working  out.  Mr.  Oliphant 
has  hardly  gone  so  deeply  into  these  matters  as  he  has  into  matters 
of  language.  Speaking  of  the  Teign  of  Charles  the  Second,  he 
says:— 

Here  we  may  remark  that  the  palm  of  eloquence  must  often  be  given 
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to  the  Upper  House.  The  speeches  of  Danby,  Halifax,  and  Shaftesbury 
were,  I  suspect,  better  worth  listening  to  than  anything  to  be  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

This  is  doubtless  true  enough ;  but  Danby,  Halifax,  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury  were  all  of  them  first  peers  of  their  line.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  when  Mr.  Olipbant  talks  about  Stanleys,  Russells,  and 
Cecils  in  our  own  day,  though  here  again  the  only  eminent  Russell, 
though  of  a  ducal  house,  is  himself  a  created  peer. 

In  the  other  essay  Mr.  Oliphant  seems  to  have  made  a  point. 
He  there  debates  the  question,  “  Was  the  old  English  aristocracy 
destroyed  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ?  ”  He  shows  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  historic  houses  which  actually  became  extinct  through 
death  in  the  field  during  those  wars  was  smaller  than  is  generally 
thought.  He  counts  twenty-seven  great  “  historic  houses,”  by 
which  he  means  “  families  which  held  an  earldom  in  the  male  line 
continuously  for  at  least  one  hundred  years,  or  thereabouts,  before 
the  Reformation.”  Of  these  fifteen  had  become  extinct  before  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  began.  Of  tbe  remaining  twelve  be  counts  that 
nine  survived  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  of  which  three  only,  Courtenay, 
Neville,  and  Talbot,  survive  still.  His  conclusion  is  that  “  the 
real  bane  of  the  old  aristocracy  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Tudors, 
and  the  rise  of  new  ideas  under  the  Tudors.”  He  adds : — 

Two  causes  have  preserved  the  old  Scottish  houses  from  sharing  the  fate 
of  their  English  brethren.  The  first  was  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  heirs 
male,  which  would  not  allow  the  lands  of  a  noble  family  to  be  split  up 
among  co-heiresses  ;  the  second  cause  was  the  practice  of  allotting  small 
estates  to  younger  sons,  whereby  the  chance  of  always  having  an  heir  male 
at  hand  was  much  increased. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL.* 

TO  a  large  class  of  readers  of  all  ages  and  opinions,  from 
children  who  love  to  revel — especially  towards  bedtime — in 
the  enchanting  awe  of  a  real  “  ghost-story  ”  to  graver  inquirers 
who  take  a  philosophical,  however  sceptical,  interest  in  the  history 
of  “  the  supernatural  ”  as  a  phase  of  human  belief,  the  title-page  of 
these  elegantly  printed  volumes  will  promise  an  abundant  feast.  The 
witch-like  fingers  protruding  over  the  cover,  and  the  mysterious 
creature,  something  between  a  wasp,  a  bat,  and  an  owl,  which  flits 
over  its  opposite  side,  may  help  still  further  to  whet  the  curiosity 
and  deepen  the  delightful  dread  of  the  youthful  believer  in  ghosts. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  those  who  are  attracted  by  the  first 
appearance  of  the  book  will  have  no  reason  to  be  disappointed  on 
making  closer  acquaintance  with  its  contents,  which  amply  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  title.  Dr.  Lee  does  not  indeed,  as  we  gather 
from  his  preface  and  introductory  chapter,  write  mainly  for  the 
delectation  of  children  or  the  information  of  speculative  critics. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  bis  own  profound  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
phenomena  he  is  handling,  without  of  course  at  all  professing  to 
claim  equal  credit  for  all  the  startling  revelations  here  recorded, 
and  he  considers  them  to  supply  an  instructive  comment  on  the 
materialism  of  the  present  day.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
agree  with  his  conclusions  in  order  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
work.  He  tells  us  at  the  outset  that  it  has  been  his  aim  to  deal 
with  “  records  and  facts  ”  rather  than  with  theories,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  he  has  been  engaged  during  the  last  twenty  years 
in  collecting  this  copious  repertory  of  “  examples  of  the  super¬ 
natural,”  about  fifty  of  which  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
It  has  evidently  been  to  him  a  labour  of  love,  and  he  appears  to  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  ascertain  the  most  accurate  version  of  the 
various  stories  and  the  precise  authority  on  which  they  rest.  In 
many  cases,  as  is  natural,  those  who  have  supplied  the  materials 
refuse  permission  for  the  publication  of  tbeir  names,  from  the 
dread  of  exposing  themselves  or  their  families  to  ridicule.  One 
very  strange  account  of  a  haunted  house,  “  an  old-fashioned  fur¬ 
nished  mansion  in  Cheshire,”  is  given  without  any  names 
by  the  brother  of  its  then  occupant,  who  professes  to  have 
himself  witnessed  the  apparition  described  in  1 864,  from  fear  of 
incurring  an  action  at  law  for  damaging  the  property.  But 
in  all  cases  where  names  are  withheld  tbe  editor  assures  us  that 
he  holds  himself  personally  responsible.  We  may  fairly  assume 
therefore  that  the  various  supernatural  appearances — dreams,  omens, 
and  the  like — here  detailed  are  so  far  authentic  as  to  represent  the 
genuine  belief  of  those  to  whom  they  are  stated  to  have  occurred. 
And  this  is  something,  as  it  is  'an  indispensable  pre-requisite  for 
forming  any  theory  on  the  subject  to  have  the  story  traced  up  to 
its  original  form  and  source.  Not  that  we  have  any  intention  of 
theorizing  about  it  here.  We  have  heard  of  men  of  some  ability 
who,  after  reasoning  themselves  out  of  all  faith  in  the  Christian 
revelation  or  even  in  theism,  have  been  gradually  brought  back 
through  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  “  Spiritualism  ” — to  which 
Dr.  Lee  devotes  two  chapters — to  a  belief  in  supernaturalism,  and 
eventually  to  their  childhood’s  creed.  Others  appear  by  the  same 
process  to  have  been  hopelessly  alienated  from  it,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  educated  men  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a  pure  im¬ 
posture.  Into  that  controversy  we  need  not  enter.  Nor  shall 
we  stay  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  ecclesiastical  miracles, 
to  which  the  author  has  devoted  a  preliminary  chapter,  and  on 
which  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  world  will  ever  come  to 
any  general  agreement.  It  is  obviously  irrational,  if  we  admit 
the  existence  of  the  miraculous  at  all,  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  line  as  to  the  period  at  which  miracles  may  be  supposed  to 
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have  ceased,  or  to  maintain  that  all  which  are  contained  in 
Scripture  are  certainly  true,  and  all  which  are  alleged  elsewhere 
certainly  false.  Protestant  writers  who  have  argued  from  this 
artificial  hypothesis  have  laid  themselves  open  to  an  easy  refutation, 
and  so  far  Dr.  Newman  may  be  considered  to  have  said  the  last 
word  in  the  famous  essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  which  he  first 
published  as  an  Anglican  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  lately 
republished  in  the  new  edition  of  his  collected  works.  No  doubt 
also  it  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Lee  reminds  us,  that  “  testimonies 
to  the  Supernatural  among  Christian  writers  are  abundant  ”  from 
the  earliest  ages  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  Christians  have  at 
all  times,  and  not  least  in  our  own  day,  betrayed  a  voracious 
appetite  for  the  marvellous  which  has  led  them  to  multiply 
prophecies  and  miracles  beyond  all  possibility  of  intelligent  credence, 
and  has  often  provoked  the  severe  rebuke  even  of  high  ecclesiastical 
authority,  as  was  illustrated  last  year  in  a  telling  pamphlet  of 
Mgr.  Dupanloup’s.  Not  that  this  form  of  credulity  is  by  any 
means  confined  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  those  whose  theology 
approximates  most  closely  to  theirs.  It  has  distinguished  the 
enthusiasts  of  almost  every  sect,  from  John  Wesley  to  Joanna 
Southcote. 

Passing  over  the  introductory  matter,  we  come  to  a  long  chapter 
on  Demoniacal  Possession  and  Exorcism,  containing  several  most 
extraordinary  stories.  The  author  begins  by  telling  us  that  “  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  London  recently  assured 
him  that  numerous  cases  both  of  epilepsy  and  madness  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Christian  theory  of  possession.”  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  very  wisely  content  to  give  us  his 
narrative  of  facts,  usually  in  the  exact  words  of  the  documents  or 
correspondents  quoted,  without  obtruding  his  own  interpretation, 
of  them.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  always  claimed  the  power  of  exorcism,  and  that  there  i3- 
actually  an  order  of  “  exorcists  ”  among  her  clergy,  though  they 
are  not,  we  believe,  ordinarily  allowed  to  undertake  their  official 
functions.  And  accordingly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  in 
this  chapter  is  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Peach,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Birmingham,  who  relates  how  he  successfully  exorcised  a 
Protestant  young  woman  in  the  parish  of  King’s  Norton,  Worces¬ 
tershire,  in  1815.  What  will  be  new  to  many  of  Dr.  Lee's, 
readers  is  that  the  same  mysterious  powers  are  claimed,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  exercised,  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  One  of  the  canons  of  1604  forbids  any  minister  or 
ministers  to  attempt  to  cast  out  any  devil  or  devils  without 
the  express  license  of  the  Bishop.  And  one  case  at  least  is  on 
record  where  this  episcopal  license  was  sought  and  obtained, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
who  narrates  the  circumstance  in  minute  detail,  and  vouches  for 
the  satisfactory  result.  The  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  John  Ruddle, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Launceston  and  Prebendary  of 
Exeter,  who  obtained  his  “  faculty  ” — not  it  would  seem  without 
some  difficulty — from  Bishop  Seth  Ward  of  Exeter,  “  who  did 
himself  affix  his  signature  under  the  sigilliun  of  his  See,  and 
deliver  the  document  into  my  hands.”  The  good  Bishop,  however, 
was  not  without  some  misgivings  about  the  affair : — “  When  I  knelt 
down  to  receive  his  benediction,  he  softly  said,  ‘  Let  it  be  secret, 
Mr.  Ruddle — weak  brethren  !  weak  brethren For  Mr.  Ruddle's 
method  of  operation  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  he  encountered  the  unquiet  spirit  “  at  early 
morning,  for  so  the  usage  ordained,”  that  she — for  it  was  a  woman 
— dutifully  answered  all  his  questions,  and  finally  “  withdrew, 
gliding  towards  the  west.  Neither  did  she  ever  afterwards  appear  ; 
but  was  allayed,  until  she  shall  come  in  her  second  flesh,  to  the 
Valley  of  Armageddon  on  the  Last  Day.” 

Another  story  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  from  the  same 
chapter  shall  be  given  as  it  stands.  It  is  told  to  illustrate  the 
effect  of  a  curse  pronounced  by  a  young  lady  on  her  treacherous 
lover,  who  had  seduced  her  under  promise  of  marriage,  and  then 
deserted  her.  At  their  final  meeting  in  the  presence  of  a  female 
relation,  on  whose  statement  the  story  rests,  he  behaved  with 
great  brutality,  and  at  length,  after  solemnly  cursing  him,  she 
declared  that  she  should  shortly  die — as  she  did  five  months  after¬ 
wards  in  giving  birth  to  her  child — but  would  haunt  him  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  “  And  you,”  she  added  turning  to  her  cousin,  “  shall 
be  the  witness.”  The  story  proceeds  thus : — 

Five  years  had  passed  and  the  female  cousin  of  the  old  yeoman,  being 
possessed  of  a  competency,  had  gone  to  live  in  London,  when,  on  a  certain 
morning  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1842,  she  was  passing  by  a  church  in 
the  west  end,  where,  from  the  number  of  carriages  waiting,  she  saw  that  a 
marriage  was  being  solemnized.  She  felt  mysteriously  and  instinctively 
drawn  to  look  in.  On  doing  so,  and  pressing  forwards  towards  the  altar, 
she  beheld  to  her  astonishment,  the  very  man,  somewhat  altered  and 
weather-worn,  who  had  caused  so  much  misery  to  her  relations,  being  mar¬ 
ried  (as  on  inquiry  she  discovered)  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  city  merchant. 
This  affected  her  deeply,  as  bringing  back  the  saddest  memories  of  the  past. 
But,  as  £he  bridal  party'  were  passing  out  of  the  church,  and  she  pushed 
forward  to  look,  and  be  quite  sure  that  she  had  made  no  mistake,  both 
herself  and  the  bridegroom  at  one  moment  saw  an  apparition  of  her  rela¬ 
tion,  the  poor  girl  whom  he  had  ruined,  dressed  in  white,  with  flowing  hair 
and  a  wild  look,  holding  up  in  both  hands  her  little  infant.  Both  seemed 
perfectly  natural  in  appearance  and  to  be  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood.  There 
was  no  'mistaking  her  certain  identity.  This  occurred  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  noon  and  under  a  heavy  Palladian  Porch  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd. 
The  bridegroom  turned  deathly  pale  in  a  moment,  trembled  violently,  and 
then,  staggering,  fell  forward  down  the  steps.  This  occasioned  a  vast  stir 
and  sensation  amongst  the  crowd.  It  seemed  incomprehensible.  The 
bridegroom,  said  the  church  oflieials  in  answer  to  inquiries,  was  in  a  fit. 
He  was  carried  down  the  steps  and  taken  in  the  bridal  carriage  to  his 
father-in-law’s  house.  But  it  was  reported  that  he  never  spoke  again ;  and 
this  fact  is  mentioned  in  a  contemporary  newspaper-account  of  the  evenL 
Anyhow  his  marriage  and  death  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  one  of 
the  daily  papers. 
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The  author  adds  that  the  truth  of  this  narrative  was  affirmed  on 
oath  by  the  lady  in  question  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  one 
of  whom  was  personally  known  to  himself,  at  Windsor,  in  1848. 

From  exorcisms  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  necromancy  and 
witchcraft,  in  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  late  Canon 
Melville,  as  well  as  John  Wesley,  professing  their  firm  belief. 
There  were  indeed,  as  Mr.  Leclsy  observes,  “  few  writers  of  real 
eminence  during  the  period  when  witchcraft  was  most  prevalent 
who  did  not  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale.”  The  present 
author  agrees  with  them,  and  appears  to  share  the  regret  expressed 
by  Wesley  at  the  total  abolition  of  the  English  laws  against  it  in 
1736,  though  he  fully  allows  that  some  modification  oi  their  cruel 
severity  was  required.  The  Reformation,  so  far  from  checking  it, 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  this  savage  legislation.  In  one  year  alone 
five  hundred  witches  were  burnt  in  Geneva,  and  stringent  laws 
were  enacted  on  the  subject  in  this  country  under  Henry  A  III., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  A  witch  appears  to  have  been  burnt  in 
Guernsey  as  late  as  174 7.  Dr.  Lee  tells  us  that  the  Puritans 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  a  form  of  exorcism  in¬ 
serted  in  the  English  Pra3rer  Book.  The  chapter  on  Witchcraft, 
though  it  contains  some  very  queer  and  uncanny  stories,  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  least  interesting  in  the  book,  and  that  for  an  ob¬ 
vious  reason.  Dr.  Lee  has  very  properly  felt  himself  precluded  from 
entering  ou  the  most  characteristic  details  of  this  repulsive  subject, 
and  even  the  stories  he  does  give  are  necessarily  curtailed, 

“  certain  passages  being  suppressed  by  reason  of  their  extreme 
coarseness.”  Nobody  will  blame  his  reticence,  tor  it  is  in  fact  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  the  theory  of  witchcraft  at  all  fully  except,  after 
the  example  of  the  old  theologians,  under  “the  decent  obscurity  of 
a  learned  tongue.”  No  such  reserve  is  required  in  dealing  with 
dreams,  omens,  and  preternatural  warnings,  which,  as  the  author 
puts  it,  “  constitute  the  poetry  of  history ,”  and  of  which  he  has 
collected  several  very  curious  examples.  The  “Dream  of  the 
Swafi’ham  Tinker  ”  is  a  very  old  story,  and  is  still,  as  the  present 
Vicar  testifies,  widely  believed  at  Swaft  ham,  where  the  memory  of 
the  tinker  and  his  family  is  preserved  in  the  painted  glass  and  carved 
choir  stalls  of  the  parish  church.  Far  more  wonderful  is  the  case 
of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrier  House,  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall, 
who,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  here  given  on  the  authority  of 
his  granddaughter,  dreamt  three  times  that  he  saw  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  very  night  that  it  took  place,  and  described  the  locality  and 
the  persons  concerned  minutely,  though  he  had  never  been  in 
London,  or  seen  either  Mr.  Perceval  or  Bellingham.  But  perhaps 
the  strangest  of  the  dreams  here  related  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Perring, 
vicar  of  a  parish  in  the  suburbs  of  London  forty-five  years  ago, 
who  had  lost  his  son,  a  handsome  boy  of  sixteen,  and  two  nights 
after  his  burial  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  dreamt,  twice  running, 
that  the  boy  stood  by  his  bedside  in  a  shroud  spotted  with  blood, 
and  crying,  “  Father,  father,  come  and  defend  me !  they  will  not 
let  me  rest  quiet  in  my  coffin ;  they  are  mangling  me.”  The  un¬ 
happy  father  rose  very  early  and  went  straight  to  the  clerk’s 
house,  who,  on  being  roused,  stated  that  the  key  of  the  vault  was 
broken  and  had  g'one  to  be  repaired,  whereupon  the  vicar  insisted 
on  his  accompanying  him  at  once  to  the  blacksmith  for  a  crow¬ 
bar,  as  he  was  resolved  at  once  to  enter  the  vault  and  eee  the 
coffin : — 

The  recollections  of  the  dream  were  now  becoming  more  and  more  vivid, 
and  the  scrutiny  about  to  he  made  assumed  a  solemnity  mingled  with  awe, 
which  the  agitation  of  the  father  rendered  terrible  to  the  agents  in  this 
forcible  interruption  into  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  But  the  hinges 
were  speedily  wrenched  asunder — the  bar  and  holts  were  beaten  in  and  bent 
beneath  the  heavy  hammer  of  the  smith — and  at  length  with  tottering  and 
outstretched  hands,  the  maddened  parent  stumbled  and  fell :  his  son’s 
coffin  had  been  lifted  from  the  recess  at  the  vault’s  side  and  deposited  on 
the  brick  floor  ;  the  lid,  released  from  every  screw,  lay  loose  at  top,  and  the 
body,  enveloped  in  its  shroud,  on  which  were  several  dark  spots  below  the 
chin,  lay  exposed  to  view  ;  the  head  had  been  raised,  the  broad  riband  had 
been  removed  from  under  the  jaw,  which  now  hung  down  with  the  most 
ghastly  horror  of  expression,  as  if  to  tell  with  more  terrific  certainty  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  night’s  vision.  Every  tooth  in  the  head  had  been 
drawn. 

The  young  man  had  when  living  a  beautiful  set  of  sound  teeth.  The  Clerk’s 
Son,  who  was  a  barber,  cupper,  and  dentist,  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
keys,  and  eventually,  of  the  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  profitable  employment 
of  so  excellent  a  set  in  his  line  of  business.  The  feelings  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Perring  can  be  easily  conceived.  The  event  affected  his  miud  through  the 
remaining  term  of  his  existence  ;  but  what  became  of  the  delinquent  whose 
sacrilegious  hand  had  thus  rifled  the  tomb  was  never  afterwards  correctly 
ascertained.  He  decamped  the  same  day,  and  was  supposed  to  have  en¬ 
listed  as  a  soldier.  The  Clerk  was  ignominiously  displaced,  and  did  not 
long  survive  the  transaction.  Some  years  afterwards,  his  house  was 
pulled  down  to  afford  room  for  extensive  improvements  and  new  buildings 
in  the  village. 

Thi  author  adds  other  and  hardly  less  singular  examples,  and  does 
not  forget  to  dwell  on  the  great  importance  attached  to  his  dreams 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  certainly  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a 
fool.  But  for  these  stories  we  must  refer  the  curious  to  the  volume 
itself. 

There  are  many  circumstantial  accounts  of  appearances  to  rela¬ 
tions  or  intimate  friends  at  the  moment  of  death.  Dr.  Lee  gives 
a  full  record  of  the  Wynyard  and  Lyttelton  apparitions,  the  docu¬ 
ments  for  the  latter  being  supplied  to  him  by  the  present  Lord 
Lvttelton.  But  the  most  marvellous  story  is  that  of  the  well- 
known  “  Beresford  Ghost,”  or  as  Dr.  Lee  calls  it,  “  Apparition.” 
It  dates  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  on 
record,  two  persons  had  promised  each  other  that,  whichever  of 
them  died  first  would,  if  possible,  appear  to  the  other.  Lady 


Beresford,  on  her  death-bed  related  the  following  result  to  her 
son  and  to  her  “  friend,”  so  called  in  the  narrative,  but  really 
her  granddaughter,  Lady  Betty  Oobbe : — 

“  I  have  something,”  she  said,  “of  the  greatest  importance  to  communicate 
to  you  both  before  I  die,  a  period  which  is  not  far  distant.  You,  Lady 
Betty  are  no  stranger  to  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Lord 
Tyrone  and  myself ;  we  were  educated  under  the  same  roof  and  in  the  same 
principles  of  deism.  When  the  friends,  into  whose  hands  we  afterwards  fell, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  us  to  embrace  Revealed  Religion,  their  arguments, 
though  insufficient  to  convince,  were  powerful  to  stagger  our  former  feel¬ 
ings  and  to  leave  us  wavering  between  the  two  opinions  ;  in  this  perplex¬ 
ing  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  we  made  a  solemn  promise  to  each  other 
that  whichever  died  first  should  (if  permitted)  appear  to  the  other,  and  de¬ 
clare  what  religion  was  most  acceptable  to  God ;  accordingly,  one  night, 
while  Sir  Martin  and  myself  were  in  bed,  I  suddenly  awoke  and  discovered 
Lord  Tyrone  sitting  by  my  bedside.  I  screamed  out  and  endeavoured  to 
awake  Sir  Martin.  '  “  For"  Lleaven’s  sake,”  I  exclaimed,  “  Lord  Tyrone,  by 
what  means  or  for  what  reason  came  you  hither  at  this  time  ot  night . 
u  Have  you  then  forgotten  our  promise  ?  ”  said  he  ;  “  I  died  last  luesday 
at  four  o’clock,  and  have  been  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  appear 
to  you  to  assure  you  that  the  Revealed  Religion  is  true,  and  the  only  ieli- 
gion  by  which  we  can  be- saved.  I  am  further  suffered  to  inform  you  that 
you  will  soon  produce  a  son,  who  it  is  decreed  will  marry  my  daughter ; 
not  many  years  after  his  birth  Sir  Martin  will  die,  and  you  will  marry 
again,  and  to  a  man  by  whose  ill-treatment  you  will  be  rendered  miserable  ; 
you  will  have  two  daughters  and  afterwards  a  son,  in  childbirth  of  whom 
you  will  die  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  your  age.”  “Just  Heavens 1 !  1 

exclaimed,  “  and  cannot  I  prevent  this  ?  ”  “  Undoubtedly,”  returned  the 

spectre  ;  “  you  are  a  free  agent,  and  may  prevent  it  all  by  resisting  every 
temptation  to  a  second  marriage  ;  but  your  passions  are  strong,  you  know 
not  their  power ;  hitherto  you  have  had  no  trials.  More  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  reveal,  but  if  after  this  warning  you  persist  in  your  infidelity, 
your  lot  in  another  world  will  be  miserable  indeed.”  “  May  I  not  ask, 
said  I,  “  if  vou  are  happy?”  “Had  I  been  otherwise,”  he  replied,  “1 
should  not  have  been  permitted  to  appear  to  you.”  “  I  may,  then,  infer 
that  vou  are  happv  ?  ”  He  smiled.  “  But  how,”  said  I,  “when  morning 
comes,  shall  I  know  that  your  appearance  to  me  has  been  real,  and  not  the 
mere  representation  of  my  own  imagination  ?  ”  “  Will  not  the  news  of  my 

death  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  ?  ”  “  No,”  I  returned,  “  I  might  have 

had  such  a  dream,  and  that  dream  accidentally  come  to  pass.  1  will  have 
some  stronger  proofs  of  its  reality.”  “  You  shall,”  said  he,  and  waving  his 
hand,  the  bed  curtains,  which  were  crimson  velvet,  were  instantly  drciwn 
through  a  large  iron  hoop  by  which  the  tester  of  the  bed  was  suspended. 

“  In  that,”  said  he,  “  you  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  no  mortal  arm  could  have 
performed  this.”  “True,”  said  I,  “  but  sleeping  we  are  often  possessed  of 
far  more  strength  than  when  awake  ;  though  waking  I  could  not  have  done 
it,  asleep  I  might ;  and  I  shall  still  doubt.”  “  Here  is  a  pocket-book ;  m 
this,”  said  he,  “  1  will  write  my  name  ;  you  know  my  handwriting.  I  re- 
plied,  “Yes.”  He  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  one  side  of  the  leaves.  ‘  otill, 
said  I,  “  in  the  morning  I  may  doubt ;  though  waking  I  could  not  imitate 
your  hand,  asleep  I  might.”  “You  are  hard  of  belief,”  said  he.  “Touch 
would  injure  you  irreparably;  it  is  not  tor  spirits  to  touch  mortal  flesh. 

«  i  d0  not,”  said  I,  “  regard  a  slight  blemish.”  “  You  are  a  woman  of 
courage,”  said  he,  “hold  out  your  hand.  ’  I  did;  he  struck  my  wrist .  his 
iiund  was  cold  as  marble ;  in  a  moment  the  sinews  shrunk  up,  every  nerve 
withered.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  while  you  live  let  no  mortal  eye  behold  that 
wrist ;  to  see  it  is  sacrilege.”  He  stopped  ;  I  turned  to  him  again  ;  he  was 
gone. 

The  narrative  which  Dr.  Lee  gives  and  which  we  have  quoted 
agrees  in  its  general  facts  with  the  traditionary  story  current  in 
the  Beresford  family.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  the  Christian  name 
of  Lady  Beresford’s  husband,  which  was  Tristram.  Their  son,  Sir 
Marcus,  married  Catherine  le  Poer,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Tyrone 
who  carried  with  him  the  rich  dower  of  the  Waterford  property, 
and  he  was  himself  made  Earl  of  Tyrone  of  the  second  creation. 
The  Marquess  of  Waterford  is  their  lineal  descendant.  The 
name  of  Lady  Beresford’s  second  husband  was  Gorges.  The 
substance  of  the  story  was  familiar  to  us ;  but  we  were  hardly 
prepared  to  find  Saul  among  the  prophets  in  the  person  of  the 
late  Lord  Brougham,  who  tells  us  in  his  Life  and  Times  how 
he  and  a  young  friend  of  his,  when  at  the  Edinburgh  University, 
drew  up  an  agreement,  written  in  their  blood,  “  to  the  effect  that 
whichever  of  them  died  first  would  appear  to  the  other,  and  thus 
solve  any  doubts  we  had  entertained  of  the  life  after  death.”  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  his  friend  had  long  been  in  India,  and  their 
intimaev  had  entirely  ceased,  Lord  Brougham  on  getting  out  of  a 
warm-bath  saw  him  seated  on  the  chair  on  which  he  had  deposited 
his  clothes,  and  a  letter  soon  afterwards  informed  him  of  his  friend’s 
death  on  that  very  day. 

There  are  several  more  of  these  stories  which  Dr.  Lee  has  taken  so 
much  pains  to  collect  that  are  well  worth  reproducing,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  of  very  recent  date,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  connected  with  the  Haunted  House  in 
Cheshire.  Soon  after  the  family  took  possession  of  it  in  1862 
complaints  began  to  be  made  by  the  servants  of  strange  sounds  at 
night,  and  many  of  them  left  in  consequence:  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year,  a  lady  staying  there  on  a  visit  departed 
suddenly,  on  account,  as  she  said,  of  an  alarming  nocturnal  appa¬ 
rition.  But  the  master  of  the  house  laughed  at  the  whole  affair. 
His  brother  thus  relates  the  final  catastrophe : — 

About  ten  months  afterwards,  my  brother,  having  forgotten  all  about  the 
supposed  spectre  and  the  noises,  had  been  out  for  the  day,  and  leturned 
home  in  a  dog-cart,  some  time  after  midnight,  in  company  with  his  groom. 
Only  the  housekeeper  had  remained  out  of  bed,  as  his  return  was  quite  un¬ 
certain.  The  horse  and  trap  were  put  up,  both  the  servants  had  gone  to 
their  rooms,  and  my  brother  was  taking  some  refreshment  in  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  apartment,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  a  loud 
and  decisive  rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Thinking',  of  course,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  servants,  he  replied,  “  Come  in.”  Before  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth,  the  door  opened,  and  the  apparition  of  the  old  man  in  a  large 
wig  stood  before  him.  My  brother  was  paralysed  with  terror  for  awhile. 
He  could  not  speak  ;  he  tried  hard,  as  he  says,  but  Iqis  mouth  was  dry  and 
his  tongue  motionless.  “  Good  God !  ”  he  exclaimed  at  length,  “  am  I 
awake  or  asleep,  in  my  senses  or  gone  mad  ?  ”  The  motionless  figure 
whose  face  was  intensely  sad,  looked  at  him  beseechingly.  “  In  God’s 
Name,  what  do  you  want,  or  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ”  “  Too  late  ! 
nothing,”  was  the  mournful,  but  somewhat  inarticulate  response.  And 
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with  that  the  spectre  suddenly  vanished  away.  At  this  moment  a  strong, 
loud,  piercing,  bitter  wail,  as  of  the  voice  of  a  woman,  broke  the  awful 
silence.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  courtyard  outside,  and  was  repeated 
again  and  again  round  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  The  scream  was  said 
to  be  like  nothing  human.  The  servants  heard  it,  my  sister-in-law 
was  awoke  by  it,  and  the  groom  and  housekeeper,  with  the  others,  as  a 
consequence,  came  rushing  downstairs.  My  brother,  who  is  as  brave  and 
bold  as  he  is  remarkable  for  common  sense,  does  not  now  dispute  the  reality 
of  haunted  houses. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  he  and  his  left.  And  after  he  had  given  up 
possession,  he  was  informed,  on  good  and  credible  authority,  that  tradition 
ooniidently  asserted  the  mansion  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  disreputable 
Dutch  hanger-on  of  William  of  Oiyange,  who  is  represented  to  have 
violently  made  away  with  one  of  his  mistresses  in  that  very  house,  in  a 
room  which  overlooked  the  park,  now  a  disused  lumber-room,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  old  mansion. 

The  chapters  on  Modem  Spiritualism,  tracing  its  history  from 
the  first  origin  of  Spirit-rapping  in  the  “  Rochester  knockings,”  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1848,  contain  a  great  deal  of  very 
curious  information.  And  we  should  be  glad  to  quote,  if  wo  had 
room,  some  almost  incredible  tales  of  Indian  jugglery,  which 
seem  to  rest  on  good  authority,  but  which  are  quite  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Moonstone.  For  these  however  the  inquisitive  reader 
must  be  referred  to  Dr.  Lee’s  volumes.  We  do  not  profess  to  be 
great  connoisseurs  in  this  weird  species  of  literature,  but  we  are 
certainly  not  aware  of  any  work  which  affords  so  copious  or  well 
arranged  an  .assortment  of  materials  bearing  on  the  subject.  Mrs. 
Crowe’s  books  are  of  very  inferior  calibre,  nor  is  she  by  any  means 
as  careful  about  giving  her  authorities.  And  if  Dr.  Lee's  faith  in 
the  supernatural  is  equally  strong,  it  is  more  discriminating,  and  is 
never  so  obtruded  as  to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  reader 
who  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The 
typography  and  general  get-up  of  the  volumes  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  but  if  a  second  edition  should  be  called  for,  it  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  have  a  fuller  table  of  contents,  and  a  separate 
heading  of  the  pages  for  each  chapter. 


THE  FIJI  ISLANDS.* 

IR  ARTHUR  GORDON  has  been  sent  to  the  West  Pacific  in 
consequence  of  the  transaction  negotiated  last  October  between 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor  from  Sydney,  and  King 
Thakombau.  That  august  name,  by  the  way,  though  sometimes 
written  Cacobau,  is  here  spelt  after  its  pronunciation  in  the  native 
tongue.  The  act  of  final  cession  was  signed  by  the  allied  or  subor¬ 
dinate  chiefs  of  the  principal  islands.  Among  these  was  Maafu, 
the  powerful  leader,  many  years  since,  of  an  expedition  from 
Tonga  whicli  conquered  the  windward  side  of  the  Fiji  or  Viti 
group.  The  Vunivalu  of  Bau,  which  metropolitan  islet  is  called 
Mbau  in  oral  utterance,  has  solemnly  renounced  his  imperial  sway 
as  Tui  Viti  over  that  archipelago  of  questionable  renown  in  the 
Polynesian  and  Australasian  worlds.  Fie  has  sent  to  Queen 
Victoria  the  significant  gift  of  his  sceptre  club,  an  awful  instrument 
of  political  rule,  formerly  used  in  heathen  times  to  beat  out  the  brains 
of  rebellious  subjects.  It  was  latterly  adorned  with  a  silver  crown, 
and  with  silver  doves  andfern  leaves  around  its  shaft,  to  serve  for  the 
mace  of  a  Fijian  Parliament.  We  may  now  hope  that  the  better 
omen,  implied  by  this  emblematic  decoration,  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  both  white  and  black  inhabitants,  will  be  verified  in 
those  islands  under  British  government.  The  provincial  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  seem  disinclined  to  pay  the 
small  pecuniary  contribution  towards  the  annual  cost  of  that 
government  which  our  Colonial  Office  has  proposed  to  levy  from 
each  of  them.  They  had  often  proclaimed  it  desirable  for  their  inte¬ 
rests  to  procure  the  annexation  of  Fiji  to  the  British  Empire,  which 
is  broad-backed  for  many  such  burdens ;  but  they  have  shrewdly 
foreseen  that  the  risk  of  future  wars  in  the  new  insular  dominion, 
not  unlike  those  with  the  Maori  race,  might  perhaps  entail  an  in¬ 
definite  charge  on  the  pledged  supporters  of  its  modest  exchequer. 
We  trust,  however,  that  such  apprehensions  may  not  be  realized 
.until  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  has  had  time  to  organize  and  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  infant  powers  of  this  most  recent  addition  to  the  long  list 
of  British  colonies.  His  work  of  administration  will  indeed  be  one 
of  considerable  perplexity.  It  is  begun  under  conditions  as  trying 
as  those  of  New  Zealand  when  governed  by  Captains  Hobson, 
Fitzroy,  and  Grey,  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago.  The 
Colonial  Attorney-General,  too,  will  find  plenty  of  occupation  in 
the  legal  questions  affecting  titles  to  land  and  terms  of  labour.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  administer  the  laws  among  several  different 
races  of  litigious  barbarians  gathered  from  every  quarter,  and 
mingled  with  a  motley  crowd  of  foreign  adventurers  on  countless 
small  pieces  of  terra  Jinna  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the 
sea.  But  Mr.  De  Ricci,  who  has  not  yet  visited  Fiji,  follows  up  his 
publication,  some  months  since,  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  policy  of  its 
annexation  with  a  volume  in  which  he  has  compiled  the  information 
derived  from  travellers  and  official  reporters.  His  book  is  loosely 
put  together,  but  its  contents  are  useful  for  reference.  At  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Litton  Forbes,  having  passed  the  years  1871  and 
1872  in  the  islands,  produces  an  agreeably  written  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  personal  observations.  The  printer  has  sadly 
misspelt  the  native  names,  but  the  book  is  very  readable.  These 
accounts  may  be  advantageously  collated  with  the  reports  of  Dr. 

*  Two  Years  in  Fiji.  By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Medical 
Officer  to  the  German  Consulate,  Apia,  Navigator  Islands.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

Fiji :  Our  New  Province  in  the  South  Seas.  By  J.  II.  De  Ilicci,  F.R.G.S., 
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Bertkold  Seemann,  the  naturalist,  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Smyth’s  mission  of  inquiry  in  i860,  and  those  of  the  Rev.  James 
Calvert  and  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  Wesleyan  missionaries,  which 
are  of  a  yet  older  date.  Our  most  profitable  use  of  them  will  be 
to  collect  some  descriptive  particulars  respecting  the  new  British 
Australasian  province,  which  will  certainly  be  heard  of  now  and 
then,  in  times  to  come. 

The  1 80th  meridian  of  longitude  may  be  taken  as  the  line  of 
geographical  division  between  Australasia,  which  we  regard  as  the 
south-eastern  terrestrial  region,  and  that  which  is  usually  termed 
Polynesia,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  general, 
to  the  west  of  this  line,  approaching  Australia,  the  aboriginal 
race  of  mankind  is  of  the  Papuan  negroid  type,  with  crisped  or 
woolly  hair ;  while  to  the  eastward,  in  mid  ocean,  it  is  of  the 
brown  or  copper-coloured,  and  its  hair  is  lank.  But  the  latter  race 
of  men  have  invaded  many  pristine  abodes  of  the  former,  as  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  New  Guinea.  They  are  amiable,  graceful,  lazy, 
and  prone  to  sexual  dissipation.  The  name  of  Melanesia  is 
sufficiently  appropriate  to  the  West  Pacific,  in  tropical  southerly 
latitudes,  with  reference  to  the  ashy  black  complexions  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  native  people  on  most  of  the  islands.  These  are  ugly 
and  not  intelligent,  but  robust  and  stubborn.  The  Fiji  archi¬ 
pelago,  situated  between  the  1 76th  degree  of  east  and  the  1 78th  of 
west  longitude,  lies  upon  the  border  of  two  main  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  two  larger  islands,  Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu,  have 
a  population  of  an  Australasian  character,  while  Lakemba  and 
other  eastern  isles  show  a  large  admixture  of  the  lighter-com- 
plexioned  Polynesian  race.  There  is  of  course  a  difference  or 
variation  of  language,  which  accounts  for  the  name  of  the  whole 
group  being  Viti  among  the  western  and  Fiji  among  the  eastern 
natives.  Here  the  Fiji  population  has  been  modified  by  an  influx 
from  Tonga  and  Samoa.  But  Viti  Levu,  which  means  simply 
Great  Viti,  lies  westward,  and  claims  a  political  supremacy  over 
the  two  or  three  hundred  other  isle3  and  islets.  Its  only  rival 
seems  to  have  been  found,  at  one  period,  in  the  “  Great  Land,”  or 
Vanua  Levu,  which  is  of  nearly  half  its  size.  The  next  in 
dimensions  are  Taviuna  and  Kandavu,  which  have  scarcely  a  tenth 
the  area  of  the  lesser  of  those  two  main  islands ;  and  Ovalau,  a 
yet  smaller  one,  lying  close  to  Viti  Levu,  but  containing  the 
mercantile  settlement  and  port  of  Levuka.  Twenty  or  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  this,  on  the  coast  of  Viti  Levu,  is  the  native 
capital  above  mentioned,  Bau  or  Mbau,  which  became  the  head 
centre  of  a  feudal  realm  by  subduing  its  neighbour,  Verata,  with 
the  aid  of  firearms  in  the  hands  of  an  English  shipwrecked  crew. 

This  took  place  in  1808;  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Bau, 
whose  peculiar  style  is  Vuni-valu,  “Root  of  War,”  had  asserted  its 
paramount  sovereignty  by  the  title  of  Tui  Viti  long  before  Mr. 
Consul  Pritchard’s  arrival  in  1858.  King  Thakombau,  who  had 
already  succeeded  his  father  Tanoa,  was,  however,  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  Tonga  chief  Maafu,  taking  advantage  of  a  local 
feud  to  gain  some  footing  on  the  shores  of  Vanua  Levu.  On  the 
other  hand,  Thakombau  was  assisted  by  King  George  of  Tonga,  at 
enmity  with  his  kinsman  Maafu,  to  subdue  the  insurgent  chiefs  of 
Viti  Levu.  Naturally,  this  dependence  on  foreign  aid  was  pre- 
j  udicial  to  Thakombau’s  regal  authority.  He  was  further  distressed 
about  the  same  time  by  the  peremptory  and  vehement  demands  of 
Commander  Boutwell  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  claimed  an 
exorbitant  compensation  for  damages  to  the  property  of  American 
citizens  at  Levuka.  Since  1871  there  has  been  the  mischievous 
farce  of  a  mock  Constitutional  Government  by  and  for  a  gang  of 
European  jobbers.  From  these  circumstances,  during  the  past 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  has  grown  the  necessity  for  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  Fiji  dominion  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 
It  has  more  than  once  been  offered  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
with  elaborate  formalities,  in  1858,  attested  by  Consul  Pritchard; 
and  again  in  1 870,  supported  by  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
an  Intercolonial  Conference  among  the  provinces  of  Australia. 
The  offer,  whether  of  sovereignty  or  protectorate,  was  declined 
upon  each  occasion.  The  United  States  Government  likewise 
refused  it.  Meantime,  the  helpless  position  of  King  Thakombau's 
little  State,  falling  into  utter  imbecility  and  bankruptcy,  was  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  planters  and  merchants  connected  with 
Fiji.  In  finally  accepting  the  cession,  as  we  have  just  seen,  upon 
the  basis  prepared  last  year  by  Commodore  Goodenough  and  Mr. 
Consul  Layard,  our  Government  has  probably  chosen  the  lesser 
present  and  immediate  source  of  trouble.  It  was  no  longer 
practicable,  as  in  i860  and  1862,  when  the  unfavourable  report  of 
Colonel  Smyth  was  acted  upon,  to  ignore  the  settlement  of 
hundreds  of  British  subjects  on  those  islands,  out  of  reach  of 
British  law,  or  the  dim  risk  of  disputes  with  foreign  Powers  having 
commercial  interests  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  flagrant  abuses  ot 
the  Melanesian  labour  trade.  By  the  faithful  and  courageous  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  Imperial  responsibility  which  has  till  now  been 
shirked,  some  moral  and  political  benefit  may  perhaps  accrue  to 
England.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  and  New  Cale¬ 
donia  being  in  the  possession  of  America  and  France,  a  naval 
station  here  may  suit  us.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
a  paying  concern,  financially  at  least,  while  it  entails  on  us 
rather  an  anxious  and  difficult  task,  though  dealing  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  matter.  The  aggregate  extent  of  Fiji  territory 
is  about  equal  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  its  population 
can  hardly  exceed  1 50,000,  all  told.  But  if  a  million  or  so  were 
some  day  perhaps  to  be  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  expenses  of  a  Fiji  war,  nobody  ought  to  be  much  surprised. 
It  may  never  come  to  this  pass.  Cannibalism  is  nearly  extinct, 

[  and  tens  of  thousands  of  converts  are  counted  by  the  Wesleyan 
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missions ;  but  with  our  national  experience  of  Maori,  Kafir,  and 
other  barbarian  fellow-subjects,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  none 
of  us  can  safely  predict  a  reign  of  perpetual  peace  in  those  islands. 
They  are,  however,  more  easily  traversed  and  kept  in  order  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  gunboats  than  were  the  bush-clad  ranges  of  New 
Zealand,  or  the  stony  wilds  of  South  Africa,  by  regiments  of  the 
Queen’s  army.  Dismissing  for  the  time  all  such  foreboding- 
visions  of  strife,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the  books  under  our 
notice  something  of  the  natural  beauties  and  riches  of  Fiji.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  its  native  people  are  less  inviting ;  and 
readers  of  delicate  stomach  will  not  care  to  learn  how  the  favourite 
intoxicating  beverage  is  made  and  drunk. 

It  is  by  the  twofold  agency  of  submarine  volcanoes  and  of  the 
coral-building  insects  that  the  islands  have  been  uplifted  to  put 
forth  their  mighty  luxuriance  of  dark  green  leafage  on  the  side 
towards  the  south-easterly  trade-wind,  and  to  spread  their  fertile 
open  plains  on  the  leeward  side,  with  mountain- peaks  3,000  feet 
or  4,000  feet  high  at  the  crests  of  the  dividing,  ranges. 
The  coasts  are  fringed  with  an  intricate  labyrinth,  of 
coral  reefs,  which  render  them  in  some  instances,  difficult 
of  safe  approach,  but  afford  the  more  complete  shelter  inside  for 
harbour  anchorage  and  for  navigation  by  small  craft  along  the 
shore.  Divers  much  larger  than  could  have  been  expected  in  so 
small  a  country,  the  Rewa  and  its  tributaries  admitting  boat 
traffic  for  ninety  miles,  flow  through  the  most  favoured  districts. of 
Viti  Levu.  The  several  lower  branches  of  that  river,  in  its  alluvial 
delta,  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  canal,  the  work  of  native 
skill  and  toil.  The  scenery  also  of  Taviuni,  or  Vuna,  is  described 
as  a  marvel  and  delight  of  gorgeous  tropical  vegetation.  Dr.  See- 
iuann’s  botanical  account  ol  Fiji  trees  and  other  plants,  both  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful,  has  been  frequently  quoted.  The  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  the  breadfruit  tree,  many  kinds  of  bananas  and  plantains, 
the  kavika  or  Malay  apple,  and  some  tine  trees  with  fruits  resem¬ 
bling  chestnuts  and  almonds,  are  native  to  the  soil.  Yam  and  taro 
roots,  with  the  farinaceous  root  of  the  kawai,  like  a  white  mealy 
potato,  form  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  1’  or  the  growth  ot 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  arrowroot,  and  other  valuable  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  clime,  Fiji  seems  as  well  adapted  as  any  land  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  Its  suitability  to  the  requirements  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  that  famous  long-staple  fibre  with  a  silky  gloss 
which  is  the  boast  of  Savannah  and  New  Orleans,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  Cotton  in  Fiji  is  perennial, 
and  bears  ripe  fruit  throughout  the  year ;  nor  is  it  exposed,  as  m 
America,  to  be  killed  by  frost.  Its  culture,  indeed,  has  scarcely 
yet  proved  a  commerciarsuccess,  because  of  the  high  freights  and 
other  hampering  conditions  of  its  shipment  by  way  of  Sydney. 
There  has  been,  too,  now  and  then  a  terrible  destruction  of  the 
crops  by  hurricanes.  The  planters  have  seldom  possessed  sufficient 
capital,  free  of  usurious  mortgage  debt,  to  work  their  estates  with 
advantage.  But  it  seems  to  be  in  this  direction  of  colonial  industry, 
with  the  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  the  beche-de-met ■  or  sea-slug 
fishery  for  Chinese  markets,  that  the  future  wealth  of  the  new 
province  is  likely  to  consist.  No  mineral  treasures  have  yet  been 
discovered ;  gold  is  not  to  be  expected.  There  is  little  to  be  done 
in  pastoral  management ;  but  the  forest  timber,  so  long  as  it  may 
last,  will  be  a  commodity  of  some  worth. 

The  ordinary  life  and  business  of  the  European  settlers  employed 
in  utilizing  the  resources  of  Fiji,  and  more  especially  their  dealings 
with  the  native  and  imported  field-labourers,  are  fully  described  by 
Dr.  Litton  Forbes.  He  visited  several  plantations  in  different 
islands,  and  accompanied  the  cruise  of  a  small  vessel  sent  to  fetch 
people  from  Kotumah,  wdiich  lies  four  hundred  miles  northward, 
for  the  work  of  cotton  cultivation.  His  story  of  a  lovely  princess 
and  the  revenue  of  a  town,  offered  as  the  reward  of  his  medical 
skill,  is  like  a  romance.  These  personal  experiences,,  with 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  concerning  the  labour-traffic  all 
over  Western  Polynesia,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  abuses 
of  that  system  were  much  exaggerated.  Nine-tenths  of  the  hands 
brought  to  Fiji  are  procured,  in  his  judgment,  fairly  and  honestly; 
though  frequently  embarked  under  compulsory  orders  of  their 
despotic  chief,  who  gets  a  substantial  bribe.  It  is  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  some  notorious  instances  people  have  been  entrapped 
on  board  or  kidnapped  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  iniquity  and 
cruelty  of  which  cannot  be  excused.  But  such  malpractices  are 
nowise  essential  to  the  system.  It  may,  under  wise  and  strict 
regulations,  be  rendered  most  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  that  oceanic 
world.  No  better  civilizing  process  for  the  many  diverse  and 
remote  groups  of  little  islands  can  be  devised  than  the  voluntary 
engagement  of  their  young  men,  under  a  four  years’ hiring  contract 
for  reasonable  wages,  to  serve  English  masters  in  hiji  or  in 
Queensland,  with  due  legal  provision  for  their  good  treatment  and 
their  safe  return  home.  The  law  of  Queensland  on  this  subject 
is  shown  by  Mr.  De  Ricci  in  an  appendix  to  his  book.  We  were 
assured  by  the  Marquess  of  Normanby,  when  he  was  Governor 
there,  that  it  was  tolerably  well  observed.  The  new  Governor  of 
the  Fiji  Islands,  unhindered  by  a  local  Parliament,  and  being  also 
Consul-General  for  the  West  Pacific,  will  have  the  needful  official 
authority  to  put  this  matter  altogether  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 
Some  clauses  in  the  Pacific  Islanders  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
are  to  give  him  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  in  the  islands 
that  are  under  no  civilized  rule.  For  the  sake  of  Australasian 
and  Polynesian  interests,  beyond  those  of  this  petty  cluster  of  land- 
patches  recently  added  to  the  British  Empire,  we  trust  that  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon 'will  achieve  a  success. 


THREE  FEATHERS.* 

FTER  one  has  read  one  or  two  works  of  a  novelist  nowadays, 
one  takes  up  the  next  which  appears  with  a  certain  dread. 
Authors  of  various  styles  and  merits  who  have  once  made  their 
mark  discover  that  they  can  trade  for  a  long  time  upon  what 
thev  have  done,  unless  their  subsequent  work  is  downright 
bad ;  the  public  gets  accustomed  to  a  particular  name,  and.  is 
willm0'  to  applaud  the  most  indifferent  as  well  as  the  most  striking 
worksCto  which  that  is  affixed.  It  is  small  wonder  that  many 
■writers  accept  the  easy'  terms  offered  them  by  a  public  which  will 
not  go  to  the  trouble  of  judginga  book  on  its  merits.;  and  it  is  the 
greater  pleasure,  therefore,  to  meet  with  a  writer  like  Mr.  Black, 
who  has  more  desire  to  produce  work  which  shall  be  really  good 
than  to  serve  a  different  purpose  by  constantly  manufacturing 
novels  as  a  tailor  does  coats.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Black's,  last 
romance,  the  Princess  of  Thule ,  one  hlemish  upon  many  beauties  of 
the  work  was  observed — namely,  an  apparent  hurry  and  caieless- 
ness  towards  the  end,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  meaningless 
complications  and  characters.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  there  is 
no  such  fault  to  be  found  in  the  Three  Feathers.  In  this  book,  as 
in  the  former  one,  there  is  lively  incident,  true  insight  into 
character,  a  soft  pleasant  humour,  and  over  all  the  rare 
charm  of  a  style  clear,  strong,  and  sunny  as  a  mountain 
stream.  A  girl's  character  is,  as  before,  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  romance;  and  the  idea  of  Wenna  Rosewarne  left 
upon  the  mind  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  makes  one  long  to 
meet  her  in  actual  life.  At  times,  indeed,  her  extraordinary  meek¬ 
ness  and  submissiveness  are  in  danger  of  becoming  irritating ;  but 
the  impetuosity  and  the  pride  in  her  shown  by  her  sister  Mabv  n 
are  always  at  hand  to  correct  this  impression.  Some  readers  will 
no  doubt  find  fault  with  her  for  accepting  a  man  with  whom 
she  is  not  in  love  ;  but  it  commonly  enough  happens  that  a  girl 
who  has  not  learnt  what  love  is  makes  such  a  mistake  ;  and  if  one 
does  not  agree  with  Wenna’s  views,  one  is  at  least  bound  to  respect 
the  tenacity  with  which  she  is  disposed  to  keep  her.  promise* 
even  after  she  has  recognized  how  rashly  she  made.  it.  Most 
people’s  sympathies,  however,  will  go  with  the  impulsive  Mabyn* 
when  she  says  to  her  mother : — 

“  If  you  are  in  love  with  somebody'  else,  what’s  the  good  of  your  keeping 
the  promise  ?  Now,  mother,  won't  you  argue  with  her  ?  See  here.  If  she 
keeps  her  promise,  there’s  three  people  miserable.  If  she  breaks  it,  there  s 
onlv  one— and  I  doubt  whether  he’s  got  the  capacity  to  be  miserable. 
That’s  two  to  one,  or  three  to  one,  is  it  ?  Now  will  you  argue  with  her* 
mother  ?  ” 

Having  plunged  thus  into  the  midst  of  the  story,  we  must 
say  something'"  of  the  characters  and  events  with  which 
it' deals;  and" this  is  a  task  which  one  rather  puts  off,  because 
Mr.  Black's  work  is  of  that  delicate  quality  that  loses  more 
than  any  other  in  description.  Wenna  Rosewarne,  the  central 
figure  of  the  romance,  and  Mabyn  her  sister,  are  the  daughters 
of  a  man  who  was  formerly  a  steward  on  a  large  estate,  and  is 
at  the  time  of  the  story  the  proprietor  of  an  inn  in  the  little 
Cornish  village  of  Eglosilyan.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Wenna  that, 
with  her  gentle  frankness  and  goodness,  she  has  a  great  influence 
among  the  rough  fisher-folk  who  make  up  the  village ;  she  is 
constantly  doing  good  both  out  of  her  father's  house  and  in.it, 
where  she  is  the  invariable  soother  of  domestic  troubles,  which 
pretty  often  arise.  Of  the  strength  and  influence  of  her  own  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  her  other  attractions,  she  herself  is  profoundly  un¬ 
aware  ;  she  regards  herself  as  a  girl  whose  plainness  and  insignifi¬ 
cance  must  always  come  in  the  way  of  whatever  efforts  she  makes 
to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  So  does  not  Mr.  Roscorla,  however, 
regard  her.  He  is  a  man  who,  having  reduced  a  never  vast  income- 
to"a  small  amount  by  a  careless  town  life,  has  come  to  live,  in 
Eriosilyan,  where  he  has  a  small  cottage.  The  author’s  description 
of  Mr.  Roscorla’s  early  life — he  is  at  the  time  of  the  story  “  a  man 
approaching  fifty,  careful  in  dress  and  manner,  methodical  in 
habit,  and  grave  of  aspect  is  admirable  throughout.  Here  is 
one  bit  which  might  be  taken  to  heart  by  young  men  about  town 
of  all  periods : — 

Of  course  he  dressed,  and  acted,  and  spoke  just  as  bis  fellows  did,  and 
gradually  from  the  common  talk  of  smoking-rooms  imbibed  a  vast  amount 
of  nonsense.  He  knew  that  such  and  such  a  statesman  professed  particular 
opinions  only  to  keep  in  place  and  enjoy  the  loaves  and  fishes.  He  could 
tell  j'ou  to  a  penny  the  bribe  given  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  by  a  foreign 
Government  for  a  certain  series  of  articles.  As  for  the  stories  he  heard  and 
repeated  of  all  manner  of  noble  families,  they  were  many  of  them  doubtless 
true,  and  they  were  nearly  all  unpleasant ;  but  then  the  tale  that  would 
have  been  regarded  with  indifference  if  told  about  an  ordinary  person,  grew 
lambent  with  interest  when  it  was  told  about  a  commonplace  woman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  shire  and  a  gaby  crowned  with  a  coronet.  There  was  no  malice 
in  these  stories  ;  onlv  the  voung  men  were  supposed  to  know  everything 
about  the  private  affairs  of  a  certain  number  of  families  no  more  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  them  than  their  washerwoman. 

Mr.  Roscorla  imagines  naturally  enough  that  the  presence  of 
Wenna  in  bis  cottage  would  greatly  brighten  his  monotonous 
life,  and  he  sends  her  a  letter,  a'model  of  composition  in  its  way. 
containing  a  proposal  of  marriage,  pointing  out  how  often  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  love-matches  burns  itself  out,  and  how  safe  and  constant  a 
thing  the  affection  of  a  steady  person  like  himself  is  sure  to  be. 
But  Hie  shrewdest  point  which  he  makes  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
comparatively  infinite  means  of  doing  good  which  will  be  at  her  dis¬ 
posal  if  she  becomes  his  wife.  That  the  picture  which  under  the 
influence  of  this  artful  suggestion  she  draws  of  herself  as  Mrs. 

*  Three  Feathers.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  A  Princess 
of  Thule,”  “  A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  &c.  3  vols.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1875. 
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Roscorla  should  be  touched  with  pretty  colours  is  only  natural, 
the  more  so  because  she  is  accustomed  to  think  herself  a  person  of 
little  account.  It  is  not  strange  certainly  that,  as  she  sits  think¬ 
ing  over  Mr.  Roscorla's  offer,  with  scraps  of  an  old  song  floating 
in  her  head,  she  should  make  to  herself  pleasant  views  of  the 
future : — 

For  what  did  the  frank-spoken  heroine  of  that  sailor -ballad  say  to  her 
lover  ?  If  he  would  be  faithful  and  kind, 

Nor  your  Molly  forsake, 

Still  your  trousers  I'll  wash,  and  your  yrog,  too,  I’ll  make. 

As  for  his  grog,  would  she  mix  the  proper  quantities,  as  they  sat  together 
of  an  evening,  by  themselves,  in  that  little  parlour  up  at  Basset  Cottage  ? 
And  would  she  have  to  take  his  arm  as  they  walked  of  a  Sunday  morning 
to  church,  up  the  main  street  of  Iiglosilyan,  where  all  her  old  friends,  the 
children,  would  be  looking  at  her  ?  And  would  she  some  day,  with  all  the 
airs  and  counsels  of  a  married  woman,  have  to  take  Mabyn  to"  her  arms,  and 
hid  the  younger  sister  have  confidence,  and  listen  to  all  the  story  of  Mabyn’s 
wonder  and  delight  over  the  new  and  strange  love  that  had  come  into  her 
heart  ?  And  would  she  ask  Mabyn  to  describe  her  lover  ;  and  would  she 
act  the  ordinary  part  of  an  experienced  adviser,  and  bid  her  be  cautious, 
and  ask  her  to  wait  until  the  young  man  had  made  a  position  in  the  world, 
and  had  proved  himself  prudent  and  sensible,  and  of  steady  mind  ?  Or 
would  she  not  rather  fling  her  arms  round  her  sister’s  neck,  and  bid  her  go 
down  on  her  knees  and  thank  God  for  having  made  her  so  beautiful,  and 
bid  her  cherish  as  the  one  good  thing  in  all  the  world  the  strong  and  yearn¬ 
ing  love  and  admiration  and  worship  of  a  young  and  wondering  soul  ? 

And  it  is  not  strange  that  she  should  end  by  accepting  Mr. 
Roscorla,  to  the  surprise  of  some  people,  and  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  two  persons,  her  sister  Mabyn  and  Harry  Trelyon,  the 
young  squire.  Harry  Trelyon,  like  his  forefathers,  is  a  young  man 
of  a  violent  and  headstrong  temper.  When  he  hears  of  Wenna’s 
engagement,  he  resolves  to  give  her  a  dowry  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  “  so  that  she  shan’t  come  to  that  fellow  in  a  dependent 
way.  and  let  him  give  himself  airs  over  her  because  he’s  been  born 
a  gentleman.”  On  the  refusal  of  his  mother  to  help  in  what  she 
reasonably  enough  calls  an  act  of  folly,  he  has  a  horse  saddled,  and 
announces  that  he  is  going  “  To  Plymouth  first,  to  London  after¬ 
wards,  and  then  to  the  devil.”  To  the  first  two  of  these  places  he 
does  make  his  way  ;  to  the  last  he  does  not.  But  he  meets  Mr. 
Roscorla  in  London,  and  carries  out  his  plan  of  dowering  Wenna 
by  lending  her  proposed  husband  the  sum  which  he  had  intended 
for  her  to  invest  in  his  Jamaica  estates.  While  these  two  are 
away  in  London  together,  Wenna’s  state  of  mind  becomes  a  little 
less  contented  and  happy  than  it  had  been.  She  takes  a  walk  one 
starlit  night  by  the  sea  : — 

She  could  not  tell  what  wild  and  sad  feeling  this  was  that  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  her  ;  but  she  knew  that  she  had  suddenly  fallen  away  from  the 
calm  content  of  the  wife  that  was  to  be — with  all  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
gratitude  towards  him  who  had  honoured  her,  and  the  no  less  pleasant 
consciousness  that  her  importance  in  the  world,  and  her  power  of  helping 
the  people  around  her,  were  indefinitely  increased.  She  had  become  again 
the  plain  Jim  Crow  of  former  days,  longing  to  be  able  to  do  some  in¬ 
definitely  noble  and  unselfish  thing— ready,  indeed,  to  laj-  her  life  down  so 
that  she  might  earn  some  measure  of  kindly  regard  by  the  sacrifice.  And 
once  more  she  reflected  that  she  had  no  great  influence  in  the  world,  that 
she  was  of  no  account  to  anybody,  that  she  was  plain,  and  small,  and  in¬ 
significant  ;  and  the  great  desire  in  her  heart  of  being  of  distinct  and 
beautiful  service  to  the  many  people  whom  she  loved,  seemed  to  break 
itself  against  these  narrow  bars,  until  the  cry  of  the  sea  around  her  was  a 
cry  of  pain,  and  the  stars  looked  coldly  down  on  her,  and  even  God  himself 
seemed  far  away  and  indifferent. 

“  If  I  could  only  tell  some  one — if  I  "could  only  tell  some  one  1  ”  she 
was  saying  to  herself  wildly,  as  she  walked  rapidly  onwards,  not  seeing 
very  well  where  she  was  going,  for  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

But  sucb  fancies  have  vanished  before  Mr.  Roscorla  returns.  He 
brings  with  him  an  engaged  ring,  a  gipsy  ring  studded  with 
emeralds,  which  stone  Mabyn  has  craftily  persuaded  Wenna  to 
choose.  For  Mabyn  remembers  an  old  rhyme  which  says — 

Oh,  green ’s  forsaken, 

And  yellow ’s  forsworn, 

And  blue ’s  the  sweetest 
Colour  that ’s  worn  ! 

Having  brought  about  the  acceptance  of  a  ring  with  a  green  stone 
by  Wenna  from  Mr.  Roscorla,  Mabyn  regards  the  engagement 
which  she  detests  so  much  as  practically  broken  off,  for  “  how 
could  any  two  people  marry  who  had  engaged  themselves  with  an 
emerald  ring  ?”  Soon  after  this  incident  of  the  ring  Mr.  Roscorla, 
who  has  learnt  that  by  going  out  himself  to  Jamaica  he  may  greatly 
improve  the  income  from  his  possessions,  goes  away  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  this  idea.  He  has  made  some  attempt  to  persuade 
Wenna  to  marry  him  before  he  departs,  but  the  notion  startles  her 
so  much  that  he  soon  abandons  it ;  and  when  he  is  once  well  out 
of  sight,  Mabyn  exclaims  with  delight,  “  Hurrah !  the  horrid 
creature  is  gone,  and  he  ’ll  never  come  back — never !  ” 

The  “  horrid  creature  ”  does  come  back,  but  finds  the  aspect  of 
affairs  considerably  changed  since  his  departure.  The  spring  has 
come,  and  brought  with  it  new  colours  to  the  sea  and  sky,  new 
warmth  to  the  air,  and,  before  it  has  passed  away,  new  knowledge 
to  Wenna.  Harry  Trelyon  has  been  constantly  meeting  her  and 
her  mother,  and  has  been  very  attentive  to  them.  He  gets  some 
very  good  advice  on  this  subject  from  a  cousin  of  his,  who  con¬ 
cludes  an  address  full  of  common  sense  by  asking  him  “  llow  would 
you  like  to  go  and  ask  her  to  break  her  promise  to  the  gentleman 
to  whom  she  is  engaged  ?”  :  — 

Master  Harry  laughed  aloud,  in  a  somewhat  nervous  fashion. 

“  Him  ?  Look  here,  Jue ;  leave  me  out  of  it — I  haven't  the  cheek  to 
talk  of  myself  in  that  connexion  ;  but  if  there  was  a  decent  sort  of  fellow 
whom  that  girl  really  took  a  liking  to,  do  you  think  he  would  let  that 
elderly  and  elegant  swell  in  Jamaica  stand  in  his  way  ?  He  would  be  no 
such  fool,  1  can  tell  you.  lie  would  consider  the  gii’l,  first  of  all.  lie 
would  say  to  himself,  ‘  I  mean  to  make  this  girl  happy ;  if  any  one  inter¬ 
fere,  let  him  look  out!’  Why,  Jue,  you  don’t  suppose  any  man  would  be 
frightened  by  that  sort  of  thing  !  ” 


When  Harry  makes  this  speech  he  is  staying  at  Penzance,  where 
also  VVenna  i3  staying  with  her  mother,  who  is  there  for  her 
health’s  sake..  There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  meeting 
afforded  by  this  state  of  things,  and  of  one  of  these  Hany  avails 
himself  to  speak  out  his  mind.  His  confession  brings  to  Wenna’s 
conscious  and  acknowledged  self  only  self-reproach  that  she  should 
have  laid  herself  open  to  hearing  such  a  declaration.  The  real 
state  of  her  heart  is,  however,  clear  enough  to  the  reader,  if  not  to 
Harry  himself.  Shortly  after  this  both  Harry  and  Mrs.  Rosewarne 
become  aware  of  it,  and  Wenna  is  forced  to  acknowledge  it  her¬ 
self.  As  they  drive  by  the  sea  Harry  springs  out  of  the  carriage 
and  into  the  waves  to  save  a  drowning  boy.  Wenna  screams  to 
him  to  stop,  and  on  her  mother  looking  horror-struck,  “  Oh, 
mother  !  ”  she  cries,  “  it  is  only  a  boy,  and  he  is  a  man— and  there 
is  not  another  in  all  the  world  like  liim.” 

What  happens  after  this,  what  course  Wenna  and  Harry  adopt, 
how  Mr.  Roscorla’s  return  complicates  matters,  and  what  is  the 
final  result,  readers  may  be  left  to  discover  for  themselves.  It 
remains  to  add  that  the  characters  are  consistently  kept  up  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  the  interest  never  flags,'  and  that  the 
descriptions  of  scenery,  which  are  never  obtrusively  put  forward, 
are  as  true  and  poetical  in  this  novel  as  they  were  iu  the  Princess 
of  Thule.  Here  is  a  specimen,  a  description  of  Tintagel : — 

They  went  down  and  along  a  narrow  valley,  until  they  suddenly  stood  in 
front  of  the  sea,  the  green  waters  of  which  were  breaking  in  upon  a  small 
and  lonely  creek.  What  strange  light  was  this  that  fell  from  the  white 
skies  above,  rendering  all  the  objects  around  them  sharp  in  outline  and 
intense  in  colour  ?  The  beach  before  them  seemed  of  a  pale  lilac,  where 
the  green  waves  broke  in  a  semicircle  of  white.  On  their  right  some  masses 
of  ruddy  rock  jutted  out  into  the  cold  sea,  and  there  were  huge  black 
caverns  into  which  the  waves  dashed  and  roared.  On  their  left  and  far 
above  them  towered  a  great  and  isolated  rock,  its  precipitous  sides  scored 
here  and  there  with  twisted  lines  of  red  and  yellow  quartz  ;  and  on  the 
summit  of  this  bold  headland,  amid  the  dark  green  of  the  seagrass,  they 
could  see  the  dusky  ruins — the  crumbling  walls,  and  doorways,  and  battle¬ 
ments — of  the  castle  that  is  named  in  all  the  stories  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights.  The  bridge  across  to  the  mainland  has,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  fallen  away ;  but  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wide  chasm, 
were  the  ruins  of  the  other  portions  of  the  castle,  scarcely  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  parts  from  the  grass-grown  rocks. 

Not  the  least  bappy  tbing  in  the  novel  is  tbe  changing  and  soften¬ 
ing  of  Harry  Treivon's  character  under  Wenna’s  influence,  which 
is  pictured  iu  a  delicate  and  masterly  manner.  The  minor  person¬ 
ages  are  as  lifelike  as  the  more  important  ones,  and  in  many  of 
them,  as  in  General  Weekes,  there  are  touches  of  unaffected 
humour  which  come  in  with  a  pleasant  effect.  One  leaves  the 
Three  Feathers  with  real  regret. 


THE  MOLTKE  NARRATIVE  OF  SEDAN.* 

THERE  are  certain  battles  in  history  of  which  it  may  be  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  said  that  they  were  lost  before  they  were  begun.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  those  few  desperate  combats  recorded  as  so  honour¬ 
able  to  the  losers,  where  resolute  men  have  set  their  faces  against 
great  odds,  prepared  to  do  or  die,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  yield  till  the 
last  spark  of  hope  was  utterly  gone  out.  The  instances  we  refer  to 
are  those  in  which  two  armies  have  met,  all  cheerfulness  and 
animation  and  corn-age  on  the  one  side,  all  despondency,  sullen¬ 
ness,  and  hesitancy  on  the  other.  These  rarely  occur,  save  where 
the  opposed  forces  have  lately  encountered  each  other  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  establish  a  very  decided  advantage  on  one  side 
over  the  other.  The  Americans  invented  a  much-needed  word 
when  they  described  the  condition  of  beaten  soldiers  in  hurried 
retreat  as  “  demoralization.”  What  they  thus  named  is  found  no 
less,  but  in  a  more  chronic  and  disastrous  form,  in  the  weaker 
party  at  the  close  of  a  campaign  where  the  advantages  have 
hitherto  all  gone  against  it.  Generals  may  then  wave  their  swords 
as  before ;  officers  may  respond  with  the  shout  to  advance ;  the 
music  of  the  various  corps  taking  up  their  positions  may  bray  out  as 
martial  sounds  as  on  the  first  day  of  hopeful  entrance  into  hosti¬ 
lities.  But  the  spirit  that  was  then  behind  these  outward  symbols 
of  confidence  is  wanting.  The  feeling  which  in  the  men  takes 
the  form  of  indiscipline,  or  of  a  dull  and  heartless  performance  of 
the  order  given,  communicates  itself  to  the  higher  spirit  of  the 
officers  in  the  form  of  despondency.  And  it  is  only  exceptionally 
great  leaders,  or  generals  peculiarly  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of 
those  they  lead  and  therefore  peculiarly  incompetent  for  leader¬ 
ship,  that  are  kept  from  sharing  the  general  influence.  Of  the 
class  of  actions  we  are  speaking  of,  those  fought  by  Soult  against 
Wellington  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war  were  perhaps  down 
to  our  own  time  the  most  noteworthy  examples  history  had  re¬ 
corded.  For  in  these  the  genius  and  force  of  character  of  a  single 
chief  was  left  to  stem  alone  the  otherwise  resistless  tide  of  superior 
numbers,  elated  by  repeated  victory,  and  led  by  a  general  who,  as 
a  pure  tactician,  lias  had  few  rivals  in  the  world.  Soult,  however, 
though  he  did  wonders  with  his  conscripts,  could  not  work 
miracles ;  and  the  extraordinary  and  apparently  reckless  tactics  by 
which  his  last  position  of  defence  was  wrested  from  him  at 
Toulouse — tactics  which  on  a  mere  critical  view  of  the  ground 
may  seem  the  very  madness  of  battle — were  perfectly  justified  in 
the  English  commander,  because  he  felt  that  the  hour  had  come 
when  the  bulk  of  the  opposing  army  had  ceased  to  become  formid¬ 
able  at  all,  however  carefully  posted  or  well  led. 

But  of  all  such  hopeless  struggles  Sedan  must  now  stand  out  as 
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ie  pre-eminent  type.  There  was  absolutely  not  one  single  element 
a  the  side  of  the"  French  which  could  justify  the  smallest  expecta- 
on  of  success.  Outnumbered  by  two  to  one ;  rudely  surprised 
ad  beaten  in  the  running  series  of  actions  that  had  occurred  two 
ays  before ;  one  of  its  chief  officers  publicly  superseded  not  many 
ours  before  the  tight ;  badly  placed  for  the  tactical  use  of  such 
round  as  it  could  occupy,  and  threatened  with  the  speedy  loss  of 
,s  sole  line  of  retreat,  a  circumstance  of  itself  often  fatal  to^ 
10rale — under  such  conditions,  the  first  problem  that  forces  itself 
n  us  in  reviewing  the  utter  defeat  of  the  French  army  naturally 
i,  what  could  n';->  chief  have  meant  by  his  resolution  to  stand  here 
tall? 

MacMahon  had  had  much  experience  in  war.  He  could  not  have 
een  unaware  what  bad  heart  for  fighting  was  left  in^  his  men  by 
be  events  of  the  30th  of  A  ugust ;  the  surprise  of  De  Failly’s  Corps, 
be  involving  of  Douay’s  in  its  ruin,  the  withdrawal  of  Ducrot’s 
rom  the  march  eastward  on  Carignan — to  the  French  soldiery 
be  apparent  beginning  of  a  general  retreat — before  a  mere  chain 
f  cavalry  squadrons  and  light  guns.  His  information  had 
y  no  means  been  so  deficient  as  was  at  the  time  supposed  ;  for 
,e  had  been  made  fully  aware  from  Paris  of  the  former  posi- 
ions  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  (Third)  Army  to  his  south  or 
ight  flank  as  he  moved,  and  of  the  Saxon  Prince’s  in  front  of 
lim  upon  the  Meuse.  Did  he  really  think  that  the  hostile  forces 
hat  were  seen  in  every  direction  on  the  30th  were  nothing  but  the 
aere  cavalry  detachments  which  the  unhappy  De  Failly  had  at  first 
ight  declared  them  to  be,  or  at  most  but  fragments  of  this  new  Meuse 
f.rmy  ?  and  was  he  ashamed  to  turn  his  back  on  what  might  prove 
mt  a  vanguard  of  the  foe  hurried  forward  to  trick  him  ?  Or  did  he 
lelieve  that  retreat  by  the  only  route  known  to  be  open,  short  of 
Belgium,  that  through  Mezieres,  had  become  so  perilous,  with  the 
memy  near  the  flank,  as  to  be  useless  as  a  means  of  carrying  off 
he  mass  of  his  troops  ?  Did  he  fondly  hope  that  the  road  forward 
hrough  Carignan,  which  he  had  just  abandoned,  would  reopen  at 
iis  will  and  allow  him  to  take  up  the  march  so  rudely  interrupted  ? 
)r  was  he  so  weary  of  his  whole  position,  hampered  by  the  presence 
)f  his  unhappy  Emperor,  worried  at  every  turn  by  impracticable  tele¬ 
grams  from  Count  Palikao’s  bureau,  that  it  seemed  the  only 
oldierly  solution  to  turn  and  do  his  best  where  he  stood,  accepting 
he  position  as  one  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances,  and  trusting 
,0  some  chance  of  tactics  for  almost  unhoped-for  victory  ?  The 
;rue  answer  to  these  questions  lies,  we  believe,  deeper  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  book  before  us.  Count  Moltke's  able  assistant  has 
me,  drawn  direct  of  course  from  the  well-known  Enqucte  Parle- 
nentaire,  where  the  Marshal  stated  that  he  would  have  taken  a 
positive  decision  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  September  but 
for  the  misfortune  of  his  wound,  and  indicated  that  at  that 
hour  he  considered  it  was  still  open  to  him  to  push  forward 
m  Carignan,  sacrificing  the  relics  of  his  shattered  \ th  Corps,  now 
under  General  Wimpfl'en,  to  cover  the  march.  But  Count 
Wartensleben,  or  the  higher  authority  that  inspires  his  pen,  has 
thrown  a  reasonable  doubt  on  this  design  as  seriously  contemplated. 
He  seems  to  infer  from  an  unopened  order,  captured  later,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  daybreak,  that  the  French  were 
intended  to  be  held  motionless  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  let  them 
recruit  their  strength,  and  allow  the  enemy  to  develop  more  plainly 
his  forces  and  design.  All  this,  however,  rather  states  the  facts 
preliminary  to  the  battle  than  solves  their  mystery.  For  that  depends 
on  such  unknown  factors  as  the  view  which  the  Marshal  took  of 
his  adversary’s  means  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  influence  which  this 
view  had  on  his  own  mind.  Usually  one  of  the  frankest  of  men, 
MacMahon  has  on  this  point  been  marvellously  reticent ;  and  no  one 
without  the  revelation  can  complete  the  story.  All  that  the  critic 
may  accept  as  certain  is  that  there  was  some  huge  mistake  in  the 
French  general’s  strategic  judgment ;  for  the  most  desperate  of 
chiefs,  had  he  known  the  truth,  would  never  have  willingly  fought, 
as  it  was  fought,  the  battle  of  Sedan.  To  stand  so  near  to  neutral 
territory  as  apparently  to  have  some  thought  of  using  it,  and  yet  to 
allow  his  force  to  be  cut  off  from  it ;  to  await  quietly  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  so  greatly  superior  that  he  could  safely  use  the  manoeuvre, 
untried  since  the  day  of  Cannse,  of  throwing  his  two  wings 
forward  and  completely  enclosing  the  weaker  army  as  in  a  net; 
to  let  him  carry  on  undisturbed  the  previous  operation  necessary  to 
his  end  of  advancing  his  left  wing  across  the  wide  stream  of  the 
Meuse,  thereby  getting  it  within  gunshot  of  the  only  passage  that 
remained  for  extrication  from  peril  and  dishonour  ;  and  to  lose  for 
the  French  the  hours  that  sufficed  him  to  draw  his  toils  completely 
round  them,  under  the  blind  notion  that  the  choice  would  then 
still  be  open  to  let  “  the  whole  army  rest  for  the  day  ”  (so  ran  the 
words  of  the  captured  order)  ;  to  suppose  that  these  errors  were 
committed  with  a  consciousness  of  the  impending  odds,  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  MacMahon  willing  to  sacrifice  the  last  hope  of  France  to  the 
most  inglorious  fate  that  an  army  of  1 00,000  men  could  have  to  suffer. 
Some  thoroughly  false  conception  of  the  state  of  the  case  as  re¬ 
garded  Bazaine's  immobility;  some  delusion  that  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  five  army  corps  were  still  pressing  on  towards  Paris, 
leaving  the  Meuse  Army  on  guard  alone  ;  some  lingering  belief,  it 
may  be,  in  the  old  impenetrability  of  those  Argonnes  hills  once  so 
fatal  to  Brunswick,  which  increased  cultivation  and  improved  roads 
had  made  a  bugbear  of  the  past,  no  more  applicable  to  1870  than 
the  smoothbore  muskets  of  Valmy— all  these  together,  or  a  part  of 
them  at  least,  must  be  supposed.  In  short,  MacMahon’s  judgment 
must  be  for  ever  condemned,  and  that  decisively,  if  we  could 
exonerate  his  temper  and  his  heart  from  the  responsibility  for  the 
huge  disaster. 

And  this  condemnation  is  not  spared  by  the  German  annalist, 


so  favourable  usually  to  his  fallen  enemy.  We  read  it  in  the  very 
opening  sentences  of  the  Part  before  us : — 

That  the  enemy  should,  with  such  unfavourable  conditions  of  place  and 
position  against  him,  accept  a  battle  was  not  to  be  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  anticipated  that  he  would  seek  to  withdraw  from  the 
nearly  complete  investment  of  his  army  in  any  way  he  possibly  yould ; 
were  it  by  the  rapid  continuance  of  his  movement  of  retreat  on  Mezieres,  or 
by  a  sudden  breaking  out  in  the  direction  of  Carignan,  or  in  the  last  resort 
by  withdrawing  over  the  Belgian  frontier. 

So,  long  before  dawn  of  the  1st  September,  Count  Moltke  and  his 
assistants  were  busily  preparing  to  meet  each  of  these  contingencies 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  first  was  so  much  the  most  obvious  policy  for  the  French 
that  the  German  leader’s  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  it  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st.  Yet,  as  the  enemy  was  approached,  indications 
not  to  be  mistaken  were  gathered  which  told  that  he  had  as  yet 
no  such  prudent  design.  The  railway  station  at  Donchery,  the 
point  where  the  Crown  Prince's  Prussian  troops  (the  Bavarians 
being  held  more  to  his  right  to  menace  Sedan)  were  to  cross  the 
Meuse,  was  naturally  seized  early.  The  books  were  ransacked  in¬ 
stantly,  and  disclosed  the  important  fact  that  troops  that  very  day 
had  been  hurried  forward  from  Mezieres  to  Sedan,  while  only 
empty  waggons  had  returned  to  the  former  fortress.  Hence  it  was 
concluded  that  MacMahon  might  still  be  bent  on  pushing  on  with 
the  march  that  had  certainly  for  two  days  been  stayed.  But 
Count  Moltke  felt  his  advantage  over  his  adversary  al¬ 
ready,  and  concluded  that  in  either  event — a  movement,  as  now 
supposed,  east,  or,  as  at  first  thought,  west — “  there  were  sufficient 
German  forces  standing  ready  to  meet  and  repel  it.”  In  fact,  while 
the  Bavarians,  who  formed  the  centre  of  the  grand  converging- 
line,  had  the  Meuse  to  cover  them,  and  the  works  of  the  lines 
beyond  to  -watch  lest  the  French  should  break  out  south,  the  XIth 
and  Vth  Corps  were  closing  on  the  Donchery  passage,  with  the 
Wiirtemberg  division  on  their  left  covering  them  effectually  in 
flank  and  threatening  Mezieres ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  Sedan 
the  whole  of  the  Saxon  Prince’s  three  Corps  were  now  concen¬ 
trated  eastward  of  the  place  within  easy  distance  of  the  Carignan 
road,  and  ready  for  the  tight,  even  with  the  whole  French 
army  if  needful,  as  was  natural  in  troops  which  had  taken 
a  leading  share  in  the  great  success  won  two  days  before. 

So  complete,  in  short,  had  been  the  orders  given  after  the 
success  of  the  30th,  so  thoroughly  did  they  lead  the  army  up  to 
the  necessary  position,  that  no  fresh  instructions  were  needed  until 
it  became  clear,  rather  late  on  the  31st  (it  would  have  been  well 
to  have  given  the  exact  time),  by  a  report  from  Colonel  Branden- 
stein,  who  was  reconnoitring  south-east  of  the  town,  that  the 
French  were  preparing  to  abandon  their  baggage  and  make  a  forced 
retreat  on  Mezieres.  That  officer  had  observed  the  continuous 
rearward  march  of  Ducrot’s  corps  from  the  Carignan  road,  and, 
disbelieving  with  his  comrades  that  MacMahon  could  contemplate 
battle,  thought  that  this  must  be  part  of  a  general  movement  to 
the  west.  Count  Moltke  upon  this  thought  it  necessary  to  hurry 
the  passage  of  the  river  with  his  left;  and  before  10  p.m.  the 
Crown  Prince  at  Chemery  received  orders  to  pass  some  of 
his  force  across  that  night.  Preparations  had  been  already 
made  for  crossing  at  Donchery  at  early  dawn.  So  far  as  the 
Vth  and  XIth  Corps  were  concerned  therefore,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  rouse  and  hasten  them ;  and  all  accounts  are  agreed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  men  was  now  so  high  that  any  possible  exertions 
might  be  freely  called  for.  But  the  Crown  Prince  did  more  than 
this.  Mindful,  it  may  be,  of  the  vast  results  gained  for  Prussia 
by  his  own  direct  communication  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
in  that  other  fateful  hour  of  modern  German  history,  the  evening 
before  Sadowa,  he  took  the  step  of  inviting  the  Sax  on  Prince  to  co¬ 
operate,  by  an  early  advance  on  his  side,  in  the  great  events  of  the 
coming  day ;  a  call  which  was  answered  by  the  complete  issue  before 
2  a. 31.  of  orders  for  the  whole  Meuse  Army  to  press  forward. 
Y’et  the  Crown  Prince  had  not  trusted  to  this  alone,  but,  whilst 
moving  his  Prussians  on  Donchery,  gave  command  to  the 
Ist  Bavarians  to  occupy  the  centre  and  left  of  the  French  at  all 
cost,  even  should  the  Meuse  Army  not  be  found  coming  up  to 
their  aid.  Thus  it  came  about  that  before  daybreak  three  corps  (the 
Guard,  IVth,  and  Saxon)  were  moving  in  the  darkness  to  attack 
the  French  from  the  east,  slowly  and  with  difficulty  of  course,  but 
yet  intent  on  the  advance  which  they  felt  must  lead  to  certain 
victory.  Two  more  (the  Vth  and  XIth)  were  crossing  at  Don¬ 
chery,  covered  in  the  movement  by  the  advance  of  the  Ist  Bava¬ 
rians  close  up  to  the  Meuse  on  the  great  bend  between  that  village 
and  Sedan.  The  IInd  Bavarian  Corps  alone,  forming  the  pivot  of 
the  whole,  were  nearly  motionless  south  of  Sedan,  where  the  low 
ground,  exposing  them  to  the  tire  of  the  place,  naturally  kept 
them  till  the  last  from  advancing,  their  duty  being  to  guard  against 
a  daring  stroke  on  the  centre  across  it. 

As  to  the  French  army,  when  the  morning  broke  on  it,  the  four 
corps  of  which  it  was  composed  were  in  the  positions  assigned  to 
them  at  the  close  of  their  fatal  movement  of  concentration. 
Lebrun  and  Ducrot,  with  the  XIIth  and  Ist  respectively,  were  in 
rough  line  facing  south-east  and  east  of  Sedan.  Douay  with  the 
VIIth  was  posted  similarly  outside  the  place  on  the  Floing  heights, 
looking  west  and  north-west,  and  so  nearly  back  to  back  with 
the  former.  The  luckless  Vth  Corps,  now  under  Wimpfl'en,  which 
had  never  seen  the  foe  during  the  campaign  except  when  surprised 
by  him,  lay  between  these  two  lines  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  the  bulk 
of  it  lying  high  on  a  well-known  old  camping  ground  just  out  of 
the  fortress  on  its  north-east  corner.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state 
these  circumstances  plainly  in  order  at  once  to  show  how  widely 
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of  the  truth  MacMahon  judged  his  situation  to  he,  and  how  fraught 
with  ruin  that  situation  already  was.  Perhaps  the  happiest  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  could  have  occurred  for  the  Marshal’s  reputation 
was  his  own  dangerous  wound,  suffered  almost  as  soon  as  the  iirst 
guns  of  the  enemy  came  into  action. 

(  To  be  continued ). 


RIBOT  OX  HEREDITY.* 

nnilE  question  of  heredity,  looked  at  from  tlio  psychological  side, 
.JL  is  full  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  To  show  that  all  kinds 
of  mental  phenomena  are  hereditary,  to  determine  the  exact  scope 
and  limits  of  hereditary  transmission,  will  he  a  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution. 
No  reflective  student  of  the  subject  can  fail  to  see  that,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  for  the  evolutional  genesis  of  new  species, 
the  best  argument  for  its  possibility  is  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
dividual  modification,  both  physical  and  mental,  tend  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  and  rendered  permanent.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  a  scientific 
discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  mental  heredity  is  a  desi¬ 
deratum  in  the  interests  of  future  psychology.  It  is  curious  to  note 
what  a  number  of  fundamental  questions  in  mental  science  connect 
themselves  with  this  problem  of  heredity.  We  may  just  refer  to 
the  theories  of  intuitive  forms  of  thought  and  of  volitional  spon¬ 
taneity,  both  of  which  receive  new  light  from  the  facts  of  heredity. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  much  interest  that  we  looked  forward  to 
a  treatment  of  mental  heredity  by  a  writer  who  had  already  proved 
himself  a  careful  student  of  the  most  recent  psychology.  In  his 
work  on  English  Psychologists  M.  Ribot  manifested,  in  addition  to 
a  commendable  diligence  in  study,  considerable  acuteness  in  criti¬ 
cism.  His  new  work  will  do  much,  we  think,  to  deepen  the  favour¬ 
able  impression  left  by  the  other.  The  author  has  evidently 
spared  no  pains  in  making  himself  master  of  all  the  literature  of  his 
subject.  He  refers  with  equal  facility  to  French  psychologists,  to 
German  metaphysicians,  and  to  English  psychologists  and  biologists; 
and  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his  work  is  to  be  found  in 
the  bringing  together  and  the  comparing  of  different  and  often 
widely  divergent  theories  on  the  subject.  If  the  results  to  which 
M.  Ribot’s  arguments  conduct  us  are  not  quite  as  precise  as  could 
be  wished,  this  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  essentially 
obscure  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the  phenomena. 

The  order  of  discussion  adopted  by  the  author  is  indicated  in  the 
title  of  the  work.  After  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  physiological 
heredity,  M.  Ribot  proceeds  in  the  first  part  to  collect  and  classify 
all  the  ascertained  facts  of  mental  heredity.  In  the  second  part  he 
seeks  to  carry  up  these  facts  into  their  laws,  both  theoretical  and 
empirical.  After  this  he  discusses  in  the  third  part  the  causes  of 
mental  heredity,  endeavouring  to  connect  its  laws  with  wider  laws 
of  biological  phenomena.  Finally,  in  the  fourth  part,  he  traces 
out  certain  consequences  of  heredity  of  more  or  less  practical 
interest.  Each  of  these  divisions  of  the  subject  presents  highly 
interesting  material  for  consideration,  and  the  author’s  mode  of 
treatment,  which  possesses  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of 
French  exposition,  illustration,  and  criticism,  imparts  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  considerable  literary  attractiveness. 

In  dealing  with  the  facts  of  heredity,  M.  Ribot  confines  himself 
to  illustrations  of  heredity  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term — that 
is  to  sayr,  of  the  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring  of  individual, 
as  distinguished  from  specific,  characters.  It  is  of  course  perfectly 
correct  to  speak  of  “  specific  heredity,’’  by  which  each  individual 
of  a  species  derives  the  general  features  of  that  species,  and  M. 
Ribot  further  on  distinctly  recognizes  this  process  as  a  variety  of 
hereditv.  Yet  this  operation  is  too  regular  and  self-evident  to 
require  illustration,  while  all  the  associations  of  the  word  “  heredity  ” 
prepare  the  reader  for  a  consideration  of  the  transmission  of  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  are  limited,  whether  to  families  or  to  nations. 
Possibly  a  fuller  definition  of  heredity  at  the  outset,  as  the  author 
purposes  to  deal  with  it,  would  render  his  plan  of  treatment  more 
easily  intelligible.  In  grouping  together  instances  of  mental  trans¬ 
mission,  whether  of  intellectual  or  of  moral  peculiarities,  whether  of 
tendencies  which  may  be  esteemed  normal  or  of  such  as  must  be 
deemed  abnormal  and  morbid,  the  author  shows  both  a  large  com¬ 
mand  of  facts  and  considerable  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
real  as  distinguished  from  apparent  facts.  Many  of  the  instances 
of  the  inheritance  of  peculiarities  of  sensibility,  of  emotional  in¬ 
stincts,  and  especially  of  all  kinds  of  morbid  peculiarities,  such 
as  hallucination,  hypochondria,  and  presentiments,  are  exceedingly 
curious,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  In  some  few  cases 
only  should  we  be  disposed  to  question  the  unambiguity  of  the 
facts  classified  under  heredity.  Thus,  to  cite  but  one  example,  is 
it  not  a  little  hazardous  to  ascribe  the  gipsies’  inveterate  dislike  to 
civilizing  influences  to  heredity  exclusively  (p.  1 16),  when  it  is 
probable  that  the  persistent  isolation  of  the  race  is  encouraged, 
and  in  a  degree  enforced,  by  the  severest  forms  of  traditional 
coercion  ?  The  whole  upshot  of  M.  Ribot's  induction  from  facts  is 
that  all  modes  of  mental  activity,  from  the  dim  semi-conscious 
instincts  up  to  luminous  reason  itself,  are  susceptible  of  hereditary 
transmission,  the  cases  of  the  reappearance  of  mental  peculiarities 
in  the  same  line  being  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  as  mere 
coincidences.  The  cumulative  argumentative  effect  of  M.  Ribot’s 
well-marshalled  facts  will  probably  make  itself  felt  to  all  impartial 
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minds.  After  a  perusal  of  this  first  part  no  intelligent  person  will 
be  likely  to  doubt  that  mental  heredity  in  all  its  varieties  is  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  an  ascertained  fact. 

Facts  are  only  of  value  to  the  man  of  science  so  far  as  they  are 
a  clue  to  some  general  law.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  how  M.  Ribot 
proposes  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  heredity  which  he  has 
collected  so  carefully.  Upon  the  answ  r  to  this  question  will  de¬ 
pend  our  estimate  of  the  author’s  success.  We  will  confess  that 
in  the  discussion  of  the  laws  he  strikes  us  as  being  scarcely 
so  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate, 
lie  seems  to  us  here  to  grow  a  little  weary  of  th-e  restraints  of 
strictly  inductive  inquiry,  and  to  wander  rather  freely  into  the 
regions  of  the  theoretical  and  the  hypothetical.  By  a  considerable 
leap  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  heredity  is  a  universal  ride, 
and  must  be  fulfilled  in  every  case,  even  where  its  influence  cannot 
be  detected.  Now,  that  the  facts  of  individual  transmission, 
coupled  with  those  of  specific  transmission,  show'  that  all  character¬ 
istics,  physical  and  mental,  can  be  inherited,  is  indisputable.  But 
this  is  rather  a  meagre  result  of  a  careful  and  scientific  study  of 
heredity.  What  one  W'ants  to  know  is,  w'hen,  and  under  what 
conditions,  a  quality  is  thus  transmitted,  and  to  this  inquiry  M. 
Ribot  is  unable  to  give  even  a  hypothetical  answer.  lie  holds 
that,  since  both  parents  tend  to  transmit  their  individual  character¬ 
istics  with  varying  degrees  of  force,  the  result  must  always  be 
uncertain.  lie  reminds  us,  too,  that  the  phenomena  of  atavism  and 
reversion  show  that  the  problem  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mediate  and  remote  ancestral  influence.  But  M.  Ribot  is 
hardly  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  all  individual  variations 
of  character  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  algebraic  sum  of  parental 
and  ancestral  influences  acting  under  certain  unknown  conditions — 
so  that  the  child  of  this  year  inherits  the  peculiarities  of  its  mother 
rather  than  of  its  father ;  of  the  mother  when  young  rather  than 
when  old,  and  the  disposition  of  a  certain  ancestor,  sav  a  great¬ 
grandfather,  rather  than  of  all  others ;  whereas  the  child  of  next 
year  receives  its  mental  stamp  from  quite  other  influences.  He 
admits  that  much  may  be  due  to  external  influences  acting 
during  the  embryonic  stage  of  individual  existence,  though  he  at¬ 
taches  (why,  he  does  not  tell  us)  but  little  value  to  causes  acting 
after  birth.  He  has  some  good  criticisms  on  Mr.  Galton’s  essays  in 
statistics;  yet  he  fails  to  see  that  such  generalizations,  though 
leading  only  to  empirical  laws,  are  of  value  as  serving  to 
determine  the  average  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  certain 
modes  of  mental  power.  51.  Ribot  is  very  hard  on  Buckle  for 
refusing  to  accept  heredity  as  a  scientific  fact.  But  though 
Buckle  was  unreasonable  in  seeming  to  maintain  that  all  simi¬ 
larities  between  one  generation  and  another  might  be  explained  as 
coincidences,  he  was  thoroughly  reasonable  in  urging  that  we 
should  know  not  only  how  often  there  are  hereditary  talents,  but 
how  often  such  qualities  are  not  hereditary.  In  other  words, 
what  is  wanted  is  to  determine  when  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  qualities  are  transmitted.  Possibly  the  obscurity  of  the 
phenomena  will  for  ever  forbid  our  ascertaining  this  point;  but 
clearly,  till  it  is  determined,  at  least  approximately,  there  can  be 
no  scientific  doctrine  of  heredity.  Heredity  is,  after  all,  but  a 
single  law,  which  fails  to  explain  everything.  In  our  moral  no 
less  than  in  our  physical  structure,  we  seem  to  be  the  products  of 
heredity,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  other  influences  which 
we  cannot  yet  ascertain.  The  tendency  to  individual  variation, 
which  cannot  as  yet  be  resolved  into  the  mere  compound  result 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  hereditary  influences,  is  quite  as  patent 
a  fact  as  heredity  itself,  and  just  as  necessary  a  factor  in  a  scheme 
of  evolution.  NI.  Ribot  argues  very  forcibly  against  the  theory  of 
individual  spontaneity,  which  teaches  that  the  individual  tends  to 
vary  for  mere  variation’s  sake,  so  to  speak.  Of  course  no  scientific 
mail  who  speaks  of  a  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  type  means  by 
this  a  process  wholly  uncaused  and  inexplicable.  Still  the  causes 
of  variation  may  be  so  multitudinous  and  obscure  as  for  ever  to 
evade  detection  ;  and  in  this  case  heredity,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
transmission  of  individual  peculiarities,  will  always  remain  for  us 
something  eccentric  and  accidental. 

In  dealing  with  the  causes  of  mental  heredity,  51.  Ribot  follows 
in  the  wake  of  most  recent  psychologists  who  regard  mental  pheno¬ 
mena  as  universally  conditioned  by  physical  antecedents.  In 
approaching  this  question  he  could  scarcely  fail,  to  touch  on  the 
metaphysical  problems  underlying  the  connexion  of  mind  and 
body.  Although  51.  Ribot  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  modern 
scientific  spirit,  he  is  no  less  evidently  impressed  with  the 
most  recent  developments  of  metaphysical  thought.  Hence  he 
enters  very  fully  into  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  material 
and  the  mental,' and  he  discusses  both  the  materialistic  and  the 
idealistic  theories  of  real  existence.  lie  argues  rather  ingeniously 
that  heredity  is  incomprehensible  on  the  idealist  theory,  by  which 
he  means  the  absolute  idealism  so  prevalent  in  Germany.  5V  e 
suspect,  however,  that  a  Hegelian  would  not  accept  51.  Ribot's 
statement  on  this  point  as  adequate.  Hegelianism  has  known  how  to 
accommodate  itself  to  other  doctrines  of  positive  science,  and  there 
seems  to  us  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mental  transmission  which  is 
unsusceptible  of  interpretation  by  the  formula  that  all  phenomena, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  are  the  results  of  the  movement  of 
absolute  thought.  But  51.  Ribot,  though  he  rather  likes  to 
coquet  with  metaphysical  problems,  continually  reminds,  us  that 
science  must  not  be  controlled  by  a  priori  theories  of  existence  ; 
in  point  of  fact,  his  own  reasonings  are  directed  to  a  just  and  truly 
scientific  mode  of  explanation.  On  this  sure  ground  he  finds  it 
easy  to  show  that  physiological  heredity  must  be  the  cause  of 
psychological  heredity,  rather  than  conversely. 
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In  the  concluding  part,  which  deals  with  the  consequences  of 
heredity,  M.  Itibot  has  much  to  suggest  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  though  perhaps  he  hardly  takes  a  firm  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject.  It  seems  surprising  that  he  wholly  passes  by  what  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and  important  practical  question 
connected  with  heredity — namely,  how  far  it  should  be  recognized 
in  social  action.  Can  an  advanced  society  be  ever  justified  in  taking 
measures  for  the  gradual  extirpation  of  corrupt  breeds,  whether 
radically  diseased  in  body  or  in  mind?  The  author  has  little 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  caste  and  nobility,  since 
the  transmission  of  valuable  distinctions  is  Imown  to  be  very  un¬ 
certain.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  transmission  of  certain 
physical  infirmities  and  moral  defects,  and  any  adequate  discussion 
of  the  practical  consequences  of  heredity  should  include  the  mo¬ 
mentous  problem  how  to  deal  with  these.  M.  Itibot  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  question  of  free-will  as  affected  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  heredity.  It  strikes  us  that  the  double  attitude  of  mind, 
the  positive  and  the  metaphysical,  which  he  habitually  displays  leads 
him  here  into  a  certain  ambiguity,  or  at  least  indecision.  He 
sees  clearly  enough  that  free-will  and  heredity  are,  prima  facia  at 
least,  antagonistic.  Ilis  metaphysical  proclivities  do  not  allow 
him  to  reject  free-will  as  a  fiction,  and  he  seeks  very  ingeniously, 
making  use  of  ideas  supplied  by  Wundt,  Schopenhauer,  and  Von 
Hartmann,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  individual  spontaneity,  as 
opposed  to  the  current  theory  of  determinism,  in  the  dark  un¬ 
conscious  depths  of  “  character,”  which  constitute  the  unknown 
element  in  volition  as  well  as  the  ground  for  the  consciousness 
of  the  ego.  He  then  proceeds,  to  inquire  whether  this  “  personal 
factor,”  as  Wundt  names  it,  can  be  accounted  for  as  the  result 
of  heredity,  and,  failing  to  establish  this,  he  falls  back  on  the 
conclusion  that  free-will  is  a  noumenon,  and  therefore  insoluble. 
This  is  not  very  satisfactory  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of 
view. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  interesting  and  suggestive 
volume,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  marked  improvement 
in  M.  liibot’s  English,  whoever  may  be  its  real  author.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Contemporary  JEnylish  Psychology ,  the  Heredity 
presents  itself  as  a  really  English  book.  There  are,  it  is  true,,  one 
or  two  unidiomatic  expressions  which  might  be  corrected  in  a 
future  edition ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  to  dispense  with 
the  superfluous  vowel  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  rather 
rotesque  hypothesis  that  everything  in  the  external  world  may 
e  explained  by  emotion  (p.  389).  But,  in  spite  of  a  few  of  these 
tiny  blemishes,  the  language  is  clear  and  well  chosen,  so  that  the 
reader  easily  forgets  that  he  is  perusing  a  translation. 
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ANY  one  who  chose  might  of  course  as  easily  take  up  his  parable 
against  bee-keeping  as  against  poultry-fancying,  and  show 
that,  with  all  the  perils  of  wind  and  water,  of  disease,  and  of  civil 
war  in  their  gates,  to  which  the  bees  are  liable,  it  is  better  and 
cheaper  to  buy  your  honey  than  to  be  bothered  with  hives.  There 
is,  however,  evidence  to  show  that  bee-keeping  is  really  an 
industry  capable  of  enormous  extension,  and  that  too  by 
labouring  folk,  to  whom,  if  they  only  possess  method  and  perse¬ 
verance,  bee-culture  assures  at  least  a  fair  profit,  taking  one  year 
with  another.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  author  of  this  Handy  Book, 
has  proved  the  practicability  of  his  theories  so  successfully  that  since 
the  date  of  his  first  edition  he  has  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain 
revolutionized  apiculture :  and  he  writes  with  the  authority  of 
an  hereditary  bee-keeper,  for  his  father  was  a  labourer  in  Lanark¬ 
shire  who  kept  bees  with  such  results  that  his  dwelling  at 
Carluke,  near  Hamilton,  got  the  name  of  the  “  Honey  Bank.”  And 
a  good  bank  it  was  to  him  and  his  children ;  for  he  not  only  made 
as  much  as  100/.  in  a  season  by  his  bees,  but  also  saved  enough  to 
rise  in  life,  and  start  as  butcher  and  publican  on  his  own  account. 
His  example  seems  to  have  been  infectious  in  his  family  and 
neighbourhood ;  to  which  circumstance,  no  doubt,  we  owe  the 
practical  details  of  the  business  which  we  now  wish  to  set  before 
our  readers.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  boundless  flower-field  of 
which  the  bee  has  the  run  in  this  country,  and  the  countless 
millions  of  pounds  of  honey  wasted,  through  lack  of  industry  like 
that  of  its  producers,  on  the  desert  air,  and  further  learns  that 
bee-keeping,  so  far  from  being  costly  or  needing  expensive  con¬ 
trivances,  consists  less  in  newfangled  appliances  than  in  methodi¬ 
cal  watching  and  attention,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that 
more  is  not  done  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  we  suspect,  that  hives  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  aspect,  or  the  eye  of  the  sun,  or  the  cunning  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  in  the  shape  of  a  dwelling.  They 
prefer  a  sheltered  corner,  no  doubt,  with  an  open  front,  and  at  some 
distance  from  a  pond,  for  their  greatest  risks  are  from  wind  and 
water  as  they  return  home  heavy  laden  with  spoil ;  but  if  the 
pasture  is  good,  bees  will  thrive  wherever  they  are  placed,  and 
they  have  wits  enough  to  make  the  most  of  any  position.  The  old- 
fashioned  straw  hive  is  very  much  the  best,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  has 
here  the  weight  of  Mr.  Quinby,  the  fitly  named  American  apiarist, 
entirely  on  his  side ;  though  in  pooh-poohing  the  bar-frame  hives, 
and  other  such  inventions,  he  is  not  so  old-fashioned  as  to 
close  his  eyes  to  structural  improvements  in  the  straw-hive, 
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or  to  any  additional  means  of  harvesting  his  honey.  There 
is  one  caution  as  to  site  which  might  not  strike  every  one. 
Whilst  it  is  naturally  desirable  to  have  your  colonies  or  hive3 
within  a  convenient  distance,  it  is  bad  to  have  them  too  near  each 
other.  Each  hive,  it  seems,  has  its  own  peculiar  smell,  which  is 
the  bond  of  union  to  its  inmates ;  but  if  hives  get  too  near  each 
other  (e.y.  within  six  feet)  this  bond  is  lost,  and  the  wise  bee-master 
is  very  particular  in  averting  such  a  contingency.  Although  it 
might  be  possible  to  overstock  a  garden  or  parish  with  hives,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  produce  were  a  fashion  to  set  in  for  bee-keeping, 
or  were  the  district  exceptionally  deficient  in  materials  for  honey, 
it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  world  of  flowers  to  see  how  unfailing, 
ordinarily,  is  its  supply.  A  twenty-acre  grass  field  sprinkled 
with  flowers  of  white  clover  yields  to  bees  100  lb.  of  honey  at  least 
every  line  day,  and  the  same  extent  of  heather  in  flower  gives  200  lb. 
And  white  or  Dutch  clover  is  Imown  to  the  bee-man  as  yielding  from 
its  flowers  the  clearest  and  most  lovely  honey  of  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  honey  from  heather-blossom  being,  as  one 
might  expect,  darker  and  more  strongly  flavoured.  It  is,  in  fact, 
peculiarly  yrousey.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  two  facts 
that  Scotland  is  naturally  a  great  honey  country,  owing  not  only 
to  its  heath,  but  also  to  the  greater  quantity  of  clover-seed  laid 
down  with  grass  there.  Where,  however,  there  is  much  sheep¬ 
farming,  there  is  apt  to  be  less  field  for  honey,  as  the  sheep  nibble 
the  clover  blossom  short  off,  and  there  is  also  a  drawback  to  clover 
in  that  it  is  affected  by  cold  nights  (p.  42).  But  again,  the  Sinapis 
arvensis,  or  field  mustard,  a  most  prolific  weed  with  a  yellow 
flower,  lasting  for  a  considerable  time,  is  a  first-rate  bee  food,  and 
the  honey  gathered  from  it  is  clear  and  soon  crystallizes.  The  bean- 
flower  is  also  wonderfully  rich  in  honey,  so  deep  set,  however,  that 
the  bees  are  said  to  need  the  humble  bees’  help  in  extracting  it. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  argues  from  the  absence  of  these  in  many  places 
where  the  thick  walls  of  the  bean-flower  are  none  the  less  pierced 
for  honey,  “  that  the  jemmies  of  our  honey  bees  are  used,”  however 
difficult  the  task,  “for  breaking  them.”  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  four  blossoms  we  have  named  would  furnish  abundant 
bee-wealth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  the 
gillyflower,  and  the  flower  of  fruit-trees.  It  is  Mr.  Pettigrew’s 
belief  that  there  is  heather  enough  in  England  (query  Great 
Britain  ?)  for  all  the  bees  in  the  world.  And  there  are  the  forest 
trees,  too ;  the  maple,  the  sycamore,  the  lime.  Honey  literally 
lies  on  the  flowers  of  the  second  of  these,  and  does  not  simply  drop 
from  them ;  and  as  to  the  lime,  who  can  ever  forget  the  summer 
scent  of  the  tree  in  flower,  or  the  music  of  the  bee  at  work  on  it  ? 
The  Lithuanian  honey,  said  to  be  purest  and  most  quickly 
gathered,  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  lime  forests.  Virgil's  old 
Corycian,  whose  few  acres  were  unfit  for  either  ploughing  or 
pasture,  was  a  great  bee-master : — 

And  first  the  bubbling  honey-comb  to  press, 

For  limes  Ire  had,  and  pine-trees  numberless. 

And  we  have  no  doubt  that  wherever  there  is  a  lime  grove  or 
avenue  it  is  the  owner’s  own  fault  if  he  has  not  honey  .in  abund¬ 
ance  for  himself  and  his  friends. 

It  is  scarcely  within  our  scope  to  notice  much  of  our  author's 
first  part,  which  is  occupied  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
bee,  and  which  is  as  interesting  in  its  way,  and  we  doubt 
not  as  sound  and  trustworthy,  as  the  more  scientific  treatises 
of  Huber  and  of  Kirby  and  Spence.  Here  the  young  natu¬ 
ralist  will  find  all  that  it  is  generally  necessary  to  know 
about  the  queen  bees,  the  drones,  and  the  workers ;  the  birth, 
ripening,  fertilization,  and  endless  hatching  powers  of  the  first ; 
the — in  all  senses  but  one — purposeless  life  of  the  second ;  and 
the  never-sleeping  energies  of  the  third,  a  class  which  does  all 
the  drudgery,  and  has  not  only  the  hardest,  but  the  shortest 
life  of  it — namely,  nine  months,  as  contrasted  with  the  queen 
bee’s  term  of  four  years.  Here,  too,  he  will  see  how,  while 
a  queen  takes  but  fourteen  days  to  hatch  into  a  bee-princess, 
a  worker  is  twenty-one  days  in  the  cell,  and  a  drone  twenty- 
four.  There  is  no  luck  about  the  bees’  house  without  a 
queen  regnant.  The  queen  bee’s  value  to  the  community  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she  lays  2,000  eggs  and  odd  per 
day  during  the  season.  It  is  some  compensation  to  the  work¬ 
ing  bees — if  they  resemble  other  communities — that  they,  and 
not  the  queen  or  the  fine  gentlemen  drones,  are  the  real  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  hive,  settling  the  royal  succession,  preparing  and 
rearing  the  successors,  dethroning  and  banishing  superannuated 
sovereigns.  It  is  they  too  who  countermand  the  orders  for  swarm¬ 
ing,  and  in  other  respects  resemble  very  much  the  ministers  of  a 
limited  monarch.  The  whole  mystery  of  swarming  is  so  curious 
and  so  incapable  of  brief  analysis  that  we  commend  the  chapters 
upon  it,  whether  in  the  first  or  second  part  of  this  volume,  to  the 
special  study  of  the  practical  reader,  merely  observing  that  in  the 
author’s  judgment  and  in  that  of  the  American  authority  we  have 
already  named,  the  “  non-swarming  system  ”  is  more  hazardous, 
less  profitable,  and  more  liable  to  the  incurable  pest  of  “foul 
brood”  than  the  old  fashion  of  “swarming.” 

The  strong  point  of  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  experience,  and  his  claim 
to  be  accepted  as  an  improver  of  intelligent  apiculture,  lies  in  his 
substitution  of  large  hives  for  small.  The  adoption  of  the  former 
has  enabled  many  bee-keepers  to  double  their  profits,  and  given  an 
impulse  to  bee-keeping  in  their  neighbourhoods.  Whereas  in 
several  English  counties  hives  used  to  average  in  size  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  in  depth,  with  a 
yield  at  most  of  from  35  to  45  lb.  of  honey,  in  Mr.  Petti¬ 
grew’s  native  place  the  weight  of  swarms  runs  from  100  to  1501b. 
each,  and  the  heaviest  swarm  at  Carluke  in  1866  was  1481b. ;  in 
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1 868,  1 68  lb.  Mr.  Pettigrew  put  forth  at  the  time  of  his  first 
edition  three  queries  to  bee-keepers,  and  in  chapter  14  of  the  present 
work  he  tabulates  the  answers.  These  queries  relate  to  the  size  of 
hives,  the  date  of  the  first  swarm,  and  the  weight  of  the  same  in  a 
good  season.  He  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  a  country 
as  Devon  the  use  of  large  hives  would  double  or  treble  the  swarm 
weight.  Is  then  the  success  of  Carluke  wholly  due  to  large  hives? 
Not  wholly,  he  replies,  but  in  the  first  instance.  Large  hives  are 
the  basis  of  it ;  superior  management  the  superstructure.  If  a 
queen  bee  lays  2,000  eggs  a  day  in  the  season,  and  a  small  hive 
has  only  empty  cells  enough  for  500,  1,500  eggs  must  be  destroyed, 
eaten,  or  cast  out  daily,  at  a  great  waste  of  population,  honey, 
and  swarms.  It  is  as  if,  argues  our  author,  a  farmer's  wife 
should  go  on  expecting  large  eggs  from  bantam  liens,  or  as  if  her 
husband  should  attempt  to  haul  and  plough  with  Shetland  ponies 
instead  of  Clydesdale  horses  and  Suffolk  punches.  Doubtless,  as  he 
adds,  apiculture  is  a  much  smaller  affair  than  agriculture ;  but  it 
is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  justify  this  reform  in  the  size  of 
hives,  if  it  takes  three  common  English  hives  to  hold  as  much 
honey  as  is  contained  in  one  Carluke  hive,  and  three  or  more 
to  hold  enough  bees  to  gather  it  in  an  equal  space  of  time  (p.  51). 
The  sizes  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  would  recommend  are  18  inches 
by  12  and  16  inches  by  12,  or,  as  he  thinks  still  better,  by  14 
in  each  case.  Two  sizes  are  better  than  three,  as  involving 
fewer  sizes  of  boards  and  supers.  These  latter,  it  must  be  ex¬ 
plained,  are  the  caps,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  which  in  fine 
seasons  are  used  to  furnish  a  supplementary  upper  story  at  the 
top  of  the  hive,  out  of  which  there  should  be  a  central  hole  of 
four  inches  width.  From  the  crown  of  one  of  these  supers,  to 
which,  as  a  decoy,  bits  of  clean  white  drone-comb  are  nailed  before 
placing  it  on  the  hive  top,  a  slight  ladder  is  planted  to  the  top  or 
crown  of  the  hive.  Bees  ordinarily  build  downwards,  and  so  in 
good  seasons  the  weight  of  honey  is  not  dwarfed  for  lack  of  space. 
Ekes  are  similar  devices  of  enlargement  from  below,  and  nadirs, 
the  exact  opposites  of  supers,  as  going  beneath  and  not  above  bee¬ 
hives  ;  in  other  words,  an  empty  hive  is  pinned  under  a  full  one. 
The  best  super  is  a  glass  contrivance  with  a  moveable  top,  but 
otherwise  not  unlike  a  “  cloche  ”  or  a  stilton-cheese  cover. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  is  a  thorough  Briton,  and  as  such  wary  of  foreign 
inventions,  unless  they  approve  themselves  to  his  common  sense. 
He  sticks  to  British  bees,  in  spite  of  the  fashion  for  Ligurians.  He 
holds  by  straw  hives,  unshaken  by  the  new  “  depriving  ”  or  humane 
inventions.  As  to  shape  he  prefers  flattish  crowned  hives  with  an 
opening  for  a  super,  and  a  lid  to  cover  it  when  this  is  not  needed. 
For  getting-  a  great  weight  of  honey  he  prefers  the  eke,  which  will 
make  a  hive  of  18  x  12  into  18  x  16,  or  4,000  inches  of  cubic  space 
— not  a  whit  too  much  for  the  laying  powers  of  a  queen  bee  to  fill. 
The  best  hives,  it  is  added,  are  those  with  the  fewest  complica¬ 
tions,  and  whereas  wooden  hives  have  a  great  tendency  to  absorb 
the  moisture  of  the  bees,  and  to  rot  speedily,  there  is  nothing,  we 
gather  from  Mr.  Quinby,  equal  to  straw  for  straining  moisture 
out  of  hives.  One  of  the  more  amusing  chapters  of  this  Handy 
Book  is  that  which  details,  with  no  small  flourish  of  trumpets, 
Mr.  Pettigrew  senior’s  barter  of  a  gill  of  whisky  for  a  grand 
secret  of  fumigation  with  an  Irish  peasant.  A  bit  of  old  corduroy 
or  fustian  makes  as  effective  and  a  less  dizzy  stupefier  than  tobacco 
smoke  for  the  honey  bee,  and  this  without  injuring  its  health  or 
stopping  its  work  above  a  few  minutes.  The  importance  of  some 
such  fumigutor  is  great  when  a  super  is  full  and  has  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  hive,  and  brimstone  rag,  which  is  more  convincing,  is  at 
the  same  time  more  dangerous  to  bee-life.  For  artificial  swarming, 
too,  fumigation  is  a  great  help— a  discovery,  which  our  author 
does  not  claim  for  his  father,  but  ascribes  in  the  main  to  a 
writer  named  Bonner,  eighty  years  ago ;  and  as,  with  artificial 
swarming,  you  can  take  oft'  four  swarms  single-handed  in  an  hour, 
and  further  choose  your  own  time  of  day,  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  continued  fine  weather,  it  is  obviously  a  great  advantage  to 
bee-keepers.  “  Other  favourable  views  of  the  advantages  of  arti¬ 
ficial  swarming,”  we  read,  “could be  presented  here;  but  we  think 
that  the  fact  of  its  answering  as  well  as  natural  swarming,  and  that  it 
can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time  of  the  day,  are  sufficient 
to  convince  every  earnest  bee-keeper  of  the  folly  of  waiting 
and  watching  day  by  day  for  swarms  coming  oft'  naturally.” 
Mr.  Pettigrew  has  also  a  forcible  and  convincing  chapter  on 
the  feeding  of  bees  in  cold  weather.  The  outlay  of  sugar 
bouo-ht  from  April  to  August  to  keep  the  bees  alive  may  daunt 
a  novice  in  bee-keeping,  but  it  is  unwise  to  give  in.  Liberal 
food  repays  itself  in  the  long  run.  The  average  profits  of  each 
hive  in  Carluke  during  five  years  was  3/.  per  annum  a  hive. 
The  appliances  for  feeding  are  discussed  and  some  of  them  ap¬ 
proved  in  pp.  1 1 3- 1 14.  Mr.  Pettigrew  does  not  seem  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  instruments  patented  for  pressing  honey  from  combs, 
or  with  the  American  Slinger,  or  “  Honey  Extractor,”  which  could 
cast  the  clover-honey  from  the  combs  by  the  action  of  centrifugal 
force,  but  failed  to  do  so  with  the  heather-honey  { 139),  which  is 
less  clear  and  liquid.  Yet  we  must  not  let  our  readers  go  away 
with  the  idea  that  our  bee-master  is  altogether  old-fashioned.  W e 
will  conclude  our  notice  of  his  handbook  with  an  extract  which 
slab’s  with  one  blow  two  or  three  old  wives’  fables : — 

Nothing  should  be  put  in  hives  intended  for  swarms  but  cross-sticks  and 
guide-combs.  Ignorant  people  often  wet  their  insides  with  sugared  ale, 
or  sugar  and  water,  a  most  foolish  practice.  Another  foolish  practice,  and  a 
widespread  one,  is  to  make  a  great  effort  to  induce  swarms  to  settle  by 
drumming  on  kettles  and  frying-pans,  thus  producing  artificial  thunder,  to 
frighten  the  bees  from  all  idea  of  flying  away.  Sand  and  soil  are  thrown 
up  among  the  bees  to  make  them  believe  it  rains.  Such  artificial  thunder 
and  rain  have  no  influence  whatever  over  a  swarm  of  bees.  It  is  supposed 


by  some  that  in  ancient  times  these  noises  were  made  to  intimate  to  neigh¬ 
bours  that  a  swarm  was  on  the  wing,  believing  that  the  noise  gave  the 
owner  a  legal  right  to  claim  and  hive  the  swarm  wherever  it  alighted. 
Fortunately  swarms  almost  always  settle  near  home  for  a  short  time  before 
they  seek  a  more  abiding  habitation  elsewhere ;  but  when  they  have  decided  to 
go  to  a  distance,  and  have  commenced  their  march,  nothing  will  stop  them. 
W e  have  known  one  or  two  fugitive  swarms  shot  at.  The  poor  fellow  who 
shot  said,  “  If  I  can  hit  and  bring  down  the  queen,  the  bees  will  return.” 
He  was  right  enough  in  his  ideas,  but  unfortunately  he  missed  the  queen, 
and  lost  his  swarm. 

This  last  piece  of  folly  seems  almost  past  credence,  and  only 
worthy  of  “  scbolasticos  ” ;  but  what  will  our  garden-helps  say 
to  a  writer  who  disbelieves  in  the  virtue  of  “  tanging  ”  the  bees? 


JILTED.* 

THIS  novel  is  more  like  those  in  fashion  thirty  years  or  so  ago 
than  like  those  of  our  own  more  immediate  day.  Style  and 
subject  are  both  of  that  rollicking  kind  which  found  its  favourite 
expression  in  Charles  Lever's  books  ;  and  the  padding  is  of  a  charac¬ 
ter's  far  out  of  date  as  the  rest.  Addresses  delivered  to  imaginary 
Eugenios  and  Matildas,  the  story  stopped  that  an  illustration  of 
the  present  position  of  affairs  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  the  typical  Sempronius  and  Clorinda,  an  unmistakable 
echo  of  Thackeray  and  a  dash  of  Theodore  Hook,  are  not  according 
to  the  latest  fashions  of  light  literature.  But,  though  we  think  all 
these  digressions  and  soliloquies  emphatically  mistakes  in  art,  we 
cannot  deny  that  Jilted  is  a  very  fair  and  amusing  bit  of  froth. 
Making  no  pretensions  to  high  aims  or  serious  meaning,  it  fulfils 
the  end  for  which  it  was  written — namely,  to  amuse — with  creditable 
success ;  and  though  we  might  ask  why  such  a  book  should  be 
written  at  all,  and  think  that  the  powers  of  the  author  might  be 
employed  on  something  higher,  yet,  as  we  must  have  frothy 
literature,  it  is  as  well  to  have  it  pure,  and  sugar-plums  not 
rendered  attractive  by  poison  coimt  as  gain  at  a  time  when  so 
much  fatal  trash  is  afloat. 

The  gravest  exception  that  we  have  to  take  to  this  book  is  the 
character  of  the  hero,  Charlie  Hargrave.  He  is  confessedly  an 
idler  and  a  fop,  boastful,  and  vain,  and  silly,  but  he  is  supposed 
to  have  underneath  all  these  superficial  follies  a  fund  of  honourable 
feeling  and  true  nobility  of  character  by  which  his  faults  of  youth 
and  inexperience  are  neutralized.  And  we  confess  we  cannot  see 
it.  We  think  he  presents  himself  in  the  beginning  of  the  story  as 
an  insufferable  coxcomb,  and  we  fail  to  detect  a  truer  ring  as  he 
goes  on.  He  has,  indeed,  no  opportunity  for  displaying  the  noble¬ 
ness  which  we  are  to  believe  underlies  his  nature.  lie  does  nothing 
but  forget  Pauline  for  Conny,  and  Conny  for  Theresa,  and  forgive 
the  gross  rudeness  of  the  latter  when  he  finds  out  her  motive. 
To  be  sure  he  shows  a  touch  of  sentiment  and  softness  when  he 
hears  the  history  of  his  fellow-clerk,  Spratling ;  but  his  coxcombry 
needed  a  more  potent  solvent  than  even  this,  and  we  wish  the 
anonymous  author  had  put  him  through  a  few  real  trials  so  that 
his  character  might  have  had  occasion  and  opportunity  for  showing 
itself  in  its  best  phases.  There  is  nothing  to  try  him  in  that 
ridiculous  episode  of  his  first  reception  at  Updown,  where  Uncle  Dick 
lives.  lie  is  received  in  the  shrubbery  by  his  cousin  Theresa, 
whom  her  father  familiarly  calls  Teazer,  by  the  word  “  Halt !  ” 
“  uttered  in  a  loud,  clear,  imperious  female  voice  and  the  next 
instant  a  pistol  shot  passes  so  close  to  his  head  that  he  pulls  off 
his  hat  expecting  to  find  a  hole  in  it.  This  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  mystification  to  which  he  is  exposed.  The  man-servant, 
an  Irishman,  instructed  by  this  same  young  lady  who  receives  her 
o-uest  bv  firing  a  pistol  at  his  head,  considers  him  a  madman  and 
treats  him  accordingly.  He  never  takes  his  eyes  off  him  during 
dinner,  and  at  night,'  always  by  Theresa’s  orders,  he  enters  his 
room  twice,  to  pull  down  the  blind  and  keep  the  moonlight,  so 
fatal  to  lunatics,  from  coming  on  to  his  bed.  When  her  father 
asks  Theresa  to  sing,  as  it  seems  she  can  do  well  enough  when  she 
likes,  she  begins  “Cease,  rude  Boreas,”  which  she  sings  like  a 
maniac.  When  she  knocks  down  the  music-stool  and  Charlie 
stoops  to  pick  it  up  again,  she  whispers  angrily,  “  I  am  accustomed 
to  help  myself,  thanks,”  and  sets  it  “  upright  with  a  smart  bang”; 
when  he  offers  her  his  arm  for  dinner,  she  sweeps  her  dress  away 
from  him  and  exclaims  in  a  low  tone,  “  When  I  want  a  crutch, 
I’ll  buy  one ;  I  have  still  the  use  of  both  my  legs,  thank  God !  ” 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  French-bred  handsome  young 
fop  makes  this  unspoken  remark  on  her  proceeding “  She  may 
have  a  handsome  person,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  she  hasn  t  the  soul 
of  a  kangaroo.”  Which,  on  the  whole,  we  think  hard  measine 
for  the  kangaroo.  All  this  is  utterly  absurd — past  the  limits  of 
comedy  and°  into  the  regions  of  “  screaming  farce  ” — a  caricature, 
not  a  portrait,  of  any  human  society  possible  at  this  time  in 
England.  And  indeed,  were  it  possible  that  any  young  lady  could 
have  so  behaved  herself  for  the  purpose  of  disgusting  a  nominated 
suitor  for  her  hand,  as  Theresa  is  made  to  do,  she  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  of  the  kind  to  develop  later  into  the  charming, 
frank,  graceful  girl  who  wins  Charlie  Hargrave's  heart  as  easily 
as  a  man  puts  on  a  new  glove  after  pulling  oft'  an  old  one.  There 
were  a  thousand  ways  of  repelling  an  unwelcome  lover  brought 
down  to  come,  see,  and  conquer,  beside  the  outrageous  eccen¬ 
tricities  .formulated  by  Miss  Teazer 's  historian — ways  which  would 
have  been  amusing  enough,  but  would  have  left  her  ladyhood  and 
self-respect  untouched  ;  and  they  would  have  signified  her  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  command  far  more  impres¬ 
sively  than  methods  which  degrade  her  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  vulgarity,  which  reduce  the  story  to  an  unnatural  farce,  and 
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which  leave  the  cousin  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  uncle’s  house  is 
not  a  lunatic  asylum  in  disguise  and  its  inmates  more  or  less 
maniacs  with  too  much  liberty. 

The  materials  out  of  which  the  story  of  Jilted  is  constructed  are 
of  the  flimsiest  and  thinnest  kind  possible.  A  young  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  France  on  the  lean  rations  of  pride, 
idleness,  and  a  major's  half-pay,  is  invited  to  England  by  his  t  ncle 
Tom,  a  banker,  to  mount  an  office-stool,  learn  the  mysteries  of 
banking,  and  be  the  subject  of  a  scheme  which,  if  it  succeeds,  is  to 
make  everybody  happy  and  everybody  rich.  When  he  arrives  he 
finds  that  his  uncle  owns  a  very  pretty  golden-headed  daughter, 
by  name  Conny,  to  whom  it  is  her  mother's  wish  he  should  make 
love,  but  not  her  father's— Charlie’s  marriage  with  his  daughter 
not  forming  part  of  the  scheme  Uncle  Tom  has  arranged.  Conny, 
too,  has  other  designs  for  herself,  connected  with  a  certain  clerk  in 
the  establishment — a  man  with  black  frizzy  hair,  a  pigeon-pie 
chest,  wearing  a  ring  on  his  forefinger,  and  bearing  the  appropriate 
name  of  Curling.  While  her  cousin,  Charlie  Hargrave,  the  hero 
and  narrator  of  the  story,  is  making  hot  love  to  her,  Conny  is 
carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  this  Mr.  Curling ;  and 
during  Charlie’s  absence  at  Updown,  where  he  is  treated  with 
such  marvellous  ill-breeding  by  Theresa,  also  a  cousin,  she  elopes 
with  her  beloved  of  the  pigeon-pie  breast,  and  so  gives  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  young  man’s  moribund  fancy.  For  the  weathercock 
he  calls  his  heart  veers  round  to  Cousin  Theresa  as  soon  as  he  is 
out  of  the  immediate  presence  of  Cousin  Conny ;  and  as  Cousin 
Theresa  returns  his  passion,  the  scheme  devised  by  Uncle  Tom,  and 
approved  of  by  Uncle  Dick — Theresa’s  father — prospers  as  it  was 
intended,  and  succeeds  without  further  hitch.  Charlie  marries 
the  Teazer,  and  is  made  a  partner  in  the  bank,  as  is  also  Theodore 
Curling,  who  thus  falls  emphatically  on  his  feet  when  he  elopes 
with  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  employer,  offending  every  prejudice 
and  destroying  every  hope  the  parents  had  entertained.  This  is 
the  whole  story  of  the  three  volumes,  which  thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
are  not  overweighted  with  material. 

We  think  it  likely  that  Jilted  might  make  a  good  play.  There 
are  just  the  right  number  of  characters  and  the  right  number  of 
scenes  for  the  stage ;  and  very  little  would  be  required  to  make  it 
into  an  acting  drama  as  it  stands.  Condensing  the  dialogues,  and 
omitting  the  reflections,  descriptions,  soliloquies,  explanations, 
and  all  other  forms  of  padding,  the  thing  would  be  done ;  with 
perhaps  a  better  telling  of  the  story  than  is  given  now  by  the 
three  volumes  of  letterpress  in  which  it  is  buried.  Broad  farce  at 
all  times  needs  acting  to  make  it  endurable.  Presented  as  a 
fictitious  representation  of  everyday  life,  its  extravagance  is  too 
apparent,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  irritate  the  reader  than  to  amuse 
him.  On  the  stage  it  excites  a  laugh,  just  as  the  grimaces  of  a 
clown  or  the  misfortunes  of  pantaloon  excite  a  laugh ;  but  we 
should  not  be  amused  if  we  were  only  to  hear  of  the  extravagances 
of  a  pantomime.  A  farce  is  more  dreary  reading  than  a  Blue- 
book.  We  can  say  nothing  about  the  characters  of  Jilted,  for  the 
character-painting  is  as  thin  as  the  story.  They  are  all  machine- 
made,  well-worn  specimens,  known  by  heart.  The  father  of  the 
hero,  Major  Hargrave,  is  a  handsome  mask,  labelled  Deportment. 
He  dyes  his  hair,  lives  in  France,  and  has  fine  manners.  Uncle 
Tom,  the  banker-father  of  Conny,  is  a  shrewd  man  of  business, 
with  a  good  heart :  Uncle  Dick  is  in  person  the  John  Bull  of  the 
caricaturists,  in  nature  a  gentleman,  in  manners  a  clown,  in 
education  a  soffolar ;  Cousin  Conny  is  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft, 
seductive,  and  deceitful,  but  not  bad ;  Theresa  is  tall,  virile, 
straightforward,  noble,-  and  a  thorough  woman,  despite  her  mascu¬ 
line  outside  ;  tbe  ^ro  is  a  handsome  fop ;  Mr.  Curling  is  sly  but 
not  dishonourable  ;  O'Twist,  the  Irish  servant,  the  stage  servant 
with  additions.  Out  of  these  lay  figures  not  much  of  real  human 
interest  can  be  made.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  pleasant  in  its  own 
light  way,  as  diversion  for  an  idle  hour ;  and  as  such  we  accept  it 
without  carping  at  a  want  of  seriousness  to  which  it  does  not  pre¬ 
tend,  or  a  want  of  purpose  at  which  it  does  not  aim. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rPHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

JL  The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East,  from 
Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue  bd.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


TAORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  tbe 

IJ  PRIETORIL’M.”  with  " Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of _the  Crucifixion; 
•■La  Vigne,”  "Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  "Christian  Martyrs,"  ttc— DORR  GALLERY, 
35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 


ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  LENT  TO 

'  /  COPY  and  FOR  SALE.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country.  Catalogue  and  Terms  by 
post.  Three  Stamps.— W.  HOPPER,  39  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  Hours  Ten  to 
Five  ;  Saturday  Ten  to  Twelve. 


AJEW  FOREST  EXHIBITION,  294  Regent  Street,  nearly 

UN  opposite  the  Polytechnic — OIL  PAINTINGS,  Water-Colour  Drawings,  &c..  illustrating 
the  incomparable  Scenery  of  the  New  Forest.  Open  daily  from  10  to  G.  Admission  Is.  Cata¬ 
logues  gratis.  ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Secretary. 


HPHE  MARLBOROUGH  DINNER.— Tbe  TRIENNIAL 

JL  DINNER  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on  Tuesday,  June  29  next,  at  7.45. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  THOMAS  in  the  Chair.  Tickets  (including  Wine),  22s.  bd.  each.  Old  Mar  1- 
burians  intending  to  Dine  are  particularly  requested  to  apply  lor  Tickets  before  Saturday , 
June  26,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  or  to  either  of  the  Hon.  Secs. 

C.  COMYNS  TUCKER,  I  ^Zon.  Secs. 

99  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. _ THOMAS  II.  CARSON, _ 

VA7 OMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be 

VV  ]ieid  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Langham  Place,  on  Saturday,  May  29,  which  will  be 
addressed  by  Ladies  in  reply  to  the  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill.  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Mrs.  M'Laren.Miss  Becker,  Miss 
F  Power  Cobbe.  Miss  L.  Ashworth,  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  Miss  Sturge,  Miss  Isabella  Todd, 
Miss  Downing.  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  other  speakers  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Chair 
to  be  taken  at  8  r.M.  by  GEORGE  DIXON,  Esq..  M.P.  Admission  free.  Tickets  for  Reserved 
and  Numbered  seats,  2s.  6d.;  lor  Reserved  seats,  Is.  To  be  obtained  at  the  Hall,  or  the  Society  a 
Office,  294  Regent  Street. _ _ 

TAETTES  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.  Four  of  £40  per 

J-  annum.  Competition  in  July— Apply  for  particulars  to  Head-Master,  Fettes  College, 


annum. 
Edinburgh. 


"PUBLIC  READING  and  SPEAKING,  IMPEDIMENTS  of 

-L  speech,  kc.-The  Rev.  ALEX.  J.  D.  D'ORSEY,  B.D.,  Lecturer  K.C.L.,  receives 
RESIDENT  and  VISITING  PUPILS  at  13  Prince’s  Square.  W. _ _ 

/  \  YERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  \\  elhngton  College. _ 

PARISIAN  FRENCH. — 16  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

and  Rue  Richelieu,  48,  Paris — By  MM.  de  FONTANIER  and  J.  LAFONT.  Special 
instruction  for  acquiring  facility  in  French  conversation.  Petits  cours  de  Francis  en  12 
Lecons  pour  un  on  plusieurs  C-Rves  ;  conversation,  style,  et  etude  des  ldiomes  et  hnesses  de  la 
langue,  le  mardi,  mercredi,  et  samedi  de  1  k  5  heures,  et  tous  les  soirs  de  7  9  Jieures. _ 

j  AW  TUTOR— A  BARRISTER- AT-LAW  (LL.B.  in 

-Li  honours),  experienced  and  successful,  PREPARES,  at  Chambers  (also  by  Post),  for  the 
BAR  SOLICITORS’,  and  LAW  DEGREES.— Address,  LL.B.,  Reeves  &  Turner,  Chancery 
Lane,’  W.C. _ _ _ _ 

V WANTED,  by  a  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER,  residing  in 

W  a  lovely  Village  in  Kent,  with  a  large  house  and  beautiful  gardei),  a  PRIVATE 
PATIENT  requiring  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  ;  an  Elderly  Lady  or  Gentleman  pre¬ 
ferred.  Terms.  13011  a  year _ Address,  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  Argles  &  Stonham,  W  liolesale 

Druggists,  Maidstone. 

TTyTH,  NOTTINGHAM,  OXFORD,  and  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD 

JL)  HIGH  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS _ The  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS’  PUBLIC  DAY 

SCHOOL  COAIP  VNY,  Limited,  will  shortly  elect  HEAD-MISTRESSES  for  the  above  Four 
Schools  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  open  in  September  next.  Salary,  in  each  case,  £250  per  annum, 
with  a  capitation  fee  of  10s.  on  every  Pupil  over  100— Testimonials,  printed  or  legibly  written, 
to  be  sent,  on  or  before  June  10.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  112  Brompton  Road,  b.  VV 
Irom  whom  further  particulars  can  be  had. _ _ 

A  RTICLED  PUPIL.— A  SOLICITOR  (Prizeman),  practising 

il  in  one  of  the  principal  Towns  on  the  South  Coast,  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL.— For 
Terms.  &c  ,  apply  ( by  letter  only)  to  Lex,  care  of  Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner,  Law  Booksellers, 
100  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. _ 

-VTEW  MEMBERS  WANTED  for  an  ESSAY  and  MAGAZINE 

-Lx  SOCIETY _ Address,  the  Editor  of  the  “School  Room  Budget,”  6  Belgrave  Villas, 

Lee,  S.E. _ _ 

rPHE  PRESS.— C.  MITCHELL  &  CO.,  Agents  for  tbe  Sale 

-L  of  Newspaper  Fropertv,  beg  to  notify  that  they  are  instructed  to  DISPOSE  of  an  Influ¬ 
ential  DAILY  and  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  and  respectfully  direct  attention  to  the 
following  particulars.  For  SALE  bv  PRIVATE  TREATY  .  the  Copyright,  valuable  Work- 
in-  PlSnt  and  Business  of  a  High-class  PROVINCIAL  NEWSPAPER,  of  Established 
Reputation,  Published  Dailv  and  Weekly  in  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  England.  I  he 
Paper  has  a  considerable  Circulation,  and  a  good  Commercial  and_  Advertising^ ^Connexion 


makePOand  are  ib  efficient' condition?  Attached  to  the  paper  there  is  a  valuable  Printing  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  most  respectable  and  successful  character,  for  the  transfer  of  which  special  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made _ Applications  to  be  made  to  C.  Mitchell  &:  Co.,  12  and  13  Red  Lion 

Court.  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  _ 


TYOR  SALE,  tbe  Property  of  a  Gentleman,  a  very  fine 

JP  old  Red  and  Gold  Lac  Japanned  BUREAU,  containing  Five  Large  and  Six  Small 
Drawers,  also  Pigeon-holes.  The  Cabinet  above  contains  Twenty-one  Small  and  Eleven 
Secret  Drawers  enclosed  by  a  Pair  of  Folding-doors  with  old  Silvered  Glass  Panels,  the 
whole  profusely  decorated  with  Birds,  Animals,  Figures,  Flowers,  & c.  Extreme  height, 
8  ft.  6  iu. ;  width,  3  ft.  6  in.  ;  depth  of  Bureau.  2  ft. ;  depth  of  Cabinet.  13  in.  Ormolu  Mounts — 
To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Dear’s,  Picture  Dealer,  39  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  W.C. _ 

Richmond  Hill. 

For  Invalids  and  those  re- 
Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


TTYDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK, 

J-JL  Physician _ Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D^Edin. 

quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises. 


X/TIDLAND  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

Lt -I  1875.  Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force 
from  May  15  to  October  si,  1875.  .  .  n 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 


Derby,  May  1875. 


JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 
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T>RIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  estnbli shed.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coli'ce-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager, 

TRIE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL. — Replete  with  Home  comforts. 

Beautiful  Views,  Sea  and  Shipping.  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  Hydropathic.  Salt 
and  Fresh  Water  Baths.  American  Bowling  Alley  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Table-d'hote  6.30— 
Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Ramsgate. 

MARGATE.— CARLTON  IIOTEL[  facing  the  Sea,  for  Adult 

"Weekly  Boarders— Address,  Mr.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


II. M.  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THE  RIGHT  1ION.  B.  DISRAELI. 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRINCE  OF  GERMANY. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

Marton  &  Co.’s  Stock  of  Photographs  may  be  easily  inspected. 

Detailed  List  on  application.  Portraits  Enlarged  and  Coloured. 

Collections  Collated,  Mounted.  Titled,  Framed,  or  properly  Bound. 
_ Publishing  Department  on  the  Ground  1  loor. _ 

Tf1  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  II.R.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  61  Strand, 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  London. 

rPHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

X  (August  13,1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “M.  F. DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer,  Watch, and  Clock  Maker 
tothe  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

T>  E D S T EADS,  ~ BEDDI N G,  and  F U R N I T U R E.— 

BEDSTEADS,  IRON  and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very  large  assort- 
ment  of  150  patterns  on  Show,  from  11s.  6d.  to  £35. 

"REDDING  Manufactured  on  the  Premises,  and  Warranted  by 

X-*  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 


M 


J^AMPS 


E  B  B, 


&  SON, 


A 


■pURNITURE  for  BED-ROOMS  and  DINING-ROOMS.— 

Complete  Suites  in  Mahogany,  Fancy  Woods.  Polished  and  Japanned  Deal,  always  on 
Show. 

FURNITURE  FOR  DINING-ROOMS— An  Assortment  of  Sideboards,  Dining-Tables, 
Dinner  Waggons,  Chairs,  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  Dining-room  Furniture  is  on 
view  in  the  large  Furniture  Show-rooms.  Easy  Chairs,  a  large  selection,  from  37s.  6<l.  Gilt 
Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a  large  and  new  Assortment,  from  47s.  6d.  Catalogues  post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  B  URTON, General  Furnishinglronmonger. by  appointment. to  II.R.U.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  3n  large  Show-rooms, 
39  Oxford  Street.  \V.;  1,  1a,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  mostdistant  partsof  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  ata  small  fixed  rate. 

S PO  ON  S  AND  FORKS. 

P  P  I  N  &  W 

Manufacturers  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Of  the  highest  quality. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C.;  and 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS— ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 

and  CANDLER.— BARCLAY 

138  Regent  Street.  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  entirely  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and 
KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUSPENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsuma,  Rouen,  Glen, 
and  Majolica  Wares,  Brass  and  Repousse  Work,  Platina,  Silver  Plate,  &c. 

Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  made  to  order. 

TP  URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  ^  APARTMENTS 

X  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charges. 
Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from.  All  Goods  Warranted.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with 
Terms,  post  free — 2-19  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Established  1862. 

HARLAND  &  PISEEE^ 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

R  T  DECORATORS. 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-IIANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 

(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

' '  Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — .CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. _ • _ 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCIT  DECO- 

^  RATIONS.— HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. _ _ 

LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  lidding  a 

Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c..  in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair.  Bed,  oi 
Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gift. 
Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

rPHE  MUNSTER  DAIRIES  DEPOT  for  the”" Export  of 

X  fine  IRISH  BUTTER.  Established  1873.  Exports  from  the  Depot.  85.000  Firkins,  of 
75lbs.  each,  in  value  £350,000.  The  remarkably  great  and  steadily  increasing  success  of  the 
Depot  is  due  to  the  excellence  and  good  value  of  the  Butter,  which  is  the  produce  of  some  o. 
the  best  Dairies  of  Munster,  the  finest  Butter-producing  district  in  the  world.  Orders  or 
inquiries  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  Munster  Dairies  Depot,  Cork. 

rriTE  “  ARCHIMEDEAN "  LAWN  MOWER  will  cut  long 

X  or  wet  Grass  (as  well  as  short  and  dry)  without  clogging.  Is  extremely  light  in  draught, 
simple  in  construction,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  It  can  be  used  with  or  without 
Grass  Box.  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

THE  “ARCHIMEDEAN”  LAWN  MOWER  is  “the  quickest,  most  simple,  and  most 
efficient  Mower  ever  used.” — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

THE  “ARCHIMEDEAN”  LAWN  MOWER  is  especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep 
Embankments,  under  Shrubs,  and  close  up  to  Trees,  & c. 

THE  “ARCHIMEDEAN”  LAWN  MOWER.  Prices  from  One  Guinea.  Delivered  carriage 
free  to  all  Stations.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application. 

THE  “ARCHIMEDEAN”  LAWN  MOWER— WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Limited.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Patentees,  33  King  William  Street,  London. 

Selling  Agents- JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  &  CO.,  Old  Swan  Whar.,  Thames  Street.  London. 
WALTER  CARSON  .v  SONS,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgatc  Hill,  London  ;  und 
21  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin. _ _ 

FAUTIO  n“— W  A  TERMAEK  “TOBACC  O.” 

Messrs.  W.  D.  &  II.  ().  WILLS  intimate  that,  to  prevent  Fraud,  every  packet  of  their 
“  BEST  BIRDSEYE  ”  Tobacco  now  bears  the  NAME  and  TRADE-MARK  of  their  firm, 
both  printed  on  and  WOVEN  IN  the  paper. 


COMPANY. 


0 
0 

35.891  17  1 

336.644  7  11 
5,720,234  19  10 


THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Established  1825. 

Constituted  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  1875. 

The  FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Company  was  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  Wednesday,  April  28, 1875. 

RESULTS  COMMUNICATED  IN  THE  REPORT. 

Amount  proposed  for  Assurance  (luring  the  year  1874  (2,001  Proposals)  .  £! ,322.935  13 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  year  1874  (1.671  Policies)  .  1,(188.665  18 

Annual  Premiums  on  new  Policies  during  the  year  1874 .  *“ 

Claims  by  death  during  the  year  1874,  exclusive  of  bonus  additions . 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  last  Five  years . 

Subsisting  Assurances  at  I5tli  November,  1874  (of  which  £986,103  12s.  is 

re-assured  with  other  offices) .  17,779,362  2  6 

Revenue,  £733,111  19s.  9d. 

Assets  upwards  of  Four  Millions  and  Three-quarters. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROFITS,  1875. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  will  be  made  among  Policies  in  existence  at  15th 
November,  1875,  and  all  who  assure  before  that  date  will  rank  for  profits  on  that  occasion. 

SPENCER  C.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary  for  England. 

LONDON-  (  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET ;  and 
*  3  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 

EDINBURGH— 3  &  5  GEORGE  STREET  (Head Office). 

MANCHESTER— 110  KING  STREET. 

DUBLIN— 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

Tables  of  rates,  balance-sheets,  and  all  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  in  Edinburgh.  London,  Manchester,  and  Dublin,  or  at  any  of  the 
Agencies,  which  have  been  established  in  almost  every  town  cf  importance  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Assurances _ Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  persons  proceeding 

abroad.  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  India  and  all  the  British  Colonies. 


GE 


ENEEAL 


ASSURANCE 

A.D.  1837. 

Chief  Office-62  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON. 


COMPANY. 


For  Bedsteads. 

Best  French  Alva  Mattresses  . 

Coloured  Wool  ditto . 

Best  Brown  Wool  ditto  . 

Width:  3ft. 

.  13s.  Od.  .. 

4  ft.  G  in. 

..  18s.  6d.  .. 

..  26s.  (Id.  .. 

..  33s.  Gd.  .. 

..  46s.  (id.  .. 

..  73s.  0d.  .. 

5  ft. 

20s.  6d. 

29s.  0d. 

37s.  Od. 

52s.  Od. 

81s.  (id. 

Year. 

New  Life  Policies 
issued  during 
the  Year. 

Amount  Assured 
thereby. 

New  Life 
Premiums. 

Assets. 

Extra  Super  ditto  . 

1863 

503 

£137.730 

£4,200 

Superior  Horse  Hair  ditto  . 

..  63s.  Od.  .. 

69s.  (id. 

1865 

672 

190.965 

5,714 

Extra  Super  ditto  . 

.  92s.  0d.  .. 

101s.  Od. 

1867 

1019 

276.695 

8,220 

318.440 

German  Spring . 

.  50s.  nd.  . . 

.  68s.  Od.  . . 

74s.  od. 

1869 

778 

296.995 

10.155 

Superior  ditto.  Hair  Stuffing . 

.  65s.  Od.  . . 

.  87s.  Gd.  .. 

95s.  Od. 

1871 

898 

333.579 

10.123 

428.999 

Feather  Beds,  from  31s.  to  180s. 
Pillows,  11s.  6d.  to  18s. 

Bolsters,  6s.  to  29s.  Gd. 

do.  Pillows,  3s.  6d.  to 

13s.;  Down 

1873 

1874 

750 

878 

336.755 

310,725 

10,258 

10,610 

494,456 

533,101 

EXAMPLES  OF  BONUS-DECLARATION  1873. 


Amount 

Assured. 

Premiums 

paid. 

Bonus  added 
to  Policy. 

Amount 

Assured. 

Premiums 

paid. 

Bonus  added 
to  Policy. 

£1,200 

£131 

£70 

£500 

£52 

£29 

1,000 

102 

55 

150 

15 

9 

600 

64 

37 

100 

5 

2 

GEORGE  SCOTT  FREEMAN,  Secretary. 


LA 


W  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Invested  assets  on  December  31,  1873  .  £5,486,748 

Income  for  the  year  1873  .  507,284 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  1873  .  9,856,739 

Forms  of  proposal,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 

Eagle  insurance  company. 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Premiums  and  Interest  .  £450.283 

Accumulated  Funds . £3,024,108 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than . £1,500,000. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Company’s  state  and  progress.  Prospectuses  and  Forms,  may  be 
had,  or  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  at  the  Office  or  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents. 
Expenses  of  management  considerably  under  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 

GEORGE  lIUMPHItE  YS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

HCEN1X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS, LONDON. — Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM. LOVELL 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD 


P 


} 


Secretaries. 


LONDON  and 


FIRE  and  LIFE 


SOUTHWARK 

INSURANCE. 

Chairman — HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office_73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 


rFHE 

Rnnk 


IMPERIAL 


EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY- 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

A  CCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN. — Provide  against  the  Losses 

XJl_  tiiat  follow  by  taking  a  Policy  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
the  Oldest  and  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Cornhill.  and  10  Regent 
Street, London.  WM.  J.  VI AN.  Secretary. 

THE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. — Established  in  1S33. 

X  CAPITAL,  £1,000.000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  ncad  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £luu. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  perann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


FOR  THE  COLD  BATH,  &c.  &c. , 

CASH’S  KNITTED 

ROUGH  TOWELS 

CAN  BE  ORDERED  (PATENT.)  / 

THROUGH  HOSIERS  AND  DRAPERS,  &c.,  E V ERY jj ERE. 

See  the  words  **  J,  &  J.  Cash’s  Patent  Rough  Towel,"  woven  or  1  coch. 


May  29,  1875.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


OUIS  SILBERBERG  will  undertake  to  supply  Noblemen, 

_  •  ...  f ,  t  f '  ft  T  ft  .  r  il.  it  ..  fl  mi'ilitlpft 


Wrtiinri  Tllivahle  to  Louis  PIlftHISIlUBttW,  »ui  vireujiwuc.  _  „ 

0SiLBEKBKBoys  combination  of  the  choicest  Tobaccos,  equal  in  flavour  and  aroma  too  fine 
Havana  Cigar,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  Tobacco  m  the  Kingdom, 
per  lb. _ _ _ _ 


Lacked  in  parchment,  6s. 


TRON  WINE  BINS.— VIENNA  MEDAL  awarded  to  FAR- 

_L  nn\V  &  JACKSON,  18  Great  Tower  Street,  anil  8  Haymarket.  London.  Wrought- 
Tmn  Bins  as  fitted  by  them  in  the  Iloyal  Palaces  and  the  largest  cellars  ot  the  Wine  ^rade* 
r.dluHrBiis  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle:  Exhibit  Bins,  display  mg  seals sand  capsules 
of' bottle  •  New  Patent  Double  Bins,  with  same  advantage  ;  1-  rench  Bins  ;  So(la-W  a  ter  Racks, 
*nd°every  a/ticle  for  Wine,  from  the  Grape-Press  to  the  Decanting-Machine.  Illustrated 
Priced  Catalogues.  _ _____ _ _ _ _ _ 

ATOTICE. — The  SALE  of  BARLOW'S  'CASK  STANDS 

AN  (which  admit  of  the  liquor  being  drawn  off  bright  to  last  drop)  SYPHON 
T\PS  (which  require  no  Vent-Peg)  is  TRANSFERRED  to  FARROW  &  JACKSON,  18 
sGreat  Tower  Street,  and  8  Haymarket,  London. _ _ _ _ _ 

TV  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  .  L  L  .WHISKY. 

J-V-  This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  fine. t  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  '*  kinahnn  s  .  LL  .  \\  hisky. 
Wholesale  Depot, -20  GREAT  TITC111  XELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STRF.E1,  W  . 

XT'  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

Jli  •  DIMENTS.-E.  T.  A  ZEN  BY  Is  SON.  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  lies  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  iruarantccd 
as  entirely  Unadulterated. _'J2  Wisrinore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  tlate  6  Edwaids  street, 
Portman  Square),  and  lBTrinity  Street. LondomS.E. _ _ _ _ _ 

HARVEYS  SAUCE. —  Caution.— The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  tlizabetli  l.azciiuii. 

c 


TIIE  LATE  PROFESSOR  EWALD. 

Now  complete,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth, 

XT' WALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL,  from 

.IH  the  Earliest  Patriarchs  to  the  Advent  of  Christ.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  by  Russell 
Martixeau,  M.A. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

New  Edition,  now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s.  cloth. 

QUPERNAT  URAL  RELIGION  ;  an  Inquiry 

kJ  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully 


T7I  R  Y  ’  S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

-t?  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— Food,  Water,  and  A  ir.  Edited  by  Dr.  IIassall. 

Nine  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  a:  SONS. _ _ 


TV  INNEFORD’S  FURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

JL/  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn ,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion . 

At  172  New  Bond  Street,  London;  and  of  all  Chemists. _ 

/SURES  of  Asthma,  Coughs,  Colds,  Ac.  by  Dr.  LOOOCK’S 

vy  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Mr.  Cooper.  Chemist,  Chestcrsntc,  Stockport,  writes: 
4‘ I  have  often  perceived  the  great  good  experienced  from  them.  I  hey  give  instant  relief. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  lid.  pu-  Box.  _ _ 

TTATAL  to  FLEAS.” — “NALDIRE'S  TABLET  is  harm- 

J-  less  to  dogs,  but  fatal  to  fleas.” — Frank  BUCKLAXD. 

This  Medicated  Soap  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  Price  Is. _ 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium! 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER 

Prescribed  bv  the  most  Eminent  Medical  Men  as 
The  Safest,  Speediest,  and  most  effectual  Remedy  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  ok  the  Curst  and  Throat, 

General  Debility,  Infantile  Wasting, 

Rickets,  and  all  scrofulous  Affections. 

Universally  recognized  to  be 

IMMEASURABLY  SUPERIOR  TO  EVERY  OTHER  KIND. 

SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 

Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
‘‘The  experience  of  many  years  has  abundantly  proved  the  truth  of  every  word  said  in 
favour  of  Dr.  DE  JONGIFS  Light-Brown  Cud-Liver  Oil  by  many  of  our  first  physicians  and 
chemists,  thus  stamping  him  as  a  high  authority  and  an  able  chemist  whose  investigations 
have  remained  unquestioned." 


revised,  with  Eighty  Pag 

“  The  writer  of  Supernatural  Religion 
has  conferred  a  boon  on  all  students  of 
theol.  gy.”  Westminster  Review. 

“  The  book  proceeds  from  a  man  of 
ability,  a  scholar,  and  reasoner,  whose 
discussions  are  conducted  in  a  judicial 
method.”  Athenaeum. 

“  By  far  the  most  decisive,  trenchant, 
and  far-reaching  of  the  direct  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  logical  controversy  ^tbat 
have  been  made  in  this  generation.” 

Fortnightly  Review. 


“It  is  not  often  that  the  gifts  and 
acquirements  necessary  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  so  masterly  and  exhaustive  a 
treatise  as  the  present  arc  united  in  the 
same  person.”  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 

learned  and  able  work . The  masterly 

examination  of  the  evidences  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in 
thc.-e  volumes,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  an 
unparalleled  specimen  in  the  English 
language.”  Spectator. 

“  It  abounds  with  acuteness  and  over¬ 
flows  with  reading.”  academy. 

“  This  is  beyond  doubt  an  important 

book . The  talent  is  unquestionable. 

Independence  of  thought,  keenness  of  in¬ 
sight,  width  of  information,  arc  attested 
in  every  chapter.”  Literary  World. 


of  new  Preface. 

“  The  style  is  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
tremely  clear  and  forcible  ;  the  lines  of 
argument  are  traced  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  the  abundance  of  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial  contained  in  the  notes  constantly 
enables  the  reader  to  exercise  indepen¬ 
dent  judgment  on  the  statement  of  the 
text.”  Inquirer. 

“  The  examination  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  in  relation  to  the  early  Fathers 
down  to  the  date  of  the  Muratorian 
Fragment,  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
undertakings  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
in  English.”  Guardian. 

“  A  very  learned  and  exact  book.” 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  the 
Contemporary  Review . 

“  It  is  written  in  a  style  so  calm,  with 
learning  so  weighty,  and  ability  so  great, 
that  it  at  once  demands  attention  and 
commands  respect.”  Scotsman. 

“  His  work  is  always  earnest,  and 
generally  clear,  his  reasonings  are  direct, 
though  they  sometimes  appear  to  us 
overstrained,  and  his  main  conclusions 
it  will  be  found  difficult  to  shake.” 

Theological  Review. 


“  It  would  be  mere  bigotry  to  deny 
the  erudition,  the  logical  power,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  reverent  tone  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  author.”  Standard. 


OIL 


Dr.  PROSSER  JAMES,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  London  Hospital. 

••  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  contains  the  whole  of  the  active  ingredients 
of  the  remedy,  and  is  easily  digested.  Hence  its  value,  not  only  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs,  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  which  the  profession  is  extending  its  use. 


London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


By 


Dr.  EDGAR  SHEPPARD,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine.  King’s  College. 

“  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-I.iver  Oil  1ms  the  rare  excellence  of  being  well  borne 
and  assimilated  by  stomachs  which  reject  the  ordinary  oils." 


Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGIIT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL  is  sold  ONLY  in  Capsuled 
IMI’KIIIAL  Half-pints, 2s.  Gd.;  Pints,  ts.  (Id.;  Quarts,  !)s.; 

By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  Ss  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Y  TUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— A  New 

i-VJL  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR,  containing  the  names  of  Six  Hundred 
Books  in  History,  Biography,  Travel  and  Adventure. and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  recently 
added  to  the  Library,  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


A  TU DIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY". — Now  ready,  postage  free,  a 

.lVL  New  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  well-selected  SECOND- 
S.  This  Catalogue  comprises  some  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Books  of 
resent  Season,  in  good  condition,  with  many  older  Works,  several  of  which  are 
1  not  otherwise  procurable,  at  the  lowest  current  prices.  Also  a  CATALOGUE 


MR.  ARMSTRONG’S  KING  SAUL  AND  KING  DAYID. 

In  fcp.  Svo.  price  6s.  cloth, 

TU  ING  DAYID :  Part  II.  of  the  Tragedy  of  Israel. 

JL\_  George  Francis  Armstrong. 

Also,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

KING  SAUL:  Part  I.  of  the  Tragedy  of  Israel.  By  George 

Francis  Armstrong. 

“  The  material  is  thoroughly  well  wrought : 
each  verse  is  finished  with  unfaltering 
strength.  There  u  no  flickering  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  llame . 11  is  conceptions  of  charac¬ 

ter  are  sound  nml  firmly  sustained  :  Saul, 

Samuel,  Agag,  Miehal,  David.  Butlv-heba, 

Uriah.  Absalom,  are  drawn  with  really  re¬ 
markable  dramatic  p  >wcr.”  EXAMINER. 

‘‘Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Mr. 

Armstrong’s  poetical  genius  than  his  sus¬ 
tained  vigour  of  treatment  throughout  these 
two  volumes.  He  is  never  monotonous  in 
his  verse,  and  his  longer  speeches  hold  us  to 
them— heart  and  eye— charmed  and  delighted 
to  the  very  close,  so  rich  and  copious  is  the 
rhetoric  which  often  swells  his  lines  to  posi¬ 
tive  sublimity ;  so  noble  too  are  his  lofty 
sentiments,  which  lift  us  from  the  earth  and 
above  it  into  a  purer  and  higher  atmosphere 
of  feeling.”  Standard. 

‘‘Already,  indeed,  by  the  publication  of 
Ugone  the  writer  has  given  evidence  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  his  art.  and  another  and  considerable 
step  in  advance  is  evidenced  by  the  Tragedy 
of  Israel."  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  He  has  made  great  way  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Ugone,  and  we  can  scarcely  find  a 
higher  commendation  for  the  tragedy  of  King 
Saul  than  to  say  that,  in  choosing  his  subject, 
its  author  did  not  overtax  his  legitimate 
strength.”  Saturday  Review. 

‘‘The  lyrics  which  Mr.  Armstrong  intro¬ 
duces  in  King  David  deserve  peculiar  praise. 

. If  Mr.  Armstrong  is  once  allowed  to 

gain  a  hold  on  the  attention  of  his  readers,  he 
will  retain  it  to  the  end.  The  sequence  of 
events  sweeps  along  in  his  pages  with  a  grand 
impressive  roll,  having,  the  deep  music  of 
passion  and  aspiration  for  an  appropriate 
accompaniment.  The  art  of  the  writer  is  not 
so  much  concealed  by  other  art.  as  thrown 
back  into  its  proper  place  by  the  majesty  of 
thought  ami  feeling.”  Guardian. 

“  As  the  second  volume  is  a  decided  advance 
upon  the  first,  its  welcome  by  the  press  and 
the  public  can  scarcely  be  less  distinct,  and 


New  Edition 
HAND  BOOKS, 
the  Fast  and  Present 

out  of  print  and  not  otherwise  uiv. . - .  -  ,  •  ,  .  „ -  _ 

of  WORKS  of  the  BEST  AUTHORS,  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for  Gentlemens 
Libraries  or  Drawing-room  Tables,  and  for  Wedding  or  Birthday  Presents  and  School  Prizes. 


ATUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — A 

-LVX  tion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY,  BAR¬ 
TON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER;  and  (by  order  i  from  nearly  all  the  principal  Booksellers. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library, Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Oilice.  2  King  Street,  Ghefcpside. 


the  conclusion  of  the  daring  essay  may  be 

confidently  awaited . Mr.  Armstrong’s 

right  to  be  numbered  among  our  poets  is  con¬ 
ceded.”  Sunday  Times. 

“  As  contributions  to  modern  classics  these 
works  seem  destined  to  hold  a  high  place  and 
be  universally  valued.” 

Boston  Commonwealth. 

“  Some  of  the  choruses  are  delicious.  One 
or  two  of  them  remind  us,  almost  as  much  as 

Goethe’s  in  Faust,  of  those  of  Sophocles . If 

the  author’s  powers  ripen  fully,  he  may  yet 
produce  dramas  equal  to  anything  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  our  recent  literature  ;  if  he  never 
produces  anything  superior  to  King  David. 
lie  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  high  place  among 
our  living  poets.”  Scotsman. 

**  The  sterling  merit  of  these  books  must 
in  time  force  itselfupon  public  attention,  and 
we  venture  to  predict  that  at  no  very  distant 
day  Mr.  Armstrong’s  name  and  works  will 
stand  not  only  in  the  high  estimation  of  the 
few.  but  will  have  attracted,  as  they  deserve, 
a  wide  and  general  interest.” 

Leeds  Mercury. 

“  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  two 
volumes,  the  biblical  narrative  is  closely  ad¬ 
hered  to,  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  not  marred  the  story  to 
exercise  a  poet’s  license.  The  dramatis  ver¬ 
so  me  are,  of  course,  represented  in  a  modern 
garb,  but  this  only  tends  to  render  us  more 
capable  of  appreciating  a  narrative  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  which  are  invested  with  so  much 
solemnity . One  is  inclined  to  think  him¬ 

self,  as  lie  reads  these  volumes,  an  actual 
participator  of  the  events  which  are  depicted 
so  forcibly.”  Jewish  World. 

“  In  this  second  volume  [ King  David]  Mr. 
Armstrong  manifests  great  poetic  power* 
The  beauty  of  the  language  is  attributable  not 
alone  to  its  classical  correctness,  but  chiefly 

to  the  fire  which  animates  his  utterances . 

The  strength  of  the  poem  is  evident— we  could 
quote  many  passages  from  it  with  pleasure 
and  admiration.”  Jewish  Chronicle. 


All  the  Books  in  Circula-  - 


Works  by  the  same  Author : — 

UGONE  :  a  Tragedy.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  clotli. 

POEMS :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 

price  6s.  clotli. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


XTFAVMAN’S 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo.  2s 

BRITISH  FERNS. 


People's  Edition. 


THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

**-*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 

also  be  had  free  on  application.  • _ _ 

BOOTH’S,  CHUKTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  S:  OTLEY  S  United  libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following-  NUMBERS 

JL  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEWare  rc  aired, fin  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10.74,  75,  76,81, 88,01,  255  ,  256,301,  65  763,  and  ‘J 10  (clean  copies)— at  theOiliee,  38  Southampton 

Street.  Strand,  W  .C.  

Second  Edition.  2  vols.  demy  svo.  Dp.  434  and  481,  clotli,  25s. 

THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

J-  Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Martin eau. 

‘‘  There  could  perhaps  be  no  better  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Miss  Martineau’s  version  of 
Comte’s  most  important  work,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  been  issued,  than  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  highly  approved  by  the  author  himself  that  lie  .substituted  it  for  the  original  in  the 
authorized  catalogue  of  his  writings,  and  tiiat  it  has.  in  consequence,  been  retranslated  into 
French  for  the  benefit  of  Comte’s  own  countrymen.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  in 
the  *  Positive  P  nh  sophy  ’  that  Comte  is  seen  at  his  best  as  a  scientific  investigator,  before  he 
wandered  off,  under  the  influence  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  into  the  craziness  of  the  ‘Positive  Politics.’  ” 

Saturday  Review. 

London  :  Tbubner  &  Co.,  57  and  50  Ludgate  Hill. 


1^*  Contains  full  Descriptions,  Lists  of  Localities,  and  Instructions  for  Cultivating. 
With  accurate  Figures  of  almost  every  British  Fern. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


JRISII 


New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

PEASANTRY  (TRAITS  and  STORIES 

By  William  Carleton. 

London  :  William  TEGG  &  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


OI 


the). 


8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ONE’S  BOOK  of  MARTYRS.  With  Notes  and  Comments, 

-a-  by  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with  an  Essay  on  Popery,  and  Additions, 
by  the  Rev.  Ingram  cobbix,  M.A. 

London  :  William  Tr.GG  Sc  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  lto.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

AN  and  tiie  CLYDE. — LING  A  L  in  IRELAND,  and 

OSCAR  in  ICELAND.  By  Dr.  IIately  Waddell. 

Glasgow:  James  M.'.cLbhOSE,  Publisher  to  the  University.  London;  Macmillan  &  Co. 


QSSL 


Twelve  Plates  (9  in.  by  11),  £$  ;  Twelve  Plates,  cabinet  size,  cloth  case,  Pis. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  NORTH  POLE  EXPEDITION : 

J-  Twelve  Photographs  of  Arctic  Scenery,  after  Lieutenant  Payer’s  Drawings,  with 
Descriptive  Letterpress. 

Fred.  Buuckmann,  28  Henrietta  Street*  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Progress  op  our  Art-Industries _ See 

THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  JUNE  (2s.  6d.)  containing  the  following 
Line  Engravings: 

1.  CHATTERTON’S  HALF-HOLIDAY,  after  W.  B.  Morris. 

2.  WEATIIERCOTE  CAVE,  YORKSHIRE,  after  J.  M.  W.  TURNER. 

3.  GLEANING,  after  J.  F.  Millet. 

Literary  Contents:  Studies  and  Sketches  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  Illustrated 
An  assumed  Example  of  Greek  Easel-Painting.  By  J.  J.  Jarves  ;  Florence  as  it  Was  and  as  it 
Is.  By  J.  Beavington  Atkinson;  Traditions  of  Christian  Art.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 
Chapter  2.  Illustrated;  The  Works  of  George  A.  Storey.  By  J.  Datforne.  Illustrated; 
Progress  of  our  Art-Industries.  By  Professor  Archer.  Illustrated;  The  Stately  Homes  of 
England.  By  S.  C.  Hall  and  L.  Jewitt.  Illustrated;  Art  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Obituary, 
Reviews,  &c.  See. 

LONDON  :  VIRTUE  Sc  CO.,  IVY  LANE.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Monthly,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  JUNE: 

'•  SPEECHES  OF  TIIE  PRINCE  CONSORT :  COURT  OF  QUEEN 

VICIORIA.  By  ETON  I KNSIS. 

2.  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS  IN  FRANCE.  By  M.  M  ns  AND. 

3.  NOTES  OF  AN  INDIAN  JOURNEY.  By  M.  E.  GltANT  Doff,  M.P.  II. 

■1.  PIIE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  NATION.  By  the  lion.  George  Bhodiuck. 

5'  M<Dc\MMED  ASD  MOHAMMEDANISM.  By  the  Rev.  Geouge  Percy  Badger, 
(5.  TIIE  OPERA.  By  James  Sully. 

7.  OUGHT  WE  TO  OBEY  THE  NEW  COURT?  By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley. 

8.  COROT  AND  MILLET.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

9.  TIIE  POOR  LAWS.  By  Lord  Lyttelton. 


STRAIIAN  &  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Monthly,  Is. ;  post  (inland),  Is.  2d.  Annual  Subscription,  14s. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Contents  for  JUNE : 

MAP  OF  WADAI,  DAR  FOR,  &c..  ILLUSTRATING  DR.  NACHTIGALL’S 
TRAVELS,  1869—74. 

SHERARD  OSBORN. 

TIIE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

TIIE  SALT  FARMS  OF  THE  LOIRE.  (IIoitACE  ST.  John.) 

KULJA.  (Professor  A.  VAMBfiRY.) 

Kill  VAN  MISSION  TO  INDIA.  (R.  MlCHELL.) 

NACHTIGALL’S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 

Reviews  : 

“  Climate  and  Time.”  &c.  &c. 

Cartography.  (E.  G.  liavenstein.) 

Loir  Book— Geographical  Notes. 

Correspondence. 

Proceedings  of  Geographical  Societies. 


LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  67  AND  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY 

For  JUNE. 


REVIEW 


Contents : 

WIIAT  COULD  WE  HAVE  DONE  FOR  FRANCE  OR  BELGIUM? 

THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE.  By  Professor  Clifford.  F  R.S. 

INDIAN  IMMIGRANTS  TO  THE  MAURITIUS.  By  Hon.  E.  L.  STANLEY 
ORDER  AND  PROGRESS.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

TIIE  EXAMINATION  SYSTEM  AT  TIIE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  A  II  Sayce 
SOME  POPULAR  FALLACIES  ON  VIVISECTION.  By  Lewis  Caiiroll 
MARCION’S  GOSPEL.  By  W.  Sauday. 

BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  By  George  Meredith.  Chapters  32—34. 

A  DAY  AT  SEDAN.  By  the  Editor. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


B 


LACKWOOD’S 


MAGAZINE 

No.  DCCXVI.  2s.  6d. 


for  JUNE  1875. 


Contents : 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  BRITISH  WORKMEN-FAST  AND  PRESENT 
THE  DILEMMA.  Part  II. 

IN  A  STUDIO.  ConversationNo.II. 

BITS  AND  BEARING-REINS. 

ART  IN  MAY. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

SHERARD  OSBORN. 

BANKING  AND  MR.  GOSCIIEN’S  BILL. 

_ William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Monthly,  copiously  Illustrated,  Gd. 

'TIIE  VILLA  GARDENER.  Edited  by  D.  T.  Fish. 

.  Specially  designed  for  the  guidance  and  information  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  wurk  of  their  Gardens.  Queries  on  all  subjects  connected  with  "ardenin"- 
receive  prompt  attention.  Specimen  Copy  forwarded  to  any  address  by  the  Publisher  on 
receipt  of  6d.  in  Postage  Stamps.  A  New  Volume  began  with  the  April  Number.  The  JUNE 
VILLA  GARDENER  contains  the  following  among  other  Articles  : 

THOUGHTS  ON  SPRING-THE  ECONOMY  OF  PLANT  FORCE. 

OUT-DOOR  GARDENING— Concerning  the  Double  Daisy,  by  R.  Dean— Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  Plants,  by  Robert  Bullen— Old-Fashioned  Flowers. 

FLOWER  GARDEN— Double  Cinerarias  from  Seed— The  Auricula^Some  beautiful 
Hardy  Flowers. 

FRV,JU  GARDEN-Fruit  Trees  as  Ornaments  in  Small  Gardens— Aspects  for  Superior 
Wall  Fruit.  * 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN— The  Cultivation  of  Cucumbers. 

VILLA  GARDENER’S  PESTS —Alders  and  their  Foes. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  HOTHOUSE — Plant  Stoves  for  Villa  Gardens. 
CONSERVATORY — Primula  sinensis. 

PARLOUR  GARDENER — Floral  Decorations  for  Fireplaces  in  Summer. 

SCIENCE  FOR  VILLA  GARDENERS— The  Reproductive  Organs  of  Plants. 
CORRESPONDENCE — Questions  and  Answers. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

THE  WORK  OF  TIIE  MONTH. 

OUR  NOTE-BOOK. 

Offices.  13  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street.  London,  E.C. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London. 


PHASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXVI.  JUNE. 

Contents 

Moral  Estimate  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Primary  Education  in  Ireland.  I 

Letter  of  Hemsterhuvs  on  Atheism. 

Peasant  Life  in  North  Italy. 

The  Civil  Service. 

Fire-Burial  among  our  Germanic  Forefathers. 

Angling  Worthies. 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  on  “  The  Literary  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.” 

German  Home  Life. — V.  Language. 

The  Creed  of  the  Future. 

Arctic  Expeditions. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Now  ready. 

T  ONDON  SOCIETY  for  JUNE.  Edited  by  Florence 

*  Marryat. 

Contains  : 

SWEETHEARTS.  Frontispiece. 

ABOVE  SUSPICION.  By  Mrs.  J.  IT.  Riddell.  Chapters  23  and  24. 

THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.  By  E.  W.  GOSSE. 

THE  COLONEL’S  WIFE. 

THE  FATAL  LETTER.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

SWEETHEARTS  By  B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 

SPA  IN  1873. 

AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

FRENCH  NOVELISTS.  XI — Edmond  About.  By  Keningale  COOK. 

TO  PEP  A  (Alfred  de  Musset).  By  Frederick  E.  Weatherly. 

OPEN  SESAME!  By  Florence  Marryat.  Chapters 37 and 38. 

HOW  THE  WORLD  WAGS.  By  Rapier. 

Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  &  Searle,  Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  London. 

£JOXCORDIA  :  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Music  and  tlie  Sister  Arts. 

Saturday,  May  29,  1875. 

Contents : 

^TUNING  AN  ORCHESTRA.  By  Dr.  Stone. 

™E8lI#8  t.SlSY0^NBDACH  E  CUA-NTKEY 

REVIEWS. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

T  li  p1  VimriT  ^  U  ST  C  A  LE  D  TIC  A  T  T  0  N  IN  ENGLAND. 

CONCERTS  A*  By  H-  Sutherland  Edwards. 

PROVlTciig  i^/<?RgF0§fti&T^ 

Office,  1  Berners  Street,  W. 

LjONCORDIA  :  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Music  and  the  Sister  Arts 

Published  Weekly,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  19s.  6d. 

Office,  1  Berners  Street.  W. 

of  all  Musicsellers,  Newsagents. 

Booksellers,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 

Office,  1  Berners  Street. 


QONCORDIA  may  be  had 

Booksellers,  anrl 


ST-  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  CHOIR  SCHOOLS.-See  THE 

BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  View.  Plans,  and  Details— Neglect  of  General  FftVrt  in 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA, 

NINTH  EDITION. 

The  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  expected  to  be 
published  on  June  15. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Now  ready.  Is. 

THE  TIMES”  AND  MR.  POTTER 
ON  CANADIAN  RAILWAYS: 

A  Criticism  on  Critics. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  M.P. 

Agent-General  for  Canada. 


LONDON  :  POTTLE  &  SON,  14  AND  15  ROYAL  EXCH  INGE 
MONTREAL  :  B.  DAWSON  &  SONS. 


ADMIRAL  SHERARD  OSBORN’S  WORKS, 
x 

'THE  DISCOVERY  of  a  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  bv 

,:V.  H.M.S.  INVESTIGATOR,  Captain  R.  M’CLURE,  during  the  Years  1850-51.  Ne'w 
Edition,  with  Map,  3s.  6d. 

II 

STRAV  LEAVES  from  an  ARCTIC  J OURXAL ;  or.  Eighteen 

Months  in  the  Polar  Regions  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  1850.  1851.  New  Edition 
to  which  is  added  the  CAREER,  LAST  VOYAGE,  and  FATE  of  Sir  JOHN  FR  \XK- 
LIN.  With  Map,  3s.  Gd. 

III 

A  CRUISE  in  JAPANESE  WATERS.  QUEDAH:  or, 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan  Waters.  The  FIGHT  of  the  PEIHO  in  1859. 
New  Edition,  with  Map,  5s. 

The  above  are  bound  uniformly,  and  may  be  had  either  together 
or  separately. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A 


Lately  published, 

CHART  of  the  NORTH  POLAR  REGIONS. 

A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.G.S.  One  sheet,  imperial,  printed  in  Colours,  5s. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


By 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Index  Vol.,  £3  3s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  By  John  Hill  Burton, 

Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland.  Continued  in  this  Edition  down  to  the  extinction 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection. 

“  The  best  account  that  has  yet  been  published  of  the  national  being  and  life  of  Scotland.” 

“  One  of  the  completcst  histories  that  we  ever  saw  of  any  country.”— Sazurday  Review. 

\\  illiam  Blackwood  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Folio,  boards.  16s. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S 

T)ESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.— No.  4.  AFRICAN  RACES 

Compiled  and  Abstracted  by  Professor  D.  Duncan  of  Madras. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


OUR  BISHOPS  and  DEANS.  By  the  Rev. 

F.  Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

«  Mv  object  in  this  work  has  been  to  trive  an  impartial  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
of  England,  its  condition  ami  its  prospects,  the  great  names  and  the  remarkable  movements 
that  have  emerged  within  its  borders.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  sketches,  tree  from  all  party 
bias,  of  our  present  Bishops  and  Deans,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  yand  literary 
history  of  our  day  and  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  Ritualism  and  Rationalism. 

Extract  from  the  dedication. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  Everyday  Life 

in  Spain.  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.  1  vol.  8vo.  [Next  week. 

WILD  LIFE  in  FLORIDA  ;  with  a  VISIT 

to  CUBA.  By  Captain  F.  T.  Townshend,  F.It.G.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.  Svo. 
with  Illustrations,  15s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

3  vols. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  Iv. 

Spender,  Author  of  “  Parted  Lives,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  We  know  no  work  more  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  characters  are 
artistically  drawn.  The  plot  is  intensely  interesting  and  original.  — Court  Journal. 

BRENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pretty  story  told  with  much  sweetness  and  pathos.”— Standard. 

SWEET  and  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

Collins.  3  vols. 

“An  amusing  and  entertaining  novel." — Messenger.  11  A  charming  book.” — Standard. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  thoroughly  wholesome  novel-picturesque,  natural,  interesting.”— Post. 

JOHN  DORR1EN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Adele,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  We  have  read  1  John  Dorricn’  from  beginning  to  end  with  great  pleasure.”— A thenceum. 

“  In  this  new  story  the  author  keeps  up  her  reputation.”— Times. 

A  WIFE’S  STORY. 

“  Caste,”  &c. 


By  the  Author  of 

[Just  ready. 


'  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

RENAISSANCE  in  ITALY  :  Age  of  the 

Despots.  By  John  Addington  Symonds,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Studies  of 
Greek  Poets."  Demy  Svo.  16s. 

CLARE  PEYCE’S  DIARY  :  an  Old  Maid’s 

History.  By  A.  Warner  Hull.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  [This  day. 

THE  BOUDOIR  CABAL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Young  Brown,”  “  The  Member  for  Paris.”  [In  a  few  days. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  HENRY  FAWCETT'S  NOVEL. 

JANET  DONCASTER.  By  Mrs.  Henry 

Fawcett.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

‘‘Cleverness  and  brilliant  wit,  great  skill  in  story-telling,  sharp  and  humorous  insight  into 
character.  Written  with  untlaggmg  vivacity  and  point.”— Examiner,  May  22. 

CHRONICLES  of  DUSTYPORE  :  a  Tale  of 

Modern  Anglo-Indian  Society.  By  the  Author  of  “  Wheat  and  Tares,” 
“  Late  Laurels.”  2  vols. 

THE  STORY  of  a  SOUL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Fleurange.”  2  vols. 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.  WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  22  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.  boards,  6s.  6d. 

THE  VIRGINIANS.  Yol.  I.  With  23  Illus¬ 
trations.  [Now  ready. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  POPULAR  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUME. 

COUNTRY  STORIES.  By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  “  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter,”  kc.  Fcp.  Svo.  boards,  Illustrated 
Cover,  2s. 


This  day,  No.  CLXXXVI.,  Is. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  du  Maurier  and  H.  Allingham. 

Contents : 

THREE  FEATHERS.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  XXXVI — Into  Captivity. 

XXXVII _ An  Angry  Interview.  XXXVIII — The  Old  Half-forgotten  Joke. 

XXXIX _ New  Ambitions.  XL.— An  Old  Lady's  Apology. 

SPANISH  COMIC  NOVELS. 

LIFE,  PAST  AND  FUTURE,  IN  OTHER  WORLDS. 

BALLAD  POETRY. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

MISS  ANGEL.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  XXIX — Sorrow’s  Keenest  Wind. 

XXX _ In  Patience  possess  ye  your  Souls.  XXXI — At  Lowdenham  Manor. 

XXXII _ To  show  False  Art  what  Beauty  was  of  Yore.  XXXIII _ And  so 

Farewell.  _ _ 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Now  ready,  Twenty-fifth  Thousand,  ls.Gd. ;  post  free,  ls.8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY;  being- a 

Complete  Directory  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Quack  Doctors,  with  Facts  and 
Cases  in  illustration  of  their  nefarious  Practices.  By  Detector.  Reprinted  from  the 
*•  Medical  Circular.” 

“  The  narrative  is  too  good  to  be  abridged.” — Saturday  Review. 

London  :  Bailli&EE,  Tindall,  &  Cox,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


EDWARD  STANFORD  S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

55  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 

(.REMOVED  FROM  6,  7,  AND  8  CHARING  CROSS.) 

- ♦ - 


Just  published,  size  32  inches  by  27  ;  Coloured  Sheet,  3s. ; 
mounted  in  case,  5s. 


NORTH  POLAR  CHART.— STANFORD’S 


MAP  of  the  COUNTRIES  ROUND  the  NORTH  POLE. 

This  Map  shows  in  Colours  the  limits  of  the  Known  and  the  Unknown,  toe 
Open  Water  and  the  Frozen  Seas,  the  Names  of  the  great  Arctic  Navigators, 
and  the  Date  of  their  Discoveries,  from  Cabot  in  1497  to  Payer  in  1874. 


“  Mr.  Stanford  has  iust  published  a  North  Polar  Map  superior  m  most  respects  to  anything 
we  have  seen.  I c  embraces  a  circle  of  40  degrees  from  the  Pole,  thus  including  the  whole  •  >: 
England.  It  exhibits  faithfully  all  the  circumpolar  lands  hitherto  discovered,  and  m  bold  red 
letters  shows  the  points  reached  by  all  the  most  important  discoverers,  with  the  date  ot  dis¬ 
covery,  from  Sebastian  Cabot  down  (o  -Payer  and  Weyprecht ;  even  the  spot  where  it  is  hoped 
that  II.M.S.  Discover!/  will  winter  is  indicated.  By  means  of  dark  and  light  blue,  the  usual 
limits  of  the  ice  and  open  water  are  clearly  shown,  and  the  whole  execution  ot  the  map  renects 
the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Stanford’s  establishment.” — Nature ,  May  13, 1»75. 


In  a  few  days,  Fourth  Edition,  with  9  Maps  and  3  Panoramic 
Views,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

JENKINSON’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to 

the  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  .  . 

Contents  :  Introduction — How  to  spend  a  Flying  Visit  to  the  Lakes 
A  Fourteen  Days’  Pedestrian  Tour— Charges  for  Conveyance,  Ponies,  and 
Guides— Height  of  Mountains,  Lakes,  Tarns,  and  Passes— Local  Names— 
Meteorology,  Geology,  and  Botany. 

Windermere,  Langdale,  Grasmere,  Coniston,  Keswick,  Buttermere,  Wast- 
water,  and  Ullswater  Sections  ;  containing  full  information  and  instructions 
respecting  Walks.  Drives,  Boating,  Ascents,  Excursions,  Ac. 

The  Sections  separately — Keswick  ;  Windermere  and  Langdale  ;  Coniston, 
Buttermere,  and  Wastwater ;  Grasmere  and  Ullswater;  with  Maps,  each 
Is.  6d. 

Also,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Map, 

JENKINSON’S  EIGHTEENPENNY  GUIDE 

to  the  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

“  This  is  an  admirable  handbook . the  best  guide  to  any  portion  of  England  that  has 

hitherto  been  published.”— PaM  Mall  Gazette. 

*•  The  text  of  the  book  proves  upon  study  ot  it  to  be  ns  serviceable  and  handy  as  the  maps 

which  illustrate  it . We  have  gone  over  several  of  the  chapters  to  test  by  the  recollection 

of  our  own  experiences  the  worth  of  the  volume,  and  find  them  at  once  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete.”—  Times. 


Shortly,  fop.  Svo.  cloth,  with  Map  and  Frontispiece,  5s. 

JENKINSON’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to 

CARLISLE,  GILSLAND,  ROMAN  WALL,  and  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Also  a  Smaller  Edition,  with  Map,  2s. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

“The  author  hopes  that  this  book,  though  treating  of  a  district  comparatively  unknown 
beyond  the  border  counties,  will  prove  a  not  unworthy  companion  of  his  Guides  to  the  Lake 
District  mul  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  have  been  so  favourably  received  by  the  public.  The 
historical  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  various  sources,  and  the  guiding  matter  is  the  result  of 
a  personal  visit  to  every  place  mentioned.” 


Nearly  ready,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  Map,  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  &c. 

IRISH  RIFLEMEN  in  AMERICA.  By 

Arthur  Blennerhassett  Leech. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

“  I  intended  originally  to  write  a  short  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Irish  Rifle  Team  to 
America  in  1874,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  match  which  excited  so  much  interest  through¬ 
out  the  States . The  enthusiastic  reception  which  we  met  with  from  the  Americans,  and 

the  fact  that  the  latter  are  about  to  return  the  visit  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a  match  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  become  an  annual  institution,  may  well  lead  us  to  hope 
that  the  feelings  of  cordiality  and  affection  which  already  animate  certain  classes  in  both 

countries  may  extend  and  take  deep  root  amongst  all . Subsequently  I  determined  to 

enlarge  in  some  degree  the  scope  of  the  book,  by  inserting  a  short  history  ot  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  rifle  shooting  in  Ireland,  and  annexing  an  account  of  our  proceedings  in  America  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  match.  This  includes  narratives  of  two  hunting  expeditions  in  the  far 
West,  in  which  several  members  of  the  team  took  part.” 


Nearly  ready,  scale  114  miles  to  an  inch,  size  50  in.  by  58,  price  30s. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  PHYSICAL  WALL 

MAP  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES,  for  use  in  Schools  ami  Colleges.  Edited  by 
A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surveys 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  contours  or  curves  of  equal  altitude  and  depression,  that  have  been 
chosen  for  exhibiting  on  this  Map  the  Orography  of  the  British  Isles  and  of 
the  adjacent  sea-beds,  start  from  the  main  level  of  the  sea  as  a  datum,  and 
rise  on  the  landward  side  to  heights  of  250,  500,  2,000,  and  lastly  above  2,000 
feet,  and  sink  on  the  seaward  side  to  depths  of  120, 250,  500,  2,000,  and  5,000 
feet,  and  lastly  to  depths  below  5,000  feet.  Each  of  the  intervals  on  land  is 
marked  by  a  different  colour;  tints  of  green  being  chosen  for  lowlands,  and 
brown  and  pink  for  highlands  and  mountains  ;  the  sea  is  coloured  blue,  the 
colour  increasing  in  intensity  as  the  sea  increases  in  depth.  Amongst  other 
interesting  matters  brought  vividly  to  view  is  the  relative  proportion  of  cul¬ 
tivable  lands  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  one  corner  of  the  Map  a  Diagram  of 
the  British  Isles  is  introduced,  coloured  in  zones,  to  show  the  annual  rainfall ; 
the  increasing  rainfall  being  indicated  by  deepening  tints  of  colour. 


New  Edition,  half  morocco,  £3  3s. 

FAMILY  ATLAS  :  a  Selection  of  80  Coloured 

Maps,  from  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society's  Series  (with  entirely  New  Maps 
of  India  and  Persia),  embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  all  parts  of 
the  World  ;  Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  on  a  large  scale ;  the  Geological  Map 
of  England  and  Wales,  by  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B. ;  the 
Star  Maps,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  are  included.  With  an  Index  on 
the  front  edge,  enabling  the  Student  to  turn  to  any  Map  without  reference  to 
the  Table  of  Contents. 


New  Edition,  strongly  half-bound,  21s. 

CY CLOPiEDIAN  ATLAS  of  GENERAL 

MAPS.  Containing  39  Coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Series  designed  by 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  with  Index. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


“  One  can  never  help  enjoying  *  Temple  Bar " — GUARDIAN. 

NOTICE. 

HER  DEAREST  FOE, 

A  New  Serial  Story,  is  commenced  in  the  JUNE  Number  of 
THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


Now  ready,  at  every  Bookseller’s  and  Railway  Station,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE  for 

JUNE  1875. 

Contents : 

1.  LEAH:  a  Woman  of  Fashion.  By  Mrs.  Edwardes.  Author  of  "Archie 

Lovell,"  &c.  Chapters  .'3—26. 

2.  IS  OUR  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  DEAD? 

3.  CATHERINE  DE  MEDICIS  AND  HER  TIMES. 

4.  T.  W.  ROBERTSON  AND  THE  MODERN  THEATRE. 

5.  MR.  BIBBS’  HALF  NOTE. 

6.  THINGS  ABOUT  SPAIN. 

7.  HOW  WE  WENT  TO  PARIS  IN  1802. 

8.  HER  DEAREST  FOE.  Chapters  1 — 5. 

***  Covers  for  binding  TEMPLE  BAR  may  be  obtained  at  every  Bookseller’s, 
each  Is. 


THE  HISTORY  of  SECRET  SOCIETIES 

of  ALL  AGES  and  COUNTRIES.  By  Charles  William  Heckethorn. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


THE  NOVELS  of  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 

Authoress  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,"  &c. 

OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  IIER?  |  SUSAN  FIELDING. 


FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  People's  Edition.  4  vols.  Illustrated,  14s. 

Or  separately  : 

FIRST  SERIES,  containing  Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Monkeys,  &c.  3s.  Gd. 
SECOND  SERIES,  containing  Wild  Cats,  Eagles,  Worms,  Dogs,  &c.  3s.  Gd. 
THIRD  and  FOURTH  SERIES,  containing  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes,  Por¬ 
poises,  &c.  Each  volume  3s.  Gd. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS  TO  READ. 

VISCOUNT  STRAXGFORD'S  NOVEL. 

ANGELA  PISANI.  By  the  late  George 

Sydney-Smythe,  Seventh  Viscount  Straxgford.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Viscountess  Straxgford.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  The  characters  in  4  Angela  Pisani  ’  are  elaborately  worked  out ;  the  scenes  and  incidents 
are  rich,  varied,  and  poetic  ;  the  historical  and  political  ideas  interwoven  with  the  dialogue  are 
bold  and  striking  ;  while  over  all  breathes  that  nameless  charm  which  tells  us  we  arc  in  the 
presence  of  genius.’’— Bull  Moll 

"  It  is  not  oniy  in  delineation  of  human  nature  that  the  author  excels.  Ilis  descriptive 
passages  are  magnitice  t,  and  at  times  there  is  a  power  about  them  which  positively  touches  the 
sublime.  If  any  reader  should  think  that  this  eulogium  sounds  somewhat  hyperbolical,  let 
him  study  the  pages  describing  tju*  eainp  on  the  eve  of  Austcrlitz.”— Morning  Bust. 

"  One  stage  of  the  story  takes  the  reader  to  the  Battle-field  of  Austerlitz.  The  author’s 
fancy  paints  vividly  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  war,  t he  dazzling  show  of  splendour,  and  the  gay 
courage  of  the  troops  which  ushers  in  these  as  bright  sunshine  may  a  heavy  storm  ;  it  pauses  in 
the  heat  of  swift  narrative  to  rest  with  an  admiration  which  some  will  think  too  intense  upon 
l !j«4  central  figure  of  Napoleon.  It  would  he  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  impressive  picture  of 
that  figure  than  is  given  in  a  short  space,  as  it  would  to  find  a  more  spirited  description  of  the 
cavalry  charge  than  that  which  follows.”— Saturday  Review. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  RHYL-DAVIES. 

A  DARK  SECRET.  By  Eliza  Rhyl-Davies, 

Authoress  of  “  The  Mystery  of  Ashleigh  Manor,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  COURTENEY  GRANT. 

A  LOSING  HAZARD.  By  Courteney  Grant, 

Author  of  “  Little  Lady  Lorraine,"  &c.  2  vols.  crown  Svo. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNTRODDEN  SPAIN,  and  her  BLACK 

COUNTRY" ;  being  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Spaniard  of  the 
Interior.  By  Hugh  James  Rose,  M.A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  Chaplain 
to  the  English,  French,  and  German  Mining  Companies  of  Linares;  and 
formerly  Acting  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty’s  Forces  at  Dover  Garrison.  2  vols. 
Svo.  30s. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says:  "Ilis  title  of  ‘Untrodden  Spain’  is  no  misnomer. 
ITe  leads  us  into  scenes  and  among  classes  of  Spaniards  where  lew  English  writers  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him . We  can  only  recommend  our  readers  to  get  it  and  search  for  themselves. 

Those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Spain  will  best  appreciate  its  varied  excel¬ 
lences. ’’ 

The  SPECTATOR  says:  "The  author’s  kindliness  is  ns  conspicuous  as  his  closeness  of 
observation  and  fairness  of  judgment ;  his  sympathy  with  the  people  inspires  his  pen  as 
happily  as  does  his  artistic  appreciation  of  the  country  :  and  both  have  combined  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  work  of  striking  novelty  aud  sterling  value." 

HOW  I  SPENT  MY  TWO  YEARS’ 

LEAVE ;  or.  My  Impressions  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  United  States  of  America,  aud  Canada.  By  an  INDIAN  OFFICER. 
1  vol.  Svo.  handsomely  bound,  12s. 

Y E  VAMPYRES  :  a  Legend  of  the  National 

Betting  Ring,  showing  what  Became  of  It.  By  The  Spectre.  Striking 
Illustrated  Cover,  post  free,  2s. 

[  This  day ,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stalls. 

“  ’Tis  time  to  give  ’em  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching." — Suakspeaue. 

SAINT  SIMON’S  NIECE.  By  Frank  Lee 

Benedict,  Author  of  “  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge,”  Ac.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

DULCIE.  By  Lois  Ludlow.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
TOXIE  :  a  Tale.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 


BLUEBELL.  By  Mrs.  G.  C.  Huddleston. 

3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

“  Sparkling,  well  written,  spirited,  and  may  be  read  with  certainty  of  amusement." 

Sunday  Times. 

GRANTHAM  SECRETS.  By  •  Phcebe  M. 

Feildex.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 


THE  WIDOW  UNMASKED  ;  or,  the  Fire¬ 

brand  in  the  Family.  By  Flora  F.  Wtldf,.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

NORTONDALE  CASTLE.  1  vol.  10s.  Gd. 


THE  BRITISH  SUBALTERN.  By  an  Ex- 

SUBALTERN.  1  vol.  7s.  Gd. 


MARRIED  for  MONEY.  1  vol.  10s.  Gd. 


WOMAN’S  AMBITION.  By  M.  L.  Lyons. 

1  vol.  7s.  Gd. 


SAJIUEL  TINSLEY.  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


CANON  SWAIN SON’S  NSW  WORK. 


Now  ready,  Svo.  with  Facsimile,  IGs. 

THE  NICENE  .and  APOSTLES’  CREEDS:  their 

Literary  History,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  Growth  and  Reception 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Faith,  commonly  called  “  The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius." 
By  C.  A.  Swaixsox,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Chichester  and  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

“  The  work  of  Canon  Swainson  must  take  a  high  place  in  the  department  of  literature  to 
which  it  belongs.  Indeed,  its  value  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Henceforward  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  book  on  the  Athana.sian  Creed,  -a  standard  treatise  of  permanent  worth.  Full  of 
learning,  breathing  a  fair  and  catholic  spirit,  evidencing  patient  and  long-continued  study,  a* 
well  as  a  mastery  of  all  details,  it  commends  itself  to  the  churchman  and  the  dissenter,  to  rhe 
ecclesiastical  historian  aud  theologian,  as  a  compendium  of  tacts  and  documents,  a  well- 
written  text-book  with  which  they  cannot  dispense.’’— A thenceum. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ROSA  NOEL." 

LOYING  and  LOTH.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Sisters  Lawless,”  Ac.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  [Immediately. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


COMPLETION  OP  ROBERTSON’S  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  TO  TIIE 
PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Third  Series. 


By  a  NEW  WRITER. 

"  Xot  hawthorn  blossom  falls  more  softly  than  the  exquisite  cadence  of  these  verses.  The 
farewell  the  writer  threatens  cannot  be  permitted.” — Examiner. 

"  W  e  despair  of  doing  justice  to  this  choice  volume.  Every  page  would  tempt  to  eulogize." 

M  i  Nonconformist. 

.  ‘  Evensong  ’  is  a  poem  in  which  the  source  of  inspiration  is  the  sublimity  to  which  thought 

is  led  by  metaphysical  problems . The  train  of  thought  lias  an  appearance  of  genuine 

spontaneity.  — Alnenwum. 


More  perfect  in  execution  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  The  pure  lyrics  arc  sweeter  and 

ricner . Nothin'?  could  be  much  finer  than  the  interpretation  of  the  ‘Legend  of  Ac  taion  ’ 

Every  stanza  is  a  little  poem  in  itself,  and  yet  part  of  a  perfect  whole.”—  Spectator.. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  GO  CORNIILLL;  AND  12  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Now  ready,  Svo.  ISs. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Vol.  XV.  (completing  the  Work).  From  the  Death  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the 
Reformation,  1303-1517.  By  James  C.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Canon  ot  Canter¬ 
bury.  Library  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  A.D.  590-1122,  20s.  Vol.  III.  A.D.  1122-1303,  18s. 

*»*  Purchasers  are  requested  to  complete  their  Sets,  as  this  Edition  will 
not  be  reprinted. 

“  Robertson's  Church  History  is  written  hy  a  man  who  understands  the  hearings  of  his 
subject,  and  exhibits  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  the  construction  of  his  materials;  hut  the 
features  we  select  for  special  commendation  are  his  candour,  honesty,  and  independence." 

Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Ihtlolomt. 

Also,  now  ready, 

A  CABINET  EDITION  of  the  ABOVE  WORK. 

From  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Reformation,  1517.  8  vols.  post  Svo.  each  Cs. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


2  vols.  8vo.  prix  15  francs.. 

T.ES  ANGLAIS  et  l’INDE  (Nouvelles-  Etudes),  par  E.  di: 

*  ^  Valbezen,  avec  Carle  de  l’lnde  et  de  ses  Chemins  dc  Fer,  Plans,  Tableaux,  Statistiqucs, 
&c.,  noticed  in  “  The  Times  ’’  of  March  27  and  April  21.. 

Paris  :  E.  PLON  &  Co.,  Publishers,  10  Rue  Garnnciisrc. 

London  :  Dulau  Sc  Co.,  Soho  Square  ;  Williams  &  NORQATK.  Henrietta  Street ; 
David  N 220  Strand ;  Richard  Bestlsy  &  Sox,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  KNEB WORTH  EDITION  OF 

LORD  LYTTON’S  NOVELS. 

MESSES.  GrEOEG-E  BOUTLEDGE  &  SOUS 

Beg-  to  announce  that  they  are  now  publishing  an  entirely  New 
Edition  of  the 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES 

OF  THE  LATE 

LORD  LYTTON, 

In  Twenty-seven  Volumes,  price  £4  14s.  6d. 

This  New  Edition,  printed  crown  8vo.  size,  from  new  type, 
bound  in  brown  cloth,  each  volume  averaging  about  400  pages,  is 
entitled 

THE  KNEBWORTH  EDITION, 

And  contains  all  the  Novels  and  Romances  of  Lord  Lytton, 
forming  the  only  complete  uniform  Edition  ever  issued  of  the 
Novels  of  this  famous  Author. 

It  may  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  calf  and  half  morocco, 
price  £0  9s. 

LIST  OP  THE  VOLUMES  : 

1.  EUGENE  ARAM. 

2.  NIGHT  and  MORNING. 

3.  PELHAM. 

4.  ERNEST  MALTRAYERS. 

5.  ALICE. 

G.  THE  LAST  DAYS  of  POMPEII. 

7.  HAROLD. 

8.  THE  LAST  of  the  BARONS. 

9.  LUCRETIA. 

10.  THE  CAXTONS. 

11.  DEVEREUX. 

12.  MY  NOVEL.  Vol.  I. 

13.  MY  NOVEL.  Vol.  II. 

14.  THE  DISOWNED. 

15.  THE  COMING  RACE. 

16.  GODOLPHIN. 

17.  PAUL  CLIFFORD. 

18.  ZANONI. 

19.  RIENZI. 

20.  A  STRANGE  STORY. 

21.  WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT  ? 

Vol.  I. 

22.  WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT? 

voi.  n. 

23.  LEILA  ;  and  THE  PILGRIMS  of  the 

RHINE. 

24.  FALKLAND  ;  and  ZICCI. 

25.  KENELM  CHILLINGLY. 

26.  THE  PARISIANS.  Vol.  I. 

27.  THE  PARISIANS.  Vol.  II. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXVI.  June. 

Contexts  : — 

Moral  Estimate  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Primary  Education  in  Ireland. 

Letter  of  Hemsterhuys  on  Atheism. 

Peasant  Life  in  North  Italy. 

The  Civil  Service. 

Fire-Burial  among  our  Germanic  Forefathers. 

Angling  Worthies. 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  on  “  The  Literary  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.” 

German  Home  Life. — V.  Language. 

The  Creed  of  the  Future. 

Arctic  Expeditions. 

MEMOIRS  of  Sir  JOHN  RERESBY,  of 

Thrybergh,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  York,  1634-1689.  Written  by  Himself,  and  edited 
from  the  Original  MS.  by  J.  J.  Cartwright,  M.A.  8vo.  21s. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 

ITALIAN  ALPS;  Sketches  from  the  Mountains 

of  Ticino,  Lombardy,  the  Trentino,  and  Venetia — the  Country  between  the 
Bernina  and  the  Dolomites.  By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield.  Square  crown 
8vo.  with  5  Maps  and  9  Illustrations.  [In  a  few  days. 

HERE  and  THERE  among  the  ALPS. 

By  the  Hon.  Frederica  Plunkett.  Post  Svo.  with  Vignette,  Gs.  6d. 

TWO  YEARS  in  FIJI;  a  Descriptive  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Residence  in  the  Fijian  Group  of  Islands,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Fortunes  of  Settlers  and  Colonists  up  to  the  time  of  British  Annexation. 
By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D.  Crown  Svo.  Ss.  Gd. 

DOWN  the  ROAD;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a 

Gentleman  Coachman.  By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Reyxardson.  Second  Edition,, 
revised  ;  with  12  Chromolithographs  from  Original  Paintings  by  H.  Aiken. 
Medium  Svo.  21s. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANU¬ 
FACTURES,  and  MINES.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  in  part  rewritten 
by  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors.  With  above  2,000 
Woodcuts.  3  vols.  Svo.  £5  5s. 


WEINHOLD’S  INTRODUCTION  to  EX¬ 
PERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.  Translated  by  B.  Loewt,  F.R.A.S.  with  a 
Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.  With  3  Coloured  Plates  and  404  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  31s.  6d. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Vol.  IV.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

ISAAC  CASAUBON,  1559-1614.  By  Mark 

Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Svo.  18s. 


CHRISTIAN  PSYCHOLOGY,  translated  from 

Swedenborg’s  Tractate,  De  Commercio  Animas  et  Corporis.  With  Preface 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Gorman,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Dr.  MERLE  D’AUBIGNE’S  HISTORY  of 

the  REFORMATION  in  EUROPE  in  tlie  TIME  of  CALVIN.  Vol.  VI. 
translated  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Syo.  18s. 


ROBERT  FORRESTER,  a  Novel.  By  Mary 

Thompson.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


The  NEW  MINNESINGER,  and  other 

Poems.  By  Arran  Leigh.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


POEMS.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and 

Tales.  II.  Studies  from  Nature.  III.  Sonnets,  Ac.  Illustrated  by  Seventeen 
Etchings  by  L.  Alma  Tadenia  and  W.  B.  Scott.  Crown  Svo.  15s. 


EVENSONGS  &c.  By  Robert  Steggall, 

Author  of  “  Jeanne  Dare  and  other  Poems.”  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.  By  Alexis  de 

Tocquevtlle.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.  D.C.L.  New  Edition, 
with  a  Biographical  Notice  and  New  Notes.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  16s. 

The  NATIVE  RACES  of  the  PACIFIC 

STATES  of  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Vol.  II.  Civilised 
Nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Svo.  2Js. 

The  NATIVE  STATES  of  INDIA  in  SUB¬ 
SIDIARY  ALLIANCE  with  the  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  ;  with  a  Notice 
of  the  Mediatized  and  Minor  States.  By  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  Svo. 
with  Map,  15s. 

LATINE  REDDENDA,  Miscellaneous  Sen¬ 
tences  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose;  with  Exercises  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 
By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Trim  Coll.  Oxon.  Crown  Svo.  Is. 
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The  Saturday  Heview. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


rJHE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE  ;  or,  Physical 

Speculations  on  Immortality.  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [This  day. 


jVTACREADY’S  REMINISCENCES.  With 

■L-¥-8-  SELECTIONS  from  liis  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE-  Edited  by 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Barf.,  one  of  his  Executors.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  4 
Portraits  engraved  by  Jeans,  28s. 

“  Before  tliese  ‘  Reminiscences,’  we  can  recall  no  elaborate  picture  of  an 
actor  from  his  own  hand  and  his  own  point  of  view,  showing  Jam  as  he 
was  willing  to  be  shown  to  his  friends  and  family,  for  whom,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  ‘Reminiscences’  were  written . We  know  no  auto¬ 

biography  which  throughout  leaves  a  more  consistent  and  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  of  its  author,  or,  on  the  whole,  a  higher  respect  for  him.”— Time). 


TJASTLE  DALY  :  the  Story  of  an  Irish 

Home  Thirty  Years  Ago.  By  Annie  Keary,  Author  of  “  Oldbury,”  Ac. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo.  week. 


TNDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS  and  COGNATE 

INDIAN  TOPICS.  By  W.  T.  Tiiornton,  C.B.,  Secretary  for  Public 
Works  in  the  India  Office,  Author  of  “  A  Treatise  on  Labour,”  Ac.  Crown 
Svo.  8s.  6d.  [  This  day. 

CANON  LIGHTFOOT'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

»T.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES  to  the  COLOS- 

SIANS  and  to  PHILEMON.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ligiitfoot,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  A  revised 
Text,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  & c.  Svo.  12s.  [This  day . 


LADY  DUFF  GORDON’S  LAST  LETTERS 

from  EGYPT,  to  which  are  added  LETTERS  from  the  CAPE.  With  a 
Memoir  by  her  Daughter.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens 
after  Phillips,  9s.  [This  day. 

THE  DUKE  and  the  SCHOLAR  ;  and  other 

Essays.  By  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant,  M.A.  Svo.  Is,  Od.  [This  day. 


\yHAT  WE  SAW  in  AUSTRALIA.  By 

Rosamond  and  Florence  Hill.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 


JN  the  STUDIO:  a  Decade  of  Poems.  By 

Sebastian  Evans,  Author  of  “  Brother  Fabian’s  Manuscript.”  Extra 
fcp.Svo.  5s.  [This  day. 


CLARENDON  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 


L.  Y0N  RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

°  LAND,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Third  Edition,  revised, 
«  vols.  8vo.  £3  3s.  [This  day. 

“  A  book  which  affords  a  clear  and  novel  account  of  the  F.uropean  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  England  during  the  seventeenth  century.” — Athenaeum. 

“If  "HI  be  a  happy  day  for  English  historical  study  if  it  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  not  to  have  read  and  digested  this  book  deprives  a  writer  of  any 
claim  to  be  beard  on  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  any  ideaof'its  high  merits  by  any  selection  of  extracts.  It  must 
he  studied  as  a  whole,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  whole  by  a  paragraph  as  it  would  be  to  convey  an  idea  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  showing  a  pebble  picked  up  at  his  foot.”— Academe. 

“  The  title  but  imperfectly  represents  the  scope  of  the  work,  which  really 
embraces  the  entire  period  of  English  history,  beginning  with  the  Conquest 
by  C'msar,  and  ending  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third.  The  portion 
relating  to  the  seventeenth  century  is  treated  in  greater  detail  than  the 
others.  The  historian  examines  it  in  the  light  of  documents  and  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  has  either  discovered,  consulted,  or  obtained  for  the  first 
time.  All  the  other  sections  are  dealt  with  in  a  fresh  and  independent 
fashion,  and  are  the  more  useful  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  art  of 

condensation  has  been  applied  to  them . He  takes  nothing  for  granted  ; 

he  investigates  every  moot  point ;  and  he  is  unwearied  in  consulting  and 
comparing  his  authorities.” — Daily  News. 

MR.  E.  A.  FREEMAN’S  HISTORY  of  the 

NORMAN  CONQUEST  of  ENGLAND  ;  its  Causes  and  Results. 

Vol.  III.  The  Reign  of  Harold  and  the  Interregnum.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  8vo.  21s.  [This  day. 

(Vols.  I.  and  II.  New  Edition,  Svo.  36s.— Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William. 

Svo.  21s.) 


A  TEXT  BOOK  of  BOTANY.  By  Dr. 

Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg. 
Translated  and  Annotated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Botany 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  assisted  by  W.  Thistleton  Dyer,  M.A.  Royal 
8vo.  with  500  Woodcuts,  half-bound,  31s.  6d.  [This  day. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  PICTORIAL  ART. 

By  R.  St.  Jonx  Tyrwhut,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photo¬ 
graphs,  and  a  Chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Macdonald.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Illustrations,  Svo.  half-bound,  ISs.  [This  day. 

FIFTH  GREEK  READER.— Part  I. 

SELECTIONS  from  GREEK  F.PIC  and  DRAMATIC  POETRY.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn  Areoit,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutur 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  [This  day. 


JJURKE’. —  SELECT  WORKS.  Edited  by 

E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Vol.  II.  REFLECTIONS  on  the  REVOLUTION  in  FRANCE.  Extra 
fcp.  Svo.  5s.  [  This  day. 


THE  SILENCE  and  VOICES  of  GOD: 

University  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faiiiiah,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Head-Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Second  Edition ,  crown  8 vo.  Gs.  ’ 

[Just  ready. 

THE  PSALMS,  with  Introductions  and  Criti- 

cal  Notes.  .By  A.  C.  Jennings,  B.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Tyrwhitt 
Scholar,  Crosse  Scholar,  Hebrew  University  Scholar,  and  Fry  Scholar  of  St. 

’  and  W*  k°WB>  M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  and  late  Scholar 
of  Christ  s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Tyrwhitt  Scholar.  Books  HI.  and  IY 
(Psalm  lxxiii.  to  cvi.)  Crown  Svo.  6s;  [This  day. 


TjAMBRIDGE  SERMONS  preached  before 

the  UNIVERSITY.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head-Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.  8vo.  6s 


[This  day . 


LECTURES  on  the  REVELATION  of 

ST.  JOHN  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  extra  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  [This  day. 


THE  ANNALS  of  OUR  TIME.  Supplement, 

W°rk  c,ovvn  t0  the  °Pfining  of  the  Present  Parliament,  March 
19,  1874.  By  Joseph  Irving.  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  r  This  day 


THE  ANNALS  of  OUR  TIME:  a  Diurnal 

of  Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home  and  Foreign,  from  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  June  20, 1837,  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  February  2S,  1871. 
By  Joseph  Irving.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  Svo.  16s. 

“  Those  who  do  not  know  this  admirable  compilation  may  be  glad  to 
learn  that  there  exists  a  work  of  contemporary  history  in  which  every 
event  of  the  last  few  years  is  narrated  with  singular  terseness  and  effect 
and  in  which  the  truthfulness  of  the  chronicler  is  never  subordinated  to  the 
zeal  of  the  partisan.” — Standard. 


THE  LOGICAL  METHOD  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  LL.B.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Politic.nl 
Economy  in  University  College,  London.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  Svo 
price  7s.  Gd.  [This  UalJ_ 

THE  LIFE  of  SAINT  TERESA.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Devotions  before  and  after  Hoty  Communion.”  Crown  Svo. 
with  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens.  [Immediately. 


L  FEME  NTS  of  ROMAN  LAW,  by  Gaius. 

With  a  Translation  and  Commentary  by  Edward  Posts,  *M.A.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  8vo.  18s.  day. 

THE  CULTIVATION  of  the  SPEAKING 

VOICE.  By  John  Hullah.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  extra  fcp.  Svo 
price  2s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

^4.N  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY 

of  the  LAW  of  REAL  PROPERTY.  With  Original  Authorities.  By 
Kenei.m  E.  Digby,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d.  [This  day. 

^FRAGMENTS  and  SPECIMENS  of  EARLY 

LATIN.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  J.  Wordsworth,  M.A., 
Tutor  of  Braseuose  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  ISs. 

SELECTIONS  from  BERKELEY.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By 
A.  C.  Fraser,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
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THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

[T  was  natural  that  Lord  Russell  should  ask  for  some 
information  from  the  Government  as  to  the  recent 
Continental  crisis,  and  it  was  perhaps  also  natural  that 
le  should  ask  for  papers  that  evidently  could  not  he 
>roduced,  and  should  stray  into  historical  recollections 
hat  were  conspicuously  irrelevant.  Lord  Russell  has 
>een  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  admiration  for  a  treaty 
nade  in  1814  to  which  England  was  a  party,  and  by  which 
France  was  reduced  to  the  boundaries  of  I792,  Lend 
Russell  appears  to  consider  that  this  treaty  is  not  only 
heoretically  in  force  at  the  present  moment,  but  is  so 
finding  that,  if  France  had  been  successful  in  the  war  of 
[870,  England  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  war  with 
France,  had  France  claimed  as  the  reward  of  success  to  ex¬ 
pend  her  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  Germany.  On  the 
jther  hand,  Lord  Russell  sees  no  objection  to  Germany 
having,  as  the  reward  of  victory,  curtailed  the  tem- 
toi’y  °of  France,  and  brought  it  below  what  was 
sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  His  notion  is  that 
England  is  bound  by  a  perpetual  and  sacred  engagement, 
lasting  through  all  time  and  operating  under  every  set  of 
circumstances,  to  allow  France  to  be  made  less  in  regard  to 
territory,  but  never  to  allow  her  to  be  made  greater.  T  his 
is  a  very  curious  sort  of  treaty,  and,  to  put  things  as 
gently  as  possible,  it  may  be  said  to  be  calculated  to  em¬ 
barrass  our  diplomatic  relations  with  France.  Fortunately, 
when  he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Russell  forgot  its 
existence;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  with  ex¬ 
emplary  patience  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  French  that  he  regarded  the  whole  system 
of  treaties  made  on  the  downfall  of  his  uncle  as  vir  tually 
abrogated.  The  effect  of  bold  assertion  on  public  opinion 
is  incontestable ;  and  the  French  had  so  often  declared 
that  they  regarded  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier  belonging 
to  them  by  a  sort  of  inherent  and  natural  right,  that,  if 
they  had  been  successful  in  1870,  it  would  have  been 
looked  on  as  quite  in  the  proper  order  of  things  that  they 
should  swallow  up  a  slice  of  German  territory,  while  the 
Germans  were  denounced  as  doing  something  monstrous  and 
inhuman  when  they,  being  the  conquerors,  swallowed  up 
a  slice  of  French  territory.  Time  alone  can  accustom 
Europe  to  look  on  Metz  and  Strasburg  as  belonging  pro¬ 
perly  to  Germany.  In  18x4  England  aided  in  imposing 
severe  conditions  on  France,  whom  she  had  helped  to 
conquer,  after  a  war  lasting  for  many  years.  Lord  Russell 
wishes  to  see  the  spirit  which  animated  England  in  1814 
again  revive,  and  probably  it  will  do  so  when  anything  like 
a°similar  state  of  things  recurs.  That  a  veteran  English 
statesman  should  record  as  the  mature  fruit  of  his  wisdom 
and  experience  a  belief  that  we  can,  without  having  raised 
a  finger  and  without  the  slightest  intention  to  spend  a 
shilling  or  risk  a  life  in  the  matter,  settle  for  ever  the 
boundaries  between  France  and  Germany,  is  one  of  those 
facts  which  are  rather  curious  as  showing  by  whom  we  are 
governed  than  instructive  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 
b  Lord  Derby  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  a  treaty  made  sixty  years  ago  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  which  he  knows  he 
has  not  the  power,  if  he  had  the  wish,  to  enforce. 
It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1814  that  he 
set  to  work  to  maintain  peace  a  month  ago,  but  in  the 
humble  spirit  of  a  mediator  who  thinks  it  a  pity 
that  two  Powers,  neither  of  which  wants  to  go  to  war, 
should  not  be  induced  to  keep  quiet.  What  Lord  Derby 


had  to  deal  with  was  a  state  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 
He  was  able  to  inform  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  France  was  contemplating  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  and  that  he  equally  did  not  believe  that  Germany  was 
contemplating  a  new  war  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
France  while  still  weak.  What  he  did  find  was  that 
persons  of  the  highest  position  in  Germany  were  possessed 
with  a  conviction  that  France  was  arming  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  struggle,  and  what  he  had  got  to  do  was  to  help  to 
dispel  this  conviction.  It  was  obvious  that,  if  this  convic¬ 
tion  had  exercised  its  sway  for  a  little  time  longer,  the 
German  Government  might  have  taken  some  overt  step 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recall.  It  might 
have  required  France  to  cease  its  efforts  to  reorganize  its 
army  ;  and  if  this  requirement  had  ever  been  made,  either 
the  French  Government  must  have  undergone  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  conceding  a  demand  based  on  the  assumption  that 
it  had  been  doing  something  which  it  knew  it  had  not 
done,  or  the  neutral  Powers  must  have  forced  Germany 
to  retract  its  demand,  or  there  must  have  been  a 
new  war.  Happily,  Russia  was  at  hand  in  time,  and 
the  Czar  preserved  peace  by  making  clear  to  the  excited 
minds  of  these  Germans  in  high  position  that  France  was  not 
arming  for  a  new  war,  and  was  merely  doing  what  she  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  do,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  better  army.  All  that  England  had  to  do,  and  all  that 
Lord  Derby  claims  to  have  done,  was  to  back  up  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  Russia.  France,  in  fact,  pledged  herself  to  Russia 
and  England  that  she  was  not  preparing  for  a  new  war, 
and  Germany  expressed  herself  satisfied  on  this  pledge 
being  communicated  to  her.  What  has  been  the  secret 
history  of  the  German  panic,  who  the  people  in  the  highest 
position  were,  and  how  they  managed  to  get  the  conti  ol  of 
the  semi-official  press,  is  more  than  we  are  likely  to  know 
at  present.  That  Prince  Bismarck  was  one  of  these  people 
seems  unlikely,  not  only  because  he  is  said  to  have  subse¬ 
quently  denied  it  in  very  forcible  terms,  but  because  to 
act  on  an  erroneous  assumption,  and  to  endanger  peace 
without  seeing  his  way  to  war,  would  indicate  a  state  of 
excitement  and  irresolution  much  below  the  usual  level  of 
his  policy.  That  there  were  some  people  who  nearly  got 
Germany  into  a  serious  scrape  is  incontestable,  and  nothing- 
can  be  more  idle  than  the  attempts  now  being  made  by 
the  semi-official  press  to  eat  its  own  wretched  words,  and 
scoff  at  the  notion  that  alarm  was  ever  meant  to  be 
awakened.  In  one  way  Pi-ince  Bismarck  may  not  much 
regret  what  has  taken  place,  for  it  is  no  doubt  convenient 
to  Germany  that  France  should  stand  pledged  to  Russia 
and  England  not,  for  the  present,  to  take  any  steps  towards 
provoking  a  new  war.  But  Prince  Bismarck  must  have 
seen  how  dangerous  and  compromising  an  instrument  of 
government  a  semi-official  press  is  when  it  attacks  foreign 
nations,  and  he  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  profit  by 
the  experience  which  the  last  few  weeks  have  given  him. . 

As  Lord  Derby  very  justly  remarked,  the  danger  is 
only  averted  for  the  moment ;  it  is  not  permanently  re¬ 
moved.  France  is  entitled  to  nave  an  army,  and  an  army 
worthy  of  her.  In  a  few  years  she  will  have  a  very 
large  and  probably  a  very  good  army,  well  trained,  well 
officered,  and  well  equipped.  She  is  rich,  and  she  is 
spending  vast  sums  on  her  army.  At  present  she  is  quite 
unprepared  for  war,  as  she  has  wisely  begun  by  collecting 
arms  and  stores  and  introducing  a  good  military  system. 
The  men  exist  for  the  most  part  on  paper  only,  but,  when  she 
is  ready  to  arm  and  tram  them,  she  will  fill  up  the  skeletons 
of  her  regiments.  Then  she  will  have  an  army  of  the 
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first  class,  and  the  Germans  will  have  to  face  the  danger 
that  any  day  tins  army  of  the  first  class  may  be  used  against 
them.  There  is  no  help  for  this.  Prince  Bismarck  always 
said  from  the  first  moment  when  victory  had  pronounced 
for  Germany  that  this  danger  would  exist,  and  he  justified 
the  seizure  of  Metz  and  Strasburg  on  the  ground  that,  as 
some  day  or  other  France  would  wish  to  revenge  Sedan, 
the  best  thing  Germany  could  do  was  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  the  chances  of  a  future  war  in  her  favour.  Time 
may  no  doubt  do  something  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
French  hatred,  and  France,  with  her  recollection  of  the 
past,  and  with  the  influences  of  growing  wealth  telling  on 
her,  is  not  likely  to  provoke  another  German  war  rashly 
and  with  a  light  heart.  But  if  France  did  decide  to 
encounter  the  risks  of  a  fresh  struggle,  Germany  need  not 
much  fear  the  results  of  a  single-handed  contest  with 
France.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  France  is  to  get  at  Ger¬ 
many,  whereas  all  France  lies  open  to  a  German  invasion. 
Germany  might  be  beaten,  but  she  would  start  with  enor¬ 
mous  advantages.  It  is  not  really  the  danger  of 
a  war  with  France  standing  alone  that  Prince  Bismarck 
fears.  He  sees  that  the  time  may  come  when  France, 
being  ready  for  war,  will  seek  in  alliances  the  probability 
of  making  war  successfully.  The  result  is  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is  always  looking  up  his  allies  to  see  that  all  is 
right,  and  that  they  are  not  being  led  astray  by  the  enemy. 
For  the  moment  everything  is  satisfactory.  Russia  is  osten¬ 
tatiously  friendly,  and  Austria,  affecting  to  take  some  slight 
offence  at  the  part  she  played  in  the  late  crisis  remaining 
unnoticed,  has  implored  the  world  to  understand  that 
directly  she  received  assurances  of  pacific  intentions  from 
Berlin,  she  was  so  satisfied  and  happy  that  she  thought  it 
needless  to  take  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter.  This  is 
all  that  Prince  Bismarck  could  ask  for  the  time  being ;  but 
the  really  critical  moment  will  arrive  when,  France  being 
ready  for  war,  serious  attempts  are  made  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  strife  between  Germany  and  its  present  allies. 


THE  PRIVILEGE  QUESTION. 

IT  may  be  hoped  that  the  great  Privilege  question  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  the  present.  An  ancient  rule,  founded  origi¬ 
nally  on  sufficient  grounds,  had  become  intolerable  when  it 
was  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  Almost  any  custom  or  regula¬ 
tion  may  be  rendered  impracticable  if  it  is  pushed  for  vexatious 
purposes  into  exaggeration.  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  excused 
for  his  slowness  in  discerning  the  necessity  of  change.  As 
one  of  the  speakers  on  Monday  night  remarked,  until  Mr. 
C.  Lewis  moved  that  the  reporters  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  member  that  a 
change  in  the  Standing  Orders  was  necessary.  As  a  large 
majority  has  now  rejected  Lord  Hartington’s  motion,  the 
relations  between  the  House  and  the  reporters  remain  un¬ 
altered.  Mr.  Lewis  must  content  himself  with  the  credit 
of  having  unintentionally  suggested  to  some  Irish  members 
an  opportunity  of  annoyance.  Although  the  publication  of 
reports  is  still  a  breach  of  privilege,  it  is  no  longer  compe¬ 
tent  for  a  single  member  to  emulate  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  only  evil 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  change  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Disraeli’s  concession  may  possibly  offeAo 
ingenious  contrivers  of  petty  mischief.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  any  busybody  from  moving,  daily  or  weekly,  that 
a  publisher  shall  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
breach  of  privilege ;  but  nearly  the  same  interruption  of 
business  may  be  effected  by  motions  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  necessary  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  conspiracy  to  render  business  impossible.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Horsman’s  attack  on  the  front  Opposi¬ 
tion  bench,  Lord  Hartington’s  Resolutions  were  honestly 
intended  to  remove  the  inconvenience  with  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  declined  to  interfere.  Yet  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  too  sanguine  in  expecting  that  the  minority 
would  be  allowed  to  assume  the  functions  which  tradition¬ 
ally  belong  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Horsman  expounded 
correctly  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  reconsider  Standing  Orders  and  questions 
of'  privilege.  The  representative  of  the  Government  in  the 
House  consults  with  the  Speaker  and  the  leader  of  Oppo¬ 
sition,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  is  approved  by 
general  consent.  The  majority  against  Lord  Hartington’s 
motion  affirmed  the  expediency  of  the  usual  practice. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  proved  to 


be  less  simple  than  it  seemed.  To  avert  the  wrath  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  Lord  Hartington  promised  in  a  hurry  to  propose 
some  change  in  the  rules  of  the  House ;  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  Mr.  Lowe  explained  on  his  behalf  that  he  was 
still  deliberating  on  tho  subject;  and  the  Resolution  which 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  was  obviously  ob¬ 
jectionable.  If  reports  are  to  be  regarded  as  breaches  of 
privilege  only  when  they  contain  wilful  misrepresentation, 
almost  any  kind  of  inaccuracy,  if  not  of  scurrility,  would 
be  covered  by  the  exception.  It  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove  that  misrepresentation  was  wilful;  and  there 
might  be  endless  discussions  on  the  question  whether  a 
speaker  had  been  in  fact  misrepresented.  It  is  possible 
that  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  troublesome  members 
may  render  some  new  Standing  Order  necessary ;  but 
in  the  meantime  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  try  whether 
the  recent  epidemic  of  privilege  is  destined  to  recur. 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  proposal  that  different  rules  should 
be  applied  to  reporters  and  to  ordinary  strangers  involves 
an  unnecessary  theoretical  innovation.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  professional  indignation,  a  reporter,  though 
he  discharges  a  useful  function,  holds  no  public  position. 

A  shorthand  writer  whose  notes  are  printed  in  full  may 
properly  be  made  an  officer  of  a  Court  or  of  a  legislative 
assembly;  but  a  reporter  who  exercises  his  own  judgment 
on  the  records  of  debate  which  he  publishes  is  a  private 
and  independent  person.  In  practice  the  reporters  are 
provided  with  a  gallery  of  their  own  ;  and  any  additional 
accommodation  which  they  may  at  any  time  require  ought 
to  be  readily  accorded.  In  its  public  character  the  House 
can  only  recognize  them  as  strangers,  admitted  to  hear  the 
debates  by  indulgence.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  actually  turned  out  of  the  House  as  an  intruder,  a 
reporter  who  once  in  half  a  century  receives  the  same 
affront  may  well  suppress  his  jealousy.  For  some  time  to 
come  no  member  will,  except  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
the  rest  of  the  House,  imitate  the  ill-judged  proceeding 
which  was  directed,  not  against  newspapers,  but  against 
Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion,  though  it  may  perhaps  hereafter 
require  some  amendment,  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by 
all  parties.  Mr.  Newdegate’s  alternative  plan  had  probably 
suggested  to  many  other  members,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  awful  spectre  [of  Mr.  Biggar.  It  might  not 
be  unreasonable  that  a  notice  of  the  presence  of  strangers 
should  be  explained,  and,  if  possible,  justified ;  but  Mr. 
Biggar  would  take  four  hours  in  defending  the  course 
which  he  lately  adopted  in  a  moment.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  supersede  a  single  member 
as  judge  of  the  expediency  of  enforcing  its  rules.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  occurrences  might  arise  in  which  privacy 
of  debate  might  be,  as  an  exception,  convenient.  Mr. 
Newdegate’s  long  experience  enabled  him  to  cite  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  an  Attorney- General  who  cleared  the  House  of 
strangers  when  he  introduced  a  Bill  for  making  legal 
certain  marriages  which  had  been  void  in  consequence 
of  a  casual  informality.  It  was  evidently  desirable 
that  the  innocent  victims  of  an  accident  should 
not  be  exposed  to  useless  publicity.  The  Speaker  or 
Chairman  of  Committees  is  invested  with  a  power  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  different  classes  of  strangers  by  clear¬ 
ing  at  his  discretion  any  part  of  the  galleries  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  As  Mr.  Forster  remarked,  it  is 
conceivable  that  at  some  remote  period  a  majority  in  the 
House  might,  like  the  Jacobins  in  the  French  Convention, 
invite  the  sympathy  and  applause  of  confederates  among 
the  audience.  In  that  case  it  would  be  some  security  for 
freedom  of  debate  that  the  Speaker  should  exercise  an 
impartial  control  over  the  promoters  of  disorder.  Mr. 
Disraeli  apparently  forgot  to  provide  that  the  power  of 
excluding  strangers  should  only  be  exercised  «nce  in  the 
same  sitting  or  the  same  debate.  It  has  lately  become 
necessary  to  legislate  for  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  whole  night  might  be  occupied  in  divisions  on  the 
question  whether  strangers  should  be  ordered  to  withdraw. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr.  Horsman  was  still  willing  ' 
and  able  to  resume  his  painful  office  of  exposing  the  errors 
of  his  own  political  allies.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  provoked 
his  censure,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  exempt  from  a  tendency 
to  take  advantage  of  casual  mistakes  committed  by  his 
political  opponents.  He  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Horsman’s  conclusion,  because  he  shared  the  blame  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  party.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  slowness 
and  hesitation  had  in  the  first  instance  annoyed  some  hasty 
supporters,  who  have  since  discovered  that  privilege  is  a 
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difficult  and  delicate  subject  matter  to  deal  with.  The 
Liberal  papers  have  made  too  much  of  the  slackness  of 
the  Minister,  and  of  Lord  Hartington’s  merit  in  assuming 
his  temporarily  abandoned  post.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  still 
inclines  to  his  first  opinion,  has  probably  endured  the 
censure  of  friends  and  opponents  with  his  usual  equani¬ 
mity  ;  but  Mr.  Horsman’s  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Ins 
friends  partakes  of  the  character  of  vicarious  remorse._  He 
could  have  borne  the  misconduct  of  the  Conservatives  ; 
but  that  Liberals  should  be  influenced  by  party  motives  is 
to  him  wholly  intolerable.  There  may  have  been  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  good  grace  with  which  the  Opposition  after¬ 
wards  submitted  to  defeat.  Having  ascertained  the 
strength  of  the  majority,  Lord  Hartington  declined  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  speech  in  support  of  his  second 
Resolution,  nor  did  he  put  the  Government  to  the  trouble 
of  division.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  questions  ot 
order  and  privilege  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministerial  leader.  It  was  only  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  quoted  the  authority  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  abso¬ 
lute  and  perpetual  inaction  that  Lord  Hartington  ^  inter¬ 
vened.  It  became  evident  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
many  members  belonging  to  different  parties  shared  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  disinclination  to  even  a  moderate  and  harmless 
ohange.  Long  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons 
fortunately  produces  an  almost  superstitious  attachment  to 
its  peculiarities  and  its  forms.  No  member  is  quite  certain 
that  in  possible  contingencies  even  obsolete  weapons  might 
not  prove  serviceable.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  his  pupil, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  objected  as  strongly  to  the  definition  ol 
privilege  as  to  its  restriction  in  any  particular  instance. 
In  former  times  the  House  of  Commons  claimed  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  every  security  which  was  found  by  experience  to  con¬ 
duce  to  its  defence  against  the  Crown  or  to  its  power  in 
the  State.  The  elasticity  which  depends  on  an  unlimited 
right  of  interpretation  is  in  some  degree  hampered  by  every 
relaxation  of  the  Standing  Orders. 


THE  FRENCH  PUBLIC  POWERS  BILL. 

THE  Committee  of  Thirty  has  gone  to  work  with  as 
much  zest  as  though  its  labours  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  Perhaps  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  waiting  for  unknown  contingencies  is  too  exciting 
to  be  long  endured,  and  as  a  general  election  must  come 
this  year,  it  may  seem  better  to  get  over  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  as  early  as  possible.  On  Saturday  the  Committee 
discussed  the  clauses  of  the  Public  Powers  Bill  which 
determine  the  relations  between  the  President  and  the 
Chambers.  The  second  clause  gives  the  President  the 
power  of  proroguing  Parliament  and  of  convoking  it  for  a 
special  Session.  He  can  also  adjourn  the  Chambers  for 
a  month,  provided  that  he  does  not  do  so  more  than  twice 
in  a  Session.  Neither  prorogation  nor  adjournments  must 
interfere  with  the  term  of  five  months  which  another  clause 
assigns  as  the  minimum  duration  of  the  Session.  The 
seventh  clause  gives  the  President  the  right  of  negotiating 
and  ratifying  treaties,  which  he  is  to  communicate  to  the 
Legislature  as  soon  as  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  State 
allow.  Treaties  of  commerce  and  treaties  relating  to 
the  cession  or  acquisition  of  territory  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  both  Chambers  before  ratification.  The 
Committee  were  a  little  startled  by  the  extent  of  the 
powers  thus  vested  in  the  President,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  fairly  satisfied  by  the  explanations  of  M.  Dufaure 
and  M.  Buffet.  M.  Dufaure  said  plainly  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  second  clause  went  far  enough.  He  defined 
its  object  to  be  the  negation  of  the  principle  of  permanence 
in  the  Legislature.  By  this  he  probably  meant  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  President  invested  with  the 
power  of  dissolving  Parliament ;  and,  supposing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  hold  in  this  respect  the  position  of  a  Constitutional 
King,  and  to  dissolve  Parliament  only  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  his  Ministers,  M.  Dufaure  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
right.  It  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  a  Government  to  be 
compelled  to  go  on  with  a  hostile  Assembly  when  they  know 
or  suspect  all  the  time  that  the  country  is  on  their  side. 
It  is  singular  that  Republicans  should  not  understand 
that  to  give  the  Executive  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
country  is  in  fact  a  strengthening  of  the  representative 
element,  not  of  the  Executive.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  electors,  a  Presi¬ 
dent  can  at  least  claim  to  understand  it  better  than  the 


existing  Chambers,  and  relying,  or  affecting  to  rely,  on 
his  superior  discernment,  he  may  be  tempted  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a  coup  d'etat.  But  when  he 
has  the  right  of  dissolution  he  cannot  decently  make 
such  a  claim,  inasmuch  as  he  has  in  his  own  hands 
the  power  of  testing  whether  he  or  the  Chambers 
have  read  public  opinion  most  accurately.  If  he  refuses 
to  use  this  power,  he  cannot  employ  the  one  plea  which  can 
supply  even  a  plausible  excuse  for  a  coup  d'etat.  If  he 
uses  it,  the  evidence  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  country  will 
usually  be  too  unmistakable  to  dispose  him  to  disregard  it. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  were  more  disturbed, 
however,  at  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Legislatuie 
to  convoke  itself.  They  doubted,  with  some  reason  perhaps, 
whether  there  is  not  more  likelihood  of  the  President 
abusino-  the  interval  of  seven  months  during  which 
he  can  govern  without  a  Parliament  than  of  his  needlessly 
summoning  one.  The  second  clause  directs  him  to  con¬ 
voke  the  Chambers  for  an  Extraordinary  Session  whenever 
a  demand  to  that  effect  is  made  by  half,  plus  one,  of  the 
members  composing  each  Chamber.  There  appears  to.  bo 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  sense  of  this  provision. 
In  its  most  natural  signification  it  means  that,  in  order  to 
secure  an  Extraordinary  Session,  15 1  Senators  and  251 
deputies  must  join  in  demanding  it.  To  this  the  obvious 
objection  is  made  that,  if  the  President  can  command  the 
votes  of  150  Senators,  he  can  defy  the  whole  of  the  Lower 
House.  On  Monday  M.  Ricard  carried  an  amendment 
reducing  the  number  of  members  to  a  third  of  each  Chamber, 
so  that  unless  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  Senators  are  op¬ 
posed  to  an  extraordinary  Session  an  important  minority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  one.  I  his 
is  not  an  unreasonable  change,  supposing  that  any  indisposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  convoke  the  Chambers 
is  really  to  be  dreaded.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  however, 
that  any  attacks  of  the  Executive  on  the  Constitution,  or 
any  attempts  of  the  Executive  to  commit  France  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  policy  without  her  consent  being  first  had,  will  assume 
the  particular  shape  which  the  author  of  this  amendment 
fears.  Strong  Governments  seem  everywhere  to  have  learnt 
that  a  Parliament  can  be  the  most  useful  of  instruments.  1 01 
that  lesson,  at  least,  Europe  is  indebted  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
It  must  be  a  poor  Minister  who  cannot  do  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  anything  that  he  could  safely  do  out  of  it.  It  is  true 
that  when  a  President  of  a  former  French  Republic  had. 
resolved  to  alter  the  Constitution  by  a  coup  d  etut ,  his  first 
act  was  to  send  the  more  obstinate  deputies  to  prison.  But 
no  provision  about  Extraordinary  Sessions  would  have 
prevented  this.  The  Assembly  was  sitting  at  the  time  ; 
indeed  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  this  particular  coup 
d'etat  that  the  blow  was  struck  at  the  Legislature,  not  in 
the  absence  of  the  Legislature. 

Perhaps  the  Left  have  also  in  mind  the  sudden  declara¬ 
tion  of  warm  1870,  and  wish,  supposing  a  similar  state  of 
affairs  should  ever  arise  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  to 
make  it  easier  for  a  pacific  minority  to  get  it  called  toge¬ 
ther.  But  the  experience  of  July  1870,  as  of  most  other 
crises  of  the  same  kind,  shows  that  at  a  moment  like  that 
Parliament  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 
The  Government  know  precisely  what  has  happened,  and 
they  have  usually  the  power  of  deciding  how  much  of  their 
knowledge  shall  be  imparted  to  the  public.  They  must 
have  a  very  poor  case  indeed  if  they  are  unable  to 
show  that  the  honour  of  the  country  demands  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  it  is  indispensable  to  go  to  war  forthwith. 
This  equally  applies  to  the  only  other  important  amend¬ 
ment  introduced  into  the  Bill  by  the  Committee.  The 
power  to  declare  war  seems  much  more  formidable  than  it 
really  is.  Before  it  can  be  exercised  to  any  purpose  a 
Government  must  be  sure  of  a  certain  amount  of  support 
in  the  country,  and  the  chances  are  that  where  that  is 
forthcoming  the  Legislature  will  be  fairly  docile.  The 
Committee  have  decided,  however,  that  war  shall  not  be 
declared  except  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Chambers.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  that  this  provision  can  be  meant 
to  remain.  Foreign  complications  will  not  always  come  to  a 
head  just  when  Parliament  is  sitting,  and  it  might  conceivably 
be  ruinous  to  delay  declaring  war  until  the  necessary  forma¬ 
lities  of  calling  it  together  had  been  gone  through.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  resolute  Minister  would  act  without 
Parliament,  and  take  his  chance  of  getting  an  indemnity 
afterwards.  But  a  weak  Minister  might  be  afraid  to  do 
this,  and  so,  perhaps,  let  slip  an  opportunity  which  might 
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never  occur  again.  In  the  former  case  the  constitution 
■would  have  been  violated, in  the  latter  case  the  country  might 
have  been  injured  past  reparation  ;  and  all  this  would  have 
been  done  just  to  satisfy  a  pedantic  scruple.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  Government  will  yield  on  this  point,  not 
from  any  respect  for  the  restriction  it  is  proposed  to  place 
on  the  Executive,  but  merely  because  they  hope  that  the 
desire  to  impose  such  a  restriction,  and  the  readiness  to 
accept  it,  will  be  accepted  as  conclusive  proofs  that  France 
has  no  intention  of  waging  a  war  of  revenge.  But  it  may 
be  well  for  them  to  remember  that,  if  the  imposition  of 
the  restriction  is  significant,  its  removal  must  be  significant 
also  ;  and  that,  though  the  prohibition  to  declare  war  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  Chambers  may  be  repealed  from 
purely  constitutional  reasons,  its  repeal  may  nevertheless 
be  accepted  as  implying  an  intention  to  use  the  liberty  when 
it  has  been  regained.  Still  the  opportunity  of  impressing 
Germany  with  a  sense  of  the  wish  of  France  to  remain  at 
peace  is  perhaps  too  convenient  to  be  thrown  away.  On  the 
other  point,  the  substitution  of  one-third  for  one-half  as  the 
requisite  number  of  members  required  for  the  convocation 
of  a  special  Session,  the  Government  are  supposed  to  be 
more  resolved.  The  question  is  not  of  sufficient  moment 
to  make  it  prudent  to  show  distrust  of  the  Legislature. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE  AND  HIS  CRITICS, 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  has  fairly  earned  the 
holiday  which  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  practi¬ 
cally  enjoy  from  the  close  of  one  year’s  Budget  debates 
to  the  following  April.  With  one  nominal  exception 
his  scheme  was  not  ambitious ;  but  the  Opposition  benches 
swarm  with  financiers,  and  consequently  every  provision  of 
the  Budget  has  been  fully  criticized.  The  result  is  that,  in 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  extremely  simple,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  proved  to  have  adopted 
a  prudent  and  unobjectionable  course.  He  enjoys  one 
great  advantage  in  not  being  troubled  with  colleagues 
whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult.  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
Childers,  and  Mr.  Goschen  are  all  possible  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Finance  Minister,  and  perhaps  any  one  of 
them  may,  like  the  principal  Grecian  chiefs  before  Troy, 
be  accounted  an  equal  adversary  of  the  solitary  representa¬ 
tive  of  Ministerial  finance.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
early  master  and  acknowledged  superior,  both  in  knowledge 
and  eloquence,  condescended  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
leave  his  tents  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  field 
against  him ;  and  yet  the  defender  of  the  official  strong¬ 
hold  may  boast  that  he  has  emerged  unharmed  from 
the  contest.  Mr.  Hubbard’s  motion  and  arguments  are 
directed  not  so  much  against  the  Budget  of  the  year 
as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  majority  of  economists, 
and  the  practice  of  all  financial  Ministers.  If  it  is  desi¬ 
rable  that  Imperial  and  local  taxation  should  be  based  on  a 
novel  and  artificial  assessment,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Lowe  have  anticipated  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  pre¬ 
ference  of  an  older  and  simpler  system.  The  episode  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  speech  on  brewers’  licences  scarcely 
partook  of  the  character  of  party  opposition.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  just  that  after  many  years  a  substitute  for  the  hop 
duty  should  be  permanently  retained,  the  amended  scale  of 
brewers’  licences  may  perhaps  be  tolerated.  To  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  percentage  should  be  added  to  the  Malt-tax 
in  lien  of  the  licences,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied  by  a  kind  of  motion  of  interpleader.  It  was  the 
business  of  Colonel  Barttelot  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
barley-growers  against  the  insidious  attack  of  the  avowed 
enemy  of  beer.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  single  class  of 
manufacturers  should  be  subjected  to  a  special  burden ; 
but  the  Malt-tax  itself  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
policy  of  leaving  the  subject-matter  of  industry  untaxed. 

Students  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Parliamentary  habit  of 
mind  could  not  be  surprised  at  his  objection  to  the 
abolition  of  stamps  on  appointments.  A  tax  which  causes 
so  much  hardship  and  annoyance,  with  so  little  advantage 
to  the  Treasury,  appears  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  testimony  to 
the  precedence  of  public  interest  over  private  convenience. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  first  instance 
proposed  to  reduce  and  readjust  a  charge  which  is  in  itself 
utterly  indefensible.  On  further  consideration,  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  determine  on  abolishing  the  Stamp-duty, 
except  where  it  is  charged  on  patents  of  office.  Ho  reason 
can  be  given  why  a  peer  should  pay  400?.,  or  a  Queen’s 
Counsel  60Z.,  on  respectively  receiving  the  supposed  rewai'd 


of  public  services  or  the  recognition  of  professional  success  ; 
but  new-made  dignitaries  are,  like  brewers,  a  minority, 
and  their  grievances  accordingly  excite  little  sympathy. 
If  Pitt,  among  his  numerous  financial  devices,  had  im¬ 
posed  a  special  tax  on  dukes  or  on  aldermen,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  strenuously  resist  the  abolition  of  the 
burden.  The  members  of  the  late  Government  might 
perhaps  have  adopted  a  more  dignified  course  if  they 
had  abstained  from  trifling  cavils  on  an  unpretending 
Budget,  which  may  be  said  to  have  made  itself ;  but 
Parliamentary  vigilance  is  a  respectable  quality,  and  it 
may  be  desirable  for  an  Opposition  to  observe  party 
traditions.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants  have  pro¬ 
bably  succeeded  in  creating  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  their  followers  that  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties 
are,  as  on  more  important  questions,  divided  in  their 
policy  as  to  subventions  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  and  as  to 
Savings  Banks.  To  disinterested  observers  it  would  seem 
that,  in  adhering  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  his 
predecessors,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  not  exhibited 
a  dangerous  originality.  He  has  had  much  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  absence  of  a  surplus,  for 
which  there  might  have  been  many  rival  claimants.  It 
still  remains  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Fawcett  thinks  that 
the  ratepayers  have  suffered  wrong  through  the  neglect 
of  the  Government  to  redeem  the  vague  pledges  which 
had  sometimes  been  given  by  Conservatives  in  opposition. 
The  ex-Ministers  who  supported  Mr.  Fawcett  were 
equally  at  a  loss  for  reasons  to  prove  that  a  revolution 
ought  to  have  been  effected  in  local  finance  or  adminis¬ 
tration. 

On  one  subject  of  discussion  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the 
right,  and  tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  probably 
shared  his  opinion.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  premium  in 
the  form  of  high  interest  should  be  allowed  by  the  State  to 
depositors  in  private  Savings  Banks.  Mr.  Cross’s  con¬ 
tention  that  it  is  justifiable  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift 
will  not  bear  examination.  The  object  may  be  desirable  in 
itself,  but  charity  is  not  a  legitimate  charge  on  the  proceeds 
of  taxation.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  for  which  the 
country  is  indebted  to  the  provident  sagacity  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  effect  the  same  purpose  with  better  security  to  the 
depositor,  and  without  loss  to  the  State.  The  funds  of 
both  kinds  of  institutions  are  equally  guaranteed  by 
the  national  credit ;  but  in  the  private  banks  they  may 
be  intercepted  through  the  dishonesty  of  trustees  and 
managers.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  necessary  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
expose  once  more  the  common  delusion  that  the  State 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank  funds,  and  not 
simply  a  banker.  The  loss  which  has  been  in cu Ural 
through  the  private  banks  and  the  profit  on  the  Post 
Office  account  are  equally  remote  from  the  interests  of 
the  depositors,  who  are  absolutely  secured  from  loss 
as  long  as  the  Government  is  solvent.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Finance  Ministers  should  hesitate  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  deposits  of  the  old  Savings 
Banks.  The  operation  would  terminate  the  competition 
which  exists  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and 
it  would  be  unpopular  with  depositors.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  new  banks  have  already  at¬ 
tracted  a  large  share  of  business.  If  the  rate  of  interest 
were  in  all  cases  the  same,  there  would  be  no  further 
reason  for  maintaining  the  machinery  of  private  Savings 
Banks.  A  large  number  of  petty  officials  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  deprived  of  their  employment,  and  the 
depositors  would  probably  complain  of  the  compulsory 
reduction  of  interest.  If  the  Post  Office  Banks  continue 
to  gain  on  their  competitors,  the  pressure  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  may  happen  to  be  in  office  will  be  proportionately 
diminished.  In  the  meantime  it  is  proper  that  the 
deficiency  which  has  been  incurred  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  accumulate.  The  application  to  the  purpose 
of  the  surplus  on  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  accounts 
is  an  insufficient  remedy ;  and  although  it  may  be  excused 
in  a  particular  instance,  it  could  not  be  justified  as  a 
permanent  practice. 

The  experiment  of  investing  public  money  in  securities 
which  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Consols  may 
perhaps  be  worth  trying.  The  present  proposal  is  con¬ 
fined  to  loans  contracted  by  local  bodies  under  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  public  Acts.  The  distinction  between  special 
and  general  powers  to  borrow  is  arbitrary  and  perhaps 
deceptive.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  credit 
ol  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  of  the  Manchester 
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Corporation  and  that  of  a  petty  Local  Board  ;  while  public 
and  private  Acts  create  securities  of  equal  value,  if  they 
are  charged  on  the  same  rates.  In  practice  no  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  likely  to  accept  any.  local  security 
which  is  not  of  the  highest  class  ;  and  experience  will  show 
whether  his  investments  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  provincial 
stocks  and  to  lower  the  value  of  the  public  funds.  Either 
under  the  existing  system,  or  with  a  wider  range  of  invest¬ 
ment,  great  embarrassment  might  be  caused  by  a  run  on  the 
Savings  Banks.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Economist 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  he  is  a 
banker  on  the  largest  scale,  keeps  no  reserve  to  meet 
a  sudden  demand.  In  times  of  difficulty  Consols  could 
only  be  sold  at  a  loss  ;  and  probably  corporation  stocks 
would  be  almost  unsaleable.  According  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Terminable  Annuities  supply  money 
beyond  the  average  demand,  but  the  provision  would  be  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  panic.  Financial 
debates  on  technical  questions  are  necessarily  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  members  who  possess  special  knowledge. 
The  larger  issues  which  are  tendered  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  or  Sir  George  Jenkinson  may  perhaps  excite 
more  general  interest,  but  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  a  grgat  advantage  in  his  defensive  position  and  in  his 
primary  duty  of  providing  a  sufficient  revenue  from  the 
taxes  as  they  are  at  present  apportioned.  Even  if  he 
agreed  with  his  critics,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Budget  which  should  be  founded  on  a  total  readjust¬ 
ment  of  taxation.  The  comparative  claims  of  intelligence 
and  skill  on  one  side  and  of  property  on  the  other  are 
much  more  obscure  and  ambiguous  than  brewers’  licences 
or  the  Malt-tax.  The  exclusive  liability  of  certain  kinds  of 
property  to  rates  may  perhaps,  as  Sir  George  Jenkinson 
says,  be  as  great  a  violation  of  justice  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  but  it  is  familiar  and  of  old  standing. 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS. 

THE  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts  by  which 
corrupt  practices  at  elections  are  supposed  to  be  punished, 
and  into  some  of  the  more  debateable  points  in  the  present 
system  of  trying  election  petitions,  has  made  its  Report. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee  has 
arrived  are  sufficiently  startling,  and  the  record  of  its 
proceedings  shows  that  its  members  were  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Until,  however,  the  evidence  taken  has 
been  published,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  pronounce 
any  very  decided  opinion  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  The  suggested  change  that  first 
attracts  notice  in  the  Report  is  that  election  petitions 
should  be  tried,  not  by  one  Judge,  but  by  two.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Government  or  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  approve  of  the  suggestion.  Both  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  declared  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system,  and 
although  the  majority  for  the  suggested  change  was  con¬ 
siderable,  it  contained  the  names  of  no  members  who  have 
at  any  time  borne  the  responsibilities  of  office.  The  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  change  are  more  obvious  than  those  for 
it.  A  new  and  heavy  tax  would  be  put  on  the  judicial 
strength  of  the  country,  or,  if  the  existing  number  of  elec¬ 
tion  Judges  was  to  do  the  work,  petitions  must  be  disposed 
of  much  more  slowly  than  at  present.  A  single  Judge 
would  appear  to  be  perfectly  competent  to  decide  on  the 
character  of  evidence  which,  although  disagreeable  to 
deal  with,  as  it  often  reveals  nothing  but  the  vile  prac¬ 
tices  of  petty  local  intriguers  on  their  too  willing  victims, 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  particularly  complicated  or  doubtful. 
If  the  Judge  makes  a  mistake  in  law,  there  is  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  set  him  right.  If  the  sub¬ 
sequent  proposals  of  the  Committee  were  carried  out,  a 
small  criminal  jurisdiction  would  be  assigned  to  the 
election  Judges,  but  the  utmost  penalties  to  be  imposed 
fall  far  below  what  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  sitting  alone, 
can  inflict.  It  seems  like  opening  a  turnpike-gate  with 
heavy  artillery  to  enact  that  two  of  the  highest  Judges  shall 
sit  together  to  inflict  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  calendar  months  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  The  only  argument  as  yet  made  public  for  the 
change  to  two  Judges  rests  on  the  assumption  that  some  of 
the  election  Judges  will  always  be  good,  weak  creatures, 
indisposed  to  severity,  and  ready  to  look  with  undue  com¬ 
passion  on  the  sorrows  of  a  sitting  member’.  The  remedy 


proposed  is  to  send  another  Judge,  of  a  harsh  and  resolute 
character,  to  take  care  of  the  gentle  and  vacillating  Judge. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  more  amiable  person  will  always 
yield  to  the  less  amiable,  and  thus  the  law  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  with  befitting  rigour.  A  desire  to  attain 
this  praiseworthy  end  may  have  been  the  secret  motive 
which  determined  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  their  minds  were 
in  some  degree  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  Petitions  are  very  disagreeable  things, 
and  sitting  members  may  have  a  natural  pity  for  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  gone  through  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
a  contest,  and  have  thought  themselves  successful  until  a 
petition  was  brought.  Unless  there  is  a  very  clear  case 
against  them,  it  seems  hard  that  they  should  be  unseated.  If 
the  case  was  very  clear,  two  Judges  would  only  declare  a 
result  at  which  one  could  have  arrived  equally  well,  and  so 
the  candidate  would  lose  nothing.  But,  if  the  case  was 
not  very  clear,  there  would  always  be  the  chance  of  two 
Judges  disagreeing,  and  so  the  candidate  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  argument  is,  in  fact,  turned 
round  the  other  way.  The  candidate  is  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  single,  harsh,  resolute  Judge  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  to  think  that  such  a 
Judge  would  be  checked  by  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  a 
nice,  meek,  forgiving,  tolerant  sort  of  person. 

The  other  main  change  which  the  Committee  proposes 
is  that  there  should  be  a  special  Public  Prosecutor  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  should  watch  the 
course  of  proceedings  before  the  Judges,  and,  whenever  he 
saw  a  chance  of  prosecuting  successfully,  should  summon 
those  who  have  been  shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  been 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  should  forthwith  have 
them  tried  by  the  election  Judges  and  duly  punished. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  proposal.  It  would  do 
more  to  put  a  stop  to  corrupt  practices  than  anything  else 
would  do.  At  present,  when  an  agent  is  detected  in  corrupt 
practices,  he  virtually  escapes.  He  could  be  prosecuted,  but 
he  is  not.  If  there  were  an  active  young  barrister  sitting  to 
watch  the  trial  as  it  proceeded,  with  the  duty  cast  on  him  of 
bringing  to  speedy  trial  those  who  had  been  shown  to  have 
offended,  a  wholesome  terror  would  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  class  of  persons  who  generally  do  the  dirty 
work  of  elections.  There  would  be  some  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way.  Imprisonment  even  without  hard  labour 
seems  a  severe  punishment  for  some  practices  which  are 
legally  corrupt.  A  member,  for  example,  was  not  long  ago 
unseated  because  he  had  on  the  eve  of  the  election  given 
permission  to  his  tenants  to  kill  rabbits  on  his  estate,  and 
another  member  was  unseated  because  he  had  drawn  a  very 
f  large  cheque  to  pay  for  a  very  large  v  tea-party.  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  numerous  Stroud  elections  a  member 
was  unseated  because  some  of  his  most  respectable  sup¬ 
porters  had  offered  a  modest  breakfast  in  a  school-room 
to  voters  on  their  way  from  an  outlying  district  to 
the  poll.  All  these  practices  were  technically  corrupt,  and 
yet  they  do  not  seem  to  call  for  criminal  punish¬ 
ment  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  active  young 
barrister  did  not  prosecute  offenders  in  such  cases,  he  would 
be  accused  of  letting  off  gentlemen  and  confining  his 
energies  to  the  prosecution  of  the  poor.  It  would  also  in 
most  cases  be  impossible  to  collect  sufficient  legal  evidence 
while  the  trial  of  the  petition  was  going  on.  The  two 
election  Judges  would  therefore  have  to  return  to  the  town 
where  the  petition  had  been  tried,  and  occupy  themselves 
with  a  new  business.  The  trial  of  the  offenders  might 
probably  be  often  a  long  one,  and  it  would  take  much 
time  and  money  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too, 
that  it  would  be  even  harder  than  it  is  now  to  get 
evidence  to  support  the  petition.  In  order  to  check 
corrupt  practices  by  a  petition,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
resort  to  something  very  like  corrupt  practices  to  get 
witnesses.  They  may  not  be  bought,  but  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  paid  for  handsomely.  They  do  not  like  coming, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  inducement  to  coming  being 
made  greater  than  the  wish  to  stay  away  that  they 
are  produced.  If  they  knew  that  what  they  might 
say  on  the  trial  of  the  petition  would  probably  lead  to 
some  one  from  whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
ceiving  petty  benefits  being  punished  with  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour,  they  would,  to  put  matters  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  be  inclined  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
testimony.  The  whole  system  might  therefore  fail  by 
being  too  good,  and  corrupt  practices  might  be  more  effec¬ 
tually  screened  than  ever. 
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Still,  if  the  machinery  devised  by  the  Committee  could  be 
made  to  work,  there  can  be  doubt  that  it  might  do  good. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  the  terror  of  candi¬ 
dates,  who  insist  on  doing  dirty  work  even  on  the  humblest 
scale,  and  who  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  most  honourable 
men  to  keep  the  election  pure.  The  evidence  just  published, 
taken  before  Mr.  Justice  Lush  when  he  was  trying  the 
last  Norwich  petition,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
Mr.  Tillett  was  returned,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  he  earnestly  wished  to  avoid  everything  that  the 
law  forbade.  Among  the  payments  which  he  was  asked  to 
make  and  made  was  a  sum  a  little  under  a  hundred  pounds, 
principally  for  messengers.  This  was  not  a  very  large 
amount,  and  might  naturally  not  suggest  any  notion  of 
malpractices.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  sum  had 
been  spent  to  a  very  large  extent  in  a  very  humble,  but 
very  demoralizing,  form  of  bribery.  Voters  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  round  circulars,  or  rather  to  be  ready  to 
carry  them  round.  Nominally  acting  as  messengers,  they 
got  about  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  head  for  doing  nothing. 
All  that  they  conceived  they  had  to  do  was  to  lounge  in 
a  public-house  on  the  chance  of  being  wanted.  A  few 
circulars  were,  indeed,  sent  out  to  give  a  sort  of  colour 
to  the  transaction  ;  but  a  witness  acknowledged  that  what 
he  had  charged  for  as  occupying  four  days  could  have 
been  got  through  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  seems 
a  regular  institution  at  Norwich  elections,  and  one  witness 
stated  that  with  perfect  impartiality  he  had  engaged  him¬ 
self  as  a  messenger  for  both  the  parties  to  the  contest,  and 
had  done  nothing  for  either.  How  widely  this  sort  of  cor¬ 
ruption  exists  at  Norwich  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  trial 
of  the  petition  was  stopped  by  the  sitting  member  resign¬ 
ing  his  seat.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  lamented  that  he  had  no 
power  to  order  the  trial  to  go  on  in  order  that  full 
disclosures  might  be  made,  and  one  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  Committee  is  that  the  Judges  shall  in  such  a 
case  have  power  to  order  the  trial  to  continue.  In  the  case 
of  Norwich  a  seai’ching  inquiry  will  probably  be  made,  as 
the  Attorney- General  has  moved  for  a  Royal  Commission. 
But  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  petition  trial  is  stopped 
before  enough  evidence  is  given  to  justify  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission.  Even  when  a  Royal  Commission 
is  appointed  the  result  may  not  be  satisfactory.  If  corrupt 
practices  are  found  to  have  widely  prevailed,  disfranchise¬ 
ment  is  the  appropriate  penalty.  But  although  it  is  easy 
to  disfranchise  towns  like  Bridgwater  and  Beverley,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  take  away  representation  from  a  city 
like  Norwich,  the  most  important  town  and  the  largest 
centre  of  trade  in  the  Eastern  counties.  The  suspension 
of  the  writ  for  a  term  of  years  is  the  only  alternative,  and 
it  is  a  poor  one.  If  the  term  is  a  long  one,  it  amounts  to 
disfranchisement  for  those  who  are  now  the  active  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  place  like  Norwich  ;  if  the  term  is  a  short  one,  the 
petty  rogues  who  have  been  accustomed  to  election  tricks 
for  years  will  not  have  had  time  enough  to  forget  their 
arts.  To  work  on  the  personal  fears  of  these  people,  to 
detect  and  punish  them,  would  be  a  much  more  effectual 
remedy  ;  and  if  in  any  way  it  can  be  done,  a  very  serious 
blot  on  the  English  representative  system  will  be  removed. 


EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  ARMY. 

THE  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  army  enabled 
both  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Cardwell 
to  state  their  views  as  to  its  efficiency.  They  were 
followed  by  Earl  Grey,  whose  pithy  summary  of  the 
discussion  could  not  easily  be  improved.  He  understood 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  say  that,  while  we  now  get 
recruits  of  a  good  description,  still,  under  the  present 
system  of  short  service,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  than 
could  be  desired  of  men  serving  in  each  regiment  who 
are  not  fit  for  active  service ;  that  our  regiments  are 
weak,  and  that  weak  regiments  are  of  little  consequence 
if  we  have  proper  reserves  to  fall  back  upon ;  but  that 
at  the  present  moment  these  reserves  are  not  in  existence ; 
they  exist  only  in  anticipation,  and  to  meet  a  sudden  exi¬ 
gency  wre  have  no  reserves  of  any  importance  to  rely  upon 
for  bringing  up  the  army  to  what  it  ought  to  be  in  case  of 
danger.  Earl  Giiey  adds,  by  way  of  comment  of  his  own, 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  this  is  a  state  of 
things  calculated  to  excite  in  our  minds  very  grave  appre¬ 
hensions. 

This  summary  and  comment  of  Earl  Grey’s  will,  we 
believe,  be  almost  universally  accepted  as  a  true  and  fair 


account  of  our  military  position  ;  but,  as  it  is  considerably 
disquieting,  let  us  hear  how  Lord  Cardwell,  the  author  of 
the  existing  system,  endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  be 
content  with  it.  He  begins  by  saying,  in  which  everybody 
will  agree,  that  if  you  wish  to  see  full  battalions,  and  will 
not  have  conscription,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
must  produce  a  fuller  Estimate.  “  That,”  he  says,  “  is  a 
“  question  which  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown 
“  will  have  to  consider  every  year  according  to  the  foreign 
“  relations  of  the  country.”  This  is  Lord  Cardwell’s 
view  of  the  duty  of  the  office  which  he  lately  held, 
and  we  contend  that  it  is  radically  and  dangerously 
wrong,  and  that,  if  he  still  holds  it,  he  is  unfit  to  be 
Secretary  for  War.  His  words  amount  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  adherence  to  the  hand-to-mouth  system  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  army ;  and  that  system,  which  was  always  in 
the  long  run  costly,  has  now  become,  in  the  view  of  all 
who  are  not  blinded  by  official  habit,  perilous.  The  re¬ 
sponsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  1871  and  following  years 
should  have  looked  forward  a  little,  and  he  might  have  per¬ 
ceived,  if  he  would  have  used  the  light  of  common  sense, 
that  in  the  changed  condition  of  Europe  old  methods  were 
inapplicable.  Lord  Cardwell,  however,  wrould  wait  until 
the  country  is  on  the  brink  of  war,  and  then  come -to  Par¬ 
liament  in  a  hurry  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay  boun¬ 
ties  on  enlistment.  He  does  not  believe  that  “  in  time  of 
“  peace  ”  any  Government  would  venture  to  bring  forward 
largely  increased  Estimates  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  word  there  is  not,  and  perhaps  in  our  time  there 
never  will  be,  peace  in  Europe.  On  the  very  night  on 
which  Lord  Cardwell  used  these  words  Lord  Derby  had 
been  saying  that  every  one  knew  that  great  un¬ 
easiness  existed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  respect  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  France  and  Germany.  Every  one  knew  this,  and 
every  one  except  Lord  Cardwell  inferred  that  a  military 
system  suitable  to  a  “  time  of  peace  ”  may  be  ruinous  at  a 
time  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  word  and  a 
blow — the  blow  first  and  the  word  afterwards.  Lord 
Cardwell  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
which  seems  to  describe  something  like  the  system  which 
the  speaker  introduced  and  still  endeavours  to  defend. 
The  author  of  the  pamphlet  considered  that  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  sketched  in  it  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce 
an  effective  force,  available  for  general  service,  of  100,000 
men  of  all  arms,  and  that  this  might  be  accomplished 
within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  If  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  had  been  told  that  the  organization  which 
he  proposed  could  not  be  completed  under  several  years, 
and  had  been  asked  what  he  would  do  in  the  meantime, 
we  do  not  think  he  would  have  left  the  country  where 
Lord  Cardwell  left  it.  The  apologists  of  the  late  Minister 
are  always  telling  us  that  we  must  wait  so  many 
years  before  his  plan  can  take  effect ;  but  they  never 
explain  what  is  to  become  of  us  in  the  interval.  Besides, 
if  we  had  an  organization  which  would  give  us  100,000 
effective  men  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of 
war,  that  would  not  suffice  against  an  enemy  who  could  be 
upon  us  in  a  week. 

If  Lord  Cardwell  could  not  learn  this  lesson  from  the 
disasters  of  France,  no  enumeration  of  minor  reforms 
effected  by  him  in  the  army  will  prove  his  fitness  for 
the  post  of  War  Minister.  He  points  to  the  diminution 
of  coui’ts-martial,  the  increase  of  good-conduct  pay,  the 
improvement  in  education,  and,  although  he  admits  that 
“  what  is  called  crime  ”  exists  in  the  army,  yet  he  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  “  civil  crime,”  which  is  in  effect  saying 
that  it  is  a  less  heinous  offence  to  rob  the  Queen 
than  to  rob  a  subject.  This  is  a  strange  doctrine  for 
an  ex-Minister  to  preach,  and  we  should  have  thought 
that  the  opposite  doctrine,  that  desertion  and  making 
j  away  with  necessaries  is  as  bad  as  theft,  strongly  needed 
to  be  inculcated  by  authority.  The  references  made 
by  Lord  Cardwell  to  particular  corps  do  not  improve 
the  picture  of  military  efficiency  which  he  tries  to  draw. 
It  was  commonly  said,  perhaps  with  some  exaggera¬ 
tion,  that  the  42nd  Regiment  was  made  up  for  service 
in  the  Ashantee  war  by  drawing  from  the  79th  every 
efficient  soldier  it  could  spare.  Lord  Cardwell  says,  in 
language  which  may  be  taken  to  be  accurate,  that  rhe 
battalions  going  to  Ashantee  were  filled  up  out  of  the 
men  recruited  for  the  linked  battalions,  and  this  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  thing.  In  a  little  war  you  may  employ 
the  42nd  and  keep  the  79th  at  home,  but  in  a  gi'eat  war 
you  would  want  both  regiments  at  once,  and  you  would  find 
probably  that  they  could  between  them  make  up  only  one 
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efficient  regiment.  Again,  Lord  Cardwell  referred  to  the  I 
Guards  and  whether  this  corps  recruited  under  the  old  system 
or  under  the  new,  it  is  certain  that  they  recruited  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Cardwell,  and  were  found  by  his 
successor  short  of  their  full  strength  by  several  hundred 
men  Lord  Cardwell  believes  that  the  requisite  supply  or 
men' has  been  obtained,  but  the  Duke  of  Richmond  knows, 
and  told  the. House  of  Lords,  that  it  has  not.  Lord  Card- 
well  further  says  that  there  are  more  soldiers  m  the 
country  than  there  ever  were  in  time  of  peace  before  ;  and, 
considering  that  he  brought  home  troops  which  used  to  be 
stationed  in  the  colonies,  this  is  not  surprising.  _  But  the 
question  is  whether,  looking  at  the  present  condition  oi  the 
Continent,  the  country  contains  troops  enough.  Lord  Card- 
well  and  his  colleagues  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
any  such  question  even  called  for  consideration,  feupposing 
that  they  had  a  plan  which  will  give  us  a  Reserve  some  few 
years  hence,  they  ought  to  have  provided  an  army  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  for  that  purpose  to  have  asked,  if  necessary, 
for  increased  Estimates  ;  and  this  they  failed  to  do.  I  he 
question  raised  as  to  the  present  existence  of  a  Reserve  is, 
to  borrow  Lord  Cardwell’s  words,  “  for  ever  set  at  rest 
by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  says  that  “  the  Reserve 
“  at  present  is  much  more  on  paper  than  in  reality.” 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  army,  as  a  whole, 
falls  considerably  short  of  that  efficiency  which  is  required 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  But,  as  always  happens, 
exaggerations  have  been  superadded  on  a  complaint  which 
is  substantially  well  founded,  and  those  who  try  to  defend 
the  existing  system  refute  the  exaggerations,  and  then  pretend 
that  they  have  answered  the  complaint.  We  are  now  told 
that  the  quality  of  the  recruits  has  been  unfairly  depre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  the  real  deficiency  is  in  the  Reserve.  1  lie 
Times  informs  us  that  “  this  is  the  key  of  the  whole  ques- 
“  tion,  and  neither  Lord  Cardwell  nor  his  supporters  have 
“ever  ignored  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the 
“  essential  point  of  his  policy  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 

“  by  means  of  short  service,  a  real  Reserve.”  Yes,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  Reserve  is  unreal.  Lord  Cardwell  brought 
forward  his  scheme  in  1870.  We  are  now  in  1875, 
the  state  of  Europe  is  critical,  we  have  a  small  army  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  recruits,  and  we  have  no  Reserve,  lhis  is 
where  we  have  got  by  trusting  to  Lord  Cardwell,  and  we 
are  told,  or  rather  were  lately  told,  to  trust  him  longer.  But 
even  the  Times  now  looks  to  Mr.  Hardy  to  “  accelerate 
“  the  formation  of  our  reserves,”  or,  in  other  words, 
to  o-et  us  out  of  the  mess  into  which  we  have  been  biouglit 
by&Lord  Cardwell.  It  is  strange  how  utterly  incap¬ 
able  that  Minister  and  his  colleagues  seemed  to  be 
of  appreciating  any  military  question.  Even  now  Loid 
Cardwell  appears  to  think  that  he  did  something  con¬ 
siderable  towards  national  security  by  directing  a  Bill 
to  be  framed  and  submitted  to  Parliament  to  strengthen 
the  law  as  to  the  attendance  of  Reserve  men  at  training  ; 
and  he  speaks  of  the  Army  Reserve  of  7,000  men  and  the 
Militia  Reserve  of  30,000  men  as  if  he  still  believed, 
after  hearing  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
that  these  elements  constitute  a  present  Reserve  of  suffi¬ 
cient  force  and  numbers  to  rely  upon.  Yet  the  Militia 
Reserve  is  only  part  of  the  Militia,  and  it  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  consist  of  fully  trained  soldiers.  WThen  the 
late  Government  adopted  this  plan  of  a  Reserve, 
they  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  increased  the 
army,  but  that  would  have  disarranged  their  Budgets. 
It  was,  as  everybody  now  admits,  a  question  of  money, 
and  in  that  light  they  refused  to  look  at  it.  Some 
speakers  and  writers  recommend  pensions,  others  in¬ 
creased  pay  to  the  Reserve,  others  increased  but  defencd 
pay  to  the  recruit,  and  all  these  suggestions  come  to  the 
same  thing.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  whom  hotly  Lord 
Cardwell  and  the  Times  have  accepted  as  the  highest 
authority,  says,  “  You  must  be  prepared  to  pay  ’’  unless  you 
prefer  to  have  recourse  to  the  ballot  for  the  Militia.  We 
take  of  course  the  whole  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  s 
speech  together.  He  repeats  in  the  House  of  Lords  what 
he  said  at  a  dinner-table,  that  he  is  ready  to  take  every 
man  of  the  force  at  Aldershot  with  him,  and  go  anywhere, 
expecting  that  force  to  do  its  duty  as  well  as  the  British 
army  has  ever  done  in  times  past.  At  the  same  time 
he  would  very  much  prefer  to  see  regiments  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  old  seasoned  men  ;  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
recruits  under  twenty ;  but  young  men  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  if  well  fed  and  looked  after,  “  will  make  very 
“  good  soldiers.”  The  real  difficulty  is  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  and  if  the  Reserve  men  have  good  em¬ 


ployment,  you  might  call  on  them  in  vain  to  join  a  regi¬ 
ment  even  for  a  week  ;  so  “  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay. 
We  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  said  nearly  the 
same  thing  at  a  dinner-table  some  months  ago.  Now 
everybody  sees  that  he  is  right,  and  it  only  remains  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  of  Lord  Cardwell’s  system  and 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  solid  and  enduring  structure. 


THE  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  MEETING. 

rnHE  ladies  who  held  a  meeting  a  week  ago  to  promote 
B  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill  in  a  future  Session  probably 
thought  that  they  proved  a  part  of  their  case  by  showing 
that  women  can  make  speeches.  Only  a  few  practised 
orators  can  compete  in  fluency  and  facility  with  competitoi  s 
who  are  at  present  excluded  from  the  humbler  function  of 
voting  at  Parliamentary  elections.  In  the  immediate  con¬ 
troversy  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  concession  suffer  a 
disadvantage  in  their  natural  unwillingness  to  use  argu¬ 
ments  which  may  seem  discourteous  or  disagreeable. 
Most  men,  if  they  are  capable  of  ordinary  observation  and 
reflection,  know  that  women  are  deficient  in  nearly  all  the 
faculties  or  qualities  which  have  a  bearing  on  public  affairs  ; 
but  they  shrink  from  expressing  their  conviction  unneces¬ 
sarily,  especially  as  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  admira¬ 
tion,  respect,  and  with  all  degrees  of  liking  up  to  affec¬ 
tion.  It  is  almost  as  unpleasant  in  public  as  in  private 
to  define  the  limits  within  which  a  just  appreciation  of 
women  is  confined.  If  the  Parliamentary  as  well  as  the 
municipal  franchise  were  conceded  to  ratepayers  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  sex,  it  is  possible  that  the  results 
might  be  insignificant;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  perpetrate  an  anomaly  without  an  equivalent  practical 
advantage.  The  ladies  who  demand  the  franchise  hold 
with  perfect  consistency  an  entirely  opposite  opinion.  In 
their  judgment  there  are  certain  grievances  affecting 
their  sex  which  can  only  be  abated  by  their  own  inter¬ 
vention  in  political  contests  ;  and  on  some  other  questions 
they  believe  that  their  influence  would  be  used  in  favour 
of  the  side  which  they  generally  prefer.  Mr.  Dixon  stated 
at  the  meeting  that  women  form  about  one-ninth  of  the 
municipal  constituency  of  Birmingham.  In  counties  the 
proportion  would  be  considerably  smaller;  but  if  it  applies 
to  average  towns,  female  voters  would  often  be  able,  if 
they  acted  together,  to  decide  borough  contests.  Their 
motives  would  perhaps  be  generally  good,  but  they  would 
habitually  prefer  extraneous  issues  to  the  principal  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  parties  are  divided.  The  weakest  and 
least  honest  candidates  are  always  most  ready  to  give 
pledges  on  matters  to  which  they  perhaps  themselves 
attach  only  secondary  importance.  Compulsory  temper¬ 
ance,  abolition  of  securities  against  contagion,  and  other 
sentimental  objects  would  give  an  effeminate  character  to 
the  favourites  of  feminine  voters. 

Adroitness  in  suppressing  indiscreet  disclosures. of  policy 
is  not  one  of  the  practical  accomplishments  in  which 
women  might  be  expected  to  be  found  wanting.  All  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting,  either  through  their  own  tact  or 
in  accordance  with  preliminary  concert,  confined  their  ad¬ 
vocacy  with  almost  ostentatious  moderation  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  purpose  of  the  Bill  which  they  professedly  supported. 
For  the  same  reasons  they  had  previously  selected  a  repre¬ 
sentative  who  happened  to  disapprove  of  the  logical  and 
necessary  consequences  of  the  measure  which  he  proposed. 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  which  for  this 
purpose  may  be  easily  constructed  in  several  pieces.  When 
he  has  effected  an  entrance  into  the  Constitution  he  may 
be  conveniently  withdrawn,  while  the  little  rift  is  slowly 
widened  by  a  mechanical  substitute  of  larger  dimensions. 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  in  a  speech  which  did  credit  to  her 
abilities,  endeavoured  to  convince  sceptical  opponents  that 
marriedwomen  would  be  finally  contented  with  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  maids  and  widows.  It  would  be  unjust 
as  well  as  disrespectful  to  doubt  her  sincerity;  but  in 
abandoning  the  claims  of  the  class  to  which  she  herself 
belongs,  she  virtually  admitted  the  irrational  character  of 
the  whole  agitation.  If  it  is  in  accordance  with  natural 
rio-ht  that  women  should  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
the  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  most  experienced, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  most  intelligent  women,  seems  to 
be  absolutely  indefensible.  Conversely  it  may  be  shown 
that  where  married  women  fear  to  tread,  it  is  unwise  to 
open  the  door  to  a  rush  of  female  ratepayers.  Mr. 
Forsyth  will  do  his  utmost  to  shut  it  again  when  his 
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special  clients  have  been  admitted ;  but  he  will  find  that 
they  will  in  their  character  of  constituents  proceed  to  repay 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  married 
coadjutors.  Some  of  the  speakers  pledged  themselves  to 
discontinue  the  agitation  when  their  immediate  purpose 
was  accomplished.  They  only  wished,  as  they  declared, 
that  women  should  share  equally  with  men  the  privileges 
of  the  present  electoral  law.  Whether  they  would  here¬ 
after  aid  in  altering  the  law  was  a  question  irrelevant  to 
the  occasion. 

It  is  only  on  a  platform  that  the  proposed  distinction 
between  married  and  unmarried  women  could  be  gravely 
defended.  The  test  which  is  supposed  to  prove  the  com¬ 
petency  of  men  to  share  in  elections  is  utterly  inapplicable 
to  women.  It  has  been  assumed  in  modern  legislation  that 
ratepayers  in  boroughs  and  a  more  limited  section  of  occu¬ 
piers  in  counties  are  comparatively  fit  to  exercise  the  fran¬ 
chise.  It  is  true  that  a  householder  is  probably  more  respon¬ 
sible  than  a  young  man  hanging  loose  on  the  world,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  place  a  married  woman  in  an  inferior  position  be¬ 
cause  she  can  only  by  a  rare  accident  be  a  ratepayer.  If  the 
fitness  of  women  to  exercise  the  franchise  were  once  recog¬ 
nized  by  law,  the  argument  against  the  condition  of  paying 
rates  would  be  absolutely  irresistible.  It  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  ladies  who  promote  the  movement  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  are  incapable  of  drawing  a  simple  inference. 
It  is  only  in  a  larger  sense  that  the  logical  faculties  of 
women  may  be  described  as  incomplete.  They  are  acute 
m  discerning  consequences  which  happen  to  suit  their 
purpose,  though  they  sometimes  forget  that  what  is 
obvious  to  themselves  is  probably  also  visible  to  their 
opponents  ;  and  the  reasons  against  their  own  conclusions 
are  as  completely  out  of  their  range  of  vision  as  the  other 
side  of  the  moon.  It  might  perhaps  be  plausibly  argued 
that  married  women  are  represented  by  their  husbands  ;  but 
the  champions  of  the  rights  of  women  always  assert  that 
the  sufferers  from  unjust  legislation  can  only  secure  redress 
by  their  own  personal  share  in  returning  members  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  grievances  which  are  supposed  to  affect  the 
weaker  sex  consist  mainly  in  the  supposed  preference  given 
by  law  to  husbands  over  wives.  If  there  were  a  demand 
for  legislation  in  favour  of  the  wives,  it  would  evidently 
be  impossible  to  rely  on  the  active  sympathy  of  their 
oppressors.  Unmarried  women  and  widows  who  pay  rates 
have  some  compensation  for  their  disadvantages  in  their  in¬ 
dependence.  According  to  the  philanthropists,  the  chief 
sufferers  by  unjust  laws  are  married  women,  who  are  never¬ 
theless  supposed  by  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  to  be  will¬ 
ing  permanently  to  submit  to  exclusion.  As  they  would  be 
the  most  competent  voters,  and  as  they  are  also  said  to  be 
victims  of  misgovernment,  Mr.  Forsyth  and  his  allies  of 
the  moment  ought  to  assert  their  claims  in  preference  to  those 
which  are  urged  in  favour  of  mere  ratepayers.  It  follows 
that,  if  the  demands  of  the  agitators  are  conceded, 
and  followed  by  their  necessary  consequences,  more  than 
half  of  the  constituency  will  consist  of  women. 

Miss  Becker  must  have  caused  some  surprise  when  she 
cited  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  an  authority  for  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women.  As  it  must  have  been  notorious  to  the 
audience  that  he  expressed  no  opinion  of  the  kind,  a 
masculine  controversialist  might  perhaps  have  shrunk  from 
a  quotation  of  his  language.  In  opposing  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  have  used  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  the  argument  that,  on  the  grounds 
alleged  by  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  women.  In  other 
words,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  universal  objection 
to  the  interference  of  women  in  politics  was  well  founded, 
and  he  contended,  with  more  or  less  show  of  reason, 
that  the  same  disqualification  extended  to  certain  classes 
of  men.  Miss  Becker’s  application  of  his  words  was 
highly  characteristic  of  feminine  controversy ;  but  it  is 
true  that  some  of  the  reasons  for  excluding  women 
from  political  influence  may  also  be  urged  against 
other  measures  for  the  indiscriminate  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  It  is  not  expedient  to  make  the  franchise 
worthless,  or  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  inherent 
right.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  unavoidable  to  concede 
the  right  of  voting  to  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  because  the  possession  of  the  suffrage  had 
become  associated  in  national  opinion  with  the  enjoyment 
of  civic  freedom.  The  result  of  the  experiment  has  not 
been  encouraging ;  and  no  such  argument  for  promiscuous 
suffrage  applies  to  England.  It  is  also  inexpedient  to  dis¬ 
sociate  constitutional  rights  from  political  power.  What¬ 


ever  disturbing  influence  might  be  exercised  by  a  feminine 
majority  of  voters,  men  will  never  submit  in  the  long  run 
to  be  governed  by  women.  It  would  be  inexpedient  to 
create  a  fictitious  preponderance  or  equilibrium  between 
sexes  which  must  always  live  in  a  relation  of  reciprocal 
superiority  and  subordination.  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill  cannot 
possibly  be  final,  and  the  necessary  supplement  of  legisla¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  the  absurdest  consequences. 


THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  BILL. 

IT  is  not  likely  that  anything  would  have  come  of  Colonel 
Barttelot’s  opposition  to  the  order  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill  even  if  the 
amendment  moved  by  him  had  been  more  moderate  in  its 
aims.  As  it  was,  the  debate  was  a  mere  demonstration, 
intended  perhaps  to  dispose  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  make  compromises  in  Committee,  bnt  never  in 
the  least  promising  to  influence  the  fate  of  the  Bill. 
Colonel  Barttelot’s  view  of  the  question  embodies  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  reaction  against  the  half-and-half  legislation 
which  is  so  convenient  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  He 
sees  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  savings  of  the 
poor  are  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Friendly  So¬ 
cieties,  and  that,  as  regards  many  of  them,  the  first 
chance  passer-by  would  have  made  a  safer  trustee.  There 
is  no  need  to  impute  dishonesty  to  the  managers  of 
these  associations,  at  least  not  in  the  first  instance ;  the 
insecurity  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
totally  ignorant  of  their  business.  The  management  of  a 
great  Friendly  Society  is,  in  some  respects,  more  difficult 
than  the  management  of  a  Life  Assurance  Company.  The 
former  insures  against  loss  of  health  as  well  as  against 
loss  of  life,  and  tables  of  sickness  are  more  troublesome  to 
construct  than  tables  of  mortality.  But  the  staff  of  actuaries 
and  trained  secretaries  which  is  at  the  command  of  an 
Insurance  Office  has  of  course  no  counterpart  in  the  great 
majority  of  Friendly  Societies.  They  undertake  to  make 
certain  payments  hereafter,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
certain  payments  from  week  to  week,  and  their  ability  to 
keep  their  word  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the 
accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  the  calculations  on  which 
their  promise  rests.  Yet  these  calculations  are  quite  un¬ 
checked,  and  the  members  of  the  Societies  which  adopt 
them  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  sums  they 
are  asked  to  pay  are  or  are  not  sufficient  to  give  them  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  obtaining  the  benefits  for  which  they 
subscribe. 

The  Government  Bill,  as  originally  framed,  did  nothing 
to  remedy  this  defect.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  stopped 
short  of  the  proposed  legislation  of  last  year,  and  did 
not,  as  then,  make  provision  even  for  the  construction 
of  Government  tables  for  the  information,  though  not 
necessarily  for  the  adoption,  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Colonel  Barttelot  saw  that  a  measure  of  this  limited  scope 
would  leave  the  law  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  it  is  now, 
and  from  this  he  went  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
unregistered  Friendly  Society  should  be  suffered  to  exist, 
and  that  every  registered  Society  should  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a  properly  calculated  scale  of  contributions. 

A  very  urgent  case  ought  to  be  made  out  before 
adopting  so  stringent  a  provision  as  this,  and  though 
Colonel  Barttelot  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
Government  Bill  was  worthless,  he  failed  to  show  that  a 
milder  reform  than  his  owm  would  not  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose.  The  special  evil  with  which  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  has  to  deal,  but  does  not  deal,  is  not  the  frequent  in¬ 
solvency  of  Friendly  Societies,  but  their  insolvency  under 
what  looks  like  special  State  patronage.  Registration  as 
it  is  at  present  carried  on,  and  as,  under  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  Bill,  it  will  continue  to  be  carried  on,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  imply  some  guarantee  of  soundness.  A  registered 
Society  is  naturally  regarded  by  its  members  as  superior 
in  some  unknown  respect  to  a  non-registered  Society,  and 
as  the  really  important  superiority  in  a  case  of  this  sort  is 
superiority  as  regards  solvency,  this  is  assumed  to  be  the 
form  which  it  takes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  registration  im¬ 
plies  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  only  certifies  that  certain 
trifling  provisions  as  to  deposit  of  rules  and  the  like  have 
been  complied  with.  The  Registrar  at  the  moment  that 
he  is  issuing  liis  certificate  may  have  the  tables  of  the 
Society  before  him,  and  may  feel  sure  that  so  long  as  con¬ 
tributions  are  paid  and  benefits  promised  on  thaff  basis, 
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insolvency  mnst  be  only  a  question  of  time.  But  his  know¬ 
ledge  must  be  kept  to  himself.  It  is  no  part  of  his  business 
to  impart  it  to  those  whom  it  so  vitally  concerns.  Colonel 
Barttelot’s  amendment  would  have  entirely  removed  this 
defect,  but  it  would  have  removed  it  by  legislation  of  an 
exceedingly  paternal  kind.  Instead  of  providing  that  the 
Government  stamp  should  not  be  affixed  to  any  Society 
which  did  not  comply  with  certain  approved  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  composition  of  tables,  audit  of  accounts, 
and  valuation  of  assets,  and  leaving  foolish  people 
who  prefer  subscribing  to  a  Society  which  lacks 
that  guarantee  to  do  so  if  they  liked,  he  proposed  to 
make  the  existence  of  any  Society  lacking  that  guarantee 
positively  illegal.  Under  a  system  of  compulsory  registra¬ 
tion,  it  would,  we  suppose,  be  a  punishable  offence  for  any 
unregistered  Friendly  Society  to  receive  subscriptions.  This 
would  give,  or  rather  would  endeavour  to  give,  an  amount  of 
security  to  careless  investors  which  in  the  end  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  All  that  seems  to  be  really  wanted 
is  the  creation  of  an  intelligible  distinction  between 
Societies  as  to  which  the  State  certifies  something  im¬ 
portant,  and  Societies  as  to  which  it  certifies  nothing.  If  it 
is  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  third  class  of  Societies 
as  to  which  the  State  should  certify  something  that  is  not 
important  no  objection  need  be  taken,  except  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  likely  to  create  useless  confusion.  Friendly  Socie¬ 
ties  would  then  be  divided,  as  regards  the  Government, 
into  three  classes — unregistered  Societies  about  which 
the  Government  is  silent,  registered  Societies  about  which 
the  Government  says  that  certain  technical  forms  have 
been  complied  with,  and  certificated  Societies  about 
which  the  Government  says  that  they  possess  this  or  that 
special  element  of  soundness.  Nothing  short  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  put  the  law  of  Friendly  Societies  into  a  proper 
condition;  but,  if  this  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
Government  Bill,  the  objects  which  Colonel  Bakttelot 
proposed  to  himself  would  have  been  sufficiently  attained. 

When  the  Bill  got  into  Committee,  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  were  made  to  make  it  a  little  more  effective.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  accepted  an  amendment  from  Mr. 
Holms  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  construct 
tables  of  death,  sickness,  old  age,  or  any  other  contingency 
forming  the  subject  of  legal  assurance  by  a  Friendly 
Society  which  may  appear  to  be  calculable.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  that,  if  any  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  is 
competent  to  study  the  tables  of  Insurance  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  finds  on  comparing  them  with  the  tables 
used  by  his  Society  that  he  is  paying  a  smaller  sum  than 
he  ought  to  pay  if  he  wishes  to  be  secure  of  the 
benefits  promised  in  return,  he  may  persuade  the 
Society  to  alter  its  terms,  or  may  secede  from  it  al¬ 
together,  leaving  the  money  he  has  previously  paid  to  go 
for  nothing.  How  many  members  of  Societies  recruited 
for  the  most  part  from  very  poor  and  ignorant  persons  are 
likely  to  show  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  caution  which  is 
bo  strikingly  wanting  in  the  members  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  recruited  from  intelligent  and  well-to-do  persons, 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
only  be  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  enables  the  officers  of  Friendly 
Societies  which  are  genuinely  anxious  to  put  their  affairs  on 
a  proper  footing  to  ascertain,  by  comparison  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tables,  how  far  their  own  are  defective.  Two  more 
important  but  less  successful  amendments  related  to  the 
audit  of  accounts  and  the  valuation  of  assets.  The  Bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  every  registered  Society  shall  have  its  accounts 
periodically  audited  and  its  assets  periodically  valued  either 
by  public  auditors  and  valuers,  or  by  auditors  and  valuers 
appointed  by  the  Societies  themselves.  As  regard  Societies 
whose  managers  desire  to  know  exactly  how  their  affairs 
stand,  and  who  have  no  end  to  gain  in  keeping  their 
knowledge  secret  from  the  members,  this  provision  may 
answer  very  well.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  pre¬ 
scribed  audits  and  valuations  would  have  been  equally 
secured  without  such  provision.  But  as  regards  Societies 
whose  managers  suspect  or  know  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  their  accounts,  this  provision  is 
simply  unmeaning.  Managers  of  this  class  may 
either  be  consciously  robbing  the  members,  or  be  hope¬ 
ful  of  some  day  getting  their  affairs  into  better  order 
if  they  can  succeed  in  keeping  the  present  condition 
of  the  Society  from  becoming  known.  Either  way, 
they  will  be  anxious  that  neither  the  accounts  nor  the 
assets  of  the  Society  shall  be  submitted  to  independent 
criticism ;  and  either  way,  as  the  Bill  stands,  they  will  be 
able  to  secure  that  the  criticism  to  which  these  accounts 


and  assets  are  submitted  shall  be  such  as  they  can  trust  to 
disclose  nothing  that  they  wish  to  keep  concealed.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  resisted  all  attempts  to  alter  the  Bill 
in  either  of  these  respects,  and  by  so  doing  decided  to  leave 
the  law  in  reference  to  Friendly  Societies  substantially  un¬ 
improved. 


PEACEFUL  COERCION. 

IT  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  any  considerable  number 
of  the  working-classes  really  admire  and  sympathize 
with  the  cabinet-makers  who  have  just  undergone  a  mouth’s 
imprisonment  for  endeavouring  by  malicious  molestation 
to  deprive  other  workmen  of  the  right  of  freely  choosing 
their  own  employment ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  scarcely 
credible  that  they  should  be  violently  in  love  with  the 
privilege  of  being  intimidated  and  coerced  by  persons  of 
their  own  class.  However,  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
getting  up  a  demonstration  about  anything  in  London,  and 
the  Trade-Unionist  leaders  are  adepts  in  the  sort  of  stage- 
management  required  on  such  occasions.  The  moral  of 
the  demonstration  is,  at  least,  plain  enough.  Any  working¬ 
man  who  is  ambitions  of  distinction,  who  would  like  to  be 
made  much  of  as  a  hero  and  martyr,  to  shake  hands  with 
Professor  Beesly,  to  be  paraded  round  the  town  on  the  top 
of  a  coach,  to  have  his  health  proposed,  and  speeches  made, 
and  banners  waved,  in  his  honour,  and  to  be  presented 
with  “purses  of  money,”  &c.,  will  now  know  how  to  set 
about  gratifying  his  aspirations,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  this  easy  rate  there  will  be  a  good  crop  of 
heroes  and  martyrs.  A  year  or  two  since,  the  gas- 
stokers  who  suddenly  left  work  without  notice  had  no 
scruples  about  plunging  London  into  darkness,  and 
exposing  a  vast  number  of  innocent  people  with  whom  they 
had  no  quarrel  whatever  to  a  large  amount  of  annoyance  and 
even  considerable  danger,  and  all  for  the  selfish  purpose  of 
compelling  their  employers  to  give  them  an  advance  of 
wages ;  and  the  same  persons  who  are  now  glorifying 
the  cabinet-makers  were  formerly  equally  overflowing  with 
admiration  for  the  gallant  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the 
stokers  who  sneaked  off  from  their  work,  and  who  also  had 
a  fete  when  they  came  out  of  gaol.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  cabinet-makers  did  their  picketing  as  gently  as 
such  things  can  be  done  ;  indeed  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  distinct  object  with  them  to  try  to  effect  their  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had 
no  relish  for  imprisonment  if  it  could  be  avoided.  This  is 
made  a  great  point  of  by  Professor  Beesly  and  others. 
See,  they  say,  what  peaceful  men  they  were,  how  anxious 
to  obey  the  law  ;  only  unfortunately  they  tripped  by  mis¬ 
take.  The  intention  of  the  pickets,  however,  must  not  be 
overlooked ;  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  their  design 
was  to  violate  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  coerce 
their  fellows,  without,  if  possible,  incurring  the  penalties 
of  misconduct.  Seeing  that  their  moderation  was  due 
not  to  respect  for  the  law,  but  only  to  tenderness  for  them¬ 
selves,  this  does  not  strike  one  as  a  particularly  heroic 
state  of  mind.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Broad- 
head  of  Sheffield,  when  examined,  expressed  strong  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  use,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity, 
of  air-guns  and  explosive  canisters,  and  stated  that  he 
would  have  much  preferred  to  enforce  his  authority  by 
less  troublesome  methods.  The  truth  is  that  picketing  is, 
in  spirit  and  intention,  essentially  the  same  in  all  its  forms. 
It  has  no  other  object  than  to  worry  and  intimidate  work¬ 
men  and  employers  into  submission  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Trade-Unions  ;  and  if  this  is  done  in  a  persistent  and  or¬ 
ganized  way,  it  is  a  form  of  persecution  which  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

The  question  at  issue  has  been  surrounded  by  so  much 
special  pleading  and  misrepresentation  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  over  it  again,  even  at  the  risk  of  tiresome  re¬ 
petition.  Professor  Beesly  contends  that  the  kind  of 
“  coercion  which  is  supposed  to  operate  in  a  moral  way, 
“  and  is  distinct  from  all  physical  force,  particularly  that 
“  form  of  it” — that  is,  of  moral  coercion — “known  as  picket- 
“  ing,  should,  when  done  in  a  peacefnl  manner,  be  regarded 
“  as  legal.”  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  very  effectually  coercing  a  man  besides  throttling 
or  beating  him,  and  that  the  point  of  the  offence  lies 
in  the  deliberate  persistence  and  concert  with  which  it  is 
committed,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  offenders 
are  going  out  of  their  way  expressly  to  meddle  with  other 
people,  and  to  prevent  them  from  indulging  their  natural 
inclinations.  In  one  sense  it  may  no  doubt  be  said  that  there 
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is  coercion  in  Unionists  refusing  to  work  in  company  with 
Non-unionists,  or  for  any  employer  who  will  not  agree  to 
the  rules  of  the  Union ;  but  then  the  effect  of  this  on  other 
persons  is  only  an  incidental  result  of  every  man’s  right  to 
decide  for  himself  the  terms  on  which  he  is  willing  to  work. 
The  mischief  begins  when  the  Unionists,  not  content  with 
their  own  freedom,  insist  upon  everybody  else  doing  just 
the  same,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Among  other 
classes  of  the  community,  when  any  one  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  employment  he  tries  to  get  one  more  to  his  taste,  or 
sets  np  for  himself;  or  perhaps  he  merely  threatens  to 
do  this,  and  so  gets  better  terms  from  his  employer. 
Nobody  ever  hears  of  clerks  or  shopmen  walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  place  of  business  which  they  have 
quitted  in  order  to  annoy  and  molest  their  former  em- 
plover  and  his  present  assistants  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in 
the*  world  why  a  particular  class  of  working-men  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  Professor  Beesly  holds  that  the  cabinet¬ 
makers  did  not  use  any  threats,  “  except  those  which  were 
“  perfectly  legitimate  ” ;  but  of  course  this  is  merely  begging 
the  question  as  to  what  is  a  legitimate  threat.  In  this  instance 
the  threat,  it  seems  to  us,  would  not  have  been  an  offence  if 
it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  what  amounted  to  personal 
molestation — that  is,  the  pickets  hanging  about  day  by  day 
for  weeks  together,  and  watching,  and  sometimes  speaking 
to,  the  workmen.  The  Professor  also  complained  that 
“  picketing  wTas  unlawful  only  when  it  was  successful,  for, 
“  as  long  as  the  employers  found  that  they  had  enough 
“  men  to  do  their  work,  they  never  troubled  themselves  to 
“  prosecute  ”  ;  but  to  other  people  it  would  seem  that  the 
effect  of  the  picketing  on  the  persons  who  are  intended 
to  be  influenced  by  it  is  a  very  natural  test  of  the  degree 
of  coercion.  When  picketing  hurts  nobody  there  is  no 
reason  to  cry  out  about  it ;  but  if,  under  the  pressure  of 
picketing,  men  are  seen  to  give  up  their  personal  incli¬ 
nations,  and  to  withdraw  from  work  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  have,  it  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  annoy¬ 
ance  is  of  a  very  real  kind.  The  truth  is  that  peacelul 
coercion,  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Beesly  uses  it,  is 
quite  as  absurd  as  Prince  Bismarck’s  benevolent  neutrality. 

There  is  another  point  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  difference  which  the  concerted  action  of 
numbers  *  makes  in  the  degree  of  annoyance  which  is 
caused  by  what,  as  happening  casually  between  one  person 
and  another,  might  be  treated  with  comparative  indiffer¬ 
ence.  In  the  latter  case,  one  man  may  be  supposed  to 
be  a  match  for  another  man,  and  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  But  when  there  is  a  deliberate  agreement  among 
a  number  of  men  to  take  it  in  turns  for  a  length  of  time 
to  keep  watch  upon  and  annoy  any  one,  not  as  meeting 
him  casually  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  movements, 
but  from  a  settled  purpose  expressly  directed  to  influ¬ 
ence  his  mind,  and  make  him  do  something  which  he 
does  not  want  to  do,  the  persecution  clearly  assumes 
a  much  more  formidable  aspect!  If  legitimate  per¬ 
suasion  is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  there  are  plenty 
of  ways  in  which  the  men  at  work  may  be  reached 
without  constant  personal  attendance  at  the  doors 
of  the  shop.  When  it  is  said  that  the  object  of  the  law 
against  picketing  and  other  forms  of  malicious  molestation 
is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  working  classes,  the  answer 
is  that  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  protect  the  community 
at  large  from  the  aggressions  of  a  particular  class  of  work¬ 
ing-men,  who  are  not  content  with  their  own  lreedom,  but 
think  they  are  entitled,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  make  all 
the  world  go  their  way.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  agitation  against  the  Act  that  it  is  apparently  also 
directed  to  the  suppression  both  of  judges  and  jurymen, 
if  we  interpret  rightly  the  complaint  of  one  of  the  peti¬ 
tions  that  “  poor  men”  are  “  sent  to  prison  just  as  the 
“  ignorance  or  the  prejudice  of  those  who  try  such  cases 
“  may  determine.” 


PLEASURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

!  E  have  lately  examined  some  of  the  educational  contrivances 
by  which  the  path  of  knowledge  is  smoothed  for  the  rising 
generation.  A  box  which  suggests  to  the  uninitiated  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  croquet  or  lawn-tennis  turns  out  to  contain  a  set  of  quaint 
wooden  instruments.  One  resembles  the  skeleton  ol  a  decayed 
chest,  whilst  others  have  the  forms  of  dice,  chess-boards,  or  rect¬ 
angular  rods,  made  of  wood  and  painted  black  and  white.  Armed 
with  these  implements,  the  teacher  of  the  present  day  reaches  the 
understanding  of  the  learner  through  the  eye,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  ears  or  the  back  of  the  untortunifte  patient.  W e 


need  not  speak  of  the  details  of  the  method  of  which  these  objects 
are  the  visible  symbols.  The  success  which  it  has  attained  in 
Germany  sufficiently  authorizes  its  extension  to  British  infants, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  our  children  may  pass  through  the 
mysteries  of  multiplication,  division,  and  the  dreaded  “  rule  of 
three  ”  at  the  cost  of  less  suffering  than  ourselves.  The  main 
principles  upon  which  the  plan  is  founded  are  simple  and  sensible 
enough.  The  first  is  that  children  should  learn  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  arithmetic  by  concrete  symbols.  They  should  not  only 
know,  but  see,  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The  number  nine 
should  not  only  be  thought  of  as  produced  by  the  addition  of  a 
unit  to  eight,  but  should  spontaneously  call  up  a  vision 
of  nine  spots  arranged  in  various  diagrams  which  show  its 
identity  with  sets  of  five  and  four  spots,  or  with  three  sets 
of  three  spots.  The  mere  blank  conception  is  thus  translated 
into  a  sensible  reality,  and  is  much  more  easily  dealt  with  by 
the  childish  understanding  And,  secondly,  the  child  is  to  be 
made  to  understand  the  more  difficult  rules  of  arithmetic  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  resembling  that  which  must  have  led  to  their  first  discovery. 
Instead  of  having  a  magical  formula  stamped  upon  his  memory, 
the  application "  of  which  will,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
bring  out  the  desired  result,  his  infant  powers  are  to  be  gradually 
stimulated  until  the  rule  presents  itself  to  him  as  the  summary  and 
complete  expression  of  his  crude  anticipations.  The  old  method 
was  the  reverse  of  this.  It  gave  the  logical  instead  of  the  natural 
order.  The  abstract  conceptions  which  had  been  slowly  reached 
by  the  mature  intellect  were  impressed  upon  the  childish  mind, 
and  the  rules  founded  upon  them  explained  in  the  most  abstract 
language.  Instead  of  developing  the  principles  latent  in  the  childish 
mind,  a  complete  and  ready-made  system  was  forcibly  thrust  in, 
and  frequently  remained  as  a  mere  set  of  rules  obstinately  refusing, 
to  assimilate  with  previous  acquisitions.  The  same  principles  of 
course  apply  in  all  other  cases.  Children  have  generally  been 
taught  abstract  grammatical  rules  before  knowing  the  language,  to 
which  they  apply,  and  study  maps  of  the  world  instead  of  working 
outwards  from  the  base  supplied  by  the  actual  neighbourhood 
already  familiar  to  their  imaginations. 

Various  questions,  metaphysical,  psychological,  and  practical,  are 
suggested  by  the  new  methods.  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  and  Nesbitt, 
who  have  written  some  useful  school-books  in  which  they  are 
applied,  lay  down  a  principle  in  their  preface  which  seems  rather 
inconsistent  with  their  practice.  Arithmetic,  they  say,  gives  the 
best  training  of  the  reasoning  powers  because  the  student  can  test 
his  a  priori  conclusions  by  the  light  of  experience,  without  appa¬ 
ratus  of  any  kind.  He  must  have  premisses  supplied  in  other 
studies,  but  his  mathematical  knowledge  can  be  evolved  from. his 
inner  consciousness.  This  seems  to  be  a  rather  awkward  principle 
from  which  to  deduce  the  conclusion  that  a  vivid  realization 
through  the  senses  of  the  first  truths  of  the  science  is  the  best 
mode°of  approaching  its  difficulties.  What  is  the  use  of  all  these 
cubes  and  staves  and  pictorial  diagrams  if  the  learner  is  to  be 
evolving  everything  from  his  inner  consciousness  P.  The  method 
seems  rather  to  suggest  that  mathematical  study,  like  all  others, 
has  really  its  base  in  outward  fact ;  and  that,  whether  its  truths 
be  or  be  not  regarded  as  differing  in  kind  from  all  others  when  once 
attained,  they  must,  like  all  others,  be  attained  both  by  the  race 
and  the  individual  through  the  medium  of  sensible  experience.  But, 
not  to  diverge  into  these  endless  discussions,  the  method  involves 
a  practical  doctrine  which  is  more  likely  to  be  definitively  esta¬ 
blished.  Ought  learning,  we  may  ask,  to  be  made  as  pleasant  as 
possible  ?  If  we  could  cany  out  the  principle  accepted  in  the 
“  Kindergarten  ”  system,  and  enable  children  to  turn  all  study  into 
play,  would  they  be  the  better  for  it  ?  There  are,  indeed,  obvious 
limits  to  the  process  in  the  nature  of  things.  A  child  may  be  enticed 
into  school  by  the  delusive  notion  that  he  is  only  learning  a  new 
kind  of  game.  Arithmetic  may  be  insinuated  into  him  under  the 
cloak  of  a  pleasant  puzzle  as  the  proverbial  powder  is  covered  with 
the  jam.  We  have  known  cases  in  later  life  where  a  youth  of 
neglected  education  has  managed  to  learn  arithmetic  by  the  help  of 
a  betting-book,  and  a  lively  interest  in  gambling  has  supplied  the 
place  of  the  blandishments  of  the  schoolmaster.  Horses,  or 
billiard  balls,  or  certain  cubes  of  ivory,  have  served  as  concrete 
symbols  instead  of  black  and  white  cubes  of  wood.  This  process 
of  learning  would  not,  we  presume,  be  approved  by  any  enthusiast. 
And,  leaving  out  of  the  question  its  accidental  disadvantages,  it 
is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not  really  awaken  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties.  If  learning  is  acquired  because  the  process  is  plea¬ 
sant  or  exciting,  that  kind  of  learning  which  can  offer  no  immediate 
pleasure  or  excitement  will  be  rather  less  attractive  than  before. 
Now  in  every  conceivable  branch  of  study,  and  after  every  possible 
inducement  has  been  exhausted,  there  must  remain  a  great  mass  of 
pure  wearisome  drudgery.  Ihe  historical  inquiiei  must  lead 
through  countless  volumes  by  the  Dryasdusts  before  he  can  paint 
any  vivid  picture  upon  his  mental  retina.  The  scientific  ini  esti- 
gator  has  to  accumulate  facts  patiently  for  months  or  years  before 
he  comes  upon  the  experiment  which  is  really  productive  of  new 
light,  and  at  least  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  his  labour  must 
be  wasted  so  far  as  any  new  discovery  is  concerned.  In 
active  life  the  case  is,  if  anything,  stronger.  Every  lawyer 
or  doctor  has  to  plod  through  incalculable  masses  of  dreary 
detail  without  the  stimulant  of  intellectual  interest.  The 
great  bulk  of  mankind,  indeed,  have  to  get  their  living  by 
the  discharge  of  purely  mechanical  functions,  which,  if  they 
possess  any  serious  interest  whatever,  are  interesting  only  to 
a  few  minds  of  exceptional  keenness.  If  dull  drudgery  is  to  be 
the  lot  of  all  men  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  of 
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most  men  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  ought  we  not  to  he 
broken  into  it  early  P  If  we  are  to  be  millhorses,  plodding  our 
monotonous  rounds  for  many  hours  of  every  day,  should  we  be 
early  trained  to  believe  that  duty  merely  means  disporting  our¬ 
selves  according  to  our  pleasure  ?  Life,  says  some  great  though 
anonymous  philosopher,  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles.  Our  new 
teachers  apparently  seek  to  prove  that  arithmetic  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  skittle-playing.  With  all  their  efforts  they 
wfll  not  succeed  in  hoodwinking  us.  The  old  birch-rod  was  a  brutal 
instrument  and  brutally  wielded.  It  is  impossible  to  think  with¬ 
out  a  desire  for  retributive  vengeance  of  the  youthful  spirits 
that  have  been  crushed,  and  the  childhoods  that  have  been  made 
one  long  scene  of  torture,  by  the  pedants  of  a  happily  extinct 
school.  But,  after  all,  though  one  may  disarm  the  pedagogue  ot 
his  rod,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  whip  in  our  daily  lives.  The  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  are  not  likely  to  grow  obsolete. 
We  are  kept  to  our  desks  and  our  benches  by  no  slavedriver  s 
scourge,  but  by  harsh  necessities  which  are  pertectly  well  able  to 
take  its  place.  We  have  all  got  to  be  grubs  in  our  old  age  re¬ 
versing  the  series  of  the  lower  animals;  why  persuade  us  that  we 
may  alwavs  be  butterflies  ? 

The  answer  to  this  argument,  however,  seems  to  be  easy  enough. 
If  hard,  dull  labour  must  come  upon  us,  it  must  come ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  introducing  it  prematurely.  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  shall  work  more  cheerfully  because  we  have  been  forced 
from  our  infancy  to  realize  the  unpleasantness  of  work.  .  We 
must  look  into  the  question  more  closely  and  see  what  is  the 
real  nature  of  the  process.  A  child  must  be  induced  to  learn 
either  by  fear  or  curiosity.  We  may  awaken  its  intellect  or 
we  may  make  it  feel  the  dangers  of  idleness.  The  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  education  is  the  simple  dislike  to  all  intellectual  activity. 
An  average  youth  positively  resents  any  attempt  to  make  him 
exert  his  Intellects.  If  he  is  forced  by  some  external  considera¬ 
tion  to  learn  some  new  lesson,  and  has  his  choice  whether  he  will 
learn  a  rule  by  rote  or  have  its  reason  explained  to  him,  he  will 
unhesitatingly  choose  the  mechanical  method.  Many  lads  would 
far  rather  learn  Euclid  by  heart  than  submit  to  the  disagreeable 
process  of  understanding  the  logical  connexion  of  ideas.  They 
resent  explanation  as  an  injury.  They  will  be  forced  to  think,  and 
thinking  is  the  one  thing  to  which  they  have  an  ineradicable  aver¬ 
sion.  The  old  method  is  impotent  to  overcome  this  blind  resist¬ 
ance.  You  can  force  a  set  of  boys  to  acquire  a  certain  quantity  of 
dead  rules,  but  no  power  on  earth  can  force  them  to  use  their 
minds.  A  lad  taught  against  his  will  is  in  the  same  state 
of  education  still.  He  knows  a  few  more  facts ;  he  is  aware 
that  by  going  through  a  certain  mechanical  process  a  •  cer¬ 
tain  result  will  be  attained;  but  he  is  no  more  capable  of 
usino-  his  powers  to  meet  any  new  combination  of  facts  than 
if  he  had  been  taught  to  turn  the  handle  of  a  calculating  machine. 
To  stimulate  the  rudimentary  intellectual  interest  is  therefore  the 
first  requirement ;  and  the  only  way  of  doing  it  is  to  enable  the 
child  to  discover  by  experiment  that  there  is  really  some  pleasure 
in  intellectual  exercises.  Any  child  who  is  not  an  idiot  has  a 
small  share  of  curiosity  and  a  glimmering  of  delight  in  some 
mental  processes.  By  developing  this  rudimentary  faculty  the 
spark  may  be  fanned  into  flame,  when  it  would  be  utterly  choked 
by  pouring  in  streams  of  knowledge  which  he  is  not  yet  able  to 
assimilate?  So  much  would,  indeed,  be  admitted  by  everybody ; 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  there  is  a  danger  of  carrying  the 
method  to  excess.  If  there  be  any  danger,  we  can  only  say  that 
at  present  it  is  too  far  off  to  be  worth  taking  into  account.  There 
is  no  risk  that  knowledge  or  thought  can  ever  be  too  easy.  A  child 
may  be  taught  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  explanation  of 
arithmetical  rules  if  they  are  skilfully  presented  to  him.  If  he  has, 
like  some  children,  a  special  aptitude  for  arithmetic,  the  constant 
practice  of  the  art  may  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him.  But 
to  the  great  bulk  of  human  beings  the  process  of  working- 
out  “  sums  ”  enough  to  master  the  art  must  always  involve  a  good 
deal  of  labour.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  labour  will  appear 
to  him  to  be  imposed  as  a  task  by  some  blind  “categorical  impera¬ 
tive,”  or  whether  he  will  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its 
advantages.  The  more  learns  the  more  drudgery  he  will  have 
to  undergo ;  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  the  drudgery  should  strike 
him  as  a°mere  senseless  performance  on  a  mental  treadmill  instead 
of  a  process  dictated  by  reasonable  motives. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  unnecessary  of  all  fears 
is  the  fear  that  people  will  ever  find  intellectual  labour  too  agree¬ 
able.  Climbing  a  mountain  must  always  be  hard  work,  if  you 
climb  far  enough  and  fast  enough ;  and  the  heights  to  be 
ascended  by  aspirants  to  knowledge  are  infinite.  There  is 
no  fear  of  their  getting  to  the  top  without  trying,  their  muscle  ; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  need  of  putting  an  additional  weight 
on  their  backs  to  make  the  labour  sufficiently  trying.  Give 
every  possible  inducement ;  allow  them  to  advance  by  the  most 
zigzag  paths  and  by  the  pleasantest  approaches ;  and  they  will 
still  find  that  lungs  and  legs  have  to  be  strained  before  they 
have  reached  a  moderate  elevation.  It  is  quite  needless  to  make 
them  take  the  steepest  paths,  to  force  all  the  terrors  of  the 
ascent  before  their  eyes,  and  to  drive  them  upwards  by 
the  lash  instead  of  appealing  to  them  interest  in  the 
view.  The  necessity  for  drudgery  comes  upon  everybody 
soon  enough,  and  presents  a  sufficiently  ugly  aspect  to  all  imagina¬ 
tions.  When  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  show  how  it  may  be 
made  into  a  source  of  pleasure,  it  will  still  be  only  a  question  be¬ 
tween  going  through  it  intelligently  or  stupidly.  A  clerk  who 
has  to  be  adding  up  figures  all  day  in  a  bank  will  do  it  better  and 


more  quickly  if  he  has  been  well  taught ;  and  he  will  have  learnt 
all  the"  better  if  his  curiosity  has  been  brought  into  alliance  with 
his  sense  of  duty.  The  labour  will  he  less  repulsive  if  he  under¬ 
stands  what  he  is  doing  ;  and  we  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
great  danger  that,  because  arithmetic  was  made  pleasant  as  part 
of  his  school-work,  it  will  he  more  disgusting  when  practised  lor 
his  daily  bread.  Such  a  theory  is  too  refined  to  be  often  applicable  ; 
and  the  plain  practical  advantages  on  the  other  side  are  overwhelm- 
ino*.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  terror  with  which  he  once  re- 
garded  those  hideous  fetiches,  the  Rule  of  Three  and  Practice,  will 
look  doubtfully  at  any  pretext  for  allowing  them  to  haunt  the 
imaginations  of  his  children. 


NEW  NEW  COLLEGE. 

IT  is  comforting  to  have  to  record  a  return  to  common  sense 
and  English  feeling  in  any  matter  of  building,  and  especially 
to  have  to  record  such  a  return  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  For 
a  whole  generation  its  colleges  and  other  buildings  have  been  the 
sport  of  every  wild  vagary  which  could  come  into  the  eyes  of  men 
who  seemed  to  lay  down  one  eternal  rule  for  architectural  designs 

_ namely,  that  no  English  model  was  to  be  followed.  For  twenty, 

almost  for  thirty,  years  past,  the  buildings  of  Oxford  have  been  the 
sport  of  every  wild  and  wayward  fancy.  In  each  of  the  new  forms 
into  which  so  many  ancient  colleges  have  been  transformed,  in 
each  of  the  many  wholly  new  buildings  which  have  sprung  up  side 
by  side  with  them,  among  every  variety  of  style  and  shape  and 
date,  that  one  law  has  ever  been  inflexible.  Anything  else  might  be 
built;  any  other  style  might  he  chosen;  the  buildings  of  any  other 
country  might  be  copied,  or  the  architect  might  draw  wholly  on  the 
resources  of  his  own  brajn,  but  the  one  rule  never  might  be  swerved 
from.  Nothing  might  be  built  which  an  Englishman  of  the  best 
days  of  English  art  could  have  recognized  as  the  work  of  his  own 
nation ;  nothing  might  be  built  which  could  ever  be  in  keeping 
with  any  ancient  building  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain ; 
above  all,  nothing  might  be  built  which  could  be  in  keeping 
with  any  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Oxford  itself.  For  all  these 
years  the  architects  of  every  new  college  or  other  great  building 
would  seem  to  have  racked  their  brains  to  devise  each  one  some¬ 
thing  more  queer,  more  unmeaning,  more  un-English,  more  utterly 
unsuited  to  its  place,  than  the  building  of  the  architect  last  be¬ 
fore  him.  Things  went  on  through  the  several  stages  of  New 
Merton,  New  Christ  Church,  New  Balliol,  till  they  reached  the 
crowning  hideousness  of  Keble.  We  say  the  crowning  hideous¬ 
ness  advisedly,  not  forgetting  the  claims  of  the  Christ  Church 
meat-safe  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  of  Keble  itself.  But  the  meat- 
safe,  if  ugly,  can  hardly  be  called  pretentious.  It  honestly  flaunts 
its  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  does  not  strive  to  disguise  it 
with°any  pretence  of  beauty  or  ornament.  A  famous  chapter  has 
been  written  on  its  architectural  merits,  after  the  pattern  ot  a  more 
famous  chapter  on  snakes  in  Iceland.  But  perhaps  the  answer 
might  have  been  made  in  either  case  that  Iceland  did  not  pretend 
to  °have  any  snakes,  and  that  the  meat-safe  did  not  pretend 
to  have  any  architectural  merits.  But  Keble  College  clearly  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  architectural  merits.  With  no  other  object  than  that 
of  providing  architectural  merits  could  any  man  have  devised  so 
many  eccentricities  of  form  and  colour,  so  many  queer  shapes 
for  the  building  itself,  so  many  queer  hues  for  the  bricks  out  of 
which  the  building  is  put  together..  The  architect  of  Keble 
College  has  at  least  compassed  one  object ;  no  man  can  show  any 
one  brick  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  house.  Another  rival 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  two  strange  buildings  designed  for 
some  astronomical  purpose  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  parks.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  noble  science  of 
astronomy  can  really  call  for  hideousness  in  buildings  devoted  to 
it ;  we  cannot  believe  that  the  contemplation  of  the  vault  of 
heaven,  of  the  starry  cupola  which  Anthemius  strove  to  represent 
on  earth,  can  of  itself  have  led  to  the  devising  of  such  cupolas  as 
form  the  last  contribution  to  scientific  research  at  Oxford.  Their 
outlines  rather  suggest  a  corrupt  following — a  very  corrupt  follow¬ 
ing  indeed — of  some  of  the  works  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  in 
India.  But,  on  the  principle  that  “  corruptio  optimi  est  pessima,” 
we  may  set  down  a  corrupt  following  of  buildings  in  England  or 
Italy  as  something  worse  than  a  corrupt  following  of  anything  in 
India.  And  Keble  College,  with  all  its  queerness,  does  faintly 
remind  us  of  Italy  in  its  bricks  and  of  England  in  its  windows. 
The  Keble  windows  are  windows ;  they  have  mullions ;  it  is  possible 
to  put  glass  into  them.  So  far  we  might  perhaps  look  at  them  as 
the  first  steps  in  a  return  to  better  things.  But  again,  “  corruptio 
optimi  est  pessima”;  Keble  College  comes  just  near  enough  to 
English  models  to  make  English  models  ridiculous;  we  have 
spoken  of  its  crowning'  hideousness,  and  we  cannot  unsay  the 
words. 

At  last  the  tide  has  turned.  There  is  a  proverb  which  says  that, 
when  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  is  at  hand.  Surely  the  build- 
ino-  of  Keble  must  have  involved  the  doubling  or  the  quadrupling 
of  any  tale  of  bricks  that  can  have  been  laid  on  any  of  the  brick¬ 
fields  of  Britain  since  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Colchester.  And 
now  a  Moses  has  come  to  lead  back  Oxford  architecture  into  the 
land  of  common  sense,  into  the  land  of  England  itself.  If  he  could 
only  pull  down  as  well  as  build  up,  he  might  lead  us  back  a 
whole  generation ;  he  might  lead  us  back  to  the  days  before  New 
Merton  and  New  Christ  Church,  to  the  less  aspiring,  but  more 
rational,  times  which  produced  the  front  of  Jesus  College  and 
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the  Grammar  School  of  Magdalen.  And  the  deliverer  has  come 
from  a  most  appropriate  quarter.  The  first  fruits  of  the  new 
English  renaissance  are  to  be  seen  in  the  college  which  was 
the  first  to  arise  as  a  great  building  designed  according  to  a  regular 
plan.  It  is  the  work  of  the  man  who,  among  the  chief  living 
architects,  was  the  last  to  go  over  to  the  foreign  camp,  and  who 
has  been  the  first  to  come  back  to  the  old  paths.  It  is  not  un¬ 
fitting  that  the  first  building  in  Oxford  for  so  many  years  which 
seems  to  have  any  part  or  lot  with  the  ancient  buildings  among 
which  it  finds  itself  should  be  an  addition  made  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  to  the  college  of  William  of  Wykeham. 

The  architect  and  the  college  are  alike  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  return  to  common  sense.  They  have  raised  a  building — or 
rather  an  instalment  of  a  future  larger  building — which  the  founder 
himself  might  have  understood,  and  of  which  he  need  not  have 
been  ashamed.  We  have  heard  it  well  remarked  that  here  at  last 
is  a  building  in  Oxford  of  which  there  is  no  need  to  ask,  What 
style  is  this  ?  What  part  of  the  world  is  that  copied  from  P  So  it 
is.  We  wander  through  New  Merton,  New  Christ  Church,  New 
Balliol,  the  New  Museum,  and  all  the  other  new  things,  and  each  is 
in  a  foreign  language.  This  calls  itself  “  Rhenish ;  ”  that  “  Venetian.” 
New  New  College  does  not  call  itself  anything ;  good  wine  needs 
no  bush  ;  it  is  plain  English,  and  nothing  else.  To  turn  to  it  from 
any  of  the  others  is  like  turning  from  the  letter  of  a  Special  Cor¬ 
respondent  to  a  writing  in  the  natural  English  tongue.  Of  course 
people  cry  out  at  a  piece  of  plain  English  in  building,  just  as  they 
cry  out  at  a  piece  of  plain  English  in  writing.  Write  a  piece  of 
English  of  which  every  Englishman  can  understand  every  word, 
and  the  admirers  of  the  Telegraphic  style,  and  the  professors  of 
the  Art  of  Paraphrasing  will  call  it  bald  and  meagre  and 
vulgar.  So,  when  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  builds  a  building  in 
which  every  Englishman,  above  all  every  Oxford  man,  must 
feel  himself  at  home,  people  cry  out,  in  more  philosophic  phrase, 
that  it  lacks  “  unity  of  design.”  It  might  be  enough  to  answer 
that  the  unity  of  design  will  most  likely  come  out  more  clearly 
when  the  whole  building  is  finished ;  or  it  might  be  enough  to 
answer  that  it  has  at  least  more  unity  of  design  than  the  queer 
things  stuck  about  with  gimcracks  here  and  gimcracks  there,  with 
which  one  has  to  compare  it.  Or  for  a  plain  man  it  might  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  building  looks  exceedingly  well,  and  that, 
if  it  is  lacking  in  unity  of  design,  unity  of  design  cannot  greatly 
matter.  Lovers  of  English  art  will  rejoice  to  see  English  art 
spring  up  again,  without  greatly  caring  how  it  looks  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Objective  or  the  Unconditioned. 

What  is  already  built  is  a  single  block  of  buildings  in  Holywell. 
To  an  eye  used  to  mediaeval  buildings  it  looks  too  lofty  ;  but  this 
is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  must  not  servilely  copy  ancient 
models,  but  rather  adapt  ancient  principles  to  our  own  needs.  We 
need  loftier  buildings  than  our  forefathers  needed,  and  we  must 
have  them.  And  if,  as  is  hoped,  the  houses  on  the  other  side 
of  the  narrow  street  may  shortly  be  pulled  down,  then  the 
new  building  will  be  seen  from  points  of  view  where  its 
height  will  no  longer  seem  excessive.  Within  the  college 
itself  it  hardly  seems  so  now.  And  here  the  improvement  which 
has  been  wrought  is  wonderful.  The  city  wall,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  comes  within  the  precincts  of  New  College.  The  chapel, 
the  hall,  all  the  other  older  buildings  of  the  college,  stand  within 
the  wall ;  the  bell-tower  stands  without.  A  comparison  of  this 
bell-tower  with  that  of  Magdalen  shows  how  well  the  ancient 
builders  knew  how  to  adapt  each  building  to  its  own  place.  A 
superficial  observer  may  be  tempted  to  call  the  tower  of  New  Col¬ 
lege  plain,  and  even  ugly,  in  contrast  to  the  highly  finished, 
though  not  very  highly  enriched,  tower  of  Magdalen.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  their  positions.  Magdalen  tower  stands  wholly  within 
the  college,  and  is  purely  ecclesiastical.  New  College  tower  is 
close  to  the  wall,  outside  the  wall ;  it  might,  on  occasion,  have 
been  turned  to  purposes  of  defence.  Ecclesiastical  in  its  primary 
object,  it  still  fittingly  puts  on  something  of  the  hardness  and 
sternness  of  military  architecture.  This  tower,  with  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  bastion  and  a  large  part  of  the  wall,  can  now  be  seen, 
which  before  they  could  not,  and  a  noble  group  they  make. 
One  thing  only  we  regret.  To  connect  the  new  part  of  the 
college  beyond  the  wall  with  the  chapel  and  other  buildings, 
a  doorway  through  the  wall  was  needed.  In  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  it  should,  we  hold,  have  been  perfectly  plain ;  unluckily  it 
is  made  with  shafts  and  deep  mouldings ;  it  is  a  doorway  fit  for 
a  hall  or  a  chapel,  not  for  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress. 
Otherwise  the  opening  of  these  hitherto  concealed  portions  of  old 
Oxford,  and  the  grouping  of  the  old  and  the  new  buildings,  is  by  far 
the  greatest  architectural  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  many  a  long  day. 

The  opening  of  the  tower  of  New  College  and  of  the  adjoining 
city  wall  suggests  another  piece  of  Oxford  antiquity  of  far  earlier 
date  which  has  been  lately  brought  to  light.  The  tower  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  which  stood,  like  that  of  New  College,  so  as 
almost  to  form  part  of  the  town  wall,  is  an  undoubted  specimen  of 
Primitive  Romanesque.  But,  like  many  other  specimens  of 
Primitive  Romanesque,  it  might  very  well  be  later  than 
the  coming  of  William,  and  it  has  been  thought  of  late 
to  be  one  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Robert  of  Oily,  who, 
after  his  English  wife  had  taught  him  to  mend  his  ways, 
was  an  undoubted  builder  of  churches  in  Oxford.  This  tower, 
in  short,  has  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
famous  towers  of  Coleswegen  in  the  lower  town  of  Lincoln. 
But  now  some  of  the  lower  windows  are  brought  to  light,  divided, 
not  by  mere  midwall  shafts,  but  by  actual  balusters,  like  those  of 


Jarrow,  or  Earls  Barton,  or  St.  Benet’s  at  Cambridge.  It  is  not 
safe  to  dogmatize  on  such  a  point,  but  they  certainly  suggest  the 
thought  that  the  tower  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  Robert  of  Oily. 
But  nothing  in  Oxford  is  likely  to  be  much  older  than  Edward 
the  Elder ;  and,  paradox  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  gap  between 
Edward  the  Elder  and  William  the  Conqueror  is  much  smaller 
than  the  gap  between  Benedict  Biscop  and  Edward  the  Elder. 


A  LITTLE  DINNER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  new  Star  and  Garter  Company, 
signs  himself  “  Amphitryon,”  has  raised  a  question  which  has  just 
now  a  special  interest.  There  is  a  sentimental  charm  in  the  idea  of  a 
little  dinner  in  the  country  which  appeals  especially  to  people  who, 
by  the  inexorable  laws  of  fashion,  are  tied  to  town  when  the 
country  is  at  its  best.  It  touches  those  poetical  instincts  which, 
in  however  rudimentary  a  form,  exist  even  in  the  most  vulgar  and 
trivial  natures,  and  promises  at  least  a  momentary  respite  from  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  gregarious  existence.  The  dullest  mind  is 
tempted  to  picture  a  snug,  secluded  hostelry,  embowered  in  trees 
that  shade  a  pleasant  lawn,  where  dessert  and  a  cigar  may  be 
taken  after  dinner.  Instead  of  the  stereotyped  Thomas  in  a  dirty- 
white  tie,  there  is  a  neat-handed  Phyllis  to  wait  at  table,  and  the 
dishes,  though  simple,  are  pure  and  well  cooked.  The  ideal  is  a 
pretty  one,  but  alas  for  the  reality !  If  such  a  place  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  it  is  certainly  not  within  the  range  of  London.  At 
every  favourite  spot  the  quiet  little  inn  has  grown  into  a  bloated 
hotel,  with  the  regulation  coffee-room,  and  the  irrepressible 
waiter,  and  the  only  trait  of  primitive  innocence  is  the  list 
of  wines  at  the  prices  of  fifty  years  back.  Wherever  the  rail¬ 
ways  go  a  vast  multitude  of  course  follows ;  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  to  be  made  to  suit  the  altered  character  of  the 
company.  This  is  really  the  secret  of  the  decline  of  the  pleasant 
country  quarters  which  were  still  to  be  discovered  here  and  there 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more 
enjoyable  than  a  visit  to  Burford  Bridge  in  the  days  when  it  could 
be  reached  only  by  road.  The  quaint  old  inn,  with  its  picturesque 
garden  sloping  up  Box  Hill,  was  as  quiet  as  a  private  house,  and 
its  general  appointments  were  in  keeping  with  the  class  which 
chiefly  frequented  it.  Then  came  the  railways  to  Dorking  and 
West  Humble,  and  the  whole  charm  of  the  spot  was  quickly  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  are  the  fault  of  the  innkeepers.  They  are  bound,  of  course, 
to  keep  their  houses  open  to  all  and  sundry ;  and,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  it  is  the  majority  who  settle  the  character  of  the 
accommodation.  Mr.  Gladstone  not  long  since  laid  down  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  proper  rule  of  modem  enterprise  was  to  aim  at 
the  masses  of  the  population,  and  leave  other  people  to  shift  for 
themselves ;  but  for  the  present  the  Railway  Company  to  whom  he 
offered  this  advice  has  only  taken  half  of  it,  and  the  absolute  dead- 
level  of  third  class  has  not  yet  been  reached.  What  has  happened 
at  Box  Hill  has  naturally  happened  elsewhere  ;  along  the  Thames, 
at  Sevenoaks,  and  scores  of  other  places.  The  Crystal  Palace  and 
Alexandra  Park  have  no  doubt  great  natural  advantages  in  the 
noble  prospects  which  they  overlook ;  but  they  too  have  preferred 
to  surrender  to  the  multitude.  It  would  be  churlish  to  grudge  the 
latter  their  share  of  recreation,  and  they  are  of  course  entitled  to 
take  it  in  their  own  way ;  but  all  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
impossible  to  cater  simultaneously  for  the  people  who  go  about  in 
their  thousands,  and  for  those  who  want  ease  and  quiet.  The 
Greenwich  dinner  still  seems  to  maintain  its  reputation ;  and  to 
those  who  do  not  go  too  often,  there  is  a  certain  freshness  and 
novelty  in  it  which  is  agreeable  enough.  But  Greenwich  can  now 
hardly  be  considered  in  the  country,  and,  except  for  the  look-out  on 
the  river,  people  might  as  well  have  the  dinner  in  town,  where  it 
could  of  course  be  equally  well  cooked.  Prices  at  Greenwich  have 
hitherto  had  some  effect  in  preventing  an  excessive  rush,  but  there 
are  indications  of  a  similar  invasion  to  that  which  has  occurred 
elsewhere. 

The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  deterioration  of  country 
dinners  is  mainly  due  to  the  vast  increase  of  business  in  that  way, 
which  has  not  only  swamped  the  resources  of  the  providers,  but 
destroyed  the  special  charm  which  attaches  to  going  out  of  town — 
that  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  quiet  and  seclusion.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  out  of  town  if  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
goes  with  you,  and  the  same  gabble,  bustle,  and  parade  sur¬ 
round  you  wherever  you  turn.  And  it  is  this  which  makes 
one  rather  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  magnificent  project 
to  which  “  Amphitryon,”  in  language  equal  to  the  occasion, 
has  just  directed  attention  from  the  most  benevolent  and 
disinterested  motives.  He  has  long  sorrowed,  it  seems,  over  the 
melancholy  condition  of  English  cookery,  and  has  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  render  it  less  out  of  keeping  with  our  pretensions 
to  civilization.  What  has  of  late  particularly  struck  him  has  been 
the  want  of  some  suburb  or  village  within  the  range  of  London 
where  society  might  enjoy  the  charms  of  the  coimtry  combined 
with  the  refinement,  good  taste,  and  high  living  of  the  capital.  He 
admits  that  in  this  respect  other  capitals  are  nearly  as  badly  off  as 
our  own,  and  that  the  “  Blue  House  ”  at  Laxenburg,  near  Vienna, 
is  almost  the  only  place  in  Europe  that  comes  near  to  satisfying  his 
ideal.  The  “  Star  and  Garter  ”  at  Richmond,  however,  will  soon,  if 
he  can  only  carry  out  his  plans,  cast  Laxenhurg  into  the  shade. 

“  The  view  of  wood  and  water  is  superb,”  which  indeed  all  will 
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admit ;  “  the  air  is  fine  and  dry,”  like  the  champagne ;  “  the 
gardens  capable  of  great  floral  beauty,”  which,  however,  is  still 
hidden  in  the  future ;  and  “  any  one  who  stays  there  after 
nine  o’clock  on  a  summer’s  evening  is  almost  deafened  by  the 
nightingales” — a  touch  worthy  of  George  Robins.  We  may 
expect  to  see  in  the  advertisements,  “  By  express  desire,  the 
nightingales  will  sing  at  nine  o’clock.”  The  natural  charms  of 
Richmond  Hill  sink,  however,  into  comparative  insignificance 
by  the  side  of  the  culinary  delights  which  are  now  promised  under 
the  management  of  “  Amphitryon.”  He  has  long  been  impressed 
by  the  conviction  that  “  the  one  great  drawback  to  the  success  and 
Tenown  of  our  modern  cooks  is  that  they  or  their  masters  will  not 
or  cannot  spend  the  money  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  high  art  ” ;  but  “  Never  to  think  of  expense  ”  is  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  new  Company.  Everything,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  on  the  grandest  scale  in  connexion  with  this  enterprise.  It  has 
heen  taken  up  by  two  not  merely  rich,  but  “  very  rich  capitalists  ” ; 
no  less  a  person  than  “  Amphitryon  ”  is  going  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  his  gastronomic  experience  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  as  well  as,  indeed,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose,  the 
assistance  of  his  own  hand  in  the  occasional  preparation  of 
sauces;  and  one  of  the  chefs  is  the  great  Barberel,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hand,  we  are  assured,  for  entremets ,  and  as  a  confiseur. 

“  Amphitryon  ”  gives  us  a  highly  dramatic,  and  almost  tragic, 
account  of  his  difficulty  in  persuading  Barberel,  by  personal 
entreaties  and  a  handsome  douceur,  to  accept  the  situation.  It 
was  by  working  on  Barberel’s  feelings  as  an  artist,  however,  that  he 
chiefly  won  his  triumph.  “  Chez  un  vrai  artiste,  mon  bon  Bar¬ 
berel,”  he  said,  “  le  bien-etre  de  la  noble  science  de  degustation  est 
pour  quelque  chose  ” ;  which  the  great  artist  admitted,  adding  that 
if  everybody  thought  as  “  the  Colonel  ”  did,  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  assured,  “  car,  au  moins,  on  dinerait  mieux.” 

We  are  rather  startled,  however,  to  find  that  “Amphitryon”  in  the 
course  of  his  lifelong  gastronomic  studies  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
meaning  of  cordon  bleu.  He  tells  Barberel  that  he  will  take  him 
in  hand  and  send  him  back  to  his  former  employer,  M.  Morel,  “  un 
meilleur  cordon  bleu  que  lui-meme.”  It  is  odd  that  “Amphi¬ 
tryon  ”  should  not  know  that  “  cordon  bleu  ”  is  exclusively  applied 
to  women  cooks.  The  story  is  that  Mme.  Dubarry,  indignant 
at  a  declaration  by  Louis  XV.  that  no  woman  could  attain  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  cooking,  sought  out  the  cleverest 
expert  of  her  own  sex  whom  she  could  find,  let  her  into  the  secret 
of  the  King's  favourite  dishes,  and  then  set  before  the 
voluptuary  a  dinner  which  enchanted  him.  He  was  amazed 
to  find  that  it  was  a  cutsiniere  who  had  thus  regaled  him, 
and  assigned  her  a  cordon  bleu  at  the  request  of  Mme. 
Dubarry,  who  thus  appears  oddly  enough  as  a  champion  of 
woman’s  rights.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  the  name  of  the 
cuisiniere  does  not  appear  in  the  roll  of  the  Order.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  bill  of  fare.  Everything  is  to  be  done  regardless 
of  expense,  and  “  Amphitryon  ”  gives  us  illustrations  of  what  he 
means  by  this.  The  best  artistes,  he  asserts,  invariably  use  light 
broth,  and  never,  water  for  soups  or  sauces.  This  broth  is  made  of 
beef,  veal,  and  other  ingredients,  and  costs  a  large  sum.  “  Now,  I 
should  like  to  know,”  asks  “  Amphitryon,”"  how  many  of  our  best 
hotels  and  restaurants— nay,  how  many  of  our  palaces  and  our  best 
clubs — ever  have  seven  gallons  of  this  hroth  lying  idle  ready  to 
be  used  instead  of  water  in  making  soups  and  sauces.”  The 
question  is  not  answered ;  but  of  course  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  seven  gallons  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the 
ocean  of  costly  sauce  which  will  always  be  found  at  the  “  Star 
and  Garter.”  Some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  be 
expended  on  this  enterprise  may  also  be  gathered  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  preparation  of  sauces  has  been  rehearsed 
by  the  Chairman  and  his  assistants.  “  To  satisfy  ourselves 
that  we  were  ‘proof ’on  every  side,  we  started  with  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  commenced  by  all  three  devoting  ourselves  for 
eight  entire  days  to  make  the  eight  ‘  foundation  sauces’  of 
high  art — one  sauce  each  day.  One  of  these — the  Velouto — 
has  hitherto  usually  taken  two  days  to  make,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  was  got  ready  in  twenty-four  hours.  These  eight  sauces  are  the 
foundation  of  all  known  sauces  and  soups,”  and  “  Amphitryon  ” 
modestly  hopes  that  he  has  laid  the  basis  of  “  something  not  ordi¬ 
narily  to  be  met  with  at  public  places.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  weak  point  of  this  grand  scheme  lies  in 
the  assumption  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  people  capable 
of  appreciating  high-art  cookery  to  keep  the  hotel  going  on 
the  scale  which  it  has  now  reached.  Originally  it  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  place,  with  a  limited  class  of  customers,  who  went 
there  pretty  regularly,  and  who  cared  more  for  the  repose  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  than  for  masterpieces  of  culinary  art.  They  were, 
most  of  them,  satisfied  with  wholesome  food  and  good  wine.  Since 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Company  the  establishment  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  old  frequenters  have  been  driven  away 
by  the  promiscuous  multitude  which  does  not  mind  paying  high 
rices  for  a  bad  dinner.  It  is  only  in  a  very  select  circle  that 
igh  art  in  anything,  whether  cookery  or  painting,  can  be  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  exclu¬ 
siveness  will  be  found  at  the  “  Star  and  Garter.”  Another 
point  on  which  we  think  “Amphitryon”  is  mistaken  is  in 
thinking  that  a  fine  dinner  and  the  contemplation  of  pretty 
scenery  naturally  go  together.  On  the  contrary,  the  epicure, 
of  whom  Brillat  Savarin  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  finds  his 
enjoyment  in  concentrating  his  whole  attention  on  the  table. 
It  was  one  of  Savarin’s  theories  that  the  pleasure  of  a  good  dinner 
was  quite  independent  of  hunger  or  even  appetite,  and  in  fact  he 


seems  to  have  been  rather  afraid  of  an  appetite,  as  tending  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  coarse  satisfaction  of  nature  for  the  subtleties  of  artistic 
perception.  In  town  a  restaurant  of  very  high  excellence  would 
probably  do  very  well ;  but  it  would  have  to  depend  upon  a  limited 
number  of  customers  who  would  be  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and 
whose  tastes  in  the  way  of  quiet  and  elegant  repose  would  have 
to  be  carefully  studied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  thought 
that  people  who  are  really  enjoying  fresh  air  and  a  beautiful  land¬ 
scape  can  dispense  with  luxurious  dishes.  What  is  now  wanted 
in  the  rural  precincts  of  London  is  not  cookery  after  the  fashion 
of  Lucullus  or  Apicius,  but  plain  wholesome  food  and  unadulterated 
liquor.  This  is  a  very  modest  ambition,  but  at  present,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  seldom  attainable. 


NEW  SEES. 

THE  House  of  Commons  has  shown,  both  by  its  ready  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  St.  Albans  Bishopric  Bill,  after  just  enough  of 
opposition  to  add  emphasis  to  its  expressed  opinion,  and  by  the 
majorities  with  which  it  protested  against  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the 
small  and  incongruous  clique  who  were  able  to  obstruct  the  further 
progress  of  the  Episcopate  Bill,  that  the  question  of  increasing 
the  number  of  Bishops  in  England,  in  something  like  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  population,  has  passed  from  the  province  of 
the  theorizer  to  that  of  practical  statesmen.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  whether,  with  the  swarm  of  Government  Bills  stopping 
the  way,  and  the  discordant  opposition  of  the  followers  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Dillwyn,and  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  harass¬ 
ing  its  flanks,  the  Episcopate  Bill  can  reach  the  Statute-book  before 
the  prorogation  ;  as,  however,  we  may  now  assume  that  its  success 
is  only  a  matter  of  time,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine 
how  far  the  destitution  which  it  seeks  to  meet  is  a  real  one,  and 
what  are  the  parts  of  the  country  which  most  urgently  demand 
relief. 

When  the  bishopric  of  St.  Albans  has  been  established  the 
Episcopate  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  will 
(taking  Gloucester  and  Bristol  together)  include  twenty-nine 
dioceses,  comprising  four  in  Wales,  and  the  exceptional  bishop¬ 
ric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  as  to  which  in  the  present  connexion 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  say.  The  twenty-four  remaining 
sees  distributed  over  the  forty  counties  of  England  differ 
very  widely  both  in  area  and  population,  although  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  impossible,  consistently  with  preserving  their  present 
.number,  and  with  a  reasonable  respect  for  the  co-relations  between 
county  and  diocese,  further  to  reduce  these  discrepancies.  At  the 
same  time  it  might  be  recollected  that  these  ditlerences  (not  to 
refer  to  the  now  obsolete  distinction  of  capriciously  varying  in¬ 
comes)  are  as  nothing  to  those  which  existed  some  forty  years  ago. 
At  that  epoch  the  then  twenty-two  sees  of  England  (with  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Bristol  still  parted,  and  Ripon,  Manchester,  and  St. 
Albans  not  yet  existing)  represented  in  their  varying  areas  the 
long  and  eventful  history  of  their  gradual  formation.  The  primi¬ 
tive  sees,  such  as  Canterbury,  London,  and  Winchester,  for  in¬ 
stance,  recalled  the  regnal  arrangements  of  the  Heptarchy.  Lincoln 
crystallized  more  than  one  chapter  of  English  history  in  its  see, 
which,  after  the  abstraction  of  Oxford  and  Peterborough  at  the 
Reformation,  still  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames,  but 
of  which  the  throne  had,  after  the  Conquest,  moved  from  the 
Oxfordshire  Dorchester  to  the  hill  of  Lincoln  ;  while  Henry  the 
VIII. ’s  bishoprics  betrayed  the  hasty  workmanship  which  could  run 
up  a  diocese  for  Bristol  by  the  annexation  of  Dorsetshire,  and  create 
sees  of  Oxford  and  Peterborough  with  so  little  relief  to  Lincoln.  The 
remodelling  of  the  dioceses  which  followed  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Church  reform  of  1835  has  been  of  a  very  wholesale 
character,  and  in  any  further  distribution  of  sees  we  are  accordingly 
confronted  with  arrangements  which  have  a  very  reduced 
traditionary  prestige  to  set  off  against  patent  anomalies  or  proved 
inconveniences.  We  may  illustrate  our  position  by  one  or  two 
examples.  The  absurdity  of  yoking  the  two  counties  of  Essex, 
with  a  population  of  419,000  in  1871,  and  Hertfordshire  with  one 
of  1 78,000,  both  of  them  north  of  the  Thames,  to  a  bishopric  which 
takes  its  title  from  a  town  of  Kent,  and  which  is  already  charged 
with  the  Kentish  portion  of  London,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
telling  arguments  in  favour  of  the  St.  Albans  arrangement.  Yet 
this  anomaly  only  dates  from  our  own  time.  The  original  bishopric 
of  Rochester  was  comprised  in  some  eighty  or  ninety  parishes 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  Kent,  the  easy  care  of  which  was 
supposed  to  leave  ample  time  to  the  Bishop  to  give  his  services  in 
aid  of  the  overtaxed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
coadjutor  with  the  status  of  a  diocesan.  But  the  reformers  of  1835 
had — given  bishop  and  cathedral  at  Rochester — to  find  for  them  a 
diocese.  So  they  took  Essex  from  London,  and  Hertfordshire  from 
Lincoln,  a»d  heaped  them  on  the  little  Kentish  see.  Lincoln  had 
also  to  yield  (and  herein  very  reasonably)  Bedfordshire  and 
Huntingdonshire  to  Ely,  Rutland  and  Leicestershire  to  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  Buckinghamshire  to  Oxford,  while  it  took  in  ex¬ 
change  Nottinghamshire  both  from  the  diocese  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  York.  We  shall  not  multiply  illustrative  instances,  but 
proceed  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  districts  of  England 
which  might  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  moderate  and  tenta¬ 
tive,  yet  real  and  successful,  application  of  the  Episcopate  Bill. 
We  dismiss  at  once  all  plans  of  unlimited  cutting-up  and  gig- 
bishops,  while  for  present  purposes  we  regard  the  plan  of  a  bishop 
per  county  as  too  ideal,  and  as  in  fact  impracticable  with  the 
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of  Derby,  Derbyshire  would  have  to  build  its  cathedral.  Stafford¬ 
shire  might  further  be  relieved  by  joining  its  northern  and  more 
hilly  portion  to  the  see  of  Derby. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  province  of  York.  Of  course 
Northumberland  with  its  336,000  inhabitants,  spread  over  an  enor¬ 
mous  acreage,  must  be  divorced  from  Durham  with  its  rapidly- 
growing  population  of  521,000.  The  spacious  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Newcastle,  would  no  doubt  very  vigorously  assert  its 
claims  to  be  the  cathedral  as  against  the  venerable  minster  of 
Hexham  in  its  quiet  country  town.  The  population  of  the  three 
Hidings  of  Yorkshire  was  in  1 87 1  as  follows : — North,  294,000 ;  East, 
246,000 ;  West,  1,495,000.  The  first  two  are  now  attached  to  the 
arcliiepiscopal  see,  which  is  further  burdened  with  the  general 
ecclesiastical  business  of  the  whole  Church  attaching  to  a  Primacy ; 
and  the  West  Hiding  belongs  to  Iiipon.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  latter  diocese,  and  it  would 
also  be  well,  if  possible,  to  relieve  York,  which  would  probably 
retain  the  North  Hiding,  while  Beverley  Minster  would  appro¬ 
priately  and  conveniently  give  a  throne  to  the  Bishop  of  the  East 
Hiding.  Adjacent  to,  if  not  absorbed  by,  Leeds  (a  town  of  now 
nearly  300,000  inhabitants),  stand  the  ruins  of  Kirk  stall  Priory, 
in  a  condition  (as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  reported)  admitting  of  easy 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  repair  ;  and  with  such  a  cathedral 
close  by,  and  all  but  ready,  Leeds  might  well  endow  another 
bishopric  for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  West 
Riding. 

The  south-eastern  corner  of  Lancashire,  including  Liverpool, 
at  present  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Chester,  but  already  Liver¬ 
pool  has  publicly  expressed  its  discontent  at  an  arrangement  which 
is  alike  spiritually  inconvenient  and  mortifying  to  the  dignity  of 
the  second  largest  town  in  England,  and  has  more  or  less  promised 
to  bear  its  part  in  repairing  the  deficiency.  A  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
could  hardly  be  set  up  without  a  cathedral  of  Liverpool  being  also- 
projected.  Neither  need  be  a  difficulty  there,  and  we  should 
anticipate  that  Liverpool  would  be  one  of  the  first  places  to  come 
forward  with  a  practical  proposal  for  another  bishop. 

We  do  not  of  course  mean,  in  offering  this  sketch,  to  suggest 
that  all  the  new  sees  which  we  have  indicated  can  or  ought  to  be 
undertaken  at  once.  We  have  never  forgotten  that  the  measure 
011  which  any  projects  may  be  founded  is  a  permissive  one,  and 
that  the  engine  which  it  proposes  to  employ  is  voluntary  munifi¬ 
cence.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  demand  for  an  in¬ 
creased  Episcopate  is  both  a  real  and  a  pressing  grievance,  and 
one  which  exists  in  every  quarter  of  England.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  districts  in  which  the  population  is  most 
heavy  are  also  for  the  most  part  those  in  which  it  is  most  rapidly 
increasing.  The  huge  figures  which  we  have  quoted,  such  as  those 
from  Staffordshire  or  Warwickshire,  are  figures  of  four  years  back, 
and  are  already  much  outstripped.  After  all  the  claims  which  we 
have  presented  shall  have  been  discussed,  the  great  problem  of  the 
spiritual  supervision  of  London  will  remain  unsolved. 


great  differences  in  population  and  acreage  between  the  various 
counties.  In  each  case  we  shall  have  something  to  say,  both 
upon  the  area  of  the  diocese  and  the  selection  of  the  see-town ; 
while  we  rest  our  practical  plan  upon  the  practical  necessities  of 
teeming  population,  not  upon  the  artistic  claims  of  picturesque 
churches  languishing  for  the  brevet  rank  of  cathedral.  We 
have  always  contended  that  a  bishop  without  a  cathedral  and  a 
chapter  is  an  imperfect  institution,  and  we  shall  not  travel  again 
over  that  beaten  road,  while  admitting  the  frequent  present  neces¬ 
sity  for  starting  with  the  bishop  and  leaving  the  cathedral  and  its 
staff  to  follow.  The  three  newest  English  bishoprics  have  in  this 
respect  been  fortunate,  as  cathedrals  were  found  ready  made  in 
the  right  places  at  Ripon,  Manchester,  and  St.  Albans,  and  chapters 
in  the  two  former. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  St.  Albans  Bill  will 
have  noticed  a  transient  disappointment  on  the  part  of  some  in¬ 
habitants  of  Surrey  that  the  new  see  was  not  made  one  of  South¬ 
wark.  The  whole  county  of  Surrey  contained  in  round  numbers, 
by  the  census  of  1871,  823,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  much  the 
larger  portion  belonged  to  the  eastern  or  London  part  of  the 
diocese.  This  district,  by  the  Bill,  will  be  separated  from  the 
remaining  county,  which  still  continues  within  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  and  be  assigned  to  the  reconstituted  Rochester. 
But  a  calmer  examination  of  the  question  has  convinced  the 
objectors  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  scheme  ought  to  be  closed 
with.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  that,  if  even  a  wider 
system  of.  episcopal  extension  could  prevail,  there  would  be  ample 
scope  in  West  Kent  alone  for  the  labours  of  future  bishops  of 
Rochester,  while  the  reasons  for  founding  a  bishopric  of  Southwark, 
with  St.  Saviour's  as  the  cathedral,  would  then  be  irresistible.  We 
pass  over  the  claims  which  have  been  very  energetically  pressed 
for  the  separation  of  Cornwall,  with  362,000  souls  and  a  length  of 
eighty  miles,  from  Devonshire,  with  its  population  of  600,000, 
not  because  we  do  not  consider  it  a  very  strong  case,  but  because 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  has  made  its  merits  publicly  felt,  which 
may  not  have  happened  with  other  equally  crying  anomalies  of  the 
same  kind.  The  union  of  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  may 
not,  as  far  as  population  goes,  offer  the  strongest  claim  for  re¬ 
adjustment.  But  with  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which  is  just  about 
to  be  completed,  and  two  existing  chapters,  we  should  think 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to  provide  two  bishops. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  would  deny  the  claim  of  the  large  county 
of  Suffolk,  with  its  341,000  inhabitants,  to  be  relieved  from  the 
unnatural  dismemberment  which  assigns  it  in  part  to  Norwich — 
possessing  otherwise  the  whole  extensive  county  of  Norfolk,  with 
a  population  of  333,000 — and  in  part  to  Ely,  which,  without  this 
addition,  ranges  over  the  three  counties  of  Cambridge,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  and  Hunts,  with  an  aggregate  flock  of  383,000.  The  question 
will  of  course  arise  of  the  see-town  ;  and  the  choice  will  be  between 
the  picturesque  old  county  town  of  Ipswich,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  no  church  of  commanding  size  and  importance,  and  which 
is  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  county,  and  the  smaller,  but  rather 
more  central,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  its  two  enormous  parish 
churches  to  recall  the  fame  of  its  now  wholly  destroyed  Abbey. 

Leicestershire,  with  240,000  inhabitants,  would  probably  think 
itself  entitled  to  stand  apart  from  Peterborough,  which  would  still 
be  left  with  Northamptonshire  (now  developing  into  a  mining 
region),  and  numbering'  232,000  in  1871,  and  little  Rutland,  with 
its  contingent  of  23,000.  But  as  outsiders  we  must  pass  on  to  far 
stronger  claims  in  other  midland  shires.  Eight  counties,  divided 
between  four  bishops,  form  a  broad  belt  comprising  3,061,000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  extending  across  all  England  from  east  to  west  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Lincolnshire  with  41 7,000  and  Nottinghamshire  with  293,000 
souls  belong  to  Lincoln ;  Derbyshire  with  336,000  and  Stafford¬ 
shire  with  748,000  to  Lichfield ;  Shropshire  with  240,000  is 
divided  between  the  already  overweighted  Lichfield  and  Hereford, 
which  also  claims  its  own  county  of  125,000  population  ;  while  to 
Worcester,  in  addition  to  Worcestershire,  with  its  own  population 
of  317,000,  is  assigned  Warwickshire  with  585,000.  Here  is 
obviously  a  demand  which  is,  on  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  irresistible,  both  for  more  bishops 
and  for  redistribution.  Three,  or  at  least  two,  fresh  sees  must  be 
formed,  and  Shropshire  ought  at  once  to  be  assigned  in  its  totality 
to  Hereford.  The  only  difficulty  as  to  the  diocese  for  Warwick¬ 
shire  will  be  the  choice  of  a  see-town ;  Birmingham  is  by  far  the 
hugest  place  in  the  count}',  but  it  is  in  a  corner,  while  the  large 
and  ancient  city  of  Coventry — for  several  centuries  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  cathedrals  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
and  between  the  destruction  of  that  cathedral  at  the  Reformation 
and  late  changes,  a  titular  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry — still  possesses  a  parish  church  well  calculated  to  be  raised 
to  cathedral  rank. 

WTe  are  now  left  to  deal  with  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Derby, 
and  Nottingham.  No  sane  person  can  deny  that  Staffordshire  alone 
is  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  most  vigorous  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  can  adequately  deal  with,  and  the  only  question  which 
remains  to  be  settled  is,  whether  there  should  be  two  or  one  bishop 
for  Derbyshire  and  Notts.  We  should  prefer  two,  and  we  conceive 
that  population  combined  with  area  justifies  the  claim  ;  but  one  only 
would  be  better  than  the  present  arrangements.  If  there  were  a 
bishop  for  each  county,  the  position  of  Nottingham,  in  a  corner  of 
its  shire,  would  militate  against  its  being  selected  as  the  see-town, 
in  spite  of  its  population  and  its  fine  church  ;  while  the  claims  of 
Southwell,  with  its  magnificent  minster,  till  lately  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name  collegiate  (as  it  had  been  from  the  earliest  times),  would 
be  recognized  as  preponderating.  If  there  ever  should  be  a  Bishop 


SCOTCH  FEEING  MARKETS. 

IF  Scotch  farmers  enjoy  a  satisfactory  fixity  of  tenure  in  their 
land,  thanks  to  the  system  of  nineteen  years’  leases,  the  same- 
thing  cannot  be  said  of  their  labourers.  In  some  of  the  Northern 
counties  at  least  the  farm-labourer  never  considers  himself  as  settled 
in  his  place,  however  comfortable  his  master  may  make  him.  The 
change  of  service  at  the  Whitsun  Day  and  Martinmas  terms  are 
regarded  as  the  great  events  in  an  otherwise  monotonous  existence. 
Feeing  (hiring)  markets  are  held  half-yearly  in  all  the  towns  and 
important  villages.  These  are  of  course  arranged  so  as  not  to  clash 
-with  each  other,  and  if  masters  or  men  do  not  manage  to  suit  them¬ 
selves  at  one  place,  they  go  elsewhere,  and  are  sure  to  succeed  at 
last.  There  can  seldom  be  much  trouble  in  coming  to  an  agreement. 
A  man  who  is  giving  up  a  good  place,  if  not  on  principle,  at  least 
in  obedience  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  custom,  has  probably  the 
intention  of  returning  to  it  so  soon  as  possible,  so  that  how  he  may 
fare  in  the  meantime  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference.  Take  it  all  in  all,  there  can  be  no  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  labourer’s  place  and  another.  The  quarters  may 
be  more  or  less  comfortable,  the  bothy  and  the  beds  more  or  less 
roomy  ;  but  the  hours  and  the  work  are  much  the  same,  and  so  is 
the  food,  of  which  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty.  At  the  market, 
early  in  the  day,  bargaining  is  slack.  With  proverbial  Scotch 
caution,  the  contracting  parties  are  slow  to  close  till  they  see  how 
prices  are  likely  to  rule.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  is  the  men 
who  have  most  to  gain  bv  waiting.  Wages  have  been  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  to  figures  at  which  farmers  profess  to  be  horrified,  and 
each  term-day  employers  have  had  to  offer  more  than  they  offered 
on  the  last.  But  when  once  the  new  tariff  has  been  practically 
settled,  business  goes  briskly  forward.  Thanks  to  emigration  and 
the  ease  with  which  a  steady  man  can  save  sufficient  to  stock  a 
small  farm  for  himself,  tiie  demand  for  the  best  class  of  labour  is 
generally  in  excess  of  the  supply  ;  so  the  farmers  who  hang  back 
and  chaffer  while  their  neighbours  are  hiring  will  find  at  the  close 
of  a  blank  day  that  they  have  proved  themselves  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

Dear  as  the  joys  and  excitement  of  the  feeing  market  may  be  to 
the  country  people  and  the  agricultural  labourers,  we  should  scarcely 
advise  a  tourist  to  time  his  journey  so  as  to  bo  present  at  one  of 
these  merry  meetings.  Still,  should  accident  ehance  to  send  him 
thither,  he  may  see  a  good  deal  that  is  not  undeserving  of  notice, 
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and  will  at  all  events  learn  why  rural  Scotland  is  less  distinguished 
for  morality  than  for  religion.  He  may  have  retired  to  rest  in  one  ot 
those  flourishing  manufacturing  cities  which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  agricultural  capitals  of  their  counties.  He  is  awakened  pre¬ 
maturely  by  a  hustle  of  early  traffic  under  his  windows,  and,  as  he 
lies  listening,  the  occasional  rattle  of  wheels  and  desultory  clatter 
of  voices  gradually  swell  to  something  like  a  continuous  roar. 
Gi0-  after  gig  is  passing  down  the  broad  street  in  parallel  streams. 
Each  of  the'se  conveyances  has  fully  as  many  occupants  as  it  can 
comfortably  accommodate — a  couple  of  farmers .  with  a  third 
wedged  in  between  them;  or  a  man  and  his  wife  with  a  full-grown 
daughter  sitting  bodkin,  and  possibly  a  child  or  two  stowed  away 
“among  their  feet.”  There  is  a  rush  of  heavy-booted  foot 
passengers  along  the  pavements,  most  of  them  talking  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  no  two  of  them  marching  in  step,  and  all  setting 
their  faces  in  the  same  direction.  The  spacious  street  ends  in  a 
great  market  place  with  an  ancient’  city  cross  in  the  centre,  and  in 
former  times  it  probably  offered  something  like  elbow-room  for 
all  who  came  on  the  great  day  of  the  feeing.  Blit  now  the  rail¬ 
way  lines  that  radiate  out  in  all  directions  have  been  rapidly 
doing  the  work  of  centralization ;  and  the  local  markets  are 
bein*  deserted  for  this  increasing  gathering  in  the  capital.  From 
earliest  daylight,  the  lads  and  the  lasses,  with  the  heads  of 
labouring  families  and  their  helpmates  from  outlying  farms  _  m 
remote  parishes,  have  been  out  on  the  tramp,  and  converging 
towards  the  respective  stations  of  their  districts.  Trains  densely 
packed  have  been  discharging  their  noisy  occupants  at  the  great 
central  terminus,  until  the  country  has  fairly  taken  the  city  by 
storm.  There  is  literally  no  possibility  of  moving  in  the  market¬ 
place,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  and  not  much  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  sooner  or  later  people  must  shift  their 
positions,  otherwise  either  no  business  could  be  done,  or  the 
labourer  looking  out  for  a  place  would  have  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  employer  against  whom  he  chanced  at  the  moment.to  be  jammed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  they  are  all  wedged  up  in  groups,  and 
VOry  pleasantly  they  seem  to  take  the  restraint.  Old  acquaintances 
have  met,  after  being  separated  for  six  months ;  they  are  happy  in 
comparing  notes  or  indulging  in  “cracks.”  Under  the  warmth 
of  the  crush  and  the  pressure,  flirtations  are  already  bein^ 
forced  into  open  love-making ;  love  or  friendship  is  still  in  the 
ascendant  everywhere,  and  as  yet  all  is  mirth  and  good  humour. 
Nowadays  there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  way  of  costume, 
and  fashion  has  been  busy  obliterating  the  more  picturesque 
traces  of  the  past.  These"  girls’  mothers  or  grandmothers  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  market  in  gracefully 
snooded  hair  and  cloaks  of  brilliant  scarlet.  Now,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ruddy  bloom  in  their  cheeks  and  the  light  in  their  laughing 
eyes,  there  is  abundance  of  colour  in  the  clothing  to  relieve  the 
neutral  tints  of  the  grey  granite  and  the  greyer  sky.  But  the  colour 
is  supplied  by  staring  gowns  and  flaunting  ribbons.  They  are  all 
dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of  the  fashion  as  it  has  penetrated  to 
the  shop  of  the  “merchant”  of  all  trades  who  is  the  Woerth  of 
their  native  hamlets ;  hats  are  skewered  to  the  back  of  chignons 
of  frizzled  wool  and  horsehair ;  and  honest  faces  grin  from 
under  wild  superstructures  of  flowers  and  feathers,  and  look  down 
in  extreme  complacency  on  gaudy  calico  gowns  of  hues  that  were 
never  seen  in  the  rainbow.  The  opportunity  for  studying  the 
latest  fashions,  the  effort  to  eclipse  each  other  in  the  splendours 
of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  is  doubtless,  in  the  case  of  women,  one 
of  the  chief  inducements  ito  turn  out  of  their  situations  and  show 
themselves  in  the  market-place.  Nor,  unhappily,  does  either  the 
-exhibition  or  the  holiday  cost  very  much  in  point  of  money  to  the 
better-looking  of  them.  Each  fair  one  has  her  circle  of  demon¬ 
strative  admirers,  unless  indeed  she  has  been  monopolized  before¬ 
hand  by  some  fortunate  wooer,  who  in  that  case  is  bound  to 
assert  his  position  by  giving  generous  proofs  of  his  attach 
ment.  Nor  do  the  men,  louts  as  they  may  look  while  between  the 
stilts  of  the  plough,  neglect  on  this  supreme  occasion  the  adventi¬ 
tious  advantages"  of  the  toilet.  Their  faces  are  scoured  like  the 
buckles  of  their  cart  harness  on  the  day  of  a  horse  show.  Rebel¬ 
lious  hair  has  been  conscientiously  plastered  down  under  thick 
layers  of  scented  cart-grease.  Stiff  new  shooting-coats,  standing 
out  at  queer  angles  with  the  slouching  but  powerful  form,  are  set 
off  by  smart  ties  of  such  brilliant  blues  as  come  into  favour  in 
London  on  the  eve  of  the  University  boat-race.  The  passions 
of  love,  vanity,  and  rivalry  assert  themselves  in  turn,  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  shopkeepers  who  speculate  on  the  weaknesses  of 
agricultural  nature.  The  Scot  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shrewd 
and  saving  man,  and  the  further  north  you  go,  the  cannier  he  is 
supposed  to  be,  but  you  would  scarcely  say  as  much  if  you  saw 
him  in  the  excitement  of  the  feeing  market.  Ladies  are  literally 
threatened  with  being  torn  asunder  among  contending  admirers 
who  lay  fast  hold  of  their  arms  to  drag  them  to  a  booth  or  up  to 
a  counter,  and  force  upon  them  the  fairing  they  may  have  deigned 
to  admire. 

Were  this  the  only  mode  of  treating  in  vogue,  it  might 
all  be  comparatively  innocent.  But  for  each  shop  or  stall  that  is 
gay  with  shawls  and  ribbons,  with  sticky  sweetmeats  and  sham 
jewelry,  there  are  at  least  a  couple  of  others  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
refreshments.  Men  must  eat,  and  women  too,  when  they  come  out 
for  a  half-yearly  holiday  with  healthy  appetites.  But  naturally  on 
an  occasion  so  exceptional  there  is  a  grand  opening  for  promiscuous 
conviviality.  Old  acquaintances  come  together  to  take  “  a  cup  of 
kindness,”  and  what  a  man  receives  in  that  way  he  feels  bound  to 
pay  promptly  back.  Steady  hard-working  men  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  inns  and  public-houses,  who  would  never  dream  of 


g-ettino-  drunk  under  the  eyes  of  their  parish  or  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done,  feel  that  at  the  feeing  market  they  are 
almost  bound  to  break  out.  Beer-drinking  unfortunately  is  not 
their  habit;  they  indulge  patriotically  in  the  strong  national 
beverage,  unless  they  swallow  the  heavy  adulterated  porter 
which °  stands  in  need  of  immediate  correction.  Top  often  the 
ladies  in  their  company  are  constrained  to  sip  and  sip  again  m 
common  courtesy.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  assemblage  gets 


more  good-humoured  than  ever.  .The  jokes  get  a  little  broader 
perhaps  as  the  laughter  grows  noisier  and  more  unmeaning ;  but 
still  there  is  nothing  but  the  most  hearty  good-fellowship,  and  a 
more  generous  competition  as  to  who  is  to  stand  treat  next.  Latei, 
however,  the  liquor  mounts  to  the  most  seasoned  heads,  or  there 
comes  a  misanthropical  reaction  after  unaccustomed  debauclieiy. 
The  more  sage  and  discreet  start  for  home,  but  the  rest  remain  to 
o-et  quarrelsome  over  their  cups,  or  to  become  morosely  pugnacious 
as  they  withdraw  into  themselves.  Though  some  are  gone,  the 
crowd  has  scarcely  thinned,  for  the  roughs  of  the  city  come  out  to 
swell  it.  The  police,  whose  duties  in  the  beginning  of  the  day 
merely  limited  themselves  to  friendly  observation,  now  begin  to 
have  their  hands  something  more  than  full.  We  prefer  not  to 
follow  the  orgy  into  the  twilight,  when  belated  revellers  set  out  tor 
their  homes,  often  escorting  the  young  women  whom  they  have 
been  insisting  on  treating  since  the  morning.  But  any  one  may 
surmise  the  obvious  consequences ;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  the 
Registrar's  returns  should  create  an  annual  scandal,  which  General 
Assemblies  debate  over  with  shame  and  sorrow,  but  tacitly  con¬ 
fess  themselves  powerless  to  remedy. 

No  doubt  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind  one  sees  the  Scotch  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  at  his  worst.  Follow  him  home  to  the  farm  where 
he  has  hired  himself,  and,  after  he  has  got  over  the  effects  of  his 
unwonted  dissipation,  be  will  settle  himself  to  a  steady  hie  tor 
the  next  six  months.  He  will  work  hard,  lay  by  his  wages,  and 
shake  his  head  at  the  ne'er-do-weels  who  frequent  the  whisky- 
shop.  He  will  sit  on  Sundays  at  the  feet  ot  his  minister,  ancl 
listen  critically  and  attentively  to  the  ministrations,  if  he  should 
chance  not  to  be  overpowered  with  sleep.  He  will  even  peruse 
the  county  paper  with  considerable  interest  in  the  intervals  ot 
nodding  over  the  fire  of  an  evening.  He  would  lose .  caste  if  he 
were  to  be  seen  reeling  along  the  roads;  and  if  he  did  seek  tha 
inn  parlour  of  an  evening,  he  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find,  con¬ 
genial  company  to  drink  with.  In  short,  he  shows  much  selt- 
respect,  according  to  his  personal  lights  and  the  moral  atmosphere 
he  lives  in,  and  considering  the  temptations  to  which  he  is  ex¬ 
posed.  But  the  system  of  bothies,  with  perpetual  changes  of  place 
and  periodical  orgies,  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be  devised  for 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  labourer.  In  the  bothy  men  live 
huddled  together,  waited  on  by  one  or  more  young  women,  beyond 
the  farmer’s  immediate  superintendence.  Should  a  master  concern 
himself  about  them,  they  soon  leave  him  ;  not  necessarily  because 
they  resent  the  interest  he  shows, but  simply  because  constant  chano-e 
is  the  general  practice.  They  can  never  settle  down  to  anything  like 
domesticity  till  they  marry  and  move  into  a  cottage ;  too  oiten  a 
marriage  is  merely  the  tardy  consecration  of  a  previous  illicit  con- 
nexion,  offering  tlie  unmarried  women  of  tbe  neighbourhood 
another  bad  example  and  a  fresh  incentive  to  lax  morality.  The 
state  of  things  in  some  of  these  Scotch  counties  is  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  may  be,  and  for  much  of  it  these  feeing  markets  are 
at  least  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  responsible. 


GROUNDS  OF  TOLERATION. 


T  is  frequently  affirmed  or  assumed  that  toleration  and  indiffe- 
..  rentism  are  synonymous,  or  at  least  correlativ  e,  terms ;  or,  iD 
other  words,  that  those  whose  faith  is  unhesitating  are  sure  to 
persecute — and  are  right  to  persecute  it  they  have  the  means, 
while  toleration,  if  it  arises  from  anything  but  weakness,  is  an 
infallible  sign  of  real,  though  possibly  unconscious,  doubt  Mr. 
Lecky,  for"  instance,  is  constantly  harping  on  this  theme  in  his 
History  of  Rationalism,  and  it  crops  up  again  and  again,  though 
in  a  somewhat  different  connexion,  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Froude. 
Some  modern  writers  who  are  thoroughgoing  advocates  of  tolera¬ 
tion  in  general  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  “  exclusive 
religion,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  ought  to  be  tolerated,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bound,  in  common  consistency,  to  suppress  all  dissent 
whenever  it  has  the  power.  Those  who  speak  in  this  way  do  not 
usually  care  to  argue  about  a  point  which  strikes  them  as  self- 
evident  ;  or,  if  any  argument  is  required,  they  think  it  enough  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  what  they  would  call  the  broad  facts  of  history,  and  observe 
that  the  ages  of  faith  were  the  ages  of  persecution,  and  that  tole¬ 
ration  was  the  result  of  the  Reformation.  And  it  may  be  allowed 
that,  on  a  mere  primd facie  view,  the  testimony  of  history  does  seem 
so  far  to  be  in  their  favour.  Yet  we  shall  venture  to  maintain,  at 
the  risk  of  what  may  look  like  a  paradox,  that  the  half-truth  they 
have  seized  upon  is  not  even  halt  the  truth,  and  that  it  would  be 
less  inaccurate  to  say,  though  it  would  be  an  exaggeration,  that  doubt 
is  the  foster-mother  of  persecution,  and  faith  of  tolerance.  It  is 
not  true  in  fact  that  the  most  rigorous  persecutions  have  been 
based  on  religious  principles,  any  more  than  that  they  have  served 
the  cause  of  religion ;  neither  is  it  by  any  means  true  that  those  reli¬ 
gions  which  are  commonly  regarded"  as  the  most  dogmatic  and  ex¬ 
clusive  have  always  been  the  most  persecuting  in  principle.  Here, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction,  or  rather  to  guaid 
against  a  very  common  confusion  of  language.  Of  course ,  if  to  tolerate 
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all  religions  means  to  regard  them  as  all  about  equally  true,  toleration 
is  synonymous  with  indifferentism,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  a  spade  is  a  spade.  But  then  that  is  not  the  proper  mean¬ 
ing  ot  the  word.  And  yet  this  confusion  runs  through  a  great  deal  of 
the  popular  nonsense  that  is  talked  on  the  subject.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  saw  it  stated  the  other  day  that  it  is  absurd  and  intolerant  to 
deny  the  orthodoxy  of  Churches  which  have  no  episcopate ;  which 
can  only  mean  that  it  is  absurd  and  intolerant  to  maintain  the 
High  Church  doctrines  of  apostolic  succession  and  sacramental 
grace,  for  it  follows  of  necessity  from  those  doctrines  that  Churches 
which  have  no  succession  are,  so  far  at  least,  heterodox ;  but  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  And  so 
again  there  was  a  great  deal  of  angry  complaint  not  long  ago  about 
the  frustration  of  an  attempt  made  by  some  few  Anglican  clergy- 
menjto  establish  an  interchange  of  pulpits  with  Dissenting  preachers, 
and  we  were  loudly  assured  that  the  great  principle  of  toleration 
was  at  stake.  Yet  the  real  question  at  issue  was  something  totally 
different— namely,  whether  there  are  any  differences  worth  con¬ 
sidering  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  which  have  separated  from  her  communion.  To  tolerate  a 
religion  does  not  mean  to  treat  it  as  true,  or  even  as  free  from  the 
most  serious  errors,  but  simply  as  having  a  fair  claim  to  exist  and 
enjoy  civil  rights.  With  the  improper  and  purely  arbitrary  sense 
often  attached  to  the  word  we  are  not  now  concerned,  and  we  may 
dismiss  it  for  the  present  with  the  obvious  remark  that  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  all  religions,  or  all  varieties  comprehended  under  the 
common  designation  of  Christianity,  should  be  equally  true, 
though  it  is  of  course  conceivable  that  they  might  all  be  equally 
false. 

Taking  toleration  then  in  its  proper  sense,  is  there  any  ground 
either  of  abstract  reasoning  or  historical  evidence  for  alleging  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  genuine  religious  belief  ?  None  whatever. 
There  are  a  hundred  reasons  why  men  may  persecute  besides  the 
conviction  that  all  heretics  will  be  damned— for  that,  to  put  it 
plainly,  is  the  principle  assumed  in  the  argument  we  are  dealing  with 
— just  as  there  are  a  hundred  reasons,  besides  mere  want  of  power, 
why  they  may  tolerate  religions  which  they  firmly  believe  to  be  false. 
Toleration  may  spring  from  a  sense  of  superiority  so  strong  that  it 
despises  all  dissidents,  and  thus  Mahometans  are  sometimes  said  to 
be  tolerant  from  their  scorn  of  “  infidel  dogs.”  But  this  is  hardly 
a  case  in  point,  for  Mahometans  have  little  opportunity  of  perse¬ 
cuting  in  the  present  day,  and  intolerance  is  certainly  a  principle 
of  their  creed,  which  was  originally  propagated,  as  Christianity 
never  was,  by  the  sword,  and  that  by  the  express  directions  of 
its  founder.  Still  it  remains  true  that  a  profound  conviction 
of  their  own  faith  would  naturally  incline  believers  to  trust  to  its 
inherent  strength,  and  that  the  bitterest  religious  persecutors  have 
for  the  most  part  been  men  whose  sincerity  was  questionable.  There 
is  something  in  persecution  analogous  to  the  hard  and  confident  pro¬ 
fessions  by  which  waverers  sometimes  endeavour  to  disguise  from 
themselves  and  others  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  they  may  be  wrong. 
To  confine  ourselves  here  to  tha  case  of  Christians,  it  is  surely  no 
proof  of  latent  scepticism  to  believe  that  all  forcible  methods  of  pro¬ 
pagating  truth  are  directly  condemned  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  This  was  unquestionably  the  belief  of  the  great  body  of 
the  early  Fathers,  who  yet  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  their  own 
lives  for  their  faith,  as  was  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the 
dispute  between  St.  Martin  and  certain  Spanish  bishops  about 
the  Priscillianists  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  may  indeed  be  cited  on  the  other  side ;  but  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  writers,  and  almost  always  wrote 
pro  re  natd  to  meet  some  immediate  call,  he  is  by  no  means 
always  consistent  with  himself,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
writings  points  the  other  way.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  ages 
that  persecution  became  a  recognized  system,  and  that,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  on  grounds  more  secular  than  religious.  Some, 
again,  advocate  toleration  neither  from  religious  principle  nor  re¬ 
ligious  indifference,  but  on  what  may  be  called  in  this  country  the 
traditional  Whig  theory,  that  an  opposite  system  serves  to  con¬ 
centrate  and  sharpen  the  religious  element  in  society  which  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in* abeyance. 
This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  Englishmen  heartily  dislike 
Prince  Bismarck’s  ecclesiastical  policy,  though  there  are  of  course 
many  also  who  sincerely  condemn  it  as  unjust.  It  is  obvious, 
again,  that  no  persecution  is  likely  to  alter  the  inner  belief  of  its  vic¬ 
tims,  except  by  intensifying  it,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  possible, 
by  a  sufficiently  thorough  process,  to  stamp  out  a  weak  or  nascent 
sect  altogether.  And  an  earnest  believer  would  feel  the  religious 
force  of  this  objection  the  most  keenly,  while  it  would  not  affect 
the  argument  from  political  expediency.  He  would  also  be  likely 
to  remember  that  even  a  persecution  which  is  successful  for  the 
moment  is  pretty  sure  in  the  long  run  to  injure  any  cause  with 
whose  religious  interests  it  is  supposed  to  be  identified.  English 
Roman  Catholics  are  suffering  to  this  day  for  the  disastrous  policy 
of  the  last  few  years  of  Roman  Catholic  ascendency  in  England. 
But,  in  fact,  all  the  chief  persecutions  recorded  in  history  have 
sprung  much  more  from  social  and  political  than  from  religious 
motives.  This  will  at  once  be  admitted  as  to  the  persecution  of 
Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  which  was 
carried  on  under  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  had  from  their  point  of  view  a  good 
deal  to  say  for  itself.  It  was  only  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
religion  he  had  abandoned  that  Julian  the  Apostate  did  not  choose 
to  dignify  it  by  a  revival  of  their  ineffectual  severities,  and,  had 
he  lived  longer,  he  might  not  improbably  have  changed  his  mind. 

What  is  not  so  generally  understood  is  that  the  same  principle 


lay  at  the  root  of  the  mediaeval  treatment  of  heresy.  No  doubt  a 
theological  theory  was  framed  to  justify  it,  which  eventuallv  found 
its  way  into  the  canon  law,  but  the  theory  grew  out  of  the  practical 
necessity,  real  or  supposed,  not  vice  versa.  Thus,  to  take  a 
critical  example,  the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses  was  consi¬ 
dered,  and  there  were  plausible  grounds  for  considering  it,  essential 
for  the  preservation  ot  society,  and  that  not  simply  on  account  of 
their  immoralities,  but  of  the  social  and  political  principles  of  the 
sect,  which  was  moulded  on  a  radically  different  ethical  standard.  It 
was  regarded  by  contemporary  public  opinion  much  as  we  should 
regard  a  community  of  Thugs,  or,  to  take  a  modem  parallel,  as  the 
Salt  Lake  settlement  is  coming  to  be  regarded  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  same  idea  was  acted  upon  in  cases  to  which  its  application 
is  less  obvious.  It  was  thought  dangerous  to  admit  any  new  reli¬ 
gion  into  a  State  organized  on  the  basis  of  religious  uniformity. 
Now  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  religious  uniformity  from 
a  purely  political  point  of  view— witness  “  the  religious  difficulty  ” 
which  is  so  perplexing  to  modern  statesmen — and  it  may  even  be 
argued  that  it  is  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  political  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  youth  of  States,  when  they  are  maturing  their 
system  of  law  and  imbibing  that  religious  spirit  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  law,  and  again  in  their  weakness,  so  long  as  they 
cannot  stand  without  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
and  the  sanction  of  definite  religious  ideas,  this  uniformity  may  be 
said  to  be  necessary  to  them.  Some  States  again  are  more  fragile 
than  others,  and  more  sensitive  to  religious  dissent.  This  at  all 
events  is  the  historical  explanation  of  mediaeval  intolerance,  but  it 
came  inevitably  to  be  justified  by  simpler  and  less  tenable  argu¬ 
ments,  and  then  to  be  continued  when  it  had  already  become  an 
anachronism.  It  is  always  a  temptation  to  men  to  generalize  from 
their  immediate  experience  and  to  imagine  that  what  is  right  or 
expedient  or  excusable  in  a  given  case  holds  good  as  a  universal 
law.  Thus  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  held  a 
theory  of  slavery,  and  the  Northern  States  held  a  theory  of  abolition, 
equally  absolute  and  equally  unreasonable.  Mediaeval,  and  indeed 
Catholic  persecution  generally,  was  in  reality,  like  that  carried 
on  by  the  Roman  Empire  against  the  Christians,  more  political 
than  theological,  and  defensive  rather  than  aggressive,  the  great 
exception  to  this  rule  being  found  in  the  cruel  and  senseless  re¬ 
ligious  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the  practice,  which  had  been  for¬ 
mulated  into  a  system  by  theologians  and  canonists,  survived  when 
its  original  grounds  had  passed  away,  and  we  look  with  natural 
horror  at  the  most  glaring  instance  of  it  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
which  may  properly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  gigantic 
anachronism.  It  was  to  the  last  a  political  rather  than  an 'eccle¬ 
siastical  institution,  and  dealt  with  sundry  offences  of  a  wholly 
secular  kind,  such  as  selling  horses  across  the  Pyrenees.  After 
making  all  deductions  for  current  exaggerations — and  Llorente’s 
figures  are  successfully  demolished  by  Hefele  in  his  Life  of  Ximenes 
— it  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  it  is  worth  observing 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  done  such  fatal  injury  to 
literature  as  is  often  represented,  and  as  we  might  a.  priori  have 
expected.  From  1500  to  1670  Spanish  literature  was  at  its  zenith, 
and  Spanish  theologians  took  the  lead  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Cervantes  died  in  the  same  year  as  Shakspeare,  Lopez  and  Calderon 
much  later.  Mariana,  who  has  been  called  “  the  only  Jesuit 
that  ever  saw  and  spoke  the  truth  in  Church  and  State,' 
and  who  was  perhaps  the  ablest  writer  that  powerful 
Order  ever  produced,  lived  and  wrote  and  published  in  Spain 
under  the  Inquisition.  Historical  science,  as  distinct  from 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  physical  science,  have  never 
flourished  among  the  Spaniards,  but  that  seems  to  be  due  rather  to 
their  national  character  than  to  the  Inquisition,  for  national  history 
and  theology  are  more  provocative  of  censorship,  and  Spain  has 
done  no  more  for  science  since  the  tribunal  was  abolished  than  before. 
But  this  by  the  way.  We  are  not  of  course  writing  an  apology  for 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  merely  noting  some  points,  apt  "to  be 
overlooked,  which  may  contribute  to  a  more  accurate  appreciation 
of  its  historical  position.  Shocking  as  were  the  cruelties  perpetrated, 
it  still  represented,  like  the  Albigensian  crusade  and  other  mediaeval 
severities,  though  under  altered  circumstances  and  with  far  les3 
excuse,  the  political  and  defensive  rather  than  the  aggressive  and 
theological  principle  of  intolerance. 

We  have  said  that  the  principal  persecutions,  Christian  as  well 
as  Pagan,  were  justified,  or  capable  of  being  plausibly  justified,  on 
other  than  doctrinal  grounds,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  But  the  practice  gradually  generated  a  theory, 
which  came  in  time  to  De  authoritatively  sanctioned.  Those 
who  accept  Papal  infallibility  are  irretrievably  committed  to 
the  doctrinal  principle  of  persecution,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  Cardinal  Manning's  pitiable  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  his  Reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Not  to  go  further 
back,  Leo  X.  lays  down  the  rightfulness  of  burning  heretics  in  the 
Bull  condemning  Luther ;  Benedict  XIV.,  the  most  tolerant  of 
Popes,  is  hardly  less  explicit  in  a  Brief  of  1748,  and  Pius  VI.  in 
a  Brief  of  1791.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  and  could  easily  be 
shown  by  copious  references  to  their  writings,  that  the  speculative 
and  purely  theological  principle  of  intolerance  is  far  more 
universally  and  emphatically  taught  by  the  early  Protes¬ 
tant  divines  than  had  ever  been  the  case  previously.  All  the 
leading  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without  a  single 
exception,  are  most  emphatic  on  this  point,  and  they  insist  on 
it  strictly  as  a  religious  duty,  and  for  aggressive  quite  as  much  as 
for  defensive  purposes.  This  arose  partly  from  the  Calvinist 
theory,  which  has  always  shown  an  affinity  with  persecution, 
partly  from  a  literal  application  of  Old  Testament  precedents, 
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partly  and  in  great  measure  from  the  belief— by  no  means  ex¬ 
tinct  yet— that  the  Pope  is  Anti-Christ,  and  his  adherents  not 
heretics  simply,  but  idolaters,  of  which  we  heard  an  echo  the 
other  day  in’ the  opening  speech  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Kirk.  In  the  next  century  the 
abstract  principle  of  intolerance  is  laid  down  by  two  writers 
so  widely  differing  from  the  early  Reformers  and  from  each 
other  as’ Archbishop  Laud  and  Milton.  But  it  must  suffice 
to  have  called  attention  to  this  important  fact;  we  have 
no  room  to  pursue  the  subject  further  here.  One  other  point 
requires  to  be  noticed  in  conclusion.  Whatever  may  be  pleaded  in 
defence  or  in  excuse  of  intolerance,  under  given  circumstances,  on 
0-rounds  independent  of  religious  doctrine,  can  hardly  apply  to 
the  infliction  of  civil  disabilities  on  the  adherents  of  any  particular 
religion,  which  do  not  preserve  uniformity  but  supremacy,  and  are 
shown  by  experience  to  be  a  great  political  evil.  It  is  easier  to 
justify  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  or  the  attempted 
'suppression  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  .  Empire  than  the 
humiliating  and  unprofitable  restrictions  imposed  on  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  before  1829,  and  on  Protestants  in  Austria 
before  1859.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  said;  so  far  from 
intolerance  being  a  religious  duty,  as  all  the  Reformers  and 
several  Popes  have  taught,  the  principle  of  toleration  comes  to 
us  commended  bv  all  the  best  as  well  as  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  Christian  ’Church.  It  is  a  principle,  however,  which  has 
frequently  been  held  liable  to  exception  from  ethical,  social,  and 
political  considerations,  on  which  we  will  merely  observe  here 
that  the  necessity  for  making  an  exception  requires  at  all  events 
to  be  in  each  case  distinctly  proved. 


MR.  JENKINS. 


IT  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  that  there  have  lately  been 
some  unDleasant  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  deterioration  m 
the  tone  and’manners  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Standing  Orders  Mr.  Disraeli  felt  himself  obliged  to 
say  that  since  he  entered  the  House  he  had  noticed  some  changes 
in  the  habits  of  that  assembly  which  were  to  be  regretted,  as,  for 
instance,  the  readiness  to  give  a  personal  turn  to  debates,  and  to 
repeat  things  which  had  been  said  beyond  the  walls  ;  and  lie  might 
have  added  that  there  has  also  been  a  marked  falling  oft  m  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  subordination  to  the  leaders  on  either  side,  and  ol 
respect  for  the  House  as  a  body,  which  formerly  prevailed.  In  other 
days  members  were  expected  to  undergo  a  silent  apprenticeship 
before  they  ventured  to  do  more  than  ask  a  question  or  make  a 
little  speech ;  they  kept  modestly  in  the  background  until  they  had 
acquired  some  experience  of  public  business,  and  were  content  that 
their  leaders  should  speak  for  them  on  all  important  questions. 
There  was  then  a  general  understanding  that  a  political  party,  like 
an  army  or  any  other  organized  force,  must  include  distinctions  of 
o-rade  that  there  must  be  officers  and  privates,  and  that  everybody 
could  not  be  in  the  front  rank.  Within  the  last  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  a  change  in  this  respect,  as  far  at  least  as  one 
section  of  the  House  is  concerned.  Too  many  of  the  members 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Liberal  side  have  abandoned  the  aiiec- 
tation  of  respect  for  long  official  experience  and  tried  capacity  in 
statesmanship,  as  well  as  for  the  conventional  courtesies  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  o-entlemen.  Any  raw  recruit  who  has  just  taken  the  oaths 
deems  himself  entitled"  to  seize  upon  a  prominent  seat,  and  to 
dictate  to  the  House  from  the  depths  of  his  own  native  and  un¬ 
tutored  inspiration.  The  aim  of  this  class  of  members  seems  to 
be  to  convert  the  House  into  a  mere  debating  club  for  the  display 
of  their  personal  vanitv  and  humours.  They  are  perpetually  thrust- 
in<r  themselves  into  notice,  they  jostle  their  leaders,_and,m  the  vul¬ 
gar  phrase,  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  instruct  their  grandmothers 
as  to  the  sucking  of  eggs.  If  they  happen  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  their  chiefs  on  any  point,  they  are  not  troubled  with  the 
faintest  doubts  as  to  their  own  superior  wisdom,  nor  do  they 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  guarded  or  persuasive  tone. 
They  at  once  repudiate  their  allegiance,  and  agitate  for  a  mutiny. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  just  as  good  as  another ;  and  anybody,  no  matter  liow  silly  or 
obscure,  who  has  happened  to  slip  into  the  House  by  a  fluke  at 
election-time,  has  as  much  right  to  the  ear  of  the  House  as  a 
Minister  or  veteran.  Practically,  however,  it  is  known  that  the 
assembly  is  composed  of  persons  of  very  different  degrees  ol 
weight  and  calibre;  and  business  would  soon  be  brought  to  a 
dead-lock  if  everybody  aspired  to  an  equal  place  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  Any  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  closely 
the  actual  life  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  seen  how 
largely  the  ne°-lect  or  contempt  of  this  necessary  subordination 
contributed  to°the  downfall  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  enemy 
which  did  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  the  greatest  harm  was  to 
be  found  in  its  own  camp  in  the  persons  of  those  Independent 
Liberals  who  assumed  the  functions  of  generals  and  field-marshals 
when  they  were  only  fit  to  be  drummer-boys  and  to  beat  tattoo  to 
orders.  Not  only  were  the  principles  of  the  party  thus  discredited, 
but  the  self-respect  of  the  more  sensible  and  solid  part  of  it  was 
outraged  by  the  pranks  which  were  played  in  its.  name.. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  question  which  was  last 
week  raised  by  Mr.  Jenkins  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  of  the  disestablished  Irish  Church,  but,  as  he  is  a  very 
flagrant  example  of  the  sort  of  distemper  which  we  have  been  de¬ 
scribing,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  him  as  an  illustration.  Mi 


Jenkins  rose  to  fame  by  the  publication  of  that  great  work  Ginx's 
Baby,  which,  we  suspect,  survives  in  recollection  only  by  the 
popular  application  of  the  title  to.  the  author  as  a  means  of 
identification  among  the  other  Jenkinses.  On  the  strength  of  this 
marvellous  production  Mr.  Jenkins  the  other  day,  as  mouthpiece 
of  a  deputation  on  the  copyright  laws,,  introduced  himself  very 
characteristically  to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  choice  sample  of  the  work¬ 
ing  literary  genius”  of  the  country;  and  onhridayin  last  week 
he  exhibited  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  yet  another 
light,  or,  indeed,  two  other  lights — “  first,’  to  use  his  own 
words,  “  as  a  Christian,”  and,  “  secondly,  as  a  Liberal.  Those 
who  heard  or  who  have  read  the  speech  which  followed  will 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  a  very  curious 
representation  both  of  Christian  charity  and  Liberal  candoui .  He 
brought  a  sweeping  charge  of  corruption  and  conspiracy,  not  only 
ao-ainst  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  against  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  entrusted  witli  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  even  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  both  the  late  and  the  present  Government. 
“  Plunder  ”  and  “  robbery  ”  were  constantly  in  his  mouth.  “  Large 
numbers,”  he  said,  “of  the  clergy  of  a  Christian  Church  had  de¬ 
serted  their  charges,  taking  its  money  with  them,,  and  over,  two 
millions  had  been  thus  squandered,  in  an  ecclesiastical  conspiracy 
and  in  immoral  greed.”  And  again,  u  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
indecent  haste  shown  by  men  professing  to  be  the  servants  of 
Christ  to  make  good  their  right  to  plunder  the  property  of  the 
country.”  He  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  having  used  gross 
misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
Chiu-ch,  and  allowed  him  the  choice  of  two  horns .  on 
which  to  perform  a  “  happy  release  ”  “  Either  .  the .  right 

honourable  gentleman  must  have  erred  grievously  in  his  estimates, 
or  he  must  have  been  a  party  to  a  political  juggle  which 
deceived  the  whole  country.”  Mr.  J enlrins  did  not  say  which  of 
these  views  be  himself  adopted :  but  he  appears  at.  least  to  be 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  the  leader  of  his  party  is  capable  of 
artfully  “  juggling  ”  with  accounts  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  in 
the  interest  of  a  special  class.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
original  estimates  of  compensation  have  been  considerably  ex- 


ceeded  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  disingenuous  than  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  this  was  because  Parliament  chose  to  extend  the 
limits  of  compensation  before  the  Bill  was  passed  into  law.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  too,  mav  have  his  choice  of  horns.  Either  he  knew  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  misrepresented  them,  or  he  did  not  know 
them ;  and  what  shall  be  said  of  a  man  who  indulges  in  such 
volleys  of  calumny  and  vituperation  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  verify  his  charges  ?  At  the  close  of  this  strange  outbreak  of 
ill-temper  and  bad  taste  Mr.  Jenkins  expressed  a  hope  that  “  no 
honourable  member  would  feel  that  he,  at  all  events,  had  imported 
into  the  discussion  any  of  the  elements  of  bitterness  of  feeling. 
Mr.  Jenkins’s  speech  was  also  full  of  references  to  private  matters 
and  attacks  on  personal  character.  He  dragged  into  it  on  behalf  of 
an  Irish  friend  a  complaint  of  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners 
had  treated  the  mortgage  of  a  certain  bit  of  property,  and  his 
statement  of  the  case  has  since  been  flatly  contradicted.  He  also 
cast  aspersions  on  the  professional  integrity,  of  Mr.  Ball,  the  soli¬ 
citor  to  the  Commissioners,  charging  him  with  taking  fees  on  both 
sides  for  contending  parties,  and  with  trumping  up  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  in  order  to  bring  business  to  himself.  In  short,  everybody  in 
turn  came  in  for  a  share  of  offensive  innuendo  and  insolent  abuse ; 
and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  element  of  common 
propriety  and  even  decency  in  public  debate  which  Mr.  Jenkins 
did  not  "set  himself  to  outrage.  Such  an  abuse  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  is,  no  doubt,  happily  a  rare  event ;  but  it  ought  on  no 
occasion  to*  be  passed  over  without  severe  rebuke.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  not  part  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the  Speaker  to  instruct 
members  in  the  ordinary  conventional  amenities  of  good  society, 
and  his  intervention  is  properly  reserved  for  the  use  of  expres¬ 
sions  which  are  beyond  the  range  of  what  is  technically  known 
as  Parliamentary  language.  There  is,  however,  another  class 
of  offences  upon  which  the  general  public  opinion  of  the 
House  should  be  brought  to  bear  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
motion,  one  or  other  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  his  party  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  motion  was  brought  forward.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  proposal  for  an  inquiry,  which  is  necessarily  based  on  ex 
parte  statements,  ought  to  be  couched  in  a  very  guarded  and 
cautious  manner,  and  that  the  alleged  guilt  of  the  accused  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  assumed  beforehand. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
House  must  suffer  if  individual  members  are  permitted. to  display 
their  eccentricities  without  restraint,  and  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  whole  body  by  an  abuse  of  their  privileges.  Every  one  will 
of  course  admit  that  the  rights  of  private  members  ought  to  be 
jealously  preserved.  They  form  necessarily  an  important  element 
in  the  House,  and  even  the  least  distinguished  among-  them  may 
at  times  have  something  to  say  which  is  well  worth  listening  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  some  control  of  temper  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  others  may  fairly  be  required  even  in  the  exercise  of  un¬ 
doubted  rights,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  House  at  large  that  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  its  proceedings  should  be  maintained.  As 
we  have  said,  this  is  not  a  case  for  the  imposition  of  any  hard 
rules  or  for  direct  official  intervention ;  but  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  brought  home  to  the  offenders  that  the  feeling  of 
the  House  is  against  them,  and  that  they  must  learn  to  keep  their 
proper  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  formerly  the  general 
discipline  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  kept  up  more  firmly  and 
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steadily  than  at  present  both  by  the  efforts  of  the  'leaders  on  each 
side,  who,  in  defence  of  order  and  decorum,  were  as  a  single  party, 
and  also  by  the  influence  of  opinion  within  the  assembly.  The 
House  was  then  regarded,  not  as  a  mere  platform  for  personal 
displays,  but  as  a  corporate  body  which  had  its  own  self- 
respect  and  dignity  to  think  of,  and  which  was  determined  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  A  little  more  experience  of  some  of  the  scenes 
which  have  been  lately  enacted  will  perhaps  convince  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  that  they  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  part  of  their 
duty.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  apparently  found  the  present  House  of 
Commons  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  any  with  which  he 
has  before  had  to  deal ;  and  unless  an  energetic  attempt  is  made  to 
restore  discipline,  its  unmanageableness  will  increase.  A  Minister 
has  never  appealed  to  the  House  to  help  him  in  such  a  case  without 
receiving  cordial  support,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  would  now  be  withheld.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  leave 
the  House  too  much  to  take  care  of  itself  in  this  matter ;  and  the 
enforcement  of  good  manners  all  round  is  just  as  much  the  interest 
of  the  Opposition  as  of  the  Ministry. 


SIGNOR  SALVIXI’S  HAMLET. 

THE  Italian  version  of  Hamlet  in  which  Signor  Salvini  appears 
is  yet  more  remote  from  Shakspeare’s  play  than  is  the  version 
of  Othello.  A  Hamlet  whose  discourse  to  the  players  and  burst  of 
passion  and  irony  over  the  recorders  are  omitted  is  essentially 
different  from  that  Hamlet  to  which  one  is  accustomed.  These 
are  but  two  out  of  many  scenes  which  are  either  left  out  or  greatly 
altered ;  and  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  every  trace  of  humour 
is  taken  away  from  the  original  play  in  the  version  which  the 
Italian  company  at  Drury  Lane  present.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of 
Othello ,  there  is  so  much  of  the  old  stock  retained  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  judge  Signor  Salvini’s  rendering  of  Hamlet  as  an  attempt 
to  portray  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  to  this  Hamlet  that  of 
the  Italian  tragedian  suggests  no  remarkable  likeness. 

Signor  Salvini’s  Hamlet  is  to  some  extent  melancholy  and  medi¬ 
tative  ;  but  in  his  melancholy  there  is  little  tenderness ;  nor  is  it 
the  sadness  of  a  noble  mind  o’erthrown ;  and  his  meditation  is  less 
that  of  a  man  who  is  distraught  by  many  emotions  than  of  one 
who  even  in  the  most  trying  situations  can  make  a  cool  and  deliberate 
use  of  his  faculties.  He  seems  to  carry  far  beyond  its  proper 
limits  the  advice  which  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  gives  to  the  player — 
“  For  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the 
whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.”  In  the  hands  of  the  Italian  actor 
the  temperance  so  dominates  over  the  whirlwind  of  passion  that 
the  presence  of  Signor  Salvini  never  seems  to  be  merged  in  that  of 
Hamlet.  In  some  passages,  as  in  the  answer  to  Polonius,  “  Parole, 
parole,  e  poi  parole,”  the  intonation  and  action  are  admirable  in 
their  mechanical  execution,  but  excellence  of  this  kind  is  ever 
marred  by  the  self-consciousness  of  the  actor.  The  same  fault  is 
observed  in  the  scenes  which  precede  that  where  the  words  just 
quoted  occur ;  the  heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery  is  never  reached 
through  the  means  of  thought  and  imagination  ;  the  physical  gifts 
of  the  actor  are  relied  upon  to  produce  an  effect.  It  is  the  activity 
displayed  by  Hamlet  in  starting  back  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Ghost,  not  the  awe  inspired  b}r  the  spectre’s  presence,  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  scene  upon  the  platform.  In  the  address 
to  the  Ghost  Signor  Salvini  delivers  the  words  “  rege,  padre,  signor,” 
as  if  the  greatest  force  of  appeal  and  passion  were  conveyed  in  the 
last ;  as  many  actors  have  done  before  him.  It  seems,  however, 
natural  that  llamlet  should  attach  more  importance  to  the  title 
“  father  ”  in  such  a  situation  than  to  that  of  “  Loyal  Dane,”  which 
is  weakly  enough  rendered  by  “  signor.”  In  the  scene  on 
another  part  of  the  platform  >vhich  follows  this  the  actor  keeps  his 
face  to  the  audience ;  if  he  could  adequately  represent  the 
changing  passions  which  should  show  themselves  in  Hamlet’s 
countenance  as  he  listens  to  the  Ghost’s  story  he  would  be  wise  in 
this.  But  a  merely  physical  power  of  faciai  contortion  is  as  little 
fitted  for  the  portrayal  of  deep  emotion  as  are  the  cries  in'falsetto 
to  which  the  player  here  misapplies  the  resources  of  his  voice. 
And  there  is  assuredly  no  wisdom  in  removing  every  indication,  of 
Hamlet’s  wild  passion  after  the  Ghost  has  disappeared,  and  in 
omitting  the  speech  with  which  the  scene  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it  is 
brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  following  scene  there  is  no  trace,  either  in  the  words  set 
down  for  the  actor  to  speak  or  in  his  manner  of  speakmg  them,  of 
Hamlet’s  irritation  with  Polonius,  which  is  a  somewhat  important 
part  of  his  character ;  and  by  the  fact  that  the  players  do  not 
enter  an  appearance  upon  the  scene,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
speech  “  0  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I  ”  is  sacrificed. 
According  to  Signor  Salvini’s  interpretation,  the  notion  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  players  to  serve  his  ends  seems  to  enter  Hamlet’s 
miud  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  their  arrival,  and  he  exclaims  “  I 
benvenuti  saran  ”  with  a  burst  of  excitement  and  delight 
which  is  too  sudden.  In  the  effort  of  memory  with  which 
he  repeats  the  lines  concerning  Jephthah  and  the  Italian 
substitute  for  those  which  follow  them  to  Polonius,  there 
is  much  cleverness;  but  the  thing,  in  itself  unimportant, 
i3  elaborated  overmuch.  In  the  scene  with  Ophelia  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cold-blooded  self-command  which  disfigures  the 
performance  of  Hamlet  throughout  is  especially  out  of  place,  and 
gives  an  offensive  aspect  to  the  irony  in  which  he  deals.  Upon 


this  scene,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  that  of  the  play  in  the 
Italian  version  follows  immediately,  and  in  this  occurs  a  curious 
piece  of  misplaced  ingenuity  in  stage  management.  Horatio 
follows  out  so  faithfully  Hamlet’s  command  to  observe  his  uncle 
that  he  stands  alone,  far  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Court,  and 
directly  opposite  to  the  King,  in  such  a  position  that  he  cannot 
possibly  see  what  passes  on  the  mimic  stage,  but  can  and 
does  fix  his  eyes  most  constantly  upon  Claudius.  It  is  perhaps 
considered  that,  as  much  of  Hamlet’s  own  strangeness  of  behaviour 
is  taken  away  from  him,  something  of  it  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
his  nearest  friend.  Signor  Salvini’s  acting  during  this  scene  is 
distinguished  by  a  singular  ease  and  quietude  ;  he  sits  at  Ophelia’s 
feet,  holding  some  papers,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
play,  and  looking  over  them  at  intervals  towards  the  King  with  a 
calm  watchfulness  which  does  not  prepare  one  for  the  outbreak  of 
violence  with  which,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  King,  he  flings 
the  papers  into  the  air  and  falls  into  Horatio’s  arms.  Both  these 
actions  have  been  made  by  other  actors  of  various  nations,  but 
they  have  come  as  a  revelation  to  some  English  critics.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  in  particular  has  not  only  discovered  that  “  the 
idea  (of  Hamlet’s  falling  upon  Horatio's  neck)  is  beautifully  con¬ 
ceived,”  but  has  further  pointed  out  that  “few  who  watched 
Hamlet's  eager  eyes  .  .  ,  and  noticed  hoiv  the  papers,  tossed  deli¬ 
riously  into  the  air,  showered  around  .  .  .  will  forget  the  impression 
made.”  It  was  certainly  a  stroke  of  genius  that  the  papers  should 
“  shower  around  ”  after  they  were  tossed  up.  Of  course  one  would 
expect  them  to  fly  up  to  the  ceiling  or  remain  in  mid  air.  Another 
critic,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  has  made  the  astounding  dis¬ 
covery  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  Shakspeare’s  text  for  Hamlet’s 
revelation,  at  the  end  of  the.  interview  with  his  mother,  of  his 
madness  being  feigned,  which  is  retained  in  the  Italian  version. 
That  there  is  no  such  warrant  in  the  acting  edition  of  Hamlet  is 
true ;  but  the  critic  who  descants  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare  should 
be  aware  that  the  acting  edition  is  not  the  only  one  in  existence.  It 
has  been  already  said  that  the  scene  with  the  recorders  is  left  out ; 
why,  this  being  so,  Hamlet’s  call  for  them  should  be  retained  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  scene  in  which  Hamlet  finds  the  King 
at  his  prayers  is  retained  ;  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  Signor 
Salvini’s  Prince  reasons  with  himself  forand  agaiust  the  advisableness 
of  seizing  the  moment  to  kill  his  uncle  belongs  more  to  Amlethus, 
the  cunning  ruffian  of  Saxo  Grammaticus’s  history,  than  to  the 
Hamlet  of  Shakspeare.  The  reliance  upon  physical  effect  which 
belongs  to  Signor  Splvini’s  method  of  acting  is  observed  in  the 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother ;  there  is  no  real  emotion 
in  his  converse  with  the  Qfieen ;  and  the  ldss  which  he  blows  to  his 
father’s  picture,  present  only  to  his  imagination,  is  a  weak  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  passionate  memories  which  fill  Hamlet’s  mind.  The 
start  backwards  at  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  is,  how¬ 
ever,  executed  with  an  admirable  precision ;  and  there  is  one 
speech,  the  last  but  one  of  Hamlet  in  this  scene,  which,  as  far  as 
intonation  and  gesture  go,  could  hardly  be  better  delivered  ;  but 
the  feeling  which  should  direct  action  and  voice  is  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  absent.  Of  the  scenes  concerning  the  fate  of  Polonius,  and 
that  with  the  gravedigger,  for  there  is  only  one,  nothing  can  be 
said  except  that  they  are  entirely  wanting  in  humour.  One  would 
think  that  Signor  Salvini,  with  his  strength  of  voice  and  muscle, 
might  produce  an  overpowering  effect  in  the  struggle  and  outcry 
with  Laertes ;  but  Signor  Salvini  proposes  to  fight,  to  fast,  to 
tear  himself,  as  if  it  were  the  most  ordinary  and  dispassionate 
proceeding  in  the  world.  The  last  scene  is  remarkable  for 
another  piece  of  mistaken  ingenuity  in  stage  management.  Signor 
Salvini  avoids  the  difficulty  of  the  stage  direction,  “  In  scuffling 
they  change  rapiers  ”  by  making  no  scuffle  at  all.  Hamlet  suddenly 
feels  himself  wounded,  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  side,  observes 
that  he  bleeds.  The  treachery  of  Laertes  flashes  upon  him,  and 
he  resolves  to  meet  it  with  a  counterplot.  He  affects  indifference, 
and  presently  disarms  Laertes,  after  which,  with  a  meaning  smile 
and  a  bow,  he  offers  him  his  own  foil.  The  cold  craft  with  which 
the  trick  is  conceived  and  executed  is  far  removed  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Hamlet,  but  not  further  than  is  the  whole  impersonation 
of  the  Italian  tragedian.  His  performance  is  also  disfigured  by  a 
trick  of  literally  illustrating  the  word  by  the  action ;  thus,  when 
Hamlet  replies  to  Horatio's  question,  “  Con  gli  occhi  dell’  alma 
mia,”  at  the  word  occhi  he  puts  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and  at  alma 
on  bis  breast. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  performance 
of  the  Italian  version  of  Hamlet  is  excellent,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  Signora  Giovagnoli's  rendering  of  Ophelia's 
mad  scene.  The  wandering  of  the  eye,  the  mixture  of  reason  and 
madness  in  the  sorrow  for  her  father,  the  sudden  change  from  tears 
to  a  laugh  which  has  in  it  the  music  of  despair,  the  concentration 
of  passion  in  the  beckoning  hand— all  these  she  renders  with  deep 
emotion  and  infinite  grace.  She  gives  reality  to  the  words  of 
Laertes,  “  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself,  she  turns  to 
favour  and  to  prettiness.”  It  is. a  pity  that  a  fine  piece  of  acting 
should  be  ended  with  the  common  device  of  a  shriek,  which  is 
unworthy  of  what  precedes  it. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MONG  the  “  new  and  original  comedies  ”  of  the  day  Mr. 
Albery’s  play,  the  Spendthrift,  deserves  honourable  mention. 
Whether  the  incidents  of  this  play  have  been  contrived  by  the 
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author  or  borrowed  from  some  earlier  writer  is  of  little  moment. 

It  suffices  if  a  play  has  been  constructed  which  excites  and  sus¬ 
tains  interest,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  of  the  persons  who  go  to 
see  this  play  not  one  in  a  thousand  will  ever  look  into  the  older 
plays  from  which  it  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Albery  derived  his  plot. 
Indeed  the  public  is  so  much  accustomed  to  receive  every  kind  of 
knowledge  at  second-hand  that  it  would  be  odd  if  it  took  the 
trouble  to  read  old  plays  for  itself.  It  gets  its  notion  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  from  a  leading  article,  and  of  a  book  from  a  review, 
and  it  will  be  quite  content  to  know  no  more  of  Lope  de  Vega  or 
Mrs.  Behn  than  can  be  learned  from  Mr.  Albery.  It  is  perhaps 
surprising,  when  we  consider  how  much  material  of  this  kind 
exists,  that  modern  playwrights  do  not  produce  more  interesting 
pieces.  By  throwing  back  the  period  of  a  play  by  one  or  two  cen¬ 
turies,  the  dress  and  upholstery  department  of  the  management 
a-ains  in  variety,  and  something  is  also  gained  for  dramatic  art  by 
obliging  actors  and  actresses  to  attempt  to  assume  the  carriage 
and  manners  of  bygone  times.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Albery  has  produced  a  mere  adaptation  of  any 
existing  play.  On  the  contrary,  one  might  almost  say  that  his  com¬ 
position  is  too  much  his  own.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  who 
have  seen  thi3  piece  that,  if  there  were  rather  less  of  original 
and  generally  clever  writing,  and  rather  more  of  that  which  is  the 
common  property  of  all  dramatists,  the  play  would  be  for  stage 
purposes  more  successful.  It  is  complained  that  the  characters 
stop  to  talk  when  they  should  go  on  acting ;  but  if  the  talk  be  good, 
its  abundance  is  a  fault  we  can  readily  forgive.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  the  tendency  is  to  give  the 
audience  full  measure  for  their  money.  Mr.  Oxenford  s  adaptation 
of  Les  Orphelins,  which  ran  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  until 
last  week,  was  in  six  acts,  but  the  success  of  this  piece  seems,  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  too  long.  It  is  possible  that  the  Spendthrift  s 
prodigality  of  time  may  be  similarly  justified,  although  we  think 
that  some  scenes  are  slightly  burdened  by  ingenious  loquacity. 

The  character  of  the  impoverished  gentleman,  Jack  Burleigh,  is 
well  fitted  to  Mr.  Neville,  and  the  tipsy,  cowardly  baronet,  Sir 
Howard  Jelly,  is  amusingly  acted  by  Mr.  Anson.  The  incident  of 
Sir  Howard  being  taken  home  drunk  to  the  wrong  house  by 
Burleigh  produces  the  most  laughable  scene  of  the  play,  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  the  originality  either  of  this  scene 
or  of  the  tipsy  “  business”  of  Mr.  Anson.  When  a  wig-block  was 
a  common  article  of  furniture,  the  idea  was  obvious  that  a  drunken 
man  might  mistake  it  for  a  person  maintaining  an  offensive 
fixity  of  look.  The  earlier  scene  in  which  the  learned  astrologer, 
Dr.  Dramp,  is  terrified  by  a  prediction  of  his  own  death,  might 
easily  suggest  itself  to  a  composer  of  burlesque  or  panto¬ 
mime,  who  might,  however,  be  utterly  incapable  of  the 
pleasant  banter  which  the  philosopher's  friends  bestow  on  him 
when  he  fails  to  imitate  Dr.  Faustus  by  dying  according  to  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  first  meeting  between  the  heiress  Deborah  Strickett 
and  Burleigh  is  well  managed,  and  they  exchange  a  good  many 
smart  sayings  without  our  feeling  that  the  scene  is  unreasonably  pro¬ 
tracted.  In  real  life  a  conversation  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  quite  as  long  and  not  nearly  so  lively.  But  when  the 
scene  changes  to  Deborah’s  home,  and  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Daws,  begins 
to  talk,  we  become  sensible  that  this  author’s  cleverness  can  be 
sometimes  too  much  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  audience.  The 
nurse  of  Shakspeare  talks  like  a  nurse,  whereas  the  nurse  of  Mr. 
Albery  talks  like  Mr.  Albery.  However,  it  is  not  a  common  fault  of 
modern  dramatists  to  have  too  many  good  things  to  say,  and  if,  in 
making  all  his  characters  as  witty  as  he  can,  this  author  is  unlike 
Shakspeare,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  resembles  Sheridan.  Being 
comparatively  a  new  author,  he  does  not  yet  venture  to  assume 
the  responsibility  under  which  an  experienced  dramatist  moves 
lightly. 

Mr.  Byron,  besides  Our  Boys,  which  is  still  running  at  the 
Vaudeville,  has  lately  supplied  a  new  comedy,  which  he  calls 
Weak  Woman,  for  the  Strand  Theatre.  He  wrote  the  last  play 
that  was  presented  at  that  house,  and  very  likely  he  will  write  the 
next,  and  we  would  just  as  soon  see  one  of  the  series  as  another. 
There  is  not  much  more  novelty  in  the  comedies  than  in  the 
burlesques  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  We  are  assured,  however,  that 
the  scenery  and  dresses  as  well  as  the  comedy  at  this  house  are 
new,  and  perhaps  there  is  overmuch  truth  in  the  remark  made  by 
one  of  the  characters  that  he  owes  everything  to  his  tailor.  In  the 
dearth  of  really  good  new  dramas  Mr.  Sothern  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  is  probably  well  advised  in  keeping  to  his  old  round  of 
parts,  and  as  the  whole  of  England  now  comes  habitually  to 
London,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  run  a  favourite  piece  too  long. 
At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  the  manager,  after  an  unfortunate 
experiment,  has  reverted  to  a  safe  line  of  business  in  Money.  It 
may  be  surmised  from  the  course  of  management  at  this  house 
that  the  “new  and  original  comedies”  of  the  period  are  not 
regarded  as  lucrative  investments. 

The  Mirror  Theatre,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  Holborn,  may  perhaps 
change  its  fortune  with  its  name.  There  is  ample  room  for  Mr. 
Horace  Wigan,  the  new  manager,  to  improve  upon  the  successes 
of  his  predecessors,  and  certainly  he  appears  to  prosper,  and  by 
means  which  are  likely  to  continue  to  attract,  as  he  now  does,  the 
most  numerous  class  of  the  population.  The  Detective  affords  to  Mr. 
Wio-an  an  opportunity  of  repeating  a  clever  but  rather  too  well- 
known  performance.  The  belief  of  the  public  in  the  skill  of  de¬ 
tectives  still  suffices  to  make  any  modern  play  containing  an 
inscrutable  and  ubiquitous  policeman  successful,  although  that  belief 


sustains  rude  shocks  in  the  experiences  of  actual  life.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  animals  could  talk 

’Tis  plain  that  they  were  always  able 

To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable. 

This  play  contains  a  burglary  and  murder  in  the  first  act,  a  terrific 
combat  in  the  second,  a  burglary  in  the  last  act,  and  sentimental 
and  pathetic  passages  throughout.  A  young  gentleman  comes  late 
at  night  to  his  mother’s  villa  a*t  St.  Johns  Wood  to  ask  her  for 
money.  On  the  same  night  the  old  lady  is  murdered,  and  a  young 
lady  who  is  her  companion  is  stabbed ;  and  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  is  an’ested  by  Inspector  Walker  as  the  guilty  person,  and 
carried  before  a  magistrate,  who  discharges  him.  The  worst 
that  can  be  proved  against  him  is  that  he  is  making  love  to  two 
girls  at  the  same  time,  and  this  appears,  not  from  any  evidence 
given  in  the  police-court,  but  from  an  explanation  between  the 
two  young  ladies,  who  take  possession  of  Inspector  Walker’s  office 
for  their  interview.  The  Inspector  in  this  part  of  the  play 
looks,  like  some  other  public  officers,  much  wiser  than  he  is.  The 
young  lady  who  does  most  of  the  sentimental  business  has  beeu 
stabbed  and  gone  into  a  delirious  fit,  in  which  she  charges  her 
fickle  lover  with  having  killed  his  mother  and  wounded  her. 
Inspector  Walker  accepts  her  frenzied  utterance  as  truth,  and  be¬ 
lieves  for  the  time  that  the  work  of  an  experienced,  and  desperate 
criminal,  known  as  Savage  Mike,  was  done  by  a  nice  young  man, 
whose  worst  faults  are  that  he  spends  money  and  makes  love  in¬ 
discriminately.  But  here  the  skill  of  the  authors  of  the  play  is 
shown.  The  first  blunder  of  Inspector  Walker  heightens  by 
contrast  our  admiration  of  the  sagacity,  coolness,  courage,  and  re¬ 
source  which  he  afterwards  displays.  ‘  lie  captures  Savage  Mike, 
and  procures  hanging  evidence  against  him,  and  he  does  this  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  of  the  nice  young  man  and  the  sen¬ 
timental  young  lady,  who  enlist  as  amateur  detectives  under 
his  direction.  The  young  lad}'  reminds  us  of  those  distressing 
heroines  of  Miss  Braddon  who  have  “  a  purpose  in  life  ’ — the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  murder  ;  and  she  goes  where  even  Miss  Braddon  might 
have  hesitated  to  take  her— to  a  tavern  in  Eatcliffe  Highway,  and 
sings  nightly  for  the  amusement  of  the  company.  The  nice  young 
man  is  also  at  this  tavern,  to  assist  in  some  mysterious  manner  the 
operations  of  Inspector  Walker,  and  he  finds  both  his  engage¬ 
ments  and  those  of  the  young  lady  compatible  with  the  inter¬ 
change  of  high-flown  sentiments  and  the  use  of  impassioned 
gestures,  which  spectators  whose  critical  faculty  is  mitigated  by 
pipes  and  grog  are  perhaps  capable  of  regarding  as  part  of  the 
performances  of  the  evening.  The  terrific  combat  came  off'  in  the 
previous  act,  where  Inspector  Walker  first  visits  the  quarters  of 
Savage  Mike  upon  Hampton  racecourse  ;  and  as  this  cave  of  har¬ 
mony  in  Eatcliffe  Highway  is  also  a  haunt  of  the  same  formidable 
character,  we  do  not  know  but  that  another  and  more  terrific 
combat  may  begin  perhaps  at  the  very  luoment  when  the  lovers 
are  exchanging  confidences  in  the  public  room.  However,  the 
only  contest  between  the  Inspector  and  Mike  in  this  act  is  in 
speaking  French,  which  is  necessary  to  the  disguise  which  they 
have  both  assumed.  But  in  the  previous  act,  which  transacts 
itself  in  the  interior  of  a  booth  at  Hampton  Eaces,  the  Inspector, 
who  has  been  disguised  as  an  Irishman,  carries  a  shillelagh.  Savage 
Mike  draws  a  knife,  and  the  amateur  detective  also  draws  a  knife, 
and  it  might  be  hastily  assumed  that  a  triangular  duel  wa3  going 
to  take  place.  The  spectators,  however,  ought  to  know,  although 
Mike  does  not,  that  the  Inspector  and  the  amateur  detective, 
while  pretending  hostility,  are  confederates.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  neither  the  outside  nor  the  inside  of  any  actual  booth  at 
Hampton  Eaces  will  offer  anything  like  the  attraction  of  a  combat 
with  knives  such  as  is  represented  at  the  Mirror  Theatre.  It  is 
rather  hard  upon  what  used  to  be  called  the  “fancy”  that  the 
authors  of  this  play  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  pugilists  are 
habitually  burglars  and  occasionally  murderers,  but  even  a  more 
cruel  insult  to  "the  “  noble  art  ”  is  the  representation  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors  as  resorting  to  the  “  use  of  the  knife,”  for  which  we  have 
been  often  told  that  boxing  was  a  substitute.  It  would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  a  play  is  interesting  when  a  young  lady  is  stabbed  in 
the  first  act,  and  men  fight  with  knives  in  the  second.  It  must  be 
owned  that  native  actors  handle  knives  and  daggers  awkwardly, 
while  spectators  are  for  the  most  part  unappreciative  of  skill 
or  the  want  of  it.  We  fear  indeed  that  Signor  Salvini  has 
gained  little  credit  by  the  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
uses  the  dagger  of  the  East  to  kill  himself  in  Othello,  and  if  he 
used  a  carving-knife  few  persons  would  observe  the  difference. 
With  the  theatrical  public  generally  it  suffices  to  produce,  as  is 
done  at  the  Mirror  Theatre,  an  impression  that  everybody  on  the 
stage  carries  a  knife  and  is  ready  to  stab  or  cut  the  throat  of 
everybody  else  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  detective  who  coolly 
follows  the  trail  of  investigation  under  these  disturbing  circum¬ 
stances  is  almost  the  only  sort  of  stage  hero  that  is  still  believed 
in,  and  perhaps  even  he  would  be  only  half  believed  in  further 
west.  But  at  the  Mirror  Theatre  it  really  seems  as  if  the  audi¬ 
ence,  or  part  of  it,  grows  excited  over  the  adventures  of  Inspector 
Walker,  and  apprehends  that  murder  may  be  done  in  the  “  Lions’ 
Den”  at  Hampton  Eaces.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  plenty  of 
dens  occupied  by  predatory  animals  at  that  meeting,  but  they  will 
content  themselves  with  the  money  and  will  not  take  the  lives  of 
their  victims. 
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REVIEWS. 


CURTEIS’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.* 

IT  always  takes  a  little  time  to  stop  and  tliink  to  which  series  of 
handbooks  any  hook  of  this  class  belongs.  Mr.  Curteis’s  book 
belongs  to  the  series  of  “  Historical  Handbooks  ”  edited  by  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning  and  published  by  Messrs.  Rivington.  It  may 
give  a  clearer  idea  if  we  say  that  it  is  not  the  series  to  which  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  Thirty  Years'  War  belongs,  but  that  it  is  the  series  for 
which  Mr.  Jebb  has  a  volume  on  the  Supremacy  of  Athens f  in 
preparation.”  Mr.  Curteis's  book  seems  to  be  the  first  strictly 
narrative  volume  of  the  series.  The  other  two  which  are 
advertised  as  already  published  are  Mr.  P.  V.  Smith’s 
History  of  the  English  Institutions,  which  we  reviewed  early  in 
the  present  year,  and  a  History  of  French  Literature.  Mr. 
Curteis  then  makes  the  start  as  far  as  history  proper  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  his  is  not  the  earliest  member  of  the  series  in 
point  of  time.  Besides  Mr.  Jebb’s  book,  one  is  advertised  on 
The  Roman  Revolution — rather  a  claptrap  title — ; from  is.c.  133 
to  the  Battle  of  Actium,  by  Mr.  Pelham,  of  Exeter  College,  a 
new  name,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  So  are  most  of  the  names 
on  Messrs.  Rivington’s  list,  except  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  has 
something  to  say  about  English  History  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  The  labour  which  Mr.  Pearson  may  give  to  that 
period  will  not  be  thrown  away  if,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  finds 
out  who  was  the  first  French  Dauphin. 

Mr.  Curteis’s  book  shows  us  the  merits  and  defects  of  this 
system  of  handbooks  of  periods  as  distinguished  from  handbooks 
or  primers  which  attempt  to  tell  the  whole  history  of  the  nation 
in  a  short  space.  Mr.  Curteis  can  give  as  much  space  to  four 
hundred  years,  some  of  his  colleagues  can  give  the  same  space  to 
much  shorter  periods,  as,  according  to  the  other  system,  can  be 
given  to  the  whole  history  of  a  nation,  or  perhaps  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  civilized  world.  It  follows  then  that  the  writers 
of  these  handbooks  can  tell  their  story  much  more  at  length, 
that  they  have  much  more  room  for  comment,  for  personal 
portraiture,  and  forpicturesque  incident,  than  the  writers  who  follow 
the  other  method.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  books 
in  the  series  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Messrs.  Riving¬ 
ton  are  clearer  or  more  instructive  than  the  series  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  Each  would  seem  to  have  its  own 
work,  the  general  series  first,  and  the  books  of  periods  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  the  books  of  periods  by  themselves  are  rather  like 
a  building  without  a  foundation.  This  applies  still  more  to  such  a 
period  as  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Curteis  than  it  does  to  such  a  period 
as  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  is  a 
subject  which  may  in  some  sort  stand  by  itself.  It  is  a  drama  with 
a  beginning,  middle,  and  ending.  It  of  course  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  times  which 
went  before  it.  Still  a  piece  of  history  of  this  kind,  which  has  an 
unity  in  itself,  is  difi'erent  from  a  mere  period  in  the  sense  of  so 
many  centuries  cut  oft’  from  those  before  them.  Now  we  do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Curteis’s  period,  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  to  the 
accession  of  Charles,  is  merely  four  centuries  taken  arbitrarily  and 
at  random.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  can  see  a  reason  for* 
beginning  and  ending,  though  we  should  have  liked  the  beginning 
a  little  earlier,  at  these  particular  points.  Mr.  Curteis  tells  us  that 
his  book  is  meant  as  a  contribution  to  the  unity  of  history, 
that  it  is  designed  as  another  blow  to  the  meaningless 
distinction  of  ancient  and  modern,  that  it  is  meant  to 
bridge  over  a  gap  where  the  gap  is  made  only  by  a  vicious 
method  of  looking  at  things.  In  all  this  Mr.  Curteis  has  got  hold 
of  the  right  idea,  and  we  thankfully  welcome  him  as  a  helper. 
Still  there  is  something  rather  queer  in  beginning  the  book 
with  the  death  of  Theodosius.  Of  course  a  great  and  elabo¬ 
rate  history  is  another  matter.  Gibbon  or  Finlay  or  Milman 
did  not  write  for  people  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  times 
before  their  own  special  times.  They  wrote  for  people  who  had 
already  some  general  notion  of  the  world’s  history,  but  who  wished 
to  study  certain  parts  of  it  in  greater  detail.  The  case  of  a  book 
like  this,  a  member  of  an  educational  series,  is  different.  If  a  book 
of  such  a  series  is  to  begin  with  the  death  of  Theodosius,  it  should 
at  least  have  forerunners  to  deal  with  that  large  part  of  Roman 
history  which  comes  before  the  death  of  Theodosius.  But  here  is 
Mr.  Curteis’s  book,  from  Theodosius  to  Charles,  appearing  as  the 
first  Roman  member  of  its  own  series,  while  the  only  other  Roman 
book  which  is  even  promised  is  the  one  which  is  to  reach  from 
the  Gracchi  to  Augustus.  A  boy,  or  any  other  reader,  will  get 
a  very  queer  notion  of  Roman  history,  if  he  first  reads  from  Theo¬ 
dosius  to  Charles,  and  then  from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus,  and 
leaves  out  all  the  earlier  and  intervening  times.  Mr.  Curteis 
himself  evidently  sees  this,  for  though  he  dashes  off  at  once 
with  telling  us  of  the  death  of  Theodosius,  he  goes  back  to  give 
some  account  of  the  earlier  Imperial  system,  and  then  further  back 
again  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  Roman  law,  of  its  connexion  with 
other  Aryan  institutions,  and  presently  of  the  Aryan  dispersion 
itself.  Now  these  are  all  things  of  which  the  reader  ought  to 
know  something,  and  of  which  under  the  other  system  he  would 
know  something,  before  he  came  to  read  of  Theodosius  and  his 
successors,  even  in  such  detail  as  Mr.  Curteis’s  space  allows  him  to 

*  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  Death  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
to  the  Coronation  of  Charles  the  Great,  a.d.  395-800.  By  Arthur  M. 
Curteis,  M.A.  With  Maps.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  Rivingtons. 
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speak.  The  four  centuries  chosen  by  Mr.  Curteis  deal  with  a 
very  important  stage,  or  rather  with  several  very  important  stages, 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  power.  They  might  very  well  form 
a  separate  member  in  a  continuous  Roman  series;  but  we  cannot 
see  the  exact  end  which  they  are  to  serve  when  put  forth  in  a 
series  like  this,  apart  from  all  other  periods  of  Roman  history. 

All  this,  if  we  are  right  in  looking  on  it  as  a  fault,  is  the  fault 
of  the  series,  and  in  no  way  personally  touches  Mr.  Curteis.  But 
we  think  that  the  book  suffers  somewhat  from  its  having  originally 
taken  the  form  of  lectures  to  the  boys  of  Sherborne  School,  where 
Mr.  Curteis  is  a  master.  Now  lectures  have  their  use,  and  there 
are  cases  in  which  reprinted  lectures  make  useful  books.  A 
lecture  has  its  use,  either  as  a  mere  incentive  to  study,  as 
something  which  points  out  what  there  is  to  learn,  and 
the  way  of  learning  it;  or  it  has  its  use  again  as  a 
comment  on  what  is  already  learned.  But  the  lecture  does 
not  seem  a  good  form  for  the  actual  process  of  learning,  at 
all  events  on  subjects  which,  like  history,  take  a  narrative 
form.  AVe  feel  sure  that  some  parts  of  Mr.  Curteis’s  book  would 
have  been  different  both  in  matter  and  manner,  if  he  had  never 
lectured  on  the  period  to  the  Sherborne  boys,  or  if  he  had  laid 
aside  all  remembrance  of  his  lectures  when  he  came  to  write  his 
narrative.  The  style  is  sometimes,  to  our  mind,  a  little  too  high- 
flown  for  a  narrative  of  this  kind,  even  when  it  would  not  have 
been  at  all  too  high-flown  for  a  spoken  lecture.  Then  again,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  long  account  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  is  owing 
to  the  previous  fact  of  the  lectures.  When  a  man  began  in  a 
spoken  lecture  to  talk  on  a  subject  so  full  of  stirring  incident  as 
the  life  of  the  great  preacher,  it  must  have  been  indeed  hard  to 
leave  oft';  but  the  result  is  that  John  Chrysostom  fills  a  space  in 
the  book  which  is  quite  disproportionate  in  a  History  of  the  Roman 
Empire  between  Theodosius  and  Charles.  The  Archbishop  gets 
thirty -six  pages,  while  Theodoric  gets  less  than  ten,  and  Justinian, 
at  the  outside,  twenty-seven.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Curteis  was 
taken  with  the  personal  story  of  Chrysostom,  for  he  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  give  at  all  the  same  space  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  Mr.  Curteis  has,  we  think,  got  as  firm  a 
grasp  of  his  period  as  any  one  is  likely  to  get  who,  by  his  own 
account,  has  gone  to  hardly  any  original  writer  but  Eginhard.  This 
again  we  think  a  mistake.  A  man  might  give  very  useful  lectures 
in  a  school  who  got  his  knowledge  of  the  time  almost  wholly  from 
the  most  trustworthy  modern  writers,  but  when  it  comes  to 
writing  a  narrative  history  the  case  is  different.  AVe  do  not  say 
that,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  whose  subject  runs  out  in  so  many 
different  directions,  a  man  is  bound  to  write  every  word  from 
original  authorities.  But  we  do  say  that  he  ought  to  do  as  Mr. 
Gardiner  tells  us  that  he  did.  Though  Mr.  Gardiner  wrote  a  large 
part  of  his  Thirty  Years'  War  only  from  the  best  modern  writers, 
yet  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  some  parts  of  his  story  in  the 
original  records,  and  he  had  thus  gained  the  power  of  using  secon¬ 
dary  writers  for  the  other  parts.  And  there  is  hardly  any  time  in 
which  knowledge  of  the  original  writers  is  more  necessary  than  in 
Mr.  Curteis’s  time.  To  take  one  class  of  cases,  nothing  is  more 
instructive,  in  the  time  of  transition  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
than  to  mark  the  various  shades  of  position  which  diff  erent  writers 
take  with  regard  to  Christianity.  Ammianus,  Claudian,  Zosimos, 
Boetius,  Prokopios,  each  has  a  way  of  speaking,  or  not  speaking, 
of  his  own.  Delicate  shades  of  this  kind  can  be  understood  only 
by  reading  the  writers  themselves.  No  summary,  no  comment, 
no  translation,  will  do. 

Mr.  Curteis  has  thus  laboured  under  several  disadvantages  in  his 
work.  But  we  think  that  he  has,  on  the  whole,  written  as  good  a 
book  as  could  have  been  written  under  those  disadvantages.  Every 
blow  given  to  the  middle  wall  of  partition  which  is  against  us,  to 
the  meaningless  division  of  ancient  and  modern,  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  So  many  books  still  encourage  the  dream  of  a  Roman 
Empire  which  ended  in  476  that  we  welcome  every  one  who  helps 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  rotten  tree.  But  Mr.  Curteis 
somewhat  spoils  his  good  work  by  still  sticking  to  the  old  fable 
which  makes  Theodoric  call  himself  King-  of  Italy.  And  we  do 
not  know  why,  for  “  the  overthrow  of  the  AVestern  Empire”  Mr. 
Curteis  substitutes  “  The  change  of  Government,”  put  within  in¬ 
verted  commas  as  though  it  were  a  technical  phrase.  AVhere  did 
Mr.  Curteis  find  it  ?  Mr.  Curteis  is  over  fond  of  bringing  in  French 
words,  and  we  have  marked  some  slips  in  details.  For  instance, 
he  speaks  of  the  “  Christian  Theodosius  ”  warring  with  the  “  pagan 
Maximus.”  At  the  time  of  the  war  between  Theodosius  and 
Maximus,  Maximus  was,  as  St.  Martin  could  tell  the  tale,  so 
orthodox  a  Christian  as  to  be  the  first  sovereign  who  put  men  to 
death  for  heresy.  Mr.  Curteis’s  account  of  Alboin  and  Rosamund 
also  reads  queerly,  and  there  are  other  things  of  the  same  kind 
here  and  there.  But  we  can  forgive  a  good  deal  to  one  who  goes 
right  in  the  teeth  of  vulgar  confusions,  and  who  does  not  pretend 
to"  more  learning  than  he  really  has.  Mr.  Curteis  has  still  somethiug- 
to  learn  ;  but  there  are  many  who  might  learn  a  great  deal  from 
him.  There  is,  for  example,  the  critic  of  the  Times,  who,  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Marshall’s  International  Vanities,  remarks,  with  such  charm¬ 
ing  simplicity,  “  It  seems  strange  that  no  one  should  have  thought 
of  claiming  the  designation  of  Emperor  between  the  fall  of  the 
AVestern  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Charlemagne.”  For  such  a  one 
we  cannot  prescribe  any  better  medicine  than  hali-a-year  spent 
in  the  lowest  form  which  comes  under  Mr.  Curteis’s  teaching  at 
Sherborne. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MRS.  FLETCHER.* 

THE  reading  world  encourages  at  this  day  a  class  of  biography 
which  we  must  suppose  would  not  have  found  favour  years 
hack,  or  the  volumes  before  us  would  have  been  published  long 
ago,  while  interest  in  the  subject  was  still  fresh,  and  personal 
friends  were  full  of  curiosity  and  sympathy.  The  memorial  of 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hare’s  “  quiet  life  ”  has  been  followed  by  other 
memorials  of  women  whose  claim  to  distinction  is  not  founded  on 
any  public  achievement — women  who  thought,  and  communi¬ 
cated  their  thoughts  to  a  few  correspondents,  or  who  used  their 
pens  in  other  unpretending  ways,  or  played  their  part  well  in 
ordinary  social  life,  hut  who  fill  a  more  prominent  place  when  set 
in  a  fitting  light  by  biography  than  ever  they  did  while  living, 
beyond  their  own  immediate  circle  of  friends.  If  this  “quiet” 
sisterhood  awaken  sympathy  in  readers  hitherto  strangers  to  their 
names,  it  may  well  have  been  felt  that  the  time  has  come  to 
rescue  from  the  gathering  forgetfulness  that  once  seemed  in¬ 
evitable  a  name  certainly  not  suggestive  of  quiet,  however  many 
other  feminine  graces  it  may  have  represented,  and  to  set  the  very 
genius  of  Whiggery  before  a  generation  to  whom  politics  are  no 
longer  an  inspiration  and  the  absorbing  interest  of  life. 

The  seventeen  years’  delay  in  publication  in  this  instance  is 
more  a  disadvantage  than  is  often  the  case.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  a 
presence.  All  her  distinctions  were  personal — beauty  of  person, 
dignity  and  grace  of  manner,  eloquence  of  voice  and  speech,  and 
an  enthusiasm  which  acted  upon  all  who  came  within  sight  and 
sound  of  her  extraordinary  attraction.  We  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  the  existence  of  these  singular  gifts,  but  there  is  no  one  to 
describe  them  or  to  raise  in  our  minds  an  image  of  their  possessor. 
Dying  at  eighty-eight,  she  outlived  all  her  contemporaries,  all  who 
had  experienced  her  prime  of  fascination ;  and  autobiography,  so 
excellent  a  method  of  telling  us  what  is  inside  a  man,  what  he 
is  made  of,  is  a  very  backhanded  means  of  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  impression  which  his  tout  ensemble  makes  upon  others. 
Moreover,  this  particular  autobiography  was  written  when  the 
author  was  not  far  from  seventy,  and  a  good  old  woman  does  not 
enlarge  on  her  own  beauty  and  social  successes  and  triumphs. 
Probably  at  no  time  had  she  any  particular  felicity  of  style ;  her 
pen  was  a  ready  instrument,  and  letter-writing  a  regular  part  of 
her  husy  day ;  but  her  weight  lay  in  the  incommunicable  charm 
of  energy  and  sweetness  combined.  We  must  presume  that  every 
acquaintance  who  shared  her  views  was  eager  for  her  sympathy 
and  inspired  by  her  enthusiasm ;  but  it  is  by  inference  rather 
than  through  effective  portraiture  that  we  learn  this.  Of  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  central  figure  in  Edinburgh  society  at  its  most 
brilliant  period  the  reader  -was  already  aware ;  a  name  lingers 
when  all  that  gave  it  individuality  has  passed  out  of  the  general 
memory. 

What  distinguishes  this  record  from  most  biographies  is  its 
tone  of  cheerfulness  and  success.  In  saying  that  Mrs.  Fletcher 
was  aided  by  circumstances  to  make  the  most  of  this  life  we  mean 
no  reflection  on  her  preparation  and  fitness  for  a  better.  But  we 
are  struck  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  with  the  good  fortune  that 
attended  her  career.  Some  troubles  she  had,  but  she  was  fortunate 
in  all  the  conditions  that  first  developed,  and  afterwards  presented  a 
theatre  for,  her  remarkable  gifts.  Of  course  what  was  good  fortune 
in  her  case  might  have  proved  the  reverse  to  a  less  genial,  sanguine, 
and  generous  nature ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  she  was 
trained  and  in  which  she  lived  suited  her  so  remarkably  that  op¬ 
posite  ones,  must,  we  think,  have  checked  and  quelled  the  qualities 
that  constituted  her  power.  From  infancy  she  was  surrounded  by 
a  prestige  which  most  princesses  never  enjoy  through  their  whole 
life.  She  lost  her  mother  at  her  birth  only  to  awaken  the  maternal 
instinct  in  everybody  about  her.  She  was,  as  she  says,  wholly 
governed  by  the  law  of  kindness.  While  she  was  living  retired 
in  the  healthy  freedom  of  a  Yorkshire  village  among  homely  people 
and  surroundings,  a  highly  educated  and  clever  woman  was  brought 
through  her  own  romantic  misfortunes  to  settle  close  at  hand,  and 
to  find  in  the  beautiful  and  intelligent  child  her  one  occupation 
and  interest.  From  six  years  old  she  was  the  pride  and  the  com¬ 
panion  of  her  elders.  The  docility  as  well  as  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  imbibed  her  father’s  politics  sets  the  reader  speculating  whether, 
if  he  had  been  Tory  instead  of  Whig,  her  principles  would  have 
received  a  contrary  bias  as  readily,  whether  the  divine  right  of 
kings  might  have  taken  place  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  but  we  believe 
that  Liberalism  was  in  her  nature.  Her  political  principles  being 
what  they  were,  it  was  well  that  she  had  a  sensible  husband  who 
could  guide  her,  while  his  sympathies  furnished  her  with  the  fit¬ 
ting  stage  for  the  play  of  her  genius  and  attractions.  Certainly 
we  regard  it  as  a  crowning  piece  of  good  fortune  that  she  was  born 
and  lived  in  the  British  Isles,  and  could  exhale  her  ideas  and 
aspirations  in  a  safe  atmosphere.  As  a  Frenchwoman  she  must 
have  been  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  Revolution,  and  would  have 
early  met  the  fate  of  such  heroines.  Something  of  this  feeling 
seems  to  prompt  the  following  recognition  of  the  power  that  a 
multitude  had  on  her.  It  was  written  after  George  IV. ’s  visit  to 
Edinburgh: — • 

Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  a  great  lover  of  kings,  was  of  our  party.  The 
good  old  lady  had,  for  this  joyous  occasion,  put  off  her  habitual  black  dress, 
and  robed  herself  in  a  salmon-coloured  satin,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
waved  her  handkerchief  as  the  King  appeared.  They  had  all  a  good  laugh 
at  my  expense,  who,  somewhat  notorious  for  being  no  lover  of  kings,  was 
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actually  detected  shedding  tears  and  waving  my  handkerchief  “like  the 
lave  ”  as  the  pageant  passed.  The  fact  is,  I  have  always  found  the  sight  and 
cheer  of  a  multitude  when  animated  by  one  kindly  or  patriotic  feeling  quite 
irresistible  in  its  power  to  command  my  sympathy  and  make  me  weep  ;  and 
for  the  time  it  is  an  exciting  and  pleasurable  feeling.  I  have  never  seen  a 
multitude  mischievously  assembled  or  disposed  to  evil,  and  hope  the  inex¬ 
plicable  emotion  I  have  acknowledged  would  not  lead  me  to  follow  “  a  mul- 
tude  in  doing  evil.” 

Another  element  in  her  character  which  contributed  to  her  success 
was  the  absence  of  certain  qualities  that  commonly  go  along  with 
general  consideration  from  others.  She  was  not  fastidious.  She 
says  so  of  herself ;  her  daughter  hints  at  it  as  though  it  might  even 
have  been  felt  in  her  family  as  a  jar  to  other  temperaments.  She  was 
not  satirical,  and  owns  to  “  no  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous.” 
Thus  we  see  that  in  her  salon  people  of  different  habits  and  train¬ 
ing  would  feel  safe  and  at  ease.  She  was  naturally  a  talker — “  the 
joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell  ”  being  a  favourite  quotation  with  her — and 
beautiful  and  clever  women  always  find  willing  and  admiring- 
listeners.  She  herself  confesses  to  an  early  love  of  display,  too  great 
a  desire  for  general  approbation  and  a  temper  too  easily^  provoked 
to  momentary  anger  ;  but  these  are  inevitable — if  the  first  two  are 
not  indispensable — conditions  of  a  life  in  public,  which  a  life  of  society 
and  a  constant  succession  of  newr  acquaintances  may  be  called. 
Mere  benevolence  never  could  sustain  the  fatigue  and  wear  and 
tear  of  spirit  of  such  a  life.  And  yet  benevolence  was  with  her  a 
very  active  principle.  One  of  her  friends,  Dr.  Kilvington,  wrote 
to  her  (and  her  daughter,  looking  back,  claims  it  as  a  true  and 
well-merited  testimony),  “  I  have  known  as  beautiful,  as  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  more  witty  young  women,  but  I  have  never  known  any 
one  so  tenderly  and  truly  and  universally  beloved  as  you  are,  and 
I  believe  it  arises  from  your  capacity  of  loving  others.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  her  life  politics  were  its  absorbing 
interest,  and  as  parties  ran  high  and  were  very  ready  to  fasten  on 
the  holders  of  an  opinion  all  its  logical  consequences,  there  were 
people  who  did  not  trust  in  this  capacity  of  loving.  After  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  generally  believed  that  Mrs. 
Fletcher  had  provided  herself  with  a  small  guillotine,  and  exercised 
the  same  in  beheading  poultry,  rats,  and  mice  in  order  to  be  expert 
when  “  French  principles  ”  should  prevail  in  Britain.  Yet  she 
always  had  Tory  friends  of  both  sexes  ;  and  it  should  be  noted,  in 
evidence  of  her  real  largeness  of  heart  and  purity  of  nature,  that  she 
was  peculiarly  open  to  female  friendships,  and  was  on  loving  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  woman  of  the 
day — with  the  exception,  we  should  say,  of  Hannah  More,  with 
whom  she  contrived  to  fall  foul  in  girlhood  on  taking  up  the 
cause  of  a  discarded  protegee  whom  she  thought  unjustly  treated. 

When  we  regretted  the  absence  of  some  contemporary  testimony 
to  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  attractions,  we  did  not  perhaps  do  justice  to  her 
husband’s  record  of  the  sudden  impression  which  her  charms 
made  upon  him.  Partly  the  date  when  it  was  written,  and 
partly  his  own  age  when  writing,  have  given  to  his  narrative 
a  formality  not  in  accordance  with  the  modern  notion  of  a 
lover’s  transports.  When  he  was  forty-three  years  of  age 
and  she  seventeen,  a  friend  travelling  with  him  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  London  in  the  cause  of  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  her  home  at  Oxton,  near  Tact  caster.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Fletcher  describes  himself  to  have  been  entirely  in  love 
with  Fielding’s  heroine  Sophia  Western.  This  passion  possessed 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interest  in  womankind,  and  he 
regarded  the  interruption  of  a  visit  at  a  Yorkshire  village  in  no 
favourable  light.  Before  the  end  of  the  evening,  however,  Miss  Eliza 
Dawson  gradually  unfolded  herself: — “  I  discovered  in  a  beautiful 
form  an  elegance  of  mind  and  sentiment,  and  an  easy  gracefulness 
of  manner  which  I  thought  were  not  natural  to  the  little  village  of 
Oxton.”  “  When  breakfast  (next  morning)  was  over,  and  I  took 
a  view  of  Eliza’s  form,  manner,  and  conversation,  the  character  of 
Sophia  Western  instantly  flashed  on  my  mind.  The  resemblance 
was  in  every  feature  striking.”  “  If  I  had  found  brilliants  in 
the  wild  and  rugged  mountains  among  which  I  first  drew  breath,. 
I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  and  delighted  than  I  was  by 
meeting  such  a  person  as  Eliza.”  “Fielding,”  said  I,  “you  have 
drawn  your  heroine  it  must  be  confessed  with  a  fine  pencil,  but 
here  is  in  real  life,  at  a  little  country  village,  a  character  every 
way  equal,  in  some  respects  far  superior,”  &c.  &c.  Such  beauty 
had  not  been  without  suitors,  but  the  admiration  and  the  politics 
— “ abstractedly  he  admired  Republicanism” — of  the  Scotch  ad¬ 
vocate  carried  the  day.  In  the  year  she  came  of  age  (1791)  she 
married  him  without  her  father’s  willing  consent,  though  he  lived 
to  acquiesce  fully  in  a  union  happy  in  all  its  circumstances. 

Most  persons  taking  up  a  volume  of  biography  where  the  subject 
has  no  commanding  personal  claims  instinctively  turn  over  the 
pages  in  search  of  names  more  eminent  or  familiar.  In  fact,  in 
proportion  as  such  names  abound  are  the  chances  of  the  success 
of  the  volume  with  the  majority  of  readers.  The  search  in  this  case  is 
rewarded.  Mrs.  Fletcher  came  in  contact  with  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  was  a  friend  of  the  Scotch  Whig  celebrities  of  her 
day,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  intimacy  of  many  who  did  not  share 
her  politics,  as  Wordsworth  and  Southey.  But  she  was  too  leading 
a  person  in  society  herself,  took  too  active  a  share  in  every  conversa¬ 
tion  she  mentions,  talked  with  everybody  on  too  equal  terms,  to  be 
a  good  describer.  We  do  not,  therefore,  learn  much  that  is  new 
or  especially  characteristic  of  persons  in  her  intimacy — Mazzini, 
with  whom  she  established  a  warm  friendship  on  his  first  coming 
to  England,  being  perhaps  an  exception.  We  gather  that  wher¬ 
ever  she  went  she  received  a  distinguished  welcome,  that  all  looked 
to  her  for  sympathy  in  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Campbell  appeals 
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at  once  to  her,  not  without  hope  of  redress  through  her  means, 
when  the  Quarterly  Review  deals  hardly  with  his  Theodoric.  The 
poet  Crahhe  takes  refuge  at  her  house  from  the  hustle  of  Walter 
Scott’s  loyal  festivities,  for  a  quiet  talk  about  old  times.  Lord 
Erskiue  entertains  her  with  a  fund  of  amusing  political  anecdote, 
and  sits  a  long  time.  Cullen  calls  to  propose  that  he  should  bring 
John  Cam  Ilobhouseto  dinner,  “  thinking  the  addition  of  this  ultra 
Whig  would  be  agreeable.”  Brougham  and  she  were  great 
friends ;  ho  talked  politics  as  she  liked  to  hear  them  talked,  “  quite 
different  from  our  Edinburgh  Whigs.  There  is  no  affected 
indifference  on  subjects  of  vital  importance,  no  contemptuous 
sneer  at  rational  conversation.”  Lord  Jeffrey  writes  to  her : — “  My 
ever  dear  Mrs.  Fletcher,  It  always  makes  me  happier  and  better 
to  get  a  letter  from  you,  for  it  makes  me  think  more  favourably 
of  our  common  nature.”  She  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Carlyle 
when  the  astounding  news  reached  them  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  of  the  people  crying  “  Vive  laRepublique  !  ”  in  the 
streets  ;  and  of  him  she  does  give  a  characteristic  trait : — “  I 
looked  at  him,  hoping  he  would  speak.  He  said  not  a  word,  but 
broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  rose  and  left  the  house  to  devour  the 
journals.”  Of  Miss  Edgeworth  she  is  more  critical  thau  is  her 
wont : — 

Miss  Edgeworth’s  personal  appearance  was  not  attractive  ;  but  her 
vivacity,  good  humour,  and  cleverness  in  conversation  quite  equalled  iny 
expectations.  I  should  say  she  was  more  sprightly  and  brilliant  than  re¬ 
fined.  She  excelled  in  the  raciness  of  Irish  humour  ;  hut  the  great  defect 
of  her  manner,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  an  excess  of  compliment,  or  what 
i  in  Ireland  called  “  blarney,”  and  in  one  who  had  moved  in  the  best 
circles,  both  as  to  manners  and  mind,  it  surprised  me  not  a  little.  She  re¬ 
pelled  all  approach  to  intimacy  on  my  part  by  the  excess  of  her  com¬ 
plimentary  reception  of  me  when  we  were  first  introduced  to  each  other 
at  Mr.  Alison’s.  I  never  felt  confidence  in  the  reality  of  what  she  said 
afterwards. 

It  might  be  that  her  appearance  really  hit  the  fancy  of  the  novelist, 
and  that  Miss  Edgeworth  was  more  sincere  than  she  got  credit  for. 
Incidentally  we  gather  what  response  her  peculiarly  sympathetic 
nature  awoke  in  others.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  Edinburgh 
election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  excited  by  joy  at 
'v  Jeffrey's  success,  Lord  Cockburn  rushed  into  the  room  where  a 
bevy  of  ladies  were  witnessing  the  triumph,  “  and  looking  round 
the  crowd  of  Whig  ladies  and  girls,  called  out,  1  Where’s  Mrs. 
Fletcher  ?  she’s  the  woman  I  want  ’ ;  and  when  my  mother,” 
writes  the  daughter,  “  came  from  the  window  and  met  him,  they 
clasped  one  another's  hands,  and  had  a  good  ‘greet’  together.'’ 
We  have*  called  Mrs.  Fletcher  fortunate;  and  the  fact  that  at 
sixty  years  of  age  or  more  she  should  have  become  such  scenes, 
that  her '  person  should  still  have  done  justice  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  her  mind,  must  certainly  be  reckoned  an  instance 
to  the  point.  At  this  age  Mrs.  John  Penrose  (the  Mrs.  Markham 
of  school  history),  thus  describes  her : — 

We  had  the  great  gratification  of  a  visit  of  two  days  from  Mrs.  Fletcher ; 
her  appearance  is  so  engaging  that  the  mere  looking  at  her  is  itself  a  plea¬ 
sure.  In  her  youth  she  was  brilliantly  beautiful  (she  is  almost  sixty)  ;  she 
r  tains  so  much  symmetry  of  feature,  so  much  line  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  so  much  grace  of  deportment,  such  a  gentlewomanliness  of 
manner,  with  such  an  expression  of  goodness,  as  make  her  absolutely  lovely. 
She  is  fat  rather  than  thin,  and  her  beauty  is  matured  rather  than  faded. 
Her  conversation  is  delightful,  full  of  variety  and  anecdote.  She  is  an 
enthusiast  in  politics,  and  on  what  is  called  the  liberal  side,  but  there  is  such 
a  l'cminineness  in  all  she  says  aud  does,  that  even  her  politics  coulclnot  alloy 
the  charm  of  her  agreeableness.  She  has  a  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  literary  persons,  and  her  conversation  is  a  stream  of  lively  anecdote, 
continually  flowing. 

We  suspect  that  nothing  short  of  these  personal  attractions  will 
ever  make  female  politicians  generally  popular,  so  it  is  as  well  that 
the  conditions  should  be  understood  of  one  conspicuous  example  of 
universal  favour.  The  passion  stood  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  to  the  last. 
At  eighty-two  she  writes  apropos  of  the  coup  dieted  to  Mrs.  Arnold, 
“  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  France  ”  ;  and  at  eighty-five 
“  Arthur  Stanley  ”  leaves  her  with  what  she  calls  a  drop  of  com¬ 
fort,  in  the  prophecy  that  Lord  John  will  come  in  again.  But  she 
had  a  heart  large  enough  for  both  public  and  private  interests.  Her 
home  affections  were  at  least  as  warm  as  her  politics.  She  could 
care  for  nothing  by  halves.  It  is  noteworthy  too  that  poli¬ 
tics  were  much  more  a  woman’s  question  in  Mrs.  Fletcher’s 
day  than  they  are  now.  There  were  female  Tories  as  intense 
and  zealous* in  their  creed  as  she  was  in  her  revolutionary 
ideas,  who  would  have  thought  it  quite  as  shocking  and 
unnatural  to  marry  a  Whig  as  she  would  have  thought  it 
to  marry  a  Tory.  It  has  been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Reform  Bill  to  remove  politics  with  us  out  of  the  romantic 
stage,  and,  as  it  is  through  party  contests  near  home  that  the  young 
first  learn  to  care  vehemently"  for  public  matters,  interest  in  all 
such  subjects  has  cooled  down.  Party  prejudices  and  antipathies 
had  their  dark  side,  but  no  one  can  see  the  effect  on  a  young  mind 
of  strong  feeling  in  matters  that  only  concern  it  as  part  of  the 
great  human  family,  without  recognizing  in  that  feeling  an  en¬ 
larging  influence  on  the  intellect.  It  elevates  the  mind  to  have  a 
zeal  for  blue  or  yellow,  however  unintelligent  may  be  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  moral  differences  represented  by  those  colours, 
rather  than  to  have  no  interests  at  all  separate  from  self,  its  narrow 
hopes  and  petty  cares  and  solicitudes,  which  is  sometimes  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  shut  out  by  their  training,  or  who  boastfully  shut 
themselves  out,  from  the  great  questions  that  stir  the  world. 


THE  MOLTKE  NARRATIVE  OF  SEDAN* 

C  Second  Notice.') 

JT  will  be  seen  from  what  was  said  in  a  former  article  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  battle  of  Sedan,  that  the  defensive  position  taken 
up  by  the  French  was  altogether  exceptional  inform.  It  resembled 
roughly  the  letter  U ;  the  lines  described  as  formed  by  Douay  on  the 
west,  and  by  Lebrun  and  Ducrot  on  the  east,  representing  the  two 
sides,  the  fortress  filling  up  the  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  and 
Wimptfen’s  corps  being  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow  space,  whilst 
the  northern  side  towards  Belgium  was  left  open.  The  complete 
and,  as  we  may  now  unhesitatingly  call  it,  very  blamable,  quiescence 
of  MacMahon  having  allowed  the  Germans  during  the  night  and 
early  morning  to  develop  a  superior  front  of  attack  on  both  flanks, 
and  to  use  the  Bavarian  corps  for  occupying  the  French  troops 
about  Sedan,  this  position  became  that  in  which  the  battle  was 
chiefly  fought,  so  far  as  it  was  really  fought  at  all  in  a  strict  sense. 
It  is  true  that  Ducrot,  to  whom  MacMahon  when  wounded  as¬ 
signed  his  command,  made  preparations  for  withdrawing  by  the  one 
road  which  at  that  hour  was  still  open  to  Mezieres.  But  \\  impffen, 
who  was  under  an  entire  delusion  as  to  the  real  danger  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  notice  of  this  retreat,  stepped 
forward  from  his  corps  with  his  legal  claim  to  take 
charge,  and  held  the  troops  where  they  were.  The  personal  dis¬ 
cussion  which  arose  between  these  generals  we  have  treated  on  a 
previous  occasion,  and  we  must  pass  it  by  here,  merely  repeating  the 
remark  that  no  unprejudiced  military  man  will  admit  that 
Wimpffen,  after  once  tacitly  allowing  his  seniority  to  be  disregarded 
at  the  Marshal’s  wish,  had  any  right  to  produce  at  a  later  hour  the 
dormant  commission  placing  himself  in  MacMahon  s  vacant  post, 
because  he  chanced  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  tactics  of  the  officer 
whom  he  had  permitted  to  supersede  him.  Such  conduct  was  as 
contrary  to  common  sense  as  to  sound  soldierly  principles and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  it  clearly  to  condemn  it. .  Evidently, 
however,  the  immediate  effect  on  the  French  of  this  change  ot 
views  and  commanders  must  have  been  an  additional  source  of 
weakness.  Ordered  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  they  knew  their 
favourite  chief  to  be  wounded,  and  again  almost  immediately 
afterwards  directed  to  advance  by  a  commander  whose  very  name 
was  strange  to  the  army,  it  is  probable  that  the  uncertainty  was  a 
more  potent  cause  of  the  demoralization  that  grew  on  them 
increasingly  that  fatal  morning  than  has  ever  been  admitted.  ^  Those 
who  study  the  inner  history  of  such  a  battle  as  that  of  Sedan 
should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  most  active  of  all  ingredients 
in  great  military  successes  and  disasters  is  one  often  overlooked 
by  historians — namely,  the  will  of  the  private  soldier.  A  very  small 
impulse  could  have  been  needed  that  morning  to  turn  this  fatally 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
if  their  morale  had  not  been  seriously  shaken  before,  it  would  have 
given  way  under  this  new  test  thrown  on  it  almost  at  the  very 
opening  of  a  general  action. 

Placed  as  the  luckless  Army  of  Chalons  has  been  described,  it 
was  evidently  at  a  peculiar  disadvantage  for  defence.  And  that 
for  more  than  one  obvious  reason.  In  the  first  place,  the  fire  that 
missed  the  lines  searched  the  very  limited  space  between  them,  and, 
if  not  seriously  damaging,  would  certainly  affect  the  tenacity  of  the 
reserves  posted  there.  For  few  things  are  more  trying  to  the 
nerves  ol  troops  than  to  be  raked  by  the  shells  of  an  unseen  foe 
over  the  heads  of  their  own  line  of  battle,  which  thus  seems 
powerless  to  check  either  the  fire  or  the  advance  which  it 
announces.  But  in  addition  to  this  evil  there  was  one  more  peculiar 
to  the  strange  position  held  by  the  French  at  Sedan ;  and  that 
was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of  fugitives  on  those  in  rear.  In  an 
ordinary  general  action  there  is  always  some  petty  panic  here  and 
there  behind  a  great  position  that  has  to  be  defended ;  but  those 
that  fly  soon  stream  out  of  sight,  and,  if  not  carrying  others  with 
them  on  the  way,  do  comparatively  little  harm  to  the  mass.  At 
Sedan  every  man  that  retired  without  orders  fell  back  into  the 
space  shown  in  the  middle  of  our  U,  and,  being  unable  to  get  out  of 
it,  became  a  source  of  contamination  and  danger  to  others.  The 
very  first  movement  rearward  of  any  part  of  the  line,  however 
apparently  orderly,  would  send  off  a  little  cloud  of  stragglers 
dropping  into  'Wimpffen’s  position,  or  spreading  panic  inside  Sedan 
itself,  or,  worse  still,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  a  personal  escape 
for  themselves,  crossing-  the  position  till  they  came  on  the  rear  of 
that  other  line  which  had  stood  back  to  back  to  their  own,  and  so 
communicating  their  own  fears  and  indiscipline  to  those  reserves  ou 
whom  the  commander  of  the  line  was  to  call  for  help  in  his  need. 
And,  if  this  be  true  of  individuals,  how  much  more  would  the 
retreat  en  masse  of  auv  part  of  either  line  be  fatal,  not  merely  to 
its  own  side  of  the  battle,  but  to  the  other?  And  the  Germans, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  attacking  from  the  first  with  all  the 
vigour  inspired  by  recent  success,  and  the  feeling  of  superior 
strength. 

One  more  important  element  in  the  sort  of  running  victory  which 
the  Germans  made  of  the  battle  after  the  first  two  or  three  horns 
remains  to  be  noticed ;  the  superior  power  of  their  artillery,  or 
rather  the  special  effect  on  this  occasion  of  its  percussion  shells. 
German  artillerists  would  hardly  like  to  calculate  the  proportion  of 
those  missiles  that  were  wasted  atSpicheren,  Woerth,Mars-la-Tour, 
but  above  all  at  Gravelotte,  by  flying  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  as 
he  liried  his  ridges.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  crucial  instance,  the 
defence  of  St.  Privat  by  Canrobert.  Something  has  been  said  by 
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careful  observers  examining  the  spot  soon  after,  of  the  numbers  of 
French  apparently  struck  down  even  wh^n  crouching  behind  the 
low  stone  walls.  And  in  a  sense  the  remark  is  true.  Yet  the 
whole  of  the  losses  thus  incurred  by  the  defenders  were  but  a  very 
few  hundreds  ;  and  we  know  from  Captain  Hoffbauer’s  work  and 
other  trustworthy  authorities  that  the  guns  that  were  con¬ 
centrated  to  effect  this  were  also  in  hundreds.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  on  an  average,  they  each  put  three  Frenchmen  hors  de 
combat  in  several  hours’  firing.  And  this  lame  result  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
shells  flew  clean  over  the  hill,  and  so  struck  and  burst  far  beyond 
where  they  were  harmless  to  its  defenders.  It  was  very  different 
at  Sedan.  From  the  time  (and  this  on  the  east  side  was  early  in 
the  day)  when  the  French  were  beaten  or  turned  from  their  ridge 
positions,  and  fell  back  on  lesser  hills  or  into  hollows  near 
Sedan,  they  gave  an  overwhelming  preponderance  to  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Not  merely  had  the  Germans  the  necessary  advantage 
of  those  who  fire  from  a  wide  circle  on  a  limited  space,  but,  their  aim 
being  generally  on  masses  formed  on  lower  ground,  the  shell  burst 
as  the  object  was  reached,  and  that  with  terrible  effect.  Eye¬ 
witnesses  of  both  sides  relate  how  these  hollows  that  showed  the 
French  halts  were  ploughed  up  by  the  pursuers’  shells,  the  spot 
where  each  struck  being  often  marked  by  a  ghastly  little  group  of 
dead  or  mortally  wounded.  The  effect  was  of  course  to  add 
terribly  to  the  spreading  panic,  and  to  multiply  the  German  fire 
in  their  enemy’s  frighted  vision,  till  resistance  and  reply  seemed 
useless. 

These  conditions  stated  and  understood,  it  seems  needless  to 
follow  the  official  writer  through  his  elaborate  details  of  the 
action.  With  the  exception  of  the  Floing  heights,  where  the 
great  strength  of  the  ground  gave  Douay  the  means  of  more 
prolonged  resistance,  and  thus  encouraged  the  French  horse 
to  make  those  desperate  and  useless  charges  on  the  enemy’s 
advancing  infantry,  which  were  as  gallant  as  those  of  their 
foes  at  Mars-la-Tour,  though  scarcely  so  well  timed,  the  course 
of  the  battle  was  all  of  the  same  order.  There  was  resist¬ 
ance,  obstinate  enough  at  first,  on  the  ground  chosen  for  de¬ 
fence  ;  retreat  from  this  when  outflanked  by  the  superiority  of 
numbers  which  the  assailants  soon  brought  to  bear,  and  this  retreat 
becoming  less  and  less  orderly  as  the  pursuers  pressed  the  inclosed 
lines  harder,  and  their  artillery  told  more  and  more  ;  finally,  dis¬ 
order,  growing  into  general  demoralization,  and  in  the  rear  taking 
the  form  of  open  mutiny  or  panic  rout  as  Sedan  was  approached. 
There  is  really  no  useful  lesson  to  be  gained  from  tracing  the  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  brunt  of  the  early  battle  was  on  the  east  front,  where 
Ducrot  and  Lebrun  fought  their  men  well ;  and  when  we  read  of 
even  this,  early  in  the  volume  (p.  1 1 79),  such  passages  as,  “towards 
10  a.h.  Lartigue’s  division  was  thrown  completely  back  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Givonne  brook,”  and  again  soon  after  (p.  1195), 
“  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  German  army  a  powerful  and 
successful  artillery  combat  was  now  urged  against  ”  these 
new  French  positions,  no  more  particulars  are  needed.  The 
same  process  went  on  with  increasing  vigour  on  the  superior 
side,  and  increasing  faintheartedness  on  the  other  ;  until  German 
light  batteries  galloped  forward  out  of  their  line  to  cut  oft' 
isolated  bodies  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  flying  battalions  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  ease  with  which  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
That  we  are  not  exaggerating  the  moral  difference  may  best  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  21,000  of  the  French  suffered  themselves 
to  be  taken  bjr  detachments  during  the  course  of  the  action  ;  whilst 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  17,000  exactly  doubles  that  of 
the  victors,  who  yet  must  have  suffered  very  severely  in  the  first 
attack  on  the  positions;  and  it  speaks,  therefore,  very  plainly 
as  to  the  genuine  superiority  of  fire  already  mentioned. 

This  8th  Part,  which  concludes  the  first  volume  of  the  History, 
is  itself  closed  by  a  brief  strategical  and  tactical  review  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Army  of  Chalons. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  we  cannot  follow  the  Berlin  writer  in  his 
view  that  there  ever  were  any  real  elements  of  hope  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Palikao  which  so  lamentably  broke  down  in  operation. 
It  was  perhaps  necessary  for  a  generous  and  fair-minded  writer  to 
give  every  possible  weight  to  the  foe’s  supposed  chances  of  success  ; 
and  it  must  certainly  have  been  the  more  pleasant  to  do  this,  as 
otherwise  the  crowning  triumph  is  robbed  of  part  of  its  brilliancy 
in  the  eyes  of  admiring  countiymen.  But,  admitting  the  full 
force  of  what  is  said  (p.  1 298 )  as  to  the  ignorance  up  to  the 
evening  of  the  25th  August  on  the  German  sicte  of  MacMahon’s 
march,  and  of  the  start  he  had  gained  notwithstanding  his  first 
circuitous  movement  by  Rheims,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his 
final  success  was  at  all  possible.  Though  he  had  almost  passed 
the  Crown  Prince's  right  flank  undiscovered,  he  had  directly  in  his 
path  the  Saxon  Prince  with  80,000  German  troops,  their  spirits  high 
with  recent  success,  and  the  passages  of  the  Meuse  closely  watched 
by  their  detachments.  The  first  order  that  was  sent  them  from  the 
King’s  headquarters  was,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  hold  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  anticipate  the  enemy  at  his  expected  passage;  and  the 
very  superiority  of  numbers  which  MacMahon  commanded  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  swift  clearing  out  of  his  path  of  this  un¬ 
avoidable  adversary.  For,  whether  the  Army  of  Chalons  moved  on 
many  roads  or  on  few,  it  must  have  taken  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
to  concentrate  laterally,  or  to  come  out  of  its  deep  columns  of  march, 
in  order  to  form  a  strong  front  of  battle  facing  eastward  in  hopes 
of  overpowering  the  adversary.  And  it  needed  but  one  day  more— 
the  very  least  that  could  have  been  occupied  by  the  preliminary 
skirmishing  necessary  if  the  French  intended  to  fix  the  Saxon 
Prince’s  position  and  prepare  to  force  it — in  order  to  make  up  the 


three  which  were  employed,  as  events  actually  went,  in  bringing 
the  Crown  Prince  up  to  his  aid.  The  march  of  the  French  was 
indeed  as  badly  conducted  as  the  historian  indicates.  The 
magazines  prepared  in  advance  were  missed  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  movements.  The  Marshal’s  orders  were  interfered  with  and 
overridden  by  the  telegrams  from  Paris.  But  had  all  these  causes 
of  failure  been  lacking,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  anything  short 
of  some  very  extraordinary  blunder  on  the  German  side,  or  of 
some  exceptionally  brilliant  stroke  on  MacMahon’s  part,  could  have 
enabled  him  to  solve  the  problem  forced  on  him  for  political 
objects  in  the  manner  suggested.  And,  to  be  plain  on  this  subject, 
if  we  make  a  very  large  allowance  against  him  for  the  genuine  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  chief  adversary  as  a  strategist,  there  is  still  nothing 
in  MacMahon’s  career,  least  of  all  in  this  unhappy  campaign, 
which  betokens  the  genius  that  alone  could  have  led  him  to 
succeed  had  all  his  opponents  been  the  most  ordinary  of 
commanders. 

For  it  needed  genius,  and  that  of  the  highest  order,  to  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  which  beset  him.  Chief  among  these  were 
the  ill  humour  and  indiscipline  of  the  troops  with  which  he  started. 
The  Berlin  historian  dwells  with  just  pride  on  the  fine  spirit 
which  animated  the  Crown  Prince’s  army  during  its  forced  march 
through  the  Argonnes,  when  the  orders  for  the  great  wheel  north¬ 
ward  were  once  issued.  In  doing  this  he  accomplishes  "half  the 
most  important  part  of  his  task.  But  the  picture  on  the  other  side 
should  be  painted  with  the  same  faithfulness  and  fulness.  Cam¬ 
paigns  are  not  worked  out  by  machines  on  maps,  but  through 
mire  or  dust  by  thousands  of  sentient  human  beings,  the  more 
readily  and  powerfully  influenced  by  sullenness  or  cheerfulness, 
by  despondency  or  hope,  by  suspicion  or  trustfulness,  because 
brought  together  in  masses.  And  military  history  will  never  be 
a  perfect  record  of  facts  until  it  learns  to  give  full  weight  to  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  impulses  which  result  iu  these  facts,  the 
good  or  bad  spirit  of  the  soldier.  When  he  leaves  his  bivouac 
with  the  evil  temper  which  contaminated  MacMahon’s  army  as 
it  broke  up  from  Chalons,  disaster  and  ruin  go  before  the  march, 
and  the  first  check  that  is  encountered  makes  their  dread  forms 
appear. 


INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES.* 

THIS  might  be  described  in  the  language  of  the  last  century 
as  “  a  very  idle  book.”  The  author  has  collected  his  materials, 
it  seems,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  from  time  to  time  as  they  came  to 
hand.  This  kind  of  accumulation  of  stray  notes  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  thing  in  itself.  It  may  well  serve  to  determine  a  man’s  course 
when  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  choice  or  treatment  of  a  subject ;  it 
gives  him  the  first  steps,  which  are  generally  the  most  troublesome, 
done  to  his  hand,  and  is  a  convenient  base  of  further  operations. 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  further  operations  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  materials  of  the  chapters  now  before  us  might  probably  have 
been  made,  with  a  little  more  research  and  not  very  much  more 
trouble,  into  something  at  least  as  amusing  as  they  now  are,  de¬ 
cidedly  more  curious,  and  for  some  purposes  even  useful.  With¬ 
out  any  parade  of  learning  or  repellent  ostentation  of  references, 
a  certain  amount  of  authentic  and  definite  information  might 
have  been  brought  together  which  one  might  occasionally  be 
glad  to  refer  to,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
collected  elsewhere ;  and  bv  a  moderate  use  of  extraneous 
knowledge  considerable  additions  could  have  been  made  in  the 
way  of  comparison  and  illustration  which  would  have  profitably 
replaced  divers  and  many  pages  eked  out  with  different  degrees  of 
platitude,  and  the  worth  of  the  book,  even  as  a  matter  of  simple 
amusement,  would  have  been  much  increased.  But  the  writer'could 
not  or  would  not  do  any  of  these  things.  Magazine  articles  they  were 
— the  writings  were  “  skimmed  off  as  they  rose  ”  from  the  surface  of 
other  work,  as  he  tells  us — and  magazine  articles  they  must  remain. 
He  deliberately  forbears  to  quote  authorities,  because  they  “  pre¬ 
sent  a  mask  of  learning  which  would  be  out  of  place  here.”  We 
confess  that  we  are  almost  indignant  at  seeing  possibilities  of  good 
work  thus  spoilt,  apparently  without  resistance  or  regret,  by  the 
conditions  of  current  magazine-writing.  Mr.  Marshall  is  known 
to  us  as  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  writer  on  other  topics.  But  here 
he  seems  to  have  been  afraid,  not  merely  of  showing  off’  special 
knowledge,  but  of  showing  too  much  knowledge  of  any  sort.  His 
subject,  not  a  very  well-defined  one  in  itself,  and  certainly  not 
clearly  defined  by  him,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the  rise,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  prospects  of  the  external  forms  and  symbols  which 
attend  upon  the  dealings  of  sovereign  States  with  one  another. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  this  subject  must  be  to  some 
extent  historical,  and  that  in  the  region  of  diplomacy  and  inter¬ 
national  law  it  would  at  least  be  none  the  worse  for  some  little 
familiarity  with  political  and  legal  conceptions.  Mr.  Marshall  has, 
however,  assumed  the  air — how  far,  if  at  all,  corresponding  to 
reality,  how  far  by  mere,  carelessness,  or  how  far  by  deliberate 
dissimulation,  we  cannot  undertake- to  guess — of  setting  out  on 
these  inquiries  provisioned  with  a  very  notable  stock  of  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  especially  of  things  legal  and  historical.  This  shows 
itself  not  so  much  in  positive  mistakes  as  in  a  curious  inadequacv 
of  handling,  missing  of  points,  and  needless  discussion  of  matters 
of  common  knowledge  as  if  they  were  something  novel. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph  it  is  a  little  odd  to  find  international 
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law  classed  with  heraldry,  astrology,  and  hawking,  as  a  kind  of 
superannuated  oddity,  though  there  are  “  grave  persons  ” — vener¬ 
able  antiquaries  like  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  we  presume — “  who 
go  on  writing  books  about  it.”  Considering  that  international  law 
has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  of  more  importance  in  the  last  twenty 
years  than  at  any  earlier  time  in  this  century,  and  that  its 
importance  is,  if  anything,  still  on  the  increase,  the  description  is 
not  happy.  Again,  though  one  cannot  be  exacting  in  this  kind  of 
writing,  an  author  expressly  treating  of  titles  and  the  like  might 
be  expected  not  to  talk  of  “the  Emperor  of  Germany  ”  and  “  the 
Roman  crown  which  was  supposed  to  come  to  him  through 
Charlemagne  and  the  Western  Empire.”  This  prepares  one  for 
the  assumption  of  Imperial  style  and  dignity  by  other  princes 
being  set  down  on  the  next  page,  with  perfect  inadvertence  to  its 
real  meaning,  as  the  fruit  of  an  “imitative  disposition’  ;  as  if  the 
title  of  Emperor  had  been,  as  it  is  now,  just  a  title  like  another, 
only  passing  in  some  vague  way  for  the  grandest  of  them.  Of 
course  it  really  meant  a  denial  of  the  Emperor’s  supremacy. 
Henry  VIII.,  or  his  Parliamentary  draftsman,  used  it  in  a  rather 
special  manner  as  a  denial  of  Papal  supremacy  too.  In  the  same 
way,  in  a  later  part  of  the  book,  the  author  refers  the  style  of  kings, 

“  by  the  grace  of  God,”  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope  as  supe¬ 
rior;  whereas  it  may  mean,  and  sometimes  probably  did  mean,  the 
exact  contrary.  When  Bracton  said.  “  Ipse  autem  rex  non  debet 
esse  sub  homine  sed  sub  deo  et  sub  lege,  quia  lex  facit  regem,” 
or  when  William  the  Conqueror  professed  to  hold  his  crown 
of  God  and  his  sword,  we  may  be  nearly  sure  in  the 
former  case,  as  we  are  quite  sure  in  the  latter,  that  the  real 
intention  of  the  statement  was  a  patriotic  negative  rather  than 
a  pious  affirmative.  It  suggests,  according  to  feudal  doctrine,  a 
tenure  in  chief  without  any  intermediate  lord,  and  pointedly. dis¬ 
avows  any  human  superior.  Then  we  have  a  chapter  on  diplo¬ 
matic  forms  which  is  fairly  amusing.  Mr.  Marshall  remarks  on 
the  former  use  and  present  disuse  of  religious  invocations  in  the 
language  of  treaties.  This  piece  of  history,  however,  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  documents.  Ancient  charters,  and 
even  statutes,  sought  to  strengthen  their  temporal  effect  by  all  the 
terrors  of  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  traces  of  the  practice  are 
current  in  old-fashioned  wills  and  in  the  old  and  odd  common  form 
(still  used  with  little,  if  any,  change)  of  policies  of  marine  insu¬ 
rance.  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  on  “  Titles,”  the  most  remark¬ 
able  thing  recorded  is  the  persistent  claim  of  Russian  sovereigns  to 
Imperial  rank,  made  at  the  various  Courts  of  Europe  at  various 
times  during  the  last  century,  and  admitted  first,  it  seems,  by 
England,  and  last,  with  much  reluctance  and  not  without  pretence 
of  reservations,  by  France  and  Spain.  The  statement  that  the.title 
of  Majesty  “  came  into  use  among  European  rulers  at  a  relatively 
recent  period  ” — meaning,  as  the  context  shows,  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century — is  too  wide  if  it  goes  beyond  strictly 
ceremonial  use.  The  earliest  known  text-book  of  Scottish 
law,  copied  from  a  still  earlier  text-book  of  English  law,  takes  us 
nearly  two  centuries  further  back,  and  happens  to  be  known  by  no 
other  title  than  its  first  two  words,  and  those  words  are  Rcyimn 
majestatem.  But  the  author  is  no  doubt  correct  in  noting,  a  little 
further  on,  that  the  technical  modern  use  of  Prince  is  very  modern 
indeed.  .  . 

Then  comes  a  chapter  on  “  Decorations.”  In  speaking  of  the  love 
of  mankind  for  such  things,  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  Continent  than  here,  it  would  have  been  relevant 
to  call  attention  to  the  many  unofficial  displays  of  it  to  be  seen  in 
England  and  America.  Without  coming  down  to. Foresters  and 
Good  Templars,  the  ribands  and  other  uniforms  of  cricket  and  boat 
clubs  may  "be  counted  by  scores ;  and  the  American  universities,  if 
less  rich  in  these,  have  their  societies  of  a  more  literary  kind  not 
exactly  corresponding  to  anything  here,  in  which  also  man  appears 
as  a  decoration-wearing  animal.  Under  the  head  of  “  Diplomatic 
Privileges  ”  we  have  an  account,  not  without  interest,  but  for 
readers°who  want  to  learn  anything  made  absolutely  valueless  by 
the  omission  of  references,  of  the  extraordinary  claims  that  formerly 
(and  not  so  very  long  ago)  were  made,  and  sometimes  sustained, 
on  behalf  of  ambassadors.  '  They  did  not  stop  at  personal  immuni¬ 
ties,  but  assumed  local  franchises,  including  even  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  followers.  The 
chapter  ends  with  six  pages,  of  very  poor  light  writing  spun 
out  of  the  obvious  reflection  that  the  surviving  privileges  of 
ambassadors  are  in  the  present  state  of  civilization  of  comparatively 
small  value.  The  writer  goes  on  to  discourse  of  alien .  laws,  and 
incidentally  shows  his  grasp  of  etymology  by  finding  it  impossible 
to  understand  how  detraction  came  to  be  a  technical  name  for  a 
tax  levied  on  the  inheritances  of  stranaers.  “  Detraction  means 
evil  speaking  and  nothing  else;  how  then  could  it  possibly  be 
applied  to  taxes  ?  ”  As  there  are  signs  elsewhere  of  acquaintance 
with  at  least  the  existence  of  M.  Littre’s  Dictionary,  wre  must 
assume  this  to  be  a  deliberate  piece  of  affectation  set  up  for  the 
sake  of  a  very  forced  jest  which  follow's  upon  it.  In  this  chapter 
there  is  some  dealing  with  both  French,  and  English  history  ;  the 
manner  of  it,  intended  probably  to  be  attractive  to  the  “  general 
reader,”  is  to  our  mind  exceedingly  flippant  and  repulsive. 

The  last  chapter,  entitled  “  Glory,”  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all. 
It  has  less  pretence  of  relevance  and  more  offences  in  it  than  any 
foregoing  one.  A  writer  who  talks  of  Alexander  as  “  little  more 
than  a  half-savage  soldier” ;  who  classes  “  the  Arabs  who  mastered 
Africa  and  Spain  ” — and  also  kept  alive  the  light  of  science  for 
several  centuries  till  Europe  was  ready  to  take  it  up — with  “the 
Turks  who  destroyed  the  Eastern  Empire’ — and  also  what¬ 
ever  they  could,  there  and  elsewhere,  of  science  and  civili¬ 


zation —  as  one  and  the  same  sort  of  “good  fighters  and 
rude  conquerors  ” ;  and  who  takes  several  rambling  pages  to 
arrive  at  the  discovery  tliat  the  so-called  laws  of  war  are  not  laws 
in  the  strict  sense,  whence  is  deduced  the  still  greater  discovery 
that  war  is  a  bad  thing — a  writer  who  does  all  these  things,  we 
say,  presumes  too  much  on  even  that  large  measure  of  patience 
which  must  be  conceded  to  magazine-writing  on  the  somewhat 
large  assumption  that  such  writing  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  last-mentioned  point  is  in  part  made  out  by  a  wholly 
misconceived  attempt  to  distinguish  between  “lawfulness”  as 
applying  to  things  authorized  merely  by  positive  law,  and 
“  legality  ”  as  importing  some  addition  of  moral  approbation,  or 
assertion  of  conformity  to  more  general  principles.  .  It  there  is  any 
distinction,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is  not  illegal  in  any  sense  for 
a  man  who  could  do  better  things  if  he  chose  to  write  and  publish 
a  flippant  and  careless  book ;  but  one  may  fairly  say  it  is  not 
lawful  according  to  the  higher  law  of  taste  and  liberal  arts. 


LITTLE-RUSSIAN  HISTORICAL  POEMS.* 

THE  volume  now  before  us  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work 
which,  if  it  is  completed  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  commenced,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  collecting  the 
fragmentary  epics  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  rustic  in¬ 
habitants  of  Great-Russia,  especially  in  tbe  North-East  provinces ; 
but  the  corresponding  poetry  of  Little-Russia  (Volhynia,  Podolia, 
Ukraine,  &c.)  has  not  until  very  recently  met  with  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Many  valuable  collections  of  songs  and  stories,  it  is 
true,  have  been  made  by  local  scholars,  among  whom.  MM.  Rud- 
chenko  and  Kulish  may  be  specially  named ;  but  a  critical  edition 
of  the  popular  poetry  in  which  the  South-West  of  Russia  is  so 
rich  has  long  been  a  work  to  be  desired,  but  not  to  be  obtained. 

To  Professors  Antonovich  and  Dragomanof  is  now  justly  due  the 
credit  of  having  produced,  at  least  in  part,  a  collection  of  Little- 
Russian  historical  songs,  in  which  the  texts  have  been  con¬ 
scientiously  tested  and  methodically  arranged,  while  the  critical 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  planned  and  executed  in  a  systematic 
and  scholarlike  manner. 

The  editors  take  as  their  starting-point  in  the  political  history 
of  the  South-Russian  people  the  formation  of  the  Drujinas,  or 
Military  Companies.  These,  headed  by  princes,  of  Rimk’s  race, 
swayed  the  destinies  of  South  Russia  up  to  the  time  of  the  Tartai 
invasions ;  and  afterwards,  under  the  descendants  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  Gedimin,  they  maintained  their  influence  up  to  the  union  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  So 
prominent,  say  the  editors,  is  the  place  which  these  companies  and 
their  princely  chieftains  occupy  in  the  poetic  memory  of  the 
people,  so  little  impression  have  the  municipal  Veches,  or  Com¬ 
mon  Councils,  made  upon  it,  that  the  poems  relating  to  that  period 
may  be  designated  those  of  the  “  Drujina  or  Princely  Age.”'  Next 
comes  the  period  in  which  the  upper  strata  of  society  became 
divided  from  the  lower,  undergoing  what  is  described  as  “a 
Polonizing  process,”  while  the  Tartar  power,  after  the  appearance  • 
of  the  Turks  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  begins  to  lift  its 
head  anew.  Then  arises  from  amid  the  people  that  “  Cossackdom  ” 
which  has  left  its  stamp  upon  the  poems  which  form  the  second 
part  of  the  present  work,  and  which  are  grouped  under  the  head 
of  the  “Poetry  of  the  Cossack  Age.”  With  the  first  section  of 
that  part  the  volume  now  before  us  concludes. 

The  third  part  will  be  devoted  to  the  “  Poems  of  the  Haidamac 
An-e,”  illustrating  the  period  in  which  a  struggle  was  maintained 
(say’  the  editors)  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  that  part  of 
what  is  now  South  Russia  which  had  not  submitted  to  the  Tsar 
Alexis  Mikhailovich,  against  the  Polish  nobles  and  their  Jewish 
ao-ents.  The  representatives  of  this  conflict,  which  continued  until 
the  partition  of  its  arena  between  Russia  and  Austria,  were  known 
by  various  names,  but  in  the  Ukraine  they  bore  that  ot  Haidamacs, 
or  brigands.  The  fourth  part  of  the  work  will  contain  what  are 
stvlecf  the  “  Songs  of  the  Recruit  and  Serf  Age,”  due  to  the  changes 
introduced  into  Little-Russia,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
lower  classes,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  present.  The  fifth  and  last  division  will  comprise 
the  new  class  of  popular  songs  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  rural  population  effected  in 
Austria  in  1848,  and  in  Russia  in  1861,  and  to  which  the  sounding- 
title  is  given  of  “  Songs  about  Freedom.” 

The  first  part  begins  with  a  number  of  short  songs  which, 
the  editors  say,  have  hitherto  been  omitted  from  historical  collec¬ 
tions  on  account  of  their  being  supposed  to  contain  only  “  mythical- 
religious  ”  allusions.  Of  such  a  nature,  for  instance,  are  the 
Koluadki,  or  songs  sung  at  Christmas-time,  many  of  which  are 
usually  considered  as  nothing  more  than  time-honoured  relics  of 
heathenism.  In  a  number  of  them,  however,  the  present  editors  • 
see  traces  of  a  cultus  paid,  not  only  to  ancient  deities,  but  also  to 
early  princes.  Whether  their  view,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be 
correct  or  not,  is  a  question  not  to  be  hastily  decided,  and  upon 
both  sides  of  which  much  may  be  said.  But  in  many  instances  the 
soiin-s  quoted  as  iKolyadki  evidently  support  the  conclusions  at 
which  Professors  Antonovich  and  Dragomanof  have  arrived— as, 
for  example,  those  in  which  a  silken  tent  is  described,  within 
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which  sits  at  a  golden  table  a  princely  youth,  to  whom  come  his 
trusty  warriors,  praying  that  they  may  he  sent  into  the  land  of  the 
infidel,  there  to  give  rein  to  their  swift  steeds,  to  pierce  with  the 
flying  arrow,  and  hew  with  the  flashing  sword.  The  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  who  does  not  possess  very  special  qualifications  will  probably 
he  glad  to  pass  on  to  the  less  doubtful  poems,  principally  to  he 
found  in  the  second  part,  which  deal  with  personages  and  events 
of  an  evidently  real  and  not  mythical  nature. 

The  first  section  of  the  second  part,  comprising  pp.  73  to  327  of 
the  present  volume,  is  devoted  to  those  “  Poems  of  the  Cossack 
Age  ”  which  relate  to  “  the  struggle  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars.”  Most  of  them,  say  the  editors,  have  evidently  been 
composed,  so  far  as  their  present  form  is  concerned,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  the  material  out  of 
which  they  were  formed  was  doubtless  ancient,  and  some  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  traced  hack  to  the  times  of  the  first  Tartar  in¬ 
roads.  Dealing  with  sorrows  which  are  intelligible  to  all  minds, 
they  possess  a  wide  human  interest.  We  hear  in  them  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  captives  in  a  far-off  land,  the  wailing  in  their  former 
homes  of  those  to  whom  they  were  dear.  We  see  the  nightly  in¬ 
road  of  the  infidel  foe,  the  ruined  homestead,  the  ravaged  fields, 
the  forced  march  of  the  weary  and  footsore  prisoner,  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  slave  on  a  cruel  master’s  farm,  or,  still  worse,  on 
board  a  Turkish  galley,  and  at  last  the  almost  welcome  death 
which  puts  an  end  to  his  life-long  captivity.  Very  gloomy  and 
sad  are  the  great  majority  of  these  poems,  though  every  here  and 
there  a  ray  of  light  illumines  the  sombre  picture  they  present,  as 
when  a  captive  youth  or  maiden  is  ransomed,  or  is  enabled  to 
escape  by  the  aid  of  a  loved  one’s  faithful  hand. 

By  way  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  these 
poems,  we  will  add  an  analysis  of  a  few  specimens  of  them. 
Across  the  plain,  says  one  of  them,  goes  a  captive  band.  There, 
among  others,  three  maidens  are  mourning,  the  daughters  of 
a  village  priest.  “  Ah,  golden  locks  of  mine !  ”  cries  one  sad  cap¬ 
tive,  as  she  follows  on  foot  the  horse  to  which  a  rope  attaches  her, 
“  no  longer  will  ye  be  dressed  and  adorned  by  my  mother  dear  !  ” 
“  Ah,  small  white  feet  of  mine !  ”  exclaims  the  second,  who  is 
dragged  along  behind  a  waggon,  “  no  longer  are  ye  washed  by  my 
mother’s  hands.  By  the  rough  sands  are  ye  worn ;  your  traces 
are  marked  by  my  blood !  ”  And  the  third,  who  on  account  of  her 
special  charms  has  been  hidden  by  her  captors  in  a  covered  cart, 
thus  laments  as  she  is  slowly  driven  along,  “  Ah,  eyes,  dark  eyes 
of  mine !  Across  the  wide  plain  do  we  pass,  hut  never  do  ye  see 
the  light  of  day  !  ” 

Near  the  village  grows  the  corn  abundantly,  we  are  told  in 
another  song.  There  a  maiden  reaps  the  harvest,  binding  little 
sheaves.  Comes  a  Cossack  riding  by,  mounted  on  a  coal-black 
steed : — 

Cease,  0  maiden,  cease  to  reap  the  harvest,  binding  little  sheaves. 
Onwards  to  a  hillock  rides  the  Cossack,  there  lies  down  and  softly 
slumbers,  while  his  steed  wanders  at  random  through  the  dell. 
Thither  comes  the  maiden,  and  strikes  him  on  the  face  with  plaited 
grasses : — 

Rise  from  slumber,  Cossack,  rise.  No  longer  canst  thou  see  thy  steed. 
Him  Turks  and  Tartars  drive  afar. 

Well  known  to  them  am  1  [he  answers],  they  will  not  touch  me.  What 
though  my  steed  be  lost,  another  will  I  get.  But  thou,  should’st  thou  be 
lost — no  other  love  is  there  for  me  remaining. 

In  a  third  song  a  captive  Cossack  writes  pleading  letters  to  his 
parents,  entreating  them  to  ransom  him.  But  when  the  father 
learns  that  it  will  cost  him  four  couple  of  oxen  to  do  so,  he  refuses 
to  interfere,  as  does  the  mother  when  she  discovers  that  the  price 
of  her  son’s  liberty  is  four  couple  of  cows  with  their  calves.  Then 
the  captive  appeals  in  despair  to  his  love.  She  instantly  ex¬ 
claims  that  sooner  would  she  lose  all  she  possesses  than  that  he 
should  be  left  in  captivity  ;  and  the  pining  prisoner  is  straightway 
released. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  these  songs  of  captivity  is  one,  of 
which  several  variants  are  given  in  the  present  collection,  describing 
the  attempted  escape  of  three  Russian  prisoners  from  the  power  of 
the  infidel.  The  different  versions  closely  agree  in  all  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  story.  From  the  account  given  in  all  of  them  of  the 
city  of  Azof,  and  the  steppe  separating  it  from  the  Ukraine,  it  is 
supposed  that  this  duma,  to  use  the  name  given  in  Little-Russia  to 
a  song  or  ballad  of  this  description,  must  have  been  composed  at 
some  period  between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  its 
contents: — 

From  the  city  of  Azof  it  is  not  a  fog  that  arises ;  three  brothers 
are  flying  from  weary  slavery.  Two  of  them  are  on  horseback, 
the  third  runs  after  them  on  foot.  On  the  white  stones,  amid 
the  grey  thorns,  he  wounds  his  feet,  leaving  behind  him  stains  of 
blood 0 

Stay  vour  steeds,  O  my  brothers !  take  me  up  behind  you,  that  I  may 
reach  Christian  towns,  may  see  again  my  father  and  my  mother. 

Thus  he  cries  as,  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  holds  on 
to  their  stirrups. 

If  we  wait  for  thee  or  take  thee  up  [replies  the  eldest  brother],  then  will 
the  pursuers  come  up  with  us,  will  pierce  us  with  wounds,  and  will  drag 
us  back  into  harsh  captivity. 

If  ye  will  neither  wait  for  me  nor  carry  me,  draw  your  bright  blades 
and  sever  my  head  from  my  shoulders.  Then  bury  me  in  the  open  plain 
so  that  neither  bird  nor  beast  may  make  of  me  their  prey. 

Never  has  such  a  thing  been  heard  of  [replies  the  second  brother]  as 
that  a  brother  should  stain  with  a  brother’s  blood  his  blade. 

If  ye  will  not  slay  me,  0  my  brothers,  then  as  ye  ride  through  the 


wooded  ravines,  break  off  branches  from  the  thorn  trees,  and  strew  them 
in  the  way  to  guide  my  steps. 

So,  as  the  mounted  brothers  ride  along,  the  younger  of  the  two 
plucks  branches  from  the  thorn  trees,  and  strews  them  in  the 
track.  But  when  the  sweeping  steppes  are  reached,  no  wooded 
ravines,  no  thorn  trees  can  be  seen  : — 

Let  us  tarry  awhile,  elder  brother,  let  us  wait  for  our  brother’s  coming. 

If  we  tarry  awhile,  younger  brother,  and  wait  our  brother’s  coming, 
never  shall  we  escape  from  the  Turkish  prison  in  Azof. 

Sadly  the  brothers  ride  on,  the  younger  tearing  shreds  from 
his  clothes,  strewing  them  along  the  track.  The  youngest  brother 
sees  the  shreds  as  he  toils  along  the  steppe.  Deeming  his  brothers 
dead,  he  sadly  laments  their  fate: — 

Oh,  Lord  my  God  1  would  that  I  knew  if  my  brothers  have  been  slain 
or  led  away  into  captivity.  If  they  lie  dead,  fain  would  I  seek  their  bodies, 
and  bury  them  in  the  open  plain,  secure  from  bird  or  beast. 

Coming  to  a  little  hillock,  he  lays  his  head  on  the  ground,  and 
laments  bitterly  with  tears.  The  blue-winged  eagles  come 
flying  together,  strive  to  seize  his  dark  locks,  to  tear  out  his  bright 
eyes : — 

Wait  a  little  longer,  O  ye  unkind  guests !  Wait  till  the  youthful 
Cossack  soul  has  fled  from  the  fair  body.  Then  pluck  the  eyes  from  beneath 
the  brow,  rend  the  flesh  from  oft'  the  bones. 

The  Cossack  dies  ;  down  on  his  corpse  swoop  the  blue  eagles  ;  the 
grey  wolves  gather  together  from  the  wide  steppes.  They  rend 
his  body  asunder,  they  scatter  his  bones  over  the  sweeping  plain. 
Over  the  Cossack  youth  no  father,  no  mother  weeps.  But  the 
blue-winged  cuckoo  comes  flying  up,  lights  on  the  ground  beside 
his  head,  and  makes  sad  wail : — 

Ah  head !  ah  youthful  Cossack  head !  No  longer  tended  with  a  loving 
care,  but  rolled  about  at  will  by  bird  or  beast. 

The  elder  brothers  ride  and  ride.  As  they  draw  near  to 
Christian  towns,  a  weight  lies  heavy  on  their  souls  : — 

When  we  reach  home  [the  younger  says]  how  shall  we  answer  our 
parents  when  they  ask  us  after  our  youngest  brother  ? 

We  will  reply  [the  elder  sa3rs]  we  and  he  served  different  lords.  When 
we  fled  by  night  we  vainly  strove  to  wake  him.  Then  were  we  forced  to 
leave  him  in  captivity. 

Not  so  [answers  the  younger].  For  if  we  lie  to  our  father  and  our  mother, 
then  will  their  curse  descend  upon  our  heads. 

Into  the  plains  of  Samara  ride  the  two  brothers.  By  the  Samara 
river  they  sleep,  their  horses  grazing  beside  them.  Suddenly 
the  heathen  foe  bursts  on  them.  The  brothers  are  cut  down,  are 
hewed  in  pieces.  The  heads  of  the  brothers  are  borne  aloft  on 
the  pagan  sword,  their  bones  lie  scattered  about  the  sweeping 
pla-i*. 

The  specimens  we  have  given  will  serve,  even  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  represented  by  a  condensed  translation,  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  important  work  for  which  scholars 
are  indebted  to  Professors  Antonovich  and  Dragomanof.  Let  us 
trust  that  neither  local  jealousy  nor  official  narrowness  will  impede 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  an  undertaking  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  meet  subject  for  national  pride. 


KENNEDY’S  ARISTOPHANES.* 

CERTAIN  exacting  critics  have  said  that  they  can  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  Dr.  Kennedy’s  “Birds.”  It  is  not,  in  their 
opinion,  so  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  man  of  cultivation,  who 
enjoys  the  fine  flavour  of  classical  literature  after  the  active  study 
of  his  Greek  and  Latin  is  past,  as  the  translations  of  Frere.  It 
cannot  be  that  a  Professor  of  Greek  contemplated  simply  a  literal 
translation  for  the  purposes  of  the  beginner;  and  if  the  object 
was  to  appeal  to  the  student  whose  Greek  still  cleaves  to  him, 
and  who  has  not  outlived  his  perception  of,  any  more  than  his 
relish  for,  the  nice  points  of  the  original,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  a 
modern  rechauffe  in  the  shape  of  an  English  version  make  this 
appeal  half  so  forcibly  as  the  original  Greek,  of  which  the  wit, 
life,  and  beauty  defy  distillation.  We  know  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  have  met  with  it  before  in  cases  where  practised  scholar¬ 
ship  has  borne  fruit  in  such  clear  and  faithful  translations  as  are 
its  natural  product.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s 
translation  satisfies  a  want  which  has  not  been  recognized  by  his 
predecessors  and  compeers— a  want  alike  of  the  English  reader  and 
of  the  Greek  scholar  who  appreciates  his  mother  tongue.  He 
appears,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  desired  to  admit  to  a  taste  of 
Aristophanes,  at  his  best,  as  many  unlearned  readers  as  curiosity 
might  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  explanation, 
probably,  of  the  Greek-made-easy  and  the  “construes”  in  those 
mid-page  notes  which  occupy  the  space  allotted  in  classical 
editions  to  the  “apparatus  criticus.”  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  version  is  also  suitable  for  the  scholar  in  full  work  or 
the  scholar  resting  on  his  oars;  for  whilst  he  makes  a  con¬ 
science  of  rendering  each  point  and  all  the  pith  of  the  Greek 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  he  guards  against  the  bare  suspicion  of 
dulness  and  pedantic  obscurity,  justifying  and  elucidating  in 
foot-notes  the  English  equivalents  with  which  he  has  sought  to 
represent  the  Greek.  As  “  the  outgrowth  of  lectures  delivered  ” 
by  him  “  as  Greek  Professor,”  it  is  natural  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s 
version  should  savour  of  the  exact  and  learned  scholar,  but 

*  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1874. 
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a  thorough  and  loving  familiarity  with  his  subject  has  shown 
him  where  a  touch  of  compromise  can  assist  the  English  reader  to 
realize  its  points  and  bearings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  stickler 
for  the  gist  of  the  original  has  a  guarantee  that  as  little  as  possible 
of  it  is  lost  or  filtered  away. 

We  therefore  deprecate  express  comparison  of  Dr.  Kennedy's 
version  with  that  of  Hookham  Frere.  The  men  are  as  unlike 
in  tone  as  in  purpose  and  special  talent.  But  if  it  were  needed 
to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  standard  of  literality 
in  use  with  the  one  and  that  observed  by  the  other,  it 
would  be  easy  to  do  so  by  their  several  renderings  of  two  brief 
scraps  of  Aristophanes  in  the  amusing  scene  where  Peisthetaerus 
gives  audience  and  conge  to  priest,  poet,  soothsayer,  &c.,  one  after 
the  other.  The  first  passage  is  from  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
chorus  apropos  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sacrifice  (a  very  lean  goat) 
to  all  the  bird  gods  and  goddesses  which  Peisthetaerus  had  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  priest.  It  strikes  them  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  a  single  deity  had  better  be  invited  to  the  feast : — 
to.  yap  irapovTa  Gvpar  ovSiv  a\Xo  ttXi)v 
yivnov  T  tori  (cai  Ktpara. — M.  901-2. 

This  apology,  or  excuse,  is  no  doubt  broadly  and  quite  intelligibly 
expressed  by  Frere — 

Our  victim  is  so  poor  and  thin  : 

Merely  bones  in  fact  and  skin ! 

The  more  exact  rendering  of  Dr.  Kennedy  seems  to  place  the 
miserable  goat  before  our  eyes: — 

In  the  victim  standing  by 
Only  beard  and  boras  I  spy. 

So,  too,  where  Peisthetaerus  retorts  upon  the  poet,  who  has 
quoted  Homer’s  description  of  his  class  as  Alovacuov  OepaTrovrig 
orpiipoi,  “diligent  servants  of  the  Muses  ”  (967,  M.  915))  a  sly  hit 
at  the  service  his  coat  has  seen,  Frere’s  rendering  of 

ovk  true  urpypvv  Kal  to  Xyodpiov  fXf,C 

is  not  so  explicit  as  Dr.  Kennedy’s,  though  the  latter  involves  a 
little  compromise  or  substitution.  The  poet  explains  that  he  is 
not  literally  a  menial : — 

No  !  but  professors  of  the  poetical  art 

Are  simply  styled  the  “  Menials  of  the  Muses  ” 

As  Homer  expresses  it.  [Peistii.]  Ay,  the  Muse  has  given  you 
A  ragged  livery. — Frere. 

Dr.  Kennedy  discovers  in  the  sense  of  “  well-worn  ”  applying  to 
both  garment  and  wearer  a  double  entendre  of  which  he  makes 
admissible  use : — 

No  !  but  every  one  whom  song  produces 
Is  a  holy  menial  of  the  Muses  : 

Such  is  the  title  Homer  uses. 

Peisth.  Your  blouse  too ’s  holy ;  to  your  trade  you  owe  it ! 

But — setting  aside  comparisons — there  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
almost  always  getting  in  Dr.  Kennedy’s  versions  change  for  your  old 
gold.  In  the  opening  scene,  where  the  two  adventurers  in  Bird- 
land  are  debating  how  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the 
hoopoe’s  abode  (54-5),  the  letter  and  the  spirit  are  alike  preserved 
in  the  rendering  of 

II,  Tip  (TKtXu  6 eve  Tt'jv  ntTpav • 

E.  ov  Si  ry  KtifaXij  y  iv  y  SiirAamoq  o  ipoifioc. 

P.  Just  give  the  rock 

A  shin  stroke.  E.  By  all  means,  and  you  a  head  stroke. 

A  double  knock  will  make  a  double  noise. 

In  another,  where  the  sightseers  are  questioning  the  bird-king 
about  the  first  birds  which  come  on  the  stage  independently  of  the 
chorus,  and  inquire  about  the  third  of  these,  a  variety  of  the 
hoopoe,  invented  to  suit  a  comic  purpose,  nothing  can  be  neater 
than  the  version  of  the  hoopoe’s  reply  to  the  remark  of  Euelpides 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  this  bird  sheds  its  feathers.  The 
Greek  runs : — 

lire  yap  Siv  ytwaiog  vtto  ti  ovroipavTuiv  riXXirai 

ai  re  1 BrjX'nat  TrpoosKriXXovmv  avroii  to.  Trrcpd  (285-6); 

and  Dr.  Kennedy  translates — 

Yes,  because  he  is  a  lordling,  parasites  his  plumage  clip  ; 

And  the  lady-birds  moreover  all  the  little  remnant  strip. 

Again,  where  Peisthetaerus  is  convincing  the  chorus  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  making  mankind  install  the  birds  in  the  place  of  gods, 
and  suggests  how  one  section  of  the  bird-tribes  may  place  Apollo 
at  a  disadvantage,  it  is  no  servile  literality,  but  a  balance  between 
letter  and  spirit,  which  dictates  the  third  of  the  verses  we  quote 
with  the  Greek  underneath  : — 

Again  the  ravens  may  tear  out,  if  thus  it  must  be  tried, 

Tile  eyes  of  all  their  ploughing  kine,  and  all  their  sheep  beside  : 

Then  let  Apollo  heal,  if  he’s  as  rich  in  science  as  in  fees. 

[(ISt  'At roXXiov  iarpog  y  10 v  IdoOw’  purhoipopu  Jt.] 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  constant  study  of 
the  Greek  text  should  so  familiarize  an  acute  scholar  with  all 
the  niceties  of  the  original,  and  bring  him  so  close  to  the  inner 
mind  of  the  author,  that  transfusion  becomes  a  process  where 
scarce  a  drop  is  spilt,  and  the  ancient  form  of  thought  suffers  as 
little  detriment  as  possible.  This  is  the  case  with  single  words 
of  Aristophanic  coinage,  such  as  a  bird  called  ^atrtavucog,  a 
mixture  of  “  pheasant  ”  and  “  informer  ”  (7 2),  which  Dr.  Kennedy 
renders  “  one  of  the  tell-tale  tits  ”  ;  piXXovaaav,  “  to  shilly-shally, 
Nicias  like”  (671),  XapSavanaXXog  (1021),  “Dainty  Don”;  ’AXmbv 


7 Tviiov  (1121),  “Panting  in  the  true  Alphean  style” — to  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  add  other  examples. 

This  translation  is  very  happy  in  its  representations  of  the  Aristo¬ 
phanic  surprise,  which  consists  in  substituting  a  droll  or  sarcastic 
word  for  the  one  which  the  foregoing  words  had  led  one  to  ex¬ 
pect.  An  instance  that  occurs  most  readily  is  that  where  Euelpides 
in  the  opening  scene  reverts  to  the  Athens  he  has  left  as  iraoi 
kolvi'/v  ivaTTorioai  YoripaTa — 

And  free  to  all  alike,  to  pay  their  fines  in ; 

but  it  will  be  a  point  for  individual  taste  to  determine  whether  the 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  poet’s  puns  on  names  of  places  and  persons 
are  equally  happy.  In  translation  this  must  always  be  a  doubtful 
experiment.  One  of  the  best  translators  of  Aristophanes — Walsh 
— revels  in  it ;  and  we  have  had  a  feeling  of  plethora  at  times  in 
perusing  attempts  of  this  kind  in  the  plays  edited  by  Mr.  Green. 
On  occasions  Dr.  Kennedy  deserves  the  credit  of  hitting  the 
happiest  equivalent,  and  that  without  taking  a  long  range — e.g. 
where  Peisthetaerus  consoles  his  companion  by  telling  him  that,  if 
their  adventure  has  a  fatal  issue,  they  will  be  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral,  as  having  fallen  at  Omeae  (airoOaviiv  iv  ’0 p- 
vf  die,  404),  a  town  of  Argolis,  besieged  by  Athens  two  years  before 
the  date  of  this  play,  but  taken  without  loss  of  life,  by  reason 
of  its  garrison  evacuating  it  at  night.  The  version  before  us 
runs : — 

Burial  place  for  you  and  me 
Shall  the  Kerameikus  be  ; 

Public  funeral  to  secure 

VVe  shall  the  war-office  tell, 

“  Fighting  with  the  foe  we  fell 
In  the  battle  of  Bfrdpur.” 

It  is  natural,  as  well  as  neat,  to  translate  the  joke  about  the 
lark’s  father,  that  “  he  lie’s  dead  at  Buryhead  ”  (jeiirai  nQvtiog 
Kf tpaXymv,  475  M.)  ;  and  one  may  accept  Poland  and  Waland 
without  much  demur  as  modern  equivalents  for  ’oAotfmStoi  and 
wtotv^wi  (1041-2).  But  there  may  be  reasonable  doubts 
whether  any  adequate  result  is  conveyed  to  the  English  mind  by 
Dr.  Kennedy's  version  of  a  joke  on  the  half-caste  poetaster 
Spintharus  in  the  epirrhema,  vv.  802-3,  the  point  of  which  is  a  hit 
at  his  mixed  blood  and  colour,  taken  from  bird-associations.  W  e 
give  the  Greek  and  English : — 

ti  Of  Tvyydvu  Tig  wv  <Ppi>^  pyBiv  yrrov  Swii Sapov 
QpvyiXos  opvig  ovtoq  eorai,  rov  4> iXypovog  yevovg. 

Any  half-caste  spintharus,  from  the  land  of  bamboos, 

Blackbird  will  be  called  by  us,  cousin  of  our  Sambos. 

It  is  only  just  to  Dr.  Kennedy  to  quote  his  apology  for  this  at  pre¬ 
sent  obscure  allusion.  “  Liberty,”  he  writes,  “  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  half-caste  a  mulatto,  the  bird  a  blackbird,  and  Philemon 
Sambo.  If  the  comic  poet  may  dare  anything  for  the  sake  of 
humour,  his  translator  must  occasionally  dare  something,  lest  the 
humour  evaporate  altogether.”  Readers  will  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  something  in  this  case  is  worth  the  effort.  To  our 
thinking,  in  this  case,  as  also  in  a  sally  about  Diitrephes  in  the 
antepirrhema  (836-9),  where  the  quondam  maker  of  wicker- 
flasks  is  represented  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  ZavQog  lirizaXucTpvihv 
comes  out  as  “  Colonel  Ilorsecock  of  the  Buffs,”  the  transition  is 
too  violent ;  and  here  at  least  we  should  prefer  the  scholar’s  privi¬ 
lege  of  enjoying  the  original  without  having  to  assess  the  value 
of  the  copies. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  general  execution  of 
the  work.  To  a  fidelity  guaranteed  by  Iris  thorough  insight 
into  his  author's  meaning  Dr.  Kennedy  adds  a  sound  judgment 
and  discretion  as  to  the  choice  of  metres  and  language.  He 
is  lively  in  his  version  without  ever  becoming  low,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  some  of  his  rivals.  Here  and  there  he 
qualifies  the  coarseness  of  the  Greek  by  a  presentable  innuendo,  and 
sometimes  he  is  constrained  to  omit  a  line  or  two  bodilv.  The 
dialogue  in  the  main  is  creditably  representative  of  the  life  and 
spirit" of  the  original,  and  the  lyric  portions  of  the  play  are  grace¬ 
fully  and  poetically  rendered.  ‘  It  would  be  priggish  to  desire 
aught  truer  and  prettier  than  this  snatch  of  the  hoopoe’s  song  to 
his  mate : — 

So  when  thy  brown  beak  is  thrilling 
With  that  holy  music-trilling, 

Through  the  woodbine’s  leafy  bound 
Swells  the  pure  melodious  sound 
To  the  throne  of  Zeus  ;  and  there 
Phoebus  of  the  golden  hair, 

Hearing,  to  thine  elegies, 

With  the  awakened  chords  replies 
Of  his  ivory-clasped  lyre, 

Stirring  all  the  Olympian  choir, 

Till  from  each  immortal  tongue 
Of  that  blessed  heavenly  throng 
Peals  the  full  harmonious  song. 

The  next  song  of  the  hoopoe  (242-80)  will  hardly  suffer 
in  comparison  with  Frere's  admirable  lyric  version,  whilst  it 
has  the  further  excellence  of  recalling  the  very  letter  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Almost  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Dr.  Kennedy’s  treatment  of  the  parabasis  proper,  though  it 
were  bold  to  institute  a  comparison  with  “  Ye  children  of  man  ! 
whose  life  is  but  a  span,”  &c.,  a  piece  of  translation  which  is  a 
locus  classicus  in  our  literature.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  turned  the  para¬ 
basis  into  English  trochaics,  as  most  congenial  to  the  modern  ear, 
but  in  an  appendix  he  gives  a  clever  and  readable  anapaestic  alter¬ 
native.  In  his  introduction  he  regards  the  later  scenes  of  the  birds 
which  introduce  Prometheus,  Heracles,  and  Triballus  as  the  most 
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musing:  but  we  confess  that  the  fun  of  the  piece  strikes  us 
is  pretty  equally  spread  over  the  whole,  whilst  the  "beauty  and 
Birth  of  the  choral  passages  are,  if  anything,  preponderant  at  the 

earlier  part.  •  .  , 

It  is  not  within  our  power  to  touch  upon  the  questions  opened 
n  the  Introduction,  or  to  do  more  than  hear  witness  to  the  leani¬ 
ng  and  research  displayed  in  it  and  in  the  Appendices.  Were  it 
itherwise,  a  word  might  he  said  touching  the  Professor’s  theory  of 
he  drift  and  keynote  of  this  comedy.  He  seems  to  us  to.  err,  as 
(tliers  have  done  before  him,  in  looking  for  this  in  too  definite  and 
lingle  a  form,  whereas  the  probability  is  that  Aristophanes  did  not 
vork  upon  any  single  plan,  but,  writing  out  of  a  full  brain  and  on 
lie  impulse  of  a  free  and  lively  wit,  dashed  into  skits  at  Alcibiades, 
it  Athenian  litigiousness,  at  war  incidents,  and  what  not,  as  fancy 
jade  him.  But  this  sort  of  inquiry  belongs  to  the  study  of  Aristo- 
dianes  as  a  whole,  and  our  present  purpose  has  been  to  welcome 
Dr.  Kennedy  in  the  new  character  of  a  poetical  translator. 


TROTTER’S  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.* 

THUS  is  a  popular  History  of  India  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  A  feeling 
ulverse  to  the  book  may  consequently  arise,  for  books  written 
from  a  special  point  of  view  are  too  often  one-sided  and  prejudiced. 
From  such  blemishes  Mr.  Trotter  s  work  is  free.  It  does  credit 
to  his  own  independence  and  to  the  liberality  ot  the  Society  which 
has  published  it.  An  incidental  fling  or  two  at  Rome  is  all  that 
we  have  observed  in  it  of  a  sectarian  character.  The  tone  of  .  the 
work  is  Christian  and  healthy,  but  without  a  trace  of  Pharisaism. 
The  first  dips  into  the  book  gave  us  a  favourable  impression,  and 
although  a  more  careful  perusal  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many 
and  serious  blunders,  we  are  at  the  end  more  disposed  to  approve 
than  to  censure.  The  History  of  India  divides  itself  into  three 
periods — Hindu,  Mahomedan,  and  English.  A  personal  experience 
of  India  and  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  of  the  languages 
of  the  country  are  great  advantages  to  a  writer ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  writer  of  this  book  has  these  advantages,  but,  as  Mill  has 
proved,  they  are  not  indispensable.  Any  writer  ot  ability  and 
industry  may  master  the  English  period,  and  the  Mahomedan 
authors  have  been  so  ransacked  that  but  little  is  now  left  for  inde¬ 
pendent  research,  so  that  these  two  periods  lie  open  to  all  who 
choose  to  study  them.  It  is  very  different  with  the  times  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Mahomedan  conquest  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
history  of  that  ancient  period  has  not  yet  been  written,  nor  is  the 
time  yet  ripe  for  it.  Much  has  been  done  towards  it.  Elphin- 
stone's  summary  of  what  was  known  in  his  day  is  invaluable.  Mr. 
Talboys  Wheeler’s  contributions  are  more  extensive,  but  they  deal 
only  with  distinct  portions.  They  are  exhaustive  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  leave  a  great  deal  of  ground  untouched.  The  journals 
of  the  learned  Societies  of  Europe  and  India  abound  with  materials. 
Extracts  from  old  books,  translations  of  inscriptions  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  coins,  monuments,  and  other  ancient  remains  have  to 
be  brought  together,  weighed,  tested,  and  compared.  For  this 
work  there  is  required  not  only  great  learning  and  research,  but 
sound  and  critical  judgment.  Much  rash  speculation,  many 
enthusiastic  dreams  and  crude  fancies,  have  to  be  swept  away, 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  most  able  and  sagacious  pioneers  in 
this  field  of  research  have  to  be  tested  by  the  light  ot  later  dis- 
coveries  and  matured  experience.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  search  in  India  for  records  of  the  past  has  been  so 
active,  general,  and  persevering  as  it  is  now.  The  Government 
has  its  official  archaeological  explorers,  and  their  exertions 
are  aided  by  many  zealous  amateurs.  The  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  are  thus  fast  accumulating,  and  the  time  is  not  perhaps  far 
distant  when  the  ancient  days  of  India  may  be  depicted  in  full 
though  faint  and  shadowy  outline. 

Mr.  Trotter  has  gone  through  the  ancient  period,  and  has  given 
a  very  fair  summary  of  what  is  known  about  it.  Where  there  is 
so  much  uncertainty  and  so  great  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
we  are  not  disposed  to  be  very  critical,  and  to  set  up  opinion 
against  opinion.  We  cannot,  however,  allow  his  account  of  the 
Sudra  or  fourth  caste  to  pass  uuohallenged.  He  says,  “  In  the 
fourth  or  Sudra  class  were  comprehended  all  the  ‘lowborn,’  the 
people  of  mixed  caste  or  of  non-Aryan  blood,  who  followed  trades 
and  callings  forbidden  to  the  twice-born,  or  belonged  by  birth  to 
any  of  the  subject  races.”  "We  think  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  Sudras  being  Aryans,  though  a  contrary  opinion 
may  fairly  be  entertained.  But  it  is  clearly  wrong,  when 
writing  about  the  Code  of  Menu,  to  represent  the  Sudras 
as  being  people  of  “  mixed  caste.”  In  Menu's  time  the  four  castes 
were  as  fully  and  distinctly  defined  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  the 
“  mixed  castes  ”  were  as  distinct  from  the  Sudras  as  from  any  one 
of  the  superior  castes.  Describing  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  institution  of  caste,  the  author  thus  proceeds : — 

In  course  of  time  the  system  sanctioned  by  a  mythical  lawgiver,  in  be¬ 
half  at  once  of  an  aggressive  priesthood  and  a  conquering  race,  underwent 
some  noteworthy  changes.  Shattered,  if  not  effaced,  by  succeeding  waves 
of  Buddhism,  it  reappeared  during  the  Christian  centuries  in  a  new  and  far 
more  complex  shape.  Out  of  the  four  great  castes  there  had  grown  some 
hundreds.  The  old  sharp  divisions  of  birth  and  calling  had  well  nigh 
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vanished.  Race  no  longer  determined  a  man’s  pursuits.  The  Brahman 
ceased  to  be  a  born  priest.  In  the  struggle  for  life  he  and  the  lowly  Sudra 
not  seldom  changed  places,  whilst  both  alike  invaded  the  old  domains  of  the 
soldier  and  the  husbandman.  Sudra  dynasties  ruled  the  land,  Sudra  priests 
sacrificed  in  the  holy  places,  Sudra  soldiers  fought  by  the  side  of  Brahmans 
and  Rajputs,  Sudra  merchants,  bankers,  landholders,  physicians,  were  held 
in  equal  honour  with  the  Vaisyas,  whose  place  they  gradually  filled.  It 
was  accounted  no  shame  for  a  Brahman  to  cook  the  dinnci  ot  a  wealthy 
Sudra,  to  become  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  to  follow  the  standaid  ot  a  Sudra 
captain,  or  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  managing  a  farm.  He  might  still,  like  a 
modern  Polish  noble,  carry  his  head  high  among  men  of  his  own  caste,  but 
in  the  outer  world  his  social  importance  came  more  and  more  to  depend 
upon  his  worldly  circumstances.  As  a  priest  or  a  Pandit  lie  still  enjoyed 
all  the  reverence  which  Hindus  are  wont  to  pay  to  their  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  guides.  As  a  soldier  or  a  merchant  he  continued  to  rank  first 
among  followers  of  the  same  calling.  But  a  wealthy  Sudra  merchant  paid 
small  deference  to  the  twice-born  clerk  who  wrote  his  letters,  01  to  the  high- 
caste  menial  who  prepared  his  food. 

Now  there  is  much  in  this  description  that  is  true,  but  parts 
which  are  wholly  or  partially  wrong.  Sudras  enjoy  great  wealth, 
and  have  even  “risen  to  royalty ;  vast  numbers  of  Brahmans  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  service,  and  other  worldly  callings ;  but  the 
line  of  division  is  as  broad  and  distinct  between  the  castes  as  it 
has  ever  been.  Whatever  the  wealth  and  power  ol  the  Sudra, .he 
can  never  pretend  to  the  religious  superiority  and  caste  distinction 
of  the  Brahman.  The  Brahman  may  not  be  a  priest,  but  he  alone 
is  entitled  to  be  one ;  and  as  for  the  “  Sudras  sacrificing  in  holy 
places,”  it  is  utterly  untrue  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  Hindus  are 
concerned.  In  the  reforming  sects  which  have  abolished  caste 
distinctions  a  man  who  was  originally  a  Sudra,  or  of  any  other 
caste,  may  arrive  at  the  priestly  office ;  but  before  this  he  has 
ceased  to  be  of  any  caste  at  all.  A  little  further  on  we  find  an¬ 
other  error  of  a  similar  kind.  Speaking  of  the  worshippers  of 
Siva,  the  author  says : — • 

It  is  in  Southern  India,  where  the  pious  Sankara  Acharya  preached  and 
travelled  nine  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  sects  which  honour  Siva  have 
made  most  way  among  the  people.  Among  the  strictest  ot  these  are  the 
Lingayats,  who  worship  Siva  under  the  form  of  the  Lingam,  the  male  em¬ 
blem  of  nature’s  reproductive  powers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  lingam  is  the  emblem  of 
Siva  among  all  his  worshippers,  whether  Lingayats  or  not.  But 
the  strange  part  of  this  passage  is  the  apparent  supposition  that 
the  Lingayats  are  followers  of  Sankara  Acharya.  This  great 
Brahman  reformer  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Smartava  Brah¬ 
mans,  the  straitest  and  strictest  in  the  Sou  tin  The  Lingayats 
are  a  modern  dissenting  sect  who  have  cast  off  the  trammels  of 
caste,  and  are  more  disposed  to  despise  than  to  reverence  a  Brah¬ 
man.  The  Smartavas  have  several  monasterial  establishments  in 
the  peninsula,  and  a  direct  successor  from  Sankara  lives  at  SringR- 
giri  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  who  is  the  recognized  head 
of  the  sect.  It  so  happens  that  the  Lingayats  are  strong  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  are  constant  contentions  and  open 
quarrels  between  the  two  sects.  One  very  curious  dispute  reached 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  dispute 
was  known  as  “  the  Crossway  Palki  question.”  It  seemed  that  for 
a  long  period  the  chief  of  the  Smartavas  had  been  accustomed  to 
be  borne  about  in  a  palankin  carried  crosswise,  his  dignity  being 
enhanced  by  all  other  wayfarers  having  to  move  aside  out  of  his 
road.  This  excited  the  envy  of  the  chief  of  the  Lingayats,  and  he 
adopted  the  same  practice.  lights  and  riots  followed,  and  the 
Gallio  of  the  province  was  constrained  to  interfere  and  to  repress 
the  practice  altogether.  He  referred  both  parties  to  the  Civil 
Courts,  and  the  Brahman  thereupon  commenced  an  action  against 
the  Lingayat  for  damages  on  account  of  loss  of  dignity  arising  from 
his  peculiar  privilege  having  been  infringed.  In  proof  of  his  right 
to  the  distinctive  privilege,  he  brought  forward  two  ancient  deeds, 
engraved  on  copper  plates,  which  were  long  before  they  found  an 
interpreter.  The  suit  was  prosecuted,  with  varying  success,  up  to  the- 
Chief  Court  in  Bombay,  aiid,  the  Brahman  being  there  worsted,  he 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  case  came  on  for  hearing. 
But  doubts  were  entertained,  not  only  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
deeds,  but  also  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translation.  The  case 
was  sent  back  to  India  for  further  inquiry,  and  we  have  not  heard 
what  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Trotter  is  also  too  easily  led  away  by  supposed  identity  oi 
names.  In  Sanskrit  writings  the  Greeks  or  Ionians  are  designated 
by  the  kindred  word  Yavana  (not  Yavana,  as  he  writes  it),  but  the 
term  is  applied  to  foreigners  in  general,  and  in  later  days  has  been 
given  to  the  Mahomedans.  Mr.  Trotter,  however,  thinks  that  the 
name  marks  Ionic  extraction,  and  so  he  finds  Greeks  ruling  in 
Orissa,  and  Greeks  giving  their  name  to  the  island  of  Java. 
Passing  on  to  the  Mahomedan  period,  Mr.  Trotter,  following 
Marshman,  represents  Mahomed  Ivasim,  the  Arab  conqueror 
of  Sind  in  the  eighth  century,  as  carrying  his  arms  into  Gujarat,, 
and  of  having  “  encountered  in  Mewar  the  Rajput  chivalry  of  Chitor.” 
Now  the  Arab  chronicles  of  this  conquest  have  been  translated,  and 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mahomed  Kasim  never  got  beyond 
Multan.  Marshman  derived  his  account  from  the  pages  of  Tod, 
the  enthusiastic  Rajput  chronicler  ;  but  we  may  safely  limit  the 
Arab  conquest  to  what  the  Arabs  themselves  claimed.  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni’s  inroads  into  India  are  briefly  but  fairly  described. 
Mr.  Trotter  speaks  of  Mahmud's  “  subjugation  of  the  Peshawar 
valley,”  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  fully  grasped  the  fact  that 
Hindu  dominion  at  this  time  stretched  far  west  of  the  Indus.  In 
earlier  days  there  were  Hindu  kings  of  Kabul,  and  although  the 
Hindus  had  fallen  back  before  the  aggressive  Turkish  races, 
they  still  retained  a  considerable  territory  over  the  river.  Describing 
Mahmud’s  destruction  of  Somnath,  we  have  the  exploded  story  of 
how  Mahmud  broke  the  idol,  and  how  “jewels  of  untold  value 
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rolled  out  in  glittering  heaps  upon  the  floor.”  It  is  certain  that 
Somnath  was  a  large  lingam  of  solid  stone,  and  the  earliest  chroni¬ 
cler  relates  how  Mahmud  broke  it  by  means  of  fire,  and  sent  part 
of  it  to  he  trodden  under  foot  as  a  step  at  the  door  of  the  mosque 
of  Ghazni.  The  lingam  was  probably  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  Mahmud’s  having  obtained  an  enormous 
booty  ;  but  the  fiction  of  his  striking  the  image  with  his 
mace  was  invented  by  later  writer'  to  support  his  title 
of  “the  idol-breaker.”  Mr.  Trotter,  in  a  note,  points  out  that  the 
truth  of  the  story  has  been  denied ;  but  the  book  he  refers  to  is 
one  of  no  authority,  and  is  no  more  likely  to  satisfy  his  readers 
than  it  did  himself.  H.  H.  Wilson  set  the  question  at  rest,  but 
the  early  chronicles  of  the  campaign  have  been  translated,  and  are 
easy  of  reference.  We  are  told  also  of  Mahmud’s  having  carried 
off  “  the  sandal-wood  gates  of  Somnath.”  But  the  historians  are 
silent  upon  this  point  also,  and  few  people  now  believe  that  the 
{rates  brought  by  Lord  Ellenborough  from  Ghazni  were  ever  at 
Somnath. 

We  have  noticed  also  several  geographical  and  etymological 
errors.  In  p.  165  we  read  of  “  the  Panjab  within  the  Indus  ”  as  if 
any  part  of  the  Panjab  extended  beyond  it.  Jhansi  is  more  than 
once  stated  to  be  “on  the  Jumna,”  but  it  is  about  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  that  river.  The  caves  of  Ajanta  are  confounded  with 
those  of  Elephanta,  and  described  as  being  near  Bombay.  The 
distinction  between  the  masculine  bhdi  and  the  feminine  bui  has 
been  disregarded.  So  Tara  Bai,  the  well-known  Mahratta  widow- 
regent,  has  been  turned  into  Tara  Bhaf,  and  she  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man.  In  another  place  “  Jagannath  ”  is  said  to  mean  “  Lord  of 
Heaven,”  but  it  should  be  “  Lord  of  the  World.”  More  of  such 
errors  might  be  cited,  but  we  forbear. 

The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  very  latest  date,  and 
includes  the  assassination  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  the  early  days  of 
Lord  Northbrook’s  rule.  In  a  work  of  this  size  and  character 
nothing  more  is  to  be  expected  than  a  brief  record  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  and  some  notice  of  the  chief  actors  in  them.  The 
narrative  is  clear  and  cohesive,  and  the  uninitiated  reader  may 
in  general  follow  it  with  ease ;  but  his  attention  will  be  heavily 
taxed  to  understand  the  positions  and  relations  of  the  many  and 
various  personages  who  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  the  troublous 
scenes.  This  is  almost  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Trotter  has  come 
as  near  to  perspicuity  as  could  be  hoped  for  in  so  limited  a 
work.  Credit  is  claimed  in  the  preface  for  the  independent  treat¬ 
ment  of  “  Warren  Hastings  and  his  friend  Sir  Elijah  Impey,” 
which,  “  however  different  from  the  picture  drawn  by  Macaulay, 
is  amply  warranted  by  a  careful  study  of  documents  misread  or 
overlooked  by  that  great  writer.”  We  have  failed  to  And  anything 
particularly  new  or  striking  in  this  portion  of  the  book ;  as  much  or 
more  had  been  written  by  Marshman  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
In  this  as  in  most  political  matters  Macaulay  took  a  strong  and 
one-sided  view.  Cool  judicial  impartiality  was  not  in  his 
nature,  and  the  force  of  his  rhetoric  sometimes  perhaps  exceeded 
the  strength  of  his  own  convictions.  That  he  went  too  far  and 
expressed  himself  too  strongly  upon  this  matter  is  now  tolerably 
clear,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that,  because  his  censure  was  too 
severe,  none  at  all  was  deserved.  We  wish  moreover  that 
Mr.  Trotter  had  felt  a  little  of  Macaulay’s  indignation  at 
Olive's  false  treaty  with  Omi  Chund,  and  that  he  had  con¬ 
demned  that  nefarious  transaction  with  a  little  of  Macaulay’s 
righteous  denunciation,  instead  of  flnding  excuses  and  palliations. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  transaction,  when  reduced 
to  plain  terms,  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  assertion  that  rogues 
may  be  fought  with  their  own  weapons.  This  is  a  maxim  which 
will  And  but  scant  acceptance,  and  most  men  will  agree  with 
Macaulay  that  Clive’s  action  in  this  matter  was  a  blunder  as  well 
as  a  crime. 

We  have  pointed  cut  many  errors  in  thi3  book,  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  condemn  it  altogether.  It  is  capable  of  being  made 
a  good  elementary  work,  but  it  requires  careful  revision.  Looking 
to  the  auspices  under  which  it  is  published,  it  will  probably  reach 
a  second  edition.  If  the  author  will  take  due  pains  to  seek  out 
his  errors  and  correct  them,  he  may  yet  make  his  book  one  that 
will  be  a  useful  and  readable  introduction  to  the  history  of  India. 
He  has  shown  that  he  has  qualiAcations  for  the  work,  and  writes 
in  a  clear  lively  style ;  but  while  we  agree  with  him  in  preferring 
words  of  English  origin  to  those  of  Latin  extraction,  it  is  possible 
to  carry  this  preference  too  far.  The  word  “  outlook,”  which  he 
frequently  uses  for  “prospect,”  does  not  carry  quite  the  same 
meaning  at  present,  whatever  it  may  come  to  do  hereafter. 


FOP.  Tllfi  ICING'S  DUES.* 

OUR  story-writers  seldom  do  better  than  when  they  take  some 
out-of-the-way  spot  as  the  scene  of  their  tale,  and  with  the 
fortunes  of  their  hero  and  heroine  work  up  the  everyday  incidents 
of  a  life  with  which  their  readers  are  likely  to  be  "but  little  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  more  ambitious  novelists  who  aim  at  something 
far  higher  than  this,  and  who  would  describe  the  great  world  of 
which  they  know  next  to  nothing,  are  like  those  artists  who  take 
a  great  width  of  canvas  and  some  heroic  subject,  and  produce  a 
work  vast  indeed,  but  as  uninteresting  as  it  is  unnatural.  To  a 
book  in  one  volume,  as  to  a  picture  in  a  small  frame,  we  feel  before 
we  have  looked  into  it  already  somewhat  kindly  disposed.  If  it 
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proves  to  be  bad,  as  indeed  it  well  may  do,  it  will  not  to  its  other 
faults  have  added  that  of  arrogance.  If  in  the  way  of  our  calling 
we  are  bound  to  read  it,  even  if  we  are  impatient  over  its  faults, 
our  impatience  is  not  increased  by  its  vast  length.  We  therefore 
took  up  the  story  before  us  with  a  certain  amount  of  kindly 
feeling.  It  was  in  one  volume,  and  though  it  should  prove  to  be 
dull,  it  could  not  hold  us  wondrous  long.  It  was,  we  saw.  written 
by  a  woman,  and  might  therefore  claim  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
dulgence.  The  scene  was  laid,  too,  in  the  little  island  of  Sark,  and 
as  we  turned  over  the  leaves  we  saw  that  we  should  come  across 
no  one  higher  in  rank  than  the  Seigneur  of  the  island  and  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  navy.  Our  indulgence,  however,  was  not  needed, 
for  we  soon  found  ourselves  interested  in  a  very  pleasantly  told 
tale.  It  had  been  our  lot  to  go  through  of  late  some  half- 
dozen  or  so  of  the  ordinary  three-volume  novels,  in  which  there 
had  been  more  or  less  of  the  usual  smart  writing  in  describing 
people  whom  we  have  never  met,  and  scenes  which  could  never 
have  taken  place.  It  was  a  refreshing  change  to  come  upon  Mrs. 
Macdonell’s  slight  tale  of  Love  in  a  Channel  Island.  If,  by  the 
way,  the  book,  as  it  deserves,  reaches  a  second  edition,  we  freely 
offer  her,  without  any  reservation  of  our  rights,  this  as  a  second 
title  to  it.  It  would  sound,  we  think,  not  at  all  ill: — “  For  the 
King’s  Dues ;  or,  Love  in  a  Channel  Island.”  We  do  not  And  any 
extraordinary  merits  in  this  little  story'.  It  has  all  the  pleasant 
flavour  which  we  And  in  a  plain  dish  after  we  have  been  living 
for  a  while  on  highly-seasoned  food.  The  mutton  may  not  be  six 
years  old,  but  nevertheless  it  is  honest  mutton.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  fed,  better  killed,  better  kept,  and  better 
dressed ;  still,  to  any  one  who  has  a  simple  appetite,  it  will  afford 
at  least  one  tolerable  meal. 

The  story  opens  in  the  year  1782  with  the  heroine,  Miss  Amice 
Blunt,  sitting  in  a  nook  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Sark  reading  the 
Vicar  of  W dkefield.  Mr3.  Macdonell  makes  a  great  mistake,  by 
the  way,  in  placing,  as  she  seems  to  do,  the  publication  of  that 
charming  tale  in  so  late  a  year  as  1782.  Goldsmith  had  lived  to 
see  its  sixth  edition,  and  of  him  we  can  now  say,  as  Tristram 
Shandy’s  mother  said  of  Socrates,  “He  has  been  dead  a  hundred 
years  ago.”  But,  though  she  is  wrong  in  her  dates,  she  is  quite 
right  in  making  that  matchless  story  lay  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
fair  young  reader  that,  forgetful  of  everything  but  the  Vicar  and  his 
family,  she  reads  on  till  she  Ands  that  the  tide  has  cut  off  her  re¬ 
treat,  and  that  death  is  staring  her  in  the  face.  We  who  live  on 
the  main  ocean  have  this  advantage  over  the  dwellers  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  in  our  love-stories  we  have 
the  high  tides  at  our  command.  Many  a  heroine  would  have 
missed  her  hero  had  there  been  no  rise  of  the  flood  against  a 
steep  cliff  some  three  hundred  feet  high  to  get  her  into  that 
frightful  position  whence  a  hero  alone  could  deliver  her.  We 
were  disappointed,  however,  in  the  present  case  to  And  no  one 
come  climbing  along  the  face  of  the  rock,  or  swinging  down  on  a 
long  cord.  The  heroine  is  saved  of  course,  but  saved  by  a  woman. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  tide  bears  her  to  the  hero,  and  so  does  all 
that  a  tide  can  be  expected  to  do.  In  her  despair  she  climbs  into 
a  cave,  and,  as  she  is  lying  there  watching  the  sea  run  higher  and 
higher,  a  girl  comes  in  from  the  other  side.  She  had  known  of  a 
passage  across  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  which  ran  through  a  pool  of 
water  that  lay  in  the  cave.  The  waves,  however,  began  to  break 
in,  and  the  girls  could  not  have  kept  their  footing  in  crossing  back. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  climb  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
cave,  and  there  to  lie  in  the  hope  that  the  water  would  not  rise  so 
high.  The  tide  at  length  began  to  fall,  and  as  the  day  was  dawn¬ 
ing  a  shot  was  heard.  Presently  a  man  was  seen  making  for  the 
cave  over  the  rocks,  hotly  pursued  by  another.  Tie  sprang  into  the 
sea,  swam  to  the  cave,  and  passing  close  by  Amice  plunged  into 
the  pool  and  crossing  it  on  the  swim,  disappeared  on  the  other 
side.  She  afterwards  learnt  that  two  smugglers  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  coastguard,  and  that  the  second  man  had  escaped  up 
the  cliff  by'  a  path  so  steep  that  ascent  at  one  spot  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  aid  of  a  rope,  which  was  always  left 
hanging  there.  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  top,  he  had  cut  the 
rope,  and  his  pursuer  had  fallen  from  a  frightful  height  on  to  the 
beach  beneath.  Amice  is  taken  by  her  companion  Jeanne  Cartaret — 
a  strange  wild  creature  whose  utterance  is  scarcely  to  be  under¬ 
stood — to  her  grandmother's  cottage.  There  she  gets  from  the  old 
Ashwife  a  change  of  clothes  and  sets  off  for  her  uncle’s  house.  She 
is  nearly'  worn  out,  and  is  lame  from  a  cut  in  her  foot  which  she 
had  got  on  the  hard  rocks.  What  more  natural  then  than  that 
she  should  faint  away  just  as  young  Lieutenant  Frazer  passes  her? 
lie  carries  her  to  her  home,  but  does  not  fall  in  love  with  her  with 
all  the  certainty  that  is  expected  in  a  hero.  The  fact  was  that  she 
had  a  cousin  Dolly  who  in  her  way  was  a  charming  enough  young 
lady,  though,  if  a  critic  could  be  supposed  capable  of  falling  in 
love,  we  would  most  respectfully'  lay  down  our  pen  at  the  feet  of 
Amice : — 

Dolly’s  view  of  life  was  that  its  first  object  was  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  mankind,  and  that  any'  efforts  to  obtain  this  end  were  amiable 
and  legitimate  ;  a  certain  well  bred  self-respect  in  Dolly’s  case  always  keep¬ 
ing  her  within  the  bounds  of  dignified  behaviour.  If  persons  were  born 
ugly,  or  had  the  small-pox,  of  course  Dolly'  argued  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  take  to  religious  reading,  and  people  continually'  said  that  such  employ¬ 
ment  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as  dancing — though  Dolly'  had  secret  doubts 
on  the  subject. 

Dolly,  no  doubt,  was  very'  charming,  and  nearly  won  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant's  heart.  She  had  one  fault,  and,  if  in  speaking  of  a  young 
lady  we  may  venture  to  use  Goldsmith’s  somewhat  vulgar  ex¬ 
pression,  “  that  one  was  a  thumper.”  “  Of  the  sympathy  that  gives 
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lost  women  their  power  she  had  none.  Dolly’s  general  idea  of 
onsolinsr  persons  under  difficulty  was  to  change  the  subject;  and 
lie  subject  she  chose  was  usually  herself.”  While  ‘‘she  was 
upremely  occupied  with  herself,”  Amice,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
ext  pa°-e,  was  “  supremely  unconscious  of  herself.  We  would 
enture  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  Macdonell  that  although  where  our  fore- 
ithers  said  “^altogether  ”  we  no  doubt  say  “  supremely,”  yet  in  a 
tory  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
mono-  plain  people,  the  common  word  might  pass  muster.  While 
pe  are  on  a  point  of  language,  we  would  also  observe  that  in  the 
ear  1782  there  was  neither  “  glinting  sunshine”  nor  “  scintillating 
bjects.”  A  fisherman,  perhaps,  did  emerge  from  a  side-door  of 
,  house,  though  we  should  think  it  much  more  likely  that  he  came 
lut.  Mrs.  Macdonell  would  seem  to  show  that  she  has  read  our 
ilder  literature  not  a  little.  Let  her  respect  for  it  keep  her  out  of 
he  vulgar  tricks  with  words  which  are  ever  being  played  by  the 
hird-rate  writers  of  every  age.  _ 

We  must  return,  however,  to  our  Lieutenant.  It  tails  to  ins  lot 
0  track  out  the  murderer,  and  he  sets  patiently  and  resolutely  to 
he  work.  He  goes  in  disguise  to  the  village  inn,  but  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  innkeeper,  Videl,  who,  though  he  was  not 
suspected,  yet  was  himself  the  guilty  man.  Videl,  not  giving  the 
east  sign  that  he  knew  Frazer,  cunningly  by  his  talk  leads  him 
0  suspect  Jeanne’s  brother,  Jack.  It  so  happened  that  the  other 
imuggler,  Renouf,  who  was  a  good-hearted  though  reckless  young 
fellow,  and  utterly  incapable  of  the  murder,  had  been  hidden  away 
’or  some  few  days  in  the  Cartarets’  cottage.  He  had  escaped  from 
;he  island  the  very  night  that  Frazer  saw  Videl,  and  in  going  had 
oft  behind  him,  without  however  telling  any  one,  his  belt  and  a 
roll  of  notes  wrapped  up  in  it  as  payment  to  Jack  for  the  shelter 
lie  had  so  generously  afforded  him.  This  is  found  by  Irazer 
when  he  comes  with  a  couple  of  men  to  search  the  cottage,  and  is 
taken  as  evidence  of  Jack’s  guilt.  Amice  had  described  to  the 
Lieutenant  the  face  of  the  man  she  had  seen  swimming,  and  as 
her  description  exactly  fitted  Renouf,  it  followed  that,  if  Jack 
had  been  his  companion,  Jack  had  been  the  murderer.  On  his 
half-wild  sister  is  found  a  piece  of  lace,  which  is  taken  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  at  all  events  a  family  of  smugglers.  It  was  really 
a  piece  off  Amice’s  cuff,  which  the  girl  had  found  in  the  cave,  and 
had  treasured  up  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  very  few  people  who 
had  ever  shown  her  kindness  : — 

«  Do  vou  take  me  for  a  smuggler  ?  ”  said  Jack,  fiercely.  “  Could  you  not 
wait  till  you  found  me  on  the  rocks  with  kegs  in  my  net  ?  Is  it  my  grand¬ 
mother  you  suspect,  or  the  poor  girl  there  ?  ”  . , 

“  This  is  His  Majesty’s  officer,  and  you  must  let  him  do  his  duty,  said 
Frazer,  gravely.  “  The  sooner  he  does,  the  sooner  you  can  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  your  innocence.”  ... 

“  You  have  a  high  sounding  name,  gentlemen,”  said  the  old  woman  ; 

“  but  I  would  rather  my  son  earned  his  bread  on  the  sea  there  than  have 
such  a  trade  as  yours,  that  makes  you  suspect  any  honest  man  of  being  a 
knave  until  you  have  searched  his  house.” 

Frazer  flushed  ;  it  did  not  need  the  old  woman’s  reproach  to  make  him 
feel  that  his  position  was  painful.  He  hated  the  work  ;  but  Jack’s  sturdi¬ 
ness  was  only  likely  to  stimulate  his  determination  to  go  on  with  it. 

Jack  is  taken  off  to  the  prison  at  Guernsey,  and  Videl,  who,  as  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  Ilenouf s  escape  since  the  night  of  the  fray, 
felt  sure  he  was  dead,  begins  to  be  once  more  at  his  ease.  Amice 
meanwhile  comes  down  to  the  cottage  to  comfort  the  old  grand¬ 
mother,  and  there  learns  about  the  piece  of  lace.  A  boat,  she  hears, 
is  to  leave  in  half  an  hour  for  Guernsey.  She  writes  a  hurried 
note  to  Frazer,  and  sends  as  a  proof  of  her  statement  the  other  cuff. 
She  has  no  sealing-wax  at  hand  to  close  the  letter,  and  can  merely 
tie  it  up  with  a  piece  of  ribbon.  It  so  happens  that  it  is 
Videl  whose  boat  is  going  to  Guernsey,  and  into  his  hands  the 
letter  and  the  lace  are  given  by  Jeanne.  He  of  course,  with  a 
curiosity  that  is  quite  pardonable  in  a  murderer,  unties  the  string, 
and,  learning  from  it  that  his  plot  will  fail,  and  that  Jack  will  be 
shown  to  be  innocent,  resolves  to  escape  to  France.  To  hinder 
pursuit,  he  first  cuts  the  Seigneur’s  boat  adrift,  and  then  climbs 
over  the  rocks  to  the  cove  where  his  own  boat  lay.  He  had  to  go 
down  by  the  side  of  the  cliff  where  the  rope  had  hung.  He  had 
provided  himself  with  a  new  rope.  To  lighten  its  weight,  how¬ 
ever,  he  first  took  off  his  heavy  boots  and  his  coat,  in  the  pocket 
of  which  the  letter  was,  and,  throwing  them  down  to  the  beach, 
beo-an  to  descend  himself.  Let  our  readers  stop  for  a  moment 
to°picture  to  themselves  this  highly  dramatic  scene.  Here  we 
have  a  scoundrel  letting  himself  down  a  cliff  at  the  very  spot 
where  a  few  days  before  he  had  murdered  an  unfortunate  coast- 
guardsman.  At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  lay  his  coat,  containing  a 
letter  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  most  interesting  and  inno¬ 
cent  young  fellow  who  was  lying  in  Guernsey  gaol  in  danger  of 
his  life.  The  letter  was  doubly  interesting,  as  it  was  written  by 
the  heroine  to  the  hero,  between  whom  before  this  not  a  single 
line  and  scarcely  half  a  dozen  words  had  passed.  It  was  tied  up 
too  with  one  of  her  ribbons,  the  mere  possession  of  which  would 
be  an  almost  endless  joy  to  a  gallant  Lieutenant  in  His  Majesty’s 
navy.  To  add  to  the  interest,  down  another  part  of  the  cliff  the 
wild  girl  was  hurrying  who  suspected  Videl,  and  was  afraid  that 
he  would  not  take  the  letter  that  was  to  bear  deliverance  to 
her  brother.  The  rope  indeed  was  a  new  one,  and  could  not 
break.  But  to  what  was  the  rope  fastened  ?  To  an  iron  staple, 
and  iron  staples  do  sometimes  give  way.  We  shall  not  spoil 
the  interest  of  the  plot  by  telling  any  more  of  the  story.  We 
shall  leave  Amice  and  Dolly  both  unprovided  with  husbands; 
Jack  in  prison,  Renouf  no  one  knows  where,  Frazer  without  even 
a  ribbon,  and  Videl  hanging  by  the  rope,  and  the  rope  fastened  to 
the  staple.  We  would  just  observe,  by  the  way,  that  if  the  staple 


did  give  way,  and  if  Videl  did  fall,  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  gravity  that  the  rope  as  it  slid  downwards  should 
strike  him  a  mocking  blow  in  the  face  as  with  a  yell  of  despair  he 

was  hurled  into  the  sea  below,  ,  ,  .  , 

If  our  readers  are  not  by  this  time  interested  m  the  late  ot 
so  many  young  people,  the  fault  is  ours,  and  not  Mm  IV  ac- 
donell’s.  Generally,  we  must  own,  we  care  so  little  for  the  late  ot 
those  heroes  and  heroines  whom  we  are  always  study  mg,  that 
whether  they  are  to  be  married  or  hanged  matters  not  to  us 
a  pinch  of  snuff.  When  we  had  read,  however,  a  few  chapters  ot 
For  the  King's  Dues,  if  we  did  not  eare  very  much  for  Lieutenant 
Frazer,  we  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  gentle  heroine,  Amice 
Blunt. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques,  in  proposing 
subjects  for  its  annual  prizes,  always  endeavours  to  keep  in 
view  questions  which  occupy  public  attention,  and  to  suggest  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  practical  importance.  Thus  Utilitarianism 
naturally  found  a  leading  place  in  its  programmes  *,  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  achieved  by  the  works  of  Messrs.  Mill,  Darwin,  Bain,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  was  regarded  as  calling  for  a  detailed  criticism 
of  the  system  which  makes  the  notion  of  happiness  the  substiatum 
of  a  theory  of  ethics.  The  late  M.  Jouffroy  had  indeed  many 
years  ago  undertaken  to  refute  the  utilitarianism  of  Jeiemy  Bent- 
ham  ;  but  his  argument,  though  sound  so  iar  as  it  went,  lacked 
completeness,  and  the  fresh  weapons  used  by  recent  representatives 
of  that  school  required  to  be  met  by  new  means  of  defence. 
M.  Ludovic  Oarrau’s  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  giving 
respectively  (1)  the  history  of  utilitarianism  from  the  days  of 
Epicurus  to  our  own  time,  (2)  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
viewed  in  itself,  (3)  a  statement  of  the  mischief  which,  in  his 
opinion,  its  application  would  bring  about.  He  has  evidently 
studied  with  close  attention  the  various  systems  he  examines. 

M.  de  Valbezenf,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  under  his  pseudonym  of  Major  Fridolin,  has  just 
published  two  substantial  volumes  containing  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  articles  contributed  by  him  to  that 
periodical.  His  subject  is  the  history  of  British  India  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny,  which  he  follows  throughout  all  its  phases,  and,  after 
stating  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  he  concludes  with  a  sketch  ot  the  reforms  lately  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Government.  M.  de 
Valbezen  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  works  lately  published 
on  the  subject  which  he  treats,  and  he  has  enriched  his  book 
with  a  copious  appendix  of  official  documents  which  French 
readers  will  find  very  valuable.  The  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  Mutiny  tallies  very  much 
with  that  adopted  by  Sir  John  Lawrence;  and,  whilst  enume¬ 
rating  the  reforms  which  he  deems  requisite  in  the  administration 
of  India,  he  energetically  defends  the  Government  against  the 
accusations,  so  frequently  reiterated,  of  having  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  caused  the  Mutiny  by  offending  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Sepoys.  M.  de  Valbezen’s  Nouvelles  etudes  are  far  more 
than  mere  sketches.  They  form  a  work  of  substantial  value,  and 
show  that  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
British  administration  of  India. 

M.  Charles  de  Mazade %,  like  M.  de  Valbezen,  in  the  first  instance 
contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  the  various  chapters  of 
his  two  volumes;  they  take  us  over  ground  which  we  have 
already  traversed  more  than  once,  and  they  tell  a  sad  tale  which 
no  doubt  will  be  yet  repeated  by  many  a  writer.  The  immense 
number  of  documents  which  we  possess  on  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  any  material  fact  relating  to  it ;  nevertheless,  as  M.  de 
Mazade  remarks,  the  most  conflicting  and  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  meet  us  on  every  side,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  the  facts  really  were,  when  two  eyewitnesses  of 
the  same  events  describe  them  so  differently  that,  if  the  one 
speaks  the  truth,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  uttering  falsehood. 
The  vanquished  are  naturally  anxious  to  extenuate  their  losses ; 
party  spirit  obstinately  persists  in  suppressing  or  glossing  over 
whatever  does  not  suit  its  theories  ;  imagination  helps  powerfully 
to  distort  facts ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  complete  dearth  of  official 
documents  renders  the  historian’s  task  hopelessly  difficult.  Such 
were  the  obstacles  which  M.  de  Mazade  had  to  face  in  compiling 
his  narrative  of  the  war;  let  us  add  that  he  has  surmounted  them 
with  a  very  creditable  measure  of  success.  The.  last  part  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  by  an  account  of  the  Communist  insurrection, 
that  terrible  realization  of  the  senseless  dreams  which  had  long 
been  cherished  by  the  demagogues  scattered  throughout .  Europe. 
Now  that  we  have  seen  the  practical  results  of  the  Radical  pro¬ 
gramme,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  society  will  be  on  its  guard 
against  any  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  March  1871? 

One  of  the  happiest  reforms  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
late  events  in  France  has  been  the  suppression  of  the  National 
Guard.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  distinguished  Artillery  officer, 
Baron  Poisson,  made  it  demonstrably  clear  that  the  indis¬ 
criminate  arming  of  the  population  was  an  absurdity  and  a  cause 

*  La  morale  utilitaire,  exposition  et  critique.  By  Ludovic  Carrau. 
Paris :  Didier. 

j*  Les  Anglais  dans  V Inde.  Par  E.  de  Valbezen.  Paris  :  Plon. 

{  La  guerre  de  France.  Par  M.  Charles  de  Mazade.  Paris :  Plon. 
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of  permanent  danger  to  society ;  M.  de  Chamborant  de  Perissat  * * * § 
now  takes  up  the  same  position,  and  maintains  it  with  all 
the  authority  belonging  to  a  man  who  has  himself  lor  several  years 
held  a  high  command  on  the  staff  of  the  Paris  National  Guard.  The 
notion  of  a  republic  may  be  theoretically  good — as  good  as  that  of  a 
monarchy — but  in  France  it  has  heretofore  been  identified  with  the 
idea  of  revolt  against  authority,  and  its  natural  means  of  action  is 
the  National  Guard,  whose  tacit  but  real  purpose  is  to  keep  alive  the 
traditions  of  disorder  and  opposition  to  the  powers  that  be.  M.  de 
Perissat  gives  us  the  whole  history  of  the  French  milicc  bourgeotse 
from  its  beginning,  proving — i,  that  it  originated  with  the  purpose 
of  resistance  to  legal  authority;  2,  that  its  first  act  was  a  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law,  since  the  Paris  National  Guard  took  an 
active  share  in  the  invasion  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles  by  the 
mob.  The  President  of  the  Republic  suppressed  iu  1871  the 
national  militia — so  far  so  good ;  but  the  revolutionists  are, 
we  are  told,  only  biding  their  time,  and  we  are  warned  that  on 
the  first  opportunity  they  will  endeavour  to  re-establish  a  system 
which  they  have  formerly  found  so  efficacious  for  the  carrying  out 
of  their  plans.  All  friends  of  order  therefore  should,  in  M.  de 
Perissat’s  judgment,  stand  on  their  guard,  and  should  especially 
seek  to  prevent  the  new  army  law  from  being  wrested  into  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  measure. 

There  are  certain  minds  which  cannot  grasp  the  truth  on  any 
subject  unless  the  corresponding  error  is  placed  before  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum.  To  persons  thus  organized 
we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  M.  Antonin  Itondelet’s 
new  work.f  It  is  some  years  since  he  endeavoured,  in  a  novel 
entitled  Res  memoires  d' Antoine,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
Acadtimie  Franjaise,  to  refute  the  sophisms  put  forth  by  the 
Socialists  on  questions  of  political  economy,  strikes,  the  re¬ 
lations  between  labour  and  capital,  &c.  The  Voyage  au  pays 
des  chimhres  is  another  literary  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  M. 
Rondelet  wishes  to  expose  the  revolutionary  Utopias  that  are  so 
fashionable  just  now,  and  to  enlighten  the  working  classes  as 
to  the  real  intentions  of  leaders  who  aim  at  trading  upon  their 
credulity  and  ignorance.  The  traveller  to  the  land  of  Utopia 
is  an  innocent  enthusiast  ready  to  believe  in  the  programme  of 
modern  reformers,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  society  metamor¬ 
phosed  according  to  the  democratic  recipe  will  at  last  be  landed 
in  the  golden  age.  Ilis  disappointment  is  great  at  finding  all 
these  promises  unfulfilled ;  and  when  the  saviours  of  humanity 
substitute  for  liberty  the  most  absolute  and  degrading  slavery,  he 
begins  to  discover  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  political 
chevaliers  d'industrie.  M.  Rondelet’s  satirical  novel  reminds  us  of 
M.  Louis  Reybaud’s  Jerome  Paturot,  and  of  M.  Laboulaye’s 
Prince  Caniche;  it  is  a  clever  criticism  of  systems  which  would  be 
ridiculous  if  they  did  not  too  often  eud  in  civil  wars  and 
barricades. 

M.  O.  d’Haussonville,  whose  remarkable  articles  on  Sainte- 
Beuve  have  lately  attracted  so  much  notice,  now  presents  us  with 
a  work  of  considerable  value.  J  It  appears  that  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  penitentiary  system  was  some  time  ago  appointed 
by  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  that  the  author  of  the 
book  before  us  was  selected  to  act  as  its  secretary;  hence  a 
voluminous  Report,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention  because 
it  is  founded  on  particulars  furnished  by  official  documents.  M. 
d’Haussonville  has  had  at  his  disposal  information  which  a  private 
person  could  scarcely  have  procured,  and  he  was  able  to  claim 
as  a  matter  of  right  the  statistical  evidence  he  wanted,  instead 
of  asking  for  it  as  a  favour.  His  work,  consequently,  is  quite  ex¬ 
haustive,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  National  Assembly  will 
be  able  to  introduce  throughout  France  and  the  French  colonies 
the  necessary  improvements  suggested  by  him. 

The  artistic  qualities  of  M.  Merimee  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
admirable  clearness  of  his  language,  and  in  a  kind  of  realism 
which  was  always  pleasing  because  it  never  stooped  to  be  vulgar. 
At  the  same  time,  the  want  of  imagination  which  characterized 
his  style  could  not  but  strike  all  readers  of  works  in  which 
that  faculty  generally  has  the  lion’s  share,  and  his  novels  produce 
the  impression  of  what  our  neighbours  call  a  proces  verbal — a 
statement  of  facts  coolly  given  by  a  person  who  has  no  personal 
interest  in  the  things  which  he  relates.  Applied  to  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  archaeology  and  erudition,  this  kind  of  writing  is  of 
course  the  reverse  of  attractive  to  the  general  public ;  and  though 
an  antiquary  should  carefully  avoid  loading  his  essays  with  mere¬ 
tricious  ornaments  and  similes  borrowed  from  feuilleton  literature, 
he  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  some  pains  to  put  them  in  an 
artistic  form.  At  any  rate  M.  Merimee  is  one  of  the  safest  of 
guides,  and  the  student  need  not  fear  to  meet  in  his  books  with 
a  priori  theories  and  hypotheses  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
volume  which  has  suggested  these  remarks  comprises  five  articles 
originally  published  as  reports,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  national  monuments  examined  by  M.  Merimee.  § 

The  third  edition  of  M.  Wallon’s  History  of  Joan  of  Arc,  now 
issued  in  a  cheaper  and  more  economical  form,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  care  with  which  the  author  has 


*  L’armee  de  la  Revolution,  ses  generaux  et  ses  soldats.  Par  A.  de 
Chamborant  de  Perissat.  Paris  :  Plon. 

t  Mon  voyage  au  pays  des  chimeres.  Par  Antonin  Rondelet.  Paris: 
Didier. 

{  Les  etablissemcnts  penitential  res  en  France  et  aux  colonies.  Par  le 
vieomte  d’Haussonville.  Paris  :  Levy. 

§  JEtudes  sur  les  arts  au  moyen-dge.  Par  P.  Mdrimce.  Paris:  Levy. 


revised  his  work,  and  availed  himself  of  every  fresh  source  of  in¬ 
formation  within  his  reach.*  The  appendices  which  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  each  volume  should  be  attentively  studied  in 
connexion  with  the  several  points  which  they  are  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  ;  for  they  contain  the  explanation  of  many  details  which  at 
first  sight  seem  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  they  also  rectify  sundry 
errors  committed  by  Monstrelet  and  other  contemporary  annalists. 
Thus  M.  Michelet,  in  his  History  of  France,  taking  as  his  authority 
several  documents  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  asserts  that  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  of  Gloucester  had 
agreed  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
to  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  rumours  reached  the  ear  of 
the  intended  victim,  but  they  had  no  foundation,  60  far  at  least  as 
the  existence  of  an  actual  plot  is  concerned ;  and  the  letters  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  evidence  of  that  plot  are  now  known  to  have  been 
forged  by  a  certain  Guillaume  Benoit,  aided  and  abetted  by  some 
agents  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  The  monograph  devoted  by 
M.  Wallon  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  an  excellent  work,  and  it 
would  be  still  more  excellent  if  the  author  had  completed  it  with 
an  alphabetical  index. 

The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Lanfrey’s  History  of  Napoleon  f  takes  us 
from  1809  to  the  preparations  for  the  Russian  campaign  iu  1811. 
It  is  written  in  the  same  attractive  style  as  the  preceding  ones, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  corre¬ 
sponding  as  it  does  with  the  highest  pressure  of  Imperial  despotism, 
amply  warrants  the  severe  judgment  of  the  author.  In  a  long  and 
very  interesting  note  M.  Lanfrey  exposes  the  untrustworthy  char¬ 
acter  of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  denounces  as  it 
deserves  the  effrontery  with  which  it  was  transformed  into  a 
panegyric  of  Bonapartism,  both  by  the  suppression  or  mutilation 
of  numerous  letters,  and  by  the  introduction  of  others  absolutely 
destitute  of  authenticity. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  Premiers  lundis  J  is  the 
last  of  the  collection,  and  it  reproduces  a  number  of  articles  which 
have  either  appeared  in  various  journals  or  served  as  prefaces  to 
editions  of  popular  works.  It  apparently  leaves  nothing  now  un¬ 
published  except  the  correspondence,  to  which  we  look  forward 
with  much  interest ;  and  in  order  to  make  up  a  good-sized 
duodecimo,  the  editors  have  added  an  alphabetical  index  professing 
to  give  a  general  view  of  all  the  author’s  works.  They  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  a  note  that  a  list  of  this  kind,  to  be  complete, 
must  be  something  like  the  one  which  terminates  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  Port  Royal;  it  ought  to  make  a  volume  of  itself.  In 
its  present  shape  it  is  quite  useless,  except  for  researches  of  a 
very  vague  and  general  character.  Amongst  the  pieces  here  put 
together  the  reader  will  find  three  speeches  delivered  in  the 
Senate  and  previously  issued  as  separate  pamphlets ;  one  of  them, 
composed  on  the  subject  of  the  popular  libraries,  created  at  the 
time  a  perfect  scandal,  and  led  to  a  challenge  which  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  very  properly  declined.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  opponent, 
the  critic  shows  the  absurdity  of  disposing  of  a  question  and  sup¬ 
pressing  a  man  in  the  short  space  of  forty-eight  horn’s,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  bad  as  was  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  defend,  he  so  far  had  the  advantage  over  his 
fellow-Senators  that  for  many  of  them  the  championship  of  moral 
and  religious  ideas  was  a  grotesque  piece  of  inconsistency.  In 
closing  this  volume,  made  up,  as  the  French  would  say,  de  pieces 
et  de  morceaux,  we  must  express  a  hope  that  at  some  future 
time,  when  the  whole  literary  productions  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  are 
collected  and  printed,  a  carefully  revised  edition  will  be  prepared, 
giving  the  immense  repertory  of  essays  systematically  arranged  in 
a  definite  form. 

The  work  of  M.  Edmond  Demolins§,  written  from  the  anti¬ 
revolutionary  point  of  view,  begins  with  a  severe  denunciation  of 
the  historical  reading  provided  in  the  French  lycees  and  public 
schools.  A  few  years  ago  M.  Augustin  Thierry  said  that  the 
then  existing  class-books  on  history  generally  combined  the  greatest 
amount  of  chronological  accuracy  with  an  equal  proportion  of  his¬ 
torical  error.  M.  "Demolins  complains  that  this  accusation  is 
still  justified  by  facts.  With  a  few  exceptions  as  regards  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  professors  and  lecturers  concentrate  all  their  efforts 
upon  the  Revolution.  Boys  are  taught  to  believe  that  beyond 
1789  there  is  nothing  but  gross  darkness,  ignorance,  and  tyranny. 
For  them  the  immortal  “  principles  of  1789”  are  a  dogma  which 
must  be  blindly  received,  and  the  mediaeval  epoch  deserves  nothing 
but  contempt.  A  more  careful  study  of  history,  however,  convinced 
M.  Pemolins  that  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  believe.  The  public 
liberties  were  founded  by  the  bourgeois  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  revolutionists  have  destroyed  them,  and  even  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  democratic  school  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  result  at  which  France  has  arrived  after  a  struggle  of 
eighty  years  is  a  despotism  which  our  modern  Jacobins  would  de¬ 
nounce  most  furiously  if  it  were  exercised  by  a  king,  whilst  they 
fondly  cherish  it  so  long  as  it  is  in  their  own  hands.  M.  Demolins 
divides  his  volume  into  three  books,  treating  respectively  (1)  of 
the  transition  from  heathen  to  Christian  institutions ;  (2)  of  the 
conquest  of  liberty  through  the  Communal  movement ;  (3)  of  the 

*  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Par  H.  Wallon.  3rd  edition.  Paris  and  London: 
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iccessful  attempt  made  by  the  legists  under  Philip  the  Fair  and 
is  successors  to  establish  absolute  monarchy  on  the  rums  of 
.unicipal  franchises  and  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  text  is 
lustrated  by  copious  references  to  the  original  sources, .  and 
i  appendix  of  documents  completes  it.  Our  author  believes 
,at  a  conscientious  study  of  mediaeval  history  is  the  best 
leans  of  curing  the  revolutionary  fever  which  has  taken  pos- 
(ssion  of  modem  France,  and  he  is  warmly  encouraged  in 
is  efforts  by  M.  Le  Play,  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed. 

[.  Demolins  unfortunately  writes  under  the  influence  of 
iolent  party  spirit,  and  his  animosity  against  the  University  so 
jmpletely  blinds  him  that  it  makes  him  forget  the  nature  of  the 
istorical  programme  published  by  order  of  the  Government.  Too 
mch  stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  in  it  on  the  reign  ot  Louis  XIV. 
ad  on  the  Revolutionary  period,  but  the  middle  ages  certainly 
ccupy  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  studies,  and  we  can  remember 
le  many  hours  we  spent  at  the  old  Lycee  in  unravelling  the 
enealogies  of  the  Merovingians  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Hundred 
fears’  War. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  events. of 
he  last  half-century  that  his  memoirs  are  sure  to  excite  great  in¬ 
vest  * * * §,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  volume,  lately  pub- 
shed,  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  M.  Duvergier  de 
lauranne,  who,  together  with  M.  Corbin,  has  acted  on  the  present 
ccasion  as  literary  executor,  gives  us  in  an  excellent  introduction 
ome  details  respecting  his  late  friend’s  political  career,  and 
he  MSS.  now  printed  under  his  supervision..  It  is  much  to 
e  regretted  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  original  work,  that 
elating  to  the  events  which  immediately  followed  the  Revolution 
f  1830,  has  been  lost;  M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  then  in  a 
dost  prominent  position,  and  he  rendered  exceptional  services 
hiring  the  course  of  the  trial  which  Charles  X.’s  Ministers  had  to 
mdergo  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  missing  chapters  oi  the 
lemolrs  would  no  doubt  have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  that 
vent,  and  the  editors  have  been  obliged  to  make  up  for  their 
bsence  by  printing  some  passages  from  a  letter  written  in 
831  by  M.  Barrot  to  his  friend  M.  Sarrans.  The  volume  now 
lefore  us,  printed  in  small  type,  includes  the  entire  reign  of 
jouis  Philippe,  and  the  introductory  chapter  is  full  of  interest, 
rom  the  particulars  it  gives  us  as  to  the  author’s,  legal  studies,  the 
aaristracy,  the  Paris  Bar  during'  the  Restoration,  political  life, 
fcc.°  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  style  in  which 
he  book  is  written  ;  the  description  of  the  old  King’s  abdication, 
md  of  the  whole  episode  ending  with  the  embarking  of  the  Royal 
family  at  Cherbourg,  is  particularly  good. 

MM.  Adolphe  Dupont  and  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  have  jointly 
iroduced  a  work  which  is  full  both  of  scientific  information  and  of 
jractical  detailsf,  and  which  ought  to  meet  with  an  extensive  cir- 
iulation.  The  growth  of  trees,  their  physiology,  the  relation  of 
heir  various  organs  to  one  another,  form  an  introductory  chapter, 
ixcellently  illustrated  by  engravings.  After  studying  the  tree  as 
in  isolated  being,  we  are  led  to  consider  groups  of  trees,  forests, 
md  plantations, "and  to  examine  different  methods  of  culture.  The 
statistical  details  given  in  the  third  chapter  include. the  principal 
lations  of  Europe  ;  then  come  questions  connected  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  uses  of  timber,  the  manner  of  ascertaining  the  defects  of 
Tees,  the  tools  employed,  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
rf  woods  prepared  for  trading  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
1  description  of  the  foreign  timber  imported  into  I  rajjce.  The 
volume  is  a  most  useful  one  of  its  kind. 

We  can  hardly  form  an  opinion  of  the  new  geographical  work  \ 
projected  by  M.  Reclus  from  the  three  instalments  which  have  as 
yet  appeared.  The  advertisement  accompanying  the  first  part  tells 
us  that  ten  or  twelve  volumes  may  be  expected,  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  2,000  maps  intended  to  illustrate  the  letterpress,  our 
author  does  not  mean  to  supersede  atlases  and  gazetteers.  M. 
Reclus  aims  at  giving  an  accurate  description  of  the  several  countries 
of  the  globe  without  entering  too  much  into  statistical  details,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  indulging  in  what  we  should  call  mere  fine 
writing.  His  previous  volume,  La  terre ,  which  must  be  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  will  best  show  what  is  aimed  at 
in  the  present  work,  to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  an  intro¬ 
duction. 


must  have  exchanged  letters  with  persons  much  more  important 
than  MM.  Rolland,  Dubois,  Valette,  or  even  M.  de  la  Gueron- 
niere.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  collection  is  disappointing,  and 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  correspondence  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  for  instance. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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The  Peace  of  Europe. 

The  Privilege  Question.  The  French  Public  Powers  Bill. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  his  Critics.  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections. 

Efficiency  of  the  Army.  The  Women's  Suffrage  Meeting. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Bill.  Peaceful  Coercion. 


Pleasure  and  Education. 

New  New  College.  A  Little  Dinner  in  the  Country. 

New  Sees  Scotch  Feeing  Markets.  Grounds  of  Toleration.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Signor  Salvini’s  Hamlet.  The  Theatres. 


Curteis's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Fletcher.  The  Moltke  Narrative  of  Sedan. 
International  Vanities.  Little-Russian  Historical  Poems. 
Kennedy’s  Aristophanes.  Trotter’s  History  of  India. 

For  the  King’s  Dues.  French  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,022,  MAY  29,  1875: 


England  and  the  Continent — Mr.  Fawcett  on  Local  Taxation— The  French  Assembly 
Spain— The  Tipperary  Election— A  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture- 
Religious  Processions— The  Instructions  on  Recruiting— The  Sunday  Question. 

The  Future  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service— The  Sermon  Trade— The  Arctic  Expedition 
_ The  New  Forest — The  Prussian  Bishops  and  the  Government — South  Kensing¬ 
ton  in  Difficulties— The  Royal  Academy.  IV.— The  Operas  :  Verdi’s  Requiem— 
The  Derby. 


Gardiner’s  England  under  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.— The  Duke  and  the  Scholar- 
Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural— The  Fiji  Islands— Three  Feathers— The  Moltke 

.  c  _  TY ;  Uovn/Ii  +  Tr "P/sf  Pi  orrouo’c  TTnUflv  Rnnlc  Of  RfifiS— 
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The  sixth  and  last  instalment  of  M.  Lamartine’s  Correspondence 
begins  with  1842,  and  ends  just  after  the  coup  d'etat.^  We  are 
thus  transported  into  the  very  midst  of  tne  orator  s  political  caieei, 
and  we  see  him  raised,  by  the  success  of  the  Girondins  and  the 
downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  a  position  whose  dazzling  but 
transient  brilliancy  has  few  parallels  in  history.  But  the  dessous 
des  cartes  is  very  melancholy,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  the  author 
of  the  Meditations  poetiques  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  money 
difficulties  to  hunt  about  for  publishers,  and  to  calculate  how  long 
he  cau  live  on  a  sum  of  four  thousand  francs.  It  is  evident  that  Mme. 
Valentine  Lamartine  has  made  a  selection  from  a  mass  of  letters  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  what  are  printed  here ;  yet  the  specimens 
given  a  re  not  always  as  interesting  as  one  could  wish,  especially  m 
this  sixth  volume,  corresponding  to  a  time  when  M.  de  Lamartine 

*  Memoires  posthumes  cC  Odilon  Barrot.  Vol.  1.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

+  Les  bois  indigenes  et  Grangers.  Par  A.  Dupont  et  A.  Bouquet  de  la 
Grye.  Paris:  Rothschild. 

J  Nouvelle  geagraphie  universeJle;  la  terre  et  les  hommes.  Par  Elisee 
Reclus.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

§  Correspondance  de  Lamartine.  Publiee  par  Mme.  Valentine  de  Lamar¬ 
tine.  Vol.  6.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL  UNION.— JAELL,  PAPINI,  LASSERRE,  &c., 

Tuesday.  June  8,  St.  James’s  Hall,  Three  o’clock.-Quartet,  Op.  25  (first  time)  Brahms; 
Quartet,  E  Hat,  Op.  44,  Mendelssohn  ;  Trio,  Op,  I.  No.  3,  Beethoven  ;  Pianoforte  Solos,  Jaell. 
Tickets.  7s.  lid.,  at  Lucas  &  Co.’s,  Ollivier  s,  and  Austins.  Visitors  can  pay  at  the  Hall, 
Regent  Street _ Director,  Professor  ELLA,  Victoria  Square. _ _ _ 

MR.  and  MRS.  GERMAN  REED’S  NEW  ENTERTAIN- 

-LV-L  MENT  —A  TALE  OF  OLD  CHINA  ;  a  Musical  Sketch,  entitled  R.  S.V.  P.;  con¬ 
cluding  with  VERY  CATCHING — St.  George's  Hall.  Langham  Place,  Oxford  Circus. _ 

rUHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. — 

J.  The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East,  from 
Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue  6d.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP.  Secretary. 


vORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

’  PR2ETORIITM.”  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”"  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion/’ 
Vi<me  ”  "Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  MartyrB,  &c — DORE  GALLERY. 
;w  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. _ . 


’LIJAH  WALTON.  —  EXHIBITION,  including  the  fine, 

1  Picture  SNOWDON  in  WINTER,  and  many  New  large ;  ALPINE,  EASTERN,  and 
er  Drawings,  NOW  OPEN.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission  i 
i  Catalogue,  Is. 
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(DOTTIER  &  CO.’S  ART  ROOMS,  8  Pall  Mall.— A  large 

^lc  WORKS  of  COROT,  and  of  other  eminent  Modern  Painters,  is 

now  ON  VIEW. 


rTIIE  MARLBOROUGH  DINNER.— The  TRIENNIAL 

DINNER  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  St.  James’s,  on  Tuesday,  June  SR#  next,  at  7.45. 
The  Rev.  .1.  S.  THOMAS  in  the  Chair.  Tickets  (including  Wine),  22s.  fid.  each.  Old  Marl- 
Durians  intending  to  Dine  are  particularly  requested  to  apply  for  Tickets  before  Saturday. 
June  2fi,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  or  to  either  of  the  Hon.  Secs. 


89  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


C.  COMYNS  TUCKER,!  ~  c. 
THOMAS  H.  CARSON.)  77  6 


CLIFTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

V7  ten  or  more  will  be  open  for  Competition  at  Midsummer  next,  value  £25  to  £50  a  venr 
which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to£!IO  a  year  in  the  case  of  Scholars  who  reauire 
Ji;— F urUle.r  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  tile  Head-Masteu  or  Secretary,  tlie  College 
Clifton,  Bristol. 


GHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— The  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINA- 

**-'  TION  is  fixed  for  June  24  and  25 _ Apply  to  the  Bureau. 


■WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.  —  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1875. — There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  in  June,  beginning  on  Tuesday  .Tune  22 
at  9  A.M.,  for  SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ONE  BENSON  ?CHOLARaS»^jS 
fherenvelo8oeaP^^  WdU"*“  Co11^'  Wokingham  ;  writing  outside 


MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able 

_  .  Graduates  in  First  Class  Honours  (including  a  Second  in  First  Class  of  Natural 

Science  Tripos)  prepare.  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  cSiMr'a  HUl 
Woolwich,  and  Army  Examinations.  Four  out  of  Six  sent  up  for  Cooper's  Hill  have  Passed  _ 
Address.  50  Cornwall  Rood,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 


■pOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

'  *  Ovon  _  flccietpri  bv  n  r'nmhrifirrf*  TT  nn  r\n  re. r,  T,  _ £  ...IT  <•  m  .  i  ' 


,  ,,  °TXT01?  *  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 

for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Seven 
Military  Examinations.  ocvcu 


(AVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

■V,  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.F.  WRIGHT.  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Carn- 
bndge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


>ARISIAN  FRENCH. — 16  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

.  and  Rue  Richelieu,  48,  Paris._By  MM.  de  FONTANIER  and  J.  LAFONT.  Special 
instruction  for  acquiring  fucility  in  French  conversation.  Petits  cours  de  Francais  en  12 
Lemons,  pour  un  ou  plusieurs  eRves  ;  conversation,  style,  et  cHude  ties  idiomes  et  finesses  de  la 
langue,  le  mardi,  mercredi,  et  sumedi  de  1  it  5  heures,  et  tous  les  soirs  de  7  it  9  heures 


TTNIVERSITY  DEGREES.  —  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of 

“  DJ:CiREE  in  Divinity,  Arts,  Law.  Philosophy,  Science.  Music.  Engineering, 
J^rseyS’EnglandrJ  ’  ^e<Bcme’ or  Dentistry,  should  communicate  with  Medicus,  46  King  Street, 


"WANTED,  bv  a  GENTLEMAN,  an  Oxford  Graduate  in 

•  XT  Honours,  aged  Twenty-six,  the  post  of  SECRETARY  or  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT 
to  a  Nobleman,  Member  ot  Parliament,  or  Private  Gentlcman.—Apply  by  letter  to  W  New 
University  Club.  St.  James's  Street,  London.  ’ 


OffENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER 

v-'  PROFESSORSHIP  of  JURISPRUDENCE  and  LAW. 

The  Council  of  the  College  propose  to  make  an  appointment,  previous  to  the  commencement 
ofthe  next  Session,  of  a  PROFESSOR  of  JURISPRUDENCE  and  LAW  commencement 
„;U,ntIeUCn.,W,1r'.mK  ‘“become  Candidates  are  invited  to  send  in  applications  and  testimonials, 
addressed  to  the  Council,  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Saturday,  June  12  next 

»hMheeoefStud?ntns' few  le  W‘“  bC  derlved  trom  »  A***  Stipend  of  £250  per  annum,  and  a 
the  Cotnegenf0rmati0n  wUI  ^  given  on  aPPIicat!on  to  J.  G.  Greenwood,  LL.D„  Principal  of 
_ _ _ _ J.  HOLME  NICUOLSON.  Registrar. 

A  RETIRED  INDIAN  OFFICER  and  bis  Wife,  without 

,  Family.desire  to  offer  the  advantages  ofa  HOME  for  THREE  or  FOUR  CHILDREN 
whose  Parents  may  be  in  India  or  the  Colonies—Address,  W.  C.  P.,8  Hill  Park  Crescent 
Plymouth,  Devon.  wcbwhu. 


T  AW  TUTOR.— A  BARRISTER-AT-LAW  (LL.B.  in 

honours),  experienced  and  successful.  PREPARES,  at  Chambers  (also  bv  Pnstl  for  the 
BAR.  SOI .ICITOfil 3',  and  LAW  DEGREES.— Address,  LL.B.,  Reeves  i  Turne^Chancery 


"WANTED,  by  a  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER,  residing  in 

t»  a  mfT^riioveljr  •  Village! in  Kent,  with  a  large  house  and  beautiful  garden,  a  PRIVATE 
PATIENT  requiring  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION;  an  Elderly  I.n/IvTr 


t»  » nvr™™  c,<y .  !  w,m  a  ,ftr"e  nouse  and  beautiful  garden,  a  PRIVATI 

PATIENT  requiring  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  ;  an  Elderly  Lady  or  Gentleman  niU 
Drulgis to,' Mahisloncf  year— Addre!s’  ALPIL4>  care  of  Messrs.  Argles  &  Stonham,  Wholesale 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  urn. 

Phusir.ian _ Dr  S’  DW  ATHl  T  A  Mr  nr  a  if  ta  t-  t  ...  ... 


,  -  P^tciaw-Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  1  urkieh  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


QVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

—  _for  the  conveyance  ofthe  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India.  Chinn  ,l.n.n  ,,,1  a 


on.  ■  -  conveyance  ot  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan, and  Australia 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  SoSth- 
arni'.t?o  ’  et’  ‘  Canul.  every  Thursday,  trom  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi 

Street h|  vgerla"d  M“'  every  Monday~' Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur' 


IVIIDLAND  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS 

fVomMa'y  H  ““  iSS“e  °f  l8t  “d  3rd  daSS  Tourist  Tickets  wil1  be  in 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company 
Derby,  May  1875.  JAMES  ALLPORT.  General  Manager. 


T5RIGIITON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Rooms^tt's  .nKMa-*  “i’nllie  ffi8  °f 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon.  —  The 

rr.  Summer  Season  lias  commenced  at  this  delightful  place.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  ot  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager.  ls' v'u,s,ne  nna 


rPHE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL. — Replete  with  Home  comforts 

a  Beautiful  V^ws,  Sea  and  Shipping.  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  Hydropathic  Salt 

and  Fresh  Water  Baths.  American  Bowling  Alley  and  Biiliard  Rooms.  Table-d’M  te  630' 
Address,  The  Manager;  St.  Lawrence-on-Sea,  Ramsgate  6")u — 


"RODRIGUES’  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS,  ORESTS™ 

A  ”  ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 


and 


RAISED,  RUSTIC,. GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de 
signed  for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTPl  pappp  nrwi  rvvrT  adpo  o*_  1  sV.cany  de- 


Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminatcd  in  Goi^flver^andV'olou^'hmhc  Wghest  sTyie^'f  Art°Ur 

_ At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’.  42  PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

TP  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

„  *  .  ‘“/ers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  Sec.  (Catalogues  free)  to 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns  6 ’  ‘ 
Makers  ofthe  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  ofthe  New  Standard  Clot 

'pnwich  . 


I  Clock  of  the  Royal 


Observatory,  Greenwich.  - - 

Sole  addresses.fi!  Strand.34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  London. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 

Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19s  ”  *  ~  _ 

- - ,fei  -  •  ~ 


Electro  Forks,  Tabfe,  from  24s. ;  Spoons.  21s 
Papier-Milche  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 
Dish  Covers— Tin.  Metal,  Electro. 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil.  Moderator,  &c. 
Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

China  and  Glass — Dinner  Services,  &c. 


Fenders— Bright.458. to £15:  Bronze.  3s.  to  £6. 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  &c. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  &c 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17s. ;  3  do.  52s. ;  5  do.  £<i  6s. 
Kitcheners— from  3  ft..  £3  5s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery,  Mats,  &c. 

Garden  Tools— Lawn-Mowers,  Rollers,  8i c. 


—  — - - -  —  vxuiuiu  Auuio — 14UWH— muwers, 

A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C.  Established  A.D.1700 


E  B  B, 


SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 

AfAPPIN  &  W 

x  Manufacturers  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 

Of  the  highest  quality. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamos 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY.  E.C.;  and 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78).  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS.  SHEFFIELD) 

TAMPS  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY 

138  Regent  Street,  London, 


&  SON, 


LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


MODERATOR  and 
Satsuma.  Rouen.  Glen, 


Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  mode  to  order. 


TTO WARD'S  PATENT  WOOD  TAPESTRY  DECORATIONS 

can  be  applied  to  all  even  surfaces,  being  an  adaptation  of  real  Wood  In  lieu  of 
painting  or  paper-hangmg  ;  beautiful  in  effect  and  exceedingly  durable. 

HOWARD  &  SONS.  Decorators,  25,  26,  and  27  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

HAELAND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W  C. 

ART  DECORATORS 

■LA-  CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 

THE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 

eA  Book  or  Writing  Desk.  Lamp,  Meals,  &c,,  in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair.  Bed  or 
Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  FtcadingorWritinc 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  Amort  Jseftd  Gift 
Prices  trom  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free.  i  useiul  Gift. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

QLARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS 

„  Self-Coiling.  Fire  and  ThiefProof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening’ 

LWe?pooTaid  liTblin  *  "  “  Patentees'  Ra‘bbone  Place.  W.  .  Pari,.  Manchester,' 

THE  “  ARCHIMEDEAN  ”  LAWN  MOWER  will  cut  long 

or  wet  Grass  (os  well  as  short  and  dry)  without  clogging.  Is  extremely  light  in  draught 
simple  in  construction  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  It  can  be  used  whfh  or  witlfoui 
Grass  Box.  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  tuou* 

TnEcfRAR<tIMMEDEAN  ’  nLA'^N  ,M0'YER  is  "the  Quickest,  most  simple,  and  most 
efficient  Mower  ever  used.  — Gardeners  Chronicle. 

TIIE  r.ARCJI™!,DE  ",EAWN  MOWER  is  especially  adapted  for  Cutting  Slopes,  Steep 

Embankments,  under  Shrubs,  and  close  up  to  Trees,  iic.  ^ 

THE  "  A.RCHIMEpEAN"  LAWN  MOWER.  Prices  from  One  Guinea,  Delivered  carriage 
free  to  all  Stations.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Testimonials  post  free  on  application.  ^ 

THE  "ARCHIMEDEAN ”  LAWN  MOWER._WII.LIAMS  &  CO..  Limited  Mann, 
faeturers  and  Patentees,  33  King  William  Street,  London.  e  Manu. 

SELLING  Agents-JOHN  G.  ROLLINS  &  CO..  Old  Swan  Wharf  Thames  Street  u.,1™ 
21^  Bachelor’s' Wad k^.^Dubfin^’  ^  Bdle  Y“d' 

rjAUTIO  N.— W  ATERMARK  “TOBACCO.” 

..  WILLS  intimate  that,  to  prevent  Fraud,  every  racket  of  thpir 

BEST  BIRDSEYE  Tobacco  now  bears  the  NAME  and  TRADE-MARK  of  their  firm 
both  printed  on  and  WOVEN  IN  the  paper.  ox  tneir  nrm» 

FOR  THE  COLD  BATH,  &c.  &c. 

CASH’S  KNITTED 

ROUGH  TOWELS 

CAN  BE  ORDERED  (PATENT  ) 

THROUGH  HOSIERS  AND  DRAPERS,  Ac.,  EVERYWHERE. 

See  the  words  “  J.  Si  J.  Cash's  Patent  Rough  Towel,"  woven  on  each. 

T  OUIS  SILBERBERG  will  undertake  to  supply  Noblemen 

Gentlemen,  Clubs,  and  Hotels  with  any  CIGARS  of  the  some  brands  and  qualities  al 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  at  5s.  to  20s.  per  Box  less  than  they  can  obtain  them  for  else¬ 
where.  A  Sample  Box  of  every  description  of  Cigars  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  for 
One  Pound,  payable  to  Louis  Silbeiibkrg,  104  Cheapside.  ur 

SILBEBBBUGS  combination  ofthe  choicest  Tobaccos,  equal  in  flavour  and  aroma  to  a  fine 
perU)"11  Clg“r’  ‘8  thC  dleapeBt  and  best  Tobacco  in  the  Kingdom.  Packed  in  parchment,  6»! 

TRON  WINE  BINS.— VIENNA  MEDAL  awarded  to  F.AR- 

,  BPVV  &b,'JACi,K?PN'  IS  .Pre?)  T<!*er,  street'  Qnd  8  Haymarket,  London.  Wrought- 
Iron  Bins  as  fitted  by  them  in  the  Royal  Palaqes  and  the  largest  cellars  of  the  Wine  Tride  - 
Cellular  Bins,  with  separate  rest  for  each  bottle  ;  Exhibit  Bins,  displaying  seals  and  capsules’ 
of  botlle  ;  New  Patent  Double  Bins,  with  Bame  advantage;  French  Bins  ;  Soda-  Water  Racks- 
PrLdVcTtaIogues  '  U<i’  ‘b«  Grape-Press  to  the  Decanting-Machine.  IlluitrS 

lATOTICE. — The  SALE  of  BARLOW’S  CASK  STANDS 

(which  admit  of  the  liquor  being  drawn  off  bright  to  the  last  drop)  and  SYPHON 
MSSS  Hay  market,' Lmnhm^SEEBBED  FAKR0W  A 

TYINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY 

wmcS?1*11'1111 ?d  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 

WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Coenae 
Brandy.  Notethe  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  “  Kinahan’s .  LL  Whisky” 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

TP  LAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

,r  *  -PIMEfy;?'“^’,VAZcENBY  &  .sON*  S°le  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pwkles,  Sauces^ and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  I  ublic  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated  92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwafds  StrSS 
Portman  Square),  and  18 Trinity  Street, London. S.E.  street. 

TTARVEY  S  SAUCE. — -Caution. —  The  Admirers  of  this 

F  r  a  S K1 re  P?,rti5ulKr,ly  reques,ed  to  observe  that  each  Bottle. prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  60  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazcnbo."  3 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public.  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  “  LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  will  be  placed  on  everv  RnttW 
?U'V,0H,CE,STfJlS,l,IIKE  SAUCE  af,cr  this  and  "'i1110'1'  which  nonTis  GenS  Sold 

\\  holesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Ixmdon  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World _ November  1874. 

JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR 

ESSENCE  OF  ANCHOVIES 

HAS  BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THEM  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED 

YEARS  AT 

107  STRAND  (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STEPS),  LONDON. 

Order  of  your  Grocer,  but  see  that  you  get  “  JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S.” 

JURY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

"A  moBt  delicious  and  valuable  article."— Standard. 

•  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.  "-Foorf,  Water,  and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassalu 
Nine  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRF  &  SONS. 

r..t  t  V  A  JL  dhPi 7?.  Jhla  bJLSS  K  U THU 

r  u(^ER^i’T>E?'k,S^ALSBBINGS.— Soda.  Potass.  Seltzer.  Lemonade,  Lithia  •  and  fc 

&™'ki-h,T'an3P2r“f'  CcrKf  bmnded  “K-  ELLIS  ,v  SON.  RUTHIN,"  and  every  Lain 
Snh’wl?1?'  \I,arkj  s°ld  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  s:  Son)  Authii 
North  Wales.  London  Agents  :  W .  Best  &  Sons,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
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BELGIUM. 


ABOUT  a  year  and  a  half  ago  King  Leopold,  in  opening 
the  Session  of  the  Belgian  Chambers,  encouraged  his 
subjects  by  observing  that,  “Calm  and  prosperous,  the 
“  Belgium  of  1873  may  be  proud  of  the  past,  and  look  at 
“  the  future  with  serene  confidence.”  The  bright  hopes 
of  the  King  have  been  sadly  overshadowed  by'the  paint ul 
events  of  the  last  fortnight.  Even  in  1873  it  was  notorious 
that  the  elements  of  strife  were  at  work,  and,  among  other 
persons  the  King  himself  was  considered  too  independent 
and  liberal  to  be  the  object  of  clerical  favour  At  the 
Antwerp  fetes  held  in  the  preceding  August,  the  Ultra- 
montanes  had  thought  fit  to  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  from  the  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  throne ; 
and,  a  clerical  Ministry  being  in  power,  the  King  had  to  tace 
the  possibility  of  having  to  sanction  measures  which  might 
seriously  shake  the  state  of  serene  confidence  that  he  found 
so  cheering.  Last  year,  however,  the  result  of  the  elections 
held  in  June  was  so  far  discouraging  to  the  Ministry  that, 
although  they  remained  in  office,  they  had  to  work  with  a 
seriously  diminished  majority.  Possibly  in  the  present  state 
of  Belgium  a  clerical  Ministry,  afraid  to  act  and  trembling 
for  its  existence,  may  be  the  last  Ministry  to  be  feared.  It 
is  obliged  to  be  fair,  and  it  is  obliged  to  be  cautious, .  and 
daring  Ultramontanes  are  more  easily  made  to  acquiesce 
in  what  they  dislike  when  their  friends  are  nominally  in 
power.  If  a  Liberal  Ministry  had  tried  as  hard  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Germany  as  the  present  Ministry  has  done,  it  would 
have  been  accused  of  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the 
country.  The  present  Ministry  has  managed  to  keep 
excited  Bishops  from  declaiming  against  Germany,  it  has 
induced  its  political  followers  to  abstain  from  public 
criticisms  on  German  affairs,  it  endeavours  to  guard  against 
religious  partisans  exiled  from  Germany  making  Belgium 
the  centre  of  their  plots  and  intrigues.  There  is,  too,  in 
ReKium  a  great  respect  for  the  law,  and  a  strong  wish  to 
see  It  upheld ;  and  while  the  Ministry  has  appealed  to 
this  feeling,  and  has  very  properly  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  of  putting  down  with  a  strong  hand  violations 
of  the  public  peace  and  incitements  to  violence,  it  lias 
not  acted  hastily  or  harshly,  and  has  hitherto  done  little 
more  than  take  measures  of  precaution.  There  is  good 
reason  for  entertaining,  not  indeed  serene  confidence, 
but  an  anxious  hope  that  civil  strife  on  anything  like  a 
serious  scale  will  be  averted.  There  is  much  respect  for 
the  King,  and  the  King  is  a  sensible  and  enlightened  man. 
There  is  a  Ministry  both  willing  and  obliged  to  be  moderate 
and  cautious.  There  is  much  national  pride  in  the  success 
of  Belgian  institutions.  There  is  a  wish  to  see  the  law 
obeyed°  There  is  the  sense  of  growing  wealth,  and  the 
horror  of  seeing  industry  disturbed.  For  the  time,  there¬ 
fore,  the  waters  of  religious  strife  will  in  all  probability  be 
restrained.  But  it  will  be  long  before  anything  like  serene 
confidence  will  again  be  felt.  The  quarrel  between  the 
clerical  and  the  Liberal  parties  goes  down  to  the  very  roots 
of  Belgian  life.  There  is  not  and  cannot  be  peace  so  long 
as  there  are  two  parties  separated  by  so  very  wide  a  gulf 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  principles,  coming  into  collision  at 
every  turn  of  daily  life,  and  almost  equally  balanced  in 
political  power  and  material  resources. 

Antwerp  has  been  the  scene  of  disturbances  which  seem 
much  out  of  character  with  its  look  of  lazy  happy  security, 
and  it  has  been  only  by  the  assemblage  of  an  overwhelming 
police  force  that  Brussels  has  escaped  a  religious  proces¬ 
sion  being  made  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  fight.  Law  and 


custom  are  on  the  side  of  the  priests,  and  it  seems  veiy  poor 
work  for  riotous  lads  and  Liberal  roughs  to  insult  and 
assault  women,  girls,  and  ecclesiastics. .  But  it  is  dimcu 
for  those  who  happily  live  out  of  the  region  of  Ultramontane 
agitation  to  realize  how  intensely  irritating,  a  priestly 
party  can  be  when  it  is  under  the  control  of  pushing,  unscru¬ 
pulous  fanatics.  The  maxim  of  the  clerical  party  in  Belgium 
is  that  there  shall  be  no  peace  for  the  wicked.  To  hunt  down 
every  one  that  dares  to  stand  np  for  civil  liberty  is  their 
unceasing  occupation.  Men  who  show  a  glimpse  of  a  will 
of  their  own,  who  will  not  be  in  all  things  the  humble 
slaves  of  their  spiritual  advisers,  are  the  objects  of  an  un¬ 
remitting  persecution.  The  slightest  actions  of  then 
lives  are  spied  and  denounced.  If  they  venture  to  read 
even  a  journal  of  such  mild  Liberalism  as  the  Iudependance 
Beige,  they  are  numbered  with  the  outcasts.  If  possible,  they 
are  excluded  from  all  positions  of  public  honour  ;  if  that 
cannot  be,  they  are  shut  out  from  the  pale  of  good  society. 

If  they  are  too  strong  and  too  much  respected  to  make 
that  possible,  they  can  at  least  be  tortured  in  their  homes, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  can  be  instructed  to  sigh 
over  their  perdition.  Hating  priests,  they  come  not  un¬ 
naturally  to  feel  themselves  in  antagonism  to  the  only 
religion  that  practically  exists  for  them.  It  is  in  the  name 
of  religion  that  they  find  themselves  thwarted  and  re¬ 
pressed  whenever  they  try  to  learn  to  think  and  to  act  like 
the  free  inhabitants  of  a  free  country.  Even  their  consti¬ 
tutional  liberties  do  not  seem  to  do  them  much  good,  for 
these  liberties  depend  on  elections,  and  the  elections  ar  e 
managed  by  the  priests.  Englishmen  who  are  impartial 
enough  to  try  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  ot  those 
whom  they  criticize  must  own  that  they  would  find  it 
very  trying  if,  in  such  a  place  as  Ghent,  the  Liberals 
in  the  city  were  swamped  by  the  importation  of  country 
voters  marshalled  by  priests.  On  the  whole,  Liberal¬ 
ism  has  been  as  yet  the  winning  cause  in  Belgium, 
but  it  has  month  by  month  to  fight  for  its  existence. 
Patriots  have  there  a  great  deal  to  go  through  to  be 
patriots.  In  all  countries  where  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
supreme,  its  superstition  and  tyranny  provoke  some  amount 
of  unreasoning,  violent,  ignorant  opposition.  These  oppo¬ 
nents  of  priests  are  not  very  loveable  creatures,  and  are  apt 
to  indulge  in  the  vices  they  love  as  a  defiance  to  the  religion 
they  hate.  In  Belgium  there  are  many  such  men  among 
the  Liberal  party,  but  they  do  not  inspire  any  feeling 
beyond  some  degree  of  pity,  because,  to  a  great  extent, 
Catholicism  has  made  them  what  they  are.  It  is  Belgian 
Liberals  of  a  different  stamp  whose  wrongs  and  sorrows 
move  us — men  who  in  England  would  be  thought  quiet, 
harmless,  well-meaning  people,  who  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  that  they  may  share  the  thoughts  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  whose  chief  misery  is  that  they  are  stung  through 
their  affections,  and  that  servility  and  treachery  are  thrust 
into  their  homes. 

The  moment,  too,  has  come  when  patriotic  Belgians  are 
threatened  with  a  new  danger.  They  may  reasonably  fear 
that  the  neutrality,  the  independence,  even  the  existence,  of 
Belgium  are  at  stake.  The  Ultramontanes  are  bent  on  a 
new  war  and  a  religious  war.  They  are  always  organizing 
their  forces  for  a  great  effort.  They  think  that  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Temporal  Power  is  by  no  means  beyond  their 


grasp.  They  hope  to  upset  the  insecure  Monarchy 
of  Italy  by  keeping  up  the  brigandage  and  anarchy  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria  as  a  thorn  in  its  side,  and  by 
working  on  the  timidity  of  ancient  piety.  They  see 
in  a  Bonapartist  Restoration  the  prospect  of  securing 
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on  their  side  the  energy  and  resources  of  France.  They 
foment  the  jealousy  which  Germany  inspires  in  Austria. 
They  do  their  utmost  to  embarrass  Germany  itself  by 
fostering  in  the  national  Parliament  a  party  which  aims  at 
the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  and  by  appealing  to  the 
latent  disaffection  of  some  of  the  minor  States.  At  pre¬ 
sent  they  are  not  very  successful,  but  they  bide  their 
time  and  work  steadily  on.  In  England  we  feel  and  see 
little  of  this  movement,  and  as  it  ’does  not  touch  us,  we 
ignore  it,  and  think  that  every  one  else  must  be  as  we  are. 
Those,  however,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  government  are  not  quite  free  from  uneasiness.  In 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Whallijy,  Mr.  Disraeli 
said  that  he  was  aware  that  there  were  Jesuits  in  England, 
and  that  Jesuits  by  being  here  were  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanour.  For  the  present  the  Government  saw  no  reason 
for  putting  the  law  in  force,  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  law  was  not  obsolete,  and,  if  occa¬ 
sion  arose,  the  Government  would  enforce  it.  This 
was  an  answer  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
those  who  think  that  English  philosophy  will  always 
endure  with  sublime  indifference  the  approach  to  our 
shores  of  the  eddies  of  the  great  religious  agitation 
which  troubles  the  Continent.  While  England  feels  the 
agitation  the  least  of  all  European  countries,  Belgium  feels 
it  the  most,  if  we  put  aside  Spain,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  a  country  at  all.  Belgium  is  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Ultramontanism.  It  has  there  on  its  side  wealth, 
numbers,  inveterate  superstition,  political  power,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  the  good  which  every  Christian  Church, 
even  in  its  worst  form,  invariably  does.  At  present  the 
fervour  of  the  Ultramontane  combatants  in  Belgium  is 
restrained  by  the  firmness  and  enlightenment  of  the  King, 
by  the  caution  of  the  Ministry,  by  the  good  sense  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  by  the  national  love  of  peace,  and  by  the  fear  of 
Germany.  But  these  ardent  spirits  chafe  at  the  restraint 
to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  and  everything  in  their  history 
and  in  the  language  they  use  suggests  that  they  would  be 
ready,  if  the  chance  offered,  to  throw  away  all  the  peculiar 
advantages  they  enjoy  as  Belgians,  in  order  to  further  the 
cause  which  to  them  seems  of  supreme  and  universal 
importance. 


LORD  CARNARVON’S  SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICY. 

UlEW  Englishmen  possess  the  official  or  local  knowledge 
J-  which  would  be  required  for  the  formation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  on  Lord  Carnarvon’s  South  African 
project.  The  proposed  Conference  will  have  two  principal 
subjects  of  discussion  which  are  perhaps  not  inseparably 
connected.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  all  the  Colonies  and 
States  should  adopt  a  common  policy  in  their  dealiners  with 
the  natives.  Comparative  strictness  or  laxity  on  different 
parts  of  the  undefined  frontier  to  the  North  and  East  must 
constantly  tend  to  produce  complication  and  jealousy.  Un¬ 
civilized  tribes  are,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  says,  sufficiently 
shrewd  in  appreciating  their  own  immediate  interests;  and 
their  resentment  of  local  severity  and  injustice  would  be 
aggravated  by  experience  of  more  favourable  treatment 
among  neighbouring  communities.  The  trade  in  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  demands  vigilant  supervision,  which  can 
hardly  be  effectual  unless  it  is  uniform;  and  isolated 
measures  of  defence  and  precaution  must  necessarily  be 
precarious  and  costly.  Although  colonists  of  European 
origin  may  be  trusted  to  assert  their  ultimate  supremacy 
against  numerical  odds,  the  settlers  in  South  Africa  may 
at  any  time  be  engaged  in  a  formidable  struggle.  In  New 
Zealand  the  colonists  at  an  early  period  outnumbered  the 
Maori  population,  which  nevertheless  maintained  for  many 
years  an  obstinate  contest  even  against  English  troops. 
The  native  tribes  of  South  Africa  are  enterprising  and  war¬ 
like  ;  and  the  reinforcements  which  they  may  at  any  time 
draw  from  the  interior  of  the  continent  can  only  be  estimated 
by  vague  conjecture.  With  an  unbounded  space  behind 
them,  occupied  only  by  kindred  or  inferior  races,  the  Zulus 
and  Kaffirs  appear  not  to  be  liable  to  the  process  of  exter¬ 
mination  which  has  in  many  countries  seemed  for  barbarous 
tribes  the  inevitable  result  of  contact  with  civilization. 
The  establishment  of  the  undisputed  superiority  of  the 
colonists  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  future 
peaceful  relations.  If  it  is  found  possible  to  institute  a 
federal  or  central  Government  which  may  dispose  of  the 
resources  of  all  the  settlements,  the  natives  will  the  sooner 
appreciate  the  impossibility  of  resistance.  In  general  they 


are  not  indisposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
colonial  Governments,  as  they  from  time  to  time  crowd  into 
districts  where  some  kind  of  law  and  order  is  established.. 
An  apparent  tendency  to  mutiny  or  disaffection  may  not 
unfrequcntly  be  attributed  to  the  timidity  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  savages. 

The  few  English  settlers  who  at  present  occupy  parts  of 
the  wide  territory  of  Natal  have  contributed  more  than 
their  share  to  the  notoriety  of  the  South  African  colonies. 
Many  years  ago  Natal  had  the  honour  of  giving  name  and 
room  to  an  ecclesiastical  ^controversy  as  to  which  the 
parties  have  not  yet  agreed  whether  it  involved  a  schism. 
In  later  times  little  local  factions  have  impeded  the  policy 
of  the  colonial  Government,  and  sometimes  they  have- 
even  ludicrously  threatened  England  with  a  dwarf  version 
of  a  war  of  independence.  The  trial  of  a  native  chief  and 
the  severities  practised  against  his  followers  have  recently 
demanded  the  intervention  of  the  Colonial  Minister ;  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  probably  adopted  the  wisest  course  in 
sending  a  distinguished  soldier  to  rectify  the  general  con¬ 
fusion.  One  part  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  commission 
is  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  elected  members  of  the 
Council  so  as  to  ensure  to  the  Governor  the  necessary  con¬ 
trol  over  public  affairs.  The  statement  that  colonial 
patriots  already  complain  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s 
corrupt  practices  in  the  form  of  dinners  and  balls  confirms 
the  opinion  that  Lord  Carnarvon  has  made  a  prudent  choice. 
Any  innocent  mode  of  acquiring  influence  is  laudable  ;  and 
the  first  qualification  of  a  ruler  in  a  young  community  is 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  will  be  well  if  the  people 
of  Natal  accept  with  a  good  grace  the  necessary  change  in 
their  Constitution.  The  affair  of  Langalibalele  proves  that 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  protection  of  the  native  residents  in  the 
colony,  and  for  the  security  of  the  settlers  themselves 
against  a  war  of  races.  Responsible  government  is  absurd 
and  unjust  where  it  is  exclusively  administered  by  a  domi¬ 
nant  minority  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  aliens.  Many 
of  the  disasters  of  Jamaica  might  have  been  averted  if  the 
Opposition  of  forty  years  ago  had  not  prevented  Lord 
Melbourne’s  Government  from  suppressing  an  unmanage¬ 
able  Constitution.  The  change  was  effected  ten  years  ago 
with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  after  a  long  period  of 
misgovern ment  which  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The  neces¬ 
sary  modifications  of  the  Constitution  of  Natal  will  be 
effected  without  reference  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  larger  pro¬ 
posal.  Responsible  government  can  only  be  conceded  to 
the  colony,  if  at  all,  in  proportion  to  its  share  in  a  future 
federation. 

Even  if  the  Conference  occupies  itself  wholly  with  more 
modest  enterprises,  it  may  possibly  effect  much  good.  It 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  success  that  the  delegates 
should  enjoy  the  confidence  of  those  who  must  accept  them 
for  the  occasion  as  their  virtual  representatives.  Con¬ 
stitutional  purists  will  perhaps  complain  that  when  Lord 
Carnarvon  invites  the  Colonies  and  States  to  consult  to¬ 
gether,  he  names  the  deputies  for  all  the  English  posses¬ 
sions.  Either  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  or,  if  he  declines 
the  task,  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  will  preside  over 
the  Conference.  The  deputies  from  the  other  colonies  are 
all  named  in  the  despatch.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  any 
formal  scruple  prevents  the  colonies  from  adopting  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  nominees.  It  is  much  more  important  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  best  men  who  can  be  found  than 
to  provide  the  machinery  of  a  popular  election.  Lord 
Carnarvon  himself  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Froude, 
whose  great  abilities  have  been  lately  directed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  South  African  questions.  As  Mr.  Froude 
has  but  recently  sailed  for  the  Cape,  he  is  undoubtedly  in 
possession  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  full  and  confidential  in¬ 
structions.  The  experiment  of  employing  an  eminent 
writer  in  public  business  may  be  suitably  tried  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  which  requires  the  exercise  of  the  organic  faculty 
and  of  powers  of  generalization.  Mr.  Froude’s  opinions 
on  South  African  politics  have  already  been  partially  made 
known ;  and  an  additional  security  for  his  practical  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  he  shares  the  views  of  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon.  The  most  pressing  questions  to  be  considered  by 
the  Conference  are  those  which  relate  to  relations  with 
the  natives.  Elected  delegates  could  scarcely  have  been 
trusted  to  form  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  judgment. 
Until  general  resolutions  on  matters  connected  with  the 
natives  have  been  adopted,  it  is  improbable  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  should  occupy  itself  with  the  more  ambitious 
scheme  of  federation.  Lord  Carnarvon,  on  the  part  of 
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the  Imperial  Government,  approves  beforehand  a  measure 
which  in  his  opinion  would  tend  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity.  The  precedent  of  Canada  is  probably  fiesh  in 
his  recollection,  and  the  fiscal  and  commercial  disputes 
which  have  arisen  among  the  different  Australian  colonies 
may  perhaps  be  thought  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
federal  union. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon's  scheme  is  not  made  prominent  in  his  despatch. 
The  Conference  will  represent  not  only  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Cape  provinces,  Natal,  and  Griqualand  West,  but 
also  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
The  concession  of  independence  to  some  of  the  Dutch  colo¬ 
nists  during  the  colonial  administi  ation  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  a  measure  of  doubtful  expediency ;  but, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  new  Republics,  it  is  irrevo¬ 
cable.  There  are  nevertheless  still  many  interests  common 
to  the  subjects  of  the  English  Crown  and  to  the  free  States. 
The  relations  of  Dutch  farmers  and  of  English  settlers  to 
the  native  tribes  must  be  embarrassed  by  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  for  many  other  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  civilized  neighoours. 
The  two  Dutch  States  will  consequently  be  requested  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Conference,  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  they  "may  accept  the  invitation.  They  may  perhaps 
find  a  ground  of  objection  in  the  scheme  of  federation,  which 
could  not  include  them  unless  they  were  willing  to  resume 
their  English  allegiance.  It  is  probable  that  their  Govern¬ 
ments  or  their  leading  men  may  have  been  already  sounded, 
and  that  Lord  Carnarvon  has  reason  to  anticipate  their 
adherence  to  his  plan.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not,  after  sharing  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
natives,  withdraw  at  their  pleasure  from  the  Conference 
as  soon  as  it  enters  on  the  subject  of  federation.  Lord 
Carnarvon  expressly  declares  that  the  assent  both  of  the 
colonies  and  of  the  Dutch  States  is  to  be  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled.  Any  resolutions  on  which  the  delegates  may  agree 
will  afterwards  require  the  sanction  of  the  different  com¬ 
munities.  The  Dutch  States  are  assured  that,  even  if  they 
hesitate  in  the  first  instance  to  join  the  Conference,  they 
will  have  opportunities  of  sharing  in  the  deliberations  at  a 
later  stage.  It  is  not  easy  for  politicians  who  live  at  home 
to  estimate  the  motives  which  may  influence  settlers  who 
are  naturally  jealous  of  dictation.  Sensible  South  Africans 
will  in  any  case  not  fail  to  appreciate  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
good  intentions  and  his  entire  loyalty. 


FINANCIAL  DEBATING. 


TWO  days  this  week  have  been  devoted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  long  debates  on  comparatively  small 
financial  questions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  subsidiary  assaults  of 
Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Fawcett.  The  time 
spent  has  been  well  spent.  In  stirring  times,  it  is  true, 
there  would  not  be  room  for  such  debates.  If  the  national 
mind  were  seriously  moved  on  any  great  subject,  the  House 
would  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  arguing  whether 
joint  or  separate  accounts  should  be  kept  for  two  classes  of 
Savings  Banks.  But  things  are  very  quiet  just  now,  and 
this  is  the  proper  moment  for  enforcing  on  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  the  lesson  that  one  of  their  duties  is 
to  be  quite  accurate  and  clear  in  all  matters  of  ac¬ 
count.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  with  great  truth  that 
the  growth  of  a  system  of  public  accounts  by  virtue 
of  which  Parliament  can  see  the  real  machinery  of  income 
and  expenditure  is  the  very  flower  and  perfection  of 
Parliamentary  institutions.  It  has  cost  years  of  continuous 
labour  to  get  such  a  system  introduced  into  England,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  Continental  country.  But 
in  order  that  the  system,  when  once  introduced,  may  not 
die  away  from  no  one  taking  the  trouble  to  see  that  it  is 
kept  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Ministry 
should  be  looked  after  with  proper  pertinacity  on  the  part 
of  the  Opposition.  The  sort  of  criticism  thus  provoked 
has  a  tendency  to  become  minute  and  captious  ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  denounced  as  frivolous  and  vexatious 
simply  because  it  turns  on  points  somewhat  trivial  and 
often  very  uninteresting.  If  the  Tf!ouse  of  Commons  is  to 
go  into  discussions  on  accounts,  it  must  occupy  itself  with 
details,  and  often  with  very  dull  details.  Nor  ought  the 
Opposition  to  be  condemned  because  it  is  not  only  out¬ 
voted,  but  sometimes  conquered  in  argument.  It  is  the 


discussion  that  is  really  valuable,  and  it  is  valuable 
in  many  ways.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  begin 
with,  gets  educated  by  this  salutary  process.  He  is  made 
to  think,  to  reason,  to  yield  ;  and  the  stronger  is  the  band 
of  his  instructors  the  more  profitable  will  be  his 
discipline.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  enjoys  an  advantage 
in  havino-  to  go  through  the  bracing  trial  of  confronting 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  allies,  which  they,  when  in  office, 
did’ not  share.  They  had  only  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to 
criticize  them,  and  he  had  then  neither  sufficient  position 
nor  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  make  his  criticism 
effectual.  He  has  shown,  now  that  he  is  in  office,  that  he 
can  meet  his  critics  on  equal  terms.  Sometimes  he  has  to 
bow  before  the  force  of  argument,  but  he  can  challenge  his 
opponents  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  argument  onlj,  and 
he  does  not  yield  to  the  mere  pressure  of  the  financial  re¬ 
putation  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  bad  thing  that  both  the  nation  and  the 
Liberal  party  should  be  made  to  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ike  lesser  people,  is  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong, 
and  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of  any  mysterious  and 
secret  gift  which  enables  him  to  be  always  right  m  matters 
of  account  and  finance.  If  what  Mr.  Gladstone  now  says 
on  such  subjects  had  been  said  by  him  two  or  three  years 
ao-o,  it  would  have  been  received  as  the  incontestable,  even 
if* unintelligible,  expression  of  a  final  and  conclusive  autho¬ 
rity.  To  receive  with  respect  the  utterances  of  experienced 
statesmen  is  the  part  of  a  wise  nation,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  political  vicissitudes  should  sometimes  intervene  to 
prevent  respect  from  degenerating  into  idolatry. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  a  very  instructive  evening 
on  Monday.  His  Savings  Banks  Bill  was  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  his  Savings  Banks  Bill  was  mainly  a  Bill  for 
throwing  together  the  accounts  of  the  old  Savings  Banks, 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  the  deposits  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  for  extending  the  area  of  investments  in 
which  the  State  may  place  the  sums  coufided  to  it.  The 
first  proposal  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  for  some 
hours  on  Monday,  and  in  the  end  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  to  own  himself  beaten.  I  hat  the  existing 
deficit  on  the  account  of  the  old  Savings  Banks  might 
be  met  out  of  the  existing  surplus  on  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  account  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  Mr. 
Disraeli  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  this  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  then  any  future  deficit  on  the  first  account 
mi  o-ht  equally  well  be  met  out  of  any  future  surplus  on  the 
second  account,  and  that  therefore  the  accounts  might  very 
properly  be  thrown  together.  But  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
did  not  take  precisely  the  same  ground.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  the  State  pays  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  to  one  set 
of  depositors  and  loses  by  the  operation,  and  pays  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  to  another  set  and  gains  by  doing  so,  it 
treats  the  one  set  better  than  the  other.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  State  really  gains  on  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  account  in  the  sense  in  which  a  private 
banker  gains  on  an  account.  The  State  pays  for  all  the 
machinery  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  out  of  the 
o-eneral  revenue  of  the  Post  Office.  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
surplus,  and  as  both  sets  of  depositors  have  had  all  that 
they  bargained  for,  the  State  may  very  properly  set  the 
surplus  on  one  account  against  the  deficiency  on  the  other. 
But  for  the  future  it  has  simply  to  offer  such  rates  as  are 
fair  to  all  parties,  and  if  its  object  is  to  encourage  thrift,  it 
may  do  more  good  by  augmenting  the  interest  paid  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks  than  by  keeping  things  as  they 
are.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  admitted  this,  and  promised 
to  consider  whether  depositors  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
might  not  have  some  other  advantages  accorded  them.  His 
justification  for  throwing  all  the  accounts  into  one  wasthatfor 
the  future  there  would  be  no  deficit  on  any  of  them.  There 
has  been  a  deficit  on  the  old  Savings  Banks  account  be¬ 
cause  in  past  years  money  deposited  was  often  invested  in 
Consols  when  high  and  repaid  when  Consols  were  low. 
The  difference  in  the  price  of  the  Funds  at  the  two  dates 
caused  a  serious  loss.  But  now  there  is  no  need  for  this. 
Terminable  Annuities  supply  all  the  cash  which  is  likely  to 
be  wanted,  even  if  there  is  a  run  on  the  Savings  Banks. 
The  critics,  however,  of  the  Chancellor  insisted  that  it 
was  a  mere  assumption  that  there  would  be  no  loss  on  any 
of  the  accounts  for  the  future,  and  that  it  was  essential  for 
the  control  of  Parliament  that  it  should  be  shown  on 
which  head  there  had  been  a  loss,  if  there  was  any.  The 
Chancellor  ptood  firm,  but  on  a  division  he  was  supported 
by  less  than  his  usual  majority,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  gave  up  the  whole  point  under  the  disguise  of  a 
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compromise,  and  agreed  that  the  accounts  should  be  kept 
both  in  a  joint  and  in  a  separate  form.  A  little  later  in  the 
evening  he  withdrew,  or  deferred  indefinitely,  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  area  of  investment,  and  thus  in  a  few  hours 
the  whole  inside  was  eaten  out  of  the  Government  Bill, 
and  nothing  but  a  crumbling  wall  of  pastry  remained  to 
show  what  the  dish  had  been. 

The  next  day,  however,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
more  successful.  His  scheme  for  reducing  the  National 
Debt  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  very  hard  on  this  scheme.  For  the  present  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  modesty  itself.  It  merely  consists  in  appropriating 
185,000?.  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  present  year  to  reducing 
the  Debt,  and,  if  this  sum  represents  a  surplus,  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  anyhow.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  indignant  at  this  185,000?.  being  treated  as 
having  any  existence  at  all.  Where,  he  asked,  is  it  to 
come  from  ?  To  this  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied  that  he  relied  upon  the  normal  increase  of  the 
revenue.  This  roused  Mr.  Gladstone  to  fury.  He  utterly 
denied  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  normal  increase 
of  the  revenue.  It  was,  he  said,  the  business  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  look  to  the  particular  year  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  and  to  discover  what  the  revenue  was 
going  to  be,  taking  into  account  the  probable  increase  for 
that  year.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had,  however,  a 
triumphant  precedent  at  his  command.  So  lately  as  1872 
Mr.  Lowe,  having  announced  a  surplus  of  300,000?.,  sub¬ 
sequently  introduced  supplementary  Estimates  for  400,000?., 
and,  on  being  asked  where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  increase  of  the 
revenue.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  only  say  that  he  did  not 
care  what  was  done  in  1872  or  any  other  year,  a  statement 
which  the  reporters  desci'ibed  as  being  followed  by  a  laugh. 
It  certainly  was  calculated  to  awaken  a  smile,  even  on  the 
faces  of  the  humblest  and  meekest  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
followers.  The  world  perhaps  gains  by  finding  that  just 
now,  when  the  House  sees  a  joke  in  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
grand  oracular  statements  about  finance,  it  dares  to  show 
it.  On  the  main  subject  itself  there  was  little  said  to 
shake  the  general  conviction  that,  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
was  doing  very  little  to  reduce  the  Debt,  he  was  doing  some¬ 
thing.  His  scheme  will  have  no  real  effect  until  the  first 
set  of  Terminable  Annuities  fall  in,  ten  years  hence.  When 
that  time  comes  much  less  will  be  needed  to  provide 
for  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  current  year,  and  Par¬ 
liament  will  then  decide  whether  the  surplus  shall  be 
devoted  to  paying  off  debt  or  to  reduction  of  taxation.  All 
that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  aspires  to  do  is  to  influence 
in  a  very  gentle  and  cautious  manner  the  possible  views  of 
an  unknown  body  of  men  meeting  ten  years  hence.  If  the 
Parliaments  that  have  not  to  decide  the  question  will  but 
pel-severe  in  talking  as  if  they  had  to  decide  it,  and  were 
bent  on  deciding  it  in  the  form  of  making  a  grand  effort 
to  reduce  the  Debt,  then  it  is  hoped  or  imagined  that  the 
Parliament  that  has  to  decide  it  may  be  guided  by  the 
views  and  inspired  by  the  language  of  its  predecessors.  It 
is  not  probable,  but  it  is  just  possible,  that  this  may  be  so  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  wants  to  see 
tried.  He  asks  so  little  that  the  House  cannot  understand 
why  he  should  not  have  it ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  denunciation,  which  would  be  quite  proper  if  there 
was  an  oak  to  be  rent,  seem  out  of  place  when  hurled 
against  the  modest  cabbage-plant  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 


THE  ORLEANISTS. 

OUNT  REMUS  AT,  though  he  was  justly  and  gene¬ 
rally  respected,  occupied  a  secondary  political  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  death  recalls  the  memory  of  the  class 
rather  than  the  party  of  which  he  was  an  eminent  mem¬ 
ber.  Regulated  freedom  and  constitutional  government 
have  never  been  widely  popular  in  France,  though  they  have 
been  promoted  and  defended  during  sixty  years  by  the  most 
upright  and  enlightened  body  of  politicians  in  that  country. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  describe  as  Or- 
leanists  the  consistent  opponents  both  of  military  despotism 
and  of  turbulent  democracy ;  but  many  of  the  most  Liberal 
statesmen  and  of  their  followers  have  entertained  no  fanati¬ 
cal  attachment  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  descendants. 
M.  de  RjSmusat  himself,  like  his  friend  and  leader  M. 
Thiers,  at  last  consented  to  try  the  expetiment  of  a 
Republic,  though  both  of  them  would,  with  good 


reason,  have  preferred  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  During 
the  thirty  years  of  Parliamentary  government,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  catastrophe  of  1848,  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supporters  of  the  two  successive  dynasties  were 
habitually  in  opposition.  M.  de  Rijmusat  was  a  colleague 
of  M.  Thiers  during  his  attempt  to  organize  a  general 
war  in  1840,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  King’s 
reign  he  resisted  the  policy  of  M.  Guizot  ;  yet  he  had  far 
more  in  common  with  the  haughty  and  obstinate  Minister 
than  with  the  demagogues  and  agitators  who  incessantly- 
menaced  the  Throne.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
a  country  where  representative  government  seems  to  be 
an  exotic  has  been  extraordinarily  fertile  of  orators  and 
constitutional  statesmen.  The  elder  Casimir  Perier, 
Royer  Collard,  Count  MoLli,  the  late  Duke  of  Broglie, 
and  M.  de  R£musat  himself  might,  even  if  Guizot  and 
Thiers  were  forgotten,  compare  not  to  their  disadvantage 
with  the  Parliamentary  leaders  who  have  existed  at  any 
one  time  in  England. 

The  best  of  them  remembered  with  profound  resentment 
and  disapproval  the  Empire  which  attracted  the  regretful 
enthusiasm  of  BGranger  and  of  the  multitude  whom  he  at 
the  same  time  copied  and  instructed.  M.  Thiers,  in  his  ex¬ 
aggerated  admiration  for  military  genius,  inflicted  heavy 
blows  on  the  cause  of  liberty  by  his  deification  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  but  when  the  Empire  was,  partly  through  his  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  popular  writer,  re-established,  he  prudently 
redeemed  his  error  by  an  unqualified  opposition  to  the 
successor  of  his  idol.  The  preference  of  the  Orleanists  for 
a  Monarchy  over  a  Republic  was  founded  on  calculations  of 
expediency.  The  main  article  of  their  political  creed  was 
a  belief  in  the  rightful  sovereignty,  not  of  kings,  but  of 
Parliaments.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  of 
their  number  has  willingly  accepted  the  modern  device  of 
universal  suffrage.  French  political  literature  of  forty 
years  ago  is  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  and  faith  in  the 
indefinite  duration  of  existing  institutions.  Professors 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  constantly  demonstrated 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Charter  and  the 
Monarchy  of  July  were  the  necessary  and  final  result  of 
feudalism,  of  absolute  royalty,  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Empire.  There  were,  indeed,  always  political  agitators, 
and  literary  teachers  of  the  theories  of  the  first  Revolution. 
Louis  Blanc  selected  Robespierre  instead  of  Napoleon  as 
a  prophet  or  a  demigod,  and  even  moderate  Liberals 
expressed  devotion  to  the  so-called  principles  of  1789; 
but  fanatical  Republicans  and  sympathizing  students  of 
the  Bonapartist  mythology  formed  a  minority  in  culti¬ 
vated  society,  and  their  influence  with  the  populace 
or  the  peasantry  was  little  understood.  The  section  of 
Frenchmen  which  governed  the  country  between  1815  and 
1848,  if  they  were  not  exempt  from  illusions,  consistently 
vindicated  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom.  It  is 
mainly  owing  to  their  example,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the 
survivors  and  of  their  younger  associates,  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  an  elected  Assembly  to  maintain  its  authority 
since  the  German  war  in  the  midst  of  disadvantages  and 
difficulties.  It  is  true  that  many  of  those  who  were  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Orleanists  have  since  become  sluggish 
converts  to  the  Republic ;  and  perhaps  by  this  time 
the  whole  body  is  satisfied  that  a  Monarchy  without  a 
Pretender  or  a  candidate  for  the  office  is  at  present  an  im¬ 
possibility.  There  is  no  irreconcilable  division  in  the 
ranks  of  the  moderate  and  constitutional  party.  If  it  were 
certain  that  the  Republic  can  be  established  without  giving 
predominance  to  the  descendants  of  the  Jacobins,  the  re¬ 
maining  objections  to  the  system  would  rapidly  disappear. 

While  the  Second  Empire  lasted,  M.  de  R£musat  and  his 
friends  kept  alive  the  protest  of  the  enlightened  and  re¬ 
sponsible  classes  against  a  despotism  which  was  for  many 
years  brilliant  and  popular.  The  rest  of  the  nation  might 
at  its  pleasure,  by  successive  and  almost  unanimous  votes, 
give  away  its  rights  and  its  control  over  its  own  affairs. 
The  Orleanists  almost  alone  insisted  on  the  restoration  of 
Parliamentary  government  as  the  condition  of  their  ad¬ 
herence.  Napoleon  III.  always  recognized  in  the  statesmen 
who  had  served  under  Louis  Philippe  the  most  formid¬ 
able  of  his  enemies.  The  justice  of  his  estimate 
was  proved  when,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
he  committed  the  mistake  of  tolerating  opposition  in  the 
Legislative  Body.  It  soon  appeared  that  M.  Thiers  and 
half-a-dozen  followers  could  by  their  eloquence  and  per¬ 
tinacity  embarrass  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers,  though 
they  could  not  openly  resist  him.  The  Emperor,  whose 
good  sense  and  generosity  seemed  to  fail  him  whenever 
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he  encountered  the  Princes  of  Orleans  or  their  supposed 
adherents,  was  probably  induced  by  their  criticisms  and 
sarcasms  to  concede  at  last  unbounded  license  to  seditious 
demagogues.  A  practical  illustration  of  the  dangers  of 
freedom  of  speech  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  perilous  experiment.  The  inconvenience  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  declamations  afforded  no  proof  of  the  expediency 
of  reducing  temperate  and  argumentative  opponents  to 
silence.  It  was  by  his  consistent  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  by  his  reputation  and  his  diplo¬ 
matic  services  during  the  war,  that  M.  Thiers  earned 
the  extraordinary  confidence  which  placed  him  by  uni¬ 
versal  assent  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  1871. 
The  political  schism  which  ended  in  his  overthrow  and  m 
the  succession  of  Marshal  MacMahon  divided  the  constitu¬ 
tional  party  into  two  hostile  sections;  but  since  the 

assumption  of  power  by  the  Assembly  the  administration 
of  government,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  conduct  of  debate, 
have  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Orleamsts  of  either 
the  older  or  the  new  generation.  The  present  Duke  of 
Broglie,  the  Duke  Decazes,  the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pas- 
quier,  and  M.  Casimir  Pekier  have  asserted  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  the  superiority  which  might  not  have  been 
accorded  to  their  hereditary  claims.  M.  Gambetta  who 
alone  among  the  Republicans  has  exhibite  ig  P°  1  ica 
faculties,  has  for  some  time  past  been  content  to  serve 

under  M.  Thiers.  .  ... 

M.  de  RfiMUSAT,  according  to  the  practice  of  ins  li  e 
followed  the  example  of  M.  Thiers  in  at  last  preferring  a 
Republic  which  seemed  possible  to  an  apparently  un¬ 
attainable  Monarchy.  If  he  had  persuaded  himself  to 
believe  in  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  new  and 
uncongenial  allies,  he  was  speedily  undeceived.  I  be 
President  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  the 
Republic,  and  its  immediate  prospects  evidently  depended 
on  his  continuance  in  power ;  but  the  Republicans  of  Paris 
thought  fit  to  stimulate  his  zeal  by  a  wanton  and  offensive 
attack  on  his  most  confidential  friend,  who  was  also  at  the 
time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  When  M.  de  RfMUSAT, 
at  the  instigation  of  M.  Thiers,  offered  himself  as  candi¬ 
date  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  Paris,  the  enlightened  voters  determined  to  administer 
a  lesson  to  the  President  by  returning  an  obscure  and 
troublesome  agitator  called  Barodet,  who  had  recently 
favoured  the  party  of  disorder  as  Mayor  of  Lyons-  In 
such  a  contest  audacity  and  anarchy  could  not  tail  to 
triumph  over  the  cause  which  was  represented  by  M.  de 
RSmusat.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  personally 
disappointed  by  his  failure,  but  he  must  have  lamented 
the  immediate  consequence  in  the.  expulsion  of  M.  Ihiers 
from  office  ;  nor  can  he  have  afterwards  relied  on  the 
prudence  of  the  Republicans.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
beforehand  whether  eloquence,  moderation,  and  familiarity 
with  public  business  will  hereafter  find  the  opportunity 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  best  class  of  statesmen  only 
in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  Assembly.  If  the  country  is  content  to  be 
ruled  by  orators  and  men  of  business,  the  new  Constitution 
will  probably  be  successful  and  durable.  A  Republic  ot 
the  type  of  1793,  or  an  Imperial  Restoration,  would  rele¬ 
gate  into  obscurity  and  inaction  the  class  of  politicians 
to  which  M.  de  Remusat  belonged.  Whether  they  will 
ao-ain  connect  themselves  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  is  a  question  which  may  hereafter  excite 
reasonable  curiosity. 


MR.  DIXON’S  BILL. 


MR.  DIXON’S  Bill,  nominally  for  enforcing  attendance 
at  school,  but  really  for  the  universal  establishment 
of  School  Boards,  would  probably  have  been  drawn  m  a 
different  shape  by  any  other  member,  or  possibly  even  by 
the  member  for  Birmingham  himself  if  he  had  not  felt 
sure  that  there  was  no  present  chance  of  carrying  it  in 
any  shape.  As  it  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Wednesday,  it  may  be  described  as  a  Bill  to  attain  a  not 
very  popular  end  by  the  use  of  decidedly  unpopular  means. 
It  is  true  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  since  1870.  But  it  is  a  progress  which 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  of  those  who  are 
or  who  declare  themselves  convinced  that  every  child  must 
eventually  be  made  to  go  to  school  many  know  very  well 
that  they  run  no  risk  of  being  at  once  taken  at  their  word, 
while  many  reasonable  persons  desire  to  separate  the  abstract 


question  from  the  particular  provisions  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
Act.  It  is  a  gain  perhaps  that  the  principle  should 
command  this  general  recognition  ;  but  it  is  not  a  gam 
that  can  be  discounted  to  any  purpose  by  those  who 
are  identified  with  the  most  narrow  and  intolerant  phase 
of  educational  propagandism.  When  next  the  educational 
tide  begins  to  flow,  it  will  rise  all  the  more  rapidly  because 
the  dislike  of  compulsion  has  pretty  well  died  out.  But 
this  merely  negative  change  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
carry  Mr.  Dixon’s  or  any  other  Bill.  There  must  also  be 
an  effective  desire  to  see  attendance  at  school  enforced,  and 
a  conviction  that  the  working  machinery  exists  to  carry 
out  that  desire.  When  that  day  comes,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  will  then  be  in  office  will  find  no  difficulty  m 
framing  and  passing  a  measure  to  carry  it  out.  But  be¬ 
fore  this  preliminary  condition  is  satisfied  a  change  mus 
have  come  over  public  opinion  in  other  ways  also.  At 
present  we  cannot  see  that  the  slightest  good  is  done 
by  Mr.  Dixon’s  annual  Wednesday.  There  is  nothing  new 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  compulsion,  and  it  is  rather  an 
injury  than  a  gain  to  the  cause  that  those  who  are  still 
opposed  to  it  should  have  an  additional  opportunity  ol 
strengthening  themselves  in  their  resistance. 

If  Mr  Dixon’s  Bill  could  possibly  have  become  law, 
he  would  have  been  further  off  than  ever  from  the  end  at 
which  he  wishes  to  arrive.  In  spite  of  occasional  instances 
which  point  the  other  way,  it  seems  clear  that  the  popula¬ 
rity  of  School  Boards  was  never  great,  and  has  not  ot  late 
grown  oreater.  Where  they  have  had  to  be  formed  under  the 
Act  of  *1870  the  ratepayers  have  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
allowed  the  Education  Department  to  issue  a  peremptory 
order  before  moving  in  the  matter.  Yet  in  these  cases  the 
need  for  additional  school  accommodation  had  been  proved, 
and  the  School  Boards  were  only  called  into  being  when 
the  provision  of  voluntary  schools  had  been  officially  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  insufficient.  If  they  have  been  unwelcome 
to  the  ratepayers  even  under  these  circumstances,  how 
much  more  unwelcome  would  they  be  if  they  were 
forced  upon  parishes  in  which  voluntary  schools  are 
able  to  educate  all  the  children !  Some  amount  oi 
money  must  be  spent  on  a  School  Board,  no  matter 
how  little  it  is  meant  to  do,  when  it  has  once  been 
elected,  and  the  smaller  the  purpose  is  which  such  a  Board 
is  designed  to  answer  the  more  the  ratepayers  would  dislike 
being  compelled  to  create  one.  Even  if  the  members  01 
the  Board  were  not  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  doubtful  policy  to  associate  compulsion  with  a 
machinery  which  is  so  much  disliked.  But  considering 
that  the  Board  which  has  to  see  that  children  go  to  school 
would  be  returned  by  the  very  persons  who  have  opposed 
its  creation,  there  is  a  further  danger  to  be  encountered. 
To  enforce  attendance  at  school  is  a  duty  which  requires 
considerable  energy,  and  the  mere  fact  that  certain  persons 
have  been  nominated  to  perform  this  duty  will  not  give 
them  the  qualifications  which  are  needed  for  performing  it 
well.  The  greatest  merit  in  the  eyes  of  an  obstinate  and  irri¬ 
tated  ratepayer  would  be  a  determination  to  do  the  very  least 
that  the  law  reqnires,  and  what  chance  would  compulsion 
have  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  men  who  have  proclaimed  this  determination?  A 
thriving  Yorkshire  town  has  lately  been  subjected  to  a 
violent  outbreak  of  small-pox  because  the  Board  of 
Guardians  hold  the  views  of  the  Peculiar  People  in  the 
matter  of  vaccination,  and  it  was  only  when  the  mortality 
became  extraordinarily  great  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  provoked  into  talking  about  a  mandamus.  It 
would  be  very  much  more  difficult  to  bring  the  terrors  ol 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  bear  upon  an  obstinate 
School  Board.  Vaccination  is  a  single  act,  and  there  is 
seldom  any  excuse  for  its  omission.  But  the  enforcement 
of  school  attendance  is  a  series  of  acts  in  each  one  of  which 
different  considerations  may  be  involved.  The  Education 
Department  might  feel  certain  that  the  law  was  being 
evaded  in  this  or  that  parish,  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to 
convict  the  School  Board  of  evading  it  in  any  particular 
instance.  In  this  way  the  principle  of  compulsion  would 
get  discredited  by  reason  of  its  partial  and  imperfect 
application. 

There  is  even  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  present  is 
exactly  the  moment  for  enforcing  school  attendance 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  all  along  been  evident 
that  the  working  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  would  eventually  raise  questions  of  great  diffi- 
culty,  and  recent  cases  seem  to  show  that  the  time  thus 
foreseen  has  now  arrived.  When  compulsion  began  to  be 
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applied,  it  naturally  took  effect  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
large  mass  of  parents  who  had  no  real  motive  for  keeping 
their  children  at  home.  So  long  as  there  was  no  law  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  do  so  they  took  no  trouble  about  the 
matter,  but  as  soon  as  they  found  that  if  their  children 
went  without  education  they  themselves  might  be  fined,  the 
slight  inducement  which  was  wanting  was  supplied,  and 
the  children  were  sent  off  to  school.  The  early  triumphs 
of  compulsion  were  thus  won  with  great  apparent  ease. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  officers  of  the  School  Boards 
have  found  themselves  in  contact  with  a  class  of  parents 
who  have  a  perfectly  genuine  motive  for  wishing  to  keep  a 
child  at  home.  There  are  many  poor  persons  to  whom  a 
child  s  attendance  at  school  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
school  pence,  or  even  of  foregoing  the  child’s  wages.  It 
involves  doing  without  the  child’s  services,  and  when  there 
are  younger  children  in  the  case,  the  withdrawal  of  these 
services  often  necessitates  actual  payments  to  a  substitute. 
It  seems  hard  to  insist  that  a  widow  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  keep  herself  off  the  parish  shall  add  to  the  expenses  of 
her  family  by  paying  another  woman’s  child  to  do  for  her 
what  her  own  child  is  perfectly  competent  to  do  if  she  were 
allowed  to  keep  it  at  home.  Yet,  if  this  were  once  admitted 
as  a  valid  excuse  for  absence  from  school,  compulsion  would 
soon  become  a  dead  letter.  Every  parent  wbo  was  too 
lazy  or  too  selfish  or  too  miserly  to  get  his  children  edu¬ 
cated  would  take  care  to  have  some  imaginary  household 
duty  in  reserve  as  an  excuse  to  be  urged  to  the  visitor.  It 
is  not  easy  either  for  School  Boards  or  for  magistrates  to 
obtain  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  economy  of 
a  labourer’s  house  as  to  say  with  certainty  that  there  are  no 
babies  to  be  looked  after,  or  no  pots  and  pans  to  be  kept 
clean.  Just  as  in  Ireland  every  man  whose  father  is  dead  is 
an  orphan,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  age,  provided  that 
there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  claiming  the  title,  so  every 
family  in  which  there  were  young  children  would  plead  the 
impossibility  of  sending  the  elder  children  to  school.  With 
time  and  judgment  it  will  not,  we  believe,  be  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  considerations.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  infant  schools,  greater  familiarity  with  the  half¬ 
time  system,  the  recognition  that,  if  money  is  lost  by  the 
family  which  has  to  pay  a  substitute,  it  is  made  by  the  family 
which  supplies  the  substitute,  and  most  of  all  the  gradual 
discovery  that  want  of  education  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
child  to  get  on  after  it  has  left  school,  will  each  do  something 
towards  removing  the  difficulty.  Still,  time  is  needed  for 
these  various  influences  to  take  effect,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  hostility  to  compulsion  which  has  lately  grown  up 
among  the  poor  should  not  be  increased  in  the  interval 
by  entrusting  the  exercise  of  it  to  unwilling  or  injudicious 
hands.  There  may  be  moments  when  obstacles  which 
apparently  can  only  be  surmounted  by  years  of  patient 
labour  disappear  in  an  instant  before  some  sudden  rush  of 
public  feeling.  Impossibilities  become  possible  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  determination  to  compass  them.  But  this  is  not 
the  temper  of  Englishmen  at  present,  nor  does  it  seem  as 
though  it  were  likely  very  soon  to  become  their  temper. 
To  set  up  a  really  efficacious  system  of  compulsion  would 
demand  a  kind  of  energy  which  is  apparently  not  to  be 
found  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  existing 
tone  of  public  opinion. 


GENERAL  GRANT  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

ENERAL  GRANT’S  letter  to  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia  is  ingeniously  composed.  The 
party  may  according  to  its  convenience  either  regard  it  as 
a  disclaimer  of  any  pretension  to  a  third  term  of  office,  or 
as  an  expression  of  readiness  to  become  a  candidate  on 
sufficient  public  grounds.  When  the  President  declares  that 
he  no  more  seeks  nomination  now  than  on  the  two  former 
occasions,  he  seems  to  imply  that  a  third  election  is  not 
only  possible,  but  probable.  In  a  certain  sense  an  aspirant 
to  the  Presidency  may  always  profess  that  he  is  not  a  can¬ 
didate  for  an  office  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  is  bestowed  without  open  canvassing  or  solicitation. 
General  Grant  was  as  much  or  as  little  a  candidate  as  the 
opponents  whom  he  defeated,  or  the  predecessors  who  had 
been  selected  in  former  times  by  the  managers  of  their 
respective  parties.  If  he  is  still  equally  ready  to  accept  a 
nomination  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  he  at  the  same 
time  professes  that  he  would  not  accept  an  offered  nomi¬ 
nation  except  on  grounds  which  are  in  his  judgment  not 


likely  to  occur.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  motives  which  might  in  certain  cases  overcome  his 
reluctance.  Probably  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party,  if  no  other  nomination  seemed  likely  to  insure  its 
success  in  the  Presidential  contest,  would  be  regarded  as 
a  paramount  consideration.  In  the  course  of  the  elections 
for  Congress  during  the  autumn  of  1874,  the  Republican 
managers  found  that  General  Grant’s  supposed  candidate- 
ship  furnished  Democratic  politicians  with  a  plausible 
argument.  To  obviate  the  recurrence  of  similar  embarrass¬ 
ment,  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvanian  Republicans  in¬ 
vited  the  President  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  his  in¬ 
tentions  which  may  still  be  entertained.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  a  reply  which  shows  that 
General  Grant  is  not  less  cautious  and  adroit  than  the 
astntest  of  professional  politicians.  His  letter  may  be 
quoted  to  reassure  the  jealousy  of  dissatisfied  partisans ; 
while  it  contains  no  pledge  which  could  interfere  with  his 
candidateship  if  in  the  course  of  next  year  he  should  be 
adopted  by  his  party.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  General  Grant  is  more  sanguine  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations  than  disinterested  calculators  of  political  chances. 

The  precedent  of  Washington’s  refusal  of  a  third  term 
of  office  has  exercised  a  curious  influence  on  American 
opinion.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  cannot  have 
overlooked  the  possible  contingency  of  a  tenure  of  the 
Presidency  extending  over  twelve  years  or  for  life.  Some 
of  them  were  perhaps  not  disinclined  to  retain  as  far  as 
possible  a  similarity  to  the  English  Constitution.  As  it 
was  almost  certain  that  General  Washington  would  during 
his  life  be  more  popular  than  any  competitor,  he  might 
perhaps,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  have  accustomed  his  country¬ 
men  to  prolonged  terms  of  office.  The  objections  which 
have  been  with  some  reason  urged  against  a  second,  or 
even  a  first,  re-election  would  apply  with  less  force  to  a 
tenure  at  the  will  of  the  people  or  during  good  behaviour. 
A  President  who  knows  that  he  will  within  two  or  three 
years  be  again  a  candidate  is  strongly  tempted  to  use  his 
patronage  and  power  for  the  promotion  of  his  personal 
interests.  If  continuance  in  office  became  an  ordinary 
practice,  the  President  would  be  at  liberty  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  promotion  of  public  interests.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  the  usage  which  has  now  prevailed 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  strongly  illustrates  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  tradition  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of  formal 
legislation.  Until  lately  the  people  of  the  United  States 
professed  a  resolute  and  exclusive  faith  in  their  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  had  in  their  estimation  acquired  a  kind  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  .  sanctity ;  yet  the  example  of  Washington  and  the 
practice  which  consequently  affected  his  successors  became 
gradually  almost  as  binding  as  the  written  organic  law. 
For  several  years  before  the  Civil  War  no  President  had 
been  allowed  a  second  term  ;  but  the  services  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
fairly  entitled  him  to  the  revival  of  the  earlier  custom. 
General  Grant’s  military  reputation  would  probably  have 
secured  his  re-election  in  1872,  even  if  his  opponents  had 
not  selected  a  ridiculous  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Greeley.  Since  that  time  his  popularity  seems  to  have 
rapidly  declined,  and  the  recovery  by  white  American 
citizens  of  the  control  of  nearly  all  the  Southern  States 
must  greatly  affect  the  balance  of  electoral  power ;  yet  it 
is  still  not  impossible  that  the  Republicans  may  at  the 
last  moment  find  the  President  their  most  available  candi¬ 
date. 

The  national  indifference  to  personal  merit  as  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  office  is  both  a  consequence  of  universal  suffrage 
and  a  cause  of  many  unforeseen  results.  A  vast  community 
which  has  perhaps  a  higher  average  of  intelligence  than 
any  other  is  not  known  to  possess  a  single  statesman  or 
pre-eminent  citizen.  An  American  Tarquin  would  not  find 
a  flower  to  decapitate  which  overtopped  the  neighbouring 
plants.  Among  the  most  active  politicians  half  a  dozen 
may  be  notorious,  but  not  one  can  be  called  famous.  AJmost 
every  name  which  is  familiar  to  the  general  ear  is  associated 
with  the  lowest  form  of  faction,  if  not  with  pecuniary  cor¬ 
ruption.  In  former  years  mediocrity  of  merit  and  obscu¬ 
rity  of  position  were  considered  as  recommendations  to 
party  nominees  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  difficult  to 
recollect  the  names  of  the  long  series  of  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dents  which  ended  with  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
by  a  happy  accident  preferred  to  Mr.  Seward,  because  he 
was  an  imperfectly  educated  provincial  lawyer  who 
was  not  at  that  time  known  to  be  vigorous  and  honest. 

As  long  as  the  distinction  between  the  two  parties  is 
sharply  defined,  the  managers  of  a  nomination  Convention 
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are  chiefly  concerned  to  select  a  candidate  who  will  alien¬ 
ate  the  smallest  possible  section  of  the  party.  The  last 
autumn  elections  showed  that  the  waverers  who  form  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  constituency  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  and  in  power.  In  the  absence  of  ex¬ 
citing  political  issues,  thousands  of  voters  wished  to  show 
their°  resentment  of  Republican  misgovernment,  although 
they  may  have  placed  but  little  confidence  in  the  Democratic 
party.  If  the  same  state  of  public  opinion  prevails  during 
the  next  summer  and  autumn,  the  victory  may  perhaps  rest 
with  the  party  which  selects  the  more  eminent  candidate. 
The  Republicans  include  in  their  ranks  more  capable 
administrators  and  more  scrupulous  dispensers  of  patronage 
than  General  Grant,  but  they  can  point  to  no  name  of 
equal  celebrity  ;  and  possibly  the  veteran  tacticians  of  the 
party  may  prefer  a  candidate  who  will  not  incommode  them 
by  exaggerated  strictness  of  principle  or  practice.  For  the 
various  chances  which  may  influence  the  choice  General 
Grant  prudently  waits. 

When  he  was  first  appointed  President  by  acclamation, 
General  Grant  thought  himself  strong  enough  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  reputation  to  exercise  independent  authority ; 
but  his  more  experienced  supporters  and  patrons  lost  no 
time  in  correcting  his  misapprehension.  He  was  indirectly 
compelled  to  remodel  the  first  Cabinet  which  he  appointed  , 
and  he  found  that  the  restrictions  which  had  with  his  aid 
been  imposed  on  his  unlucky  predecessor  would  not  be  re¬ 
laxed,  as  he  had  hoped,  in  his  favour.  With  a  pliability 
which  had  not  been  anticipated,  the  President  speedily 
adapted  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances  of  his  position. 
Taking  politicians  of  the  order  of  General  Butler  into  his 
confidence,  after  providing  liberally  for  his  family  and 
personal  followers,  he  distributed  the  remainder  of  his 
patronage  among  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  and 
in  Congress.  For  a  long  period  he  retained  in  office  two 
successive  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  who  were  at  the 
same  time  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  finance  and  careless 
of  legal  obligations ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  has  himself  endeavoured  to  study  financial 
questions,  not  without  partial  success.  His  military  instincts 
probably  explain  the  Southern  policy  which  has,  more  than 
his  other  proceedings,  alienated  a  large  section  of  his  formei 
adherents.  General  Sheridan,  one  of  his  principal  lieute¬ 
nants,  has  shown  even  more  distinctly  than  the  President 
himself  the  indifference  to  constitutional  rights  which  has 
often  in  other  countries  characterized  successful  soldiers. 
Even  hackneyed  politicians  were  startled  by  a  request 
from  a  commanding  officer  to  the  President  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  power  of  life  and  death.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  fortunately  nothing 
beyond  transient  encroachments  to  fear  from  the  ambition 
of  military  adventurers.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
President  have  absurdly  affected  to  apprehend  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  Imperial  despotism  if  General  Grant  were 
elected  to  a  third  term  of  office.  The  worst  that  could 
happen  in  such  a  contingency  would  be  that  for  four  years 
more  places  in  the  Civil  Service  would  be  appropriated  to 
the  remuneration  of  political  agents.  As  the  same  result 
may  probably  ensue  from  the  election  of  any  candidate  of 
either  party,  imperfect  administrative  morality  forms  no  con¬ 
clusive  objection  to  the  claims  of  General  Grant.  During  next 
year  the  President  will  be  hampered  by  the  existence  of  a 
hostile  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  though 
the  Republicans  still  control  the  Senate.  The  Democratic 
party  would  almost  certainly  succeed  in  the  Presidential 
contest  if  only  they  had  a  policy  and  a  presentable  candi¬ 
date.  It  is  still  possible  that  General  Grant  may  be  the 
Republican  nominee ;  and  deference  to  the  choice  of  the 
party  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  his 
recent  letter. 


M.  OLLIVIER’S  REAPPEARANCE. 

EMILE  OLLIVIER  has  yielded  to  the  repre- 
•  sentations  of  those  who  tell  him  that  he  has  no 
right  to  forget  himself  “  in  study  and  solitary  meditation.” 
He  begins  his  introduction  to  Principes  et  Concluite  by  the 
remark  that  his  friends,  once  very  numerous,  are  fewer 
to-day,  and  if  it  be  his  friends  who  have  persuaded  him  to 
break  silence,  he  has  good  reason  to  wish  that  they  had 
been  fewer  still.  His  defence  of  his  conduct  while  in 
office  is  obviously  genuine,  and  he  does  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  see  that  it  concedes  the  worst  charges  which  have 
ever  been  brought  against  him.  M.  Ollivier  is  even  now 
touched  by  the  recollection  of  the  miserable  state  in  which 


France  was  at  the  moment  when  he  came  forward  as  her 
deliverer.  When  he  formed  his  Ministry  “there  were 
“  general  apprehensions,  all  the  public  offices  weie 
“  working  badly,  the  hopes  of  the  revolutionary  party 
“  equalled  their  audacity.”  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
all  these  dangers  might  be  averted  if  the  Emperor  coulc 
really  make  up  his  mind  to  govern  with  a  Parliamentary 

Ministry.  What  made  it  doubtful  whether  they  would  be 

averted  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Emperor  s  intentions. 

M.  Ollivier  now  admits  that  the  Emperor  never  thought 
of  governing  with  a  Parliamentary  Ministry.  When  the 
world  supposed  that  the  Ollivier  Cabinet  had  the  attributes 
of  Cabinets  formed  in  constitutional  countries  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  mistaken.  “  I  never,”  says  M.  Ollivier,  “  had  the 
“  title  or  the  prerogatives  of  a  Prime  Minister.  Cer- 
“  tain  of  my  colleagues  made  equality  between  us  the 
“  very  condition  of  their  taking  office.  The  Council  had 
“  no  President  but  the  Emperor.”  It  is  evident  from 
this  explanation  that  M.  Ollivier’s  vanity  made  him  the 
dupe  of  shrewder  men  than  himself.  He  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  pose  before  the  country  as  the  practical 
statesman  who  had  discovered  how  to  reconcile  the  Empire 
and  liberty.  It  is  plain,  from  his  explanation,  that  it  he 
had  presented  himself  in  his  true  character,  he  could  on  y 
have  posed  as  the  statesman  who  had  discovered  how  to 
reconcile  the  Empire  and  M.  Ollivier.  He  was  quite 
willino-  to  have  the  glory  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  though  he 
knew  all  the  time  that  his  colleagues  had  bargained  that 
they  were  to  have  their  own  way  in  everything  relating  to 
their  own  departments,  and  the  Emperor  himself  had  bar¬ 
gained  that  he  was  to  have  his  own  way  even  m  M. 
Ollivier’s  department.  A  Minister  who  consents  to  take 
office  on  these  terms  has  betrayed  the  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  M,.  Ollivier  ought  to  have  known 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the  political  puppets  who  had 
served  the  Emperor’s  purpose  in  the  strongest  days  of  the 
Empire  who  could  not  have  truly  described  his  position  in 
these  same  terms.  There  was  always  a  nominal  Cabinet 
installed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  all  that  prevented  it  from 
beino-  a  real  Cabinet  was  that  the  Ministers  composmg  ic 
had  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  and  that  the  Emperor 
could  impose  his  will  upon  all  of  them.  We  now  know  on 
the  best  authority  that  M.  Ollivier’s  entrance  upon  office 
made  no  change  in  either  of  these  respects.  He  himself 
was  only  Minister  of  Justice  and  Religious  Beliefs,  and  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  outside  his 
own  office. 

For  a  time  things  seemed  to  go  on  fairly  well.  IN  o  one 
but  M.  Ollivier  would  describe  the  uneventful  period  be- 
tween  January  and  May  1870  as  “  a  few  weeks  of  an 
“  Administration  as  energetic  as  it  was  liberal,  or  imagine 
that  the  result  was  to  calm  the  public  miud,  to  restore 
authority  to  the  Government,  or  to  repress  the  boastfulness 
of  the  Revolutionary  party.  But  if  no  great  good  was 
effected  in  this  interval,  no  great  harm  was  done  either. 
And  if  M  Ollivier  had  had  the  wisdom  to  oppose  the  dis¬ 
astrous  plebiscite  of  the  8th  of  May,  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  war  mi°ffit  have  been  averted  and  the  foundations  ot 
a  better  state  of  things  laid  under  M.  Ollivier’s  eye, 
thouo-h  hardly  with  his  co-operation.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever, °that  he  had  not  the  least  dislike  to  the  plebiscite. 
Instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  intimation  to  the  country 
that  the  advent  of  constitutional  government  and  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Ministry  was  still  far  off,  he  seems  to  have 
welcomed  it  as  a  solemn  consecration  of  his  own  import¬ 
ance  Eight  million  votes  renewed  the  Empire,  effaced 
the  Coup  d’etat,  and  glorified  M.  Emile  Ollivier  From 
that  moment  the  Emperor  took  his  own  way,  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  Prime  Minister  was  left  to  administer  justice  and  to 
look  after  the  payment  of  religious  beliefs.  The  light 
heart  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  war  with  Germany 
was  the  natural  result  of  his  theory  of  Ministerial  respon¬ 
sibility.  Marshal  Lebceuf  had  declared,  says  M.  Ollivier, 
that  the  army  was  “  organized,  equipped,  provisioned, 
“  instructed,  and  that  in  seven  days  it  might  present 
“  more  than  600,000  men  in  battle  array.  To  be  sui^ 
Marshal  Niel  was  dead,  and  there  was  consequently 
no  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him  as  to  the  meaning 
and  value  of  these  assurances.  But  M.  Ollivier  did  not 
for  that  reason  trouble  himself  any  the  more  about  the 
matter  The  Man  in  the  Street  said  that  the  army  was  all 
rirrht,  and  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance  M.  Ollivier  was 
ready  to  start  for  Berlin.  It  would  have  been  perfectly 
natural  if  one  of  the  Emperor’s  former  Ministers  had  felt 
and  talked  in  this  strain.  The  Emperor  and  the  Minister 
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of  War  were  then  supposed  to  be  supreme  upon  questions 

of  armaments,  and  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of 
intolerable  presumption  if  the  bead  clerk  of  any  other  de¬ 
partment  had  dared  to  make  any  inquiries  about  them. 
But  M.  Olliyier’s  presence  in  the  Government  had  no 
meaning  except  as  a  guarantee  that  this  state  of  things  was 
to  exist  no  longer.  When  he  took  office,  those  who  hopec 
for  the  best  tried  to  assure  themselves  that  for  the  future 
nothing  would  be  done  without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 
He  was  expected  to  exercise  a  real  control  over  the  Em¬ 
peror  so  long  as  he  remained  at  his  side,  and  it  woulc 
have  been  thought  impossible  that  a  Minister  who  was 
professedly  the  head  of  a  Constitutional  Cabinet  woulc 
have  left  himself  without  that  information  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  army  which  was  indispensable  to  enable  him 
to  give  advice  on  the  choice  between  war  and  peace. 

M.  Ollivier  appears  to  more  advantage  when  he  is  telling 
his  friends  what  to  do  in  the  future  than  when  he  is 
justifying  what  he  himself  has  done  in  the  past.  The 
seven  rules  which  are  to  guide  the  action  of  his  party,  if 
he  has  a  party,  in  the  coming  elections  smack  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  morality.  First  of  all,  he  bids  his  imaginary 
-followers  to  recriminate  nobody.  In  this  case  virtue  is  plainly 
identical  with  good  policy.  To  play  at  bandying  reproaches 
would  argue  an  extraordinary  want  of  common  sense  in 
men  for  whose  conduct  no  more  plausible  excuses  can  be 
pleaded  than  M.  Ollivier  has  strung  together  in  his  intro¬ 
duction.  “Let  us  leave  the  past  to  history.”  It  may 
forget  our  blunders,  and  that  is  more  than  we  can  expect 
our  contemporaries  to  do.  Secondly,  M.  Ollivier’s  party 
is  to  be  kindly  towards  those  “  who  devote  themselves  to 
“  the  ungrateful  task  of  contenting  men.”  This  was  the 
task  which  M.  Ollivier  himself  undertook  with  so  much 
zeal,  and  he  has  a  natural  tenderness  for  all  who  call  things 
by  wrong  names  in  order  to  recommend  them  to  popular 
acceptance,  and  for  all  who  profess  to  know  things  of  which 
they  are  in  truth  completely  ignorant.  Thirdly,  M. 
Ollivier’s  friends  are  to  love  and  be  devoted  to  the  people. 

“  It  suffers  and  is  ignorant.”  This  shows  a  prudent 
preparation  on  M.  Ollivier’s  part  for  possible  unpopularity 
at  the  time  of  the  general  election.  Frenchmen  have 
certainly  undergone  a  great  deal  since  May  1870,  and 
they  may  still  be  ignorant  that  M.  Ollivier,  if  he 
and  the  Emperor  could  have  got  their  way,  would 
have  put  everything  right.  The  Emperor’s  own  opinion, 
says  M.  Ollivier,  was  “nearly  infallible,”  and  if  he 
had  acted  on  his  own  opinion,  he  would  never  have 
gone  to  Sedan.  He  would  have  taken  the  road  to  Paris, 
and  have  come  back  to  safety  and  his  Ollivier.  We  feel 
with  the  writer  that  these  are  not  truths  that  a  nation  can 
be  expected  to  take  in  all  at  once.  The  three  next  rules  go 
more  into  detail.  M.  Ollivier  advises  his  friends  to  help 
the  Government  in  keeping  the  peace,  to  respect  the  new 
Constitution,”  since  it  constitutes  the  legality  of  fact,”  and 
not  to  agitate  the  country  prematurely  by  insisting  on  an 
immediate  revision  of  it.  Still,  as  soon  as  the  time  of  revi¬ 
sion  arrives,  M.  Ollivier’s  followers  are  not  to  show  them¬ 
selves  mere  pusillanimous  weathercocks.  They  are  to 
insist  that  the  legality  of  the  plebiscite  of  the  8th  of  May 
shall  be  recognized,  and  M.  Ollivier  installed  as  the 
Minister  of  Napoleon  IV.,  or  else  that  a  new  plebiscite 
shall  be  taken.  Of  the  two  we  recommend  them  to  stand 
by  the  latter  alternative.  No  one  can  say  what  a  future 
plebiscite  may  do,  and  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  it 
will  do  anything  for  M.  Ollivier,  the  chapter  of  accidents 
is  still  unexhausted.  But  his  invocation  of  the  old  pleb¬ 
iscite  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  him.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  that  Napoleon  IV.  would  be  so  ill 
advised  as  to  take  M.  Ollivier  for  his  Minister,  and  he 
would  only  find  in  the  end  that  the  plebiscite  which  in 
May  1870  he  had  thought  such  a  clever  invention,  had 
after  all  been  reserved  to  further  the  ends  of  M.  Rouher. 


THE  BEECHER  TRIAL. 

IT  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  only  one  country 
in  the  world  in  which  such  an  amazing  exhibition  as 
that  which  has  been  presented  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Beecher 
at  New  York  could  possibly  occur.  We  are  not  now  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  immediate  issue  of  the  inquiry.  How  far 
the  specific  charges  against  the  defendant  have  been  sub¬ 
stantiated  is  in  itself  a  question  of  very  little  consequence, 
and  one  into  which  we  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  enter. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  particular  incidents,  Mr. 
Beecher’s  own  account  of  himself  is  sufficient  to  show  what  | 


sort  of  a  man  he  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  religious 
influence  which  he  disseminates  among  his  flock  ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  It  is 
more  important  to  observe  the  light  which  the  case  throws 
on  some  peculiarities  of  American  temperament  and  feeling, 
as  displayed  in  the  manner  of  the  trial  and  the  attitude  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  it.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  in  Mr. 
Beecher’s  position  should  be  for  a  moment  exposed  to  sus¬ 
picion  is  of  course  very  shocking ;  and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  there  would  be  a  general  desire  to 
dispose  as  quietly  and  quickly  as  possible  of  allega¬ 
tions  which,  whether  true  or  false,  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  very  disturbing  and  injurious  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  and  that  in  any  case  the  inquiry  would  be  conducted 
with  becoming  gravity.  Instead  of  this,  everybody  has 
apparently  conspired  to  spin  out  the  proceedings  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  invest  them  with  a  spurious  and  sensa¬ 
tional  interest.  First  there  was  the  Church  inquiry,  and 
the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  newspapers.  Then, 
before  the  trial  actually  began,  a  week  or  two  was  spent  by 
the  counsel  on  each  side  in  examining  at  great  length  the 
persons  summoned  as  jurors  as  to  whether  they  had  formed 
any  opinion  on  the  case,  or  were  likely  to  be  prejudiced  by 
their  religious  or  social  views,  or  their  own  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  thus  there  was  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
personal  history  of  a  large  number  of  people,  which  was 
found  very  amusing.  The  speeches  and  the  evidence  have 
also  been  made  the  most  of  in  a  similar  way ;  and  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  newspapers  have  freely 
given  their  opinions  on  the  progress  of  the  case,  and 
offered  evidence  of  their  own.  The  point  at  issue 
is  in  itself  a  very  simple  one,  and  the  testimony 
bearing  on  it  might  have  been  easily  compressed  within  a 
small  compass ;  but  then  everybody  had  agreed  that  this 
was  to  be  a  great  trial,  and  that  the  utmost  amount  of  dis¬ 
play  and  excitement  must  be  got  out  of  it.  The  public 
expected  to  have  its  curiosity  well  tickled,  and  the  per¬ 
formers  in  the  case,  on  their  part,  were  determined  to  lose 
no  opportunity  of  showing  themselves  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Accordingly  the  examination  of  witnesses,  instead  of 
being  strictly  confined  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  has  been 
made  to  include  almost  everything  under  the  sun.  Most 
Americans  in  the  course  of  their  lives  pass  through  a 
variety  of  occupations,  and  when  their  private  life  is 
minutely  gone  into,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  they  have  a 
good  deal  to  tell.  Witnesses  were  also  exhaustively 
irobed  as  to  their  religious  opinions,  and  indeed  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  evidence  is  made  up  of  theolo¬ 
gical  speculations.  One  witness  was  requested  to  give 
“  an  estimate  of  the  ability  and  educational  acquire- 
“  ments  of  Mrs.  Woodhull  and  Colonel  Blood,”  who 
were  really  not  connected  with  the  case  at  all.  As  for 
Tilton,  he  was  subjected  to  such  a  cross-examination  in 
regard  to  every  part  of  his  career  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  supposed  that  it  was  the  plaintiff  who 
was  being  tried  and  not  the  defendant.  Mr.  Beecher 
limself  naturally  played  a  very  conspicuous  part,  and  not 
only  his  evidence,  but  his  way  of  sitting  in  Court,  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  his  little  quips  and  jokes,  his  varying 
attitudes  and  gestures,  and  even  his  sniffs  and  sneezes, 
seem  to  have  been  found  as  good  as  a  play.  Indeed  when 
we  read  the  report  of  his  performance  on  the  witness- 
stand,  one  might  almost  fancy  it  related  to  a  new 
actor  combining  the  qualities  of  Salvini  and  Toole. 
When  asked  to  define  the  growth  of  Mrs.  Tilton’s  religious 
character,  he  gave  an  answer  which,  we  are  told,  “  was  so 
“  full  of  thought  and  beauty  as  to  excite  much  admiration 
“  in  the  Court-room  ”  ;  and  when  he  denied  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  improprieties,  “  the  audience  indulged 
“  in  a  long-continued  burst  of  applause.”  “  His  voice,  clear 
“  and  distinct,  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  he  threw 
“  back  his  head,  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed  with  feeling  and 
“  pride.”  In  describing  an  interview  with  Tilton,  Mr. 

!  Beecher  did  so  in  a  dramatic  manner,  giving  “  a  ludicrously 
“  perfect  imitation  of  Tilton’s  tones  and  gestures.”  We 
are  also  told  how,  when  he  went  to  get  the  letter  of  re¬ 
tractation  from  Mrs.  Tilton,  he  found  her  dressed  in  white 
on  a  white  bed,  her  arms  folded  on  her  breast,  her  face  like 
snow,  and  looking  like  one  dead  though  alive,  and  “  the 
“  narrative  was  given  with  the  most  exquisite  tenderness 
“  and  pathos.”  “  Every  word  told,”  and  when  in  one  part 
Vlr.  Beecher’s  voice  broke,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 

“  ladies  in  the  audience,  and  some  of  the  jury  also,  cried  ; 

“  it  was  a  triumph  for  the  defendant.” 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  tbe  reports  of  the  trial  with 
which  the  American  newspapers  have  for  some  months 
been  flooded  without  feeling  that  there  must  be  something 
essentially  unsound  in  the  constitution  of  a  society  which 
delights  to  gorge  itself  day  by  day  with  such  loathsome 
garbage,  which  treats  the  suspected  wickedness  of  a  po¬ 
pular  preacher  as  a  good  bit  of  gossip,  and  prostitutes  the 
forms  of  justice  to  the  purposes  of  mere  personal  display 
and  popular  amusement.  It  would  appear  that  public 
opinion  on  the  whole,  though  it  has  had  fluctuations,  is  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Beecher  ;  not  that  he  is  generally  believed 
to  be  innocent,  but  simply  because  people  are  tickled  by 
his  histrionic  effrontery,  and  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes 
himself  interesting  ;  and  his  counsel  has  also  helped  him  in 
this  respect  by  recalling  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  when 
Beecher  grappled  with  an  infuriated  foreign  aristocracy  on 
its  own  soil.  It  does  not  appear  that  anybody  takes  what 
he  says  very  seriously,  but  his  smartness  is  irresistible. 
Since  the  scandal  arose  the  attendance  at  Plymouth  Church 
on  Sundays  and  on  lecture  nights  has  immensely  increased, 
and  the  preacher  is  almost  buried  in  gifts  of  flowers  for  his 
platform.  Whenever  there  has  been  any  particularly  sug¬ 
gestive  evidence  in  court  there  has  been  a  rush  to  church 
to  see  how  the  pastor  took  it.  After  Mrs.  Moulton’s  dis¬ 
closures,  for  instance,  Mr.  Beecher  preached  on  meekness, 
and  the  crowd  not  only  filled  the  church,  but  blocked  the 
surrounding  streets.  He  read,  we  are  told,  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Psalm,  “  investing  it  with  all  the  charms  of  studied 
“  elocution,  and  placing  a  significant  inflection  upon  every 
“  sentence  that  seemed  to  relate  to  his  own  troubles  ”  ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  improve  the  occasion  with  greasy 
unction,  arguing  of  course  that  chastening  was  a  sign  of 
Divine  love.  Among  his  illustrations  of  the  advantages  of 
meekness,  he  recommended  the  policy  of  a  creditor  who 
takes  his  debtor  to  Delmonico’s,  and  gives  him  the  best 
dinner  that  money  can  buy,  telling  him  he  means  to 
stand  by  him  and  see  him  through,  though  of  course 
without  meaning  anything  of  the  kind,  and  then  per¬ 
suades  him  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  other  creditors  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 
All  these  lectures  and  sermons  are  now  reported  at  full 
length  in  the  papers,  along  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
trial ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Beecher  has  never  filled  tbe  stage 
to  the  same  degree  as  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  general  drift  of  Mr. Beecher’s  gospel  seems  to  be  that 
it  does  not  much  matter  what  a  man  does  as  long  as  he  is  full 
of  spiritual  fervour  and  love  for  his  fellow-creatures ;  and 
in  his  own  case  he  certainly  appears  to  have  carried  charity 
to  its  extreme  limits  in  his  intercourse  with  the  persons 
whom  he  accuses  of  conspiring  to  ruin  him.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  1 870  that  Tilton  wrote  to  him  requiring  ,  “  for  reasons 
“  of  which  he  was  explicitly  aware,”  to  resign  the  pastorship 
of  Plymouth  Church  ;  but  down  to  just  before  the  recent 
explosion  he  remained  on  not  only  friendly,  but  even 
affectionate,  terms  with  his  accusers,  Tilton  and  Moulton. 
He  calls  Moulton’s  conduct  “  god-like,”  and  Tilton  “  one 
“  of  the  most  delicate  and  generous  of  men,”  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  in  his  interviews  with  them  of  any 
indignation  at  the  imputation  of  infamous  conduct,  or  even 
any  attempt  to  deny  it.  All  he  asks  is  that  the  story  shall 
be  kept  secret ;  and  it  is  only  after  he  finds  that  Tilton 
and  others  have  been  tattling,  and  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  chance  of  its  being  suppressed,  that  he  assumes  the 
high  moral  tone.  No  adequate  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  tone  of  hopeless  despair  in  which  he  pleaded 
for  hushing  up  the  scandal  ;  but  still  more  signifi¬ 
cant  is  his  fondling  of  his  traducers.  One  day  be  em¬ 
braced  Tilton  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth ;  another 
time  they  “  fell  into  an  easy  and  unbusinesslike  chat,”  and 
Beecher  says  he  sat  down  on  Tilton’s  knees  “  to  make  the 
“  appeal  closer,”  and,  Mrs.  Tilton  coming  in,  they  kissed 
all  round.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  revolt¬ 
ing  to  a  healthy  mind  than  such  endearments  between 
people  in  such  peculiar  relations  to  each  other ;  but  the 
same  sickly  and  unnatural  emotionalism  characterizes  their 
whole  intercourse.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilton,  it  should  be 
remembered,  were  both  pet  pupils  of  Mr.  Beecher,  and 
appropriate  fruits  of  his  teaching  and  example. 

A  writer  in  the  Times  lately  spoke  with  hopeful  expec¬ 
tancy  of  “  the  strange  upheavings  of  American  thought,” 
and  of  the  advantage  which  our  benighted  country  would 
be  likely  to  gain  from  a  system  of  “  moral  telegraphy  ” 
with  the  other  side ;  but  the  disclosures  of  this  case 
may  perhaps  suggest  some  doubts  on  the  subject.  The 
sort  of  sickly  sentimentality  and  morbid  excitement  which 


has  been  manifested  by  the  whole  of  the  set  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Plymouth  pulpit  demonstrates  clearly  enough 
the  baneful  results  of  an  artificial  system  of  religion  which 
has  for  its  object  rather  the  titillation  of  the  emotions  than 
the  steady  pursuit  of  sober  piety.  The  freaks  of  erotic 
fervour  under  religious  disguises  are  by  no  means  novel, 
and  require  to  be  guarded  against  at  the  outset.  “  Do 
“  men,”  asked  Wesley,  in  dealing  with  a  similar  epidemic 
in  his  own  day,  “  gather  from  this  amorous  way  of  praying, 
“  or  this  luscious  way  of  preaching  righteousness,  any 
fit  real  holiness  ?  ”  Any  one  who  studies  the  revelations 
of  this  trial  can  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
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THE  ART  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

DAVID  HUME,  whatever  may  have  been  his  other  merits  or  de¬ 
fects,  had  the  genuine  shrewdness  of  his  nation,  and  he  never 
gave  a  greater  proof  of  the  quality  than  in  laying  down  the  rule  that 
he  would  never  answer  his  antagonists.  The  temptation  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case  is  often  almost  overwhelming.  You  have  made  a 
statement,  which  is,  of  course,  absolutely  right  and  perfectly  clear. 
Some  provoking  opponent  puts  forth  what  he  very  absurdly  takes 
to  be  an  answer.  It  is  either  palpably  wrong,  in  which  case  it  is 
hard  to  give  up  the  triumph  of  smiting  him  hip  and  thigh,  or  it 
has  an  awkward,  though  delusive,  appearance  of  being  right,  in 
which  case  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  and 
a  comfort  to  set  yourself  right.  But  in  either  case  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  know  when  to  stop  if  you  once  begin ;  and  the  true 
moral  is,  that  you  should  make  a  fixed  compact  with  yourself  to 
stop  before  you  begin.  Anybody  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
controversial  writing  will  observe  how  invariably  the  whole  merits 
of  the  case  come  out  in  the  first  blows.  The  original  statement 
and  the  reply  sum  up  all  that  can  really  be  said.  The  succeeding 
arguments  grow  weaker  and  more  diffuse  like  successive  echoes. 
I n° the  good  old  days  when  the  tradition  of  scholastic  debates  still 
lingered  amongst  controversial  writers,  each  combatant  would 
frequently  embody  the  whole  of  his  antagonist’s  book  in  his 
reply.  He  fancied  that  an  answer  could  not  be  satisfactory 
unless  he  showed,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  how  every  state¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side  could  be  unravelled  and  confuted.  Some 
very  forcible  treatises — as,  for  example,  Chillingworth’s  cele¬ 
brated  defence  of  Protestantism — have  been  composed  on  this 
principle.  But,  after  the  first  thrust  and  parry,  the  method 
became  intolerable.  Each  book  had  to  include  all  the  preceding 
books ;  they  increased  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  reply  to 
the  answer  to  the  treatise,  or,  still  worse,  the  answer  to  the  reply 
to  the  answer  to  the  treatise,  became  simply  intolerable.  The 
temptation  to  give  an  exhaustive  answer  by  going  through  every 
paragraph  of  your  opponent's  writings  was  very  intelligible  ;  but 
the  hope  of  being  really  exhaustive  was  altogether  delusive.  The 
assailant  is  always  under  a  certain  disadvantage.  The  first  writer 
states  his  view  in  the  order  which  makes  it  most  logically  coherent. 
The  second  has  to  deal  with  it,  not  in  the  order  which  commends 
itself  to  him,  but  in  that  which  commends  itself  to  his  opponent. 
He  is  operating,  to  use  the  strategical  phrase,  upon  external  lines, 
and  is  forced  to  explain  his  own  view  by  piecemeal.  The  confu¬ 
sion  thus  produced  generally  increases  at  every  subsequent  reply  ; 
until  the  subject  gets  into  a  hopeless  entanglement,  which  will 
only  disappear  when  it  is  stated  anew  without  reference  to  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  discussion.  Moreover,  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
systematic  reply  is  altogether  overrated.  A  good  argument  once 
turned  loose  upon  the  world  may  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  itself.  It  will  not  affect  people  who  are  shielded  from  its 
influence  by  the  habit  of  referring  to  different  principles  and  ap¬ 
plying  a  ditl'erent  method.  But  it  sets  up  a  fermentation  in  the 
minds  to  which  it  is  congenial ;  and  the  only  effect  of  answering 
it,  however  satisfactorily,  is  generally  to  call  more  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  therefore  to  make  the  action  more  certain  and  rapid. 
If  some  foolish  person  sets  up  an  utterly  erroneous  theory,  a  clever 
writer  may  perhaps  make  its  folly  manifest,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
rarest  of  cases  that  he  will  be  able  summarily  to  extinguish  it. 
There  are  a  great  many  foolish  persons  in  the  world ;  what  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  one  will  commend  itself  to  others ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  somebody  holds  an  opinion  has  a  persuasive  effect  upon 
his  like  which  cannot  be  nullified  by  logical  deterrents.  In  fact, 
the  whole  theory  of  controversial  writing  depends  upon  the  un¬ 
tenable  assumption  that  men’s  opinions  are  chiefly  determined  by 
logic.  It  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  the  fallacy  of  an  opinion 
may  cause  its  decay ;  there  is  one  more  point  against  it  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  ;  but  the  run  may  be  very  long  indeed  ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  fallacy  is  precisely  the  cause  of  its  general  ac¬ 
ceptance.  By  demonstrating  the  fallacy,  indeed,  people  who  have 
minds  may  be  deterred  from  taking  it  up  ;  hut  the  great  mass  who 
have  none  will  simply  discover  that  the  opinion  is  congenial  to 
their  feelings,  and  will  leave  the  logic  to  take  care  of  itself.  When 
an  opinion  has  once  been  vigorously  expressed  and  its  grounds 
clearly  stated,  all  has  generally  been  done  that  can  be  done  to 
secure  its  acceptance ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  every  objection  that  can  be  raised  against  it  from 
opposite  points  of  view. 

Hume's  rule  seems,  therefore,  to  be  generally  sound ;  but  of 
course  it  should  not  be  interpreted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude 
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all  controversy.  To  abandon  controversy  would  be  to  destroy 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  performances  in  literature.  Some  men 
of  first-rate  power  cannot  write  properly  unless  they  are  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  presence  of  an  antagonist.  They  require  to  aim  at  a 
living  mark.  Burke  would  not  have  hit  the  revolutionary 
principles  so  hard  if  he  had  not  been  irritated  by  Tom  Paine,  Dr. 
Price,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Swift’s  patriotism  would  have 
run  to  seed  if  the  principles  which  he  detested  had  not  been  in¬ 
carnated  in  English  Ministers.  Personal  antipathy  is  a  great  force, 
with  which,  in  a  literary  sense,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dispense. 
So  far  from  forbidding  himself  to  attack  any  individual,  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  rule  for  most  writers  that  they  should  always 
have  in  their  minds  some  concrete  representative  of  the  hostile 
creed.  Dr.  Newman’s  record  of  his  intellectual  development  might 
never  have  been  produced,  and  could  hardly  have  been  so  ani¬ 
mated,  if  he  had  not  written  under  the  sense  of  an  unjust  im¬ 
putation.  It  is,  we  may  say,  a  general  law  that  opinion  should  be 
developed  by  antagonism,  and  therefore  the  controversial  element 
must  always  be  of  primary  importance  in  the  literature  of  spe¬ 
culation.  The  true  rule  is  that,  though  we  may  answer  a  man,  we 
should  never  answer  an  answer.  The  duel  should  be  limited  to  a 
couple  of  shots.  After  that,  the  aim  is  certain  to  become  wild, 
and  ammunition  is  wasted  without  any  corresponding  result.  If 
a  man  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  continue  a  controversy,  as  may 
sometimes  happen,  his  best  plan  is  simply  to  restate  his  old  views 
as  simply  and  dogmatically  as  possible.  If  he  once  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  entangled  in  the  labyrinths  of  a  recurring  controversy, 
he  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  interest  taken  in  his  performances 
will  become  weaker  at  every  succeeding  exhibition. 

The  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ordinary  fate  of  a  viva  voce 
discussion  in  a  mixed  company.  Conversation,  according  to  some 
people,  is  a  lost  art ;  and  one  reason  is  that,  as  society  grows 
larger,  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  people  upon  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  we  cannot  count.  The  audience  is  so  heterogeneous  that 
we  do  not  know  how  our  words  will  tell.  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  if 
he  returned  from  the  grave,  could  not  hit  out  freely  when  he  might 
be  sitting  between  a  Positivist  on  one  side  and  an  Ultramontanist 
on  the  other.  The  consequence  is  that  anything  like  a  serious 
argument  is  almost  a  breach  of  courtesy.  It  a  dozen  people  meet, 
the  chaucos  are  that  there  are  among  them  a  dozen  different 
systems  of  opinion.  A  discussion  becomes  hopelessly  complicated 
almost  as  soon  as  it  has  arisen.  A  difference  on  some 
trifling  point  is  really  indicative  of  a  whole  series  of  differences 
on  the  most  vital  questions  in  the  background.  An  argument 
is  only  profitable  when  the  antagonists  hold  some  doctrines  in 
common.  Two  believers  in  Mr.  Mill's  theories  may  argue  with 
some  cogency  as  to  the  precise  degree  of  recognition  which  should 
be  given  by  immediate  legislation  to  the  theory  of  woman’s  rights. 
But  if  one  disputant  follows  Mr.  Mill  and  the  other  sits  at  the 
foot  of  Cardinal  Manning,  it  very  soon  becomes  evident  that  each 
disputant  requires  not  so  much  to  confute  as  to  educate  his 
opponent.  No  prospect  of  agreement  exists  until  the  very  first 
principles  assumed  by  one  have  triumphed  over  the  first  principles 
assumed  by  the  other.  And  to  upset  a  first  principle  satisfactorily 
it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  way  of  contemplating  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  depend  upon  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  belie!  that,  if 
you  can  destroy  the  axioms  upon  which  a  chain  of  reasoning 
depends,  you  destroy  the  value  of  every  link  in  the  chain.  But, 
though  true  in  logic,  nothing  is  less  true  in  practical  controversy. 
A  man  who  has  been  accustomed  always  to  regard  a  question 
from  one  particular  point  of  view  cannot  be  persuaded  to  look 
at  it  from  another  simply  because  his  admissions  bind  him 
in  consistency  to  do  so.  The  first  laws  of  motion,  he  agrees, 
may  be  true,'  but  he  has  always  thought  of  the  sun  as  going 
round  the  earth,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  however  rigid 
the  logical  demonstration  by  which  the  opposite  theory  may 
be  connected  with  the  admitted  truths.  And  therefore  any  con¬ 
troversy,  however  trifling,  goes  on  spreading  when  it  has  once 
been  started,  until  we  see  that  we  have  not  only  to  provide 
our  antagonist  with  his  first  principles,  but  to  establish  our 
deductions  step  by  step,  and  then  to  perform  the  still  harder 
task  of  inducing  his  imagination  to  follow  his  reason.  A  man 
who  would  clear  his  neighbour  s  mind  of  a  prejudice  fancies 
that  he  has  only  to  pull  up  a  weed,  but  finds  that  he  has  really  got 
hold  of  one  end  of  a  whole  network  of  roots,  and  that  he  is  in  fact 
trying  to  pull  down  a  tree.  In  society  we  give  up  the  effort,  if  we 
are  wise ;  and  content  ourselves  with  implanting  a  sting  in  our 
neighbour's  mind,  not  of  course  with  the  intention  of  revenging 
ourselves,  but  with  the  charitable  hope  that  the  leaven  may  work 
in  the  course  of  time.  W e  should  act  on  the  same  principle  in 
more  elaborate  controversy.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  meet  our 
adversaries  at  all  points,  and  to  clear  off  all  possible  misconceptions. 
The  secret  of  success  is  to  confine  the  argument  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  issues ;  to  state  the  leading  principles  as  simply 
as  possible  ;  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  go  on  stating  them  oyer  and 
over  again.  If  anybody  has  the  courage  to  drill  some  lesson  into  the 
public  mind  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  never  to  be 
afraid  of  becoming  a  bore,  he  will  end  by  converting  all  con¬ 
vertible  people.  Argument,  of  course,  is  a  very  agreeable  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  who  are  fond  of  displaying  intellectual 
ingenuity  ;  and,  as  many  men  are  content  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  lives  in  playing  whist  or  inventing  mathematical  puzzles, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  spend  labour  in  con¬ 
structing  elaborate  philosophical  arguments.  It  amuses  them  and 
does  little  harm  to  anybody.  But,  for  purposes  of  conversion, 
arguments  should  not  consist  of  more  than  one  vigorous  assertion. 


A  man  of  one  idea  is  the  man  who  really  wins  disciples.  If  he  can 
get  hold  of  a  single  doctrine,  concentrate  it  in  a  good  telling 
phrase,  and  harp  upon  it  whenever  he  gets  a  chance,  he  will 
attract  hearers  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  particles  of  iron  in  a 
dust-heap.  But  if  he  permits  himself  to  diverge  into  the  infinite 
number  of  subsidiary  questions  that  can  be  raised,  he  must  be 
content  to  write  for  philosophers — that  is,  for  one  person  in  a 
million ;  and  his  opinions  will  be  confined  to  them  till  he  finds  a 
less  ambitious  interpreter. 


SOCIAL  DISTINCTION. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  features  of  modern  life  is  perhaps  the 
struggle  which  goes  on  between  personal  comfort  and  social 
ostentation.  The  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  who  signs  himself  “  Etonensis,”  and  whose  identity 
under  any  signature  would  be  sufficiently  apparent,  remarks  very 
truly  that  English  society  is  just  now  passing  under  some  very 
subtle,  yet  vital,  changes.  “  It  must  never  be  forgotten,”  he  says, 
“  that  wealth  is  now  in  England  no  longer  the  possession  of  a  few, 
but  rather  what  may  be  termed  a  ‘  drug.’  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
diffused  through  a  circle  so  much  extended,  and  so  fast  extending, 
that  to  be  wealthy  does  not  of  itself  satisfy  ;  and  the  keenness  of 
the  unsatisfied  desire,  aspiring  selfishly,  not  to  superiority,  but 
rather  to  the  marks  of  superiority,  seeks  them  above  all  in  the 
shape  of  what  we  term  social  distinction.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  an  accurate  picture  of  what  is  now  going  on  on 
every  side  ;  and  it  certainly  suggests  some  very  painful  refiections 
as  to  the  sufferings  which  a  great  many  worthy  persons,  whose 
only  fault  is  to  be  very  rich,  have  to  undergo  as  the  penalty  of 
their  position.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  plenty  of  money,  but 
some  means  must  be  found  for  exhibiting  it,  so  that  all  the  world 
may  see  and  do  homage  accordingly.  The  immense  development 
of  various  industries  in  recent  years,  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  and  houses,  and  the  tendency  to  free  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  almost  all  classes  of  the  population,  have  led  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  people 
many  of  whom  are  very  ill  qualified  to  enjoy  it.  They 
have'  for  the  most  part  passed  their  lives  in  absorbing  occu¬ 
pations  of  a  vulgar  kind,  which  have  left  them  very  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  acquiring  either  social  or  intellectual  culture ;  and 
all  the  higher  ideals  of  existence  are  consequently  beyond  them. 
If  they  could  only  contrive  to  live  in  an  easy,  natural  way,  it 
might  perhaps  be  well  with  them ;  but  then  they  would  be  hiding 
their  light  under  a  bushel,  and  what  is  the  good  of  having  a  light 
unless  you  show  it  and  get  credit  for  it  ?  And  here  comes  in  the 
misery  of  the  thing,  the  obligation  of  display.  Once  upon  a  time 
wealth  was  in  itself  a  distinction,  but  now  it  is  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  there  are  so  many  rich  people  that  distinction  de¬ 
pends,  not  on  the  mere  fact  of  their  riches,  but  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  manage  to  make  a  display  of  them.  Where  there 
used  to  be  hundreds  of  rich  people  there  are  now  thousands,  and 
there  can  of  course  be  no  distinction  in  one  man  in  a  mob  being 
exactly  like  the  rest.  He  must  do  something  to  mark  himself 
out ;  and  in  doing  this  the  man  of  wealth  is  exposed  to  the  keen 
competition  not  only  of  people  as  full  of  money  as  himself,  but  of 
others  who  by  a  little  dexterity  are  able  to  make  a  good  show  at  a 
more  moderate  cost.  Superiority  is  of  course  not  an  absolute,  but 
only  a  comparative  thing,  and  wealth  in  itself  has  been  levelled  by 
its  commonness.  There  is,  however,  as  “Etonensis  has  pointed 
out,  a  difference  between  superiority  in  any  of  its  genuine  forms, 
such  as  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  not  to  the  accident  of 
his  money,  and  those  “  marks  of  superiority  ”  which  enjoy  a  con¬ 
ventional  currency  ;  and  the  latter  are  to  a  certain  extent  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  for  them.  Rich  folk  can  compete 
for  anything  that  finds  its  way  into  the  market,  and  most  things 
do  so  nowadays.  Though  they  may  be  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
art,  they  can  buy  coloured  canvasses  by  the  mile,  and 
masterpieces  of  earthenware  rubbish  by  the  hundred.  I  hey  may 
know  nothing  about  books,  but  they  can  give  an  order  to  some 
dealer  to  furnish  what  is  known  to  _  the  trade  as  a  gentleman’s 
library.  By  a  judicious  expenditure  in  local  ground-bait  they  can 
generally  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  by  a  devoted 
attention  to  Parliamentary  business  on  the  right  side  there  is 
always  a  chance  ofa  baronetcy —for  even  soap-boilers  are  turning  up 
their  noses  at  knighthood — or  in  the  end  a  peerage.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  more  than  mere  pocket  liberality  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  display  of  wealth,  which  for  most  people 
alone  makes  wealth  worth  haying,  involves  infinitely  more  drudgery 
and  anxiety  than  the  acquisition  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  pitiful  existence  than  that  spent  by  unhappy  people  of  this 
class  in  a  desperate  and  tumultuous  struggle  with  each  other  for 
artificial  badges  of  social  distinction.  They  feel  bound  to  parade 
themselves  everywhere,  to  hoist  as  many  marks  of  distinction  as 
they  can  purchase  or  snatch  at,  and  yet  there  is  such  a  throng  of 
others  like  themselves  that,  after  all  their  efforts,  they  are  lost  in 

the  ruck.  _  .  ..... 

As  an  instance  of  the  prevailing  passion  lor  display  at  any  cost 
of  expenditure  or  suffering,  “  Etonensis  ”  takes  the  growing  crush 
at  Court.  Going  to  a  Levee  or  a  Drawing-room  is  a  method  of 
obtaining  an  official  certificate  of  a  certain  degree  of  social  stand- 
;u<r.  It°is  a  “  mark  of  superiority,”  and  there  is  consequently  a 
rush  to  claim  it.  As  yet,  indeed,  it  is  not  quite  everybody 
who  has  a  right  to  this  glorious  privilege;  and,  so  far,  the 
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citizens  of  this  country  are  behind  those  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  whom,  without  exception,  are  entitled  to  walk  into 
the  White  House,  and  not  only  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
President,  hut  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Judging,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  sort  of  people  who  now  compose  a  large 
part  of  the  regular  crowd  at  the  Court,  any  traces  of  the  old 
exclusiveness  may  soon  be  expected  to  disappear.  In  former  days 
the  people  who  went  there  formed  a  comparatively  small,  circle, 
and  were  more  or  less  on  a  footing  of  personal  intimacy  .with  the 
Sovereign ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  content  to  remain  outside 
the  sacred  precincts,  knowing  indeed  that  it  had  very  little  chance 
of  admission.  All  this  has  been  changed,  and  everybody  of 
an  aspiring  turn  of  mind,  every  provincial  manufacturer  who 
has  set  up  an  estate,  and  all  the  small  fry  of  clerks  in  the  public 
offices,  now  swell  the  mixed  gathering  at  the  Palace  gates. 

“  Etonensis  argues  that  this  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Sovereign ; 
but  it  may  be  suspected  that  what  actuates  most  of  the  company 
is  mainly  a  desire  to  be  advertised  in  the  Times.  J  ones  goes,  to 
Court  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  is  as  good  as  Smith, 
and  better  than  Robinson.  And  this  indeed  is  very  much  the 
reason  why  Jones,  since  his  lucky  hit  in  pickles,  goes  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  sit  out  wearisome  debates  till  all  hours  in  the  morning ; 
keeps  a  big  house  which  is  constantly  full  of  strange  com¬ 
pany,  who  do  not  know,  and  do  not  want  to  know,  their 
host ;  takes  his  wife  and  daughters  to  other .  parlies, 
where  they  are  squeezed  and  suffocated  on  the  stairs.;  and 
goes  to  be  broiled  with  them  in  an  open  carriage  in  the 
dusty  block  of  the  afternoon  drive.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
poor  Jones  enjoys  his  way  of  life,  but  then  it  is  a  “mark  of  supe¬ 
riority.  . 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  and  in¬ 
creasing  class  is  deserving  of  sincere  compassion.  There  is  no 
harm  in  making  money,  and  it  would  even  be  unfortunate  for 
the  community  if  the  desire  for  it  should  be  discouraged  by  .  the 
discovery  that,  in  the  glut  of  the  article,  it  is  of  comparatively  little 
value,  at  least  socially,  to  the  people  who  have  got  it.  If  any 
means  could  be  devised  by  which  rich  people  could  be  provided 
with  social  recognition  without  having  to  go  through  so  much  toil 
and  discomfort  in  order  not  only  to  secure  but  to  keep  it,  it  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  human 
suffering,  and  we  may  also  say  humiliation.  But  apart  from 
this  unhappy  class  themselves,  there  is  another  side  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  without  some  alarm  the 
consequences  of  a  rush  of  rich  people,  without  education,  taste,  or 
the  capacity  of  appreciating  anything  above  the  common  level  of 
a  life  given  up  to  animal  instincts  and  mere  material  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  into  the  various  fields  of  art  and  cultivated  refinement.  As  it 
is,  a  deplorable  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  demand  for  pictures 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  personswliohavenolovefor  art,  and  whose  only 
aim  is  to  get  talked  about  on  account  of  what  they  buy.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  collections  of  china  and  pottery  which  are 
now  being  turned  out  all  over  the  country,  and  the  bulk  of  which 
is  either  spurious  or  in  a  bad  style.  All  this  may  be  a  fine  thing 
for  the  dealers,  but  it  is  very  sad  for  the  future  of  the  aesthetic  lile  of 
England.  On  every  side  we  see  art  corrupted  and  debased,  and  the 
higher  influences  of  social  intercourse  paralysed  by  an  inroad 
of  ignorant  people  who  scatter  their  money  without  knowledge 
or  discretion,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vulgar  ostentation.  If  the 
present  competition  continues,  it  is  really  hard  to  say  where  it  will 
stop.  At  present,  for  example,  most  people  who  have  a  carriage 
are  content  with  a  pair  of  horses,  which  is  indeed  as  many  as 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  consistent  with  convenience  and 
comfort ;  yet  there  would  certainly  be  more  display  in  four 
or  six.  Lord  Malmesbury  once  congratulated  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  fact  that  noblemen  had  ceased  to  be  oppressed  by.  the 
parade  of  rank,  and  were  not  expected  to  drive  up  to  town  in  a 
coach  and  six ;  but  there  are  already  some  indications  that  the 
pomp  which  the  aristocracy  have  discarded  may  be  picked  up 
by  the  plutocracy  as  the  last  chance  of  acquiring  some  kind  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  Four  horses  are  already  becoming  the  rage,  and  once 
the  fashion  sets  in,  there  is  no  telling  where  the  limit  will  be 
found.  It  must,  of  course,  be  dreadfully  uncomfortable  to  ride 
about  at  the  tail  of  a  team,  and  locomotion  will  be  dreadfully  im¬ 
peded,  but  still,  as  a  means  of  display,  it  may  prove  fatally  attrac¬ 
tive  to  a  certain  class  of  millionaires. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  certainly  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  some  way  cannot  be  discovered  of  enabling  the  possessors 
of  this  glut  of  wealth  to  obtain  relief  from  it  without  inflicting  so 
much  injury  on  others  and  so  much  painful  effort  on  themselves. 
Their  great  object  being  to  get  their  wealth  declared  and  blazoned 
forth  to  the  world,  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plishedby  some  simple  process  of  registration.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  example,  that  everybody  concerned  in  Court  receptions,  not 
excluding  the  most  august,  would  be  just  as  well  pleased  if 
personal  attendance  could  be  dispensed  with.  After  all,  what 
people  want  is  chiefly  to  get  their  names  in  the  papers ;  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  a  list  of  those  who  passed  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  scrutiny  were  published  from  time  to  time. 
Her  Majesty  would  thus  lose  the  chance  of  seeing  some  very  funny¬ 
looking  people,  but  the  relief  from  fatigue  might  be  deemed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  compensation.  The  principle,  however,  is  capable  of  extension 
much  beyond  Levees  and  Drawing-rooms.  The  unhappy  people, 
for  instance,  who  are,  or  choose  to  suppose  they  are,  condemned  to 
exhibit  themselves  every  afternoon  in  Hyde  Park,  might,  on  pro¬ 
ducing  evidence  to  the  proper  authority  that  they  had  a  carriage 
at  such  a  price,  and  with  such  and  such  armorial  bearings,  and  so 


many  horses,  with  harness  to  match,  be  allowed  to  have  these  facts 
published  to  the  world  in  some  official  form.  Indeed  there  might 
be  a  general  Libro  cToro ,  or  register  of  rich,  folk,  by  which  then 
pecuniary  importance  might  be  authoritatively  made  known  wit  1- 
out  giving  them  any  trouble.  They  could  then  go  about  in  a  plain 
ordinary  way,  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  m  eailiei 
years,  ask  only  such  people  to  dinner  as  they  really  cared  to  see,  and 
avoid  the  snares  of  the  touts  and  dealers  who  are  the  parasites  ol 
uneducated  wealth.  Different  classes,  of  incomes  might  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  distinctive  badges — a  little  ribbon  would  do,  in  the  style 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  only  in  various  colours  ;  and  then  every¬ 
body  would  be  able  to  see  at  once  how  much  the  wearer  was  worth. 
A  public  competition  of  this  kind  might  also  prove  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  it  has  been 
observed  that  hitherto  some  of  those  who  are  most  anxious  to 
make  a  display  of  wealth  in  social  life  are  apt  to  be  exceedingly 
modest  when  they  fill  up  their  Income-tax  papers.  But  it  t  e 
latter  were  published,  that  would  no  doubt  make  a  difierence. 
“  Etonensis,”  who  is  believed  to  have  a.  pretty  fancy  . tor  fiscal 
novelties,  might  perhaps  work  out  the  idea  during  his  present 
leisure. 


THE  OWSTON  INSCRIPTION. 

WHEN,  a  year  and  more  ago  {Saturday  Review,  May  30,  1874), 
we  tried  to  put  together  a  theory  of  the  use  ot  titles  and 
conventional  honorary  epithets,  we  did  not  look  forward  to  the 
strife  which  has  since  been  waged  about  one  particular  honorary 
epithet.  And  when,  somewhat  later  (August  22,  1874),  we 
spoke  our  mind  about  this  latter  case,  we  hardly  looked  forward  to 
see  it  brought  up  for  a  solemn  decision  in  a  court  even  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law.  °For  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  question  which  lies  beyond 
the  proper  sphere  of  law.  Even  if,  by  any  ingenuity,. .it  can 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  any  written  enactment,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  much  better  that  it  should  not  be  brought  within  its  scope. 
It  is  a  dispute  about  a  mere  epithet ;  but  it  is  something  more 
than  a  dispute  about  a  mere  epithet.  All  kinds  ot  questions  and 
controversies  which  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
could  not  fail  to  be  raised,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  have  been  raised, 
as  soon  as  the  point  at  issue  has  once  been  stirred.  Many  of  the 
comments  on  the  matter  are  in  themselves  absurd  enough,  but 
they  are  the  kind  of  comments  which  were  certain  to  be  raised  as 
soon  as  the  question  was  stirred  at  all.  And  we  cannot  keep 
down  a  little  feeling  of  satisfaction  that,  ii  all  parties  had 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  titles  and  epithets  which  we  tried 
to  lay  down  last  year,  the  question  never  could  have  been 
stirred  at  all.  For  our  rule  was  that,  whether  a  A  esleyan 
minister  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Reverend,  no  man, 
Wesleyan  minister  or  other,  should  call  himself  Reverend.  He 
should  wait  lor  other  people  to  call  him  so ;  that  is,  he  should 
not  himself  demand  the  reverence  of  other  people,  but  should 
wait  for  other  people  to  oiler  it  to  him  of  their  free  will.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  rule,  the  question  could  not  occur  in  the  lorm  in 
which  it  has  occurred.  It  might  have  occurred  about  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  the  Wesleyan  minister  himself ;  it  could  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  about  the  tombstone  of  the  Wesleyan  minister’s  daughter. 
For,  on  the  minister's  tomb,  his  children  or  friends  would  be  looked 
on  as  speaking,  and  as,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  claiming  the  reve¬ 
rence  of  others  for  the  deceased ;  while,  on  his  daughter’s  tomb¬ 
stone,  the  minister  himself  must  be  looked  on  as  speaking,  and  .  as 
claiming  reverence  for  himself  while  yet  living.  It  modern  in¬ 
scriptions  would  only  follow  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  ancient 
ones,  questions  of  this  kind  could  not  arise. 

The  judgment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  strike  us  as  a  model  of  a  legal  judgment.  There 
is  no  vigour  or  decision  about  it,  and  it  seems  to  drag  in  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  kind  of  matter  which  ought  to  be  kept  out 
of  such  a  document.  What  can  the  opinions  of  John  Wesley, 
and  the  rides  which  he  laid  down  for  the  preachers  of  his 
society,  have  to  do  with  the  inscription  on  the  Owston  tomb¬ 
stone  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  Wesley,  told  his  preachers  not 
to  call  themselves  “  Reverend,”  or  “  ministers,”  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  And  this  fact  is  one  which  may  fairly  enough  be  brought 
up  in  theological  controversy  with  the  Wesleyans.  It  is  perfectly 
fair  to  say,  You  call  yourselves  followers  of  John  Wesley,  and  yet 
you  do  the  very  things  which  John  Wesley  especially  told  you  not 
to  do.  But  what  has  the  teaching  of  Wesley  to  do  with  the  law  as 
to  the  tombstone  ?  “  It  was  urged,”  says  the  Chancellor,  “  that 

the  assumption  of  the  title  was  in  contravention  of  the  teaching  of 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  of  the  rides  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference.”  And  the  Chancellor  himself  goes  on 
to  discuss  the  teaching  of  Wesley,  and  the  position  of  Wesley,  as 
if  they  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Now  that 
a  thing  was  done  in  contravention  of  the  teaching  of  John  Wesley, 
or  of  the  rides  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  may  doubtless  be  good 
ground  of  accusation  before  the  ’Wesleyan  Conference,  but  what 
can  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  have  to  do  with  such 
questions?  He  is  not  set  there  to  judge  Wesleyan  law,  and  if 
questions  of  Wesleyan  law  are  brought  before  him,  he  may  fairly 
play  Gallio,  and  say  that  he  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters.  Or, 
if  he  likes  to  take  up  a  higher  ecclesiastical  tone,  he  may  say  with 
St.  Paul  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  judge  them  that  are  with¬ 
out,  having  enough  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  within.  As 
the  case  appears  in  the  judgment,  all  that  Mr.  Phillimore  had 
to  decide  was  whether  the  inscription  was  contrary  to  law. 
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Another  very  important  point  does  not  seem  to  have  turned  up  in 
the  case — namely,  what  the  rights  of  the  incumbent  with  regard  to 
inscriptions  in  the  churchyard  really  are.  Can  he  shut  out  an  in¬ 
scription  which  contains  nothing  contrary  to  sound  law  or  sound 
theology,  but  which  is  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  mere  silli¬ 
ness  or  ugliness  ?  The  ground  on  which  Mr.  Phillimore  decided 
against  the  inscription  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  likely  to 
disseminate  doctrines  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
that  it  might  lead  people  to  think  that  the  Church  of  England 
looked  on  a  Wesleyan  minister  as  a  lawful  minister  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments.  In  so  doing  he  stumbles  on  an  objection 
which  strikes  us  as  really  more  to  the  point  than  the  objection 
which  was  really  taken.  Mr.  Phillimore  doubts  whether  the  word 
“  minister  ”  was  not  open  to  objection  as  well  as  the  word 
“  reverend.”  We  should  have  said  that  from  Mr.  Phillimore’s 
point  of  view  the  word  “minister”  was  far  more  open  to  objec¬ 
tion  than  the  word  “  reverend.”  The  word  “  minister  ”  has  a 
meaning,  the  word  “reverend”  really  has  none.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Church  of  England  the  word  “  minister  ”  means 
a  lawfully  ordained  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  and  to  allow  a  man 
to  be  called  a  minister  might  seem  to  imply  an  acknowledgment 
of  him  as  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.  But  the  epithet  “  reverend  ” 
really  means  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  epithet  of  courtesy,  which 
is  nowhere  used  in  the  formulas  of  the  Church,  except  once, 
where  it  is  not  used  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  modern 
courtesy.  As  a  mere  title  of  courtesy,  it  is  incapable  of  legal  defi¬ 
nition  ;  and  it  is  merely  modern  usage  which  gives  it  to  every 
clergyman,  and  to  nobody  but  clergymen.  What  would  Mr. 
Phillimore  have  said  to  an  inscription  in  which  the  epithet  was 
given  to  a  judge?  which  was  once  not  unusual.  We  really  do 
not  understand  what  the  Chancellor  means — and  perhaps  we  ought 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  probably  puzzled  reporter — when  he  is 
made  to  say,  “  The  inscription  did  not  run  as  if  that  were  a  mere 
claim  of  the  title  by  that  gentleman ;  it  stated  his  title  as  a  fact.” 
“  If  the  inscription  had  been  worded  in  any  way  which  should 
show  that  that  was  an  asserted  title,  he  would  have  strained  a 
point  in  his  favour  and  issued  a  citation.”  We  understand  him 
better  when  he  asks,  “whether  the  authorities  of  a  church  in 
Westminster  could  be  compelled  to  describe  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster.”  The  Chancellor  says 
distinctly  that  he  sees  “  no  substantial  distinction  between  such  a 
case  and  that  before  him.”  Now  surely  the  analogous  case  would 
be  if  Mr.  Keet  had  been  described  not  simply  as  Wesleyan 
minister,  but  as  Bishop  or  Rector  of  Lincoln  or  Owston,  or  some 
other  place  in  the  diocese.  But  it  is  plain  that  both  the 
promoters  of  the  suit  and  the  Chancellor  himself  were 
much  more  troubled  at  the  word  “reverend”  than  they  were  at 
the  word  “minister.”  This  shows  how  thoroughly  all  matters 
of  this  kind  have  become  matters  of  feeling  and  habit  rather 
than  of  law  or  of  principle  of  any  kind.  The  word  “  minister,” 
the  use  of  which  might  possibly  be  taken  as  implying  a  theo¬ 
logical  admission,  passes  almost  unchallenged ;  the  Chancellor 
speaks  of  it  merely  by  the  way.  This  is  because  everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  phrase  “  Wesleyan  minister  ” — because  many 
would  even  use  the  word  “  minister  ”  with  a  little  tinge  of  con¬ 
tempt  as  distinguished  from  “  clergyman  ” — while  it  is  about  the 
mere  epithet  “  reverend  ”  which  implies  nothing,  and  does  not 
commit  anybody  to  anything,  that  the  uproar  really  arises. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  simply 
silly  from  beginning  to  end.  Perhaps  there  are  still — there  cer¬ 
tainly  were  a  few  years  ago — several  people  who  claimed  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  epithet  of  “  honourable,”  though  they  certainly  had  in 
strictness  no  right  to  it.  Would  any  dispute  have  arisen  if  any  of 
them  had  been  called  “  honourable  ”  on  a  tombstone  ?  And  what  of 
the  far  more  serious  case  of  the  church  where  the  curious  may  see 
a  succession  of  tablets  in  memory  of  persons  described  as  Earls  of 
Banbury,  though  the  House  of  Lords  had  distinctly  rejected  their 
claim  to  that  title  ?  The  whole  thing  is  foolish  and  trifling,  and 
Mr.  Phillimore  has  certainly  not  dealt  with  it  m  a  way  to  make 
matters  better.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  need  for  such  an 
outburst  as  that  of  the  Times  about  “gratuitous  wrong,”  about  “a 
decision  injurious  to  the  whole  Dissenting  community,”  about 
“  odium  theologicum,”  and  how  “  every  Churchman  in  whom  reli¬ 
gious  rancour  has  not  extinguished  the  germs  of  human  feeling 
will  have  been  shocked  at  the  treatment  to  which  Mr.  Keet  has 
been  subjected.”  We  are  quite  unconscious  of  any  religious  ran¬ 
cour  towards  anybody,  but  “  shocked  ”  is  rather  a  big  word  for  the 
feeling  of  annoyance  awakened  by  mere  silliness  on  both  sides.  We 
dare  say  the  tombstone  is  ugly  enough  anyhow,  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  awkward  epithet  must  have  made  the  inscription  look,  as 
it  makes  a  title-page  look,  yet  uglier  than  it  would  have  looked 
without  it.  Instead  of  the  thunder  of  the  Times,  we  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the  Morning  Post,  though 
it  does  sound  a  little  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Ready-to-Halt.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  “  a  somewhat  painful  instance  of  much  ado  about  nothing  ” ; 
but  one  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  solemn  way  in  which  the 
same  paper  goes  on  to  discuss  the  history  of  honorary  epithets,  a 
subject  which  the  Morning  Post  at  any  rate  ought  to  have  at  its 
fingers’  ends : — 

No  doubt  the  word  reverend  was  originally  used  only  of  persons  who  had 
been  episcopally  ordained,  simply  because  in  those  days  none  were  ordained 
in  any  other  way.  But  after  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  as  the  result  of 
Cranmer’s  encouraging  the  immigration  of  German  reformers,  the  title 
came  to  be  used  towards  all  ministers  alike,  whether  episcopally  ordained 
or  not,  and  thus  it  has  become  a  sort  of  accepted  designation  for  persons 
who  by  their  own  co-religionists  are  considered  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
ministry. 


The  Morning  Post  would  really  seem  to  think  that  a  fixed  system 
of  conventional  epithets  had  existed,  like  the  Koran,  from  all 
eternity.  If  people,  especially  clergymen,  could  only  understand 
how  very  modern  and  how  very  meaningless  they  are,  they  would 
hardly  be  so  touchy  about  them ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Post  is 
quite  right  when  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  epithet  of  “  reverend  ” 
implies  no  priestly  office,  and  does  not  clash  with  any  claims  of 
the  Church  of  England  clergy. 

The  whole  thing  however  may,  from  another  point  of  view,  be 
looked  at  more  seriously.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  odd  position 
of  a  national  Church  which  in  legal  theory  is  held  to  be  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  nation,  but  which  in  point  of  fact  is  far  from  being 
so.  The  strange  thing  is  that  there  should  be  people  who  do  not 
frequent  the  church  while  living,  who  act  as  ministers  of  rival 
religious  bodies,  but  who  still  wish  to  use  the  churchyard  for 
themselves  or  their  dead  friends.  The  thing  is  perfectly  natural 
under  the  circumstances — that  is,  one  can  easily  see  how  it  came 
about — but  it  is  none  the  less  strange  in  itself.  The  daughter  of 
the  Wesleyan  minister  must,  we  conceive,  have  been  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  with  the  Church  of  England  service  read  by  the  in¬ 
cumbent  or  by  some  other  clergyman  of  the.  Church  of  England. 
As  the  Wesleyan  minister  wishes  for  the  Church  of  England  ser¬ 
vice  for  his  daughter,  he  or  his  friends  would  most  likely  wish  it 
for  himself  in  the  same  case.  Would  it  be  refused  ?  Could  it 
be  refused  ?  Would  any  clergyman  venture  to  press  the  natural 
interpretation  of  those  canons  which  denounce  ipso  facto  excom¬ 
munication  against  a  large  class  of  people,  among  whom  Wesleyan 
ministers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reckoned  ?  If  he  did  venture  to 
press  it,  would  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  or  any 
other  judge  venture  to  bear  him  out  in  so  doing  ?  That  is  to  say, 
the  Wesleyan  minister  is,  according  to  the  canons,  an  excommuni¬ 
cated  schismatic  ;  and  yet  no  one  would  venture  to  treat  him  as 
such  in  a  matter  far  graver  and  much  more  a  matter  of  principle 
than  an  inscription  over  a  grave.  If,  notwithstanding  his  un¬ 
authorized  and  schismatical  ministry,  the  Wesleyan  minister  is  to 
be  treated  by  the  Church  as  a  departed  brother,  it  is  absurd  indeed 
to  raise  disputes  about  a  conventional  epithet  on  a  tombstone. 


RUMOURS  OF  RELIGIOUS  WAR. 

MONT  ALEMBERT  used  to  call  himself  a  son  of  the  Crusaders, 
but  in  the  days  when  his  name  was  most  widely  known  the 
idea  of  a  new  crusade  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  veriest 
craze  of  a  disordered  brain.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  four  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  little  more  than  ten 
years  before  the  smouldering  enmities  of  North  and  South  broke 
into  a  flame  in  America,  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  universal  brotherhood  and 
peace.  War  would  henceforth  be  regarded  as  an  obsolete  form  of 
barbarism ;  our  swords  were  to  be  converted,  if  not  exactly  into 
ploughshares — for  the  agricultural  interest  was  not  in  the  ascendant 
just  then — into  scientific  instruments  of  various  kinds ;  “  the  railway 
and  the  steamship  ”  were  to  be  the  symbols  at  once  of  advancing 
knowledge  and  cosmopolitan  unity,  and  the  banners  of  rival 
armies  were  to  be  furled,  as  the  great  poet  of  the  day  had  sung,  in 
the  “  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world.”  The  Hyde 
Park  Exhibition  of  1851  was  a  kind  of  solemn  pageant  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  introduction  of  the  reign  of  peace.  And  if  war  alto¬ 
gether  was  out  of  date,  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  was  a 
religious  war.  Civilized  society  was  expected  henceforth  to  be¬ 
come  very  much  what  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  described,  in  his 
famous  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Tamworth  Reading  Room 
and  Library — “an  edifice  in  which  men  of  all  political  opinions  and 
all  religious  feelings  may  unite  in  the  furtherance  of  knowledge, 
without  the  asperities  of  party  feeling.”  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Christian  and  Deist,  had  laid  aside 
their  immemorial  feuds ;  or,  as  Lord  Brougham  expressed 
it  in  his  lectures  at  Glasgow,  “  the  evil  spirits  of  tyranny 
and  persecution  which  haunted  the  long  night  now  gone  down 
the  sky  were  put  to  flight,”  and  the  old  dogmatic  unity  of  the 
dark  ages  was  being  replaced  by  the  nobler  harmony  of  men 
who  “  agreed  to  differ  ”  on  all  points  of  “  controversial  divinity,” 
and  were  all  the  better  friends  for  the  difference.  Everybody,  "in 
short,  of  whatever  creed  or  country,  was  to  shake  hands  with 
everybody  else  all  round  ;  as  the  children  say,  we  were  all  to  kiss 
and  be  friends,  and  so  to  remain  for  all  future  time.  On  the  abstract 
merits  of  this  philosophy  of  comfortable  optimism  we  make  no 
comment  here ;  but  the  anticipations  it  fostered  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  justified  by  the  event.  Within  a  few  years  from 
the  period  referred  to,  first  the  Old  World  and  then  the  New  were 
distracted  by  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  wars  no  less 
destructive,  in  some  cases  far  more  so,  have  followed  since.  And 
it  is  curious  that  the  religious  element,  supposed  to  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  for  ever,  has  been  more  or  less  prominent  in  all  of  them. 
The  Holy  Plaoes  formed  at  least  the  pretext  of  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Russia;  Abolition  was  distinctly  used  as  a 
religious  cry  in  America ;  the  French  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the 
Prussian  invasion  of  France  at  a  later  date,  were  still  more  closely 
and  directly  mixed  up  with  religious  controversy.  Never,  in  fact, 
could  it  be  more  truly  said,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  a  modern  political 
school,  that  “  the  religious  question  is  the  order  of  the  day.”  In 
one  sense  of  course  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  ground  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are  concerned,  however,  only  with  the  fact  just  now  as  it 
bears  on  the  possible  danger  of  serious  complications  in  the  social 
and  political  order  of  the  world. 
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The  recent  disturbances  at  Antwerp,  to  which  we  have  else¬ 
where  referred,  supply  one  only  out  of  many  indications  of  the 
explosive  condition  of  the  elements  with  which  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  charged.  In  itself  the  affair  looks  insignificant  enough, 
and  the  obvious  comment  it  suggests  is  that  the  Government 
should  have  made  up  its  mind  from  the  outset  which  of  two  courses 
to  adopt,  and  should  have  acted  accordingly.  Either  public  proces¬ 
sions  and  pilgrimages  should  be  forbidden,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in 
France,  or,  if  that  is  held  to  be  unadvisable  in  so  Catholic  a  country 
as  Belgium,  means  should  be  taken  to  enforce  such  an  observance  of 
outward  decorum  as  may  protect  those  who  take  part  in  them 
from  having  their  feelings  outraged  in  a  matter  about  which  Roman 
Catholic  believers  are  known  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive.  It  was 
obviously  improper,  and  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  to  allow  these  Corpus  Christi  processions  to  parade  the 
streets,  and  also  to  leave  schoolboys  of  a  sceptical  or  mischievous 
disposition  at  liberty  to  insult  them;  yet  this  was.  apparently 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  Government  had  arrived  in  the 
first  instance.  But  the  real  interest  of  the  dispute  lies  deeper. 
Belgium  may  be  considered,  in  a  religious  or  theological  sense,  a 
sort  of  microcosm  of  Europe.  The  combustible  elements  which 
are  elsewhere  more  or  less  held  in  solution  are  there  precipitated. 
Any  one  who  cares  to  examine  the  Parliamentary  reports  in  the 
Indepenclnnee  Beige  will  easily  apprehend  what  we  mean.  Language 
which  Mr.  Whalley  would  not  for  a  moment  be  suffered  to  use  at  W est- 
minster  is  habitually  addressed  by  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  Belgian  Chambers  to  an  audience  chiefly  composed  of  ardent 
Ultramontanes,  who  of  course  are  not  slow  to  repay  their  ad¬ 
versaries  in  kind.  Such  terms  as  “  cretin  and  “  infidel  repre¬ 
sent  the  reciprocal  amenities  of  debate,  and  the  odium,  theologicum 
is  imported  into  what  would  seem  at  first  sight  the  most  irrelevant 
and  purely  secular  discussions.  The  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  for 
instance,  were  made  for  some  years  the  chosen  battle-ground  of  the 
Ultramontanes  and  their  opponents.  Now  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  occurs  in  a  country  distinguished  by  its  Liberal  in¬ 
stitutions  and  its  commercial  activity,  neither  of  which,  therefore, 
afford  any  security  against  the  extremes  of  religious  or  irreligious 
fanaticism.  But  if  Belgium  offers  a  typical,  it  is  certainly 
not  an  isolated,  instance  of  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  prominent  phenomena  of  the  modern  world.  Th® 
suggestive,  though  somewhat  intemperate,  work  of  the  Abbe 
Michaud,  to  which  we  called  attention  not  long  ago,  contains 
abundant  evidence  of  the  state  of  religious  tension  in  fiance. 
Since  then  the  subject  has  been  further  illustrated  by  the  mande- 
ment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  about  the  approaching  festival  of 
Margaret  Alacoque  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  church  of  the 
Save  Cceur,  and  the  angry  criticisms  upon  it  in  the  democratic 
press.  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  in  this  connexion  to 
one  of  the  prophecies  which  have  been  so  widely  disseminated  of 
late  in  France,  and  which  undoubtedly  express  the  aspirations,  if 
not  the  convictions,  of  a  large  section  of  the  population.  It  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  an  Ultramontane  organ  entitled  the  Hosier  de 
Marie,  and  expressly  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Viro-in,  and  it  disposes  of  the  future  of  Europe  in  a  manner  equally 
"ratifying  and  precise.  Another  war,  we  are  informed,  will  ere 
Tong  break  out  between  France  and  Prussia.  But  meanwhile 
a  Frenchman  will  have  discovered  a  new  and  tremendous  im¬ 
plement  of  warfare.  The  earlier  incidents  of  the  struggle  are 
then  narrated  in  detail,  and  we  are  told  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
decisive  battle  the  Italians  will  demand  the  restoration  of  IN  ice, 
and  will  make  their  way  as  far  as  Lyons,  but  will  promptly 
retreat  on  hearing  of  the  Prussian  defeat.  The  circumstances  of 
the  great  battle  are  next  minutely  described.  It  ends  in  the  com¬ 
plete  rout  of  the  Germans,  with  enormous  slaughter,  and  their 
first  army  takes  flight  by  Chalons,  Thionville,  and  Cologne,  till  it 
reaches  Konigsberg.  The  second  army  is  defeated  on  the  Loire,  and 
flies  by  way  of  Nancy  and  Metz;  the  third  escapes  through  Alsace. 
The  three  victorious  armies  of  France  then  combine  and  march  to¬ 
gether  to  Berlin,  where  papers  are  discovered  seriously  compromising 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  armies  therefore  proceed  to  Kbmgs- 
berg,  where  the  Russians  are  defeated,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 
il  Prussia  ceases  to  exist.  Poland  is  restored.  Austria  gives  up 
her  Polish  provinces,  but  is  indemnified  on  the  side  of  Greece. 
The  borders  of  France  are  extended  to  Frankfort,  and  embrace  part 
of  Bavaria.  The  Pope  regains  his  rights.  Italy  is  defeated  and 
divided  into  three  kingdoms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Italian 
campaign  the  Pope  dies.  The  legitimate  princes  are  lestoied.  in 
Spain.”  A  supplementary  prophecy  arranges  the  future  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  where  also  the  persecuted  Church  triumphs.  Switzerland 
retains  its  republican  constitution,  but  is  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  this  wild 
rodomontade,  but  a  straw  will  show  which  way  the  stream  is 
flowing,  and  some  predictions  help  to  secure  their  own  fulfilment. 
The  multiplication  and  fervent  acceptance  of  these  highly  suggestive 
revelations  among  an  excitable  people  smarting  under  the  sense 
of  recent  humiliation  at  the  hands,  as  they  are  continually  re¬ 
minded,  of  a  Protestant  and  persecuting  Power,  do  not  promise 
well  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  And  if  for  a  while  there 
is  a  lull  in  the  internal  religious  conflict  in  France,  and  the 
Liberals,  as  M.  Michaud  bitterly  complains,  are  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ultramontanes,  that  is  only  because  they  are 
united  for  the  moment  in  hatred  of  a  common  foe. 

If  we  turn  from  France  to  Germany,  there  the  religious  contest 
is  already  in  full  swing.  And  however  we  may  choose  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  immediate  responsibility  of  its  outbreak  between  the 
Courts  of  Rome  and  Berlin,  both  Powers  are  alike  obeying  the 


impulse  of  a  movement  which  they  did  not  originate,  and  can  only 
partially  control.  Pius  IX.  has  no  doubt  contributed  much  during 
his  long  Pontificate  to  tire  Ultramontane  reaction,  but  it  had  begun 
before  his  time,  and  even  if  his  whole  attitude  had  not  been  changed 
bv  the  events  of  1848,  his  early  Liberalism  could  not  have  held  out 
against  it.  Nor  would  Germany  have  long  continued  passive  under 
the  irritating  pressure,  both  literary  and  political,  of  Vaticanism, 
had  Prince  Bismarck  done  nothing  to  precipitate  the  crisis,  in 
Italy  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  are  varied,  but  the  same  causes 
lie  at  the  root  of  it.  And  this  is  also  true  of  Switzerland. 
Indeed  the  battle  of  rival  faiths,  or  rival  extremes,  or  ol 
faith  and  unbelief,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
which  under  different  forms  is  agitating  almost  every  country 
on  the  Continent,  is  a  fact  of  European,  not  to  say  of  world-wide, 
significance.  And  it  gives  plausibility  at  least  to  the  fears  or  hopes 
of  those  who  predict  that  the  next  great  war  will  be  distinctly  a 
religious  war. 

The  “  streak  of  silver  sea  ”  which  separates  England  from  so  many 
of  the  troubles  of  her  neighbours  counts  of  course  for  something 
here.  And  the  character  of  our  national  history,  which  diners  in 
so  many  important  respects  from  that  of  every  Continental  State, 
counts  for  more.  But  still  it  does  not  need  familiarity  with  the 
prophecies  of  “  Cassandra  ”  to  discern  that  even  here  there  are 
elements  of  theological  discord  which  mark  a  state  of  leeling 
that  would  have  been  wholly  strange  and  scarcely  intelligible  to 
our  grandfathers.  Secular  knowledge  and  education,  according 
to  the  most  trusted  luminaries  of  a  past  generation,  were  to  be 
the  panacea  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  especially  were  to  exalt  men  above  the  littleness  and 
asperities  “  which  ignorance  and  denominational  separation  had 
fostered.”  Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  so ;  but  meanwhile  the 
liveliest  asperities  of  a  mediaeval  Council  are  most  vividly  lecalled 
by  the  debates  of  a  modern  School  Board.  It  would  be  easy  to 
illustrate  the  same  phenomenon  from  the  literary  organs  of  the 
most  opposite  schools  of  thought.  But  we  have  already  said 
enough  to  prove  that  of  England  too  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
“  the  religious  question  is  the  order  of  the  day.”  That  there  is 
anythin^  like  the  same  intensity  and  antagonism  of  adverse  forces 
here  as  In  many  Continental  countries  we  are  of  course  very  far 
from  affirming;  but  a  perceptible  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  some  prominent  persons  who  might  be  named,  mainly 
through  more  general  causes. 


GLAMORGAN. 

THE  author  of  Murray’s  Handbook  to  the  English  and  Welsh 
Cathedrals  recommends  the  undertaking  of  short  home 
tours  in  the  spring,  or  even  the  winter.  Perhaps,  for  the  milder 
at  least  of  these  seasons,  there  is  no  better  mode  of  testing  the 
value  of  his  counsel  than  a  peaceful  inroad  into  one  of  those 
Welsh  counties  whence  of  old  the  Celt  issued  forth  to  plunder  the 
Saxon,  and  so  originated  that  intimate  association  of  “  Welshman” 
and  “thief”  which  has  been  an  article  of  faith  with  us  from  our 
cradles.  Amongst  the  counties  of  South  Wales  none  is,  for  many 
reasons,  equally  suitable  for  this  purpose  with  Glamorganshire.  It 
combines  to  an  exceptional  extent  the  attractions  ol  climate  and 
scenery,  hill  and  dale,  seaboard  and  down,  black  country  and  green 
sward,  busy  life  and  sequestered  sleepy  hollow ;  it  has  a  history 
in  keeping  with  the  riches  of  its  soil  and  the  undulations  ot  its 
hill  and  valley ;  and,  what  is  most  to  the  tourist’s  purpose,  it  offers 
one  or  two  excellent  centres  whence  the  whole  county  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  visited — centres  where  a  man  need  neither  starve  nor  feel 
lonely,  and  where  civilization  (which  it  is  a  mistake  to  leave 
behind  us,  if  we  can  help  it)  is  sufficiently  present  to  ensure  good 
postal  communications,  daily  papers,  and  a  choice  of  fairly  modern 
means  of  locomotion.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Brecknock,  on  the 
east  by  Monmouth,  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on 
the  west  and  north-west  by  the  bay  and  county  of  Carmarthen,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Englishman’s  access  to  Glamorganshire  will  ordi¬ 
narily  be  by  the  eastern  border ;  and  for  a  brief  tour  of  the  whole 
district  no  better  scheme  can  be  devised  than  to  start  from  Car¬ 
diff  at  the  south-east,  use  the  South  Wales  line  via  Llantrissant, 
Bridgend,  and  Briton  Ferry  as  far  as  Neath,  and  then,  unless  time 
permits  a  divergence  at  Llandore  to  Swansea  and  Gower,  which 
are  an  excursion  of  themselves,  to  work  one  s  way  to  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  through  the  beautiful 
and  diversified  scenery  of  the  Vale  ol  Neath,  this  latter  part  of 
the  route  will  afford  a  taste,  not  only  of  charming  river  scenery, 
including  several  striking  waterfalls,  but  also  of  the  hilly 
regions  of  North  Glamorgan,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  by  a  chair  of  elevations  running  from  east  to  west  through 
its  centre,  from  which  to  the  sea  is  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  a 
rich  undulating  land  divided  by  Swansea  Bay  from  the  kindred 
tract  of  Gower  to  the  south-west.  In  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  and  in 
Gower  the  climate  is  mild  enough  for  myrtle  and  arbutus  to  grow 
out  of  doors,  and  the  air  so  healthful  that  Mr.  Thoms  ought  to  be 
banished  thithe?  for  his  scepticism,  and  with  a  view  to  realizing 
the  remarkable  longevity  of  the  natives  who  breathe  it.  II  in  oui 
present  sketch  we  seem  to  slight  the  beauties  of  Gower,  and  only 
to  notice  in  passing'  one  of  its  archaeological  features,  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  set  down  to  indifference,  but  rather  to  an  unfavouiable 
reminiscence  of  Swansea,  the  starting-point  for  it.  V  hen  last  we 
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visited  that  place,  the  sickly  smoke  of  the  copper-works,  and  its 
baneful  influence  on  everything  in  the  shape  of  vegetation, were  but 
scantily  atoned  for  by  decent  accommodation  at  the  inns.  Very 
likely  this  may  have  been  changed  now,  but,  until  we  are  sure  of 
it,  commend  us  rather  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  county ;  and,  in 
justification  of  this  preference,  let  us  suppose  Cardiff  to  be  our 
first  resting  place. 

The  town  itself  is  worth  a  study,  independently  of  its  docks, 
and  a  good  word  is  due  to  the  clean  broad  streets,  the  well-kept 
public  gardens,  the  free  libraries,  the  Natural  History  Society, 
and  other  substantial  tokens  that  those  who  take  the  lead  and  bear 
rule  in  this  ancient  borough  are  not  indifferent  to  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  of  the  people.  To  a  casual  observer  Cardiff  contrasts 
somewhat  strikingly  in  these  respects  with  the  inland  and  more 
purely  Welsh  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Greatly  in  favour  of 
Cardiff  is  the  facility  it  affords  for  turning  your  back  upon  the 
town  and  trade  by  half-a-dozen  or  more  easy  outlets.  When  the 
tourist  has  “  done  ”  the  never-ending  docks,  he  has  but  to  take 
the  steamer,  and  be  transported  to  the  breezy  headland  and  fine 
Channel  view  of  Penarth,  from  which  the  eye  embraces  Clevedon 
and  Weston,  with  Flat  Holmes  and  Steep  Holmes  in  midsea 
between  them.  When  he  has  visited  the  mixture  of  ancient 
and  modern  in  Lord  Bute's  castle  (approached  direct  from  the  top 
of  High  Street),  and  contrasted  the  Curthose  Tower,  wherein  the 
eyes  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  were  not  put  out,  with  Mr. 
Burgess’s  observatory  or  smoking-tower,  which  dwarfs  and  overtops 
every  other  tower,  spire,  or  chimney,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  the 
environs,  and  which  must  have  cost  the  Marquess  of  Bute  a  mint  of 
money,  with  its  marble  steps  and  alabaster  fittings  ;  and  when  he 
has  condoned  the  dubious  harmony  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
castle  with  the  octagonal  moated  keep,  on  the  score  of  the  liberality 
which  allows  free  access  to  the  walks  and  ramparts  tastefully 
planted  with  evergreens  and  affording  charming  prospects,  he  may 
track  the  meadows  of  the  Taft'  to  the  cathedral  of  Llandaff.  There 
he  may  feel  thankful  that  the  Vandals  who  a  century  ago  pro¬ 
posed  to  substitute  for  the  ruined  presbytery,  choir,  and  part  of  the 
nave,  a  quasi-Italian  temple  (the  plan  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
King's  Handbook  to  the  Welsh  Cathedrals ),  were  let  and  hindered 
in  their  barbarism,  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  present  Dean, 
strongly  and  heartily  supported,  to  consummate  a  real  restoration, 
conservative  of  features  in  which  it  resembles  Rheims  and  Ripon 
as  to  the  west  front,  and  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Here¬ 
ford  as  regards  the  arch  from  the  choir  into  the  Lady  Chapel.  It 
is  possible  that  when  the  builders  of  Llandaff,  which  was  begun 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  built  this  arch, 
that  from  the  choir  into  the  ambulatory  beyond  it  at  Hereford 
was  in  their  mrnds.  Externally  the  “  Church  on  the  Taff” 
is  singularly  beautiful,  and  exquisitely  situated,  whilst  the 
deanery  and  the  prebendal  houses  have  so  far  given  a  tone  to  the 
modern  architecture  of  the  precincts  that  the  surrounding  village 
no  longer  strikes  one  as  a  straggling  lot  of  cottages,  but  rather 
as  a  smiling  suburb,  where  a  delightful  retirement  might  be 
realized  under  the  shadow  of  the  church.  It  is  no  fault  of 
the  restorers  of  Llandaff,  but  a  result  of  the  petty  economies 
which  clipped  the  revenues  of  the  Welsh  dioceses,  and  well  nigh 
confiscated  one  of  them,  that,  as  at  St.  Asaph,  and  we  suppose  at 
St.  David's  and  Bangor,  but  not  as  iu  English  cathedrals,  a  dozen 
choristers,  a  single  canon,  and  a  single  minor  canon,  with  the 
verger  and  organist,  represent  the  total  staff  engaged  in  the  week¬ 
day  services  at  Llandaff  Cathedral.  The  fact  that  there  is  but  one 
canon’s  house  to  “share  and  share  about ”  seems  to  imply  that 
“  our  rulers  loved  to  have  it  so.” 

But  to  return  to  our  starting-point,  Cardiff.  Before  the  Rliym- 
ney  train  starts  for  Caerphilly  Castle  there  will  be  time  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  St.  Join’s  Church,  of  which  we  are  told 
that  it  was  more  than  once  designed  to  supplant  and  super¬ 
sede  Llandaff.  This  must  have  been  in  virtue  of  its  external 
appearance,  its  high  Perpendicular  tower  with  graceful  open  battle¬ 
ments  and  pinnacles,  and  the  elegance  of  the  decorative  moulding 
of  the  west  door.  Inside,  St.  John’s  is  a  dark  dingy  church,  be- 
pewed  and  be-galleried  in  the  once  approved  fashion ;  and  its 
curious  altar-tombs  of  the  Herberts  lie  hidden,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  north  aisle.  The  ruins  of  White  Friars,  a  seat  of 
these  Herberts,  are  discoverable  after  a  little  search  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Sophia  Park.  In  castles  there  is  nothing  in 
Glamorganshire  to  outdo  Caerphilly,  which  can  be  reached  by  a 
railway  trip  of  ten  miles,  and  will  amply  repay  the  journey.  In 
the  extent  which  it  covers  this  ruin  reminds  us  of  Ludlow  or  of 
Kenilworth,  though  its  flat  situation  takes  oft'  from  its  grand  pro¬ 
portions,  and  though  the  drying-up  of  the  twofold  moats 
diminishes  the  impression  of  the  strength  of  this  Edwardian 
castle  when  it  was  in  its  glory.  That  it  held  or  needed 
the  fabulous  amount  of  live  and  dead  stock  said  to  have  been 
found  in  it  when  the  younger  Despenser  capitulated  in  1327  is 
probably  a  figment  based  on  the  tradition  of  the  arbitrary  spoliation 
of  the  neighbourhood  by  the  De  Clares  and  Despensers,  which, 
according  to  Nicholas's  Annals  of  South  Wales  (ii.  538),  made 
“  gone  to  Caerphilly  ”  a  proverb  for  anything  which  was  hopelessly 
lost.  The  main  entrance  was  on  the  east  by  a  raised  causeway 
and  pier  of  masonry  detached  in  the  middle  of  the  moat,  and  fitted 
with  drawbridges.  The  gate-house  with  a  turret  on  either  side, 
and  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  sixty  feet,  was  guarded  with  port¬ 
cullis,  stockades,  and  loopholes  iu  the  turret  walls.  And,  sup¬ 
posing  this  to  have  been  taken  by  assault  or  treachery,  another 
moat  still  insulated  the  main  body  of  the  castle  proper,  the  outer 
gate  of  which  has  been  crushed  by  the  ruins  of  an  inner  gate¬ 


house  which  has  been  split  in  twain,  one  half  yet  remaining 
erect  while  the  other  collapsed  into  the  moat,  by  the  same  ex¬ 
plosion  which  has  caused  that  very  striking  feature  of  Caerphilly, 
its  leaning  tower.  In  the  inner  court  or  bailey  the  arrangements 
are  very  imposing— the  gTeat  hall  to  the  left,  and  the  chapel  east 
of  it,  the  bold  western  gatehouse,  the  vaulted  passage  toward  the 
moat,  and  the  various  offices.  This  castle  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factorily  described  by  Mr.  Clark  of  Dowlais.  After  Caerphilly, 
Castle  Ooch,  which  may  be  reached  either  by  the  Taff'  Vale  Rail¬ 
way  from  Cardiff  in  six  miles  and  a  half,  or  by  a  walk  across 
the  hills  to  the  left  of  the  station  from  Caerphilly,  is  chiefly 
notable  for  its  picturesque  situation  on  an  escarpment  of  mountain 
limestone,  which  contrasts  with  the  red  dolomite  material  whence 
it  takes  its  name.  The  Red  Castle  must  have  powerfully  com¬ 
manded  the  mountain  gorges  and  passes  inland;  otherwise  it 
lacks  the  air  of  importance  which  characterizes  Coity,  near 
Bridgend — a  fortress,  like  most  of  the  Glamorgan  castles,  assigned 
by  Robert  Fitzkamon  to  one  of  the  twelve  knights,  his  comrades  in 
arms,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Coity  Castle  is  an  extensive 
ruin  with  an  outer  and  inner  ballium  and  the  usual  outworks. 
Two  blocks  of  buildings  are  remarkable,  one  for  a  fine  poi-tal,  and 
the  other  for  the  remains  of  a  stone  vaulted  hall  with  a  vaulted 
passage  beside  it. 

We  must  not  bid  adieu  to  Cardiff  without  noting  that  it  has  other 
sights  within  a  walk,  such  as  St.  Mellon’s  Church  to  the  east,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  railway  to  Newport  on  the  left ;  St. 
Fagan’s,  with  its  castle-walls,  church,  and  picturesque  village  on 
the  Ely,  and  two  famous  cromlechs  within  some  three  miles  of 
the  last-named  station,  in  St.  Lvthan’s  and  St.  Nicholas’  parishes. 
Both  these  are  on  the  Dyft'ryn  estate.  These  stupendous  remains 
of  sepulchral  chambers,  no  doubt  originally  covered  by  a  tumulus, 
are  of  such  proportions  as  make  us  marvel  at  the  motive  power 
and  the  vast  amount  of  manual  labour  which  it  must  have  taken  to 
place  them  in  situ.  The  nearest,  that  at  St.  Nicholas,  has  a  cap¬ 
stone  22  ft.  9  in.  by  15  ft.  8  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  6  in.  thick,  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  east  end  by  three  props,  the  largest  measuring 
5  ft.  5  in.  in  height  by  2  ft.  9  in.  in  width  ;  at  the  west  bv  a  single¬ 
prop  11  ft.  8  in.  wide  by  2  ft.  10  in.  high;  and  on  the  north  by 
another  1 3  ft.  8  in.  by  5  ft.  The  other  is  less  than  a  mile  from  it  to  the 
south,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  curious  little  church  of  St. 
Lythan’s,  in  a  field  almost  opposite  one  of  the  lodges  to  Dyffryn, 
but  so  conspicuous  that  none  could  miss  it.  Its  dimensions  (for 
which,  as  for  those  of  the  other,  we  are  indebted  to  a  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lukis  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Archasologia  Catn- 
brensis)  are: — “Height  to  top  of  capstone,  11  ft.  8  in. ;  length, 
14  ft.  8  in.  by  10  ft. ;  thickness,  2  ft.  6  in.  The  height  of  the  south 
prop  is  9  ft.  11  in.  by  1 1  ft.  6  in.,  and  thickness  1  ft.  6  in. ;  of  the 
northern,  9  ft.  10  in.  by  10  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  9  in.  thick;  and  of 
the  western  7  ft.  6  in.  high  by  4  ft.  8  in.  wide.”  It  is  to  be  observed, 
(though  we  have  not  seen  this  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  St. 
Lythan’s  cromlech)  that  the  western  prop  has  a  round  hole  to¬ 
wards  its  top.  Mr.  Lukis  mentions  other  cromlechs  near  Llantris- 
sant  on  the  South  Wales  line ;  and  no  visitor  to  Gower  will 
dream  of  overlooking  Arthur’s  Stone.  At  Llantrissant  there  is 
much  to  repay  the  tourist  in  vestiges  of  a  British  camp  and  an 
Edwardian  castle,  and  the  town  is  one  of  those  old-world  places 
where  you  would  expect  to  find  old  charters  and  old  municipal  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  which  you  would  group  with  Llantwit,  near  Cow- 
bridge,  or  with  Kenfig,  near  Bridgend  and  Pyle,  except  that  it  has 
not  the  old  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  the  one,  and  has  never  suffered 
the  sand  deluges  of  the  other.  From  Llantrissant  we  may  take  the 
branch  line  to  Cowbridge,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  its 
pleasant  old-world  aspect,  its  ancient  walls  and  south  gate,  its 
church  or  chapel  of  ease  with  a  north  aisle  to  the  chancel,  and  a 
south  to  the  nave,  and  its  neighbouring  castles  of  St.  Quentin’s 
and  Penlline.  Thence  might  be  made  short  and  easy  excursions 
to  Llantwit  and  St.  Donat’s,  to  the  remains  of  that  architectural 
medley,  Beaupre  House,  in  which  a  travelled  native  mason  blended 
Greek  and  Gothic  styles,  to  Boverton,  Dimland,  and  the  Tressilian 
caves.  But  it  were  more  prudent  to  push  on,  after  rejoining  the 
main  line,  to  Bridgend,  from  which  point  the  tourist  may  con¬ 
veniently  study  a  country  of  rare  interest,  and  realize  the 
architectural,  traditional,  and  agricultural  riches  of  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  For  instance, 
within  an  easy  radius  lie  the  beautiful  trio  of  churches — 
Coity,  Coychurch,  and  Ewenny.  The  last-named  is  especially 
interesting  as  a  sample  of  a  fortified  ecclesiastical  building,  with 
massive  military  tower  (its  battlements  pierced  with  cross¬ 
eyelets),  and  with  an  arcade  on  the  west  wall,  a  choir,  and 
presbytery  of  the  finest  Norman  work  in  Wales.  The  ruins  of 
the  conventual  buildings  are  extensive,  and  the  owner  of  the 
picturesque  mansion  on  the  site  of  them — the  inheritor,  in  the 
female  liue,  of  the  possessions  of  the  original  Turbervilles — is  busy  in 
the  restoration  of  the  church  and  abbey  on  the  old  lines.  Of  the 
other  two  churches,  Coychurch  is  the  finer,  as  it  has  aisles  and 
buttresses  which  the  other  lacks ;  it  has,  too,  a  semi-military 
central  Perpendicular  tower,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  choir  and 
presbytery,  it  resembles  Coity.  But  its  peculiar  beauties  have 
been  fully  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis ;  and  a  sojourn  at  Bridgend  were  nothing  without 
a  visit  to  this  trio  of  churches. 

Not  that  the  neighbourhood  lacks  other  points  of  interest. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  at  Bridgend  are  very  inconsiderable, 
and  so  are  those  of  Ogmore,  save  for  its  keep  and  fine  situ¬ 
ation  ;  but  there  is  such  a  curiously  blended  interest  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Donat's,  standing  out  boldly  at  the  head  of  a  creek 
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stretching  down  to  the  sea,  and  yet  surrounded  by  undulating 
woods  of  great  beauty — a  nineteenth-century  restoration  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  Fitzhamon's  twelve  knights — that  the  tourist 
will  do  well  to  postpone  to  a  visit  here  and  to  Llantwit,  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Morgan  Abbey,  Newton  Nottage,  or  the  Llynvi  Valley 
and  Porthcawl.  In  legends  and  traditions  it  matches  Dunraven 
Castle ;  in  picturesqueness  it  outmatches  it.  St.  Donat's  is  the  old 
seat  of  the  Esterlings  or  Stradlings,  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  county  history  through  more  than  six  centuries,  and  was 
occupied  by  them  until  the  death,  in  a  brawl  in  a  foreign 
town,  of  Sir  Thomas  Stradling,  the  last  of  the  direct  race,  in 
1738.  When,  six  months  after  his  death,  this  last  Stradling  was 
brought  home  for  burial  in  the  adjacent  Norman  church,  which 
nestles  in  the  wooded  dingle  running  down  to  the  shore,  the  usual 
solemnities  preceding  a  Welsh  funeral  ended  in  a  fire,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  picture  gallery  (in  a  secret  chamber  wainscoted  off 
from  which  Archbishop  Usher  lay  hid  during  the  civil  war  troubles) 
and  other  parts  of  the  castle.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  and 
gradually  restored  by  the  present  owner,  Dr.  It.  Nicholl  Carne, 
whose  mother  was  of  the  Stradling  lineage,  but  who  holds  posses¬ 
sion  by  purchase.  Under  his  direction  the  old  places  have  been 
renewed  in  a  conservative  spirit,  and  the  architectural  features  of 
the  castle,  as  well  as  the  old  internal  decorations,  have  been  restored. 
Whilst  the  slopes  toward  the  sea  have  been  rendered  quite  a 
picture  by  a  series  of  hanging  gardens,  where  myrtles  and  sub¬ 
tropicals  live  out  of  doors,  the  church  and  churchyard  have  been  the 
first  to  meet  with  reparation,  and  the  elegant  cross  in  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  Stradling  monuments  in  the  former,  will  be  found 
well  worth  inspection.  There  is  a  strange  contrast  between  the 
inhabited  aspect  of  this  charming  seat  and  the  lone  watch-tower 
just  across  the  dingle,  said  to  have  been  used  to  give  notice  to  the 
lord  of  St.  Donat’s  of  wrecks,  in  which  the  coast  population 
of  Glamorgan  took  a  peculiar  interest.  It  would  need  a  whole 
article  to  describe  the  neighbouring  town,  church  or  churches,  castle, 
and  town-hall  of  Llantwit  Major,  the  seat  of  a  famous  school  of 
divinity  in  the  fifth  century,  and,  curiously  enough,  not  long  since, 
through  a  munificent  proposal  of  the  owner  of  St.  Donat  s,  the 
possible  seat  of  the  new  Welsh  University.  Every  stone  in 
Llantwit  may  be  said  to  be  “  a  stone  of  old  memorial,”  from  the 
crosses  aud  coped  stones  in  the  so-called  “  old  ”  church,  which 
is  disused,  to  those  in  the  churchyard  and  in  the  houses  and  pub¬ 
lic  places  of  this  old-world  village.  The  visitor  to  Llantwit  will 
return  to  his  inn  to  dream  of  it.  For  ourselves  we  were  content 
to  take  from  it  our  last  impressions  of  a  week’s  tour  in  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  and  to  push  homeward  by  forced  marches  via  Neath  and  the 
Neath  Valley  Railway  to  Merthyr.  The  easiest  way  of  wrenching 
oneself  from  so  charming  a  county  is  to  endure  for  an  evening 
and  night  the  smoke,  noise,  and  fires  of  uninteresting,  uncanny 
Merthyr. 


OUR  NEW  GUEST. 

IT  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  name  of  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar  who 
has  just  arrived  amongst  us  will  not  turn  up  too  often  in 
dinner-table  talk,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  Burgask,  when 
pronounced  properly,  “  sounds  like  ‘  bulrush,’  but  not  ‘  bulrush  ’ 
calmly  uttered,  but  ‘  bulrush  ’  bent  and  blown  away  by  a  storm  of 
gutturals.”  A  sputtering  volley  of  Burgash  in  this  style  all  round 
the  table  would  certainly  be  rather  uncomfortable,  besides  being 
a  dreadful  trial  for  dainty  lips.  Any  one  with  a  name  like  this  is 
much  better  written  about  than  talked  about,  but  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  writing  is  apt  to  lead  to  talking.  In  the  present  period  of 
absolute  dulness  and  stagnation,  there  is  perhaps  some  excuse  for 
the  rush  which  the  newspapers  have  made  upon  our  new  guest ; 
and  they  are  evidently  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  him.  We 
have  had.  the  Sultan,  the  Khedive,  and  the  Shah  in  turn,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the  Seyyid  Burgash  of 
Zanzibar,  if  that  is  his  right  title,  as  well,  and  show  him  every 
civility.  Only  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  line  of  Oriental  poten¬ 
tates  bent  upon  visiting  our  shores  will  not  stretch  quite  so 
far  as  Banquo’s  issue,  and  also  that  care  will  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  and  extent  of  our 
good  will.  It  appears  that  on  his  way  up  the  river  the 
sovereign  of  Zanzibar  was  met  by  some  boys  from  the  Goliah 
training-ship,  who  begged  a  subscription ;  but,  it  is  added,  “  fortu¬ 
nately  the  request  was  made  in  English,  a  language  which  the 
Seyyid  does  not  understand.”  However,  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  or  his  means  of  getting  it  translated,  seems  to  have  won¬ 
derfully  improved  as  he  drew  near  Westminster ;  for  when  Sir. 
Bourke,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  full  official 
uniform,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  in  which  he  placed  the 
country  generally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Seyyid,  and  begged  him,  if 
he  wanted  anything,  just  to  mention  it,  that  illustrious  personage, 
nodding  his  head  approvingly,  thanked  Mr.  Bourke  for  the  cordiality 
•of  his  reception,  and  said  he  anticipated  much  satisfaction  from  his 
visit  to  England.  Mr.  Bourke  seems  to  have  spoken  in  English,  but 
it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
Seyyid  that  the  offer  conveyed  was  intended  to  be  taken  rather  in 
the  way  of  Oriental  imagery  than  in  a  matter-of-fact  English  sense. 
Of  course  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar,  who  is  only  a  very  small  prince 
with  a  little  fringe  of  territory,  could  not  expect  to  be  received 
with  the  same  honours  as  the  Sultan  or  the  Shah,  and 
had  to  put  up  with  an  Under-Secretary  and  a  penny  steamboat. 
The  Under-Secretary,  however,  had  on  his  best  uniform,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  Hags  for  the  steamboat ;  and  the  Seyyid  was 


also  indulged  with  a  royal  salute  from  the  flagship  at  Sheerness. 
Those  arrangements  must  have  cost  the  Foreign  Office  many  a 
sleepless  night,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Seyyid  is  satisfied, 
and  that  neither  the  Sultan  nor  the  Shah  will  feel  offended  by  his 
being  allowed  to  get  too  close  to  them  in  the  honours  accorded  to 
his  rank.  In  the  meantime  it  would  perhaps  he  desirable  that  the 
reporters  should  not  trouble  the  visitor  too  much  with  their  critical 
attentions.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  Seyyid  is  “  sensible  and 
observant,  with  a  frank  and  pleasant  countenance,”  it  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  be  complimentary ;  hut  still  this  kind  of  patronizing 
curiosity  reminds  one  somewhat  of  that  which  is  bestowed  on  other 
fresh  arrivals  from  the  East  at  Jamrach's  or  Regent's  Park.  Lord 
Melbourne's  familiar  phrase  might  very  well  be  applied  to  such  a 
case,  and  the  reporters  might  be  asked,  “  Can’t  you  let  him  alone  f  ” 
It  is  scarcely  fair  to  anticipate  the  book  which  the  Seyyid  will 
probably  write  when  he  gets  home  by  publishing  his  profound 
observations  on  English  life  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  his  lips.  He 
has  already  discovered  that,  though  London  is  a  bigger  town  than 
Zanzibar,  the  English  are  in  some  respects  behind  his  subjects. 
It  is  wasteful,  he  thinks,  to  grow  tall  forest  trees  along  the  roads, 
since  shade  could  equally  be  afforded  by  fruit-trees,  as  in 
Zanzibar,  and  then  there  would  be  the  fruit  into  the  bargain.  Not 
content  with  picking  up  everything  the  Seyyid  says,  some  of  the 
papers  go  further,  and  tell  us  what  he  has  been  thinking  of.  The 
Telegraph,  for  example,  with  that  inventiveness  which  has  always 
distinguished  it,  and  which  is  shortly  to  be  commemorated  by  an 
“Inventor’s  Column,”  has  an  article  in  which  an  imaginary 
account  is  given  of  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
Eastern  visitor  at  Ascot. 

It  seems  to  he  the  impression  of  the  reporter  of  the  Times  that 
there  will  be  an  immediate  demand  for  Dr.  Badger’s  edition  of 
Salil-ibn-Razik  and  a  number  of  other  learned  works  which  he 
enumerates,  as  throwing  light  upon  Zanzibar  and  its  sovereign ; 
but  we  are  afraid  that  at  the  present  season  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  any  great  enthusiasm  being  excited  on  the  subject. 
Everybody  will  he  very  happy  to  hear  that  the  Seyyid  has  heen 
well  treated,  and  has  enjoyed  his  visit ;  but  even  in  the  present 
dearth  of  anything  to  talk  about,  a  ruler  of  Zanzibar  with  an  un¬ 
pronounceable  name,  is  not  likely  to  make  much  of  a  sensation. 
The  Shah  and  the  Sultan  had  heen  heard  of  before,  and  people 
wondered  what  they  were  like,  but  scarcely  anybody  except  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  Dr.  Badger  ever  heard  of  Seyyid  Burgash,  which 
being  translated  means,  it  seems,  his  Lordship  the  Midge,  till  the 
other  day ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
about  him.  At  least  the  article  in  the  Times  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
his  father.  Burgash  told  Sir  B.  Frere  that  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Zanzibar  was  settled  by  the  “  longest  sword,”  hut  he  appears  to 
have,  after  some  years  of  exile,  himself  ascended  the  throne 
peacefully  on  the  natural  death  of  his  predecessor.  Now  that  the 
slave-trade  has  been  put  down  he  seems  to  be  anxious  to  cultivate 
honest  commerce,  and  it  is  natural  that  this  laudable  desire  should 
he  encouraged.  The  Times  mysteriously  observes  that,  “  for 
people  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  the  Sovereign 
of  Zanzibar  ought  to  be  something  more  than  a  lion,”  and  it  turns 
out  further  on  that  what  is  meant  by  “  more  than  a  lion  ” 
is  that  it  is  hoped  he  will  he  caught  as  a  customer.  “  An 
observer,”  it  is  added,  “  of  sufficiently  quick  intelligence  to  seize 
the  essential  facts  of  a  civilization  partly  strange  to  him,  and  not 
too  old  to  admit  the  inferences  which  these  facts  suggest,  ought  to 
learn  a  good  deal  in  England  ” ;  but  no  hint  is  given  as  to  what 
sort  of  facts  or  opinions  are  here  referred  to.  A  little  civility  is  a 
cheap  and  useful  commodity,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  stand  well 
with  foreign  princes  even  of  humble  rank,  especially  when  it  in¬ 
volves  so  little  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  seek  out  recondite 
reasons  for  a  simple  act  of  hospitality.  If  the  Seyyid  has  a  good 
time  of  it  in  England,  that  will  be  enough,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  exaggerate  his  personal  importance  or  to  expect  any  very 
wonderful  results  from  his  visit.  The  best  that  can  be  done  for 
him  is  to  let  him  go  about  in  a  quiet  way,  and  see  as  much  as 
he  can,  and  not  bewilder  him  with  mysterious  leading  articles. 
The  attention  to  he  paid  to  a  guest  of  this  kind  is  a  matter 
for  the  Government,  and  not  for  the  public ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Government  is  quite  alive  to 
its  duty.  There  was  a  time  not  at  all  remote  when  even 
great  potentates  coming,  or  desiring  to  come,  to  this  country, 
were  treated  very  shabbily.  There  is  a  medium  in  all  such  cases 
between  extravagance  and  reasonable  liberality.  It  is  certainly  not 
desirable  that  all  sorts  of  foreign  princes  should  he  encouraged  to 
imagine  that  open  house  will  he  kept  for  them  in  England  when¬ 
ever  they  choose  to  indulge  their  curiosity  by  paying  us  a  visit ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  and  be¬ 
coming  than  the  modest  attentions  which  are  being  shown  to  the 
Seyyid  Burgash. 


THE  “  PECULIAR  PEOPLE.” 

A  MEMBER  of  the  so-called  “  Peculiar  People  ”  has  been 
tried  for  the  manslaughter  of  his  child,  aged  two  years, 
whose  death,  according  to  the  medical  evidence,  was  caused  by 
pleurisy  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  child  had 
been  ill  for  nine  or  ten  months.  The  prisoner  stated  before  the 
Coroner  that  he  did  not  know  the'  disease  under  which  the  child 
was  labouring.  Every  care  and  attention  was  paid  to  the  child 
by  himself  and  his  wife,  but  he  called  in  no  medical  aid  or  advice. 
He  does  not  believe  in  it.  He  trusts  to  the  Lord.  The  child 
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was  prayed  over,  and  the  Elders  of  the  sect  laid  hands  on 
him  and  anointed  him  with  oil.  This  was  done,  as  a 
witness  explained,  in  conformity  with  the  14th  verse  of 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  This  witness,  who 
was  himself  an  Elder  and  had  visited  the  child,  thought 
it  was  teething  and  in  a  decline.  He  had  recommended 
the  father  to  give  it  arrowroot,  new  milk,  eggs,  and  such-like 
things.  He  never  advised  the  father  to  call  in  medical  aid.  The 
,l  Peculiar  People  ”  have  religious  objections  to  that  course.  Their 
women  when  in  child-birth  do  not  call  in  medical  aid  •,  they  have 
skilful  women  among  their  own  sect  who  give  aid  in  such  cases. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Judges 
the  question  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and 
intimated  his  own  present  impression  that  he  was  ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  both  the  law  and  the  divinity  ventilated  at  this 
trial  were  of  doubtful  quality.  The  absurdity  of  employing  mid¬ 
wives  and  excluding  physicians  will  probably  be  perceived  in  time 
by  the  “Peculiar  People.”  The  legal  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Judge  were  no  doubt  correct,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  their 
application.  If  the  prisoner  had  been  indicted  for  the  offence 
of  keeping  his  child  without  necessaries,  including  in  that  term 
medicine  "and  medical  attendance,  he  might  probably  have  been 
convicted  within  the  principle  of  decided  cases.  But  he  was 
indicted  for  manslaughter,  and  it  must  be  proved  against  him 
that  his  neglect  of  duty  was  the  cause  of  death. 

The  medical  testimony  in  the  case  was  given  with  suitable  caution, 
and  it  only  came  to  this— that  the  disease  which  caused  death 
might  have  been  checked  by  proper  attention  to  its  earlier  stage. 
The  witness  “  did  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  say  that  the  child 
would  not  have  died  if  medical  advice  had  been  called  in,  but  its 
life  with  proper  treatment  might  have  been  prolonged  or  saved.” 
The  Judge  put  two  questions  to  the  jury;  first,  whether  the  pri¬ 
soner  neglected  to  procure  medical  aid  for  his  child  when  it  was 
reasonable  so  to  do,  and  he  had  the  ability ;  and  next,  whether 
death  was  caused  by  such  neglect;  and  the  Judge  told  the  jury 
that,  unless  they  were  satisfied  affirmatively  on  both  those 
points,  they  must  say  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  this  amounts  to  find¬ 
ing  that  the  prisoner  caused  his  child’s  death  by  neglect¬ 
ing  to  procure  medical  aid  for  it.  It  may,  however,  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  jury  arrived  at  this  conclusion  without  fully 
considering  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  it.  The  prisoner 
was  charged  with  manslaughter,  and  manslaughter  is  usually  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  murder  by  saying  that,  though  the  act  which  oc¬ 
casions  the  death  is  unlawful,  yet  the  malice,  either  express  or 
implied,  which  is  the  essence  of  murder,  iswanting  in  manslaughter. 

There  may,  however,  be  murder,  and  also  of  course  manslaughter, 
by  omission  as  well  as  commission;  and  if  a  father  kept  an  infant 
child  without  necessary  food,  having  ability  to  provide  it,  and  the 
child  died  of  hunger,  the  father  might  be  found  guilty  either  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  according  as  his  conduct  showed  a 
malicious  purpose  or  merely  culpable  neglect.  The  old  form  of  in¬ 
dictment  in  such  cases  would  have  alleged  a  trespass  vi  et  armis 
on  the  child,  but  the  substance  of  the  offence  is  evidently  the  non¬ 
feasance  of  failing  to  supply  food.  In  all  cases,  however,  either  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  there  must  be  proof  of  the  means  of 
killing.  The  text  books  say  there  must  be  a  corporeal  injury  in¬ 
flicted,  but  they  include  among  modes  of  killing  starving  and  ex- 
posinir  a  sick  or  weak  person  to  the  cold.  “  If  a  man  receive  a 
wound  which  is  not  in  itself  mortal,  but  for  want  of  helpful  appli¬ 
cations  or  neglect  it  turns  to  a  gangrene  or  fever,  and  the  gangrene 
or  fever  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death,  yet  this  is  murder  or 
manslaughter  in  him  that  gave  the  stroke  or  wound.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  this  doctrine  it  was  held  in  a  modern  case  that  a 
person  inflicting  a  wound  which  ultimately  becomes  the  cause  of 
death  is  guilty  of  murder,  though  life  might  have  been  preserved 
if  the  deceased  had  not  refused  to  submit  to  a  surgical 
operation.  Both  the  old  doctrine  and  the  modern  application  of 
it  will  probably  command  that  general  assent  which  is  desirable 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  There  must  be  a  distinctly 
unlawful  act  which  caused  death.  We  may  assume,  although  it  is 
not  very  clearly  stated  by  legal  writers,  that  a  parent  is  bound  to 
provide  a  child  during  illness  with  proper  medicines.  Mr.  J ustice 
Patteson  told  a  jury  that  a  master  is  bound  to  do  this  for  an 
apprentice,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  parent  owes  at 
least  an  equal  duty  to  a  child.  So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  The 
same  learned  Judge  proceeded  to  say  that,  if  they  thought  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was  occasioned  not  by  want  of.  food, 
bedding,  and  clothing,  but  by  want  of  medicines,  then,  in  the 
absence  of  any  charge  to  that  effect  in  the  indictment,  the 
prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted.  Ibis  direction 
seems  to  imply  that  it  is  at  least  a  conceivable  case  that  a 
jury  might  find  a  master  guilty  of  manslaughter  for  neglecting 
to  supply  an  apprentice  with  medicine ;  but  the  case  goes  no 
further,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  as  near  a  case  as  can  be 
found  to  that  which  has  been  before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charge  which  was 
in  the  indictment — namely,  neglecting  to  provide  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  bedding — and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  That,  however,  was  plain  sailing. .  In  an  older  case  an 
apprentice  had  been  sent  to  Bridewell  for  misconduct,  and  whether 
or  not  his  moral  state  was  better  for  imprisonment,  his  bodily 
state  was  decidedly  worse.  He  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
question  was  whether  the  cause  of  death  was  disease  contracted 
in  Bridewell,  or  neglect  and  ill-treatment  by  his  master.  Convic¬ 
tion  of  the  master  in  such  a  case  could  hardly  be  satisfactory. 


It  deserves  notice  that  a  modem  Act  of  Parliament  enacts  that, 
whoever,  being  legally  liable  as  a  master  to  provide  for  any 
apprentice  “  necessary  food,  clothing,  or  lodging,”  shall  wilfully 
and  without  lawful  excuse  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  the  same, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  But  the  Act  does  not 
mention  medicine.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  left  wholly  out  of 
view  that  in  our  time  there  is  almost  as  much  discussion  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  medicine — meaning  thereby  drugs  and  chemicals — 
as  about  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  or  laying  on  of  hands.  The  law 
as  to  the  duty  of  a  master  to  supply  medicine  to  his  appren¬ 
tice  was  laid  down  at  a  time  when  everybody  habitually  took  pills, 
powders,  draughts,  and  even  more  abominable  preparations.  It 
was  no  more  doubted  that  a  child  needed  periodical  “  physic  ”  than 
that  he  needed  whipping.  But  now  some  doctors,  and  these  not 
the  least  trusted  in  their  profession,  prefer  to  rely  very  little  on 
“  physic  ”  and  much  on  nature.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  if 
the  prisoner  in  this  case  had  called  in,  not  an  Elder  of  the  “  Peculiar 
People,”  but  an  ignorant  quack  doctor,  he  would  have  been  safe  from 
prosecution,  and  even  if  the  anointing  with  oil  had  not  been  done 
“  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  it  might  have  passed  for  a  sufficient 
medical  application.  It  is  notorious,  too,  that  one  school  of 
doctors  profess  to  cure  their  patients  by  means  which  another 
school  describe  as  “  faith  and  white  sugar.”  The  difference 
between  these  two  schools  has  been  neatly  epitomized  in  the 
remark  that  the  new  school  say  that  the  old  school  kill  their 
patients,  and  the  old  school  say  that  the  new  school  let  their 
patients  die.  But  if  it  be  permissible  to  have  recourse  to  faith 
and  white  sugar  it  can  scarcely  be  criminal  to  rely  on  faith  alone. 
It  is  notorious  that  some  old-fashioned  doctors  would,  in  deference 
to  the  reported  dictum  of  a  deceased  Judge,  say  of  the  new 
school  that  they  simply  leave  disease  and  nature  to  fight  it 
out  in  the  body  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  for  us  to  indicate 
any  preference  for  either  school ;  but  we  cannot  help  know¬ 
ing  that  this  very  class  of  diseases  to  which  the  child  s 
death  is  ascribed  have  been  made  the  subject  of  innumer¬ 
able  methods  of  treatment,  which  those  who  did  not  approve 
them  have  roundly  denounced  as  quackery.  We  shall  see  in 
time  what  the  result  of  this  prosecution  is ;  but  at  present  we 
are  not  altogether  satisfied  of  its  expediency.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  medical  evidence  as  reported  is  scarcely  sufficient  to- 
support  the  verdict.  But  we  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  jury,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  law  which  would  compel 
parents  to  provide  medical  advice  for  their  infant  children  in  case 
of  illness.  Indeed  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  such  a  law.  does 
not  already  exist.  The  first  page  of  the  most  familiar  treatise  on 
criminal  law  states  that  an  indictment  lies  for  a  breach  of 
duty  which  is  an  outrage  upon  the  moral  duties  of  society,  as 
for  the  neglect  to  provide  sufficient  food  or  other  necessaries 
for  an  infant  of  tender  years  whom  the  defendant  is  obliged  by 
duty  to  provide  for,  so  as  thereby  to  injure  its  health.  We  think 
that  the  “  Peculiar  People  ”  might  be  dealt  with  under  that  law 
more  satisfactorily  than  by  any  indictment  for  manslaughter.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  defence  to  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter  that  the  prisoner  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  medical  advice.  Mr.  J  ustice  Blackburn  reserved  this  question 

also  for  the  Judges,  although  he  did  not  profess  to  feel  any  doubt 

about  it  himself. 


SEA  PASSENGERS’  LUGGAGE. 

BY  the  Common  Law  a  carrier  who  received  goods  to  carry  was 
responsible  for  every  injury  occasioned  to  them,  by  any 
means,  except  the  act  of  God  or  of  the  Queen  s  enemies.  But 
many  years  ago  a  practice  began  by  which  carriers  sought  to  re¬ 
strict  their  liability  by  giving  notice  that  they  would  not  be. 
answerable  for  loss  except  on  conditions  limiting  the  extent  of 
their  common-law  liability  as  carriers.  It  appears  from  a  case 
decided  in  1769  that  the  practice  then  existed  and  was  not  new. 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  a  treatise  published  in  1832,  says  that.it  was 
formerly  a  question  of  much  doubt  how  far  common  carriers  on 
land  could  by  contract  limit  their  responsibility,  upon  the  ground 
that,  exercising  a  public  employment,  they  are  bound  to  carry  for 
a  reasonable  compensation,  and  have  no.  right  to  change  their 
common-law  rights  and  duties.  It  was  said  that,  like  innkeepers, 
they  were  bound  to  receive  and  accommodate  all  persons  as  far  as 
they  may,  and  could  not  insist  upon  special  and  qualified  terms. 
The  right,  however,  of  making  such  qualified  acceptances  by 
common  carriers  had  been  asserted  in  early  times,  and  was 
then  recognized  and  settled  bevond  reasonable  doubt.  But  the 
learned  writer  proceeds  to  say,  “It  is  to  be  understood  that 
common  carriers  cannot  by  any  special  agreement  exempt  them¬ 
selves  from  all  responsibility,  so  as  to  evade  altogether  the  salutary 
policy  of  the  common  law.  They  cannot,  therefore,  by  a  special 
notice,  exempt  themselves  from  all  responsibility  in  cases  of  gross 
negligence  and  fraud,  or,  by  demanding  an  exorbitant  price,  compel 
the  owners  of  the  goods  to  yield  to  unjust  and  oppressive  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  rights.  And  the  earner  will  be  equally  liable  in  case 
of  the  fraud  or  misconduct  of  his  servants,  as  he  would  be  in  case 
of  his  own  personal  fraud  or  misconduct.” 

This  passage  may  be  cited  with  some  confidence  as  an  exposition 
of  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  our  business  at  this  moment  is 
to  discover  what  the  law  is.  By  the  Carriers’  Act  of  1830  it  was 
enacted  that  no  public  notice  or  declaration  should  be  construed  to 
limit  or  aff  ect  the  liability  at  Common  Law  of  any  earner  by  lan  ; 
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but  it  was  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Act  should  affect  any 
special  contract  between  such  carrier  and  any  other  party  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods.  Our  Courts  after  1832  disregarded  Mr. 
Justice  Story’s  view,  and  decided,  by  a  series  of  cases,  that  a 
carrier  might  by  a  special  notice  make  a  contract  limiting 
his  responsibility  even  in  the  cases  of  gross  negligence,  mis¬ 
conduct,  or  fraud,  on  the  part  of  his  servants.  The  Railway 
Companies  took  advantage  of  these  decisions  “  to  evade  altogether 
the  salutary  policy  of  the  common  law,”  and  the  Legislature  was 
compelled  to  intervene  between  them  and  the  public  by  passing  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1854.  In  order  to  show  the 
length  to  which  the  Judges  went  in  favour  of  the  Companies,  we 
will  refer  to  a  case  in  which  “  gross  and  culpable  negligence  ”  in 
the  defendants’  servants  was  averred  in  the  pleadings  and  proved 
at  the  trial,  but  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  arrested  the  judg¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  said  that  the  question  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  parties,  and 
that  the  contract  contained  in  the  ticket  in  that  case,  which  ex¬ 
empted  the  Company  from  responsibility  for  damage,  however 
caused,  did  protect  them  from  responsibility  for  the  loss  in  that 
case,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  defendants’  servants  on  the 
journey ;  “  whether  it  was  called  negligence  merely,  or  gross  negli¬ 
gence,  or  culpable  negligence,  or  whatever  epithet  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  it  was  within  the  exemption.”  In  another  case,  where 
a  horse  had  been  killed  upon  a  railway,  the  jury  found  that  the 
accident  was  occasioned  by  the  gross  negligence  of  the  Company ; 
but  nevertheless  the  judgment  was  arrested. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Act  of  1854  was  passed,  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that  every  Railway  Company  shall  be  liable 
for  the  loss  of  or  for  any  injury  done  to  any  horses,  cattle,  or  other 
animals,  or  to  any  articles,  goods,  or  things,  in  the  receiving,  for¬ 
warding,  or  delivering  thereof,  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or  default 
of  such  Company  or  its  servants,  notwithstanding  any  notice  given 
by  such  Company  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any  wise  limiting  such 
liability.  Provided  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Companies  from  making  such  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivering  of  any 
such  animals  or  articles  as  should  be  adjudged  by  a  Court  to  be 
just  and  reasonable.  Provided  that  no  special  contract  should  be 
binding  upon  any  party  unless  signed  by  him. 

We  are  at  present  concerned  with  the  case  of  passengers’ 
luggage,  which  is  comprised  within  the  words  “  articles,  goods,  or 
things.”  But  the  Act  only  extends  to  a  Company’s  own  line  of 
railway.  This  is  shown  by  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff  took  a 
ticket  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  to  be  conveyed  as 
a  passenger  from  London  to  Paris,  on  which  was  printed,  “  The 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company  is  not  responsible  for  loss  or  de¬ 
tention  of  or  injury  to  luggage  of  the  passenger  travelling  by  this 
through  ticket,  except  while  the  passenger  is  travelling  bv  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company’s  trains  or  boats.”  The  plaintiff 
did  not  sign  this  memorandum.  His  portmanteau  was  lost  be¬ 
tween  Calais  and  Paris.  It  was  held  that  the  Act  of  1854  did  not 
apply  to  a  contract  exempting  a  Company  from  liability  for  loss  on 
a  railway  not  belonging  to  or  worked  by  the  Company  ;  and  that 
the  Company  was  therefore  protected  by  the  condition  on  the 
ticket.  “The  Act  of  1854,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  “  says  in 
effect,  you  shall  not,  by  any  notice,  limit  the  liability  we  have  cast 
upon  you  as  carriers  for  the  carriage  of  goods  upon  your  own  line, 
though  you  may  make  a  special  contract,  if  the  other  party  signs 
it,  and  if  its  conditions  are  reasonable.  The  question  of  reason¬ 
ableness  does  not  arise  here,  because  the  present  case  is  not  within 
the  statute,  which  only  applies  to  the  carriage  of  goods  upon  a 
Company’s  own  line,  and  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  make  any  con¬ 
tracts  they  please  for  limiting  their  liability  on  lines  not  their 
own.” 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  said  in  the  same  case: — “How¬ 
ever  harsh  it  may  appear  in  practice  to  hold  a  man  liable  by  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  inserted  in  some  small  print 
upon  a  ticket  which  he  only  gets  at  the  last  moment  after  he  has 
paid  his  money,  and  when  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  is  hustled  out 
of  the  place  at  which  he  stands  to  get  his  ticket  by  the  next  comer 
— however  hard  it  may  appear  that  a  man  shall  be  bound  by  condi¬ 
tions  which  he  receives  in  such  a  manner,  and  moreover  when  he 
believes  that  he  has  made  a  contract  binding  upon  the  Company 
to  take  him,  subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  general  con¬ 
tract,  to  the  place  to  which  he  desires  to  be  conveyed — still  we  are 
bound  on  the  authorities  to  hold  that  when  a  man  takes  a  ticket 
with  conditions  on  it  he  must  be  presumed  to  know  the 
contents  of  it,  and  must  be  bound  by  them.”  This  passage 
expresses  with  the  speaker’s  usual  force  and  clearness  the  popular 
view  of  the  hardship  of  the  law  which  he  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tains.  It  might  be  added  that  Railway  Companies  do  not  usually 
begin  to  issue  tickets  until  a  few  minutes  before  their  trains  start, 
so  that  they  abridge  as  far  as  they  can  the  time  within  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  study  the  conditions  whicli  they  impose  on 
passengers  ;  and  they  do  not,  as  they  might,  inscribe  these  condi¬ 
tions  conspicuously  at  their  stations,  which  they  find  it  more 
profitable  to  adorn  with  advertisements  of  pickles,  hair-dye,  and 
antibilious  pills.  It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  of  the  law  is 
not  as  the  reason  of  ordinary  mankind,  and  certainly  some  of  the 
decisions  on  this  subject  appear  repugnant  to  common  sense.  The 
House  of  Lords  has  lately  attempted  to  direct  inferior  Courts  towards 
a  more  rational  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  railway  or 
steamboat  ticket  is  taken.  A  man,  says  Lord  Chelmsford,  is  much 
more  likely  to  look  at  the  front  than  at  the  back  of  his 
ticket,  and  probably,  having  satisfied  himself  by  looking  at  the 


front  that  the  ticket  was  for  the  right  station,  he  would  not  look 
at  the  back  until  he  entered  the  train.  We  may  add  that  perhaps 
he  would  not  look  at  the  back  at  all,  unless  he  had  nobody  to  talk 
to  and  nothing  to  read.  The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  im¬ 
portant  to  inquire  whether  the  notice  was  printed  on  such  a  part 
of  the  ticket  that  the  passenger  wrnuld  be  likely  to  see  it  at  once. 
There  was  no  reference  on  the  face  of  the  ticket  to  the  conditions 
on  its  back  which  would  have  induced  the  passenger  to  look  at 
them,  and  upon  the  face  of  the  ticket  there  was  a  complete  con¬ 
tract  with  him  to  carry  him  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
Company  had  taken  the  passenger's  money  without  calling  his 
attention  to  the  conditions  ;  and  it  would  be  most  unsafe  if  they 
were  permitted  afterwards  to  set  up  the  terms  of  a  document  of  which 
the  passenger  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
entered  into.  For  these  reasons  it  was  decided  that  a  condition  that 
a  Steamship  Company  incur  no  liability  for  loss  of  luggage,  whether 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  their  servants  or  otherwise,  was  not 
binding  on  the  passenger,  who  was  therefore  held  entitled  to  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  his  luggage  lost  by  neglect.  Lord  O’Hagan, 
who  took  part  in  this  decision,  said  that  there  must  be  a  conscious 
and  intelligent  consent  on  the  part  of  the  passenger  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  before  he  could  be  bound  by  them.  He  added  that  the 
decision  was  a  salutary  one,  and  in  accordance  with  common  sense, 
and  it  would  finally  settle  a  question  which  had  given  rise  to  great 
differences  of  opinion  for  many  years. 

A  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  three  days  after  this 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  nothing  was  decided  in  con¬ 
flict  with  it,  although  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  admitted 
that  he  “  appeared  to  disagree  ”  with  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
this  case  the  condition  relied  on  by  the  Company  was  printed  on, 
the  face  of  the  ticket,  and  the  passenger  signed  it.  There  wras, 
therefore,  conscious  and  intelligent  consent  by  the  passenger  to  the 
condition,  as  required  by  Lord  O’Hagan.  The  argument  for  the 
passenger  was  directed  to  show  that  there  was  some  obligation  on 
the  Company  to  act  reasonably,  which  no  condition  could  get  rid 
of ;  and  this  argument,  however  it  may  stand  upon  authority,  has 
much  support  in  common  sense.  But  the  question  is  different 
from  that  which  occupied  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  question  which  may  perhaps  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  In  this  case  the  passenger  was  going  from  South¬ 
ampton  to  Colon,  and  the  arrangements  for  a  voyage  of  that  length 
are  usually  made  with  some  deliberation,  and  the  passenger 
may  reasonably  be  asked  to  consider  terms  and  to  signify  in 
writing  his  assent  to  them.  But  in  an  -ordinary  railway  journey 
it  would  be  absurd  to  propose  that  the  passenger  should  do  this.  If 
an  English  Company  booked  passengers  from  London  for  the  North 
of  Scotland,  and  attempted  to  impose  unreasonable  conditions  as 
to  the  Scotch  portion  of  the  journey,  the  argument  that  the  Railway 
Traffic  Act  of  1 854  only  applies  to  traffic  on  the  Company’s  own 
line  might  prevail  in  our  Courts,  but  the  public  would  soon  make 
up  its  mind  that,  if  that  be  law,  the  law  must  be  altered.  Even 
foreign-going  Steam-packet  Companies  might  easily  carry  too  far 
the  exercise  of  the  privilege  which  the  law  seems  to  allow  them  of 
imposing  harsh  conditions  upon  passengers.  In  the  case  lately 
before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the  condition  was  that  “  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  not  be  answerable  for  loss,  damage,  or  detention  of 
baggage  under  any  circumstances.”  Another  condition  was  that 
the  Company  should  be  at  liberty  to  land  any  passenger  suffering 
from  infectious  disease.  The  plaintiff'  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  was  landed  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  insensible.  Iiis  box 
was  also  landed  on  the  wharf  by  the  Company’s  servants,  but  the 
plaintiff  never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  it  afterwards.  It  was 
vainly  argued  for  the  plaintiff  that  some  obligation  to  act 
reasonably  attached  to  the  Company.  The  Court  said 
that,  under  the  conditions,  the  Company  was  not  liable  “  under 
any  circumstances,”  and  the  Court  could  not  make  them  so. 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  Court  only  followed  a  long 
series  of  authorities,  and  the  Judges  repeated  almost  the  very 
words  of  the  decisions  which  brought  upon  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  the  Act  of  1854.  How  these  decisions  came  to  be  given 
may  be  understood  by  observing  the  language  of  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell,  who  thinks  that  “  the  Companies  have  been  somewhat 
unfairly  treated,”  and  that  the  Courts  ought  not  to  extend  the 
Act  of  1 854  further  than  they  can  help,  “  for  it  has  been  already 
the  cause  of  more  dishonest  transactions  than  any  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  The  Legislature,  however,  may  perhaps  prefer  to  apply 
to  Steamboat  Companies  as  well  as  to  carriers  by  land  what  Mr. 
Justice  Story  calls  “  the  salutary  policy  of  the  common  law.” 
In  the  case  lately  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  “  would  not  say  there  was  not  some  degree  of  negligence,” 
and  on  this  point  there  may  possibly  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  But  in  a  previous  case  before  the  same  Court,  the  pleadings 
expressly  alleged  “  gross  negligence  and  wilful  default  ”  in  the 
defendants,  and  the  Court  decided  that  the  defendants,  under  the 
contract  which  the  plaintiff  had  made  with  them,  were  not  liable. 
The  recent  decision  proceeded  on  the  authority  of  this  case,  and 
the  law  certainly  seems  to  be  that  Steamship  Companies  are  not 
under  the  same  limitation  as  Railway  Companies,  and  are  free  to 
make  any  terms  they  choose.  If,  however,  these  Companies  exercise 
this  freedom  indiscreetly,  public  feeling  is  likely  to  be  aroused 
against  them.  It  will  be  urged  that  they  have  practically  a 
monopoly,  and  can  impose  what  terms  they  choose  on  passengers, 
who  therefore,  although  perhaps  neither  poor  nor  ignorant,  may 
fairly  claim  legislative  protection. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 

v. 

1TR.  MILLAIS,  R. A.,  is  this  year  generally  accounted  greater 
i-VJL  in  landscape  than  in  figures  and  portraits.  Perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  it  will  he  said  of  him,  as  of  Gainsborough, 
that,  like  the  poet  divided  between  two  mistresses,  he  gives  to  his 
fair  sitters  cold  visits,  while  he  devotes  to  the  beauties  of  land¬ 
scape  nature  the  affections  of  a  warm  heart.  Yet  in  “  The  Crown 
of  Love”  (214)  he  still  proves  bis  allegiance  to  the  element  of 
romance  in  humanity.  Here  a  stalwart  hero,  resolute  in  grasp  of 
hand,  strong  in  backbone,  muscular  and  firm  in  leg  and  gripe  of 
foot  on  foreground,  carries  a  lady  “  to  where,”  in  the  words  of 
George  Meredith,  “the  mountain  touched  the  sky.”  Independently 
•of  a  certain  sonorous  pomp  of  words,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  in  the  inherent  conception  to  save  the  composition  from 
•commonplace ;  an  idea  of  this  sort  must  stand  or  fall  by  its 
.artistic  treatment.  The  two  figures — man  and  woman — are  rather 
skilfully  intertwined  on  the  principle  of  the  twist  in  a  cork¬ 
screw  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  others  of  the  painter’s  compactly 
dovetailed  groups,  it  becomes  a  little  difficult  to  distinguish  in 
torso  and  limb  between  meum  and  tuum  ;  perhaps  the  painter  may 
plead  that  in  these  emergencies  some  confusion  in  anatomies  and 
draperies  is  but  true  to  nature.  However,  we  gladly  accord  to 
Mr.  Millais  more  knowledge  of  anatomy  than  of  geology.  The 
background  of  rocks  and  landscape  is  a  mere  make-up,  both  in 
scale  and  detail.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  known  to  have 
passed  severe  strictures  on  the  geological  conformations  of  Mr. 
Millais.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  an  artist  of  his  sur¬ 
passing  capacity  could  do  so  much  better  if  he  did  but  care  to  give 
ithe  needful  time  and  pains. 

Subjects  and  styles  which  the  French  term  r/enre,  by  way  of 
depreciation,  but  which  constitute  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  English  school,  ever  gain  in  number  and  importance.  That 
this  should  be  the  case  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  painters  as  of 
patrons,  for  we  have  seldom  known  an  artist  who  would  not  prefer 
painting  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  to  a  scene  in  the  fish- 
market  at  Billingsgate,  provided  only  he  could  get  the  commission. 
Mr.  Leslie,  A.R.A.,  it  must  be  confessed,  never  deviates  from  a 
refinement  and  a  fancy  which  may  be  said  to  be  akin  to  the 
graceful  and  rhythmical  paragraphs  of  Addison  and  other  writers 
of  that  period.  In  “School  Revisited  ”  (196),  a  girl  grown  into 
womanhood  and  wifehood  comes  among  former  playmates  who 
gather  with  curiosity  and  affection  around  her.  The  tbeme  may  be 
comparatively  trivial,  yet  the  eye  in  passing  across  the  canvas  is 
attracted  by  touches  of  tenderness  with  pretty  accessories  in  the 
way  of  rose-trees  and  honeysuckles  trained  gracefully  on  the  walls. 
The  colour  which  tends  to  silvery  notes  and  the  light  which  plays 
deliciously  in  half  tones  between  sunshine  and  shade  impart  to  the 
picture  a  rare  value,  pertaining,  however,  more  to  sentiment  than 
to  intellect.  Miss  Starr,  whose  early  success  has  of  late  years 
scarcely  been  sustained,  gains,  as  she  now  deserves,  “  the  line  ”  by 
a  figure  truly  womanly  in  its  sympathies.  “  Hardly  Earned  ” 
(527)  presents  a  poverty-stricken  apartment;  a  music  mistress 
sinks  in  weariness  on  a  chair  with  little  but  a  glass  of  cold  water 
for  consolation.  The  sentiment  just  escapes  sickliness,  and  the 
execution  has  a  tenderness  which  stops  short  of  debility.  Miss 
Stan-  commands,  when  she  chooses,  a  bold  broad  band,  which,  if  she 
could  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  refined  creations  of  her  fancy,  would 
at  once  place  her  in  the  position  to  which  her  talents  have  long 
pointed.  Lady  artists  are  this  year  at  a  discount ;  it  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  they  will  not  buckle  down  to  hard 
work. 

“  The  Little  Masters  ”  are  known  in  the  history  of  German  art 
about  the  time  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  the  term  may  now  be  appro¬ 
priately  applied  to  certain  of  our  painters  who,  not  to  their  discredit, 
compile  diligently  and  discreetly  from  “  the  great  masters.”  Mr. 
Storey,  who  is  best  when  nearest  to  De  Hooge,  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  an  outdoor  incident  of  two  anglers — a  lady  and  a  squire 
— mutually  “  Caught”  (142).  The  gentleman’s  head  emerges 
amusingly,  and  with  some  amazement,  from  the  water  and  the  wall. 
A  figure  thus  cut  oft'  into  a  small  fragment  falls  under  the  just 
censure  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  “  Discourses.”  Mr.  Lucas 
challenges  like  difficulties  in  “  By  Hook  or  Crook  ”  (327).  We 
here  again  encounter  the  disagreeable  apparition  of  a  solitary,  almost 
decapitated,  head  thrust  above  a  wall  which  cuts  it  from  the 
shoulders.  If,  however,  the  aim  is  comedy,  if  the  intention  is  to 
provoke  a  laugh,  the  incongruity  does  service.  The  art  which 
Hogarth  and  his  followers  rejoice  in  transgresses,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  symmetry-seeking  canons  of  Reynolds.  Mr.  Yeames, 
A.R.A.,  does  not  rise  above  c/enre.  “  Pour  les  Pauvres  ”  (4)  has 
the  merit  of  being  carefully  considered  and  steadily'  painted.  Mr. 
Le  Jeune  is  always  in  the  small;  nevertheless,  “A  Bite”  (206) — a 
girl  and  a  boy  fishing — has  the  prettiness  and  refinement  which 
usually  elevate  the  artist’s  graceful  compositions  above  the  low 
level,  the  rude  and  unwashed  naturalism,  which  now  rule  in  Lon¬ 
don  exhibitions.  Mr.  Wym  field  coolly  calculates  his  colours,  rather 
after  the  black  and  white  manner  of  the  Belgian  painter  M. 
Baugniet.  “  At  Last,  Mother  ”  (1 13) — a  daughter  hilling  on  her 
knees  into  the  embrace  of  a  mother — is  timidly  refined  and  almost 
studiously  mawkish.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  ranks  among  “the  Little 
Masters,”  chiefly  because  nowadays  he  does  not  paint  in  large. 
His  present  effort  is  to  delineate  character  on  the  scale  of  miniature 
illumined  under  dazzling  sunlight.  His  art  is  allied  to  that  of 
M.  Meisonnier  and  Herr  Ileilbuth.  Favourable  examples  of  Mr. 


Crowe’s  latest  phase  are  “Handing  the  Brush”  (385),  and  “ The 
French  Savants  in  Egypt,  1798”  (831).  The  artist’s  keen  pencil 
always  stings  with  satire. 

Also  among  “  the  Little  Masters  ”  may  be  comprised  those  who 
deliberately  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  small  Dutch  painters ;  and  the 
number  of  such  highly-finished  cabinets — each  year  on  the  increase 
— almost  defies  calculation.  The  following  may  be  named  as  the 
principal : — “  Old  Neighbours  ”  (63),  by  Mr.  C.  Green ;  “  A  Differ¬ 
ence  of  Taste  ”  (136),  by  Mr.  S.  Lucas ;  “  In  Possession  ”  (330),  ky 
Mr.  A.  Gow ;  “  Shall  we  Invite  Him  ?  ”  (364),  by  Mr.  Cowen ; 
“Private  and  Confidential”  (375),  bv  Mi-.  J.  Clark;  “Sunday 
Afternoon  ”  (430),  by  Mr.  Collinson;  “A  Light  Repast  ”  (451), 
by  Mr.  Kennedy ;  “  A  Little  Maid-of-all-M  ork  ”  (524)1  by  Mr.  A. 
Stocks  ;  “  The  Wedding  Dress  ”  ( 1177),  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Hardy ;  and 
“  Morning  Letters  ”  (1187),  by  Mr.  G.  Smith.  Genre-painting  on 
the  Continent  is  favourably  represented  by  “  The  Bath  ”  (607),  by 
Signor  Chierici ;  “  The  Mother’s  Despair  ”  (891 ),  by  Herr  Linnig ; 
“The  Beer  Fish”  (879),  by  Herr  Liiben;  “Gathering  Wood” 
(167),  by  M.  Edouard  Frere  ;  and  “  The  Pet  Goldfinch  ”  (239),  by 
Mine.  ITenriette  Browne — the  last  being  shamefully  treated  by  the 
hangers.  To  the  above  may  be  added  “  Love  Me,  Love  Me  Not  ” 
(534),  an  elegant  and  truly  womanly  composition,  by  Mrs.  Staples, 
who  by  her  signature  on  the  canvas  of  “  Ellen  Edwards  ” 
preserves  an  identity  which  the  world  would  not  willingly 
overlook. 

The  subjects  and  the  styles  conspicuous  within  the  Academy 
become  every  year  so  greatly  diversified  that  strict  classification 
grows  more  and  more  difficult.  Since  the  secularization  of  art 
some  centuries  ago,  when  “  The  Madonna  and  Child  ”  descended 
into  a  sirnplv  domestic  mother  and  infant,  and  when  “  The  Holy 
Family  ”  made  way  for  every  possible  incident  within  a  peasant’s 
cottage  or  a  king’s  palace,  the  themes  opened  to  the  enterprise  of 
painters  have  become  almost  as  endless  as  the  topics  handled  in 
leading  articles,  or  as  the  news  announced  in  the  latest  telegrams  of 
morning  newspapers.  If  matters  stopped  here,  if,  instead  of  subjects 
and  modes  of  treatment  circumscribed  and  stamped  with  finality, 
we  had  the  promise  of  an  art  extended  and  progressive  as  humanity 
itself,  it  might  be  a  question  whether  the  gains  were  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  losses.  But  with  regret  we  remark  in  the  modernism 
of  our  Academy  the  all  but  total  neglect  of  what  Reynolds  and 
other  writers  have  termed  “style.”  Fundamental  principles  are 
ignored,  aud  each  painter  does  what  seems  best  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Academy  as  now  constituted  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  Noah’s  Ark ;  the  Academicians,  of  course,  holding, 
like  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  out¬ 
siders  being  shunted  into  somewhat  of  the  position  of  outside  pas¬ 
sengers  in  a  London  omnibus,  who  get  up  and  stick  on  as  best 
they  can. 

Relinquishing,  then,  all  attempt  at  classification,  we  pass  under 
review  according  to  their-  several  merits  the  following  miscellanies. 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone  has  made  a  decided  advance  in  his  newly  adopted 
course  of  naturalism  in  “Sain  et  Sauf”  (130).  The  incident  by 
its  appeal  to  human  sympathy  redeems  the  commonness  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  materials.  A  French  soldier  returns,  knapsack  on  back 
and  musket  in  hand,  to  his  simple  peasant's  home  “safe  and  sound,” 
his  wife  in  child-bed  receives  him  with  open  arms,  and  the  baby 
cries  a  welcome  from  the  cradle  on  the  floor.  The  composition  is 
essentially  Dutch  in  its  character  and  accessories,  but  the  colour 
and  the  tone  incline  to  the  French  school ;  the  execution  is  broad 
and  vigorous,  and  varied  textures  in  surface  aid  the  studied  natu¬ 
ralism.  Mr.  Prinsep  has  surpassed  himself  in  a  graceful  but  most 
solemn  “  Minuet”  (125),  as  well  as  in  a  naturalistic  scene  of  four 
peasant  girls  returning  “Home  from  Gleaning”  (392).  This  artist 
gains  in  balance  of  proportion,  harmony  of  line,  and  delicacy  of 
manipulation ;  his  colour  has  always  been  deep  and  rich,  though  in 
the  present  studies  he  has  fitly  surrendered  his  warm  Orientalism. 
Mr.  Dowling,  whom  we  are  glad  again  to  greet  within  the  Academy, 
contributes  an  elaborate  composition  showing  the  return  from 
Mecca  of  a  Sheikh  to  Cairo  (522).  Miss  Osborn  is  also  once  more 
welcome ;  in  Munich,  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  teaching 
of  Professor  Piloty,  she  has  gained  a  style  which  serves  well  in 
the  rendering  of  Mr.  George  Mac  Donald’s  lines :  — 

A  little  mist  and  a  little  rain, 

,,,  ‘  And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

There  are  still  surviving  certain  honoured  Academicians  and 
Associates  who  almost  from  time  immemorial  have  jogged  steadily 
along  like  slow,  but  safe,  coaches  on  old  macadamized  roads.  Mr. 
Cope,  R.A.,  has  in  colour  settled  down  into  what  may  be  termed 
“  the  old  red  sandstone  school  ”  ;  indeed,  Cupid  and  Venus  (351) 
would  seem  to  have  been  cooked  up  from  brickdust,  so  ruddy  is 
the  flesh  colour.  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  are 
an-ain  safe  in  following  up  former  successes  ;  the  latter  contributes 
no  less  than  eight  figure  pieces,  mostly  of  the  type  and  complexion 
of  the  young  ladies  whose  pretty  but  vacant  faces  adorn  bon-bon 
boxes.  Mr.  Perugini  vaunts  a  showy  style,  and  affects  a  telling 
title  (57).  Mr.  Wingfield  sins  against  good  taste  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  hackneyed  text,  “  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept”  (875).  The  composition  becomes  all  the  greater  horror 
by  reason  of  its  inordinate  size;  fortunately  the  hangers  have 
“  skied  ”  it  in  a  corner,  where  it  is  gibbeted  as  the  worst  example 
of  a  now  obsolete  romantic  school,  ambitious  of  life-size.  Mr. 
Tissot,  who  has  sometimes  stood  on  the  verge  of  signal  success, 
errs  in  opposite  directions.  Not  only  are  his  draperies  diaphanous, 
but  his  liices  shine  as  transparencies ;  they  give  out  as  it  were 
a  pale  moonshine;  a  private  concert — “Hush”  (1233) — where 
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0 cling  Orientals  seem  ready  to  devour  a  young  lady  violinist,  is  a 
fantastic  conception ;  a  little  more  substance  would  not  detract  fiom 
the  illusive  lights  which  give  singular  brilliancy  to  the  scene. 
Mr.  Orchardson,  A.R.A.,  still  cherishes  eccentricity,  especially  in 
the  way  of  rambling  incoherent  compositions,  vacant  in  the  centie, 
and  scantily  tenanted  towards  the  extremities  by  lanky,  leggy 
fio-ures  that  grow  as  ragged  weeds  on  sterile  ground,  lliscountry- 
lnan,  Mr.  Pettie,  proceeding  on  the  opposite  principle,  crowds  his 
centres  while  he  leaves  the  circumference  to  take  care  ot  ltselt. 
Each  method  is  equally  wrong  when  pushed  to  extreme.  Mr.  Ur- 
chardson  might  have  found  a  subject  more  worthy  of  his  talent  tlian 
an  old  man  at  a  fruit  stall  (153) ;  it  is  a  pity  when  an  artist  ol  proved 
resource  tries  to  be  clever  by  making  something  out  of  nothing. 
Much  more  happy  is  Mr.  Calderon,  R.A.,  in  ‘  Great  Sport  (1 1  S  '-1)  > 
here  a  couple  of  little  children,  up  to  tlieir  waists  111  tall  grown 
grass,  are  at  full  glee  in  pursuit  of  butterflies.  Pleasing  in  har¬ 
monious  contrast  are  the  white,  blue,  and  red  dresses  of  the  childien 
set  a-ainst  the  yellow  greens  of  the  summer  held  jewelled  by  red 
poppies.  We  have  not  seen  so  pretty  a  thought  thrown  so  charm- 
ino-ly  on  canvas  since  the  time  when  the  versatile  Professor  lxnaus 
almost  drowned  a  little  girl  in  a  sea  of  flowers. 

“  Story  pictures  ”  which  put  together  some  piquant  incident  or 
pleasing  narrative  more  and  more  prevail,  and  much  of  their  popu¬ 
larity  depends  on  the  choice  of  a  catching  title.  W  e  have  heard 
advanced  connoisseurs  express  the  opinion  that  they  do  not  care 
for  the  name  in  the  catalogue,  and  we  sympathize  with  this  state 
of  mind.  A  picture,  they  urge,  is  good  or  otherwise  by  its  com¬ 
position,  light,  shade,  and  colour,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  true  art  product  ought  to  read  pleasantly  when  turned 
upside  down.  This,  we  confess,  is  rather  an  advanced  doctrine, 
and  the  tendency  is  certainly  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  names 
to  pictures  have  now  become  as  anxious  considerations  as  the  titles 
to  three-volume  novels ;  take  the  following  as  meant  to  be  pleasingly 
suoo-estive:— “  The  Widow’s  Harvest”  (37),  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  ; 
“  Hearts  of  Oak”  (47),  by  Mr.  Hook,  R.A.;  “  A  Green  Thought 
in  a  Green  Shade”  (54),  by  Mr.  Blake  Wirgman ;  The  Bearers 
of  the  Burden”  (101),  by  Mr.  Boughton  ;  “  The  Right  of  Way  „ 
(25),  by  Mr.  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A. ;  “  The  Poet  s  First  Love 
>,80)  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward ;  and  “  Summer  Days  for  Me  (1 199), 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt.  The  large  majority  of  visitors  are  unreason¬ 
ably  swayed  by  the  sense  and  even  by  the  sound  of  a  title ;  thus 
they  look  from  the  catalogue  to  the  canvas,  and  almost  invariably 
applaud  when  they  catch  the  mere  echo  of  a  sentiment  or  some 
pretty  play  upon  words.  Artists  pandering  to  popular  prejudices 
rely  too  much  on  taking  titles;  they  rejoice  as  it  sure  of  success 
when  they  have  hit  on  some  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  picture 
prominently. 
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I71RENCHMEN  who  object  to  see  English  horses^  successful  m 
.  the  race  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  Emperor  must 
have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  last  Sunday  ’when  four  Trencn 
horses  were  respectively  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  tor  the 
Grand  Prix,  and  the  three  English  representatives  were  left  well  111 
the  rear.  There  were  only  eleven  runners,  and  out  of  this  number 
four  belonged  to  one  owner,  M.  Lupin,  who  was  apparently  so 
embarrassed  by  the  possession  of  so  many  good  horses  as  to  feel  it 
necessary  in  'his  own  interests  to  start  them  all.  Count  de 
La°range  ran  Nougat,  who  had  a  chequered  career  on  the  Englisi 
Turf  last  season,  and,  after  being  cast  out  from  the  French  stable 
as  good  for  nothing,  and  hacked  about  the  country  as  a  common 
plater,  was  with  difficulty  recovered  by  his  old  owners  towards  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  French  do  not  often  let  a  \  ulcan  go  out  of 
their  keeping,  though  they  are  quick  enough  to  pick  one  up  when 
opportunitv  offers.  Our  English  owners  only  sent  over  three— 
Oamballo,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand ;  Claremont,  the  second 
in  the  Derby ;  and  Seymour,  who  finished  pretty  well  up  with  the 
immediate  attendants  on  the  placed  horses  at  Epsom.  Unfortunately 
both  Oamballo  and  Claremont  have  been  amiss  lately.  The  condition 
of  the  former  was  plain  enough  to  those  who  saw  him  in  the  paddock 
at  Epsom,  and  hardly  was  the  Derby  over  when  Claremont  was  also 
reported  to  be  amiss.  Thus  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  show 
in  their  true  colours  after  so  short  an  interval ;  and,  m  addition,  it 
is  always  a  chance  how  a  horse  will  feel  and  what  a  horse  will  do 
after  crossing  the  Channel.  Seymour’s  public  credentials  in 
England  were  not  good  enough  to  raise  a  hope  that  he  could  be 
successful ;  but,  being  thoroughly  well,  he  was  able  to  beat  his 
more  distinguished  compatriots.  Salvator  and  St.  C3  r,  tv  0  o 
M.  Lupin’s  four  representatives,  ran  such  a  close  race  for  the 
French  Derbv  that  public  opinion  was  much  divided  as  to  which 
was  the  better  to  stand  for  the  Grand  Prix  ;  while  Nougat,  who 
ran  a  dead  heat  for  second  place  in  the  French  Derby,  which 
Salvator  won  by  a  head,  was  confidently  expected  to  make  up  on 
this  occasion  for  so  narrow  a  defeat.  The  victory,  howevei,  ie- 
mained  a  second  time  with  Salvator,  who  outstrode  Nougat  at  the 
finish,  and  won  by  nearly  a  length,  Perplexe  being  third,  and 
St.  Cyr  fourth.  The  winner— who  never  ran,  by  the  way,  as  a 
two-year-old— is  a  horse  of  great  power  and  of  spirited  action,  and 
is  eno-ao-ed  in  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  for  which  he  is  already  first 
favourite.  The  position  attained  by  Perplexe  would  make  him 
out  a  good  horse  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  French  horses 
are  not  always  exempt  from  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  long 
journeys  by  sea  and  land. 


The  first  day  at  Ascot  was,  as  usual,  nch  m  events  of  in¬ 
terest  and  importance.  Sport  began  with  the  Trial  Stakes, 
which  Thunderer,  despite  his  14  lbs.  extra  to  exempt  him  from 
sale,  appeared  to  have  at  his  mercy,  his  eight  antagonists  hem?  of 
very  inferior  class.  Apparently  he  has  not  done  very  well  since 
Glister,  or  else  the  hard  work  he  has  had  to  go  through  at  New¬ 
market  as  the  schoolmaster  of  his  stable  has  told  upon  him,  for  he 
failed  to  repeat  his  victory  of  1874  m  this  same  race,  and  was 
beaten  rather  easily  by  Conductor,  an  unknown  son  of  Aoung 
Trumpeter.  The  Maiden  Plate  for  two-year-olds,  celebrated  as 
bein»-' the  race  in  which  Rosicrucian  made  his  first  appearance, 
followed,  and  eleven  youngsters  came  to  the  post.  Lnquestionably 
the  best  looking  of  these  was  King  Death,  a  chestnut  son  of  King 
Tom  and  Hatchment,  and  he  was  speedily  made  favourite,  and,  as 
is  usual  in  races  of  this  description  the  favourite  won  The  race 
for  the  Ascot  Stakes  was  run  earlier  than  usual,  bem  tlm.d  01 
the  list  this  year,  and  only  a  small  and  not  very  distinguished 
field  of  ten  contested  this  once  famous  event.  .  Amon<|  the 
ten  were  last  year's  winner,  Coventry,  Organist,  winner  of  the 
Chester  Cup  and  Ascot  Gold  Vase  111  1874,  Bertram,  Lilian, 
Scamp,  Gleneagle,  and  the  Derby  outsider,  Lord  Berners 
and  Hollywood,  a  representative  of  Ireland.  The  majonty  of  the 
competitors  had  long  passed  their  prime,  and  more  than  one  laboure 
under  suspicion  of  unsoundness.  Organist  has  not  been  seen  in 
public  since  last  August,  when  he  was  beaten  by  Trent  and  Ros- 
trevor  at  Stockton  ;  Bertram  has  nearly  always  been  an  unfortunate 
horse,  just  losing  races  which  he  ought  to  have  won;  Lilian  has 
done  Work  enough  for  a  dozen  horses,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be 
getting  quite  stale;  and  Scamp  has  shown  himself  a  moderate 
handicap  horse,  and  nothing  more.  Vet  to  these  four  was  the  race 
for  the  Ascot  Stakes  confined,  and  the  finish  between  them  was  so 
close  that  it  was  impossible  even  for  spectators  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  judge’s  chair  to  say  which  of  the  four  had  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  judge’s  verdict,  however,  was  m  favour  ol  Organist 
by  a  head,  Lilian  beating  Bertram  for  second  place  by  a  similar 
distance,  and  a  head  only  dividing  Bertram  from  Scamp.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  that  Bertram,  who  held  a  lead  for  nearly  two  miles, 
would  have  won  had  not  so  much  use  been  made  of  him.  He 
was  clearly  the  best  of  the  four  for  speed,  and  had  he  been  steadied 
earlier  in  the  race  his  speed  might  just  have  served  him 
at  the  finish.  As  it  was,  Organist,  who  never  got  up  to 
Mr.  Barclay’s  horse  till  the  distance,  wore  him  down  at  the 
last  by  that  gameness  which  was  his  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  last  year;  while  Lilian,  who  suddenly  appeared  from  no  one 
knew  where,  came  with  such  a  tremendous  rush  at  the  finish  as 
to  secure  second  honours,  while  in  the  next  stride  past  the 
post  she  was  first.  Mr.  Savile  could  not  have  thought  very  highly 
of  her  chance,  or  he  would  hardly  have  allowed  her  to  incur  a  5  lbs 
penalty  by  winning  a  paltry  Queen’s  Plate  at  Ipswich.  That 
penalty  just  lost  her  the  Ascot  Stakes,  but  she  must  be  accounted 
a  wonderful  mare  to  make  such  a  good  fight  as  she  did  after  the 
life  of  unceasing  toil  she  has  gone  through.  Last  year  she  ran  in 
thirty-two  races,  and  yet  her  legs  show  no  signs  as  yet  of  giving 

W "After  the  Ascot  Stakes  came  the  really  great  event  of  the 
day  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes,  for  which  twelve  came  to  tfle 
post ;  but  in  quality  the  field  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  former 
years.  Lord  Falmouth  was  represented  by  Repentance  colt  and 
Garterlv  Bell,  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  Derby,  Lord  Aylesford 
ran  Leveret,  Mr.  Savile  the  Earl  of  Dartrey,  and  among  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  Balfe  and  Bay  of  Naples,  while  Perplexe,  the  third 
in  the  Grand  Prix,  was  the  solitary  representative  of  Trance,  in 
reo-ard  to  the  weights,  Balfe,  Garterly  Bell,  Perplexe,  and  the  Re¬ 
pentance  colt  were  all  penalized,  while  Earl  of  Dartrey  escaped  any 
extra  impost,  and  Bay  of  Naples,  Leveret,  and  the  Lady 
Morgan  colt  took  the  full  allowances.  According  to  public  running, 
the  race  seemed  to  be  between  the  Repentance  colt,  Bay  of  Naples, 
who  ran  sufficiently  well  in  the  Derby  to  be  formidable  now  that 
he  was  receiving  10  lbs.  from  the  third  in  the  Epsom  race  and 
Perplexe,  who  was  a  long  way  in  front  of  Claremont  and  Oamballo 
last  Sunday  at  Paris.  We  may  dispose  of  the  last-named  at  once 
by  sayino-  that  in  the  paddock  he  looked  anything  but  fit  and  well, 
and  his  appearance  testified  that  even  French  horses  may  sufter 
occasionally  from  sea-sickness,  and  be  unable  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  at  Paris  one  day  and  at  Ascot  two  days  later.  The  son  of 
Vermont,  after  a  very  rough  passage  across  the  Channel,  actually 
arrived  at  Ascot  only  a  few  hours  before  the  race,  so  that  he  would 
have  been  the  most  extraordinary  horse  ever  foaled  had  he  been 
able  to  begin  racing  when  he  had  hardly  set  foot  cn  dry  land. 
Balfe  looked,  as  he  always  looks,  hard  and  well,  Bay  of  Naples  had 
evidently  improved  since  Epsom,  and  Mr.  Merry  s  colt  by  Scottish 
Chief  out  of  Lady  Morgan  also  attracted  considerable  attention  111 
the  paddock  ;  nor  was  there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  pair.  The  horses  were  delayed  at 
the  post  for  some  minutes  by  the  fractiousness  of  Tizona  — 
a  filly  of  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  that  might  as  well  have  been  left  at 
home— and  the  flag  ultimately  fell  to  one  of  the  worst  starts 
we  have  seen  this  season.  The  pace  was  _  good  from  the 
first  and  we  may  at  once  say  that  neither  Repentance 
colt’  nor  Garterly "  Bell  ever  seemed  able  to  go  the  pace. 
The  runnin0*  was  made  by  Sister  to  Musket,  who  was  supposed  by 
some  to  have  a  chance  on  account' of  her  having  run  third  to 
Spinaway  in  the  Oaks,  and  Balfe  and  Bay  of  Naples  were  always 
iu  o-ood  places.  About  a  mile  was  sufficient  for  Sister  to  Musket, 
and  then  Balfe  came  round  the  bend  w»th  a  clear  lead,  and  going 
better  than  anything  in  the  race.  He  was  followed  by  Bay  ot 
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Naples,  who  was  also  °-oing  well ;  but  Prince  SoltykofFs  horse  was 
obviously  his  superior  in  speed,  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
he  would  be  plucky  enough  or  good-tempered  enough  to  do  his 
best  at  the  finish.  Coming  up  the  straight  it  appeared  a  certainty 
that  Balfe  and  Bay  of  Naples  would  be  first  and  second,  but  at  the 
distance  Earl  of  Dartrey,  who,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  race,  had 
figured  in  the  extreme  rear,  but  had  gradually  made  up  his  lost 
ground,  came  with  a  prodigious  rush,  a  la  Lilian  in  the  preceding 
race,  and,  passing  the  two  leaders  opposite  the  Stand,  won  easily 
by  a  couple  of  lengths,  Balfe,  as  usual,  putting  back  his  ears  when 
called  upon  to  struggle,  and  allowing  Bay  of  Naples  to  deprive  him 
of  second  honours.  The  remainder  of  the  field  were  widely 
scattered.  The  result  was  a  surprising  reversal  of  the  Derby 
running,  both  Repentance  colt  and  Garterly  Bell  having  fairly 
beaten  Earl  of  Dartrey  at  Epsom,  and  it  makes  out  Mr.  Savile’s 
horse  to  be  a  much  better  animal  than  could  have  been  supposed 
from  his  previous  performances.  He  was  ridden  in  blinkers,  and 
he  may  be  a  horse  of  uncertain  disposition  ;  but  certainly  no  horse 
could  have  run  straighter  than  he  ran  on  Tuesday,  or  made  up  lost 
ground  in  better  style,  or  answered  the  calls  on  him  at  the  finish 
more  gallantly.  Another  explanation  may  be  that  all  the  Derby 
horses,  except  the  winner,  are  moderate,  and  we  believe  that  this 
view  is  entertained  by  some  of  the  best  judges  of  racing.  If  that 
view  is  correct,  the  result  of  the  Prince 'of  Wales’s  Stakes  need  not 
occasion  much  surprise,  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  mo¬ 
derate  horses  that  they  keep  beating  one  another  without  any  one 
of  them  succeeding  in  gaining  an  unquestioned  superiority  over  the 
rest.  A  study  of  the  two-  and  three-year-old  running  of  Earl  of 
Dartrey,  Garterly  Bell,  and  Repentance  colt  will  help  to  illustrate 
this.  Those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  that  Balfe’s  distance 
is  half  a  mile  must  have  been  rather  staggered  at  the  bold  front  he 
showed  last  1  uesday  over  the  longest  course  he  has  yet  attempted. 
Perhaps  Balfe  can  go  further  thau'people  imagine;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  he  will  not  go  a  yard  further  than  he  chooses,  and 
that  when  he  is  asked  to  go  faster,  whether  at  the  end  of  half  a 
mile,  or  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  stoutly  declines  to  respond 
to  the  invitation.  It  was  said  that  the  rider  of  Repentance  colt 
broke  a  stirrup-leather,  but  if  this  accident  happened  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  race,  it  cannot  have  interfered  with  the  result, 
for  from  the  very  first  both  of  Lord  Falmouth's  representatives 
appeared  outpaced.  In  one  point,  however,  the  Derby  running 
was  confirmed,  for  Repentance  colt  and  Garterly  Bell,  who  finished 
close  together  at  Epsom,  were  hardly  separated  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  great  race  on  Tuesday  at  Ascot. 

There  were  still  four  races  of  considerable  interest  to  be  de¬ 
cided  after  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  and  the  gallant  old 
horse  Tangible  carried  off  the  Queen’s  Stand  Plate  easily,  giving 
nearly  3  st.  to  Ventnor,  and  proportionate  weight  to  other  two- 
year-olds  like  Charon  and  Brigg  Boy,  and  to  older  horses, 
such  as  Ecossais,  Montargis,  Slumber,  and  Coomassie.  Sir  G. 
Ghetwynd  s  horse  has  rarely  won  so  gallant  a  victory  in  such 
superior  company.  I  olkestone  followed  up  his  success  in  the 
Woodcote  Stakes  by  carrying  off  the  Eighteenth  Biennial  from  a 
good  field,  including  Lord  Lincoln  and  Lord  Falmouth’s  beautiful 
and  much-fancied  daughter  of  Beadsman  and  Nike,  somewhat 
unmeaningly  named  Come-Kiss-Me.  Then  a  select  field  of  four, 
consisting  of  those  old  opponents  Marie  Stuart  and  Kaiser, 
Peut-Etre  and  Garnelion,  appeared  to  do  battle  for  the 
Gold  Vase  given  by  Her  Majesty.  Great  was  the  satis¬ 
faction  when  the  boasted  French  horse  who  presumed  to 
challenge  the  mighty  Prince  Charlie  to  single  combat  was  seen 
to  retire  from  the  front  nearly  a  mile  from  home.  Englishmen 
have  somehow  never  forgiven  Peut-Etre  for  having  run"  off  with 
the  Cambridgeshire  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  then  presumed 
to  fancy  that  he  could  beat  Prince  Charlie ;  though  their  anger 
might  have  been  appeased  by  the  hollow  beating  given  to  the 
audacious  foreigner  by  the  magnificent  son  of  Blair  Athol. 
Kaiser  could  get  no  nearer  to  Marie  Stuart  than  in  days  gone  by, 
and  her  most  dangerous  opponent  turned  out  to  be  Carnelion, 
who  looked  formidable  opposite  the  Stand.  Marie  Stuart,  how- 
ever,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  shaking  off  Carnelion’s 
challenge,  won  by  a  length.  The  day’s  sport  was  wound  up  by 
the  victory  of  Volturno— started  instead  of  George  Frederick- 
over  Dukedom  and  Petition  in  the  Twenty-first  Triennial,  run, 
like  the  preceding  race,  over  the  two-mile  course. 

We  cannot  say  more  on  this  occasion  of  the  two  Cup  races  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  than  that  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  was  left  to  the  two  favourites,  nothing  else  being 
dangerous.  Thuringian  Prince  recompensed  his  friends  for  their 
disappointment  in  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  and,  had  he  been 
out  of  the  way,  AVhitebait  would  have  achieved  an  easy  victory. 
It  is  curious  that  while  in  a  field  of  three  it  is  often  a  great  puzzle 
to  pick  the  winner,  in  a  field  of  twenty  and  in  a  race  depending-  so 
much  on  a  favourable  start  backers  of  horses  are  so  often  successful 
in  their  selection.  The  only  two  supported  with  any  spirit  for  the 
Hunt  Cup  were  Thuringian  Prince  and  Whitebait,  and  they 
finished  first  and  second.  The  Gold  Cup  fell  to  Mr.  Merry  through 
the  aid  of  Doncaster,  and  the  veteran  sportsman  is  fortunate  "to 
have  both  Doncaster  and  Marie  Stuart  fit  and  well  at  the  same 
tune.  At  the  time  we  write  he  has  carried  off  two  of  the  great 
weight-for-age  races  of  the  meeting  with  the  Derby  and  Oaks 
winners  of  1873,  aljd  before  these  lines  are  in  print  he  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  succeeded  in  winning  a  third  also. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY.* 

XT  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  one  capable- of  historical 
-L  criticism  should  take  the  Northern  Sagas,  as  a  whole,  in  hand, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  English  affairs.  Particular  pans 
have  been  done  by  modern  writers  of  English  history ;  but  the 
thing  has  never  been  done  as  a  whole.  Indeed  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  done  by  any  English  scholar,  till  we  get  the  Sagas  in  a  shape 
in  which  the  ordinary  English  scholar  may  have  some  chance  of 
buying  and  using  them,  such  a  shape  as'that  which  Dr.  Dasent 
promised  so  many  years  ago.  But  meanwhile  Dr.  Dasent,  instead 
of  editing  ancient  Sagas,  writes  modern  novels  ;  and  while  he  thus 
gives  us  a  stone  instead  of  the  bread  for  which  we  ask,  his  ad¬ 
mirer  in  the  Times  complains  that  English  scholars  do  not  know 
so  much  about  Scandinavian  matters  as  they  ought  to  know. 
Meanwhile,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Dr.  Dasent  gives  us 
his  novel,  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  us  something  for  which  it  is"  not  so 
easy  to  find  a  name.  Perhaps  we  may  best  call  it  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
calls  it  himself — namely,  “  rough  notes  of  the  early  Norway  Kirurs 
hastily  thrown  together.  ’  But  rough  notes  hastily  thrown  together, 
however  great  may  be  the  reputation  of  the  thrower,  cannot  serve 
our  purpose,  or  indeed  any  purpose ;  or  rather  we  might  say  that 
rough  notes  possibly  might  serve  a  purpose,  but  that  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  gives  us  is  not  worthy  even  of  the  name  of  rough  notes. 
The  rough  notes  of  a  real  scholar,  the  casual  remarks  which  occur 
to  him  while  going  through  a  course  of  critical  study,  really 
might  be  of  some  use.  They  would  most  likely  put  us  right  on  some 
point  or  other,  and  at  all  events  they  would  set  us  thinking.  But 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  object  Mr.  Carlyle  can  have  set  before 
himself,  unless  it  be,  as  he  does  at  the  end,  to  point  a  moral  in 
favour  of  wrong  and  violence  and  barbarism,  and  to  show  bv  the 
wav  his  contempt  for  English  history,  and  his  ignorance  of  all 
modern  research  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Carlyle  confesses  that  the 
rougii  notes  which  he  has  hastily  thrown  together  are  simply  made 
out  ot  Snorro,  with  some  help  from  Dahlmann,  and  he  ventures  to 
add  the  following  sentence : — 

In  Histories  of  England  (Rapin’s  excepted)  next  to  nothing  has  been 
shown  ot  the  many  and  strong  threads  of  connexion  between  English  affairs 
and  Norse. 

To  judge  by  the  few  references  that  Mr.  Carlyle  gives,  one  would 
think  that  he  had  read  nothing  later  than  Rapiu.  Perhaps  he 
looked  at  Hume,  and,  finding  nothing  there  to  his  purpose,  thought 
there  could  not  be  anything  anywhere  else.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  lie  knows  nothing  of  modern  writers  of  English 
history,  whether  in  German  or  in  English,  who  have  done  what 
they  could  under  existing  difficulties  to  trace  the  threads  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  English  and  Scandinavian  affaire.  It  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  the  hasty  throwing  together  of  his  rough 
notes,  has  not  thought  it  worth'while  to  look  at  any  ancient  records 
of  English  history,  save  an  occasional  glance  at  the  Chroni¬ 
cles,  or  to  look  at  any  of  their  modern  interpreters.  If  his 
manner  of  studying  and  writing  had  been  a  little  less  rourii  and 
hasty,  if  he  had  condescended  to  us <5  those  helps  and  lights  "which 
lie  open  to  those  who  approach  them  in  somewhat  less  of  the 
Berserker  mood,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  singular  displays 
of  ignorance  of  English  history  which  he  makes  throughout ;  he 
might  have  saved  himself  from  leaving  out  some  of" the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  parts  of  his  own  story.  Mr.  Carlvle  has 
a  great  name  and  has  many  admirers,  but  this”  does  not  make  his 
rough  and  hasty  notes  on  a  subject  which  he  has  not  really  studied 
any  better  than  the  rough  and  hasty  notes  of  any  other  man  in  the 
same  case.  If  we  want  to  read  Snorro,  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  original  can  read  the  whole  of  him  in  the  three  volumes 
of  plain  English  into  which  he  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Laing. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  good  can  come  of  parts  of  Snorro  carica¬ 
tured  in  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  style  it  is  of  course  vain  to  criticize.  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  his  admirers  no  doubt  think  it  clever  to  talk  about  “  Blue¬ 
tooth  and  Co.’s  invasions,”  “  Svein,  Eric,  and  Co.,”  “  the  viking 
public,”  and  so  forth.  They  perhaps  think  it  both  learned  and 
clever  to  call  the  Eastern  Emperors  “  poor  Kaisers,”  without 
which  touch  we  could  have  given  Mr.  Carlyle  credit  for  under¬ 
standing  German,  and  we  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  guess 
that  he  lancies  that  German  was  spoken  at  Constantinople.  They 
perhaps  think  that  there  is  some  point  in  trampling  grammar  under 
foot,  in  beginning  sentences  with  verbs  without  nominative  cases, 
or  with  nominative  cases  queerer  than  none  at  all.  “  Can  think 
of  no  safe  place  ” ;  “  old  mistress  does  receive  him  ” ;  “  had  a 
standing  army.”  Even  when  Mr.  Carlyle  wishes  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  a  date,  his  way  of  doing  so  is” to  say,  “Guess  somewhere 
about.  1040.”  About  things  of  this  kind  it  is  no  usearguing ;  those 
who  like  them  will  go  on  liking  them  ;  those  who  have  a  respect 
for  history  or  for  any  other  serious  study  will  go  on  feeling  a 
twinge  when  they  see  it  thus  dressed  up  in  motley. 

Leaving  points  of  this  kind,  let  us  rather  see  how  Mr.  Carlyle 
deals  with  facts.  Ilis  great  complaint  is  that  writers  of  English 
history  do  not  understand  Scandinavian  history.  It  might  have 
been  some  little  encouragement  for  them  to  do  so  if  Mr.  Carlvle, 
as  a  writer  of  Scandinavian  history,  had  taken  some  little  pains 
to  understand  English  history.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  his 
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treatment  of  a  Norwegian  prince  who  plays  a  great  part  in  English 
history,  the  famous  Olaf  Tryggveson.  Mr.  Carlyle  complains  that 
he  has  not  “  yet  had  the  luck  to  find  any  decipherable  and  intelli¬ 
gible  map  of  Norway  ” ;  so  some  way  further  on  he  complains 
that  he  cannot  find  the  river  Helga,  the  scene  of  Cnut’s  defeat 
by  the  Swedes,  in  his  “poor  maps.”  It  would  seem  then  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  so  far  from  having  mastered  the  new  edition  of 
Spruner  that  he  has  not  even  mastered  the  old  one,  for  there 
the  Helga  is  marked  plainly  enough.  He  also  makes  the  following 
complaint,  which  is  less  easily  understood,  especially  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  this  time  does  not  vouchsafe  us  a  verb  in  a  somewhat  long 
sentence — 

An  evil  that  much  demands  remedying,  and  especially  wants  some  first 
attempt  at  remedying,  by  enquirers  into  English  History  ;  the  whole 
period  from  Egbert,  the  first  Saxon  King  of  England,  on  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  last,  being  everywhere  completely  interwoven  with  that  of 
their  mysterious,  continually-invasive  “  Danes,”  as  they  called  them,  and 
inextricably  unintelligible  till  these  also  get  to  be  a  little  understood,  and 
cease  to  be  utterly  dark,  hideous,  and  mythical  to  us  as  they  now  are. 

It  is  perhaps  not  wonderful  that  one  who  talks  in  so  odd  a  way 
about  Ecgberkt  should  know  nothing  of  what  inquirers  into  English 
history  have  done  in  this  way.  Let  us  rather  see  what  he  does 
himself.  He  tells  us  (p.  87)  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Olaf 
Tryggveson  in  any  English  book  new  or  old,  besides  the  account  of 
his  visit  to  /Ethelred  at  Andover ;  yet  he  had  just  before  said 
(in  p.  59)  : 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  gives  date  to  it  a.d.  994,  and  names  expressly,  as 
Svein's  co-partner,  “  Glaus,  King  of  Norway,” — which  he  was  as  yet  far 
from  being  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Tear  of  Grace  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  to  be 
held  indisputable,  and,  indeed,  has  the  field  to  itself  in  this  matter. 

Now  the  form  “  Olaus  ”  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Carlyle  had  read 
the  Chronicles  only  in  a  Latin  crib ;  but  as  none  of  the  versions  ot  the 
Chronicle  contains  the  words  “  King  of  Norway  ’ — an  impossible 
form  by  the  way  in  994 — Mr.  Carlyle's  sneer  only  proves  the  rough 
and  hasty  way  in  which  he  takes  on  himself  to  find  fault  with 
writers  old  and  new,  simply  because  he  has  not  studied  their 
writings.  Again,  if  Mr.  Carlyle  had  given  the  least  critical  study 
to  the  period  of  which  he  speaks,  he  might  have  found  out  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Olaf  had  a  share  in  the  fight 
at  Maldon,  a  fight  which  has  been  told  by  English  writers  both 
old  and  new,  but  which  we  have  no  special  wish  to  see  told  again 
in  sentences  without  nominative  cases.  But  let  us  see  how  Mr. 
Carlyle  deals  with  the  scene  at  Andover.  His  rough  notes  on  the 
matter  seem  to  have  been  so  hastily  thrown  together  that  he  appa¬ 
rently  does  not  know  that  he  has  told  the  story  twice  in  two  different 
ways.  The  first  time  (in  p.  61)  he  says : — “  Elphegus  ' — the  queer 
form  of  a  name  which  is  known  to  one  class  of  people  as  Alphege 
and  to  another  as  vElfheah  again  savours  of  the  Latin  crib — 
“  with  due  solemnity  of  apparatus,  in  presence  of  the  King,  at 
Andover,  baptized  Olaf  anew.”  In  p.  87  he  tells  us  again 

Of  him  it  is  merelv  said  that  he  had  an  interview  with  King  Ethelred  II- 
at  Andover,  of  a  pacific  and  friendly  nature,— though  it  is  absurdly  added 
that  the  noble  Olaf  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  that  extremely  stupid 
Royal  Person. 

We  pointed  out  this  ridiculous  blunder  when  Mr.  Carlyle’s  work 
appeared  in  chapters  in  Fraser  s  Magazine.  Mr.  Carlyle  certainly 
did  not  find  in  the  Chronicles  either  that  Olaf  was  baptized  anew 
by  /Elfheah  or  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  /Ethelred. 
If  he  found,  as  is  very  likely,  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  hard  to 
understand,  he  might  have  found  their  explanation  in  the  text  of 
Florence,  “  confirmari  ab  episcopo  fecit.”  Again,  the  fault  of 
./Ethelred  was  not  that  of  extreme  stupidity,  nor  is  it  true  to  say 
that  “  /Ethelred  the  Unready  had  no  battle  in  him  whatever.”  His 
fault  rather  was  that  he  “  had  battle  ”  in  him,  but  commonly  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  not  at  the  right.  Mr.  Carlyle  seemingly 
has  not  read  enough  of  the  writers  old  and  new  whom  he  so 
despises  to  know  that  once  in  his  life,  when  he  screwed  himself 
up  to  action,  /Ethelred  could  measure  himself,  and  that  not  un¬ 
successfully,  with  Cnut  himself.  The  wretchedness  of  /Ethelred’s 
time  has  been  described  by  English  writers  old  and  new,  and  it 
does  not  add  to  our  knowledge  to  say  that  — 

For  a  forty  years  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  England  excelled  in 
anarchic  stupidity,  murderous  devastation,  utter  misery,  platitude,  and 
sluggish  contemptibility,  all  the  countries  one  has  read  of. 

Whether  “  a  forty  years  ”  means  something  different  from  “  forty 
years,”  we  know  not ;  but  forty  years  from  the  accession  of  /Ethelred 
carries  us  through  the  year  of  Eadmund’s  battles  to  the  year  of  God- 
wine’s  exploits  against  the  Wends.  The  charge  of  “  platitude  ”  we 
cannot  undertake  to  answer  till  we  get  a  definition  of  a  word  which 
is  most  commonly  applied  to  sermons,  though  of  the  great  sermon  of 
Archbishop  Wulfstan  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  speaks  with  deep  rever¬ 
ence.  But  in  a  writer  who  stopped  to  think  what  he  was  writing, 
and  did  not  merely  throw  rough  notes  hastily  together,  we  should 
call  the  following  passage  a  foul  calumny : — 

The  so-called  soldiers,  one  finds  made  not  the  least  fight  anywhere  ;  could 
make  none,  led  and  guided  as  they  were :  and  the  “  Generals,”  often  enough 
traitors,  always  ignorant,  and  blockheads,  were  in  the  habit,  when  expressly 
commanded  to  fight,  of  taking  physic,  and  declaring  that  nature  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  castor-oil  and  battle  both  at  once.  This  ought  to  be  explained  a 
little  to  the  modern  English  and  their  War-Secretaries,  who  undertake  the 
conduct  of  armies. 

The  defence  of  London  and  the  defence  of  Exeter,  the  fights  of 
Maldon  and  /Ethelingadene  and  Penhow,  the  warfare  of  Ulfcytel 
and  his  following  of  heroes,  the  hard  hand  play  which  the  Danes 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  stout  East- Anglian,  all  stand  recorded 


in  English  writings  old  and  new  to  rebuke  the  rough  and  hasty  slan¬ 
der.  The  only  thing  that  has  struck  Mr.  Carlyle’s  fancy  is  the  one 
story  of  /Elfric,  because  it  gives  him  the  chance  of  making  what  he 
perhaps  thinks  is  a  joke  about  castor-oil.  Then  we  get  to  Mr, 
Carlyle’s  version  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice,  where  lie  puts  in 
inverted  commas  “all  the  Danes  settled  in  England,  ’  and  adds, 

“  practically  of  a  few  thousands  or  hundreds  of  them.”  The  word 
“settled”  he  perhaps  gets  from  the  “incolentes”  of  Florence, 
which  has  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the  Chronicles.  .  That  the 
whole  story,  its  origin  and  growth,  has  been  carefully  sifted  since 
Rapin,  Mr.  Carlyle  of  course  does  not  know.  It  is  stranger  still 
when  Mr.  Carlyle  says  (in  p.  1 34)  : — 

Jarl  Ulf,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  sister,  Gyda  by  name,  wife  to  Earl 
Godwin  (“Gudin  Ulfnadsson,”  as  Snorro  calls  him)  a  very  memorable 
Englishman,  whose  son  and  hers,  King  Harald,  Harold  in  English  hooks, 
is  the  memorablest  of  all.  These  things  ought  to  be  better  known  to 
English  antiquaries,  and  will  perhaps  be  alluded  to  again. 

He  seemingly  thinks  it  a  discovery  for  which  English  antiquaries 
will  be  thankful,  to  be  told  that  Gytha  was  the  wife  of  Godwiue 
and  mother  of  Harold. 

This  is  perhaps  enough.  We  might  go  on  to  trace  Mr.  Carlyle 
through  the  series  of  blunders  and  omissions  into  which  he  is  led 
by  his  obstinate  neglect  of  the  lights  which  could  have  been  found 
in  his  own  language.  When  he  gets  to  Stamfordbridge,  he  does  for 
a  moment  mention  “  English  chroniclers.”  Whether  by  “English 
chroniclers  ”  he  means  the  account  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  or 
anything  else  we  do  not  know.  But  if  he  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  in  the  accoimt,  doubtless  from  an  English  ballad, 
which  is  preserved  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  he  might  have  lound 
out  that  the  great  struggle  for  the  bridge  was  not  alter  the  fall  of 
Harold  Hardrada.  All  these  things  have  been  sifted,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  no  right  to  speak  as  if  no  English  writer  had  given  his 
mind  to  them  since  the  days  of  Rapin.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  there 
is  “  naturally  no  hint  in  any  English  book  ”  of  the  great  ingot  of 
gold  brought  by  Harold  Hardrada,  which  he  deprives  of  its  char¬ 
acter  of  an  ingot,  “  massa  auri,”  and  cuts  down  to  so  much  “  gold 
plunder.”  If  Mr.  Carlyle  read  English  books,  he  would  find  that  the 
story  of  Harold  Hardrada’s  treasures  is  not  quite  so  unknown  to 
them  as  he  fancies,  and  English  scholars  now  have  rather  outgrown 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  way  of  getting  at  Adam  of  Bremen — more  accurately 
at  his  scholiast— through  “Camden,  Rapin,  etc.’  We  pass  on, 
and  we  remark  the  strange  taste  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Magnus  Barefoot,  altogether  leaves  out  the  story,  which 
Snorro  himself  tells,  of  his  expedition  to  Anglesey  and  of  tho 
death  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury.  All  our  English  writers 
mention  the  fact.  Orderic  tells  the  tale  graphically  and  at  length. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  complains  of  the  neglect  of  Scandinavian  matters 
by  English  writers,  leaves  out  altogether  this  record  of  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  King’s  doings  from  the  hand  of  an  Englishman.  He  leaves 
out  too  the  striking  conversation  which  Snorro  gives  between  the 
Crusader  Sigurd  and  his  brother  Eystein,  who  thought  himself  the 
more  useful  man  of  the  two,  in  that  while  his  brother  was  fighting 
at  the  end  of  the  earth,  he  had  stayed  at  home  and  done  good  to 
his  land  and  people.  Perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle’s  epilogue  may  explain 
this  last  omission.  We  there  get  the  old  story,  the  beauties  of 
force  and  despotism,  the  blackness  of  freedom  in  every  shape,  the 
old  story  which  we  have  so  often  heard  from  Mr.  Carlyle. 

To  our  mind  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  better  consulted  his  own 
reputation  if  he  had  left  the  early  Kings  of  Norway  alone.  He 
has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  given  forth 
to  the  world  what  he  himself  allows  to  be  rough  notes  hastily  put 
together,  we  should  never  have  found  out  for  ourselves  how  little 
he  knows  of  early  English  history  either  in  the  original  sources  or 
in  their  modern  commentators.  But  for  his  own  act,  we  should 
never  have  known  how  recklessly  he  can  cast  about  slanders 
against  the  worthies  of  our  own  land,  simply  because  he  chooses 
to  write  about  them  without  mastering  the  annals  in  which  theii'- 
deeds  are  recorded. 


JOURNEYS  IN  SYRIA,  INDIA,  JAPAN,  &e.* 

THAT  tourists  should  go  round  the  world  in  ninety  days,  or  from 
England  to  India  and  back  in  sixty  days,  may  be  all  very 
well.  But  that  men  who  have  performed  these  amazing  feats  more 
than  once  should  relate  their  experiences  in  six  hundred  pages  is 
most  “  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.”  We  know  nothing  of  the 
author  of  this  volume,  not  even  his  name.  In  one  passage  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  is  seventy  years  of  age  ;  in  another  that  he  touched 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Between  tho 
years  1868  and  1873  he,  however,  appears  to  have  paid  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  Pekin,  Mongolia,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  Australian 
colonies,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  Honolulu,  Kashmir, 
Ceylon,  Yeddo  and  Yokohama,  and  divers  other  places.  During 
his  journeys  he  took  copious  notes  of  what  he  saw,  and  he  wrote 
down  long  explanations  of  what  he  felt.  And  without  stopping 
to  prime,  amend,  or  even  reduce  to  shape  his  accumulated  and.  un¬ 
digested  stores,  he  has  sent  them  into  the  world  bodily  with  all  their 
imperfections.  We  must  say  that  a  more  odious  farrago  of  worthless 
anecdotes,  impertinent  comments,  and  flippant  self-assertion  has 
rarely  been  inflicted  on  an  unoffending  public.  Some  of  the  stories 

*  Rough  Notes  of  Journeys  made  in  the  Years  1868,  ’69,  ’70,  ’71,  ’72,  and 
’73  in  Syria,  down  the  Tigris,  India,  Kashmir,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Mongolia, 
Siberia,  the  United  States,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Australasia.  London; 
Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 
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which  the  author  relates  of  his  personal  experiences  would  be  hardly 
endurable  if  told  of  the  iirst  Napoleon,  Julius  Caesar,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Dr.  Johnson,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  good  many  more 
can  scarcely  have  the  smallest  interest  for  any  human  being  outside 
the  author's  own  circle  of  relations  or  friends.  The  deductions  on 
politics  and  the  comment  on  social  life  are  characterized  by  ex¬ 
treme  silliness  or  naked  absurdity.  Coarse,  inelegant,  and  slangy 
expressions  abound  iu  every  chapter.  There  is  neither  method  nor 
arrangement  in  the  editing.  In  Chapter  II.,  and  again,  after  a 
long  interval,  in  Chapters  XVII.  to  XX.,  we  are  taken  to  India. 
Twice  does  the  author  go  to  Japan,  and  twice  to  \  au  Diemen’s 
Land.  The  most  trivial  and  uninteresting  details  are  remorse¬ 
lessly  dragged  in  at  every  place  where  the  Pacific  steamer  stops 
to  coal,  or  the  colonial  coach  to  bait.  Pages  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  petty  mishaps  and  personal  adventures  which  a  young 
colonist  would  hardly  venture  to  introduce  into  letters  meant  for 
the  fireside  of  an  English  vicarage,  or  a  subaltern  to  mention  in  the 
hopes  of  setting  the  mass  of  the  Onety-oneth  in  a  roar.  We  regret 
to  add  that  sacred  subjects  are  handled  in  the  same  flippant 
and  irreverent  style  in  which  the  writer  discusses  the  conduct  of 
the  pilot  or  the  menu  of  the  cuddy-table.  Now,  first  as  to  the 
use  of  slang.  Mr.  Stanley,  the  well-known  Correspondent  of  the 
JVetu  York  Herald,  is  set  down  as  “  about  as  rough  a  looking 
tyke  ”  as  one  well  can  conceive— a  description  which  persons 
who  know  anything'  of  that  gentleman  will  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognizing-  as  true.  Chinamen  get  “  as  merry  as  grigs  ’ 
and  “  talk  fourteen  to  the  dozen.  At  the  celebrated  crater  of 
Kilauea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  author  enjoys  a  fire 
“  made  of  wood  piled  up  on  a  stunning  pair  of  dog-irons.’  In 
the  mining  districts  of  Tasmania  he  is  “  stuck  up  for  want  of  a 
horse.”  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  he  “  pitches  into  water  without 
stint.'’  In  Western  Australia  he  passes  some  time  in  chaffing 
the  native  women  beggars,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  “  liquors  up  ” 
with  his  companions  iu  brandy  that  resembles  aquafortis,  after 
•which  he  embarks  in  a  boat  where  one  of  the  crew  is  an  “  old 
lag”  from  Tasmania.  Women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates  are  “lusty  wenches.”  In  a  caravanserai  he  was  so  un¬ 
comfortable  as  to  believe  that  he  slept  on  the  edge  of  a  knife  “  the 
whole  blessed  night.  ’  When  the  wife  of  a  Kotioal  or  head  police¬ 
man  in  Upper  India  is  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  cholera,  the  event 
is  gracefully  alluded  to  as  having  been  caused  by  “  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  scythe.”  At  a  temple  in  Asaxas,  in  Japan,  he  sees 
a  picture  which  he  infers  must  be  Michael  the  Archangel  “  about 
to  decapitate  Old  Nick  himself.  No  Japanese  servant  “  ever 
prigged  anything”  from  him,  though  these  same  people  in  business 
matters  are  “  very  slippery  fish.  ’  Instead  of  the  usual 
slackening  of  the  steamer’s  speed  in  a  narrow  channel  of 
the  inland  Japan  seas,  we  read  that  they  “  slowed  down 
for  a  ferw  hours  this  morning.”  A  conversation  witha  half- 
caste  clerk  in  a  public  office  at  Singapore  who  believed  in 
Spiritualism  leads  to  the  profound  aphorism  that  there  are  “  odd 
fish  in  the  world,”  which  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  remark  put 
by  Dickens  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  iu  the  debtors’ 
prison  in  Pickwick,  that  “  time  was  a  rum  thing.”  ^  Travellers  who 
have  been  half  over  the  world  are  “  globe  trotters,”  and  so  on.  In 
fact,  no  place  or  time  is  sacred  for  this  accomplished  writer,  any 
more  than  for  a  French  sapper. 

We  might  multiply  instances,  but  by  this  time  our  readers 
have  probably  had  enough  to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves. 
Nor,  as  we  have  said,  is  there  worth  of  incident  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  debased  diction.  Hallam  says  of  one  of  our  most 
learned  and  eloquent  divines,  that  he  had  “  no  vulgarity  in 
his  racy  idiom.”  The  traveller  with  whom  we  are  now  deal¬ 
ing  is  probably  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  writers  who 
imagine  that  the  slang  of  the  forecastle  or  the  counting-house  can 
be  relied  on  to  give  raciness  to  a  duIFtopic  or  point  to  a  stupid  joke. 
The  following  are  the  kinds  of  incidents  which,  not  once  but 
repeatedly,  in  travels  of  several  months  extending  over  several 
thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  water,  the  author  gravely  sets  him¬ 
self  down  to  edit.  He  tells  us  how,  in  Japan,  he  went  to  _  his 
room  one  night  and  found  that  the  captain  of  an  American 
whaler,,  detained  on  shore  by  bad  weather,  had  been  put 
into  his  bed  by  mistake;  how  he  never  tasted  any  good 
fish  in  Calcutta;  how  a  stupid  pilot  ran  into  a  ship 
in  Bombay  Harbour  and  deserved  to  be  hanged ;  how  an 
Irishwoman  in  New  Zealand  insisted  that  he.  ought  to  be  able  to 
walk  two  miles  iu  twenty  minutes,  and  how  he  took  half  an  hour 
to  accomplish  the  distance,  though  he  put  his  best  leg  forward ; 
how  a  naughty  boy  took  a  bird's  nest  from  the  branches  of  a 
plantain  tree ;  how  "the  neglect  of  a  scatter-brained  clerk  made  him 
lose  the  Russian  steamer  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Jaffa ;  and 
how  in  consequence  he  was  put  to  an  additional  expense  of  5k  or 
10/.  This  incident  is  followed  by  the  remark  that  he  had  to 
“  grin  and  bear  it,”  which  we  much  fear  will  afford  no  consolation 
to  those  who  may  read  this  book  from  beginning  to  end.  Then 
these  tremendous  events  are  varied  by  episodes  equally  instructive. 
Iu  Kashmir  one  day  he  ate  two  breakfasts.  Twice  he  tells,  or, 
as  he  says,  “  chronicles,”  the  same  story  of  some  young  Indian 
officer  who  “  pegged,”  or  drank  brandy  and  soda.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  had  taken  with  him  hard  eggs,  a  roasted  fowl,  and  some 
bread,  and  so  he  had  only  to  pay  one  franc  at  a  caravanserai  for 
his  coffee  and  night’s  lodging.  More  than  once  he  got  a  fit  of  in¬ 
digestion  from  over-eating.  His  chum,  in  all  probability  a  first 
cousin  of  the  American  who  figures  repulsively  in  Martin  Chuzzle- 
ivit  at  the  breakfast-table  of  the  Atlantic  steamer,  did  not  hesitate  | 
to  use  the  water  in  which  this  elegant  and  refined  writer  had  washed.  1 


A  foreign  Count  is  introduced  lamenting  for  half  a  page,  in  broken 
English,  the  loss  of  a  certain  mixture  with  which  he  was  iu 
the  habit  of  dressing  his  moustache.  A  steward  makes  a 
mess  of  arrowroot  and  butter,  which  is  described  in  language 
as  repulsive  as  the  odious  mixture  itself.  As  for  details  about 
heat,  petty  inconveniences,  trumpery  events,  ignoble  and  point¬ 
less  incidents,  related  on  the  scqle  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  Inlcer- 
man,  there  is  literally  no  end  to  them  but  the  last  page  of  the 
book.  They  begin  with  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  in  1 868,  and  finish 
only  with  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  port  of  Brindisi  in  1873.  A 
more  grave  offence  is  that  of  flippancy  on  the  most  solemn  topics. 
The  burial  of  a  passenger  at  sea  is  a  sight  which,  for  its  solemnity 
and  simplicity,  can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  The  silence  and  order 
that  reign  on  deck,  the  slight  variation  in  the  burial  service,  the 
intense  grief  of  the  surviving  relatives,  the  stoppage  of  every¬ 
thing  on  board  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  working 
of  the  ship,  form  a  ceremony  about  which  no  one,  we  should  have 
thought,  could  write  with  levity.  Our  traveller  merely  observes 
at  the  close  that  the  deceased  is  not  confined  to  any  narrow 
tenement,  but  “  disports  at  his  pleasure  over  the  whole  wide 
Pacific  Ocean,  anything  but  pacific,  however,  when  this  victim 
was  cast  into  it.”  When  the  grave  of  a  little  child  is  dug 
near  his  tent  at  Gulmurgh,  in  Kashmir,  the  residents  in  vain 
beg  him  to  alter  his  quarters,  not  understanding  that  he  had  a 
“  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,”  and  that  he  felt  “  comfortable  and  at 
home  when  surrounded  by  graves.”  This  is  a  very  feeble  imitation 
of  Mark  Tapley.  Again,  near  Hillah,  he  sees  four  Persians 
carrying  a  corpse  to  a  cemetery,  and  on  hearing  that  the}-  would 
only  reach  the  place  of  interment  in  eight  hours,  under  a  very 
hot  sun,  declares  that  the  corpse  will  by  that  time  be  “  roasted 
outright ;  fit  to  be  eaten,  if  the  bearers  have  a  taste  that  way.” 

Politics  fare  no  better  than  graver  matters  with  this  author.  The 
Legislature  of  Hawaii,  it  seems,  is  greatly  to  blame  for  its  one-sided 
laws.  The  sugar-planters  meet  their  competitors  in  San  Francisco 
and  Australia  at  a  great  disadvantage.  They  would  like  to  have 
Chinese  under  engagements  to  serve  for  three  to  five  years ;  and 
they  would  enforce  contracts  entered  into  by  Hawaiiaus,  through  a 
process  of  imprisonment  or  otherwise.  Now  the  law-makers  are 
short-sighted  and  inequitable  enough  to  think  that  Asiatics  ought 
not  to  be  coerced  or  cheated  into  covenants  binding  them  to  serve 
white  employers  in  foreign  countries  for  five  years,  and  that  im¬ 
prisonment  is  a  punishment  which  can  only  be  applied  to  breaches 
of  contract  in  very  special  cases.  But  this  writer  thinks  that 
“  the  staple  industry  ”  of  the  island  must  be  protected  at  all 
hazards ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  there 
might  be  a  little  “one-sidedness”  in  supporting  the  innate 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  employer  bjr  the  aid  of  penal 
laws.  The  remedies  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  Palestine 
are  equally  summary.  There  are  11,000  Jews  in  Jerusalem, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  live  on  charity.  Let  them  be  set 
to  work  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
and  the  desert  will  again  blossom  with  the  rose.  The  follow¬ 
ing  profound  suggestions  are  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  M.  Lesseps  or  of  Baron  Reuter.  The  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
is  very  barren  ;  desert,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Buc 
only  “  run  a  railway  through  it,”  and  all  the  ancient  pro¬ 
sperity  of  canals,  palaces,  gardens,  and  solid  towers  will  speedily 
return.  Mr.  Toots,  cooking  his  “  raw  material  ”  by  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it,  did  not  choose  a  shorter  road  to  his  goal.  While  travelling 
in  India,  this  author  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
coming  across  Englishmen  who  were  always  abusing  and  vilifying 
the  unfortunate  natives.  Now  we  have  no  objection  to  a  traveller 
describing  what  he  saw,  even  though  his  pictures  of  men  or 
manners  are  somehow  taken  from  petty  captains  of  country 
steamers,  keepers  of  second-rate  hotels,  and  irascible  subalterfis. 
But  we  do  strongly  protest  against  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor’s  work,  asserting  that  the  natives  are  in¬ 
variably  spoken  of  and  treated  with  contempt,  and  that  Englishmen, 
high  in  office,  call  them  “  niggers.”  W7hat  the  author  himself 
heard  is  one  thing ;  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  in  the  way  of  libelling 
the  civil  and  military  services,  is  another.  When  Mrs.  Candour 
thinks  that  we  ought  not  to  be  so  severe  on  those  who  only  report 
what  they  hear,  Sir  Peter  aptly  replies  that  in  all  cases  of  slander 
currency,  whenever  the  drawer  of  the  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  the 
injured  parties  should  have  a  right  to  come  on  the  endorsers. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  much-abused  institution  has  its  good 
points,  we  may  concede  that  this  writer  has  some  qualities  which, 
if  disciplined  and  kept  under  command,  might  have  enabled  him 
to  compile  something  less  worthy  of  the  rubbish-basket  from  his 
crude  materials.  His  journey  from  Pekin  to  Kiachta  and  across 
Mongolia  has  sevei'al  redeeming"  features.  Ilis  travels  in  Japan 
carried  him  to  new  and  unworked  fields.  His  account  of  lasinania 
clearly  explains  why  that  colony  is  behind  others,  in  spite  of  its 
fine  climate  and  rich  districts  aboimding  iu  water  and  wood.  Nor 
is  the  description  of  the  volcanic  scenery  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
devoid  of  merit.  But  the  book  should  have  been  expurgated, 
revised,  and  properly  edited.  Even  then  we  question  whether  the 
publication  could  be  justified.  As  it  is,  the  few  facts  worth  re¬ 
cording,  and  the  descriptions  of  places  comparatively  little  known, 
are  either  hopelessly  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  dreary  common¬ 
places,  or  else  drift  about  in  gurgite  vasto  of  trumpery  anecdotes  and 
vulgar  jests. 
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IT  i3  perhaps  a  sign  of  original  depravity  in  the  human  mind 
that  it  is  apt  to  recoil  from  a  hook  with  a  purpose.,  Even  the 
pleasure  derived  in  youth  from  reading  Miss  Edgeworth’s  charming 
Moral  Tales  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  assurance  conveyed  in  their 
title  that  they  are  designed  to  combine  improvement  _  with  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  even  a  good  novel  loses  something  of  its  interest  it  its 
purpose  is  obtrusively  put  forward.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  has  made  some  valuable  remarks  at  the ,  conclusion  ol 
Halph  the  Heir,  where  he  observes  that  the  novelist's  intention  is 
always  to  point  out  some  way  to  be  followed,  or  hit  some  blot 
which  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  but  that  with  a  view  to  this  it  is 
necessary  to  interest  the  reader  in  his  scenes  and  characters  merely 
for  their  own  sake.  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  is  not  a  g'ood  novel,  and  the 
disagreeable  impression  which  it  produces  is  deepened  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  designed  to  aid  some  mysterious  principle. 
For  a  great  peculiaritv  of  the  book  is  that  the  reader  is  constantly 
aware  that  the  writer  is,  as  it  were,  standing  over  him  and  lec¬ 
turing  him  through  the  medium  of  Janet  Doncaster  s  adventuies, 
and  is  yet  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  meaning  and  object  of  the 
lecture.  At  one  time  he  is  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  to  point 
out  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  resist  an  hereditary  impulse  to 
vice.  But  this  conclusion  he  might  have  arrived  at  for  himself. 
At  another  time  it  seems  as  if  the  advisableness  of  speaking 
the  truth  were  the  principle  to  be  inculcated,  but  this  moral  lesson 
may  be  better  learnt  elsewhere  than  in  the  pages  of  Janet  Doncaster. 
There  is  certainly  no  harm  in  calling  attention  to  a  fact  which -it 
is  food  for  people  to  remember,  even  though  it  be  already  well 
known ;  and  there  is  none  in  attempting  to  clothe  morality  in  an 
attractive  form.  It  was  well  said  by  Barrow  that  “  it  may  also 
be  well  to  put  the  world  out  of  conceit  that  all  sober  and  good  men 
are  a  sort  of  such  sour  or  lumpish  people  that  they  can  utter 
nothing  but  flat  and  drowsy  stuff.” 

That  part  of  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  novel  which  seems  to  recommend 
the  observance  of  ordinary  social  rules  is  unfortunately  very  flat 
and  drowsy  stuff.  More  serious  objections  may  be  made  to  that 
part  which  appears  to  suggest  a  departure  from  such  rules.  The 
fact  that  an  unmarried  man  may  fall  in  love  with  a  married  woman, 
who  also  falls  in  love  with  him,  is  not  rare  in  real  life,  and  is  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  a  certain  class  of  novels,  feuch  a  situation  has  been 
frequently5  treated  with  consummate  art  by  French  writers,  and 
it  is  possible  to  turn  it  to  good  moral  effect,  although  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  the  attention  which  should  be  directed  to 
the  evil  occasioned  by  an  indulgence  of  guilty  passion  may  rest 
rather  upon  th%e  spurious  romance  of  peril  involved  in  such  a 
proceeding.  The  younger  Dumas  i3  of  opinion  than  those  of  his 
works  which  deal  with  such  situations — that  is  to  say,  that  nearly 
-all  his  works — do  great  service  to  the  cause  of  order  and  morality. 
That  being  so,  one" can  only  be  sorry  that  he  frequently  defeats  his 
own  end°  And  it  is  to  be'  observed  that  the  French 
novelists’  characters  who  allow  themselves  to  be  involved  in  the 
meshes  of  unlawful  love  are  generally  found  out  by  then- 
sin.  There  is  no  sin,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  to 
tind  out  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  principal  characters,  Forsyth  and  Janet, 
who  are  indeed  supposed  to  be  persons  oi  unusually  lofty  moral 
qualities.  Thev  are  placed  in  an  undoubtedly  trying  position  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  they  should  fall  in  love  with  each 
■other.*  But  in  the  pedantic  manner  in  which  they  mix  up  their 
solitary  scene  of  love-making  with  what  they  are  pleased, to  term 
«  Mo-her  education,”  and  in  the  cold-blooded  calculation  which  they 
make  of  the  probable  death  of  Janet’s  huband,  and  their  agreement 
to  wait  for  that  desirable  event,  there  is  something  unusually  offen¬ 
sive.  They  have  to  wait  four  years  for  this  catastrophe,  and  during 
that  time  it  is  consoling  to  learn  that  they  were  sometimes  “  lett 
by  the  hostess  for  one  half-hour’s  bliss  in  the  solitude  of  an  over¬ 
crowded  London  drawing-room,”  and  that  some  other  occasions  were 
regarded  by  them  as  days  to  be  marked  by  a  red  letter,  “  as,  for 
instance,  when  Janet  was  whirled  past  Forsyth  in  a  hansom 
cab.”  It  is  yet  more  gratifying  to  find  that  Janet's  love  for 
Forsyth  before  circumstances  allowed  her  to  marry  him  by 
removing  her  inconvenient  husband,  “  enriched  her  whole  nature 
by  widening  her  sympathies  and  giving  her  an  insight  into 
the  'emotional  side  of  men  and  women’s  characters,  of  which 
she  had  before  been  unconscious.”  The  moral  to  be  de¬ 
duced  from  this  is,  apparently,  that  if  a  woman  does  not 
love  her  husband,  she  had  better  “  widen  her  sympathies  ”  bv 
finding  some  one  else  to  love,  and  marry  when  an  opportunity 
occurs”  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  in  some  cases  such  an 
-opportunity  misrkt  never  occur.  Many  habitual  drunkards  have 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  even  if  the  cause  for  which  a  woman 
left  her  husband  were  his  inherited  love  for  drink,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  not  drink  himself  to  death. 

Mr.  Charles  Leighton,  who,  in  addition  to  his  inherited  misfor¬ 
tune,  is  unhappy  enough  to  be  married  to  Janet  Doncaster,  is  the 
nephew  of  Lady  Ann  Leighton,  through  whose  agency  the  events 
upon  which  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  novel  turns  are  brought  about..  As 
his  mother  is  a  singularly  weak  woman.  Lady  Ann  practically 
assumes  the  charge  of  her  nephew,  and  is  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  some  means  of  correcting  or  checking  his  unfortunate  pro¬ 
pensities.  At  one  time  she  is  struck  by  the  firm  expression  of  a 
friend’s  servant,  and  immediately  secures  him  as  a  valet  for 
Charlie.  At  another  she  engages  'Forsyth  as  his  travelling  tutor, 

*  Janet  Doncaster.  By  Millieent  Garrett  Fawcett.  London:  Smith, 
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and  on  a  third  occasion  she  is  so  impressed  by  Ja.net  s  mouth  and 
chin  that  she  resolves  to  marry  her  to  Charlie,  and  carries  out  tier 
resolution.  This  is  the  more  easily  accomplished^  Janet  s  mother 
is  on  the  point  of  dying,  and  leaving  her  penniless,  that  Lady 
Ann  was  not  a  particularly  nice  woman  may  be  judged  from  an 
interview  between  her  and  Mrs.  Leighton,  Charles’s  mother,  whose 
dead  husband  was  afflicted  with  the  family  curse  of  a  craving  tor 
drink : — 


LadvAnn  was  thinking,  with  great  satisfaction,  “  The  child  is  not  , a 
Lei -h ton  ;  ”  when  her  sister-in-law  interrupted  her  thoughts  by  saying  m 
a  desponding  tone,  “  I  am  afraid  Charlie  gets  this  nervousness  from  me  ; 

^Go^d  heaven,  Emfly  P 'broke  oidLady6  Ann.  “  How  can  you  say  you 

"  'Almost  “for "the  first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Leighton  thought  Lady  Ann 

unkind.  She  longed  to  cherish  the  luxury  of  investing  her  dead  husband. 

with  imaginary  virtues  and  of  covering  all  his  faults  with  oblivion.  Lad} 
Ann  had  reminded  her  roughly  that  her  married  life  had  given  her  no 
right  to  cherish  tender  memories,  and  that  her  widowhood  could  not  be 
filled  bv  an  inextinguishable  sense  of  loss.  She  made  no  reply  ,  but  La 
Ann  saw  that  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  was  touched  by  pit}  tor 
the  gentle,  clinging  nature.  Lady  Ann  took  her  hand  and  placed  it  w  ithin 

he“  I 'cannot  forget  and  forgive,  even  the  dead,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Lady  Ann’s  manner  of  expressing  her  pity  was  certainly  original. 
And  she  cannot  be  thought  to  have  -been  warranted  in  lying  to 
Forsyth  in  order  to  prevent  his  warning  Janet  of  her  future 
husband’s  peculiarities.  But  Lady  Ann,  who  is  evidently  re¬ 
garded  by  the  writer  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  villanous,  is  a  much 
better  woman  than  Janet  Doncaster,  who  is  held  up  as  a  character 
to  be  admired  and  imitated.  Janet  s  first  discovery  that  she  has 
married  a  man  who  has  an  hereditary  madness  for  drink  is  made 
about  a  fortnight  after  their  marriage.  During  this  time,  she  has 
observed  that  his  valet  Marston  has  an  unaccountable  influence 
over  him,  and  she  not  unnaturally  takes  a  prejudice  against  the  man 
on  this  account.  One  evening  Janet,  whose  ideas  are  as  remark¬ 
able  about  cookery  as  about  other  things,  imagines  that  some  dish 
at  dinner  requires  a  sauce  of  burnt  brandy,  and  observes  . 

“  My  great  idea  in  cooking  is  burning  brandy.  If  I  bad  to  order  dinner, 

I  should  always  have  some  fireworks  in  one  form  or  another.  Will  you 
brine:  some  brandy,  please  ?  ”  she  added,  turning  to  Marston.  ^ 

“1  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  he  said,  “there  is  no  brandy  in  the 

Janet  believed,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  probably-  from  something  in  the 
tone  of  the  man’s  voice,  that  this  was  not  true.  W  hen  he  went  out  of  the 
room  she  said,  “That  man  rules  us  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  I  believe  he  thinks 
we  are  perfect  babies,  and  that  we  should  set  our  pinafores  on  fire  it  we  had 

sauce  aux  enfers .”  . ,  ,  , 

“  He  means  it  ail  in  kindness,  dearest,  said  her  husband. 

The  brandy  is  procured,  and  left  in  Mr.  Leighton  s  company  after 
dinner,  when  Janet  goes  away  to  write  her  letters.  After  this 
Mrs.  Fawcett  savs,  “It  is  difficult  to  write  of  what  followed. 
She  does  not,  however,  recoil  from  the  difficulty,  but  goes  on  to 
relate  how  Janet  finds  her  husband  helplessly  drunk  under  the 
table,  how  Marston  the  valet  is  surprised  to  find  that  she  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  habits,  and  how  he  says  to  her, 

“  They  that  ’ave  married  him  and  you,  ma’am,  ’as  done  a  wicked 
thing.”  If  I  ’ad  known  ’ow  you  was  put  upon,  I  d  ave  told  you 
myself,  that  I  would,  Lady  Ann  or  no  Lady  Ann.”  Having  learnt, 
partly  from  the  evidence  of  her  eyes,  partly  from  the  revelations 
of  the  confidential  Marston,  what  kind  of  a  life  is  before  her  if  she 
remains  with  her  husband,  Janet  makes  her  way  to  Lady  Ann, 
with  whom  she  has  a  stormy  interview,  the  conclusion  of  which 
shall  be  told  in  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  own  words 
“  We  have  suffered  such  agonies  all  these  years,  Janet,  yvbispered  Lady 
Ann  ;  “no  one  knows  what  we  have  suffered.  His  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  yvere  the  same.  My  child,  we  yvill  welcome  you  like  an  angel 
from  heaven  if  you  yvill  stay  yvith  us  !  .  . , 

Janet  hardly  heard  her  ;  liec  resolve  yvas  hardening  that  she  would  never 
live  with  her  husband  again.  “His  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
she  repeated,  mechanically.  “Yes,”  said  Lady  Ann,  who  noiv  threw  her 
arms  round  Janet  and  whispered,  “  Say  you  yvill  stay  with  him,  my  darling, 

and  help  us  1  ”  „  .  —  . , 

“  No  no  ;  a  thousand  times  no  !  I  dare  not.  It  is  horrible  .  1  ou  said 
just  now,  ‘  If  you  had  a  son.’  I  will  never  have  a  son,  nor  any  child  to 
inherit  this  horrible  curse.” 

After  leaving  Lady  Ann,  Janet  finds  skelter  for  a  while  with  an 
old  servant,  Mrs.  Barker,  whose  remarks  upon  Janet’s  proceedings 
seem  singularly  to  the  purpose.  “What  I  say  is,”  she  observes, 
“  hev  he  a  wife  or  hev  he  not  ?  If  he  keyq  he  don  t  ought  to  be 
left  alone,  whatever  he  is,  or  whatever  he's  done!”  The  kigk- 
souled  Janet,  however,  is  to  be  moved  by  no  such  simple  argu¬ 
ments  as  these ;  and  as  she  is  determined  to  make  a  living  for  her¬ 
self,  it  is  fortimate  that  the  kindness  of  Mr.  YV  illiams,  an  old  friend  s 
husband,  procures  her  enough  work  in  the  way  of  translation  to  give 
her  a  decent  income.  By  a  curious  chance  Forsyth  arrives  to  take 
possession  of  Mr.  Williams’s  house  while  he  is  ayvay,  and  on 
his  arrival  learns  for  the  first  time  that  Janet  married  Mr. 
Leio-hton  without  anv  knowledge  of  his  previous  history.  “  A  word 
from  you,”  says  Mrs.  Williams,  “might  have  saved  ker.”_  Forsyth, 
with  a  face  “  white  as  ashes  ”  replies,  and  of  course  his  reply  is 
almost  iu  a  whisper,  “  Are  you  certain  it  is  true  ?  1  thought  she 

had  been  told.  I  thought— I  was  a  damned  fool,  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  she  was  as  pure  as  snow,  and  that  Lady  Ann  was 
lyino-.”  Forsyth’s  estimate  of  his  own  capacities  conveyed 
in  the  speech  just  quoted  is  the  only  sentiment  uttered 
by  him  throughout  the  book  yvith  which  one  is  disposed  to 
agree.  That  Janet  and  Forsyth,  left  practically  alone  in  a 
retired  country  place,  should  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  is,  as 
has  been  said,  by  no  means  improbable.  The  manner  in  which 
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they  discover  their  love  is,  however,  ludicrous  enough  to  deserve 
mention.  They  meet  in  an  old  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  Janet 
drops  her  fan  on  to  a  buttress.  She  is  much  vexed  at  this, 
but  is  careful  to  explain  to  Forsyth  that  she  values  the  fan  only 
because  it  was  once  her  mother's  and  grandmother’s,  for  “  she  did 
not  wish  Forsyth  to  think  she  would  spend  much  regret  over  the 
loss  of  a  fan  qua  fan.”  Forsyth  heroically  offers  to  get  the  fan  by 
climbing  down,  and  is  about  to  carry  out  his  intention  when  Janet 
“  sprang  to  the  place  from  which  he  would  have  descended  ;  her 
eyes  were  lit  as  if  with  fire.  ‘  You  shall  not  do  it.  1  would  die 
rather  than  let  you.  I  don’t  care  for  the  trumpery  fan,  I  care  for 
you.’  ”  Hard  upon  this  follows  the  ridiculous,  and  worse  than 
ridiculous,  scene  of  love-making  which  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  after  that  the  book  is  concluded  by  Janet  and  Forsyth  marry¬ 
ing,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  living  happily  ever  afterwards,  it 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Janet  Doncaster  is  not  a  pleasant 
book ;  it  is  also  a  production  of  singular  tediousness. 


ROBERTS’S  CHURCH  MEMORIALS  AMD  CHARACTERISTICS.* 

WE  cannot  help  regarding  the  publication  of  this  volume  as 
an  anachronism,  the  venial  mistake  of  a  dutiful  son.  The 
Norfolk  rector,  who  has  held  his  present  preferment  ever  since 
1831,  thus  tardily  submits  to  us  a  work  written  by  his  father 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  1 849,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two,  as  “  the  last  and  most  elaborate  effort  of  his  pen.”  The  elder 
Mr.  Roberts  indeed  was  a  person  of  some  mark  in  his  time.  Born 
in  176 7,  he  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1788,  having  carried  off  at 
fifteen  the  open  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  then  almost  the 
only  one  for  which  all  comers  were  free  to  take  their  chance,  and 
which  a  few  years  later  was  the  first  distinction  won  by  Ilenrv 
Phillpotts,  the  great  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Roberts,  however, 
chose  quite  a  different  line  from  that  of  his  illustrious  successor  in 
the  scholarship;  and,  after  residing  for  a  while  at  Oxford  as  a 
Fellow  of  Corpus,  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  wrote  several  legal 
text-books,  such  as  a  Treatise  on  TVills  and  Codicils,  useful  enough 
at  the  time,  but  necessarily  doomed  to  be  superseded  and  long 
since  forgotten.  lie  ultimately  retired  from  practice,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  duties  of  his  modest  post  of  Commissioner  in 
Bankruptcy  and  the  literary  pursuits  which  he  seems  always  to 
have  loved  best.  Yet  we  hardly  know  whether  Minerva  proved 
to  him  on  the  whole  a  kinder  mistress  than  Themis.  From  his 
son’s,  brief  and  becoming  “Introductory  Notice”  we  learn  that 
William  Roberts,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Beres- 
ford,  set  on  foot  a  periodical  sheet  on  the  plan  of  the  Spectator, 
which  was  styled  the  Looker-on.  It  extended  to  four  volumes, 
and  in  the  collected  form  belongs  to  that  dreary  series  of  British 
Essayists  which  half  a  century  ago  was  thought  an  essential  part  of 
every  library,  but  of  which  no  living  creature  under  sixty  remem¬ 
bers  a  word,  save  indeed  some  hundred  papers  or  so,  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  whom  no  superincumbent  load  of 
pretentious  mediocrity  can  rob  of  their  native  spirit  and  lustre. 
Mr.  Roberts’s  next  venture  was  a  more  ambitious  one.  It  was  no 
less  than  a  review  on  the  scale  of  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh, 
which  he  edited  for  several  years,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  the 
British.  To  the  reader  of  Don  Juan  the  veiy  name  of  that  re¬ 
view  is.  suggestive  more  of  fun  than  of  reverence  for  the  editor. 
Few  will  have  foigotten  the  following  delicious  doggerel: — 

The  public  approbation  I  expect, 

And  beg  they  ’ll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 

Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 
(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral)  ; 

Meantime  they  ’ll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 
My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel  ; 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 

I’ve  bribed  my  grandmother’s  review — the  British. 

I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank’d  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I’m  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor  ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
should  have  taken  all  this  wicked  banter  in  sober  earnest.  He 
had  once  been  a  boy  himself  (though  we  confess  he  must  have 
been  a,  learned  boy),  he  had  gone  to  school  at  Eton  and  St.  Paul’s, 
had  lived  for  years  in  an  Oxford  common-room,  had  eaten  his 
dinners  at  the  Temple  or  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  when  a  simple  barrister 
must  sometimes  have  been  in  court ;  yet  he  persists,  as  Byron 
puts  the  case,  “  in  tying  a  canister  to  his  own  tail.”  The  poor  fellow 
passionately  protests  his  entire  innocence  ;  he  solemnly  calls  upon 
the  poet  to  produce  the  editorial  letter  he  speaks  of.  “  We  really 
feel  a  sense  of  degradation  as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputation 
passes  through  our  minds.”  By  this  folly  he  went  far  to 
neutralize  all  that  others  as  well  as  he  had  said  in  the  way  of 
remonstrance  and  warning  against  the  prostitution  of  great  powers 
to  ignoble  purposes. 

It  is  needless  to  add  thatthe  venerable  British  did  not  long  survive 
its  editors  hapless  adventure,  and  his  literary  powers  were  next 
directed  to  Memoirs  of  Hannah  More,  in  four  volumes,  which  the 

*  Church  Memorials  and  Characteristics ;  being  a  Church  History  of  the 
first  Six  Centuries.  By  the  late  William  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Edited  bv  hi.s  son,  Arthur  Roberts,  M.A.,  Rector  of-  Woodrising,  Norfolk. 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  Rivingtons.  1874. 


impatience  even  of  the  religious  public  under  so  prolonged  an 
affliction  afterwards  compelled  him  to  compress  into  one.  It 
was  our  lot,  in  a  remote  past,  to  peruse  the  larger  work,  and  the 
savour  remains,  though  much  of  the  substance  has  long  since 
departed  from  our  memory.  The  young  people  of  this  age 
will  not  easily  realize  how  important  a  little  person  Miss  Hannah 
once  was ;  the  companion  and  “  chaplain  ”  of  Garrick’s  gentle- 
hearted  relict ;  the  friend  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  the 
Admiral  s  widow ;  the  author  of  ever  so  many  nice  books  like 
Calebs  in  Search  of  a  J Vife  which  have  received  their  euthanasia  ; 
the  patroness  of  rhyming  milkmaids ;  herself,  too,  the  centre  of  a 
coterie  at  Bristol,  whereof  Mr.  Roberts  was  a  distinguished  orna¬ 
ment,  on  the  score  of  his  having  been  reputed  a  genius  in  his 
youth.  It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  a  life  spent  in 
such  society  and  such  pursuits  that  the  octogenarian  girded  him¬ 
self.  to  the  mighty  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  first  six  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  Church.  Obsolete,  a  thing  of  the  distant 
past,  his  performance  must  have  been,  when  left  almost  finished 
in  1849.  The  quarter  of  a  century  which  his  son  has  allowed  to- 
elapse  between  the  author’s  death  and  the  publishing  of  his  labours 
has  certainly  not  added  to  their  freshness  or  enhanced  then-  value 
in  any  way. 

In  combining  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts’s  two  pages  of  introductory 
notice  with  our  own  recollections  of  his  father’s  literary  career,  we 
have  virtually  been  reviewing  Church  Memorials  and  Characteristics. 
They  are  certainly  not  worse  than  we  had  expected  to  find  them, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  they  could  not  be  materially  better. 
William  Roberts  had  been  writing  books  and  reviews  all' his  life 
long,  and  the  intellectual  faculty  is  not  wont  to  grow  stronger,  or 
the  style  to  become  more  pointed  and  vigorous,  after  a  man  is  well 
turned  of  seventy.  In  respect  of  accurate  scholarship  or  recondite 
learning  also,  what  has  not  been  acquired  before  must  then  be 
given  up  as  hopeless.  Aet,  in  spite  of  these  considerable  draw¬ 
backs,  we  cheerfully  admit  that,  if  Mr.  Roberts’s  volume  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  1824  instead  of  1874,  it  would  have  been,  for  the  period 
which  it  covers,  by  far  the  best  treatise  on  its  subject  in  English. 
M  hen,  in  1834,  that  true  and  devout  scholar,  Hugh  James  Rose, 
was  pressing  on  his  pupils  in  the  new  University  of  Durham  the 
obligation  and  benefit  of  studying  Church  history,  he  knew  of  no 
work  which  he  could  conscientiously  recommend  to  them. 
Neander,  Milman,  Robertson,  were  not  as  yet ;  but  since  some  text¬ 
book  they  must  have,  he  had  to  name  Mosheim,  though  he  fairly 
told  his  hearers  that  the  only  pleasure  that  driest  of  authors 
would  bring  to  them  would  be  the  sense  of  relief  experienced 
whensoever  they  could  lay  his  book  out  of  their  hands. 
Of  our  own  countrymen  the  report  was  even  worse.  Intelli¬ 
gence,  research,  and  spirit  abound  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  but 
the  writer  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  hated  Christianity,  and 
turned  to  view  the  darker  side  of  her  story  only  to  malign  her 
with  insidious  praise.  Jortin,  “  the  most  low-minded  of  all  low- 
minded  men,”  had  “just  that  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  some  call  a  knowledge  of  the  world — the  knowledge 
of  whatever  is  petty,  and  mean,  and  selfish;  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  to  perceive,  and  the  humour  to  set  it  in  a  ludicrous  light.” 
The  only  remaining  writer  of  early  Church  history  then  accessible 
in  England  was  Dean  Milner,  whose  almost  unparalleled  ignorance 
of  his  subject  was  partly  hidden  by  a  certain  terseness  of  language 
and  confidence  of  tone,  partly  condoned  by  a  section  in  the  Church 
for  whose  assurance  in  the  faith  as  held  by  Luther  he  chose  to 
write,  and  whose  peculiar  dogmas  he  was  “  quite  resolved  to  find  or 
make  anywhere,  and  to  give  the  history,  not  of  Christianity,  but 
of  certain  opinions  which  he  deemed  to  be  the  whole  of  it.”  These 
opinions,  embodied  in  the  two  Augsburg  Confessions  (1530  and 
1540),  and  other  like  documents  emanating  from  the  Lutheran 
body,  were  perhaps  regarded  by  Mr.  Roberts  pretty  much  in 
the  same  light  as  by  Dean  Milner,  as  being  not  so  much 
expositions  of  Gospel  doctrine  as  the  blessed  Gospel  itself. 
But  the  difference  between  the  two  writers  was  nevertheless 
a  very  important  and  practical  one — namely,  that  whereas 
Milner,  who  knew  nothing  worth  knowing  about  the  matter, 
found  all  primitive  and  mediaeval  Christians  at  one  with  him¬ 
self  (except  of  comse  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  those  who  shared  in 
his  abominable  enormities),  Roberts,  who  had  read  a  little,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  little,  of  the  original  writers  of  early  times, 
was  obliged  in  common  good  faith  to  note  or  deplore  or  excuse  a 
falling  off,  even  among  the  greatest  names,  from  his  own  narrow 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  sets  the  least  careful  inquirer  on. 
thinking,  perhaps  on  scratching  the  doubtful  surface  for  himself. 

After  what  we  have  said  of  this  belated  volume,  it  cannot 
be  requisite  to  analyse  its  contents  very  minutely,  or  to  in¬ 
dicate  its  special  defects.  That  it  is  less  bad  than  its  author’s 
antecedents  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  we  have  freely 
admitted.  “  Its  distinguishing  feature,”  says  his  son,  “  will 
be  found  to  be  that  its  views  are  based  upon  purely  Scriptural 
principles,  whilst,  as  a  composition,  gracefulness  and  vigour  will 
probably  be  allowed  to  be  its  characteristics.”  On  the  subject 
of  Scriptural  principles  we  have  perhaps  said  enough  already, 
and,  without  praising  William  Roberts's  style  over-much,  we 
will  allow  that  it  is  just  what  might  be  looked  for  from  one 
who  had  so  long  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  it  is  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  his  matter.  For  the  early  period  of  Church 
history  his  narrative  is  intolerably  brief  and  superficial,  and  ho 
does  not  so  much  as  touch  upon  those  topics  which  have  the 
deepest  interest  for  modern  readers — the  lives  and  writings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  the  doctrine  and  government  of  the  Christian 
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community  in  primitive  times.  He  has  paid  most  attention  to  the 
fourth  century,  the  age  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and  positively 
revels  in  the  sorry  task  of  tracing  the  misdoings  of  the  Popes  and 
the  growing  corruption  in  doctrine  and  practice  during  the  ages  ot 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  ensued.  As  he  approaches  the  end 
of  his  labours,  he  has  to  relate  the  sending  forth  of  Augustine  to 
the  heathen  Saxons  of  our  own  land;  and  we  the  more  regret 
to  meet  with  such  a  passage  as  the  following  since  it  must  he  one 
of  the  latest  that  the  author  ever  put  to  paper : — 

The  expedition  was  not  embarked  in  by  the  faint-hearted  monk  until 
after  many  delays  and  misgivings,  and  with  an  inferiority  of  zeal  that  sinks 
him  very  far  below  the  standard  of  our  modern  missionaries,  who  pass  on  to 
their  work  over  the  perilous  seas  to  shores  frowning  upon  them  with  their 
torrid  influences,  or  their  menacing  ridges  of  eternal  frost,  and  this  with  a 
chivalry  of  heart  that,  in  the  cause  of  Clod  and  the  soul,  knows  neither  tear 
nor  reproach. 

It  is  happily  not  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  St.  Au- 


faithful 
protest 
one  of 
acquits 
terrible 


gustine  of"  Canterbury  that  we  should  disparage  the 
exertions  of  modern  missionaries.  But  we  must 
against  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  throughout  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  our  Church  and  nation.  He 
Augustine  of  having  taken  any  “active”  part  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  for  the  not  insufficient  reason 
that°  he  seems  to  have  been  dead  a  whole  year  before  the 
foul  deed  was  enacted ;  hut  then  the  Archbishop  “  anticipated  the 
massacre  which  afterwards  took  place  ”  (p.  354),  and  “  he  has  been 
called  an  excellent  prophet  who  could  so  well  secure  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  own  prediction  ”  (p.  353).  We  suppose  all  this  is 
fair  in  controversy  with  the  Pope  and  his  emissaries;  but  if  this 
is  writing  “  a  biographical  Church  History  ”  on  Scriptural  princi¬ 
ples,  we  know  not  how  to  distinguish  its  temper  from  that  which 
actuated  Voltaire  or  Gibbon. 

To  his  father's  work  the  editor  annexes  a  few  additional  notes  of  no 
great  importance.  One  assertion  which  he  hazards  about  the  Igna- 
tian  Epistles  has  not  a  little  surprised  us.  The  chief,  though 
scarcely  the  avowed,  objection  to  the  shorter  letters  of  Ignatius 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  so  distinctly  states  and  earnestly  up¬ 
holds  the  three  several  orders  of  the  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — as  in  his  time  established  in  the  Church.  This  of  course 
scandalizes  the  elder  Roberts,  who  says  bluntly  that,  “  if  the 
passages  above  cited  are  fairly  chargeable  upon  Ignatius,  his  other¬ 
wise  unsullied  memory  must  bear  at  least  some  of  the  blame  of  the 
sacerdotal  pride  too  generally  characteristic  of  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.”  His  father’s  solution  seems  to  the  Norfolk  vicar 
scarcely  a  happy  one,  and  he  adds  on  his  own  account : 

The  important  publication  of  Mr.  Cureton  has  gone  far  to  exonerate 
Ignatius  from  the  authorship  of  such  passages  as  those  above  quoted,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  Syriac  MS.  of  which  he  has 
presented  the  public  with  a  translation. 

The  truth  is  that  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  Roberts  theory, 
they  ought  not  to  be  found  in  the  Syriac  abridgment  of  the 
Epistles,  in  point  of  fact  they  are  there  in  substance,  if  not 
in  so  many  words.  One  other  specimen  of  this  gentleman’s 
diligence  will  surely  be  enough  to  tell  the  student  what  he 
has  to  expect  from  Church  Memorials.  Every  admirer  of  Dr. 
Maitland’s  trenchant  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Reformation  in  England  will  remember  John  Bale,  Bishop  of 
Ossory  in  Edward  VI.’s  reign,  who,  taking  refuge  abroad  when  evil 
days  came  on,  could  find  at  Basle  no  better  occupation  than  that  of 
composing  for  home  circulation  most  scurrilous  libels  against  thosein 
power,  “gagling  Gardiner,  bocherly  Bonner,  and  trifeling  Tunstall, 
with  other  bloudy  biteshepes  and  franticke  papistes  of  England  ”  ; 
this  effusion  bearing  date  in  1554,  before  a  single  fire  had  been  lit 
in  Smithtield.  Yet  this  wretched  bigot  is  the  authority  alleged 
for  identifying  the  Pope  with  the  Beast  of  the  book  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  whose  number  is  666.  “Oratores  monachos  in  Angliam 
misit  Theodorum  quendam  Grsecum  et  Hadrianum  Afrum  circa 
ann.  Dom.  666  qui  a  Christo  nato  numerus  est  nominis  Bestiae, 

ut . ”  but  any  one,  if  he  pleases,  can  supply  Bale’s  abuse 

for  himself.  Now  the  “  Theodoras  quidam  Grsecus  ”  is  our  great 
Primate,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  brought  with  him  into  England 
Greek  books  which  still  survive,  and  the  love  of  Greek  learning, 
which  is  hardly  yet  quite  extinct  among  us.  The  reader  will  have 
marked,  though  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  must  surely  have  overlooked, 
the  quiet  limitation  “  circa  ann.  666.”  The  real  date  of  Theodore’s 
mission  is  a.d.  668,  though  for  our  own  part  we  would  just  as  soon 
have  accepted  Bishop  Bale’s  charitable  hypothesis  if  he  had  in¬ 
dicated  the  true  year  instead  of  suggesting  a  false  one. 


Travellers  who  have  merely  skirted  its  black  woods  and  dreary 
wastes  in  the  convenient  railway  that  rings  the  province  feel  an 
oppressive  sense  of  solitude  stealing  over  them  as  they  look  out 
over  the  extent  of  rolling  landscape  where  barren  heath  alternates 
with  gloomy  foliage.  If  you  go  on  an  expedition  towards  the 
interior  with  objects  either  sporting,  artistic,  or  archaeological,  you 
are  struck  with  the  lonely  aspect  of  the  scattered  dwellings,  and 
can  imagine  how  bold  beasts  of  prey  may  become  when  they  have 
packed  together  in  the  dead  of  the  winter.  When  a  veteran  wolf  has 
been  made  wary  bv  repeated  escapes— and  no  animal  has  instincts 
that  serve  him  better— it  must  be  hard  indeed  to  force  him .  from 
the  strongholds  in  which  he  skulks ;  and  as  for  snares  and  pitfalls, 
he  seems  to  scent  them.  If  you  can  understand  anything  01  the 
patois  of  the  shaggy-coated  peasant  who  jolts  you  along  in  the 
rou"h  one-horse  vehicle,  you  may  beguile  the  way  with  strange 
stories  of  adventures  with  wolves  in  winter  snow-storms,  when 
they  come  ravening  for  prey  about  the  farmhouses  and  the  villages. 
And  from  personal  experience  more  recent  than  that  of  the  author, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  fidelity  of  his  descriptions, 
for  he  confesses  that  he  may  have  occasionally  called  on  his  fancy 
to  supply  details  where  recollections  have  grown  faint.  Not  only 
he  evidently  an  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
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WOLF-HUNTING  IN  BRITTANY.* 


IT  is  twenty  years  since  the  author  of  this  spirited  volume  went 
wolf-hunting  in  the  Breton  forests,  and  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  during  these  twenty  years  the  sport  must  have  deteriorated. 
The  wolves,  however,  are  far  from  being  exterminated,  for  only 
last  autumn  a  friend  of  the  author’s  saw  the  bodies  of  five  full- 
grown  animals  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Quimper. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  still  be  tolerably  plentiful,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  persistent  attentions  of  legitimate  sportsmen  and 
the  trapping  and  ambushing  of  peasants  and  poachers.  There  are 
many  packs  of  wolf-hounds  still  to  be  found  in  France,  but  out  of 
the  most  secluded  valleys  of  the  more  remote  Pyrenees  there  is 
no  such  shelter  for  wolves  as  in  the  wild  uplands  of  Lower  Brittany. 

*  Wolf-Hunting  and  Wild  Sport  in  Lower  Brittany.  By  the  Author  of 
“Paul  Pendril,”  &c.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1875. 


but  he  writes  and 

describes  exceedingly  well,  and  he  is  seldom  so  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  chase  as  to  forget  to  appreciate  the  picturesque  side  ot  hi3 

pursuit.  . 

He  was  fortunate  in  good  introductions  and  in  the  hearty 
welcome  he  received  from  the  jovial  Breton  seigneurs,  who  have 
been  famed  as  mighty  hunters  from  the  earliest  days.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  were  personal  friends,  and  had  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  English  field-sports.  In  Brittany  they  certainly  hunted 
after  a  fashion  of  their  own ;  but  they  had  nothing  in  common 
■with  their  cockney  countrymen  who  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
for  ridicule  with  English  caricaturists.  They  threw  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  chase.  They  would  hold  out  through  the 
longest  and  hardest  day  when  once  the  game  was  afoot,  and  rough, 
it  to  any  extent  in  haphazard  night  quarters,  however  much  they 
might  value  their  comforts  at  other  times.  Nor  was  the  sport  by 
any  means  child’s  play.  Nothing  could  be  uglier  than  the  ground 
over  which  they  had  to  rattle  their  sure-footed  horses,  and  a  fall 
might  involve  something  worse  than  bruises,  especially  when  a 
man  had  a  heavy  metal  horn  slung  to  his  person,  to  say  nothing  of 
possibly  carrying  a  carbine  to  boot.  The  wolves  and  the  wild 
boars  are  terrible  scourges  of  the  peasantry,  killing  their  beasts  or 
ravaging  their  crops,  and  sometimes  endangering  their  persons  ;  so 
they  are  supposed  to  have  no  law  given  them,  although  the  gentle¬ 
men  whose  chief  enjoyment  is  hunting  them  would  fain  cherish 
the  breed.  But  at  a  meet  of  the  hounds  every  man  in  the  district 
turns  out  who  can  handle  a  firearm ;  and  not  the  least  dangerous 
feature  in  the  day’s  entertainment  is  the  reckless  way  in  which 
the  rank  and  file  pour  in  their  volleys  whenever  their  detested 
enemies  are  viewed.  Nor  is  the  risk  at  an  end,  either  for  men  or 
hounds,  when  the  hunted  animal  has  turned  to  bay.  The  wild 
boar  in  these  circumstances  is  proverbially  an  ugly  customer, 
and,  coward  as  he  is  generally,  even  the  wolf  will  fight  to 
the  last  when  there  is  no  escape  for  him.  As  he  usually 
picks  out  some  formidable  bit  of  vantage  ground  for  his 
last  stand,  and  as  his  great  strength  and  tremendous  jaws 
give  him  the  superiority  over  any  single  hound,  the  high- 
couraged  pack  often  suffer  severely  before  the  hunters  can  come  to 
the  rescue.  Then  the  object  is  to  rush  in  and  dexterously  de¬ 
liver  the  death-wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  hunting-knife 
directed  to  a  mortal  part ;  but  should  the  blow  fail  or  the  blade 
glance  from  the  shoulder-bone,  the  adventurous  assailant  may  be 
in  a  very  awkward  position.  The  best  packs  have  been  caretully 
bred  and  selected  for  their  particular  work.  They  are  chosen  for 
strength  and  ferocity  rather  than  speed,  for  occasionally  the  wolf 
will  run  some  dozen  leagues  or  more  in  a  straight  line  heading  for 
some  distant  cover.  Those  are  preferred  which  we  should  be  apt  to 
call  babblers ;  so  that  when  they  are  drawing  the  woods  and  have 
been  lost  to  sight,  the  hunters  can  tell  what  is  happening  from 
their  voices.  When  the  game  is  roused  and  the  hounds  are  in  full 
cry,  the  field  follows  afoot  or  on  horseback  to  glorious  bursts  of 
sylvan  melody. 

The  author  generally  hunted  from  Carhaix,  a  place  which  has 
always  had  a  great  reputation  as  being  within  easy  reach  of  game  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  little  town  stands  high,  near  the  centre  of  the 
old  dukedom,  and  on  the  borders  of  three  of  the  wildest  of  its 
modern  departments.  It  is  surrounded  by  heaths  and  covers,  inter¬ 
spersed  here  and  there  by  scanty  cultivation,  and  lies  within  a 
couple  of  leagues  of  the  Black  Mountains — so  called,  we  presume, 
from  the  dense  black  woods  with  which  they  have  been  covered. 
So  it  was  to  Carhaix  that  the  Count  de  St.  Prix  had  removed  with 
his  pack,  with  the  purpose  of  discharging  his  official  duties  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  M.  de  St.  Prix  filled  the  high  Government  post 
of  Louvetier,  or  wolf-hunter.  St.  Prix  was  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Breton  family,  a  devoted  monarchist,  and  consequently  likely 
enough  to  be  popular  among  a  highly  conservative  peasantry  proud 
of  their  descent  from  the  Chouans.  But,  independently  of  his 
birth  and  politics,  he  had  won  golden  opinions  by  the  way  in  which 
he  went  about  his  work.  He  ke«*t  up  a  superb  pack  always  in 
prime  condition,  and  for  himself  he  was  as  eager  and  indefatigable 
as  his  hounds.  When  his  old  tracker  had  marked  down  a  head  or 
so  of  his  favourite  game ;  when  peasants  from  a  district  infested 
by  the  savage  marauders  brought  word  that  wolves  were  known  to 
be  lurking  in  their  covers,  St.  Prix  would  be  stirring  at  any  hour, 
and  would  travel  any  distance.  Arrangements  for  these  solemn 
meets  could  seldom  be  settled  offhand,  for  it  was  necessary  to  give 
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the  neighbourhood  notice.  True,  the  country  people  often  spoiled 
sport,  either  stopping  the  run  by  prematurely  shooting1  the  game, 
or  else  by  heading  it  back  when  breaking  cover.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  it  not  been  for  these  strong  musters  the  wolves  would 
often  have  got  clear  away ;  and  then  Bretons  of  all  classes  are 
almost  as  keen  sportsmen  as  M.  the  Louvetier  himself,  and  would 
bitterly  have  resented  being  left  out  of  the  fun.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  if  the  Louvetier  were  not  only  respected  as  well 
as  beloved  in  the  country,  there  could  be  no  hunting  at  all. 
For  nothing  short  of  the  most  stringent  exercise  of  authority  could 
preserve  anything  like  order,  or  prevent  the  promiscuous  assemblage 
from  resolving  itself  into  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  man¬ 
slaughter.  The  people  expect  to  be  abused  right  and  left  on 
occasion,  and  as  they  are  perpetually  blundering  and  breaking 
bounds  at  the  cost  of  the  hounds  and  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  the 
gentlemen,  the  master  abuses  them  with  unaffected  heartiness. 
To  do  so  with  impunity  and  to  assert  his  ascendency  he  ought  to 
•be  knpwn  for  freehandedness  and  respected  as  a  thorough  sports¬ 
man.  These  gatherings  of  all  ranks,  as  the  author  describes  them, 
present  such  a  blending  of  sturdy  independence  and  feudal  submis¬ 
sion  as  is  but  seldom  nowadays  to  be  met  with  in  the  departments 
■of  modern  France. 

The  fault  of  a  book  of  this  kind  is  that  there  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  certain  monotony  in  it ;  which  so  far,  however,  sim¬ 
plifies  the  task  of  the  reviewer,  that  by  describing  a  single 
scene  he  can  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  whole.  The  party  of 
gentlemen  quartered  in  the  little  inn  at  Carhaix  were  out  after 
cocks  and  red-legged  partridges,  when  a  peasant  accosted  the 
master  of  the  wolf-hounds.  The  man  had  come  special  from  the 
village  of  Trefranc  to  tell  M.  St.  Prix  that  “  the  wolves  are  eating 
us  up  there.  Two  days  ago  they  killed  my  cow  by  daylight,  and 
last  evening  they  seized  my  horse  by  the  gullet  and  would  have 
killed  him  in  half  a  minute  if  I  had  not  rushed  to  the  rescue  and 
scared  the  brutes  away  ;  as  it  is,  they  have  stripped  his  skin  from 
the  throat  down  to  the  chest.”  “  The  hounds  shall  be  at  Trefranc 
Rocks  to-morrow  at  eight  o’clock,”  was  the  prompt  answer,  and 
the  messenger  went  away  in  joyous  anticipation  to  rouse  his 
district  with  the  Breton  counterpart  of  the  fiery  cross.  In  Lower 
Brittany,  and  especially  in  the  interior,  the  peasants  still  dress 
like  their  ancestors  ;  next  morning  they  had  turned  out  at  Trefranc 
in  shaggy  goatskin  cloaks,  in  great  loose  breeches  of  coarse  sacking, 
the  stockingless  feet  thrust  into  great  sabots,  and  the  unkempt  hair 
falling  in  long  rough  locks  over  the  shoulders.  Every  man  was 
armed  in  some  fashion,  with  a  club  or  pike,  if  not  with  a  gun. 
Knowing  the  habits  of  the  skulking  game  as  well  as  every  inch  of 
the  country,  they  had  ringed  in  of  their  own  accord  each  point  where 
the  wolves  might  be  expected  to  break.  “  It  will  be  a  fiery  ordeal 
for  him,  at  all  events,”  remarked  one  of  the  gentlemen.  “  I  devoutly 
hope  the  wolf's  will  be  the  only  skin  to  suffer  on  the  occasion.” 
The  English  stranger  was  advised  to  stick  close  to  the  hounds. 
There  he  would  be  most  likely  to  escape  random  shots,  as  the  wolf 
generally  keeps  moving  well  ahead  of  the  pack.  A  veteran qnqueur, 
leading  a  famous  old  limier  or  sleuth-hound,  came  up  to  tell  his 
master  that  he  had  tracked  the  pair  of  wolves  they  were  in  quest 
of,  and  that  the  scent  was  lying  fresh.  So  it  proved  when  half  the 
hounds  were  slipped  and  laid  on.  There  were  twelve  couple  of 
them  in  all ;  and  from  the  moment  when  they  caught  sight  of  the 
piqueur  and  his  dog  their  excitement  had  become  almost  uncon¬ 
trollable.  For  some  time  after  the  first  detachment  had  disappeared 
in  the  cover,  their  voices  could  be  heard,  running  cheerily  on  the 
drag ;  but  their  master’s  practised  ear  told  him  that  as  yet  they 
had  not  roused  the  wolf,  and  as  often  as  he  lifted  his  horn  for  a 
blast  he  let  it  fall  back  again  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  ugly  riding,  and  the  thickets  in  places  were  almost  im¬ 
practicable.  “  Twice  I  was  dragged  bodily  from  my  saddle  to 
the  ground,  while  my  coat  was  literally  torn  to  tatters  on  my 
back ;  the  clematis  intertwined  with  the  bushes  formed  a  rope¬ 
like  rigging  as  difficult  to  pass  through  as  the  shrouds  of  a 
ship.”  When  St.  Prix  had  at  last  to  give  the  signal  that  the 
wolves  were  fairly  afoot,  he  was  held  a  fast  prisoner  by  the  strong 
tendrils  that  had  jerked  the  horse  he  rode  on  his  haunches. 
At  the  well-known  signal,  the  second  half-dozen  of  couples  were 
thrown  into  the  cover  to  assist  their  fellows,  and  then  “  what  with 
horses,  hounds,  and  echoes,  the  old  forest  of  Trefranc  fairly  rocked 
with  applause.’’  For  an  hour  the  hounds  ran  the  wolves  hard,  with¬ 
out  the  game  being  viewed  for  an  instant ;  at  last  the  couple  ot 
wolves  broke  simultaneously,  stretching  across  a  bare  piece  of 
heather.  “  The  fusillade  was  terrific.”  One  wolf  was  killed  on  the 
spot ;  two  peasants  were  badly  wounded  by  stray  shots ;  while  the 
second  wolf,  being  crippled,  tinned  back  into  the  cover,  having 
managed  somehow  to  elude  the  hounds.  They  followed  him  up,  how¬ 
ever,  and  at  last  ran  into  him.  Their  cry  ceased,  and  as  the  sports¬ 
men  drew  near  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  they  heard  from  the 
underwood  “  the  fighting,  tearing,  and  death  struggle  of  the 
powerful  brute,  and  with  it  the  occasional  shrieking  howl  of  a 
hound  lamed  or  maimed  for  life.”  But  St.  Prix  dashed  into  the 
melee ,  hunting-knife  in  hand,  and  with  one  dexterous  stroke 
behind  the  shoulder  laid  the  wolf  dead  among  the  hounds. 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  with  what  spirit  the 
author  describes  a  sport  which  has  all  the  attractions  of  danger, 
and  which  sporting  enthusiasts  may  probably  still  enjoy  within 
easy  reach  of  their  homes.  And  we  dare  s.$y  that  some  people 
who  read  Wolf-huutiny  in  Brittany  may  be  tempted  to  go  and 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  wolves  have  been  killed  down. 


W.  B.  SCOTT’S  POEMS.* 

IT  i3  difficult  for  sundry  reasons  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  poetical  work,  and  still  more  difficult  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  correctly  when  formed.  That  much  of  it  is  fitted  to  give 
refined  pleasure  it  is  easy  to  perceive  and  to  say ;  that  with  all 
this  there  is  little  of  it  which  has  the  indefinable  stamp  of  the 
true  poetic  gift,  or  even  the  perfection  of  technical  mastery,  it  is  by 
no  means  hard  to  see,  but  by  no  means  easy  to  say  without  in¬ 
justice.  For  Mr.  Scott’s  poems  may  fairly  claim  to  be  judged  as 
the  work  of  an  amateur,  the  excursion  of  an  artist  in  the  domain 
of  an  art  not  strictly  his  own.  Tried  by  that  standard,  they  will 
be  found  to  take  a  high  rank  in  the  order  to  which  they  belong. 
We  do  not  of  course  understand  by  an  amateur  a  person  who 
undertakes  to  exercise  a  craft  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
then  seeks  to  plead  his  own  gross  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  his 
blunders  in  execution.  We  shall  never  be  disposed  to  listen  to 
such  excuses,  neither  is  Mr.  Scott  one  of  those  who  need  them. 
He  never  fails  for  want  of  understanding  the  material  he  works  in, 
and  we  find  in  him,  if  not  poetry  in  the  highest  sense,  at  least  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  poetry.  Often  the  only 
thing  wanting  is  that  sort  of  complete  grasp  and  command  of  both 
matter  and  instruments  which  a  man  cannot  have  except  in  his 
own  particular  art. 

Even  without  the  extraneous  knowledge  and  without  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  fancifully  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  to  “  A.  C.  S.,” 
“  D.  G.  Ii.”  and  “  W.  M.,”  one  could  not  help  seeing  in  what  air 
and  under  what  influences  Mr.  Scott’s  poetical  character  has  been 
formed,  or  at  any  rate  has  received  its  later  developments.  The 
point  in  which  it  most  strongly  resembles  Mr.  Ilossetti’s  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  uncommon  one.  The  sonnet  is,  as  a  rule,  the  last  form 
of  composition  in  which  a  writer  of  verse  attains  continuous  or 
assured  excellence.  But  Mr.  Rossetti  handling  the  sonnet  is  ap¬ 
preciably  stronger,  in  our  judgment  very  much  stronger,  than  Mr. 
Rossetti  dealing  with  other  shapes  of  verse ;  and  whether  the 
cause  be  some  curious  native  coincidence  of  artistic  temperament, 
or  something  less  or  more,  the  same  thing  is  unmistakable  in  Mr. 
Scott’s  work.  Of  the  ballads  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  in¬ 
deed,  one  cannot  find  much  more  to  say  than  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  them.  Some  of  these  are  nothing  else  than  exercises  in  Mr. 
Rossetti’s  ballad  manner ;  a  manner  which  we  do  not  enough 
admire  even  at  its  best  to  take  any  great  pleasure  in  reproductions 
of  it  by  other  hands,  however  ingenious  and  faithful.  Others  are 
fledglings  of  lyrical  song,  which  come  doubtless  of  a  good 
stock,  but  seem  hardly  strong-winged  enough  for  the  outer 
air.  One  leaves  many  of  these  efforts  with  a  more  or  less 
distinct  sense  of  shortcoming,  a  feeling  by  instinct  rather  than 
by  inference  that  the  writer  had  somewhat  in  him  to  say  beyond 
his  means  and  skill  to  express.  Thought  is  not  wanting,  but  it 
struggles  and  is  ill  at  ease  in  its  garment  of  measured  words.  Yet, 
since  it  is  there  after  all,  the  reader  will  not  go  away  from  even 
these  less  satisfactory  portions  without  reward.  The  vision  of 
human  life  shortly  told  in  the  “  Rhyme  of  the  Sim  Dial,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gives  us  a  fine  idea,  which  falls  short  of  being  finely  worked 
out  by  the  measure  of  the  unassignable  and  unpassable  difference 
between  the  master’s  touch  and  the  amateur’s ;  we  miss  just  some 
stroke  of  firmness  here,  some  addition  of  fulness  there,  which 
should  have  made  the  work  perfect.  Again,  there  are  particular 
lines  and  passages  of  no  common  merit.  In  one  place  we  read  thus 
of  the  smallness  of  the  present,  as  it  seems  to  one  who  comes  on  it 
fresh  from  questioning  an  interminable  past : — 

The  interests  of  the  present  seem  no  more 
Than  fool’s-play,  wind  in  trees,  an  even-song ; 

And  all  our  dear  wise  generation  shrinks 
Into  small  grasshoppers,  or  clamouring  storks 
That  build  frail  nests  on  roofs  of  kingless  towns, 

Uncertain  as  storm-scattered  clouds,  or  leaves 
Heaped  up  as  day  shrinks  coldly  in. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  sonnets  we  find  that  we  can  rest  on 
them  with  a  much  less  qualified  and  occasional  satisfaction.  In 
form,  it  is  true,  they  are  almost  always  irregular  as  compared  with 
the  strict  Italian  model.  The  sumptuary  law  which  prescribes  only 
two  distinct  rhymes  in  the  first  eight  lines  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ob¬ 
served  ;  the  tercets  indulge  in  unfettered  variations ;  and  some¬ 
times  the  structure  is  quite  broken  up.  In  short,  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
whose  ingenious  essay  we  noticed  about  half  a  year  ago,  would 
probably  find  much  matter  for  rebuke  in  the  many  licences  here 
taken.  But  our  wilful  English  usages  have  already  supplied 
ample  precedent  for  all  this,  and  it  is  too  late  to  make  any  one 
person  answerable  who  chooses  to  adopt  them.  The  last  two 
sonnets  of  the  series  entitled  “  Outside  the  Temple  ”  may  be  taken 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  general  quality : — 

ONENESS  OF  ALL. 

(pebbles  in  the  stream.) 

Upon  this  rustic  bridge  on  this  warm  day 
We  rest  from  our  too-thoughtful  devious  walk ; 

Over  our  shadows  its  melodious  talk 
The  stream  continues,  while  oft-times  a  stray 
Dry  leaf  drops  down  where  these  bright  waters  play 
In  endless  eddies,  through  whose  clear  brown  deep 
The  gorgeous  pebbles  quiver  in  their  sleep ; 

The  stream  still  flows,  but  cannot  flow  away. 


*  Poems  by  William  Bell  Scott.  Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
the  Author  and  L.  Alma  Tadema.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1875. 
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Could  I  but  find  the  words  that  Would  reveal 
The  unity  in  multiplicity, 

And  the  profound  strange  harmony  I  feel 
With  these  dead  things,  God’s  garments  of  to-day ; 

The  listener’s  soul  with  mine  they  would  anneal. 

And  make  us  one  within  eternity. 

A  SYMBOL. 

At  early  morn  I  watched,  scarce  consciously, 

Through  the  half-opened  casement  the  high  screen 
Of  our  trees  touched  now  hy  the  hright’ning  sheen 
Of  the  ascending  sun  :  the  room  was  grey 
And  dim,  with  old  things  filled  this  many  a  day, 

Closing  me  in,  but  those  thick  folds  of  trees 
Shone  in  the  fresh  light,  trembled  in  the  breeze  : 

A  shadow  crossed  them  on  its  arrowy  way 
Cast  by  a  flying  bird  I  could  not  see  ; 

Then  called  a  voice  far  off  that  seemed  to  say, 

Come,  we  are  here  !  Such  might  or  might  not  be 
What  the  voice  called,  but  then  methought  I  knew 
I  was  a  soul  new-born  in  death’s  dark  clay, 

Awakening  to  another  life  more  true. 

The  last  but  one  furnishes  in  its  leading  thought  a  sort  of  parallel 
(probably  by  anticipation  as  regards  the  actual  date  of  the  compo- 
sitionj  to  Mr.  Tennyson’s  shorter  and  more  concentrated  poetic 
speculation  on  the  flower  in  the  wall. 

Another  sequence  of  sonnets  called  “  Parted  Love  ”  shows,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  theme,  more  decided 
marks  of  the  school  with  whom  Mr.  Scott  must  be  reckoned,  and 
which  (at  the  same  time  that  we  repudiate  the  nickname  given  to 
it  by  a  rival  seeker  of  poetic  fame  under  circumstances  of  aggra¬ 
vated  bad  taste)  we  must  recognize  as  a  distinct  school  with  a  very 
distinct  manner.  An  “  effluent  flame  of  terrible  surprise  ”  in  the 
first  of  these  sonnets  claims  indisputable  kindred  with  the  fires  and 
flowers  that  burn  and  blossom  with  strange  and  shifting  splendour 
in  Mr.  Swinburne's  various  writings— a  splendour  perilous  even  in 
the  master's  own  hands,  and  not  to  be  lightly  kindled  at  any  lesser 
man  s  bidding.  We  can  select,  however,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  finished  beauty  of  the  tercets,  another  sonnet  where  none  of 
this  mannerism  is  apparent : — 

MORNING. 

Last  night, — it  must  have  been  a  ghost  at  best, — 

I  did  believe  the  lost  one’s  slumbering  head 
Filled  the  white  hollows  of  the  curtained  bed, 

And  happily  sank  again  to  sound  sweet  rest, 

As  in  times  past  with  sleep  my  nightly  guest, 

A  guest  that  left  me  only  when  the  day 
Showed  me  a  fairer  than  Euphrosvne, — 

Day  that  now  shows  me  but  the  unfilled  nest. 

O  night !  thou  wert  our  mother  at  the  first, 

Thy  silent  chambers  are  our  homes  at  last ; 

And  even  now  thou  art  our  bath  of  life. 

Come  back !  the  hot  sun  makes  our  lips  athirst ; 

Come  back  !  thy  dreams  may  recreate  the  past ; 

Come  back  !  and  smooth  again  this  heart’s  long  strife. 

A  somewhat  different  tone  again  is  found  in  a  third  sequence 
under  the  name  of  “  The  Old  Scotch  House.”  In  some  of  these 
there  is  to  our  mind  more  freedom  and  freshness  than  in  any  other 
pai't  of  the  book.  There  is  the  true  flavour  of  light  and  air  and 
the  growing  year  in  this  on  “  A  Spring  Morning  ”  : — 

A  SPRING  MORNING. 

Vaguely  at  dawn  within  the  temperate  clime 
Of  glimmering  half-sleep,  in  this  chamber  high, 

I  heard  the  jackdaws  in  their  loopholes  nigh, 

Fitfully  stir  :  as  yet  it  scarce  was  time 
Of  dawning,  hut  the  nestlings’  hungry  chime 
Awoke  me,  and  the  old  birds  soon  had  flown  ; 

Then  was  a  perfect  lull,  and  I  went  down 
Into  deep  slumber  beneath  dreams  or  rhyme. 

But,  suddenly  renewed,  the  clamouring  grows, 

The  callow  beaklings  clamouring  every  one, 

The  grey-heads  had  returned  with  worm  and  fly  ; 

I  looked  up  and  the  room  was  like  a  rose, 

Above  the  hill-top  was  the  brave  young  sun. 

The  world  was  still  as  in  an  ecstasy. 

Some  other  occasional  and  solitary  sonnets  which  are  scattered 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be,  equal  to 
those  we  have  dwelt  upon.  It  is  rather  vexatious  to  have  to  note 
small  mechanical  defects  in  a  book  where  the  mechanical  execu¬ 
tion  has  been  attended  to  with  so  much  pains  as  obviously  must 
have  been  given  in  this  case,  and  on  the  whole  with  great  success  ; 
and  we  feel  somewhat  tempted  to  keep  the  fact  to  ourselves ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  give  the  warning,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  effect  of  the  sonnet  No.  IV.  in  “  Parted  Love  ”  is  marred  to 
the  reader’s  eye  bv  the  grotesque  misprint  of  stewed  for  strewed  in 
the  lines  which  describe  the 

dreadful  floor  of  stagnant  green 
Strewed  with  the  bones  of  lovers  that  have  been. 1 

In  a  general  way,  however,  the  book,  as  an  amateur’s  book  should 
be,  is  thoroughly  well  cared  for  in  printing  and  all  other  externals. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  special  attraction  added  to  it  by  the 
author’s  own  graceful  and  spirited  etchings,  and  by  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  contributed  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  These  last  are  concerned 
unhappily  with  subjects  which  we  cannot  but  think  rather  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  artist ;  all  but  the  last,  a  really  admirable  sketch 
of  the  Great  Sphinx,  which  indeed  might  in  itself  stand  for  an 
unwritten  poem,  and  by  an  unavoidable  fate  overshadows  and  out¬ 
weighs  the  written  text  it  professes  to  illustrate. 


MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  ESQUIMAUX  OF  GREENLAND.* 

A  TOLERABLY  full  account  of  a  branch  of  mythology  which 
is  little  known  even  to  the  generality  of  mythological  students 
is  given  by  the  Abbe  Morillot,  whose  treatise,  after  appearing 
among  the  “  Acts  ”  of  the  French  Philological  Society,  is  now 
published  in  a  separate  form.  Much  research  was  necessary  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  information  which  it  conveys ;  authorities  are  freely  given 
by  its  author,  and  probably  little  is  known  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  beyond  what  may  be  found  within  its  narrow 
limits. 

Greenland  first  became  known  as  a  land  of  promise  for  Scandi¬ 
navian  emigrants.  It  was  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  by  Eirik,  the  son  of  a  proscribed  Norwegian  who 
had  retired  to  Iceland.  Eirik  gave  it  the  name  which  it  still 
bears  (Greenland),  and  settled  upon  it  with  his  followers  about 
the  year  985.  Leif,  one  of  two  sons,  originally  like  his  brother 
a  Pagan,  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  course  of  a  voyage 
to  Norway,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  King  Olaf  Tryggyesson  under¬ 
took  to  establish  the  true  faith  in  Greenland.  His  pious  work 
was  not  without  fruit,  and  soon  a  handsome  church  was  erected 
in  the  new  colony ;  but  a  wider  diffusion  of  Christianity  took 
place  under  the  royal  saint  Olaf  Ilaraldsson,  and  in  1034  Green¬ 
land  was  placed  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  Adalbert,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bremen.  The  first  bishop  of  the  colony  was  appointed 
in  1 1 26,  and  had  more  than  twenty  successors,  while  churches 
spread  in  all  directions.  In  the  fifteenth  century  all  these  sacred 
edifices  were  in  ruins.  The  supplies  from  Norway  fell  short,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  colonists  gradually  diminished,  till  at  last  these 
were  exterminated  by  the  Pagan  people  whom  we  call  Esquimaux. 
The  origin  of  these  people,  whose  personal  peculiarities  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  describe,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  would  trace 
them  to  Asia,  others  would  derive  them  from  America,  and 
it  is  to  the  former  view  that  M.  Morillot  inclines.  But  it  is  with, 
the  strange  mythology  of  the  Esquimaux  and  its  accompanying 
rites  that  we  have  here  to  do. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  whole  world 
is  inhabited  by  demons ;  but  these  are  under  the  control  of  a 
superior  Being  named  Tornarsuk,  a  personal  deity  without  sex, 
who,  in  spite  of  then-  own  malignant  nature,  compels  them  to  be 
useful,  and  prohibits  them  from  doing  harm  to  man.  As  the 
source  of  wisdom  and  science,  he  provides  mankind  with  the  means 
of  combating  evil  and  attaining  good ;  and  he  will  respond  to  an 
invocation,  either  in  his  own  person  or  through  the  medium 
of  a  spirit ;  but  to  know  him  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  that  degree  of  perfection  which  raises  an  ordinary 
man  to  the  condition  of  an  Angakok  or  priest.  The  residence 
of  Tornarsuk  is  in  the  Lower  World,  a  distinct  region,  apart 
from  our  earth  and  sea,  which  are  supported  by  pillars.  It 
may  be  reached  by  water  and  through  crevices  in  the  earth. 
The  Upper  World,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  a  continuation 
of  our  own,  containing  mountains,  valleys,  lakes — in  fact,  every 
variety  of  things  terrestrial — and  may  be  reached  by  an  ascent  from 
the  middle  of  the  ocean.  As  for  the  stellar  sky  immediately  above 
us,  it  consists  of  a  solid  material,  and  moves  on  the  summits  of  a 
mountain  situated  in  the  north,  and  probably  forming  part  of  the- 
Upper  World.  To  one  of  the  two  worlds  the  souls  of  all  the  de¬ 
parted  are  compelled  to  go,  their  lot  being  decided  by  the  decree 
of  Tornarsuk.  The  Lower  is  better  than  the  Upper  World,  abound¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  heat  and  food ;  but  the  blessed  whose  abode  it  is 
to  be  cannot  reach  it  without  gliding  for  five  days  upon  craggy 
rocks.  The  souls  in  the  Upper  World  dwell  in  tents,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  frozen  lakes,  and  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger.  Their 
amusement  is  to  play  at  tennis,  with  heads  of  the  hippopotamus 
for  balls,  and  this  recreation,  by  what  process  it  is  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain,  is  the  cause  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  What  we  have  here 
stated  accords  with  the  primitive  belief  of  the  Esquimaux. 
Those  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  place  their  paradise 
above  the  solid  vault  of  the  sky,  but  immediately  below  it  the 
awful  tennis-players  continue  their  sport,  and  when  the  Aurora 
Borealis  appears  it  is  not  safe  to  take  one’s  walks  abroad,  as  the 
spirits  are  likely  to  leave  off  their  game,  and,  descending  through, 
the  air,  to  carry  off  the  living.  According  to  a  pretty  Christian 
tradition,  the  heavenly  vault  sometimes  opens  and  the  song  of  the- 
angels  may  be  heard.  That  the  old  and  new  systems  may  be  re¬ 
conciled,  there  is  a  theory  that  the  virtuous  souls  in  the  Lower 
World  can  emigrate  to  the  Christian  paradise  above. 

To  return  to  pure  Paganism.  Besides  Tornarsuk  there  is- 
another  power  of  superior  rank,  who  has  the  appearance  of  a  female, 
and  is  called  Arnakuagssak,  or  “  Old  Woman.”  She  resides  in 
the  sea,  and  when  the  fish  do  not  rise  to  the  surface,  it  is 
supposed  that  she  confines  them  in  the  depths,  angered  by  certain 
little  monsters  which  settle  upon  her  face.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  which  may  result  in  a  famine,  the  best  plan  is  to  call  in 
aid  the  services  of  a  powerful  Angakok,  who,  by  means  of  certain 
rites,  will  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  drive  away  the  small 
offenders,  and  smooth  the  ruffled  temper  of  the  goddess,  who  will 
then  allow  her  marine  subjects  to  ascend  to  the  surface  and  become 
food  for  hungry  Esquimaux.  Belief  in  a  Creator  is  not  an  article 
in  the  Esquimaux  creed.  Man  was  not  created  by  Tornarsuk,  but 
sprang  from  the  earth,  and  according  to  some  traditions  the  first 
man,  named  Kailak,  formed  the  first  woman  from  a  clod.  M. 
Morillot  supposes  that  Tornarsuk  symbolizes  Reason  or  Intelligence, 

*  Mythologie  et  Legendes  des  Esquimaux  du  Groenland.  Par  1’Abbd 
Morillot.  Paris  :  Maisonneuve  &  Cle.  1874. 
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and  that  material  life  i3  personified  in  the  submarine  goddess ; 
but  this  hypothesis,  especially  where  the  study  of  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  people  is  concerned,  scarcely  accords  with  the  modern  method 
of  interpreting  mythology. 

The  ancient  faith  has  not  been  wholly  effaced  by  the  labours 
of  Christian  missionaries.  Early  in  the  last  century  a  zealous 
Danish  clergyman  set  out  from  Bergen  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  devoted  fifteen  years  to  the  conversion  of  the  Esquimaux. 
His  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  his  sons  and  some  of  the 
Moravian  brethren ;  but  a  very  imperfect  Christianity  was  the 
result  of  the  good  work.  In  the  midst  of  the  new  faith  many 
of  the  old  traditions  held  their  own.  If  Tornarsuk  can  no 
longer  flourish  as  a  god,  he  still  exists  as  a  demon,  and  the 
belief  in  fallen  angels,  inculcated  by  the  missionaries,  assigns  to 
him  a  position  analogous  to  that  awarded  to  the  classical  deities  by 
the  early  fathers.  He  is  still  powerful ;  he  can  show  himself  in 
many  places,  always  looking  very  hideous;  and  he  can  vanish 
underground  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Where  he  has  ceased  to 
command,  he  can  nevertheless  awaken  terror,  and  that,  after  all, 
is  something.  Arnakuagssak  is  even  more  handsomely  treated. 
Under  missionary  influence  she  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
mother  of  the  Devil,  and  is  still  called  the  “  parent  of  those  below.” 
But  the  notions  of  “above”  and  “below”  must  be  necessarily 
somewhat  lax  among  the  Esquimaux,  who  persist  in  thinking  that 
the  “  Old  Woman  ”  is  better  than  she  is  painted  by  their  in¬ 
structors,  and  that,  although  the  entire  universe  is  governed  by  one 
Supreme  Being,  she  still  exercises  a  sort  of  independent  sovereignty 
over  the  waters. 

According  to  the  old  belief  every  being  endowed  with  animal 
life,  human  or  other,  had  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body,  which  it 
could  quit  without  necessarily  causing  death,  and  into  which  it 
could  return.  Although  visible  to  especially  gifted  men  only,  it 
had  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  while 
of  a  more  delicate  and  ethereal  essence.  After  the  death  of  the 
body  its  existence  continued,  and  traces  are  to  be  found  of  a  belief 
in  transmigration  presented  under  a  strange  aspect.  Not  only 
could  the  soul  of  a  living  man  animate  a  dead  one,  not  only  could 
it  enter  the  body  of  an  inferior  animal,  not  only  could  it  be  cut  to 
pieces  and  come  together  again,  but  the  lost  portion  of  one  soul 
could  be  replaced  by  the  corresponding  portion  of  another.  A  belief 
in  ghosts  and  haunted  houses,  universally  diffused  over  Greenland, 
is  apparently  attributed  by  M.  Morillot  to  the  influence  of  the 
Scandinavian  settlers  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  the  ordinary  everyday 
spectre  of  the  country  village  could  do  otherwise  than  flourish  in 
the  presence  of  the  aboriginal  creed  described  above. 

The  Christian  missionaries  succeeded  in  bringing  these  odd 
notions  concerning  the  soul  into  a  tolerably  orthodox  condition,  but 
they  were  not  equally  fortunate  when  dealing  with  the  “  Inue  ” 
(in  the  singular  “  Inua  ”),  or  genii,  who  still  retain  their  primitive 
form  in  the  minds  of  the  Esquimaux.  By  these,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  the  whole  visible  world  was  governed,  under 
the  supreme  rule  of  Tornarsuk  ;  and  although  some  of  them  were 
merely  human  souls,  elevated  after  their  separation  from  the  body, 
others  had  always  been  “  Inue  ”  and  nothing  else.  High  among 
the  “  Inue  ”  proper  are  the  “  Ingersuit,”  who  dwell  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  who  are  subdivided  into  a  good  and  evil  class.  The 
former  protect  the  conductors  of  the  “  Kajak  ”  (the  Esquimaux 
boat),  and  among  the  rocks  may  sometimes  be  found  a  pleasant 
spot  upon  which  their  habitations  are  built.  In  such  a  place  the 
fishing  implements  proper  to  Greenland,  but  fashioned  in  a  superior 
style,  may  also  be  discovered,  and  there  are  provisions  in  abundance. 
The  good  “  Ingersuit  ”  not  only  protect  fishermen,  who  would 
often  perish  without  their  assistance,  but  fish  on  their  own  account, 
having  boats  of  their  own.  They  are  generally  invisible,  but  it  is 
known  that  their  form  is  human,  save  that  their  noses  are  abnor¬ 
mally  small  and  that  they  have  red  eyes.  Widely  different  from 
the  good  “  Ingersuit  ”  who  inhabit  the  rocks  on  the  coast  are 
others  who  dwell  in  the  depths,  and  have  neither  nose  nor  hair,  and 
who  only  sally  forth  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  sturdy  boat¬ 
men.  When  they  have  them  safe  in  their  clutches,  they  hide 
their  fishing  implements,  cut  off  their  noses,  and  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  horrible  captivity.  The  Abbe  tells  us  that  when  one 
would  console  those  whose  friends  or  relatives  have  been  ship¬ 
wrecked,  one  tells  them  that  the  lost  person  has  been  earned  off  by 
an  “  Ingerssuah  ”  (the  singular  form  of  the  plural  “  Ingersuit  ”), 
but  the  solace  looks  exceedingly  like  that  of  a  Job’s  comforter. 

The  religious  system  above  described  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  and  maintenance  of  a  powerful  hierarchy.  W  ith  the  aid 
of  the  protecting  “  Inua”  the  Angakok  (in  the  plural  Angakut)  or 
priest  performed  the  high  functions  attached  to  his  office.  To 
obtain  a  position  so  elevated  a  training  from  infancy  was  required, 
and  the  child  selected  was  first  endowed  by  a  priest  with  the  gift 
of  clairvoyance.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  conquer  all  fear  of 
spectres  or  genii,  and  by  frequent  acts  of  devotion,  such  as  fasts 
and  invocations  to  Tornarsuk,  always  performed  near  the  same 
spot,  the  soul  of  the  neophyte  was  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the 
flesh  and  the  outer  world.  When  he  had  reached  this  degree  of 
elevation  the  great  Tornarsuk  himself  appeared  to  him  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  “  Tornak,”  or  assistant  genius.  During  this 
process  of  initiation,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  neophyte  became  in¬ 
sensible.  There  are  caverns  in  Greenland  where  stones  with  a  broad 
surface  are  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  said  that  the  future  Angiikok  had 
to  rub  this  with  a  smaller  stone,  until  the  voice  of  Tornarsuk  was 
heard  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  On  this  subject  accounts 
differ.  According  to  some  this  friction  of  stones,  which  does  not 
look  like  a  very  formidable  proceeding,  was  sufficient  if  the 


neophyte  was  content  to  become  an  Angakok  of  an  inferior  order ; 
but,  if  he  was  more  ambitious,  the  blood  was  sucked  from  his 
veins  by  worms  and  other  reptiles  until  he  fainted  from  exhaustion. 
Having  been  duly  initiated  and  suitably  provided  with  a 
Tornak,  he  had  to  manifest  himself — that  is  to  say,  to  favour 
less  privileged  persons  with  a  taste  of  his  quality.  If  he  could  walk 
upon  pointed  rocks  as  easily  as  upon  snow,  which  in  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  mind  corresponds  to  the  soft  grass  of  more  southern  people, 
he  was  all  right ;  but  if  the  performance  did  not  take  place  within 
a  certain  time,  he  was  bound  to  die. 

The  power  of  the  Angakut  was  enormous.  They  were  at  once 
the  legislators  and  judges  of  the  people.  They  regulated  all  matters 
connected  with  rehgion  ;  they  alone  were  able  to  contend  against 
sorcery.  The  latter  faculty  is  most  valuable,  for  of  all  the  sins 
committed  by  the  Esquimaux,  sorcery,  which  was  always  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  injury,  was  the  most  deadly.  Every  kind 
of  evil  could  be  attributed  to  the  exercise  of  the  blackest  of  arts. 
An  adept  who  touched  with  human  bones  the  implements  of  a 
fisherman  ensured  the  utter  failure  of  a  venture ;  and  by  mixing 
them  with  food  he  could  cause  sickness,  insanity,  and  death. 
Morsels  of  a  seal  placed  upon  tombs  rendered  the  owner  of  them 
unlucky  in  all  his  bargains.  Arrows  were  fashioned  which  were 
sure  to  hit  their  mark,  and  inflict  incurable  wounds.  Some  of 
the  more  experienced  sorcerers  were  able  to  pursue  the  intended 
victims  with  souls  released  from  their  bodies  and  encased  in  new 
forms,  which  were  only  discernible  by  an  Angakok  or  a  clairvoyant 
child.  Whence  the  sorcerers  derived  their  power  is  not  recorded, 
and  it  is  strange  that  in  such  a  complete  system  of  demonology 
as  the  religion  of  the  Esquimaux,  we  find  no  attempt  to  personify 
the  principle  of  evil.  Neither,  we  may  add,  is  there  any  personifi¬ 
cation  of  love,  although  even  sleep  and  taste  have  each  its  repre¬ 
sentative  Inua.  The  Angakut  moreover  tended  the  sick,  furnishing 
or  administering  remedies,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  taking  out 
their  bowels,  washing  them,  and  replacing  them — an  operation 
for  which  the  patient  was  expected  to  pay  a  handsome  fee. 
If  death  was  approaching  they  were  liberal  with  their  consola¬ 
tions,  and  in  song,  accompanied  by  the  subdued  sound  of  a 
drum,  they  inspired  hopes  of  a  state  of  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  they  were  empowered  to  re¬ 
animate  the  dead.  By  their  prayers  they  could  cause  favourable 
weather,  and  of  their  good  service  in  bringing  fish  to  the  surface  of 
the  waters  we  have  already  spoken.  In  short,  the  religion  of  the 
Esquimaux  occupied  him  through  all  the  details  of  life  from  his 
birth  to  his  grave. 

One  of  the  most  important  rites  performed  by  an  Angakok  was 
called  a  “  Torninek.”  In  the  evening  several  persons  assembled  in 
a  house  from  which  light  was  completely  excluded.  Persons  in 
mourning  and  persons  of  ill-repute  were  equally  inadmissible.  The 
Angakok  caused  his  hands  to  be  tied  behind  him,  placed  his  head 
between  his  knees,  and  sat  by  a  drum  and  a  suspended  thong.  A 
hymn  was  then  sung  by  all  the  company,  and  when  it  was  ended 
the  priest  began  to  invoke  Tornarsuk,  or  a  familiar  genius,  accom¬ 
panying  his  voice  by  blows  struck  upon  the  drum.  The  arrival  of 
the  Tornak  was  made  known  either  by  a  flash  of  light  or  by  a 
peculiar  sound.  If  information  on  any  subject  is  required  or  advice 
is  to  be  asked,  the  priest  puts  a  question,  and  a  voice,  which  is 
that  of  Tornarsuk,  or  more  frequently  of  an  Inua,  is  heard  to 
reply  from  without.  These  replies  sometimes  share  with  those 
given  by  oracles  of  greater  repute  the  quality  of  being  hard  to 
understand.  Sometimes  on  the  occasion  of  these  solemn  assem¬ 
blies  it  was  necessary  for  the  Angakok  to  fly  like  a  genius,  instead  of 
invoking  one,  especially  if  something  was  to  be  learned  or  done  a 
long  way  off.  In  this  emergency  he  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
and  shot  through  the  roof,  which  opened  in  proportion  to  tbe  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  power.  Whether  he  crossed  the  land  or  sea,  his 
passage  was  always  visible,  and  left  a  trace  indicating  to  his  fellow- 
priests  the  road  he  had  taken. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  converting 
the  Esquimaux  even  to  such  an  imperfect  Christianity  as  they  now 
profess  may  be  traced  to  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  "their  European  visitors,  whose  policy  strongly  resembled 
that  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  The  missionaries  were,  indeed, 
much  better  than  the  others ;  but  then,  after  all,  they  were  mere 
Protestants.  How  much  more  efficiently  would  the  good  work  have 
been  carried  on  had  they  been  Roman  Catholics !  So  at  least 
thinks  the  Abbe  Morillot. 


ANCIENT  NEEDLEPOINT  AND  PILLOW  LACE.* 

MR.  COLE  sets  his  readers  a  catechism  near  the  end  of  his 
preliminary  chapter.  Substantially  it  is  as  follows : — My 
good  man,  woman,  or  child,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  you  any 
views  of  any  kind  on  the  difference  between  point  and  pillow  lace  ? 
Can  you  distinguish  between  Reticella,  Punto  in  aria,  and  Punto 
a  maglia  P  Do  you  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms 
jricot,  reseau ,  bride,  cordonnet,  and  mode ?  And,  it  not,  which  is 
very  likely,  why  do  not  you  read  and  lay  to  heart  Mr.  Cole’s  book  ? 
It  would  be  easy  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Cole  in  return.  It 
would  be  satisfactory,  if  perhaps  useless  now,  to  know  why  this 
book,  or  one  like  it,  did  not  come  out  in  time  for  the  exhibition  of 
lace  last  year.  Mr.  Cole  mentions  the  exhibition  in  his  preface. 
He  speaks,  indeed,  with  official  caution.  The  failure  of  the  great 

*  Ancient  Needlepoint  and  Pillow  Lace.  By  Alan  S.  Cole.  London : 
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bazaar  as  a  commercial  speculation  is  delicately  veiled.  An  “  ex¬ 
perimental  series  of  International  Exhibitions  now  concluded  ” 
is  spoken  of  with  respect.  That  the  Exhibitions  were  only  experi¬ 
mental  is  news  to  us.  That  they  were  opened  and  carried  on  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  with  every  possible  show  of  permanence,  is  fresh  in 
everybody’s  recollection.  That  they  were  merely  trials,  and  that, 
as  we  may  hope,  they  were  therefore  so  managed  as  to  prevent  any 
great  loss  of  money,  will  he  welcome  pieces  of  information  to 
some  people.  If  Mr.  Cole  uses  this  form  of  expression  now,  it  is 
very  different  from  what  was  said  by  his  colleagues  two  years  ago. 
We  are  not  unwilling,  however,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Our  immediate  concern  is  with  Mr.  Cole’s  book, 
and  agreeing  heartily  with  him  when  he  says  of  the  lace  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  “  picturesque  rather  than  intelligible,”  we  proceed 
with  his  catechism  and  the  answers  he  offers  to  his  questions. 
Considering  how  many  people  have  lace  or  admire  it,  how  many 
buy  it,  and  what  good  prices  it  fetches,  it  is  odd  that  there  should 
be  so  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  lace-making 
as  a  fine  art.  We  recently  had  occasion  to  speak  incidentally 
of  the  ignorance  of  most  writers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Cole  is 
perfectly  right  when  he  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  only 
two  collections  exhibited  which  had  any  arrangement.  And  he 
deserves  praise  for  the  modesty  with  which  he  mentions  one  or 
two  books  which,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  must  have  been 
useless  to  him  except  as  pointing  out  the  errors  into  which 
so  many  previous  writers  have  fallen.  He  certainly  goes  far 
enough  hack  in  his  researches.  That  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri, 
made  lace  for  the  Tabernacle  seems  likely  to  Mr.  Cole.  That  the 
rough  edge  of  the  Roman  toga  was  called  lacinia,  and  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Aaicir,  is  a  piece  of  scholarship  to 
be  acquired  by  five  minutes’  consultation  with  Ainsworth.  But 
Mr.  Cole  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  attributes  the  full  expansion, 
if  not  the  origin,  of  lace-making,  as  we  now  have  it,  to  Venice  and 
the  middle  ages.  This  brings  him  immediately  to  an  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  words  quoted  above ;  and,  soon 
after,  to  a  pair  of  definitions  for  which  many  students  will  thank 
him.  There  is  no  doubt  a  confusion  in  his  mind  as  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  point  lace  and  pillow  lace.  His  explanation  of  the 
first  of  these  words  is  short  and  simple.  Point  lace,  he  says,  “  is 
made  entirely  by  the  needle.  The  pattern  is  traced  upon  a  piece 
of  parchment,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  the  stitches  are  then 
worked  upon  it.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  button-hole  class.”  The 
definition  of  pillow-lace  is  neither  so  short  nor  so  clear,  and  it 
may  not  be  worth  while  to  quote  it  as  it  stands;  but  a  few 
pages  further  on  Mr.  Cole  speaks  of  pillow  lace  as  “a  natural 
consequence  of  the  primitive  weaving  and  knotting  of  threads 
and  fibres,”  and  adds  some  account  of  how  the  bobbins  were 
used  in  different  places.  In  reality,  however,  “point”  is  the 
usual,  if  incorrect,  "term  for  much  lace  which  was  made  partly 
on  the  pillow,  and  if  Mr.  Cole  succeeds  in  persuading  his  readers 
to  use  it  only  for  the  needlework  fabric,  he  will  have  introduced 
an  element  of  exactness  not  hitherto  always  found  in  works  on 
the  subject.  The  reasons  for  the  prevalent  confusion  are  easily 
found.  It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  two 
kinds  of  work  from  one  another ;  and  there  is  a  further  reason, 
which  in  itself  is  of  some  importance,  though  Mr.  Cole  seems  to 
avoid  discussing  it.  The  French  word  dentelle,  which,  primarily 
at  least,  relates  only  to  pillow  lace,  is  commonly  translated,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  right,  by  our  word  “  point,”  which 
thus  comes  to  be  applied  to  needle  lace,  because  it  is  made  with  a 
point,  and  to  pillow  lace  also,  because  it  is  made  in  points.  If  we 
understand  Mr.  Cole,  however,  we  are  not  any  longer  to  use  the 
word  point  lace  in  this  fashion.  It  is  only  to  be  applied  henceforth 
to  lace  made  with  a  needle  and  without  a  pillow.  Whether  Mr. 
Cole  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  strictness,  we  are  at  least  glad  to  see 
some  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  within  rules,  and  to  introduce  a 
little  exactness  in  the  use  of  terms.  Lace,  whether  netting  or 
embroidery,  may  henceforth  be  distinguished ;  but  it  will  probably 
be  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Cole’s  nomenclature  is  generally  adopted. 
Each  new  writer  on  the  subject  so  far  seems  destined  to  upset  and 
disturb  all  his  predecessors  have  done.  Fanciful  distinctions,  on 
which  elaborate  theories  have  been  reared,  vanish  quickly  under 
the  application  of  a  little  uncompromising  inquiry.  Mr.  Cole 
is  determined  to  take  nothing  ou  trust,  and  his  book  is  so  much 
the  better. 

Of  true  point  lace,  then,  needlepoint,  many  different  schools  exist. 
Venice,  Burano,  Alenin,  and  Brussels  were  the  great  centres  of 
the  manufacture.  Mr.  Cole  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  Argentan 
and  Argentella  are  comprehended  under  Alenjon ;  but  that  the 
oldest  work  came  all  from  Italy,  where  the  art  was  already  in  per¬ 
fection  as  early  as  the  very  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Lace  cannot  have  been  extensively  known,  if  at  all,  in 
Spain  at  this  period,  and  the  later  so-called  Spanish  point  came 
originally  from  Italy,  and  was  only  imitated  in  Spain.  Mr.  Cole 
is  anxious  to  confine  himself  to  original  art,  and  drops  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  merely  imitative ;  on  which  grounds,  and  they  are 
very  intelligible,  he  gives  England  and  her  lace  an  extremely 
moderate  share  of  his  attention.  He  gives  Italy  “  the  credit  of 
producing  the  artistic  and  valuable  point  laces  which  unexpectedly 
came  out  of  Spain  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Spanish  monasteries 
in  1830.”  As  to  Brussels  point,  Mr.  Cole  remarks  that  Guicciardini, 
in  his  work  on  the  Netherlands,  written  about  1560,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  manufacture.  The  archives  and  records  of  the 
import  and  export  were  burnt  in  1731,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  early  Brussels  point  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty. 
The  chief  pillow  laces  are  those  known  as  Guipure,  which  originally 


was  of  twisted  silk,  and  the  Milan,  Genoa,  Malines,  and  Valenciennes 
varieties.  The  English  lace  was  of  the  same  order,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cole,  “the  nature  of  the  work  shows  that,  at 
best,  it  was  essentially  an  imitative  production.  Its  artistic 
merits  do  not  stand  high.  The  designs  are  of  a  free,  almost 
untutored,  floral  character.”  And  with  this  notice  he  passes 
by  the  claims  of  his  native  country.  We  had  recently  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  the  patriotic  ardour  which  fires  the  bosom  of  a 
French  writer  on  lace.  It  is  mortifying  in  the  extreme  to  find  our 
English  champion  so  readily  giving  up  the  battle.  Mr.  Cole’s 
calmness,  however,  inspires  a  confidence  in  the  reader  which  whole 
pages  on  the  virtues,  talents,  victories,  and  future  greatness  of 
England  would  have  failed  to  awaken.  In  his  determination  to 
do  no  more  than  justice  to  his  country,  Mr.  Cole  has  perhaps  done 
her  a  little  less  than  justice,  and,  considering  the  fables  which  have 
been  invented  and  believed  about  point  d' Anyleterre  and  other 
English  laces,  summum  jus  appears  once  more  in  this  case  to  be 
summa  injuria. 

The  photographic  illustrations  are  twenty  in  number.  To  each 
plate  a  full  description  is  appended,  and  the  reader  who  goes  care¬ 
fully  through  the  specimens  and  the  notes  will  find  his  wits  much 
sharpened  by  the  exercise,  for  Mr.  Cole  is  constantly  setting  little 
problems  for  solution,  and  drawing  little  lessons  from  the  examples 
before  him.  Thus,  the  seventh  picture  gives  him  occasion  for  some 
very  valuable  notes  of  comparison  of  the  three  chief  point- 
lace  schools.  The  specimen  is  a  piece  of  “  point  de  Venise  a 
reseau,”  and  some  peculiarities  of  the  work  suggest  the  following 
remarks,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Cole’s 
style,  as  well  as  of  his  method  of  investigation  : — 

The  French  were  diligent  under  the  tuition  of  the  Venetian  workers  in 
their  attempts  to  imitate,  and  were  to  a  considerable  extent  successful. 
Upon  this,  the  skill  and  invention  of  those  Venetians  who  remained  at  home 
to  sustain  their  lace  reputation  were  sorely  taxed,  and  they  perfected  their 
point  a  reseau.  Here  their  labours  as  the  principes  among  art  lace-workers 
culminated.  As  success  attended  the  results  of  the  lace  establishment  at 
AlenQon,  so  the  Venetian  trade  and  art  declined  and  the  new  Alemjon 
point  coming  into  existence,  developed,  and  finally  supplanted  its  proto¬ 
type.  Hence  it  is  that  the  “  point  de  Venise  a  re'seau  ”  having  possibly 
had  but  a  short  existence,  soon  died  out,  and  the  comparatively  few 
specimens  of  it  have  from  year  to  year  become  so  rare,  that  when  a  lucky 
collector  comes  across  a  piece  of  it,  he  is  puzzled,  and  the  only  way  out  of 
his  difficulty,  in  assigning  to  it  a  name,  is  to  call  it  old  “  Brussels  point,” 
which  it  much  resembles.  The  Brussels  needlepoint  lace,  however, 
lacks  the  precision  and  extreme  niceness  of  execution.  The  cordonnet 
in  the  Brussels  straggles,  and  the  modes  are  much  fewer  in 
number.  The  style  of  the  design  is  more  floral  and  less  conventional.  It 
is,  however,  a  crucial  test  of  acquaintance  with  lace  to  say  what  is  old 
“  Brussels  point,”  and  what  “  Venetian  point  a  reseau.”  The  earliest  Brus¬ 
sels  needlepoint,  almost  contemporary  with  the  Venetian,  is  a  purely 
imitative,  though  rare,  lace  ;  the  design  and  quality  of  such  work  scarcely 
qualified  it  to  be  represented  among  the  assemblage  of  specimens  here 
shown. 

In  this  passage  the  word  “  modes  ”  should  be  in  italic,  rather  than 
the  word  “  number,”  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  fairly  printed. 
Mr.  Cole’s  frequent  use  of  foreign  words,  and  words  of  rare  occurrence 
in  any  language,  makes  the  correctness  of  the  printing  a  matter  both 
of  importance  and  of  difficulty,  and  we  have  little  reason  to  find 
fault,  although  misprints  certainly  do  occur.  This  book  is  a  decided 
step  in  advance.  Mr.  Cole  has  limited  himself  by  excluding  what 
is  not  artistically  good,  but  within  his  limits  he  has  been  pains¬ 
taking  and  accurate.  It  would  be  well  if  china  collectors  went  on 
a  similar  principle,  and  only  looked  for  the  beautiful.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  lace  -begins  to  assume  alarming  proportions ;  an  immense 
quantity  of  mere  trash  and  book-making  has  been  published,  but 
Mr.  Cole’s  is  the  first  considerable  addition  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  associations  which  have  made  the  name  of  Rochester  a 
byword  in  English  speech  may  possibly  mislead  some  persons 
as  to  the  character  of  the  “  Passages  ”  of  his  life  which  have  just 
been  reproduced  in  facsimile  under  the  editorship  of  Lord  Ronald 
Gower* ;  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  them  to  know  that  it  is  not 
what  they  might  perhaps  suppose,  but  a  religious  work  of  the  most 
edifying  kind.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Burnet’s  tract  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  it  should  be  read  by  “the  critic  for 
its  eloquence,  by  the  philosopher  for  its  argument,  and  by  the  saint 
for  its  piety.”  In  conversation  the  Doctor  described  it  more  pithily  as 
“  A  good  Death  ;  there  is  not  much  Life.”  The  Bishop  himself  tells 
us  that  the  end  of  his  writing  is  to  “  awaken  those  who  run  into 
all  the  excesses  of  riot,”  by  giving  an  account  of  “  one  who  had 
run  the  whole  circle  of  luxury  ” ;  but  it  may  be  imagined  that 
he  is  glad  to  pass  as  lightly  and  delicately  as  possible  over  the 
early  career  of  the  notorious  nobleman,  and  to  confine  himself  to 
the  period  of  repentance  and  conversion.  Rochester  was  already 
worn  and  shattered  by  his  excesses  before  his  thoughts  turned  to 
a  consideration  of  his  misdeeds ;  and  Burnet  himself  had  evi¬ 
dently  some  doubts  as  to  how  far  the  resolves  of  the  sick-bed 
would  bear  the  test  of  a  return  to  health  and  good  spirits.  The 
Bishop’s  remarks  on  this  point  are  indeed  very  characteristic,  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  a  certain  professional  way  of  interpreting 
the  mysteries  of  Providence.  He  thinks  that  if  Rochester’s  life 
had  been  spared  “  he  would  have  been  the  wonder  and  delight  of 

*  Some  Passages  from  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Earl  of  Rochester.  Reprinted  in  facsimile.  With  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Ronald  Gower.  E.  Stock. 
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all  that  knew  him.”  “But  the  infinitely  wise  God  knew  better 
what  was  fit  for  him,  and  what  the  age  deserved.  For  men  who 
have  so  cast  off  all  sense  of  God  and  religion  deserve  not  so  signal 
a  blessing  as  the  example  and  conviction  which  the  rest  of  his  life 
might  have  given  them.  And  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  Divine 
goodness  took  pity  on  him,  and  seeing  the  sincerity  of  his  re¬ 
pentance,  would  try  and  venture  him  no  more  in  circumstances 
of  temptation,  perhaps  too  hard  for  human  frailty.”  It  is 
natural  that  a  preacher  should  endeavour  to  make  the  most 
of  a  distinguished  convert ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Burnet  does  not  greatly  over-estimate  Rochester’s  intellectual 
qualities  as  well  as  the  reality  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  him.  There  are  no  doubt  flashes  of  wit  amid  the  ob¬ 
scenity  of  Rochester’s  verses,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  idea 
that  he  could  have  taken  a  much  higher  flight,  even  if  he  had  kept 
clear  of  the  slough  in  which  he  continually  dipped,  and  some¬ 
times  wallowed.  He  was  a  man  of  fair  parts,  and,  as  his 
conversations  with  Burnet  show,  of  shrewdness  and  plausibility, 
and  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  company  when  he  chose  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  possible  qualities  of 
which  he  certainly  gave  no  actual  proof.  The  chief  interest  of  this 
tract  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  its  robust  and  animated  eloquence.  The 
Bishop  writes  in  a  straighforward  manly  way,  and  with  much 
plainness  of  speech  when  it  is  required.  What  strikes  one  not 
very  pleasantly  is  perhaps  the  Chesterfieldian  tone  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  practical  inexpediency  of  debauchery. 
The  Bishop  puts  it  to  the  libertines  to  “  balance  the  account  of 
what  they  have  got  by  their  debaucheries  with  the  mischiefs  thev 
have  brought  on  themselves,”  and  others  by  them,  and  “  they  will 
soon  see  what  a  mad  bargain  they  have  made.”  A  little  diversion, 
mirth,  and  pleasure  at  the  moment,  and  then  follows  a  list  of  the 
evils  on  the  other  side,  in  which  “  gouts,  stranguaries,”  and  other 
painful  physical  consequences  of  vice  have  a  very  conspicuous 
place,  all  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  really  pay  to 
be  vicious.  Libertines  get  broken  in  health,  perhaps  “  disfigured 
beside  ” ;  and  their  indulgences  also  cost  more  in  money  than  they 
are  worth.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  which  Chesterfield 
writes  to  his  boy  ;  and  though  the  Bishop  does  indeed  touch  on 
the  higher  aspects  of  the  question,  the  prudential  considerations 
certainly  seem  to  come  uppermost. 

The  second  volume  of  the  selections  from  Burke  *  which  Mr. 
Payne  has  edited  so  ably  for  the  Clarendon  Press  is  devoted  to  the 
well-known  Refections  on  the  French  Revolution.  A  disposition 
to  make  a  sort  of  culte  of  the  political  wisdom  of  Burke  has  been 
observable  among  a  certain  school  of  writers  in  recent  years,  and 
Mr.  Payne  has  perhaps  not  altogether  escaped  this  influence, 
although  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
his  hero.  No  one,  of  course,  would  dream  of  disputing  Burke's  in¬ 
tellectual  eminence,  but  it  was  the  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  his 
genius  that  it  was  too  often  employed  in  casting  the  glamour  of  bril¬ 
liant  and  plausible  rhetoric  over  sophistry  and  paradox.  His  opinions 
were  derived  rather  from  impulse  and  passion  than  from  logic  and 
cool  reflection,  and  he  was  therefore  continually  liable  to  go  astray. 
His  power  of  argument,  however,  never  deserted  him ;  and  lie 
was  able  to  support  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  propositions 
with  an  appearance  of  reason  which  his  eloquence  rendered  pecu¬ 
liarly  deceptive.  As  Macaulay  has  justly  said,  he  generally  chose 
his  side  as  a  fanatic,  and  defended  it  like  a  philosopher.  His 
conspicuous  delect  as  a  statesman  was  the  uncertainty  of  his 
temper  and  want  of  practical  judgment;  and  this  is  equally 
apparent  in  his  writings  and  his  speeches.  He  was, in  fact,  a  thorough 
Irishman,  with  the  weaknesses,  as  well  as  the  best  qualities,  of 
his  race.  Even  as  a  model  of  literary  style  Burke  is  a  dangerous 
guide,  since  the  noblest  flights  of  thought  and  feeling  are  oddly 
mingled  with  strange  excesses  of  puerility  and  bad  taste.  At  its  best, 
however,  Burke’s  style  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  force  and  colour ; 
and  Mr.  Payne’s  selections,  as  well  as  the  extremely  interesting 
and  suggestive  commentary^  which  accompanies  them,  deserve  to 
be  carefully  studied.  Mr.  Payne  has,  we  think,  hit  off  exactly 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Refections  are  chiefly  valuable 
to  the  modern  reader ;  that  is,  not  as  a  trustworthy  account  of 
the  causes  and  operations  of  the  Revolution  in  France — of 
which  Burke  knew  little,  even  for  a  man  of  his  own  time, 
while  we  have  of  course  the  advantage  of  much  ampler  and 
more  accurate  information — but  as  a  protest  against  Jacobit- 
ism,  and  especially  English  Jacobitism,  of  which  Burke  was 
chiefly  thinkiug,  and  as  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  that 
rational  Conservatism  which  has  always  been  the  mainspring  of 
great  political  movements  in  this  country.  “Every  student,” 
says  Mr.  Payne,  “  must  begin,  if  he  does  not  end,  with  Con¬ 
servatism  ;  and  every  reformer  must  bear  in  mind  that  without  a 
certain  established  base,  secured  by  a  large  degree  of  this  oiten- 
ii4;otten  principle,  his  best-devised  scheme  cannot  fail  to  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  the  present  work  is  the  best  text-book  of  Conser¬ 
vatism  which  has  ever  appeared.”  And  though  thelanguage  isstrong, 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Payne  also  touches  on 
many  other  points  suggested  by  Burke’s  writings.  Ilis  introduc¬ 
tion,  indeed,  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  criticisms  of  the  ordinary 
verbal  land,  but  an  able  and  original  essay,  showing  much  read¬ 
ing  and  breadth  of  view,  on  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
English  literature  and  politics. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ure’s  well-known  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines\,  carefully  revised  throughout, 

*  Burke.  Selected  Works.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Payne.  Vol.  II.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press. 

f  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.  Seventh  Edition. 
3  vols.  Longmans  &  Co. 


and  to  a  large  extent  re-written,  has  been  prepared  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  who,  since  the  death  of  the  originator 
of  the  work,  has  assumed  a  fatherly  care  of  it,  and  adapted  it  in 
three  successive  editions  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  period. 
The  list  of  contributors  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  technical 
authority  of  the  articles ;  and  the  editor  has  taken  care  that  the 
phraseology  should  be  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  reader.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  analyse  in  detail  a  work  of  this  kind ;  but 
it  may  be  said  of  it  generally  that,  while  the  great  branches  of 
industry,  such  as  calico-printing,  mining,  the  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  and  so  on,  are  treated  in  a  full  and  comprehensive 
manner,  great  pains  have  also  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  and 
completeness  in  the  minor  articles. 

There  would  seem  to  be  still  some  relics  of  genuine  simplicity 
in  the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  if  we  may  judge  from  Professor  Montagu 
Burrows’s  little  book  about  Parliament  and  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  #  After  1 34  pages  of  rather  flabby  historical  abstract,  going 
over  very  familiar  ground,  we  come  to  what  the  Professor  calls  a 
“  practical  conclusion,”  and  this  he  contrives  to  dispose  of  in  nine 
or  ten  pages.  “If,”  he  says,  “when  fresh  ecclesiastical  legislation 
is  required,  of  a  sort  in  which  the  clergy  must  and  ought  to  have 
an  independent  voice,  the  clerical  assembly  could  be  supplemented 
by  a  body  of  laity  in  whom  Parliament  as  well  as  the  Church  could 
feel  confidence,  the  object  would  be  attained” ;  and  one  way  of  doing 
this  would  be  for  Parliament  itself  to  appoint  from  its  own  body  a 
large  Committee,  to  consult  with  the  Convocations  of  both  Provinces, 
Mr.  Burrows,  in  his  innocence,  seems  to  imagine  that  all  this 
could  be  comfortably  arranged,  and  he  has  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  members  who  were  not  Churchmen  would  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
this  is  not  exactly  what  would  happen.  "VVe  quite  agree  with 
him,  however,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  “  Parliament  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Church 
of  England  really  demands”;  but  we  fancy  that  what  it  wants  is 
simply  to  be  let  alone.  Professor  Burrows,  in  sheltering  himself 
behind  the  Bishops’  Pastoral  Address,  ignores  the  tolerably  obvious 
fact  that  the  phrase  about  “  the  refusal  to  obey  legitimate  autho¬ 
rity  ”  is  really  begging  the  whole  question  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  legitimate  authority. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that,  in  Mr.  Ross’s  reprint  of  The  Gentle 
Shepherd  f,  he  has,  on  the  whole,  kept,  though  not  so  steadily  as  he 
should  have  done,  to  the  natural  orthography,  and  has  not  given 
way  to  the  delusion  that  misspelt  English  may  be  passed  off  as  a 
distinct  national  tongue.  The  old  Scottish  accent  is  gradually 
dying  out,  even  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  country,  but  no 
doubt  any  Scotchman  who  spoke  with  it  would  read  aloud  a 
page  of  English  with  a  very  different  pronunciation  from  that 
of  an  educated  Englishman.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  spelling  of  a  printed  book  should  be  adapted  to  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  vulgar  speech.  In  Allan  Ramsay’s  writings  there  are  a 
great  many  old  words  which  are  really  Scotch  in  the  distinctive 
sense,  being  the  especial  possession  of  that  country ;  but  when 
he  used,  as  he  did  to  a  large  extent,  the  English  language,  he 
adopted  the  ordinary  English  spelling  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  but 
of  course  all  orthography  was  in  those  days  in  a  somewhat  loose 
state.  Some  amount  of  national  partiality  is  perhaps  required  to 
rise  to  the  full  height  of  admiration  for  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  though 
Pope  praised  it,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  called  a  Cockney,  has 
certainly  not  been  unstinted  in  the  expression  of  his  enthusiasm. 
Yet  all  persons  with  any  poetic  taste  must  at  least  admit  that,  in  its 
freshness,  simplicity,  and  unforced  spirit,  it  is  a  charming  pas¬ 
toral.  Its  plain,  unaffected  honesty  is  one  of  its  chief  merits. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  exalt  either  country  scenes  or  people  into 
an  ideal  grandeur : — 

A  snug  thack  house,  before  the  door  a  green  ; 

Hens  on  the  midden,  ducks  in  dubs  are  seen  ; 

On  this  side  stands  a  barn,  on  that  a  byre. 

This  is  one  of  the  scenes,  and  the  characters  are  equally  creatures 
of  homely  flesh  and  blood ;  as,  for  instance,  Meg  on  a  washing 
day:— 

Her  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  show 

Her  straight  bare  legs,  that  whiter  were  than  snow  ; 

Her  cockernony  snooded  up  fou  sleek, 

Her  haffet-locks  hung  waving  on  her  cheek. 

A  life  of  Ramsay,  which  is  interesting,  though  it  contains  nothing 
new,  is  supplied  by  the  editor,  as  well  as  a  useful  glossary. 
Ramsay,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  bookseller,  and  established 
the  first  circulating  library  and  the  first  theatre  in  Scotland. 

Among  recent  books  of  poetry  an  honourable  place  must  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Preludes,  by  Miss  A.  C.  Thompson  J,  a  sister,  we  suppose, 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  contributes  several  illustrations 
and  ornamental  tail-pieces  to  the  volume.  Miss  Thompson’s  verses 
are  remarkable  for  their  easy  flowing  melody  and  quiet  force,  as  well 
as  for  their  delicate  sentiment.  The  prevalent  note  is  perhaps  too 
uniformly  sad,  but  it  has  a  certain  sweetness  and  mellowness 
whicli  carry  it  through.  The  last  and  longest  piece  in  the 
collection,  entitled  “  A  Study,”  rises  to  the  height  of  genuine 
pathos. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  a  manufacturing  town  are  not  usually 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  poetical  inspiration ;  yet  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  may  be  stiniu- 


*  Parliament  and  the  Church  of  England.  By  Montagu  Burrows,  M.A. 
Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday. 

f  The  Gentle  Shepherd. '  By  Allan  Ramsay.  Edinburgh  :  Rcss  &  Co. 

X  Preludes.  By  A.  C.  Thompson.  With  Illustrations  by  Elizabeth 
Thompson.  II.  S.  King. 
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ated  1)7  the  very  dullness  and  hardness  of  the  surroundings.  Mr. 
Evans  * * * §,  the  author  of  In  the  Studio,  who  is  already  known  by  a 
>r.evious  volume,  is,  we  believe,  a  Birmingham  poet,  and  has  there 
:ultivated  a  spirit  of  poetry  under  what  Mark  Tapley  would  admit 
;o  be  highly  creditable  circumstances.  He  has  done  himself  an 
njustice  in  placing  the  flippant  word-catching  “  Monologue  in  a 
3tudio  ”  in  the  front  of  the  volume  ;  but  those  who  go  further  on 
ivill  find  something  much  better.  Mr.  Evans  writes  with  a  light 
’acile  touch,  which  is  sometimes  too  light  and  not  always  under 
lue  control,  but  the  general  effect,  if  not  very  impressive,  is  usually 
nteresting  and  agreeable.  He  has  a  good  eye  for  colour,  as  may 
t>e  seen  in  “  Arnaud  de  Merveil.”  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Evans's 
joems  remind  one  somewhat  of  Ingoldsby,  only  in  a  graver  and 
more  tender  tone. 

Posthumous  poems  naturally  appeal  to  the  critic’s  tenderness, 
rhey  are  usually  published  rather  as  a  memorial  of  affection  than 
is  a  claim  to  the  world's  praise,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  feelings  which  sanctify  for  friends  what  to  others 
might  seem  trivial  and  commonplace.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Shute’s  pieces  f ,  that  a  number  of  them 
ire  good  enough  to  deserve  publication  on  their  own  account. 
They  do  not  show  much  power  or  originality,  but  they  are  marked 
by  a  melodious  simplicity  and  earnestness  which  is  not  without 
its  charm. 

Mr.  Hoole’s  verses  J  can  hardly  be  said  to  rise  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  level  of  the  academical  muse.  They  indicate  a  certain  degree 
of  taste  and  culture,  but  without  the  very  faintest  trace  of  poetical 
inspiration. 

Our  first  impression  of  Arvan§ ,  on  just  looking  at  it,  was  that  there 
was  certainly  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  our  second,  after  reading  some 
of  it,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much.  On  the  whole,  a  young 
poet  had  better  make  a  start  with  something  less  formidable  than  an 
epic  poem  filling  five  hundred  pretty  closely  printed  pages.  A  note 
at  the  beginning  informs  us  that  “  The  Story  of  a  Sword  is  supposed 
to  be  told  by  an  ancient  Bard,”  but  it  is  quite  incredible  that  in 
any  age  a  bard  could  have  found  an  audience  capable  of  enduring 
his  drowsy  and  interminable  maunderings  to  the  end,  or  indeed,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say,  for  more  than  perhaps  ten  minutes.  It 
is  not  that  Arvan  is  very  badly  written.  Mr.  Todd  has  yet  to 
acquire  practice  in  blank  verse,  for  he  is  at  present  evi¬ 
dently  labouring  under  the  beginner’s  usual  difficulty,  that 
of  finding  words  to  fill  out  the  inexorable  measure  of  the 
lines.  His  plan — and  it  is  of  the  simple,  ingenuous  kind  which 
probably  indicates  his  age  and  recent  schooldays — is  just  to 
multiply  his  adjectives  without  regard  to  tautology,  to  stick 
in  superfluous  little  words,  and  to  insist  upon  the  “  eds  ”  of  his 
participles  being  pronounced  in  full.  Such  expedients  as  “  all 
undisturbed,”  “  wind-footed  stag,”  “  man-tilled  plains,”  “  black, 
brine-cleaving  ships,”  “  ocean-girdled  isle,”  “  fierce  helmed 
heads  and  orbed  iron  shields,”  and,  above  all,  such  a  sentence  as 
the  opening  one : — 

The  chiefs  had  met  in  the  high  palace  hall, 

For  the  great  King  held  regal  feast  that  night. 

sufficiently  betray  the  poverty  and  inexperience  of  his  muse.  Still 
the  fault  of  the  poem  lies  not  so  much  in  its  style  as  in  its  empti¬ 
ness  and  want  of  life.  It  is  all  mere  words,  and  it  is  kept  going 
on  for  page  after  page,  and  canto  after  canto,  in  a  dull,  smooth, 
lumbering  way  which  is  not  altogether  unpleasant,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  give  it  continuous  attention.  Any  twenty 
lines  read  almost  exactly  like  any  other  twenty  lines ;  there  is 
the  same  sort  of  names,  the  same  weak  luxuriance  of  words  and 
absence  of  ideas,  the  same  heavy  wave  of  pompous  verbosity ;  it  is 
indeed  flat  throughout,  with  nothing  standing  out,  nothing  that 
remains  for  a  moment  on  the  mind.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of 
book  to  lull  a  wakeful  man  off  to  sleep.  There  is  not  the  least 
chance  of  being  excited,  and  it  is  equally  dozy  all  through.  We 
gather  that  Arvan,  a  Scandinavian  king,  was  too  fond  of  fighting, 
and  ruined  his  people,  like  Napoleon,  by  incessant  wars,  till  at 
la3t  he  was  put  down  by  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  period.  Arvan 
may  be  described  as  one  of  those  versified  narratives  which  might 
go  on  for  ever. 

Miss  Ty tier || ,  who  some  time  ago  wrote  a  popular  sketch  of  the 
history  of  painting,  has  now  undertaken  to  do  the  same  for  the 
history  of  music.  She  is,  we  should  say,  somewhat  deficient  in 
the  technical  knowledge  requisite  for  such  a  task,  but  she  has  at 
least  produced  a  readable  enough  book,  which  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth.  We  should  not  recommend  it  “  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  students  in  music,”  as  the  title-page  puts  it,  because 
information  in  such  a  case  should  be  exact  and  authoritative :  but 
as  gossip  it  is  certainly  interesting  and  amusing. 

Mr.  Henry  Neville,  the  well-known  melodramatic  actor,  has  re¬ 
produced  in  an  amplified  form  a  lecture  on  the  stage  which  he 
delivered  a  few  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  a  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.^j  His  object  is,  he  says,  to 
vindicate  “  the  respectability  of  the  profession  of  an  actor,  with  the 


*  In  the  Studio.  A  Decade  of  Poems.  By  Sebastian  Evans.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

j  Posthumous  Poems.  By  Anna  Clara  Sbute.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

X  Poems  and  Translations.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole.  Oxford  :  Skrimpton. 
§  Arvan;  or,  the  Stoi-y  of  the  Sword.  A  Poem.  By  Herbert  Todd,  M.A. 

King  &  Co. 

||  Musical  Composers  and  their  Worlts.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  Daldy, 
Isbister,  &  Co. 

The  Stage  ;  its  Past  and  Present  in  Relation  to  Fine  Art.  By  Henry 
Neville.  Bentley  &  Sou. 


view  of  counteracting  the  popular  prejudices,  which  to  a  certain 
extent,  damage  his  social  position,  and  of  pointing  out  some  of  the 
main  causes  of  those  prejudices,  as  bigotry,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
drama  by  the  British  Government,  which  takes  all  other  arts  under 
its  powerful  patronage,  but  leaves  the  stage  to  the  precarious  fortune 
of  an  isolated  dependence,  and  the  vague  caprices  of  public  opinion 
and  public  taste.”  Mr.  Neville  is  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  regret 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  drama  has  to  make  its  way  in 
this  country  should  compel  him,  as  a  manager,  to  produce  transla¬ 
tions  of  clap-trap  French  rubbish  such  as  the  Two  Orphans  ;  but  his 
remedy  for  the  evil  is  not  very  promising.  Fie  holds  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  Royal  Academy  of  actors  as  well  as  a  Royal  Academy 
of  painters ;  but  observing  the  degradation  of  art  for  commercial 
reasonswhick  has  been  brought  about  bythe  former, and  of  which  we 
have  such  melancholy  proofs  in  the  present  Exhibition,  there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  to  hope  much  from  a  similar  experiment  in  regard 
to  the  drama.  As  to  the  social  position  of  actors  and  actresses,  it 
rests  in  a  great  measure  with  themselves  to  determine  by  their 
own  personal  character  and  conduct  on  what  terms  they  will  be 
received  by  other  people.  As  a  body,  however,  they  are  necessarily 
discredited  by  the  vile  associations  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
appearing  on  the  stage ;  and  it  is  for  the  profession  itself  to  take 
steps  to  secure  its  own  purification. 

People  who  go  to  Social  Science  Congresses  find  it  dull  work  to 
sit  through  the  reading  of  the  innumerable  prosy  essays  and 
sermons  which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  proceedings  ;  yet  there 
are  usually  one  or  two  papers  which  are  better  than  the  rest,  and 
some  grains  of  useful  information  may  be  discovered  amid 
the  general  rubbish.  It  is  this  which  gives  a  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  Transactions  of  the  Association.*  W  hen  you  have  the 
volume  before  you,  you  are  not  tied  to  any  particular  speeches,  and 
can  easily  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Lord  Rosebery’s 
Presidential  Address  at  Glasgow  was  a  particularly  good  one,  and 
the  proceeding's  also  contain  an  admirable  practical  lecture  on 
Health  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  a  sermon,  such  as  it  is,  by  Dr. 
Oaird. 

Under  the  title  of  Problems  of  Faith  t  we  have  a  series  of 
lectures  to  young  men  delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  College  in 
London  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Dr.  Wall,  and  others,  dealing  with 
some  of  the  theological  difficulties  of  the  day.  Their  tone  and 
quality  may  be  readily  imagined. 

A  new  Guide  to  London  at  the  present  day  may  seem  at  first 
sight  rather  a  work  of  supererogation,  yet  there  is  certainly  room  for 
the  Golden  Guide  J  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have 
just  issued.  It  is  compact,  handy,  and  clearly  printed,  and  its  infor¬ 
mation,  concise,  yet  sufficient,  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  date. 
The  volume,  though  of  a  size  convenient  for  the  pocket,  contains  a 
map,  plans,  and  a  number  of  superior  woodcut  illustrations,  and 
may  well  serve  not  only  as  a  companion,  but  as  a  memorial,  of  a 
visit  to  the  great  city. 

A  second  and  enlarged  edition  has  been  issued  of  The  English¬ 
man's  Guide  Booh  to'" the  United  States  and  Canada. §  It  is  a 
portable  volume ;  but  the  mistake  is  made  of  reducing  the  size  of 
the  type  in  order  to  waste  space  on  bad  woodcuts.  The  compiler 
states  that  he  has  himself  travelled  over  all  the  route  described,  and 
has  given  the  results  of  his  actual  experience ;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  his  assertion  that  the  cost  of  travelling  in  the  United  States 
is  “  much  less  than  in  the  parts  of  Western  Europe  usually 
frequented  by  English  tourists.”  In  some  respects  this  may  be  the 
case;  but  on  the  whole  an  American  journey  is  an  exceedingly 
expensive  recreation  and  a  very  doubtful  one.  If  an  Englishman 
could  adapt  himself  to  American  habits,  he  might  perhaps 
find  his  hotel  bill  less,  but  then  he  would  also  find  his 
nerves  and  digestive  system  hopelessly  deranged  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  unwholesome,  sloppy  food,  and  the  crush  and  haste  of 
the  table-d'hote,  especially  when  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  trying  to  see  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,  have  a  very 
bad  effect  on  tourists  ;  and  most  people  who  go  to  America  come 
back  miserably  dyspeptic.  Those  who  can  afford  to  travel  leisurely 
and  to  secure  special  accommodation  have  of  course  to  pay  for  it. 
A  visit  to  America  is,  no  doubt,  very  interesting  and  instructive  in 
many  ways,  but  an  ordinary  tourist  must  not  expect  to  find  it  plea¬ 
sant.  The  annual  rush  to  Europe  shows  that  the  Americans 
themselves  find  it  much  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  to  travel 
anywhere  than  at  home. 

Mr.  Norman  has  drawn  up  a  neat  little  handbook  of  drill  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  for  boys  or  girls,  or  both  together  ||,  in  which  the 
regular  military  drill  is  simplified  and  adapted  for  school  use,  and 
special  exercises  suggested  for  young  people.  It  has  already  gone 
through  eight  editions,  and  appeai'3  to  be  a  practical  and  useful 
annual.  It  is  illustrated  with  explanatory  plates. 

Captain  Hayes  has  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  training  and  management  of  horses  in  India. It  is  of  course 
specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  that  country ;  but  the 
general  instructions  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  ot  a  shrewd 

*  Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science.  Glasgow  Meeting,  1874.  Longmans  &  Co. 

f  Problems  of  Faith.  With  a  Preface  by  Kev.  J.  Oswald  Dyke. 
Plodder  &  Stoughton. 

J  The  Golden  Guide  to  London.  S.  Low  &  Co. 

§  The  Englishman’s  Illustrated  Guide  Book  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Longmans  &  Co. 

||  The  Schoolmaster’s  Brill  Assistant.  By  Commander  Norman,  K.A. 
Bemrose  &  Sons. 

A  Guide  to  Training  and  Horse  Management  in  India,  by  M.  PL 
Hayes.  Second  Edition.  Calcutta :  T.  S.  Smith. 
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and  practical  character,  render  it  a  useful  guide  in  regard  to  horses 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Morris  has  reprinted  from  the  Swindon  Advertiser  a  series 
of  letters  describing  a  tour  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  which 
he  took  in  1874.*  He  appears  to  have  gone  about  industriously, 
but  he  has  little  to  tell  that  is  not  already  familiar  to  most  people, 
and  his  style  is  somewhat  rough. 

Pyma  f  is  an  account  of  an  imaginary  commune  under  the  ice, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Erehwon  and  Lord  Lytton’s  Coming  Race. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  story,  but  it  affords  the  writer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  illustrating  some  of  his  social  theories. 

There  is  nothing  which  people  are  usually  so  hazy  about  as  the 
events  of  their  own  time  which  have  not  yet  taken  the  form  of 
digested  history.  Vague  impressions  remain,  but  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at  the  precise  facts.  Hence  the  value  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
brief  and  pithy  Annals  of  Our  Time ,  to  which  a  supplement  has 
just  been  published  J,  bringing  it  down  to  March  1854.  It  is 
not  only  a  most  useful  work  of  reference,  but  is  amusing  to  dip 
into  for  the  recollections  which  it  freshens. 

At  the  present  moment  a  work  explaining  the  rules  and  usages 
of  the  Stock  Exchange§  naturally  possesses  an  especial  interest, 
and  Mr.  Rovle's  digest  of  the  subject  can  be  recommended  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it.  On  one 
point  Mr.  Royle  makes  a  significant  remark.  “  It  must  not  be 
assumed,”  he  says,  “  that  all  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are 
legal,”  and  he  quotes  one  or  two  instances  in  which  that  body 
has  attempted  to  set  itself  above  the  law,  as,  for  instance, 
“  No.  61.  No  member  shall  attempt  to  enforce  by  law  a  claim 
arising  out  of  Stock  Exchange  transactions  against  a  member  or 
defaulter,  or  against  the  principal  of  a  member  or  defaulter,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  such  member  ” ;  No.  62.  “  No  member  shall  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  non-member  for  any  securities  bought  in  the 
Stock  Exchange”;  and  No.  156,  that  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  members  before  being  allowed  to  participate  in  a 
defaulting  stockbroker's  assets;  and  No.  163.  setting  aside  the 
ordinary  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  in  favour  of  a  private  arrangement. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith’s  handy  books  ||  on  various  branches  of  what  may 
be  called  popular  law,  that  is,  law  bearing  on  the  common  everyday 
transactions  and  relations  of  life,  have  already  had  their  thorough¬ 
ness  tested  by  a  large  circulation. 

Mr.  Cavanagli  discusses  what  is  called  the  land  question^, 
which  here  relates  only  to  the  legal  forms  employed  in  the  transfer 
of  land,  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  correspondence  between  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe;  but  the  fun,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
somewhat  ponderous. 

Mr.  Burbidge  has  published  a  handsomely  illustrated  volume  in 
honour  of  the  daffodil,  or  narcissus.**  It  is  a  hardy  bulb,  and 
presents  in  its  blossoms,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous 
coloured  plates,  a  charming  variety  of  form  and  hue ;  and  Mr. 
Burbidge,  who  is  very  enthusiastic  as  to  the  brilliant  effects  of  a 
daffodil  garden,  wonders  that  the  plant  is  not  more  popular. 
Possibly  its  highly  narcotic  character,  which  makes  the  odour  un¬ 
pleasant  to  delicate  persons,  may  have  created  some  degree  of 
prejudice  against  it;  but  it  has,  at  least,  always  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  poets,  to  whom  the  writer  of  this  work  appeals 
in  support  of  bis  case.  The  volume  also  contains  a  review  of  the 
genus,  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Kew. 

*  Letters  Sent  Home. —  Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  W.  Morris. 
Wane  &  Co. 

f  Pyrna :  a  Commune ;  or,  Under  the  Ice.  Bickers  &  Son. 

J  Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  Our  Time.  By  Joseph  Irving.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

§  The  Laws  relating  to  English  and  Foreign  Funds,  Shares,  and 
Securities.  By  W.  Royle,  Solicitor.  Effingham  Wilson. 

II  A  Handy  Book  on  the  Law  of  Private  Trading  Partnership.  By  J.  W. 
Smith,  LL.D.  Also,  by  the  same,  Handy  Books  on  the  Law  of  Bankina, 
and  of  the  Law  of  Employer  and  Employed.  Effingham  Wilson. 

If  The  Great  Land  Question.  By  Christopher  Cavauagh.  Stevens  & 
Hayes. 

*  *  The  Narcissus ;  its  History  and  Culture.  By  F.  W.  Burbidge.  With  a 
Scientific  Review  of  the  entire  Genus,  by  J.  G.  Baker.  Reeve  &  Co. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GAIK  WAR. 

THE  Blue-Books  which  have  just  been  published  remove 
some  of  the  doubts  and  explain  some  of  the  mysteries 
which  have  hung  over  the  story  of  the  Gaikwar  s  depo¬ 
sition.  The  course  taken  by  the  Home  Government  seemed 
strange  enough.  A  prince  who  had  behaved  badly,  but 
was  put  on  his  good  behaviour  and  allowed  a  fixed  term  of 
probation,  was  charged  with  a  crime,  and  the  charge  was 
not  brought  home  to  him.  Those  who  had  to  decide  his 
fate  declared  that  they  dismissed  it  from  their  minds ;  but 
still  they  pronounced  that  he  should  be  deposed,  and  that 
no  farther  time  to  show  a  better  mind  should  be  given 
him.  This  seemed  like  acquitting  and  punishing  in  the 
same  breath,  and  the  inconsistency  was  so  glaring  that 
those  who  had  confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  adminis¬ 
tration  felt  sure  that  there  must  be  some  secret  that  was  not 
told,  some  reason  for  treating  the  Gaikwar  in  so  illogical 
a  way  which  was  not  disclosed  in  Lord  Northbrook  s  procla¬ 
mation.  This  now  proves  to  be  the  case.  After  the  Gaikwar 
was  put  on  his  probation  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
been  previously  guilty  of  crimes  so  heinous  that,  if  his  guilt 
had  been  known,  he  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  have 
any  time  of  probation  at  all,  and  would  have  been  deposed 
as  wholly  unfit  to  govern.  He  did  not  go  on  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  even  after  his  time  of  probation  began. 
He  spent  about  double  his  income,  and  laid  out  his  money 
in  a  very  bad  way,  and  he  had  a  lamentable  habit  of  secre¬ 
ting  enormous  sums  in  his  palace,  and  leaving  an  empty 
public  treasury  for  the  English  Resident  to  supervise. 
When  he  had  accepted  a  reforming  Minister,  he  managed 
to  treat  the  unwelcome  monitor  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  him 
to  resign,  and  he  tried  to  get  a  secret  and  very  objectionable 
kind  of  control  over  the  servants  and  retainers  of 
the  Resident.  Even  if  the  attempt  to  poison  Colonel 
Phayre  had  not  been  made,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Gaikwar  would  have  been  considered  to  have  behaved  well 
enough  to  induce  the  Indian  Government  to  allow  him  his 
full  time  of  trial.  But  it  was  not  his  misdoings  after  he  had 
been  put  on  probation  that  made  the  Government  deter¬ 
mine  that  he  must  be  deposed.  The  attempt  to  poison 
Colonel  Phayre  suggested  that  other  persons  might  have 
been  poisoned  or  put  to  death  by  the  Gaikwar  without  his 
guilt  having  attracted  much  notice  ;  and  evidence  strong 
enough,  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  opinion,  to  justify  his  acting 
on  it°was  obtained  to  show  that  in  1872  Bhow  Scindia, 
formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Baroda,  was  poisoned,  and 
another  person  tortured  to  death,  by  emissaries  of  the 
Gaikwar,  the  latter  crime  being  directly  traced  to  his 
orders.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  who  succeeded  Colonel  Phayre 
as  Resident,  and  to  whose  inquiries  the  detection  of  these 
crimes  was  due,  offered  to  the  Viceroy  his  solemn  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Baroda  State  should  be  saved  by  the 
deposal  from  power  of  its  ruler ;  and  Lord  Salisbury 
considered  that,  in  view  of  the  revelations  he  had  received 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Gaikwar,  there  was  no 
other  course  to  take,  and  accordingly  the  Gaikwar  was 
deposed. 

Thus,  no  doubt,  substantial  justice  was  done,  and  a  very 
bad  man  was  prevented  from  any  more  making  a  little 
principality  into  a  nest  of  misery  and  vice.  But  substantial 
justice  had  to  be  done  in  a  very  offhand  sort  of  way.  As 
the  Gaikwar  was  deposed  because  his  ancient  crimes  had 
come  to  light,  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  the  true  story 
should  be  told  to  the  world  at  once.  Perhaps  there  is  not 


much  real  difference  between  disclosing  the  reasons  for  his 
being  deposed  now  and  inserting  them  in  the  Proclamation. 
Still,  to  have  inserted  them  in  the  Proclamation  might  have 
had  a  rather  startling  effect,  and  it  was  probably  judged 
better  to  let  excitement  die  away  a  little  in  India  before 
the  real  justification  of  the  Government  was  divulged. 
The  contrast  between  the  course  taken  in  trying  the 
Gaikwar  for  the  attempt  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre 
and  the  course  taken  in  declaring  him  guilty  of  two 
crimes  committed  in  1872  was  se  striking  that  a 
little  discretion  might  seem  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
engaging  too  much  immediate  attention  in  India. 
When  the  charge  of  attempting  to  poison  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Resident  was  to  be  investigated,  the  natives  were 
invited  to  see  with  what  admirable  impartiality,  with  what 
scrupulous  attention  to  evidence,  the  inquiry  was  made. 
Natives  of  the  highest  rank  were  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Commission.  Witnesses  were  called  openly,  examined 
openly,  their  evidence  sifted  openly.  The  accused  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  precise  charge  against  him,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  be  defended  by  the  best  advocate  that  money 
could  buy.  But  everything  was  entirely  different  with 
regard  to  the  charges  which  led  to  his  being  deposed.  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  informed  the  Government  that  there  was 
a  strong  prima  facie  case  against  four  men  who  had,  he 
thought,  been  concerned  in  poisoning  Bhow  Scindia,  and 
he  proposed  to  have  them  tried  by  a  criminal  court.  The 
Government,  however,  thought  it  better  that  the  case 
should  stand  over  during  the  trial  of  the  Gaikwar  for  the 
attempt  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre.  In  the  torturing  case 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  collected  evidence  which  he  thought 
showed  that  the  Gaikwar  had  ordered  the  heaviest 
fetters  that  could  be  found  to  be  put  on  the  prisoner 
who  died,  and  had  directed  that  chillies  and  salt 
water  should  be  administered  to  him.  The  Gaikwar 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  informed 
of  these  discoveries.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  these 
witnesses  had  said;  no  one  cross-examined  them, 
no  counter  evidence  was  sought  for.  But  Lord  Salisbury 
was  satisfied,  and  the  chances  are  strong  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  was  right.  The  Gaikwar  was  probably  not  fit  to 
govern,  even  if  his  fitness  is  tested  by  the  indulgent  standard 
accorded  to  native  princes.  It  was,  we  may  reasonably 
trust,  substantial  justice  that  was  done  when  the  Gaikwar 
was  sent  into  exile  on  the  ground  that  he  had  committed, 
three  years  before,  two  crimes  with  which  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  charged,  without  his  having  seen  or 
heard  the  testimony  against  him,  and  without  his  having 
any  opportunity  of  showing  that  evidence  collected  while 
he  was  under  arrest  might  be  due  to  the  spite,  the  fears,  or 
the  venality  of  the  witnesses.  If  we  were  in  the  region  of 
criminal  law,  this  way  of  treating  the  Gaikwar  might  be 
pronounced  unjust.  But  the  proclamation  deposing  him 
was  not  the  record  of  a  judicial  decision.  It  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  course  which  those  intended  to  take  in 
whose  power  it  was  to  say,  with  supreme  and  unquestionable 
authority,  whether  the  Gaikwar  should  continue  to  rule  or 
not.  The  deposal  of  the  Gaikwar  was  an  act  of  state.  It 
seemed  right  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  he  should  not  rule  any 
more,  and  so  he  and  his  issue  were  cut  off  from  their  office 
and  their  inheritance. 

This  at  least  is  a  course  of  proceeding  intelligible  enough 
to  the  people  of  India.  They  are  to  be  guarded  by  English 
vigilance  against  having  very  bad  native  princes  to  rule 
over  them,  and  when  the  English  Government  thinks  a 
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native  prince  very  bad,  it  will  dethrone  him.  It  is  not 
bound  to  prove  he  is  bad.  It  comes  in  as  satisfactory  a  way 
as  it  can  at  a  conclusion  that  he  is  very  bad,  and  then  a 
regiment  comes  quietly  and  takes  him  away,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  him.  There  will  bo  no  more  Commissions  with 
illustrious  natives  ranked  among  their  members,  and  skilful 
cross-examiners  making  Residents  uncomfortable,  and  sliding 
in  puzzling  and  ingenious  suggestions.  Lord  Salisbury  in 
writing  to  the  Viceroy  pronounced  that  the  Commission 
was  a  failure.  It  was  setting  to  work  in  the  wrong  way  to 
let  natives  have  to  judge  of  the  guilt  of  a  native  under  the 
difficulties  of  a  judicial  system  which  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  It  was  not  wholesome  to  have  a  native  prince  kept 
under  arrest,  and  tried  in  the  very  place  where,  if  he  was 
acquitted,  he  would  again  be  supreme.  The  humbler  natives 
got  excited,  and  their  excitement  took  the  unpleasant  form 
of  wishing  to  see  him  acquitted,  and  of  thinking  that  his 
triumph  would  be  their  triumph  too.  It  was  very 
hard  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  know  what  to  do.  If  the 
Gaikwar  was  to  be  declared  guilty  of  having  poisoned 
Colonel  Phayke,  then,  Lord  Salisbury  thought,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hang  him.  To  hang  a  native  prince 
whose  guilt  all  the  native  members  of  a  Commission  had 
declared  not  to  be  proved,  would  have  been  a  very  strong 
measure ;  and  if  he  was  not  to  be  hanged,  he  must  not  be 
declared  guilty.  When  Lord  Salisbury,  through  theViCEROY, 
said  that  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  inquiry  into  the 
Gaikwar’ s  alleged  attempt  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre,  he 
meant  that  he  could  not  keep  the  inquiry  in  his  mind,  as, 
if  he  thought  about  it  too  much,  he  would  have  to  hang  a 
man  whom  he  could  not  hang  conveniently.  Having 
settled  that  the  Gaikwar  should  not  be  hanged,  he  had 
next  to  settle  whether  he  should  be  deposed.  He  chose, 
as  most  impartial  persons  will  think,  quite  rightly, 
that  the  Gaikwar  should  be  deposed.  To  depose  him 
was  a  very  high-handed  act ;  but  it  had  either  to  be 
done  or  not  to  be  done,  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  as  much 
to  strengthen  him  in  his  resolution  as  a  man  well  can 
have  who,  placed  above  law,  has  to  decide  on  the  fate 
of  a  human  being.  He  had  the  evidence  furnished 
by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  and  he  had  Sir  Lewis  Pelly's 
strong  opinion  that,  if  Baroda  was  to  be  saved,  the 
Gaikwar  must  be  deposed.  Lord  Salisbury  shares 
Lord  Northbrook’s  anxiety  to  befriend  and  advance  in 
every  way  the  natives  of  India ;  but  to  abandon  the  sphere 
of  government  for  the  sphere  of  law  in  dealing  with  native 
princes  is  a  mode  of  satisfying  the  nation  which,  though  it 
may  seem  kind,  and  just,  and  noble,  makes  England  less 
strong  for  good  than  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  work  its  proper 
work  in  India.  There  is  no  one  to  blame.  Lord  Northbrook 
made  an  experiment  which  had,  as  it  appeared,  much  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  and  which  might  have  succeeded  if  India  had 
been  other  than  it  is.  The  experiment  might  have  been  not 
altogether  unsuccessful,  as  things  were,  if  Lord  Northbrook 
had  been  allowed  to  carry  it  on  to  the  end  in  his  own  way. 
He  might  have  adopted  the  views  of  the  English  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  have  been  quite  logical  and  fair.  But 
he  evidently  had  not  faced  the  difficulty  which  Lord 
Salisbury  thought  he  had  to  face,  that  the  Gaikwar  could 
not  be  merely  deposed,  but  must  be  punished  with  all  the 
severity  with  which  the  meanest  criminal  would  be 
treated  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that,  whatever  may  be  the  provisions  of 
codes  on  the  subject,  the  English  Government  would  have 
thought  any  punishment  short  of  death  sufficient  to  protect 
the  lives  of  Residents  in  native  States  if  a  humble  native 
was  clearly  detected  in  an  attempt  to  take  them.  The 
embarrassing  position  of  Lord  Salisbury  must  be  appre¬ 
ciated  before  his  conduct  is  criticized ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  the  story  of  the  Gaikwar  will  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  that  all  that  will  be  remembered 
will  be  that,  somehow  and  in  the  long  run,  the  English 
Government  saved  Baroda  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
execrable  ruler. 


THE  WEST  SUFFOLK  ELECTION. 

THE  local  Liberals  appear  to  have  been  ill  advised  in 
trying  their  strength  in  West  Suffolk.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  Ballot  justifies  moderately  sanguine  estimates  of  the 
caprice  of  electors ;  but  any  party  manager  who  under¬ 
stands  his  business  ought  to  know  beforehand  the  result  of 
a  poll  of  two  to  one.  The  miscalculation  is  probably  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  hope  of  the  Liberals  that  the  farmers  would 


on  the  present  occasion  vote  for  their  class  in  preference  to 
their  party.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  leading  Liberals  of 
the  country  were  landlords  before  they  were  Whigs,  and 
several  of  them  have  in  fact  voted  for  the  Conservative 
candidate.  On  many  occasions,  and  especially  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  tenant-farmers  have 
lately  claimed  various  pecuniary  advantages  as  incidents 
of  their  tenure  ;  and,  forming  a  standing  majority  of  every 
Chamber,  they  have  easily  outvoted  the  landlords.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
perhaps  not  shrink  from  voting  in  favour  of  com¬ 
pulsory  clauses  to  be  added  to  the  Government  Bill, 
although  the  peers  of  their  party  unanimously  adhered 
to  the  theory  of  free  contract;  and,  though  the  landed 
gentry  of  the  Eastern  counties  appear  to  agree  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  Suffolk  tenants  probably  share  the 
general  desire  to  get  anything  which  Parliament  may 
give  them.  But  it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  sacrifice  their  political  convictions  even  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefit  to  themselves.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  colleagues,  notwithstanding  some  efforts  to 
detach  the  county  constituencies  from  their  customary 
allegiance,  never  succeeded  in  producing  the  impression 
that  they  were  the  real  farmers’  friends.  The  Con¬ 
servatism  of  the  counties  was  formerly  explained  on  the 
theory  that  landlords  coerced  their  tenants  either  by  fear 
or  by  favour.  It  would  now  appear  that,  in  Suffolk  at 
least,  both  parties  are  of  the  same  mind,  and  perhaps  on 
great  estates  the  old  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  land¬ 
lord  may,  in  spite  of  the  Ballot,  not  be  wholly  obsolete. 

The  determination  to  risk  a  trial  of  strength  may  not 
improbably  have  been  suggested  by  the  result  of  another 
county  election,  which  ended  in  the  return  of  an  advanced 
Libera],  who  happens  to  be  nearly  related  to  Colonel 
W ilson.  Breconshire  is  smaller,  poorer,  and  less  populous 
than  Suffolk,  but  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  a  little 
Welsh  county  from  the  Conservatives  to  the  Liberals 
furnished  a  significant  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
Ballot.  No  Whig  or  Liberal  members  had  represented 
Breconshire  within  living  memory ;  and  at  the  latest  con¬ 
test,  Colonel  Wood,  who  had  then  sat  for  the  county  for 
many  years,  was  defeated  because  he  had  voted  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  If  the 
old  system  of  voting  had  not  been  abolished,  the  landowners 
of  the  county,  who  are  by'a  large  majority  favourable  to 
the  present  Government,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
able,  as  in  former  times,  to  return  a  member  of  their  own 
opinions.  The  statement  that  the  election  was  influenced 
by  resentment  against  a  decision  of  the  Home  Secretary' 
which  has  almost  annihilated  the  value  of  the  fisheries 
in  the  upper  waters  of  the  River  Wye  is  wholly 
chimerical.  The  number  of  owners  affected  must 
be  comparatively  trifling  ;  and  the  class  of  voters 
which  determined  the  election  has  no  interest  in  the 
question.  At  the  general  election  of  1874,  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland,  now  member  for  Breconshire,  was  defeated 
by  the  present  Lord  Tredegar,  who  had  held  the  seat  for 
many  years.  Since  that  time  the  new  system  of  secresy 
has  been  more  fully  understood  by  the  hill  farmers  ;  and 
a  body  of  perfectly  organized  election  agents,  consisting  of 
the  Dissenting  ministers,  spared  no  trouble  in  convincing 
them,  by  sermons  and  speeches  and  in  conversation,  that 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  defer  to  their  landlords,  and 
that  their  opposition  and  occasional  breach  of  promise  would 
never  be  discovered.  The  defeated  candidate  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  too  san¬ 
guine,  that  he  had  received  a  majority  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
promises.  The  pleasure  of  compliance  with  the  urgency 
of  the  preachers  was  perhaps  enhanced  by  a  humorous 
foresight  of  the  disappointment  which  was  in  store  for 
credulous  landlords.  There  was  no  question  of  oppression 
on  one  side  or  of  discontent  and  hostility  on  the  other. 
The  Dissenting  ministers  canvassed  more  effectually  in 
private  and  in  their  pulpits  than  the  Conservative  laity, 
and  they  have  been  rewarded  by  complete  success.  Their 
influence,  though  analogous  to  that  of  the  Irish  priests,  is 
perhaps  less  secure.  In  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cardigan 
it  was  understood  that  at  the  general  election  the  Liberal 
candidate  was  defeated,  in  some  degree,  because  the  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers  were  thought  to  have  dictated  too  openly 
to  the  constituency. 

Nonconformists,  especially  the  descendants  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Independents,  possess  considerable  influence  in  the 
Eastern  counties ;  but  English  farmers  are  not  accustomed 
to  make  political  contests  turn  on  sectarian  issues.  The 
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Liberal  managers  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  in  Suffolk 
Labourers’  Unions  are  more  hostile  to  the  farmer,  and  much 
more  formidable,  than  the  landlord.  The  strike  of  last 
summer,  though  it  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  newspaper 
discussion,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers,  who  ulti¬ 
mately  prevailed  in  the  struggle.  The  sentimentalists  who 
have  taken  tenant-farmers  under  their  patronage  have 
lately  exhorted  the  Suffolk  electors  to  emulate  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  Cambridgeshire  neighbours.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  Cambridgeshire  in  the  autumn,  the 
Conservative  managers  committed  the  mistake  of  select¬ 
ing  a  candidate  without  consulting  the  constituency.  The 
farmers  properly  determined  to  overrule  the  selection  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  Carlton  Club,  but  they  preferred  in 
Mr.  Rodwell  a  candidate  who  held  the  same  political 
opinions  with  his  opponent.  Their  choice  had  a  further 
significance  in  their  personal  reasons  for  preferring  their 
own  candidate.  Mr.  Rodwell  had  shortly  before,  as 
Chairman  of  an  Association,  conducted  with  remarkable 
firmness  and  discretion  the  contest  between  the  farmers 
and  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  It  was  in  recognition  of  his  services  that  he 
was  returned  for  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  victory  of  a  pro¬ 
fessed  and  consistent  Conservative  furnished  no  precedent 
for  the  triumph  which  was  rashly  anticipated  by  the 
Liberals.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  proposal  to  transfer  the  control 
of  the  county  representation  from  landowners  and  farmers 
to  labourers  would  alone  sufficiently  account  for  the  result 
of  the  late  election.  The  experiment  will  not  for  some  time 
be  repeated. 

The  success  of  a  follower  of  Mr.  Disraeli  may  perhaps 
not  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  country,  nor  indeed  in  the 
present  state  of  parties  would  the  addition  of  a  single 
member  to  either  party  be  a  matter  of  practical  import¬ 
ance.  The  Suffolk  election  is  only  satisfactory  because  it 
shows  that  tenant-farmers  are  not  disposed  to  take  the 
advice  of  their  disinterested  and  benevolent  patrons.  It 
might  be  tedious  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  make 
the  ownership  of  land  obnoxious  to  the  school  of  economists 
which  dallies  with  Socialism.  The  qualities  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced  by  the  possession  of  land  have  been 
held  up  to  odium  under  the  phrase  of  “landlordism,” 
though  it  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  denounce  sliop- 
keeperism  or  millownerism.  The  term  of  reproach  is 
founded  on  the  claim  of  landowners  to  retain  their  own 
property,  while  theorists  insist  that  they  should  reduce 
themselves  to  the  condition  of  mere  annuitants  on  the 
land.  The  tenant-farmer  knows  more  about  landlords 
than  his  literary  advisers,  and,  amongst  other  conditions 
of  tenure,  he  is  well  aware  that  his  rent  is  seldom 
forced  up  to  the  highest  limit.  If  the  farmer  is  a 
student  of  political  literature,  he  soon  discovers  that  the 
agitation  against  landlords  tends  to  the  encouragement, 
not  of  large  and  wealthy  farmers,  but  of  small  freeholders. 
The  modern  doctrine  that  merely  commercial  ties  must 
replace  the  relations  which  are  invidiously  designated  as 
feudal  finds  but  qualified  acceptance  among  one  set  of 
parties  to  the  bargain.  If  modern  improvement  ends  in 
higher  rents,  it  will  not  be  enthusiastically  welcomed.  The 
Suffolk  election  will  perhaps  in  some  degree  renew  the 
confidence  in  the  healthy  working  of  the  Ballot  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  result  of  the  contest  in  Breconshire. 
The  Ballot  was  promoted  and  carried  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  increase  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Since  that  time  the  Conservative  reaction  has  spread  over 
the  country  ;  but  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  it  has  been 
in  any  degree  caused  by  secret  voting.  The  Suffolk  election 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  decided  in  the  same 
manner  if  the  former  system  of  open  voting  bad  prevailed. 
In  Breconshire  secresy  was  indispensable  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Dissenting  ministers  ;  but  the  constituencies  of  English 
counties  and  large  towns  seem  only  to  retain  an  independ¬ 
ence  which  they  have  long  since  asserted. 


THE  BELGIAN  RIOTS. 

THE  Belgian  Government  has  displayed  much  good  sense 
in  dealing  with  the  unhappy  disturbances  which  have 
shown  how  much  discord  and  bitterness  now  reigns  in 
what  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  thriving,  united,  and 
peaceful  little  kingdom.  Precautionary  measures  will  be 
adopted  for  the  future,  and  those  who  led  the  rioters  have 
been  prosecuted,  but  they  have  been  subjected  to  very 


moderate  penalties.  A  year’s  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
300  francs  cannot  be  considered  a  severe  punishment  for 
the  ringleaders  in  an  attack  by  men  armed  with  sticks  on 
a  perfectly  defenceless  crowd,  where  the  hurt  or  wounded 
were  counted  by  hundreds.  Order  will  probably  now 
be  maintained,  but  the  elements  of  strife  remain  in  full 
force.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  like  Ghent  are  separate 
in  thought,  feeling,  wishes,  interests,  and  intentions  from 
the  inhabitauts  of  country  districts  like  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  separation  is  likely  to  grow  rather  more  than  less  in¬ 
tense.  The  lively  and  interesting  letters  in  which  a 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  sketched  what  he  has  seen 
of  this  religious  spirit  in  town  and  country  have  brought 
home  to  English  readers  the  fury  of  hatred  which  now 
rages  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Belgian  society. 
Ultramontanism  has  managed  to  split  the  inhabitants 
of  almost  every  Catholic  country  into  two  hostile  parties, 
both  of  w’hich  the  State  may  be  strong  enough  to  keep  at 
present  from  open  conflict,  but  which  are  drawn  up  in  per¬ 
petual  battle  array.  This  is  not  only  what  Ultramon¬ 
tanism  does,  but  what  it  means  to  do  ;  it  is  essentially 
aggressive.  It  is  a  crusade  against  everything  that  is 
known  in  modern  society  under  the  general  head  of  Liberal 
ideas.  It  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  complete  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  mind,  the  policy,  and  the  strength  of  nations 
to  the  control  of  those  who  take  their  directions  from  an 
infallible  master.  Ultramontanes  are  quite  logical ;  they 
have  a  system  which  to  them  seems  perfectly  right,  and 
out  of  which  everything  seems  perfectly  wrong.  Those 
who  are  the  really  formidable  opponents  of  this  system  are 
moderate  sensible  Liberals,  who  recognize  the  value  of 
religion,  and  who  would  be  quite  willing  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  Church,  if  the  Church  would  but  keep  what  they 
think  its  proper  place.  To  crush  these  men,  to  win  elections 
that  will  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  politically,  to  break 
up  their  social  standing  and  domestic  tranquillity,  to  suppress 
their  journals,  schools,  and  universities,  to  get  judges, 
generals,  and  Governments  who  will  condemn  and  coerce 
them,  is  the  standing  aim  of  the  clerical  party.  Nor  is 
this  aim  pursued  secretly  and  by  modest  and  obscure 
means.  The  priests  wish  to  see  their  side  as  prominent  as 
possible.  They  give  their  followers  the  confidence  and  co¬ 
herence  which  comes  with  audacity  and  with  visibly  strong 
measures.  They  mark  their  power  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
by  organizing  pilgrimages  and  processions,  by  accepting 
a  reign  of  new  and  perpetual  miracles,  by  denouncing  par¬ 
ticular  journals,  by  inveighing  against  individual  Liberals. 
They  want  war,  for  an  army  that  thinks  it  is  going  to  fight 
is  twice  as  good  an  army  as  an  army,  of  the  Alphonsist 
type,  which  is  merely  spirited  about  here  and  there  that 
it  may  seem  to  be  doing  something.  The  Ultramontane 
leaders  are  far  too  energetic,  and  have  far  too  much 
worldly  wisdom,  to  act  like  a  'miserable  Spanish 
Government.  They  strike,  and  they  strike  hard.  They 
are  perfectly  willing  to  use  the  machinery  of  free 
institutions  if  it  will  serve  their  turn,  and  it  is 
this  which  especially  vexes  the  souls  of  Belgian 
Liberals.  It  seems  so  hard  on  them  that  their  pet 
institutions  should  be  turned  against  them.  But 
what  are  they  to  do  ?  If  the  priests  can  return  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  the  majority  can  do  all  that  is  within 
the  province  of  the  Legislature.  A  law  subjecting  the 
Liberal  press  to  the  censorship  of  an  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
mittee  w'ould  be  a  perfectly  good  and  binding  law.  To 
oppose  its  operation  the  Liberals  must  disturb  public 
order  and  take  the  consequences  if  they  were  defeated. 
Pondering  over  these  things,  the  Liberals  become  very 
excitable  and  unhappy,  and  the  more  foolish  of  tnum  take 
up  sticks  and  stones  and  fall  upon  rural  pilgrims. 

In  order  to  carry  out  all  they  wish,  the  Ultramontanes 
must  have  force  on  their  side,  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  so  much  bound  up  with  each  other  that  the  question 
of  the  real  balance  of  power  can  only  be  settled  by  war. 
Civil  disturbances  here  and  there  are  very  exciting,  but  in 
these  days  they  lead  to  complications  with  foreign  Go¬ 
vernments.  So  long  as  the  strength  of  the  German 
Empire  is  unshaken  there  is  a  perpetual  barrier  between 
Ultramontanism  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects. 
Their  darling  aim  is,  therefore,  to  provoke  a  new  war  in 
which  Germany  may  be  beaten  to  the  dust.  There  is  no 
disguise  about  this  ;  it  is  said  as  openly  as  anything  can 
be  said.  At  an  Ultramontane  gathering  in  Ireland,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  health  of  the  Queen  was  not  drunk,  but  the 
health  of  the  Pope  was,  and  then  followed  toasts  to  the 
confusion  of  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  restoration  of  the 
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Temporal  Power.  Such  demonstrations  are  harmless 
enough  in  Ireland,  at  any  rate  at  present,  and  neither  the 
confusion  of  Germany  nor  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  is 
likely  to  be  accelerated  by  the  most  prodigal  consumption 
of  Irish  whisky.  But  in  Ireland  things  may  be  said  which 
cannot  be  said  elsewhere,  and  the  thoughts  expressed  there 
are  the  thoughts  pervading  every  section  of  Ultramontane 
society.  Whether  some  day  there  will  be  a  new  religious 
war  is  more  than  it  is  safe  to  pronounce.  But  for  the 
present  no  great  alarm  need  be  felt.  The  Ultramontanes 
are  far  too  weak.  They  have  England,  Germany,  and 
Russia  against  them.  They  have  the  Governments  and 
governing  classes  of  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  against 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  their  main  object  to  alter  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  the  three  latter  countries,  and  to 
organize  a  great  Catholic  league  which,  if  England  and 
Russia  could  be  kept  neutral  or  indifferent,  might  really 
confound  the  Kaiser  and  restore  the  Pope.  But,  however 
hard  they  work,  they  are  always  creating  for  themselves  one 
enormous  difficulty.  They  are  obliged  to  be  outrageous, 
violent,  demonstrative  in  order  to  encourage  and  consolidate 
their  following ;  and  this  very  violence  sows  the  seeds  of 
civil  war.  The  organization  of  a  Catholic  league  is  beset 
not  only  by  the  difficulty  of  conquering  Germany  in  a  field 
of  battle,  but  by  the  extreme  probability  that  the  Catholic 
Powers,  instead  of  fighting  Germany  at  all,  would  be 
engaged  in  civil  war  at  home.  France  certainly  would  not 
be  dragged  into  a  religious  war  until  after  artillery  had 
played  very  freely  in  French  cities.  The  Ultramontanes 
may  perhaps  reckon  on  a  new  Bonapartist  coup  d'etat. 
This  certainly  is  their  last  and  perhaps  their  only  chance. 
But  they  have  got  to  wait  until  three  conditions  are 
realized.  The  country  must  be  moderately  ready  for  a 
coup  d'etat,  the  stroke  must  be  successful,  and  the  new 
Government  must  be  so  strong  at  home  that  it  can  venture 
on  dangerous  experiments  abroad.  Just  now  we  are  a  long 
way  off  all  these  things  ;  and  although  it  is  quite  right  for 
all  European  Governments,  and  especially  for  that  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  take  account  of  the  political  aims  of  the  Ultra¬ 
montanes,  and  to  counteract  them  by  the  steady  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  wise  policy,  yet  immediate  apprehension  may 
be  easily  exaggerated  under  the  pressure  of  the  domestic 
uneasiness  which  Ultramontanes  can  undoubtedly  cause. 

This  uneasiness  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  moderate  and  intelligent  Belgian  Liberals 
like  M.  de  Laveleye  should  come  before  the  world 
with  a  statement  of  their  woes.  The  form  which 
M.  de  Laveleye’s  outpouring  took  was  the  issue  of  a 
pamphlet  on  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations. 
This  pamphlet  has  now  been  translated  into  English,  with 
a  preface  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  preface  does  not  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  composition,  but  it  may  serve 
the  object  it  was  probably  designed  to  fulfil,  and  aid  the 
circulation  of  the  book  in  England.  Even  without  this 
aid  the  work  ought  to  please  English  readers,  for  it  shows 
the  immense  superiority  of  Protestantism  over  its  rival,  and 
demonstrates  how  much  more  rich,  free,  happy,  and  pros¬ 
perous  are  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  than  the  adherents 
of  the  unreformed  faith.  This  is  to  us  an  old  tale,  but  old 
tales  are  often  true,  and  to  most  Englishmen  it  seems  a 
proposition  equally  true  and  gratifying  that  all  worldly 
and  most  spiritual  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.  M.  de  Laveleye  also  points  out  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  evil  of  Catholicism  that  it  corrupts  its  opponents, 
and  drives  them  into  revolutionary  despair.  They  seldom 
escape  from  the  indirect  influence  of  the  system  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  up,  and  are  as  positive  they  are  right, 
as  ready  to  grind  to  pieces  all  who  differ  from  them, 
and  as  ready  to  abuse  power  if  they  get  it,  as  any 
ecclesiastical  faction.  They  have  nothing  better  to  offer  to 
the  world  than  a  bundle  of  negations  and  a  general 
abhorrence  of  piety ;  and,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  most  justly 
observes,  man  cannot  live  without  religion.  The  general 
conclusion  at  which  M.  de  Laveleye  arrives  is  a  most 
melancholy  one.  The  reader  naturally  thinks  that  all  this 
laudation  of  Protestantism,  this  insistance  on  the  necessity 
of  a  creed,  must  end  in  an  exhortation  to  his  countrymen 
to  turn  Protestants.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  in  the 
pamphlet.  M.  de  Laveleye  discusses  the  relative  superiority 
of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  just  as  if  lie  were  dis¬ 
cussing  whether  Mars  or  Venus  was  the  larger  planet. 
There  was  a  time  when  many  Catholic  countries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  France,  might  have  been  Protestant,  bat  the  golden 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip  by,  and,  as  M.  de  Laveleye 


evidently  thinks,  cannot  be  regained.  Catholic  countries  are 
destined,  he  seems  to  consider,  to  be  eternally  the  prey  of 
alternateecclesiastical  and  revolutionary  despotism ;  but  they 
are  not  destined  to  become  Protestant.  In  short,  they  always 
believe  too  much  or  too  little,  and  so  Protestantism  is  not 
made  for  them.  Protestantism  is  thus  a  royal  road  to 
human  happiness  which  is  closed  to  all  except  those  whose 
princes  happened  to  take  a  particular  side  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  is  much  more  of  truth  in  this  than  most 
Protestants  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  recognize ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  how  far  it  is  a  true  theory,  and  why 
and  what  limitations  are  to  be  put  upon  it,  without  enter¬ 
ing  on  theology.  In  the  sphere  of  politics,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  Belgian  is  much  to  be  pitied  who 
witnesses  the  fierce  dissensions  by  which  his  country  is 
torn,  who  sees  even  darker  days  coming,  and  who  has  also 
come  to  the  mournful  conclusion  that  the  only  way  of 
escape  that  Belgians  could  have  is  barred  to  them  by  the 
blindness  of  their  ancestors. 


TIIE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

r  jp  IIE  debate  on  the  Judicature  Bill  was  probably  so  far 
JL  satisfactory  to  the  Government  that  it  raised  a  conve¬ 
nient  cloud  of  confusion  around  their  most  serious  miscar¬ 
riage.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  an  appellate  tribunal,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  been 
defeated  by  a  combination  of  peers  acting  in  virtual  concert 
with  some  of  his  own  colleagues.  Lord  Cairns’s  character 
entitles  him  to  the  credit  of  having  in  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  exercised  a  disinterested  judgment.  He  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  run  the  risk  of 
weakening  the  Government  by  forcing  it  into  collision  with 
a  majority  of  its  supporters  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  he 
had  made  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Bill  an  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  his  own  continuance  in  office,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Cabinet  would  have  admitted  his 
absolute  supremacy  in  his  own  department.  Mr.  Disraeli 
again,  if  he  had  resolved  on  giving  a  cordial  support  to  the 
Chancellor,  might  have  offered  the  malcontent  peers  the 
alternative  of  allowing  the  Bill  to  pass  or  of  seeing  their 
party  capriciously  driven  from  power.  The  Government  is  at 
least  as  necessary  to  the  Conservatives  as  their  majority  is 
to  the  Government.  Firmness  and  consistency  are  only 
politic  or  possible  when  they  rest  on  conviction.  Among 
the  Ministers  Lord  Derby  almost  alone  shared  the  opinion 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  considered  the  previous  abdication  of  the 
House  of  Lords  a  serious  blunder.  The  Committee  of 
volunteers  which  had  contributed  to  the  victory  over  Lord 
Cairns  and  Lord  Selborne  has  now  been  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  a  further  triumph.  Lord  Elcho  and  his  friends 
had  thought  it  possible  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the 
whole  Judicature  Act  for  another  year,  and  perhaps  of 
ultimately  repealing  its  principal  provisions.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  Court  of  In¬ 
termediate  Appeal  is  not  satisfactory  ;  and  perhaps  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  of  lawyers  inclines  for  the  present  to  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  among  the  dozen  or  score  of  professional 
speakers,  not  one  ventured  to  advocate  openly  the  retention 
of  the  present  judicial  system.  Whether  a  fusion  of  Law 
and  Equity  is  desirable  or  possible  is  a  question  only  to  be 
answered  by  experience.  The  Judicature  Act  is  the  result 
of  long  study  and  preparation,  and  it  would  have  been 
discreditable  to  abandon  an  elaborate  scheme  which  had 
been  deliberately  adopted. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  judicial  system  that 
it  should  include  the  best  possible  court  of  ultimate  appeal ; 
and  it  is  almost  more  important  to  provide  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  appeals  which  may  often  involve  no  novel  principle 
of  law  ;  but  nearly  all  the  litigious  business  of  the  country 
is  disposed  of  in  the  Courts  of  first  instance.  In  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  the  average  number  of  actions  commenced  in 
a  year  was  during  a  period  of  five  yeai’s  27,194.  During 
the  same  time  the  average  number  of  appeals  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  was  eighteen,  or  one  in  1,500  ;  and 
the  average  number  of  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  was 
one,  or  one  in  27,000.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
actions  proceed  no  further  than  the  issue  of  the  writ,  which 
operates  as  a  summary  process  for  the  recovery  of  an  un¬ 
disputed  debt.  Some  hundreds  of  the  cases  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  proceeded  to  trial,  with  the  result  of  fur¬ 
nishing  one  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  may  be 
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inferred  from  such  statistics  that  the  practical  evil 
caused  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Judicature  Bill  is  of 
less  grave  consequence  than  the  vacillation  which  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  Government.  The  remainder  of 
Lord  Selborne’s  Act  will  come  into  force  in  a  few  months, 
perhaps  to  the  embarrassment  of  some  practitioners,  who 
may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  new  forms 
of  procedure.  Much  inconvenience  would  have  been 
caused  by  the  further  continuance  of  a  system  which  was 
already  condemned.  Both  Judges  and  practitioners  will 
find  it  an  advantage  to  accustom  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  practice  which  is  to  prevail  for  the  future. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  Judges  causes  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  ;  but  it  may  be  remembered  that  three  new 
Judges  were  added  to  the  Common  Law  Bench  only  a  few 
years  ago  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
more  economical  distribution  of  judicial  force.  The  ancient 
custom  by  which  four  Common  Law  Judges  sit  together 
in  banc  involves  a  waste  of  power ;  and  the  Puisne  Judges 
will  henceforth  be  relieved  from  the  occasional  duty  of 
sitting  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  Court  of  Inter¬ 
mediate  Appeal  will  probably  not  long  retain  the  consti¬ 
tution  provided  by  the  Bill ;  and  if  a  change  becomes 
necessary,  the  Government  of  the  day  may  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  possible  expediency  of  increasing  the  number 
of  Judges. 

Mr.  Lowe  professed  with  evident  sincerity  his  desire  to 
consider  the  Attorney-General’s  Bill  with  reference,  not 
to  judicial  organization,  but  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  party.  If  the  debate  had  taken  place 
two  months  earlier,  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  would  have  been  more  effective.  Irritation 
and  disapproval  were  exhausted  during  the  controversy 
which  immediately  followed  the  withdrawal  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  appeal  clauses  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  indignation  at  its  original 
temperature  during  weeks  or  months  which  have  been 
occupied  with  other  subjects  of  discussion.  It  was  pro¬ 
bable  when  Mr.  Lowe  rose  that  he  would  utter  pointed 
sarcasms  ;  and  it  was  certain  that  he  could  say  nothing 
which  had  not  been  said  before.  His  most  ambitious  illus¬ 
tration  was  unexpectedly  irrelevant  and  feeble.  He  adduced 
thesupposed  case  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  who,  sitting  judicially, 
made  a  wilfully  unjust  decree  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  a 
section  of  the  House  of  Lords.  “  That  was  a  judicial  case,  this 
“  was  a  legislative  case,  but  except  in  that  respect  the  two 
“  cases  are  identical.”  It  is  strange  that  one  of  the  acutest 
of  disputants  should  fail  to  see  that  the  distinction  which 
he  describes  as  trivial  is  fundamental.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  the  supposed  case  would  be  guilty  of  wilful  cor¬ 
ruption.  The  actual  Lord  Chancellor  was  at  the  worst 
liable  to  the  charge  of  deferring  too  far  to  the  policy  of  his 
Government  and  his  party.  The  wishes  of  a  portion  of 
either  House,  which  may  possibly  be  a  majority,  must 
necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  conduct  of 
legislation.  The  preference  by  the  same  body  of  a  defend¬ 
ant  to  a  plaintiff  could  have  no  legitimate  bearing  what¬ 
ever  on  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
scarcely  more  felicitous  in  his  censure  of  the  Government 
for  withdrawing  an  unpopular  proposal  without  pressing 
it  to  a  division.  Mr.  Hardy  was  fully  justified  in  the 
personal  retort  that  Mr.  Lowe’s  financial  proposals  had 
been  more  than  once  abandoned  in  anticipation  of  an 
adverse  vote,  and  in  consequence  of  external  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Mr.  Lowe’s  generous  solicitude  for  the  honour 
of  the  Government  was  not  strongly  appreciated.  It 
was  not  evident  whether,  if  a  division  had  been  taken, 
he  would  have  voted  for  or  against  the  Bill.  Sir  Henry 
James  repeated  and  enforced  similar  criticisms  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Government ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  took 
little  interest  in  a  question  which  tended  to  no  practical 
issue.  A  discussion  as  to  the  balance  of  public  or  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  was  evidently  unprofitable  and  hopelessly 
dull.  With  the  exception  of  the  Law  Officers  and  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  ho  member  of  the  Government  took  part  in  the  de¬ 
bate.  It  was  not  The  policy  of  the  Cabinet  to  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  differences  of  opinion  among  its  own  members ; 
nor  would  it  have  been  decorous  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should 
express  his  dissent  from  the  measure  which  is  still  approved 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

In  a  future  Session  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  maintain 
in  its  present  shape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
or  to  create  a  new  Court  of  Appeal  which  may  be  nominally 
the  same.  Legal  fictions  are  often  unobjectionable  when 
they  preserve  the  shape  of  an  obsolete  institution  which 


has  in  course  of  time  become  saturated  with  a  new  sub¬ 
stance  ;  but  the  deliberate  creation  of  fictitious  qualities  or 
functions  is  wrong  in  taste  and  in  judgment.  A  Court  n#t 
exclusively  composed  of  peers  will  no  longer  be  the  House 
of  Lords,  although  it  may  bear  its  name.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Penzance  and  others  have  quoted  the  authority  of 
Hale  for  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  a  kind  of 
Judicial  Committee  of  Peers  with  assessors  ;  but  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  House  of  Lords  is,  according  to  the  better 
opinion,  inherent  in  its  own  constitution,  and  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Crown.  Any  plan  which  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  modifying  the  existing  tribunal  ought  to 
receive  mature  consideration.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
at  present  strong  in  judicial  power  ;  and  it  includes  at 
least  four  Law  Lords  who  have  not  passed  middle  age. 
The  short  duration  of  Ministries  in  modern  times  has 
often  had  the  effect  of  multiplying  the  numbers  of  peers 
who  have  served  in  the  highest  judicial  office.  It  is  true 
that  in  any  probable  change  of  Government  Lord  Sel- 
borne  would  succeed  Lord  Cairns  ;  but  two  other  ex- 
Chancellors  still  take  part  in  the  judicial  business  of  the 
House.  The  political  capabilities  of  the  controversy  are 
temporarily  exhausted.  The  Government  has  made  a 
mistake  which  is  the  more  readily  condoned  because  the 
country  is  not  interested  in  questions  of  judicial  organi¬ 
zation  in  proportion  to  their  real  importance.  It  was 
justly  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  litigants 
who  have  succeeded  or  failed  regard  with  composure  the 
risks  to  which  their  successors  may  be  exposed. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

QUESTIONS  similar  to  those  which  were  for  some  years 
familiar  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  settle  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  virtually  perished, 
have  been  hotly  discussed  during  the  last  fortnight  in  the 
French  Assembly.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  making 
the  same  claim  in  France  which  she  has  so  persistently  made 
in  Ireland.  In  France,  however,  she  starts  from  a  very  much 
lower  level.  In  Ireland  the  higher  education  may  be  given 
by  any  one  who  thinks,  and  can  persuade  others,  that  he  has 
anything  to  teach.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
authorities  determined  to  set  up  a  University  in 
Stephen’s  Green,  they  had  to  ask  leave  of  nobody.  They 
might  call  their  institution  what  they  liked,  they  might  get 
what  students  they  could,  and  they  might  teach  them  what 
they  chose.  In  France,  until  the  Bill  for  making 
the  higher  education  free  is  passed,  the  Church 
can  do  nothing  in  this  way.  There  is  but  one 
University,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  teach  in 
public  except  as  an  officer  of  the  University.  It  is 
probable  that  a  great  number  of  French  Liberals  would 
like  to  see  this  monopoly  maintained.  They  may  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  State  authorities  in  times 
when  political  opposition  had  to  be  veiled  under  literary 
criticism  or  historical  research,  and  they  may  then  perhaps 
have  wished  to  see  some  recognition  accorded  to  the  liberty 
of  teaching.  But  they  are  now  in  contact  with  a  different 
adversary.  The  State  is  in  name  at  least  Republican,  and 
in  fact  leaves  the  Republicans  free  to  preach  Republicanism 
by  the  ordinary  political  methods.  The  Liberals  have  no 
need  to  insert  political  allusions  into  the  text  of  a  lecture, 
and  they  have  consequently  nothing  to  gain  by  being 
allowed  to  set  up  free  Universities.  Apart  from  politics  the 
State  University  gives  them  just  the  kind  of  teaching  they 
want  for  other  people’s  children,  and  their  desire  is  that 
other  people’s  children  should  have  no  opportunity  of 
getting  a  different  kind  of  teaching  elsewhere.  It  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  them  as  well  as  a  safeguard  that  the  most 
rigid  Catholics  must  either  send  their  sons  to  the  State 
University  or  forego  the  advantages  of  a  French  Univer¬ 
sity  education.  To  have  the  children  of  their  enemies 
made  over  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  gives 
the  Liberals  a  chance  of  drawing  their  theological  teeth 
while  they  are  young ;  and  even  if  they  fail  in  the  effort, 
there  is  still  a  solid  pleasure  in  the  annoyance  which  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  made  inflicts  upon  Catholic  parents.  Still 
these  emotions,  intense  as  they  are,  do  not  admit  of  being 
reproduced  in  debate.  If  a  French  Liberal  were  to  admit 
that  he  likes  the  existing  University  system  because  it 
forces  Catholic  parents  to  give  their  children  an  education 
they  dislike,  and  forbids  them  to  give  them  an  education 
they  like,  he  would  be  considered  alike  by  friends  and 
enemies  to  have  seriously  damaged  his  cause.  Consequently 
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the  Bill  for  leaving  the  higher  education  free  has  been  read 
a  second  time  without  any  resistance  being  offered 
to  the  clauses  which  concede  liberty  of  instruction. 
Supposing  the  Bill  to  become  law  in  its  present  form, 
any  number  of  free  faculties  or  free  Universities  may 
henceforward  be  set  up  in  France.  The  monopoly  of  the 
University  is  abolished,  and  for  the  future  it  will  have 
to  hold  its  own  against  all  comers.  The  possible  im¬ 
portance  of  the  change  is  immense,  for  the  Church  has  the 
means  of  founding  Universities,  and  can  supply  them  with 
any  number  of  professors.  Whether  the  teaching  will 
have  sufficient  value  apart  from  its  theological  orthodoxy 
to  attract  students,  or  to  enable  those  whom  it  does  attract 
to  start  in  life  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  State  University,  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  experiment  will  be  tried  on  a 
large  scale,  and,  if  the  alarm  of  the  Liberals  is  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  result,  with  some  chance  of  success. 

So  far,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  only 
obtained  the  freedom  which  she  possesses  in  Ireland,  and 
that,  as  Englishmen  well  know,  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  her. 
In  days  when  University  teaching  was  valued  moi’e  for 
itself  and  less  for  its  material  results,  the  Church  might 
have  been  content  with  the  liberty  of  teaching.  Now  her 
advocates  insist  on  the  right  of  stamping  the  products  of  her 
teaching  with  a  brand  that  shall  confer  the  same  privileges 
as  the  brand  of  the  State  University.  This  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  demand  of  a  charter  for  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  argued,  with  much  show 
of  reason,  that  a  University  education  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  position  in 
life.  In  this  country,  where  a  good  education  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  thing  worth  having  for  its  own  sake,  a 
young  man  is  now  pitied  for  having  wasted  his  time  if, 
after  learning  all  that  his  University  has  to  teach  him,  he 
is  prevented  by  any  disability  from  getting  a  life  annuity 
in  reward  of  his  self-denial  in  submitting  to  be  taught. 
The  same  way  of  looking  at  a  University  education 
is  evidently  popular  in  France.  The  Church  will 
not  thank  the  Government  for  allowing  her  to  set 
up  Universities  if  the  degrees  of  her  Universities  are  not 
recognized,  equally  with  the  degrees  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  conferring  certain  civil  rights.  Against  this 
claim  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said ;  and  in  the  recent 
debates  in  the  Assembly  it  has  been  said  writh  much  force 
by  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Jules  Simon.  The  very  fact  that  the 
possession  of  a  University  degree  is  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  to  entrance  upon  the  learned  professions  and  other 
civil  careers,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  it  is 
not  given  loosely.  Such  a  degree  may  mean  much  or 
little,  according  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  training 
which  it  implies,  and  to  the  severity  of  the  examinations 
after  which  it  is  granted.  All  the  labour  which  the  State 
has  bestowed  upon  perfecting  University  teaching  in 
France  will  be  thrown  away  if  any  mushroom  institution 
which  a  bishop,  or  a  religious  order,  or  a  little  group  of 
enthusiastic  laymen,  choose  to  set  up  is  allowed  to  call 
itself  a  University,  and  to  elaim  the  right  of  granting  de¬ 
grees.  On  the  other  side  it  is  argued  that  the  possession  of 
a  University  degree  being  thus  indispensable  to  every  young 
man  who  wishes  to  follow  certain  callings  in  life,  the  whole 
effect  of  leaving  University  teaching  freewill  be  neutralized  if 
the  State  University  retains  the  monopoly  of  giving  these 
degrees.  As  between  a  University  which  can  open  the 
door  to  the  professions  and  a  University  which  can  merely 
offer  intellectual  training,  every  student  will  prefer  the 
former.  It  is  true  that  the  State  University  might  be 
■constituted  an  examining  body  for  the  students  of  all 
Universities  as  well  as  a  teaching  body  for  its  own 
students,  but  to  this  the  advocates  of  free  education  not 
unnaturally  object.  We  have  gained,  they  say,  after  a 
struggle  which  has  lasted  for  more  than  one  generation, 
the  right  of  setting  up  Universities  of  our  own  by  the  side 
of  the  State  University.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
the  authorities  of  the  State  University  should  like  a  change 
which  deprives  them  of  the  sole  enjoyment  of  a  valuable 
privilege,  or  that  they  should  be  perfectly  just  towards 
those  who  have  successfully  asserted  their  right  to  a  share 
in  it.  If  the  examination  of  the  students  of  the  free  Univer¬ 
sities  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sities,  what  guarantee  will  the  free  Universities  have  that 
examinations  will  be  fairly  conducted  ?  The  examiners  will 
have  to  test  the  results  of  teaching  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar,  and  with  parts  of  which  they  may  wholly  dis¬ 


agree.  It  is  neither  fair  to  them  nor  to  the  students  of 
the  free  Universities  to  impose  such  a  task  upon  them. 

One  way  of  reconciling  these  opposing  views  would  be 
to  insist  upon  the  degree  of  each  University  carrying  its 
distinctive  mark,  and  then  leaving  the  world  to  find  out 
which  of  the  competing  marks  implied  the  best  goods.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  an  additional 
technical  examination  at  the  entrance  upon  certain  profes¬ 
sions,  especially  upon  that  of  medicine ;  but  in  other 
respects  each  degree,  whether  of  the  State  or  of  a 
free  University,  would  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and 
in  time  bo  accepted  as  testifying  to  a  particular  kind 
of  previous  training.  This  is  not  a  policy  which 
would  be  likely  to  find  favour  in  France,  and  the  com¬ 
promise  which  has  actually  been  adopted  has  the  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  that  it  maintains  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  sole  fountain  of  educational  honour.  Degrees 
are  to  be  conferred  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  chosen  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction — one-half  to  be  taken  from 
professors  in  the  State  University,  and  one-half  from  pro¬ 
fessors  in  free  Universities.  Fair  play  will  thus  be  secured 
to  students  in  the  latter  institutions.  It  is  not  very  clear 
how  this  provision  is  to  be  set  in  motion  during  the  years 
which  must  probably  intervene  before  free  Universities 
can  be  founded  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  re¬ 
quired  moiety  of  the  examining  Board.  As  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  has  only  accepted  the  amendment  in 
principle,  he  will  probably  be  prepared  with  some  sug¬ 
gestion  to  meet  this  difficulty  when  the  Bill  comes  on  for  a 
third  reading. 


MR.  CROSS  ON  THE  LABOUR  LAWS. 

TV/TR.  CROSS’S  Bills  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Labour 
1VX  Laws  will  probably  fulfil  one  test  of  impartiality  by 
dissatisfying  both  masters  and  workmen.  The  last  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  law  left  in  force  a  distinction  which, 
although  it  may  be  defended  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
seems  too  invidious  to  be  publicly  vindicated  when  it  is  made 
a  subject  of  agitation.  The  remedy  for  breach  of  contract 
by  employers  was  necessarily  of  a  civil  character,  and  the 
punishment  of  defaulting  workmen  as  for  a  criminal 
offence  was  theoretically  anomalous.  The  difference  was 
really  founded  on  considerations  of  practical  convenience 
rather  than  of  abstract  justice.  Employers,  who  are  them¬ 
selves  as  a  rule  responsible  and  solvent,  would  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  recover  adequate  damages  from  workmen  who 
may  have  inflicted  on  them  serious  loss.  The  Gas  Com¬ 
panies  of  London,  or  the  consumers  who  have  a  rever¬ 
sionary  interest  in  their  profits,  were  mulcted  in  many 
thousands  of  pounds  by  the  conduct  of  the  stokers,  who 
afterwards  became  for  a  time  popular  heroes.  The  unlucky 
and  injudicious  severity  of  the  sentence  passed  on  some  of 
the  delinquents  would  have  been  advantageously  replaced 
by  pecuniary  compensation,  if  it  had  been  possible  in  such 
a  case  to  enforce  payment.  Although  trade  combinations  are 
subject  to  no  exceptional  liabilities,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
workmen  consider  the  obscure  and  elastic  law  of  conspiracy 
as  a  special  infringement  of  their  rights.  To  the  non-pro¬ 
fessional  mind  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  that  concert 
to  commit  an  act  which  may  not  be  criminal  in  itself  may 
sometimes  properly  constitute  a  legal  offence.  Manufacturers 
suffering  under  the  dictation  of  Trade-Unions  naturally  re¬ 
garded  the  labour  laws  as  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  The  objections  of  the  workmen  and  then’  leaders 
have  prevailed  because  they  admitted  of  plausible  statement. 
Frequent  experience'  has  shown  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  institutions  which  cannot  be  justified  to  popular 
apprehension.  Mr.  Cross  in  one  of  his  new  Bills  concedes  the 
principal  demands  of  the  advocates  of  the  workmen  by 
abolishing  penal  proceedings  for  breach  of  contract,  and  by 
excepting  their  combinations  from  the  general  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  Bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  County  Courts 
in  respect  of  disputes  between  employers  and  workmen 
will  probably  be  acceptable  to  artisans.  It  has  indeed  been 
thought  necessary  to  confer  in  some  cases  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  on  magistrates ;  but  the  selection  of  the  County 
Court  as  the  regular  tribunal  will  interpret  the  function 
of  the  justices. 

The  County  Court  Judges  will  not  welcome  a  large  and 
troublesome  addition  to  their  existing  duties;  but  the 
transfer  to  their  tribunal  of  the  jurisdiction  which  is  now 
exercised  by  magistrates  will  perhaps  be  the  most  striking 
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illustration  of  the  change  in  the  law.  The  plaintiff  in  a 
County  Court  suit  evidently  seeks  only  a  civil  remedy, 
although  imprisonment  may  still  be  necessary  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  for  the  payment  of  damages.  Some  breaches  of 
contract  are  still  to  be  treated  as  criminal,  on  account  of 
the  injury  which  they  may  inflict  on  large  classes  of  the 
community.  Workmen  employed  by  Companies  or  Cor¬ 
porations  in  the  supply  of  gas  or  water  will  be  liable  to 
punishment  if  they  imitate  the  London  stokers.  Railway 
servants  also  are  in  certain  cases  punishable  for  breaches 
of  contract  which  may  interfere  with  the  safe  condnct  of 
traffic.  Acts  or  omissions  which  cause  public  danger  in  other 
ways  may  also  be  made  the  subject  of  criminal  proceedings. 
Parliament  may  probably  approve  of  a  compromise  which 
will  not  satisfy  the  agitators  of  the  working  class.  It  will 
be  contended  that  railway  traffic,  and  gas  and  water  supply, 
however  necessary,  impose  no  special  duties  on  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  those  branches  of  industry.  The  sentences  on 
the  gas-stokers  were  founded  on  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
which  might  have  resulted  from  their  breach  of  contract ; 
and  the  moral  and  legal  questions  involved  in  the  case  are 
not  without  difficulty.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  men 
relied  on  the  inconvenience  which  they  proposed  to  cause 
as  the  security  for  the  concession  of  their  demands  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  had  been 
guilty  only  of  a  simple  breach  of  contract,  or  of  constructive 
conspiracy.  Out  of  many  hundred  Gas  Companies  in 
England,  two-thirds,  or  perhaps  three-fourths,  not  having 
been  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  possess  no  powers 
and  are  subject  to  no  legal  obligations  to  light  their  re¬ 
spective  districts.  If  any  non- Parliamentary  Company  were 
suddenly  to  discontinue  the  supply  of  gas,  damages  might 
be  recovered  for  any  contract  which  might  be  broken,  but 
directors  and  managers  could  scarcely  be  prosecuted  for 
conspiracy. 

Enthusiasm  for  absolute  equality  before  the  law  is  some¬ 
times  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  the  excesses  which 
law  is  designed  to  restrain  are  not  equally  distributed 
among  all  classes.  Artisans  have  in  some  places  assumed 
a  licence  of  action  towards  one  another  and  towards  their 
employers  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  their 
occasional  eccentricities  are  not  discountenanced  by  the 
public  opinion  of  their  respective  trades.  An  incident 
which  happened  a  few  days  since  at  Manchester  shows  that 
ordinary  doctrines  of  morality  are  not  universally  accepted. 
A  builder  of  that  city  had  four  or  fi  ve  years  ago  committed 
the  offence  of  using  bricks  made  by  machine.  As  a  punish¬ 
ment  certain  brickmakers  agreed  to  set  fire  to  one  of  his 
houses,  and  one  of  them,  having  been  convicted  of  the 
act,  and  having  been  sentenced  to  seven  years  of  penal 
servitude,  lately  died  in  prison.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  five  or  six  hundred  brickmakers  in  mourning,  and  it 
is  added  that  all  the  men  in  the  trade  throughout  the  district 
ceased  work  at  io  o’clock  in  honour  of  the  martyr.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  the  brickmakers  of  Manchester, 
and,  it  may  be  presumed,  some  other  bodies  of  workmen, 
esteem  it  a  meritorious  act  to  set  fire  to  the  property  of  an 
employer  who  ventures  to  use  cheaper  or  better  materials 
than  those  which  the  men  themselves  produce.  The  con¬ 
tempt  of  Trade-Unions  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
is  too  consistent  and  too  notorious  to  require  discussion. 
Their  members  are  probably  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
bricks  are  made  for  the  sake  of  brickmakers,  and  hats  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  hatters.  It  is  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  working  class  are  sometimes 
enforced  that  modest  objection  may  be  taken.  That  a  sup¬ 
posed  injury  should  be  resented  by  arson  is  perhaps  not 
surprising ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  act  should,  after 
an  interval  of  four  years,  be  deliberately  adopted  and 
applauded  by  all  the  local  members  of  the  trade.  Excep¬ 
tional  laws  are  about  to  disappear ;  but  exceptional  crime 
continues  to  flourish.  Trade  conspirators  are  less  amenable 
to  argument  and  declamation  than  members  of  Parliament. 

Magistrates  and  judges  have  perhaps  in  some  cases  been 
influenced  by  their  knowledge  of  the  extravagant  theories 
which  are  held  by  the  perpetrators  of  comparatively  slight 
offences.  More  especially  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  been 
applied  to  acts  which  might  not  have  been  criminal  if  they 
had  not  been  the  result  of  previous  concert.  In  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  Manchester  brickmakers  the  moral  guilt  of 
arson  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  complicity  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  the  crime,  but  in  a  prosecution  for  a 
distinct  act  of  felony  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  law 
of  conspiracy.  By  one  of  the  Bills  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  it 


was  proposed  in  substance  to  abolish  the  whole  common 
law  of  conspiracy.  The  object  of  the  proposal  was  to 
protect  trade  combinations,  but  it  was  thought  better  to 
make  the  exemption  universal  than  to  constitute  a  special 
privilege.  Mr.  Cross  is  less  logical,  but  perhaps  more 
consistent,  in  securing  immunity  to  combinations  ot 
workmen  except  in  cases  where  the  object  of  con¬ 
cert  is  itself  criminal.  A  conspiracy  to  burn  the 
house  of  an  employer  who  uses  the  best  and  cheapest 
bricks  will  still  be  indictable,  but  an  agreement  to 
break  a  contract  of  service  will  not  be  a  ground  ol 
criminal  proceedings.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  render 
picketing  lawful,  but  Parliament  will  probably  not  disturb 
the  law  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  interpreted  by  the 
Judges.  Some  difficulty  may  be  placed  in  the  way  ol 
future  prosecutions  for  the  offence  by  the  proposed  change 
in  the  law  of  conspiracy.  There  is  no  privilege  which  the 
artisans  who  are  represented  by  agitators  value  so  high  y 
as  the  right  of  coercing  members  of  their  own  class  who 
may  differ  from  them  in  opinion  or  practice.  A  discharged 
workman  who,  without  using  direct  threats,  remonstrated 
with  a  successor  to  his  employment  would  not  commit  an 
indictable  offence.  When  he  is  one  of  a  hundred  workmen 
who  patrol  the  neighbourhood  of  a  shop  or  factory  lor  a 
similar  purpose,  the  injury  which  he  inflicts  becomes  in¬ 
finitely  more  serious,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whetkei  he 
can  be  reached  except  by  the  law  of  conspiracy. 


TIIE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 

NCE  more  we  return  to  this  dreary  subject.  Sir 
W [lfrid  Lawson  has  made  his  annual  speech,  and  we 
await  the  usual  assurance  that  the  result  was  satisfactory 
to  his  supporters.  He  confessed  that  he  had  nothing  new 
to  say,  and  his  few  small  jokes  could  not  redeem  the  debate 
from  dulness.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  if 
he  were  not  capable  of  raising  an  occasional  laugh,  he 
would  be  listened  to  at  all.  The  oratorical  and  literary 
work  of  the  Alliance  is,  with  this  exception,  about  as 
heavy  reading  as  the  time  affords ;  and  if  Sir  W ilfrid 
Lawson  were  taken  away,  we  question  whether  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  ioo,ooo?..  could  supply  his  place.  The  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  “heralded,”  as  the 
report  in  the  Times  has  it,  by  a  “  vast  meeting  ”  in  Exeter 
Hall,  which  was  thronged  by  an  enthusiastic  audience,  and 
no  point  advanced  by  the  speakers  “  in  the  war  against 
“  the  public-  houses  ”  failed  to  secure  appreciation.  This 
report  was  no  doubt  furnished  by  the  energetic  Secretary 
of  the  Alliance,  who,  if  he  heard  a  speaker  make  the 
familiar  statement  that  drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  poverty 
and  crime,  would  consider  that  the  wordy  war  against  the 
public-houses  was  being  vigorously  and  effectively  carried 
on.  Speakers  at  these  meetings  pass  rapidly  from  exulta¬ 
tion  to  despondency.  In  the  former  mood  they  declare 
that  public  opinion  is  awakening  to  the  great  evil  of 
drunkenness,  while  in  the  latter  they  lament  that  this  evil 
is  increasing  year  by  year.  It  is  unlikely  these  assertions 
can  be  both  true,  and  we  think  that  Cardinal  Manning 
made  rather  a  liberal  calculation  both  of  supporters  and 
opponents.  He  assumes — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is 
immaterial — that  all  newspapers  acknowledge  that  drunken¬ 
ness  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  law  for  obtaining  drink 
are  at  the  root  of  all  national  evil ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
describes  the  trade  in  drink  as  a  monopoly,  a  dominion, 
and  almost  an  estate  of  the  realm.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to 
complain  of  the  dulness  of  these  meetings,  and  also  to 
protest  against  anything  like  rhetorical  exaggeration.  But 
it  is  plain  that  Cardinal  Manning  was  rather  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  belonging  to  one  who  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  new  convert.  He  stated  that  the  capital 

invested  in  producing  drink,  and  also  the  facilities  for 
producing  and  consuming  drink,  were  increasing  year 
by  year,  and,  he  says,  “  any  one  who  denied  that 
“  the  evil  consequences  were  increasing  must  be 
“  a  logician  whom  he  could  not  understand.”  We  quote 
these  words  from  a  report  which  is  evidently  friendly,  and 
cannot  be  accused  of  doing  what  the  Cardinal  says  re¬ 
ports  used  to  do — namely,  diminish  the  force  of  what  is 
said  by  speakers — and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  speaker’s 
logic  is  unintelligible.  Granted  that  more  drink  is  made 
and  sold  in  England  than  there  was  ten  years  ago,  does  it 
follow  that  more  harm  is  done  by  drink  ?  Population  and 
wealth  have  increased  largely,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
increased  consumption  of  drink  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mode- 
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rate  drinkers  only.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  so,  but  we 
say  that  the  supposition  that  it  is  so  is  consistent 
with  the  premisses.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
all  classes  drink  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  and,  if  drink¬ 
ing  be  in  itself  an  evil,  then  evil  has  ensued  ; 
but  the  speaker  does  not  go  this  length.  By  evil 
he  means  excess,  and  he  argues  that  increased  production 
proves  excess,  which  we  think  questionable  logic.  News¬ 
papers  represent  the  feeling  of  society,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  all  newspapers  condemned  that  which  society 
favours.  It  is  often  difficult  to  judge  of  that  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  under  our  eyes,  but  we  believe  that  those  who  are  able 
to  look  back  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  growth 
of  national  sobriety,  and  will  hear  the  Alliance,  if  that 
society  then  exists,  claim  the  credit  of  it.  Some  facts  look 
one  way  and  some  the  other,  but  this  we  take  to  be  the  fair 
result  of  comprehensive  observation.  There  seems  to  be 
a  rivalry  between  bishops  of  our  own  and  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  extravagant  suggestions,  but  still  the 
influence  of  bishops  and  clergy  of  both  Churches 
is,  on  the  whole,  steadily  exerted  to  promote  temperance. 
The  press,  according  to  Cardinal  Manning,  is  unanimous 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  press  was  sometimes  called  the 
“  fourth  estate,”  until  the  Cardinal  transferred  the 
title  to  the  drink-sellers.  The  truth  is  that  the  speaker 
carried  the  habit  of  the  pulpit  to  the  platform.  A 
preacher  may  at  one  time  magnify  the  power  of  grace,  and 
at  another  insist  on  the  seductiveness  of  sin,  and  he  might 
easily  find  examples  of  both,  but  not  in  the  same  natural 
body  at  the  same  time.  We,  however,  are  in  effect  told 
that  the  body  politic  of  England  is  at  once  guided  by  the 
press  and  enslaved  by  the  drink-sellers.  Public  opinion  is 
awakening,  but  the  constituencies,  which  are  the  public, 
are  coerced.  “  The  people  are  now  kept  in  slavery  to 
“  drinking  customs  by  a  tyrannous  minority  ”  ;  and  the 
notion  that  this  is  a  free  country  is  a  delusion. 

Now  that  Cardinal  Manning  has  spoken,  he  may 
without  danger  permit  himself  to  think ;  and,  if  he  does  so, 
he  will  perceive  that  the  power  of  the  “  great  monopoly  ” 
which  he  denounces  must  have  some  foundation  in  reason 
and  justice  or  it  would  not  exist.  He  seems,  by  the  way,  to 
use  “  monopoly  ”  much  as  the  fishwife’s  antagonist  used 
“  hypothenuse  ”  as  a  mere  general  word  of  abuse.  To  say 
that  existing  drink-sellers  have  a  “monopoly”  only  means 
that  they  alone  sell  drink ;  and  we  presume  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  does  not  desire  that  any  more  people  should  sell  it. 
Brewers  and  publicans  did  largely  influence  the  last  election, 
because,  not  they  alone,  but  their  customers,  were  alarmed 
by  the  weakness  of  the  late  Government  and  the  per¬ 
tinacity  of  the  Permissive  zealots.  Such  demonstra¬ 
tions  as  that  of  last  Monday  will  help  to  keep  alive 
this  alarm  and  to  cement  the  union  between  the  drink 
traffic  and  the  'Conservatives.  As  the  Cardinal  says, 
the  Alliance  knows  its  own  mind,  and  Is  strong ;  but  the 
drink-sellers  and  the  public  also  know  their  minds,  and  are 
still  stronger.  It  seems  strange  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
should  undervalue  teetotalism  as  compared  with  the  Per¬ 
missive  Bill.  “  This,”  said  he  on  Monday  night,  “  is  not  a 
“  question  of  teetotalism,  but  whether  places  should  be 
“  opened  for  the  sale  of  drink  which  debases  our  fellow- 
“  countrymen.”  It  seems  more  strange  that  Cardinal 
Manning  should  prefer  what  he  calls  “  political  ”  to  what 
we  will  call  personal  action  in  this  matter.  Instead  of 
meddling  with  liquor-shops,  he  would  do  well  to  try  to 
influence  the  inclinations  and  habits  of  men.  If  temperance 
could  be  attained  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  drink,  its 
moral  value  would  be  small.  As  Mr.  Macdonald  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  people  can  be  sober,  and  ought  to 
be  sober,  and  they  can  put  down  public-houses  themselves 
if  they  wish.  But  they  should  be  left  alone,  and  not  put 
into  the  swaddling-clothes  of  a  Permissive  Bill.  Mr. 
Carter  addressed  the  House  earlier  in  the  debate, 
and  either  spoke  or  is  reported  at  greater  length  than  Mr. 
Macdonald.  But  he  did  not  say  anything  so  forcible  as  the 
protest  of  the  latter  against  treating  working-men  as 
children.  Mr.  Carter  says  that  the  less  drink  there  is 
brought  into  workshops  the  better,  and  he  appears  to 
assume  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters  or  men  of  these 
workshops,  the  convenience  of  the  neighbourhood  should 
be  sacrificed.  But  surely  if  the  men  cannot  make  a  law 
for  themselves,  the  masters  can  make  a  law  for  them.  It 
may  content  Cardinal  Manning,  now  that  he  has  made 
his  speech  and  may  descend  from  cloudland  to  earth, 
to  hear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carter,  sobriety  is  ex¬ 


tending  in  England.  But,  he  says,  as  if  he  were  introducing 
a  qualification,  this  improvement  has  been  brought  about 
“by  the  advocacy  of  temperance  principles.”  He  evidently 
speaks  of  “  temperance  principles  ”  in  a  sort  of  technical 
sense,  which  would  not  include  an  old-fashioned  admonition 
to  keep  the  body  in  temperance  and  soberness.  “Temperance 
“  principles”  involve  bands  and  banners  and  subscriptions 
and  “  advocacy”  on  platforms,  and  ultimately  the  Permissive 
Bill,  if  you  can  get  it;  and  if  you  cannot,  you  may  still 
claim  the  credit  of  extending  sobriety  in  England.  Mr. 
Carter  imported  novelty  into  a  stale  and  unprofitable 
debate  by  comparing  the  Permissive  Bill  to  an  Irish  Arms 
Bill.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that 
in  the  latter  prohibition  is  not  permissive,  but  compulsory. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  proposal  for  convening  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  district  in  Westmeath  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  prohibiting  their  own  use  of  firearms.  We  can 
of  course  see  what  Mr.  Carter  means,  and  if  he  thinks  that 
the  prohibition  of  arms  justifies  that  of  drink-shops,  we 
can  only  differ  from  him.  But  we  are  glad  to  hear  from 
him  that  the  passing  of  the  Permissive  Bill  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  establishment  of  working-men’s  clubs,  because,  if 
that  be  so,  we  should  think  these  clubs  had  better  establish 
themselves  forthwith.  If  the  “  intelligent  and  well-con- 
“  ducted  working-men  ”  of  Leeds  and  other  towns  would 
provide  in  this  way  for  their  own  w'ants,  they  need  not 
trouble  themselves  either  way  about  the  public-houses. 
They  will  hardly,  we  should  hope,  come  and  tell  the  House 
of  Commons  that,  although  they  have  a  club  to  go  to  in 
the  evening,  they  cannot  help  going  to  a  public-house  in 
the  morning.  It  needs  a  professional  agitator  to  talk  that 
sort  of  nonsense  with  serenity. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

ORD  LYTTELTON  invited  the  House  of  Lords  last 
Monday  to  declare  that  outdoor  relief  ought  gra¬ 
dually  to  be  discontinued,  and  next  week  Mr.  Fawcett  will 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  affirm  the  more  practical  de¬ 
claration  that  pauperism  might  be  materially  diminished  by 
throwing  the  charge  for  indoor  relief  over  a  larger  area 
than  that  for  outdoor  relief.  Lord  Lyttelton’s  motion 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words.  It  was  perfectly 
true  in  terms,  and  it  would  have  been  perfectly  barren  in 
results.  The  reason  why  outdoor  relief  is  granted  with 
such  mischievous  liberality  is  not  that  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
trenching  it.  The  officials  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  no  doubt  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  matter ; 
their  difficulty  is  how  to  induce  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  do  it  to  see  facts  in  their  right  aspect.  The  House 
of  Lords  might  pass  any  number  of  Resolutions  without 
this  local  blindness  undergoing  any  amendment.  In  this, 
as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  central  authority  has  to  work 
through  the  agency  of  local  authorities  very  much  less  intel¬ 
ligent  than  itself,  and  its  success  is  necessarily  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  educate  its  agents.  If  it  were 
expedient  to  throw  the  cost  of  pauperism  on  the  Imperial 
revenue,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  go  faster.  The  Unions 
would  have  little  hesitation  in  handing  over  the  relief  of 
the  poor  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  provided  that  the 
cost  of  such  relief  were  charged  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
But  a  policy  which  secured  scientific  administration  at  the 
sacrifice  of  local  supervision  of  expenditure  and  local  sensi¬ 
bility  to  rates  would  in  the  end  land  us  in  worse  straits 
than  we  are  in  already.  If  we  do  not  want  a  national  poor- 
rate,  we  must  put  up  with  the  shortcomings  of  local  admin¬ 
istration.  Governments  can  do  but  little  to  diminish  out¬ 
door  relief ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  aware  of  their  duties 
in  this  respect  not  to  need  the  prompting  of  abstract 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  Fawcett  approaches  the  question  from  a  different 
side.  He  is  as  much  opposed  to  outdoor  relief  as  Lord 
Lyttelton  himself;  but  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
offering  some  inducement  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to 
abolish  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  a  better  sort  of  world 
than  this  these  officials  would  want  no  such  temptation. 
Theory  and  experience  meet  together  in  condemning  out¬ 
door  relief.  It  can  be  proved  on  paper  that  it  must  in¬ 
crease  pauperism  ;  it  has  been  shown  in  practice  that  its 
discontinuance  always  decreases  pauperism.  To  a  certain 
part  of  the  population  of  these  kingdoms  it  is  pleasanter  to 
subsist  on  other  people’s  labour  than  on  their  own,  and 
outdoor  relief  is  an  ingeniously  devised  method  of  enabling 
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them  to  subsist  on  other  people’s  labour  with  as  little  dis¬ 
comfort  as  possible.  If  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
agricultural  poor  were  higher  than  it  is,  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  outdoor  relief  distasteful  by  restricting  it  to 
bare  necessaries.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bare  necessaries 
are  all  that  a  large  part  of  the  labouring  poor  ever  enjoy ; 
and  as  they  cannot  be  starved  under  pretence  of  relieving 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  support  them  in  a  lower  degree  of 
comfort  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  bare  necessaries  accompanied  by  freedom  and  bare 
necessaries  accompanied  by  the  restraints  of  the  work- 
house.  How  great  this  difference  appears  to  the  poor 
would  hardly  be  suspected  if  it  had  not  been  tested  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments.  Cases  have  again  and  again  been 
found  in  which  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  seemed  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  all  conceivable  precautions,  and  no 
one  to  have  been  left  on  the  list  who  had  visible  means  of 
subsistence  without  it.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  the  offer  of 
the  workhouse  has  brought  to  light  an  unexpected  faculty 
of  dispensing  with  relief.  One  outdoor  pauper  after  another 
has  been  told  that  he  must  come  into  the  house  or  cease 
to  be  a  charge  upon  the  rates,  and  an  immense  majority  of 
those  to  whom  this  choice  has  been  given  have  managed 
somehow  or  other  to  make  a  living  for  themselves.  The 
discomforts  of  the  woi’khouse  have  scared  some  into  a  last 
effort  to  retain  their  freedom  ;  the  discredit  of  workhouse 
associations  has  extorted  help  from  well-to-do  relatives  for 
others ;  and  these  two  influences  have  between  them  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  large  proportion  of  what  appeared  to  be  incurable 
pauperism. 

If  it  is  asked  why  this  experience  has  had  so  little  effect 
upon  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  always 
difficult  for  uneducated  men  to  accept  even  an  assured 
future  gain  at  the  cost  of  a  possible  present  loss.  As 
regards  the  substitution  of  indoor  for  outdoor  relief,  an 
increase  in  immediate  outlay  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
inevitable.  Here  is  a  Union  perhaps  with  a  workhouse 
holding  a  hundred  paupers,  and  with  an  outdoor  relief  list 
of  five  times  that  number.  To  talk  to  a  Guardian  of  the 
propriety  of  abolishing  outdoor  relief  is  like  telling  him 
that  he  must  build  five  new  workhouses.  He  cannot 
believe  that  of  these  five  hundred  persons  whom  he  knows 
as  living  in  the  extreme  of  destitution,  not  fifty  probably 
would  accept  the  workhouse  if  it  were  offered  to  them  as 
the  only  form  of  attainable  relief,  and  consequently  that, 
by  maintaining  a  hundred  and  fifty  instead  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  he  would  save  the 
cost  of  maintaining  four  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  it. 
By  degrees  even  Boards  of  Guardians  will  come  to  under¬ 
stand  this ;  but  as  yet  they  are  a  long  way  from  taking  it 
in,  and  the  problem  is,  how  to  persuade  them  to  try  the 
experiments  which  will  alone  work  the  necessary  persuasion 
in  their  minds.  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Resolution,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  moved  to  it  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  agree 
in  making  the  burden  of  indoor  relief  lighter  than  the 
burden  of  outdoor  relief.  The  Guardians  dislike  the  thought 
of  applying  the  workhouse  test  on  a  large  scale,  because 
they  think  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  paupers  in  the  work- 
house  must  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
out  of  the  workhouse.  Before  they  can  be  convinced  that, 
though  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  individual  pauper  will 
be  greater,  yet  the  aggregate  cost  will  be  less  by  reason  of 
the  diminution  in  their  numbers,  they  must  somehow  be 
induced  to  make  actual  trial  of  the  result,  and  the  only  in¬ 
ducement  that  has  much  promise  about  it  is  one  which 
shall  make  indoor  relief  immediately  as  well  as  prospec¬ 
tively  cheaper. 

Mr.  Fawcett  proposes  to  offer  this  inducement  in  the  form 
of  an  enlarged  area  of  charge.  He  would  make  each  Union 
pay  as  now  the  cost  of  relieving  its  paupers  outside  the 
workhouse,  but  he  would  enable  it  to  come  upon  its  neigh¬ 
bours  for  aid  in  relieving  its  paupers  inside  the  workhouse. 
Where,  as  in  London,  adjoining  Unions  differ  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  their  poor-rate,  the  Unions  which  are  most 
burdened,  and  which  presumably  spend  the  largest  sums  in 
outdoor  as  compared  with  indoor  relief,  would  have  a  strong 
motive  given  them  for  improving  their  practice.  They 
would  not  need  to  wait  until  they  had  assured  themselves 
that  the  substitution  of  indoor  for  outdoor  relief  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  it  would  greatly 
decrease  the  number  to  be  maintained.  However  much 
they  might  distrust  the  issue,  they  would  be  cheered  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  to  be  ascertained  at  some  one  else’s 
expense.  Mr.  Rathbone  does  not  suggest  any  distinct  plan 


in  place  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s,  but  the  words  which  he 
proposes  to  insert,  when  read  by  the  light  of  his  recent 
pamphlet,  indicate  a  different,  though  it  may  be  only  a 
supplementary,  scheme.  Mr.  Fawcett  wishes  to  pledge 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  principle  that  the 
cost  of  pauperism  should  be  borne  by  local  and  not  by 
Imperial  funds.  Mr.  Rathbone  would  throw  the  cost  of 
relieving  outdoor  pauperism  on  local  funds,  but  would  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  transferring  a  part  at  least  of 
the  cost  of  relieving  indoor  pauperism  to  Imperial  funds. 
His  plan,  as  stated  in  his  pamphlet,  is  to  utilize  the 
present  disposition  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  local  expendi¬ 
ture  in  making  indoor  relief  more  general.  He  would 
leave  the  Unions  to  find  the  whole  of  the  money  spent  in 
maintaining  paupers  out  of  the  workhouse,  but  he  would 
allow  them  to  come  upon  the  Treasury  for  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  paupers  inside  the  work- 
house.  In  fact,  he  would  extend  the  practice  of  the 
Education  Department  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
If  a  School  Board  is  tempted  to  cut  down  the 
expenses  of  its  school  below  the  prescribed  standard 
of  efficiency,  it  finds  that  what  it  saves  in  one 
way  it  loses  in  another,  because  the  first  result  of  its 
economy  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  Government  grant. 
In  like  manner  Mr.  Rathbone  would  ensure  Boards  of 
Guardians  against  the  temptation  to  prefer  the  apparently 
cheaper  process  of  giving  their  paupers  half-a-crown  a 
head  and  a  loaf  by  offering  to  grant  a  part  of  all  such 
moneys  as  they  might  spend  in  keeping  up  the  worxhouse, 
while  leaving  them  to  pay  for  the  loaves  and  the  half- 
crowns  out  of  their  own  local  rates.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  coming  debate  will  be  Mr.  Fawcett  s 
criticism  upon  Mr.  Rathbone’s  implied  addition  to  his 
motion. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  POLICEMAN. 

AT  the  dinner  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School  the 
other  evening  Lord  Salisbury  hit  upon  a  homely  but 
happy  illustration  of  the  true  policy  of  a  Conservative 
Government,  which  is  very  likely  to  take  the  popular  fancy. 
On  his  way  to  the  dinner  he  had  been  caught  in  one  of 
those  blocks  of  traffic  with  which  Londoners  are  so  un¬ 
pleasantly  familiar,  and,  while  thus  detained,  he  had  time 
to  admire  the  good-humoured  gentleness  and  patience 
with  which  the  policeman  on  duty  tried  to  induce  the 
crowd  to  move  on ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  was 
not  a  bad  symbol  of  the  ideal  to  which  a  Conservative 
Government  should  aspire.  It  was,  he  reflected,  by  means 
of  mild  and  gentle  expostulations,  by  pointing  out 
the  right  way,  and  facilitating  movement  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  that  the  constable  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the 
block ;  but  if  he  had  drawn  out  his  baton,  and  had 
laid  furiously  about  with  it,  he  would  probably  have  got 
knocked  down  himself,  and  most  certainly  would  have 
added  to  the  general  confusion,  instead  of  clearing  the 
way.  And  then  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  the  moral  that,  in 
large  as  in  small  things,  it  is  well  for  a  Ministry  to  be 
the  policeman  who  is  content  to  ask  people  quietly  and 
civilly  to  move  on,  and  not  the  one  who  flourishes  his 
truncheon  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  knocks  people 
over.  Now  this  is  really  a  capital  picture  of  the  sort  of' 
Government  which  is  wanted  in  this  country  ;  and  its 
modesty  and  common  sense  contrast  favourably  with  the- 
extravagant  pretensions  of  which  we  had  such  a  surfeit 
under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  is  certainly  not 
much  of  the  hero  about  Policeman  X.,  but  we  should  get 
on  very  badly  without  him,  and  it  is  his  self-restraint  and 
humble  conception  of  his  duties  which  constitute  his  chief 
value.  He  does  not  inflate  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
has  giants  to  do  battle  with,  and  that  heaven  and  earth  are 
in  danger  of  coming  together  whenever  there  happens  to 
be  a  momentary  block  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  which  it 
requires  a  little  trouble  and  patience  to  disentangle.  He 
knows  that  blocks  will  happen,  and  that  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  make  the  best  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  intole¬ 
rable  a  policeman  would  soon  become  who  exaggerated  the 
nature  of  his  functions,  and  was  continually  meddling  with 
people  in  the  street  who  did  not  walk  precisely  according 
to  his  notions  of  propriety.  It  is  no  doubt  the  business  of 
a  policeman  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  is  being  a  comfort  and 
assistance  to  those  who  do  well.  He  escorts  nervous  old 
ladies  over  the  crossings,  is  the  Providence  of  the  strayed 
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child,  and  an  unfailing  guide  to  the  stranger  in  any  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  sterner  aspects  of  his 
authority  require  to  be  exhibited. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  in  the  temper  of 
the  late  Government  too  much  of  the  fussy  policeman  who 
is  always  collaring  and  thumping  somebody.  Much  of 
the  legislation  which  was  proposed  was  wise  and  beneficial 
in  itself,  but  the  mischief  lay  in  the  delusion  that  everything 
must  be  set  right  all  at  once,  and  that  coercion  was  the  way 
to  save  time.  The  great  object  of  a  Government,  however, 
should  rather  be  to  persuade  people  to  do  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  themselves ;  and  it  can  only  do  this  by  carrying  the 
public  along  with  it.  There  might  be  no  difficulty  in  framing 
severe  rules  for  the  regulation  of  traffic,  but  it  would  be 
another  thing1  to  get  them  carried  out :  and  in  such  a  case 
it  is  better  to  have  the  crowd  on  the  side  of,  than  against, 
the  policeman.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  working 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  whether  those  who  are  affected  by 
it  lend  themselves  readily  and  cordially  to  its  operation, 
o  harden  their  hearts  against  it,  and  endeavour  to  defeat 
it  by  passive,  if  not  active,  resistance.  So  far,  Lord 
Salisbury’s  ideal  affords  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  late  Ministry ;  and  it  may  also  be  admitted 
that  to  some  extent  the  present  occupants  of  office  have 
honestly  endeavoured  to  act  in  the  spirit  which  he 
described.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
polite  or  conciliatory  Government,  or  one  more  anxious 
to  make  things  pleasant  for  everybody  all  round.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  this 
good-nature  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  weakness  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  he  denied  that  in  some  respects  this  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  present  Ministry.  It  is  all  very  well,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  recommends,  to  try  what  can  be  done  by  mild 
persuasion ;  but  he  rather  leaves  out  of  account  that  this 
sort  of  persuasion  is  not  the  only  resource  which  the  police¬ 
man  has  to  rely  upon,  and  also  that  its  efficiency  in  a 
great  measure  depends  upon  its  being  known  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  force  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  crowd 
with  which  the  policeman  is  contending  with  gentle 
affability  are  perfectly  aware  that,  though  he  makes  no 
parade  of  his  truncheon,  he  has  one  by  his  side,  and  would 
not  fail  to  use  it  if  necessary ;  and  also  that  he  is  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  formidable  body  of  men  similarly 
equipped,  to  say  nothing  of  being  backed  by  the  moral 
support  of  the  community  at  large.  He  is,  in  fact,  as 
Talbot  told  the  French  Countess,  but  a  shadow  of  him¬ 
self,  and  “  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength  ”  lie 
behind,  ready  to  be  called  into  action  when  required.  If 
all  that  the  policeman  was  authorized  or  prepared  to  do 
was  just  to  argue  politely  with  the  crowd,  and  then,  if  they 
would  not  be  persuaded,  to  let  them  do  exactly  as  they 
pleased,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  the  consequences,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  pleasant  diplomacy  would  have 
much  effect.  A  coachman,  however,  knows  very  well  that,  if 
he  does  not  take  a  quiet  hint,  he  will  find  himself  presently 
before  the  magistrate,  and  will  perhaps  be  fined  or  im¬ 
prisoned  ;  and  this  makes  him  much  more  amenable  than 
probably  he  would  otherwise  be  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
constable. 

And  here  we  come  upon  the  weakness  which  has  almost 
uniformly  characterized  the  legislation  of  the  Government. 
It  trusts  too  exclusively  to  soft  words  and  gentle  per¬ 
suasion,  and  leaves  the  baton  out  of  account.  The  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  held  in  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Bill,  the 
Friendly  Societies  Bill,  and  some  other  measures,  in  regard 
to  the  malpractices  against  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  directed,  does  not  go  beyond  giving  good  advice, 
and  leaving  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  take  it  or 
not  as  they  please.  In  fact,  it  is  Dogberry  over  again. 
“  You  are  to  bid  him  stand  in  the  prince’s  name.”  “But 
“  if  a’  will  not  stand  ?  ”  “  Why,  then  take  no  note  of 

“  him,  but  let  him  go  ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the 
“  watch  together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave.” 
It  is  no  doubt  a  sound  rule  in  public  administration  that 
it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  assumption  that  people  are 
open  to  reason  and  willing  to  walk  in  the  way  which  is 
pointed  out  to  them;  but  when  serious  injury  is  likely  to 
be  done  to  the  community  by  persons  diverging  at  their 
own  pleasure  from  the  proper  path,  it  is  also  necessary  that 
some  restraint  should  be  applied  in  the  event  of  courteous 
admonition  failing.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  legislation 
necessarily  implies  some  degree  of  coercion  as  its  ultimate 
result ;  and  it  is  because  this  has  been,  one  may  almost 
say,  systematically  omitted  that  the  Government  measures 
are  of  no  more  use  than  the  old  sermons  and  treatises  on 


morality  which  find  their  way  to  the  butter-shops  and 
trunk-makers’.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  vocabulary  of 
the  class  of  people  chiefly  affected  by  these  measures,  they 
will  simply  put  them  in  their  pipes  and  smoke  them.  They 
are  essentially  permissive  Bills,  inasmuch  as  they  permit 
anybody  to  obey  the  law  who  chooses,  and  anybody  who  is 
not  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  to  violate  it  with 
impunity.  Remorse  may  trouble  the  offender’s  pillow, 
though  it  is  not  very  likely,  but  at  least  he  knows  there  is 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  constable  at  the  door.  All  that  the 
Government  does  is  to  shake  its  head,  and  say  “  Haughty, 
naughty,”  and  then  look  the  other  way.  This  is  a  plan 
which  hardly  answers  even  with  infants,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  effectual  with  adults  who  have  anything  to  gain 
by  disregarding  the  law.  If  the  Adulteration  and  Friendly 
Societies  Bills  are  passed  in  their  present  shape,  as  appears 
probable,  the  only  result  will  be  that  adulteration  will  be 
practised  much  more  safely  than  before,  and  that  insolvent 
or  fraudulent  Societies  will  receive  a  new  lease  of  the 
Government  guarantee  which  covers  their  rottenness.  If 
the  late  Government  went  to  one  extreme  in  making  an 
offensive  display  of  coercion,  the  present  Government  is 
certainly  going  to  the  other  extreme  in  attempting  to 
dispense  with  coercion  altogether,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  flagrant  offences.  It  may  be  a  bad  thing  to  make  too 
much  show  of  the  baton,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
policeman  should  have  one  to  his  hand  when  other  argu¬ 
ments  are  insufficient. 


THE  MARTYRS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

AMONGST  all  the  queer  institutions  of  English  society  there 
are  few  more  grotesque  than  the  charitable  dinner.  We  may 
assume  that  it  is  perfectly  right  that  the  world  at  large  should  be 
invited  to  subscribe  to  such  objects  as  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund; 
but  the  process  by  which  people’s  liberality  is  stimulated  is  certainly 
singular  at  first  sight.  Two  hundred  men  are  brought  together  to 
spend  a  summer  evening  in  eating  a  dinner  and  listening  to 
speeches.  The  dinner  must  of  course  be  detestable.  We  do  not 
mean  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  particular  establishment 
concerned,  which,  for  anything  we  can  say  to  the  contrary,  may  be 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  London,  or  the  world.  •  But  all  public 
dinners  are  detestable.  This  is  a  truth  so  general  that  it  may  be 
ranked  amongst  the  laws  of  nature  without  further  inquiry  into 
its  ultimate  causes.  Some  of  the  guests  may  be  men  ofextraordi- 
nary  powers  of  digestion.  The  great  majority  have  to  choose 
between  looking  on  at  a  banquet  without  feeding  and  suffering  a 
bad  headache  the  next  morning.  Conversation  is  impossible  in  a 
miscellaneous  crowd,  most  of  whom  are  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  is  made  more  impossible — if  we  may  use  the  phrase — by  music 
during  dinner,  to  which  nobody  listens,  and  by  public  speak¬ 
ing  afterwards,  to  which  everybody  is  supposed  to  listen.  The 
poor  limp  human  beings  who  have  sat  through  a  hot  evening  in 
fumes  of  meat  and  wine,  the  perplexed  jingle  of  glasses,  Smalltalk, 
and  musical  instruments,  are  supposed  to  be  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
reckless  liberality  by  the  subsequent  oratory ;  and  experience  seems 
to  prove  that  the  desired  effect  generally  follows.  It  is  strange,  but 
true,  and  we  will  be  content  to  notice  the  fact  for  the  present  without 
further  inquiry  into  a  mysterious  process.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
to  examining  "briefly  the  rhetoric  which  is  the  culminating  point  of 
this — as  we  fancy — rather  barbaric  method  of  raising  money. 

Every  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  oratory  attempted 
under  such  circumstances.  The  most  acute  logician  may  well 
become  muddled,  and  the  most  powerful  swayer  of  the  emotions 
descend  to  the  maudlin,  under  the  influences  of  the  evening.  The 
orator,  too,  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  humorous  :  and  it  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  take  all  his  remarks  seriously,  or  to  insist  upon 
their  having  any  particular  meaning  whatever.  Still  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  is  an  accomplished  master  of  the  art.  Nobody  has  a 
finer  instinct  for  seizing  the  popular  aspect  of  a  question,  and  if 
he  is  a  little  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  characteristic  geniality, 
he  must  have  been  amply  prepared  for  the  particular  occasion.  lie 
had  provided  himself  with  the  proper  historical  allusions,  and  he 
was  quite  in  his  character  when  pointing  out  that  Cyprian  added 
eight  thousand  new  notations  to  the  old  system  of  shorthand 
writin°*  *  or  that  St.  Jerome  always  took  about  with  him  ten,  and 
St.  Augustine  sixteen,  reporters  when  about  to  deliver  public 
addresses.  The  Dean’s  stories  were  appropriate  enough,  and  we 
must  not  even  look  too  closely  into  his  rather  daring  adulation  of 
the  various  classes  of  contributors  to  periodical  literature.  People 
expect  to  be  flattered  on  such  occasions,  though  perhaps  even  on 
such  occasions  they  think  that  there  are  certain  limits  to  the 
quantity  of  appropriate  flattery.  There  is  a  point,  even  after- 
dinner,  at  which  compliment  degenerates  into  flummery,  and  we 
do  not  feel  certain  that  this  point  was  not  passed  in  the  Dean’s 
eloquent  remarks.  But  we  have  often  wished  that  speeches  of 
this  kind  could  be  followed  by  a  plain  statement  of  what  the 
orator  thought  about  them  next  morning.  Such  a  statement 
minht  give  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture ;  the  orator  might 
be°  a  little  bilious  and  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  other 
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side  of  the  case ;  the  “  proudest  moment  of  his  life  ”  might 
become  the  moment  at  which  he  was  most  unequivocally 
bored  :  the  modesty  with  which  he  professed  himself  unequal 
to  his  task  might  be  changed  into  the  annoyance  which  he  felt  at 
some  other  speaker  having  been  invited  before  him ;  a  recognition 
of  the  intelligence  and  candour  of  his  hearers  might  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  lively  perception  of  the  stupidity  with  which  they 
missed  his  very  best  points.  If  the  colouring,  however,  should  be 
rather  too  dark,  we  might  strike  the  balance  between  the  morning's 
reflections  and  the  evening’s  enthusiasm.  Though  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  Dean  Stanley  actually  felt  when  the 
cheers  and  the  music  and  the  list  of  subscriptions  had  become 
things  of  the  past,  we  can  guess  what  some  of  his  hearers  must 
have  thought,  and  we  might  compose  an  imaginary  oration  such 
as  he  would  have  delivered  to  suit  their  calmer  mood. 

Last  night,  he  would  probably  have  said,  I  quoted  the  saying 
of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  re¬ 
porters  were  a  “  noble  army  of  martyrs.’’  It  was  added,  indeed, 
that  no  reporter  had  been  really  martyred  for  some  eight  centuries. 
Their  present  martyrdom  consists  only  in  having  to  reduce  bad 
speeches  to  order ;  and  more  frequently  they  make  martyrs  of  the 
persons  whom  they  report.  They  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
speakers  by  spoiling  what  has  been  said,  or  by  reporting  it  too 
faithfully,  or  perhaps  by  adding  oratorical  touches  which  astonish 
the  speaker  himself.  Now  the  real  fact  is  that  reporters  are 
no  more  martyrs  than  cabmen,  or  tailors,  or  tinkers,  or  any  other 
useful  class  of  ordinary  beings.  There  is  no  sort  of  heroism 
and  no  marvel  of  skill.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  taking  down 
a  man’s  words  when  he  does  not  talk  too  fast,  and  the  re¬ 
liefs  are  sufficiently  frequent.  The  business,  like  all  others, 
has  its  inconveniences,  which  are  compensated  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  demand  and  supply.  When  a  reporter  has 
to  condense  or  to  correct,  he  makes  a  blunder  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  If  he  dots  a  few  i’s  and  crosses  a  few  t’s,  he  allows  the 
characteristic  flavour  to  evaporate.  He  dilutes  good  homely 
vernacular  by  conjectural  insertions  of  newspaper  English.  He 
misses  points,  distorts  arguments,  and  reports  most  faithfully  just 
those  slips  of  speech  of  which  the  speaker  is  most  ashamed.  A 
great  speech,  especially  by  an  orator  who  speaks  slowly  and  uses 
simple  language  like  Mr.  Bright,  may  be  given  with  verbal  accuracy; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  speeches  are  slurred  over,  diluted,  and  distorted, 
and  the  removal  of  a  few  superficial  blemishes  is  a  poor  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  dramatic  vivacity.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  all  this  ;  for  reporters  are  men,  often  tired  and  sleepy,  and  some¬ 
times  unable  to  understand  the  words  which  they  set  down.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  the  facts  are  generally  denied  ;  and  that  the 
persons  reported  are  in  a  tacit  conspiracy  to  cover  their  reporters’ 
errors  with  the  most  absurd  eulogies.  The  secret  is  a  very  open  one. 
Everybody  wants  to  be  well  reported,  and  therefore  everybody 
flatters  the  reporters.  A  gentleman  smarting  under  some  complete 
misrepresentation  of  his  words  invariably  begins  his  letter  of  cor¬ 
rection  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  marvellous  fidelity  of  the 
reporters,  who,  in  this  one  instance,  have  made  a  pardonable  slip. 
The  formula  is  becoming  rather  musty,  but  it  will  be  used  as  long 
as  a  dose  of  flattery  can  be  made  to  sweeten  a  demand  for  justice. 
Speaking  candidly,  we  must  admit  that  reporters  are  no  more  in¬ 
fallible  than  they  are  martyrs.  They  have  great  power,  and  they 
can  extort  compliments ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  fee  them  with 
money,  and  therefore  we  must  try  the  effect  of  puffing. 

The  Foreign  Correspondents  came  in  for  the  next  bit  of 
adulation.  They  are  the  lions,  said  the  Dean,  and  we  the 
jackals.  They  show  indomitable  courage  and  industry  in  hunt¬ 
ing  down  princes  and  emperors.  They  can  give  the  utmost 
pleasure  “by  a  slight  word  of  recognition  here  and  there, 
So  as  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  not  forgotten”;  they 
cau  smooth  the  rough  edges  of  international  intercourse,  and 
inherit  the  blessing  promised  to  the  peacemakers  by  that  pacific 
tone  which  they  almost  invariably  display.  This  is  the  after- 
dinner  view  of  the  matter.  Next  morning  we  can  fancy  Dean 
Stanley  speaking  a  little  differently.  The  Foreign  Correspondent 
would  become  the  jackal  instead  of  the  lion ;  a  hungry  animal 
snapping  up  garbage  as  well  as  wholesome  meat ;  prowling  round 
the  back-doors  of  princes,  and  sniffing  the  breezes  with  a  marvellous 
instinct  for  the  faintest  traces  of  battle  and  slaughter.  A 
Minister  cannot  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend — thanks  to  the  Foreign 
Correspondent — without  frightening  all  the  financiers  in  Europe ; 
and  even  a  poor  Dean,  avoiding  notoriety  above  all  things, 
may  at  times  be  “interviewed”  into  some  revelation  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  policy.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers !  and  therefore  a 
gentleman  whose  trade  it  is  to  spread  every  rumour  of  possible 
causes  of  war,  to  tell  the  French  how  much  the  Germans  hate 
them,  and  the  Germans  how  deeply  the  French  have  vowed 
revenge,  whose  greatest  hope  of  distinction  is  in  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  horrors  of  a  battlefield,  and  who  follows  war 
round  the  world  with  the  scent  of  a  vulture,  may  try  to  win  a 
share  of  the  blessing  by  expressing  intense  disgust  at  all  the  re¬ 
ports  he  spreads  and  the  scenes  he  describes.  A  sensational  writer 
ought  always  to  adopt  a  high  moral  tone.  He  gratifies  our  palate 
for  the  horrible,  and  yet  makes  us  feel  virtuous  by  calling  our  in¬ 
terest  disgust.  The  most  attractive  preface  to  a  narrative  is, 
“  This  is  too  horrible  for  description” ;  and  nobody  spreads  inflam¬ 
matory  rumours  except  in  the  interests  of  peace.  After  dinner 
we  can  take  it  all  seriously,  and  turn  the  decorous  pretence  into  a 
cause  for  compliment.  In  our  bilious  moments  we  may  doubt 
whether  a  Foreign  Correspondent  is  not  at  times  a  noxious  busy¬ 


body,  who  is  always  poking  his  lantern  into  a  powder-magazine 
by  way  of  preventing  an  explosion. 

”  Bub  the  writers  of  leading  articles  received  the  warmest  eulogy. 
They  compose  terrific  articles  “  at  dead  of  night,  resembling  those 
terrific  chapters  in  the  Koran  which  turned  the  Prophet’s  hair 
white  in  a  few  hours.”  They  have  the  “  tension  and  energy 
compressed  into  the  attitude  of  a  crouching  tiger.”  The 
Dean  feels  it  a  great  effort  to  write  even  an  anonymous 
letter,  a  fact  which  should  increase  our  gratitude  to  him 
for  writing  so  many  as  he  is  believed  to  do.  How  “  incalcu¬ 
lably  greater  must  be  the  effort  ”  implied  in  those  “  most  unattain¬ 
able,  unapproachable  pieces  of  human  workmanship !  ’  How 
astonished  we  are  when  we  compare  the  humble  individual  of 
private  life  with  the  “  colossal  proportions  ”  of  the  writer !  The 
possessors  of  this  marvellous  power  address  “  words  of  justice,  of 
mercy,  of  purity  to  the  many  thousands”  who  read  the  papers; 
and  in  hours  of  sorrow  leading  articles  “  have  added  here  and  there 
a  praver  to  our  national  devotions  such  as  even  our  venerable  Liturgy 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  own.”  The  compilers  of  the  Prayer-Book 
unluckily  lived  before  the  days  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  or  we 
should  have  had  a  more  impressive  service  for  Good  Friday.  This 
is  very  touching,  and  we  feel  it  almost  ungrateful  to  repudiate 
such  a  compliment.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  think  that  all 
our  readers  shared  the  simple  faith  of  the  Dean  of  TV  estminster  ! 
But  here,  too,  we  are  haunted  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  persistency  of 
his  convictions.  TVhen  the  Dean  read  his  newspaper  the  next 
morning,  did  he  feel  all  these  emotions  of  awestruck  admiration  P 
He  perhaps  knows  a  few  writers  of  leading  articles,  and  can  recog¬ 
nize  their  style.  Lias  he  never  happened  to  say,  I  can  guess  who 
wrote  that  bit  of  nonsense ;  is  not  the  man  tired  of  making  the  same 
old  jokes  and  using  the  same  old  sophistries  ?  Does  not  such  a 
one  blush,  even  though  he  is  anonymous,  at  writing  this  bit  of 
popular  balderdash  ?  Is  not  such  another  calmly  defending  prin¬ 
ciples  in  print  which  he  would  disavow  in  private,  or  supporting 
the  very  same  cause  which  he  denounced  a  year  ago  ?  Are  not 
some  writers  grossly  unfair  because  they  cannot  be  personally  called 
to  account ;  do  they  not  blunder  grossly  because  they  have  to  write 
impromptu  “at  dead  of  night”;  and  boast  that  they  have  led 
public  opinion  because  they  have  been  clever  and  lucky  enough  to 
reflect  tbe  particular  shade  of  nonsense  which  will  commend  itself 
to  a  silly  public  ?  Certainly  there  are  such  things  as  brilliant 
leading  articles,  though  we  cannot  say  honestly,  except  after  dinner, 
that  many  of  them  are  unapproachable  pieces  of  workmanship  ;  but 
they  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  stupid,  prosy,  illogical, 
bombastic,  sophistical,  and  simply  silly  leading  articles  as  is  borne 
by  the  good  to  the  bad  in  other  human  performances.  TT  e  cannot 
help  fancying  that  there  are  moments  at  which  the  Dean  would 
like  to  do  justice  to  this  side  of  the  question,  and  to  prove  that 
pert  criticism  of  dignitaries  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  as  well  as 
noble  utterance  of  the  sublimest  sentiments.  If  be  had  relieved 
his  feelings  in  this  way,  the  subscription  list  might  have  suffered, 
but  perhaps  he  would  have  given  a  more  faithful  account  of  the 
true  character  of  the  “  noble  army  of  martyrs.” 


SOCIAL  DISSENTERS. 

WE  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  subject  of  social  tyranny. 

Writers  of  very  unequal  intellectual  calibre,  from  Mr.  Mill 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  downwards,  have  sought  to  expose  the 
evils  of  social  coercion  and  the  risks  attendant  on  the  undisputed 
sway  of  majorities.  Without  doubt  modern  forms  of  social  struc¬ 
ture  contain  the  seeds  of  these  evils,  and  it  is  only  by  frequent 
reiteration  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  the  legitimate  limits 
of  social  pressure  that  the  actual  development  of  a  harmful  social 
tyranny  can  be  prevented.  However  obvious  to  reflecting  minds  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  un¬ 
reflecting  many  are  apt  to  overlook  it  altogether,  or  at  most  to  regard 
it  as  the  far-fetched  doctrine  of  eccentric  and  unpractical  philoso¬ 
phers.  Hence  it  may  be  argued  that  the  value  of  liberty  to  the 
individual  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  frequently  or  too  earnestly. 
At  the  same  time,  a  little  consideration  may  suffice  to  show  that 
here  as  elsewhere  we  have  to  do  with  a  half-truth  only,  and  that 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  subject  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  placing  in  juxtaposition  two  mutually  limiting 
propositions.  Although  it  is  indisputable  that  the  individual  has 
lights  as  against  the  majority,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  majority 
has  rights  as  against  the  individual.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a'  man 
is  perfectly  justified  in  holding  opinions  or  in  gratifying  tastes 
which  clash  with  those  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  on  the 
other  hand  the  whole  or  any  section  of  that  society  is  perfectly 
justified  in  agreeing  upon  and  adopting  for  themselves  any  opinions 
or  tastes  which  they  may  choose. 

We  may  assume  perhaps  that  nobody  will  question  the  validity 
of  this  postulate,  but  rather  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  too  obvious 
to  need  explicit  recognition.  Majorities,  it  may  probably  be  said, 
being  the  seat  of  moral  force,  cannot,  like  individuals,  experience 
any  practical  injury  from  a  non-recognition  of  their  rights. 
Whereas  a  society  may  so  persecute  and  worry  an  obnoxious 
dissenter  from  its  code  of  opinions  and  manners  as  to  render 
his  life  miserable,  the  individual  who  would  legislate  for  society 
has  no  such  sanction  for  enforcing  his  decrees.  If,  then,  society 
cannot  in  practice  be  wronged  by  the  excessive  love  of  power 
of  any  of  its  individual  members,  of  what  use  is  it  to  main- 
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tain  its  purely  theoretical  rights  ?  In  reply  to  this  objection 
•we  would  urge  that  moral  judgments,  quite  apart  from  any 
power  of  giving  practical  effect  to  them,  are  a  matter  of  high 
importance.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  men’s  impulses 
to  condemn  and  to  punish  should  be  properly  regulated  even 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  carried  into  external 
action.  There  is,  we  suspect,  in  most  of  us  a  latent  potentiality 
of  tyranny  which  only  requires  a  favourable  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  break  out  into  open  despotism.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  the  most  zealous  denunciators  of  religious  tyranny 
have,  when  themselves  raised  to  positions  of  power,  proved  fully 
equal  to  ecclesiastical  coercion.  The  only  certain  method  by  which 
actual  tyranny  can  be  prevented  is  to  restrain  and  discipline  our 
habitual  impulses :  and  among  these  impulses  must  be  reckoned 
the  desire  to  deprive  numbers  of  their  right  of  agreeing  to  adopt 
some  uniform  style  of  manners. 

There  are  a  few  singular  persons  who  appear  to  find  something 
inflammatory  in  every  semblance  of  uniformity  in  opinion  and 
mode  of  life.  Not  content  with  expressing  in  the  most  undis¬ 
guised  manner  their  complete  dissent  from  a  prevailing  fashion, 
they  would  make  the  adoption  of  it  by  society  a  sort  of  casus  belli. 
Such  persons  look  on  it  as  a  direct  injury  to  themselves  that  the 
majority  of  the  community  adopt  some  convention  with  which 
they  do  not  sympathize,  and  they  raise  an  outcry  against  it  as 
something  radically  harmful  and  tyrannous.  A  very  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  kind  of  temper  was  given  not  long  since  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  newspapers.  The  theme  of  the  writer  was  the 
present  fashion  of  dining  out.  He  protested  eloquently,  almost 
pathetically,  against  the  extrusion  of  the  old  convivial  gathering 
with  limited  numbers,  sympathy  of  taste,  and  high  quality  of  fare, 
by  the  modern  huge,  showy,  and  comfortless  dinner  party.  With 
the  writer's  expression  of  his  private  preferences  most  persons  will 
pretty  certainly  sympathize ;  at  his  ardent  denunciations  of  present 
fashion  as  something  hard  and  despotic  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
amused.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  show  precisely  where 
the  irrationality  of  this  kind  of  complaint  lies. 

First  of  all,  then,  this  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  agree  on  a  certain  rule  of  life  for  themselves  only,  and  do 
not  seek  to  force  it  on  others.  Nobody  is  compelled  to  enter  the  circle 
of  fashionable  life  and  to  adopt  its  many  regulations.  Everybody  is 
perfectly  free  to  construct  his  dinner  parties  according  to  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  tastes,  selecting  just  what  kind  of  society  he  finds  most  con¬ 
genial.  In  this  particular  the  fashion  of  hospitality  differs  from  that 
of  dress.  The  impositions  of  society  with  respect  to  apparel  are  no 
doubt  iu  a  measure  tyrannical.  A  man  who  attempts  to  move  about 
town  unadorned  with  the  orthodox  cylinder  is  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  annoyance,  not  only  from  his  acquaintances,  but  also 
from  strangers.  In  other  words,  an  omission  to  dress  according 
to  the  ruling  code  is  punished  by  the  most  unmistakable  signs  of 
social  displeasure  and  contempt.  But  a  person  may  order  his 
domestic  affairs  without  this  exposure  to  annoyance.  Without 
doubt,  if  a  man  with  a  fashionable  acquaintance  chooses  to  keep 
aloof  from  its  ostentatious  gaieties,  and  to  adopt  a  quiet  style  of 
hospitality,  he  will  forfeit  the  graces  of  his  quondam  companions. 
But  this  is  no  hardship,  since,  ex  hypothesi,  his  tastes  lead  him  to 
select  another  order  of  companionship.  Perfect  liberty  would  seem 
to  be  secured  when  every  man  is  able  to  surround  himself 
with  exactly  the  kind  of  society  he  prefers.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  this  arrangement  may  tell  harder  on  some  than  on  others. 
Those  whose  tastes  coincide  with  the  ruling  tastes  clearly  have  a 
larger  area  from  which  they  may  select  their  companions  and 
guests.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  a  person  may  find  himself, 
for  example,  in  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  a  society  in  which  he 
looks  in  vain  for  sympathetic  acquaintances.  Yet  this  is  only  an 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  all  free  competition  falls  with  particu¬ 
lar  severity  on  a  few.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  industrial  competitions  a 
youth  who  has  a  ready  versatile  mind,  and  is  able  to  concentrate  his 
thought  and  action  on  a  large  number  of  different  operations,  is  far 
better  off  than  another  who  has  only  a  special  aptitude  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  which  may  happen  to  be  a  direction  to  which  no 
existing  demand  corresponds.  The  advantages  of  a  system  of  com¬ 
petition  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  these  drawbacks.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  argued 
that  a  social  system  in  which  every  individual  is  free  to  attach 
himself  to  whatever  group  he  may  prefer,  is,  in  spite  of  its  disad¬ 
vantages,  the  best  which  has  yet  been  devised. 

We  may  see  too  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  isolated  dissenter 
the  hardship  complained  of  is  not  as  great  as  it  looks.  The  most 
frequent  instance  of  this  comparative  solitude  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  risen  to  a  higher  stage  of  aesthetic  and  intellectual  culture  than 
that  of  his  immediate  social  environment.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  to  which  we  have  called  attention  is  evidently  aware  that 
his  conception  of  convivial  intercourse  is  higher  than  the  prevailing 
one.  Now  may  not  society  in  such  a  case  retort : — “  How  can 
you  possibly  feel  yourself  aggrieved  by  our  laws,  which  are  in  no 
way  binding  on  you,  and  which  you  voluntarily  reject  because, 
according  to  your  own  avowal,  you  have  reached  something 
higher  and  more  precious  ?  Are  you  not  exhibiting  something^ 
of  the  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  by  grudging  us  a  style  of 
life  which  gratifies  us,  and  of  which,  as  you  confess,  you 
have  no  need?”  If  culture  is  worth  anything,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  able  to  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of  that  kind  of 
society  in  which  it  receives  no  recognition.  Even  if  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  superior  culture  be  erroneous,  the  person  who  voluntarily 
renounces  the  conventional  mode  of  life  has  his  consolations.  The 
pleasure  which  attends  the  idea  of  superiority  is  an  exceedingly 


lively  emotion,  and  is  quite  powerful  enough  in  certain  minds  to 
induce  men  to  forego  the  advantages  of  social  intercourse  and 
sympathy.  A  person  who  shuts  himself  in  from  the  prevailing 
type  of  society  derives  no  inconsiderable  gratification  from  habitual 
reflections  on  the  poverty  and  insipidity  of  the  world  he  thus 
renounces.  Since  he  has  this  source  of  enjoyment,  it  seems  some¬ 
what  unseemly  that  he  should  grudge  the  majority  the  pleasure 
which  they  are  able  to  find  in  the  way  which  he  professes  to 
despise. 

Once  more,  this  kind  of  complaint  against  society  is  unreasonable, 
inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  depriving  the  vast  majority  of  people  of  a 
very  valuable  aid  to  life.  The  strong  and  independent  nature 
which  prefers  to  rely  on  itself  and  to  carve  out  its  own  path  of 
life  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  social  forms  to  the  weak 
and  dependent  mind.  The  greater  number  of  men  and  women 
would  be  quite  at  a  loss  if  left  to  devise  their  own  habits  of  life 
and  modes  of  pleasures.  A  definite  fashion  in  such  matters  as 
hospitality  is  essential  to  them.  All  sense  of  security  in  existence 
would  disappear  as  soon  as  they  failed  to  hear  the  clear  voice  of 
King  Nomos  directing  them  amid  the  myriad  uncertainties  of  ex¬ 
ternal  life.  Hence  to  seek  to  forbid  the  formation  of  a  code  of 
rules  is  to  wish  to  uproot  one  of  the  most  valuable  supports  to  the 
majority  of  people.  Finally  it  maybe  remarked  that  every  ground 
of  complaint  is  removed  from  the  social  dissenter  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  diffuse  his  own  superior  conceptions  of 
life  and  manners  by  every  device  of  argument  and  eloquence.  The 
same  need  of  guidance  which  drives  the  many  to  act  on  received 
ideas  may  urge  them  by-and-by  to  adopt  the  new  and  improved 
style  of  life  which  the  self-banished  few  are  now  preaching  so 
zealously.  If  only  these  advocates  succeed  in  making  out  the  superior 
advantages  of  their  regime,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  in  turn  become  the  legislators  of  society  in  all  such  matters  as 
hospitable  entertainment.  To  the  philosophic  few  who  voluntarily 
absent  themselves  from  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  horn'  this 
possibility  ought  surely  to  yield  ample  comfort.  The  thought  of 
succeedifig  at  length  in  imposing  laws  on  the  very  masses  whose 
present  ways  he  so  cordially  despises  is  sufficient,  one  would 
imagine,  to  afford  such  an  absentee  a  fine  thrill  of  satisfaction.  In 
addition  to  the  gratifying  feeling  that  he  has  reached  a  height  from 
which  conventional  society  appears  as  a  group  of  pigmies,  he  has 
now  the  exquisite  delight  of  anticipating  the  hour  when  these 
same  pigmies  shall  be  brought  to  acknowledge  his  vast  superiority. 
With  all  these  sources  of  consolation  open  to  him,  the  voluntary 
seceder  from  the  social  band  ought  surely  to  refrain  from  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  union  merely  because  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  secede  with  him. 


A  LESSON  FROM  GRAY’S  ELEGY. 

SOME  of  the  papers  have  lately  recorded  the  sale  of,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  the  original  manuscript  of  Gray’s  famous 
Elegy,  in  which  the  stanza  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  takes 
a  shape  that  differs  in  a  very  instructive  way  from  the  shape  in 
which  every  one  can  repeat  it.  In  the  stanza  which  begins  with 
the  “village  Hampden”  three  words  were  changed  to  give  it 
its  present  shape.  The  change  makes  no  difference  either  to  the 
sentiment  or  to  the  run  of  the  verse,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  a  change  of 
feeling  which  we  fancy  that  Gray  had  no  small  share  in  bringing 
about.  As  the  stanza  first  stood,  the  “  village  Hampden  ’’  was  a 
“  village  Cato”  ;  the  “  mute  inglorious  Milton  ”  was  a  “  mute  in¬ 
glorious  Tully  ” ;  and  the  “  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s 
blood  ”  was  a  “  Csesar  ”  in  the  like  state  of  innocence.  The  change 
speaks  volumes  ;  it  speaks  all  the  difference  between  an  age  which 
cares  about  its  own  history  and  an  age  which  does  not.  In  one 
point  perhaps  the  first  form  of  the  stanza  was  clearer.  People 
have  been  known  to  fancy  that  the  mute  inglorious  Milton,  per¬ 
haps  even  the  guiltless  Cromwell,  meant  obscure  bearers  of  the 
names  of  Milton  and  Cromwell.  The  names  of  both  Tully  and 
Ctesar  have  been  used  as  surnames  in  England ;  still  they  are  not  so 
familiar  in  that  use  that  anybody  could  make  that  mistake  about 
them.  The  inglorious  Tully  and  the  guiltless  Cassar  could  only 
have  meant  men  who  had  powers  in  them  which  might,  had  they 
had  the  chance,  have  made  them  glorious  or  guilty,  but  to  whom 
circumstances  never  gave  the  opportunity  of  putting  those  powers 
forth.  A  question  may  perhaps  be  raised  whether  the  grouping 
is  quite  perfect  which  joins  these  two  with  the  village  Cato  or 
Hampden.  The  inglorious  Tully  and  the  guiltless  Caesar  actu¬ 
ally  do  nothing ;  it  is  simply  possible  that  they  might  have  done 
something.  But  the  village  Cato  or  Hampden  really  does 
something,  and  he  does  exactly  the  same  kind  of  things  as 
the  greater  Cato  or  Hampden,  only  his  destiny  obliges  him  to 
do  them  on  a  smaller  scale.  Tully  and  Csesar  in  posse,  and 
only  in  posse,  are  coupled  with  one  who  is  Cato,  or  at  least 
Catunculus,  in  esse.  Again,  in  contrasting  the  English  triad  with 
the  Roman,  we  might  remark  that  Csesar  is  grouped  along  with 
two  of  his  own  opponents,  or,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Tully  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  an  opponent  of  Csesar,  at  any  rate  with  two 
members  of  the  opposite  party.  But  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Crom¬ 
well  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  act  together,  though  we  may  doubt 
how  long  Hampden  and  Cromwell  would  have  gone  on  acting  toge¬ 
ther.  Two  other  points  may  also  be  noticed.  The  line  in  which 
Hampden  supplanted  Cato  suits  Hampden  much  better  than  it  suite 
Cato.  The  particular  act  by  which  Hampden  first  rose  to  fame  is 
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much  more  likely  to  have  its  parallel  on  a  small  scale  between  private 
men  than  anything  that  Cato  did.  And  it  should  be  noticed  that 
Gray,  sympathizing  with  Hampden,  does  not  sympathize  with 
Cromwell.  He  puts  Caesar  and  Cromwell  together  as  men  to  each  of 
whom  the  epithet  “  guilty  of  his  country's  blood  ”  will  alike  apply. 
Gray  at  least  was  not  open  to  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Grote,  that 
both  Cromwell  and  the  elder  Buonaparte  were  often  blamed  for 
keeping  a  legitimate  King  out  of  his  place,  but  never  for  usurping 
an  unlawful  power  over  the  people.  It  is  plain  that  the  views  of 
Cromwell  which  are  fashionable  now  had  not  presented  themselves 
to  Gray.  He  went  along  with  Hampden’s  resistance  to_  Charles 
the  First,  but  he  saw  only  blood-guiltiness  in  Cromwell  s  taking 
despotic  power  upon  himself. 

But  Gray’s  change  of  examples  in  revising  his  verse  illustrates 
things  of  more  importance  than  the  particular  view  which  the  poet 
tookC either  of  the  Roman  or  of  the  English  civil  war.  The  thing 
which  is  really  to  be  marked  is  that  Gray,  having  first  of  all  put 
down  the  names  of  three  Romans  as  illustrations  of  his  meaning, 
afterwards  deliberately  struck  them  out  and  put  the  names  ot 
three  Englishmen  instead.  This  is  a  sign  of  a  change  in  the  taste 
of  the  age,  a  change  with  which  Gray  himself  had  a  good  deal 
to  do.  The  deliberate  wiping  out  of  the  names  of  Cato,  Tully , 
and  Csesar,  to  put  in  the  names  of  Hampden,  Milton,  and 
Cromwell,  seems  to  us  so  obviously  a  change  for  the_  better 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  any  doubt  about  it.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  Gray’s  own  contemporaries  would 
have  thought  the  matter  equally  clear.  We  suspect  that  to 
many  people  in  his  day  it  must  have  seemed  a  daring  novelty  to 
draw  illustrations  from  English  history,  especially  from  parts  of 
English  history  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  then  a  great 
deal  more  recent  than  they  are  now.  To  be  sure,  in  choosing  Eng¬ 
lish  illustrations,  a  poet  of  Gray’s  time  was  in  rather  a  hard  strait. 

If  he  chose  illustrations  from  ‘the  century  or  two  before  his  own 
time,  he  could  only  choose  names  which  had  hardly  got  free  from 
the  strife  of  recent  politics.  If,  in  a  poem  of  the  nature  of  the 
Elegy,  he  had  drawn  illustrations  from  earlier  times  of  English 
history,  he  would  have  found  but  few  people  in  his  day  likely  to 
understand  him.  Gray  himself  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to 
show  that  earlier  parts  of  English  history  were  not  only  worth 
attending  to,  but  were  capable  of  poetic  treatment.  We  can 
almost  forgive  him  for  dressing  up  in  his  splendid  verse  a  foul  and 
baseless  calumny  against  Edward  the  First,  when  we  remember 
that  to  most  of  Gray’s  contemporaries  Edward  the  First  must  have 
seemed  a  person  almost  mythical,  a  benighted  Popish  savage,  of 
whom  there  was  very  little  to  know,  and  that  little  hardly  worth 
knowing.  Our  feeling  towards  Gray  in  this  matter  is  much  the 
same  as  our  feeling  towards  Mitford  in  the  matter  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory.  We  are  angry  with  Mitford  for  misrepresenting  Demosthenes 
and  a  crowd  of  other  Athenian  worthies,  but  we  do  not  forget 
that  he  was  the  first  to  deal  with  Demosthenes  and  his  fellows, 
neither  as  mere  names  nor  as  demi-gods,  but  as  real  living  men 
like  ourselves.  It  was  a  pity  to  misrepresent  Demosthenes,  but 
even  the  misrepresentation  was  something;  it  showed  that 
Demosthenes  could  be  made  the  subject  of  human  feeling  one  way 
or  another.  It  is  unpleasant  to  hear  the  King  whose  praise  it  was 
that 

Velox  est  ad  veniam,  ad  vindictam  tardus, 

spoken  of  as  “  ruthless,”  and  the  rest  of  it.  But  Gray  at  least  felt 
that  Edward  was  a  real  man,  while  to  most  of  his  contemporaries 
he  could  have  been  little  more  than  “  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic 
king,”  such  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  looked  when  he  sat  in 
Edward’s  own  chair.  Gray’s  change  from  Roman  examples  to 
English  ones  is  of  a  piece  with  the  round  robin  from  Johnson’s 
friends,  asking  him  to  write  Goldsmith’s  epitaph  in  English  ;  and 
we  know  what  Johnson  thought  of  that.  Indeed  Lord  Macaulay  s 
parallels  do  not  exactly  hold  good.  A  Latin  epitaph  on  Goldsmith 
or  any  other  Englishman  was  not  the  same  as  a  Greek  epitaph  on 
a  Roman,  or  as  the  more  ludicrous  case  which  he  puts  of  “  com¬ 
memorating  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,”  because  the  use  of  Latin  in  England  was  at  least 
the  keeping  on  of  an  old  tradition,  when  there  certainly  was  no 
Greek  tradition  in  favour  of  the  use  of  Egyptian.  But  both  Gray’s 
improvement  of  his  stanza  and  the  petition  ot  Johnson  s  friends 
were  signs  of  the  uprising  of  a  new  spirit,  a  spirit  which  was 
be<rinning  to  claim  for  English  history  and  the  English  language, 
if  not  alf that  they  deserved,  yet  at  least  some ,  instalment  of  it. 
It  was  a  reaction  against  the  exclusive  classical  feeling  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  or  two  earlier.  In  the  days  of  Addison,  for  example,  there 
really  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in  men's  minds  like  a  real  his¬ 
torical  past  to  draw  upon.  All  mediaeval  history,  English  and 
foreign,  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  of  “  the  Gothic  ages.  Addison  s 
own  gallant  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Chevy  Chase  and  to  Milton 
stand5  out  in  marked  contrast  to  his  own  general  way  of  speaking. 
The  men  of  that  day  had  no  national  past,  and  the  exclusive  classic 
taste  prevented  the  history  of  Greek  or  Roman  times  from  being  to 
them  a  real  past.  To  them  all  the  “  classics,”  all  the  “  ancients,” 
were  people  of  the  same  kind,  people  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  if  in¬ 
deed  they  could,  in  their  notion  of  them,  be  said  to  have  really  lived 
at  all  as  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  were  a  kind  of  Olympian 
gods,  set  up  above  modern  mortals,  to  whom  the  rules  of  chrono¬ 
logy  did  not  apply.  To  them  Cato,  Tully,  and  Caesar  were  hardly 
more  real  than  the  Jupiter,  Mars,  or  Venus  into  which  the  gods 
of  Hellas  had  been  travestied.  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromwell 
might  be  the  objects  of  political  like  or  dislike,  but  it  would 
hardly  have  seemed  possible  that  they,  mere  men,  mere  moderns, 


mere  Englishmen,  could  ever  have  displaced  Cato,  Tully,  and 
Cvsar  as  sources  of  poetical  illustration. 

The  change  then  which  Gray  made  in  this  well-known  stanza 
is  not  only  an  improvement  in  a  particular  poem,  it  is  a  sign  of 
a  general  improvement  in  taste.  He  wrote  first  according  to  the 
vicious  taste  of  an  earlier  time,  and  he  then  changed  it  according 
to  his  own  better  taste.  And  of  that  better  taste  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  prophet  to  others.  Gray’s  poetry  must  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  open  men’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  were  English¬ 
men,  and  that  on  them,  asEnglishmen,  English  things  had  a  higher 
claim  than  Roman,  and  that  to  them  English  examples  ought  to 
be  more  speaking  than  Roman  ones.  But  there  is  another  side  of 
the  case  not  to  be  forgotten.  Those  who  would  have  regretted  the 
chano-e  from  Cato,  Tully,  and  Caesar  to  Hampden,  Milton,  and 
Cromwell,  those  who  perhaps  really  did  think  that  the  bringing  in 
of  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromwell  was  a  degradation  of  what 
they  would  have  called  the  Muse,  were  certainly  not  those  who  liad 
the  truest  knowledge  of  Cato,  Tully,  and  Csesar.  The  “  classic 
taste  from  which  Gray  helped  to  deliver  us  was  a  taste  which 
hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  taste.  Pardonable  perhaps  in  the 
first  heat  of  the  Renaissance,  when  “  classic  ”  studies  and  objects 
had  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  had  become  by  his  day  a  mere  silly_ 
fashion.  And,  in  the  form  which  it  took  from  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  onwards,  it  was  moreover  a  sign  of  French 
influence.  In  Italy  Cato,  Tully,  and  Caesar  had  always  one  degree 
more  of  life  than ‘they  could  ever  have  in  France  or  England. 
The  people  who  would  have  liked  Cato's  name  rather 
than  Hampden’s  would  be  just  the  people  who  could 
give  very  little  account  of  Cato  beyond  the  fact  preserved  by  the 
Latin  Grammar,  that  he  was  “a  noble  Roman.  ’  The  exclusive 
“  classic  ”  taste  implied  ignorance  of  non-“  classic  ”  things,  but  it 
implied  no  knowledge  of  “  classic  ”  things.  Or  rather,  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  taste,  it  implied  ignorance  of  them. .  It  was  inconsistent  with 
real  knowledge,  because  it  implied  that  “classic  things”  were  not 
put  in  their  true  relations  to  other  things.  Gray  and  others  who  took 
their  place  in  the  same  ranks  did  a  good  work  by  challenging 
their  due  importance  for  later,  and  especially  for  national,  subjects. 
But,  in  so  doing,  they  helped  to  set  up  the  barrier  which  we  now 
have  to  fight  against,  the  fatal  distinction  between  ancient  and 
modern.  It  was  right  to  bring  in  Hampden  alongside  of  Cato  ;  it 
was  right,  under  the  circumstances  of  Gray  s  poem,  to  make  him 
actually  displace  Cato  ;  the  danger  was  that  Cato  should  be  set  aside 
altogether  as  a  being  with  whom  we  could  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  problem  was  to  remember  Hampden  without  forgetting  Cato. 
If  Cato  is  altogether  forgotten— still  worse,  if  Cato  is  looked  on  as 
a  being  of  altogether  a  different  nature  from  Hampdeti — then 
Hampden’s  victory  over  Cato  is  no  longer  an  unmixed  good.  The 
exclusively  “  class'ical  ”  taste,  and  the  feeling  which  dislikes  and 
shrinks  from  anvthing  “  classical,”  are  only  two  shapes  of  the  same 
mistake.  They‘both  embody  the  notion  that  “  classical  ”  things 
are  something  wholly  unlike,  and  utterly  cut  off  from,  all  other 
things.  Both  embody  the  notion  that,  while  Hampden  is  a  real 
man]  Cato  is  not.  The  true  faith  to  be  striven  after  is  the  belief 
that  Hampden  and  Cato  are  equally  men,  differing  only  according 
to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men’s  manners.  Hampden 
should  neither  shut  out  Cato,  nor  Cato  shut  out  Hampden.  Cato 
or  Hampden  may  either  of  them  be  the  best  illustration  in  some 
particular  place.  In  contemplating  an  English  country  church¬ 
yard,  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromwell  were  far  more  fitting 
allusions  than  Cato,  Tully,  and  Caesar.  Milton  and  Cromwell 
were  better,  because  the  subject  was  English  and  not  Roman. 
Hampden  was  better  both  for  this  reason  and  also  because  the 
conduct  supposed  was  really  much  more  like  the  conduct  of 
Hampden  than  the  conduct  of  Cato.  But,  in  some  other  case, 
Cato  might  be  a  better  illustration  than  Hampden;  and,  if  so, 
there  should  be  a  free  power  of  using  Cato.  The  great  thing  is 
to  take  in  that  history  is  one,  that  man  is  one,  that  Cato  and 
Hampden  are  beings  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  two  stand  side 
by  side,  each  ready  for  use  whenever  he  happens  to  be  the  best 
for  use.  And  the  older  examples  have  this  merit,  that  they  are 
oecumenical,  while  the  later  ones  are  local.  Csesar  is  of  the  whole 
world  ;  Cromwell  is  only  of  three  kingdoms. 


BURIAL  AS  ONE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

I'' IIE  waning  amusements  of  the  season  have  received  an  inte- 
-  resting  addition  in  the  exhibition  of  coffins  at  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland's.  There  are  few  things  which  in  these  days 
have  escaped  being  made  the  subject  of  a  competitive  display,  but 
it  has  never  before  occurred  to  any  one,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to 
ask  people  to  spend  a  summer  afternoon  in  looking  at  coffins,  and 
considering'  how  they  would  like  to  be  buried.  Yet  none  of  th* 
shows  of  the  year  have  proved  more  attractive  than  this  one.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  the  umbrella-tents  at  Prince’s  were  de¬ 
serted,  and  the  Park  passed  by,  while  the  fashionable  world 
crowded  the  terrace  at  Stafford  House,  engaged  in  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  various  illustrations  of  the  new  form  of  sepulture 
invented  or  recommended  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  and 
in  discussing  its  sanitary,  aesthetic,  and  other  advantages. 
The  bright  and  animated  aspect  of  the  company,  and  the  cheerful 
and  even  lively  tone  of  the  conversation  which  prevailed,  would 
perhaps  scarcely  have  suggested  to  an  unprepared  observer  the 
nature  of  the  subject  which  had  brought  the  sprightly  throng 
together ;  but  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  gratification 
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of  discovering  a  novel  topic  of  fash  ion  aide  gossip.  After  all 
the  bills  of  mortality  are  not  likely  to  he  increased  by  a  change 
in  the  method  of  burial,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  least 
something  new  to  talk  about.  The  skeleton  at  the  feast  may  toe 
taken  as  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  new  phase  of  social  excite¬ 
ment.  The  ladies,  when  they  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  will 
exchange  views  as  to  the  last  sweet  thing  in  shrouds  or  coffins, 
while  the  gentlemen  below  will  occupy  themselves  over  their 
wine  with  cheerful  dissertations  on  the  relative  'merits  of 
cremation  and  interment.  It  would  appear  that  the  painful 
sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  mortality  which  at  one  period 
afflicted  the  French  Court,  so  that  no  reference  to  it  was  tole¬ 
rated,  has  passed  away  from  good  society  in  England  at  the 
present  day.  The  question  of  the  nicest  way  of  being  buried  is 
discussed  with  jjerfect  frankness  and  equanimity,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  life  promises  to  be  spent  on  the  consideration  of 
what  is  the  most  picturesque  and  poetical  fashion  of  decay.  It 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  question  was  going  to  be  dropped, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  buried,  for  Mr.  ITadeu’s  second  letter 
certainly  did  not  excite  anything  like  the  same  interest  as  the 
first,  and  although  he  promised  another  in  a  few  days,  weeks 
elapsed  without  even  the  slightest  reference  to  the  subject.  Mr. 
Iladen  has  now,  however,  finished  his  letters  and  opened  an  exhi¬ 
bition  into  the  bargain,  and  he  may  expect  at  least  the  proverbial 
allowance  of  nine  days  for  his  wonders. 

The  specimens  of  coffins  exhibited  at  Stafford  House  are  about 
a  dozen  in  number,  and  notice  is  given  that  they  are  merely 
suggestive,  and  'do  not  practically  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
essential  to  their  principal  use.  They  are  all  made  of  osiers, 
either  white  or  stained,  and  in  shape  are  similar  to  an  ordinary 
coffin,  except  that  they  are  rounded  at  the  ends.  They  have, 
in  fact,  very  much  the  appearance  of  extra-sized  bassinets 
for  very  large  babies.  Some  are  of  a  perfectly  plain  character, 
and  are  recommended  as  “inexpensive,”  while  others  are  of 
a  more  ornamental  character,  with  stripes  of  blue,  or  black  and 
gold.  But  of  course  they  are  all  much  less  costly  than  the 
boxes  in  present  use,  though  this  is  a  consideration  which  to 
most  people  will  appear  comparatively  immaterial  in  such  a 
case.  The  question  is  not  one  of  expense,  but  of  decency 
and  sanitary  wholesomeness.  A  double  basket  is  provided  for 
cases  in  which  charcoal  is  required,  the  powdered  dust  being 
placed  in  the  interval — from  two  to  three  inches — between  the 
two  baskets.  In  most  of  the  examples  the  meshes  of  the  wicker¬ 
work  are  too  close  for  the  conditions  of  speedy  disintegration ; 
and  thus  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  how  to  make  the  coffins  sufficiently  open  for  this 
purpose,  while  at  the  same  time  strong,  and  capable  of  retain¬ 
ing  a  proper  hold  of  their  contents.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  use  of  a  temporary  outer  covering 
while  the  body  remains  in  the  house,  which  will  be  removed 
when  it  is  deposited  in  the  earth.  No  attempt  was  made  on  this 
occasion  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  filling  up  the  baskets  with 
ferns,  lichens,  mosses,  fragrant  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  so  on,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Iladen,  but  there  were  a  couple  of  coffins  in 
which  the  wicker  was  lined  inside  with  a  surface  covering  of 
moss,  and  which  certainly  looked  snugger,  as  a  lady  observed,  than 
the  naked  wicker-work,  which  rather  suggests  cool  summer  wear. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  special  cases  linings  of  some  imperishable 
material  for  a  few  inches  upwards  from  the  bottom  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  in  other  cases  some  modifications  of  the  ordinary  form, 
in  order  to  ensure  a  complete  inclosure  of  the  body  in  wool, 
charcoal,  or  other  disinfectants.  In  appearance  the  wicker 
coffins  when  filled  up  with  foliage  must,  we  should  think,  be  less 
gloomy  and  repulsive  than  the  wooden  ones  ;  and  to  some  minds 
there  may  perhaps  be  a  sentimental  feeling  of  relief  in  the  idea 
that  screwing  down  is  dispensed  with. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  supposed  that  any  one,  judging  by  his 
feelings  when  alive,  might  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  to  be  lightly 
swathed  in  herbs  and  osiers  rather  than  screwed  down  roughly  in  a 
hard,  tight  box  ;  but,  after  all,  the  question  of  the  fittest  mode  of 
interment  concerns  the  survivors  rather  than  the  departed  one,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  at  the  outset  that,  where  there  is  any¬ 
thing  like  natural  feeling,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  reconciling  the 
misery  of  the  event  with  any  kind  of  aesthetic  enjoyment.  And  it  is 
here  that  Mr.  Iladen  has  strangely  erred.  In  his  second  letter  he 
seems  to  suggest  that  some  measure  of  consolation  will  be  found  for 
bereavement  in  the  occupation  of  decking  the  body  with  flowers. 
“  The  men,”  he  writes,  “  are  away  on  the  business  of  the  dead,  the 
women  are  left ;  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  daughter,  the  stranger 
even  that  is  within  their  gates.  The  dead  is  in  their  keeping. 
Simple  flowers  and  pleasant  memories  suggest  the  grateful  nature 
of  their  task.  Who  that  knows  them  will  doubt  their  pious  em¬ 
ployment?”  In  this  passage  Mr.  ITaden  strikes  a  discordant 
note  which  is  surely  contrary  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
human  nature.  Affection  for  the  dead  is  usually  mingled 
with  a  natural  awe  of  the  remains,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  *  repugnant  to  ordinary  feelings  than  the  notion  of 
getting  pretty  and  picturesque  effects  out  of  the  decoration  of  a 
bier.  The  associations  of  death  must  necessarily  be  dark  and 
painful,  and  they  are  only  likely  to  be  made  more  so  by  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  disguise  the  gloomy  reality  by  fantastic  ornament.  All 
that  is  required  is  respectful  usage  of  the  dead,  and  reasonable  consi¬ 
deration  for  the  health  and  feelings  of  the  living.  Some  means  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  while  the  body  is  at  home ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  period  should  not  be  shortened 
at  least  by  prompt  removal  to  a  mortuary,  if  not  by  actual 


interment ;  and  it  is  on  this  and  other  sanitary  points  that 
Mr.  Haden’s  remarks  are  chiefly  valuable.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  has  established  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  less  dilatory 
burial — and  the  positive  statement  which  has  been  signed  by 
the  chief  surgeons  and  physicians  conclusively  sets  at  rest  the 
vulgar  delusion  with  regard  to  the  risks  of  premature  interment — 
and  also  in  favour  of  the  disuse  of  envelopes  for  the  body 
which  resist  the  natural  processes  by  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  harmlessly  resolved  into  its  elements.  He  has  further  demon¬ 
strated  very  clearly  the  danger  of  accumulating  great  masses  of 
decaying  animal  matter  in  unsuitable  soil,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  population,  as  is  the  case  with  more  than  one  of 
our  principal  cemeteries.  Whether  or  not  a  coffin  can  be 
devised  by  which  the  secure  confinement  of  injurious  emanations 
while  the  body  is  in  the  house  can  be  reconciled  with  facile  natu¬ 
ral  resolution  as  soon  as  it  is  deposited  in  the  earth,  remains  to 
be  seen.  At  present,  Mr.  Haden’s  proposal,  as  far  as  it  has  assumed 
a  specific  shape,  is  still  in  a  purely  experimental  stage ;  but  there 
can  at  least  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  views  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  followed  in  regard  to  actual  burial.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature  cannot 
be  safely  tampered  with ;  and  it  would  also  appear  that  there  is  no 
difficulty,  except  perhaps  that  of  dealing  with  vested  interests,  in 
the  way  of  securing  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  system.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr. 
Haden,  or  some  of  those  who  support  his  case,  should  endeavour 
to  establish  a  co-operative  society  for  the  purchase  of  Woking, 
and  whatever  other  suitable  ground  may  ultimately  be  required  ; 
and  this  would  at  least  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  foundation  for  the  plea  of 
some  of  the  Cemetery  Companies  that  it  is  by  their  Acts  illegal 
to  bury  bodies  which  are  not  enclosed  in  stout  coffins ;  but  it 
may  be  suspected  that,  even  if  they  permitted  this  method  of  in¬ 
terment,  it  would  have  little  chance  of  being  fairly  tested  under 
their  control.  On  the  other  hand,  if  private  enterprise  would 
show  the  way,  it  might  lead  to  results  which  would  encourage 
the  public  authorities  to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  serious  manner. 


THE  PROVED  NECESSITY  FOR  FLOGGING. 

r|MIE  recent  debate  on  the  Bill  for  punishing  violent  assaults  by 
flogging  may  usefully  direct  attention  to  the  theories  and 
practice  which  have  prevailed  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  The  condition  of  prisons  a  century  ago 
was  frightful.  An  apprentice  committed  to  Bridewell  for  mis¬ 
conduct  was  discharged  in  a  state  not  to  be  mentioned  to  polite 
ears.  ITe  died  soon  afterwards,  and  his  master,  being  supposed  to 
have  criminally  neglected  him,  was  tried  for  manslaughter ;  but 
the  judges  hesitated  to  >punish  him  for  a  crime  in  which  the 
law  went  shares  with  him.  The  gaol  fever  killed  more  people 
than  died  on  the  gallows  even  at  a  time  when  the  hangman  was 
perpetually  busy.  The  reaction  against  a  system  of  mingled  neglect 
and  severity  produced  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  that  curious 
monument  of  misplaced  tenderness,  the  Penitentiary,  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  at  Millbank.  The  records  of  this  establishment  have 
lately  been  explored  by  its  Deputy  Governor,  Captain  Griffiths, 
and  his  Memorials  of  Millbank  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  deserve 
perusal  by  any  person  who  is  interested  in  the  dreary  subject  of 
prison  discipline.  The  managers  of  the  Penitentiary  pursued  the 
reformation  of  criminals  by  gentle  methods,  until  all  discipline 
became  relaxed,  the  prisoners  did  as  they  pleased,  the  warders  were 
in  peril  of  their  lives ;  and  then,  most  reluctantly,  they  resorted  to 
flogging,  as  the  only  possible  deterrent.  The  history  of  this 
experiment  may  be  profitably  studied  by  legislators  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Penitentiary  cost  in  building  458,000?.  Much  of  this 
expense  was  due  to  the  insecure  character  of  the  site.  The 
foundations  were  constantly  being  doctored,  and  it  was  a  common 
saying  that  “  there  was  more  stuff  below  than  above  ground  at 
Millbank.”  It  began  to  receive  prisoners  in  1 8 1 6.  The  Committee 
of  Management  was  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  Council 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  members  of 
this  Committee  were  always  in  earnest,  and  spared  themselves  no 
pains.  Their  only  fault  was  over-tenderness  to  prisoners.  Mill- 
bank  was  a  huge  plaything,  a  toy  for  philanthropic  gentlemen  in 
their  spare  hours.  They  loved  to  be  in  and  out  of  the  place,  and 
to  show  it  off  to  their  friends,  and  its  situation  close  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  convenient  for  this  purpose.  Parties  of  ladies 
came  to  hear  the  prisoners  perform  their  religious  exercises,  and 
were  much  edified.  The  Governor  and  his  officers  were  kind  and 
considerate,  to  match  the  benevolence  of  the  Committee.  Of 
course  under  this  mild  government  riot  was  inevitable  on  the  first 
semblance  of  a  grievance.  Dissatisfaction  at  the  introduction  of 
brown  bread  showed  itself  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  Governor 
determined  to  have  divine  service  as  usual,  but,  to  provide  against 
what  might  happen,  deposited  within  his  pew  three  brace  of 
pistols  loaded  with  ball.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  arrived 
with  a  party  of  friends  to  attend  the  service,  and  witnessed  a  dis¬ 
graceful  row.  The  Committee  interfered  too  much.  One  member 
of  it  admitted  that  he  did  everything  but  sleep  at  the  Penitentiary. 
They  listened  to  everything  that  inferior  officer's  had  to  say,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  the  Governor  was 
uncomfortable.  Indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  head  of  this 
establishment  was  the  most  miserable  member  of  it.  About  the 
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year  1 824  Captain  Chapman  held  this  difficult  post.  He  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  courage,  energy,  patience,  and  s'entleness, 
and  the  convicts  pretty  well  broke  his  heart.  He  would 
spend  hours  in  “reasoning”  with  an  obstinate  scoundrel  be¬ 
fore  sending  him  to  the  “  dark.”  This  and  bread-and- 
water  diet  were  the  only  punishments  available  to  main¬ 
tain  discipline.  Beyond  this  there  was  only  the  threat  of 
removal  to  the  hulks,  and  in  the  hulks  prisoners  led,  according  to 
their  own  account,  “  a  pretty  jolly  life.”  The  labour  in  the  dock¬ 
yards  was  light,  the  food  was  such  as  a  ploughman  would  envy, 
and  at  night  on  board  the  hulks  lights  were  allowed  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  music,  songs,  dancing,  fighting,  and  gaming  were 
among  the  amusements  of  the  evening. 

A  Parliamentary  Committee  “  on  Secondary  Punishments  ” 
painfully  inquired  into  all  this,  and  concluded  that  life,  at 
the  hulks  was  “  a  state  of  restriction,  but  hardly .  of  punish¬ 
ment.”  In  Captain  Chapman’s  time  the  prisoners  in  Millbank 
had  a  mania  for  feigning  suicide,  and  the  active  and  kind- 
hearted  Governor  was  always  rushing  about  with  a  knife  to  cut 
down  some  pretended  victim  of  despair.  “  Dancing  defiantly 
the  double-shuffle  ”  is  mentioned  as  a  favourite  freak  of  insub¬ 
ordination.  When  sent  to  the  “dark,"’  prisoners  saDg,  shouted, 
and  yelled ;  and  you  could  do  no  more  than  put  them  in .  the 
“  dark,”  nor  could  you  keep  them  there  beyond  a  certain  time. 
Throughout  the  long  nights  of  the  dreary  winter  months  of  1826 
these  disturbances  continued.  It  was  a  time  of  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  annoyance  to  worthy  Captain  Chapman,  who  was 
always  foremost  in  the  fray.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pluck  and 
energy  with  which  he  tackled  the  most  truculent.  t\  hen  a 
prisoner,  mad  with  rage,  dares  any  man  to  enter  his  cell,  it  is  the 
Governor  who  enters  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  When 
another,  armed  with  a  tailor’s  sleeve-board,  threatens  to  dash  out 
everybody's  brains,  it  is  Captain  Chapman  who  secures  the  weapon. 
When  a  body  of  prisoners  on  the  mill  break  out  into  open  mutiny, 
and  the  warder  in  charge  is  in  terror  for  life  or  limb,  it  is  the 
Governor  who  repairs  at  once  to  the  spot  and  collars  the 
ringleaders.  It  would  have  been  better  if  so  much  resolute 
courage  had  not  been  tempered  with  so  much  kindness 
of  heart.  But  whether  the  defect  was  in  the  system 
or  the  man,  it  was  in  this  winter  that  the  Committee 
became  convinced  that  the  methods  of  coercion  they  possessed 
were  hardly  so  stringent  as  the  case  required.  They  reported  to 
Parliament  that  there  were  among  the  prisoners  some  profligate 
and  turbulent  characters  for  whose  outrageous  conduct  the  punish¬ 
ments  in  use  in  the  Penitentiary  were  insufficient.  They  had  found 
by  experience  that  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  though  in  most 
cases  a  severe  and  efficacious  punishment,  operated  very  differently 
on  different  persons.  It  appeared  to  lose  much  of  its  effect  from 
repetition  ;  it  could  not  always  be  carried  far  without  danger  to 
health,  and  on  some  men  as  well  as  boys  it  had  no  effect.  Many 
of  the  ringleaders  in  recent  disturbances  had  been  subjected  to 
twenty-five  or  even  thirty  days  of  uninterrupted  imprisonment  in 
the  dark,  and  with  little  effect.  In  view  of  this  want  of  some 
more  effective  punishment  the  Committee  expressed  a  wish  for 
power  to  flog,  which  was  accordingly  conferred  on  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Soon  afterwards  a  prisoner  committed  a  brutal 
assault  upon  an  officer  and  received  a  hundred  lashes.  “  The  lashes 
were  not  very  severely  inflicted,  but  were  sufficient  for  example. 
The  authorities  were  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment  of  unruly  felons,  although  at  this  time  for  purely 
military  offences  soldiers  commonly  received  several  hundred 
lashes.  We  need  no  further  proof  of  the  exceeding  mildness  of 
the  rule  under  which  Millbank  was  governed.  But  from  this  time 
began  a  tightening  of  the  reins.  A  sort  of  panic  arose  in  the 
country  at  the  extraordinary  growth  of  crime  between  1817  and 
1831.  The  “secondary  punishments  ”  in  use  were — 1,  Imprison¬ 
ment  ;  2,  The  Penitentiary ;  3,  The  Hulks ;  4.  Transportation. 

The  prisons  were  still  dirty  and  disorderly.  There  was  much 
vicious  indulgence ;  no  attempt  at  reformation,  and  not  much  at 
punishment.  The  only  thing  certain  was  that  a  prisoner  with  any 
good  in  him  would  be  corrupted  by  his  companions.  Of  the 
Penitentiary  and  the  Hulks  we  have  already  spoken.  As  regards 
transportation,  the  Committee  already  mentioned  reported  that  it 
held  out  to  the  dangerous  classes  no  terror  at  all.  The  accounts 
sent  home  showed  that  the  situation  of  the  convict  was  so  comfort¬ 
able,  his  advancement,  if  he  conducted  himself  with  prudence,  so 
sure,  as  to  produce  a  strong  impression  that  transportation  was  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  punishment.  It  appeared,  said  the  Committee,"  to 
be  a  principle,  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  that  every  regulation 
connected  with  it,  from  the  first  committal  of  a  prisoner  to  gaol  to 
the  termination  of  his  sentence  of  transportation,  should  be  charac¬ 
terized  rather  by  an  anxious  care  for  the  health  and  convenience 
of  the  prisoner  than  for  anything  which  might  even  by  implication 
appear  to  bear  on  him  with  undue  severity.”  The  country  was 
overpeopled,  there  was  much  suffering  and  privation,  and  many 
persons  committed  crimes,  trusting  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  law 
for  escape,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  event  of  conviction 
their  change  of  condition  would  not  be  much  for  the  worse. 

About  this  time  the  idea  prevailed  at  Millbank  of  expecting,'great 
results  from  a  regular  course  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
prisoners.  The  Chaplain  had  always  been  influential,  but  now 
he  was  to  have  the  fullest  scope.  This  system  culminated  when 
Mr.  Nihil  combined  in  himself  the  offices  of  Chaplain  and  Governor. 
But,  like  other  ideas  hastily  adopted  and  carried  to  extremes  in 
prison  discipline,  it  has  led  ultimately  to  disappointment.  The 
prisoners  exercised  their  profane  wit  in  devising  interruptions  of 


the  daily  services  and  catechizings.  On  one  occasion  the  Chaplain 
said  “  Let  us  pray,”  and  a  voice  audible  through  the  building  re¬ 
plied,  “  No,  we  have  had  praying  enough.”  Shortly  afterwards 
half-a-dozen  Prayer-books  were  flung  at  the  Chaplain  s  head.  The 
women  were  often  more  disorderly  than  the  men,  and  it  was  even 
more  difficult  to  punish  them  effectively.  But  at  this  time  public 
feeling  inclined  towards  entrusting  the  ministers  of  religion  with 
full  powers  to  preach  prisoners  out  of  evil  courses  into  honestv  and 
the  rio-ht  path,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Nihil  to  be  both  Chap¬ 
lain  and  Governor  at  Millbank  was  regarded  hopefully.  The  com¬ 
piler  of  these  Memorials,  speaking  probably  for  himself  and  other 
officers  experienced  in  prison  discipline,  states  it  as  an  accepted  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  day  that  “  it  is  merely  a  waste  of  time.  to  endeavour 
to  reform  habitual  criminals  by  purely  moral  and  religious  means.” 
He  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Sing-Sing  prison  at  Hew 
York,  that  “  nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  see  a  criminal  of  advanced 
age  become  a  virtuous  and  religious  man.  However,  Mi.  Nihil 
entered  earnestly  upon  his  reformatory  work  as  Governor,  but  m 
the  spiritual  part  of  it  he  was  badly  seconded  by  his  officers.  They 
were  mostlv  men  who  had  served  their  time  in  the  army,  and  were 
fitted  neither  by  habits  of  mind  nor  previous  training  for  the  task 
required  of  them  now.  Some  adopted  a  language  and  carnage 
suitable  to  the  ideas  of  the  Chaplain-Governor,  but  they  did  it 
awkwardly,  and  they  and  the  prisoners  who  took  the  same  line 
were  called  “  the  Chaplain’s  men  ”  or  “  pantilers.”  It  may  perhaps 
be  useful  to  state  that  a  pantile  is  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  It  was 
essential  to  Mr.  Nihil’s  reformatory  plan  to  prevent  or  check  com¬ 
munication  among  the  prisoners,  and  his  improved  arrangements 
for  this  purpose  necessarily  resembled,  or  at  least  were  mistaken  by 
ignorant  outsiders  for,  an  approach  to  the  solitary  system,  which 
has  always  been  unpopular  in  England.  From  this  and  other 
causes  a  strong  public  feeling  grew  up  against  the  establishment, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  found  expression  in  Parliament. 
From  a  return  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  would  appear 
that  one  of  the  complaints  urged  against  the  amateur  managers 
was  that  they  did  not  attend  regularly  to  their  duties.  But  this, 
if  true,  would  be  only  human  nature.  First  excessive  zeal,  then 
difficulty  and  disappointment,  and  then  apathy  in  the  work..  The 
Inspector  of  Prisons  reported  in  1 842  that  the  system  of  discipline 
in  this  prison  was  most  unsatisfactory .  It  was  neither  calculated, 
he  said,  to  deter  from  crime  nor  to  contribute  to  the  personal  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  prisoner.  In  another  Report  by  the  same  officer,  it 
was  stated  that,  as  a  penitentiary,  this  prison  had  been  an  entire 
failure.  In  1 843  its  character  was  entirely  changed,  and  it  became 
a  place  of  probation  where  prisoners  sentenced  to  .  transportation 
were  to  be  detained  for  a  few  months.  The  Committee  hereupon 
ceased  to  exist,  and  Mr.  Nihil  resigned.  The  last  Minute 
of  the  Committee  recognized  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
Chaplain-Governor  had  endeavoured  “  to  render  the  administration 
of  discipline  subservient  to  the  great  moral  and  religious  ends  of 
the  Penitentiary.”  The  Committee  could  not  have  better  described 
the  system  which  had  prevailed  during  the  six-and-twenty  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  we  can  now  see  that  it 
was  ambitious  and  unpractical.  The  moral  and  religious  ends  were 
not  attained,  and  the  discipline  became  a  farce.  The  failure  of 
the  Committee  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  order  without 
flogging  would  not  deserve  to  be  dwelt  on  more  than  other  failures 
of  weli-meaning,  hasty  people,  if  it  were  not  that  the  opening  of 
the  Penitentiary  was  celebrated  with  a  grand  flourish  ol  literary 
and  oratorical  trumpets,  as  if  some  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
moral  nature  of  felons  was  to  be  effected  there.  It  we  have  learned 
nothing  else  from  the  experience  of  this  century,  we  are  at  least 
more  modest  than  we  were  in  our  expectations  of  results  from 
any  penal  system  that  can  be  devised.  The  only  certain  thing 
seems  to  be  that  a  thief  cannot  follow  his  trade  in  prison. 

The  sketch  given  by  Captain  Griffiths  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
extinction  of  "Australian  transportation  completes  our  view  of  the 
system  of  secondary  punishments  adopted  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  Probably  the  best  way  of  working  transportation 
was  bv  “assignment”  of  convicts,  except  the  worst  class,  to 
settlers'  as  household,  farm,  or  trade  servants.  Thus  they  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  begin  a  better  life,  and  many,  having  saved  money  in 
servitude,  took  farms  or  shops  for  themselves,  and  generally  attained 
competency,  while  some  accumulated  large  fortunes.  I  he  moral 
condition  of  a  colony  thus  created  was  necessarily  low,  but  drinking, 
concubinage,  and  cheating  by  legal  methods  were  at  any  rate  an 
improvement  on  felony.  But  the  cost  to  the  mother-country  was 
enormous,  and  if  there  were  no  other  difficulty  in  resuming  trans¬ 
portation,  it  is  certain  that  we  should  not  choose  to  pay  the  bill. 
The  “  assigned  ”  convicts  scattered  all  over  the  country  needed  some 
system  of  discipline,  and  here  again  recourse  to  flogging  was  in¬ 
evitable.  There  was  no  “  dark  ”  on  an  Australian  sheep-1  arm,  and 
if  gaols  could  have  been  built,  the  only  gaolers  must  have  been  con¬ 
victs,  and  we  know  what  would  have  come  ol  setting  a  thief  to 
keep  a  thief.  The  master  was  not,  however,  allowed  to .  flog  his 
servant  himself,  but  one  or  two  magistrates,  usually  his  neighbours 
and  sharing  his  views  of  convict  discipline,  could  order  1 50  lashes 
for  a  first  offence,  and  the  construction  of  the  “  cat,”  and  the  mode 
of  using  it,  were  left  to  their  discretion.  It  was  complained  that 
some  magistrates  were  too  lenient  and  others  too  severe,  and  in  1831 
a  law  was  passed  called  the  “  Fifty  Lashes  Act,”  which  provided 
that  a  “  cat  ”  of  uniform  pattern  should  be  U3ed.  Some  magistrates 
addressed  the  Governor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  complaining  of  this 
restriction  of  their  power,  and  he  answered  by  lamenting  that  the 
use  of  the  whip  should  of  necessity  form  so  prominent  a  part  of 
convict  discipline  in  New  South  Wales ;  but,  “  believing  it  to  be 
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unavoidable,  the  Governor  must  rely  on  the  activity  and  discretion 
of  the  magistracy  for  ensuring  its  wholesome  and  sufficient  appli¬ 
cation.”  We  seem  to  be  now  in  England  pretty  much  where  Sir 
Richard  Bourke  found  himself  in  Australia  in  1831.  With  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  criminals  we  believe  flogging  to  he  unavoidable. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  done  with  them. 


SUNDAY  AMUSEMENTS. 

THERE  is  a  story  of  some  keen  Sabbatarians  in  a  Scotch 
village  who  one  Sunday,  coming  upon  a  stranger  who,  in  his 
ignorance°  of  local  customs,  was  looking,  as  his  accusers  alleged, 
as  happy  as  if  it  were  the  middle  of  the  week,”  indignantly  fell 
upon  him,  and  inflicted  such  a  castigation  as  imparted  to  his  coun¬ 
tenance  the  degree  of  ruefulness  which  they  deemed  appropriate 
to  the  day.  It  would  appear  that,  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
the  Act  of  George  III.  for  “  preventing  certain  abuses  and  profana¬ 
tions  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  called  Sunday,”  being  literally  enforced 
in  England,  a  large  part  of  the  population  would  be  made  to  do 
penance  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  It  has  been  authoritatively 
laid  down  by  the  Judges  that  any  kind  of  amusement  on  a  Sunday 
which  is  associated  with  payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  an 
offence  against  the  law.  No  distinction  is  drawn  between  one 
kind  of  amusement  and  another,  in  regard  either  to  its  moral  influ¬ 
ence  on  those  who  partake  of  it,  or  the  amount  of  labour  which  may 
be  required  in  order  to  carry  it  on.  We  are  told  that  it  does  not  in 
the  least  matter  how  mild  or  innocent  the  amusement  may  be. 
Anything  whatever  that  can  be  supposed  to  amuse  people — as, 
for  "instance,  simply  walking  about  in  a  garden,  looking  at  trees 
or  flowers,  animals  or  pictures,  reading  the  newspapers,  listening 
to  a  band  playing  sacred  music  on  a  pier-head,  smoking  a  pipe, 
or  merely  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air — becomes  an 
offence  if  there  is  any  charge  for  entrance  to  the  place  where 
the  pleasure  is  indulged.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
Chief  Baron,  the  Solicitor-General  distinctly  stated  that,  apart 
altogether  from  any  performances,  any  park  or  garden  would 
come  within  the  Act  if  people  paid  to  go  in ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  now  admitted  by  the  Home  Secretary  himself  that  the  law 
equally  applies  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Gardens,  and  similar  places  at  which,  though  money 
may  not  be  taken  at  the  doors  on  Sunday,  yet  “  persons 
are  admitted  by  the  payment  of  money  or  by  tickets  sold  for 
money”  in  the  form  of  periodical  subscriptions.  In  any  case 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterously  unjust  than  that  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  should  be  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  this 
manner  while,  on  the  pretext  of  the  form  of  payment,  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  are  precluded  from  a  similar  enjoyment ;  and  if  the 
principle  of  ascetic  mortification  on  Sunday  is  to  be  enforced,  it 
must  of  course  be  carried  out  fairly  all  round. 

The  Directors  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium  were  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  their  defence  to  disparage  as  much  as  possible  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  their  establishment  on  Sundays.  On  week  days  the  per¬ 
forming  seal  is,  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say,  “  a  most  amusing 
cuss,”  but  on  Sundays  he  is  dull  and  respectable,  and  there  is  no 
getting  a  laugh  out  of  him  anyhow.  And  so  with  all  the  other 
features  of  the  exhibition.  "  “  The  very  things  that  make  the 
Aquarium  amusing  during  the  week  are  dropped  on  Sunday.” 
There  is  no  band,  no  singing,  no  performing  seal,  no  poking  up  of 
the  octopus.  All  this,  however,  had  very  little  effect  on  the 
Judges,  who  held  that  what  people  went  to  the  Aquarium 
for  was  to  see  the  lish  and  take  refreshments,  and  that  this 
constituted  amusement.  It  was  also  made  clear  that,  even  if 
the  fish  were  removed  or  covered  up,  and  the  building  used 
merely  as  a  promenade,  the  charge  for  admission  would 
still  make  it  what  the  Act  calls  a  “disorderly  house.”  All 
churches  and  chapels  are  theoretically  free  to  the  public  with¬ 
out  payment ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  pew-rents,  or  the 
charges  which  are  made  for  seats  at  most  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship,  might  not  be  brought  within  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“  payment  of  money.”  There  might,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases  be  a 
difficulty  in  proving  that  sermons  come  under  the  head  of 
“amusement  or  entertainment.”  The  race  of  apostles  of  the  type 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  has,  however,  by  no  means  died 
out,  and  there  is  more  than  one  proprietary  chapel  in  London 
which  might  be  named  where  the  preacher,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  religious  service,  amuses  his  audience  by  a  racy  lecture  on  the 
sensational  topics  of  the  day.  People  who  have  got  tired  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  are  ticlded  by  an  address  on  the  poems 
of  Byron  or  Shelley,  piquantly  flavoured  by  admixture  with  the 
solemn  forms  of  the  Church;  audit  might  be  plausibly  argued 
that  this  is  more  distinctly  a  form  of  “  entertainment  than  throw¬ 
ing  open  a  garden  or  exhibiting  fishes  in  glass  tanks. 

However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  Act 
were  to  be  strictl}1’  applied,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  many  kinds  of 
quiet  and  innocent  amusement  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  cherished  decorum  of  Sunday. 
It  is  true  no  doubt  that  there  are  public  parks  and  gardens  where 
no  payment  is  exacted,  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  lawful  to  lie 
on  the  grass,  and  even  to  look  at  waterfowl ;  but  everybody  does 
not  happen  to  live  near  a  public  park,  and  in  any  case  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  mere  fact  of  paying  for  admission  to  a  garden 
should  make  it  wicked  to  walk  about  and  look  at  the  flowers  or 
other  natural  objects.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that 


the  State  should  expend  vast  sums  in  providing  places  of  this 
kind,  where  people  can  enjoy  themselves  on  Sundays  as  well 
as  week  days,  while  at  the  same  time  any  private  person  is 
liable  to  severe  penalties  for  placing  similar  enjoyments  within 
the  reach  of  the  public  at  a  small  charge.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  number  of  bigoted  and  fanatical  persons  who 
would  like  to  see  the  bitter  rigour  of  the  Jewish  or  Puritanical 
system  enforced  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  Sunday ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  these  ideas  have  always  been  alien  to  the  temper  of 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people.  There  is  happily  still  an 
earnest  clinging  to  the  old  conception  of  Sunday  as  a  day  different 
from  other  days,  but  it  is  as  a  day  of  cheerfulness  rather  than  gloom. 
Nothing  would  give  a  greater  shock  to  the  feelings  of  all  classes 
than  any  violation  of  the  traditional  quiet  and  decorum  which  are 
associated  with  Sunday,  but  at  the  same  time  people  are  certainly 
not  prepared  for  any  retrograde  restrictions  as  to  the  manner 
of  enjoying  it.  What  is  desired  is  that  everybody  should  have 
the  utmost  amount  of  freedom  in  this  respect  as  long  as  they  do 
not  disturb  the  comfort  or  violently  offend  the  sentiments  of 
other  people.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  are  various 
amusements  and  entertainments  which  would  be  improper  on  such 
a  day  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  form  of  amusement,  how¬ 
ever  simple  and  reasonable  in  itself,  should  be  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  merely  because  it  is  associated  -with  payment.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  company  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  are 
perfectly  well  behaved.  They  walk  quietly  up  and  down,  look  at 
the  fishes,  partake  of  tea  or  beer,  or  other  refreshments,  in  little 
parties,  and  conduct  themselves  generally  with  unquestionable  pro¬ 
priety.  The  only  difference  between  the  Aquarium  and  the  other 
public-houses  and  refreshment-rooms  which  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  which  the  Act  does  not  touch,  is  the  more  ornamental  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  building  and  the  fishes ;  and  nothing  more  irrational 
can  be  conceived  than  that  this  difference  should  be  made  a  ground 
for  shutting  up  an  interesting  museum,  while  the  tap-rooms  are 
left  freely  open.  People  may  drink  their  beer  and  look  at  the 
sea  in  bulk  as  much  as  they  like ;  but  if  they  attempt  to  study 
in  detail,  and  see  the  fishes  close  at  hand,  it  is  supposed  that 
something  dreadful  is  likely  to  happen  to  religion  or  morality. 

Nobody  can  suppose  that  such  an  Act  as  this  would  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  passed  in  Parliament  if  it  were  now 
brought  forward  as  an  original  measure ;  and  it  is  intolerable  that, 
after  having  been  practically  obsolete  for  many  years,  it  should 
now  be  left  to  the  malice,  the  caprice,  or  fanaticism  of  any  private 
person  to  revive  it.  The  Home  Secretary  himself  has  admitted 
as  much  in  promising  to  remit  any  fines  which  may  be  imposed 
on  places  like  the  Brighton  Aquarium  ;  but  it  may  be  asked  why, 
if  the  fines  are  not  to  be  paid,  they  should  be  allowed  to  be 
imposed.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  respect  for  the  law  is  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  the  farce  of  allowing  prosecutions  to  be  raised 
on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  lead  to  nothing,  as  the 
Home  Secretary  is  to  step  in  at  the  last  moment  and  stay  execution. 
Indeed,  the  more  the  proposal  of  the  Home  Secretary  is  considered, 
the  more  extraordinary  it  seems.  It  is  clearly  not  desirable 
that  persons  with  extreme  views  as  to  the  observance  of  Sunday 
should  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  in  order  to  agitate 
their  peculiar  views;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair  that  places  of 
amusement  which  are  admitted  to  be  innocent  and  harmless  should 
be  branded  by  an  opprobrious  name,  and  their  proprietors  exposed 
to  annoying  law-suits  which  are  necessarily  costly,  whatever  may 
be  the  final  result.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  his  power  to 
remit  the  fines  under  this  Act,  the  Home  Secretary  has  found  that 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  that  effect ;  but  while  he  is  about 
it  he  might  just  as  easily  propose  a  clause  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Grown  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  pro¬ 
secution.  In  this  way  the  general  principle  of  the  Act  would  be 
maintained,  while  at  the  same  time  its  enforcement  would  be  left  at 
the  discretion  of  a  responsible  authority  which  is  naturally  sensitive 
to  public  opinion,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  led  into  foolish  attacks 
on  social  freedom.  If  in  any  case  the  Government  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  direct  a  prosecution,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  really  required  in  the  interest  of  morality  or  public 
order.  It  is  obvious  from  every  point  of  view  that  an  Act  of  this 
kind  cannot  possibly  be  maintained,  and  the  sooner  it  is  brought 
into  accordance  with  common  sense  and  popular  usage  the  better. 
What  all  sensible  people  desire  is  that  matters  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  are  at  present ;  but  the  revival  of  an  old 
Act,  which  was  practically  dead  and  forgotten,  is  tantamount  to 
the  enactment  of  a  new  one  now  that  it  has  been  reinstated  by  an 
actual  decision  of  the  Courts.  The  only  result  of  attempting  to 
push  on  a  policy  of  this  kind  will  be  to  provoke  an  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side,  and  to  open  up  a  variety  of  questions 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  let  alone.  Any  general  revision 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  during 
the  present  Session,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  might 
not  be  advantageously  postponed  till  something  occurs  to  show 
that  it  is  really  necessary;  but  if  the  Government  would  only 
take  the  working  of  the  Act  of  George  III.  into  their  own 
hands,  as  they  have  taken  that  of  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  in 
reference  to  a  kindred  subject,  that  would  be  enough  to  allay  public 
auxiety,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
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MOODY  AND  SANKEY  AT  ETON. 

IT  appears  that  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  anxious  before 
they  quit  the  country  to  have  another  grand  coup,  and  that 
Eton  has  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  a  new  experiment  in  sensa¬ 
tional  conversion.  It  is  proposed  that  a  tent  should  be  erected  in 
or  near  the  grounds  of  the  College,  and  that  the  Revivalists  should 
there  operate  upon  the  pupils.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem — and  we 
hope  it  may  turn  out  that  there  is  some  misapprehension  on  this 
point — the  Provost  and  Head-Master  are  said  to  have  so  far  given 
their  countenance  to  this  enterprise  as  to  say  that  any  boys  who 
wish  to  attend  the  meetings  may  have  leave  to  do  so. 
Some  of  the  tutors,  who  see  more  clearly  the  possible  danger  of 
the  disturbing  influences  to  which  the  lads  will  be  exposed,  have 
protested  against  the  scheme  ;  but  of  course  they  can  do  nothing 
more  than  make  their  opinions  known.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
sort  of  assent  given  by  the  chief  authorities  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  wish  the  pupils  to  attend  the  services,  but  only 
that  they  do  not  think  themselves  entitled  to  pass  an  interdict 
upon  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  entirely  a  false  view  of 
then'  position.  The  authorities  of  such  an  institution  naturally 
stand  to  the  young  people  under  them  in  the  relation  of 
parents  to  children ;  and  the  actual  parents  certainly  look 
to  them  to  exercise  a  judicious  supervision  over  their  charges 
in  this  spirit.  Every  one  is  of  course  entitled  to  form  his 
own  estimate  of  the  tendency  of  these  Revival  sendees ;  and 
there  are  no  doubt  some  who  honestly  believe  that  they  are 
calculated  to  do  good.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the  question  which  the  authorities .  of 
Eton  have  to  ask  themselves  is  whether  they,  as  representing  the 
parents  of  the  boys,  can  honestly  believe  that  they  are  carrying 
out  the  desires  of  the  parents  in  allowing  this  kind  of  religious 
excitement  to  be  introduced  into  the  school.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  gentlemen  send  their  sons  to  Eton  in  order  that  they 
may  be  preached  to  by  ignorant  and  illiterate  ranters.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  officials  and  masters  of  Eton  are 
clergymen,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  provision 
made  for  the  religious  training  of  the  pupils  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  adequate  to  the  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  bring  in  men  of  the  stamp  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  organization  of  the  school  is 
simply  to  admit  that  the  existing  arrangements  are  radically  faulty, 
and  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
community  are  not  up  to  their  work.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  form  of  teaching  more  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  traditions  of  such  a  place  as  Eton  than  that  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  American  revivalists.  It  is  essentially  a  protest  against 
the  whole  theory  and  spirit  of  a  society  in  which  learning  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  certain  elevation  and  refinement  of  mind  are  intended  to 
be  cherished.  It  may  be  believed  that  there  are  audiences  to  which 
Mr.  Moody’s  coarse  and  ignorant  rhapsodies  may  be  addressed  with 
possible  advantage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  language  in  which 
they  are  couched  and  the  style  of  the  illustrations  are  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  the  densest  and  most  illiterate  class,  who  can  only 
be  stimulated  by  violent  appeals  and  sensational  anecdotes.  It 
cannot  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  at  Eton  is  quite  as  dark  and  hopeless  as  this,  and 
that  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  noble  and  simple  beauty  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  ordinary  translation,  or  the  commentaries  of 
an  educated  preacher  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  divine.  Any 
one  who  has  listened  to  Mr.  Moody  must  have  observed  that, 
apart  from  the  general  degradation  of  his  literary  style,  and  the 
grotesque  familiarity  of  treatment  which  he  applies  to  sacred 
subjects,  he  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
texts  which  he  quotes. 

On  the  ground  alone  of  the  essential  antagonism  which  must 
exist  between  such  a  school  of  thought  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  as 
that  which  Mr.  Moody  represents  and.  the  manners  and  ideas  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  cultivated  at  Eton,  the  pupils  ought  to  be 
protected  from  so  offensive  an  intrusion.  It  is  known  that  boys  at 
public  schools  usually  display  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition,  and  even  invention,  of  slang  ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  deemed  necessary  that  this  taste  should  be  cultivated  as 
part  of  an  educational  system  under  the  patronage  of  the  Provost 
and  Head-Master.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  horror  with  which 
these  grave  and  reverend  seignors  would  listen  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  any  of  their  pupils  in  class  of  the  style  of  speech 
and  narrative  with  which  the  boys  who  go  to  the  Revival  exercises 
will  be  familiarized ;  and  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  an  exhibition  on  a  particularly  imitative  class.  There 
is,  however,  a  still  stronger  reason  why  these  services  are 
peculiarly  objectionable  in  such  a  case  ;  and  that  is  the  dangerous 
influence  of  violent  spiritual  stimulants  on  immature  and  sensitive 
minds.  There  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  young  as  to 
acquire  habits  of  sober  thought  and  calm  reflection,  and 
Mr.  Moody’s  teaching  is  expressly  intended  to  weaken  and 
destroy  this  state  of  mind,  and  to  glorify  a  blind,  spasmodic  emo¬ 
tionalism.  It  is  probable  that,  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  boys 
are  concerned,  the  effect  of  the  services  would  be  mainly  to  encour¬ 
age  an  irreverent  vulgarity  in  reference  to  solemn  subjects,  and  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  local  slang.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  spirit  of 
scoffing  and  contempt  would  be  apt  to  be  engendered,  and  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  other  cases  the  excitement  might 
produce  a  painful  mental  disturbance.  Of  course  those  who  believe 
in  the  utility  of  the  services  will  not  admit  that  these  results  are 
to  be  expected,  and  this  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of 


Eton.  What  we  want  to  point  out,  however,  is  that 
the  authorities  have  no  right  to  act  upon  their  private  judgment 
in  such  a  case.  Eton  has  hitherto  been  conducted  on  a  well- 
understood  and  consistent  plan,  in  which  anything  in  the  nature 
of  Methodist  ranting  has  certainly  found  no  place  ;  and  the  reason 
why  people  send  their  boys  there  is  because  the  tendency  of  the 
system  is  supposed  to  be  to  make  them,  if  not  always  thorough 
scholars,  at  least  manly,  high-minded  young  men,  with  a  cul¬ 
tivated  intelligence,  and  a  healthy  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  cant 
and  morbid  sentimentality.  Before  there  is  any  change  in  this 
system  the  parents  ought  at  least  to  have  fair  warning.  As  it  is, 
the  conduct  of  the  authorities  appears  to  resemble  very  closely  that 
of  the  physicians  of  a  hospital  who  turn  their  patients  over  to  a 
quack  in  the  street. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

VI. 

THE  portraits  this  year  are  not  so  obnoxious  as  heretofore. 
They  are  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  obtrude  themselves  less  pro¬ 
minently.  We  never  object  to  portraits  when  fairly  good ;  they 
serve  to  give  a  personal  interest  to  a  Gallery.  In  the  faces  which 
look  out  from  the  walls  with  a  semblance  of  life  we  read  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  time.  What  we  find  a 
difficulty  in  tolerating  are  the  pictorial  tributes,  usually  in  tho 
worst  of  taste,  paid  to  small  provincial  celebrities,  to  metropolitan 
magnates,  or  it  may  be  to  the  members  of  some  County  Hunt, 
horses,  dogs,  and  whipper-in  included.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Academy  has  indeed  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  advertising  sheet. 
It  has  long  served  as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  extracts  from 
deservedly  unknown  poets ;  but  now  in  the  matter  of  portraits 
it  becomes  a  sort  of  annual  register  or  village  chronicle  in 
which  may  be  read  elaborate  tributes  to  personal  vanity.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  the  worst  wares  are  puffed  off  most  promi¬ 
nently;  thus  to  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  Pease  (255), 
painted  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  are  appended  the  words  “  Presented 
to  him  by  his  friends  in  Hull  and  neighbourhood  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  cause.”  Again  the  President  is  the  favoured  instrument 
by  which  Mrs.  Dodson  comes  into  possession  of  her  husband’s 
portrait  (370),  presented  “  in  recognition  of  his  assiduous  and 
distinguished  services  in  four  successive  Parliaments.”  Like 
examples  might  be  multiplied  to  weariness,  but  we  prefer,  as 
a  favourable  contrast,  to  quote  some  few  portraits  which,  in 
point  of  art  as  well  as  from  the  recognized  position  of  the  sitters, 
need  no  puff.  Take  the  following  entries: — “Charles  Darwin, 
Esq.,  F.R.A.”  (155),  by  Mr.  Ouless  ;  “Robert  Browning”  (90),  by 
Mr.  Lehmann ;  and  “  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.”  (183), 
by  Mr.  Wells,  R.A.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  determine  the  best 
portraits  of  the  year,  the  merits  being  diverse ;  it  may  be  more 
easy  to  name  the  worst.  Among  the  latter  very  conspicuously 
stands  in  the  Lecture  Room  the  ^half-length  of  “  The  late  Lord 
George  Manners”  (904),  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.  The 
portrait  is  so  dead-alive  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  its  being 
posthumous ;  evidently  the  figure  has  fallen  to  pieces ;  there  is 
no  articulation  of  form  or  animation  of  life  beneath  the  drapery 
and  armour.  Also  among  the  very  worst  we  rank  “  A  Por¬ 
trait”  (179),  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  A. R.A. ;  “Lady  Hermione  Dun- 
combe  ”  (1 172),  by  Mr.  Buckner  ;  and  “  Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt 
and  Daughter  ”  (46),  by  Miss  S.  Ribbing ;  to  which  must  be  added 
sundry  royal  heads  exhibited  “  by  command.”  The  injury  done  to 
English  art  by  ill-judged  patronage  is  calamitous. 

Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  again  abuses  his  acknowledged  genius ;  his 
portraits  are  daring  and  dashing ;  they  manifest  what  in  trade 
is  known  as  “  the  economy  of  manufacture.”  “  Miss  Eveleen 
Tennant  ”  (222)  is  singularly  opaque  and  plastered,  while  “  Eve¬ 
line,  daughter  of  Evans  Lees,  Esq.”  (289)  appears  unwashed, 
especially  in  the  bare  legs  and  feet ;  the  eyes  of  the  poor  child,  who 
is  seated  almost  like  a  pauper  by  the  wayside,  have  urgent  need  of 
an  oculist.  We  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  an  experience  pretty 
widely  extended  over  Galleries  ancient  and  modern,  we  have  never 
seen  a  pair  of  eyes,  not  to  speak  of  other  features,  so  utterly  care¬ 
less  in  the  drawing.  Mr.  Millais,  deservedly  a  chief  leader  in  the 
English  school,  is  under  grave  responsibilities  to  young  and  rising' 
men,  who,  emulous  of  a  great  success,  naturally  wish  to  learn  some 
rapid  way  of  climbing  up  a  ladder. 

Portrait-painting,  though  it  has  been  pursued  within  the  Royal 
Academy  for  more  than  a  century  with  considerable  commercial 
success,  inclines  at  this  moment  to  decadence.  Yet  we  have  gladly 
commended  in  this  and  previous  articles  several  noteworthy  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  low  average ;  other  efforts  also  deserve  to  be  singled 
out.  We  must  especially  mention  Mr.  Richmond’s  “  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  ”  (290),  a  portrait  admirable  in  the  modelling  of  a  finely 
expressive  head,  in  the  responsive  attitude  of  the  hands,  and  in  tha 
quiet  pose  of  the  head  and  figure.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  mature 
a  work ;  the  balanced  relations  of  colour,  light,  and  shade,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  are  little  short  of  faultless. 
Mr.  Richmond's  portraits  in  cil  have  of  late  tended  to  ruddiness 
and  crudity,  but  the  masterpiece  now  produced  is  in  its  neutral 
tones  allied  to  the  inimitable  studies  in  black  and  white  of  former 
years.  We  may  just  mention  that  this  portrait  when  first  hung 
was  protected  by  glass,  like  the  most  precious  and  precarious  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  National  Gallery.  YVe  happened  to  be  present  when 
the  glass  was  carried  away  by  carpenters ;  glass  before  oil  pictures 
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is  properly  disallowed  by  the  Academy,  and  we  are  glad  that 
Mr.  Richmond  has  surrendered  a  point  on  which  he  previously 
insisted.  Mr.  Watts,  whose  Titianesque  style  has  often  fallen 
under  comment,  takes  intellectual  grasp  of  the  acute  features  of 
“Sir  Edward  Sabine”  (i 88),  and  Mr.  Ouless  writes  antiquity 
on  the  wrinkled  brow  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  (155).  Mr.  Ouless, 
with  whom  may  be  ranked  Mr.  Cameron  (see  149),  is  strong  in  natu¬ 
ralism  ;  he  relies  on  texture ;  in  style  he  is  akin  to  Rembrandt  and 
Caravaggio.  Whatever  may  be  his  merits — and  they  are  not  small 
— he  is  at  all  events  devoid  of  imagination,  and  but  scantily  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  sense  of  colour.  Mr.  Leighton,  R.A.,  treats  the 
eye  to  lustrous  tones,  after  the  manner  of  Giorgione,  in  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Gordon  (307).  Mr.  Sandys  has  not  improved  since 
bis  famous  picture  of  Mrs.  Rose ;  waxy  and  crude,  white  yet 
hectic,  is  the  highly  elaborated  head  of  “Mrs.  Brand”  (1212). 
We  cannot  thank  Mr.  Eildes  for  his  milkmaid  “  Betty  ”  (1221)  ; 
types  of  common  nature,  especially  when  on  the  scale  of  life,  need 
to  be  redeemed  by  art. 

Among  the  interesting  developments  in  modern  times  which  bring 
some  compensation  for  many  losses,  is  the  close  compact  which  has 
grown  up  between  figure-painting  and  landscape-paiuting.  In  past 
centuries  figures  were  all  in  all :  and  then  in  more  recent  days 
came  landscapes  pure  and  simple,  without  the  intrusion  of  a  single 
human  being  to  break  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  nature.  But 
within  our  immediate  experience  a  compromise  has  been  come  to  ; 
there  now  appear  landscapes  which  are  no  longer  content  to  make 
by  their  grandeur  or  their  beauty  an  exclusive  appeal  to  the  spec¬ 
tator  standing  without  the  picture ;  they  seek  for  human  com¬ 
panionship,  and  are  willing  to  give  signs  that  the  earth  is 
populated.  The  time  has  been  when  art,  echoing  the  sentiment  of 
the  poet,  gave  ocular  expression  to  the  thought  “  God  made  the 
country  and  man  made  the  town  ”  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  town 
is  without  its  trees,  and  no  country  without  its  chimneys.  And 
just  as  with  the  increase  of  the  world’s  inhabitants  fresh 
relations  have  sprung  up  between  nature  and  man,  so  do  we  find 
in  our  art  new  reciprocities  between  landscape  and  figure.  Mr. 
Hook,  R.A.,  starting  as  a  figure-painter,  and  then  sliding  into 
landscape,  led  the  way  to  a  mutual  accommodation.  The  technical 
principle— followed  further  by  others — is  simply  to  impart  to  the 
figures  a  picturesqueness  of  form  with  a  broken  colour,  while 
the  landscape  is  made  to  assume  a  symmetry  in  proportion  suited 
to  figures,  and  approaching  sometimes  in  the  rocks  to  sculptu¬ 
resque  forms.  And  so  complete  is  the  oneness  obtained  that 
sometimes  we  could  almost  imagine  that  fishermen,  rocks,  and 
boats  were  originally  made  out  of  one  and  the  same  raw 
material.  Mr.  Hook  this  year  almost  surpasses  his  former  self, 
and  yet  it  may  be  objected  that  he  builds  up  his  compositions 
on  a  basis  physically  false.  For  example,  in  “  The  Land  of 
Cuyp  ”  (308)  the  figures  gain  undue,  though  not  disagreeable, 
prominence  by  being  on  a  scale  in  excess  of  the  surroundings ; 
while  it  may  fairly  be  objected  to  another  effective  composition, 
“Hearts  of'  Oak”  (47),  that  the  family  of  fishers  are  giants, 
while  the  boat  is  of  tbe  toy  dimensions  of  a  child's  nursery.  Mr. 
Boughton,  according  to  his  custom,  attains  absolute  concord  between 
figures  and  landscape  accessories  in  “  The  Bearers  of  the  Burden  ” 
(101).  There  might  seem  to  be  a  danger  of  finality  in  such  finely 
attempered  art ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  after  the  inspection  of 
numerous  and  careful  studies  recently  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  that  this  artist  holds  in  reserve  materials  practi¬ 
cally  inexhaustible.  In  the  same  category  stands  Mr.  F.  Morgan, 
by  virtue  of  “The  Emigrant’s  Departure”  (1168).  We  must 
also  mention  for  commendation  “  The  Gleaner’s  Harvest”  (19)1  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  ;  “  The  Mowers  ”  (1 192),  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  ; 
“The  Votive  Offering”  (431),  by  Mr.  Hennessy ;  and  “Waiting 
for  the  Herring  Boats  ”  (850),  by  Mr.  Israels.  But  the  most 
artistic  picture  of  the  kind  is  “The  Right  of  Way”  (25),  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Walker.  A  silent,  silvery  stream,  with  a  narrow  foot¬ 
path  at  its  side,  wends  its  way  through  meadows  of  golden  green 
jewelled  with  flowers.  A  flock  of  sbeep  presenting  a  firm  front 
challenge  wayfarers  to  “  the  right  of  way.”  The  colour  is  lovely, 
the  composition  of  lines  is  studious,  and  yet  the  whole  scene  wears 
the  simple  truth  of  a  page  taken  from  the  book  of  nature.  Since 
the  above  tribute  was  penned,  we  have  heard  with  much  regret 
of  the  death — somewhat  unexpected — of  the  painter.  Frederick 
Walker,  A.R.A.,  had  a  short  and  exceptional,  though  singularly 
brilliant,  career.  In  comparative  youth  his  genius  carried  all  before 
it ;  his  fellow-artists,  tbe  severest  of  critics,  gave  him  in  rapid 
succession  his  credentials  within  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society 
and  the  Royal  Academy.  But  the  breakdown  of  a  physical  frame 
which  was  always  frail  has  suddenly  arrested  a  progress  which 
gave  promise  of  unfamiliar  phases  in  our  contemporary  art. 
Frederick  Walker  lived  long  enough  to  gain  followers,  and  almost 
to  form  a  school. 

The  landscapes  are  by  common  consent  of  unusual  worth, 
and  for  once,  for  a  wonder,  they  have  not  been  treated  with  igno¬ 
miny.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous,  though  far  from  the  best, 
illustrate  a  thought  to  which  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  gave  expression  in 
one  of  his  latest  essays,  when  he  laid  it  down  as  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  love  for  nature,  increasing  with  the  mind’s  general  culture 
from  year  to  year,  becomes  at  length  the  solace  of  age.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  gains  confirmation  in  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Cope,  It. A., 
Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  Mr.  Thorburn,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  O’Neil,  A. R.A. 
And  yet  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  pity  that  such  pledges  of  a 
passion  for  nature  should  not  be  reserved  within  the  retirement  of 
a  portfolio  for  the  privileged  and  appreciating  few.  Mr.  Linnell, 
the  octogenarian,  shows  no  loss  of  power  (314);  Mr.  Vicat 


Cole,  A.R.A.,  on  the  contrary,  with  uncertainty  of  hand,  makes  a 
sad  muddle  of  the  glorious  view  from  “  Richmond  Hill  ”  (237)  ; 
Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  in  “  The  Fringe  of  the  Moor  ”  (74),  shows  bis 
accustomed  savoir  faire ;  he  determines  what  to  do,  and  does  it 
deliberately  and  desperately  ;  trees  are  content  to  grow  as  he  sees 
fit,  and  the  sun  at  his  bidding  shines  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
undulating  moorland.  Other  painters  have  more  delicacy  and 
subtlety,  but  none  realize  greater  breadth  and  brilliancy  with  so 
slight  a  cost  of  labour  or  of  thought. 

Scotch  landscapes,  made  up  of  mountains  and  mists,  spates,  pine- 
trees,  and  cattle,  are  not  at  their  best  this  year.  Mr.  Peter  Graham 
does  not  improve;  “Crossing  the  Moor”  (81)  is  as  woolly  as  worsted- 
work  ;  the  artist  is  better  in  his  ideas  than  in  his  details ;  he  stands 
in  need  of  close  studies  made  on  the  spot.  Also  wanting  in  study 
is  a  vague,  chaotic  scene  by  Mr.  MacWhirter  answering  to  the 
words  “  Land  of  the  Moimtain  and  the  Flood”  ( 503).  Black, 
cold,  and  hard  as  cast  iron  is  Mr.  Docliarty’s  “  Gaffing  a  Salmon  ’ 
(860).  By  far  the  finest  Scotch  landscape  comes  from  Mr.  Smart, 
of  Edinburgh.  “  The  Crafter’s  Moss  ”  (489)  is  grand  in  shadow, 
articulate  in  mountain  form,  and  atmospheric  in  moving  cloudland. 
Grandeur  as  distinguished  from  beauty,  gloom  and  sorrow  as 
contrasted  with  brightness  and  joy,  are  tbe  characteristics  of  this 
scenery  of  the  North. 

Landscape  art  has  in  recent  years — consequent  in  great  measure 
on  the  brilliant  example  of  Turner — received  a  wondrous  accession 
of  light,  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  fanciful  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  this  modern  manifestation  and  a  well-known  develop¬ 
ment  in  architecture.  In  the  first  beginnings  buildings  were 
cavernous  and  shadowy,  but  with  the  advance  in  structural  skill 
interiors  exchanged  the  gloom  of  twilight  tor  the  sunshine  of 
the  day.  Landscape-painting1  has  passed  through  a  like  trans¬ 
formation.  In  Mr.  Brett's  “  Spires  and  Steeples  of  the  Channel 
Islands  ”  (497)  the  effort  has  been  made  to  paint  actual  sunlight 
sparkling  on  a  summer  sky  and  sea.  The  effect  is  very  lovely  ; 
and  in  such  hazardous  attempts  we  recognize  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  reversal  of  the  long-recognized  principle  that  the  highest 
light  casts  the  deepest  shade.  The  supposed  _  law  applies 
to  interiors,  especially  when  illuminated  artificially;  but  in 
the  open  air  sunshine  may  be  so  superabundant  as  to  bring  reflected 
lights  and  colours  into  grey  nooks  and  corners.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Italy  and  other  Southern  climates.  These  exquisite 
phenomena  are  transcribed  sensitively  and  sympathetically  by  artists 
who  each  year  gain  in  ardour  and  in  knowledge.  Foremost  among 
them  may  be  placed  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  in  a  scene  brimfull  of  sunshine 
and  of  colour,  “  Summer  Days  for  Me  (1 199).  And  that  highly 
wrought  colour  is  not  destructive  of  delicacy  and  detail  in  drawing 
we  have  a  pleasing  proof  iu  Mr.  Raven  s  “  Quarries  of  Holme 
Ground  ”  (231).  This  work  is  a  consummate  art  product.  I11  the 
same  choice  category  may  be  included  “Summer  Time,  South 
Devon  ”  (546),  by  Mr.  T.  Llovd ;  “  Rushy  Point,  Tresca,  Scilly  ” 
(402),  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sealy  ;  and  “  Coral  Boat  at  Dawn,  Bay  of 
Naples  ”  (832),  by  Mr.  E.  Binyon. 

Marine  painting  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  intrusion  of 
steam-power  and  screw-propellers.  Nothing  less  than  a 
monstrosity  and  horror  is  the  turret-ship  “  Devastation  (232),  as 
painted  by  Mr.  Cooke,  R.A.,  “  On  the  Occasion  of  the  Naval 
Review  in  honour  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.”  The  colour  is  need¬ 
lessly  obnoxious ;  blue,  black,  and  white  are  in  direst  crudity. 
For  fury  of  fierce  winds  and  wild  waters  nothing  surpasses  the 
wreck  ashore,  “Outside  the  Harbour”  (1176),  by  Mr.  Henry 
Moore.  The  artist,  who  often  stops  short  at  tbe  early  stage  of  a 
sketch,  here  reaches  more  than  usual  completion ;  but  the  colour  is 
a  chilly  negation.  Mr.  Hunter,  on  tbe  contrary,  rejoices  in 
emerald  greens  lit  by  golden  sun  in  a  boat  speeding  her  way 
through  a  sparkling  sea  (837).  _ 

Animal-painting  scarcely  survives  the  death  of  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer.  “  The  Fallen  Lamb”  (413),  by  Mr.  Charles  Landseer,  R.A., 
is  absolutely  childish ;  and  very  infirm  and  formless  are  sundry 
sheep  and  goats  severally  painted  on  canvas,  or  rather  cut  out  in 
cardboard,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  R.A.  and  Mr.  Ansdell,  R.A.  Mr.  B. 
Riviere  again  dotes  on  horrors.  The  sensational  death  of  a  dog 
“  The  Last  of  the  Garrison  ”  (626)— might  almost  fall  under  the 
censure  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Two  small  hunting  scenes  (379  and  457),  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Hopkins, 
are  good  in  action  and  firm  iu  drawing.  But  the  best  picture  ot 
animals  combined  with  landscape  and  figures  (118)  we  owe  to  the 
German  Herr  Otto  Weber.  “  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vases  ”(1222), 
by  M.  Robie,  are  also  of  exceptional  merit  in  point  of  quality  and 
execution.  Foreigners  this  year  appear  lew  and  far  betiA  een,^  the 
reason  in  part  being  the  growing  impression  that  English  artists, 
when  the  space  is  limited,  have  a  right  to  the  first  chance. 


THE  OPERAS. 

SOME  late  events  at  the  opera  have  been  of  unusual  interest, 
inasmuch  as  in  Semiramide  has  been  given  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  pure  Italian  school ;  while  the  Freischiitz, 
even  according  to  Herr  Wagner’s  warmest  partisans,  represents 
the  beginning  of  that  tone  of  musical  thought  which  has  found, 
according  to  some  a  fuller,  according  to  others  a  more  extiavagant, 
development  in  Lohengrin.  The  performance  of  Semiramide  at 
Drury  Lane  was  exceptionally  good.  The  playing  of  the  overture 
was  admirable  throughout,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  violin  passages 
was  especially  remarkable ;  and  the  chorus  seemed  in  great  measure 
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to  have  recovered  from  the  raggedness  which  for  some  time  dis¬ 
figured  the  performances  at  this  house.  The  character  of  the 
Queen  gives  Mile.  Titiens  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
her  grand  command  of  gesture  and  power  of  tragic  expression. 
These  qualities  are  especially  displayed  in  the  imposing  effect  of 
her  first  appearance,  the  intense  excitement  which  sustains  her 
while  the  ghost  is  present,  the  reaction  of  faintness  following  his 
disappearance,  and  expressed  both  in  the  singing  and  acting  of 
“  Io  manco,  io  moro,’’and  the  scorn  of  Assur  conveyed  in  the 
first  duet  of  the  third  act.  Arsace  is  one  of  the  few  parts  written 
for  a  contralto  voice  which  have  an  important  share .  in  the 
dramatic  action  of  an  opera.  It  is  true  that  Mine.  Trebelli  makes 
every  part  which  she  fills  important  ;  hut  in  Semir amide  she  is 
more  constantly  on  the  stage  than  in  other  operas ;  and.  here 
the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  method,  and  the  force  of  her 
acting,  are  seen  to  unusual  advantage.  From  much  that  is 
excellent  one  may  single  out  the  dramatic  singing  of  the  first  reci¬ 
tative  and  the  hopeless  sorrow  conveyed  in  the  air  “In  se  barbara.” 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  fine  effect  produced  in  two  duets  ex¬ 
pressing  a  like  emotion  by  the  different  methods  of  Mine.  Trebelli 
and  MUe.  Titiens.  The  scorn  and  hatred  which  Mile.  Titiens 
interprets  with  a  slow,  stately  gesture  and  one  powerful  facial  ex¬ 
pression  is  represented  by  Mme.  Trebelli  in  a  succession  of  rapid 
and  impulsive  movements,  accompanied  by  a  varying  play  of  counte¬ 
nance.  The  Assur  of  Signor  Rota  has  received  rather  more  praise 
than  we  think  it  deserves ;  for,  although  he  sings  the  music  with  cor¬ 
rectness  and  some  fluency,  neither  his  acting  nor  his  singing  conveys 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  character.  There  is  a  want  oi  freedom  in 
his  gesture,  which  seems  never  to  reach  the  point  at  which  it  aims.. 
Ilis  costume  suggests  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  knave  ot 
spades.  The  fine  voice  and  good  delivery  of  Herr  Behrens  tell  well 
throughout  the  part  of  Oroe,  and  especially  in  the  concerted,  music, 
though  one  could  wish  that  his  intonation  were  more  certain ;  and 
the  excellence  of  Signor  Costas  style  does  more  than  is  generally 
done  for  the  two  impressive  recitatives  of  the  ghost.  Negligence 
or  incompetence  too  often  disfigures  the  performance  of  Idreno,  a 
small  but  not  unimportant  part ;  of  neither  of  these  faults  can 
Signor  Rinaldini  be  accused.  The  stage  management  of  the  opera 
might  be  greatly  improved  in  one  point.  The  spectacle  of  people 
wandering  hopelessly  about  after  each  other  in  what  is  in  the  last 
scene  supposed  to  be  darkness  becomes  ludicrous  lrom  the  amount 
of  light  upon  the  stage ;  and  the  situation  is  rendered  more  absurd 
by  the  curtailment  of  the  explanation  which,  in  the  original  libretto, 
is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 

At  Covent  Garden  Mme.  Patti  has  resumed  her  part  in  Don 
Giovanni  with  her  accustomed  dexterity  of  voice  and  movement ; 
and  Mile.  Thalberg,  who  was  the  Zerlina  in  Mme.  Patti’s  absence, 
has  made  her  first  appearance  as  Cherubino  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. 
She  sings  the  music  correctly  and  steadily,  and  it  is  not  easy  music 
to  sing ;  but  her  performance  shows  a  want  of  meaning  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  increased  experience  may  bring.  In  the  rendering  of 
Uer  Freischutz  at  this  house  Mile.  D’Angeri’s  Agatha,  though  it 
would  be  better  for  some  touch  of  real  passion,  is  a  good  piece  of 
singing  and  acting.  M.  Faures  Caspar  is  admirable  lor  the  glim 
recklessness  of  the  drinking  song  in  the  first  act  and  the  desperate 
joy  of  the  triumphant  scene  upon  which  the  curtain  falls.  His 
acting  during  the  incantation  invests  the  mimic  horrors  of  the 
stage°with  a  reality  which  is  the  more  surprising  when  one  con¬ 
siders  how  ill  the  scene  is  managed.  There  is  a  mixture  of  terror 
and  of  courage  which  rises  to  suppress  it,  increasing  with  the 
casting  of  every  bullet  up  to  the  fatal  seventh,  expressed  in  every 
look  and  gesture  of  the  singer,  who  in  the  last  act  of  the  opera 
gives  a  death  scene  which  is  powerful  and  impressive  without  any 
trace  of  repulsion.  M.  Faure’s  singing  is  no  less  admirable,  than 
his  acting,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  even  he  cannot  make  himself 
always  heard  through  the  din  of  the  orchestra,  the  exaggerated 
noise  of  which  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  constantly 
difficult  to  hear  the  vocal  music  over  that  which,  designed  as  an 
accompaniment,  is  gradually  pushing  the  thing  to  be  accompanied 
out  of  hearing. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  things  to  which  exception  can  be  taken 
in  the  performance  of  Lohengrin  at  Drury  Lane,  which 
has  given  to  the  English  public  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
an  opera  of  Wagner’s  as  it  should  be  heard.  The  story 
of  Lohengrin  was  told  at  length  upon  the  occasion’  of  its 
first  production  at  Covent  Garden,  when  a  doubt  was  expressed 
whether  the  many  beauties  of  the  work  would  be  found  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  dreariness  and  monotony  which  oppress  some  parts  of 
it.  ^The  excisions  at  Drury  Lane  have  been  judiciously  and  skil¬ 
fully  managed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  wearisome  scene 
between  Friedrich  and  Ortrud  in  the  second  act.  But  with  such 
an  Ortrud  as  Mile.  Titiens  it  would  be  possible,  not  only  to  endure, 
but  to  admire,  more  of  the  scene  than  is  given.  Only  a  great 
performer  could  succeed  in  making  one  wish  to  see  and  hear  more 
of  so  disagreeable  a  character  as  Ortrud ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
the  singing  and  acting  of  Mile.  Titiens.  One  especially  fine 
touch  is  discovered  in  her  acting  in  the  first  scene,  when 
Lohengrin  binds  Elsa  never  to  ask  whence  he  came  or  what 
he  is ;  here,  by  one  look  and  gesture,  Mile.  Titiens  con¬ 
veys  the  first  suggestion  to  Ortrud’s  mind  of  the  villany 
which  she  afterwards  carries  out.  More  obvious  than  this, 
but  no  less  full  of  force  and  of  concentrated  passion,  is  the 
gesture  of  hatred  and  defiance  with  which  she  follows  Elsa  into 
the  house  during  the  second  act.  That  Signor  Galassi,  who 
plays  Friedrich,  should  sing'  the  music  well  and  steadily  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  previous  achievements,  but  one 


was  hardly  prepared  for  the  dramatic  strength  which  he 
brings  to  the  part,  which  requires,  it  is  true,  little  beyond 
a  rude  vigour  in  the  interpretation.  That  however  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Signor  Galassi’s  performance.  It  is  rather 
hard  upon  the  singer  that  the  combat  between  Friedrich  and 
Lohengrin  should  not  be  arranged  with  any  aspect  of  reality.  As  it 
is  at  present  managed,  Lohengrin  strikes  a  few  blows  at  Friedrich  s 
sword  and  shield,  and  then  brings  him  to  the  earth  merely  by 
the  weight  given  to  his  own  shield.  To  some  this  may  convey 
a  poetical  notion  of  a  mystic  power  attached  to  the.  shield  which 
bears  the  swan  for  its  device,  but  to  the  general  it  must  look 
like  an  ill-managed  stage  fight.  Besides,  if  Lohengrin  could  rely 
upon  supernatural  assistance  to  bear  down  his  foes,  there  would  be  no 
particular  glory  owing  to  him  for  vanquishing  them.  In  other  points 
the  stage  effect  of  the  combat  is  excellent ;  not  a  little  of  its  merit  is 
due  to  the  dignified  presence  and  movement  of  Herr  Behrens, 
whose  Henry  the  Fowler  is  probably  the  best  thing  which  he  has 
done.  His  fine  voice  is  well  suited  to  the  music  of  the  character, 
and  his  intonation  is  far  more  correct  in  this  part  than  in  some, 
others.  The  Lohengrin  of  Signor  Campanini  is  a  performance  of 
unusual  merit.  The  singer  seems  to  have  recovered  the  tenor 
quality  of  his  voice,  which  at  one  time  disappeared;  and  even  were 
there  less  attraction  in  the  voice,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
a  tenor  who  can  sing  steadily  and  feelingly  througfi  such  a  part  as 
Lohengrin  with  hardly  a  tremulous  note.  There  is  no  more  mis¬ 
taken  belief  than  that  a  quavering  delivery  gives  an  appearance  of 
strength  to  a  voice  whose  natural  force  is  overtaxed;  and  the 
many  singers  who  apparently  hold  this  belief  might  learn 
a  useful  lesson  from  Signor  Campanini.  There  is  one  point 
in  Signor  Gampanini’s  singing  of  the  part  to  which  one 
is  disposed  to  object ;  and  that  occurs  in  the  last  act,  when  he 
answers  Elsa’s  prayer  that  he  'will  confide  to  her  his  secret  by  the 
assurance  that  there  is  no  cloud  upon  his  life.  A  fine  effect  which 
might  be  made  by  working  up  to  a  climax  upon  the  words,  “  Non 
vengo  io  gia  da  lungo  abbietto,  fra  gioia  vissi  e  fra  splendoi  is 
here  missed  by  the  singer.  But  he  seems  to  have  caught  accurately 
the  composer’s  spirit  in  his  conception  of  the  part,  as  well  in  his 
singing  as  in  his  chivalrous  bearing  and  spirited  acting.  The  Elsa 
.of  Mine.  Nilsson  is  full  of  passion  and  poetry..  From  her  first 
sorrowful  appearance  through  every  varying  emotion  of  the  part  to 
the  despairing  fall  upon  which  the  curtain  descends,  she  convinces 
the  listener  of  the  reality  of  what  is  passing  before  him.  There  is 
a  wonderful  abstraction  expressed  in  her  voice  and  look  in.  the 
passage  wherein  she  relates  her  dream  of  the  knight  who .  is  to 
come  as  her  champion ;  and  there  is  a  most  moving  truth  in  the 
anxiety  with  which  she  waits  alter  the  herald  has  called  upon  her 
knight  to  declare  himself.  As  the  prodigy  which  sails  down  tha 
river  is  gradually  seen  by  the  crowd  around,  and  they  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  excitement,  she  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  hope 
and  doubt  which  gives  the  more  force  to  the  burst  of  joy.  with 
which,  when  she  dares  to  look  up,  she  welcomes  the  realization  of 
her  vision.  There  is  a  singular  delicacy  in  the  singing,  of  “  Aurette 
a  cui  si  spesso,’’  every  note  of  which  seems  full  of  Elsa’s .  half- 
timid  happiness ;  and  the  changing  moods  of  delight  and  grief  in 
the  last  act,  as  Gottfried  reappears  and  Lohengrin  vanishes,  are 
rendered  with  a  rare  force  and  truth. 

Signor  Costa,  in  the  part  of  the  Herald,  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  steadiness  of  his  singing,  but  also  for  the  meaning  with 
which  he  gives  the  music,  and  acts  a  character  whose  province  of 
standing  still  and  declaiming  is  one  by  no  means  easily  filled..  The 
intonation  of  the  chorus  is  not  always  certain  ;  it  would  be  indeed 
marvellous  if  it  were  ;  and  one  should  rather,  admire  the  general 
steadiness  of  their  singing  than  find  fault  with  their  occasional 
errors.  Altogether,  the  performance  of  Lohengrin  at  Drury  Lane 
is  as  fine  a  thing  as  one  could  hope  to  see. 


RACING  AT  ASCOT. 

WE  referred  briefly  last  week  to  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  and  to 
the  victory  of  Thuringian  Prince,  which  could  not  have 
been  more  easily  accomplished.  There  were  twenty  runners  for 
this  attractive  race,  and  Lowlander  was  of  course  honoured  with 
the  top  weight.  Thorn  and  Spectator  had  also  quite  sufficient,  to 
carry,  nor  was  Lady  Patricia  particularly  favoured.  Thuringian 
Prince  and  Whitebait  were  leniently  treated  for  four-year-olds,  the 
latter  especiallv  so.  The  remainder  of  the  field  included  Lady 
Rosebery,  Daniel,  Grey  Palmer,  Moorlands,  and  the  Irish  steeple¬ 
chaser  Clonave,  a  fine-looking  horse,  but  altogether  out  of  his  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  race  of  this  description.  Some  false  starts  are  looked  for 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  Himt  Cup  and  Stewards’  Cup  races,  but 
they  only  numbered  five  or  six  on  this  occasion,  in  every  one  of 
which  Grey  Palmer  was  more  or  less  conspicuous.  AVhen  the  flag 
fell,  twenty  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,  Clonave,  who  had 
evidently  been  well  schooled  in  the  starting  business,  jumped  off, 
but  was  very  soon  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat.  The  race,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  and  as  was  the  case  last  year  when  Lowlander 
won,  was  virtually  a  gift  to  one  after  a  quarter  of  the  distance  had 
been  traversed.  A\  hen  once  Thuringian  Prince  was  let  out,  halt 
the  field  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle.  Both  Lowlander  and  Thom 
took  a  feeler  at  the  leader,  but  were  immediately  eased  when  it 
was  found  they  had  no  chance  of  catching  him.  In  fact,  the  half- 
brother  to  Prince  Charlie  was  never  seriously  challenged,  and 
passed  the  winning  post  at  his  leisure.  Whitebait  and  Lady 
Patricia,  who  fought  out  a  close  battle  for  second  honours,  only 
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obtained  the  notice  of  tlio  judge  on  sufferance.  Lowlander  was 
undoubtedly  second  best  in  tlie  race,  and,  with  Thuringian  Prince 
out  of  the  way,  would  have  repeated  his  victory  of  last  year;  while 
it  is  probable  that  Thorn  could  have  made  a  good  struggle  for  the 
third  place.  Those  who  took  note  of  Lowlander’s  running  in  the 
Hunt  Cup  profited  by  it  later  in  the  week,  and  the  Ascot  course 
seems  to  agree  wonderfully  with  the  son  of  Dalesman,  whose  public 
form  declined  rapidly  last  year  after  his  three  victories  at  the 
Royal  Meeting.  It  must  have  been  rather  tantalizing  to  the 
supporters  of  Lowlander  to  know  that  the  starting  of  Thuringian 
Prince  for  the  Hunt  Cup  was  in  doubt  almost  up  to  the  last  moment ; 
and  perhaps  they  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  the  final  decision 
been  adverse  to  his  running. 

There  was  very  fair  general  sport  on  the  Hunt  Cup  day.  Lilian, 
the  untired,  was  again  brought  out  for  a  two-mile  race,  and,  with 
9  st.  8  lbs.  on  her  back,  was  winning  the  Visitors’  Plate  easily 
from  a  moderate  field — so  easily,  in  fact,  that  she  was  unfortunately 
indulged  just  at  the  finish,  and  was  only  recovered  in  time  to 
allow  her  to  make  a  dead  heat  with  Beau  Brummell.  It  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  give  the  gallant  old  mare  the  trouble  of 
performing  so  long  a  journey  over  again ;  so  Beau  Brummell 
walked  over,  and  the  stakes,  such  as  they  were,  were  divided. 
But  it  was  .  hard  luck  for  Lilian  to  lose  the  Ascot  Stakes 
through  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  not  being  brought  to  the  front 
soon  enough,  and  the  Visitors’  Plate  through  being  pulled 
up  too  soon ;  and,  later  in  the  week,  she  had  to  do  some 
still  harder  work  without  even  a  chance  of  winning.  The  rich 
Coronation  Stakes  were  contested  by  a  very  poor  field,  of 
which  Regalade  would  have  been  by  far  the  best  had  she  been 
in  her  last  year’s  form  ;  but,  as  she  has  been  altogether  amiss  for 
some  time  past,  she  could  make  no  fight  against  Maud  Victoria, 
who  also  had  an  allowance  of  7  lbs.  Lord  Falmouth’s  ill-luck 
stuck  to  him  in  the  succeeding  race,  his  much-fancied  Fame  being 
beaten  by  Correggio,  a  son  of  Macaroni  and  Necklace,  who  only 
won,  however,  after  a  very  close  struggle  with  one  of  Mr.  Savile’s 
home-bred  two-year-olds.  A  still  greater  disappointment  was  in 
store  for  Lord  Falmouth  in  the  Ascot  Derby,  for  which  Spinaway 
was  cleverly  beaten  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Dartrey  (with  io  lbs. 
extra)  finishing  behind  the  pair.  So  complete  an  upset  of  public 
form  goes  a  good  way  to  prove  the  moderate  quality  of  the  three- 
year-olds,  who  really  do  not  run  two  weeks  alike.  But  Gilbert, 
who  was  one  of  the  high-priced  yearlings  of  1873,  has  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  trained,  and  may  be  only  just  beginning  to  show 
his  real  quality.  He  is  a  great,  powerful  horse,  but  he  was  beaten  so 
far  in  the  Derby  that  no  one  expected  to  see  him  overthrow  the  Oaks 
winner  a  fortnight  later,  especially  as  Spinaway  was  regarded  as  quite 
up  to  the  average  of  Oaks  heroines,  and  would  have  been  backed 
heavily  against  the  Derby  winner  had  Galopin  been  among  her 
opponents  at  Ascot.  He  was  entered  for  the  Ascot  Derby,  but 
was  reserved  for  the  Fernhill,  which  followed  immediately  after 
that  race.  The  Fernhill  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  week,  for 
Galopin  had  to  give  29  lbs.  to  such  flyers  as  Coronella  and  Bella  over 
a  course  which  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  two-year-olds.  lie  was 
quite  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  had  the  hitherto  unbeaten  Coronella 
at  his  mercy  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  yards.  He  romped  up 
the  hill  in  the  same  style  as  last  year,  while  Coronella  had  to  yield 
second  honours  to  Bella. 

The  second  day's  sport  was  wound  up  by  a  fair  race  between 
Balfe  and  Camballo  over  the  old  mile,  in  which  Prince  Solty- 
koff's  horse  proved  the  winner.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  Camballo  was  far  from  being  himself,  and  after  his  journey 
to  and  from  Paris  he  might  surely  have  been  allowed  some 
respite  from  work.  The  horse  has  been  amiss  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  if  he  is  ever  to  show  in  public  again  in  the  condition 
he  exhibited  on  the  Two  Thousand  day,  he  must  be  indulged 
with  a  rest.  Then  he  may  be  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  best 
of  them  when  September  comes  and  all  Yorkshire  assembles 
on  Doncaster  moor.  We  may  add  that,  though  Balfe  won  this 
race,  he  had  not  very  much  to  spare,  albeit  he  was  contending 
against  a  fagged  and  jaded  opponent.  Nor  did  he  exhibit 
greater  willingness  on  the  following  morning  when  he  had  to  meet 
Ladylove  on  the  same  course  ;  and  though  he  beat  her  at  the  end 
by  three  parts  of  a  length,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to 
finish  second.  Seymour  was  a  bad  third  to  Ladylove  and  Balfe, 
the  Derby  running  being  thus  once  more  reversed ;  but  we  suppose 
we  must  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  excuse  that  the  long  journey 
after  the  Grand  Prix  had  unsettled  him.  For  the  Windsor  Limited 
Handicap  three  of  the  Hunt  Cup  horses — Lowlander,  Lady 
Patricia,  and  Whitebait — were  opposed  by  Modena,  Miss  Toto,  and 
Trappist.  The  j  udgment  of  those  who  believed  Lowlander  second 
best  in  the  Htmt  Cup  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  his  hollow 
victory  over  the  horses  placed  second  and  third  in  that  race ; 
even  though  in  the  Windsor  Handicap  he  was  meeting  Whitebait 
and  Lady  Patricia  on  somewhat  better  terms,  the  difference  was 
not  enough  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  race. 
He. won  in  the  same  style  as  last  year,  and  that  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  he  won  as  perhaps  no  other  horse  in  England,  under 
equal  weight,  except  Prince  Charlie,  could  have  won.  Thirteen 
started  for  the  New  Stakes,  but  there  was  no  Galopin  among  them, 
and  Coltness,  who,  with  Pulcherrima,  surpassed  most  of  them  in 
point  of  condition,  was  returned  a  clever  winner. 

Then  came  the  Gold  Cup,  and  two  Englishmen  and  two  French¬ 
men  sent  representatives  to  contest  for  this  coveted  trophy.  Mr. 
Merry  ran  Doncaster  and  Lord  Ailesbury  Aventuriere ;  while 
Nougat  and  Peut-Etre  ran  for  Count  de  Lagrange,  and  Montargis 
for  Count  de  Juigne.  Doncaster  was  quite"  the  king  of  the  com¬ 


pany,  and,  not  having  been  overworked  during  his  racing  career, 
he  is  perfectly  sound.  Being  a  fresh  horse  also,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  horses  that 
had  already  done  a  large  amount  of  work  this  season.  Aventuriere, 
indeed,  looked  wonderfully  well  and  wiry,  but  she  is  not  of 
the  same  class  as  Doncaster.  Nougat  was  suffering  from  the 
same  cause  as  Perplexe  and  Camballo — namely,  fatigue  from 
long  journeys — Montargis  has  seen  his  best  (lay,  and  Peut- 
Etre,  who  was  started  to  make  the  running  for  her  stable-com¬ 
panion,  is  a  horse  inclined  to  blossom  in  autumn,  just  as  Lowlander 
blossoms  in  summer.  The  race  was  the  commonest  canter  for  Mr. 
Merry’s  horse  that  could  be  conceived,  not  one  of  his  four  oppo¬ 
nents  haying  a  chance  against  him  when  he  was  once  let  out. while 
Aventuriere  beat  the  foreign  division  fairly  enough.  The  discom¬ 
fiture  of  Nougat  had  of  course  the  effect  of  modifying  the  extrava¬ 
gant  estimate  that  had  been  formed  of  the  merits  of  Salvator. 
What  poor  mediocrities  the  tliree-years-olds  must  be,  both  French 
and  English,  when  the  second  in  the  French  Derby  and  Grand 
Prix  cannot  get  within  hail  of  a  good  five-year-old  !  It  may  be 
that  the  three-year-olds.,  with  the  exception  of  Galopin,  are  not 
very  brilliant ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Salvator  will 
have  no  five-year-olds  to  meet  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  therefore,  even 
if  he  is  only  the  best  of  a  moderate  lot,  that  will  be  about  sufficient. 
The  Thursday  in  Ascot  week  was  unusually  rich  in  good  things, 
for,  after  the  Cup  had  been  worthily  won  by  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Stockwells,  Lowlander  came  out  again  in  the  All-Aged  Stakes,  and 
disposed  of  Tangible,  Basnas,  and  Horse  Chestnut — not  a  bad  trio 
on  the  T.Y.C. — with  most  ridiculous  ease.  The  performance  was 
the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  two  days  before  Tangible  had 
given  proof  of  being  in  excellent  form  by  his  easy  defeat  of  Charon, 
Ecossais,  and  a  large  field  in  the  Queen’s  Stand'Plate.  The  Thir¬ 
teenth  Biennial  fell  to  Chaplet,  and  then  Bay  of  Naples,  after 
running  a,  dead  heat  with  Craig  Millar,  beat  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  horse 
for  the  St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes  in  the  deciding  heat.  Garterlv 
Bell,  who  was  third  and  last,  gave  additional  proof  that  Lord. 
Falmouth’s  horses  were  utterly  out  of  form,  and  Craig  Millar  sur¬ 
prised  every  one  by  making  so  close  a  fight  with  Bay  of  Naples. 
In  the  deciding  heat,  when  Mr.  Cartwright’s  horse  made  the  run¬ 
ning  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  Craig  Millar  was  very  soon  out  of  the 
race. 

The  last  day’s  racing  hardly  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
meeting,  but  after  the  excellent  sport  on  the  three  preceding  days, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  complain  of  any  slight  falling  off  towards  the 
end.  Ladylove  at  last  broke  the  spell  which  had  hung  over  Lord 
Falmouth’s  horses,  and  won  a  small  race  from  a  solitary  opponent, 
Markover ;  F.  Archer,  the  backers  of  whose  mounts  must  have  had 
a  weary  week  of  it,  at  the  same  time  scoring  his  first  and  only 
victory  during  the  meeting.  Seven  started  for  the  Alexandra 
Plate,  Doncaster  again  representing  Mr.  Merry  instead  of  Marie 
Stuart,,  and  Scamp,  Lily  Agnes,  Organist,  Lilian,  Feu  d’Amour, 
and  Figaro  II.  making  up  the  field.  Though  Doncaster  had  to 
carry  a  penalty,  and  Marie  Stuart,  who  is  supposed  to  be  his  supe¬ 
rior,  was  quite  well  and  fit  to  run,  and  would  have  had  a  lighter 
weight,  perhaps  Mr.  Merry  was  right  in  trusting  to  the  horse, 
who  was  wonderfully  fresh,  and  whose  Cup  race  had  been  a 
mere  exercise  canter.  Certainly  Doncaster  won  the  Alexandra 
Plate  just  as  easily  as  the  Gold  Cup  ;  for  though  the  verdict  was 
only  a  length,  the  distance  might  have  been  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased  at  his  jockey’s  pleasure.  Scamp  beat  all  the  rest 
fairly  enough,  and  in  second-class  company  is  no  doubt  a 
fair  staying  horse.  Lily  Agnes  was  always  an  overrated  mare, 
Organist  only  beat  Scamp  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  by  luck, 
and  Lilian,  though  ever  ready  to  gallop  any  number  of  "miles, 
could  have  no  chance  of  winning  against  opponents  of  such  calibre. 
She  lost  her  chances  earlier  in  the  week.  Either  after  or  before 
the  race  it  was  understood  that  Doncaster  was  sold  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and,  as  prices  go,  he  is  well  worth  the  money.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  grand-looking,  only  five  years  old,  and  the  probable 
successor  of  Blair  Athol  at  the  stud  when  that  illustrious  horse 
pays  the  debt  of  nature.  A  few  days  later,  and  Macaroni,  though 
fifteen  years  old,  fetched  over  seven  thousand  pounds,  so  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  a  large  price  having  been  paid  for 
Doncaster.  In  the  absence  of  Lowlander,  Thorn  was  credited  with 
the  Ascot  plate,  though  not  till  after  an  unexpectedly  close  struggle 
with  Tartine ;  and  Kaiser  won  the  Queen’s  Plate  from  Duke  °of 
Rutland  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  the  pair  cantering  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance,  and  the  winner  then  coming  away  at  his 
leisure.  Kaiser  may  very  likely  divide  the  Queen's  Plates  this 
season  with  Lilian,  instead  of  making  her  do  all  the  work,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  Savile  has  the  knack  of  breeding  horses  that  stand  hard 
work  for  a  wonderful  time.  So  ended  a  brilliant  meeting,  the 
honours  of  which  must  be  awarded  to  Doncaster  and  Lowlander. 


KE  VIEWS. 


MANCHESTER  AND  CROMWELL.* 

criHE  preface  to  the  documents  here  brought  together  has  some 
-*-  points  of  likeness  to  the  great  Revolution  with  one  stage  of 

*  The  Quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Oliver  Cromwell;  an. 
Episode  of  the  English  Civil  War.  Unpublished  Documents  relating 
thereto,  collected  by  the  late  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  with  Fragments  of  a  His¬ 
torical  Preface  by  Mr.  Bruce,  annotated  and  completed  by  David  Masson 
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which  they  are  concerned.  The  Civil  War  was  eminently  a  work 
which  was  begun  by  one  set  of  people  and  ended  by  another. 
Manchester  represents  its  earlier  and  Cromwell  its  later  stage.  The 
papers  in  this  collection  give  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  the 
process  which  transferred  the  direction  of  events  from  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Manchester  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cromwell,  from 
the  men  of  reform  to  the  men  of  revolution.  The  work  of 
editing  and  prefacing  the  documents  has,  somewhat  in  the  like 
sort,  passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bruce  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Masson.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  difference  between  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Masson 
which  there  was  between  Manchester  and  Cromwell :  still  here  is 
a  narrative  begun  by  one  man  and  ended  by  another.  Mr.  Masson 
has  both  filled  up  gaps  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  carried  it  on 
from  the  point  where  Mr.  Bruce  left  off.  And  the  effect  is  some¬ 
times  odd,  when  we  see  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  views  discussed  in  pas¬ 
sages  inserted  in  the  middle  of  his  own  text.  Not  that  we  have 
any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Masson.  He  simply  finds  himself 
under  the  difficulty  under  which  every  man  must  find  himself  who 
undertakes  to  continue,  and  still  more  to  fill  up  gaps  in,  another 
man’s  story.  At  one  point  Mr.  Masson  wisely  declines  to  fill  up 
the  gap  at  all.  This  is  when  Mr.  Bruce  is  drawing  a  picture  of 
Cromwell  in  1644.  Mr.  Bruce's  account  is  here  evidently  imper¬ 
fect,  and  Mr.  Masson  prudently  remarks : — 

He  would  be  a  rash  person  that  should  try  to  complete  an  unfinished 
character  of  Cromwell  by  any  one  else,  whether  for  1644  or  for  any  other 
epoch  of  Cromwell’s  life  ;  and  so  Mr.  Bruce’s  remarks  on  Cromwell 
have  been  left  with  his  asterisks  after  them  to  denote  their  incomplete¬ 
ness. 

One  would  have  liked  to  see  the  ending  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  picture  ; 
because  we  then  should  have  kuown  how  far  some  parts  of  it  are 
merely  dramatic,  and  how  far  Mr.  Bruce  really  meant  to  commit 
himself  to  a  share  iu  Cromwell’s  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Bruce  has 
spoken  of  Cromwell  at  this  time  as  a  resolute  soldier,  and  goes 
on : — 

He  was  much  more.  In  him  there  was  not  merely  a  pre-determined 
judgment  upon  the  points  in  dispute,  but  one  which  he  believed  to  be 
infallible,  because  communicated  to  his  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Call  it 
enthusiasm,  cant,  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  or  what  you  will.  He  saw  God’s 
Church  defiled  by  hirelings.  He  witnessed  how  they  strove  to  bring  back 
within  the  sacred  precincts  the  soul-destroying  trumpery  of  rejected  super¬ 
stitions.  They  who  profaned  God’s  Church  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
enemies  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  To  oppose  them  was  the  cause  of  God.  It 
was  in  this  cause,  uniting  the  hero  with  the  prophet,  that  he  drew  his 
sword  ;  and,  whenever  his  efforts  were  triumphant,  he  devoutly  believed 
the  success  to  be  a  token  of  God’s  approval — the  flashing  of  his  sword  to  be 
the  lightning  of  God’s  vengeance. 

This  is  doubtless  a  fair  picture  enough  of  one  side  of  Cromwell ; 
the  strange  thing  is  that  this  fierce  spirit  could  have  been  anyhow 
combined  with  the  principles  of  toleration  for  which,  at  this  time, 
Cromwell  was  pleading.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  yoke  of  tlie  fanatical  party  represented  by 
Cromwell  proved  lighter  than  that  of  the  more  decorous  and 
regular  Presbyterians  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  The 
history  of  the  dispute  between  the  two,  which  we  have  here  told 
by  the  actors  themselves  and  by  partisans  at  the  time,  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  elements,  the  distinction 
between  which  lurked  in  the  Parliamentary  party  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  gradually  changed  places.  Anything  that  brings  out 
how  gradual  was  the  rise  of  Cromwell,  how  little  any  one 
could  have  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
or  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  that  he  was  soon  to 
overtop  every  other  man  in  England,  is  a  real  help  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Captain  Crom¬ 
well  must  have  seemed  a  very  small  person  beside  Lord  Kiinbol- 
ton,  soon  to  be  Earl  of  Manchester.  A  generation  or  two  earlier 
the  houses  of  Cromwell  and  Montagu  were  more  on  a  level, 
if  that  of  Cromwell  had  not  rather  the  advantage ;  but  the  house 
of  Montagu  had  risen,  and  the  house  of  Cromwell  had  gone  down, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  far  broader  line  was  drawn  than 
now  between  the  peer  and  the  commoner.  Manchester  may 
pass  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the  moderate  section  of  the 
Parliamentary  party.  He  represents  the  men  who  wished  to 
establish  firm  safeguards  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  those  ecclesiastical  changes  which  in 
that  age  had,  through  the  false  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party,  become  identified  with  civil  liberty,  but  who  certainly 
never  looked  forward  to  beheading  the  King,  abolishing  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  turning  out  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
that  any  one  can  fancy  that  Cromwell  had  any  visions  of  these 
things  when  he  began,  any  more  than  Manchester  had  ;  only  the 
growth  of  circumstances  gradually  developed  them  in  the  mind  of 
Cromwell,  while  no  circumstances  could  have  developed  them  in 
the  mind  of  Manchester.  The  whole  story  illustrates  the  law  that 
in  a  revolution  the  most  ardent,  as  being  also  in  some  sense  the 
most  far-sighted,  party,  is  sure  to  come  to  the  front,  and  to  carry 
things  further  than  any  one  had  dreamed  of  at  the  beginning.  It 
further  illustrates  the  law  of  reaction  by  which  those  who  cfo  not 
go  forward  are  driven  to  go  backward  ;  but  it  also  brings  out  a 
point,  which  is  a  specially  honourable  feature  in  our  great  revolu¬ 
tion,  that  men  could  stand  still,  and  even  go  backward,  without 
drawing  on  themselves  the  vengeance  of  those  who  went  on 
further.  It  requires  some  little  effort  to  believe  that  the  Lord 
Kimbolton  whom  Charles  the  First  went  to  seize,  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  who  fought  against  the  King  and  acted  as  Speaker 
of  the  Lords  while  Lords  still  lasted,  is  the  same  man  who 
lived  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  died  at 


Whitehall  in  1671.  By  that  time  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  some 
early  passages  of  his  life,  as  Clarendon  certainly  forgot,  or  at  least 
wished  other  people  to  forget,  many  early  passages  of  his  life. 
Except  that  reaction  in  one  case  tended  to  worldly  advancement 
and  in  the  other  case  tended  to  its  opposite,  the  case  of  the  men 
who  were  rebels  under  Charles  the  First  and  courtiers  under 
Charles  the  Second  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  those  Bishops 
who  went  along  with  all  changes  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  with 
some  of  the  changes  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  but  were  in  the  end. 
turned  out  under  Elizabeth  for  cleaving  to  the  Pope.  In  both  cases 
men  lived  to  see  that  the  middle  course,  though  theoretically  it  might 
be  the  best,  could  not  work  in  practice,  and  that  there  was  no  choice 
but  either  to  go  on  or  to  fall  back.  Manchester  and  Roberts  fell 
back  to  their  own  advancement ;  Heath  and  Thirlby  fell  back  to 
their  own  loss  ;  but  the  process  of  mind  is  much  the  same  iu  both 
cases,  though  it  distinguishes  an  English  revolution  from  a  French 
one  that  Manchester  and  Roberts  could  safely  fall  back.  In  a  French 
revolution  they  would  certainly  have  been  guillotined  or  sent  to 
Cayenne.  Under  Cromwell,  his  old  opponent,  Manchester  was 
summoned  to  the  new-fashioned  House  of  Lords,  and  could  safely 
disobey  the  summons. 

The  letters  and  other  papers  collected  in  this  volume  come 
within  the  second  half  of  the  year  1644.  By  that  time  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  parties  and  the  two  men  had  begun  clearly 
to  show  themselves,  and  they  were  further  stirred  up  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Scot  Crawford,  who,  as  a  strict  Presbyterian,  threw 
all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  Manchester  and  against  the  objects 
of  Cromwell.  The  charges  brought  by  Cromwell  against  Man¬ 
chester  come  g&rerally  to  this,  that  Manchester  was  backward  iu 
the  cause,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  bringing  the  King  “  too  low.” 
Such  a  feeling  on  Manchester’s  part  is  likely  enough,  without  sus¬ 
pecting  him  of  any  treason  to  the  cause  in  which  ire  had  embarked. 
To  bring  the  King  too  low  would  have  been  distinctly  contrary  to 
the  objects  of  the  party  to  which  Manchester  belonged.  But 
warfare  cannot  be  carried  on  according  to  strictly  Parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics,  and  the  same  kind  of  conduct  which 
would  be  praiseworthy  moderation  in  a  strife  within  the  walls 
of  a  senate-house  looks,  in  actual  strife  in  the  field,  like 
a  failure  of  military  duty.  Add  to  this  the  difference  in  character 
between  Manchester  and  his  lieutenant.  At  this  distance  of  time 
there  seems  something  grotesque  in  the  notion  of  Cromwell  being 
second  in  command  toManchester.  Butwe  must  remember  that,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  Cromwell  had  had  no  more  military  experience 
than  Manchester,  while  Crawford,  who  had  seen  real  service  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  Germany,  would  seem  fitted  to  be  the  military 
instructor  of  both  alike.  But  Cromwell  had  by  this  time  shown 
some  portion  of  what  was  in  him,  while  Manchester  had  also 
shown  what  was  in  him ;  the  qualities,  namely,  of  an  amiable  and 
patriotic  nobleman,  better  suited  for  Parliamentary  than  for  mili¬ 
tary  action,  and  whose  objects  were  wholly  different  from  those  of 
his  daring  lieutenant.  Differences  between  two  men  so  placed  with 
regard  to  one  another  could  not  fail  to  arise,  and  the  original  papers 
which  form  the  record  of  those  differences  form  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Bruce’s  collection.  First  come  a  number  of  letters  passing  between 
Manchester  and  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms  sitting  at  Derby 
House  ;  then  two  narratives  from  Manchester's  side  ;  and,  lastly, 
Cromwell’s  own  narrative,  followed  by  notes  of  evidence  against 
the  Earl.  The  whole  matter,  important  as  it  seemed  at  the  time, 
proved  only,  as  Mr.  Bruce  called  it,  an  episode.  The  personal 
question  between  Cromwell  and  his  chief  was  merged  in  the  greater 
question  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  and  the  New  Model.  By 
that  Manchester  was  quietly  shelved,  and  he  appears  from  this  time 
only  in  the  Parliamentary  sphere  for  which  he  was  better  fitted, 
living  on,  as  we  have  seen,  to  receive  honours  alike  from  the  Pro¬ 
tector  and  from  the  restored  King. 

All  these  papers  are  among  the  most  genuine  materials  lor  the 
history  of  the  time.  But  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  the  paper 
which  is  headed  “  Statement  of  an  Opponent  of  Cromwell.”  Here 
we  see  how  Cromwell’s  doings  looked  in  the  eyes  of  a  neighbour 
and  brother-officer,  who  was  evidently  of  the  straitest  Presbyterian 
sect,  but  who  at  least  knew  how  to  express  himself  in  truly  racy 
language,  though  without  any  very  great  regard  for  grammar. 
We  first  get  a  picture  of  “  the  now  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell 
being  then  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  ”• — “  then  ”  was  no  more 
distant  time  than  “  almost  two  years  since  ” — “  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  I  well  knowing  that  he  had  some 
part  of  his  estate  lying  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  a  good  part  of  my 
own  estate  lying  in  the  same  Isle.”  This  fellow-islander  of 
Cromwell's  brings  out  one  or  two  points  which  remind  us  of 
earlier  days.  Cromwell’s  eye  had  marked  the  natural  strength  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  of  the  fen-land  generally,  as  it  had  been 
marked  long  before  him  by  Hereward  and  the  younger  Simon : _ 

Collonel  Cromwell,  perceiving  what  might  be  done  in  the  lie  by  a  smalle 
party,  at  my  coming  to  him  at  Cambridge  he  told  me  he  would  make  the 
lie  of  Ely  the  strongest  place  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  out  with  all 
the  wreches  and  ungodly  men,  and  he  would  place  in  it  godly  and  precious 
peopell,  ar.d  he  would  make  it  a  place  for  God  to  dwell  "in.  '  I  speakea  to 
him  to  helpe  me  to  some  of  moneys  that  I  had  layd  out  of  my  purse  lon^e 
before  and  some  moneys  to  pay  my  souldiers  ;  he”  tolld  me  I  might  sett°a 
tax  upon  the  inhabitene  of  the  lie  to  pay  myselfe,  which  I  denyed,  and 
thought  it  was  not  fitt  for  me  to  rayse  moneys  to  pay  myselfe. 

Presently  follows : — 

I  did  heare  Collonell  Cromwell  about  a  yeare  sene  say  to  a  gentleman  as 
we  ware  going  to  the  Earle  of  Manchester’s  quarters  in  St.  Jones,  that  if 
he  had  but  Marsland  and  Holland  joyned  to  the  lie  of  Ely  he  would  make 
it  the  strongest  thinge  in  the  world,  for  ther  he  had  three  of  the  finest  ports 
of  the  world,  and  that  he  could  keepe  them  against  all  the  strengk  that 
could  be  mayd  against  them. 
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“St.  Jones ’’seems  to  have  puzzled  both,  editors;  we  venture  to 
risk  the  conjectural  emendation  of  “  St.  Ives.”  The  spirit  alike  of 
the  Presbyterian  officer  and  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  landowner  comes 
out  in  the  description  which  he  gives  of  what  really  was  done  in 
tho  Isle.  Cromwell,  he  says,  promised  great  things,  and  received 
large  sums  of  money :  — 

Yctt  at  this  day  the  lie  is  in  noe  posture  then  it  was  in  at  the  time  when 
he  came  into  it,  ouely  it  is  become  a  meere  Amsterdam,  for  in  the  chefest 
churches  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  souldiers  have  gonn  up  into  the  pulpitts 
both  in  the  forenoone  and  the  afternone  and  preached  to  the  whole  parish, 
and  our  ministers  have  satt  in  ther  seatt  in  the  church,  and  durst  not 
attempt  to  preach,  it  being  a  common  thinge  to  preach  in  private  houses 
night  anddav,  tliev  having  gott  whole  famalyes  as  Independents  into  that 
He  from  London  and  otli  r  places  under  ther  command,  lykwise  haveing 
mavd  poore  men  of  that  lie  captaines  onely  as  I  conceive  because  they  prot- 
fess'  themselves  Independents,  and  such  as’have  filld  dung  carts  both  before 
they  wore  captaines  and  sine  ;  they  frequently  rebaptisc  tho  peopeli  of  that 
He,  and  thos  captaines  have  power  to  commit  to  prison,  and  by  aletterfrom 
Coll.  Cromwell  to  the  Committee,  the  coppy  whereof  I  have,  he  doth  com¬ 
mand  that  Committey  that  they  should  not  release  any  prisoner  committed 
by  his  olfecers,  soe  that  the  hole  He  is  soe  awde  that  they  dare  not  seekefor 
ther  libertyes. 

One  unversed  in  Anglian  geography  might  he  tempted  to  think 
that  “joining  Holland”  to  the  Isle  and  “making  it  a  mere 
Amsterdam  ”  were  processes  which  had  something  to  do  with  one 
another. 

The  pictures  of  the  Independent  part  of  the  army,  as  seen  from 
a  rigid  Presbyterian  point  of  view,  are  charming: — 

If  von  lookc  upon  bis  ownc  regiment  of  horse  see  what  a  swarme  tlier  is 
of  thos  that  call  themsdves  the  godly  ;  some  of  them  profess  they  have  sene 

vissions  and  had  revel  bit  ions. 

Lookc  on  Coll.  Flettwoods  regiment  with  his  Major  Ilarreson,  what  a 
cluster  of  preaching  offerers  and  troopers  ther  is. 

Lookewhat  a  company  of  troopers  are  thrust  into  other  regiments  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  most  of  them  Independents,  whome  they  call  Godly 
pretiouse  men  ;  nay,  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  allmost  all  our  horse  be  mayd 
of  that  faction. 

The  more  formal  narratives,  especially  Cromwell’s  own,  of  course 
claim  a  higher  historical  value  ;  hut  nothing  is  more  precious  in 
its  own  way  than  papers  of  this  kind,  which  so  thoroughly  let  us  I 
into  the  local  and  personal,  as  well  as  the  general,  passions  of  the 
moment. 


LAWSON’S  NEW  GUINEA.* 

~\X 7 HEX  a  new  writer  comes  before  the  public  with  his  report 
W  of  a  country  hitherto  unknown,  and  invites  its  acceptance 
of  adventures  and  observations  not  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  or  the  powers  of  travellers  at  large,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
look  for  something  in  the  way  of  credentials,  if  not  for  the  good 
faith  of  the  tale  lie  has  to  tell,  at  all  events  for  his  competency  as 
an  observer  and  reporter.  Of  all  means  of  access  to  general  con¬ 
fidence  there  are  none  perhaps  more  potent  or  persuasive  than 
such  certificates  of  trustworthiness  and  responsibility  as  go  with 
the  possession  of  rank  or  title  in  the  public  service  of  the 
country.  Army  or  navy  commissions,  admitting  as  they  do  of  being 
readily  verified,  are  among  the  foremost  of  this  kind  of  credentials. 
A-  writer  has  only  to  supplement  his  name  with  a  reference  for 
which  the  Army  'or  Navy  List  may  he  consulted  at  a  glance, 
and  the  public  will  need  no  further  introduction.  Whatever 
novelty  or  marvel  lie  may  have  to  tell  will  at  least  he  listened 
to  with  the  deference  arising  from  a  good  preliminary  understand¬ 
ing.  Respectable  antecedents,  it  is  felt,  will  be  forthcoming,  if 
needful.  There  is  a  character  to  he  lost,  or  a  fairly-earned  repu¬ 
tation  to  he  put  in  jeopardy.  This  is  why  the  published  work  of  a 
duly  authorized  professor  must  of  necessity  carry  with  it  a  weight 
which  no  nameless  aspirant  can  hope  to  obtain  by  the  mere  array 
of  his  facts  or  logic  of  his  arguments.  But  then  this  professional 
rank  must  hear  the  stamp  of  public  warranty  and  the  means  of 
verification.  It  is  not  because  any  man  cau  dub  himself  pro¬ 
fessor  of  insect-killing  or  of  curing  smoky  chimnej'S  that  we  are 
to  how  down  to  him  as  to  an  unquestionable  authority,  even 
in  bis  special  line  of  craft  or  business.  Mankind  at  large  will 
hardly  accept  on  his  own  showiug  Professor  Holloway  as  the  ac¬ 
credited  healer  of  all  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  or  see  in  Professor  Harri¬ 
son  the  unchallengeable  “  strongest  man  in  the  world.”  Anybody 
in  these  days  of  liberty  may  make  free  with  rank  and  title,  within 
certain  wide  limits  at  least,  and  consequently  it  the  more  behoves 
those  who  possess  the  genuine  badge  to  guard  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  confusion  with  wearers  of  the  spurious  article.  It  is  in 
no  spirit  of  idle  curiosity,  still  less  out  of  any  captious  or  sceptical 
turn  of  mind,  that  we  ask  why  Captain  J.  A.  Lawson  omits  to  tell 
us  in  what  service,  or  in  what  country,  even  on  which  element,  he 
attained  the  rank  which  his  title-page  exhibits.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
restrict  the  claim  to  such  a  title  within  the  pages  of  our  insular  Army 
or  Navy,  or  even  Volunteer,  List.  If  won  by  colonial  service,  it 
would  all  the  more  prepare  us  to  go  along  with  the  writer  as  one 
likely  to  face  and  to  record  new  incidents  of  travel  with  somewhat 
of  the  fitness  which  comes  of  experience  beyond  the  routine  of 
home  life  or  the  jogtrot  ideas  of  the  Old  World.  We  conless  our¬ 
selves  at  the  outset  at  a  loss  in  what  aspect  or  capacity  to  speak 
of  Captain  .1.  A.  Lawson,  mainly  because  lie  forbears  to  speak  of 
himself.  Being  at  Sydney,  he  tells  us,  in  November  1871,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  exploring  the  interior  of  New  Guinea,  a 
country  that  had  a  great  charm  for  him  as  being  hut  little  known 

*  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  JVew  Guinea.  By  Captain  J.  A.  Lawson. 
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to  Europeans,  and  therefore  affording  a  new  field  for  the  naturalist 
and  adventurer.  On  his  qualifications  as  a  naturalist,  as  shown 
by  wbat  he  has  to  observe  touching  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
novel  region  traversed,  we  are  spared  to  a  great  extent  the  re¬ 
sponsible  task  of  pronouncing  by  his  own  modest  admission,  borne 
out  as  it  abundantly  is  by  bis  own  pages,  of  a  want  of  all  previous 
study  of  the  kind.  It  is  under  the  second  category  that  he  comes 
more  strictly  within  the  range  of  our  criticism.  Here  assuredly, 
if  Mr.  Disraeli’s  test  is  to  hold  good  that  adventures  are  for  the  ad¬ 
venturous,  Captain  Lawson  goes  some  way  to  make  good  his  title. 

Contradictory  reports  prevailed  in  Sydney  respecting  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Papuans.  Instead  of  being  fierce,  treacherous,  and 
thievish,  as  more  commonly  supposed,  Captain  Dobbs  of  the 
Nautilus,  who  had  done  a  good  business  in  trading  to  the  island, 
described  them  as  gentle  and  inoffensive,  albeit  somewhat  given  to 
thieving.  With  him  and  his  ship  our  author  resolved  on  trusting 
his  fortunes,  leaving  Port  Jackson  late  in  the  month  of  May,  1872. 
For  the  purpose  of  transit  in  a  country  where  horses  or  qxen, 
even  if  safely  transported  thither,  would  be  useless,  all  de¬ 
pended  on  providing  suitable  hearers.  These  were  to  hand  in 
the  persons  of  Toolo,  a  Lascar,  who  had  been  two  years  in  his 
service,  an  intelligent  and  faithful  fellow,  and  three  Australian 
aborigines,  Tom,  Joe,  and  Billy,  who  confessed  to  having  led  a 
vagabondish  kind  of  life,  but  bad  picked  up  a  little  learning,  two 
of  them  being  able  to  read  very  tolerably.  Tom  bolted  up  the 
country  before  the  day  of  sailing  came,  hut  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  landed  in  due  course  at  the  village  of  Iloutree,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  New  Guinea.  This  place  is  described  as  con¬ 
taining  263  souls,  including  Kilee,  the  old  chief,  and  five  or  six 
“  orangs  ”  or  magistrates  under  him,  living  by  fishing  and  by 
trading  with  the  Dutch,  who  take  from  them  spices,  drugs,  gums, 
sundry  valuable  woods  and  hark,  birds  of  paradise,  skins  of 
monkeys,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pearls  of  an  inferior  kind.  Like  the  black 
races  at  large,  they  were  mostly  drunk  as  long  as  rum  wa3  to  he 
had.  Their  huts  were  scattered  about  under  fine  trees,  and  had 
large  and  cultivated  gardens  attached,  growing  pumpkins,  yams, 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  people 
were  very  friendly,  and,  though  they  at  first  laughed  at  Captain  Law¬ 
son’s  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  interior,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  serve  him.  For  twelve  dollars  apiece  per  month,  two  guides 
were  secured  out  of  a  number  of  anxious  volunteers,  having  a 
smattering  of  English,  with  a  little  Dutch,  French,  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  Aboo,  the  eldest,  about  fifty  years  old,  was  a  most  re¬ 
pulsive  fellow,  with  the  mark  of  a  tremendous  sword-cut  across 
the  face.  He  was  only  four  feet  three  inches  in  height,  but  strong 
enough  to  lift  four  or  five  hundredweight  with  ease.  Danang,  thirty 
years  younger,  was  also  very  strong,  but  lazy,  and  for  a  Papuan 
very  good-looking.  On  the  10th  of  July  the  party  made  their  start, 
with  uo  more  baggage  or  equipment  than  a  small  quantity  of  tea  and 
coffee,  some  medicines,  pickles,  and  preserves, a  set  of  instruments  for 
observations,  twenty-four  pounds  of  ship  biscuit,  and  half-a-dozen 
bottles  of  brandy,  whereof  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  two 
were  smashed  by  a  stumble  on  the  part  of  Billy,  who  before  this 
had  been  found  helplessly  drunk,  having  drained  another  bottle  and 
earned  for  himself  a  hearty  thrashing.  Game  being  pronounced 
abundant,  they  depended  for  food  upon  their  arms,  Captain  Lawson 
carrying  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  a  fowling-piece,  a  six-chambered 
pistol,  and  a  cutlass,  his  attendants  an  old  musket  each  and  their 
knives.  For  a  long  way  them  route  lay  through  dense  forest,  skirting 
a  vast  salt  marsh  or  half-dried  arm  of  the  sea.  Splendid  timber  was 
met  with ;  one  tree  like  a  European  elm  was  measured,  and  found 
337  feet  in  height,  and  84  ft.  7  in.  round  the  trunk.  Parrots  and 
monkeys  swarmed  in  every  tree,  and  yielded  interminable  sport. 
The  wallah  tree  also  abounds,  hearing  nuts  the  shape  and  size  of 
small  lemons,  insipid  unless  roasted.  Teak,  camphor,  laurel,  palms, 
and  bamboos  are  plentiful,  besides  what  Captain  Lawson  thought 
to  be  a  sandal  tree.  Tangled  creepers  and  parasitic  plants  form 
an  agreeable  and  sheltering  growth.  The  uttersilence  at  night  pre¬ 
sented  a  strange  contrast  with  the  hubbub  of  animal  life  during  the 
day.  Nowand  then  distant  shots  were  heard — asign  that  the  natives, 
strange  to  say,  had  firearms.  A  village  was  passed  from  time  to  time, 
and  all  available  hospitality  shown  by  the  inhabitants.  By  the 
bank  of  a  large  river  a  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  deer  were  sighted, 
the  old  buck  dropping  to  our  traveller’s  rifle,  and  ere  long  three 
crocodiles  came  paddling  down  the  stream,  attracted  by  the  blood 
of  the  animal,  their  appearance  setting  the  party  to  flight.  Another 
large  deer,  of  a  species  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  called  by 
Aboo  das  mellan,  was  found  killed  hv  a  moolah  or  tiger,  who  had 
been  heard  long  into  the  night  crunching'  its  bones.  The  terror  of 
the  moolah  kept  the  native  followers  perpetually  on  the  qui  vice. 
To  this  animal  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  lively  part  of  the 
narrative  before  us.  It  is  the  means  of  bringing  out  an  amount  of 
prowess  on  the  part  of  the  writer  which  may  rouse  to  envy  the 
most  accomplished  and  venturous  of  Eastern  tShekarries.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  would  even  in  imagination  feel  equal  to  facing  a 
wounded  tiger,  and  despatching  him  with  a  knife  : — 

Finding  himself  distanced,  the  moolah,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his 
fore  legs,  turned  back,  and  again  came  towards  me,  before  I  had  time  to 
ram  home  a  bullet.  There  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  run,  and  run  I  did 
till  I  went  sprawling  over  a  fallen  trunk.  Before  I  could  rise  the  beast  was 
upon  me,  and  with  a  growl  of  satisfaction  and  anticipated  vengeance,  as  I 
thought,  took  me  into  his  clutches.  I  had  a  long  dagger-knife  in  my  waist 
belt,  and  I  drew  it  with  all  speed,  and  fright  lending  111c  more  than  my 
usual  strength,  I  drove  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  creature’s  side.  Turning 
savagely  on  feeling  the  pain,  it  seized  the  knite  in  its  powerful  jaws  and 
broke  it.  It  was  its  last  act,  for  immediately  it  fell  dead  without  a 
groan  ;  and  with  great  relief  of  mind  I  extricated  myself  from  under  the 
carcase. 
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Upon  hearing  mv  call,  my  companions  came  up.  They  were  rather 
alarmed,  for  I  was  drenched  with  the  moolah’s  blood,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
cut  a  ghastly  figure  ;  but  they  soon  regained  their  courage  when  they  saw 
the  dead  body,  and  were  convinced  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  personally. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  bruises  and  scratches  from  the  animal’s 
claws,  I  was  unhurt.  My  escape  was  certainly  remarkable,  and  a  cause  for 
great  gratitude  toward  the  Almighty. 

This  moolah,  a  female,  was  exactly  like  that  of  Bengal,  but  hand¬ 
somer,  7  feet  3  inches  from  nose  to  end  of  tail.  A  male,  7  inches 
longer,  was  dropped  shortly  afterwards  whilst  devouring  a 
deer.  The  moolah  is  peculiar  in  giving  out  a  screech  like  the 
hytena,  though  ten  times  worse  ;  a  more  horrifying  outcry,  lasting 
all  night,  intensified  as  it  was  by  horrible  vultures,  our  author 
never  heard.  lie  might  have  thought  the  forest  haunted  by 
demons.  To  fall  into  the  jaws  of  a  creature  like  the  moolah 
seems,  however,  far  from  being  the  quietus  we  should  expect  to 
find  it.  The  rascal  Billy  having  gone  to  sleep  on  his  watch,  our 
author  was  roused  by  loud  cries  just  in  time  to  see  a  large  moolah 
disappear  in  the  jungle  with  poor  Danang  in  his  mouth.  Happily, 
ere  anything  could  be  done,  the  black  walked  back  again,  somewhat 
badly  bitten  about  the  arm  and  shoulder.  His  report  was  that, 
being  suddenly  woke  up  and  dragged  along  with  unpleasant  rough¬ 
ness,  he  began  to  punch  violently  at  the  creature  with  his  right 
fist,  which  was  free,  whereupon,  astounded  by  the  strange  resist¬ 
ance  it  met  with,  it  left  him  lying  in  the  jungle. 

Our  author  can  speak  of  having  been  himself  and  having  seen 
others  in  the  jaws  of  a  tiger,  but  this  escape  of  Danang  s  was 
the  most  marvellous  that  ever  came  under  his  notice.  He  had 
himself  as  hairbreadth  an  escape  from  a  wild  bull,  who  made  a  rush 
after  receiving  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder : — 

The  impetus  of  his  rush  was  so  great,  that  the  bull  was  carried  twenty 
paces  beyond  me  ;  but  lie  wheeled  instantly,  and  taking  no  notice  of  a  shot 
from  Aboo,  rushed  down  upon  me  more  fiercely  than  in  the  first  charge.  I 
was  fairly  unnerved,  and  ran  with  all  my  might  to  gain  the  cover  of  a 
clump  of  trees  that  grew  close  at  hand.  1  had  almost  reached  them  when  I 
felt  a  terrible  shock  in  the  rear,  and  became  aware  that  I  was  spinning 
through  the  air.  I  fell  on  my  right  side  with  sufficient  force  to  knock  the 
breath  out  of  me,  but  providentially  I  did  not  lose  consciousness,  or  else  my 
bones  would  have  been  left  to  crumble  to  dust  on  that  solitary  plain,  for 
Taurus  had  not  done  with  me  yet.  Before  I  had  time  to  collect  myself  and 
attempt  to  rise,  I  felt  his  feverishly  hot  breath  pulling  on  my  face.  He  tried 
hard  to  gore  me,  and  several  times  rammed  down  his  head  at  me  with  tre¬ 
mendous  impulse  ;  but  by  moving  my  body  quickly  to  either  side,  I  con¬ 
trived  to  escape  the  blows.  My  pistol  was  still  in  my  belt,  and  I  drew  it 
and  fired  four  shots  at  the  bull’s  head,  which  had  the  effect  of  confusing  him 
a  little;  but  how  matters  would  have  ultimately  ended  is  very  doubtful,  had 
not  Aboo  come  up  and  put  a  bullet  through  the  brute’s  shoulder,  which 
brought  him  down  across  my  legs  with  crushing  weight.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  from  under  the  enormous  carcase,  even  with  Aboo’s  help  ;  and 
when  at  length  I  was  released,  I  could  hardly  stand,  so  much  was  I  shaken 
and  bruised.  However,  no  bones  were  broken,  and  1  had  cause  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  had  escaped  with  my  life. 

Beyond  feeling  a  little  faint,  and  requiring  to  lie  pulled 
round  by  a  draught  of  brandy,  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
held  out  so  long"  after  being  served  round  repeatedly  during 
the  march,  aided  by  a  score  or  so  of  leeches,  which  the  faithful 
Aboo  ran  and  fetched  in  a  trice,  no  great  harm  was  experienced 
by  our  traveller  from  a  toss  which,  by  Aboo’s  calculation  and 
his  own,  was  at  least  thirty  feet.  Nor  is  it  in  endurance 
only  that  he  is  able  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  ordinary  men  of 
sport.  His  powers  of  sight  and  hand  are  equally  above  the 
common.  He  thinks  nothing  of  bringing  down  one  of  a  herd 
of  wild  goats  at  a  distance  of  at  least  six  hundred  yards ;  while 
those  who  have  hitherto  had  most  to  tell  of  the  animal  life  of  New 
Guinea  have  never  been  able  to  sight  an  individual  goat.  Monkeys 
seem  to  have  abounded  of  a  sice  only  met  with  by  previous  ex¬ 
plorers  in  the  African  forests ;  a  male  5  feet  3  inches  high  being 
brought  down  by  Aboo,  his  mate,  5  feet  in  height  and  39  inches 
round  the  chest,  dropping  from  a  tree  at  the  same  time  to  a  shot 
from  Captain  Lawson,  witli  a  crash  that  shook  the  ground,  yet 
retaining  strength  enough  to  get  upon  her  feet  until  a  pistol  bullet 
made  her  give  up  the  ghost.  Both,  though  horribly  repulsive,  are 
described  as  humau  to  a  degree  which  almost  makes  one  shudder  to 
hear  their  slaughter  spoken  of  so  coolly.  The  forehead  was  not  so 
low  as  in  most  apes,  nor  the  nose  so  flat.  The  skin  of  the  face  was 
wrinkled  and  swarthy,  but  had  no  hair  upon  it.  Each  hand  had 
forefinger  and  a  thumb,  but  there  were  only  four  toes  on  each  foot. 
Eingers  and  toes  alike  had  nails  like  those  of  a  human  being.  Aboo 
had  seen  plenty  of  this  species  before,  always  some  distance  inland, 
which  must  account  for  their  never  having  been  noticed  by  voyagers 
familiar  with  the  coast.  By  the  natives  they  are  called,  we  learn, 
tilang-noo,  the  “  wild  man,”  their  cry  being  like  the  whimpering  of 
an  idiot.  Our  regret  that  the  carrying  powers  of  the  party  should 
have  been  unequal  to  bringing  away  the  skins  of  animals  so  rare 
and  precious  is  merged  in  that  with  which  we  hear  of  the  mis¬ 
chance  which  befel  the  entire  stock  of  spoil  accumulated  by  them  in 
the  journey  ;  a  desperate  melee  with  a  native  tribe,  in  which  poor 
Joe  and  Danang  were  killed  and  all  the  goods  and  chattels  lost, 
making  it  necessary  to  beat  a  retreat  when  the  North-Eastern  coast 
was  by  calculation  but  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  These 
natives  were  unexpectedly  formidable.  Whence  they  got  their 
“pikes,  curved  swords,  and  flint  muskets,”  or  whence  the  chief  just 
before  met  with  got  his  pair  of  enormous  horse-pistols,  which 
looked  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  is  a  question  which 
we  wish  our  traveller  had  put,  seeing  tliat  he  had  picked  up 
by  this  time  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Papuan  tongue, 
whereof  he  treats  us  to  a  specimen  from  time  to  time.  The  river 
Royal,  for  example,  discovered  aud  named  by  him,  bears,  on  the 
chiefs  authority,  the  native  name  of  “  Chingoo  mallan,”  the  river 


of  the  god  Chin,  who,  according  to  Papuan  mythology,  created  all 
the  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  in  the  world,  with  the  fish  that  dwell  m 
them,  while  his  three  brothers,  Am,  Looshang,  and  Dillah,  made 
the  earth,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  their  sister,  Moushat,  gave 
being  to  all  winged  creatures,  as  birds,  bats,  and  insects.  Only 
one  language,  he  writes,  is  spoken  on  the  island,  though  of  that 
many  of  the  words  are  derived  from  the  Malay,  Iiiudostauee, 
Chinese,  and  other  tongues.  He  found  it  easy  to  learn  and 
pleasant-sounding',  being  spoken  with  a  clear,  distinct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  without  any  disagreeable  guttural  twang.  How  Ilindostanee 
words  can  have  made  their  way  into  regions  so  secluded  to  all 
appearance  from  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large,  is  oue  of  the 
many  things  which  readers  of  Captain  Lawson  s  book  must  wish  to 
see  explained.  .  . 

Among  the  main  geographical  discoveries  reported  by  Captain 
Lawson  on  his  line  of  route  is  that  of  the  river  Rot'al,  a  mile 
broad  below  its  confluence  with  the  Gladstone,  which  must  tall 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  near  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  outfall  of  so  noble  a  stream  should  have,  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  navigators  who  from  time  immemorial  have 
thronged  the  Banda  Sea,  Torres  Straits,  and  islands  adjacent, 
and  of  the  surveyors  to  whom  we  owe  very  fine  charts  of  the 
archipelago,  whatever  mystery  may  have  hitherto  shrouded  the 
interior  of  New  Guinea.  An  extensive  volcanic  range  is  also 
reported,  in  great  part  extinct.  Near  Lake  Alexandrina,  how¬ 
ever,  1,597  feet  above  the  sea,  a  dense  column  of  smoke  was 
seen,  following  which,  for  fifteen  miles,  a  tremendous  crater  was 
reached,  and  found  to  be  three  miles  and  a  quarter  m  circum¬ 
ference.  The  summit  was  scaled  in  six  hours  time,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  found  too  perpendicular  for  descent,  which  was  also  pre¬ 
cluded  by  the  smoke  and  sulphurous  fumes.  Mount  Vulcan,  as  the 
Papuan  Etna  was  named  by  him,  is  estimated  by  our  author  to  be 
3,1 17  feet  from  base  to  summit.  The  smoke  and  fiery  glare  made 
a  welcome  landmark  on  the  retreat  of  the  party,  as  did  also  the 
mighty  cone,  his  crowning  geographical  glory,  pictured  in  the 
frontispiece.  Mount  Hercules,  which  he  calculated  at  first  to  be 
30,000  feet  high,  and  consequently  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world,  “proved,”  we  read,  “  to  be  32,783  feet  above. the  level  of 
the  sea.”  We  could  wish  to  have  Captain  Lawson  s  process  of 
calculation.  The  only  mention  made  of  instruments  is  that  of  the 
thermometer,  which  gradually  sank  to  220  below  freezing  point. 
Nothing  is  said  of  its  having  been  boiled  in  order  to  get  the  ele¬ 
vation.  All  that  the  party  are  reported  as  having  taken  with 
them  is  a  supply  of  food  and  water,  their  arms  and  blankets,  and 
a  stout  staff  each.  Carrying  firearms  up  a  snowy  mountain 
higher  than  Mount  Everest  might  be  thought  uncalled  for  as  a 
precaution,  not  to  speak  of  the  impediment  it  might  present 
to  climbing.  Captain  Lawson  happily  shows  himself  all  through 
a  man  not  easily  disconcerted.  Numbed  as  he  and  his  party  are 
said  to  have  been — the  blood  flowing  from  their  noses  and  ears, 
their  lips  and  gums,  and  the  skin  of  their  faces  cracked  and 
bleeding,  and  the  staves  falling  from  their  hands — they  were  able 
to  pick  up  new  life  from  the  unfailing  brandy,  enough  to  set  them 
at  the  top.  Seeing  that  their  start  was  at  4  a.m.,  and  that  they  got 
safely  down  by  half-past  7  in  the  evening,  our  readers  will  allow 
that  this  was  an  exploit  fitted  to  crown  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  series  of  adventures  which  have  been  recorded  in  our  time. 


CHRONICLES  OF  DUSTYPORE.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  novel-reader  comes  across  a  story  so 
bright,  so  amusing,  and  so  sparkling  as  these  Chronicles  of 
Dustypore.  These  two  little  volumes  give  a  picture  of  Indian 
life  aud  Indian  scenery ;  they  tell  the  tale  of  Indian  official  labours 
and  Indian  official  quarrels ;  they  lead  us  into  that  world  so  like 
the  English  world,  and  yet  so  remote  from  it,  where  every  man 
has  houses  and  servants  and  cattle  at  his  command,  and  every 
woman  flirts,  with  a  general  balance  on  the  side  of  innocence,  but 
still  only  more  or  less  fiercely  as  she  is  more  or  less  pretty.  Anglo- 
Indian  life  has  never  been  better  sketched,  aud  seldom,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  so  favourably.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  well  people  must 
talk  in  India  if  the  ordinary  conversation  of  India  is  properly  reflected 
in  the  dialogues  of  the  society  of  Dustypore.  Epigrams,  scraps  of 
poetry,  smart  stories,  audacious  compliments,  fall  from  these  clever 
Dustypore  people  like  jewels  from  the  lap  of  a  fairy.  Their  con¬ 
versational  brilliancy  culminates  in  the  utterances  of  a  Competition 
Wallah  who  has  sharpened  his  talk  till  it  is  all  point.  If  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Mr.  Desvceux  is  sketched  from  the  life,  and  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  talk  of  those  of  his  class,  the  effect  of  a  happy 
change  of  air  and  scene  on  young  Englishmen  is  most  remarkable. 
Those  who  in  this  dull  climate  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
Competition  Wallahs  can  scarcely  have  been  able  to  appreciate  th& 
latent  powers  of  the  youths  who  came  under  their  notice.  Here 
the  candidates  modestly  hide  their  epigrammatic  gifts,  and  readily 
substitute  the  prosaic  and  disjointed  English  which  is  the  natural 
language  of  the  country.  The  odd  thing  is  that,  when  they  come 
home  on  leave,  they  seem  to  be  able  to  cast  off  in  a  moment  all 
their  Indian  brilliancy,  and  are  as  commonplace  as  if  they  had 
spent  all  their  time  at  home.  But  in  India,  whether  it  is  the  sun, 
or  the  dust,  or  the  grass-widows,  or  the  habit  of  commanding  the 
natives,  they  are  quite  different  beings,  and,  especially  if  they  are 
stationed  at  Dustypore,  bloom  into  perfect  garlands  of  repartees, 
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bon-mots,  and  pleasantries  of  all  sorts.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
one  enormous  advantage  which  is  denied  us  here.  They  have  a 
perpetual  stimulus  in  the  female  society  into  which  they  are 
thrown.  Not  only  do  all  the  ladies  flirt,  but  the  ladies  both  stand 
and  expect  compliments  which  women  here  would  think  exagge¬ 
rated,  if  not  alarming.  “  Siren !  why,  already  too  dangerously 
fair,  why  deck  yourself  with  fresh  allurements  for  the  fascination 
of  a  broken-hearted  world  ?  ”  is  the  language  in  which  Mr. 
Desvceux  promptly  expresses  himself  when  Mrs.  Vereker  puts  on  a 
new  bonnet.  Even  in  Iudia  Mrs.  Vereker  is  represented  as  laugh¬ 
ing  a  little  at  the  warmth  of  her  admirer’s  language,  and  the  author 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Dustypore  is  far  too  good  a  writer  not  to  know 
that  he  must  not  let  his  people  get  on  too  tall  stilts  when  they 
converse.  But  there  is  abundance  of  this  sort  of  talk  through  the 
book,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
compliment  which  ladies  like  must  give  young  men  in  India  confi¬ 
dence  and  a  sense  of  freedom  and  power,  and  must  enable  them  to 
turn  to  some  profit  those  treasures  of  Oriental  imagery  to  be  found 
profusely  scattered  through  the  Persian  poets,  with  whose  works 
they  judiciously  beguile  their  hours  of  well-earned  leisure. 

Miss  Maud  Vernon  is  the  heroine  of  the  book,  and  she  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  heroine.  In  their  frank,  ready,  Anglo-Indian  way,  all 
the  men  make  love  to  her  at  once.  As  she  herself  puts  it,  with 
charming  plainness,  when  warned  that  an  admirer  seems  only  too 
inclined  to  kiss  her,  “  she  thinks  no  worse  of  him  for  that ;  she  be¬ 
lieves  they  all  would.”  Within  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
she  is  at  school,  goes  out  to  India,  flirts,  marries,  flirts  again, 
nurses  her  husband  through  the  cholera,  and  is  good  ever  after. 
She  thus  packs  a  good  deal  of  Indian  experience  into  a  short 
space,  and  the  reader  who  pants  after  her  in  her  adventurous  course 
is  taken  through  much  of  Indian  life  while  he  is  swept  along. 
The  author  is  much  too  refined  and  sensible  to  take  the  trouble  to 
depict  the  career  of  a  girl  who  is  not  really  good  and  true.  But 
Miss  Maud  is  certainly  not  one  of  those  lovely  beings  who  are  too 
bright  and  good  for  the  daily  food  of  human  nature.  She  likes 
doing  what  she  ought  not  to  do,  and  is  perhaps  justifiably  dazzled 
and  overpoweredby  the  brilliancy  of  her  Competition  Wallah.  Such 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  remarkable  effect  of  India  on 
the  English  intellect  was  not  to  be  thrown  away ;  and  if  boys 
will  be  boys,  we  suppose  girls  will  be  girls.  She  is,  however, 
fortunately  under  the  care,  and  partly  under  the  control,  of  a 
married  lady  named  Felicia,  who  is  one  of  those  paragons  of  ex¬ 
cellence  whom  even  India  cannot  tame,  and  who  works  like  a 
horse  (if  that  is  a  proper  expression  to  apply  to  a  lady)  to  marry 
Maud  to  the  right  man,  a  silent,  strong,  scarred  officer  of  Irregular 
Cavalry.  Sutton,  in  an  action  against  a  hill  tribe,  gets  one  of 
those  safe  and  pleasant  wounds  which  can  only  be  treated  by  the 
adroit  nursing  of  ladies  in  a  hill-station ;  and  Maud,  discovering 
that  she  is  very  like  Elaine,  and  that  Sutton  is  very  like  Lancelot, 
willingly  plunges  into  the  pool  of  bliss  towards  which  Felicia  has 
been  pushing  her  for  months.  But,  when  married,  she  sees  a  little 
too  much  of  her  husband.  She  leads  a  dreary  life  of  camping 
out  with  him  in  a  region  where  there  are  no  new  bonnets,  no 
picnics,  no  small  talk,  no  French  poetry  and  Oriental  imagery  freely 
introduced  into  daily  conversation!  Sutton  is  too  silent,  too 
strong,  too  scarred  for  her  ;  and  when  a  feverish  attack  sends  her 
off  alone  to  the  hills,  and  she  again  finds  her  delightful  Com¬ 
petition  Wallah,  she  flirts  as  only  Indian  ladies  can  flirt.  This 
part  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  was  very  difficult  to 
do.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  young  woman  naughty  and  good  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  make  us  like,  trust,  and  admire  her  when 
she  flirts  so  very  hard  that  even  an  experienced  Indian  lady  advises 
her  to  take  some  other  man  for  a  fortnight.  Among  her  numerous 
admirers  there  is,  naturally,  one  of  those  quiet,  uncomplaining 
people  who  never  tell  the  story  of  their  disappointed  love,  and 
devote  themselves  to  watching  over  the  morals  of  the  objects  of 
their  affections ;  but  Maud  thinks  Mr.  Bolden  a  bore,  and  tells  him 
so.  The  great  Viceroy  himself  knits  his  brows  as  he  watches 
Maud’s  way  of  going  on ;  but  she  is  carried  away  by  the  fun  of 
the  thing  and  by  the  joy  of  life,  and  she  braves  the  frowns  of  the 
Viceroy.  At  last  Desvoeux  perpetrates  the  audacious  act  which 
Maud  believes  “  they  all  ”  would  like  to  venture  on ;  or  rather,  if 
the  great  secret  of  the  book  is  to  be  revealed,  it  is  tbe  lady  herself 
who  takes  the  initiative.  When  she  has  got  thus  far  she  is  sud¬ 
denly  frightened,  bewildered,  and  sobered.  She  has  been  a  little 
too  naughty ;  and,  in  the  very  moment  of  her  bitter  repentance,  she 
hears  that  her  husband  is  stricken  with  cholera.  This  seeming 
affliction  is  of  course  a  blessing  to  all  parties,  and  Maud  takes  to 
heart  the  lesson  she  has  received.  When  her  husband  is  well 
enough,  she  seeks  peace  in  confession :  and  nothing  could  be 
prettier  or  more  touching  than  the  scene  in  which  Maud  forces 
herself  to  unload  her  conscience,  and  Sutton,  with  the  chivalrous 
good  sense  of  a  man  who  knows  when  a  woman  is  really  true, 
laughs  away  her  grief,  and  disperses  her  story  into  thin  air. 

Maud  has  so  much  work  to  get  through  that  she  uses  up  most 
of  the  book ;  but  then  she  is  principally  brought  before  us  through 
the  medium  of  conversations,  and  Anglo-Indians  talk  so  well  that 
all  kinds  of  things  can  be  got  neatly  and  rapidly  into  the  dia¬ 
logue  they  carry  on.  Room  is  moreover  found  for  a  distinct  and 
subordinate  topic,  and  the  doings  of  a  certain  Salt  Board  are 
sketched  with  much  liveliness  of  detail.  Mr.  Trollope  has  shown 
novelists  how  to  bring  pictures  of  official  life  into  the  framework 
of  a  love  story,  and  Mr.  Trollope  may  be  proud  to  see  how  well 
his  special  art  can  be  practised  by  such  a  disciple  as  the  author  of 
these  Chronicles.  There  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  three  members 
of  the  Salt  Board,  and  the  Board  had  got  on  happily  enough  in 


former  days,  and  the  secret  of  their  comfort  is  described  in  the 
light,  pungent,  humorous  way  of  which  the  author  is  a  master. 
“  The  maintenance  of  this  agreeable  equilibrium  depended  on  the 
persons  concerned  being  tempered  of  the  right  metal,  imbued  with 
the  right  spirit,  and  what  the  Secretary  used  to  call  loyal.”  But 
the  wrong  sort  of  man  was  appointed  to  fill  up  a  vacancy,  a  hard 
man  who  violated  every  tradition,  had  the  most  Inconvenient  way 
of  asking  what  things  meant,  and  had  a  curious  wav  of  coughing  so 
that  his  coughs  sounded  like  oaths,  which  of  course  annoyed  his 
colleagues.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fancied  that  in  the  accounts 
a  large  sum  was  not  traceable.  “  It  is  the  floating  balance,”  said 
Fotheringham,  with  an  air  of  great  assurance,  arising  from  his 
having  given  the  same  reply  frequently  before  and  found  it  answer. 
“  Perhaps  you  will  trace  it,  then,”  said  Blunt,  pushing  over  the 
papers  in  the  most  unfeeling  way.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  are  described,  and  at  last  the  dissension 
of  its  members  culminates  in  a  great  fight.  Some  years  ago  there 
had  been  a  proclamation  of  some  Governor-General  about  the  salt 
district  over  which  the  Board  presided,  and  the  proclamation  had 
not  been  quite  free  from  obscurity.  Blunt,  seeing  in  its  obscurity 
the  source  of  all  subsequent  evils,  spoke  of  it  as  “  that  confounded 
proclamation,”  which  gave  an  opening  to  the  senior  member  to 
observe  that  “  the  proclamation  which  Blunt  is  pleased  to  describe 
as  confounded  was,  we  know,  a  high-minded,  well-considered  act  of 
a  great  statesman,  and  has  been  the  foundation-stone  of  all  peace, 
prosperity,  and  civilization  in  the  province.”  This  is  a  good  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  grand  talk  dear  to  old  officials.  But  Anglo-Indian 
officials  have,  as  is  well  known,  a  greater  passion  for  grand  writing 
than  even  for  grand  talking,  and  the  author  treats  himself  to  the 
fun  of  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Secretary,  who  finds  his 
grand  official  style  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  Blunt’s  dreadful 
common  sense.  In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Board  a 
hill  tribe  has  revolted  and  been  put  down,  with  the  indirect  effect 
of  getting  Sutton  wounded  and  married.  “  In  the  good  old  days 
when  the  Secretary  had  his  own  way,  he  would  have  knocked 
the  affair  off  in  a  dozen  well-rounded,  vague,  magniloquent 
phrases  ;  have  left  the  connexion  of  the  Board  with  the  whole  thing 
in  obscurity ;  have  congratulated  .the  Government  on  the  excel¬ 
lent  behaviour  of  the  troops ;  and  paid  Providence  a  handsome 
compliment  on  the  fortunate  turn  which  events  had  taken.”  This 
is  light  and  pleasant  satire ;  and  very  probably  the  style  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Salt  Board  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  what  may  not  unfrequently  be  found  in  the  official 
world  of  India.  But,  like  the  similar  sketches  of  Mr.  Trollope, 
they  only  portray  for  'the  amusement  of  the  reader  a  small  and 
unimportant  side  of  this  world.  They  are  neither  just  nor  unjust, 
for  they  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  to  take  a  little  part  of 
a  great  whole,  and  it  would  be  alike  to  misjudge  the  author  and 
Indian  officials  to  suppose  that  the  Dustypore  Salt  Board  is  meant 
as  a  type  of  the  real  character  of  the  administration  of  India. 

A  diversified  love  story,  pointed  dialogue,  and  satirical  sketches  of 
official  life  go  far  to  amuse  and  interest,  and  perhaps  instruct,  the 
reader.  The  career  of  Maud  may  perhaps  be  like  the  career  of  ordinary 
girls  in  India,  there  may  be  other  people  in  India  who  talk  like 
the  people  at  Dustypore,  there  may  be  Boards  like  the  Dustypore 
Salt  Board.  We  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  any  of  these  things, 
but  we  are  willing  more  or  less  to  believe  them.  But  there  is 
one  sphere  in  which  the  author  is  evidently  drawing  from  the 
life  with  an  unusual  power  of  graphic  fidelity.  The  descriptions 
of  Indian  scenery  are  excellent.  They  bring  before  us  what  the 
writer  wishes  to  bring.  They  make  us  not  only  see  the 
scenery,  but  feel  as  Englishmen  feel  when  they  see  it.  There  is 
nothing  elaborate  about  them.  They,  like  everything  else  in  the 
book,  are  so  far  slight  that  the  author  never  dwells  on  them 
long.  They  are  merely  put  in  because  the  author  has  seen  and 
felt  and  observed,  and  it  comes  naturally  to  him  to  put  down 
what  have  been  his  own  experiences.  It  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  novelist,  an  advantage  which  at  first  sight  it  seems 
curious  he  should  possess,  that  he  can,  if  he  possesses  the  secret 
of  his  art,  make  scenery  in  one  sense  more  real  to  the  reader 
than  the  traveller  can,  although  the  traveller  tries  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  some  real  definite  place.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  novelist  can  throw  together  many  little  pieces  of  experience 
which  together  constitute  what  he  knows  of  a  locality,  while  the 
traveller  is  generally  limited  by  the  bounds  of  a  given  time. 
The  novelist,  too,  can,  if  he  selects  some  place  to  describe, 
select  what  he  has  found  to  be  the  most  typical  place 
in  a  district.  He  has  found  that  this  place  has  produced 
a  vivid  impression  on  him,  and  he  singles  it  out  and  puts 
it  before  us  as  the  one  place  we  are  to  see ;  whereas  the  traveller  is 
always  bewildering  us  with  places  rather  like  the  last  place  he  has 
described  for  us.  At  the  opening  of  the  tale  the  author  describes 
what  he  calls  the  Sandy  Tracts,  and  he  describes  that  uncomfort¬ 
able  region  as  a  man  would  describe  a  sandy  district  who  had 
suffered  every  form  of  suffering  that  sand  can  inflict,  who  had 
watched  himself  and  others  before,  under,  and  after  sand,  and  had, 
as  it  were,  got  to  the  end  of  all  that  sand  can  do  to  make  English¬ 
men  wretched.  More  pleasant,  and  so  far  better,  are  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Himalaya  scenery,  where  the  ladies  are  “  hanging  on 
a  little  picturesque  rock  of  safety,  while  all  around  them  is 
sublime.”  The  storms,  the  inky  masses  of  clouds,  the  hundred 
muddy  torrents  that  mark  the  end  of  the  storm,  the  folds  of  mist 
creeping  up  from  the  precipice,  are  all  depicted  ;  and  then,  with  a 
sentence,  Maud  marks  the  impression  which  the  author  wishes  to 
convey.  “  It  is  beautiful,”  Maud  said,  “  but  too  grand  to  he  plea¬ 
sant  ;  it  is  rather  awful.  That  black  mountain  opposite,  with  its 
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army  of  skeleton  deodars,  makes  me  shudder.”  In  contrast  with 
this  gloomy  grandeur  of  nature,  the  joyous  life  of  Anglo-Indians  in 
their  hour  of  holiday — with  the  men  riding,  cased  in  waterproofs, 
to  a  ball,  and  the  ladies  nursing  the  splendours  of  English  dresses 
in  the  seclusion  of  palanquins — is  placed  before  us  until  we  seize 
the  picture  as  a  whole ;  the  greatness  of  material  force,  and  the 
buoyant  ascendency  of  a  race  that  asserts  itself  and  enjoys  where 
it  conquers.  Those  who  have  never  been  in  India  may  learn  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Dusty  pore  more  of  India  than  they  could  gather 
from  hundreds  of  more  pretentious  volumes. 


JERRAM’S  LYCIDAS  OF  MILTON* 

CONSIDERING  the  number  of  English  classics  annotated  by  men 
who  do  not  know  English  which  are  now  constantly  pouring 
from  the  press,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  work  that  has  been 
edited  by  a  scholar  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  our  mother- 
tongue.  Mr.  J  erram’s  work  is  evidently  a  labour  of  love.  Pie 
brings  wide  reading  and  accurate  scholarship  to  illustrate  Milton's 
Lycidas.  His  introduction,  though  somewhat  long,  is  deeply  in¬ 
teresting,  and  his  notes  are  models  of  what  notes  ought  to  be. 

In  memorial  poetry  English  literature  is  rich.  We  have 
Spenser's  “  Astrophel :  an  Elegy  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ” ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  “  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis,”  another  poem  upon 
the  same  subject.  We  wonder  how  many  educated  persons  in  the 
present  day  have  read  either  of  these  poems,  or  are  familiar  with 
the  following  lines,  which  are  among  the  most  pathetic  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  English  language : — 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death, 

She  bathed  oft  witli  teares,  and  dried  oft : 

And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  lillies  pale  and  soft, 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answered  nought, 

But  only  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

We  have  Daniel’s  Elegy  “  To  the  Angel  Spirit  of  the  Most 
Excellent  Sir  Philip  Sidney,”  and  Donne's  on  “  The  Untimely 
Death  of  the  incomparable  Prince  Henry”  ;  Drummond’s  “  Tears  on 
the  Death  of  Maeliades,”  though  full  of  quaint  conceit,  also  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  Few  writers  of  English  verse  have  excelled 
Drummond  in  melody  or  thoughtful  tenderness.  Ben  Jonson’s 
matchless  epigram  on  Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother,  will 
last  as  long  as  English  letters.  In  his  epitaph  on  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  childbed  in  her  twenty- 
third  year,  Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  achieved  any  great 
success.  It  is  wanting  in  real  feeling.  The  last  lines  are  not 
worthy  of  the  great  Radical  of  his  time  : — 

With  thee  there  clad  in  radiant  sheen. 

No  marchioness,  but  now  a  queen. 

His  sonnet  on  “  My  Late  Espoused  Saint,”  his  second  wife  Cathe¬ 
rine  Woodcock,  is  full  of  tender  and  solemn  music.  In  Lycidas 
Milton  expresses  his  sorrow  in  words  for  the  friend  who  died  in 
youth.  It  is  the  real  pathos  as  much  as  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the 
poem  which  makes  it  an  English  classic  for  all  time.  We  do  not 
attach  as  much  importance  as  Professor  Masson  or  Mr.  Jerram  to 
the  point  whether  King  or  Diodati  was  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
No  doubt  he  loved  both,  and  was  sorely  afflicted  when  death  took 
them  both  away.  Poets  have  wider  and  greater  capacity  for 
loving  than  ordinary  mortals.  Of  Milton’s  relations  with  King 
we  know  nothing  whatever,  except  what  we  gather  from  the  poem 
itself.  Lycidas  must  speak  for  itself,  and  tell  us  how  far  it  is  an 
expression  of  genuine  sorrow.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  man,  but 
a  poor  critic.  Certain  notes  of  divine  harmony  found  no  response 
in  his  breast.  No  one  has  written  more  sensibly  on  Pope  and 
Dryden,  but  Milton  was  beyond  his  range.  He  had  no  eye  for 
Milton’s  celestial  visions  and  no  ear  for  his  divine  music.  He  closes 
his  review  of  Paradise  Lost  with  the  assertion  that  its  perusal 
was  rather  a  task  than  a  pleasure.  Of  Lycidas,  which  is  so  full 
of  rich  and  varied  music,  he  was  of  opinion  that  “  the  diction  is 
harsh  and  the  numbers  unpleasing.”  He  once  told  Anne  Seward 
that  he  would  hang  a  dog  that  read  that  poem  twice.  “  What 
then,”  she  said,  “  must  become  of  me  who  can  say  it  by  heart, 
and  who  often  repeat  it  to  myself  with  a  delight  which  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  upon  ?  ”  “  Die ,”  said  Boswell’s  bear,  “  in  a  surfeit 

of  had  taste.”  Johnson,  in  his  criticism  on  Lycidas,  says  that  it 
“  is  not  the  effusion  of  real  passion,  which  runs  not  after  remote 
allusions  and  obscure  opinions,”  that  “where  there  is  leisure  for 
fiction  there  is  little  grief,”  that  “  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no 
truth,”  and  that  no  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by  the 
lines  “  we  drove  afield.”  We  hold  with  Hallam  “  that  Lycidas  is 
a  good  test  of  real  feeling  in  poetry.”  Professor  Masson,  in  his  Life 
of  Milton,  says : — “  It  is  a  finer  monument  to  the  memory  of 
King  to  let  the  fact  of  his  death  originate  a  whole  mood  of  the 
poet’s  mind  than  if  he  had  merely  registered  the  fact  in  a  lyric 
of  direct  regret.  So  poets  honour  the  dead ;  they  let  his  image 
intertwine  itself  with  all  else  that  arises  in  their  minds  ;  and  out 
of  the  best  choosing  still  the  best,  they  lay  that  on  the  tomb 
saying,  This  belongs  to  you.”  In  Memoriam  is  not  a  lyric  of 
direct  regret,  but  it  is  a  picture  of  the  changing  moods  which  grief 
casts  like  black  shadows  over  the  poet’s  mind. 


*  The  Lycidas  and  Epitaphium  Damonis  of  Milton.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  including  a  Reprint  of  the  Rare  Latin  Version  of  the 
“  Lycidas  ”  by  William  Ilogg  (1694),  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co. 


|  Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  pastoral  form  of  Lycidas  a  ground  of 
special  objection,  and  Mr.  Jerram  has  devoted  much  care  and 
attention  to  discussing  this.  He  shows  how  from  the  time  of 
Theocritus  through  Virgil  to  the  Italian  pastorals  every  form  of 
poetry  has  been  dressed  in  this  garb.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  through  translations  from  the  Italian,  that  this  fashion 
passed  into  England.  The  first  well-known  pastorals  are  those 
known  as  Spenser’s  Shephard's  Calendar,  the  master-piece  of  pas¬ 
torals  of  that  age.  The  simplicity  of  these,  however,  is  destroyed 
by  the  political  and  religious  allusions  contained  in  them.  About 
the  same  time  appeared  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  which  cannot  be  strictly 
called  a  pastoral,  since  there  are  fewer  shepherds  than  courtiers 
and  knights.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher  (the  forerunner  of  Comus ), 
Browne’s  Britannia's  Pastorals  (1613),  also  well  known  to  Milton, 
and  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Jonson.  These  were  directly  the  result 
of  Spenser’s  influence.  They  abound  with  rich  descriptions  of 
English  country  life  and  scenery. 

From  the  time  of  Spenser  the  pastoral  form  was  specially  used 
as  a  vehicle  of  expressing  memorial  poetry.  The  influence  of 
Spenser  can  always  be  traced  in  Milton’s  writings,  and  therefore 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  used  the  form  which  was  so  universal 
then  and  which  his  master  had  adopted.  He  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  value  of  that  particular  form,  for  the  elegy  in 
which  he  laments  the  loss  of  Diodati  is  a  pastoral  cast  in  a  shape 
more  artificial  than  even  the  Lycidas,  and  written,  not  in  English, 
but  in  Latin.  Lycidas  is,  however,  not  strictly  a  pastoral,  but  an 
allegory  cast  in  classic  pastoral  form,  describing  college  life  and 
friendship.  The  scenery  so  exquisitely  painted  is  the  scenery  of 
the  British  isles.  In  the  digression  upon  Fame  and  the  passage 
about  the  clergy  the  pastoral  disguise  is  dropped.  In  the  latter  we 
find  the  influence  of  Milton’s  religious  opinions  upon  his  poetry.  This 
is  discussed  at  length  and  with  sound  sense  by  Mr.  Jerram.  The 
serious  work  of  Milton’s  life  was  political  and  theological  contro¬ 
versy.  Controversy  was  his  duty,  poetry  was  his  delight.  Though 
he  lived  in  the  noise  and  dust  of  battle,  he  retained  his  “  love  of 
sacred  song.”  He  was  the  prophet  of  liberty,  and  his  converse 
with  poetic  themes  carried  him  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  party 
conflict.  When  he  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  he 
found  refuge  from  them  in  an  ideal  world,  and  “  meditated,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  tfle  obscene  tumult  which  raged  all  around  him,  a  song 
so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips 
of  those  ethereal  Virtues  whom  he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which 
no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the  jasper  pavement 
their  crowns  of  amaranth  and  gold.” 

Mr.  Jerram’s  notes  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  good,  and  they  pos¬ 
sess  a  merit  which  notes  in  the  present  day  seldom  possess — they 
elucidate  the  text.  In  the  line 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

Mr.  Jerram  agrees  with  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July 
1868,  that  the  gray-fly  is  the  grig  or  cricket,  O.-E.  graeg-hama,  i.e. 
grey  coat,  from  its  colour.  It  cannot  be  the  cockchafer,  as  some 
aver,  as  the  cockchafer  is  only  seen  in  the  evening,  and  Milton  is 
in  this  line  describing  noon.  If  the  gray-fly  is  the  cricket,  the  use 
of  “  fly  ”  as  applied  to  this  insect,  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
taint-worm  in 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

where  Milton  may  have  employed  “  worm”  by  poetic  license  in  a 
wide  sense.  Sir  T.  Browne,  in  Vulgar  Errors,  says : — “  There  is 
found  in  the  summer  a  spider  called  taint,  of  a  red  colour.”  Mr. 
Jerram  points  out  that  canker  here  means  caterpillar,  and  aptly 
quotes  from  Joel  “  that  which  the  locust  has  left  hath  the  canker- 
worm  eaten.”  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jerram  and  the  other 
editors  of  Milton  in  their  interpretation  of  the  lines— 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

We  consider  that  by  the  two-handed  engine  Milton  meant  the 
Bible,  which  was  to  destroy  “  the  grim  wolf.”  The  Puritan  poet 
no  doubt  had  in  his  mind  the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : 
— “  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword.”  Those  who  have  read  Professor 
Masson’s  examination  of  this  passage  in  his  Life  of  Milton  will 
hardly  fail  to  agree  with  him  in  interpreting  the  “grim  wolf” 
to  mean  that  system  of  perversion  to  Romanism  which  seems  to 
have  reached  its  height  in  or  about  the  year  1637. 

Mr.  Jerram  has  written  an  elaborate  note  in  order  to  show 
that  “  look  homeward  ”  in  the  line — 

Look  homeward,  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth, 

is  said  to  Lycidas  and  not  to  the  Angel,  but  we  think  he  fails  to 
prove  his  point.  The  meaning  of  the  line  is  obvious,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  commentators,  as  a  rule,  have  a  strong  objection  to 
obvious  meanings. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  edition  of  Lycidas  is 
the  corrected  list  of  the  various  readings.  They  prove  the  extreme 
care  which  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  tongue 
bestowed  on  his  work.  There  is  a  current  belief  in  the  present 
day  that  the  art  of  writing  English  comes  by  inspiration.  People 
seem  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  like  every  other  fine  art,  it  demands 
severe  and  loving  labour.  Authors  now  think  more  of  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  their  work.  Modern  poets  produce  more  in  a 
year  than  Milton  did  in  a  lifetime  of  patient  labour.  But  then 
there  is  no  obscurity  or  slovenliness  in  his  finished  pages.  The 
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passage  beginning  “  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies  ” 
originally  stood  : — 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  unwedded  dies, 

Colouring  the  pale  cheeke  of  uninjoyed  love, 

And  that  sad  floure  that  strove 

To  write  his  own  woes  on  the  vermeil  graine  ; 

Next  adde  Narcissus,  yt  still  weeps  in  vaine, 

The  woodbine  and  ye  pancie  freakt  wth  jet. 

The  glowing  violet. 

Afterwards  Milton  inserted  the  “  garish  Columbine,”  but  altered 
it  to  “  the  well  attir'd  woodbine.”  In 

The  cowslip  wan  that  hangs  his  pensive  head. 

And  every  bud  that  sorrow's  liverie  weares, 

he  changed  “  sorrow's  liverie  weares  ”  to  “  sad  escutchen  beares,” 
and  then  to  “  imbroidrie,”  and  finally  “beares”  back  again  to 
“  weares.”  Again,  the  two  lines, 

Let  Daffodillies  fille  thire  cups  with  teares, 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beautie  shed, 

were  transposed,  and  the  let  was  altered  to  and.  The  whole  of  the 
passage  is  struck  through  with  the  pen  and  the  substituted  lines  are 
written  below : — 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  tiower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  ; 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daftadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureate  herse  where  Lvcid  lies. 

Mr.  Jerram  has  given  us  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Lycidas 
by  William  Hogg.  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley  recently  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lycidas  into  Latin  hexameters.  In  his  preface  he  refers 
to  Hogg’s  version,  but  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  with 
a  copy  of  it.  This  copy  Mr.  Jerram  found  in  the  British  Museum 
in  a  miscellaneous  collection.  There  is  a  quaint  English  address 
to  the  reader,  part  of  which  is  worth  quoting : — 

Now  he  [Edward  King]  was  a  person  generally  beloved  in  his  life,  which 
made  him  so  much  lamented  at  his  death  ;  which  occasioned  several  students 
to  pen  lamentations  on  his  death,  among  whom  was  this  Milton  and  Clieve- 
land.  I  was  desired  by  others  to  make  these  two  translations,  which  was 
the  occasion  that  I  penned  them.  I  was  advised  to  put  them  in  the  Press, 
and  that  which  encouraged  me  to  adventure  to  do  it  was  hopes  that  ingenious 
gentlemen  would  communicate  tokens  of  their  kindness  to  me,  for  at  this  time 
my  necessity  is  very  great.  These  Poems  will  afford  a  high  and  innocent 
recreation. 

Hogg’s  version  is  not  only  curious,  but  worth  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  in  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  and  one  or  two  false 
quantities  which  grate  on  the  ear. 

Mr.  Jerram  appends  two  English  translations  of  the  Epitaphium 
Damonis — the  first  by  I)r.  Sy turnons,  in  1806,  a  specimen  of 
the  artificial  literary  style  out  of  which  the  world  was  then 
slowly  emerging,  and  one  by  Professor  Masson  in  hexameter 
verse.  Professor  Masson  has  not  been  more  successful  than 
others  in  moulding  the  English  language  to  this  form  of 
verse.  The  hexameter  measure  does  not  harmonize  with  English 
as  it  does  naturally  with  Latin  and  Greek.  He  has,  however, 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Milton,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
his  friend  Diodati,  contrasts  the  easiness  with  which  animals  can 
replace  a  lost  mate  with  the  difficulty  for  a  human  being  to  find 
again  a  kindred  soul.  Professor  Masson  has  finely  rendered  the 
lines : — 

Nos  durum  genus,  et  cliris  exercita  fatis, 

Gens  homines,  alicna  animis  et  pectore  discors, 

Vix  sibi  quisque  parem  de  millibus  invenit  unum; 

Aut  si  sors  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  votis. 

Ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  speraveris  hora, 

Surripit  a-ternum  linquens  in  satcula  damnum. 

We  are  the  hard  race,  we,  the  battered  children  of  fortune, 

We  of  the  breed  of  men,  strange-minded  and  different-moulded  ; 
Scarcely  does  any  discover  his  one  true  mate  among  thousands ; 

Or,  if  kindlier  chance  shall  have  given  the  singular  blessing. 

Comes  a  dark  day  on  the  creep,  and  comes  the  hour  unexpected, 
Snatching  away  the  gift,  and  leaving  the  anguish  eternal. 

He  has,  however,  failed  to  give  the  precise  idea  of  the  refrain : — 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vaeat,  agni. 

Go  unpastured,  my  lambs,  your  master  now  heeds  not  your  bleating. 

“  Go  ”  does  not  represent  the  “  ite  domum  ”  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Jerram  has  displayed  so  much  learning  and  research  in  this 
edition  of  Lycidas  that  we  hope  to  welcome  him  again  in  the 
character  of  an  editor  of  an  English  classic.  Good  editors  of  English 
classics  are  rare,  but  unfortunately  the  name  of  the  inferior  ones 
is  legion.  No  edition  of  an  English  classic  seems  to  be  too  bad 
“  for  the  use  of  schools.”  English  has  been  much  neglected  in  the 
too  exclusive  study  of  the  classical  languages.  A  boy  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  with  that 
of  his  mother-tongue.  That  any  University  curriculum  should 
from  first  to  last  dispense  with  all  reference  to  a  youth’s  native 
tongue  seems  singular.  But  this  is  the  case  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  A  “  liberal  ”  education  surely  implies  a  knowledge  of 
that,  whatever  else  it  implies. 


IIEMANS’S  HISTORIC  AND  MONUMENTAL  ROME.* 

THIS  is  not,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  title,  the  supplementary 
section  on  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  promised  by 
Mr.  Hemans  in  the  last  volume  of  his  series  on  Mediceval  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy. f  It  is  a  distinct  work,  gathering 

up  the  results  of  the  author's  observations  and  remarks  during  a 
residence  of  many  years  in  Rome,  which  he  finally  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  summer  of  1873,  not  being  disposed,  as  we  are  led  to 
understand,  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  Italian  capital  under  its  new 
masters.  We  need  hardly  say,  at  least  to  readers  of  Mr.  Hemans’s 
former  publications,  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  very 
interesting  matter  bearing  on  both  the  classical  and  the  Christian 
antiquities  of  the  Imperial  city,  though  they  will  also  be  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  that  he  is  evidently  most  at  home  in  the  latter 
branch  of  his  subject.  They  will  detect,  as  before,  in  a  certain 
clumsiness  of  style  and  the  occasional  use  of  what  must  be  called 
barbarisms,  unmistakable  traces  of  the  author’s  long  sojourn  in 
foreign  lands  ;  but  there  is  some  improvement  discernible  in  this 
respect.  We  are  still,  however,  left  to  desire  a  clearness  of  style 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  subject-matter  which  would  greatly 
promote  both  the  pleasure  and  edification  of  his  readers.  The 
book,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  is  “  entirely  re-written,”  with  much 
additional  matter,  from  two  small  volumes  published  at  Florence 
in  1 865  ;  but  it  retains  too  much  the  appearance  of  embodying 
the  contents  of  a  number  of  casual  papers,  lectures,  and  note-books, 
without  any  sufficient  working  up  of  the  scattered  materials  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  One  qualification  for  his  task  Mr.  Hemans 
possesses  in  a  high  degree.  He  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
aesthetic  and  historical  interest  of  these  ancient  monuments,  in 
which  men  of  eminence  in  their  way  have  sometimes  been  sin¬ 
gularly  deficient.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  Luther  disposing  of  the 
classical  antiquities  of  Rome  by  the  offhand  remark  that  “  he  saw 
such  things  piled  up  as  high  as  three  spears  of  a  German  Lands¬ 
knecht which  rather  reminds  one  of  Archbishop  Whately’s 
summary  description  of  the  Milan  Duomo  as  “  the  biggest  idola¬ 
trous  temple  he  had  ever  seen.”  Still  more  marvellous  was  Bishop 
Burnet’s  “  absurd  and  bigoted  story  ”  that  the  whole  range  of 
Catacombs  are  the  burial-places  of  heathen  slaves  alone,  and  all 
the  inscriptions,  paintings,  epigraphs,  and  the  like  contained  in 
them  “  the  forgeries  of  a  few  monks.”  One  is  prepared  however 
for  such  comments  from  such  a  quarter,  but  it  is  strange  to  find  a 
writer  like  Addison  so  inappreciative  that,  as  Macaulay  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  “  spots  made  memorable  by  events  that  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  and  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  his¬ 
torians,  bring  to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  versifier.” 

It  is  not  very  clear  whether  Mr.  Hemans  considers  the  change 
of  Government  at  Rome  on  the  whole  an  advantage  or  the  reverse 
as  regards  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments.  On  this  as  on 
other  subjects  his  language  is  apt  to  be  ambiguous,  or  rather  is 
hardly  consistent  with  itself.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  told 
that  no  Pope  has  ever  expended  so  much  for  restorations,  anti¬ 
quarian  interests,  and  public  works  as  Pius  IX.,  of  which  several 
examples  are  cited,  while  a  recent  edict  is  complained  of  which 
condemns  the  historic  Porta  Salaria  to  give  way  to  a  modern 
structure  called  after  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  other  passages  again 
the  author  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  “  the  magnificent  under¬ 
takings  and  public  works  of  Pius  IX.,  in  the  range  of  ecclesiastical 
interests,  public  charities  and  modem  art,  church  restoration  or 
adornment”;  and  also  of  the  eminent  .services  of  several  former 
Popes.  Yet  he  elsewhere  sharply  denounces  the  “  pontific  Van¬ 
dalism  ”  of  other  reigns,  especially  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  speaks  highly 
of  the  action  of  the  present  Government.  The  following  passage 
is  somewhat  ambiguous : — 

Great  indeed  is  the  difference  between  the  procedure  of  the  present  and 
that  of  the  former  Government  in  Rome  with  respect  to  archeological  under¬ 
takings  and  public  works  in  general.  The  first  Rope  who  prohibited  the 
wilful  destruction  of  antique  art-works,  but  with  little  effect  in  his  time, 
was  Eugenius  IV.  (1431-47).  Later  in  the  same  century  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  sent  an  emissary  to  collect  antique  inscriptions  at  Rome  for  his  new 
palace  at  Florence  ;  and  the  commissioner  of  the  “magnificent”  Lorenzo 
has  left  us  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  devastation  and  neglect  he  found  still 
prevailing  in  the  Papal  metropolis.  He  tells  of  Roman  citizens  who  boasted 
that  the  foundations  of  their  houses  consisted  entirely  of  fragments — the 
disjecta  membra — of  antique  sculptures  !  In  1462  the  estimable  and  learned 
Pius  II.  published  a  brief  ordering  that  all  classical  monuments  in  Rome 
should  be  protected  and  preserved.  During  his  pontificate  the  Roman  ma¬ 
gistrates  put  forth  an  edict  (De  antiquis  adificiis  non  diruendis)  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  but  neither  of  these  prohibitory  acts  withheld  Sixtus  IV. 
(1471-84)  from  the  deliberate  demolishing  of  a  circular  temple  of  Hercules 
in  order  to  make  cannon  balls  out  of  its  travertine  stonework  ! 

One  important  discovery  at  all  events  is  due  to  the  new  regime. 
It  was  described  some  months  ago  in  an  interesting  letter  in  the 
Times,  but  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Hemans's  account 
of  it 

I  have  mentioned  (supra  p.  315)  the  discovery  by  the  French,  when 
directing  similar  works  in  Rome,  of  several  chambers  and  corridors  opened 
in  1813  under  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  ;  but  which  the  pontific  autho¬ 
rities,  soon  after  the  return  of  Pius  VII.,  ordered  to  be  closed  on  account  of 
the  stagnant  water  which  in  part  filled  them.  These  underground  struc¬ 
tures  have  been  again  opened  and  made  accessible.  As  to  their  use 
different  suppositions  are  advanced,  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  all 
ancient  amphitheatres  had  such  a  ground-floor  story— the  most  complete 
and  well  preserved  example  of  which  is  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua.  The 
masonry  of  those  long  buried  structures  below  the  Flavian  edifice  seems  not 
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older  than  the  IY.  century — in  part  mediaeval.  The  ancient  arena  is  found 
to  be  21  feet  lower  than  the  modern  level.  At  some  depth  under  the  ground 
on  which  the  stations  of  the  “Via  Crucis”  were  erected  in  1749,  has  been 
discovered  a  series  of  immense  stone  brackets,  for  support  (as  apparent)  of 
a  boarded  and  moveable  stage.  Three  great  arched  tunnels  are  now  seen, 
opening  at  the  southern  side  of  the  major  axis,  the  central  one  probably 
for  the  entrance  of  gladiators  and  victims  condemned  to  die  ;  the  two  others 
for  the  wild  beasts,  and  communicating  with  a  “  vivarium  ”  in  which  they 
were  kept.  The  middle  tunnel  is  crossed,  at  intervals,  by  flat  arches  in  massive 
travertine  stonework.  Lower  down  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cloaca,  still 
fenced  with  metal  grating,  through  which  the  arena  might  have  been  flooded 
for  the  naumachia  entertainment. 

The  Colosseum  is  of  course  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  so  that  Pius  V.  used  to  say  that 
whoever  desired  relics  from  Rome  need  but  gather  the  soil  of  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  all  saturated  with  their  blood.  As  to  the 
number  of  those  who.  suffered  for  their  faith  at  Rome,  however, 
great  diversities  of  opinion  have  prevailed.  Gibbon  even  thinks 
that  the  whole  number  put  to  death  throughout  the  Empire  in 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian  scarcely  amounted  to  2,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  local  tradition  assigns  1 74,000  martyrs  to  the  Cata¬ 
comb  of  St.  Calixtus  alone,  and  10,000  to  tbe  cemetery  under  the 
three  churches  occupying  the  site  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom.  Mr. 
Hemans  speaks  rather  vaguely,  as  is  his  wont,  hut  appears  to 
think  that,  if  local  traditions  exaggerate,  they  generally  contain 
substantial  truth.  The  alleged  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  Mamertine  prison  he  rejects  on  grounds  which  seem 
to  he  conclusive.  There  was  in  fact  no  prison  at  the  time  on  the 
site  of  the  Septa  Julia,  long  used  as  a  voting  place  for  the  tribes 
and  centuries  at  elections,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Cicero,  had  been  surrounded  with  marble  porticoes 
and  adorned  with  paintings.  In  connexion  with  the  recent  ex¬ 
cavations  carried  out  by  private  enterprise  in  the  Cemetery  of 
St.  Agnes,  Mr.  Hemans  comes  across  two  questions  about  which 
there  has  been  considerable  dispute.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  notion  of  Christians  and  Pagans  having  used  the  same  places  of 
burial,  and  performing  their  funeral  rites  in  common,  is  inad¬ 
missible  ;  and  we  are  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  As  regards 
the  vexed  question  of  the  phials  hitherto  supposed,  and  still  affirmed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  to  distinguish  the  burial- 
place  of  a  Christian  martyr,  he  is  also  inclined,  hut  on  less  adequate 
grounds,  to  support  the  received  view : — 

In  the  newly  opened  corridors  of  this  cemetery  are  seen  several  of  those 
small  glass  phials  stained  with  a  red  substance  supposed  to  be  blood,  and 
which,  being  found  imbedded  in  the  tufa  rock  beside  tombs,  are  determined 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  to  be  proofs  of  martyrdom  in  the  case  of  those 
beside  whose  last  resting  places  they  are  deposited.  The  decree  of  the 
Roman  Congregation  of  Rites  on  this  subject  has  been  called  in  question  ; 
and  some  have  assumed  that  such  phials  are  stained  not  with  blood  but 
sacramental  wine.  It  is  fair  to  state  in  favour  of  the  other  received  theory, 
that  in  one  instance  an  inscription  of  decisive  import — Sanguis  Saturnini — 
has  been  found  on  such  a  vessel,  not  (1  believe)  extant,  but  mentioned  by 
Boldetti,  a  trustworthy  witness.  And  is  it  possible,  one  may  ask,  that  such 
a  singular  usage  as  the  preservation  of  the  sacramental  species  in  deposit 
near  the  grave  could  have  failed  to  be  recorded  either  in  Church  History 
or  by  tradition  through  other  channels,  instead  of  being  solely  made  known 
to  us  through  memorials  indicating  especial  honour  for  certain  among  the 
dead  in  Roman  cemeteries  ? 

This  argument  is  certainly  not  decisive.  It  may  he  admitted  at 
once  that  the  particular  vessel  mentioned  contained  the  blood  of 
Saturninus,  and  we  are  ready  to  go  beyond  Mr.  Hemans  in  abso¬ 
lutely  rejecting  the  absurd  notion  that  these  phials  are  stained 
with  “  the  sacramental  species.”  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  the  early  Christians  regarded  the  Eucharist  would 
maintain  such  a  theory.  But  the  author  omits  all  notice  of  the 
really  serious  objections  rn-ged  against  the  traditional  view.  In 
the  first  place,  these  phials  are  said  to  be  found  in  cemeteries  which 
are  known  to  he  not  Christian  at  all ;  and  if  this  he  so,  it  is  clear 
that,  whether  containing  blood  or  not,  they  cannot  he  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  burial-place  of  a  Christian  martyr*.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  the  red  substance  has  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis, 
and  is  reported  to  be  not  blood,  hut  iron  rust.  As  regards  the  com¬ 
paratively  late  date  of  figures  and  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion,  on 
which  the  author  dwells,  he  hardly  makes  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  disciplina  arcani,  which  would  certainly  have  withheld  the 
Christians  during  the  ages  of  persecution  from  risking  the  exposure 
of  such  solemn  subjects  to  the  gaze  of  scoffing  unbelievers.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  may  he  called  the  theological  testimony  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  Mr.  Hemans  repeats  what  he  had  said  in  an  earlier  volume, 
about  the  emphatic  proof  of  “  the  pre-eminence  assigned  to  the 
Eucharistic  sacrament  [in  various  well-understood  symbols]  as  the 
chief  and  perpetually  recurring  solemnity  for  which  the  faithful 
assembled,  and  without  which  it  cannot  he  assumed  that  congrega¬ 
tional  worship  ever  took  place  in  the  usual  ordering  of  its  obser¬ 
vances.”  The  evidence  for  an  early  origin  of  invocation  of  saints 
appears  to  he  stronger  than  lor  Purgatory  and  prayer  for  the  departed 
— that  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  liturgies,  which  do  not  come  under 
discussion  here.  A  great  many  ceremonies  still  preserved  in  the 
Roman  ritual  owe  their  origin  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Such 
are  the  blessing  of  oils  for  Oonfirmation  and  other  purposes,  and 
the  general  Communion  of  the  clergy,  on  Holy  Thursday ;  the  re¬ 
servation  of  the  Eucharist  for  the  “  Mass  of  the  Presanctified”  on 
Good  Friday,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross  on  that  day ;  the 
blessing  of  the  Font  and  first  Mass  of  the  Resurrection,  originally 
celebrated  at  midnight,  on  Easter  Eve.  It  is  worth  noting  in 
relation  to  the  original  position  of  the  Papacy  that  the  title 
“  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  "  was  first  assumed  by  Benedict  III.  in  857, 
while  “  Vicar  of  Christ”  is  of  still  later  date.  In  this  connexion 


the  following  passage  has  interest  as  a  record  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence  : — 

One  who  had  been  led  through  studies,  sympathies,  and  perhaps  aesthetic 
tastes  to  quit  the  Anglo-Catholic  for  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  and 
who  expected  to  finddn  the  “  Roman  Catacombs  ”  the  most  affecting  and 
irrefutable  evidence  to  the  primaeval  origin  and  inspired  truthfulness  of  all 
-which  the  latter  Church  teaches — received  an  impression  from  that  faded 
picture  in  the  dim-lit  chapel,  -which  led  him  to  undertake  further  research, 
with  ripened  judgment  and  wider  experience,  till,  so  influenced  by  the 
records  of  primitive  faith,  he  was  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  Papacy, 
however  beneficent  and  operative  among  the  agents  of  Christian  civilization, 
is  merely  a  human  system,  resting  on  no  principle  established  by  the  Divine 
Master,  nor  springing  from  any  root  of  the  true  Vine  destined  for  ever  “  the 
fruit  of  death  or  life  to  bear.” 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Hemans  does  not  move  so 
freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  classical  as  of  Christian  Rome.  Both, 
interests  are  united  in  the  Pantheon,  which  was  rescued  from  de¬ 
struction  by  its  dedication — whether  under  Boniface  IV.  or 
Gregory  IV.  appears  to  he  doubtful — as  the  church  of  “  All 
Martyrs,”  whence  arose  the  Christian  festival  of  All  Saints. 
Mme.  de  Stael  happily  expresses  the  double  association  of  the 
noble  building : — “  Les  Paiens  ont  divinise  la  vie,  et  les  Chretiens 
ont  divinise  la  mort ;  tel  est  l’esprit  des  deux  cultes.”  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tomb  of  Raffaelle  and  the  altar  erected  to  his 
memory  near  it,  the  temple  does  not  seem  somehow  to  lend  itself 
kindly  to  Christian  uses.  Mr.  Hemans  says  that  the  most  solemn 
observances  of  the  ritual  year,  even  those  of  Holy  Week,  look 
cold  and  unattractive  within  its  walls.  The  practical  contrast 
between  the  two  religions  is  nowhere  perhaps  more  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited  than  in  the  fact  to  which  he  calls  attention,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  casual  efl'orts  of  some  of  the  better  Emperors  in  this  direction, 
no  permanent  institution  for  the  relief  and  gratuitous  maintenance 
of  the  suffering,  the  refuge  of  the  infirm  and  aged,  or  the  re¬ 
claiming  of  the  fallen — nothing  corresponding  to  our  hospitals, 
almshouses,  and  asylums— existed  amid  the  civilizatiou  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  “Antique  heathenism  had  neither  the  idea 
nor  the  word  to  express  charity  in  anything  like  our  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  its  profound  meanings  ” ;  whereas  “  even  at  the 
worst  periods  of  superstition  and  abuse  the  Catholic  Church 
has  never  forgotten  to  inculcate  and  carry  out  the  principle  of 
self-devoting  benevolence.”  On  the  vexed  question  of  human 
sacrifices  at  Rome,  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  short  note  in  the 
appendix,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Hemans  is  right,  though  he 
has  so  high  an  authority  as  Mommsen  against  him.  The  mass  of 
evidence  brought  together  by  Dr.  Dollinger  in  his  Heidenthum  und 
Judenthum  compels  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  admit  not  only 
the  prevalence  of  this  practice  among  the  Romans  in  the  prse- 
historic  age,  hut  its  continuance  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
the  Republic  and  far  into  the  times  of  the  Empire.  It  was  first 
prohibited  in  95  b.C.  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  who  also  testifies  to  the  very  partial  effect  of  the  veto, 
which  only  reduced  what  had  been  a  public  and  habitual  rite  to 
an  occasional  one.  Even  the  edict  of  Hadrian  two  centuries 
later  failed  altogether  to  extinguish  it.  But  although  the  author 
happens  to  he  in  the  right  here,  there  is  little  to  show  that  he  has 
critically  examined  the  subject,  and  his  way  of  speaking  of  early 
Roman  history,  which  he  apparently  accepts  entire  as  found  in 
Livy,  including  the  reigns  of  the  seven  Kings,  does  not  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  judgment  on  controverted  points.  This  may  he 
partly  the  result  of  a  receptive  rather  than  a  critical  habit  of  mind  ; 
partly  no  doubt  it  arises  from  his  interest  being  centred  in  the 
Christian  rather  than  the  heathen  antiquities  of  Rome.  Still, 
after  making  all  deductions  for  defects  both  of  style  and  matter, 
the  volume  is  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference  and  will  quite 
repay  perusal. 


THE  JACOBITE  EPISODE  IN  SCOTTISH  HISTORY.* 

FOR  some  time  past  very  little  has  been  heard  pf  the  Scotch 
Lion,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  the  effigy  of  that  distinguished 
animal  rampant  on  the  cover  of  the  Jacobite  Episode.  But  his 
position  there  is  too  like  the  spirited  and  disappointing  pictures  of 
the  wild  beasts  on  the  outside  of  travelling  menageries,  and  his 
defiant  attitude  gives  promise  of  entertainment  which  the  inside 
of  the  hook  hut  poorly  fulfils.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when 
the  proud  spirit  of  Caledonia  might  he  expected  to  show  itself,  it 
is  in  a  prize  essay  on  the  Jacobite  movement,  written  for  and 
printed  by  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  Glasgow.  The  Society  has 
been  unable  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  two  compositions  which 
it  has  published  together.  But  it  has  given  the  place  of  honour  to 
by  far  the  livelier  of  the  two,  that  in  which  Mr.  Dixon  does  his 
best  to  show  the  seamy  side  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  sneer  at 
everything  dear  to  romantic  admirers  of  the  Highlands.  Thus  the 
essay  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  modern  Scotch  feeling,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  do  to  clear  up  the  history  of  the  last  century.  So  far 
from  being  a  Celtic  patriot  of  the  order  of  Professor  Blaclde,  as  we 
had  fondly  expected,  Mr.  Dixon  writes  of  the  Highlands  of  the 
last  century  in  much  the  same  tone  as  Mr.  Congreve  uses  when  he 
has  to  speak  of  the  benighted  and  retrograde  England  of  to-day. 
Somewhat  in  his  spirit  Mr.  Dixon  disposes  of  the  grievances  of  the 
North,  disparages  the  loyalty  of  the  clans,  finds  excuses  for  the 
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wanton  cruelty  of  Cumberland,  almost  approves  of  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  and  throws  doubts  on  the  courage  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward. 

The  cause  of  this  unlooked-for  treatment  of  the  struggles  of 
Scotland  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  new  lights 
in  history  have  dawned  on  Mr.  Dixon,  and  have  dazzled  him  a 
good  deal.  lie  has  found  out  that  Sir  William  Wallace  did  not 
wear  a  kilt,  that  Lowlanders  differ  in  race  from  the  tribes  beyond 
the  two  great  firths,  and  this  discovery  prompts  him  to  throw  con¬ 
tempt  on  everything  in  Jacobitism  that  had  a  Highland  origin. 
To  be  sure  Mr.  Dixon  has  not  got  the  matter  quite  right  even  now, 
as  appears  from  the  following  instructive  passage  : — 

The  Highlanders  were  of  a  totally  different  race  from  those  steel-clad 
spearmen  of  the  dales  whom  Bruce  and  Wallace  led  to  victory,  before  whose 
disciplined  valour  and  serried  phalanx  the  despised  Highland  savages  were 
scattered  like  chaff.  The  famous  Scottish  heroes  were  Lowlanders,  little,  if 
at  all,  different  in  race,  manners,  and  speech  from  their  English  neighbours. 
Bruce  himself  was  an  English  baron,  bred  if  not  born  in  England  ;  his 
father  was  an  English  courtier,  his  grandfather  an  English  judge,  and  he 
would  have  scorned  any  connexion  with  the  savage  kernes  of  the  Highlands, 
who  were  never  admitted  to  be  Scots. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  not  favoured  the  world  with  his 
views  as  to  the  original  possessors  of  the  proud  title  of  Scot.  One 
can  only  dimly  conjecture  that  he  refers  its  origin  to  the  border 
clan  of  Scot,  and  regret  that  he  has  not  worked  out  so  promising  a 
theory.  In  the  meantime  we  must  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the 
“  savage  kernes  ”  of  the  kingdom  founded  in  south-western  Argyll¬ 
shire  were  the  real  Scots,  and  that  Bruce’s  claim  to  the  Scotch 
crown  rested  on  the  fact  that,  by  blood,  if  not  by  culture,  he  was 
connected  with  that  race. 

Indifferent  as  he  is  to  Highland  grievances,  Mr.  Dixon  shows  a 
fine  sensitiveness  to  the  far  more  exquisite  wrongs  inflicted  on  his 
Scots,  on  the  descendants  of  his  “  steel-clad  spearmen  of  the  dales.” 
Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  think  with  composure  of  the  outrages 
dealt  by  the  heartless  English  to  the  loyal  Presbyterian  Church. 
“  She  was  wounded  in  her  tenderest  part  by  the  Acts  of  Toleration 
and  Abjuration.”  What,  in  fact,  could  be  more  lacerating  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Kirk  than  an  Act  which  tolerated  Episcopacy,  and 
thereby,  as  the  Scotch  clergy  complained,  “  gave  a  large  license 
almost  to  all  errors  and  blasphemies  ”  P  When  one  remembers  that 
a  party  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  had  actually  cavilled  at  the 
Fourth  Commandment  as  a  J udaic  survival,  one  understands  to  what 
a  pitch  blasphemy  and  error  were  being  carried.  The  Episcopalians 
were  going,  as  the  Cameronians  rather  forcibly  put  it,  “  in  the  way 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  to  drink  the  poisonable  puddles  of  prelacy 
and  sectarianism.”  The  descendants  of  the  hill  men,  the  children 
of  the  persecuted  remnant,  might  well  feel  it  a  buffet  to  have  their 
religion  mentioned  in  the  same  clause  of  an  Act  with  that  of  the 
drinkers  of  poisonable  puddles.  Yet  the  arrogance  of  England 
went  to  that  length,  and  the  Kirk  was  not  the  only  suffering  body. 
The  Southrons,  in  drawing  up  the  Act  for  appointing  Commissioners 
of  forfeited  estates,  had  ventured  so  far  in  their  insolent  ignorance 
as  to  call  young  men  “  minors,”  and  to  speak  of  the  Yule  Vacance 
as  the  Christmas  Vacation.  A  nation  may  put  up  with  Culloden 
and  Glencoe,  where  the  sufferers  were  only  naked  kernes,  but  in¬ 
sults  like  the  atrocious  ones  we  have  ventured  to  recall  rankle 
longer,  and  are  scarcely  ever  forgiven. 

To  have  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Highlands  against  a  Scotch 
prize  essayist  is  a  curious  task,  which  is  almost  forced  on  us  by  the 
unpatriotic  sneers  of  Mr.  Dixon.  He  is  so  carried  away  by  his 
discovery  that  the  Lowlanders  are  the  only  real  and  original  Scots 
that  he  cannot  spare  a  good  word  for  the  clans  which  fought 
for  the  quiescent  Lowlands  the  desperate  battle  of  Scotch 
nationality.  He  might  remember  that,  if  the  arrogance  of 
England  kept  alive  a  hatred  of  the  Union,  the  Highlanders,  from 
whatever  motives,  gave  the  “  descendants  of  the  steel-clad  spear¬ 
men  ”  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  they  were 
always  g-rumbling  at.  But  he  half  apologizes  even  for  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  on  the  ground  that  such  measures  were  only  what  the 
kernes  were  used  to,  and  were  a  mere  carrying  out  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy*  of  the  Scotch  monarchy.  “  James  VI.,”  he  says, 
“  actually  entered  into  a  contract  ‘  to  extirpate  that  barbarous 
people.’  ”  This  is  a  quotation  for  which  we  should  be  glad  to  find 
a  reference.  The  Lowland  monarchy  had  certainly  regarded  the 
Highlanders  in  the  spirit  which  permitted  the  battle  between  Clan 
Chattan  and  Clan  Kay.  It  was  little  loss  if  the  mountaineers 
exhausted  their  strength  on  each  other,  and  James  VI.  wished 
to  establish  “plantations”  north  of  the  Highland  line.  Now 
plantations  was  a  mild  word  for  forcible  subjection,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  authority  for  the  use  of  the  term  extirpation  before 
the  affair  of  Glencoe.  At  all  events,  a  reference  would  be  more 
valuable  here  than  in  a  later  passage,  where  we  are  advised  to 
consult  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Historical  Sketches.  Mr.  Dixon  is  quite 
right  when  he  says  that  William  III.  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  signed  the  warrant  for  the  massacre,  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  “  extirpation  ”  in  the  sense  of  compulsory  education, 
as  Macaulay  almost  tries  to  make  out.  He  has  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and  almost  excuses  the  slaughter  of  the  Macdonalds 
by  the  late  example  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
Modoc  Indians  ;  while  he  observes  that  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
which  was  conducted  on  Charles  Edward’s  side  with  singular 
moderation  and  regard  for  life  and  property,  was  avenged  by  hor¬ 
rors  little  short  of  those  which  occurred  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Sepoy  mutiny.  The  parallels  are  in  bad  taste,  and  Mr.  Dixon 
shows  little  more  feeling  in  his  account  of  Charles  Edward. 

Charles  Edward  may  not  have  combined  all  the  good  qualities 


of  Hannibal  and  Prince  Charming,  as  some  of  his  admirers  have 
tried  to  persuade  the  world.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  his 
reluctant  retreat  from  Derby,  his  soldierly  quality  of  cheerful 
endurance  gave  way.  His  admission  that,  “  while  skulking  he 
learned  to  relish  a  strong  dram,”  was  only  too  true,  and  the  habit 
enslaved  and  besotted  him  in  his  hopeless  later  years.  Even 
Scott — if  he  was  the  author  of  a  famous  Quarterly  article — 
admits  that,  “  like  the  rest  of  his  unhappy  race,  he  was  not 
warmly  grateful.”  But  from  the  moment  when  he  announced  to 
his  father  his  desperate  and  unaided  enterprise  till  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  his  back  on  the  South,  he  displayed  a  chivalrous 
spirit  and  a  princely  bearing  which  have  prevented  his  attempt 
from  seeming  quite  a  wanton  waste  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Now  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  very  clear  in  his  mind  about  Charles 
Edward,  but  on  the  whole  he  prefers  to  sneer.  Sometimes 
he  calls  the  Chevalier  “a  gallant  young  hero,”  but  later  he 
thinks  him  essentially  “  a  weak  man,  and  a  creature  of  impulse.” 
He  blames  him  for  his  eagerness  to  advance  on  London,  and  again 
hints  blame  because  he  did  not  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  who  rallied  at  Ruthven,  after  Culloden.  On  the  whole, 
he  prefers  as  a  guide  the  ill-natured  memoirs  of  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone.  Johnstone,  who  was  a  soured  and  disappointed  man, 
urged  that  the  Prince  was  not  resolute,  but  only  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  attempt ;  that  he  was  too  careful  of  his  own 
safety ;  and  that  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  at  a  time  when  he 
had  ten  times  more  chance  of  success  than  when  he  began  it.  As 
to  the  last  point,  Charles  Edward’s  instinct  told  him  truly  that 
all  hope  was  over  with  the  first  moment  of  retreat.  Mr.  Dixon 
quotes  a  letter  from  Gray  to  Horace  Walpole,  to  show  how  little 
alarmed  the  English  were,  and  how  hopeless  the  advance  on  London 
must  have  been.  But  if  he  had  given  the  whole  extract,  it  would 
have  been  clear  that  Gray  only  spoke  of  “uncommon  people,” 
namely  Cambridge  Dons,  as  being  easy  in  their  minds.  Smollett 
and  Fielding  testify  to  the  panic  in  London  on  “  Black  Friday.” 
What  would  have  happened  if  Charles  Edward  had  earned  his 
point  is  a  question  in  historical  hypothetics ;  hut  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  his 
joining  the  fifteen  hundred  dispirited  runaways  at  Ruthven.  The 
council  of  war  at  Derby  decided  on  retreat  partly  because  they 
were  only  anxious  for  Scotch  independence.  They  must  have  been 
aware  that  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  was  right  when  he  said  that 
“  the  united  strength  of  Scotland  was  little  enough  to  effect  the 
great  design,  for  England  must  be  in  the  play."  That  they  re¬ 
linquished  the  one  chance  of  success,  audacity,  was  not  the  fault 
of  Charles.  As  to  his  personal  comage,  and  the  accusation  that 
he  refused  to  comply  with  Lord  Elcho’s  advice  to  charge  at  the 
head  of  the  left  wing  at  Culloden,  there  is  an  obvious  reply.  The 
left  wing,  the  sulky  Macdonalds,  were  likely  to  allow  him  to 
charge  alone.  In  such  a  position  there  is  always  some  one  to  say 
Meurs  en  roi  !  and  some  one  else  to  seize  the  Prince’s  bridle.  Charles 
only  followed  almost  unbroken  precedent  when  he  let  himself  be 
led  from  the  field,  and  mortally  offended  Lord  Elcho. 

Romance  has  made  the  Jacobite  insurrections  so  much  her  own 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  their  real  historical  bearings. 
How  far  were  the  Highland  chiefs  who  took  surety  from  Charles 
Edward  for  the  value  of  their  estates  influenced  by  loyalty,  and 
how  far  by  interested  speculations?  What  treatment  did  the 
Episcopalians,  who  were  continually  submitting  their  disputes  to 
their  exiled  monarch,  expect  on  the  restoration  of  a  Catholic  King  ? 
Was  Presbyterianism  m  very  active  opposition,  or  had  its 
recent  alliance  with  the  gentry  modified  the  politics  of  the  Kirk  ? 
Was  there  any  religious  motive  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Highlanders  ?  On  all  these  points  we  find  a  curious 
vagueness.  People  seemed  to  make  Jacobitism  an  expression  of 
their  various  grievances,  and  trusted  that  some  solution  of  the 
religious  difficulty  would  turn  up.  The  King  might  be  converted, 
or  might  have  Protestant  children.  Lockhart  hoped  that  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  had  befallen  James  and  his  son  “  might  teach 
that  race  a  little  caution  for  a  generation  or  so.”  These  were 
the  views  of  the  Episcopalian  gentry,  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
relied  on  the  chapter  of  accidents.  There  was  a  faint  hope 
that  the  wrong-headed  Cameronians  might  declare  against  the 
uncovenanted  Hanoverian,  a  faint  hope  that  the  English 
Jacobites  might  rouse  themselves  to  greater  exertion  than  that  of 
drinking  healths.  George’s  Dutch  soldiers  might  be  set  off  against 
the  French  troops,  so  necessary,  and  yet  so  fatal,  to  James’s  cause. 
About  Catholic  curates,  Father  Poignardini,  Father  Macdagger, 
and  Father  O’Blaze,  we  only  read  in  Fielding’s  True  Patriot, 
and  no  apprehensions  of  their  making  mischief  were  felt  by 
the  Scotch  gentry.  It  was  trusted  that  the  tax  on  malt  would 
throw  the  thirsty  lower  classes  into  the  arms  of  the  good  cause. 
There  were  many  ingredients  that  might  work  together  to 
bring  about  a  restoration,  and  the  Jacobites  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  odds  against  all  the  chances  blend¬ 
ing  in  the  right  proportions  were  incalculably  great.  They 
tried  to  believe  that  the  various  possibilities  had  a  cumulative 
force,  and  that  there  was  a  latent  feeling  for  national  independence, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  only  came  into  existence  as  a  sentimental 
regret,  to  find  expression  in  a  gush  of  lyrics,  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different.  Mr.  Dixon’s  fellow-essayist,  Mr.  Logie  Robertson,  has 
tried  to  piece  together  a  history  of  the  Jacobite  episode  out  of 
these  and  other  ballads.  But  he  has  given  no  very  valuable  canon, 
nor  taught  us  how  to  discriminate  between  genuine  contemporary 
songs  and  the  imitations  of  Plogg  and  his  friends  of  the  Blackwood 
set.  After  all,  these  songs,  and  the  sentimental  loyalty  which 
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they  fostered,  and  which  was  transferred  to  George  IV.  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  modern  passion  for  running  after  royal  personages, 
have  been  the  most  permanent  results  of  Jacobitism. 


THE  WEDGWOOD  HANDBOOK.* 

IT  is  not  a  Httle  curious  to  observe  that  the  great  revival  of 
Greek  art  in  the  last  century  made  more  mark  on  ceramics 
than  on  architecture  or  painting.  At  the  present  day  Grecian 
architecture  is  better  understood  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
We  do  not  any  longer  try  to  build  houses  without  windows,  or  perch 
porticos  in  mid-air.  We  have  little  enthusiasm  for  Doric  pilasters 
and  Ionic  colonnades  in  stucco.  We  talk  of  Zeus  and  Aphrodite 
where  the  classical  revivalists  among  our  forefathers  talked  of 
Jove  and  Venus ;  but  indeed  we  seldom  speak  of  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses  under  any  form,  and  they  have  disappeared  from  our 
almanacs  as  completely  as  the  seven  planets.  Our  Grecian  taste 
is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  put  the  choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates  on  the  top  of  a  church  in  Regent  Street.  There  is 
not  much  in  common  between  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and 
that  of  the  Albert  Hall.  Parliamentary  orators  never  quote  Greek, 
though  there  are  members  now  who  understand  Homer  as  he  never 
was  understood  before  in  England.  True  Greek  art  was  never  better 
liked,  though  lath  and  plaster  no  longer  appear  on  our  public  buildings. 
The  great  Nash  is  as  much  forgotten  as  the  man  who  invented  the 
flood'gate  iron.  But  the  art  which  survives,  and  which  still  re¬ 
flects"3 whatever  was  purest  in  the  taste  of  the  last  century,  is  that 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Wedgwood.  When  the  blue 
and  white  tablets  were  new,  our  lovely  grandmothers  endeavoured 
to  assimilate  their  costume  to  the  ideal  covering  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  only  the  climate  which  forbade  them  to  live  without  a 
roof  over  their  heads  put  a  stop  to  the  gradual  approach  of  theo¬ 
retical  nudity.  The  crested  helmets  of  the  dragoons  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  short  skirts  of  the  ladies.  The  cement  pillars  and 
sham  pediments  have  given  place  to  buttresses  and  turrets.  W e 
no  longer  hear  of  the  chastity  of  a  fa§ade,  and  note  with  pleasure 
that  the  virtue  itself  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge 
with  the  architects  has  returned  to  society.  It  speaks  well,  then, 
for  the  art  of  Wedgwood  that  his  works  were  never  more  highly 
appreciated  than  they  are  at  present,  and  that,  while  we  have  dis¬ 
carded  what  was  false,  ignorant,  and  pretentious  in  the  so-called 
Grecian  taste  of  our  ancestors,  we  still  admire  the  true  and  per¬ 
fect  productions  of  the  pottery  at  Etruria.  Like  many  other 
great  men  Wedgwood  showed  his  greatness  by  his  power  of 
discerning  talent  in  others.  His  perseverance  in  chemical  research 
and  his  inbred  knowledge  of  the  ceramic  art  were  ably  assisted  by 
the  social  qualities  of  Bentley  and  by  the  classical  genius  of  Flax- 
man.  Without  them  he  could  not  have  accumulated  half  a  million 
of  money  nor  have  left  so  great  a  name  among  potters. 

Wedgwood  was  born  in  July  1730,  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire, 
where  every  second  family  was,  like  his  own,  engaged  more  or  less 
deeply  in  pottery.  Miss  Meteyard,  in  her  Life  of  Wedgwood, 
mentions  the  names  of  several,  such  as  the  Tilewrights,  the 
Mayers,  and  the  Burslems,  who  were  at  once  ancient  in  the  land 
and  also  busy  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  the  district.  The 
Wedgwoods  appear  to  have  been  of  consideration  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  talents  of  Josiah,  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family,  were  no  doubt  inherited  from  generations  of  potters. 
He  began  business  probably  in  1756  or  1 7 5 7 ,  and  the  best  period 
of  his  art  is  fixed  in  the  present  volume  at  from  1779  to  1787. 
His  death  occurred  in  1795,  so  that  he  was  at  work  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  took  at  least  twenty  to  reach  his  period.  of  prosperity. 
After  his  death  the  fame  of  Wedgwood  ware  declined,  and  from 
about  1810  to  1862  it  was  comparatively  little  valued.  In  that  year, 
however,  what  Miss  Meteyard  happily  terms  the  “  Staffordshire 
Renaissance”  set  in,  and  the  prophecy  which  Josiah  Wedgwood  made 
in  1 777,  that  age  and  scarcity  only  were  needed  to  make  some  of  his 
works  “  worth  any  price  you  would  ask  for  them,'1  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  in  the  last  few  years.  Even  defective  pieces, 
originally  sold  as  “  waste,”  are  now  often  in  the  market.  The 
fluctuations  they  underwent  are  remarkable.  An  Etruscan  inkstand 
was  bought  for  fd.  at  a  stall  in  Salford,  and  was  sold  in  1869  for 
5I.  Copies  of  the  Portland  vase,  which  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
fetched  from  40/.  to  50/.,  now  run  up  to  170 1.  or  180/.  This 
increase  in  value  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  manufacture 
has  been  revived  of  late,  and  the  older  pieces  are  very  successfully 
imitated  and  emulated  by  the  present  representatives  of  the  firm. 

Wedgwood  worked  chiefly  in  ten  different  sorts  of  material. 
They  may  be  enumerated  as  cream  ware,  basaltes,  six  varieties  of 
crystalline  and  variegated  ware,  white,  terra  cotta,  jasper,  bronze, 
red,  pearl,  and  “  mortar  material,”  or  cane  colour.  Of  these  by 
far  the  best  known  and  most  popular  is  the  blue  “  jasper,”  with 
white  figures  in  relief.  Immense  pains  were  taken  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  blue  ground,  and  Wedgwood’s  own  manufacture 
in  this  respect  greatly  exceeds  in  beauty  any  made  since  his  time. 
The  name  “jasper”  was  first  heard  of  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  ware  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  1779.  Years  of 
anxious  labour,  diversified  by  many  disappointments,  preceded  this 
success.  The  chief  ingredient  was  at  first  a  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  later  a  sulphate,  which  was  procured  from  lead  mines.  The 
white  body  in  which  the  figures  were  made  cost  Wedgwood  an 
equally  long  period  of  experimental  labour  and  research  before  he 
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could  produce  the  beautiful  cameos  and  the  plaques  or  tablets,  some 
of  which  now  command  such  high  prices.  W e  first  hear  of  cameos 
by  name  in  1772,  but  within  a  couple  of  years  the  number  of  them 
was  nearly  three  hundred,  and  before  1777  four  hundred  and  forty 
were  included  in  his  catalogues.  He  sent  in  all  directions  for 
models  and  casts  from  the  antique,  had  workmen  at  Stowe  and  at 
Blenheim,  and  ransacked  famous  cabinets  like  that  of  Baron 
Stosch.  It  was  the  same  with  the  tablets  and  bas-reliefs.  No  ex¬ 
pense  or  trouble  was  spared.  The  best  workmen  and  the  first 
artists  were  employed.  As  much  thought  was  spent  on  the 
framing  as  on  the  ceramic  portion  of  the  work.  London  and 
Uttoxeter  were  the  places  where  the  gold  settings  were  made ; 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  supplied  those  in  steel.  Wedg¬ 
wood  considered  lightness  in  a  setting  the  great  object,  and  him¬ 
self  superintended  the  different  designs  manufactured,  giving  the 
most  exact  directions  to  the  makers.  His  taste  was  unerring,  yet 
he  always  endeavoured  after  improvement,  and  was  never  so.  well 
content  that  he  did  not  think  a  still  higher  point  might  still  be 
attained.  He  seems  to  have  been  determined,  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  command  success,  at  least 
to  have  deserved  it.  He  writes  to  Bentley  in  1775  tbat  he  thinks 
it  impossible  to  make  frames  of  pottery  which  will  not  “  degrade 
the  gem  or  picture,  and  gives  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  metal¬ 
work  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  adds  a  characteristic  note  : — “  I  only 
mention  this  as  my  present  opinion,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
make  a  picture-frame  to  please  either  ourselves  or  our  customers.” 
He  was  equally  nice  as  to  the  polish  of  the  edges,  and  the  under¬ 
cutting  and  finishing.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
tablets  and  bas-reliefs.  As  Miss  Meteyard  more  than  once  says, 
the  finish  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  best  period  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  carefully  looked  for  by  the  collector. 

It  was  from  1774  to  178 7  that  Flaxman  worked  for  the  firm. 
The  catalogue  issued  in  1777  contains  the  names  of  fifty-eight 
tablets  of  his  design,  and  many  more  occur  at  later  dates.  For 
some  of  these  Wedgwood  charged  as  much  as  20 l.,  but  they  now 
fetch  even  higher  prices.  Flaxman  seems  to  have  designed  all 
kinds  of  objects — cameos,  services,  tablets,  and  vases.  The  last 
named  were  especially  favoured  by  Wedgwood  himself,  who  had 
very  early  made  tazzas  after  the  antique,  chiefly  in  the  black 
“  basaltes,”  which  Miss  Meteyard  professes  to  admire  even  more 
than  the  “jasper.”  On  this  point  she  says,  “  His  bas-relief  vases 
in  basaltes  rank  among  his  highest  productions,  and  though  it 
may  be  heresy  with  some  to  say  so,  we  prefer  them. as  a  whole  to 
the  jasper  vases.”  This  opinion  betrays  a  certain  inclination,  too 
common  among  collectors,  but  seldom  apparent  in  Miss  Meteyard, 
to  value  objects  more  for  technical  qualities,  invisible  to  the 
general  multitude,  than  for  absolute  beauty.  She  continues : — 
“  Their  body  is  so  exquisite  to  the  touch,  their  polish  so 
fine,  their  decorations  and  forms  so  graceful  and  chaste,  as 
to  render  them— now  that  they  are  yearly  becoming  rarer — 
of  the  utmost  value.  Whether  they  adorn  the  library,  the  gallery, 
the  hall,  the  drawing-room,  or  conservatory,  their  sober  grace 
lends  a  charm  and  contrast  to  surrounding  colours  and  objects.” 
But  it  was  not  entirely  in  this  material  that  the  most  remark¬ 
able  vase  of  all  that  WTedgwood  produced  was. modelled.  The  re¬ 
production  of  the  Portland  vase  was  the  highest  effort  of  his 
art,  and  we  must  pass  by  the  beautiful  vases  in  jasper,  rosso-antico, 
and  other  materials  to  follow  Miss  Meteyard’s  account  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  whose  suggestions  Wedgwood 
was  constantly  indebted,  brought  the  famous  original  to  this 
country  in  1784,  and  sold  it  to  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Portland. 
It  had  previously  been  know  as  the  Barberini  vase,  having  been 
found  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  While  it  was  still  in  the  Barberini 
Palace  Wedgwood  had  endeavoured  to  copy  it  by  means  of  en¬ 
gravings.  His  success  was  indifferent,  although  from  the  poverty 
of  the  engravings  he  flattered  himself  he  should  even  be  able  to 
excel  the  original.  When  the  Duchess  of  Portland  died,  he  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Duke  for  its  purchase,  and  eventually 
arranged  that  the  Duke  should  buy  it  himself,  but  should  lend  it 
to  Wedgwood  to  be  copied.  This  was  in  1787?  but  the  vase  was 
not  actually  in  his  hands  until  the  close  of  1790,  although  Webber, 
Hackwood,  and  other  artists  in  W edgwood’s  employ  were  busy  copy¬ 
ing  and  making  trial  of  material.  The  first  perfect  copy  was  finished 
sometime  in  1789,  and  several  more  had  been  made  by  April  1791, 
when  one  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  gained  the 
warm  approval  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  tickets  to  view  it  at 
Greek  Street,  where  Wedgwood’s  warehouse  at  that  time  existed, 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  London.  The 
vase  then  departed  in  the  care  of  young  Josiah  Wedgwood  on  a 
foreign  tour,  commencing  with  the  Hague,  where  Lady  Auckland, 
the  wife  of  our  Ambassador,  gave  a  breakfast  in  its  honour,  and 
exhibited  it  to  the  Stadtholder  and  his  family.  The  object  of  this 
journey  was  to  obtain  subscribers  ;  but  as  "\\  edgwood  was  unable 
either  to  fix  the  price  or  to  guarantee  another  example  equally  per¬ 
fect,  the  number  of  names  sent  in  was  very  small.  It  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  twenty  were  made  in  Wedgwood’s  lifetime,  and 
the  merit  of  these  was  by  no  means  equal.  But  some  of  those 
produced  after  his  death  were  very  good,  and  the  original  was  lent 
to  the  firm  again  in  1 800.  Its  subsequent  history  is  well  known. 
In  1810  it  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  there,  in 
1845,  it  was  smashed  to  atoms  with  a  stick  by  a  wretched  man 
whom  it  is  an  excess  of  charity  to  believe  a  lunatic.  It  has  been 
marvellously  well  repaired,  however,  and  the  intended  destruction 
has  been  productive  of  one  good  result — namely,  that  the  beautiful 
work  on  the  bottom  of  the  vase  is  now  visible,  not  having  been 
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replaced  by  the  mender.  Miss  Meteyard  gives  a  list  of  twenty 
early  copies,  of  which  two  are  in  London  museums,  one  is  at 
Dresden,  one  at  Rome,  one  at  Liverpool,  and  the  rest  in  private 
collections. 

The  hook,  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  collectors,  would 
have  been  much  the  better  for  an  index,  or  even  for  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  Notwithstanding  these  serious  wants,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  service,  while  the  lists  of  prices  at  sales,  together  with  the 
reprints  of  Wedgwood’s  own  catalogues,  make  it  very  complete. 
The  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  good  specimens,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  every  collector  of  English  pottery  will  feel  to  obtain 
certain  prices,  render  the  Handbook  indispensable,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  the  difficulty  of  finding  one's  way  in  it  more  painfully 
apparent. 


ISEULTE.* 

WE  are  a  good  deal  disappointed  in  this  book.  The  author 
in  her  story  of  the  Hotel  da  Petit  St.  Jean  had  done  so  well 
for  a  beginner  that  we  opened  Iseult.e  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
some  pleasant  reading.  It  has  happened  once  more,  as  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  often  before,  that  we  have  closed  the  volume  with  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  a  writer  does  not  now  and  then  try  to  gain  that 
kind  of  renown  which  was  so  easily  earned  by  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  last  century.  There  were  many  great  speakers,  but 
few  are  remembered  more  than  Single-speech  Hamilton.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  Single-novel  Smith  or  Jones?  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  happens  that  by  a  first  book  the  writer  often  earns 
nothing  but  a  reputation.  Douglas  Jerrold  said  of  some  young- 
author  that  he  had  taken  down  the  shutters  before  he  had 
furnished  the  shop.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that,  though 
the  shop  is  found  to  be  bravely  furnished  when  it  is  opened,  yet 
the  first  day’s  sale  clears  out  the  whole  of  a  stock  which  can  never 
be  replenished.  When  customers  still  press  in,  and,  offering  a  far 
higher  price,  are  sure  that,  if  only  the  dealer  will  take  the  trouble, 
he  can  produce  as  good  an  article  as  before,  unless  he  is 
gifted  with  a  degree  of  modesty  and  honesty  which  can 
scarcely  be  looked  for,  he  is  sure  to  yield  and  to  begin 
to  manufacture  goods  that  are  mere  imitations.  The  range 
of  life  that  comes  before  most  writers,  especially  before  most 
female  writers,  is  but  limited.  When  once  they  have  painted  the 
one  little  world  they  know  so  well,  if  they  go  on  writing  they  are 
but  copiers  of  themselves.  They  may  indeed,  as  they  too  often  do, 
desert  altogether  the  path  of  nature,  and  calling  on  "their  imagina¬ 
tion  to  make  efforts  which  are  far  above  it,  produce  the  most 
absurd  monstrosities.  Others,  like  the  author  of  Iseulte ,  when 
everyday  scenes  are  exhausted,  bring  in  history  as  the  background  of 
their  tale,  and  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  set  themselves  up  as  infallible 
judges  of  politics  and  warfare.  They  decide  in  a  few  lines  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  impartial  historian  would  not  venture  to  settle  in 
as  many  chapters,  and  by  the  short  and  straight  road  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  arrive  at  conclusions  which,  if  reached  at  all,  should  only  be 
arrived  at  through  the  long  and  winding  path  which  the  judgment 
alone  has  patience  to  follow.  It  is  true  that  not  the  whole  of 
Iseulte  is  given  either  to  politics  or  war.  The  story  nevertheless 
leads  up  both  to  one  and  the  other,  while  the  closing  chapters  are 
worthy  of  th$  pen  of  a  Special  Correspondent. 

The  story  opens  with  a  conversation  between  a  Mine.  La  Barre 
and  her  son  Vincent,  in  which  are  unfolded  the  incidents  which 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  know  in  order  to  understand 
the  plot.  The  novelist  cannot  claim  the  indulgence  which  is  so 
justly  given  to  a  dramatist  when,  in  the  opening  scene  of  a  play, 
he  makes  one  faithful  old  retainer  of  a  family  relate  to  another 
equally  faithful  and  equally  old  retainer  of  another  family  what 
both  had  known  equally  well  for  ever  so  many  years.  Unless 
indeed  the  dramatist  makes  use  of  a  Chorus  of  the  kind  that  Shak- 
speare  brought  on  in  Henry  V.,  he  is  almost  driven  into  making 
his  characters  begin  by  telling  the  stalest  of  news.  But  a  novelist 
who  tells  her  story  in  the  third  person  is  under  no  such  re¬ 
straint.  Before  she  brings  a  single  personage  on  the  stage  she  can 
have  given  the  fullest  history  of  her  hero  and  heroine,  beginning  with 
the  birth  of  all  their  grandparents  on  both  sides.  How  needlessly 
unnatural,  then,  is  the  conversation  in  which  Mine.  La  Barre  and 
her  son  thus  tell  the  reader  of  the  first  marriage  of  their  cousin 
Iseulte: — 

“No, it  was  a  scandalous  tiling  from  the  first  the  Tlmrets  marrying  her 
to  a  middle-aged  adventurer  like  that.  I  wish  I  had  been  in  France  that 
spring ;  young  as  I  then  was,  1  would  have  tried  to  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel.  But  I  never  knew  it  till  it  was  an  accomplished  thing.  I  heard  two 
men  at  a  table-iTIwte  at  Geneva  discussing  Cormenin's  marriage,  and  they 
nicknamed  the  lady  ‘  the  bride  of  the  Napoleon  Docks.’  To  my  horror  it 
was  Iseulte  de  Bourgonce.” 

“  Alas !  poor  M.  de  Bourgonce  !  He  was  taken  away  from  two  daughters 
who  could  very  ill  spare  him,  and  HI.  Thuret  scandalously  misused  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.” 

We  had  thought  that  Vincent  himself  was  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  story,  so  much  is  made  of  him  in  the  beginning.  He  had  been 
in  love  with  Clarisse,  Iseulte’s  younger  sister.  But  she,  by  a  trick 
in  which  a  priest  and  the  superior  of  a  convent  had  played  the 
chief  part,  had  been  led  to  take  the  veil  herself.  When  a  young- 
lady  in  a  Catholic  country  has  once  taken  the  veil,  no  doubt  she 
remains  constant  to  her  vows.  As  a  matter  of  truthfulness,  we 
cannot  say  to  nature,  but  to  that  perversion  of  nature  which  is 
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found  in  the  monastic  life,  the  author  no  doubt  has  done  rightly  in 
keeping  Clarisse  unmarried.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that 
the  woman  in  her  had  spoken  out,  and  that  she  had  protested,  not 
only  against  the  trick  which  shut  up  a  young  girl  in  the  cells  of  a 
convent  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  but  also  against  the  false  sense  of 
duty  which  led  her  to  respect  an  unnatural  vow  which  had  been 
gor  from  her  by  fraud.  The  religious  sense,  not  only  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  story,  but  we  must  add  of  the  author  herself,  acute 
though  it  is,  is  somewhat  morbid.  Iseulte,  as  the  extract  we  have 
quoted  has  shown,  had  married  one  of  the  worthless  adventurers 
of  the  Empire.  He  had  robbed  her  of  her  fortune,  and  had  then 
deserted  her  for  twelve  years  or  so.  Some  fortunate  speculations 
raise  him  up  from  the  depths  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  he  is  appointed 
Prefect  of  a  town  in  the  East  of  France.  He  needs  a  wife  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  Prefecture,  and  sends  to  invite  Iseulte  to  return. 
She  loathes  the  man,  and  with  good  reason,  and,  as  any  woman 
who  had  a  proper  feeling  of  self-respect  would  do,  sends  no  answer 
to  his  letter.  Unfortunately  she  goes  out  for  a  walk,  and  comes  to 
“  one  of  the  Calvaries  of  the  peasants  ” : — 

Iseulte  started. 

Tall  and  black  against  the  golden  mist  of  the  sun’s  setting  light,  there 
reared  itself  the  silent  yet  eloquent  Cross.  There  from  its  bar  hung  an 
image  of  the  world’s  pure  Victim,  crucified  between  two  thieves.  The  in¬ 
jured,  mortified,  anxious,  self-righteous  woman  confronted  with  it  had  just 
asked  an  angry  question,  and  had  accidentally  now  got  an  answer.  In  His 
name  who  had  had  no  home  ;  in  His  name  who  had  had  no  human  joys  and 
had  yet  been  a  stranger  to  no  human  pangs;  in  His  name  who  had  lived 
with  publicans  and  sinners  and  died  with  malefactors  ;  in  His  name  who 
forgave  his  enemies  and  rose  again  to  intercede  for  men ;  in  His  name  she 
must  return. 

It  would  take  all  tlie  crosses  that  are  set  up  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  to  persuade  a  sensible  Englishwoman  that  that 
Christian  religion  which  is  so  dear  to  her  requires  her  to  go  back 
and  live  with  a  scoundrel  who  has  plundered  her,  and  left  her,  for  all 
he  knew,  to  a  twelve-years’  beggary,  whenever  it  may  suit  his  own 
selfish  aims,  on  a  fresh  flood  of  fortune,  to  call  her  back  to  his 
side.  We  altogether  disbelieve  that  a  woman  like  Iseulte  could 
for  a  moment  have  been  so  miserably  misled.  Even  if  we  are 
mistaken  in  this  estimate  of  her  character,  we  must  at  least  protest 
against  the  author’s  surrounding  so  unnatural  an  action  with  the 
halo  of  a  false  religious  sentiment.  She  herself  feels  how  un¬ 
natural  it  is,  and  frees  Iseulte  from  much  of  the  degradation  by  a 
very  convenient  fire,  in  which  her  husband  the  Prefect  receives  a 
most  serious  wound  the  day  before  she  joins  him.  Before  he  is 
fully  cured  the  Prussians  invade  France,  and  he  ends  his  worthless 
life.  The  story  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better,  and  a  great 
deal  truer  to  what  human  nature  should  be,  if  he  had  never  come 
back  upon  the  scene.  If  the  modern  heroine  must  always  make 
great  sacrifices  before  she  can  arrive  at  the  haven  of  a  peaceful 
married  life,  let  the  sacrifices  at  all  events  be  reasonable  and 
natural.  Iseulte  of  course  gets  rewarded  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
devotion  she  has  shown.  When  her  husband  is  dead  she  sets  off, 
through  the  wintry  weather,  for  her  sister’s  convent.  She  gets 
beaten  by  the  snow  and  by  the  presence  of  the  hostile  armies, 
till  at  last  she  altogether  breaks  down  in  a  small  village  near 
Belfort.  There  she  goes  through  some  surprising  adventures, 
and  is  at  last  seized  as  a  German  spy,  and  dragged  before 
a  French  colonel  in  the  full  expectation  that  she  will  be 
shot.  Happily  the  Colonel  turns  out  to  be  the  Marquis  de 
Lussarques,  who,  when  last  heard  of,  had  started  in  his  cousin’s 
ship  for  South  America  that  he  might  try  to  forget  Iseulte,  with 
whom  he  was  in  love,  but  who  could  not  marry  him  while  her 
husband  was  living.  She,  who  had  expected  the  next  moment  to 
be  shot,  suddenly  finds  a  lover,  and  a  lover  who,  now  that  the 
worthless  Prefect  had  been  swept  away,  could  when  once  the  war 
was  over  become  a  husband.  As  there  were  no  means,  at  all  events 
no  means  that  the  author  could  take,  of  getting  Clarisse  out  of  her 
convent,  "the  unfortunate  Vincent,  her  old  lover,  was  killed  at 
Sedan.  It  would,  however,  have  been  easy  enough,  as  the  con¬ 
vent  was  in  the  east  of  France,  to  have  placed  it  in  Alsace.  It 
might  then  have  been  forcibly  closed  by  Bismarck,  and  the  nuns, 
with  a  little  stretch  of  imagination,  might  have  been  all  converted 
by  some  devout  Germans  to  Protestantism.  Vincent  might  first 
have  been  found  on  the  field  of  battle  by  Clarisse,  with  so  little 
life  left  in  him  that  every  one  but  a  woman  would  have  left  him 
to  the  gravediggers,  and  recovering,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  could  have 
got  a  wife  as  soon  as  the  devout  Germans  and  common  sense 
had  gained  the  day. 

Though  we  like  neither  the  story  nor  the  tone  of  the  book,  yet 
we  can  easily  believe  that  it  will  have  a  good  many  readers.  Sen¬ 
timent,  above  all  religious  sentiment,  meets  with  a  ready  sale  at 
the  present  day,  and  among  the  readers  of  the  circulating' libraries 
few  ask  whether  the  sentiment  is  true  or  false.  Still  fewer  perhaps 
will  notice  the  faults  in  style  and  the  occasional  blunders  in  lan¬ 
guage  into  which  the  author  falls.  Perhaps  her  reading  has  been 
too  much  in  French  authors  for  her  to  write  English  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  should  write  it.  Then,  too,  she  has  in  her  study  of 
English  evidently  gone  to  that  worst  of  all  schools,  the  modern 
novelists.  She  has  clearly  read  Miss  Braddou,  for  from  whom  else 
could  she  have  learnt  to  call  a  fortress  or  a  castle  a  fortalice  ?  We 
read,  in  a  passage  not  unworthy  of  her  who  has  apparently  been 
her  model,  “  The  stones  of  donjon  and  abbey,  of  church  and  for¬ 
talice,  all  alike  blossoming  into  beauty,  displayed  at  once  the  lily  and 
the  rose.”  In  the  same  page  we  read  of  “the  deep  lych-gate  of  the 
farm,”  and  of  “  a  wealth  of  Bignonia  flowers.”  Against  the  wealth 
of  flowers  we  have  more  than  once  lifted  up  our  voice,  and  lifted  it 
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up  in  vain,  but  why  should  the  farm  of  a  chateau  have  a  lych-gate. 
The  castle  itself  had  become,  we  are  told,  “  as  it  were,  a  palimpsest 
of  the  needs,  cares,  and  neglects  of  many  generations.  borne 
mineral  springs  are  “  inaugurated,”  not  thrown  open,  and  at  the 
dinner  that  was  given  in  honour  of  the  inauguration  “the  Vicar- 
General  perorated  gently  to  Iseulte.  ’  Sketching  materials  are 
‘‘artistic  paraphernalia,  while  the  modern  Frenchwoman  is  a 
sublimatized  doll. ’  11  lien  in  a  certain  town  the  election  foi  mayor 
came  on  we  are  told  that  “  the  claims  of  the  last  and  of  the  pen¬ 
ultimate  ones  divided  it.”  Corners,  it  would  seem  from  one 
passage,  can  be  dormant ;  while  in  another  passage  a  tie  between 
two  lovers,  though  sundered  just  now,  yet  was  fuel  for  the  fire  of 
their  lives.  The  author  is,  indeed,  far  too  fond  of  metaphors,  and 
stumbles  as  only  lovers  of  the  metaphorical  style  of  writing  can 
stumble.  She  makes  one  of  her  heroes  ask,  “  What  about  having 

crossed  the  watershed  of  life,  and  seeing  that  its  waters  now  lun 

all  down-hill  ?  ”  In  what  range  of  hills,  we  should  like  to  know, 
do  waters  ever  run  uphill  ? 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  who  has  written  one  good  novel,  and 
perhaps  might  write  half-a-dozen  more,  should  thus  fall  away  from 
so  promising  a  beginning.  The  only  chance  for  her,  if  she  wishes 
to  write  a  good  English  story,  is  to  give  up  her  French  reading  for 
a  while,  and  to  read  no  more  modern  novelist  than  Mis3  Austen. 
She  might  thus  perchance  forget  the  use  of  those  big  words  which 
are  so  dear  to  her. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  English  history— that 
extending  from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  *— is  the  subject  of  an  able  narrative  by  .Onno  Klopp. 
Herr  Klopp  belongs  to  the  school  of  diplomatic  historians  of  whom 
Ranke  affords  the  most  distinguished  type ;  those  who,  compara¬ 
tively  unconcerned  about  the  social  life  of  a  nation,  restrict  them¬ 
selves  in  the  main  to  political  and  military  narrative,  but  instead 
of  describing  transactions  as  they  appear  to  the  ordinary  obseirei, 
endeavour  to  penetrate  their  hidden  springs  by  the  aid  of  the  private 
correspondence  and  secret  instructions  of  the  principal  actors.  The 
recent  facilities  of  access  to  the  archives  of  the  principal  European 
States,  and  the  assiduous  labours  of  the  editors,  calendareis, 
and  decipherers  of  public  documents,  have  greatly  encouraged 
the  development  of  this  school  of  history.  Herr  Klopp 
tells  us  that  his  original  motive  to  undertake  his  task  was  his 
acquaintance  with  certain  unpublished  papers  of  Leibnitz  s.  in 
the  Hanoverian  archives,  attesting  the  part  taken  by  the  philo¬ 
sopher  in  inducing  the  Electoral  family  to  accept  the  succession 
to  the  British  Crown.  He  at  first  designed  to  confine  his  work 
to  the  period  of  Leibnitz’s  political  influence,  but  found  that  to 
make  his  subject  duly  intelligible  he  must  travel  further  back, 
and  thus  he  was  gradually  led  to  the  treatment  of  the  entire  space 
comprised  in  his  present  work.  A\  ithout  marked  intellectual  dis¬ 
tinction,  Ilerr  Klopp  is  nevertheless  an  intelligent,  lucid,  and 
aoTeeable  historian,  and  his  work  forms  an  acceptable  supplement 
to  current  English  histories.  Our  historians,,  naturally  eng-rossed 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  Charles  II.  s  reign  as  the  era 
when  most  of  our  chief  constitutional  problems  actually  or 
virtually  received  their  solution,  have  hardly  perhaps.  regarded 
it  sufficiently  in  its  influence  on  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  Charles's  disgraceful  subserviency  to  France  was  the  key  of 
the  situation,  and  the  theorem  that  there  can  be  no  stable 
equilibrium  and  no  effectual  concert  among  foreign  Powers  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  England  was,  by  the  very  negligence  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  for  the  first  time  fully  established.  Herr  Klopp  .  is  as 
lenient  to  Charles  as  is  compatible  with  natural  indignation,  at 
the  misuse  of  remarkable  abilities  and  extraordinary  opportunities. 
He  has  made  great  use  of  the  Vienna  archives,  especially  of  the 
despatches  of  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  in  England.  The  two 
volumes  now  published  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles  II. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  of  General  Dembinski’s 
posthumous  memoirs  t  should  not  have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  We  are  at  some  loss  to 
account  for  the  appearance  at  'i  ienna  in  a  German  dress  of  a  work 
which  one  would  have  expected  to  be  composed  either  in  French 
or  Polish,  though  the  editor  seems  to  say  it  was  in  German,  without 
any  hint  as  to"  the  history  of  the  MS.  Fabrications  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  literature  are"  sufficiently  rife  to  render  the  authen¬ 
tication  of  whatsoever  does  not  speak  expressly  for  itself  a  point  of 
wisdom,  not  to  say  of  duty.  Internal  evidence,  however,  speaks 
stronglv  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  autobiography'.  It 
forcibly  expresses  the  character  of  Dembinski,  an  officer  who  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  and  perpetual  ill-luck  characteristic  of  all  his 
military  countrymen  united  some  qualities  peculiarly  his  own- 
obstinacy,  opinionativeness,  haughtiness,  chivalrous  honour,  perfect 
disinterestedness,  and,  in  spite  of  approved  military  capacity,  an 
angularity  which  made  co-operation  with  him  the  reverse  of  easy. 
He  could  seldom  pull  cordially  with  any  colleague  for  any  length 
of  time,  and,  whatever  censure  may  be  passed  on  the  cabals  of  the 
Hungarian  officers  which  deprived  him  of  his  command,  it  is  im¬ 


possible  to  avoid  seeing  that  he  unconsciously  played  into  their 
hands.  His  utter  inability  to  assert  his  authority  or  make  his  orders 
respected  also  appears  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  greater  part 
of  the  first  volume  is  naturally  devoted  to  the  winter  campaign 
on  the  Theiss,  the  central  incident  of  which  was.  the  unsuccessful, 
but  not  inglorious,  battle  of  Kapolna.  Dembinski  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  treated  very  ill  throughout  by  his  lieutenants,  and  badly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Government ;  it  can  only  be.  said  that  the  fault 
largely  consisted  in  his  own  incapacity  to  inspire,  confidence  or 
command  respect.  Bern  would  have  fared  very  differently.  He 
has  the  generosity  to  admit  the  splendour  of  the  subsequent  cam¬ 
paign  of  Gbrgey,  from  whose  intrigues  and  insubordination  he  had 
been  so  great  a  sufferer.  At  a  later  period  we  find  him.command- 
ing  the  corps  of  observation  on  the  Gallician  frontier,  where, 
having  nothing  to  do,  he  did  it;  subsequently,  as  chief  of  the 
staff,  directing  the  ruinous  but  inevitable  retreat  to  the  South, 
until  the  command  was  taken  from  him  by  the  impetuous  Bern, 
whose  headlong  valour  destroyed  in  three  hours  the  army  which 
the  cautious  Dembinski  would  have  kept  alive  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  The  ultimate  result  must  have  been  the  same  under  either 
system.  No  characteristic  of  Dembinski  s  military  career  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  bis  strategy  on  paper,  which 
invariably  contemplated  the  most  audacious  offensive  movements 
with  the  slenderest  force,  and  the  destiny  which  rendered  his 
actual  campaigns  a  succession  of  retreats.  On  the  whole,  these 
memoirs  are  but  an  uncomfortable  record  of  the  mortifications  of 
a  brave,  high-minded,  humane,  and  in  many  respects  highly- 
accomplished  soldier,  in  a  trying  post  for  which  he  lacked  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications.  The  editor,  though  partial  to  Dembinski,  yet,  as 
a  patriotic  Magyar,  cannot  altogether  digest  his  author  s  strictures 
on  Hungarian  generals  and  soldiers,  and  has  garnished  his  notes 
with  contradictions  and  refutations  from  Gorgey’s  memoirs 
and  other  sources.  Of  Gorgey  Dembinski  speaks  with  contempt 
and  dislike,  while  acknowledging  his  extraordinary  military 
capacity.  He  is  hardly  more  favourable  to  Kossuth,  accusing  him 
of  craft,  duplicity,  and  moral  weakness.  A  letter  from  Bern, 
whom  Dembinski  never  saw  in  Hungary  until  their  meeting  on 
the  last  battle-field  of  the  war,  is  a  most  characteristic  example  of 
the  energy  and  temerity  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Berlin  *  contains  some  very  interesting  memoirs  and 
reports  of  travel.  Among  the  principal  is  a  history  by  Dr. 
Nachtigal,  the  lion  of  scientific  German  society  at  the  present 
moment,  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Baghirmi,  in  Central  Africa. 
This  State  owes  its  pre-eminence  to  the  superiority  of  its  Moham¬ 
medan  rulers,  originally  of  Arab  extraction,  and  its  annals  are  very 
like  those  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  miniature.  Heir  A.  Buch- 
holz  contributes  several  letters  from  Accra,  Bonny,  and  other 
points  of  the  West  African  coast ;  but  he  complains  bitterly  of 
the  difficulty  of  forming  collections  of  natural  history,  and  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  the  natives.  Herr  Bismarck  describes  the 
late  Emperor  of  China's  marriage ;  Julius  Scliubring  contributes 
notes  on  Sicilian  topography ;  and  E.  Sochting  an  analysis  of 
Macfarlane's  important  work  on  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  said  to  occupy  192,000  square  miles.  Smith  and 
Grove’s  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography  is  severely  reviewed,  by  a 
rival  chartographer,  the  eminent  Kiepert,  who  also  contributes 
papers  on  the  original  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  on  the  demarcating 
line  of  the  French  and  German  languages  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of  all  is  Meinicke’s 
minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  New  Hebrides.  There 
is  the  usual  abundance  of  minor  papers  and  reviews  of  geo¬ 
graphical  works,  with  an  ample  bibliography  of  the  geographical 
literature  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Julius  Grill's  contribution  to  the  science  of  comparative 
myfhologvt  will  probably  be  rejected  as  a  paradox;  but,  if  so,  it 
is  at  any  rate  no  mere  fantastic  crotchet,  but  the  aberration  of  a 
scholar'  of  unquestionable  ability  and  learning.  There  is  even 
much  to  recommend  it  to  Indo-European  philologists,  who  will 
sympathize  with  an  effort  to  extend  their  domain  over  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  mythology  of  extraneous  races.  Dr.  Grill  is  a  Semitic 
investigator  who  has  approached  his  subject  from  the  Sanscrit 
side,  and  the  main  object  of  his  treatise  is  to  establish  the  sub¬ 
stantial  identity  of  Semitic  and  Indo-European  religious  concep¬ 
tions.  He  utterly  disbelieves  the  theories  which  represent  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  purified  form  of  Moloch  or  Baal, 
and  seeks  to  prove,  not  only  that  Semitic  and  Aryan  deities  and 
lea-ends  have  arisen  in  the  same  manner,  but  that  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  identical,  and  that  their  identity  is  capable  of  proof,  on 
the  principles  of  comparative  philology.  Like  most  Aryan  special¬ 
ists,  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  solar-myth  theory,  which,  as  in 
duty  bound,  he  applies  resolutely  to  the  Semitic  cycle  of  traditions. 
The'  body  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  some  special  researches,  with 
the  view  of  establishing  the  validity  of  the  theory  by  examples 
of  its  successful  application  in  particular  instances.  Thus 
Aaron  is  paralleled  with  Atharvan;  the  explanation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  already  accepted  by  the  solar  mythologists, 
is  made  applicable  to  that  of  Jephthah’s  daughter;  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  traced  to  a  Sanscrit  root,  and,  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  an  Aryan  settlement  in  .that  region  being  rejected,  the 


*  Dtr  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart  und  die  Succession  des  Houses  Hannover 
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original  identity  of  tlie  Indo-European  and  Semitic  families  of 
speech  is  asserted  in  its  place.  The  ground  being  thus  cleared,  the 
Hebrew  cosmogony  is  systematically  interpreted  on  the  principles 
of  the  solar  mythologists ;  thus,  for  example,  the  beams  of  the  sun 
being  shown  to  be  compared  by  the  Veda  poets  to  the  hair,  of  a 
fleece,  and  the  fig-leaves  assumed  by  Adam  and  Eve  being  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  obscuration  of  the  sim  in  bad  weather,  Adam  and 
Eve's  coats  of  skin  obviously  denote  the  clearing  up  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  after  a  shower.  The  influential  school  to  which  we  have 
referred  will  hardly  relish  this ;  but  it  will  be  for  its  advocates 
to  show  that  Dr.  Grill’s  discoveries  are  not  a  legitimate  de¬ 
duction  from  their  own.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  problematical  but  widely  accepted  theory  of  the 
Assyriologists,  according  to  which  the  Semites  derived  their 
mythology  and  the  rest  of  their  higher  civilization  from  an 
“  Accadian”  people  of  Turanian  stock.  In  this  case  Dr.  Grill’s 
learning  and  ingenuity  will  all  be  thrown  away,  and  to  make  his 
point  good  he  will  have  to  learn  Accadian,  and  demonstrate  the 
Sanscrit  affinities  of  that  idiom  if  he  can.  The  second  volume  will 
pursue  the  application  of  his  system  to  the  remainder  of  the  Old 
Testament  history. 

If  H.  Reuter's  history  of  religious  free  thought  in  the  mediaeval 
period  *  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  most  readable  of  books,  the 
fault  is  neither  in  the  subject  nor  in  any  want  of  learning  or  capa¬ 
city  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Herr  Reuter,  indeed,  carries  virtue 
to  an  excess ;  his  just  dissatisfaction  with  the  voluminousness  of 
most  German  historians  of  intellectual  movements  or  revolutions, 
and  his  disdain  for  the  display  of  useless  ingenuity  or  irrelevant 
erudition,  have  led  him  too  far  towards  the  other  extreme.  His  work 
is  too  destitute  of  literary  grace  and  polish,  being  angular,  jerky, 
and  inconsecutive.  This  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  the  fault  of 
the  subject,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  material,  is 
particularly  baffling  to  a  writer  who  will  not  condescend  to  help  him¬ 
self  out  of  a  strait  by  plausible  generalities.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  Herr  Reuter  has  not  in  some  instances  made  too  much  of 
his  authorities,  and  relied  too  strongly  upon  general  allegations  of 
the  growth  of  heresy,  without  due  allowance  for  the  nervousness 
of  orthodox  theologians  and  the  energy  of  ecclesiastical  rhetoric. 
There  is  nevertheless  sufficient  evidence  of  a  steady  undercurrent 
of  freethinking  manifesting  itself  occasionally  in  the  person  of  some 
thinker  of  unusual  courage  or  penetration,  some  Erigena,  or  Beren- 
garius,  or  Abelard,  who  only  just  comes  short  of  being  an  here- 
siarch.  This  rationalism,  as  Herr  Reuter  points  out,  was  favoured 
by  the  contemporaneous  growth  of  magic  and  other  abject  super¬ 
stitions,  in  opposing  which  the  more  enlightened  ecclesiastics  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  weapons  of  reason  and  argument  capable  of 
being  directed  against  themselves.  An  evident  progress  is  visible 
between  the  time  of  Hildebrand,  who  peremptorily  decides  all  con¬ 
troversies  by  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Aquinas,  who 
consents  to  meet  his  philosophical  adversaries  upon  their  own 
ground,  even  though  only  under  protest.  Some  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  heretical  opinions  are  certainly 
very  striking,  but  the  Chinch  always  carries  the  day  in  the  long 
run ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  anything  but  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  could  have  turned  the  scale.  Herr  Reuter  apparently  regards 
the  obscure  heresies  between  the  periods  of  Charlemagne  and  Bar- 
barossa  as  the  germs  of  Ghibellinism,  a  connexion  which  will  be 
more  fully  investigated  in  his  second  volume. 

“  The  Doubter’s  Religion  ”  f  is  rather  an  ethical  than  a  theolo¬ 
gical  essay.  It  is  mainly  grounded  on  the  teaching  of  Kant, 
though  that  philosopher’s  name  seldom  occurs,  and  is  principally 
directed  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  basis  of  moral  certainty 
and  a  practical  rule  of  life  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  materialistic  bent  of  natural  science.  The 
writer  is  in  reality  much  less  of  a  doubter  than  he  professes  him¬ 
self  ;  his  creed  is  in  essentials  that  of  the  rationalistic  deism  of  last 
century,  and,  like  the  representatives  of  that  school,  he  is  sober, 
sensible,  and  rather  unimaginative.  His  wisdom  is  in  general  of  a 
homely  description,  and  sometimes  degenerates  into  mere  truism ; 
but  his  manner  is  always  earnest,  and  his  constant  illustration  of 
his  theme  from  his  personal  experience  and  individual  reflection 
imparts  a  warmth  to  his  argument  not  often  found  in  treatises  on 
morals. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  the  law  of  Germany  allows  the 
bearer  of  an  inappropriate  surname  to  change  it  at  his  pleasure.  If 
so,  we  should  recommend  Dr.  Zweifel  j:  to  avail  himself  of  this 
privilege  without  delay.  No  vestige  of  the  scepticism  apparently 
indicated  by  his  cognomen  is  discoverable  about  him ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  writer  more  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  his  principles,  and  more  disdainful  of  such  trivial 
perplexities  as  free-will  and  the  origin  of  evil.  His  confidence  is 
so  far  well  founded  that  his  views  are  in  no  respect  paradoxical ; 
being  such  as  may  be  any  day  propounded  in  Munich  or  any  other 
University  without  exciting  the  least  sensation  or  surprise.  His 
theism,  and  the  morality  deduced  from  it,  are  precisely  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  only  wonder  is  how  they  come  to  be 
described  as  things  specifically  German. 

With  less  affectation  of  originality,  there  is  far  more  practical 
utility  in  A.  Buhnerincq’s  treatise  on  the  “  Practice,  Theory,  and 


*  Geschichte  der  religiusen  Aufhldrung  im  Mittehlter.  Yon  Hermann 
Reuter.  Bd.  i.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Die  Religion  des  Zwefiers.  Leipsic  :  Haessel.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

j  Die  sittliche  Weltordnung  nach  germanischer  Auff'assung,  und  i/ire 
Gesetze.  Von  H.  Zweifel.  Miinchen :  Kaiser.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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Codification  of  International  Law.”*  On  the  first  two  heads  the 
work  is  mainly  an  historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  public  law  in 
its  various  departments,  including  a  summary  of  what  has  already 
been  written  on  the  subject.  It  seems  very  well  adapted  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  students.  The  most  original  part  is  the  last,  con¬ 
taining  considerations  on  the  possibility  of  a  strict  codification 
and  solemn  public  recognition  of  the  somewhat  ill-defined  rules  of 
public  law,  and  of  the  establishment  of  an  international  tribunal 
of  arbitration.  The  times  seem  hardly  favourable  to  the  latter 
proposition  in  Germany  ;  yet  it  may  conceivably  find  favour  with 
great  States  which  have  little  to  gain  by  war,  as  well  as  with 
little  ones  which  have  everything  to  lose. 

Dr.  Fiirtwanglert,  in  an  attractive  little  essay  on  the  conception 
of  Eros  as  formed  by  the  painters  of  ancient  vases,  shows  that 
this  almost  invariably  corresponds  to  the  descriptions  of  the  poets 
of  the  prse- Alexandrian  epoch,  especially  of  Euripides,  and  differs 
materially  from  that  of  the  Alexandrian  poets,  which,  through  its 
adoption  into  Roman  literature,  has  become  principally  familiar 
to  the  moderns.  The  conclusion  he  deduces  is  that  painted  vases, 
even  when  of  a  late  period,  are  in  general  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Alexandrian  literary  epoch. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  \  is  manifestly 
a  person  of  good  sense,  and  perhaps  may  have  grounds  for  con¬ 
sidering  that  his  official  position  imparted  such  adventitious 
weight  to  his  occasional  utterances,  chiefly  on  public  occasions,  as 
to  warrant  their  preservation  in  an  enduring  form.  They  might 
otherwise,  we  should  think,  have  remained  as  exercises  in  the  field 
of  oratory,  adequate  for  their  immediate  purpose  but  scarcely 
requiring  to  be  perpetuated.  These  discourses  consist  of  sundry 
set  speeches  on  questions  of  politics,  psychology,  and  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  not  distinguished  by  any  marked  originality,  but  alwavs 
clear  and  animated.  The  most  important  of  the  succeeding  essays 
are  devoted  to  the  theory  of  statistics,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  de¬ 
monstrableness  of  the  axioms  of  Malthus.  The  varieties  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  include  some  pertinent  observations  on  the  contro¬ 
versies  excited  by  Strauss’s  last  work,  from  sundry  points  of  view. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  leaves  the  impression  of  greater  intellectual 
power  than  its  slight  and  fugitive  character  has  on  this  occasion 
permitted  the  author  to  display. 

The  collected  essays  of  Karl  Ilillebrand  §  cover  a  wide  field,  but 
although  they  were  all  acceptable  in  their  original  places  of  publi¬ 
cation,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any  urgent  necessity 
for  reprinting  them.  The  fullest  are  two  very  sound  ones  on 
Gervinus  and  Rahel,  and  another  on  Prince  Puckler-Muskau,  far 
too  complimentary  to  that  unprincipled  coxcomb.  Herr  Ilille- 
brand’s  speciality  is  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  Italian  history 
and  literature,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  papers  devoted  to 
these  subjects  rank  among  the  slightest  in  his  volume.  The  most 
interesting  is  an  account  of  a  new  light  of  Italian  poetical  litera¬ 
ture,  the  satirist  Carducci,  of  whom  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  more  copious  specimens.  Herr  Ilillebrand  aspires  to  write 
German  with  classical  purity,  and  his  volume  contains  some  signifi¬ 
cant  strictures  on  the  decadence  both  of  his  own  and  of  the  French 
language. 

Albert  Moeser's  Idyls  ||  may  deserve  commendation  in  respect  of 
form,  but  their  tediousness  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  they  consist  solely  of  a  series  of  dialogues  between  a  youth 
and  his  bride,  in  elegiac  couplets.  Goethe's  “  New  Pausias  ”  is  a 
proof  that  this  form  of  composition  may  succeed  when  made 
the  vehicle  of  an  interesting  narrative,  but  interest  is  what  Herr 
Moeser  has  omitted  to  provide. 

“  In  the  New  Empire,”  ®|  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which  is 
characterized  as  “  pacific,  candid,  and  calculated  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence.”  It  may  be  feared  that  the  ablest  literary  men  of 
Germany  think  differently  ;  at  all  events  they  have  not  signalized 
their  confidence  in  Prince  Bismarck  by  enlisting  under  the  banner 
of  his  organ.  The  contents  are,  in  fact,  so  far  very  poor,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Friedberg’s  review  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  rupture.  The  most  important  contributions  to  the 
May  number  Jof  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  *  *  are  novelettes  by 
Auerbach  ancl  Paul  Lindau,  and  the  conclusion  of  G.  Brandes’s 
papers  on  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  which  comprises  a  notice  of  his 
powerful  and  little-known  drama,  Franz  von  Sickingen. 

*  Praxis,  Theorie  und  Codification  des  Volkerrechts.  Von  A.  Bul- 
merincq.  Leipsic:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

f  Eros  in  der  Vasenmalerei.  Von  Dr.  Adolf  Furtwiingler.  Munich  : 
Ackermann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

I  Reden  vnd  Aufsdtze.  Von  Gustav  Riimelin.  Tubingen :  Laupp. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Zeiten,  Volher  vnd  Menschen.  Von  K.  Hillebrand.  Bd.  2.  Berlin  : 
Oppenheim.  London :  Triibner. 

II  Idyllen.  Von  Albert  Moeser.  Halle:  Barthel.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

*1  Im  Neuen  Reich.  Leipsic  :  Hirzel.  London  :  Nutt. 

**  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Hft.  8. 
Berlin :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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IVTUSICAL  UNION.— DUVERNOY,  PAPINI,  LASSERRE, 

-k’-L  &c.,  Tuesday  Afternoon,  St.  James’s  Hall — Quartet,  G  Minor,  Piano,  &c.,  Mozart ; 

Quartet  in  A,  Op.  41,  Schumann;  Grand  Trio,  C  Minor,  Mendelssohn;  Solos,  Pianoforte, 
Duvernoy,  last  time  of  this  eminent  Pianist  from  Paris— Tickets.  7s.  6d.  each,  to  be  had 
at  Lucas  &  Co.’s,  Ollivier’s,  and  Austin’s.  Visitors  can  pay  at  the  Regent  Street  entrance.— 
Professor  ELLA,  Director. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 

and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately _ Apply  for  particulars  to 

Mr.  C.  W.  VVass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


rFHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East,  from 
Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue  Od. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


TfLIJAH  WALTON.  —  EXHIBITION,  including  the  fine 

■*  ^  Picture,  SNOWDON  in  WINTER,  and  many  New  large  ALPINE,  EASTERN,  and 
other  Drawings,  NOW  OPEN.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission 
and  Catalogue,  Is. 


TYORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

H  VHJETORIUM,”  with  ••  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”  "  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
■■  La  Vigne,”  "Soldiers  of  the  CrosB.”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  "  Gaming  Table,”  Sic — DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 


COROT. 

TN  Messrs.  COTTIER  &  CO.’S  NEW  ART  ROOMS, 

JL  8  Pall  Mall,  can  now  be  seen  the  most  recent  Works  of  many  of  the  best- 
known  contemporary  Artists. 

In  particular  there  is  now  on  View,  and  will  remain  on  View  during  the  Season, 
a  Select  Collection  (the  largest  ever  made  in  England)  of  the 
WORKS  of  the  recently-deceased  French  Master, 

COROT. 

By  visiting  this  Collection  a  true  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  and  qualities  of  this  most  eminent  of  Modern  Landscape  Painters. 

Collectors,  Amateurs,  and  those  interested  in  Art  generally  are  invited  to  call. 

ART  ROOMS,  8  Pall  Mall, 

June  1,  1875. 


/DOTTIER  &  CO.’S  ART  ROOMS,  8  Pall  Mall.— A  large 

Collection  of  the  WORKS  of  COROT  and  of  other  eminent  MODERN 
PAINTERS  is  now  ON  VIEW. 


rpuE  MARLBOROUGH  DINNER.— The  TRIENNIAL 

JL  DINNER  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James's,  on  Tuesday,  June  29  next,  at  7.45. 
The  Rev  J  S.  THOMAS  in  the  Chair.  Tickets  (including  Wine).  22s.  6d.  each.  Old 
Marlburians  intending  to  Dine  are  particularly  requested  to  apply  for  Tickets  before  Saturday, 
June  2G,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  or  to  either  of  the  Hon.  Secs. 

C.  COMYNS  TUCKER,  7  rr  „ 

89  Chancery  Lane.  W.C.  THOMAS  H.  CARSON./  '  °CCS’ 

nHURCH  of  ENGLAND  INCUMBENTS’  SU STENT ATION 

FUND. 

Trustees. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  LORNE,  K.T.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  SELBORNE. 

Council. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T., 
M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Selborne, 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hampton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Muncaster,  M.P. 
Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on  behalf  of  this  Fund  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  30. 1875,  at  2.30  P.M.  „  n  .  -j 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY  will  preside. 

The  Meeting  will  be  addressed  by  the  Marquis  ot  Lome,  K.T.,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
K  G  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Lord  Sel- 
borne.  the  Lord  Muncaster,  M.P.,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. 

4  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W.,  June  10,  1875.  J.  TROUTBECK,  Secretary. 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.  —  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

VV  ifl75 _ There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  in  June,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  June  22. 

at «»  A  M  for  SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ONE  BENSON  SCHOLARSHIP._For 
particulars  apply  to  Rev.  The  Bursar,  Wellington  College,  Wokingham ;  writing  outside 
the  envelope,  “Open  Scholarships.” 


Y/[  A  L  V  E  R  N _  COLLEGE. 

This  COLLEGE  contains  THREE  DEPARTMENTS— the  CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and 
PREPARATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Master’s  Boarding  Houses  are  within  the  College  Grounds. 

Boarding  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £30  ;  over  Fourteen,  £90.  Non-Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  fee  of  £9.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 


Malvern  college. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Monday,  September  20. 


(Y  VERSL  ADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

A/  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


Hanover.— private  tuition.— The  English 

CHAPLAIN  (a  Cambridge  M.  A.  .with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 
care  and  education  of  Four  Pupils,  has  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family — Address, 
Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  5  Bohmer  Strasse. 


TTOLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

J-  Oxon ,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Seven 
Military  Examinations. 


YJOPQA-N  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able 

J-T  JL  staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class  Honours  (including  a  Second  in  First  Class  of  Natural 
Science  Tripos),  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Cooper’s  Hill, 
Woolwich,  and  Army  Examinations.  Four  out  of  Six  sent  up  for  Cooper’s  Hill  have  Passed — 
Address,  50  Cornwall  Road,  Westbourne  Park.  W. 


rpHE  CHAPLAIN  at  a  favourite  SEASIDE  TOWN  in 

-L  NORMANDY  receives  a  FEW  PUPILS.  Careful  training  and  a  comfortable  home. 

Boys  received  during  the  Holidays _ Address,  Rev.  M. A.,  care  of  Steel  &  Jones,  Advertising 

Agents.  Spring  Gardens.  S.W. _ 

rPHE  ADVERTISER  (an  A.K.C.)  would  undertake  tbe 

JL  CHARGE  of  ONE  or  TWO  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  for  a  Fortnight,  from  August  7 
next,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  United  Kingdom — Address,  Index,  Terry,  Stoneman, 
&  Co.,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C.  _ __ _ 

■  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of 

obtaining  a  DEGREE  in  Divinity,  Arts,  Law.  Philosophy,  Science.  Music,  Engineering, 
Letters.  Chemistry,  Medicine,  or  Dentistry,  should  communicate  with  Medicus,  46  King  Street, 
Jersey,  England. 

Wife,  without 


TTNIVERSITY  DEGREES.- 

v_J  obtaining  a  DEGREE  in  Divinity,  Arts,  1 


A 


RETIRED  INDIAN  OFFICER  and  bis 

Family,  desire  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  HOME  for  THREE  or  FOUR  CHILDREN, 
.  tv _ _ _  T.vrUn  or  the  f’nlonips _ A nnrpss.  W.  C.  P..  8  Hill  Park  Cresnent. 


Plymouth,  Devon. 


A  GRICULTURAL  and  ESTATE  PUPIL.— A  GENTLE- 

-TJL  man  haviiw  the  Management  of  Estates  in  Hampshire,  has  a  vacancy  for  a  Second 
PUPIL  An  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  for  acquiring  a  full  knowledge  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Management  of  Landed  Estates,  with  a  comfortable  Home.  Highest  references  given 
and  required.— For  Terms,  which  will  include  the  keep  of  a  horse,  apply  to  F.  GREEN,  Esq., 
7  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London. 

/CHAMBER  ORGAN  on  SALE.  Very  fine  Tone.  Two 

Manuals  and  21  Octaves  ;  Pedals.  Hydraulic  Blowing  Apparatus  if  required.  Price 
moderate _ Address,  Si.  B.,  care  of  H.  Greenwood,  Advertising  Agent,  Liverpool. 


f  TUI  REE  MONTHS  at  FLORENCE  (August,  September,  and 

-L  Octoher)  —An  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  LET  his  newly-furnished  and 
decorated  HOUSE  of  Ten  Rooms,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  Florence,  and  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  comfort  and  sanitary  requirements.  An  entirely  trustworthy  Servant, 
understanding  English  customs  and  cookery,  and  Florentine  prices,  will  remain.  The  total  cost 
of  a  liberal  Table  for  Five  People  need  not  exceed  13s.  a  day.  It  taken  at  once  the  very 
moderate  rental  of  5  Guineas  a  week  (inclusive  ot  Servant  s  Wages  Plate,  Linen,  an  Erard 
Piano,  and  Subscription  to  a  Reading-Room)  will  be  accepted— Address,  F.  A.  X.,  French  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Florence  ;  to  whom  refer. 
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FOREIGN  TRAVEL.— CIRCULAR  NOTES,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  World,  issued  Free  of  Charge  by  Messrs.  IIENRY  S.  KING  &  CO., 
45  Pall  Mall  and  65  Cornhill.  London. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  mu. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Privatecntrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

Hydropathic  health  resort,  for  Patients  or 

Visitors,  at  THU  ALE  II  ALL,  STREATHAM,  London — Home  comforts.  Generous 
dietary.  Turkish  and  Galvanic  Baths  (optional). _ 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— UnderContract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India.  Chinn,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday — Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur 
Street.  S.W. _ 

T3  RIGHT  ON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_____ _ * _ ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon.  —  The 

J-  Summer  Season  has  commenced  at  this  delightful  place.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager. 

r  I  'HE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL. — Replete  with  Home  comforts. 

Beautiful  Views,  Sea  and  Shipping.  Turkish,  Ozone,  Saline,  Plunge,  Hydropathic,  Salt 

and  Fresh  Water  Baths.  American  Bowling  Alley  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Table-d’hote  6.30 _ 

Address,  The  Manager,  St.  Lawrence-on- Sea,  Ramsgate. 

TV/T ARGATE. — CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea,  for  Adult 

Weekly  Boarders  at  £3  3s.;  Two,  £5  5s — Address,  Mr.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 

"RODRIGUES’  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS7  CRESTS,  and 

4v  ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de¬ 
signed  for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 

Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  61  Strand. 31  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street, London. 


UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 


BURTON’S. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

31-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

3$  ditto  Balance  ditto  .  „ 

3}  ditto  ditto  .  ,, 

4  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles  .  „ 

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto  . .  ,, 

4  ditto  finest  African  Ivory  ditto  ..  ,, 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules . .  ,, 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades  .  ,, 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  ..  „ 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

Carvers. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

per  Pair  s.  d. 

16  . 

11  . 

„  6  9 

19  . 

14  . 

„  6  9 

27  . 

21  . 

„  7  6 

35  . 

26  . 

„  9  6 

37  . 

28  . 

it  lo  . 

42  . 

33  . 

„  14  . 

42  . 

36  . 

it  16  6 

52  . 

40  . 

,,  18  6 

23  . 

19  . 

..  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  B  URTON, General  Furnishinglronmonger, by  appointment, to  II.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms, 
39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1.  lA,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard  ;  Manufactories  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London.  The  Cost 
of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  ata  small  fixed  rate. 

TABLE  CUT-LEitY. 


MAPPIN  &  WEBB, 

Manufacturers. 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

Blades  made  of  the  best  double  shear  Steel,  and  Rivetted  to  Handles. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON  ;  and 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOxMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 


TAMPS  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY  &  SON, 

138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  entirely  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and 
KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUSPENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsuma,  Rouen,  Glen, 
and  Majolica  Wares,  Brass  and  Repousse  Work,  Platina,  Silver  Plate,  &c. 

Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  made  to  order. 


BURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY’S. 

J-  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19s. 
Electro  Forks,  Table,  from  21s.;  Spoons,  24s. 
Papier-Mach6  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin.  Metal,  Electro. 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil.  Moderator,  &c. 
Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

China  and  Glass — Dinner  Services,  &c. 

A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for 
DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  St 


Fenders— Bright. 45s.  to £15;  Bronze, 3s.  to £6. 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  &c. 
Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  &c. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17s.;  3  do.  52s.;  5  do.  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— from  3  ft.,  £3  5s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery,  Mats,  & c. 

Garden  Tools— Lawn-Mowers,  Rollers,  & c. 
Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

;reet,  London  Bridge, E.C.  Established  A.D.  1700. 


HOWARD’S  JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.— The  style  being 

peculiarly  adapted  for  production  by  Machinery,  HOWARD  &  SONS,  Cabinet 
Manufacturers  by  Steam-power,  invite  applications  for  Designs  and  Estimates,  which  are 
supplied  free  of  charge,  for  every  description  of  Furniture,  Wall  Panelling,  Ceilings,  Fire 
Places,  and  Flooring.  Specimens  at  25,  26,  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W . 

HARLAND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ART  DECORATORS. 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 


rPHE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 

Book  or  Writing  Desk.  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  01 
Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gift. 
Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portlaud  Street,  W. 


FOR  THE  COLD  BATH,  &c.  &c. 

CASH’S  KNITTED 

ROUGH  TOWELS 

CAN  BE  ORDERED  (PATENT.) 

THROUGH  HOSIERS  AND  DRAPERS,  &c.,  EVERYWHERE. 

See  the  words  “  J.  &  J.  Cash’s  Patent  Rough  Towel,”  woven  on  each. 


LS.  PTVER’S  LAIT  dTRIS,  so  very  much  esteemed  and 

•  extensively  used  by  every  fashionable  lady  on  the  Continent  for  all  wants  of  the 
Toilet  and  improvement  of  the  Complexion,  may  be  had  of  all  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 


L.  S.  FIVER’S  LAIT  d’lRIS.— The  Manager  of  the  Whole- 

6ale  Department.  J.  D’AUZEL,  121  Cheapsidc.  E.C..  will  forward  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  LAIT  dTRIS,  with  a  Price  Inst  of  the  superfine  Perfumery  manufactured  by 
L.  S.  Piver,  on  receipt  of  a  directed  stamped  envelope,  large  size. 

L.  S.  FIVER’S  LAIT  dTRIS,  2s.  and  3s.  9d.  per  Bottle. 

A  Sample  Box  of  G  Bottles  sent  to  any  Railway  Station  on  receipt  of  10s. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TSTOIITIIEHN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

^  ^  FOR  FIRE  AND  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Established  1836. 

nEAD  Offices— ABERDEEN  :  3  KING  STREET.  LONDON:  1  MOORGATE 

STREET. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  within  their  House 
at  Aberdeen,  on  Friday.  June  II,  1875,  when  the  Directors’  Report  was  adopted,  and  a  Dividend 
ot  KJs.,  together  with  a  Bonus  5s.  per  Share,  free  of  income-tax.  were  declared,  making,  with 
the  amount  already  paid,  a  total  distribution  of  25s.  per  Share  in  respect  ol  the  year  1874. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  submitted  : 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Premiums  of  the  year  amounted  to  £313,364  5s.  9d.,  being  an  increase  of  £34,423  12s.  9d. 
upon  the  year  1873. 

The  Losses  by  Fire  were  £173.609  14s.  9d.,  or  55*40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  received, 
making  the  average  of  the  Company’s  whole  experience  from  the  beginning  61  per  cent. 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  commission)  were  26*51  per  cent,  against  25*78 
in  1«73. 

The  result  of  the  year’s  transactions  was  thus  a  surplus  of  £56,682  15s.  1  Id.,  increasing  the 
Reserve  Fund  of  this  department  to  £311,917  0s.  8d. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

New  Business — The  number  of  Lives  upon  which  the  Company  granted  new  Assurances 
during  the  year  was  488  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  £295,869.  The  Annual  Premiums  thereon 
amounted  to  £9,730  3s. 

The  total  Income  for  the  year  was  £175,516  16s.  8d. 

The  Claims  amounted  to  £80,402  10s.  4d.,  of  which  £3,115  8s.  4d.  was  for  Endowments. 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  commission)  were  10  per  cent,  upon  the  Premiums 

received. 

The  Funds  of  this  department  were  increased  by  the  sum  of  £76,166  18s.  5d.,  and  now  Btand 
at  £1,073,936  16s.,  inclusive  of  Annuity  Fuud. 

Annuity  Branch — The  sum  of  £2,919  13s.  8d.  was  received  for  the  Sale  of  Annuities  during 
the  year,  and  the  Fund  of  this  section  of  the  Life  Department  now  stands  at  £63,411  11s.  Id. 


London  Board  of  Directors. 

Chairman— Sir  WILLIAM  MILLER,  Bart. 

Deputy-Chairman— DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Ernest  Chaplin.  Esq. 

Philip  Currie,  Esq. 

Edward  Henry  Green,  Esq. 

Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 

Fire  Department— E.  H.  MANNERING,  Manager . 

Life  Department— JAMES  VALENTINE,  Assistant- Actuary. 

General  Manager  and  Actuary — A.  P.  FLETCHER. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  with  the  whole  Accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1874,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  Branch  Offices  or  Agencies. 


Harvey  Ranking,  Esq. 
William  Munro  Ross,  Esq. 
John  Stewart,  Esq. 

William  Walkinsnaw,  Esq. 


T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

' *  Invested  assets  on  December  31, 1873  .  £5,486,748 


Income  for  the  year  1873  .  507,284 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  1873  .  9,856,739 


Forms  of  proposal,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 


UAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 


Premiums  and  Interest  . . .  £450,283 

Accumulated  Funds . £3,024,108 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than . £1,500,000. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Company’s  state  and  progress,  Prospectuses  and  Forms,  may  be 
had,  or  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  at  the  Office  or  to  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents. 
Expenses  of  management  considerably  under  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


P 


HGEN1X  F  I  B  E  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS, LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Promptand  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM. LOVELL  1 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD  j 


Secretaries. 


T  .ONDON  and  SOUTHWABK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chairman—  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  aU  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  July  9,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


rpHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. — Established  in 

A  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

HEAD  OFFICE-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBABD  STREET,  LONDON. 


1833. 


BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 


Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


THE  GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY 

JL  COMPANY. 

At  the  FIFTY-FIRST  nALF- YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  PROPRIETORS, 
held  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  on  Friday,  June  11, 1875, 

Colonel  J.  HOLLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Advertisement  convening  the  Meeting  was  read ; 

The  Company’s  Seal  was  affixed  to  the  Register  of  Proprietors  ; 

The  Directors’  Report  having  been  taken  as  read, 

It  was  Moved  by  the  Chairman,  Seconded  by  W.  Nicol,  Esq.,  and  Resolved : 

That  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  together  with  the  Accounts  now  submitted,  be  received 
and  adopted. 

It  was  Moved  by  W.  Nicol,  Esq.,  Seconded  by  Robert  Minton,  Esq.,  and  Resolved  : 

That  H.  Wollaston  Blake.  Esq.,  Colonel  James  Holland,  and  W.  B.  Tristram, 
Esq.,  be  and  are  hereby  re-elected  Directors  of  this  Company. 

It  was  Moved  by  Henry  H.  Maude,  Esq.,  Seconded  by  Robert  Minton,  Esq.,  and 
Resolved : 

That  Chas.  Packer,  Esq.,  be  and  is  hereby  re-elected  an  Auditor  of  this  Company. 

J.  HOLLAND,  Chairman. 

It  was  Moved  by  Robt.  Senecal,  Sen.,  Esq.,  Seconded  by  Chas.  H.  Robinson,  Esq.,  and 
Resolved :  . 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Chairman  ana 
Directors  for  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

THOMAS  R.  WATT,  Managing  Director. 


P  LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  an<l  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 

— .  —  '  '  "  ■  - w  -  Paris,  Manchester, 


Prospectuses  free. -lcLA.KK  it  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Ratlibone  Place,  W. 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 
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ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

TOO  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  an  article 
in  a  semi-official  Russian  paper  which  expressed  a 
desire  for  an  English  alliance.  Even  if  the  writer  was 
authorized  to  express  friendly  feelings,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  language  was  not  addressed  rather  to  Germany 
than  to  England.  It  appears  that  the  understanding 
among  the  three  Emperors  which  was  to  secure  for  an 
indefinite  time  the  peace  of  Europe  is  already  subjected  to 
a  strain.  The  assumption  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
prevented  an  impending  rupture  between  Germany  and 
France  has  given  natural  offence  at  Berlin.  The  cordiality 
which  may  perhaps  still  exist  between  the  two  Courts  is 
not  universally  shared  by  German  statesmen ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  powerful  party  in  Russia  is  always 
jealous  of  German  influence.  An  ostensibly  free  press, 
which  nevertheless  must  avoid  all  statements  which  are  not 
acceptable  to  the  Government,  is  for  some  purposes  a  con¬ 
venient  instrument.  Russian  journalists  would,  if  they 
were  allowed  a  discretion,  simultaneously  express,  as  in  other 
countries,  conflicting  opinions.  They  are  now  compelled 
to  wait  for  some  occasion  which  may  render  their  various 
judgments  acceptable  to  authority ;  and  consequently 
every  change  of  policy  in  the  Government  readily  finds  an 
appropriate  organ.  The  writer  of  the  article  which  has  lately 
attracted  notice  professes  still  to  rely  on  the  alliance  of 
Rnssia,  Germany,  and  Austria  as  a  security  against  the 
disturbance  of  peace  by  any  other  European  Power  ;  but 
he  is  surprised  by  the  discovery  that  peace  may  be  no 
longer  safe  if  it  is  broken  by  one  of  its  self-appointed 
guardians.  The  purpose  of  the  intimation  may  perhaps  be 
rather  to  remind  the  German  Government  of  the  value  of 
Russian  support  than  to  prepare  for  a  divergence  of  policy. 
A  friend  who  may  possibly  be  alienated  often  receives 
greater  deference  than  a  devoted  adherent.  German 
politicians  who  have  depreciated  the  efficiency  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander’s  recent  intervention  are  answered  by 
a  protest  against  the  pugnacious  tendencies  of  German 
generals  and  statesmen.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  study 
the  various  phases  of  a  disagreement  which  may  perhaps 
prove  to  be  only  a  lover’s  quarrel.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  representatives  of  two  great  military  Empires  will 
from  time  to  time  be  eager  to  assert  their  respective  claims 
to  equality  and  independence. 

If  the  overture  to  England  has  any  meaning  except  as  a 
warning  to  Germany,  there  is  no  reason  to  repel  any  more 
authoritative  demonstration  of  good  will  by  which  it  may 
be  followed.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Cologne  Gazette  ex¬ 
pressed  similar  feelings  of  friendship  for  England,  en¬ 
deavouring  at  the  same  time  to  allay  the  suspicion  which 
Russian  progress  in  Central  Asia  is  calculated  to  excite. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
that  the  purposes  of  every  English  Government  are  unam¬ 
bitious  and  peaceful.  Austria,  Italy,  and  in  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  France  itself,  are  equally  disinclined  to  war. 
Germany  and  Russia  alone  from  time  to  time  cause  alarm 
by  restlessness  in  one  case,  and  by  more  active  proceedings  in 
the  other.  It  is  not  disputed  that  a  powerful  party  in  the 
German  army  was  lately  anxious  to  promote  an  immediate 
attack  on  France.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  is  constantly 
extending  her  frontier  in  the  direction  of  India,  and  making 
efforts  to  control  the  future  railway  communication  of 
Asia.  The  withdrawal  on  a  trifling  pretext  of  the  Persian 
concession  of  railway  lines  to  Baron  Reuter  was  imme¬ 


diately  followed  by  the  transfer  of  the  privilege  to  a 
Russian  General.  The  great  projects  of  railways  of  which 
either  Peshawur  or  Herat  is  designated  as  the  terminus  are 
certainly  not  required  in  the  interests  of  commerce.  The 
English  Government  and  nation  have  no  right,  or  no  power, 
to  check  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  prudent  or  dignified  to  profess  indifference  where 
an  exhibition  of  alarm  and  jealousy  would  be  useless.  The 
Russians  themselves  are  at  the  same  time  irritated  and 
gratified  both  by  warnings  against  the  designs  of  their 
Government  and  by  the  transparent  affectation  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  seems  to  some  political  writers  expedient. 
Avowed  uneasiness  and  professed  complacency  are  equally 
flattering  to  a  formidable  rival. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  England  and  Russia  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  have  not  tended  to  promote  mutual 
confidence.  In  1870  the  Russian  Government,  having 
secured  the  acquiescence  of  Prussia,  boldly  repudiated  some 
of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  France 
was  at  the  time  powerless  ;  and  England  had  no  means  of 
repelling  the  injury  except  by  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
present  English  Ambassador  at  Berlin  thought  the  policy 
of  England  so  clear  that  he  spoke  to  Count  Bismarck  at 
Versailles  as  if  war  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  He  was 
not  then  aware  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  eagerly 
vindicate  the  policy  of  Russia ;  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  country  would  hardly  have  supported  the 
Government  in  a  practical  vindication  of  treaty  rights. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  prudent  to  leave  to  Russia 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and  to  reserve  the 
right  of  resenting  the  affront  whenever  opportunity  might 
occur.  The  more  conciliatory  or  submissive  course  was 
preferred,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  remonstrate;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  transaction  was  flattering  to 
national  vanity.  Three  years  later,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  having  expressed  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  invasion  of  Khiva,  the  Emperor  Alexander  de¬ 
spatched  one  of  his  most  confidential  servants  to  give  his 
personal  pledge  that  the  country,  even  if  it  were  conquered, 
should  not  be  permanently  retained.  The  protest  of  semi¬ 
official  journals  against  the  Imperial  concession  proved  that 
some  members  of  the  Russian  Government  disapproved  of 
the  promise  voluntarily  given  to  England.  It  was  declared 
that  Count  Schouvaloff’s  message  was  rather  a  prophecy 
than  a  pledge,  and  that  the  consequences  of  the  expected 
conquest  must  depend  on  military  expediency.  As  soon  as 
Khiva  was  taken,  General  Kaufmann  ostentatiously  dis¬ 
regarded  the  promise  of  the  Emperor.  The  native  ruler 
became  a  vassal  of  Russia,  and  a  large  part  of  his  territory 
was  at  once  annexed  to  the  Empire. 

It  is  possible  that  successive  rebuffs  inflicted  on  England 
may  have  relieved  Lord  Derby  from  any  delicacy  which  he 
might  have  felt  in  receiving  coldly  the  Russian  scheme  of 
a  Congress  at  Brussels.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  recapitu¬ 
late  the  reasons  given  on  both  sides  for  remodelling  the 
rules  of  war  or  for  relying  on  the  existing  law  of  nations. 
When  Lord  Derby  declined  to  continue  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  barren  deliberations  of  Brussels,  one  of  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  among  the  journalists  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian 
Government  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  most  insolent 
abuse  of  England  ;  and  the  satellites  of  Russia  who  are  to 
be  found  even  among  Englishmen  lost  no  occasion  of 
repeating  the  Russian  professions  of  indignation.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  causes  of  offence  or  of  distrust  which  may 
exist  on  either  side,  a  common  interest  or  policy  would  at 
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least  temporarily  restore  the  harmony  which  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  disturbed.  If  it  is  true  that  Russia  desires  peace 
in  Europe,  the  English  Government  has  long  before  adopted 
the  same  system,  and  it  is  only  remarkable  that  any 
section  of  the  Russian  Government  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  invite  a  eo-operation  which  was  already  assured. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Lord  Derby’s  representation  pro¬ 
duced  any  effect  on  the  policy  of  Berlin.  He  can  cer¬ 
tainly  have  used  no  menace  of  aid  to  France  in  the 
contingency  of  war.  It  is  barely  possible  that  it  might 
become  expedient  to  resist  ambitious  designs  by  force  ;  but 
an  alliance  with  France  against  Germany  would  be  an  un¬ 
natural  combination.  The  greatness  and  power  of  the 
German  Empire  are  in  no  respect  antagonistic  to  English 
interests,  as  long  as  there  is  no  concert  of  aggression 
between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  risk  of  reducing 
France  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  Power  is  indefinitely 
remote.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  a  misfortune  to 
England  that  a  restless  neighbour  is  for  some  years  con¬ 
strained  to  keep  the  peace.  The  solicitude  of  Russia 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  is  highly  laudable ;  and 
for  the  present  it  may  perhaps  be  sincere.  The  suspen¬ 
sion  for  a  time  of  the  Eastern  question  would  be  a 
considerable  advantage  if  there  were  a  real  approximation 
between  Russia  and  England.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  friendly  expressions  of  the  Gnlos  have  been  without' 
delgy  repudiated  by  two  semi-official  journals  of  at  least 
equal  authority.  Inspired  writers  both  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  contemptuously  disavow  the  policy  of  forming 
a  friendly  understanding  with  England.  Even  Afghanistan, 
as  they  significantly  remark,  is  not  an  English  possession ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  agreement  which  was  made  ten 
years  ago  has  no  more  validity  than  the  Emperor’s  pro¬ 
mises  about  Khiva.  If  there  were  any  use  in  remon¬ 
strating,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  unsolicited 
civilities  of  one  Russian  journal  scarcely  justified  the 
insolence  of  another ;  but  vituperation  of  England  has 
for  some  time  past  been  a  recognized  branch  of  Russian 
diplomacy. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

I'lnHE  Ministry  is  possessed  with  a  creditable  anxiety  to 
-fi-  show  that  it  is  capable  of  making  a  good  use  of  the 
Session.  It  dreads  the  reproach  of  doing  nothing  and 
being  able  to  do  nothing.  Its  Bills  may  be  very  small 
Bills.  They  may  be  of  a  neutral  and  unpretending  colour. 
Their  destiny  may  be  to  be  ineffectual,  and  to  appear  in  the 
Statute  Book  chiefly  as  catalogues  of  amiable  intentions. 
But  the  Ministry  burns  to  be  able  to  say  that,  such 
as  they  are,  they  have  been  carried.  In  the  eyes  of  their 
authors  they  are  sweet  little  things,  and  blessed  is  the 
Government  that  has  its  quiver  full  of  them.  It  seems  to 
them  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  others  do  not  share 
what  is  a  really  genuine  and  natural  feeling.  A  proud 
young  mother  does  not  doubt  that  a  stranger  feels  happy 
almost  beyond  mortal  happiness  if  he  is  allowed  to  hold 
her  baby  for  a  moment.  The  same  kind  of  gushing  con¬ 
fidence  pervades  the  mind  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Disraeli 
sent  down  on  Tuesday  to  the  House  that  he  had  a  real 
treat  in  store  for  them.  They  should  have  an  extra 
opportunity,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Session  they  should 
dandle  a  Government  baby  every  Tuesday  evening.  He 
did  not  come  himself — young  mothers  are  so  much 
engaged — but  he  sent  nurse,  and  nurse  was  quite  aghast 
when  it  appeared  that  the  gentlemen  were  not  so 
particularly  anxious  to  dandle  other  people’s  babies, 
and  preferred  attending  to  their  own  affairs.  On  Thursday 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself  appeared,  and  explained  with  much 
sweetness  that  on  such  occasions  feeling  was  everything  : 
and  that,  unless  there  was  a  unanimous  alacrity  to  get 
hold  of  the  Ministerial  pets  as  often  and  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  he  would  not  for  an  instant  think  of  pressing  the 
matter.  He  then  entered  on  a  statement  of  the  general 
position  of  his  Bills,  and  he  was  profoundly  satisfied  with 
their  history  and  prospects.  Eleven  Bills  were  announced 
in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  all  the  eleven  were  in  a  very 
nice  way.  Some  of  them  might  be  considered  as  virtually 
Acts  of  Parliament,  as  they  had  only  to  go  through  the 
Lords  ;  and,  as  Lord  Egmont  remarked  on  Saturday 
at  Brighton,  the  Lords  do  their  work  with  “  expedition, 
“  conscientiousness,  and  discretion.”  Others  are  in 


Committee,  and  others  have  at  least  had  a  first  reading. 
A  little  willingness  to  work,  a  little  good  humour, 
a  moderate  degree  of  readiness  not  to  disappoint 
the  most  unexacting  of  Ministries,  and  they  may 
all  be  carried.  There  really  is  no  serious  reason 
to  question  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  views. 
If  the  Government  continues  to  work  in  the  spirit  it  has 
already  manifested,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  its  eleven 
Bills.  It  does  so  very  much  to  help  its  Bills  along.  If  any 
one  objects  to  a  clause,  it  cuts  the  clause  out,  and  thus 
disarms  opposition.  When  its  project  in  its  first  shape 
is  too  ambitious,  it  pares  it  down.  It  takes  counsel  with 
its  supporters,  and  bends  to  catch  the  whispers  of  out¬ 
siders.  On  one  point  only  is  it  firm,  and  that  is  that  it 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  Bills  of  some  sort.  In  its  simple 
style  of  reckoning  every  Bill  counts  for  something. 
Every  addition  to  the  Statute  Book  is  a  Ministerial 
triumph.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  in  raptures  at 
Brighton  when  he  announced  that  the  Government 
had  introduced  ninety-four  Bills  this  Session,  and  that 
thirty  had  already  received  the  Royal  assent.  To  those 
who  know  the  contents  of  the  Statute  Book,  and  are  aware  of 
the  kind  of  Bills  which  every  Ministiy  in  its  turn  passes  as  a 
matter  of  course  early  in  the  Session,  it  may  seem  odd 
that  a  Minister  should  be  proud  of  doing  what  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  says  he  and  his  friends  have  done.  But  just  as 
every  dog  has  his  day,  and  the  queerest  sort  of  mongrel 
may  become  fashionable  if  he  only  waits  long  enough, 
so  these  pieces  of  mere  routine  legislation  have  at  last 
got  a  Minister  to  take  notice  and  to  boast  of  them. 
Ninety-four  Bills  introduced  by  the  Ministry,  and  thirty 
already  passed  into  law.  What  a  Ministry  this  is  to 
carry  Bills,  and  how  easy  it  must  be  for  it  to  carry 
merely  eleven  more !  The  Conservatives  are  such  prac¬ 
tical  people,  and  know  the  secret  of  carrying  Bills.  They 
do  not  talk  but  act,  and,  like  the  Lords,  get  through 
their  business  with  expedition,  conscientiousness,  and  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was,  however,  obliged  to  allow  that  things 
were  not  quite  so  forward  as  he  had  hoped.  The  Peace 
Preservation  Bill  took  up  five  weeks  of  the  Session,  and 
this  caused  a  delay  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  ceased 
to  lament,  although  he  sees  that  the  Irish  members  were  only 
doing  what  they  might  have  been  expected  to  do  when  they 
threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Bill.  As 
matters  stand  now,  the  Government  has  a  great  deal  of 
work  before  it.  Half  of  the  eleven  Ministerial  Bills  are 
indeed  safe.  One  has  received  the  Royal  assent,  three 
have  only  got  to  go  through  the  Lords,  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  has  come  down  from  the  Lords  and  has  been 
read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  without  a  division ; 
but  then  six  Bills  remain,  and  if  the  Land  Transfer  Bill  is 
excepted  as  not  likely  to  provoke  any  serious  opposition  in 
its  present  mild  and  moderate  shape,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  to  get  the  other  five  Bills  passed.  The  Judicature 
Bill  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  Law  Officers  evidently  do 
not  like  it,  and  the  lawyers  who  will  oppose  it  are  strong. 
It  sets  up  an  Appeal  Court  with  which  no  one  is  satisfied, 
and  if  once  attempts  to  erect  a  better  Court  are  made, 
the  discussion  will  be  endless,  for  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  cannot  be  criticized  without  perpetual  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  question  whether  the  House  of  Lords 
is  to  retain  its  jurisdiction.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
Ministry  to  do  but  to  hold  its  tongue  and  use  its 
majority.  It  is  a  case  for  expedition  and  discretion,  if  not 
for  conscientiousness.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  is,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  says,  far  on  in  Committee  ;  but  it  is  alarming 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Plimsoll  that  he  has  hitherto  kept  quiet 
because  he  is  reserving  himself  for  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  measure.  With  the  gist  of  the  measure 
not  reached,  and  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  reserve  to  speak  on  it, 
there  must  be  much  time  spent  before  it  leaves  the 
Commons.  Two  other  of  the  Ministerial  Bills  introduced 
in  the  Commons  stand  for  a  second  reading— that  is,  they 
have  not  begun  to  be  debated.  The  Labour  Laws  Bill 
and  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Bill  are  sure  to  awaken 
much  criticism.  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
first  of  these  two  Bills  would  be  taken  on  all  sides  as  a 
generous  settlement,  and  that  so  there  might  be  no 
opposition  to  it.  Generosity  is  an  odd  quality  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  possess ;  and,  put  in  plain 
language,  it  generally  means  that  more  is  given 
up  to  one  of  two  contending  parties  than  it  could 
have  reasonably  hoped.  What  one  gains  another 
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loses,  and  those  who  think  they  lose  do  not  like  to  keep 
silent  when  they  see  generosity  being  exercised  at  their 
expense.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  cut  legislative  knots.  One 
chief  feature  of  the  new  Bill  is  the  provision  that  all  con¬ 
tracts  between  employer  and  employed  are  only  to  give  rise 
to  civil  remedies  unless  the  safety  or  comfort  of  the  public 
is  endangered  by  a  breach  of  contract.  It  is  easy  to  raise 
endless  questions  as  to  what  are  the  breaches  of  contract 
that  endanger  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  public  ;  and  if 
the  Legislature  escapes  by  using  general  words,  there  will 
be  a  wide  door  open  for  conflicting  and  irritating  judicial 
decisions.  The  remaining  Bill  is  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Bill,  which  in  practical  life  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  Government  measures.  But  his  Bill 
has  fairly  beaten  Lord  Salisbury.  The  more  he  looks 
into  the  matter,  the  less  he  knows  what  to  do.  He 
has  thrown  out  the  parts  of  his  Bill  referring  to 
mining  and  manufacturing  refuse.  It  is  shocking 
that  what  nature  made  pure  streams  shall  be  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  and  colour  of  very  thick  ink  ;  but  so  it  is,  and 
so  it  must  be.  Lord  Salisbury  says  that  he  cannot  at 
present  even  imagine  how  the  mischief  is  to  be  remedied. 
As  to  sewage,  he  is  more  hopeful ;  he  thinks  that  his  Bill 
would  do  something  effective  to  improve  the  drainage  of 
towns.  But  then  he  has  hardened  himself  into  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  does  not  matter  what  expenses  are  thrust  upon 
corporations.  They  have,  as  he  says,  always  the  pockets 
of  ratepayers  to  dip  into.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
true,  only  it  is  a  little  hard  on  ratepayers  that  the  usual 
result  of  a  corporation  trying  to  improve  the  drainage  is 
to  make  the  town  more  unhealthy  than  before.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to 
take  Lord  Salisbury’s  view  that  ratepayers  may  be 
made  to  stand  anything.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Bill 
can  scarcely  survive ;  and  it  will  probably  be  the  first  of 
the  Ministerial  innocents  to  perish. 

In  order  to  carry  its  Bills  the  Government  has  made 
constant  appeals  to  private  members  to  let  it  encroach  on 
the  hours  assigned  to  them,  and  it  has  deferred  to  an  un¬ 
usually  late  period  of  the  Session  the  discussion  of  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  private 
members  should  have  their  say,  or  there  would  be  no 
Broaching  of  novelties,  everything  would  sink  into  a  dead 
routine,  and  Ministers  would  never  be  really  criticized. 
As  Mr.  Butt  said,  the  House  of  Commons  owes  much  of  its 
influence  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the 
nation ;  and  there  are  occasions  when  it  acts  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  with  great  effect.  Nothing  could  have  swept  Dr. 
Kenealy  into  the  complete  obscurity  which  now  over¬ 
shadows  him  except  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  occasionally  such  subjects  of  foreign 
policy  should  be  brought  into  prominence  as  the  late  crisis 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  relations  of  England  to  Turkey. 
Discussion  on  such  points  enable  men  of  all  parties  to 
realize  the  continuity  of  our  national  policy,  and  dispels 
such  fancies  as  that  Lord  Derby  is  what  is  called  firmer 
than  Lord  Granville.  Even  discussions  which  come  to 
little  and  only  reveal  the  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion 
among  private  members  who  think  they  understand  a 
special  subject,  like  the  debate  on  our  system  of  artillery, 
are  useful  when  they  serve  to  make  the  Ministry  assume 
a  definite  and  exclusive  responsibility.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  decree.  Private  members  must  be  allowed  some  liberty, 
or  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  less  popular.  They  must 
not  be  allowed  too  much,  or  legislation  becomes  impossible. 
The  delay  in  bringing  forward  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
is  to  be  regretted  on  many  grounds.  There  are  many 
points  of  home  administration  on  which  the  policy  of 
the  Ministry  can  be  criticized  and  its  intentions  ascer¬ 
tained  during  the  discussion  of  these  Estimates ;  and 
if  the  discussions  are  deferred  to  a  late  period  of 
the  Session,  either  debates  must  be  cut  short  and 
the  Ministry  must  seem  to  be  shirking  criticism,  or 
the  progress  of  legislation  must  be  hindered  at  a  time 
when  every  hour  is  of  importance.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Ministry  is  not  very  forward  with  its  Bills.  It  has  many 
difficulties  to  encounter  before  it  can  get  even  ten  of  its 
eleven  measures  passed.  But  it  has  a  considerable  reserve 
of  strength,  and  may  surmount  most  of  the  obstacles  in 
its  way.  The  House  is  in  good  humour  with  the  Ministry, 
and  especially  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  has  been  conciliated, 
and  is  grateful  for  this  conciliation.  The  Ministerial 
majority  is  overwhelming,  there  is  no  serious  opposition, 
and  in  passing  the  Bills  of  a  Conservative  Ministry  the 


Lords  may  be  trusted  to  show  themselves  even  more  ex¬ 
peditious  and  discreet  than  usual.  Six  weeks  of  working 
time  still  remain,  and  the  pace  at  which  work  is  done 
towards  the  close  of  a  Session  is  very  rapid.  Mr.  Disraeli 
may  still  look  forward  with  reasonable  confidence  to  carry¬ 
ing  out  almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  programme  he  has  set 
before  him. 


SICILY. 

THE  European  world  was  aware  before  the  recent  debates 
in  the  Italian  Parliament  that  Sicily  was  a  great 
difficulty  to  the  Italian  Government,  but  it  was  not  aware 
how  enormous  this  difficulty  really  is.  For  centuries  Sicily 
has  been  a  nest  of  corruption,  robbery,  and  tyranny,  but 
until  lately  there  was  a  sort  of  method  in  its  derangement. 
The  vast  natural  resources  of  the  island  were  wasted,  the 
rural  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  there  was 
much  danger  to  life,  and  much  insecurity  to  property.  But 
an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  different 
classes  of  the  population  which  made  life  somewhat  en¬ 
durable.  The  Bourbons  drew  a  considerable  revenue  from 
Sicily,  and,  satisfied  with  this,  left  it  to  itself.  They  never 
troubled  themselves  or  any  one  else  with  such  things  as 
roads,  education,  or  law.  Such  government  as  there  was 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  the  priests  had  no 
objection  to  the  Bourbons,  who  played  entirely  into  their 
hands.  But  since  i860  things  have  got  worse.  Garibaldi 
liberated  Sicily,  and,  among  his  other  acts  of  liberation,  he 
opened  the  doors  of  the  prisons,  and  a  superior  class  of  ruffians 
found  themselves  not  only  in  a  position  to  resume  their  old 
habits  of  lawlessness,  but  to  assume  a  sort  of  authority  as  part 
of  a  victorious  army,  and  organized  themselves  into  aband  of 
brigands  with  a  claim  to  rule  the  society  they  adorned. 
The  quarrel  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom  with  the  Papacy 
has  alienated  the  priests,  and  they  are  at  least  as  ready  to 
embarrass  the  ^administration  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  they 
were  to  assist  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  causes  of  anarchy  in  Sicily  is  the  attempt 
to  introduce  something  like  law  and  order,  which  the  Italian 
Government  cannot  avoid  making.  *  J ustice,  peace,  civili¬ 
zation,  education,  are  all  things  equally  odious  to  the 
Sicilians,  and,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
them,  they  have  openly  defied  their  new  rulers.  A  reign  of 
terror  has  been  substituted  for  the  proposed  reign  of  law. 
A  secret  society  which  scarcely  affects  secresy  has  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island.  To  enter  this  society  no  title  is 
needed  except  that  of  unusual  atrocity,  and  any  one  who 
can  inspire  fear  is  welcomed  The  Maffia  penetrates 
every  class  and  subjugates  every  class.  It  commits  crimes 
with  almost  complete  impunity ;  for,  as  the  whole 
population  is  against  the  Government,  the  troops  cannot  do 
much,  and,  if  a  criminal  is  arrested,  few  dare  give 
evidence  against  him,  and  no  juries  dare  to  convict  him. 
No  proprietor  can  live  on  a  rural  estate  unless  he  has 
bought  the  protection  of  the  Maffia,  or  unless  he  contracts 
his  residence  within  the  limit  of  time  during  which  the 
Government  will  allow  him  the  safeguard  of  a  large 
detachment  of  troops.  There  is  no  safety  and  no  confi¬ 
dence  anywhere.  There  is  no  place  or  society  where  a 
member  of  the  Maffia  is  not  likely  to  be  present.  The 
blandest  and  best-dressed  person  at  the  table-d’hote  and 
the  shabbiest  boot-cleaner  are  equally  pointed  out  by 
cautious  friends  as  probable  members  of  a  society  which 
is  ready  for  assassination  and  robbery  on  the  largest 
or  the  smallest  scale.  Bad  as  things  look,  they  are 
worse  than  they  look,  and  a  perpetual,  irresistible  fear 
saps  the  energies  and  degrades  the  morals  of  the  whole 
country. 

All  this  sounds  horrible  enough,  but  the  worst  is  not  yet 
told.  The  Italian  Government  when  it  took  office  last 
year  announced  that  it  was  part  of  its  programme  to  use 
very  strong  measures  with  Sicily,  and  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  clear  away  so  great  a  reproach  10  Italy  as  is 
caused  by  the  anarchy  of  Sicily.  It  has  brought  in  a  Bill 
with  this  object,  and  this  Bill  has  lately  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  furious  debates  which  make 
us  remember  that  Parliamentary  government  can¬ 
not  be  built  up  in  a  day.  That  a  Bill  enabling  the 
Ministry  of  the  time  being  to  deal  with  Sicily  in  a  very 
arbitrary  and  exceptional  manner  should  be  opposed, 
especially  by  Sicilian  members,  was  natural  enough.  There 
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is  always  much  to  be  said  against  Peace  Preservation  Acts. 
That  peace  does  need  to  be  preserved  in  Sicily  was  too 
clear  to  be  disputed;  but  it  was  easy  to  contend  that  the 
Bill  would  either  fail  to  preserve  peace  or  would  preserve 
it  at  too  great  a  cost.  If  this  had  been  all,  there  would 
not  have  been  much  to  notice  in  the  debate.  But  a 
deputy  who  knew  Sicily  well,  and  who  was  corroborated 
more  or  less  by  succeeding  speakers,  laid  bare  the  true 
greatness  of  the  evil  with  which  the  Government  has  to 
contend.  This  evil  is,  that  in  fighting  the  Maffia  the 
Government  cannot  trust  its  own  agents.  They,  too, 
in  numerous  instances,  belong  to  the  Maffia,  or  are 
under  its  influence.  The  governor  of  a  district  has, 
as  his  right-hand  man,  some  one  who  is  secretly  in 
the  service  of  the  Maffia.  The  society  has  its  en¬ 
trance  into  courts  of  law,  and  enrols  its  members 
in  the  police.  If  a  crime  is  committed,  and  arouses 
so  much  attention  that  some  notice  has  to  be  taken 
of  it,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Maffia  directs  the  investigations 
of  the  authoi’ities  to  some  wholly  innocent  person,  while 
the  guilty  have  time  to  escape  or  front  the  world  with 
impunity.  It  is  obvious  how  very  largely  such  a  state  of 
things  must  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Government. 
It  would  be  an  extreme  injustice  to  the  Irish  to  compare 
them  for  one  moment  with  the  Sicilians,  but,  as  we  have 
our  Peace  Preservation  Acts,  it  is  natural  to  be  reminded 
of  them  by  the  Bill  which  the  Italian  Government  is  now 
attempting  to  pass.  Englishmen  are  as  reluctant  to  own 
that  such  measures  are  necessary  as  the  reddest  of  Italian 
Liberals  can  be.  We  only  yield  to  a  sad  necessity,  and  pre¬ 
serve  peace  in  Westmeath  because  it  must  be  preserved. 
But  our  troubles  in  Westmeath  are  almost  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  troubles  of  the  Italian  Government  in  Sicily. 
In  Westmeath  there  is  a  body  of  magistrates  who  are  all 
on  the  side  of  the  law,  there  is  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
resting  on  the  vigorous  and  active  constabulary  which 
is  the  pride  of  Ireland,  the  priests  are  at  any  rate  not 
on  the  side  of  the  criminals,  if  they  are  sometimes  neutral 
between  the  law  and  the  erring  sheep  of  their 
flocks.  If  we  can  imagine  all  these  things  different,  if 
every  other  magistrate  in  Westmeath  was  a  Fenian,  or 
afraid  of  Fenians,  if  there  was  a  strong  infusion  of  Riband- 
men  in  the  police,  if  there  were  Whiteboys  wearing  the 
gorgeous  disguise  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  livery,  if  the 
priests  thought  that  every  time  they  screened  an  assassin 
they  were  making  some  faint  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power,  then  Ireland 
would  be  something  like  what  Sicily  is  as  painted  by  the 
deputy  Tajani. 

Ministers  both  past  and  present  protested  that  the  very 
black  picture  drawn  by  this  deputy  was  not  a  true  picture. 
They  denied  that  innocent  persons  had  been  condemned  ; 
they  asserted  their  belief  in  the  general  honesty  of  those 
who  had  served  them  in  Sicily.  But  the  impression  created 
in  the  Chamber  by  the  accusations  to  which  it  had  listened 
was  too  strong  to  be  shaken.  It  was  thought  that  there 
could  not  be  so  much  smoke  without  fire,  and  the  abstract 
probability  was  very  strong  that  the  blacker  a  picture  was  of 
Sicily  the  more  likely  it  was  to  be  true.  The  objection  to  the 
Ministerial  Bill  raised  by  the  speech  of  Tajani  was  not 
without  force.  The  Ministry  proposes  to  give  its  agents 
very  exceptional  powers,  one  of  the  chief  of  which,  if  the 
Bill  carries  out  what  was  foreshadowed  last  autumn,  is  the 
power  of  seizing  on  suspected  persons  and  sending  them 
out  of  Sicily  to  prisons  on  the  mainland.  It  is  very 
natural  to  ask  who  is  to  exercise  this  power.  If  the 
Maffia  really  has  the  strength  which  Tajani  ascribed  to  it, 
and  can  by  its  secret  machinery  control  the  action  of  the 
Government,  the  Bill  might  do  no  more  than  afford  a 
ready  means  of  sealing  into  exile  and  misery  those 
against  whom  the  members  of  the  Maffia  happen  to  bear  a 
grudge.  The  law  would  furnish  the  tyrants  of  the 
country  with  a  new  instrument  of  oppression,  and  the 
state  of  Sicily  would  be,  if  possible,  worse  than  it  is  now. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worse  things  are  shown  to  be 
in  Sicily  the  greater  and  clearer  is  the  necessity  that  the 
Government  should  do  something.  It  cannot  content 
itself  with  saying  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  governing.  There  may  be  depths  of  depravity 
in  Sicily  of  which  even  the  Government  is  ignorant,  and, 
if  so,  the  sooner  the  worst  is  known  the  better.  The 
Ministry,  therefore, consented  toaCommittee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Sicily,  but  at  the  same  time  it  announced 
that  it  must  persist  with  its  Bill.  No  Ministry 


with  any  self-respect  could  have  done  otherwise,  and,  high 
as  party  feeling  is  now  raging  in  the  Chamber,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Bill  in  some  shape  or  other  may  be  carried. 
Every  attempt  to  introduce  order  into  so  anarchical  a 
country  as  Sicily  must  be  an  experiment;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  present  experiment  may  be  a 
successful  one.  It  is  a  mere  question  on  which  side  there 
is  to  be  the  preponderance  of  terror.  Is  the  law  to  be 
more  dreaded  than  the  Maffia,  or  the  Maffia  than  the  law  ? 
Most  people,  even  Sicilians,  rather  endure  secret  societies 
of  assassins  than  like  them,  and  if  once  the  Maffia  is  shown 
to  be  vulnerable,  its  spell  will  be  broken.  The  Italian 
Government  has  one  great  advantage  to  begin  with.  It 
can  thoroughly  rely  on  the  troops  it  sends  to  Sicily,  and  a 
Government  that  can  rely  on  its  troops  is  very  powerful 
when  it  makes  up  its  mind  to  put  down  brigandage  at  any 
cost.  The  real  danger  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  that  the 
Italian  Government  may  fail  if  it  tries  its  best  to  conquer 
the  Maffia,  as  that  some  political  change  may  occur  before 
the  trial  has  been  fairly  made,  and  that  a  new  Ministry  in 
search  of  popularity  may  undo  the  work  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

HE  debate  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  will 
have  allayed  the  apprehension  which  was  at  one  time 
entertained  of  a  formidable  agitation.  The  differences  of 
opinion  which  were  expressed  bore  no  relation  to  party 
divisions.  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  who  commenced 
the  debate  after  Mr.  Disraeli’s  conventional  opening,  was 
answered  by  Lord  Hartington.  Mr.  Lowe,  Lord  George 
Cavendish,  and  Sir  W.  Barttelot  concurred  in  disap¬ 
proval  of  any  legislative  interference  with  the  tenure  of 
land;  and  Sir  W.  Barttelot  took  occasion  to  reprove  Lord 
Derby  for  the  solitary  deviation  into  rhetorical  nonsense 
which  has  been  so  repeatedly  used  as  an  argument  against 
the  absolute  ownership  of  land.  One  of  the  most  thorough¬ 
going  supporters  of  the  Bill  was  Mr.  Pell,  who  is  both  a 
tenant-farmer  and  an  acknowledged  representative  of  his  class. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  as  a  large  landowner  in  Lincolnshire,  spoke 
with  authority  on  the  effect  of  the  custom  which  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  main  enactments  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  objected  to 
the  twelve  months’  notice  which  is  perhaps  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
personal  contribution  to  the  measure.  The  opposition  of 
Sir  G.  Campbell,  who  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  property 
in  land,  and  of  Mr.  Downing,  who  is  an  Irish  Home  Rule 
member,  was  not  alarming  to  the  Government ;  yet  the 
whole  course  of  the  discussion  tended  to  confirm  a  doubt 
whether  any  legislation  was  necessary  or  is  likely  to  be  use¬ 
ful.  Many  speakers  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Bill,  if  they  become  generally  operative,  will 
cause  a  rise  in  rents  ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  test  of  in¬ 
creased  letting  value  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  generally  approved.  Mr.  Lowe,  though 
he  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  with  his  want  of  special 
knowledge,  gave  forcible  expression  to  the  belief  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  great  body  of  landlords  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  his  supporters ;  but  he 
has  not  established  an  additional  claim  to  their  confidence. 
Heroic  professions  of  devotion  to  a  principle  without 
regard  to  its  possible  consequences  impress  proprietors 
less  sensibly  than  the  familiar  figure  of  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  probably  the  real  author  of  the  Bill  -T 
and  in  undertaking  to  conduct  the  measure  through  the 
Houseof  Commons  he  perhajjs wished  to  convince  the  tenant- 
farmers  that  the  Government  offered  them  a  substantial 
benefit.  Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  Bill  the  Ministers 
cannot  fail  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  caused  serious  un¬ 
easiness  to  many  of  their  supporters.  Any  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
points  in  the  direction  of  restraint  on  freedom  of  contract. 
Permissive  Bills  purport  to  establish  principles  which  are 
nevertheless  supposed  not  to  be  universally  applicable. 
Until  lately  Corporations  were  not  compelled  to  adopt  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  governing  bodies  by  the 
Sanitary  Acts  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  availed  themselves 
of  their  freedom  of  choice  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense. 
Even  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  proposes  to  tolerate  public- 
houses  where  they  may  be  approved  by  a  local  majority  of 
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ratepayers.  Sanitary  legislation  has  at  last  become 
compulsory ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
temperance  agitators  would  insist  on  the  general  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  liquor  if  their  doctrines  had  once 
been  partially  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  permissive,  inas¬ 
much  as  definite  action  is  necessary  to  exempt  a  contract 
of  lease  from  its  operation.  The  promoters  of  the  measure 
assume  that  the  system  of  compensation  which  they  intro¬ 
duce  is  intrinsically  equitable.  The  only  difference  between 
the  Ministerial  Bill  and  the  amendments  which  are  to 
be  proposed  in  Committee  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not 
prepared  in  all  cases  to  supersede  freedom  of  choice. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  landowners  in  general, 
though  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  oppose  their 
own  friends  or  to  withhold  a  plausible  concession,  ex¬ 
tremely  dislike  the  moral  pressure  which  is  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Bill.  Most  of  them  are  conscious  of  a  just 
and  liberal  conduct  of  their  relations  with  their  tenants  ; 
and  all  of  them  dread  with  good  reason  the  wild  theories 
of  the  character  of  landed  property  which  may  perhaps 
derive  a  certain  amount  of  countenance  from  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  business  to  reassure 
the  landlords,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  credit  with  the 
tenants. 

The  common  complaint  that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
prevents  the  application  of  capital  to  the  cultivation  of 
land  is  founded  on  insufficient  evidence.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  argued  that  insecurity  must  discourage  enterprise  ;  but 
either  the  result  is  not  consistent  with  the  theory,  or  the 
security,  though  it  may  not  be  legally  valid,  is  found 
sufficient  in  practice.  The  quality  of  cultivation  varies 
more  directly  with  the  climate  and  the  soil  than  with  the 
conditions  of  tenure.  High  farming  answers  best  on  good 
land  ;  and  it  is  only  possible  on  large  farms.  Probably 
the  best  cultivation  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk ;  and  the  advocates 
of  compulsory  compensation  often  adduce  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  doctrine  the  efficacy  of  the  Lincolnshire 
custom.  The  argument  would  be  more  forcible  if 
Norfolk,  in  which  no  similar  custom  prevails,  were 
not  as  prosperous  as  Lincolnshire.  _  It  is  true  that 
the  tacit  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant 
may  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
custom.  The  difference  is,  that  reciprocal  confidence 
can  scarcelv  become  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale.  The 
custom  which  prevails  in  parts  of  Sussex  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  condemned  by  competent  judges  as  injurious  to  the 
tenants  themselves.  The  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  are  not  inequitable ;  but  some  critics  assert 
that  the  new  law  will  give  an  artificial  advantage  to  capi¬ 
talists,  and  render  it  more  difficult  for  industrious  labourers 
to  rise  into  the  rank  of  farmers.  The  apprehension  is  pro¬ 
bably  unfounded,  but  it  illustrates  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  experiments  in  economical  legislation.  The  land- 
owners,  who  with  few  exceptions  dislike  the  Bill,  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  natural  instinct ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
one  of  its  results  may  be  a  rise  of  rents  where  the  customary 
rate  has  been  below  the  real  value  of  the  land.  Fortu¬ 
nately  changes  of  tenancy  are  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule,  especially  under  landlords  who  are  rich  enough 
to  be  liberal. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  compulsory  legislation  which 
is  founded  on  the  alleged  expediency  of  promoting  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  the  same  time  questionable  in  principle 
and  doubtful  in  the  assumption  of  fact.  Although  it 
would  be  rash  to  affirm  as  a  universal  proposition  the 
maxim  of  non-interference,  it  is  not  as  a  general  rule 
desirable  that  legislation  should  concern  itself  with  the 
direct  encouragement  of  any  branch  of  industry.  Even 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  any  project  of  law  tended  to 
increase  the  supply  of  corn  or  of  cattle,  it  is  possible 
that  the  result  might  involve  a  diversion  of  labour  and 
capital  from  more  profitable  occupations.  Under  a  system 
of  free  imports  the  production  of  any  commodity  which 
can  be  exchanged  for  two  bushels  of  wheat  is,  if  the 
labour  and  cost  are  in  both  cases  equal,  twice  as  advan¬ 
tageous  as  the  growth  of  one  bushel.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  subdivision  of  large  estates  into 
small  freeholds  would  both  increase  the  gross  produce 
of  the  land  and  diminish  the  net  profit  of  culti¬ 
vation.  The  community  at  large  has  an  interest 
in  the  augmentation  of  every  kind  of  wealth ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  found  better  to  rely  on  the  cogency 
of  private  interest  than  to  compel  men  to  accumulate 


riches.  It  is  only  when  established  customs  are  demon¬ 
strably  wasteful  and  injurious  both  to  public  and  private 
interests  that  legislation  can  be  prudently  attempted. 
Recent  relaxations  of  the  disabilities  of  limited  owners  are 
clearly  expedient,  inasmuch  as  strict  entails  tend  to  tie  up 
land  in  a  kind  of  mortmain.  Further  progress  in  the  same 
direction  may  perhaps  effect  a  satisfactory  compromise 
between  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  system  of 
settled  estates.  Any  measure  which  has  for  its  object  the 
emancipation  of  the  actual  possessor  of  land  facilitates 
freedom  of  contract.  Rights  of  ownership  can  only  be 
prospective  and  posthumous  at  the  expense  of  the  living 
who  are  practically  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  dead.  The 
alleged  reasons  for  protection  of  occupiers  against  owners 
are  of  a  different  character. 

The  Government  is  well  advised  in  altering  the 
standard  of  compensation  which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  would  be  both  difficult  and  invidious  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proportion  of  an  increased  rental  which  might 
be  due  to  the  expenditure  of  the  outgoing  tenant.  As  long 
as  land  continues  to  increase  in  value,  rents  will  generally 
be  raised  after  a  prolonged  occupation,  and  the  new 
bargain  will  depend  on  more  permanent  considerations 
than  the  value  of  the  manure  or  artificial  food  which  may 
have  been  used  on  the  farm  within  two  or  three  years. 
With  or  without  alterations,  it  had  become  necessary  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill.  Proposals  of  compulsory  legisla¬ 
tion  might  have  become  more  formidable  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  withdrawn  its  own  modest  proposal.  The  regular 
supporters  of  the  Government  will  be  the  less  disposed  to 
waver  in  their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Disraeli  when  they  see  on 
the  other  side  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Sir  George  Campbell.  Even 
if  they  privately  hold  that  it  was  imprudent  to  provoke  the 
controversy,  they  prefer  the  Government  Bill  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments.  At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  a 
section  of  the  party  might,  in  deference  to  constituents, 
vote  unwillingly  against  freedom  of  contract ;  but  the  West 
Suffolk  election  has  shown  that  the  farmers  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  revolting  against  their  accustomed  leaders.  The 
unanimity  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  previously  reassured 
hesitating  members.  Any  serious  alteration,  even  if  it 
were  adopted  against  the  wish  of  the  Government,  would 
cause  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  The  loss  cr 
postponement  of  the  measure  would  in  itself  matter  little  ; 
but  it  is  undesirable  that  a  grievance  once  admitted  to 
exist  should  remain  unredressed  as  a  pretext  for  agitation. 


BURMAH. 

THE  inability  of  Eastern  potentates  to  derive  permanent 
benefit  from  that  experience  which  is  proverbially  the 
teacher  of  fools  has  often  induced  an  apprehension  of  re¬ 
newed  hostilities  where  one  lesson  should  have  sufficed. 
Twice  in  the  last  century  did  our  armies  assemble  before 
Seringapatam.  Twice  have  the  Sikh  chiefs  and  soldieiy 
contended  with  us  in  a  struggle  for  independence,  and  even 
for  empire.  The  death  in  retirement  of  the  able  engineer 
to  whom  was  in  a  great  measure  due  the  victory  of 
Goojerat  at  one  extremity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Burmese  stockades  at  the  other,  have  lately 
reminded  us  that  our  tenure  of  Pegu  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  And,  until  within  the  last  few  days,  there  was 
no  knowing  to  what  lengths  folly  and  presumption  might  not 
carry  a  ruler  who  wields  what  the  American  missionary. 
Dr.  Judson,  truthfully  described  as  “an  unmitigated 
“  despotism  of  the  sternest  character.”  Even  with  the 
reassuring  scraps  of  intelligence  imparted  by  the  tele¬ 
grams  of  this  week,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to 
how  far  promises  of  amendment  will  be  kept.  Nothing 
is  easier  for  a  sovereign,  when  confronted  with  an 
envoy  who  is  backed  by  the  unseen  force  of  a  civilized 
administration  and  a  well-equipped  army,  than  to  be  pro¬ 
fuse  in  apologies,  explanations,  compliments,  and  verbal 
guarantees.  And  for  the  same  monarch,  when  the  fear  of 
immediate  consequences  has  passed  away,  it  is  equally 
easy  to  keep  the  letter  of  a  stipulation  and  to  break  its 
spirit,  to  conjure  up  unforeseen  obstructions,  to  invent 
excuses  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  gauge,  and  to 
rely  on  the  temper  of  his  people  or  the  very  changes  of 
the  climate  as  reasons  for  not  doing  what  only  required  a 
wave  of  the  hand  or  a  nod  of  the  head.  Not  much  more 
than  a  month  ago  we  showed  how  the  King  of  Burmah 
had  cleverly  eluded  the  promises  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  in  1862  and  again  in  1867.  On  the  present 
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occasion  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  means  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Court  of  Ava,  either  in 
order  to  exact  reparation  for  any  past  insult,  to  define  our 
boundary,  or  to  secure  for  our  subjects  in  Pegu  and  for  the 
traders  of  Rangoon  that  amount  of  protection  in  their 
lawful  dealings  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  To  this 
end  the  series  of  miuutes  recorded  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
during  the  second  Burmese  war  of  1852  will  bo  found 
literally  invaluable  as  a  storehouse  of  facts. 

The  first  Burmese  war,  be  it  remembered,  lasted  two  years 
and  cost  ten  millions  of  money.  The  second  war  was  over  in 
little  more  than  six  months,  including  the  invasion,  the 
contest,  the  retention  of  territory,  and  the  organization  of 
civil  agency,  at  a  cost  of  one  million  and  a  half.  Putting 
aside  our  increase  of  experience,  our  greater  readiness  in 
emei’gencies,  and  our  advancement  in  the  use  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  material  resources  during  the  period  from  1824  to 
1852,  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  in  results  must  be 
ascribed  to  mismanagement  by  one  of  the  feeblest  of  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  to  action  by  one  of  the  most  undaunted 
and  vigorous  of  proconsuls.  As  often  happens  in  the 
writings  of  men  gifted  with  an  unusual  degree  of  sagacity 
and  penetration,  every  argument  that  could  now  be 
advanced  for  or  against  our  annexation  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  seems  to  have  been  reviewed 
and  disposed  of  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  just  twenty-three 
years  ago.  A  part  of  the  English  press  and  the  Secret 
Committee  were  then  discussing  the  possibility  of  an 
advance  on  Amarapoora,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  press  was  clamorous  for  this  step.  The  Governor- 
General’s  reasoning  was  unanswerable.  An  army,  he  showed, 
could  not  be  conveyed  entirely  by  water  to  the  capital.  A 
steam  flotilla,  during  the  rains,  might  cai’ry  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  possibly  a  compact  force  of  some  three 
thousand  men,  without  ever  landing  a  single  soldier  or 
without  stopping,  except  during  the  hours  of  the  night. 
But  the  river  is  not  navigable  in  its  upper  waters  during 
the  dry  season,  for  vessels  of  any  draught,  and  it  is  apt  to 
fall  rapidly  at  the  close  of  the  rains.  It  would  be  indis¬ 
pensable  that  a  second  column  should  march  through  the 
country  by  land.  Roads  there  were  none.  Carts  were 
scarce ;  buffaloes  of  no  use  except  for  tillage  ;  and  not  less 
than  three  hundred  elephants,  to  which  swamps  and  rice- 
fields,  streams  and  jungles  are  no  impediments,  would  be 
as  indispensable  as  they  ever  could  have  been  to  a  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general.  The  risks  of  exposure  and  sickness  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  And  all  these  dangers  must 
be  encountered  and  these  difficulties  overcome  for  the  sake 
of  a  tract  of  country  which,  as  regards  productiveness, 
population,  or  permanent  demarcation  of  an  Imperial 
frontier,  was  not  worth  the  taking.  The  occupation  of 
Pegu  gave  ns  the  command  of  the  whole  seaboard.  That 
province  was  even  then  friendly,  accessible,  fertile,  and 
capable  of  rapid  and  indefinite  improvement.  Having  then 
the  “  kernel  of  the  Burman  Empire,”  what  need  had  we  to 
expend  treasure  or  to  risk  life  for  the  sake  of  encumbering 
ourselves  “  with  an  armful  of  worthless  rind  ”  ?  There  is 
not  a  single  one  of  the  above  reasons  which  would  not 
apply  to  any  present  or  future  advance  on  the  capital,  or 
to  any  further  acquisition  of  Burmese  territory,  with  but 
one  deduction.  And  this  Lord  Dalhousie  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  admit.  It  is  simply  that  half  the 
obstacles,  and  more  than  half  the  dangers,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  secure  basis  of  operations  which  we  now 
possess  in  Pegu.  From  the  port  of  Rangoon  and  the 
stations  of  Prome  and  Thayet-Myoo  a  compact  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  force  could  be  despatched  to  the  capital  at  far 
less  exjrense  than  at  the  time  of  primary  occupation.  The 
best  authorities  compute  the  distance  from  the  last  station 
at  250  miles.  But  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  That 
the  upper  Irrawaddy  is  as  undesirable  and  unremune- 
rative  a  property  as  ever ;  that  we  do  not  want  any 
further  extension  of  frontier  in  any  direction  ;  that  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Amarapoora  is  as  little  to  be 
thought  of  as  that  of  Cabul  or  Candahar  ;  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  wild  frontier  tribes, 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  civilized  States ;  that 
the  development  of  au  overland  commerce  with  Western 
China  by  cession  or  conquest  is  a  dream  which  may  be  left 
by  responsible  statesmen  to  enthusiastic  Presidents  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce ;  and  that  we  have  another  duty 
to  the  people  and  princes  of  India  than  to  squander 
:  heir  revenues  on  useless  telegraph  wires  and  un- 
remunerative  railroads  in  the  direction  of  Momein  and 
Tulifoo — these  considerations  may  all  represent  genuine 


statesmanship  and  true  policy.  Lord  Dai.iiousie’s  reasons 
for  stopping  short  at  Toonghoo  and  Meaday  are,  in  this 
sense,  just  as  well  grounded  and  as  forcible  as  ever.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  valuable  Burmese  legacy 
would  enable  Lord  Northbrook,  in  one-half  the  time  and 
at  one-quarter  the  expense,  to  startle  the  King  out  of  his 
self-possession  by  the  sudden  appearance  at  his  palace- 
gates  of  the  armed  diplomatist,  whom  the  most  vicious  or 
the  most  wayward  of  tyrants  cannot  but  choose  to  hear. 

There  is  another  engine  of  compulsion  and  restraint 
which  we  rather  wonder  has  not  been  ostensibly  brought 
forward.  A  certain  article  of  such  universal  consumption 
exists  in  Burmah  that  it  may  be  termed  a  necessary  food 
or  a  daily  condiment.  The  Burmese  call  it  ngape.  We 
have  heard  it  described  as  a  preparation  of  highly-salted, 
half-decayed,  and  wholly  unpalatable  fish.  It  must  be  im¬ 
ported  from  the  seaboard.  By  stopping  it  in  transit  to 
Independent  Burmah,  the  Viceroy  may  always  have  it  in 
his  power  to  demonstrate  the  force  inherent  in  petty 
matters,  when  well  managed,  to  bring  about  grave  political 
results.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
Sir  D.  Forsyth,  the  influence  of  relatives  or  counsellors, 
and  a  conviction  of  the  gravity  of  a  third  contest  with  an 
invincible  enemy,  will  induce  the  King  to  keep  his  word. 
But  our  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  Indian  Government 
to  occupy  the  capital  and  dictate  our  own  terms  in  one 
vigorous  and  decisive  campaign,  now  or  under  any  future 
contingency,  will  remain  exactly  the  same.  We  do  not 
expect  that  our  envoy  will  be  insulted  to  his  face.  Nor  are 
we  likely  to  see  him  return  with  a  golden  umbrella  and  a 
whole  bevy  of  Burmese  scholars  to  be  educated,  by  the 
King’s  desire,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Europe. 
However  favourable  the  recent  messages  may  appear,  we 
should  be  rather  apprehensive  that  the  King  may  play 
the  usual  game  of  baffled  intriguers  who  promise  largely 
and  perform  nought.  But  a  deliberate  review  of  past 
Burmese  politics,  aided  by  the  reports  of  commercial  ex¬ 
plorers  and  diplomatic  agents,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  Burmese  Empire  could  be  overrun  by  a  com¬ 
petent  commander  with  far  less  effort  than  it  cost  us  to 
reach  Coomassie.  A  fleet  of  gunboats,  some  regiments  of  the 
line,  with  Sikh  auxiliaries,  Madras  regulars,  and  the  newest 
engines  of  destruction,  would  prove,  not  for  the  first 
time,  that  swamps  and  jungles  have  ceased  to  be  strong¬ 
holds  on  which  barbarian  tyranny  can  long  rely. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TURKEY. 

rinHE  recent  debate  on  the  condition  of  Turkey  was  con- 
-L  ducted  by  speakers  well  acquainted  with  the  subject ; 
and  there  was  an  approximate  coincidence  of  statement  and 
opinion.  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Bruce  agreed, 
notwithstanding  some  shades  of  difference,  in  their  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Bourke  qualified  the  general  impression  by  the  just  remark 
that  Turkey,  with  all  its  faults,  has  in  some  respects  irn- 
prqved  during  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  Christians  enjoy 
theoretical  equality  with  the  Mahometans  ;  and  in  practice 
they  are  exposed  only  to  local  and  occasional  persecution. 
There  is  a  strong  navy  and  a  considerable  army  ;  and  rail¬ 
ways  have  been  liberally  projected  and  partially  constructed. 
Mr.  Bourke  was,  as  he  reminded  the  House,  restrained  by 
official  propriety  from  commenting  too  strongly  on  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  nominally  independent  Power.  Mr. 
Yorke  himself,  although  he  is  an  independent  member,  was 
perhaps  injudicious  in  quoting  Mr.  Brassey’s  accounts  of  the 
personal  extravagance  of  the  Sultan.  He  was  certainly  right 
in  his  contention  that  discussions  on  Turkish  misgovernment 
are  better  suited  to  diplomatic  correspondence  than  to  Par¬ 
liamentary  discussion.  It  is  well  known  that  a  principal 
source  of  Russian  influence  is  the  countenance  which  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  affords  to  the 
Sultan’s  project  of  changing  the  order  of  succession. 
Mr.  Yorke  judiciously  abstained  from  commenting  on  a 
subject  which  could  not  be  noticed  without  offence.  If 
there  were  any  definite  object  to  be  attained,  Turkish  sus¬ 
ceptibility  might  perhaps  be  disregarded ;  but  the  English 
Parliament  and  Government  are  powerless  to  redress  any  of 
the  evils  which  may  be  eloquently  denounced.  The  decay 
of  Turkey,  which  proceeds  simultaneously  with  some 
nominal  improvements  in  the  national  institutions,  is  chiefly 
attributed,  in  an  essay  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr,  Palgrave,  to  the  introduction  of  a  French 
system  of  centralization,  and  to  the  consequent  destruction 
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of  the  power  of  the  provincial  aristocracy.  It  is  evidently 
Impossible  to  interfere  with  a  social  revolution  conducted 
on  the  most  approved  principles  of  modern  Liberalism. 
Corrupt  Pashas,  oppressive  tax-gatherers,  and  fanatics  such 
as  those  who  have  frequently  disturbed  public  order  in 
Damascus  will  not  be  suppressed  either  by  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  by  Foreign  Office  despatches. 

Mr.  Yorke’s  elaborate  speech  tended  to  establish  several 
propositions  which  may  perhaps  be  true  and  consistent 
with  one  another,  but  which  are,  as  a  whole,  not  satis¬ 
factory.  He  undertook  to  show  that  Turkey  is  subject  to 
gross  maladministration,  that  the  Government  is  approach¬ 
ing  to  insolvency,  and  that  the  malignant  influence  of 
Russia  is  dominant  at  Constantinople.  At.  the  same  time 
he  quoted  Chatham  and  Palmerston  as  authorities  for 
the  doctrine  that  the  independence  of  Turkey  is  essential 
to  the  security  and  greatness  of  England.  In  another  part 
of  his  speech  Mr.  Yorke  seemed  to  hold  that  debts  due  to 
English  capitalists  ought  to  be  collected  in  extreme  cases 
by  force.  Lord  Palmerston  had  once  reserved  the  right 
to  make  the  claims  of  English  subjects  a  cause  of  war,  and 
Lord  Russell  had,  in  a  characteristic  message  by  telegraph, 
demanded  immediate  payment  of  a  debt.  When  foreign 
loans  were  comparatively  rare,  it  may  perhaps  have  seemed 
reasonable  that  the  Government  should  intervene  to 
protect  an  English  creditor,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  by 
an  independent  Government  of  any  kind  of  tangible  pro¬ 
perty  ;  but  since  Honduras  and  other  States  have  learned  to 
borrow  money,  insolvency  and  repudiation  ought  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  by  every  lender  as  contingencies  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  affect  his  principal,  as  they  have  already  raised  the 
rate  of  interest.  No  Minister  would  be  justified  in  enforcing 
by  the  despatch  of  a  squadron  or  a  vessel  the  payment  of 
a  loan.  Turkey,  with  all  its  faults,  is  more  scrupulous  and 
more  punctual  than  Spain  ;  nor  has  it  yet  resorted  to  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  defeat  the  claims  of 
creditors  by  Austria,  by  Italy,  and  by  some  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Union.  The  accumulation  during  nineteen 
years  of  peace  of  a  debt  of  150,000,000k  is  not  a  commend¬ 
able  proceeding  ;  but  the  revenues  of  Turkey  are  sufficient  to 
meet  existing  liabilities  ;  and  if  capitalists  choose  to  advance 
further  sums,  they  will  only  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
any  loss  which  may  ensue.  Some  part  of  the  loans  must, 
after  every  deduction  on  account  of  waste,  fraud,  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  have  been  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  vague  religious  autho¬ 
rity  which  is  attributed  to  the  Sultan  affords  an  additional 
reason  for  cultivating  his  friendship.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mahometans  are  strongly  influenced  by  their  religion  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  advice  from  Constantinople 
has  a  certain  weight  in  the  remoter  East.  According  to 
Mr.  Yorke,  a  Turkish  emissary  recommended  loyalty  to 
the  Mahometans  of  Calcutta ;  and  he  might  have  added 
that  from  more  distant  regions  the  Atalik  Ghazee  lately 
sent  to  the  Sultan  an  envoy,  who  afterwards  returned  to 
Yashkend  in  company  with  the  English  Mission.  If  grati¬ 
tude  affects  national  policy,  every  Turkish  statesman  ought 
to  use  any  authority  which  he  may  exercise  in  favour  of 
the  only  Power  which  has  been  constant  in  its  good 
will  and  good  offices  to  Turkey.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane 
quoted  a  portion  of  a  dying  message  in  which  Fuad  Pasha 
urged  on  the  Sultan  the  expediency  of  relying  on  the 
English  alliance.  The  document,  which  is  published  at 
length  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Farley,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  remarkable,  if  it  is  genuine.  The  successors  of 
Fuad  have  perhaps  only  abandoned  his  policy  because  they 
received  no  effective  support  from  England.  When  Russia, 
having  secured  the  support  of  Germany,  ostentatiously 
repudiated  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Porte  voluntarily 
undertook  to  share  in  any  resistance  to  the  encroachment 
which  might  be  made  by  the  English  Government. 
Another  Ambassador  might  probably  acquire  the  influence 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  if  he  were  authorized 
to  promise  in  all  contingencies  active  support  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  As  Turkey  becomes  relatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  weaker,  while  England  withdraws  more  and 
more  completely  from  intervention  in  European  politics, 
the  Turkish  Government  finds  temporary  relief  in  accepting 
the  suspicious  patronage  of  Russia.  No  Turkish  Minister 
is  deceived  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  Turkey.  Some  Turkish  statesmen  may  think 
it  useless  to  persevere  in  a  struggle  against  fate ; 
and  the  baser  sort  may  probably  occupy  themselves  in 
amassing  official  fortunes  which,  if  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  debate  was  well  informed,  are  not  invested  in  Turkish 


Bonds.  It  is  not  known  whether  Lord  Derby  is,  like  some  of 

his  predecessors,  prodigal  of  good  advice.  He  lias  no  power 
to  interpose  any  more  effectual  check  to  the  decadence  of 
Turkey.  Mr.  Cartwright  offered  the  only  novel  or  practical 
contribution  to  the  debate,  in  the  suggestion  that,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  Imperial  power  at  Constantinople,  the  Eng- 
lish  Government  should  encourage  Roumania  and  Servia 
to  complete  the  independence  which  they  have  practically 
secured.  As  both  States  are  already  exempt  from  the  _  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Porte  in  their  domestic  affairs,  it  might 
seem  expedient  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  conduct 
their  own  international  relations.  It  is  understood  that  the 
English  Ambassador  discountenanced  the  pretension  of  the 
Roumanian  Government  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Austria.  It  may  be  true  that  England  had  no  selfish 
interest  in  maintaining  the  paramount  authority ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  claim  of  independence  with  the 
provisions  of  existing  treaties :  and  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  was  willing  to  sanction  the  proposed  treaty  if  its  on  n 
right  was  formally  acknowledged. 

°It  may  perhaps  hereafter  become  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  protection  which  has  now  for  several  generations^  been 
accorded  to  Turkey,  but  there  is  great  risk  and  difficulty 
in  reversing  a  long-established  system  of  policy.  Among 
the  Christian  races  and  sects  no  competent  successor  can 
be  found  to  the  ruling  race.  The  kingdom  of  Greece  lias 
acquired  neither  consideration  nor  influence,  and  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  population  is  divided  and  scattered.  If  the  Porte  is 
disposed  to  take  advice,  it  may  perhaps  profit  by  the  counsels 
of  friends  and  opponents  in  the  debate  ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  excepting  the  members  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  felt  that  the  most  instructive  speeches 
tended  to  no  definite  result.  The  disinclination  of  the 
Government  to  pledge  itself  to  any  course  of  conduct  was 
indicated  by  Mr.  Disraell’s  silence.  Mr.  Bourne  dis¬ 
charged  with  much  tact  and  discretion  the  task  of  depre¬ 
cating  unseasonable  criticism  and  impracticable  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  intervention  of  the  Prime  Minister  would 
have  given  too  much  importance  to  the  debate.  It  is 
perhaps  proper  that  Parliament  should  not  wholly  neglect 
foreign  affairs,  but  in  general  its  attention  is  more  profit¬ 
ably  devoted  to  domestic  questions  which  can  be  solved  by 
legislation.  Denunciations  of  the  errors  of  other  Govern¬ 
ments  are  always  invidious,  and  for  the  most  part  barren 
of  results. 


THE  REVIVALISTS  AT  ETON. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  American  Revivalists  have  conducted  their 
operations,  and  the  expedients  to  which  they  owe  such 
success  as  they  have  achieved,  than  the  attempt  which 
has  just  been  made  to  secure  additional  notoriety  by 
entrapping  the  grave  authorities  of  a  public  school  into 
an  apparent  patronage  of  the  movement.  Experts  in  the 
management  of  popular  amusements  are  well  aware  of 
the  advantage  of  keeping  themselves  or  their  exhibitions 
constantly  before  the  public  ;  and  when  other  means  begin 
to  fail,  some  striking  incident  is  occasionally  invented  for 
reviving  the  excitement.  It  does  not  much  matter  what  it 
is  ;  anything  will  do  if  it  only  makes  people  talk.  When 
yie  mountebank  undertook  to  pack  himself  into  a  pint  bottle, 
he  probably  calculated  that  the  curiosity  which  would  be 
aroused  would  give  fresh  zest  to  his  more  commonplace 
performances.  The  threatened  invasion  of  Eton  by  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  their  theatrical 
placards,  announcing  “All  Full.”  “  Positively  Last  Week,” 
and  the  organized  puffery  and  lavish  advertisement  with 
which  they  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  arrest  attention. 
Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  Eton,  it 
was  tolerably  certain  that  it  W'Ould  create  a  stir.  If  per¬ 
mission  to  preach  to  the  pupils  were  refused,  the  evan¬ 
gelists  would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  representing 
themselves  as  martyrs  to  religious  bigotry  and  aristocratic 
intolerance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  authorities  were  weak 
and  yielding,  the  Revivalists  would  be  able  to  point  to  Eton 
as  a  crowning  proof  of  their  universal  conquests.  Any  way, 
Moody  and  Sankey  would  be  in  everybody’s  mouth.  As  it  has 
happened,  they  have  been  baffled  in  their  original  attempt ; 
but  they  have  certainly  succeeded  in  adding  greatly  to  their 
notoriety.  Of  course  nobody  will  dispute  the  right  of 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  to  preach  and  sing  wherever 
they  can  get  a  room  or  a  tent  for  their  performances  ;  and 
if  they  had  gone  down  to  Eton  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
taken  their  chance  of  such  an  audience  as  they  might 
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attract,  including  scholars  as  well  as  others,  no  objection 
could  have  been  raised.  But  what  was  attempted  was 
something  very  different ;  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than 
to  get  at  the  Eton  boys  under  the  cover  and  sanction 
of  their  superiors,  and  to  make  use  of  the  reputation  of  an 
ancient  and  honoured  institution  as  a  new  advertisement 
to  tickle  the  public  with. 

The  story  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  on  the  subject 
is,  as  far  as  it  has  been  revealed,  a  very  curious  one. 
When  it  came  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  somehow  or 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  the  series  of  mystifications 
and  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  was  probably 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  those  who  remem¬ 
bered  that  eminent  statesman’s  singular  power  of  makino- 
plain  things  dark  and  simple  things  complicated.  But  it 
appears  that  in  this  instance  Mr.  Gladstone  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Mr.  Graham  states  that  he 
asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  him  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Goodford,  as  he  desired  to  speak  with  him  “  upon  business 
“  connected  with  the  College,”  and  Mr.  Gladstone  readily 
assented.  Mr.  Graham  omits  to  say  how  far  he  confided  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  designs  which  he  had  in  view  in  re°ard 
to  Eton ;  and  instead  of  publishing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter, 
which  would  be  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward 
course,  he  gives  a  vague  abstract  of  it  in  his  own  words. 
He  asserts,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
“  describe,  or  express  any  opinion  on,  my  application  to 
Dr.  Goodford.”  Most  people  will  agree  that,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  really  acquainted  with  Mr.  Graham’s 
scheme,  he  ought  to  have  given  Dr.  Goodford  some 
warning  on  the  subject.  As  it  was,  the  Provost  of 
Eton  may  be  presumed  to  have  first  learned  from  Mr. 
Graham  s  lips  the  project  which  was  contemplated,  although 
tlie  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  would  naturally  convey  to 
his  mind  that  the  writer  had  discovered  no  impropriety  in 
the  application.  Mr.  Graham  says  that  he  and  Mr.  EtoGG 
"  distinctly,  fully,  and  emphatically  stated,  first  to  the 
“  Head-Master,  next  to  the  Provost,  and  subsequently,  at 
“  the  latter’s  suggestion,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the 
“  Masters,  our  whole  object,  intention,  and  plans.”  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  Provost  formed  a  very  inaccurate 
conception  of  what  Mr.  Graham  had  in  view,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  doubted  whether  the  latter  quite  possesses  the 
faculty  of  “  full  and  distinct”  statement,  though  we  readily 
believe  in  his  power  of  emphasis.  Dr.  Goodford  was  led 
to  suppose  that  it  was  not  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  but 
Messrs.  Graham  and  Hogg,  who  wished  to  preach  ;  and  it 
was  on  that  understanding  alone  that  he  gave  even  a  faint 
and  partial  approval.  Dr.  Hornby  seems  to  have  got  a 
step  beyond  the  Provost,  for  he  understood  that  it  was 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  who  were  to  address  the  meet- 
ing,  and  he  also  gatliei’ed  that  there  was  to  be  only  one 
short  service,  occupying  not  more  than  one  hour,  and 
that  it  was  not  to  be  repeated.  On  this  ground  he 
told  the  deputation  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  place 
any  special  restrictions  on  the  boys  on  the  day  chosen 
for  the  service.  It  was  not  till  some  days  afterwards 
that  it  came  to  his  ears  that  the  Revivalists  intended, 
not  merely  to  pay  a  flying  visit,  but  to  spend  some  days 
at  Eton,  with  a  view  to  holding  additional  services,  and 
that  their  regular  exercises  were  to  be  supplemented  by 
efforts  to  “  establish  a  closer  intercourse  with  the  boys  ” — in 
other  words,  to  put  the  lads  through  a  course  of  “  inquiry.” 
Dr.  Hornby  was  afterwards  assured  that  the  original 
understanding  would  be  adhered  to,  and  on  that  condition 
he  withdrew  his  interdict.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one 
service  has  been  held,  and  that  not  at  Eton,  but  at 
Windsor;  but  the  change  of  place  was  necessitated  by 
the  action  of  the  police,  who  declined  to  be  responsible  for 
a  riot  in  the  West  Meadow,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
experiment  may  perhaps  have  been  due  to  a  sense  of  pru¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  Revivalists.  If  they  had  once  got 
a  footing  in  Eton  they  might  have  been  tempted  to  prolong 
their  stay  there,  and  the  erection  of  a  large  tent  scarcely 
looks  like  a  temporary  arrangement  for  a  single  afternoon. 
Mr.  Graham,  indeed,  declares  that  he  and  his  friend  “  took 
u  c&re  t°  state  that  the  Head-Master  and  Provost  had 
distinctly  declined  to  give  official  recognition  or  sanction 
“  to  our  plans  ”  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  statement 
ol  this  kind  might  be  made  in  a  way  which  would  suggest 
that  it  was  intended  only  to  screen  the  authorities  from  an 
inconvenient  official  responsibility,  while  leaving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  personally  in  favour  of  the  project 
in  question.  At  least  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  produced,  and  it 


is  possible  that  Mr.  Graham’s  emphasis  overpowered  his 

distinctness. 

Dr.  Hornby  argues  that,  considering  the  amount  of 
freedom  which  is  allowed  to  Eton  boys  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  it  would  have  been  “an  inconsistency,  not  to  say 
hypocrisy,  to  curtail  their  liberty  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  he  draws  an  alarming  picture  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  prohibiting  the  “  Brocas  and  all  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  boats  and  bathing- places  for  so  long  a  time 
“  as  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  might  choose  to  remain 
encamped  in  our  neighbourhood.”  But  there  was  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  any  restrictions  of  this  kind. 
All  that  Dr.  Goodford  had  to  say  was,  that  as  Provost  of 
Eton  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  people  like  Moody  and 
Sankey,  and  that  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  his 
part  to  compromise  the  institution  which  he  represented 
by  giving  them  the  slightest  countenance  or  encouragement 
in  any  shape  whatever.  When  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  not  forbid  the  boys  to  attend  the  service,  he  fell  into 
the  net  which  was  spread  for  him.  Dr.  Hornby  protests 
against  a  “  Head-Master  being  held  to  sanction  all  that  he 
“  does  not  forcibly  prohibit  ”  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  both  Dr. 
Goodford  and  Dr.  Hornby  went  much  beyond  merely  re¬ 
fraining  from  forcible  restraint.  They  allowed  themselves  to 
be  drawn  into  relations  with  the  Revivalists  which  undoubt- 
edly  suggested  the  impression  that  they  favoured  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  personally  wished  the  pupils  to  attend.  Any 
canvassing  of  the  Heads  or  Masters  of  Eton  on  such  a 
question  was  a  glaring  impropriety,  and  it  is  certainly 
amazing  that  it  was  even  submitted  to,  far  less  encouraged, 
by  the  persons  who  were  subjected  to  the  impertinence. 
It  may  be  said  of  Provosts  and  Head-Masters  in  these  days, 
as  of  the  Romans  whose  softness  Cassids  deplored,  that 

Woe  the  while  !  their  fathers’  minds  are  dead, 

And  they  are  govern’d  with  their  mothers’  spirits, 

or  perhaps  grandmothers’  spirits  would  be  more  correct. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  old  race  of  Provosts 
and  Head-Masters  would  certainly  have  shown  more 
courage  and  self-respect  in  resenting  so  impertinent  an  in¬ 
trusion.  The  shade  of  Keate  must  have  had  a  severe 
twinge  the  other  day. 

The  Times ,  which  has  made  itself  the  Jenkins  of  this 
movement  for  the  degradation  of  religion,  while  it  cannot 
attempt  to  deny  that  a  mistake  has  been  committed,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  think  that  too  much  fuss  has  been  made  about  it. 
In  itself,  no  doubt,  the  incident  is  trivial  and  contemptible, 
and  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  place  where 
Mr.  Moody’s  ignorance,  sensationalism,  and  vulgarity 
were  likely  to  do  so  little  harm  as  at  Eton,  where  all 
the  social  and  scholastic  instincts  are  naturally  arched 
against  such  a  contamination.  The  importance  of  the 
question  lies  not  in  the  character  of  the  external  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Eton  boys  in  this  particular 
instance,  but  in  the  peril  of  the  precedent  which  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  been  weak  enough  to  set.  Where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn  between  such  services  as  those  of  the  American 
screechers  and  any  other  form  of  violent  and  erratic  pro- 
pagandism  P  In  their  own  way  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
outrage  established  proprieties  almost  as  much  as  the 
Shakers  or  Jumpers.  They  cast  off,  if  not  the  decency 
of  raiment,  at  least  the  forms  of  educated  English 
speech,  of  gravity  and  decorum  in  dealing  with  sacred 
things,  and  humble-minded  reverence  and  awe  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  mysteries  of  human  existence. 
Even  those  who  think  that  there  may  be  classes  so  dull 
and  degraded  as  to  require  this  kind  of  stimulant  to  move 
their  sluggish  brains  must  admit  that  Eton  is  not  an 
appropriate  place  for  such  an  experiment.  And  if  it  is 
suggested  that  in  higher  circles  these  services  have  found 
favour,  the  answer  is  that  no  class  is  born  free  from  vulgar 
sentiment  and  the  craving  for  sensational  tickling ;  but  that 
it  is  at  least  not  desirable  to  expose  the  growing  manhood 
of  the  country  to  this  morbid  taint.  Revivalism,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  is  only  dram-drinking  in  another  form ;  and 
boys  should  be  a  little  older  than  those  at  Eton  before 
they  are  treated  to  stimulants  of  this  kind.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  peculiar  wantonness  in  the  insidious  attack 
which  has  been  made  on  this  institution.  Moody  and 
Sankey  have  all  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose. 
There  are  vast  areas  both  of  mental  and  spiritual  apathy 
and  deadness  to  which  they  might  perhaps  not  unprofitably 
apply  their  galvanic  apparatus,  but  it  is  significant  of  the 
artificial  character  of  their  operations  that  they  have 
made  no  serious  attempt  in  any  part  of  the  country  to 
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touch  this  benighted  part  of  the  population.  Instead  of 
this,  they  have  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the  task  of 
relieving  the  ennui  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
society  by  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  racy  slang 
and  comic  or  dramatic  anecdote.  In  all  these  fields,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Revivalists  might  have  found  sufficient  scope  for 
their  labours  without  troubling  Eton.  But,  like  the  pur¬ 
veyors  of  other  pills,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  look 
out  for  a  patient  of  distinction;  and  Eton  was  chosen  as 
their  Earl  of  Aldborough.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  misstatement,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests 
at  present  on  Mr.  Kinnaird,  of  the  result  of  the  meeting  of 
Governors  of  Eton  on  Tuesday  last.  Instead  of  “  removing 
obstacles,”  the  Governors  agreed  in  a  very  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  allowing  Eton  to  be  subjected  to 
such  unseemly  and  dangerous  influences ;  but  it  might 
perhaps  be  well  that  they  should  distinctly  lay  down  such 
regulations  as  may  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  repetition 
of  the  , scandal.  Something  of  this  kind  is  certainly  re¬ 
quired  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
the  school. 


A  REPUBLICAN  IRRECONCILABLE. 

WO  Republicans  of  the  old  school  have  at  length  de¬ 
livered  their  attack  upon  the  new  French  Coustitution. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  will  some  day 
die  in  the  odour  of  consistency.  As  M.  Laboulaye  happily 
said,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  forsake  the  ruins  of 
1848  and  1793.  The  impracticable  dreams  of  those  two 
famous  eras  still  make  up  their  waking  life.  They  cannot 
conceive  that  forms  of  government  can  be  subject  to  change, 
or  that  when  an  experiment  has  twice  failed,  it  may  be  well 
to  modify  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  tried  for  the 
third  time.  Both  these  deputies  detect  in  the  new  Republic 
an  imperfectly  disguised  Monarchy.  The  President  is 
nominated  for  a  long  term,  he  may  be  twice  re-elected,  he  can 
dissolve  and  prorogue  the  Chambers,  he  can  insist  upon 
the  reconsideration  of  any  newly-made  law ;  in  short,  he  has 
all  the  attributes  of  a  king  except  that  his  office  is  not 
hereditary.  And  this,  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  remarks,  is  a 
difference  hardly  worth  speaking  of  in  a  country  where  for 
a  century  neither  emperor  nor  king  has  ever  handed  on 
his  Crown  to  a  son.  On  the  Republican  theory, 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  understood  in  France,  these 
criticisms  are  perfectly  well  founded.  The  Executive 
under  the  Wallon  Constitution  is  a  very  strong  Exe¬ 
cutive.  The  founders  of  the  new  Republic  have  aimed 
at  making  the  President  the  really  Conservative  force 
in  the  machine.  Their  justification  for  so  doing  is  partly 
that  the  Republic  could  be  had  on  no  other  terms.  With¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  all  the  sections  which  compose 
the  present  Cabinet,  the  Government  would  by  degrees 
have  become  a  dictatorship.  Marshal  MacMahon  would  have 
despaired  of  governing  by  the  Assembly,  and  his  sense  of 
duty  to  France  would  have  compelled  him  to  go  on  govern¬ 
ing  by  some  other  means.  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  probably  of 
opinion  that  a  dictatorship  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact 
would  have  been  preferable  to  a  dictatorship  in  fact  but  not 
in  name.  He  still  believes  that  the  Republic  has  only  to 
meet  its  enemies  face  to  face  to  be  sure  of  overthrowing 
them  in  fair  fight.  He  has  not  discovered  that  the  Republic, 
in  the  sense  which  he  attaches  to  the  word,  is  hateful  to  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Perhaps  he  does  not  regard 
this  majority  as  having  any  title  to  the  name  of  French¬ 
men.  These  miserable  peasants,  who  grow  their  corn  and 
press  their  grapes  and  make  money  and  subscribe  to  loans 
and  have  no  political  ideas  worth  speaking  of,  are  not  even 
a  part  of  the  true  nation.  They  are  a  mere  dead  weight 
upon  France,  and  the  government  of  the  country  must  be 
carried  on  without  reference  to  them.  A  younger  school 
of  Republicans  has  discovered  that  these  peasants  have  to 
be  reckoned  with.  If  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  consult 
their  wishes,  it  is  never  safe  to  disregard  their  fears.  A 
Government  which  ventures  to  do  this  is  sure  to 
get  into  mischief.  The  distrust  of  the  peasantry  is 
always  fatal  in  the  long  run,  because  it  offers  a  stand¬ 
ing  temptation  to  political  adventurers  to  come  forward 
to  remove  it.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  doing  M.  Louis  Blanc 
less  than  justice  to  assume  that  he  does  not  see  all  this. 
His  present  attitude  may  be  the  result,  not  of  any  defect 
of  intellectual  vision,  but  of  a  sense  of  political  morality 
which  overrides  his  perception  of  facts.  He  would  rather 
die  with  a  Republic  of  the  type  he  loves  than  live  under  a 
Republic  of  any  other  type.  The  choice  is  respectable,  but 


it  is  in  itself  evidence  of  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  total  unfitness 
for  practical  statesmanship. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing  the  Republic  on  any 
other  basis  is  not  the  only  justification  of  the  policy  of  the 
Conservative  Republicans.  M.  Louis  Blanc  rests  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  powers  assigned  to  the  President  by  the  Public 
Powers  Bill  on  the  plea  that  anything  that  derogates  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Legislature  derogates  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  nation  apart  from 
its  elected  representatives.  M.  Laboulaye  rightly  defends  the 
Public  Powers  Bill  on  the  ground  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  is  protected  rather  than  injured  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  instruments  through  which  it  is  exercised.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  represents  one  aspect  of  the  national  sovereignty,  the 
Judiciary  represents  another,  the  Executive  represents  a 
third.  The  confusion  between  the  nation  and  its  represen¬ 
tatives  he  regards  as  the  ultimate  source  of  tyranny.  If 
the  people  can  delegate  their  sovereignty  to  750  men,  they 
can  delegate  it  to  one  man,  and  then  the  theory  of  Cassarism 
is  at  once  established.  M.  Laboulaye’s  doctrine  finds  no 
response  in  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  mind.  It  is  the  theory  of 
Constitutionalism,  the  theory  of  a  balance  of  powers  in  the 
Government,  and  to  the  French  Republicans  of  a  former 
generation  these  ideas  were  perfectly  hateful.  To  live 
under  the  rule  of  a  single  Assembly  wielding  absolute 
power,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  influence  outside  itself,  was 
their  only  notion  of  liberty,  and  as  Governments  framed 
on  this  model  rarely  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  their 
founders  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  being  ruled  by  a  single 
and  absolute  Assembly  of  different  views  from  their  own, 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  gaining  enlightenment  from 
suffering.  They  were  oppressed  in  their  proper  turn,  but 
it  was  by  Governments  of  a  different  form.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  is  doubtless  of  opinion  that  the  example  of 
Napoleon  III.  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  danger 
of  entrusting  too  much  power  to  the  Executive. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  the  President  holds 
his  office  in  the  present  Constitution  are  altogether 
distinct  from  those  under  which  Napoleon  III.  held 
a  similar  office.  The  President  is  in  future  to  be 
elected  by  the  Chambers,  instead  of  by  the  nation,  and  he 
may  be  elected  three  times  over — that  is,  for  twenty-one 
years  in  all.  These  two  provisions  remove  all  inducement 
to  court  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  Legislature. 
An  official  is  naturally  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  authority  which  has  the  power  either  to 
re-elect  him  or  to  elect  some  one  else  instead  of  him, 
and  if  this  authority  is  the  same  that  elects  the  Legislature, 
an  obvious  means  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  it  will  be 
to  present  himself  as  a  more  accurate  and  sensitive  expo¬ 
nent  of  its  will  than  the  Legislature  which  nominally 
represents  it.  When  this  authority  is  the  Legislature 
itself,  no  such  temptation  presents  itself.  If  the  President 
could  not  be  re-elected,  he  might  try  to  retain  his  power 
by  a  coup  d'etat ;  but  when  all  that  his  personal  ambition 
demands  can  be  secured  without  risk  or  trouble,  provided 
that  he  does  not  lose  the  confidence  of  the  Chambers,  there 
is  every  chance  that  he  will  be  content  with  the  goods 
he  has.  These  are  probably  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  led  M.  Gambetta  to  accept  the  Constitution  which  M. 
Louis  Blanc  is  bent  on  rejecting.  In  all  countries  where 
society  is  stable,  the  Executive  must  possess  a  large  amount 
of  power,  and  if  the  powers  originally  granted  to  it  are 
insufficient,  it  will  always  be  tempted  to  enlarge  them  by 
irregular  means.  The  best  safeguard  against  this  abuse  is 
to  concede  adequate  powers  in  the  first  instance,  while 
making  the  retention  of  them  dependent  on  the  good  will 
of  the  Legislature. 

M.  Buffet  has  found  in  the  assault  of  the  extreme  Repub¬ 
licans  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  own  position. 
He  accepted  their  speeches  as  an  implied  challenge  of  his 
statement  on  taking  office,  and  dared  them  to  make  it  good 
in  an  interpellation.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  Left  are 
desperately  afraid  of  an  interpellation.  If  they  could  over¬ 
throw  the  Ministry  and  replace  it  by  one  more  to  their 
mind,  they  would  of  course  be  glad  to  do  so.  But  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  present  Ministry  is  Marshal 
MacMahon’s  last  step  in  the  direction  of  Republicanism. 
If  M.  Buffet  were  driven  from  office,  he  would  be  replaced 
by  the  Duke  of  Broglie.  The  Right  Centre,  and  even  a 
portion  of  the  Left  Centre,  would  probably  feel  that  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  must  be  supported  at  least 
till  after  the  dissolution,  and  the  great  aim  of  the  Right — the 
conduct  of  the  elections  by  an  anti- Republican  Administra¬ 
tion — would  thus  be  secured.  In  this  event  the  last  state  01 
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the  Left  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  They  would  have 
got  rid  of  a  Minister  who  genuinely  wishes  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  Republic  of  a  certain  kind,  and  have  replaced 
him  by  a  Minister  who  is  only  anxious  to  see  a  Republic 
of  any  kind  proved  to  be  an  impossibility.  M.  Buffet 
had  perhaps  a  second  object  in  defining  his  position  at  the 
present  time.  He  has  all  along  determined  to  govern  with 
the  present  Prefects,  whether  their  antecedents  are  Royalist, 
or  Bonapartist ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this  resolution 
it  is  important  that  he  should  make  them  feel  that  they 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  betraying  him  and  cannot  serve 
their  immediate  purpose  better  than  by  the  return  of  a 
majority  pledged  to  keep  M.  Buffet  in  power.  Their 
sympathies  may  lie  with  other  Governments  than  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  but  they  can  only  be  gratified  after  a  period  of 
•confusion  which  might  be  exceedingly  damaging  to 
their  prospects.  To  be  a  Prefect  under  a  Republic  may 
be  a  poor  thing  in  comparison  with  being  a  Prefect  under 
a  King  or  an  Emperor  ;  but  when  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  the  distinction  between  birds  in  the  hand 
and  birds  in  the  bush,  a  prudent  man  will  not  allow  his 
abstract  preferences  to  interfere  with  his  personal  in¬ 
terests.  This  at  least  is  the  way  -of  looking  at  things 
which  M.  Buffet  calculates  on  their  adopting,  and  it  is 
far  from  improbable  that  his  not  too  exalted  estimate  of 
administrative  nature  may  turn  out  substantially  true. 


THE  NATAL  CONSTITUTION. 

rnHE  Natal  Constitution,  like  the  Constitutions  of  older 
JL  and  more  famous  States,  is  under  repair.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has  gone  out  to  superintend  the  passing  of  a  Bill 
to  eqw-lize  the  nominated  and  elected  elements  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  At  present  there  are  only  five  nominated 
members  against  fifteen  elected  members.  It  the  Bill  is 
adopted,  ten  more  nominated  members  will  be  added  to  the 
present  five.  There  was  a  time  when  this  would  have 
been  thought  a  change  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  this 
opinion  is  still  strongly,  if  not  widely,  held  in  the  colony 
itself.  In  those  days  representative  government  was  a 
word  to  conjure  with.  Like  the  elephant’s  trunk  or  the 
steam  hammer,  it  was  supposed  to  be  equally  useful 
under  the  most  opposite  conditions.  Even  now  there  are 
political  speculators  in  Natal  who  would  like  to  import  the 
whole  machinery  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  and  to  set  it 
to  work  in  a  community  in  which  four  thousand  electors 
furnish  in  ageneral  election  •*  at  least  fifteen  hundred  voters.” 
Within  these  narrow  bounds  they  would  like  to  see  the 
balance  of  parties  disturbed  and  readjusted,  Administrations 
taking  office  and  laying  it  down  again,  and  critical  debates 
leading  to  decisive  divisions.  Happily  alike  for  the  colony 
and  the  mother-country,  these  delusions  have  no  longer 
even  a  chance  of  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Home  Government  know  that  it  is  less,  not  more,  of 
the  popular  element  that  is  wanted  at  Natal.  Perhaps 
if  the  European  population — sixteen  thousand  souls  all 
told — had  no  neighbours,  the  Home  Government  might 
not  feel  so  sure  of  its  ground.  The  settlers  might  be 
allowed  to  mismanage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  But  Natal  has  also  a  native  population  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  thousand.  These  natives 
are  altogether  unrepresented  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  long  remain  unrepre¬ 
sented.  While  this  is  the  case  no  system  of  government 
can  work  well  for  the  colony  which  does  not  give  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  a  very  large  voice  in  the  composition  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  acts  of  the  Legislative  Council  may  vitally 
affect  the  interests  of  the  natives,  and  if  the  natives  show 
their  dissatisfaction  by  taking  up  arms,  it  is  to  the  Imperial 
Government  that  the  colonists  will  look  for  aid.  “  The 
“  Council,”  says  an  occasional  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
:  has  shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  ill-considered  legis- 
lation  as  regards  the  natives,  and  a  Protection  Bill  and 
a  Census  Bill,  both  providentially  disallowed  by  the  Home 
“  Government,  were  a  brace  of  measures  which  would 
“  probably  have  involved  the  colony  in  war.”  An  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  measures  of  this  type  would  have  no 
chance  of  passing  the  Legislative  Council  is  an  obvious 
improvement  on  an  arrangement  by  which  they  are 
passed  at  Maritzbnrg  and  disallowed  in  London. 
Commonplaces  about  taxation  and  representation  have 
no  application  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  a  little 
handful  of  Europeans  claim  to  legislate  for  a  large  commu¬ 
nity  of  natives,  while  they  are  free  from  the  inconvenience 


of  having  to  defend  themselves  against  the  outbreak  to  which 
unjust  legislation  may  give  occasion.  A  Government 
which  has  to  protect  its  subjects  against  the  consequences 
of  their  acts  is  fully  justified  in  retaining  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  acts  themselves.  So  long  as  the  elective 
element  in  the  Council  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  this  controlling  influence  is  plainly  wanting.  The 
Government  can  only  avoid  being  outvoted  by  allying 
itself  with  some  section  of  the  elected  members.  For  the 
last  few  years,  says  the  Times'  Correspondent,  the  Executive 
has  contrived  to  retain  the  control  of  affairs  by  buying 
the  support  of  the  sugar-growers  and  coffee-growers  on 
the  coast.  This  “  interest  ”  only  cares  for  politics 
as  they  bear  upon  coolie  immigration,  and  it  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  Government  in  the  Council  on  condition  of 
having  foreign  labour  liberally  supplied  to  it.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  matters  have  only  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  discreditable  and  halting  fashion.  “  There 
“  have  been  continual  dead-locks;  the  councillors  have 
“  refused  to  argue  questions  in  their  Chamber,  and  have 
“  decided  in  caucus  and  voted  in  silence ;  supplies  necessary 
“  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  been  with- 
“  held,”  and,  finally,  by  a  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  votes  given 
by  the  nominated  members  in  favour  of  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Constitution  have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  an  interest  in  its  passing.  This  last  piece  of  in¬ 
solence  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  been  consulted,  and 
have  decided  that  the  rejection  of  these  votes  was  alto¬ 
gether  wrong  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  has  communicated 
this  fact  to  the  Governor;  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s 
first  act  in  opening  the  Legislative  Council  has  been 
to  request  it  to  make  such  amendments  in  its  rules 
“  as  will  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
“  mistake.” 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  speech  is  an  ingenious  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  from  the  settlers’  point  of  view.  The  resources  of 
the  colony  greatly  need  to  be  developed.  They  cannot  be 
developed  so  long  as  men  and  money  are  kept  away  from 
Natal  by  the  belief  that  life  and  property  are  not  secure 
there.  This  belief  will  continue  to  be  held  until  the  Home 
Government  and  the  Colonial  Legislature  have  made  up 
their  differences.  Communities  cannot  safely  play  the  fool 
when  the  ruling  race  is  but  a  handful  in  the  presence  of 
a  subject  race ;  and  playing  the  fool  is  a  pastime  to  which 
Natal  has,  politically  speaking,  been  greatly  given.  At 
any  moment  injudicious  legislation  may  involve  the  two 
races  in  war,  and  for  this  war  the  Home  Government  would 
be  held  answerable,  however  small  might  have  been  its 
share  in  bringing  it  about.  The  Queen’s  Ministers,  says 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  are  “  convinced  that  the  mother- 
“  country  cannot  either  cast  herself  loose  from  the  obliga- 
“  tion  of  affording  protection  to  her  own  children  settled 
“  amid  a  vast  native  population,  or  forget  that  the 
“  presence  of  that  native  population  carries  with  it  the 
“  grave  responsibilities  inseparable  from  the  government 
“  of  a  mixed  community.”  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a 
majority  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  accept  the  change 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  recommends  to  them.  Any 
one  of  the  alternatives  following  upon  their  refusal  would 
be  highly  embarrassing  to  the  mother-country.  England 
cannot  even  pretend  to  leave  her  wayward  children  to 
themselves,  though,  if  that  course  could  be  taken,  the  most 
factious  councillor  would  at  once  be  brought  to  his  knees. 
Even  the  druggist  who  has  issued  a  political  address  to 
his  customers  six  columns  long  would  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  bc»ing  left  without  the  half-regiment  of  British 
troops  which  represents  the  ultimate  security  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  against  Kaffir  attacks.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  Home  Government  to  impose  a  new  Constitution  upon 
Natal  if  the  existing  Legislature  persisted  in  rejecting  it. 
In  that  case  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  probably  try  the 
experiment  of  a  general  election ;  but  in  so  small  a  commu¬ 
nity  local  passion  is  likely  to  run  high,  and  the  new  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  might  conceivably  be  no  better  than  the  old 
one.  The  action  of  the  Home  Government  in  risking 
these  possible  inconveniences  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  inconvenience  of  avoiding  them  is  equally  great.  If 
England  neither  leaves  Natal  to  itself,  nor  insists  upon 
having  an  effective  control  over  its  affairs,  the  inevitable  al¬ 
ternative  is  to  continue  to  govern  a  mixed  community  by 
means  of  a  small  and  prejudiced  minority  belonging  to  one 
of  the  two  races  of  which  the  fixed  community  is  made  up. 
It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  policy  which  England  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  with  justice  to  hei’self.  If  the  Natal  settlers 
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wish  to  be  protected  against  the  consequences  of  their 
own  mismanagement,  they  must  surrender  the  power  of 
management  by  way  of  consideration  money.  The  Times' 
Correspondent  believes  that,  “  despite  all  violent  utter¬ 
ances,”  the  majority  both  of  the  Council  and  the  colo¬ 
nists  are  prepared  to  concede  what  is  asked  of  them. 
The  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  probably  dearer  to  the 
more  substantial  settlers  than  the  precise  proportion  of 
nominated  to  elected  members  in  the  Council,  and  though 
the  druggist  and  his  allies  will  no  longer  be  able  to  out¬ 
vote  the  Government  in  a  division,  they  will  still  be  able  to 
adorn  the  debate  with  that  incisive  oratory  which  finds 
consolation  in  calling  Lord  Carnarvon  a  “  bowling  humani- 
“  tarian  fanatic.”  As  the  number  of  elected  members  will 
not  be  lessened,  no  vested  interest  will  be  injured  by  the 
change,  while  as  ten  more  members  will  have  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated,  the  possible  prospect  of  getting  1 7 s.  6 d.  a  day  may 
perhaps  secure  for  the  Bill  the  support  of  ten  times  that 
number  of  influential  colonists. 


WHAT  COMES  BY  NATURE. 

“  rilO  he  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to 
X  write  and  read  comes  by  nature.'’  Dogberry's  instruction  to 
the  watch  is  or  should  be  well  enough  known.  But  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  many  people,  in  perfect  innocence  no  doubt,  do  for  all 
practical  purposes  accept  and  act  upon  sundry  parts  of  it  in  earnest, 
and  especially  on  the  maxim  above  recited.  And  this  may  happen 
in  several  ways,  according  as  the  humour  shall  take  a  man  to  con¬ 
strue  the  maxim  disjunctively  or  conjunctively.  For  it  may  be 
held  in  the  disjunctive  that  to  write  alone  or  to  read  alone  comes 
by  nature,  or  both  ;  or  in  the  conjunctive,  that  to  write  and  read, 
that  is  to  write  concerning  what  one  has  read,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  read  aright,  comes  by  nature.  As  to  reading  merely,  the  error 
seems  to  be  of  little  weight,  seeing  that  it  concerns  no  man  but 
the  reader  himself.  Nevertheless,  we  have  at  a  former  time  adven¬ 
tured  somewhat  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  iu  the  mere 
reading  of  books  there  is  an  art  not  to  Ire  neglected,  if  one  would 
not  lose  time  and  profit ;  and  of  this  no  more  at  present.  As  to 
writing  merely,  the  fallacy  may  be  seen  to  flourish  and  abound 
among  them  that  publish  novels  and  poems  and  the  stories 
of  their  travels  before  they  have  learnt  to  put  two  sentences 
together  with  any  tolerable  skill.  Of  this  examples  are  rife,  inso¬ 
much  that  any  table  spread  with  new  books  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  will  scarce  fail  to  furnish  at  the  least  one  or  two  ; 
and  of  this  kind  also  it  seems  not  to  the  purpose  to 
say  more  at  this  time.  But  the  third  sort  of  error  is  the 
deepest  of  all,  and  in  general  the  most  desperate— namely,  that 
which  takes  reading  and  writing  by  way  of  a  conjoined  process  to 
come  by  nature,  and  to  need  only  the  use  of  the  alphabet  and  of 
the  pen.  Hence  grows  and  is  multiplied  the  tribe  of  amateur 
critics,  amateur  philosophers,  amateur  projectors,  reformers  of 
geometry,  re-founders  of  astronomy  (called  of  their  ungrateful 
hearers  in  the  vulgar  tongue  circle-squarers  and  earth-flatteners), 
demolishers  of  political  economy,  and  such  like ;  all  those,  in  a 
word,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  discourse  of  special  subjects 
without  understanding  them,  and  by  whose  means  mankind  are 
persuaded  to  think  themselves  wronged  whenever  those  who  do 
understand  a  matter  confess  that  they  do  not  know  everything. 
These  are  the  discounters  Nrf  the  millennium,  the  prescribes  of 
universal  remedies,  and  the  strength  and  staple  of  Social  Science 
Associations.  Of  the  same  tribe  also,  by  their  true  lineage  and 
nurture,  if  not  by  name,  are  those  who  have  gazed  so  narrowly  and 
curiously  upon  one  thing  as  at  last  to  understand  neither  that  thing 
nor  anything  else.  These  be  they  which  go  about  to  lighten  the  world, 
with  dark  lanterns  of  crotchets  and  to  discover  strange  conspiracies, 
from  whom  we  may  learn  that  it  is  by  no  chance  that  the  short¬ 
comings  of  Water  Companies  drive  the  people  of  London  to  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  or  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  devised  by 
the  Pope  to  suppress  the  common  law  and  liberties  of  England. 
But  the  strangest  and  saddest  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  against  this 
last  kind  of  error  there  would  seem  to  be  no  assured  safeguard, 
and  that  men  are  led  astray  by  its  various  forms  whom,  from  their 
public  character  at  least,  one  would  judge  least  likely  to  fall.  It 
is  good  against  the  infection  to  have  common  sense.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  reasonable  portion  of  humour  withal, 
and  still  better  to  have  on  one’s  own  account  some  real 
knowledge  of  some  special  subject,  however  apparently  re¬ 
mote  from  the  matter  in  hand.  For  such  knowledge,  if  not 
encountered  by  other  unfavourable  conditions,  is  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  in  clearing  the  wits  and  sharpening  the  sight  against  con¬ 
fusions  and  impostures.  A  man  who  has  learnt  to  discern  well 
between  good  and  bad  work,  between  competence  and  incompe¬ 
tence,  in  one  kind,  will  come  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to  perceive  the 
like  difference  in  other  kinds,  at  least  enough  to  put  him  on  his 
guard.  The  shifts  and  devices  of  ignorance  and  impudence  are 
all  cast  in  one  mould,  and  he  that  knows  them  in  one  form  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  know  them  in  all.  The  lawyer  is  proverbially  scep¬ 
tical.  His  business  forces,  not  merely  upon  his  assent,  but  upon 
his  active  and  practical  consciousness,  the  warning  that  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd  in  fact  but  that  you  can  support  it  with  some 
bulk  of  evidence,  and  nothing  so  perverse  in  law  but  that  you 


can  maintain  it  with  some  show  of  authority.  The  man 
of  natural  science,  again,  is  accustomed  to  surprises,  and 
past  being  frighted  with  false  fire.  The  nature  of  things  sets 
snares  and  pitfalls  for  his  reason  all  day  long,  and  he  must  save 
himself  and  compass  his  ends  by  methods  even  more  subtle  and 
vigorous  than  the  lawyer’s.  From  the  analogies  of  his  own  science 
he  can  make  a  shrewd  guess,  though  with  the  help  of  only  a  very 
general  knowledge,  which  way  things  are  going  in  another  branch 
of  science,  or  indeed  in  any  matter  where  scientific  thought  and 
the  scientific  handling  of  facts  has  a  place.  So,  indeed,  it  ought 
to  be ;  but  there  is  no  time  without  startling  exceptions  to  bear 
witness  that  it  is  not  so  always.  There  was  one  who,  alter 
explaining  the  highest  principles  of  mathematics  with  almost 
unrivalled  insight  and  felicity,  and  exposing  the  paradoxes  of 
mathematical  visionaries  with  infinite  humour,  was  himself 
entangled  in  the  most  flat  and  ludicrous  paradox  of  cur 
generation.  There  is  another,  pledged  to  fame  by  the  in¬ 
dissoluble  bond  of  an  all  but  equal  share  in  the  discovery 
which  has  already  become  the  most  powerful  instrument  of 
modern  scientific  thought,  who  has  given  himself,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  same  delusion.  But  these  matters  are  graver  than 
become  us  to  dwell  upon.  Let  us  seek  some  slighter  examples  on 
which  we  may  look  with  no  more  sadness  than  is  by  nature  inci¬ 
dent  to  all  contemplation. 

It  was  a  very  honest  lawyer  who  discovered  two  centuries  ago, 
by  applying  an  exact  conveyancer’s  interpretation  to  the  Scriptural 
covenant,  that  under  the  new  dispensation  dying  was  but  a  foolish 
practice  which  men  persisted  in  by  force  of  the  habit  they  had 
acquired  under  the  old;  and  for  his  own  part  he  protested  he  meant 
to  do  no  such  thing ;  for  which  no  less  harmless  than  ineffectual  in¬ 
tention  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  him.  So  that  there  is  a  pre¬ 
cedent  of  some  antiquity  to  show  that  the  law,  or  even  the  law  and 
the  gospel  together,  may  lead  a  man  to  very  odd  philosophy.  And  as 
philosophy  comes  not  by  nature  to  add  itself  to  the  faculty  of  law, 
so  we  now  have  before  us  a  proof  that  the  faculty  of  medicine  is 
not  more  favoured.  Dr.  Alfred  Smee  has  written  a  book  which 
he  calls  A  Natural  System  of  Mental  Philosophy.  We  believe  that 
he  has  cultivated  special  knowledge,  and  therewith  done  good 
special  work  in  other  lines.  But  his  philosophy  is  a  truly  striking 
specimen  of  that  which  comes  by  nature  to  a  fairly  ingenious  mind 
not  having  any  knowledge  of  what  philosophy  is  or  has  been.  The 
Natural  System  turns  out  to  be,  in  short,  and  so  far  as  one  can 
apprehend  any  result  at  all,  nothing  else  than  a  gross  materialism 
tempered  bv  frequent  appeals  to  faith.  In  the  same  book  we  find 
also  the  delusion  that  writing  comes  by  nature  so  plainly  and  so 
innocently  expressed  that,  although  we  have  left  that  part  of  our 
topic  a  little  on  one  side,  we  can  by  no  means  pass  over  it.  The 
author  tells  us  that  it  is  his  custom  “  to  write  books,  as  it  were, 
in  the  mind  as  [he  moves]  about  in  [his]  ordinary  avocations  of 
file.  When  composed  in  the  mind,  it  subsequently  becomes  a 
mere  question  of  mechanical  labour  to  transmit  to  paper  those  ideas 
when  thought  out.”  The  style  thus  formed  by  a  process  of  mere 
mechanical  labour  is,  on  the  whole,  the  kind  of  fruit  one  would 
expect  from  such  gardening  ;  it  is  an  artless,  disjointed  sequence 
of  sentences  such  as  a  clever  child  would  produce,  or  as  one  linds 
in  translations  from  primitive  tongues. 

We  may  turn  again  to  the  faculty  of  law  for  another  modern 
example  of  philosophy,  and  science  too,  coming  by  nature.  One  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Counsel  was  pleased  lately  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  is  a  mere  string  of  gratuitous 
assumptions ;  and  his  capital  argument  was  this,  that  however 
curious  and  divergent  may  be  the  varieties,  of  pigeons  for  instance, 
which  are  produced  in  a  measurable  time  under  the  care  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  man,  yet  after  all  they  remain  essentially  pigeons ;  which, 
in  truth,  so  far  from  being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  Mr. 
Darwin's  argument  itself,  only  re-stated  in  the  disguise  of  a  clumsy 
and  inverted  form,  and  with  the  addition  of  an  unmeaning 
scholastic  term.  When  a  man  trained  in  argument  and  evidence 
can  thus  use  his  adversary’s  weapons  to  cut  his  own  fingers,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  person  who  is  at  least  secure  from  gross 
blunders  in  one  special  subject  may  be  visited  with  almost  judicial 
blindness  in  another.  If  we  descend  from  speculative  regions  like 
these  to  the  beaten  track  of  regular  criticism,  we  shall  find  the 
same  thing  going  on  far  more  extensively.  The  kind  of  criticism 
we  mean  is  that  which  aims  at  satisfying  the  fabulous  person 
known  as  “  the  general  reader.”  This  creature,  whom  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  Mr.  Max  Muller  as  an  interesting  case  of  a  living  and 
growing,  if  not  already  full-grown  myth,  is  an  abstract  sign  and 
symbol  of  mental  vices  obscurely  present,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  some 
measure  and  at  some  times,  to  the  wisest  of  us,  often  made  manifest 
among  the  foolish,  but  never  fully  brought  together  in  anyone  mortal. 
He  loves  to  be  told  of  everything  and  to  be  taught  nothing,  to 
taste  all  things  and  to  digest  nothing.  The  business  of  his  fife  is 
to  hear  without  understanding,  and  to  utter  the  fruit  of  it  in  words 
without  knowledge.  In  his  own  conceit  nothing  is  too  hard  for 
him,  and  his  judgment  is  the  final  and  secure  judgment  of  the 
world.  The  wisdom  of  the  general  reader  may  perhaps  be  said  of 
all  others  to  come  by  nature,  for  his  abhorrence  of  special  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  an  accident  but  a  system.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  and  miscellaneous  writing  afloat  which  seems  designed  to 
purvey  for  this  taste.  The  chief  requisites  for  success  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  a  moderate  fluency  of  expression,  and  a  firm  belief  that 
nothing  is  worth  learning  that  cannot  be  learnt  in  ten  minutes, 
coupled,  nevertheless,  with  an  equally  firm  assumption  that  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  learn  all  the  rest  if  one  chose.  These  universal 
instructors  are  skilful  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  committing  them- 
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selves  in  detail ;  sometimes,  however,  they  stumble  on  a  special 
subject  unawares,  and  with  edifying  results.  We  have  known  one 
of  them  to  light  unadvisedly  on  a  new  book  which  incidentally 
stated  some  elementary  facts  of  comparative  philology  ;  these  facts 
the  luckless  critic  took  for  a  new  hypothesis  of  the  author's,  and  as 
such  presented  them  to  the  general  reader  with  great  solemnity. 
But  it  is  not  in  literature  that  we  must  look  for  the  flowers  of 
natural  criticism  at  their  best.  In  those  arts  where  not  only  good 
work,  but  the  enjoyment  of  it,  demands  delicate  perception  and 
careful  study,  there  is  the  voice  of  obtuse  ignorance  the  loudest 
and  the  most  confident.  Where  the  qualified  are  least  sure  of  their 
own  judgment  on  moot  points,  there  is  qualification  theleast  regarded. 
The  world  may  be  divided  into  those  who  are  judges  of  art,  those 
who  think  themselves  such,  and  those  who  do  not  think  about  it 
at  all ;  as  for  those  who  know  there  is  something  to  be  learnt,  and 
desire  to  learn  before  they  judge,  their  number  is  by  comparison 
too  small  to  count.  It  is  a  postulate  of  the  general  reader  that 
every  man  who  has  seen  a  picture  is  entitled  to  criticize  painting,  and 
that  every  man  who  has  seen  a  play  is  entitled  to  criticize  acting. 
In  this  last  matter  indeed  there  is  a  depth  of  ignorance  lower  than 
we  have  yet  sounded  or  can  now  go  on  to  sound,  for  a  vast  number 
of  persons  are  barely  aware  that  acting  is  an  art  at  all.  But  the 
forms  of  incompetence,  innocent  or  culpable,  are  Protean,  and  one 
might  never  make  an  end  of  bearing  witness  against  all  the  strange 
things  that  are  done  in  the  faith  that  to  write  and  read  comes  by 
nature.  We  must  even  let  them  go  by,  as  we  are  powerless  to 
prevent  them,  and  (still  following  Dogberry’s  charge)  “  presently 
call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  ” — that  is,  the  few,  if  any  there 
be,  who  are  of  one  mind  with  us  in  this — and  take  such  comfort 
as  the  rest  of  the  sentence  prescribes. 


PKEACHING  TO  ENGLISHMEN. 

WE  have  more  than  once,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
sermons,  ventured  to  express  a  wish  that  preachers  would 
sometimes  bear  in  mind  that  those  to  whom  they  are  preaching  are 
Englishmen.  To  be  sure  we  were,  a  little  time  back,  almost  shaken 
out  of  that  wish  on  finding  an  unlucky  King  of  Egypt  treated  by  a 
preacher  after  a  fashion  which  we  should  wish  to  see  reserved  for 
Kings  of  Egypt,  and  not  extended  to  the  very  worst  King  of 
England.  The  subject  has  again  been  brought  home  to  our  mind 
by  sermons  preached  on  successive  Sundays  in  two  of  the  chief 
among  English  minsters.  One  of  them  was  a  discourse  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  it  had  at  all  events  the  merit  that, 
though  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  addressed  to  Englishmen,  it 
was  at  least  not  addressed  to  Jews.  It  sounded  like  an  oration 
which  might  have  been  delivered  at  a  Christian  celebration — if 
such  a  thing  can  be  imagined — of  the  Isthmian  Games.  We  do 
not  mean  the  Isthmian  Games  of  Lord  Palmerston — why  Isthmian, 
rather  than  Olympic,  Pythian,  or  Nemean,  no  man  has  ever  yet  ex¬ 
plained — but  those  true  Isthmian  Games  which  supplied  St.  Paul 
with  a  good  many  metaphors.  It  marks  the  difference,  either 
between  ancient  and  modern  games  or  between  ancient  and  modern 
religious  discourses,  that,  while  an  apostle  could  thus  draw  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  race-course,  a  modern  preacher  could  hardly  venture 
to  do  so.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  Greek  games  were  essentially 
religious  celebrations,  and  that,  if  they  had  lived  on  till  mediaeval 
times,  mediaeval  ingenuity  would  not  unlikely  have  hit  on  some 
means  of  turning  them  about  from  the  honour  of  the  patron  daemon 
to  that  of  some  patron  saint.  If  Poseidon  was  patron  of  the 
Isthmian  Games,  the  apostle  Bartholomew  was  no  less  distinctly  the 
patron  of  the  fair  which  was  once  held  in  his  honour  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  his  priory.  Yet  a  preacher  of  the  days  when  Bartholomew 
Fair  still  lasted  would  have  found  it  as  hard  to  use  Bartholomew 
Fair  as  a  source  of  edification  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  warning, 
as  a  modern  preacher  would  find  it  to  draw  edification  out  of  the 
Derby.  Still  we  have  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  could  draw  edification 
out  of  the  sports  most  familiar  to  his  Corinthian  converts,  without 
in  any  way  lowering  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  Our  preacher 
then,  starting  from  St.  Paul’s  reference  to  the  citizenship  of 
Christians,  their  place  as  members  of  a  community,  delivered 
a  discourse  which  would  have  been  by  no  means  out  of 
place  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  congregation  of  Corin¬ 
thians.  Now,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we  have  Aryan 
prejudices  which  make  us  feel  more  at  home  in  a  congregation 
of  Corinthians  than  in  a  congregation  of  Jews.  Primaeval 
/Eolians,  Dorian  conquerors,  Roman  colonists,  are  all  kinsfolk 
more  or  less  distant;  and,  supposing  ourselves  Corinthians  of  the 
age  of  St.  Paul,  Roman  settlers  in  a  Greek  city,  we  should  feel  that 
we  had  some  part  and  lot  in  the  worthies  both  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome ;  we  should  feel  that  our  instructor  did  perfectly  right  in 
appealing  to  the  great  deeds  wrought  by  the  worthies  of  either 
race,  by  men  nourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  as  well  as  by 
men  nourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least 
complain  of  references  of  this  kind  being  brought  into  a  discourse 
addressed  to  an  English  congregation  in  an  English  church.  The 
preacher,  starting  from  St.  Paul's  references  to  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  commonwealth,  and  to  Christian  men  as  its  citizens,  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  history  and  associations  of  that  particular 
city  to  whose  citizens  St.  Paul  was  actually  writing  ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  carry  out  his  illustrations  of  corporate  feeling  somewhat  more 
fully.  At  one  moment  indeed  he  seemed  to  be  getting  on  ground 
purely  English,  when  he  made  a  passing  allusion  to  feelings  of 
this  kind  in  a  college  and  in  a  regiment.  No  doubt  exactly  the 


same  corporate  feeling  might  be  found  in  a  Greek  philosophical 
school,  in  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  army;  a  Roman  legion,  especially 
in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  had  a  most  distinct  corporate  being,  and 
probably  awakened  a  stronger  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  than  the 
more  distant  and  shadowy  forms  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
and  its  Imperial  head.  But  the  particular  words  “  college  ”  and 
“  regiment  ”  seemed  to  bring  us  into  our  own  land  and  our  own  age. 
They  suggested  the  thought  that  the  general  scene  was  about  to 
be  changed  from  Corinth  to  England.  A  whole  world  of  illustra¬ 
tions  seemed  to  stand  ready,  almost  offering  themselves  to  be  turned 
to  purposes  of  edification.  In  one  of  the  most  historic  of  English 
cities,  a  fellow-colony  of  Rome  with  Corinth  herself,  a  city  with  a 
municipal  history  as  long,  and  if  Englishmen  would  only  leave 
off  despising  the  history  of  their  own  race,  as  great  as  that  of  the 
city  on  the  Isthmus,  everything  seemed  ready  made  to  hand.  But 
nothing  came  from  so  fruitful  a  source.  A  city  which  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  city  set  on  a  hill  seemed  to  be  altogether  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  its  own  citizens,  while  illustrations  could  be  freely  and, 
we  allow,  most  appropriately  drawn  from  the  citizenship  of  cities 
in  distant  ages  and  countries.  It  did  not  seem  to  come  into  the 
preacher’s  mind  that  either  the  past  or  the  present  citizenship  of 
the  historic  spot  on  which  he  stood  could  possibly  supply  a  single 
point  of  illustration  for  his  theme.  Perhaps  he  judged  wisely. 
Perhaps,  in  any  congregation  of  Englishmen,  references  to  Corinth, 
and  Rome,  and  Sparta  would  find  more  hearers  to  enter  into  them 
than  references  to  the  history  of  a  city  which  was  great  under  all 
the  successive  occupants  of  this  island,  and  which  is  developing 
new  sources  of  greatness  in  our  own  day.  If  so,  it  is  practical 
wisdom  to  draw  illustrations  from  things  which  are  understood 
rather  than  from  those  which  are  not  understood.  But  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  a  wonderful  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Englishmen  contrive  to  turn  their  backs  on 
themselves  and  on  their  own  history,  that  illustrations  from  the 
history  of  Rome  or  Corinth  are  felt  to  be  in  place,  while  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  history  of  England  would  most  likely  fall  dead ; 
that  the  corporate  spirit  of  a  Greek  commonwealth  or  a  Roman 
colony  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  edification,  while  the 
kindred  feeling  for  an  English  city  or  shire  seems  to  be  left  outside 
as  something  altogether  beyond  the  pale.  In  poetry  we  have 
learned  for  a  hundred  years  past  that  Hampden  is  more  to  us  than 
Cato.  But  it  would  seem  that,  as  far  as  the  pulpit  is  concerned, 
we  are  still  in  the  Catonian  stage. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  sermons  which  we  have  in  our  eye,  a 
sermon  delivered  in  a  church  of  yet  higher  rank  than  its  fellow,  in 
a  city  of  yet  greater  dignity  and  yet  loftier  historic  fame,  we  did 
feel  at  once  carried  back  into  our  own  land  and  our  own  age.  As 
it  was  not  a  sermon  addressed  to  Jews,  so  neither  was  it  a  sermon 
addressed  to  Greeks  or  Romans.  It  was  eminently  a  sermon  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Englishmen,  and  to  Englishmen  of  a  particular  part  of 
England.  It  did  not  contain  the  words  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or 
Sparta ;  it  did  contain  the  words  “  Lancashire  ”  and  “  West  Riding.” 
It  contained  illustrations  drawn,  not  from  the  manners,  the  sports, 
or  the  government  of  remote  times,  but  from  the  manufactures  of 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding.  And,  yet  more,  the  discourse 
sought  for  illustrations  of  certain  points  both  of  general  morality 
and  of  specially  Christian  duty  in  the  lives  of  Englishmen  of  very 
modern  times.  Whether  we  think  the  particular  illustrations  to 
the  purpose  or  not,  it  was  a  relief,  after  hearing  about  Pharaoh  and 
Gallio,  even  hearing  about  Corinth  and  its  citizenship,  to  hear 
Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Chanceller  Eldon  spoken  of 
by  their  names  in  a  church.  Some  people  would  have  thought 
that  men  so  near  to  the  present  moment  could  not  have  supplied  the 
same  kind  of  practical  instruction  as  a  Jew  or  a  Roman  of  many 
ages  back.  Others,  if  they  referred  to  them  at  all,  would  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  names,  and  to 
speak  of  them  in  some  dark  and  parliamentary  way,  such  as  the 
two  men  spoken  of  must  have  used  towards  one  another  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Our  preacher  boldly  spoke  of  both  by 
the  names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  among  men. 
In  so  doing  he  only  followed  a  prophetic  example.  We  are 
so  apt  to  look  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  it 
were,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  one  thing,  belonging  to  the  same 
time  and  to  the  same  kind  of  people,  that  the  remarkable 
grouping  used  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  when  he  wishes  to  bring 
together  a  triad  of  righteous  men  most  likely  often  passes 
unnoticed.  When  the  prophet  threatens  Jerusalem  with  hope¬ 
less  destruction,  he  says  that  the  city  shall  not  be  spared, 
though  three  of  the  most  righteous  of  men  were  in  it,  and  the 
three  righteous  men  whom  lie  chooses  are  a  patriarch  of  remote 
times,  a  living  statesman,  and  a  character  in  the  didactic  literature 
of  his  country.  When  Ezekiel  couples  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Daniel  was  at  that  moment  a  living  man, 
in  high  office  at  the  Babylonian  court,  and  that  his  name,  coupled 
with  that  of  two  of  the  worthies  of  old,  must  have  sounded  to 
the  hearers  of  Ezekiel  exactly  as  the  name  of  any  modern  states¬ 
man  in  the  same  kind  of  company  would  sound  to  us.  As  Ezekiel 
did  not  scruple  to  speak  of  Daniel  by  his  name,  and  did  not  think 
it  needful  to  talk,  as  some  one  would  now,  “  of  our  distinguished 
fellow-countryman  in  high  office  at  a  foreign  court,”  so  our 
preacher  very  rightly,  if  he  was  to  speak  of  them  at  all,  spoke  of 
Bishop  Phillpotts  and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  as  Bishop  Phillpotts 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  The  time  when  the  preacher  did  be¬ 
come  allusive  was  in  a  reference  to  a  subject  yet  more  modern,  to 
an  object  placed  exactly  opposite  to  his  own  eyes,  when,  in 
drawing  out,  fairly  enough,  a  pai'allel  between  the  worship  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  sanctuary,  he  spoke,  not  with- 
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out  a  touch  of  pathos,  of  “the  Bishop  who  might  he  occupy¬ 
ing  his  throne.”  Why  that  particular  throne  was  vacant  at 
that  particular  moment  was  fully  explained  to  any  -one  who 
turned  to  the  “  fashionable  intelligence”  of  the  current  week ;  and  a 
question  might  arise  whether  so  marked  a  reference  was  wholly 
consistent  with  the  promise  of  reverence  towards  the  Ordinary  and 
other  chief  ministers.  But,  if  the  reference  to  Bishop  Phillpotts  mid 
Lord  Eldon  was,  in  a  manner,  cheering,  the  reference  to  things 
yet  more  recent  was,  in  a  manner,  more  cheering  still.  Everything 
’which  speaks  to  Englishmen  as  Englishmen,  above  all  everything 
which  speaks  to  them  as  Englishmen  of  their  particular  town  or 
district,  is  an  improvement  on  the  conventional  routine  of  Jews, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

C|u  all  this  it  is  plain  that  our  unreformed  forefathers  had  an 
advantage  over  us.  Whatever  was  their  peril  of  idolatry,  what¬ 
ever  was  their  amount  of  local  superstition,  they  worshipped  as 
Englishmen,  and  as  Englishmen  of  some  particular  place.  They 
could  draw  instruction,  their  preachers  could  point  their  morals, 
from  the  lives,  not  of  men  of  other  lands  and  other  tongues,  but 
from  men  of  their  own  island  and  their  own  speech,  even  of  their 
own  shire  or  diocese.  They  could  praise  famous  men  and  their 
fathers  who  begat  them,  while  our  conventional  rule  commonly 
keeps  us  to  the  famous  men  who  begat  somebody  else  in 
distant  lands.  There  are  those  who  are  to  us  what  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  what  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  to  the  Hebrew. 
Everything  which  connects  the  life,  whether  secular  or  religious,  of 
modern  Englishmen  with  the  life  of  the  saints  and  heioes  oi  oui 
race  is  so  far  a  gain.  Everything  which  teaches  us  to  call  men  and 
things  by  their  own  names,  and  not  in  some  queer  roundabout 
fashfon,  is  a  gain  also.  To  talk  in  church  about  Bishop  Phillpotts 
and  Lord  Eldon  is  but  a  small  step ;  still  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  it  is  a  step  which  may  perhaps  some  day  lead  to  a  state 
of  things  when  it  may  be  as  natural  to  illustrate  the  citizenship 
of  Christians  by  reference  to  the  history  of  an  English  city  as  it 
now  seems  to  illustrate  it  by  references  drawn  from  Rome  or 
Corinth  or  Jerusalem. 


THE  SEASON. 

IN  the  earliest  of  Peacock’s  novels,  Headlong  Hall,  there  is  a 
fierce  invective  against  the  then  existing  condition  of  society. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Jenkison  points  out  the  charms  of  the  ball¬ 
room  as  the  only  scene  uniting  that  degree  of  rational  and  innocent 
liberty  of  intercourse  which  it  is  desirable  to  promote  as  much  as 
possible  between  young  persons,  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
delicacy  and  propriety  of  female  conduct;  the  pessimist  retorts 
that  a  ball-room  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  most  worthless  and 
unaniiable  in  the  great  sphere  of  human  life,  an  abode  of  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  treachery,  ignorance,  and  folly.  Sixty  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  judgment  was  passed  by  one  who,  it  may  be 
added,  can  have  had  at  that  time  but  few  opportunities  of 
studying  the  subject,  and  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  been 
disappointed  in  an  attachment  which  his  biographer  charitably 
.supposes  to  have  been  his  first.  If  it  was  difficult  to  dogmatize 
then,  it  is  impossible  now.  There  are  no  systems,  only  combina¬ 
tions  of  chances.  Society  is  broken  up  into  as  many  sets  as 
there  are  squares,  and  hasty  generalizations  can  only  be  expected 
from  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  has  spent  a  week  in  town,  or 
the  correspondent  of  an  illustrated  journal.  Yet,  if  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  London  are  to  be  formulated,  there  never  was  a 
better  season  than  the  present  for  doing  so.  In  past  years  there 
has  been  the  fiction  before  the  public  that  at  Westminster  numbers 
of  persons  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  that  at 
any  rate  somebody’s  interest,  if  not  their  own,  was  involved  or 
harassed  in  what  was  being  done.  Now  there  is  no  such  pretence ; 
there  are  no  politics,  no  debates,  no  divisions.  There  is  a  Devon¬ 
shire  Club,  out  of  whose  windows  country  solicitors  shyly  peep, 
and  there  is  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  counted  out  at  intervals, 
and  never  alluded  to  except  by  members  who  have  been  elected  to 
it  this  year.  Social  position  it  has  not  possessed  for  a  long  time, 
but  at  least  it  has  been  a  social  topic,  and  now  even  this  distinction 
is  gone.  The  result  is  that  any  personal  details  are  welcomed  and 
retailed,  and  that  a  man  who  can  think  of  a  fresh  epithet  for  an 
east  wind  may  take  his  place  as  a  conversationalist  of  repute. 
Even  in  those  discreet  resorts,  the  Clubs,  questions  of  public  im¬ 
portance  are  not  always  discussed.  Will  Zobeide  marry  the  one- 
eyed  calendar?  He  has  two  eyes,  but  can  only  see  out  of  the  left 
one,  explains  Puff.  He  has  lost  both,  asserts  some  one  who  has 
just  come  in,  and  has  for  that  very  reason  been  this  morning- 
accepted  by  Lady  Amine.  So  in  the  evening  Lady  Amine  is 
congratulated,  and  three  weekly  newspapers  insert  the  news, 
doubly  grateful  to  them,  as  in  a  succeeding  number  they  will  be 
able  to  state  they  have  been  misinformed.  If  the  choice  lies 
between  stating  what  is  true  and  what  is  not,  there  are  obvious 
advantages  in  favour  of  adopting  the  latter  course,  when  the  world 
is  sighing  for  gossip. 

It  is  to  our  capitalists  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  acts 
of  eccentricity  and  subjects  of  conversation.  Thousands  of  them 
are  poured  yearly  into  the  streets,  wh<?  will  have  nothin?  to 
say  to  the  Satanic  view,  and  infinitely  prefer  to  serve  in  Lon¬ 
don  than  to  reign  in  Nottingham  or  Banbury.  We  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  they  should  amuse  us,  and  there  is  no  amuse¬ 
ment  in  learning  that  the  owner  of  a  capital  of  four  millions 
has  taken  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Families  with 


incomes  of  only  2,000/.  a  year  will  soon  come  upon  the  parish ; 
horses,  dinners,  pictures,  houses  are  becoming  luxuries  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means  who  has  cottages  instead  ot 
coal  and  farmbuildings  instead  of  shares.  No  one  would  regret 
to  see  the  righteous  man  begging  his  bread,  a  general  exodus  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  last  poor  man  in  a 
room  at  Dudley  House,  if  a  millionaire  would  afford  a  single  topic 
for  after-dinner  conversation.  If  he  would  strew  Piccadilly  with 
roses  that  a  beautiful  woman  might  drive  over  them  on  her  way  to 
a  ball,  a  lesson  that  would  revolutionize  the  minds  of  the  vestry ; 
if  he  would  harness  three  elephants  abreast,  who  might  be  as  highly 
trained  as  the  horses  in  the  Coaching  Club,  and  would  besides  pick 
up  the  reins  when  dropped ;  or  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter  to  an 
obscure  but  deserving  young  man,  we  would  forgive  him,  and 
welcome  him  as  capable  of  fulfilling  a  certain  purpose.  He  cannot 
achieve  celebrity  by  covering  himself  with  diamonds,  as  he  might 
were  he  a  woman,  or  by  giving  a  silly  price  for  a  hack.  It  he  is 
to  continue  thus  useless,  his  time  would  be  far  better  spent  at  his 
office  in  the  country.  At  intervals  something  might  be  done  to 
cheer  his  existence.  We  should  like  to  see  an  itinerant  Court, 
choosing  every  alternate  year  some  provincial  capital  to  fix  its 
residence  in,  by  which  means  the  classes  to  whom  royalty  is  a 
vision  of  splendour  and  pageantry  would  be  impressed^  and  de¬ 
lighted.  Until  this  takes  place,  society  must  groan  in  its  tram¬ 
mels,  and  become  more  uncomfortable  and  crowded  every  May 
and  June.  No  one  nowadays  crosses  Piccadilly  on  foot  with¬ 
out  a  tremor,  and  few  attempt  it  on  horseback  without  a  vow 
to  contribute  to  a  Convalescent  Home  should  neither  omnibus  nor 
cab  overwhelm  them.  The  Park  offers  fresh  dangers  to  surmount. 
You  must  run  the  gauntlet  past  ungovernable  horses,  wandering 
Jews  in  barouches  and  abysmal  landaus,  in  which  a  perfectly 
distinct  variety  of  mankind  are  found — namely,  those  who  sit 
speechless  and  impassive  with  their  backs  to  the  horses.  They 
look  like  the  richer  relations  of  the  crowds  who  stand  opposite 
Marlborough  House  and  the  Greek  Chapel  to  watch  the  exit  of 
Royalty.  How  their  digestion  remains  unimpaired  while  the  hot 
sun  pours  down  upon  their  heads  none  can  tell.  In  one  of 
Gaboriau’s  novels  the  heroine  is  hired  by  a  modiste  to  drive  for  two 
hours  every  afternoon  in  the  Bois  in  order  to  advertise  her 
costumes.  So  these  perhaps  may  be  in  like  manner  displaying 
some  curve  in  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or  rich  tint  of  colour  in  a  tie, 
to  charm  a  stockbroker's  fancy.  Only  a  short  time  ago  no  one 
dreamt  of  riding  in  the  evening,  but  the  march  of  intellect  soon 
affects  society,  and  in  a  few  years  it  has  discovered  that  the  sun 
has  less  power  at  six  o’clock  than  at  one.  These  strides  must 
not  be  expected  save  at  intervals,  but  in  ten  years  we  may  hope 
for  further  revolutions.  Dinner  in  summer  will  be  at  half-past 
eight ;  members  of  the  peerage  will  not  be  waited  for,  except  by 
members  of  the  Lower  House ;  entrees  will  be  hot,  and  dinner 
claret  drinkable.  The  rich  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  in¬ 
genuity  with  which  they  are  "able  to  procure  such  bad  wine. 
A  silver  plate  should  be  confiscated  at  the  end  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  the  ten  or  twelve  pounds  it  might  realize 
could  be  spent  in  forming  a  cellar  for  the  host,  who,  when  the 
last  piece  of  family-plate  had  been  seized,  might  be  presented 
with  a  service  of  stoneware  by  his  attached  friends. 

It  seems  invidious  to  touch  upon  trifles  such  as  these,  when  all 
around  shines  in  so  bright  a  light.  Peacock,  were  he  now  alive, 
would  cavil  no  more ;  he  would  no  longer  see  anything  of  what 
he  formerly  took  exception  to ;  he  would  recognize  that  all 
men  are  well  bred  and  agreeable,  and  that  all  women,  especially 
the  young,  are  beautiful  and  true ;  that  the  love  of  laudable 
pursuits  was  never  greater  among  men  than  at  present,  as 
evinced  by  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  day,  whether  spent 
at  Hurlingham  or  at  Prince's,  and  by  the  elevating  manner  in 
which  the  evenings  are  passed.  The  cultivation  of  the  youthful 
male  mind  is  what  we  may  really  congratulate  ourselves  upon. 
At  the  club  the  boy  fresh  from  college  will  find  facilities  of 
increasing  his  income  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  parents,  and  may  gain  in  a  few  hours  the  salary  which 
his  country  would  not  have  given  him  for  many  years.  By 
the  demands  made  upon  his  leisure  by  society  he  will  be  able  to 
gauge  his  intellectual"  capacity.  When  he  is  asked  three  times  to 
"dinner  in  the  same  week,  when  he  is  given  his  choice  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  months  in  which  to  pay  a  country  visit,  and  of  four  different 
varieties  of  game  to  slaughter,  he  recognizes  the  tribute  which 
women  of  high  social  position  pay  to  tried  ability  and  proved 
worth  in  man.  His  actions  are  all  scanned  with  eagerness,  his 
future  life  is  mapped  out  for  him  by  many  a  tender  mother,  who 
rejoices  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  “good  ”  man.  Vir  bonus  est  quis  ? 
Here  is  the  solution  of  the  Horatian  problem.  Linnreus,  if  he 
met  him  coming-  out  of  the  club,  would  fall  down  on  his  knees 
and  thank  the  beneficent  Providence  which  had  created  him  as 
well  as  the  gorse  plant.  Sins  of  omission  as  well  as  commission  are 
observed.  It  is  known  the  next  day  what  he  has  done,  or  left 
undone,  with  whom  he  has  danced  or  whom  he  has  taken  in  to 
dinner.  The  post,  if  not  the  telegraph,  spreads  the  glad  news 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  country  house  repeats  it  to  the  listening 
parsonage.  Such  a  path  is  strewn  with  roses,  though,  if  criticism 
were  allowable,  we  would  suggest  that  public  attention  should  not 
be  so  closely  concentrated  upon  him.  He  should  be  allowed  to  feel 
at  times  that  his  actions  are  spontaneous,  and  that  he  could  if  he 
pleased  wink  unobserved.  In  order  to  check  surveillance  and  mode¬ 
rate  the  excitement  which  so  often  throws  a  halo  round  a  mother's 
head,  a  chaperon-shelter  might  be  added  to  every  room  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  with  windows  of  ground  glass  and  plenty  of  pillow  s;  constructed 
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also  as  a  lift,  it  would  bo  placed  in  a  spare  room  until  supper, 
which  might  be  served  at  an  earlier  hour.  If  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land  would  only  open  Stafford  House  for  the  inspection  of 
models  on  the  presentation  of  cards  by  girls  and  their  partners 
interested  in  the  subject,  this  slight  bint  would  at  once  give  rise 
to  a  permanent  feature  in  modern  society.  Everything  that  tends 
to  make  marriage  easier  is  sure  of  approval.  When,  however,  a 
happy  home  has  been  secured  for  a  boy  with  one  who  cheerfully 
gives  up  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  domestic  joy,  and  casts  no 
lingering  glances  on  her  former  lovers,  the  public  might  show 
more  consideration.  If  celibacy  has  no  pleasures,  and  marriage 
many  pains,  the  moments  before  the  engagement  becomes  indis¬ 
soluble  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  A  contrary  treatment 
is  too  often  observable.  He  who  was  never  dull  before  is  dull 
now ;  his  features  are  no  longer  regular  ;  he  is  bald,  he  is  short,  he 
dresses  badly.  AVith  a  ruthless  hand  the  veil  that  decent  people 
have  always  thrown  round  a  nominal  15,000/.  a  year  is  drawn 
aside.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  100,000/.  upon  the  estate;  the 
younger  children's  portions  are  unpaid  ;  and  there  is  a  dowager  in 
receipt  of  3,000/,  a  year.  Barely  5,000/.  a  year  remain,  and  there 
come  from  the  shelter  audible  sounds  of  rejoicing  that  Julia  did 
not  go  to  the  water-party  at  which  he  might  have  proposed  to 
her.  Only  5,000/.  a  year  !  Even  on  the  stage  the  smallest  income 
allowed  to  the  young  man  with  pretensions  to  marry  is  18,000/.  If 
there  were  mutual  affection,  they  might  be  allowed  to  scrape  on-, 
but  such  an  excuse  has  been  suggested  by  no  one,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  must  be  broken  off. 

As  marriage  is  the  oue  object  and  cause  of  collected  company, 
greater  discretion  should  prevail.  Engaged  couples  should  be  clad 
in  tine  linen  and  escorted  down  Piccadilly  with  dancing  and  music, 
their  names  printed  in  gold  upon  the  public  monuments,  and  basket 
coffins  presented  to  them  at  the  public  expense  that  all  might 
follow  their  example.  Otherwise  we  are  rapidly  approaching  per¬ 
fection,  and  future  ages  will  bless  our  efforts.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  our  women  will  have  acquired  hereditarily  through  the 
skating  of  their  ancestresses  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  and  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  play  polo 
themselves,  they  may  at  least  hope  to  bear  daughters  capable  of 
doing  so. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  INTERPRETERS. 

IT  might  be  interesting  to  watch  the  varying  fortunes  of  Shak- 
speare’s  plays  as  connected  with  the  stage — how  they  disappear 
from  it  with  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts ;  revive  for  a  time  under 
the  patronage  of  such  empty  creatures  as  Cibber  and  Tate,  who 
take  the  poet  in  hand  and  improve  him ;  are  next  pronounced  unlit 
for  the  stage,  and  only  written  for  the  study ;  and,  after  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  reappear  once  more  at  this  moment  under  hopeful  auspices. 
But  the  recent  revival  of  a  taste  for  Shakspeare  which  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  Mr.  Irving's  impersonation  of  Hamlet 
rests  so  far  upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  one  eminent  actor’s 
success,  which  has  led  to  a  vast  quantity  of  caricature.  Just  as 
one  publisher  will  emulate  the  good  fortune  of  another  in  some 
particular  line,  so,  when  the  success  of  Ilamlet  at  the  Lyceum  was 
established,  other  theatres  began  to  follow  suit,  and  to  represent,  or 
rather  to  misrepresent,  various  plays  of  Shakspeare  whose  name 
h:;  l  been  successfully  advertised  by  Mr.  Irving's  acting.  Managers 
took  up  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  as  tradesmen  take  up  some  article 
which  has  hit  the  public  taste  of  the  moment,  and  attempt  to 
undersell  each  other.  The  consequence  of  the  discovery  that 
Sluikspeare's  name  might  be  attractive  on  a  playbill  was,  to  select 
two  instances  out  of  many,  that  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was  produced  with  rather  less  care  than  is  ordinarily  given  to  the 
mounting  of  a  burlesque,  and  the  Tempest  was  given  as  an  after- 
piece.  That  a  “  revival  ”  such  as  this  can  do  any  service  to  the  stage 
is  not  to  be  hoped ;  it  is  calculated  rather  to  bring  the  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  of  Shakspeare  into  contempt  with  that  class  from  whom,  in 
the  first  instance,  its  support  must  come.  The  assertion  that  it  is 
better  to  have  Shakspeare  ill  played  than  not  played  at  all  may  at 
first  sight  seem  reasonable  ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show 
licit  the  negligent  or  incompetent  performance  of  Shakspeare  must 
end  in  a  reaction.  It  will  give  colour  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  pretend  that  Shakspeare  was  never  intended  for  the  stage, 
but  should  rather  be,  with  other  great  poets,  reverently  and  ad¬ 
miringly  put  away  upon  the  shelf,  to  be  taken  down  at  intervals, 
and  read  by  the  few  privileged  to  understand  him  in  the  closet. 
Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  spasmodic  revivals  of  Shakspeare, 
depending  upon  the  enterprise  of  a  particular  manager  or  the 
genius  of  an  individual  actor,  can  have  any  enduriug  effect,  or  suc¬ 
ceed  in  disseminating  the  perception  of  the  poet's  power  among  the 
public  and,  what  is  no  less  important,  among  the  players  who  may 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  interpret  the  dramatist’s  idea.  The 
want  of  any  continuous  representation  of  Shakspeare  is  destructive 
alike  to  actors  and  to  audiences,  by  whom  the  player  should  be 
not  only  encouraged  and  applauded,  but  criticized  with  judgment, 
and  so  taught  to  improve  his  art.  But  how  can  audiences  criticize 
that  of  which  they  have  no  previous  knowledge?  And  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  present  system,  or  want  of  system,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  great  drama  upon  the  actors?  That  whenever  any 
actor  of  real  talent  is  furnished  by  chance,  he  appears  isolated 
amongst  the  puppets  who  are  supposed  to  assist  or  support  him  on 
the  stage,  but  who  in  truth  seem  to  have  been  put  there  in  order 
to  mark  the  unreality  of  the  whole  performance  by  their  ludicrous 
inferiority,  their  awkward  gaping  inattention,  and  inability  to 


follow  even  at  a  distance  the  endeavours  of  their  more  successful 
comrade.  The  result  of  this  is  that  people  go  to  see  “Mr.  Irving’s 
IIamlet,”andnot//fn«/e/  with  Mr.  Irving  in  it,  and  it  isimpossible  not 
to  feel  that  the  performance  degenerates  at  times  into  a  reading, 
and  not  an  acting,  of  Shakspeare.  The  ideal  theatre  would  be 
no  doubt  that  in  which  the  category  of  principal  and  subordinate 
characters  would  not  exist  in  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  actors 
who  impersonate  them,  but  simply  with  regard  to  the  dramatic 
exigencies  of  the  play,  and  the  best  stage  would  be  that  on  which 
the  hero  should  act  amongst  his  equals.  This  is  sometimes  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  Comedie  Franfaise  in  the  so-called  classical  tragedy, 
where  an  interchange  of  parts  takes  place,  and  the  subordinate 
character  of  one  night  is  the  hero  of  another.  The  ideal  theatre 
seems,  no  doubt,  an  impossibility ;  but  what  seems  impossible 
must  be  attempted  if  we  are  to  realize  what  is  practical,  and  by 
the  laws  of  public  taste  every  stage-manager  who  has  a  soul  abovo 
Air.  Bvron  and  burlesque  should  keep  this  in  view,  that  each  part 
in  a  Shakspearian  performance  ought  to  be  held  by  an  actor  at  least 
competent  to  understand  and  follow  out  the  directions  of  the 
principal  performer.  Such  players,  if  deficient  in  natural  in¬ 
vention,  would  be  at  any  rate  able  to  assist  their  chief,  and  bv 
acting  constantly  with  him  they  might  catch,  if  not  something  of 
his  genius,  at  least  the  power  of  imitating  him,  and  so  keep  before 
the  public  a  faithful  copy  in  default  of  the  great  original  after  he 
has  disappeared  from  the  stage. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  between  the  days  of  Le  Kain  and 
Talma  and  of  Talma  and  Rachel  there  was  no  great  player  found 
to  interpret  Racine.  But  those  who  had  seen  and  studied  under 
Le  Kain  preserved  the  memory  and  imitation  of  his  art,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  Talma,  whose  followers  again  were 
ready  and  marshalled  in  their  places  when  Rachel  appeared  to 
take  the  lead.  By  following  this  system  another  evil  not  yet 
touched  upon  in  our  own  theatrical  affairs  is  avoided.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  if  a  young  actor  ventures  to  undertake  an  important  part, 
immediate  success  is  expected  from  him.  The  rarity  of  such  a 
part  being  undertaken  at  all  makes  this  a  necessity  for  his  own 
reputation  and  his  manager’s  well  being.  If  he  succeeds,  the 
results  which  have  been  ahead;7  described  follow ;  if  he  fails,  he 
retires  into  obscurity ;  he  has  thrown  his  highest  stake  and  lost  it. 
In  Continental  theatres  a  widely  different  course  is  pursued.  There 
it  is,  as  it  should  be,  considered  that  a  player  of  talent  may  make 
a  more  or  less  successful  attempt  at  a  great  character,  and  by  the 
event  be  neither  at  once  exalted  into  a  demigod  nor  rejected .  as  a 
vain  pretender.  His  audience  and  his  critics  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him,  and  from  their  discrimination  he  learns  what  in  his  perform¬ 
ance  should  be  improved,  cast  aside,  or  retained.  Should  he  fail 
altogether  to  please  them,  he  can  but  acknowledge  himself  unequal 
for  the  time  to  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  prepare 
himself  for  a  fresh  effort  by  further  study.  It  is  the  more  un¬ 
reasonable  to  demand  an  immediate  success  in  a  trying  character 
from  an  English  player  inasmuch  as  he  has  had  no  such  advantages 
of  training  as  the  Continental  actor  possesses. 

It  is  a  great  credit  to  the  German  nation,  and  no  little  discredit 
to  our  own,  that  to  their  audiences  and  actors'  is  given  that  chance 
of  constantly  contemplating  the  works  of  Shakspeare  which  to  ours 
is  denied.  The  best  companies  of  players  in  German}7,  as  in  France, 
are  accustomed  to  act  together ;  they  grow  as  it  were  around  the 
central  figure  of  one  actor  of  invention  ;  and  thus  the  power  of  re¬ 
presenting  Shakspeare  on  the  German  stage  does  not  depend  either 
upon  the  accidental  appearance  of  a  genius  or  upon  the  caprice  of 
fashion.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
drama  in  England  is  the  system  of  dispersion  to  which  English 
actors  are  condemned.  Neither  by  previous  training  nor  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  profession  are  they  ever  thrown  or  kept 
together,  and  the  fact  of  their  constantly  moving  from  theatre  to 
theatre,  from  one  set  of  actors  to  another,  is  destructive  to  that 
harmony  which  is  a  very  important  feature  in  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances.  In  Paris  actors  learn  together  at  the  Conservatoire  ;  they 
act  together  at  the  Franfais,  or  it  may  be  at  the  Odeon  or  Gymnase. 
By  association  they  become  as  it  were  assimilated ;  an  evenness  of 
tone  is  secured  for  the  performance  of  the  plays  which  they  present. 
If  there  be  a  great  actor  among  them,  his  skill  is  not  marred  by  the 
inferiority  of  his  surroundings;  if  there  be  none  such,  there  is  at 
least  a  general  level  of  excellence  discovered  in  the  whole  company. 
It  is  this  principle  of  association  which  keeps  alive,  not  the  dull 
and  empty  form,  but  the  spirit  of  stage  tradition.  A  reference  to 
Moliere’s  Impromptu  de  Versailles  will  show  what  care  and  minute 
attention  the  great  master  of  comedy  devoted  to  the  gradual  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  company ;  and  it  is  by  following  the  system  which 
Moliere  began  that  the  French  stage  has  always  preserved  a  certain 
tone  and  certain  general  principles,  as  well  as  technical  rules  of 
acting,  which  have  made  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  a  model'for  the 
guidance  of  public  taste,  a  school  for  each  generation  of  actors,  and  a 
repertory  of  practical  stage  knowledge,  such  as  no  country  in  Europe 
but  France  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  stage  of  France  in  Moliere's  time  presented  the  same  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  same  absence  of  principles  which  are  observed  in  the 
stage  of  England  at  the  present  moment.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  what  Moliere  did  for  the  French  theatre  should  not  be  done 
for  our  own  ;  and  the  vision  of  an  English  theatre  which  should 
correspond  to  the  Comedie  Fran9ai.se,  though  its  realization  must 
be  a  work  of  time,  does  not  in  itself  appear  an  impossibility.  Ex¬ 
perience  goes  to  prove  that  the  continuous  cultivation  of  any  high 
form  of  art  must  depend  upon  extraneous  assistance  which  shall 
support  that  art  during  periods  of  comparative  mediocrity  and 
stagnation.  But  the  grant  of  extraneous  assistance  cannot  at 
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once  create  a  revolution  5  the  institution  of  a  subsidized  theatre, 
with  as  yet  uneducated  actors  and  audiences,  would  hinder  rather 
than  help  the  cause  ot  the  drama.  _ 

It  is  therefore  to  the  question  of  education  that  the  reformer 
must  first  address  himself.  At  a  time  when  .  every  one  is 
eno-a^ed  in  competing  for  the  privilege  of  educating  his  neigh¬ 
bour^  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  something- 
should  be  done  for  those  among  us  who  are  expected  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  highest  art  of  dramatic  interpretation  without  having 
had  a  chance  of  learning  its  rudiments.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  Shakspeare  is  held  in  some  reverence  by  all  classes;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  assumption  the  meekness 
with  which  all  classes  accept  the  delivery  of  Shakspeare’s 
words  by  people  who  ignore  prosody  and  quarrel  with  the 
alphabet.  It  is  not  possible  by  education  to  create  genius; 
but  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  mechanical  obstacles  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  which  is  destructive  to  the  actor  s  seli-confidence,  and 
mar  his  performances  by  an  impression  of  effort.  How 
much  in  ease  and  self-possession  would  not .  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  conscientious  of  our  actors  have  gained  by  a  course  of 
three  years’  study  at  the  Conservatoire  ?  Must  not  they  regret  the 
necessity  of  self-tuition  which  compels  them  to  expend  upon  the 
mastery  of  mere  mechanical  details  as  much  labour  as  is  required 
for  the  highest  achievements  of  their  art  P  How  this  evil  is  to 
be  remedied  is  a  question  not  altogether  easy  to  answer.  It  has 
been  already  said  that  an  immediate  subsidy  would  be  of  little 
avail ;  but  there  are  other  experiments  which  might  be  easily 
tried.  From  public  institutions  it  is  for  many  reasons  impossible 
to  expect  assistance  in  this  direction.  But  what  cannot  be  done  by 
the  public  directors  of  education  may  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
private  enterprise,  which  is  seldom  unsuecessiully  appealed  to  on 
behalf  of  Shakspeare;  witness  the  numerous  learned  associations 
that  do  the  national  dramatist  the  honour  to  treat  him  as  if  his 
text  were  as  corrupt  as  that  of  rihschylus,  and  perform  real  pro¬ 
digies  of  erudition  on  the  letter  of  his  text.  Some  one  might 
perhaps  be  found  to  attempt  for  the  spirit  of  his  plays  what  these 
societies  do  at  such  great  expense  for  his  philological  peculiarities. 
Some  of  the  money  which  is  employed  upon  fortifying  the  position 
of  a  comma  might  perhaps  be  better  used  in  encouraging  actors 
to  represent  to  the  eye  the  meaning  contained  in  this  corpus  vile  of 
the  commentator.  One  can  imagine  that  a  high-class  theatre 
might  exist  with  a  school  attached  to  it,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  settling  its  practical  arrangements. 
Actors  of  merit  who  have  left  the  stage  might  fill  the  office  of 
instructors,  and  thus  find  the  equivalent  of  a  pension,  and  the 
fund  from  which  their  salaries  would  be  drawn  might  extend 
itself  to  the  temporary  maintenance  of  promising  pupils.  The 
difficulty  which  managers  frequently  experience  in  recruiting  their 
ranks  would  be  diminished  by  the  existence  ol  such  a  school,  which 
would  also  provide  those  who  aspire  to  the  stage  with  a  reputable 
introduction  to  it.  Some  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  dramatic  school,  but  whether  from  bad  management  or 
want  of  patronage,  or  both,  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  purpose. 
Against  any  such  suggestion  as  that  which  is  here  spoken  ot  it 
may  of  course  be  urged  that  it  is  a  proposal  to  create  dramatic 
genius,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  is  a  thing  requiring 
neither  culture  nor  instruction,  the  two  requisites  which  a  school 
for  actors  would  supply.  The  object  of  such  a  scheme  would  be, 
not  to  create  genius,  but  simply  to  assist  it  by  supplying  any 
actor  of  unusual  talent  with  the  mechanical  training  necessary 
to  his  art,  and  to  secure  a  constant  succession  .of  players  who 
would  be  at  least  able  to  subordinate  themselves  intelligently  to 
the  leading  actors  conception  of  a  play. 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  MODERN  MISSIONS. 

A  CONFERENCE  on  Foreign  Missions  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  last 
Tuesday,  on  which  "the  Times  has  expended  a  good  deal  of  rather 
contemptuous  criticism.  The  subject  must,  however,  be  allowed 
to  be  one  of  considerable  importance,  about  which,  to  say  the  least, 
the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken.  The  insignificant  or  inade¬ 
quate  gains  of  modem  missionary  enterprise  have  been  for  some 
time  past  a  standing  proverb  of  reproach  against  Christianity  with 
indifferentists  and  sceptics.  And  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  not  much  given  to  sensational 
language,  ventured  on  the  startling-  observation  that,  it  we  did  not 
take  care,  instead  of  our  converting  the  heathen,  the  heathen 
would  be  converting  us.  Certain  it  is  that  the  net  result  of  recent 
efforts  in  this  direction  has  been  absurdly  disproportionate  to  the 
enormous  outlay  both  of  money  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  been  more  successful  than 
Protestant  ones,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  difference  without 
having  recourse  to  theological  considerations.  The  varieties  of 
doctrine  among  teachers  of  rival  sects  could  hardly  fail  to  prove 
a  serious  hindrance  to  their  influence,  and  although  their  contra¬ 
dictions  have  more  or  less  tended  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  also,  still  the  united  phalanx  presented  by 
the  latter  secures  them  a  great  advantage.  But  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  notice  here,  as  having-  a  direct  bearing  on  some  of  the 
points  raised  at  the  Conference  of  last  Tuesday,  is  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  shown  greater  wisdom  in  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  instruments  for  the  work.  The  Jesuits  have  been 


during  the  last  three  centuries  by  far  the  most  successful 
missionaries,  alter  making  every  deduction  for.  merely  tem¬ 
porary  triumphs,  the  use  of  questionable  expedients,  and.  the 
like.  And  the  Jesuits,  vrith  all  their  faults,  which  are  neither 
few  nor  light,  have  been  all  along  not  only  the  most  zealous,  but 
the  ablest  and  most  intellectual,  order  in  the  Church.  There  is 
little  ground,  however,  for  boasting  on  any  side,  when  we  reflect 
that  considerably  over  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  still  remain 
strangers  to  every  form  of  Christianity.  So  imperfectly  has  the 
commission  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  been  discharged  at  the 
end  of  eishteen  centuries. 

Whether  the  speakers  at  last  Tuesday's  meeting  succeeded  in 
throwing-  much  new  light  on  a  conlessedly  trite  and  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  determine.  But  they  contributed 
several  suggestions  which,  if  not  new,  have  every  appearance  of 
being  true,  and  are  well  worthy  of  practical  consideration.  feuch. 
was  the  Bishop  of  London’s  opening  remark  on  the  importance  of 
a  native  ministry,  which  also  formed  the  subject  of  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh’s  paper,  who  himself  formerly  held  a  colonial  see. 
Bishop  Cotterill  had  little  difficulty  in  proving  the  early,  and 
indeed  apostolic,  origin  of  the  plan  he  advocated,  and.  there  is 
much  force  in  his  argument  for  training  a  native  clergy  in  colleges 
in  their  own  country  instead  of  sending  them  to  England  for  the 
purpose.  This  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  late  Bishop  Patteson, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  point  must  be  considerable,  and  the 
same  principle  was  vigorously  maintained  and  acted  upon  by  Bishop 
Tozer  during  the  comparatively  short  period  in  which  his.  health 
permitted  him  to  carry  on  his  laborious  duties  in  Central  Africa.  It 
is  manifestly  irrational  to  imagine  that  unity  of  belief  can  override 
all  distinctive  peculiarities  of  national  character  and  habit,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  reproduce  all  the  detailed  accessories  ol  an  English 
parsonage  among  the  Iroquois  or  Bengalese.  Several  clergymen  of 
extensive  missionary  experience  spoke  in  the  same  sense  as  Bishop 
Cotterill.  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  not  been  slow  to  apprehend  the  need  of  flexibility  in  ex¬ 
ternal  details,  and  allows  her  clergy,  for  instance,  in  China  to  dress 
like  mandarins.  There  is  much  force  again  in  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Higgins,  a  clergyman  from  Madras,  that  “  a  more  expressive 
ritual  ”  than  is  customary  iu  England  will  best  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Indian  natives.  But  Professor  Monier  Y\  illiams  s.  paper 
on  “  The  False  Religions  of  the  World  and  the  Best  V\  ays  of 
Dealing  with  them,'’  formed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  report,  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting.  It  remarkably  illustrates 
what  we  said  just  now  about  one  main  secret  of  Jesuit  missionary 
success.  For  Mr.  Williams's  great  point  was  that  a  time  had 
come  when  thoughtful  Christians  are  bound  “to  readjust” — not 
then-  faith,  which  cannot  change,  but — “themselves,  to  their 
surroundings,”  and  take  pains  in  the  first  place  to  master  the 
dogmas  of  those  whom  they  aspire  to  convert. 

It  is  surely  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  neglect  of  this  sensible, 
but  bv  no  means  superfluous,  counsel  has  been  one  chief  cause  of 
missionary  failure.  A  profound  conviction  of  the  exclusive  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  certain  damnation  of  all  who  reject  or 
are  ignorant  of  it,  coupled  with  an  earnest  zeal  for  their  conver¬ 
sion,  is  at  best  a  very  slender  outfit  for  so  vast  an  enterprise.  Yet 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  even  of  our  most 
devoted  and  excellent  missionaries  have  had  no  more  serviceable 
equipment.  We  are  familiar  with  the  old  story  of  the  heathen 
chief  who  paused  on  the  eve  of  baptism  to  ask  his  new 
teacher  what  had  become  of  all  his  forefathers  who  had 
died  in  their  errors,  and,  on  being  told  they  “  were  all  in  hell,”  de¬ 
clined  to  take  a  step  which  would  separate  him  from  their  company. 
It  is  a  medimval  tale ;  but  this  sort  of  reckless  denunciation  has 
been  very  common,  probably  more  common,  among  modern  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  has  arisen  from  the 
exceptionally  gloomy  estimate  of  the  heathen  world  insisted  upon 
so  emphatically  by  the  leading  Reformers,  as  a  corollary  from  their 
peculiar  views  of  grace  and  original  sin.  And  it  is  also  due  in 
great  measure  to  an  ignorant  habit  of  confounding  all  non-Christian 
religions  in  one  indiscriminate  mass  of  “  heathenism,”  besides  for¬ 
getting  the  infinitely  various  degrees  of  moral  responsibility  among 
"their  individual  adherents.  And  this  way  of  looking  at  things 
has  probably  been  encouraged  by  an  unfortunate  mistranslation  in 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  to  which  Mr.  Williams  very 
properly  called  attention,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  New  Testament  revisers.  St.  Paul  was 
so  far  from  the  questionable  taste,  and  still  more  questionable 
policy,  of  beginning  his  address  to  the  Athenians  by  telling 
them  they  were  “  too  superstitious,”  that  he  did,  in  fact,  base  his 
appeal  to  their  consciences  on  the  fact  that  they  were  “  very 
religious,”  though  he  proceeded  to  urge  that  their  religious 
sentiment  had  clothed  itself  in  mistaken  forms.  A  modern 
preacher  need  not  be  ashamed  to  follow'  what  is  at  once  the 
apostolic  pattern  and  the  dictate  of  sound  sense  in  appealing 
to  what  is  best,  rather  than  to  what  is  w'orst,  in  his  hearers, 
when  he  wishes  to  lead  them  on  to  the  recognition  of  a 
higher  truth.  Misbelief  is  generally  a  more  hopeful  foundation 
for  the  Evangelist  to  build  upon  than  simple  unbelief,  and  it  is 
almost  a  truism  to  say  that  no  religion  which  has  exercised  any 
appreciable  influence  in  the  world  can  be  wholly  false.  The  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  could  obviously  not  be  attempted  on  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  a  Christian  preacher  wrho  denied  the  divine  basis  of  then- 
faith  would  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet.  And  though 
he  may  admit  no  claim  of  direct  revelation  for  Pagan  systems  of 
belief,  he  will  show  more  zeal  than  knowledge  if  he  refuses  to 
recognize  at  the  root  of  all  of  them  the  distortion  or  corruption  of 
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some  primeval  truth.  And  that  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  studying  them  before  he  undertakes  to  confute  them.  There  is 
indeed  oiten  an  enormous  difference,  as  Professor  Williams  very  per¬ 
tinently  insists,  in  reference  to  Brahmanism,  between  what  he  calls 
the  “  exoteric  ”  and  “  esoteric  side  ”  of  a  religious  creed.  This  holds 
good  even  of  Christianity,  and  Dr.  Newman  has  somewhere  observed 
that  “a  people’s  religion  will  always  be  a  corrupt  religion,”  because 
mankind,  being  what  they  are,  are  sure  somehow  or  other  to  twist 
their  professed  principles  into  conformity  with  their  debased  prac¬ 
tices,  though  every  article  of  their  creed  may  in  the  abstract  be 
perfectly  true.  But  no  religion  can  be  effectively  assailed  by  at¬ 
tacking  only  its  weak  points.  A  Protestant  controversialist  who 
relied  for  the  refutation  of  purgatory  on  his  exposure  of  the 
scandals  of  Tetzel’s  traffic  in  indulgences  would  be  laughed  at  by 
every  educated  Roman  Catholic.  And  a  Christian  missionary  who 
assails  Brahmanism  while  he  is  content  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  Veda  has  no  better  prospect  of  success. 

There  was,  however,  till  recently  a  plausible  excuse  for  such 
ignorance,  for  the  sacred  writings  of  the  three  great  religious 
systems  which  divide  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Christianity 
were  not  easily  accessible.  Professor  Williams  shows  that  this 
difficulty  has  now  been  removed.  A  greater  part  of  the  Veda, 
the  Koran,  and  large  portions  of  the  Tripitaka,  or  sacred  books  of  the 
Buddhists,  have  already  been  translated  into  English.  We  cannot 
follow  him  through  his  interesting  account  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  several  systems,  but  one  point  deserves  especial  notice 
from  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  as 
also,  we  may  add,  from  its  bearing  on  the  religious  future  of  our 
vast  Indian  Empire.  If  the  Professor  is  right,  and  we  believe 
he  is  borne  out  by  high  authorities  in  his  estimate,  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  these  three  great  religions  in  their 
power  and  spirit  of  propagandism,  which  is  an  essential  condition 
of  permanence  and  life.  Brahmanism  neither  is,  nor  ever  could  be, 
from  its  own  nature,  a  missionary  faith  ;  it  has  no  desire  or  capacity 
for  expansion,  and  its  dying  out  is  therefore  a  question  of  time 
only.  Buddhism  came  into  the  world  as  a  reforming  and  mis¬ 
sionary  power,  but  its  energy  is  exhausted,  and  it  has  no  future 
before  it.  Mahometanism,  on  the  other  hand,  which  at  first  was 
propagated  by  the  sword,  has  developed  a  new  moral  force,  and  is 
already  disputing  the  ground  with  the  old  religions  of  India.  In 
Africa  it  makes  rapid  advances,  and  Professor  Williams  thinks 
that,  unless  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  is  given  to  Christian 
missionary  effort,  it  will  speedily  overrun  the  whole  of  that  conti¬ 
nent.  He  believes  that  Christianity  is  really  far  more  congenial 
to  the  native  mind  of  India,  and  that  it  will  be  our  fault  if  it  does 
not  eventually  supersede  the  moribund  faiths  of  our  multitudinous 
Eastern  Empire ;  but  he  adds  that,  if  we  do  not  convert  them, 
they  will  unquestionably  embrace  the  creed  of  Islam,  though  it 
has  by  no  means  so  close  an  affinity  with  their  character  and  con¬ 
victions  as  our  own.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  question  has  a  profound  political  as  well  as 
religious  interest,  to  which  indeed  Mr.  W.  Palgrave  called  atten¬ 
tion  some  little  time  ago.  With  that  consideration,  however,  we 
cannot  meddle  here.  Such  discussions  as  that  of  Tuesday  last  may 
be  of  great  service,  if  they  can  be  kept  from  degenerating  into 
mere  vague  generalities,  and  the  best  guarantee  for  that  will  be 
the  presence  of  Orientalists  like  Mr.  Monier  Williams  and  men  of 
practical  experience  like  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  take  part  in  them. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere ’s  remarks  on  the  supreme  importance  of  mission¬ 
aries  displaying  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  their 
opponents,  and  a  scrupulous  fairness  in  stating  them,  entirely  con¬ 
firmed  the  advice  given  by  the  Professor.  It  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  in  this  respect  between  the 
position  of  modern  and  that  of  medireval  missionaries.  The  latter 
may  have  been  in  some  ways  superior,  and  were  certainly  more  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  their  task  was  a  widely  different  one.  To  preach  the 
Gospel  to  rude  and  barbarous  races,  with  no  civilization  and  a  creed 
for  the  most  part  as  simple  as  it  is  superstitious,  is  one  thing.  To 
confront  an  elaborate  theological  system  which  has  lasted  for  cen¬ 
turies,  or  which  is  even  older  by  many  centuries  than  Christianity, 
and  prevails  in  a  nation  with  a  long  history  and  complex  civilization 
of  its  own,  is  quite  another.  Our  British  or  Saxon  forefathers  were 
not  as  the  disciples  of  Buddha  or  of  the  Arabian  Prophet.  And 
different  weapons  are  required  for  a  different  warfare. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

WE  have  to  return  to  the  disagreeable  subject  which  it  was 
formerly  necessary  to  discuss  in  some  detail.  We  are 
luckily  spared  that  necessity  at  the  present  time.  The  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  have  been  in  operation  to  some  extent  since  the  year 
1864 ;  and  the  last  return  gives  a  result  which,  if  it  cannot  be  im¬ 
pugned,  shows  that  they  have  produced  a  great  sanitary  improve¬ 
ment.  We  may  briefly  summarize  the  facts.  During  the  years 
1860-3,  the  ratio  of  the  severer  cases  of  diseases  per  1,000  men  of 
strength  was  in  one  set  of  stations  1 1 6  and  in  another  1 30.  The 
first  class  of  stations  was  never  brought  under  the  Acts;  the  other 
class  was  gradually  brought  under  them  during  the  years  1864-70. 
During  the  years  1864-9,  the  ratio  in  the  unprotected  stations 
was  108  and  in  the  protected  87.  During  the  years  1870-3  the 
ratio  in  the  unprotected  stations  remained  at  108,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  fell  to  52.  In  1874  a  considerable  reduction  is  reported  at 
both  classes  of  stations ;  but  the  explanation  is  added  that  a  regu¬ 
lation  susnending  the  pay  of  soldiers  suffering  *  om  these  diseases 


has  probably  led  to  concealment  of  the  disease.  Finally,  it  appears 
from  another  return  that  the  proportion  of  patients  constantly 
under  treatment  at  the  protected  stations  has  been  about  half  that 
at  the  unprotected  stations.  Other  statements  have  been  made 
which  are  not  capable  of  definite  numerical  expression.  It  is  said 
that  the  effects  of  the  Acts  upon  the  morality  of  the  protected 
districts  has  been  beneficial  ;  that  the  number  of  abandoned 
women,  and  especially  of  young  girls,  has  been  diminished ;  and 
that  no  case  of  an  abuse  of  power  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
authorities  by  the  industry  of  the  opponents  of  the  Acts.  Here, 
then,  we  may  say  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  maintaining  the 
policy  which  has  been  so  far  successful ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Acts  must  either  rebut  the  official  statements  or  show  that  the 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  army  has  been  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  of  evils  of  a  different  class. 

Both  lines  of  argument  have  been  attempted.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  in 
particular,  attempted  to  assail  the  statistics.  It  is  pretty  plain, 
however,  that  he  felt  the  case  to  be  against  him  when  he  resorted 
to  the  general  argument  that  statistics  collected  by  Government 
were  naturally,  though  unconsciously,  manipulated  so  as  to  support 
a  foregone  conclusion.  We  should  be  far  from  asserting  that  in 
all  cases  implicit  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  Government 
statistics.  But  in  this  case  it  is  really  difficult  to  understand  by 
what  process  of  unconscious  cerebration  the  returns  could  have  been 
manipulated  as  Mr.  Stansfeld  supposes.  The  facts  are  exceedingly 
simple,  and  easily  ascertainable.  In  the  absence  of  some  more 
definite  ground  for  impugning  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  we 
cannot  infer  much  more  from  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  opposition  than  a 
new  illustration  of  Hobbes’s  saying  that,  if  reason  is  against  a  man, 
he  will  be  against  reason.  The  assertion  that  counterbalancing 
evils  have  to  be  set  against  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Acts  is 
one  less  easily  to  be  investigated.  When,  for  example,  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Acts  say  that  they  have  led  to  the  increase  of  clan¬ 
destine  vice,  and  when  the  police  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
clandestine  vice  has  diminished  or  disappeared,  we  have  no  possible 
means  of  deciding  between  the  conflicting  statements.  We  can 
only  fall  back  upon  general  considerations  or  the  impressions  of  the 
persons  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  observation.  The  general 
result  of  the  debate  upon  an  impartial  mind  will  probably  be,  as 
we  venture  to  think,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  good  moral 
effect  of  the  Acts  greatly  preponderates ;  and  that  the  would- 
be  repealers  rely  much  more  upon  general  topics  of  popular  de¬ 
clamation  than  they  would  do  if  they  had  any  strong  case  in 
their  favour.  Considering  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Acts  have  now  been  in  operation,  the  novelty  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  they  have  been  assailed  by 
an  organized  body  of  pertinacious  opponents,  we  are  surprised 
that  no  more  tangible  complaints  have  been  brought  forwards. 
Probably,  indeed,  the  opposition  has  been  so  far  useful  that  it  has 
caused  the  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system 
to  be  very  cautious  in  avoiding  any  risk  of  scandal.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  such  a  system  should  be  cautiously  introduced,  for 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  in  bad  hands  it  might  lead  to- 
very  gross  abuses.  But,  judging  from  the  only  evidence  before 
us,  and  from  the  absence  of  such  counter-evidence  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  we  cannot  doubt  which  way  the 
balance  inclines.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  proved  as  distinctly  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  first,  that  there  has  been  a  great  sani¬ 
tary  improvement,  and,  secondly,  that  the  palpable  moral  effect 
has  been  beneficial. 

If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  ask  how  the  opponents  of  the  Acts 
can  justify  themselves  in  continuing  an  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  a  check  of  which  the  utility  rests  upon  such  evidence  P  Mr. 
Stansfeld  asserted  roundly  that  the  agitation  would  never  cease 
until  its  end  had  been  attained ;  and  Mr.  Henley  put  the  argument 
with  characteristic  terseness  when  he  said  that  it  was  no  business 
of  the  State  “  to  provide  clean  sins  for  the  people.”  Mr. 
Stansfeld’s  calm  declaration  of  irreconcilableness  amounts  to  a 
passionate  avowal  that  he  and  his  friends  will  stick  to  their 
prejudices  in  spite  of  reason.  We  can  only  hope  that  a  cause 
reduced  to  such  rhetoric  will  alienate  sensible  people.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  carry  on  this  agreeable  political  movement 
have  succeeded  in  giving  offence  to  most  right-minded  persons,  and 
arguments — if  we  must  so  call  them — conceived  in  this  humour 
are  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  common  sense  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Henley’s  sentiment  is  certainly  respectable.  We  do  not  wish  to 
speak  slightingly  of  those  who  honestly  share  his  feeling.  If  the 
Acts  encourage  vice,  we  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
defend  them,  even  by  a  decided  proof  of  their  beneficial  results  in  a 
sanitary  sense.  The  point,  however,  has  been  argued  at  great 
length  ;  and  we  need  only  say  that  the  defenders  of  the  Acts  rely 
upon  evidence  for  the  counter-assertion  that  the  Acts  diminish 
vice.  Between  Mr.  Henley’s  prima  facie  assumption  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Acts,  and  distinct  observations  of  their  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  prefer  the  argument  from  fact. 
But,  moreover,  when  those  who  sympathize  with  Mr.  Henley  are 
pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions,  we  find  that  they  shrink  from 
their  own  principles.  They  tell  us  very  emphatically  that,  if  the  Acts 
were  abolished,  they  would  be  ready  to  vote  money  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Lock  Hospitals.  The  object  of  a  hospital  is  to  cure 
disease ;  disease,  according  to  these  reasoners,  is  the  punishment  of 
vice ;  therefore,  as  it  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  excluded 
middle,  the  object  of  a  hospital  is  to  diminish  the  punishment  of 
vice.  When  therefore  they  denounce  the  Acts  because  they  tend 
to  make  vice  less  dangerous,  they  are  bound  to  show  why  they 
would  themselves  encourage  measures  which  have  precisely  the 
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same  result.  They  must,  in  consistency,  take  one  of  two  courses ; 
either  they  must  object  to  every  medical  remedy,  or  they  must 
admit  that  the  indirect  tendency  of  the  Acts  to  make  sinning  safe 
is  not  a  sufficient  argument  against  them.  The  true  difference  is 
between  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  disease.  One  system 
allows  a  terrible  disease  to  spread  as  it  will,  to  the  injury 
of  innocent  persons,  and  of  yet  unborn  generations,  and 
tries  to  cure  it  in  individual  cases.  The  other  aims  at  stamp¬ 
ing  out  the  disease  at  its  source.  Nobody  would  openly 
advocate  the  less  effective  remedy  simply  because  it  was  less 
effective,  for  that  would  be  to  sanction  deliberate  hypocrisy.  To 
alleviate  the  punishment  of  vice  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care 
that  the  alleviation  shall  not  succeed  is  a  policy  so  inconsistent  that 
it  cannot  be  openly  avowed.  The  truth  is,  that  this  argument  from 
the  supposed  encouragement  of  vice  is  in  every  way  questionable. 
If  people  were  habitually  reasonable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
possibility  of  a  terrible  penalty  would  tend  to  restrain  vice.  .As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  believe  that  this  fear  really  exercises 
any  perceptible  effect.  It  may  make  men  cautious,  but  it  hardly 
makes  them  virtuous;  and  familiarity  with  disease  soon  diminishes 
the  fear,  and  afterwards  lowers  the  whole  moral  tone.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  to  be  decided  by  experience,  not  by  «  priori  argument ; 
but  we  should  certainly  not  expect  to  find  that  a  population  is 
more  virtuous  in  proportion  to  the  risk  incurred  by  vice.  Yet, 
unless  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Henley’s  argument  fails. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  class  of  objection  which  is  probably 
covered  under  this  argument.  The  objection  to  State  interference 
is  not  so  much  that  it  tends  to  sanction  vice  as  that  it  gives  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  tyrannical  conduct  towards  the  vicious.  Here,  again, 
we  can  only  appeal  to  facts.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  danger,  and 
when  there  is  an  attempt  at  regulating  vice  such  as  is  carried 
out  on  the  Continent  by  means  of  a  more  powerful  police  than 
our  own,  we  can  easily  believe  that  gross  cases  of  oppression 
may  occur.  We  would  not  speak  slightingly  of  such  risks.  How¬ 
ever  carefully  the  Acts  may  have  been  administered,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  requires  watching.  We  shall  only  say  that  the  objectors 
upon  this  ground  ought  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  abuses.  The  difficulty  of  alleging  any  real  case  of  abuse 
affords  a  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  abuses  which  have 
been  hitherto  avoided  may  be  prevented  from  occurring  in  future 
by  proper  regulations.  The  system  indeed  can  only  be  maintained 
by  such  a  conciliation  of  the  classes  affected  as  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  any  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  authorities.  But  even 
the  intemperate  language  of  the  irreconcilables  should  not  tempt 
us  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  taking  every  precaution  of  which 
the  case  admits.  If  some  of  the  zeal  which  displays  itself  in 
passionate  appeals  to  prejudice  and  round  denial  of  statistical 
facts  could  be  turned  to  account  in  guarding  the  machinery  from 
possible  abuse,  it  would  be  much  better  employed. 


THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL. 

rPIIE  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment  Bill,  having  been 
JL  reprinted  in  a  revised  form,  is  now  passing  through  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  contains  fifty-five  clauses  in  all,  of 
which  only  twenty  have  as  yet  been  disposed  of,  and  these  are 
perhaps  the  least  contested  part  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
(riven  an  assurance  that  the  Government  has  no  intention  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  measure  ;  but  looking  to  the  period  of  the  Session,  and 
the  scope  for  minute  criticism  which  is  afforded  by  the  questions 
which  have  yet  to  be  discussed,  there  is  certainly  ground  for  some 
misgivings  on  this  point.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Government  will  be  firm,  and  do  all  it  can  to  avoid  a  failure  which, 
if  it  happens,  will  undoubtedly  create  disappointment  and  suspicion 
among  large  classes  of  the  population.  There  is  really  nothing  at 
this  moment  on  which  the  country  has  more  set  its  heart  than  on 
seeing  an  earnest  effort  made  to  check  the  spirit  of  recklessness 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  growing  up  among  a  certain  class  of 
shipowners ;  nor  has  any  body  a  greater  interest  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object  than  the  main  body  of  honest  and  respectable 
shippers  who  are  at  present  exposed  to  a  degrading  and  immoral 
competition.  The  main  facts  of  the  case  have  now  been  thoroughly 
sifted ;  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  without  delay ;  and  there  is  also  a  general  agreement  as  to 
what  is,  in  the  meantime  at  least,  possible  or  desirable  to  attempt. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
Bill  should  founder  like  the  ships  it  is  meant  to  save,  and  the 
Government  would  suffer  for  it  in  public  confidence. 

The  Bill  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  parts ;  one  making 
regulations  for  officers  and  crews,  the  second  dealing  with  the 
safety  of  ships,  and  the  third  fixing  the  responsibilities  of  owners. 
Most  of  the  clauses  in  the  first  division,  have  now  been  ad¬ 
justed,  the  chief  point  of  controversy — that  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  advance  notes  to  sailors  before  a  voyage — 
having  been  settled  by  Mr.  Disraeli  throwing  over  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  were  in  favour  of  limiting  advance  notes  to 
one  month’s  pay,  and  declaring  for  absolute  freedom  of  contract. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the 
bad  effects  of  the  present  system.  The  notes  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  crimps  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  the  sailors  spend  the 
greater  part  of  what  money  they  receive  in  a  final  spree  before 
sailing.  A  shipowner  has  stated  that  a  fortnight  ago  he  had  a 
crew,  every  man  of  which,  including  even  the  pilot,  was  so  drunk 


that  he  had  to  be  carried  on  board.  This  is  a  bad  beginning  for  a 
voyage,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the 
men  if  they  could  be  kept  without  money  in  their  pockets  on  the 
eve  of  going  away ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that,  if  they  have  no 
money,  they° cannot  provide  for  their  wives  and  families,  or  buy 
any  articles  of  outfit  for  themselves.  At  present  the  advance 
note  is  not  payable  till  the  end  of  a  month,  and  this  places  the 
holder  at  the  mercy  of  the  crimps ;  but  even  if  it  were  abolished 
altogether,  the  sailor  would  still  have  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  would  probably  have  to  do  so  on  still 
more  onerous  terms.  There  is  also  what  is  called  an  allotment 
note,  by  which  a  seaman’s  relatives  are  able  to  get  month  by- 
month  payments  not  exceeding  half  the  wages  due ;  but  this  is 
at  present  limited  to  the  superior  classes  of  seamen,  such  as  boat¬ 
swains,  carpenters,  and  so  on.  A  general  extension  of  this 
system  might  perhaps  meet  the  case.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
however,  poor,  thriftless,  reckless  men  will  always  be  very  much  a 
prey  to  any  one,  employer  or  crimp,  who  chooses  to  take  advantage 
of  their  necessities,  and  no  legislation  can  get  rid  of  human  weak¬ 
ness.  On  the  general  ground,  also,  of  free-trade  any  interference 
with  the  right  of  contract  between  employer  and  workmen  is  no 
doubt  objectionable  ;  but  the  main  point,  it  seems  to  us,  is.  that 
whether  advance  notes  are  or  are  not  allowed,  the  evil  which  is 
intended  to  be  remedied  will  be  changed  only  in  form  and  not  in 
substance. 

The  next  point  is  as  to  the  liabilities  of  certificated  officers,  such 
as  masters,  mates,  or  engineers.  Any  officer  of  this  class  may  be 
summarily  prosecuted  for  drunkenness,  tyranny,  cruelty,  or  gross 
misconduct,  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  or,  in  special  cases, 
before  a  local  Court  of  Admiralty,  'in  cases  where  nautical  or 
engineering  skill  and  knowledge  are  required,  the  Court  is  to  have 
the  assistance  of  one  or  more  assessors,  appointed  by  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty ;  and,  in  deference  to  a  strong  appeal  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  Sir  C.  Adderley  has  agreed  that  at  least  one  assessor 
should  belong  to  the  merchant  service.  In  the  event  of  a  con¬ 
viction.  the  Court  may  cancel  the  certificate  of  the  accused,  or 
reduce  him  to  a  lower  grade,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  rides  of  discipline  are  very  severe,  and  some  ex¬ 
ception  was  taken  to  them  on  this  account  in  Committee.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  circumstances  of  a  seafaring  life  render 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  prompt  and  rigorous  punishment  in  a 
way  that  is  not  necessary  in  ordinary  cases  on  land.  Any  master 
of,  or  any  seaman  or  apprentice  belonging  to,  any  British  ship 
who,  by  wilful  breach  of  duty,  or  by  neglect  of  duty,  or  by  reason 
of  drunkenness,  either  (i)  does  any  act  tending  to  the  immediate 
loss,  destruction,  or  serious  damage  of  the  ship,  or  tending  im¬ 
mediately  to  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person,  belonging  to 
or  on  board  the  ship,  or  (2)  refuses  or  omits  to  do  any  lawful  act 
proper  and  requisite  to  be  done  by  him  for  preserving  the  ship 
from  immediate  loss,  destruction,  or  serious  damage,  or  for  pre¬ 
serving  any  person  belonging  to  or  on  board  the  ship  from 
immediate  danger  to  life  or  limb,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour.  Mutiny  is  to  be  treated  as  felony,  and  pun¬ 
ished  by  penal  servitude  or  a  maximum  of  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  A  combination  to  disobey  lawful  commands,  or  to 
neglect  duty,  or  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  ship  or  progress 
of  the  voyage,  will  be  punishable,  on  summary  conviction,  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  weeks  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  either  in  addition 
to,  or  in  substitution  of,  such  imprisonment,  by  the  forfeiture  of  all 
or  part  of  the  wages  due.  When  the  offence  is  an  assault  on  an 
officer,  the  imprisonment  will  be  at  the  same  rate,  but  only  a  month’s 
pay  will  be  in  jeopardy.  Any  seaman  who  is  guilty  of  wilful  dis¬ 
obedience  to  any  lawful  command,  or  of  any  other  act  of  insubordina¬ 
tion, ordrunk  on  duty, or  guilty  of  any  other  gross  breach  of  discipline, 
or  carelessness,  or  wilful  neglect,  is  liable  on  summary  comiction  to 
a  maximum  imprisonment  of  a  month,  with,  if  the  Court  thinks 
fit,  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  a  month's  pay.  If  the  insubordi¬ 
nation  or  neglect  is  continued,  he  may  be  kept  in  prison  for  twelve 
weeks,  forfeiting  for  every  twenty-four  horns’  continuance  of  such 
insubordination  or  neglect  either  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  days’  pay 
or  any  expenses  which  have  been  properly  incurred  in  procuring  a 
substitute.  Neglect  to  keep  a  look-out  is  also  punishable  by  six 
months’  imprisonment,  and  the  cancelling  of  certificate  in  the  case 
of  an  officer,  and  two  months’  imprisonment  and  fine  of  a  month’s 
pay,  as  a  maximum,  in  the  case  of  a  seaman.  Desertion  from  a 
ship,  neglecting  or  refusing,  without  reasonable  excuse,  to  go  with 
the  ship,  or  absence  without  leave  or  sufficient  reason  from  duty 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  for  being  on  board,  entails 
imprisonment  up  to  six  weeks,  with,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
in  a  case  of  desertion,  forfeiture  of  all  effects  and  wages  left  behind 
or  that  may  be  earned  in  any  other  ship  until  the  next  return  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  liability  to  pay  expenses  of  substitute. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Y.  Harcourt  and  some  other  members 
in  Committee  to  get  rid  of  the  power  to  arrest  any  one  guilty  of 
desertion  or  a  kindred  offence  “  without  warrant,”  but  Sir  C. 
Adderley  declared  that  without  this  power  there  was  no  safety 
for  the  mercantile  marine,  and  that  it  had  existed  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  without  the  slightest  abuse. 

At  this  point  the  Committee  has  paused  till  Monday  next.  The 
next  clause  (21)  provides  that  when  a  seaman  who  has  deserted  or 
refuses  to  go  on  with  his  work  alleges  that  the  ship  is  not  seaworthy, 
or  that  her  accommodation  is  insufficient,  there  shall  be  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  the  Court  having  power  to  order  a  survey,  the  costs 
of  which  will  be  paid  by  the  seaman  if  the  decision  is  against  him, 
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and  may  be  deducted  out  of  his  present  or  future  wages,  or,  if  the 
decision  is  the  other  way,  by  the  master  and  owner,  who  will  also 
be  bound  to  give  compensation  to  the  accused.  As  a  check 
upon  malicious  or  ungrounded  complaints,  they  are  to  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  up  to  a  month,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
Wilful  damage  to  the  ship  or  her  equipments,  or  embezzlement  of 
stores  or  cargo  or  passengers’  property,  or  wilful  and  grossly  negli¬ 
gent  waste  or  damage,  is  punished  by  imprisonment  up  to  twelve 
weeks  and  a  fine  to  the  value  of  the  loss  incurred.  Double 
penalties  may  be  inflicted  in  all  cases  where  the  offence  tends  to 
endanger  the  ship,  life,  or  limb.  In  reference  to  these  offences 
Sir  V.  Ilarcourt  lias  given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  no  person  interested  as  a  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  shall  take 
any  part  in  the  adj  udication,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  would  also  ex¬ 
clude  immediate  relatives  of  any  master  or  owner. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bill  begins  at  the  32nd  clause, 
which  requires  that  every  British  ship  shall  before  registry  be 
permanently  and  conspicuously  marked,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  her  name  on  each  of  her  bows,  and  her  name 
and  that  of  her  port  of  registry  on  her  stern ;  her  official  num¬ 
ber  and  the  number  denoting  tonnage  cut  in  on  her  main  boom  ; 
a  scale  of  feet  denoting  her  draught  of  water  on  each  side  of  the 
stem  and  stern-post ;  and  a  line,  painted  longitudinally  on  each  side 
amidship,  indicating  the  height  of  each  deck  above  the  ship’s 
ordinary  load-water  line.  And  then  follows  a  proviso  which  exempts 
registered  fishing-vessels  from  this  clause,  and  also  confers  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  rather  sweeping  authority  to  relieve  any  class 
of  ships  from  the  obligations  of  the  Act  at  its  discretion.  More¬ 
over,  by  Clause  33  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  bound  before  entering 
his  ship  outwards  to  mark  on  each  of  her  sides  amidships  in  white 
or  yellow  on  a  dark  ground,  or  a  black  one  on  a  light  ground,  a 
circular  disc,  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  centre  of 
which  shall  indicate  the  maximum  load-line  in  salt  water  to  which 
the  owner  intends  to  load  the  ship  for  that  voyage  ;  and  he  is  also 
required  to  deliver  particulars  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  mark 
is  to  be  retained  till  the  return  of  the  vessel,  unless — and  here  is 
another  perhaps  rather  loose  concession — altered  by  an  agent  at  a 
foreign  port.  A  penalty  of  100/.  as  a  maximum  is  enforced  for 
any  violation  of  these  regulations.  There  is  also  to  be  a  record  of 
draught  of  water  and  extent  of  clear  side,  and  a  detailed  account 
of  any  deck  cargo  in  the  official  log.  It  is  further  required  that, 
if  exemption  from  tonnage  is  claimed  for  any  permanent  closed-in 
place  on  the  upper  deck,  there  shall  be  a  written  declaration  that  it 
will  not  be  used  for  stores  or  passengers,  and  a  breach  of  this 
engagement  will  be  met  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  500/.  Then  follow 
some  provisions  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  as  “  proper  ”  equip¬ 
ment  in  boats,  rafts,  and  other  appliances  for  saving  life,  under 
directions  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  as  to  preliminary  inquiries  into  shipping  casualties,  into  which 
we  need  not  now  enter.  Mr.  Plimsoli  has  given  notice  of  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  a  maximum  load-line  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  certified  in  every  case  by  a  body  of  Commissioners  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  penalties,  not  specified, 
should  be  imposed  for  loading  beyond  the  prescribed  limit.  An 
■enactment  of  this  kind  would  of  course  practically  throw  upon  the 
Government  the  responsibility  of  the  management  in  detail  of  the 
whole  merchant  service ;  and  a  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to 
Mr.  Reed’s  proposal  for  a  compulsory  inspection  of  the  iron  used 
in  shipbuilding.  Mr.  Macgregor  suggests  a  more  sensible  amend¬ 
ment,  to  the  effect  that  every  ship  should  be  marked  with  a  line  in¬ 
dicating  the  point  of  immersion,  which  should  leave  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  displacement  of  the  ship  above  the  water-line, 
and  that  this  line  should  be  taken  as  the  point  of  deepest 
immersion  in  good  weather,  with  an  ordinary  cargo  on  an 
ordinary  voyage.  A  scale  of  degrees  of  buoyancy  beyond  the  20 
per  cent,  is  also  to  be  marked  below  for  one-fourth  the  distance 
from  the  former  line  to  the  ship’s  keel ;  and  the  ship’s  articles 
should  contain  a  statement  of  the  degree  beyond  which  the  ship  is 
not  to  be  loaded  on  each  voyage.  Mr.  T.  Brassey’s  amendment 
prohibiting  the  entry  of  any  ship  from  America  carrying  a  deck 
cargo  between  the  1st  October  and  16th  March  in  any  year 
is  fully  justified  by  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  as  to  the  perils  of  a  winter  voyage  with  decks  en¬ 
cumbered. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Bill  is  of  course  that 
which  relates  to  the  liability  of  shipowners.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  tolerably  complete  arrangements  are  made  for  col¬ 
lecting  information  as  to  the  condition  in  which  ships  are  sent 
to  sea.  In  a  very  flagrant  case  the  Board  of  Trade  will  inter¬ 
fere,  and  stop  the  ship  until  necessary  repairs  have  been  made 
or  the  cargo  lightened;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  owner  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  send  out  his  ship  at  his  own  risk,  and  if  anything 
goes  wrong  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  due  to  neglect  or 
recklessness  on  his  part,  he  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  loss. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  theory  of  the  Bill.  The 
Government  does  not  step  in  and  relieve  the  shipowner  from  his 
natural  responsibilities ;  but  a  closer  watch  is  to  be  kept  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  obligations.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  ascertain  in  a  precise  and  authoritative  form 
in  what  state  ships  are  despatched  ;  but  now  there  will  be  a  variety 
of  marks  and  records  which  will  go  far  to  supply  this  omission. 
In  itself  the  mere  fact  that  the  shipowners  will  know  that  they  are 
to  be  more  under  observation  than  formerly  will  no  doubt 
have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  less  scrupulous  members  of 
the  body,  and  will  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  majority, 
who  are  honestly  anxious  to  keep  their  ships  in  good  order,  and 


reduce  the  perils  of  a  seafaring  life  to  the  lowest  point.  But  of 
course  a  good  deal  of  the  effect  of  these  arrangements  for  procuring 
evidence  against  a  culprit  will  depend  on  what  is  to  be  done  with 
him  in  the  event  of  his  being  convicted.  In  the  first  draft  of  the 
Bill  it  was  proposed  that,  if  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  was 
caused  by  the  unseaworthiness  of  a  vessel,  the  liability  of  the  owner 
should  be  unlimited,  unless  he  proved  that  he  and  his  agents  used 
all  reasonable  means  to  make  and  keep  the  ship  seaworthy,  and 
was  ignorant  of  her  unsoundness ;  and  though  the  force  of  this 
provision  was  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  the  suggested  excuse  that 
a  ship’s  going  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  might  be  under 
the  circumstances  “  reasonable  and  unavoidable,”  still  it  was  an 
advance  upon  the  present  system,  inasmuch  as  it  struck  at  the 
absurd  and  anomalous  principle  that  shipowners  should  be  favoured 
beyond  all  other  classes  of  traders  by  having  their  liability  for  com¬ 
pensation  limited  to  a  fixed  amount.  This  clause  has  now  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Bill,  and  in  its  stead  there  appears  a  mere  recital 
of  the  obligation  which  rests  on  an  owner  and  his  agents  to  use 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  ensure  the  seaworthiness  of  his  ships.  This 
certainly  seems  a  somewhat  weak  and  impotent  climax  to  such  an 
elaborate  process  of  collecting  evidence ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  fasten  more  sharply  and  distinctly  upon 
owners  the  consequences  of  disasters  which  can  be  traced  to  their 
misconduct.  - 


THE  WIGAN  ACCIDENT. 

THE  circumstances  of  the  Wigan  accident  have  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  there  will  be  general  concurrence  in 
the  verdict  at  which  the  jury  have  arrived.  The  plaintiffs  in  the 
case  lately  tried  suggested  a  probable  cause  for  the  accident,  whereas 
the  Company  proposed  no  explanation  at  all,  and  their  defence 
tended  only  to  the  conclusion  that  accidents  will  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  families. 

The  accident  happened  to  the  Scotch  tourist  train  in  August 
1873.  The  train  left  Euston  station  at  8  p.m.,  and  should  in 
regular  course  have  passed  through  Wigan  station  without  stopping 
at  12-52  p.m.  Close  to  the  platform  of  the  Wigan  station,  on  the 
south,  there  is  a  loop  line  coming  off'  from  the  main  line  down 
from  London,  which,  passing  round  at  the  back  of  the  platform, 
joins  the  main  line  again  at  a  short  distance  north  of  the  platform. 
This  arrangement  is  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  traffic  on  the 
main  line.  Trains  are  often  shunted  off  on  to  this  loop  line,  upon 
which  they  wait  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  other  trains  to 
pass  Wigan  on  the  main  line  to  the  North.  The  trains  are 
turned  on  to  the  loop  line  at  a  set  of  points  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  of  the  platform,  which  are  worked,  together 
with  the  signals  which  govern  them,  from  a  signal-box  about 
forty  yards  from  the  points  between  them  and  the  platform.  When 
the  signal  is  set  for  a  main  line  train  to  go  through,  or  at  what 
is  called  “  pass  on,”  the  points  and  signals  which  belong  to 
the  loop  line  are  locked,  and  neither  can  be  moved  until  tbe  main 
line  signal  is  raised  again  to  “  danger.”  When  the  main  line  signal 
is  so  raised,  the  loop  line  signal  can  be  dropped  to  “pass  on,” 
and  the  loop  points  shifted  so  as  to  turn  a  train  from  the  main  on 
to  the  loop  line.  It  was  at  this  set  of  points  that  the  accident 
happened.  The  plaintiffs  suggested  that  the  accident  was  caused 
by  the  signalman  shifting  the  points  of  the  loop  line  before 
the  whole  of  the  train  had  passed  over  them,  thus  allowing  the 
fore  part  of  the  train  to  run  along  the  main  line,  and  turning 
the  back  part  of  it  on  the  loop  line.  The  train  was  undoubtedly 
thus  divided,  and  there  must  have  been  some  cause  to  deflect  the 
back  part  of  the  train  from  the  main  line.  The  train  consisted  of 
twenty-five  carriages  and  two  engines.  It  was  going  at  the  rate 
ofnearly  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  seventeenth  carriage  wasa  guard's 
van.  In  the  eighteenth  carriage  were  Sir  John  Anson  J  his  two 
daughters,  and  servants.  The  lore  part  of  the  train  passed  safely 
over  the  points;  but  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  carriage 
arriving  at  them  the  eighteenth  carriage  left  the  line  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  that  is,  towards  the  loop  line.  It  dragged  after  it  all 
the  carriages  which  were  behind  it,  and  as  the  seventeenth  carriage 
and  those  in  front  of  it  were  still  running  on  the  main  line, 
there  was  a  sideways  pull  from  the  eighteenth  carriage  on  the 
seventeenth,  which  caused  that  also  to  leave  the  rails.  The 
couplings  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  carriages  then 
broke,  and  the  seventeenth  carriage  being  still  off  the  line,  followed 
on  after  the  rest  of  the  train,  still  coupled  to  it.  This  seventeenth 
carriage,  being  a  guard’s  van,  contained  a  quantity  of  luggage.  It 
struck  the  corner  of  the  shunter's  cabin,  which  knocked  a  great 
portion  of  its  side  out,  scattering  the  luggage  all  along  the  plat¬ 
form.  A  short  distance  after  this  it  got  again  upon  the  rails,  and 
followed  safely  on  with  the  fore  part  of  the  train,  which  was 
pulled  up  about  half-a-mile  to  the  north  of  Wigan  Station,  none  of 
the  passengers  in  that  portion  being  injured.  The  conductor  in 
the  van  was  shaken  and  knocked  about,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
insensible.  The  eighteenth  carriage  and  those  behind  it  ran  along 
the  loop  line  or  the  ballast  of  it  and  up  the  ramp  or  slope  of  the 
platform.  The  eighteenth  carriage  was  turned  bottom  upwards, 
and  Sir  John  Anson  and  two  servants  were  killed.  The  other 
carriages  were  wrecked  in  various  ways.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  compensation  for  the  death  of  Sir  John  Anson. 

Mr.  Bramwell,  the  well-known  engineer,  gave  evidence  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  stated  his  conclusion  that  the  points  were 
shifted  during  the  passage  of  the  train.  He  had  inspected  the 
points  and  the  line  at  Wigan  after  the  accident,  and  he  minutely 
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described  them.  The  line  approaching  Wigan  is  straight,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  formation  of  the  line  to 
tend  to  throw  the  carriages  oft'  it,  as  there  might  be  if  there 
were  a  curve.  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  structural 
defect  in  the  line  or  in  any  of  the  carriages.  He  found  the  tail 
carriages  after  the  accident  in  the  very  position  in  which  he  should 
have  expected  to  find  them  if  the  points  had  been  shifted,  and  they 
had  run  down  the  loop — that  is, he  found  them  on  the  loop  line  either 
on  the  rails  or  close  to  the  rails.  He  thought  that  the  positions  in 
which  he  found  these  carriages  were  consistent  with  their  having 
been  diverted  on  to  the  loop  line  from  the  main  line,  by  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  points.  He  would  imagine  that  they  ran  down  the 
metals  of  the  loop  line,  and  then  by  their  bumping  into  the  car¬ 
riages  in  front  of  them  which  had  fallen  down,  were  thrown  oft  the 
metals,  and  remained  standing  as  he  found  them  close  to  the 
metals.  lie  supposed  that  all  went  well  until  the  sixteenth  car¬ 
riage  arrived  at  the  points.  At  that  time  he  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  was  done — namely,  the  points  were  shifted.  By  the  time 
that  the  hind  wheels  of  the  seventeenth  carriage  arrived  at  the 
points,  they  were  sufficiently  open  to  allow  these  wheels  to  run  up 
the  loop,  the  fore  wheels  running  on  the  main  line.  This  would 
cause  a  sideways  pull  on  the  tail  end  of  number  sixteen  to  the 
left  or  towards  the  loop,  and  a  sideways  pull  on  the  fore  end  of 
number  eighteen  towards  the  right  or  main  line.  The  carriages 
seventeen  and  eighteen  being  pulled  oft’  the  main  and  loop  lines 
respectively,  they  were  dragged  along  in  this  way  until  they  came 
close  to  the  shunter’s  cabin,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form.  At  this  place  the  loop  diverges  considerably  from  the  main 
line,  thus  causing  a  tremendous  pull  on  the  couplings  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen.  Number  eighteen  would  now  .be 
dragged  along  nearly  sideways  between  seventeen  on  the  main  line 
and  nineteen  on  the  loop.  Number  seventeen  comes  against  the 
shunter's  cabin,  which  knocke  its  side  out.  The  blow  on  the 
cabin,  combined  with  the  tremendous  drag  on  the  couplings  be¬ 
tween  numbers  seventeen  and  eighteen,  breaks  these,  couplings. 
Number  seventeen  follows  on  with  the  train  on  the  main  line,  and 
is  dragged  by  the  pull  of  the  engines  back  again  to  the  rails,  the 
luggage  in  it  being  scattered  on  the  platform  as  it  goes  along. 
Number  eighteen  is  nearly  broadside  on  to  the  shunters  cabin; 
it  tumbles  over  and  completes  the  wreck  of  the  cabin.  This 
carriage  is  thrown  on  its  side  and  forced  up  the  slope  of  the  plat¬ 
form  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  upside  down.  The 
other  carriages  behind  it  would  run  along,  perhaps  on  the  ballast, 
or  perhaps  on  the  rails,  until  they  met  with  the  station  buildings 
and  other  obstructions  against  which  they  would  be  smashed. 
The  last  two  carriages  were  found  upright,  close  to  the  rails  on 
the  loop,  and  with  little  damage  done  to  them.  Other  witnesses 
agreed,  with  slight  variations,  in  Mr.  Bramwell’s  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Company  produced  Goodall,  the  man 
who  worked  the  points  and  signals,  and  he  denied  having  shifted 
the  points  as  suggested.  Having  got  a  telegraphic  signal  for  the 
tourist  train,  he  lowered  his  main  line  signal ;  that  would  lock  the 
points.  From  that  moment  until  after  the  accident  he  did  not 
put  his  hand  on  either  the  signal  or  the  point-lever.  Another  man,. 
Wood,  employed  at  a  signal-box  at  the  canal  bridge,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  south  or  nearer  London,  stated  that  he  heard  the  crash 
of  the  accident,  looked  towards  Wigan,  and  saw  that  the  main  line 
signal  was  green,  or  “  pass  on."’  But  it  was  admitted  that  shortly 
after  the  accident  this  signal  was  seen  to  be  turned  to  red,  or 
“  danger,”  and  the  witness  did  not  remember  when  this  was  done. 
Ordinarily  a  train  from  Staleybridge  arrives  at  Wigan,  and  is 
shunted  on  to  the  siding ;  then  comes  the  tourist  train,  and  then 
the  Limited  Mail.  But  on  the  night  in  question  all  these  trains 
were  late,  and  the  Staleybridge  train  had  been  shunted  at  Springs 
Branch  Junction,  i^m.  south  of  Wigan,  and  the  tourist  train  passed 
it  at  that  point.  On  that  night,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  signalman 
at  Wigan  would  be — first,  to  let  the  tourist  train  pass  by  the  main 
line ;  then  to  put  the  main  line  signal  at  “  danger,”  or,  in  other 
words,  to  show  the  red  light,  and  to  open  the  points  for  the  siding 
to  receive  the  Staleybridge  train;  and  having  shunted  that  train, 
he  would  then  “  make  the  road  ”  on  the  main  line  for  the  Limited 
Mail.  The  plaintiffs’  theory  was,  that  the  signalman,  knowing  that 
the  Staleybridge  train  was  close  behind,  and  being  in  a  hurry 
to  prepare  for  it,  put  up  the  main  line  signal  to  danger, 
and  shifted  the  points  before  the  tourist  train  had  completely 
passed.  This  train  on  that  night  had  eight  or  ten  carriages 
beyond  the  usual  number,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  signalman 
did  not  allow  for  the  extra  length  of  the  train,  and  moved  the 
points  too  soon.  The  signalman  Goodall,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirms  that  he  touched  no  lever  till  after  the  accident,  and  the 
signalman  at  Canal  Bridge,  Wood,  states  that  he  saw  the  green 
signal  after  the  accident.  Goodall  had  obviously  a  powerful  motive 
for  denying  any  failure  of  duty,  and,  in  order  to  meet  the  evidence 
of  Wood,  the  plaintiff’s  suggested  that  Goodall,  having  by  raising 
the  signal  and  shifting  the  points  caused  the  accident,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  what  he  had  done  “  shifted  the  signals  and  points  back 
again  to  the  position  in  which  they  ought  to  be  during  the  passage 
of  a  train.” 

Captain  Tyler,  in  bis  report  upon  this  accident,  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  points  could  not  be  moved  with  a  train  passing  over 
them  until  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  had  run  twelve  feet  from 
the  thin  end  of  the  points :  but  Mr.  Barry,  civil  engineer,  gave 
evidence  that  he  had  made  experiments,  and  found  that  he  could 
move  the  points  when  the  wheel  had  run  three  feet  from  the  thin 
end.  Mr.  Bramwell  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  Colonel 
Rich,  who,  like  Captain  Tyler,  is  an  Inspector  for  the  Board  of 


Trade,  stated  in  evidence  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Wigan 
signalman  could  have  moved  the  points  while  the  train  was 
going  over  them  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  that  he  would  have 
had  time  to  have  done  so  sufficiently  to  turn  the  train  off  between 
the  times  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  a  carriage,  passing  over. 
Colonel  Rich  further  stated  that  he  had  had  experience  of  other 
trains  being  split  when  going  over  facing  points,  and.  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  came  to  was  that  the  signalman  moved  the  points  while 
the  train  was  going  over.  He  knew  from  experience  that  signalmen 
were  apt  to  put  the  signal  to  danger  as  soon  as  the  engine  passed, 
and  not  to  wait  until  the  train  was  quite  clear.  It  was  against 
this  and  other  dangers  that  the  locking-bar  was  invented.  All 
the  witnesses  spoke  in  favour  of  the  locking-bar,  which  prevents 
points  being  moved  during  the  passage  of  a  train.  A  locking- 
bar  has  been  put  down  at  this  place  since  the  accident,, 
and  these  bars  have  been  gradually  introduced  on  the  lines  of 
this  Company.  It  should  be  observed  that,  according  to  the 
Company’s  evidence,  the  tourist  train  passed  Springs  Branch 
at  1. 14  a.m.,  and  the  Staleybridge  train  was  signalled  from 
Springs  Branch  forward  at  1.16  a.ji.  This  train  was  shunted 
at  Springs  Branch  to  let  the  tourist  train  pass  it,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Company’s  servants  at  Springs  Branch  allowed 
only  two  minutes  to  elapse  after  the  tourist  train  passed  before 
they  signalled  to  Wigan  for  leave  to  send  on  the  Staleybridge 
train.  The  reason  of  this  alacrity  was  that  the  third  train,  the 
Limited  Mail,  was  close  behind.  It  was  stated,  but  not  quite 
clearly,  that  the  line  was  being  worked  at  this  time  on  the 
“absolute  block”  system,  by  which  no  two  trains  are  allowed  to 
be  on  the  space  between  two  signals  at  the  same  time.  The 
“  absolute  block  ”  system,  applied  as  it  was  on  that  night,  shows  us 
how  out  of  safetv  to  pluck  danger.  The  admitted  facts  are 
that  the  tourist  train  passed  Springs  Branch  at  1. 14,  and  running- 
past  the  Canal  Bridge  signal  station  reached  Wigan  at  I.i7>  while 
at  1. 1 6  the  signalman  at  Wigan  is  asked  to  let  the  Staleybridge 
train  come  on.  The  message  passes  instantaneously,  and  might 
reach  him  even  before  the  tourist  train.  Thus  while  he  is  doing- 
one  thing  he  is  asked  to  do  another.  If,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  tried  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be 
wonderful,  and  this  is  what  the  plaintiffs’  witnesses  suggest  ,  that 
he  did  do.  Goodall  said,  at  the  inquiry  held  after  this  accident 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  “  the  man  kept  gouging  to  me  to  let  the 
Staleybridge  train  through.”  At  the  trial  he  said  that,  “  as  the 
tourist  train  passed  his  box,”  he  received  a  signal  from  Springs 
Branch  for  the  Staleybridge  train,  and  he  knew  the  Limited  Mail 
was  nearly  due.  Supposing-  the  tourist  train  to  have  passed  hia 
box,  his  duty  was  to  raise  the  signal,  and  shift  the  points  for  the 
Staleybridge  train,  and  the  plaintiffs  suggest  that,  being  hurried  and 
flurried,  he  did  this  very  slightly  too  soon.  It  is  better  to  find 
such  a  cause  for  an  accident  than  no  cause  at  all,  but  that  is  all 
the  comfort  that  can  be  derived  from  this  elaborate  inquiry. 


MORE  CLAIMANTS. 

THE  Tichborne  mania  and  Dr.  Kenealv’s  disgraceful  newspaper 
are  bearing  their  appropriate  fruit.  The  delusion  that  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  has  been  deprived  of  his  title  and  property,  and  that  the 
forms  of  justice  in  this  country  are  a  mockery  and  a  snare,  and 
all  the  Judges  villains,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  ill- 
used  men  and  their  friends  had  better  trust  to  their  own  efforts 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  rights,  and  dispense  with  a  servile 
acquiescence  in  the  corruptions  of  legal  procedure.  The  convict 
at  Dartmoor  would  no  doubt  have  much  preferred  to  have  his 
claims  settled  by  his  devoted  adherents  simply  taking  for¬ 
cible  possession  of  the  Tichborne  estates  wherever  they  could 
get  access  to  them,  instead  of  having  to  submit  .  to  the 
tedious  and  offensive  formalities  which  proved  his  ruin  ;  and 
anybody  whose  case  is  no  better  than  Arthur  Orton’s  may  reason¬ 
ably  think  that  a  civil  suit  is  hardly  calculated  to  promote  his  in¬ 
terests.  This  train  of  reflection  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
settling  down  into  a  logical  crystallization  in  the  minds  of  the 
rouo-her  and  more  ignorant  classes  throughout  the  country,  especi¬ 
ally0  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  districts  ;  but  the  first  practical 
application  of  the  new  principle  has  been  reserved  for  the  people  of 
Sheffield,  who,  since  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Broadhead  and  his  pecu¬ 
liar  way  of  managing  men,  have  kept  tolerably  quiet.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  not  unnatural  that  a  violent  invasion  of  private  rights  and 
public  justice  should  meet  with  ready  support  among  a  population 
so  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  Trade-Unionist  theory  of  the 
right  of  working-men  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  do  what  seems  proper  in  their  own  eyes.  The  seizure  of  the 
Mill-houses  estate  in  Abbeydale  Valley  by  a  rabble  acting- 
in  the  name  of  a  local  claimant  is,  after  all,  only  a 
development  of  ordinary  rattening.  This  property  is  valued 
at  from  30,000/.  to  40,000/.,  and  was  purchased  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william  some  years  ago.  A  working-man  named  John  Oldale  has 
recently  started  a  claim  to  this  estate,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  Magna  Charta  Association ;  and  if  he  and  his  friends  had 
been  content  with  simply  asserting  this  claim,  no  great  harm  would 
perhaps  have  been  done.  But  they  felt  entitled  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  derived,  if  not  from  the  study  of  Magna  Gharta  in  the 
original,  at  least  from  the-impression  of  its  general  tenor  given  in 
the°  Englishman,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility,  of 
giving  a  decision  in  Mr.  Oldale’s  favour,  and  of  proceeding  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  to  put  it  in  execution.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
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Magna  Charta  rioters,  it  seems,  entered  upon  some  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william’s  land,  but  were  ejected  by  the  farmer  who  occupied  it. 
On  Monday  last  they  returned  to  the  attack,  took  possession 
of  a  couple  of  fields,  and  began  to  cut  the  grass  and  cart  it 
away  to  Sheffield.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  day  by  the  tenants  and  their  friends  to 
drive  the  intruders  from  the  fields,  but  apparently  without 
success.  Though  the  police  were  on  the  spot,  they  declined  to 
interfere  unless  there  was  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  physical  resistance  offered  by  the 
tenants  to  the  despoiling  of  their  land  was  not  very  energetic, 
inasmuch  as  the  police  remained  passive.  On  Wednesday 
morning  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  farmers  whose  fields  were 
invaded,  mustered  a  strong  body  of  labourers  and  erected  a 
barricade  across  the  entrance  to  his  field,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  manned  by  about  thirty  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  gamekeepers 
from  Wentworth.  By  and  by  Oldale  and  a  large  following 
marched  up  from  Sheffield,  attacked  the  barricade,  and  even¬ 
tually  managed  to  pull  it  down.  The  crowd  then  poured  into  the 
field  and  was  busily  engaged,  we  are  told,  during  the  day  inremoving 
the  grass.  When  they  have  completed  this  job,  they  threaten  to 
carry  oft'  the  tiles  from  all  the  houses  on  the  estate,  and  also 
to  pull  up  the  rails  of  the  Midland  Company,  whose  main  line  from 
Sheffield  to  London  runs  across  the  ground  the  ownership  of  which 
is  in  dispute.  This  pleasant  state  of  affairs  is,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear,  creating  much  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood.  What 
rather  puzzles  us  is  that  “  the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
police  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace.”  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  conflict  between  Oklale’s  men  and  the 
gamekeepers,  in  which  the  latter  were  routed,  or  at  least  compelled 
to  give  way,  would  have  been  enough  to  constitute  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  even  though  the  blows  exchanged  may  not  have  been 
very  deadly.  It  is  stated  that  summonses  against  the  rioters  have 
been  applied  for  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  granted  by  the  magis¬ 
trates:  but  it  was  surely  the  business  of  the  police  to  arrest 
the  offenders  in  the  first  instance.  Whatever  may  be  the  legal 
question  between  the  present  owner  of  the  property  and  the  person 
who  claims  it,  an  attempt  at  forcible  seizure  is  clearly  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  public  order,  which  the  public  on  its  own  account  is 
bound  to  resist. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say  how  far  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  violence  of  Oldale  and  his  partisans  being  continued,  but  it  is 
somewhat  uncomfortable  to  observe  that  they  seem  to  command 
a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Sheffield 
public,  and  it  may  be  apprehended  that  a  similar  temper  is  to  be 
met  with  among  the  same  class  in  other  quarters.  Lord  Fitz¬ 
william  and  other  great  proprietors  are,  no  doubt,  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  they 
will  be  permanently  dispossessed  by  modem  Jack  Cades.  But 
this  plan  of  summary  seizure  must  obviously  be  very  inconvenient 
to  the  tenants  of  the  disputed  ground ;  and  it  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  matter.  In  London, 
for  instance,  there  are  one  or  two  noble  landlords  who  possess 
amongst  them  a  large  part  of  the  habitable  area ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  very  awkward  if,  on  any  one  choosing  to  raise  a 
claim  to  the  whole  or  part  of  any  of  these  estates,  the  tenants 
were  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having  their  roofs  taken  off 
or  their  walls  pulled  down.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  police 
would  not  look  on  at  such  proceedings  quite  so  calmly  and 
unconcernedly  as  those  at  Sheffield  are  said  to  have  done. 
Magna  Charta  has  lately  been  brought  into  fashion  with 
a  certain  class  of  the  population  under  rather  curious 
auspices ;  and  we  have  observed  that  a  facsimile  of  it  is 
hawked  about  the  streets  at  a  penny.  The  respect  for  a  great 
historical  document  which  is  thus  displayed  by  the  lower  orders  is 
no  doubt  very  delightful  to  contemplate  in  one  way,  but  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  crabbed  character  of  the  original  may 
not  have  given  a  false  impression  of  its  contents  to  some  simple 
minded  people,  including  possibly  the  members  of  the  Magna 
Charta  Association  of  Sheffield,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
legible  edition  should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  supposed  passage  in 
Magna  Charta  which  is  taken  as  a  warranty  for  such  proceedings 
as  those  at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Oldale  has  addressed  a  long  oration 
to  an  admiring  mob,  but  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
question.  What  he  wants  is,  he  says,  peace ;  but  he  goes 
rather  beyond  the  ancient  maxim  that,  if  you  wish  for  peace,  you 
should  prepare  for  war,  for  he  has  not  only  prepared  for,  but 
made  war  on  his  own  account.  lie  informed  the  crowd  that  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago  he  stood  on  that  very  ground,  accompanied  by  the 
sheriff  and  two  officers.  Possession  was  given  to  him  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  the  tenants  were  turned  out  of  the  houses,  the  doors  locked, 
and  the  keys  surrendered  to  him.  The  tenants  then  consented  to 
acknowledge  him  as  landlord,  but  they  had  since  repudiated  him, 
and  had  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time.  It  had  been 
asserted  against  him,  he  remarked,  that  he  was  a  coward  who 
attacked  only  the  poor  and  the  weak,  and  he  had  therefore 
resolved  to  match  himself  against  the  biggest  gun  he  could 
find.  He  accounted  for  the  property  having  passed  out  of  his 
possession  by  his  having  become  a  bankrupt  and  been  imprisoned 
for  two  years  and  two  months,  but  his  bankruptcy  has  now  been 
annulled.  Mr.  Oldale  contends  that  his  right  to  this  land 
was  established  by  a  decision  of  Sir  F.  Pollock’s  ;  and 
as  he  formerly  accepted  the  services  of  the  regular  tribunals 
in  enforcing  his  claims,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  his 


favourable  experience  of  the  result  would  leave  him  to  appeal  to 
them  once  more. 

Into  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Oldale  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
we  have  of  course  no  intention  of  entering.  There  may  be 
something  in  the  story  which  the  former  tells,  or  it  may 
be  pure  delusion ;  but  it  is  certainly  somewhat  disquieting  to  find 
so  much  popular  sympathy  shown  with  these  acts  of  violence. 
There  was  not  long  ago,  and  perhaps  is  still  for  anything  we  know, 
a  crazy  old  lady  in  Cumberland  who  fancied  she  was  the  heiress  to 
the  Derwentwater  estates,  and  who  was  assisted  by  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  assert  her  claims  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  an  old 
cottage.  Any  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  ideas 
of  the  working  classes  must  be  aware  of  the  large  number  of 
people  among  them  who  are  fully  convinced  that  they  are 
the  rightful  heirs  to  large  estates  which  at  some  time  or  other 
improperly  slipped  into  other  hands.  Not  long  ago  a  labouring 
man  came  to  consult  the  present  writer  about  a  claim  of  this  kind, 
over  which  he  had  been  brooding  for  years,  although  the  only 
ground  for  the  notion  was  that  he  bore  the  name  of  the  estate  to 
which  he  held  himself  to  be  entitled.  Cases  of  this  sort  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  vast  tribe  of 
Jenningses  who  go  on  from  generation  to  generation  hoping 
to  recover  a  splendid  fortune  which  was  once  in  a 
family  of  the  name.  In  short,  the  tendency  to  this  form  of  delu¬ 
sion  among  poor  and  ignorant  people  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
is  supposed  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  that  it 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  It  may  be  very  hard  that  a 
man  cannot  go  to  law  without  money,  but  the  services  of  enter¬ 
prising  solicitors  can  usually  be  procured  when  there  is  a  claim 
that  can  reasonably  be  fought,  and  in  any  case  the  processes  of 
justice  must  be  upheld. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  TIIE  CHALLENGER. 

THE  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  which  has  been  lately 
visited  by  the  Challenger ,  is  separated  by  Torres  Strait  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Australia.  A  hundred  miles  of  sea 
divides  the  familiar  from  the  unknown.  “  There  are  few  places  on 
which  Europeans  have  landed,  and  nowhere  have  they  penetrated 
more  than  a  few  miles  inland.”  These  words  were  written  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  true  now.  The 
Hutch  hold  the  Moluccas  to  the  north-west  of  Papua,  and 
they  have  settlements  on  the  great  islands  of  Borneo  and 
Celebes;  and  of  Papua,  which  is  larger  than  France,  they 
have  also  some  knowledge,  and  what  they  have  they  keep  to 
themselves.  They  consider  this  island,  however,  as  one  of  their 
possessions,  and  their  system  used  to  be  to  forbid  their  own 
countrymen  to  trade  to  it,  but  to  give  permission  to  the  Chinese. 
Subsequently  they  formed  a  settlement  on  the  south-west  of  Papua, 
for  the  sake  of  a  valuable  trade.  They  are  the  successors  in  these 
seas  of  the  Portuguese,  who  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  in  1510.  The 
claim  of  the  Portuguese  to  these  islands,  as  lying  in  the  East,  in¬ 
duced  the  Spanish  Government  to  attempt  to  reach  them  by  sailing 
to  the  West.  For  this  purpose  they  employed  Magelhaens  in  his 
famous  voyage,  and  a  Spanish  navigator  of  later  time  gave  his 
name  to  Torres  Straits.  After  a  century  the  Portuguese  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  Dutch,  who  jealously  excluded  all  other  Europeans. 
Some  Englishmen  who  made  their  way  to  Amboyna  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  were  cruelly  ill  treated,  and  their  sufferings  were 
made  the  subject  of  what  we  should  now  call  a  “sensational” 
play  by  Dryden. 

When  Holland  was  absorbed  by  revolutionary  France  we  took 
possession  of  these  islands,  which  we  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  again  conquered,  and  again  restored.  If  we  learned  any¬ 
thing  at  that  time  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Papua,  we  pro¬ 
bably  forgot  it,  and  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Dampier,  and  MacClure 
only  made  us  acquainted  with  the  coast.  The  Philippine  Islands, 
which  form  the  most  northern  group  of  that  Indian  Archipelago 
to  which  Papua  also  belongs,  are,  as  compared  with  it,  well  known. 
These  islands  were  discovered  by  Magelhaens  in)  1521  on  his 
voyage  westward  to  the  Moluccas,  and  he  was  killed  on  one  of 
them.  In  1564  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  landed,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Manila.  They  have 
held  undisturbed  possession,  except  in  1762,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  English,  which,  however,  was  restored  within 
two  years.  Like  Papua  and  other  islands  of  this  archipelago, 
the  natives  are  of  two  races,  Malays  and  Austral  Negroes  with 
“  frizzled  hair,”  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Papua.  It  is 
said  that  the  conversion  both  of  the  Malays  and  Negritos  to 
Christianity  has  been  more  successful  than  the  same  process  in 
other  islands.  This  has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  permission  to 
eat  pork,  which  is  forbidden  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  It  is 
remarkable  that  we  know  much  more  of  the  Philippine  group 
than  of  the  islands  subject  to  the  Dutch.  As  regards  the  former 
books  of  the  last  century  contain  a  good  deal  of  information, 
whereas  they  are  almost  blank  as  to  the  latter.  The  Dutch, 
however,  cannot  hope  but  that  prying  German  eyes  will  be 
attracted  to  the  interesting  islands  over  which  they  rule 
in  the  remote  East.  The  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
with  Mexico  in  the  last  century  offered  valuable  prizes  to  our 
adventurous  cruisers.  One  or  two  ships  yearly  carried  silk  and 
other  products,  chiefly  Chinese,  to  Acapulco,  and  brought  back 
silver  to  Manila.  Anson  in  1743  captured  a  returning  ship,  and 
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found  in  her  treasure  to  the  amount  of  313,000 1.  He  cruised  for 
this  purpose  off  Espiritu  Santo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which 
lie  between  Queensland  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  Manila  is  about 
as  far  to  the  north  of  the  Equator  as  Queensland  is  to  the  south. 
Yet  in  Anson’s  time  Manila  was  a  European  city,  while,  nearly 
forty  years  after  Anson,  Cook’s  voyage  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Terra  Australis  Incognita  was  thought  a  remarkable 
exploit.  The  group  of  islands  which  the  Spaniards  took  for 
one  large  island,  and  called  Espiritu  Santo,  was  about  the 
furthest  southern  limit  of  their  explorations,  and  the  years  1605-7 
were  about  the  latest  period  of  Spanish  maritime  energy.  Torres, 
one  of  the  captains  of  a  voyage  made  in  those  years,  sailing 
through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  saw  Cape  York,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Australia,  only  a  few  months  after  it  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Dutch.  The  activity  of  this  nation  in  these 
seas  now  began,  and  lasted  about  a  hundred  years.  The  name  of 
New  Holland,  borne  by  that  vast  island  which  is  sometimes 
reckoned  a  fifth  continent,  sufficiently  indicates  who  were  its  dis¬ 
coverers.  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north,  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  or  Tasmania  in  the  south,  and  Edel’s  Land  in  the  west,  all 
testify  to  the  same  fact.  The  English  came  much  later  into 
the  field  which  is  now  all  their  own.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Dampier  explored  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  as  we  must  call  it  for  distinction,  and  re-discovered  and 
gave  names  to  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  which  are 
part  of  a  group  only  separated  from  Papua  or  New  Guinea  by 
the  strait  to  which  Dampier  gave  his  own  name.  Admiralty  Islahd, 
which  lies  rather  to  the  west  of  this  group,  bears  also  an  indis¬ 
putably  English  name.  Wallis  and  Carteret,  about  1763-6,  dis¬ 
covered,  or  rediscovered,  these  islands  and  others  near  them.  Cook, 
in  his  three  voyages,  besides  sailing  along  the  coast  which  he 
named  New  South  Wales,  discovered  New  Caledonia,  where  the 
French  have  now  a  penal  settlement  conveniently  placed  for  escapes 
of  convicts  to  Australia.  The  Fiji  Islands  were  discovered  by 
Bligh  in  1789,  and  already  they  are  in  the  enjoyment,  as  Mark 
Twain  would  say,  of  all  the  blessings  of  civilization,  including 
education,  ardent  spirits,  and  contagious  diseases.  In  1798  Bass 
discovered  the  strait  which  separates  Tasmania  from  Australia, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  or  a  few  years  later,  all  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  were  tolerably  well 
known. 

In  March  1787  the  first  ships  destined  to  colonize  New  South 
Wales  sailed  from  Portsmouth.  The  colonists  consisted  only  of 
convicts  and  their  guards.  Their  original  destination  was  Botany 
Bay,  but,  finding  that  site  unsuitable  for  the  intended  settlement, 
Captain  Phillip,  the  destined  governor,  sought  along  the  coast  a 
better  site,  until  he  reached  an  opening  called  from  the  look-out 
man  of  Cook’s  ship,  who  discovered  it,  Port  Jackson,  which  is 
now  well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  secure  harbours  in 
the  world.  Here  in  a  cove,  where  there  was  deep  water  for  ships 
of  the  heaviest  burden  close  in  shore,  the  foundations  of  a  new 
town  were  laid.  It  was  named  Sydney  after  the  peer  who  was 
Colonial  Secretary  at  that  time,  and  here  a  party  of  convicts 
guarded  by  marines  were  landed  and  employed  in  clearing  the 
site  of  the  intended  town.  The  next  step  was  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  crops,  but  the  land  near  Sydney  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  fertile,  and  neither  convicts  or  guards  had  any  skill  in 
farming.  In  early  years  the  colony  depended  chiefly  on  supplies 
from  ^England,  and  when  store-ships  were  delayed  it  was 
brought  near  to  starvation.  In  1790  the  whole  colony  was  kept 
for  many  weeks  on  half-rations  or  less.  Thefts,  especially  from 
gardens,  became  common,  and  severe  punishments  could  not  check 
them.  One  of  the  original  convicts,  who  afterwards  attained 
comfort  and  affluence  in  the  colony,  said,  in  reference  to  this 
period : — “  Any  man  would  have  committed  murder  for  a  month’s 
provisions.  I  would  have  committed  three  for  a  week’s.”  Sydney, 
in  early  years,  was  liable  to  starvation  and  scurvy  just  like 
a  ship  at  sea.  It  depended  on  the  King’s  store  for  salt 
beef  and  flour,  and  Governor  Phillip  even  ordered  a  dog  to  be 
destroyed  because  the  colony  could  not  afford  to  maintain 
a  single  useless  mouth.  It  will  be  difficult  for  poetry  or  romance 
to  colour  the  early  history  of  Sydney,  and  we  scarcely  anticipate 
that  the  mania  for  centenaries,  which  is  now  afflicting  America, 
will  spread  to  Australia.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  an 
Agricultural  Society  has  lately  held  an  exhibition  where  formerly 
a  man  would  risk  hanging  for  a  few  greens  and  pot-herbs.  We  are 
told  that  the  short-horned  cattle  at  this  show  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed,  but  that  a  preference  begins  to  show  itself  for  red-skinned 
Devons.  The  colony  has  a  surplus  revenue  which  many  colonists 
desire  should  be  spent  in  encouraging  immigration.  They  have 
read  with  regret  in  English  newspapers  articles  dissuasive  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  which  for  the  most  part  have  escaped  our  notice.  W e  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  articles,  if  they  appear,  would  produce  any  consider¬ 
able  effect.  The  advantages  which  Australia  offers  to  the  labouring 
class  are  tolerably  well  known,  but  the  statement  that  domestic 
servants  are  very  much  needed  in  Sydney  might  now  be  echoed 
from  some  parts  of  England.  The  Times  lately  described  New 
South  Wales  as  “  a  real  old  colony,”  with  families  resident  four 
or  five  generations,  eighteenth-century  traditions,  and  manjr  other 
attractive  features.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  as  compared  with 
Victoria  and  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales  is  an  old 
colony,  but  we  doubt  whether  its  present  inhabitants  care  much 
to  insist  on  its  antiquity,  or  .are  generally  desirous  to  invite  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  own  pedigrees.  Tasmania  is  also  comparatively 
an  old  colony,  which  has  provided  itself  with  a  new  name.  There 
is  also  West  Australia,  formerly  called  Swan  River,  and  before  that 


Edel’s  Land,  where  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  trade  in  san  dal-wood 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  religious  ceremonies  consequent  thereon.  All  these  colonies 
want  “  labour,”  and  the  Times,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  counter¬ 
write  those  mischievous  newspapers  which  discourage  emigration, 
has  written  an  article  which  invites  people  in  general,  whether 
they  can  labour  or  not,  to  betake  themselves  to  Australia.  But 
the  same  article  states  that  Australia  is  “  a  mother-country 
everywhere,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  poor  genteel  people 
would  find  it  so.  We  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  Queensland, 
which  is  a  newer  and  equally  thriving  growth  of  the  same 
enterprise  and  industry.  It  stretches  far  enough  to  comprise 
both  sheep-farming  and  tropical  husbandry  among  its  pursuits, 
and  it  boasts  that,  with  water  and  “  labour,”  it  can  grow  every¬ 
thing  and  be  independent  of  the  world.  As  Queensland  reaches 
more  to  the  north  than  any  other  of  these  provinces,  its  in¬ 
tensely  English  aspect  contrasts  most  nearly  and  strongly  with 
the  old-world  character  of  Papua. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Challenger  was  indeed  made  to 
the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  which  is  furthest  from  English 
influence,  but  still  the  contrast  is  surprising  either  with  Manila 
on  the  north  or  with  Sydney  on  the  south.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Challenger's  visit  might  have  been  written  by 
Captain  Cook.  There  is  the  same  eagerness  for  scientific 
knowledge,  although  with  far  more  ample  means  of  satistying 
it,  the  same  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  injury,  or  even  offence, 
to  the  natives,  and  on  their  part  the  same  strangeness  and 
wonder  as  might  have  been  shown  a  century  ago.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  the  demand  for  “  labour  ”  in  thriving  colonies  has 
made  the  kidnapper  known  and  feared  along,  this  coast,  and  as 
some  articles  of  iron  were  seen  among  these  natives,  they  have  not 
been  left  altogether  beyond  the  influence  of  trade.  The  Challenger 
went  from  the  coast  of  Papua  to  Admiralty  Island,  where  the 
natives  were  equally  shy  and  more  fierce,  in  conformity  with  the 
character  given  of  them  by  former  visitors.  She  had  been  at  or 
was  going  to  Manila  and  Japan,  and  at  both  would  find 
a  considerable  leaven  of  European  civilization.  But  this  island  of 
Papua  seems  to  have  undergone  no  substantial  change  since  the 
Malay  race  supervened  on  the  frizzle-haired  aborigines.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  secret  of  Dutch  management,  which 
presents  to  an  outside  observer  the  aspect  of  minding  one’s  own 
business,  and  inducing  other  people  to  mind  theirs.  The  former  is 
usually  not  easy,  and  the  latter  generally  impracticable.  If  a  book 
were  written  on  the  “highways  and  byways  ”  of  Ocean,  Papua 
might  claim  an  important  place  among  the  latter,  only  that  there 
would  be  almost  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The  log  of  the 
Challenger  will  not  be  less  interesting  because  her  explorations 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

VII. 

THE  sculpture  galleries  continue  to  show  the  steady  decadence 
of  the  English  school.  On  the  Continent,  the  French,  the 
Italians,  even  certain  of  the  Germans,  display  distinctive  manners 
indicative  of  intelligently  pronounced  nationalities;  and  leading 
foreign  sculptors  prove  by  their  works  the  advantage  of  early  and 
persistent  training.  The  French,  who  take  the  lead  in  the  plastic 
arts  of  Europe,  do  not  betray  shaliiness  or  indecision  in  anatomical 
articulations ;  the  Italians,  supreme  in  sentiment  and  in  smoothness 
of  surface,  have  the  advantage  of  seldom  deviating  from  ideal 
standards;  while  the  Germans,  by  their  broad  generalizations, 
demonstrate  what  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  well-considered 
eclecticism.  But  the  English,  in  comparison,  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  nowhere — or,  what  comes  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  of  being  everywhere.  They  are  by  turns  soft  and  sen¬ 
timental  as  Canova,  spasmodic  as  Bernini,  realistic  as  Teniers, 
rugged  in  surface  texture  as  the  portraits  of  Denner.  As  to  technique, 
there  prevails  such  uncertainty  and  vacillation  that  they  are 
alternately  strong  as  iron  and  weak  as  water.  Nevertheless,  the 
impartial  spectator,  in  glancing  round  the  three  galleries  of  our 
Royal  Academy,  may  possibly  find  some  consolation  in  that  law  of 
compensation  which  in  art  as  in  human  life  strives  ever  to  sustain  a 
just  balance.  English  sculpture  is  here  seen,  as  to  morals,  the  pink 
of  propriety  ;  as  to  taste,  at  the  standard  of  the  drawing-room  ;  as 
to  beautjq  on  the  scale  and  elevation  of  an  album  or  an  illustrated 
pocket-almanack;  and  as  to  execution,  painstaking  as  a  schoolboy’s 
copybook. 

Mr.  Armstead,  A.R.A.,  is  one  of  the  few  sculptors  who  stick  to 
strict  principles,  and  therefore  he  stands  prepared  to  encounter  ex¬ 
ceptional  difficulties  in  a  bas-relief  of  “  The  Dead  Leander  ” 
(1237).  After  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  the  composition  rests  on 
one  plane ;  there  is  no  attempt  at  illusive  and  perilous  perspective. 
Leander,  having,  according  to  the  well-known  story,  perished 
during  a  storm  in  the  waves  of  the  Hellespont,  lies  at  full  length  as 
when  washed  ashore,  and  Hero  mourns  her  loss.  The  strict  principles 
of  bas-relief  are  here  carried  outwith  singleness  of  purpose,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  inasmuch  as  the  temptations  to  high-relief 
have  in  all  times  been  so  irresistible  that  the  Elgin  friezes  stand 
not  only  paramount,  but  well  nigh  alone.  The  work  before  us 
might  almost  be  taken  as  a  translation  from  a  Greek  vase,  so 
symmetric  are  the  lines  and  so  complete  the  surrender  of  accidents 
and  details  to  essential  truths.  Mr.  J.  Bell  has,  on  the  contrary, 
absolutely  lost  himself  in  a  terra-cotta  relievo,  “  The  Struggle  of 
Good  and  Evil”  (1240);  this  is  a  medley  of  discordant, 
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.almost  dissevered,  legs  and  arms,  provoking  the  censure 
passed  on  Correggio’s  too  notorious  “  Hash  of  Frogs.” 
We  cannot  pronounce  the  relievo,  “A  Family  Group”  (1238),  by 
Count  Gleichen,  to  be  successful ;  these  portraits  in  their  hard  cold 
outlines  too  much  recall  silhouettes  cut  out  from  flat  pieces  of 
metal,  card,  or  wood.  Erring  in  the  opposite  way  of  high  and 
obtrusive  relief  are  the  alti-relievi  of  “  Mrs.  Rowcliffe  ”  (1241), 
by  Miss  M.  Grant  (who  is  however  an  amateur),  and  the  one  of 
“The  Sons  of  Edward  Baring,  Esq.”  (1243),  bv  Mr.  Boehm;  of 
“  The  Swing”  (1239),  by  Mr.  E.  Davis;  and  “The  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection”  (1244),  by  Mr.  Adams- Acton.  It  has  been  our 
privilege,  and  sometimes  our  penalty,  to  see  sundry  angels  of  the 
Resurrection,  including  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Gatley  and 
by  Signor  Tenerani.  Of  all  such  productions  this  by  Mr.  Adams- 
Acton  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most  nreteutious ;  the  massive, 
figure  is  made  to  sink,  not  to  soar ;  the  immense  wings  are  merely 
tor  show ;  the  trumpet  is  guiltless  of  a  single  note ;  it  is  by  wav 
of  novelty  perhaps  that  on  a  marble  tablet  have  been  inscribed 
thirty-eight  verses  from  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  which, 
however,  it  might  have  been  imagined  most  Christians  held 
in  memory.  This  blatant  figure  has  slender  claims  to  art ;  it  may, 
however,  obtain  its  reward  from  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
delight  in  size  and  grandiloquent  sentiment.  Our  Academy  un¬ 
fortunately  furnishes  too  many  examples  of  imperfectly  trained 
sculptors  who  seize  on  showy  effects  which  lie  within  the  easy 
reach  of  tiros  and  amateurs. 

The  style  of  pleasing  romance,  which  of  late  years  has  been  the 
refuge  of  English  sculptors,  finds  many  representatives.  Mr. 
Marshall,  R.A.,  again  takes  the  lead ;  his  “Marguerite  ”  (1275), 
though  sketchy,  has  motive  and  movement.  Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A., 
serves  up  a  pretty  conception  for  “  A  Double  Drinking-Fountain  ” 

( 1 300)  j  three  playful  boys  are  gracefully  composed,  with  a  growth  of 
foliage  betwixt  and  frogs  and  urns  around.  The  same  artist  is  far- 
less  successful  in  a  group,  nerveless  in  form  and  sickly  in  senti¬ 
ment,  “  The  Siren  and  the  Dead  Leander”  (1336).  We  have  never 
seen  the  chief  centres  of  these  sculpture  galleries  occupied 
by  works  so  impotent.  Take,  for  example,  a  girl  lving  prostrate 
as  in  a  harem,  modelled  by  Mr.  Percival  Ball,  who  absurdly 
makes  the  lady  exclaim,  “If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem!” 
(!338)-  The  figure  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  Jerusalem 
than  with  Jericho.  Equally  inane  is  “Innocence  Triumphant” 

( 1 363)1  by  Mr.  Muller,  an  artist  who,  residing  in  Rome,  has  fallen 
into  that  inarticulate  modelling,  that  affectation  of  sentiment, 
which  has  long  been  the  bane  of  the  modern  Italian  school. 
Nothing  can  betray  more  piteously  the  poverty  of  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  Academy  than  the  prominence  given  to  this  and 
still  inferior  works. 

The  forms  of  romance  which  are  endemic  in  Burlington  House 
ha«e  become  almost  inevitably  forced  up  into  spasmodic  action. 
Take,  as  an  example,  a  figure,  “  Forsaken”  (1299),  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Bruce  Joy.  All  the  buttons  on  the  lady’s 
bosom  are  about  to  burst,  so  swelling  is  the  passion  within  her 
heart ;  while  agony,  torturing  torso  and  limb,  finds  an  exit  at  the 
toes.  As  for  the  woman’s  cataract  of  back  hair,’  there  has 
perhaps  been  nothing  quite  equal  to  it  since  the  time  when 
Coleridge,  in  the  “  Vale  of  Chamouni,”  described  wild  Alpine 
“  torrents  fiercely  glad,”  unceasing  in  their  thunder  and  eternal  in 
their  foam.  Such  art  is  much  more  easy  than  it  seems;  what 
is  really  difficult  is  moderation  and  reticence,  the  power  which 
resides  in  repose,  the  reserve  of  strength  beneath  external  action, 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  power  greater  than  that  put  forth. 
Classic  sculpture  owes  much  of  its  nobility  to  a  sense  of  omnipotence 
in  repose.  Mr.  Warrington  Wood,  in  “  St.  Michael  and  Satan  ”(1314), 
strives  to  redeem  a  trite  theme  by  the  intervention  of  four  wings, 
two  of  angel  and  two  of  demon ;  his  execution  affects  the  smooth 
surface  of  Canova.  Mr.  Pap  worth,  in  “  A.D.  33  ”  (1316),  essays 
the  perilous  problem  of  putting  into  marble  the  half-spiritual  and 
half-bodily  form  of  one  of  the  saints  who  rose  from  the  grave  at 
the  time  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  The  effort  shows  more  senti¬ 
ment  than  knowledge ;  the  outstretched  hand  is  not  unlike  a  spade. 
“Cupid  and  Psyche”  (1317),  by  Mr.  E.  Davis,  belongs  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  style  ot  nerveless  romance ;  this  and  other  groups  rely  for 
their  appeal  to  the  multitude  on  the  inherent  beauty  of  marble  when 
fresh  from  the  chisel.  Miss  Grant  has  studiously  thought  out  the 
figure  of  “Lady  Macbeth”  (1307),  though  the  conventional  classi¬ 
cism  of  the  style  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  a  Scotch  character. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  British  sculptors  do  not  work  out  national 
subjects,  past  and  present,  in  a  truly  national  spirit;  in  Northern 
latitudes — for  example,  in  Scotland  and  Scandinavia — there  lie 
rich  veins  of  poetic  thought  yet  unwrought  in  plastic  art.  The 
eternal  harping  on  one  Italian  string  becomes  wearisome.  Danish 
and  Swedish  sculptors  have  done  well  to  embody  local  myths ;  they 
have  modelled  Odin  and  Thor ;  and  Professor  Molin  of  Stockholm, 
in  “  The  Wrestlers,”  became  great  when  inspired  by  the  impetuous 
passion  of  Northern  races.  There  are  two  or  three  of  our  native 
sculptors,  however — Mr.  Leifchild,  for  example — who  gain  vigour 
by  converse  with  Michael  Angelo.  This  year  the  only  instance  of 
this  heroic  manner  is  the  figure  of  “  Philosophy  ”  (1318),  bv  Mr. 
Armstead,  A.R.A.  Also  to  be  commended  for  vigour,  though  not 
free  from  plagiarism,  is  “  A  Bo  wler  ”( 1 32  3) ,  by  Mr.  Stephens,  A.R.  A.; 

the  figure  has  evidently  been  adapted  from  one  or  more  of  the  Dis¬ 
coboli.  “  lone  ’  (1328),  by  Mr.  MacLean,  though  rather  juvenile 
in  manner,  has  promise ;  it  shows  obedience  without  servitude  to 
the  antique. 

Pictorial  and  picturesque  modes  of  treatment,  though  universally 
popular,  are  usually  so  pitiable  as  to  lie  beyond  the  possibility  of 


redemption.  “The  Fishwoman  of  Boulogne”  (1361),  by  M. 
Lormier,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  her  bonnet,  an  article  essen- 
tially  pictorial,  and  in  no  way  sculpturesque.  Also  under  the  class 
of  mere  genre  falls  “  ‘  ’Tis  My  Mamma  !  ’  ‘No;  Mine  !  ’  ”  (1334). 
Mr.  Ruddock,  in  such  a  tittle-tattle  title,  writes  the  character  of 
his  art.  “The  Twin  Naturalists  ”  (1366),  by  Mr.  Junck,  neces¬ 
sarily  suggests  a  naturalistic  treatment.  It  is  a  maxim  that  each 
art  is  best  when  it  maintains  intact  its  specific  character ;  “  pictorial 
sculpture  ”  is  a  hybrid  destructive  to  the  plastic  species. 

It  is  strange  how  ill  has  always  been  the  fate  of  Christian 
sculpture,  at  least  since  the  time  of  the  Pisani,  of  Donatello, 
Ghiberti,  and  a  few  others  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Even  the  lives  of  the  Saints  have  shone  less  honourably 
in  marble  than  on  canvas.  But  it  sometimes  happens  in  these 
eclectic  and  servile  times  that  sculpture  borrows  or  steals  from  her 
sister  painting,  as,  for  example,  in  “The  Group  of  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  Orphan  Children  ”  (1319),  by  Mr.  Ruddock.  This  com¬ 
position,  perhaps  slightly  varied,  may  be  bought  in  the  form  of  a 
modern  German  print  at  the  price  of  about  a  halfpenny.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  there  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  three  frames 
of  diminutive  terra-cottas,  representing  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  &c.  (4293-5),  by  Mr.  Tinworth. 
The  figures  are  puppets,  and  the  drama,  which  "degenerates  into 
rant,  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  action  in  a  marionette  theatre. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  “  Notes”  on  the  present  Academy,  with  accus¬ 
tomed  condescension  and  kindness,  first  lifts  the  artist  to  the  skies, 
only  to  drop  him  into  the  abyss ;  he  discovers  the  sculptor 
to  be  a  genius,  and  then  concludes  that,  “  for  all  Mr.  Tinworth  has 
learned  of  his  business,  he  might  as  well  have  lived  in  South 
Australia.” 

Terra-cottas  still  increase  in  number  ;  we  wish  it  could  be  added 
that  they  advance  in  merit.  The  French  artist,  M.  Dalou,  who  has 
in  our  Academy  appeared  at  his  best,  is  now  at  his  worst.  lie 
has  subjected  “Miss  Ileseltine”  (1351)  to  vivisectiop  in  the  eye¬ 
balls,  and  “Mr.  Hodgson,  A.R.A. (1358),  after  like  torture, 
appears  as  the  spectre  of  the  person  once  known  to  his  friends  and 
admirers  ;  the  hair  is  plaster  and  the  drapery  rags,  but,  as  some 
compensation,  the  beard,  though  apparently  of  sea-weed,  assumes 
the  magnificence  of  a  river  god.  A  terra-cotta  bust  (1405)  by 
Mr.  Ball  also  affects  slovenliness ;  indeed  the  drill  has  been  so 
recklessly  turned  into  the  beard  of  “  Robert  Leake,  Esq.,”  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  worm-eaten  block  of  rotten  wood.  Mr.  Lawson 
is  little  better  in  a  terra-cotta  of  “  John  Burr,  Esq.”  (1372).  Miss 
II.  Montalba  models  her  father  (1359)  in  a  style  which  by  its 
breadth  and  quietude  contrasts  favourably  with  the  surroundings. 
The  terra-cottas  seen  in  Belgium,  though  not  faultless,  are  better 
than  any  yet  produced  in  London. 

Italian  sculptors  have  never  so  abounded,  but  the  majority  are 
emasculate  ;  their  graceful  though  nerveless  figures  stand  on  a  par 
with  the  shop  goods  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Carrara.  A  pleasing 
incident,  however,  comes  from  the  colony  of  sculptors  at  Carrara. 
Signor  Lazzarini  sends  “  Innocence  ”  (1322)  ;  the  young  girl  clasps 
in  her  hands  a  bird ;  the  drapery  is  remarkably  delicate  in  its  folds, 
and  has  a  pretty  finesse  in  its  playful  flutter.  The  Milanese  sculptors 
have  long  made  their  profit  by  dexterous  manipulation  of  fancy  dress 
which  in  its  tucks,  hems,  and  fringes,  emulates  “  the  stitch,  stitch  ” 
of  the  milliner’s  needle.  Scarcely  the  best  of  the  kind  are  “  Blind 
Man’s  Buff”  (1329),  and  “A  Bit  of  Vanity”  (1331),  by  Signor 
Barzaghi,  and  “  You’re  Jealous  ”  (1327),  by  Signor  Zannoni.  But 
by  far  the  most  noteworthy  Italian  product  is  “  Le  Genie  de 
Franklin  ”  (1384),  by  Signor  Monteverde.  A  spritelike  figure, 
emblematic  of  Franklin,  brings  lightning  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Each  nerve  and  muscle  is  animated  as  by  electric  fire.  The 
modelling  in  its  pulsations  responds  to  the  conceiving  thought. 
The  whole  composition  is  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Milan. 
The  figure^  in  fact,  would  be  well  fitted  for  one  of  the  thousand 
pinnacles  of  the  great  cathedral  which  owes  its  protection  against 
thunderbolts  almost  as  much  to  science  as  to  saints. 

Portrait  sculpture  prospers  for  the  same  reasons  as  portrait¬ 
painting.  The  most  prominent  effigy  is  the  seated  “  Thomas 
Carlyle”  (1301),  by  Mr.  Boehm.  The  character  is  the  reverse  of 
exalted.  We  have  here,  not  the  Chelsea  philosopher  who, 
assuming  the  mission  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  pronounces  an  oracular 
“  Woe !  woe !  ”  but  we  are  rather  reminded  of  the  disguise  of 
“  Christopher  North,”  who  aired  his  literary  wares  in  a  dressing- 
gown  or  shooting-jacket.  Mr.  Boehm,  after  his  habit,  has  scarcely 
escaped  caricature.  A  tub  only  is  needed  for  the  personification 
of  a  modern  Diogenes.  Yet  Mr.  Ruslrin,  with  a  felicity  peculiar 
to  himself  of  pitchforking  praise  into  wrong  places,  exclaims, 

“  For  this  noble  piece  of  portraiture  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  express 
my  personal  gratitude.” 

Busts,  as  usual,  abound.  Among  the  best  are  “  The  Rev.  John 
Barlow”  (1271),  by  Mr.  Durham,  A.R.A.;  “Professor  W.  A. 
Miller”  (1272),  by  Mr.  Butler.  Also  may  be  commended 
“Alan  Grant,  Esq.”  (1249),  by  Miss  Grant,  and  “Mdlle.  de 
Breton”  (1250),  by  the  late  Mr.  Fuller.  WTe  may  mention,  not 
without  regret,  the  increasing  practice  of  marking  by  lines,  often 
incised  deeply,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  This  has  always  been  a  sign 
of  decadence,  and  is  one  of  the  melancholy  symptoms  that 
sculpture  nowadays  descends  from  high  abstractions  and  takes 
refuge  in  realism  and  picturesqueness.  We  cannot  leave  this 
pantheon  without  tendering  to  “  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spur¬ 
geon”  (1395),  and  “Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.”  (1402),  our  best 
thanks  for  enlivening  the  rather  dull  assemblage  by  the  broadest 
comic  character.  In  these  rude  blocks,  which  embody  brains, 
coats,  collars,  and  whiskers,  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  nature  ends  and 
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art  begins ;  but  Mr.  Adams-Acton  can  vouch  for  his  ideal  in  the 
shape °of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  while  Mr.  Gamble  holds 
himself  responsible  for  literal  truth  in  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B. 

Death  has  of  late  been  cruel  to  plastic  as  well  as  pictorial  art. 
Mr.  Fuller,  of  Florence,  pupil  of  Mr.  Power  the  American,  will 
be  remembered  by  “  Rhodope,”  &c.  He  was  romantic  in  concep¬ 
tion,  though  rather  amateurish  in  execution.  The  bust  before 
noticed  (1250)  exemplifies  his  tender  and  beauty-seeking  style. 
Mr.  Stevens  cannot  be  measured  till  what  he  may  have  left  of  the 
“  Wellington  Monument  for  St.  Paul’s  ”  is  brought  to  light.  His 
friends  held  faith  in  him  to  the  last,  and  if  their  kindly  verdict 
can  be  accepted,  the  nation  may  not  be  doomed  to  ultimate  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Foley  is  more  serious.  Sketch  models 
of  his  principal  works  collected  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
showclever  facility, especiallvin  throwing  a  figure  into  attitude,  with 
the  further  advantage  of  effective  costume.  In  the  Academy  the 
best-considered  portrait  statue  is  that  of  “  The  Late  Sir  Benjamin 
Lee  Guinness”  (1305).  The  bronze  full-length  of  “General 
Stonewall  Jackson”  (1325)  has  a  rather  interesting  history,  as  it  is 
the  result  of  a  subscription  spontaneously  organized  in  England,  on 
the  news  of  Jackson's  death,  to  show  respect  for  his  memory.  It 
has  been  executed  for  outdoor  exhibition ;  and  will,  in  fact,  as  soon 
as  the  Academy  closes,  be  set  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  City 
Park  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  the  Legislature  of  which  State  has, 
we  understand,  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  its  erection  and 
the  attendant  ceremonies.  The  marble  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (1330),  is  the  third  contribution 
which  Mr.  Foley’s  representatives  have  sent. 


REVIEWS. 


CAIRNES’S  LOGIC  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition,  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  of  Professor  Cairnes’s  lectures  on  the  character 
.and  method  of  political  economy.  The  lectures  were  originally 
delivered  at  Dublin  seventeen  years  ago,  and  will  doubtless  be  new 
to  most  of  the  rising  generation  of  students.  The  lucidity  and 
logical  coherence  of  Professor  Cairnes’s  writings  render  them  admi¬ 
rable  text-books  for  students,  as  well  as  useful  for  more  mature 
thinkers.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  them  after  being  vexed  by 
the  vague  sentimentalisms  which  one  class  of  writers  oppose  to 
sound  reason,  or  the  pompous  phraseology  which  a  still  more 
objectionable  class  would  substitute  for  reasoning.  Professor 
Cairnes,  as  we  need  not  say,  is  a  disciple  of  the  school  represented 
by  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  Mill,  and  a  disciple  who  has 
distinctly  extended  and  improved  the  teaching  of  his  predecessors. 
He  believes,  therefore,  in  the  scientific  character  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  and  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  living  writer  to  justify 
his  belief.  His  discussions,  for  example,  of  the  effect  of  the  gold  dis¬ 
coveries  upon  commerce  are  probably  the  best  specimen  that  could  be 
mentioned  of  a  scientific  examination  of  an  economical  problem.  At 
the  same  time  Professor  Cairnes  is  too  sound  and  cautious  a  thinker 
to  sanction  the  exaggerated  claims  sometimes  put  forward  by  more 
pretentious  teachers.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
advancing  a  science  by  using  mathematical  formula;  when  we  can 
know  neither  the  numerical  value  of  the  quantities  involved  nor 
the  form  of  the  functions  by  which  they  are  connected.  He  warns 
his  hearers  against  the  attempt  to  advance  beyond  the  limits 
necessarily  fixed  by  the  character  of  the  primary  data  of  the  study, 
as  carefully  as  he  insists  upon  the  accuracy  and  value  of  its  legiti¬ 
mate  generalizations.  Though,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say, 
we  differ  to  some  extent  from  his  mode  of  stating  the  scientific 
claims  of  the  study,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  actual  defi¬ 
nition  of  its  true  province. 

Professor  Cairnes  begins  by  defining  the  relation  of  political 
economy  to  other  sciences.  It  is,  he  says,  “  a  science  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  astronomy,  dynamics,  chemistry,  and  physiology 
are  sciences  ”  ;  differing  from  them  in  its  subject-matter,  but  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  general  aims  and  character.  It  takes  for  granted 
certain  laws  of  matter  and  mind  which  are  investigated  by  the 
sister  sciences,  and  is  gubject  to  various  limitations  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  its  materials.  The  vast  complexity  of  the  facts  makes  it 
impossible  to  apply  the  ordinary  inductive  method :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  starts  “  with  a  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes  ” — that 
is  to  say,  of  certain  human  desires  which  are  in  economy  what 
the  physical  forces  are  in  astronomy — and  is  thus  at  once  in  a 
position  only  reached  by  other  sciences  after  ages  of  inquiry.  It 
needs  no  experiment  to  show  what  are  the  motives  which  induce 
men  to  accumulate  wealth.  It  can  thus  deduce  many  laws,  though 
the  process  of  verification  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  complexity  of 
the  phenomena.  It  cannot  try  experiments,  but  a  judicious  use  of 
hypothetical  cases  may  supply  in  some  cases  an  equally  efficacious 
expedient.  There  are  some  statements  here  which  appear  to  us  to 
require  qualification,  though  they  are  illustrated  with  much 
felicity.  The  general  view  of  the  study,  however,  is  doubtless 
correct ;  and  the  lectures  which  form  the  last  half  of  the  book 
contain  an  exposition  of  the  true  aims  and  methods  of  the  econo¬ 
mist  against  which  we  can  bring  no  cavils.  Professor  Cairnes 
explains  with  his  usual  good  sense  the  bearing  upon  economical 
conclusions  of  the  necessary  deficiency  of  the  science  in  precise 
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quantitative  accuracy.  He  points  out  the  true  use  of  definitions 
of  economical  terms ;  and  we  can  only  regret  that  his  remarks 
could  not  have  been  laid  to  heart  by  some  of  the  eager  disputants 
who  have  discredited  political  economy  by  a  fruitless  logo¬ 
machy  more  worthy  of  transcendental  metaphysicians  than 
of  men  of  science.  The  moral  of  the  book  is  pointed  by 
two  excellent  lectures  discussing  briefly  the  Malthusian  doctrine 
of  population  and  Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent.  We  might  be  half 
disposed  for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  republishing  con¬ 
futations  of  certain  writers  who  some  twenty  years  ago  thought 
that  they  were  refuting  Ricardo  and  Malthus  by  totally  irrelevant 
"arguments.  But  the  doubt  disappears  on  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion.  The  misrepresentations  which  Professor  Cairnes  attacks  are 
alive  at  the  present  day.  There  are  still  writers  who  fancy  that 
Malthus  has  been  “  refuted,”  and  that  his  doctrine  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  some  countries  grow  rich — that  is  to  say,  that 
their  productiveness  has  increfsed  more  rapidly  than  their  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is  at  this  day  what  calls  itself  a  school  of  economists 
in  an  American  city,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  “  refuting  ”  Ricardo 
by  arguing  historically  that  early  colonists  begin  by  cultivating  the 
most  accessible  instead  of  the  most  fertile  soils.  Such  fallacies,  it 
may  be  said,  need  not  be  again  refuted,  because  the  persons  who 
reproduce  them  require  to  be  educated  before  they  can  be 
convinced.  The  vitality  of  the  misconceptions  shows  that 
there  are  many  people  in  a  state  of  such  logical  incapacity  that 
a  writer  of  Professor  Cairnes’s  calibre  is  necessarily  firing  over  their 
heads.  We  must  reply  that,  as  a  ship  can  be  often  stopped  by  a 
gun  fired  above  it,  so  a  confused  intellect  may  be  awed  by  a  reply 
which  it  cannot  understand.  And,  moreover,  the  errors,  however 
palpable,  are  precisely  those  which  beset  a  student  during  the  early 
period  of  his  educational  course.  Nothing  could  be  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  point  out  to  him  the  fallacies  which  he  ought  to  avoid 
than  these  lectures,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  observe  that  they 
are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  at 
Cambridge.  It  would  be  difficult  in  the  same  space  to  find  a  better 
field  for  intellectual  gymnastics  than  will  be  provided  for  young- 
men  wrestling  with  the  tough  logic  of  Professor  Cairnes’s  pages. 

We  must,  however,  briefly  indicate  the  reasons  which  make 
us  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  some  of  the  preceding 
teaching,  or  at  least  with  the  form  of  expression.  Professor 
Cairnes,  we  have  seen,  states  that  the  economist  “  starts  with  a 
knowledge  of  ultimate  causes.”  The  economist  takes  for  his  first 
principles  certain  “  paramount  mental  principles,”  such  as  “  the 
general  desire  for  physical  well-being  and  for  wealth  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  it.”  He  deduces  from  these  principles,  the  nature  of 
which  is  the  proper  field  of  the  psychologist,  certain  conclusions 
which  have  only  a  “  hypothetical  ”  validity — that  is  to  say,  which 
are  only  true  so  far  as  the  supposed  principles  are  not  counteracted 
by  others,  but  which,  on  that  assumption,  are  rigorously  true.  There 
are  some  obvious  limitations  to  this  statement,  which,  without 
them,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  In  the  first  place,  the 
economist  does  not  know  the  “  ultimate  causes,”  except  in  a  very 
vague  sense.  He  cannot 'give  any  quantitative  statement  as  to 
their  relations.  He  knows  in  a  general  way  that  people  prefer 
kalf-a-crown  to  a  florin,  and  generally  act  upon  that  preference. 
But  he  does  not  know,  nor  does  anybody  know,  what  is  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  love,  for  example,  of  money  and  the  love  of 
idleness.  He  is  not  in  possession,  that  is,  of  a  calculus  of  human 
motives,  and  cannot  be  in  possession  of  such  a  calculus  till 
psychology  has  become  what  it  probably  never  will  become.  The 
theory  that  such  a  calculus  may  be  devised,  and  that  mathe¬ 
matical  expression  may  then  be  found  for  the  various  forces  by 
which  wealth  is  distributed,  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  premature 
attempts  to  elevate  political  economy_  to  the  rank  of  an  exact 
science  which  Professor  Cairnes  most  properly  repudiates.  Nor, 
again,  do  we  think  that  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  are  really 
deducible  from  the  supposed  first  principles  that  man  is  a  being 
actuated  by  a  desire  for  wealth,  and  that  he  is  placed  in  a  world 
where  the  production  of  wealth  is  subjected  to  certain  material  re¬ 
strictions.  These  principles  are  equally  true  of  a  perfectly  savage  state, 
where  none  of  the  laws  of  value,  of  rent,  or  profit  would  be  applicable. 
The  economist  requires  something  more  before  he  can  move  a  step 
from  his  first  principles.  He  requires  sociological  as  well  as 
psychological  data.  He  requires,  that  is,  to  know  roughly  what  is 
the  actual  distribution  of  society.  He  assumes  that  society  is 
differentiated  into  certain  classes,  that  there  are  certain  laws  which 
regulate  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  free 
competition  in  certain  respects  between  classes  and  individuals ; 
he  has  to  understand  the  machinery  of  money,  the  laws  of  landed 
property,  and  so  forth ;  and  none  of  these  essential  data  can  be 
deduced  from  the  mere  abstract  consideration  of  man  as  a  selfish 
money-getting  animal,  and  of  the  limited  field  for  the  production  of 
wealth.  All  that  he  takes  from  psychology  is  the  general  assump¬ 
tion  that  men  will  continue  to  act  more  or  less  for  their  own  in¬ 
terest  under  the  conditions  actually  observed  to  exist.  And  there¬ 
fore  political  economy  differs  from  such  sciences  as  astronomy  or 
chemistry  in  that  the  economist  takes  for  his  primary  data 
empirical  truths  which  are  obviously  derivative  and  have  not  the 
character  of  ultimate  laws  of  nature.  The  astronomer  assumes 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  absolutely  and  invariably  true,  or 
so  nearly  true  that  he  may  neglect  any  infinitesimal  errors. 
The  political  economist  must  admit  that  the  law  of  rent 
depends  upon  a  certain  social  order,  which,  for  anything  he 
knows,  may  admit  of  indefinite  modification.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  law  of  rent  is  less  true  than  the  law  of  gravitation.  A 
fact  is  a  fact,  however  general  or  particular.  But  it  does  follow 
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that  political  economy  has  a  much  more  limited  field  than  the  true 
sciences.  It  has  not  laid  bare  the  ultimate  forces  or  traced  them 
to  their  source  in  human  nature  ;  but  has  only  to  do  with  certain 
special  modifications  and  results. 

We  may  illustrate  this  view,  which  we  have  not  here  space 
to  elaborate,  by  an  obvious  analogy.  A  man  might  discover 
a  great  many  highly  useful  truths  about  a  particular  machine, 
say  a  clock,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  any  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  physical  laws  involved  in  it.  After  examining  its  con¬ 
struction  he  would  be  able  to  see  that  the  descent  of  the  weight 
involved  the  motion  of  the  hands  ;  he  would  be  able  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  some  theorists  w'lio  had  supposed  that  a  clock  would  go 
equally  well  without  its  pendulum,  or  that  the  wheels  moved  the 
weight,  or  who  had  devised  some  ingenious  scheme  for  perpetual 
motion.  He  would  assume  that  a  weight  tended  to  descend  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  that  a  chain  would 
transmit  force  without  knowing  itS|  chemical  composition  or  the 
laws  of  molecular  action.  But  when  he  had  fully  examined  the 
machinery  he  would  come  to  a  stop,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  a  more  general  theory  of  mechanism  until  he  had  investi¬ 
gated  the  working  of  some  of  the  forces  whose  general  tendency  he 
takes  for  granted.  Political  economy  is  limited  iu  a  somewhat  similar 
way.  Society  is  sometimes  compared  to  a  machine,  and  sometimes 
to  a  living  organism.  It  is,  in  fact,  both ;  and  we  should  say  that 
the  economist  considers  the  mechanical  laws,  but  cannot  penetrate 
to  those  vital  laws  of  growth  upon  which  the  mechanical  laws 
ultimately  depend.  He  can  point  out  the  wheels  and  pulleys  by 
which  wealth  is  actually  distributed,  but  he  canuot  at  all  say  how 
these  wheels  and  pulleys  come  to  be  such  as  they  are  and  no  other. 
That  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist,  the  physiologist,  the  historian,  and  other  inquirers.  And 
thus  the  economist,  however  sound  his  conclusions,  can  only  push 
his  investigations  to  that  point  at  which  he  has  to  call  in  the  help 
of  profounder  studies.  Such  considerations  explain  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  the  science  gives  accurate  results.  They  do 
not  imply  that  it  is  without  value;  on  the  contrary,  they  show  that 
it  has  immense  value ;  but  they  explain  the  fact — for  so  we  take  it 
to  be — that  political  economy  does  not,  like  the  true  sciences,  lead 
to  ever  new  discoveries  of  wider  generalizations.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  Professor  Cairnes  would  agree  with  us.  He  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regard  political  economy  as  limited  chiefly  by  the  absence 
of  quantitative  precision  in  its  data  ;  and  that  consideration  alone  is 
enough  to  restrain  him  practically  within  the  same  bounds  which 
we  should  assign.  The  difference  between  us  is  probably  more  in 
expression  than  in  reality  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the 
soundness  and  clearness  of  his  general  views. 


MACCOLL  OX  THE  PURCHAS  JUDGMENT.* 

IN  a  somewhat  ungainly  volume,  which  has  the  single  recom¬ 
mendation  of  large  print,  Mr.  MacColl  has  published  a  series  of 
letters,  addressed  to  Lord  Selborne,  of  remarkable  interest  and 
power.  Lord  Selborne  is  not  committed,  of  course,  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  permitted  these  letters  to  be  addressed  to  him,  to  the 
opinions  of  their  writer.  But,  considering  the  subject-matter  of 
Mr.  MacColl’s  book,  it  is  not  without  considerable  significance  that 
that  eminent  lawyer,  who  must  of  necessity  be  a  member  of  any 
conceivable  court  of  final  appeal,  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  con¬ 
nected,  however  remotely,  with  this  grave  and  able  impeachment 
of  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of  certain  recent  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  ecclesiastical  cause*. 
It  is  against  the  judgment  in  the  famous  case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas 
in’particular  that  Mr.  MaeColl  directs  his  formidable  assault.  The 
Purchas  judgment  has  already  received  some  most  damaging  criti¬ 
cism,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  venerable  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  and 
from  Mr.  Beresfcrd  Hope  (in  his  recent  volume,  reviewed  by  us 
about  six  months  ago),  not  to  mention  a  host  of  minor  antagonists. 
But  Mr.  MacColl  has  now  dealt  it  a  blow  which  ought  to  be  fatal 
if  English  justice  and  English  law  are  to  maintain  their  character 
for  purity  and  independence.  It  seems  to  us  indeed  that,  unless 
the  arguments  of  this  new  assailant  can  be  refuted,  the  reversal 
of  that  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  ought  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

It  is  this  which  gives  to  ordinary  men  of  the  world  an  interest 
in  the  matter.  We  have  no  intention  of  asking  our  readers  to 
follow  Mr.  MacColl  in  his  discussions  about  sacerdotalism  and 
ritualism.  That  controversy  is  more  fit  for  a  theological  journal. 
But  the  question  of  the  fair  administration  of  the  law  affects  us 
all.  Mr.  MacColl’s  first  letter,  on  Lawlessness,  was  provoked  (as 
its  title  indicates)  by  the  Bishop  of  London’s  offensive  imputation 
of  avofxia  to  such  of  his  clergy  as  did  not  render  an  immediate 
obedience  to  the  rulings  of  the  Purchas  judgment.  He  shows,  by 
a  masterly  argument,  supported  by  great  names  and  by  memorable 
examples,  that  it  is  not  lawless  to  disobey  unjust  laws ;  and  he 
proves  conclusively,  as  we  think,  that  the  Purchas  judgment  is 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of  action  on  which  the 
Court  that  gave  it  professes  to  rely ;  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
former  decisions  of  the  same  Court ;  and  that  it  is — as  Sir  J.  T. 
Coleridge  expressed  it — a  miscarriage  of  justice.  That  judgment 
was  given  in  an  undefended  suit ;  and  a  rehearing  of  the  case  was 
refused,  by  a  high-handed  stroke  of  policy.  Until  this  dis¬ 
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credited  judgment  shall  be  confirmed,  after  full  argument  on  both 
sides,  by  a  Court  beyond  suspicion  of  bias,  or  of  being  packed  for 
the  occasion  (which  was  the  fatal  blot  in  the  constitution  of  the 
moribund,  if  not  defunct,  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  ecclesiastical  cases),  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  premature  to  accuse 
of  lawlessness  those  of  the  clergy  who  decline  to  obey  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  extreme  irritation  has  been  felt 
by  that  large  and  important  section  of  the  clergy  against  whom 
this  imputation  of  lawlessness  was  thus  lightly  brought.  English¬ 
men  are  naturally  a  law-abiding  people.  Add.  certainly  clergymen 
ought  to  be,  above  all  others,  conspicuous  for  their  obedience  to 
lawful  authority.  There  was  a  special  sting  in  the  accusation. 
Those  aggrieved  by  it  could  not  but  remember  that  the  party  to 
which  they  belonged  had  been  distinguished,  above  all  things,  by 
what  was  called  by  their  enemies  a  Pharisaical  obedience  to  the 
rubrical  law  of  the  Church.  Think,  for  instance,  at  what  sacrifice 
of  time  and  health  and  money  multitudes  of  them  have  said  daily 
prayers  in  their  churches  because  an  almost  forgotten  rubric 
enjoined  it.  They  had  been  ridiculed  and  even  persecuted  for  years 
and  years  because  their  consciences  compelled  them  to  obey  the 
ritual  prescriptions  of  the  Prayer-Book  to  which  they  had  declared 
their  assent.  And  now  the  tables  were  turned  against  them.  The 
new  judgment  was  plainly  contrary  to  former  explicit  decisions  of 
the  same  Court.  Not  even  a  lawyer — as  the  Lord  Chancellor  him¬ 
self  said  in  the  House  of  Lords — could  reconcile  two  contraries 
together.  The  judgment  was  seen  byall  competent  critics  to  be  weak, 
and  based  on  ignorance  and  misapprehension  of  the  true  facts  of  the 
case.  Added  to  which  was  a  deep  sense  of  the  serious  injustice  done  to 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  suit.  Mr.  Purchas  was  a  most  unwise 
and  eccentric  person,  who  ought  to  have  been  passed  over  with  con¬ 
temptuous  neglect.  Now  he  was  made  a  martyr.  He  had  been 
acquitted  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  but  was  condemned  on  all  points 
upon  appeal.  The  judgment  admitted  that  the  matters  in  dispute 
were  full  of  perplexity  and  ambiguity.  Yet  crushing  costs  were 
awarded  in  this  undefended  case  against  a  man  who  had  been  too 
poor  to  employ  counsel  in  his  defence ;  and  when,  having  obtained 
pecuniary  aid,  he  asked  for  a  re-hearing  of  the  case,  he  was  denied. 
And  there  was  this  further  aggravation  of  the  injustice.  Two  of 
the  four  Judges  were  ecclesiastics,  who  could  scarcely  have- 
approached  the  case  without  a  bias  adverse  to  the  defendant,  since, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  all  their  lives  understood  the  disputed 
rubrics  in  a  contrary  sense.  In  the  particular  matter  of  the  vest¬ 
ments  their  present  decision  condemned  their  own  former  practice 
quite  as  much  as  it  did  that  of  the  defendant.  It  was  now  declared 
that  a  canon  of  1604  overruled  the  rubric  of  1662.  Well  and 
good.  But  the  two  Episcopal  Judges  had  never  in  their  lives  worn 
the  cope,  which  they  now  declared  that  the  said  canon  stringently 
enjoined.  One  would  have  thought  that,  under  this  sense  of  self- 
convictiou,  they  would  at  least  have  spared  poor  Mr.  Purchas  his 
costs,  if  indeed  they  did  not  themselves  pay  them  for  him.  But, 
as  a  fact,  one  of  these  two  prelates  has,  with  singular  inconsistency, 
never  thought  it  worth  while  in  his  own  person  to  obey  the  canon 
to  which  he  has  himself  helped  to  give  a  new  penal  force.  It  has 
never  been  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  provided  or 
worn  a  cope.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  said  to  have  worn  one 
ever  since  the  Purchas  judgment,  to  which  he  was  party,  and  is 
so  far  consistent.  Perhaps  his  clergy  need  not  have  winced  under 
his  imputation  of  avofiia,  for  it  may  have  been  intended,  not  so 
much  for  them,  as,  by  a  subtle  irony,  for  his  archiepiscopal  col¬ 
league  in  the  Judicial  Committee. 

We  have  always  felt  that  this  is  a  very  serious  state  of  things. 
The  law,  in  such  matters  as  these  more  especially,  ought  to  carry 
with  it  its  own  justification.  It  is  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  to 
say  the  least,  to  do  violence,  in  confessedly  ambiguous  points,  to 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy. 
What  adds  considerably  to  the  hardship  of  the  case  is  the  fact 
that,  in  the  present  relations  of  Church  and  State,  any  revision  of 
the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  well  nigh  impossible.  Afinalcourtof 
appeal  in  such  matters  ought  undoubtedly  to  lean  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  rather  than  to  a  restrictive  system  of  interpretation.  In  dubiis 
libertas  is  a  very  wise  maxim.  No  good  ever  came  of  attempting 
to  enforce  a  too  rigid  uniformity  of  practice.  It  seems  to  us  that 
disruption  must  inevitably  follow  a  policy  of  compelling  the  various- 
historical  schools  of  thought  within  the  Church  of  England  to 
conform  to  an  absolute  identity  of  ceremonial  and  practice.  And 
we  should  say  just  the  same  if  the  reversal  of  the  Purchas  judg¬ 
ment  were  made  an  occasion  by  hot-headed  zealots  for  putting  an 
intolerable  constraint  on  Churchmen  of  the  Broad  or  Evangelical 
schools. 

Every  observer  must  view  with  some  anxiety  the  extraordinary 
popular  delusion  which  returned  Dr.  Kenealy  for  Stoke.  It  is  a 
true  cause  of  alarm  that  vast  bodies  of  our  electors  should  have 
conceived  such  a  distrust  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
as  to  make  them  doubt  the  justice  of  Arthur  Orton’s  penal  servitude. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  mischievous  that  our  educated  classes 
should  have  real  cause  for  suspecting  that  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
is  possible,  even  in  the  final  court  of  appeal,  in  questions  which 
appeal  to  the  popular  prejudices  or  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  day.  We  are  quite  sure,  on  these  grounds,  that  a  new  judicial 
consideration  of  the  main  points  raised  in  the  Purchas  case  is  in 
all  respects  necessary.  This  conviction  will  be  strengthened  in 
every  fair  mind  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  MacColl’s  elaborate  indictment 
against  the  justice  of  Mr.  Purckas’s  condemnation.  We  would 
call  particular  attention  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  judgment  in 
the  Purchas  case  with  the  leading  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  itself  in  the  Gorham  case,  the  first  of  a  melan- 
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choly  series,  for  its  general  guidance  in  ecclesiastical  cases.  That 
judgment  declared  as  follows: — “  We  agree  with  Sir  W  illiam 
Scott  in  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  in  Stone’s  case,  in  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London ;  ‘  That  if  any  Article  is  really  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  dubious  interpretation,  it  would  be  highly  improper  that 
this  Court  should  fix  on  one  meaning  and  prosecute  all  those  who 
held  a  contrary  opinion  regarding  its  interpretation.’  ”  Surely  these 
are  weighty  words,  and  enunciate  a  true  principle.  Applied  to  the 
matters^ n  dispute,  as  to  the  force  of  certain  rubrics,  which  are 
most  difficult,  or  (as  many  think)  impossible,  to  be  reconciled 
with  others,  is  it  not  plain  that  a  diverse  interpretation 
of  them  should  be  permitted  ?  After  dwelling  on  this, 
Mr.  MacColl  points  out  in  detail  some  amazing  blunders  in  fact,  or 
quotation,  or  argument,  in  previous  judgments  of  the  Judicial 
Committee.  Some  of  these  are,  as  he  truly  says,  such  as  would 
justify  any  examining  chaplain  in  refusing  ordination  to  a  can¬ 
didate  who  should  make*  them.  Sometimes,  as  in  Liddell  v. 
Westerton,  a  disgraceful  mistake  has  been  subsequently  corrected, 
without  explanation  or  apology.  Thus,  the  Court  at  first  de¬ 
clared  that  in  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  the 
prayer  of  consecration  had  been  “  omitted.”  The  blunder  was 
tacitly  corrected  thus:— “  Material  alterations  were  introduced  in 
the  prayer  of  consecration.”  Then,  again,  as  to  the  rule  laid  down 
in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  that  omission  is  prohibition  (contrary 
to  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  “  Quae  lex  non  jubet  permittit  ”), 
Dr.  Stephens,  in  his  argument  in  Sheppard  v.  Bennett,  reduced  it 
to  an  absurdity  by  contending,  to  the  amazement  of  the  J udges, 
of  whom  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  one,  that  no  manual  acts 
at  all  were  allowed  to  the  celebrant,  not  even  the  taking  of  the 
paten  or  chalice  into  his  hands,  under  the  Second  Prayer-Book, 
in  which  the  direction  to  perform  the  necessary  manual  acts  had 
been  omitted. 

In  discussing  the  Purchas  judgment  itself,  Mr.  MacColl  deals 
first  with  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  and  argues,  under  the  shelter 
of  such  names  as  those  of  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  and  Lord  Justice 
James,  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  grammatical  and 
logical,  and  even  legal,  meaning  of  its  words  as  now  standing  in 
the  Prayer-Book.  The  Purchas  judgment  attempted  to  explain 
away  the  simple  force  of  these  words  by  reference  to  previous  his¬ 
torical  considerations,  and  finally  overruled  the  rubric  altogether 
by  interpreting  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  canon  passed 
in  1604,  fifty-eight  years  before.  Mr.  MacColl  shows  that  their 
lordships  entirely  misconceived  the  previous  history  of  rubrical 
controversy.  Of  course  we  cannot  follow  him  in  his  discussion. 
But  he  proves  satisfactorily,  we  think,  that  Elizabeth  s  Advertise¬ 
ments  were  aimed  at  the  Puritanism  of  the  time,  and  not  the 
other  way.  In  no  case  could  they  have  repealed  a  rubric  ;  but  in 
reality  thev  were  directed  against  defect,  not  against  excess,  in 
ritual.  In  truth,  the  Judicial  Committee,  when  deciding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  existing  rubic  of  1662,  seem  to  have  misapprehended, 
not  only  the  then  actual  condition  of  the  Church,  after  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  but  the  whole  previous  course,  of  the 
struggle  between  the  supporters  of  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
ritual  within  the  Church.  That,  in  spite  of  any  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  however  rigidly  enforced,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
maximum  of  allowable  ritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  minimum  of 
compulsory  obligation  on  the  other,  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  MacColl’ s  arguments.  And  this 
too  is  surely  the  dictate  of  common  sense.  In  continuation  Mr. 
MacColl  discusses  minutely  the  rulings  of  the  Purchas  judg¬ 
ment  on  other  points  of  dispute,  such  as  the  use  of  lights,  of 
wafer-bread,  and  of  the  mixed  chalice,  and  more  especially  of  the 
celebrant’s  position,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  general 
result.  The  details  of  the  controversies  are  perplexed  and  tedious, 
and  extremely  uninteresting  to  those  not  concerned  with  them. 
But  any  who  feel  the  importance  of  an  impartial  administration  of 
the  law  will  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
serious  charges  here  brought,  not  for  the  first  time,  against  the  last 
ecclesiastical  utterances  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  .  Privy 
Council.  Mr.  MacColl  advertises  within  two  months  of  his  first 
publication  a  second  edition  of  his  ponderous  volume,  with  further 
proofs  of  his  arguments.  The  rapid  sale  of  an  expensive  book  on 
such  a  subject  as  this  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the 
questions  here  raised.  Mr.  MacColl  may  fairly  claim  that  no  an¬ 
swer  to  his  criticisms  has  even  been  attempted.  \V  e  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  that,  before  any  action  is  taken 
under  the  Public  \V  orship  Regulation  Act,  the  questions  in  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas  should  be  reheard,  after  full 
argument,  by  a  competent  and  unbiassed  tribunal.  To  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  most  desirable  end  Mr.  MacColl’s  volume  will  have 
most  powerfully  contributed. 


BAXLEY’S  SPAIN  AND  GASIvELL’S  ALGERIA.* 

BOOKS  of  travel  come  so  thick  upon  us  that  we  must  perforce 
sometimes  group  them,  and  Spain  and  Barbary,  whatever 
system  of  arrangement  may  be  adopted,  will  naturally  fall  under 
the  same  head.  They  form  one  region  according  to  physical 
geography,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of 
^kingdoms  or  continents,  and  does  not  even  recognize  such  an  aeci- 

*  Spain  :  Art  Remains  and  Art  Realities ;  Painters .  Priests,  and  Princes, 
Sfc.  By  II.  Willis  Baxley,  M.D.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1875. 
Algeria  as  It  Is.  Bv'  George  Gaskell.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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dent  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  very  much  alike  in 
climate,  scenery,  and  natural  products,  and  we  have  no  less  . an 
authority  than  the  Spanish  patriot  Serior  Castelar  for  believing 
that  Spaniards  and  Moors  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  people.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is  clear  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  “  Africa  begins  at  the 
Pyrenees”  than  in  the  swaggering  French  mot  “  II  n’y  a  plus  de 
Pyrenees.”  There  is  another  resemblance  between  these  two 
countries  which  no  doubt  will  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  frequent 
circulating  libraries  or  read  publishers’  advertisements.  Whether 
it  is  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  the  dryness  of  the  air  we  cannot  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  both  Spain  and  Algeria  produce  in  a  great 
many  travellers  a  kind  of  feverish  restlessness  which  seems  to  be 
only  relieved  by  writing  a  book,  and  the  fever  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  or  two  curious  hallucinations.  One.  is  that  the 
reading  public  wants  the  book.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  delusion 
common  to  all  bookmakers,  sedentary  or  vagabond,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  Spanish,  or  Algerian,  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
any  travellers.  Another  is  that  the  writers  are,  in  some,  sort, 
enterprising  explorers,  and  that  everything  they  see  is  an 
original  discovery  of  their  own,  of  which  they,  are  in  conscience 
bound  to  give  a  full  and  elaborate  account  to  their  lellow-creatures 
at  home.  When  this  kind  of  “  Sckreibfeber,”  as  the  Germans 
would  call  it,  seizes  a  patient,  he  becomes  completely  oblivious  of 
all  the  works  of  previous  travellers  over  the  same  ground.  YV  ithin 
the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  probably  a  dozen  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Toledo,  each  of  them  executed  in  the  manner  of  an  account 
ofTimbuctoo.  But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  all  is  the 
facility  with  which  they  persuade  themselves  that  ,  pages  of 
guide-book,  assimilated,  and  then  reproduced  with  a  sprinkling  of 
epithets  and  personal  touches,  are  their  own  original  composition, 
and  the  result  of  independent  observation.  Why  should  they  be 
at  such  pains  to  inform  us  that  they  were  powerfully  impressed  by 
the  imposing  mass  of  the  Cathedral,  towering  in  solemn  grandeur 
above  the  busy  throng  of  the  market-place,  when  it  is  stated  ex¬ 
pressly  in  the  guide-book  that  the  view  in  question  cannot  fail  to 
impress  every  traveller  ?  or  why  set  forth  so  elaborately  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  the  nave,  when  the  figures  are  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  authority  from  which  they  were  taken  ?  It 
would  be  perhaps  a  good  rule,  if  it  could  only  be  enforced,  that  when 
once  a  country  has  come  to  require  a  handbook  or  guide-book  of 
any  sort,  it  should  be  considered  as  exhausted  for  bookmaking 
purposes,  and  incapable  of  yielding  any  more  “  impressions  ”  for 
wandering  scribblers.  Rigidly  entorced,  it  would  no  doubt  now 
and  then  deprive  us  of  a  good  and  pleasant  book,  like  Mr.  Rose’s 
Untrodden  Spain  for  instance,  but  it  would  spare  us  the  infliction 
of  a  great  deal  of  twaddle.  At  any  rate  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  tourists  are  not  justified  in  filling  their  books 
with  descriptions  of  places  and  things  which  are  to  be  found 
already  described  by  Messrs.  Murray,  Baedeker,  O’Shea,  J oanne, 
and  others,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  doing 
so  their  desire  to  afford  instruction  and  information  to  their  fellow- 
travellers. 

The  general  recognition  of  some  such  rule  as  this  would  have 
saved  ns  the  tiresome  task  of  going  through  Dr.  Baxley’s  two  stout 
volumes  on  Spain,  which  form  about  as  uncalled  for  a  book  as  ever 
came  under  even  a  reviewer’s  notice.  But  that  is  not  its  only 
fault.  It  is  not  very  lively  work  going  over  the  Escorial  or  the 
Alhambra  for  about  the  fiftieth  time  with  a  loquacious  cicerone, 
but  Dr.  Baxley’s  loquacity  is  of  a  peculiarly  oppressive  sort.  In 
these  days  of  promiscuous  authorship  and  rapid  writing,  queer 
specimens  of  style  are  not  uncommon,  but  a  queerer  style  than  that 
of  these  volumes  we  have  seldom  met.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
it,  but  perhaps  if  we  say  it  is  a  kind  of  invertebrate  Johnsonese  we 
shall  be  giving  as  good  an  idea  of  it  as  is  possible.  It  is  pompous 
and  ponderous  in  the  highest  degree,  but  its  organic  structure  is  of 
the  very  lowest  possible  type.  Its  sentences  have  neither  head,  nor 
tail,  and  maybe  divided  anywhere  without  any  perceptible  injury 
to  the  sense,  which  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the 
author’s  notions  of  punctuation  are  of  the  vaguest.  Here  is  a  sample 
taken  at  random : — 

It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  the  Peninsula  is  attractive  in  all  its  aspects 
of  physical  and  moral  life.  But,  that  in  view  of  what  is  seen  elsewhere, 
Spain— of  which  it  is  proposed  especially  to  speak— is  not  everywhere  so 
uninteresting  to  the  eye  ;  not  so  deeply  debased  in  social,  moral,  and  poli¬ 
tical  being  ;  so  incapable  of  reformatory  purpose  and  effort ;  so  regardless  of 
law  and  order  ;  so  indifferent  to  the'  good  opinion  of  mankind  ;  as  to 
be  exceptionally  lost  to  all  hope  of  redemption,  in  Church,  State,  and 
Estate  as  some  superficial,  hasty,  and  prejudiced  observers  would  have  us 
think. 

Not  that  it  is  always  such  plain  sailing  as  this;  there  are 
grammatical  difficulties  as  trying  as  any  in  the  pages  of  the  most 
headlong  novelist.  For  instance,  of  a  Leonardo  in  the  picture 
gallery  at  Valencia  it  is  said : — 

How  Italy  allowed  it  to  stray  to  Spain  ;  and  how,  having  reached  here, 
the  Valencians  have  been  able  to  resist  foreign  force,  and  gold,  to  get 
possession  of  it,  are  surprising. 

Dr.  Baxley,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  difficult,  and,  besides,  he  is 
dry ;  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
throws  in  a  joke  now  and  again.  But  his  jokes,  though  well 
meant,  are  not  very  potent  lubricants.  Here  is  one  of  them  with 
his  own  italics : — 

—a  Moorish  portal  covered  with  arabesque,  leading  to  a  court,  in  which 
Donkeys — the  most  useful  and  therefore  noble  of  all  the  Dons  of  Spain — 
are  to  be  seen  panniered,  and  being  loaded  with  charcoal. 

Indeed,  as  regards  dryness,  he  really  stands  unrivalled.  No 
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matter  what  subject  he  touches,  the  romance  of  Moorish  history 
or  the  sentiment  of  Murillo’s  pictures,  Oastelar’s  politics  or 
the  functions  of  a  picador,  he  contrives  to  give  it  to  the 
reader  as  dry  as  pumice-stone  or  Bath  brick,  lie  would  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  Garibaldi  and  Prince  Torlonia  in  their 
scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  Campagna.  A  description  from 
his  pen  would  dry  the  Pontine  marshes.  If  he  had  some  un¬ 
familiar  region  to  describe,  Manchu  Tartary,  or  the  shores  of 
Tanganyika,  or  even  some  of  the  many  untravelled  parts  of  Spain, 
it  might  be  possible  to  bear  with  him  ;  but  his  travels  range  over 
ground  nearly  as  hackneyed  as  Switzerland  or  the  Rhine  country. 
Nevertheless  he  jogs  placidly  onwards,  penetrating  Barcelona, 
exploring  Valencia,  discovering  Granada,  and  solemnly  de¬ 
livering  the  results  of  his  observation  with  the  perfect 
self-satisfaction  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  believes  he  is 
blessing  society  with  a  mass  of  novel  and  valuable  information. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  although  apparently  unconscious  that 
any  one  has  ever  preceded  him,  he  follows  rigidly  all  the  traditions 
of  the  regular  English  tourist  in  Spain.  For  instance,  he  gives 
the  customary  morality  about  the  cruelty  of  the  bull-fight,  but  he 
takes  care  also  to  give  the  usual  full  and  graphic  account  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle  with  all  its  details.  His  range  of  subjects  is  certainly  very  con¬ 
siderable.  To  use  a  popular  phrase,  nothing  is  too  hot  or  too  heavy 
for  him.  He  has  his  mind  made  up  and  his  opinion  ready  on  every 
topic  that  happens  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings ;  the 
cureforSpanishanarchy,  the  innocence  of  BoabdilelChico,the  defects 
of  Velasquez  as  a  painter,  or  the  identity  of  Spain  with  the  Tarshish 
of  Scripture,  on  which  last  question  he  holds  forth  to  the  length 
of  twenty-eight  pages.  His  accuracy,  however,  is  not  quite  on  a 
par  with  his  discursiveness.  For  example,  we  find  him  explaining 
“  Gibraltar  ”  as  “  Gibel  al  Tarif,  the  mountain  of  Tarif,  the  first 
Moorish  invader  of  Spain  ” ;  he  believes  that  the  Arno  runs  through 
Tivoli ;  he  asserts  that  “  the  Arabians  never  represented  any  forms 
of  animal  life  in  their  decorations,”  and  this  after  having  seen  the 
fountain  of  the  lions  and  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  Tribunal  in  the 
Alhambra ;  the  Inquisition,  he  thinks,  was  invented  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  Valencia  is  approached,  he  says,  by  two 
miles  of  “  a  vile  road  called  the  Grao  ” ;  Cervantes,  it  appears,  is 
the  author  of  the  Barbicr  de  Seville — at  least  the  reader  is  advised 
to  pay  a  visit  to  “  the  shop  made  famous  by  Cervantes’s  model 
Barber,”  and  so  “  honour  the  great  Spaniard  and  the  renowned 
Italian.”  Poor  Beaumarchais !  Things  of  this  sort — for  of  course 
we  don’t  count  what  may  be  slips  of  the  pen  or  errors  of  the  press, 
like  “Cortez”  for  “Cortes”  or  “ Perez  de  Hyla,”  for  “ Perez  de 
Hita  ” — make  us  feel  somewhat  like  Mr.  Snob  after  he  had  looked 
into  Miss  Wirt's  music-book  ;  we  cannot  help  having  some  doubts  as 
to  the  value,  of  the  information  which  Dr.  Baxley  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  us. 

Mr.  Gaskell’s  book  on  Algeria  is  a  book  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  Not  that  it  is  a  bit  more  necessary  than  Dr.  Baxley’s,  for 
there  are  already  extant  quite  as  many  works  on  Algeria  from  the 
tourist  point  of  view  as  any  curious  reader  can  want,  and  Mr. 
Gaskell  opens  up  no  new  track,  and  breaks  no  ground  that  has 
not  been  trodden  and  written  about  over  and  over  again ;  but 
what  he  has  to  say  he  says  modestly  and  pleasantly,  without  any 
affectation  or  assumption  of  pedagogic  airs.  He  has  “  often  asked 
himself,”  he  says,  “  how  it  happens  that  narratives  of  travels  are 
in  general  so  dry  and  dull,  whilst  travelling  itself  is  so  delightful 
and  instructive.”  Simply,  we  should  say,  because  the  writers  will 
persist  in  treating  their  readers  as  a  Polytechnic  audience  who  have 
come  to  be  lectured  to.  Mr.  Gaskell  deprecates  the  custom  travellers 
have  of  relating  all  that  happens  to  them  and  all  they  do  ;  but  this 
is  exactly  what  nine  out  of  ten  readers  would  rather  have,  pro¬ 
vided  always  the  writer  can  contrive  to  infuse  into  his  narrative 
some  portion  of  the  “  holiday  humour  ”  which  made  his  travels  so 
enjoyable  to  himself.  Instead  of  Algeria  as  It  Is,  a  subject  on 
which  we  have  already  plenty  of  books,  we  should  much  rather 
have  had  Algeria  as  he  saw  it  and  as  he  found  it.  His  travels,  to 
be  sure,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  sort  very  likely  to  yield  a 
rich  crop  of  personal  details.  With  the  exception  of  a  journey  from 
Constantina  to  Biskra,  his  expeditions  appear  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  railway  tracks ;  for  such  has  been  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  in  Algeria  that  it  is  now  quite  possible  to  see  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Tell  without  any  greater  inconvenience 
than  is  involved  in  a  railway  journey,  and  in  a  few  years  more  there 
will  be,  it  appears,  a  railway  system  extending  even  to  the  Sahara. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  way  to  see  a  country  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  and  Mr.  Gaskell,  with  a  rare  honesty,  admits  as  niuch, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  present  anything  more  than  “  an  incom¬ 
plete  survey.”  His  routes,  of  course,  were  altogether  through 
those  parts  of  the  colony  where  French  enterprise  is  most  active, 
and  consequently  a  considerable  discount  must  be  taken  off  his  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  success  which  has  attended  French  colonization. 
Of  the  best  of  the  scenery  he  saw  nothing,  for  that  lies  between 
Algiers  and  Philippeville,  and  he  went  to  Philippeville  by  sea. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  fine  scenery  upon  the  routes  he 
followed.  El  Kantara  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  spot  in  all 
North  Africa,  and  Constantina  fully  deserves  the  title  he  gives  it 
of  “  queen  of  picturesque  cities.”  It  is  a  misnomer,  by  the  way, 
to  call  it,  as  he  does,  an  “  Arab  town.”  It  may  bo  a  Kabyle  town, 
or  a  Berber  town,  or  a  Numidian  town,  or  a  Lybian  town,  but 
the  Arabs  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  And  why  does 
he,  like  so  many  English  travellers,  insist  on  writing  “  Constan¬ 
tine  ”  and  “  Bone  ”  ?  The  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  in  to  their  mania  for  Gallicizing 
names — certainly  not  well-recognized  names  like  “Constantina” 


and  “  Bona.”  To  be  consistent  he  ought  to  write  “  Alger  ” 
and  “  Algerie.”  Then,  along  the  western  line  of  railway  leading 
to  Oran,  or  within  easy  reach  of  it,  there  are  Blidah  and  the 
Gorge  of  Chifi'a,  and  the  cedar  forest  of  Teniet  el  Had,  and  other 
spots  which  will  at  least  repay  the  journey,  though  they  may,  as 
Mr.  Gaskell  seems  to  have  found,  prove  rather  disappointing  to 
any  one  who  takes  as  sober  prose  the  superlatives  of  French  writers 
who  have  described  them.  He  was,  we  perceive,  more  lucky  than 
most  tourists  at  the  Iluisseau  des  Singes,  for  he  saw  some  of  the 
animals  from  which  the  place  takes  its  French  name.  He  cannot 
have  got  very  close  to  them,  however,  for  he  calls  them  “  the  long¬ 
tailed  inhabitants  of  La  Chiffa  ” ;  the  Barbary  ape  being,  if  we  may 
say  so,  one  of  the  most  obtrusively  tailless  of  all  the  quadrumana. 
We  fear  he  is  not  altogether  a  careful  observer.  In  another 
place  he  speaks  of  the  Kabyle  nose  as  “aquiline  and  well  defined,” 
which  is  just  what  it  is  not.  It  is  even  more  indefinite  than  the 
sort  of  nose  which  used  to  be  described  in  the  old  French  pass¬ 
ports  as  “  ordinaire.”  Ilis  travelling  sketches  and  descriptions  are 
eked  out  by  several  chapters  on  the  history  and  population  of  the 
country,  and  one  on  its  climate  which  will  be  useful  to  any  intend¬ 
ing  sojourner.  In  short,  the  book  is  one  for  which  there  was  no 
occasion  whatever,  but  which  may  possibly  give  the  traveller  bound 
for  Algeria  an  idea  or  two  about  the  country,  or  at  any  rate  help 
to  tide  over  an  idle  hour  in  the  train  or  on  board  the  steamer.  As 
for  Dr.  Baxley's  book,  we  cannot  conceive  its  being  of  any  use, 
either  for  profit  or  pleasure,  to  any  mortal  under  any  circumstances. 
It  might,  indeed,  on  occasion  serve  the  traveller’s  purpose  in  Spain, 
where,  from  various  causes,  sleep  is  sometimes  not  easily  obtained. 
The  discussion  on  Tarshish  or  the  criticism  on  the  pictures  in  the 
Madrid  Gallery  might  have  a  lulling  effect,  but  then  chloral  is 
more  portable,  and  certainly  pleasanter  to  take. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DE.  GUTHRIE.* 

THE  biography  of  a  popular  preacher  must  necessarily  be  read 
in  a  different  spirit  by  hearers  and  by  non-hearers.  The  orator 
who  has  once  awakened  our  sympathies,  stirred  our  feelings,  and 
excited  our  enthusiasm,  stands  henceforth  in  a  sort  of  personal  rela¬ 
tion  to  us.  We  cannot  discuss  him  with  cold  impartiality.  If  he  has 
touched  our  heart,  an  understanding  has  been  established  between 
him  and  us,  an  obligation  conferred.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  man 
who  has  done  us  this  good  turn  should  be  taken  under  our  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  we  should  interpret  his  life  and  conduct  by  the- 
favourable  impressions  stamped  on  our  memory.  The  Life  of  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  perhaps  peculiarly  dependent  on  this  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  subject.  He  was  a  great  man  in  his  way,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with  him  to  realize 
this.  The  English  reader  finds  a  good  deal  to  amuse  and  even  to 
interest  him,  but  he  never  reaches  the  height  of  the  good  Doctor's 
own  estimate  of  himself.  The  unaffected  self-complacency  which 
attends  all  that  he  writes  needs  a  response  which  none  but  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Free  Church,  is 
able  to  give.  For,  of  all  tempers,  the  self-complacent  awakens 
least  sympathy  on  a  first  acquaintance.  Those  who  have  known 
the  man  and  profited  by  his  good  qualities  find  a  hundred  excuses 
for  it,  or  probably  give  another  name  to  a  habit  of  mind  which 
to  the  stranger  divests  a  character  of  much  of  its  interest. 

Where  one  part  of  a  history  is  written  by  the  subject  of  it  in 
this  genial  spirit,  and  the  remainder  compiled  by  his  sons,  we  may 
take  for  granted  that  much  is  left  untold  that  would  be  necessary 
to  a  perfect  portrait.  Nevertheless  we  rise  from  our  perusal 
with  a  distinct  idea.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  happy  in  a  mind  and 
body  that  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  His  person, 
his  *  voice,  his  manner,  his  intellectual  powers,  are  all  equally 
well  described,  in  fact  or  in  metaphor,  by  his  inches,  of  which  he 
so  often  boasts — six  feet  two  and  a  half  in  his  stockings  :  and  to  this 
analogy  he  is  himself  alive  ;  for  more  that  once  in  his  autobiography 
he  congratulates  himself  on  the  special  providences  which  pre¬ 
served  his  mind  from  being  “  dwarfed  and  stunted.”  Some  gifts 
of  the  intellect  he  was  without,  but  such  as  he  had  were  so 
tall,  loud,  strong,  and  telling,  that  he  never  missed  what  were 
wanting,  nor  probably  did  the  majority  of  his  hearers.  This  con¬ 
tentment  was  owing  on  his  part  to  a  natural  cheerfulness,  a  devout 
trust  iu  Providence,  and  thankfulness  for  his  ample  share  iu  its 
blessings  ;  and  also  to  a  decided  preference  for  all  those  principles, 
views,  and  social  conditions  in  the  ascendant  in  his  day,  which 
gave  scope  to  the  exercise  of  the  peculiar  powers  that  consti¬ 
tuted  him  so  perfect  an  instrument  in  the  great  Disruption  move¬ 
ment. 

It  is  necessary  to  all  preachers,  if  they  would  stir  the  multitude, 
to  have  a  cause  which  shall  develop  not  only  the  thought  but  the 
pugnacity  of  their  nature ;  they  must  have  some  object  to  abuse,  to 
hold  up  to  scorn,  some  laxity  to  convert  and  conquer.  To  Dr. 
Guthrie,  who  was  an  emotional  preacher,  such  a  victim  was  above 
all  indispensable.  For  theology  he  had  no  special  taste  or  talent ; 
“  he  was  not  given  to  spiritual  analysis,”  and  “  mental  philosophy 
he  positively  shunned.”  He  accepted  the  creed  and  traditions  of  his 
.Church  without  a  question  and  implicitly.  He  held  Calvin  to  be, 
“  next  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  man  who  had  left  the  deepest  mark 
on  the  religious  world.”  He  thought  it  all  nonsense  that  people 
should  want  a  walk  on  Sundays.  His  language  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  on  the  model  of  the  old  Covenanters ;  to  the  Church  of 
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England  Ills  tone  is  one  of  patronage  and  contempt.  Presbyterianism 
was  the  only  pure  Christianity ;  so  that  he  was  really  driven  to 
Church  government  for  a  battle-field,  and,  deriving  from  his  mother 
a  hatred  of  Pope,  Prelate,  and  Patron,  he  began  his  quarrel  early, 
initiating  it  with  an  act  of  self-sacrifice.  Through  his  father’s 
political  influence  one  of  the  .best  livings  and  largest  charges  in 
Scotland  was  offered  to  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  binding  himself  to  the  Moderate  party.  Till  then, 
he  says,  he  had  taken  little  interest  in  Church  politics,  but  he 
“  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  bondage,”  refused  the  living  on  such 
conditions,  and  hated  the  “  Moderates  ”  from  that  time  forward. 
We  will  not,  however,  enter  into  either  party  politics  or  titles, 
whether  Seceders,  United  Presbyterians,  Evangelicals,  Mode¬ 
rates,  Residuaries,  High-fliers,  Voluntaries,  Churck-extensionists, 
or  other ;  nor  shall  we  follow  the  history  of  the  great  struggle 
which  issued  in  the  Disruption,  when,  on  the  1 8th  May,  1843,  470 
ministers  resigned  their  livings,  “  disestablished  and  disendowed 
themselves,”  and  the  Free  Church  was  founded.  One  incident 
recalled  by  Dr.  Guthrie  we  note  as  bearing  upon  a  certain  quarrel 
between  Church  and  State  now  in  active  progress.  The  Presbytery 
of  Dunkeld  was  about  to  ordain  a  licentiate  to  a  vacant  charge. 
The  Court  of  Session  granted  an  interdict  against  their  proceeding 
with  this  purely  spiritual  act;  this  interdict  was  disregarded: — 

I  was  present  [wrote  Dr.  Guthrie]  with  Dr.  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Cand- 
lish,  and  I  heard  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  say  that  on  the 
next  occasion  when  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  broke  an  inter¬ 
dict  they  would  be  visited  with  all  the  penalties  of  the  law — the  penalty  of 
the  law  being  Calton  Gaol. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  at  the  head — as  it  has  been  said,  reluct¬ 
antly — of  this  movement,  had  not  always  welcomed  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  his  ally.  On  a  question  of  Church  Extension  they  had 
clashed,  and  after  a  turbulent  meeting,  some  one  having  asked  him 
how  it  had  gone  off,  he  replied,  “  It  had  gone  well,  sir,  but  for  a 
raw  lad  from  the  country.”  Which  answers  to  the  old  lady’s 
description  of  Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  pulpit  about  the  same  time — ■“  A 
hard-favoured  lad  wi’  a  voice  like  thunder.”  But  this  lad  had 
always  felt  his  own  power,  and  had  taken  original  methods  for 
preparing  himself  for  a  career.  Disappointed  of  a  living,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Paris,  enrolling  himself  as  a  student  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  walking  the  hospitals,  not  with  anv  view  to 
surgery  as  a  profession,  but,  as  it  seems,  for  the  excitement  of 
operations,  and  on  the  principle  on  which  he  visited  the  Morgue 
every  three  days.  A  taste  for  horrors,  moral  and  physical,  shows 
itself  at  this  leisure  period  of  his  life,  and  it  no  doubt  supplied 
a  stimulus  to  the  qualities  which  made  him  so  popular  as  a 
preacher.  Once  he  records,  with  strong  appreciation  of  the  oratori¬ 
cal  effect,  a  monk’s  sermon  at  St.  Etienne  ;  “  its  touching  fervour 
and  real  unfeigned  enthusiasm,  the  powerful  voice  and  energetic 
action,”  were  all  lessons  which  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  whose  place  is  naturally  among  the  fore¬ 
most  and  busiest.  His  great  exuberance  of  nature  must  find  ex¬ 
pression.  Meeting  an  old  friend  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  would 
fall  into  such  eager  talk,  leaning  against  a  wall  the  while,  that  his 
tall  form,  stentorian  tones,  hearty  laughter,  broad  Scotch  accent, 
and  vehement  gestures  attracted  a  crowd  about  them.  He  took  a 
lead  in  “  rousing  the  country  ”  on  the  Free  Church  question  with 
an  energy  which  he  could  only  describe  as  a  whirl  of  feeling  and 
action.  “  Our  minds,”  he  writes,  “  were  constantly  kept  in  such 
a  state  of  tension,  our  attention  occupied  with  such  a  variety  of 
objects,  and  our  days  spent  in  such  a  whirl  of  excitement,  that  I 
have  but  a  dim  and  hazy  recollection  of  many  things  that  occurred 
then.”  Every  cause  throughout  his  life  which  he  took  up  was 
passionately  advocated,  whether  “  Total  Abstaining,”  Ragged 
Schools,  or  the  “  Evangelization  of  Italy  ” ;  but  his  great  feat  and 
triumph  in  advocacy  ‘‘at  a  white  heat”  was  his  year’s  begging-tour 
for  a  Manse  Fund  on  behalf  of  the  outgoing  ministers  who  had 
sacrificed  house  and  home  in  the  cause  of  the  Free  Church. 
Having  previously  ascertained  by  personal  visits  the  domestic 
miseries  often  involved  by  this  sacrifice,  he  appealed  with  irresist¬ 
ible  force  to  the  hearts  and  purses  of  the  laity;  and  “when  the 
General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh,  he  had  the  high  satisfaction 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  of  announcing,  as  the  result  of  his  year’s 
labour,  that  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  had  been  subscribed.” 

The  immense  exertion  involved  in  a  tour  of  speech-making  pro¬ 
ducing  such  results  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  ofP  heart 
■  disease,  which  eventually  obliged  him  to  give  up  preaching  alto¬ 
gether;  and  the  cheerfulness  and  resignation  with  which  lie  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  forced  retirement,  while  in  the  full  tide  of  popu¬ 
larity,  are  admirable  traits.  For  the  pulpit  was  pre-eminently  his 
sphere.  To  it  he  devoted  all  his  energies,  and,  hard  as'  was 
the  labour,  he  found  conscious  happiness  in  it.  He  liked  every 
^circumstance  of  it — the  crowded  church,  the  sea  of  upturned 
faces,  the  eager  thanks,  the  sense  of  power,  the  undoubting  belief 
that  he  was  doing  God  service.  Doubts,  misgivings,  self-question¬ 
ings,  were  not  in  his  way.  He  sounded  no  depths  below  the  source 
of  tears  ;  but  what  he  aimed  at  he  succeeded  in.  Entering  upon 
his  first  charge,  Arbirlot,  where  there  had  been  “  lethargy °in  the 
pews,  he  resolved  there  should  henceforth  be  no  sleepers  in  the 
church,  no  wandering  eyes.  “  Savingly  to  convert  my  hearers  was 
not  within  my  power,  but  to  command  their  attention,  to  awaken 
their  interest,  to  touch  their  feelings,  and  instruct  their  mind  was. 
I  determined  to  do  it.”  The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  these 
resolves  lets  the  lay  reader  into  some'of  the  secrets  of  preaching  as 
an  art.  Pains  indeed  cannot  be  called  a  secret,  but  the  wide  range 
of  the  pains  taken  may  be.  When  we  see  a  man  preaching  fluently 


without  book  we  call  it  extempore,  but  here  we  learn  that  a  double 
labour  is  involved ;  the  sermon  is  both  written  and  word  by  word 
“  committed,”  as  it  is  called.  Dr.  Guthrie  generally  wrote  his  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  vestry  of  St.  John’s  Free  Church,  and  often  had  one 
unbroken  spell  of  nine  hours’  work 

But  sometimes  he  composed  at  home,  and  then  all  the  while  we  could 
hear  his  voice  resounding  from  within  his  study.  The  explanation  of  this 
he  gives  in  a  letter.  .  .  .  Don’t  commit  by  repeating  your  discourse  aloud. 
I  write  aloud,  but  I  commit  in  silence,  if  you  do  otherwise  the  matter 
will  become  too  familiar  to  your  own  ears,  and  it  won’t  rouse  you  during 
delivery  ;  and  if  it  don’t  rouse  you,  it  won’t  rouse  the  people.  The  advantage 
of  writing  aloud  is  that  it  teaches  to  write  a  spoken  style — a  great  point 
that. 

Illustration  was  his  forte,  and  this  power  he  was  constantly  feed¬ 
ing  by  study  and  questioning,  for  questions  were  one  of  his  habits 

I  was  preaching  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church  on  Sunday  night,  and  have  been 
greatly  amused  at  two  observations  which  were  told  me  to-day,  the  one  by 
Catharine  Burns,  who  was  in  the  back  seat  of  the  gallery,  and  heard  a  man 
(in  allusion  to  m}'  nautical  figures)  say  to  his  neighbour  before  her,  “  He 
is  an  old  sailor  ;  at  least  he  was  a  while  at  sea  ”  ;  and  Miss  Gilfillan  heard 
one  say  to  another  as  he  came  down  the  stairs,  “  If  he  stick  the  minister 
trade,  yon  man  would  make  his  bread  as  a  surgeon.” 

To  which  a  note  is  appended  on  the  accuracy  of  his  illustrations. 
“  In  his  logic  you  might  often  detect  a  flaw,”  it  has  been  said, 
“  in  his  illustrations  never  ”: — 

We  remember  his  visiting  the  studio  of  an  artist  on  whose  easel  lay  an 
unfinished  historical  picture.  He  suggested  some  change,  and  ventured 
somewhat  freely  to  criticize  some  object  or  attitude  on  the  canvas,  when 
the  artist,  with  just  a  little  warmth,  interposed.  “  Dr.  Guthrie,  remember 
you  are  a  preacher  and  not  a  painter.”  “  Beg  your  pardon,  my  good  friend, 
I  am  a  painter,  only  I  paint  in  words,  while  you  use  brush  and  colours.” 

To  a  clerical  friend  he  writes  some  rules : — 

Observe  either  to  draw  your  pen  entirely  through,  or  to  alter  any 
passage,  which  you  find  it  difficult  to  commit.  A  thing  is  easily  re¬ 
membered  which  is  striking  and  retained  which  is  sticking  ;  and  what 
docs  not  impress  your  own  mind  in  these  ways,  and  therefore  is  com¬ 
mitted  with  difficulty,  you  may  be  sure  won’t  toll  on  the  minds  of  ymir 
hearers.  Deal  in  pure  pithy  Saxon.  Never  use  a  word  with  Greek  or  Latin 
or  French  root  if  you  can  find  one  with  1  he  same  meaning  in  your  mother- 
tongue.  Use  as  few  adjectives  as  possible  ;  they  load  and  cumber  the 
truth. 

Mind  “  the  three  P’s.”  In  every  discourse  the  preacher  should  aim  at 
Proving,  Painting,  and  Persuading  ;  in  other  words,  addressing  the  Reason, 
the  Fancy,  and  the  Heart. 

No  doubt  manner  and  action  were  equally  the  subject  of  study, 
though  nature  here  was  his  friend  : — 

The  scene  when  he  preached  in  St.John’s  is  photographed  on  the  memory 
of  multitudes.  What  a  hush  of  expectancy  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
people,  as,  entering  from  a  side  door,  the  preacher  is  seen  pressing  with  eager 
step  through  the  crowd  who  fill  the  passage  from  the  vestry  to  the  pulpit ! 
The  swing  of  the  broad  shoulder,  the  head  bent  forward,  the  look  of  earnest¬ 
ness  on  the  flushed  countenance,  all  tell  of  a  man  who  feels  he  has  come 
forth  on  an  important  errand,  and  is  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished.  The 
opening  Psalm  and  first  prayer  over,  the  doors,  within  which  the  strangers 
in  the  schoolrooms  below  the  Church  had  been  pent  up,  are  thrown  open  ; 
and,  swarming  up  the  stairs,  the  eager  crowd  now  pours  into  the  church  itself, 
till,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  every  foot  of  standing  room  is  filled  .  .  .  He 
had  all  the  external  attractions  of  a  pulpit  orator  ;  an  unusually  tall  and 
commanding  person,  with  an  abundance  of  easy  and  powerful,  because 
natural,  gesture ;  a  quickly  and  strongly  expressive  countenance,  which 
age  rendered  finer  as  well  as  more  comely  (for  in  early  and  middle  manhood 
it  was  gaunt  with  a  dusky  complexion,  overshadowed  by  lank,  black  hair)  ; 
a  powerful,  clear,  and  musical  voice,  the  intonations  of  which  were  varied 
and  appropriate,  managed  with  an  actor’s  skill,  though  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  art. 

Lord  Cockburn,  himself  a  fine  speaker,  testified  to  the  power  of 
Guthrie’s  preaching: — “Practical,  natural,  passionate  without  vehe¬ 
mence,  with  perfect  self-possession,  and  always  genuine  and  de¬ 
voted.  His  language  and  accent  are  very  Scotch,  but  nothing  can 
be  less  vulgar  ;  and  his  gesture  (which  seems  as  unthought  of  as 
a  child’s)  is  the  most  graceful  I  ever  saw  in  any  public  speaker. 
Everything  he  does  glows  with  a  frank,  gallant  warm-heartedness, 
rendered  more  delightful  by  a  boyish  simplicity  of  air  and  style.” 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  probably  did  not  want  more  logic  and 
metaphysics  than  he  had  already,  pronounced  him  to  a  friend  “  the 
best  preacher  I  ever  heard  ” ;  and,  on  being  reminded  that  logic  was 
not  considered  his  forte,  replied,  “  Sir,  he  has  the  best  of  all  logic  : 
there  is  but  one  step  between  his  premiss  and  his  conclusion.”  Every 
traveller  went  to  hear  Dr.  Guthrie.  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Thackeray,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  Sir.  Ruskin  were 
at  different  times  among  his  auditors ;  and  he  took  an  artless 
satisfaction  in  their  presence.  There  were,  of  course,  two  parties 
and  two  opinions  on  the  question  of  his  eloquence.  One  critical 
Scotch  hearer  has  lately  described  the  mixture  of  admiration, 
amusement,  and  repugnance  excited  by  his  sermons: — “Now 
struck  by  a  real  piece  of  eloquence,  now  overwhelmed  by  bathos 
and  bombast ;  the  preacher  going  on  all  the  while  in  sublime 
unconsciousness  of  these  variations,  and  to  all  appearance  thinking 
the  bombast  the  best.”  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  popular 
to  a  degree  which  his  writings  give  us  no  mode  of  accounting 
for.  Yet  he  was  led  to  believe  that  he  achieved  a  somewhat 
analogous  degree  of  success  as  an  author ;  and  we  find  in  a  note 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  saying : — “  I  owe  more  to  the  writings  of 
your  father  than  to  those  of  any  other  man.”  One  of  his 
critics  objected  to  his  Gospel  in  Ezekiel  that  he  seemed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Ezekiel  signed  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
At  which  he  laughed,  owning  it  a  fair  criticism  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  descriptive  of  the  tone.  In  society  he  was  pre-eminently 
popular ;  and  indeed  if  the  attentions  of  fine  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  dukes  and  duchesses,  even  of  the  Queen  herself,  could  have 
compensated  him  for  the  privations  to  which  his  health  condemned 
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him,  he  would  not  need  the  reader’s  sympathy.  He  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  it  all,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marquess  of  Lome's  mar¬ 
riage  at  Windsor,  reverts  amusingly  to  the  dancing  lessons  of  his 
boyhood  as  having  helped  him  to  a  fitting  how  when  summoned 
by  the  Queen  out  of  the  circle  to  receive  a  few  gracious  words.  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  strong  on  the  importance  of  good  manners,  and  re¬ 
gretted  what  he  thought  a  decadence  on  this  point  in  his  brethren 
of  the  Free  Church.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  old  system  of 
ministers  in  prospect  spending  the  preliminary  years  as  tutors  in 
families  of  rank,  but  it  had  the  incidental  advantage  of  intro¬ 
ducing  them  into  the  habits  of  society.  He  was  equally  strong 
against  an  impoverished  ministry,  and  has  many  hits  against  the 
incomes  of  our  curates  and  poorer  incumbents.  In  domestic  life 
be  was  genial ;  happy  in  the  society  of  his  twelve  children ;  a 
reader  of  light  literature;  an  ardent  angler ;  and  able  to  enjoy  a 
holiday  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  one  of  the  intervals  from 
work  which  had  grown  too  much  for  him  he  visited  Rome 
(1865).  His  anti-Papal  sense  shut  him  out  from  many  of  the 
interests  of  the  place.  He  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  St.  Peter’s, 
and  got  sadly  tired,  and  contemptuous  too,  of  the  pictures  of  the 
great  masters.  But,  like  others  before  him,  he  was  taken  with  and 
impressed  by  the  Pope.  He  appreciated  the  voice  which  “  rolled 
out  the  blessings  from  the  balcony  ”  in  volume  of  sound  equal  to 
Spurgeon’s,  and  more  musical  in  tone : — 

One  grudges  a  devout,  amiable,  and  kindly  old  man  to  such  a  system  of 
falsehood  and  superstition.  His  expression  of  face  is  one  of  great  kindness 
and  geniality.  No  doubt  of  it,  Pio  Nono  is  a  loveable-looking  man,  with  the 
air  of  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  in  fact,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Pope  is  the 
best  bit  of  Popery,  and  that  if  he  would  turn  a  good  Presbyterian,  we 
would  be  proud  to  see  him  in  the  Moderator’s  chair. 

The  Free  Church,  it  is  admitted,  has  been  driven  to  fraternize 
with  Dissent  much  more  than  its  sister  State  communion.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  coming  down  with  his  “  sledge-hammer  ”  on  the  Ritual¬ 
ists  was  more  Dr.  Guthrie’s  brother  than  the  most  moderate 
English  Churchman  could  be.  Thus  there  is  much  in  his  course 
with  which  the  English  reader  will  not  sympathize ;  but  both 
interest  and  amusement  will  be  found  in  this  picture  of  a 
stirring  time  in  which  an  eager  busy  nature  played  its  part,  and 
there  is  always  something  to  be  learnt  from  energy  working 
towards  its  ends  with  a  good  conscience  and  cheerful  content  with 
the  success  it  achieves. 


SIGNA.* 

OUIDA’S  cardinal  sins  of  style  still  cling  to  her,  and  Signet  is 
no  freer  than  were  its  predecessors  from  the  turgidity  and 
pompous  nonsense,  the  affectation  and  slipslop  grammar,  which 
have  always  marked  this  lady’s  writings.  The  disproportion 
between  story  and  padding  remains  still  as  great,  and  the  prolixity 
of  her  tall  talk,  together  with  her  favourite  trick  of  iteration,  is  as 
wearisome  in  Signa  as  in  her  other  works.  Yet  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  power  if  she  would  but  use  it  with  judgment,  and  be 
courageous  enough  to  prune  her  excrescences  to  the  quick — that  is, 
if  she  would  abandon  verbiage  for  sense,  and  rise  superior  to  the 
coarse  fascinations  of  glitter  and  licentiousness.  But  if  she  did 
this,  she  would  not  be  Ouida. 

Signa  is  of  course  an  Italian  story.  So  dexterous  a  book-maker  as 
Ouida  knows  the  value  of  local  colour  dashed  over  the  pages,  and 
the  experiences  of  foreign  travel  arc  too  precious  to  be  foregone. 
But  whether  the  peasants  as  she  draws  them  are  the  Italian 
peasants  as  nature  made  and  history  knows  them  is  a  matter  on 
which  probably  experts  will  differ  considerably.  For  ourselves, 
not  presuming  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Italian  peasants  in  the 
concrete,  but  claiming  to  know  a  little  of  human  nature  in  the 
abstract,  it  seems  to  us  that  creatures  all  black  or  all  white  are 
rather  fanciful  than  real ;  and  that  Lippo,  Nita,  and  Gemma  move 
through  the  pages  like  puppets  pulled  by  wires,  and  are  more  like 
daubed  copies  of  pictures  already  painted,  and  which  were  never  taken 
from  models  of  flesh  and  blood,  than  like  menand  women  drawn  from 
the  life.  Again,  Bruno,  with  his  savage  passions  and  delicate  con¬ 
science,  his  brutish  ignorance  and  his  unselfish  generosities,  his  reck¬ 
less  morality  and  his  tenacious  love,  is  simply  the  noble  savage  put 
into  Tuscafr  costume ;  while  Signa,  the  chiid  of  genius  untouched 
by  material  influences,  is  the  poet  and  the  artist  of  imagination, 
not  the  poet  and  the  artist  of  fact.  ITe  is  Ouida’s  creation,  not 
nature’s.  Of  Gemma,  the  born  courtesan,  many  authors  have 
already  spoken ;  and  Lippo  is  the  sly  and  stealthy  rogue  who  was 
once  Bliiil  and  once  Pecksniff.  These  four  persons  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  in  the  story,  each  standing  as  a  type,  and  the 
whole  book  having  the  meaning  of  an  allegory. 

The  main  quality  of  Bruno,  who  is  the  real  hero,  is  tenacity, 
whether  of  love  or  of  hate.  Resolute  and  determined  when  he  has 
once  made  up  his  mind,  no  power  on  earth  can  turn  him.  But 
to  this  is  added  the  quality  of  remorse,  by  which  that  tenacity 
is  broken  up  into  repentance,  and  the  weak  attempt  to  undo  and 
restore  the  irreparable  mistake.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we 
find  that  what  we  believed  to  be  granite  was  only  grey-coloured 
wool  when  put  to  the  proof.  This  Bruno  has  always  hated  his 
younger  sister  Pippa,  who  appears  when  the  story  opens  as  a  foot¬ 
sore,  travel-stained  woman,  carrying  a  little  child  in  her  arms — a 
“fly-blow,”  or  “by-blow”  as  Ouida  calls  it — and  slipping  to  her 
death  from  the  rocks  into  the  fields  below.  He  hated  her  from  her 
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birth,  though  she  was  a  “  little  ruddy,  pretty  thing,”  “  with  a  face 
like  a  bud  of  the  red  rose  laurel,”  “  when  he  was  a  big  rough  boy 
twelve  years  old,  with  bare  feet  and  chest,  who  used  to  come  in 
from  the  fields  hungry  and  footsore,  and  feel  angry  to  see  the  last 
come  child  in  his  mother’s  arms,  getting  all  her  care  and  caresses.” 
He  hated  her  when  he  saw  her  lying  on  his  mother’s  breast,  “  with 
her  little  red  mouth  clinging  as  a  bee  does  to  a  flower  ” ;  and  when 
she  got  a  little  older  he  hated  her  still  more,  because  “  honey,  or  a 
drop  of  new  milk,  or  a  little  white  loaf  from  the  town,  or  an 
apricot  from  the  fattoria,  was  always  set  aside  for  Pippa.”  This 
was  a  state  of  mind  which  in  a  big  rough  boy  of  twelve,  fourteen, 
sixteen,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  his  baby  sister,  did  not 
promise  a  development  of  liberality  in  future  days.  Yet,  Ouida 
says,  “  Bruno,  for  all  his  evil  ways,  was  liberal  as  the  sun  and 
winds.”  As  time  went  on  and  Pippa  grew  up  into  young  woman¬ 
hood,  Bruno  hated  her  worse  than  before.  She  was  idle  and  plaited 
her  straw  badly  ;  saucy,  pleasure-loving,  and  indiscreet ;  and  the 
hatred  of  the  big  rough  brother  one  day  culminated  in  his  stabbing 
the  girl  because  she  would  dance  unwisely,  and  taunted  him  about 
his  dead  love.  Hereupon  she  ran  away  with  a  foreign  painter 
called  Istriel,  and  comes  back  with  her  “  by-blow  ”  to  die  of  a  fall 
in  the  dark  from  the  rocks  on  the  sea  road. 

When  the  two  brothers,  Bruno  and  Lippo,  find  her  in  the  fields 
as  they  are  searching  for  sheep  to  save  them  from  the  coming  in¬ 
undation,  Lippo,  who  stands  as  intellect  mastering  brute  force  typi¬ 
fied  by  Bruno,  persuades  his  brother  to  let  her  lie,  so  that  the  floods 
may  carry  her  away  without  trouble  to  any  one ;  and  Bruno,  being 
a  coward,  consents.  Here  begins  the  first  chapter  of  remorse.  He 
repents  his  former  hatred  ;  repents  his  yielding  to  his  brother's  sug¬ 
gestion  of  washing  away,  and  consequently  of  sepulture  without 
Church  rites  or  Christian  burial ;  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  adopts 
the  child  as  his  own,  offering  Lippo  the  half  of  all  that  he  makes  on 
his  hill-side  farm  if  he  and  his  wife,  Nita — a  veritable  fury — will 
bring  it  up  among  their  own.  Lippo  consents,  seeing  his  advantage 
in  the  offer ;  and  little  Signa  is  half-starved,  roughly  used,  and 
badly  brought  up,  as  the  natural  upshot  of  the  arrangement.  Never¬ 
theless,  being  born  with  music  in  his  soul,  he  is  always  hearing  the 
angels  singing  to  him,  and  he  forgets  his  hunger  and  his  bruises, 
his  misery  and  his  rags,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  hill-side,  such  as 
Ouida  describes  them.  We  give  the  extract  as  a  very  fair  and 
characteristic  example  of  the  manner  in  which  she  fills  her  pages, 
and  the  kind  of  “word-painting”  which  has  made  her  name 
famous  in  its  own  way : — 

The  great  hold  curves  of  the  oak  bough  overhead ;  the  amethyst  and 
amber  of  the  trefoil  blossoms ;  the  voices  of  the  wood  doves ;  the  jovial 
eroakings  of  the  frogs  ;  the  flash  of  butterflies  ;  the  glories  of  the  oleanders 
here,  white  as  snow,  and  there  rosily  radiant  as  flame  ;  the  poppies  that  had 
cast  their  petals,  and  had  round  grey  heads  like  powdered  wigs  ;  the  spiders, 
red  and  black,  like  bits  of  old  Egyptian  pottery ;  the  demure  and  dusky 
cavaletti,  that  looked  like  ghosts  of  nuns,  out  by  an  error  in  the  daylight ; 
the  pretty  lizards  that  were  so  happy  asking  nothing  of  the  world  except  a 
sunbeam  and  a  stone  to  sleep  under  ;  the  nightingales  that  were  so  tame, 
and  sang  at  broad  noontide  to  laugh  at  poets  ;  the  orchids,  gold  and  ruby, 
that  mimicked  bees  and  flies  to  make  fun  of  them,  because  there  is  so  much 
humour  in  nature  with  all  her  sweet  seriousness  of  beauty ;  the  flies  that 
shone  like  jewels  ;  the  hedges  of  china  roses  that  ran  between  the  corn  ;  the 
gaunt  stern  spikes  of  the  artichokes ;  the  green  Madonna’s  herb ;  the 
mountains  that  were  sometimes  quite  lost  in  the  white  mists,  and  then  of  a 
sudden  lifted  themselves  in  all  their  glory,  with  black  shadows  where  the 
woods  were,  and  hazy  breadths  of  colour  where  the  bare  marble  shone 
beneath  the  sun  ; — all  these  things,  so  various,  great  and  small,  wonderful 
and  obscure,  under  his  feet,  or  on  the  far  horizon,  were  sources  of  delight  to 
the  child,  who  as  he  went  lost  sight  of  nothing  from  the  little  gemmed 
insect  in  the  dust  he  trod  to  the  last  glow  left  on  the  faintest,  farthest  peak 
of  the  great  hills  that  rose  between  him  and  the  sea. 

Nobody  had  ever  told  him  anything. 

None  had  led  him  by  the  hand  and  bade  him  look. 

Some  instinct  moved  him  to  see  and  hear  where  others  were  blind  and 
deaf.  That  was  all. 

Signa  lias  two  girl  companions  ;  one,  Palma,  dark,  brown,  soft- 
eyed,  and  good,  but  not  lovely ;  the  other,  Gemma,  selfish  and 
sensual,  but  “  of  that  curious  fairness,  with  the  hair  of  reddened 
gold,  and  the  eyes  like  summer  sides,  which  the  old  Goths  have 
left  here  and  there  in  the  Latin  races.”  Naturally,  being  a  born 
artist,  he  loves  best  the  prettier  of  the  two  “  amorini,”  “  with  their 
curving  limbs,  and  their  curly  heads,  and  their  rosy  moifths,  curled 
up  in  the  withered  grasses.”  But  Palma  loves  him,  while  Gemma 
loves  only  herself,  and  already  causes  the  singing  little  lad  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  As  time  goes  on  Gemma  develops  into  a  courtesan  ; 
Signa  becomes  a  famous  composer ;  and  the  two  celebrities  meet 
in  a  manner  that  is  characteristic  of  their  author.  Gemma  is 
at  a  countryhouse,  or  “  lake-palace,”  belonging  to  her  lover,  and 
taking  a  bath  in  a  little  lake  in  the  grounds ;  she  is  nominally 
clothed  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  but  the  attire  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  very  slightest  possible  description.  Of  course  Signa,  who 
hitherto  has  been  “  so  innocent,  so  shy,  and  yet  so  full  of 
grace  ;  with  all  his  peasant’s  simplicity  and  ignorance,”  “so 
utterly  unlearned  in  all  the  usage  of  the  world,  and  yet  so  dreani- 
fivlly  calm  amidst  it  all,  as  if  he  were  some  young  marble  god  that 
hud  been  touched  to  life  out  from  his  sleep  of  twice  a  thousand 
years  on  Latin  soil,”  falls  in  love  with  this  very  imperfectly 
clothed  woman,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  she  is  beautiful. 
When  he  finds  that  she  is  Gemma,  his  old  playmate  and 
selfish  amorino — the  original  of  the  painter  Istriel’s  “  Sister 
of  the  Seven  Dancers,”  whose  doubtful  beauty  had  set  his 
blood  aglow,  and  roused  his  uncle  Bruno’s  fierce  virtue  into 
angry  reproach — when  he  finds  that  she  is  lost  to  all  sense  of 
modesty,  not  to  speak  of  virtue,  and  is  the  hardest  and  foulest 
of  the '  Filles  de  Marbre  to  be  found;  even  then  this  boy  of 
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innocence  and  grace,  whose  heart  has  hitherto  been  given  to  holy 
art  and  pure  imaginings,  forgets  all  for  love  of  her,  and  ruins  him¬ 
self  for  a  woman  from  whom  one  would  have  expected  him  to 
shrink  in  abhorrence.  Of  course  all  this  part  of  the  story  is  meant 
to  fill  us  with  pity  for  Signa,  caught  by  “  Lamia  ”  and  de- 
stroved  as  a  moth  by  flame.  But  we  confess  we  cannot  see  in 
what  genius  differs  from  mediocrity  in  the  matter  of  elementary 
morals.  When  an  ordinary  man  ruins  himself,  and  becomes  base 
and  unmanly,  for  love  of  a  harlot,  the  world  has  no  words  too  harsh 
by  which  to  judge  him ;  but  if  a  man  of  genius  does  the  same  thing, 
pretty  threnodies  are  written  about  Lamias  and  the  like,  and 
he  is"  forgiven  because  he  can  paint  pictures,  compose  music, 
or  write  poetry.  As  Signa  is  a  master  of  harmonies,  he  is 
exempt  from  the  burden  of  good  morals,  and  Ouida  does  not 
seem  to  feel  the  smallest  need  of  making  him  honourable  and 
noble  as  a  claim  on  our  sympathy.  He  is  an  artist,  hence  he  may 
live  untrammelled  by  the  obligations  binding  on  meaner  men  ;  and 
when  he  buys  the  power  to  exercise  his  art  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
uncle’s  dearest  wishes,  and  loses  all  for  love  of  a  hussy,  he  is  posed 
as  a  genius  with  the  imperious  needs  of  a  genius,  one  to  whom  all 
things  are  lawful.  The  doctrine  is  as  false  and  silly  as  it  is 
mischievous. 

The  end  of  this  episode  ends  the  book.  Bruno,  horrified  to  find 
that  Signa  has  gone  down  into  the  depths,  sets  out  for  Rome, 
where  the  boy  and  his  “  wanton  ”  are.  There  he  meets  with 
Gemma’s  lover,  the  painter  Istriel,  and  in  a  conversation  held  at 
the  courtesan’s  gate  finds  that  it  is  he  who  was  Pippa’s  lover,  and 
is  the  father  of  Signa.  Here  is  a  pretty  combination  of  the  vicious 
and  the  horrible.  Father  and  son  both  lovers  of  the  same  woman— 
the  one  old  and  discarded,  the  other  young  and  betrayed.  The  murder 
scenewhich  follows, and  Bruno’s  execution,  are  powerfully  conceived, 
but  spoilt  by  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  style  in  which  they  are 
described ;  as  is  indeed  the  whole  book  throughout ;  and  in  every 
page — style,  story,  and  detail — we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  some¬ 
thing  we  have  heard  before,  and  to  see  a  copy  of  something  we 
have  seen  before.  Ouida,  eccentric  as  she  is,  never  seems  origi¬ 
nal  ;  embodying  as  she  does  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
worst  kind  of  French  literature,  but  incapable  of  its  distinctive 
merits.  What  the  French  chronicler  of  vice  paints  with  a  few 
master-touches,  Ouida  stipples  up  with  tiresome  elaboration  ;  and 
her  attempts  at  mental  analysis  are  generally  failures.  Her  forte 
lies  in  description,  which  she  overdoes,  and  in  situation,  which  is 
sure  to  be  vicious  and  unnatural,  however  strong.  If  her  books 
were  easy  and  pleasant  reading,  they  would  be  extremely  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  tediousness  is  a  great  redeeming  virtue. 


BRASH’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  IRELAND.* 

W  E  remember  to  have  seen  Mr.  Brash’s  name  as  the  writer  of 
a  good  many  things  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  in  the  days 
when  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  had  not  altogether  put  off  the  old 
Sylvanus  Urban,  and  was  still  given  to  solid  antiquarian  matter. 
But  our  notion  of  Mr.  Brash  then  was  that  he  was  one  of  the 
prophets  of  wild  speculation  about  Irish  matters,  a  vestige  of  the 
order  of  things  before  Dr.  Petrie,  one  of  those  who  had  gallantly 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  light  when  it  was  set  before  them.  Mr. 
Brash  would  seem  to  have  in  some  measure  reformed.  To  be  sure 
there  are  some  wild  things  here  and  there,  and  he  has  an 
odd  way  of  bracketing  Dr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Marcus  Keane.  Mr. 
Keane,  some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  remember,  is  the  author 
of  a  frantic  book,  which  somehow  got  illustrated  with  some  of 
Dr.  Petrie's  drawings,  to  the  natural  disgust  of  Dr.  Petrie’s 
friends.  Its  object  was  to  prove  that  all  the  ancient  churches  and 
other  buildings  of  Ireland  were  the  work  of  some  imaginary 
heathen  tribe  called  Cuthites.  The  point  in  which  the  book  was 
really  remarkable  was  that  it  was  a  kind  of  judgment  on  those  who 
maintained  that  the  historical  Irish,  the  ancient  Scots,  were  in¬ 
capable  of  building  in  stone.  They  had  used  this  argument  to 
show  that  everything  must  be  the  work  of  some  people  later 
than  the  historical  Irish,  that  is,  of  the  Norman  and  English 
invaders.  Mr.  Keane,  not  without  a  kind  of  ingenuity,  turned 
the  argument  about  to  show  that  the  stone  buildings  must 
be  the  work  of  some  people  earlier  than  the  historical  Irish — 
namely,  his  Cuthites,  whoever  Cuthites  may  have  been.  This 
shows  how  extravagance  one  way  can  be  repaid  by  extrava¬ 
gance  the  other  way ;  otherwise  Mr.  Keane’s  book  was  simply 
wild,  and  his  bracketing  with  Dr.  Petrie  is  grotesque  indeed. 
But  we  have  known  an  old  nurse  who  thought  that  “everything 
that  was  in  print  must  be  sensible,”  and  we  have  known  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  Church  who  thought  that  “  one  opinion  was  as  good 
as  another.”  Mr.  Brash  would  so  far  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
sect,  which  is  really  one  not  to  be  despised  in  point  of  numbers. 
But  the  odd  thing  is  that  Mr.  Brash,  who  puts  the  names  of  Petrie 
and  Keane  side  By  side,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  go  off  into  the  ab¬ 
surdities  suggested  by  the  second  name.  Here  and  there  are  bits 
which  sound  as  if  he  still  cherished  some  lingering  belief,  if  not 
in  Cuthites,  yet  in  something  else  of  the  same  kind.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  bits  where  he  argues  rationally  enough  from 
evidence,  and  even  bits  where  he  puts  Dr.  Petrie  right.  For  Dr. 
Petrie,  working  as  he  did  altogether  alone,  as  the  first  rational  in¬ 

*  77*  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  to  the  Close  of  fiie  Twelfth 
Century ;  accompanied  by  interesting  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Notices  of 
numerous  Ancient  Remains  of  that  Period.  By  Richard  Rolf  Brash,  Archt., 
M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Dublin  :  VV.  B.  Kelly.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  &  Co.  1875. 


quirer  in  his  own  subject,  did  undoubtedly  fall  into  some  mistakes. 
Dr.  Petrie  never  guessed ;  he  always  went  by  real  evidence ;  but  he 
now  and  then  did  not  fully  take  in  the  bearings  of  his  evidence. 
He  sometimes  assigned  buildings  to  too  early  a  date,  yielding  to 
the  natural  temptation  to  look  on  the  date  of  foundation  as 
the  date  of  the  existing  building.  But  he  not  the  less  made 
out  his  point — namely,  that  there  are  a  crowd  of  buildings,  Irish 
in  the  strictest  sense,  the  works  neither  of  Norman  or  English 
settlers  at  the  one  end  nor  of  mythical  nations  at  the  other  end. 
If,  in  proving  this,  he  sometimes  assigned  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  a  building  which  belonged  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  it 
was  quite  answer  enough  to  his  occasional  English  detractors  to 
bid  them  remember  that  Dr.  Petrie  was  arguing  against  people 
who  would  have  placed  them  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
the  other  way.  In  one  or  two  places  in  the  present  book, 
Mr.  Brash,  instead  of  running  after  Cuthites  and  the  like,  shows 
reasonably  that  Dr.  Petrie  had  assigned  some  things  to  a  date  a 
century  or  two  too  early.  Thus  he  argues  in  p.  109  against  the 
early  date  given  by  Dr.  Petrie  to  the  Cathedral  of  Kilmacduagh. 
Yet  when  we  get  to  Clonmacnoise,  Mr.  Brash  goes  off  into  a  tit  as 
of  one  yearning-  after  mythical  dates,  and  yet  afraid  absolutely  to 
commit  himself  to  them.  Dr.  Petrie  looked  on  the  ruined  church 
at  Clonmacnoise,  called  Temple  Finghin,  and  the  adjoining  round 
tower,  as  being  actual  parts  of  the  same  structure.  Mr.  Brash 
affirms  that  they  could  not  have  been  built  at  the  same  time,  and 
appeals  to  his  superior  knowledge  as  a  practical  architect.  We  are 
never  favourably  prepossessed  by  the  assumption  of  the  merely  pro¬ 
fessional  style  on  any  subject,  and,  while  the  memory  of  Professor 
Willis  is  fresh  among  us,  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit  that  the 
professional  architect  is,  as  such,  necessarily  the  better  judge  on 
such  a  point.  "We  give  no  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  it  is  one 
which  it  would  need  a  special  journey  to  Clonmacnoise  to  settle. 
But  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Brash  are  at  least  amusing : — 

Much  ado  has  been  made  about  the  finding  of  an  iron  hinge  pivot  or 
pivots  in  the  window-jambs,  as  limiting  the  age  of  the  tower.  At  what 
time  iron  came  into  use  in  this  country,  we  cannot  now  tell  ;  the  Romans 
found  the  Cimbri  and  the  Gauls  using'iron  swords.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
assign  this  structure  to  a  remote  pre-historic  period  ;  it  is  just  probable  that 
it  was  erected  within  the  Christian  era,  but  not  by  Christian  men  or  for 
Christian  uses.  What  uses  could  they  apply  it  to  ?  It  certainly  was  not  a 
belfry,  as  there  are  no  windows  or  opes  for  the  emission  of  sound  in  the 
upper  storey,  where  a  bell  would  be  hung. 

Mr.  Brash  gives  a  view,  but  unluckily  bis  view  does  not  show  the 
upper  story. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Petrie  that,  working  as  he 
did  almost  wholly  in  one  country  and  very  seldom  visiting  any 
other — his  visits  even  to  England  were  very  few — he  should  have 
reached  such  clear  views  as  he  did  on  the  general  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Mr.  Brash  quotes  a  passage  which  we  remember  of  old, 
and  of  which  we  are  glad  to  be  reminded.  Considering  when  they 
were  written,  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Petrie  are  really  wonderful, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  got  by  heart  by  those  dabblers 
both  in  language  and  in  architecture  who  still  go  on  prating  about 
Saxons,  Normans,  Semi-Saxons,  Semi-Normans,  and  no  one  knows 
what  other  strange  forms  of  mankind: — 

The  style  of  architecture  variously  denominated  by  antiquaries  Roman¬ 
esque,  Tudesque,  Lombardic,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Anglo-Norman,  belongs 
to  no  particular  country,  but  derived  from  the  corrupted  architecture  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  introduced  wherever  Christianity  had  penetrated, — 
assuming  various  modifications,  according  to  the  taste,  intelligence,  and 
circumstances  of  different  nations. 

The  man  who  could  write  in  this  way  in  the  time  when  he  did 
write  would  now  have  needed  no  guide  to  lead  him  to  the  latest 
scientific  conclusions  on  such  matters.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  we  heard  a  self-constituted  expounder  of  such  matters  tell  an 
admiring  company  that  the  long  and  short  work,  one  of  the  imita¬ 
tions  of  Roman  masonry  commonly  found  in  the  early  Romanesque 
of  England,  was  a  sign  of  transition  between  “  the  timber  buildings 
of  the  Saxons  and  the  stone  buildings  of  the  Normans.”  Conceive 
the  gap  between  such  childish  babble  in  1875  and  the  clear-headed 
notions  of  Dr.  Petrie  thirty  or  forty  years  back.  Yet  we  must 
allow,  with  Mr.  Brash,  that  Dr.  Petrie  did  carry  the  “  Hiberno- 
Romanesque  period  ”  back  to  too  early  a  date.  In  this  Mr.  Brash 
is  clearly  right,  though  it  is  odd  to  find  Mr.  Brash  at  once  correct¬ 
ing  Dr.  Petrie  on  such  a  point,  and  yet  showing  an  evident  yearning 
after  pagan  round  towers.  But  Mr.  Brash’s  own  ideas  of  architec¬ 
tural  history  are,  as  a  whole,  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Dr.  Petrie  a  generation  back.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
guess  what  Mr.  Brash’s  meaning  can  be,  when  he  says  “  that  the 
Romanesque  style  was  introduced  into  Ireland  before  it  had  been 
practised  in  England  and  Northern  France.”  Mr.  Brash  can  hardly 
be  so  minutely  accurate  as  to  mean  before  certain  parts  of  Britain 
and  Gaul  received  the  names  of  England  and  Northern  France. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

A  similar  view  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  as  he  has  preceded 
me  on  this  subject,  it  may  appear  that  I  but  echo  his  sentiments  ;  it  is  how¬ 
ever  gratifying  to  my  own  mind  to  know  that  my  views  were  formed  before 
I  read  the  passage  in  that  gentleman’s  work.  Opinions  thus  independently 
formed,  and  conclusions  arrived  at,  claims  for  them  some  consideration. 

Considering  when  Dr.  Petrie  wrote,  it  is  passing  strange  that  Mr. 
Brash  should  have  begim  to  form  opinions  about  Irish  architecture 
before  he  read  Dr.  Petrie ;  but  it  is  stranger  still  when  he  sees  a 
“  similarity  ”  between  his  own  views  and  those  of  Dr.  Petrie.  The 
passage  which  we  quoted  from  Dr.  Petrie  would  need  but  little 
change  even  now  to  be  a  correct  setting  forth  of  the  matter.  What 
Mr.  Brash  means,  as  we  just  now  said,  we  cannot  guess.  Nor  are 
we  much  enlightened  when,  in  an  earlier  page,  we  get  some  talk 
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about  a  “  Norman  conquest  ”  somewhere,  but  whether  in  Gaul  or 
Britain  is  not  very  clear,  about  “  the  victorious  sword  of  Rollo 
winning  for  himself  a  patrimony  in  the  fair  lauds  of  the  Franks,” 
and  how  certain  “  ruthless  invaders,”  who  by  the  context  may  be 
guessed  to  have  something  to  do  with  Rollo,  “  settled  themselves 
down  as  permanent  habitats.”  The  italics  are  Mr.  Brash’s  own, 
but  they  simply  awaken  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  a  “  permanent 
habitat,”  and  the  process  by  which  a  ruthless  invader  is  turned  into 
one.  Presently,  a  great  deal  of  church-building  work  is  attributed 
to  “  Rollo,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy,”  who,  we  can  only  guess, 
has  the  works  of  all  his  successors  attributed  to  him  in  the  lump. 
Then  follows : — 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  architecture  of  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  has  been  attempted  to  establish  a  Saxon  style  (see  Rickman 
and  others),  but  with  dubious  success  ;  some  peculiarities  in  the  churches 
of  Brixworth  and  Earls  Barton,  hitherto  relied  upon,  have  failed  to  give 
the  requisite  evidence.  The  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans  was  at  one  period 
recognized  as  a  Saxon  building,  but  we  now  know  that  it  was  erected  by 
the  Abbot  Paul,  about  a.d.  1078,  and  principally  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
Roman  town  of  Verulam ;  it  exhibits  many  of  the  details  of  the  so-called 
Saxon  style.  The  Saxons  of  course  had  churches,  but  as  to  their  size,  style, 
materials,  or  ornaments,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  from  any  existing 
examples,  and  no  reliable  information  from  our  early  historians. 

Does  Mr.  Brash  mean  the  early  historians  of  England  or  of  Ireland  ? 
If  he  means  the  latter,  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to  ask  them  for 
much  information  on  such  a  subject.  If  he  means  English  writers, 
from  Boeda  to  our  own  day,  he  may  perhaps  find  in  them  a  little  more 
about  it  than  he  thinks.  And  let  Mr.  Brash  understand  that  no 
rational  person  wants  to  “  establish  a  Saxon  style,”  or  a  Saxon  any¬ 
thing  else,  except  in  the  sense  which  the  word  naturally  bears  in 
Mr.  Brash’s  own  island. 

We  are  used  to  odd  ways  of  introducing  both  persons  and  places, 
and  of  patting  them  on  the  back,  but  really  Mr.  Brash  outdoes  every¬ 
thing  in  this  way  that  we  have  hitherto  seen.  In  one  page  we 
hear  of  “  Delphi  in  Phocis,”  a  definition  which  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  a  Phokian,  but  altogether  unpalatable  to  a  Delphian  ; 
and  directly  after  Tacitus  is  kindly  labelled  as  “the  Roman  his¬ 
torian.”  In  p.  27  a  whole  company  of  distinguished  persons  receive 
certificates  of  honour,  just  as  if  they  were  being  presented  for 
honorary  degrees.  We  first  come  to  “  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Keller,  of  Zurich,  eminent  for  his  taste  and  erudition,”  “  the  learned 
Dr.  Reeves,  of  Armagh,”  “  Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood,  an  eminent  English 
palaeographer,”  “  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  an  eminent  architect  and 
writer  upon  ornamental  design,”  and  lastly,  again,  “  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Keller,  of  Zurich,  an  able  writer  on  art  and  archaeology.”  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  will  perhaps  forgive  the  loss  of  his  knighthood,  and 
all  who  know  Dr.  Keller  will  allow  that  he  fully  deserves  a  second 
or  a  hundredth  tribute.  But  one  epithet  given  to  him  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  is  well  worth  the  study  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  As  Dr.  Keller  is  certainly  not  a  minister  of 
any  religious  denomination,  the  epithet  of  “Reverend  ”  can  be  given 
him  only  in  the  older  and  vaguer  sense,  an  instance  of  which  it  is 
refreshing  to  light  upon  in  these  days  of  disputes  about  Owston 
tombstones. 

In  p.  141  Mr.  Brash  sways  to  and  fro  about  cromlechs,  just  as 
he  does  about  round  towers.  He  knows  that  some  of  them  must 
be  tombs,  yet  he  has  a  lingering  wish  to  make  out  that  some  of 
them  may  be  altars.  But  what  we  specially  wish  is  that  Mr. 
Brash  had  given  us  an  engraving  of  a  “  venerable  object  ” — 
A.  K.  II.  B.  would  doubtless  have  honoured  such  an  object  with  a 
capital  0— on  which,  among  other  sculptured  figures,  there  is  “  a 
pauper  carrying  a  child,  indicating  the  Christian  virtue  charity.” 
We  are  anxious  to  know,  having  had  our  minds  lately  called  to 
the  subject  of  albs  and  dalmatics,  what  is  the  correct  official  cos¬ 
tume  for  a  pauper  of  early  Romanesque  times.  And,  furthermore, 
as  one  commonly  connects  paupers  and  Poor-laws,  are  we  to  infer 
that  the  legislation  with  which  we  had  thought  that  Ireland  had 
been  for  the  first  time  blessed  in  our  own  days  was  really  only  a 
revival  of  some  enactment  of  Brian  Boroikme,  or  of  the  old  time 
before  him  ? 


MONIER  WILLIAMS’S  INDIAN  WISDOM.* 

THE  Boden  Professor  has  not  been  happy  in  the  title  he  has 
given  to  his  last  book.  Many  examples  of  “  Indian  Wisdom  ” 
are  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  but  this  title  is  suggestive  rather 
of  a  collection  of  maxims  or  proverbs  than  of  a  general  survey 
of  Sanskrit  literature.  A  taking  title,  no  doubt,  does  much  for  a 
book  of  a  sensational  character ;  but  a  serious  and  learned  work 
should  bear  a  name  which  is  fairly  descriptive  of  its  character  and 
contents.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  in  Mr.  Max  Muller’s 
History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature;  but  some  slight  departure 
from  that  title  would  have  been  sufficient  to  mark  at  once  the 
difference  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  works.  Both  travel  over 
a  portion  of  the  same  ground,  and  the  volumes  will  often  be  found 
side  by  side  on  the  same  shelf;  but  the  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  is  very  different.  Mr.  Max  Muller’s  work  embraces  only  the 
Vedic  period,  and  is  essentially  a  scholar's  book,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  Sanskrit.  Mr.  Williams’s 
book  is  founded  on  his  official  lectures,  and  his  object  in  publishing 

*  Indian  Wisdom ;  or,  Examples  o  f  the  Religions,  Philosophical,  and 
Ethical  Doctrines  of  the  Hindus ,  with  a  Brief  History  of  the  Chief  De¬ 
partments  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  and  some  account  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Condition  of  India,  Moral  and  Intellectual.  By  Monier  Williams,  M.A., 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  London  : 
Allen  &  Co. 


it  is,  as  he  says,  to  supply  what  he  has  often  been  asked  for,  a 
book  “  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  character  and  contents  of 
Sanskrit  literature.”  “  Its  pages,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 

aim  at  imparting  to  educated  Englishmen,  by  means  of  translations  and 
explanations  of  portions  of  the  sacred  and  philosophical  literature  of  India, 
an  insight  into  the  mind,  habits  of  thought,  and  customs  of  the  Hindus, 
as  well  as  a  correct  knowledge  of  a  system  of  belief  and  practice  which  hus 
constantly  prevailed  for  at  least  three  thousand  years,  and  still  continues 
to  exist  as  one  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  non-Christian  world. 

But  although  this  is  the  main  object  of  the  work,  another  and  a 
most  important  one  is  constantly  kept  in  sight.  The  Boden  Pro¬ 
fessor,  as  becomes  his  position,  is  earnest  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  India.  He  considers  it  to  be  “  high  time  that 
all  thoughtful  Christians  should  reconsider  their  position,  and 
readjust  themselves  to  their  altered  environments,”  and  that  “they 
can  no  longer  neglect  the  duty  of  studying  the  contents  of  the 
sacred  books  of  Buddhism,  Bralimanism,  and  Islam,  the  three 
great  systems  opposed  to  Christianity.”  One  of  the  aims,  then,  of 
the  work  has  been  “  to  indicate  the  points  of  contact  between 
Christianity  and  the  three  chief  religions  of  the  world  as  they 
are  represented  in  India.”  These  are  avowedly  the  leading  objects 
of  the  work  ;  but  still  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  either  as  a  mere 
popular  review  designed  to  satisfy  a  passing  curiosity,  or  as  a  con¬ 
troversial  work  compiled  and  put  forth  under  the  bias  of  prejudice. 
The  author  proudly  confesses  himself  an  earnest  and  a  proselyting 
Christian ;  but,  next  to  his  religion,  he  has  an  ardent  love  for  the 
literature  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  working  life,  and  he  has 
shown  that  he  can  be  faithful  to  both. 

The  ground  which  the  work  travels  over  is  vast  and  varied. 
The  extant  works  in  Sanskrit  are  variously  estimated  as  numbering 
from  ten  to  fourteen  thousand,  and  some  of  them  are  of  prodigious 
length.  There  are  the  Vedas,  and  the  long  series  of  works  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  These  are  the  books  pertaining  to  the  different 
systems  of  philosophy,  the  Code  of  Manu  and  the  many  other  Law 
books,  the  Heroic  Poems,  the  Drama,  the  Puranas,  the  works  on 
Ethics,  the  later  Artificial  Poems,  and  many  other  compositions 
which  cannot  be  classed  in  any  of  these  categories.  Mr.  Williams 
goes  in  succession  through  each  division  of  literature,  and  by  his 
descriptions- and  translated  specimens  enables  his  reader  to  form  a 
fair  conception  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  original  works. 
Sanskrit  books  are  for  the  most  part  in  metre,  and  his  translations 
are  generally  in  blank  verse,  though  rhyme  is  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed.  Dealing  first  with  the  Veda,  the  writer  describes  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  attributes  of  the  various  deities  to 
whom  the  hymns  are  addressed.  Agni,  or  Fire,  is  a  very  important 
Vedic  deity,  and  from  one  of  the  hymns  addressed  to  him  we  take 
the  following  quotation,  which  marks  very  clearly  the  belief  which 
the  old  Aryans  entertained  in  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment: — 

Deliver,  mighty  Lord,  thy  worshippers. 

Purge  us  from  taint  of  sin,  and,  when  we  die, 

Deal  mercifully  with  us  on  the  pyre, 

Burning  our  bodies,  with  their  load  of  guilt, 

But  bearing  our  eternal  part  on  high 
To  luminous  abodes  and  realms  of  bliss, 

For  ever  there  to  dwell  with  righteous  men. 

Another  Vedic  deity  is  Ushas,  ’Hd>y,  or  the  Dawn,  the  centre  of  a 
very  beautiful  myth.  The  following  paraphrase  of  a  hymn  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  is  very  graceful : — 

Hail,  ruddy  Ushas,  golden  goddess,  borne 
Upon  thy  shining  car  ;  thou  comest  like 
A  lovely  maiden  by  her  mother  decked, 

Disclosing  coyly  ail  thy  hidden  graces 
To  our  admiring  eyes  .... 

Through  years  on  years  thou  hast  lived  on,  and  yet 
Thou’rt  ever  young.  Thou  art  the  breath  and  life 
Of  all  that  breathes  and  lives,  awaking  day  by  day 
Myriads  of  prostrate  sleepers,  as  from  death ; 

Causing  the  birds  to  flutter  from  their  nests, 

And  rousing  men  to  ply  with  busy  feet 
Their  daily  duties  and  appointed  tasks. 

Toiling  for  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  renown. 

There  are  several  other  specimens  from  the  hymns  of  the  Veda 
which  will  well  repay  perusal,  as  also  some  passages  from  the 
Brahmanas  and  Upanishatls,  those  ritualistic  and  speculative 
treatises  which  were  evolved  from  the  hymns  and  appended  to 
them  as  supplements.  The  Upanishads  are  not  all  of  the  same  age. 
Some  of  them  may  be  as  old  as  500  years  is.c.  They  abound  with 
puerilities  and  conceits,  but  they  contain  some  fine  passages,  and 
they  are  particularly  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  earliest  specu¬ 
lative  attempts  of  the  Hindu  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  creation  and  existence.  “  They  lie,”  as  Mr.  Williams  says,  “  at 
the  root  of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophical  side  of  Hindu¬ 
ism,”  and  they  are,  in  fact,  the  first  indications  of  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  afterwards  obtained  so  great  a  development  in  six 
distinct  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  systems  of  philosophy  are  passed  in  review,  and  a  summary 
is  given  of  their  respective  characteristics  and  doctrines.  But  this, 
although  a  necessary  part  of  the  work,  is  not  likely  to  receive 
much  attention.  Few  minds  are  interested  in  the  abstruse  specu¬ 
lations  with  which  it  deals,  and  the  few  who  are  disposed  to  enter 
into  them  will  resort  to  Oolebrooke’s  Essays,  in  which  they  are 
treated  at  greater  length.  Most  men  will  pass  on,  as  we 
will  do,  to  the  Bhagavadgitd,  or  Divine  Song,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  purely  philosophical  poem,  sets  forth  ele¬ 
vated  thoughts  and  deep  feelings  in  such  beautiful  and  pathetic 
language  that  no  thoughtful  mind  can  resist  its  charm.  This  work 
“  was  at  early  date  dignified  by  a  place  in  the  Maha-bharata,  in 
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■which  it  lies  embedded,  or  rather  inlaid  like  a  pearl.”  It  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  leading  languages  of  India  and  Europe.  We 
have  two  English  prose  translations,  and  Dean  Milman  rendered 
some  portions  into  English  verse.  Mr.  Williams  now  gives  us 
further  passages  in  verse,  and  most  readers  will  dwe'l  upon  these 
with  pleasure.  The  philosophy  of  this  poem  has  rightly  been  called 
eclectic,  for  it  weaves  together  the  pantheistic  and  rationalistic 
doctrines  of  the  older  schools :  and  adds  to  them  strong  exhortations 
to  faith  in  God  and  love  towards  man.  So  earnestly  and  consistently 
are  faith  and  love  insisted  on,  that  some  writers  hold  these  doctrines 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
similarity  or  even  the  identity  of  many  of  the  sentiments,  hut  there 
are  serious  difficulties  to  he  got  over  before  it  can  he  admitted  that 
Christian  doctrines  had  reached  Lidia  at  the  early  date  when  this 
work  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  the  interlocutors  are  the  incarnate  deity  Krishna, 
and  Arjuna,  the  most  prominent  and  amiable  of  the  live  Pandu 
princes  engaged  in  the  Great  War.  It  opens  when  the  two  armies 
are  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  sigrlit  of  each  other, 
and  the  mortal  hero  Arjuna  thus  addresses  Krishna,  his  super¬ 
human  guide  and  adviser  : — 

Beholding  these  my  relatives  arrayed 
Before  my  eyes  in  serried  line  of  battle, 

Preparing  for  the  deadly  fray,  my  limbs 
Are  all  relaxed,  my  blood  dries  up,  a  tremor 
Palsies  my  frame.  .  .  . 

I  cannot,  will,  not,  tight.  O  mighty  Krishna, 

I  seek  not  victor}',  I  seek  no  kingdom. 

What  shall  we  do  with  regal  pomp  and  power, 

What  with  enjoyments  or  with  life  itself, 

When  we  have  slaughtered  all  our  kindred  here  ? 

To  combat  these  natural  feelings  Krishna  begins  his  teaching,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  to  subordinate  all  the  warm  affections 
and  dispositions  of  the  heart  Jo  two  principles,  devotion  and  duty ; 
asceticism  and  contemplation  being  the  great  marks  of  the  one,  and 
fidelity  to  caste  the  sum  of  the  other.  Abnegation  of  self  and  eon-  j 
centration  of  thought  on  the  Supreme  Being  are  inculcated  through¬ 
out  the  work.  What  is  meant  by  duty  appears  from  the  following 
lines : — 

Better  far 

Abandon  life  at  once  than  not  fulfil 

One’s  own  appointed  work  ;  another’s  duty 

Brings  danger  to  the  man  -who  meddles  with  it. 

Perfection  is  alone  attained  by  him 

Who  swerves  not  from  the  business  of  his  caste. 

We  have  said  that  many  passages  are  remarkably  similar  to 
Christian  teaching.  The  following  is  an  example.  Krishna  is 
the  speaker,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  asserts  his  own 

divinity : — 

Whate’er  thou  dost  perform,  whate’er  thou  eatest, 

Whate'er  thou  givest  the  poor,  whate’er 
Thou  ofterest  in  sacrifice,  whatever 
Thou  doest  as  an  act  of  holy  penance, 

Do  all  as  if  to  me,  O  Arjuna. 

Mr.  Williams  picks  out  many  more  such  passages,  and  winds  up 
his  notice  of  the  work  with  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  these  Christianlike  sentiments  do  not  owe  their 
origin  to  the  New  Testament.  Ilis  arguments  are  cogent,  but 
they  principally  depend  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  poem,  and,  as 
usual  in  all  things  Hindu,  the  date  is  uncertain.  It  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  inference.  Mr.  Williams  places  it  in  the  first 
or  second  century  a.d.  Some  writers  are  in  favour  of  the  third 
century  ;  others  bring  it  down  even  later,  and  of  course  the  less  the 
antiquity  the  greater  the  probability  of  Christian  influences.  The 
question  is  one  which  admits  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  Mr. 
Williams  is  probably  right  iu  the  view  he  has  taken.  The  passages  in 
question  breathe  a  Christian  spirit,  but  have  nothing  in  them  which 
is  distinctly  Christian,  and  they  may  have  independently  sprung 
“  from  the  same  source  of  light  as  the  Gospel  itself.”  Nor  is  this 
poem  the  only  work  in  which  such  sentiments  are  met  with.  It  has 
them  in  greater  number  than  any  other,  but  still  some  are  to  be 
found  in  works  unquestionably  written  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  pass  over  many  pages  concerning  grammatical,  astronomical, 
and  other  works,  until  we  come  to  the  work  of  Manu,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  law  books,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
Code  of  Manu,  a  title  which  is  rather  misleading,  as  it  certainly  is 
not  a  code  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  begins  with 
an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  although  parts  of  it  treat  of  “  law 
and  kingly  government,”  it  deals  more  fully  with  moral,  ceremonial, 
and  expiatory  duties  and  practices.  Texts  are  quoted  from  it  by 
all  writers  on  law,  and  are,  as  the  lawyers  express  it,  among  the 
mulus  or  roots  from  which  the  civil  law  grew.  The  work  of  Manu 
occupies  the  considerable  space  in  the  volume  before  us  which  is 
due  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  Sanskrit  literature, 
but  it  was  among  the  earliest  works  translated  into  English,  and  is 
as  well  or  perhaps  better  known  than  auy  Sanskrit  writing.  This 
fact  and  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal  compel  us  to  pass  it  over 
with  a  few  lines  of  quotation : — 

Wound  not  another,  though  by  him  provoked  ; 

Do  no  one  injury  by  thought  or  deed  ; 

Utter  no  word  to  pain  thy  fellow-creatures  ; 

Say  what  is  true,  speak  not  agreeable  falsehood. 

Treat  no  one  with  disdain  ;  with  patience  bear 
Reviling  language:  with  an  angry  man 
Be  never  angry  ;  blessings  give  for  curses. 

The  Christian  spirit  of  these  maxims  is  apparent,  and  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  penned  before  the  advent  of 
Christ.  Mr.  Williams  places  Manu  500  years  b.c. 


The  epic  poems  Rdmayana  and  Maha-bharata  are  next  passed  in 
review  at  considerable  length.  Their  contents  are  analysed,  and 
the  action  of  their  stories  described.  Some  pages  of  translated 
passages  are  given,  but  as  compared  with  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  poems,  they  are  as  mere  grains  picked  from  a  granary. 
Mr.  Williams’s  criticism  of  the  poems  is  just  and  apposite.  He 
says  : — 

In  the  delineation  of  heroic  character,  where  Indian  poets  exhibit  much 
skill,  they  cannot  avoid  ministering  to  the  craving  for  the  marvellous  which 
appears  to  be  almost  inseparable  from  the  mental  constitution  of  Eastern 
peoples  ....  The  poet  gives  us  too  long  and  too  tedious  descriptions  in  his 
own  person  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  his  characters  are  either  too  good  or  too  bad. 
....  If  the  better  heroes  sin  they  do  not  sin  like  men.  We  see  in  them  no 
portraits  of  ourselves  ....  On  one  side  we  have  all  gods  or  demigods  ;  on 
the  other,  all  demons  or  fiends.  We  miss  real  human  beings  with  mixed 
characters.  There  is  no  mirror  held  up  to  inconstant  humanity  ....  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  exhibiting  pictures  of  domestic  life,  the 
Sanskrit  Epics  are  more  true  and  real  than  the  Greek  and  Roman. 

One  short  extract  we  must  find  room  for,  not  only  for  its  own 
merit,  but  for  the  interesting  fact  recorded  in  a  note,  that  it  was 
the  perusal  of  a  translation  of  this  passage  which  induced  the  late 
Boden  Professor,  II.  II.  Wilson,  to  begin  the  study  of  Sanskrit:— 

Who  in  this  world  is  able  to  distinguish 
The  virtuous  from  the  wicked  ?  Both  alike 
The  fruitful  earth  supports,  on  both  alike 
The  sun  pours  down  his  beams,  on  both  alike 
Refreshing  breezes  blow,  and  both  alike 
The  waters  purify.  Not  so  hereafter  ; 

Then  shall  the  good  be  severed  from  the  bad  ; 

Then,  in  a  region  bright  with  golden  lustre — 

Centre  of  light  and  immortality — 

The  righteous  aft  -r  death  shall  dwell  in  bliss. 

Then  a  terrific  hell  awaits  the  wicked — 

Profound  abyss  of  utter  misery — 

Into  the  depths  of  which  bad  men  shall  fall  - 
Headlong,  and  mourn  their  doom  for  countless  years. 

The  dramas  we  pass  over,  as  not  very  long  ago  we  reviewed  at 
some  length  II.  II.  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre.  Nor  will  our  re¬ 
maining  space  allow  of  more  than  reference  to  the  Artificial 
Poems  "of  later  days,  and  the  Niti  Sastras,  or  Works  on  Ethics, 
half  apologues,  half  aphorisms.  These  poems  are  of  less  interest, 
but  still  they  have  their  passages  of  beauty.  As  to  the  ethical 
works,  no  brief  quotations  would  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  and 
acute  observation  with  which  they  are  replete. 

Mr.  Williams’  work  from  beginning  to  end  bears  the  marks  of 
earnest  and  thoughtful  labour.  The  notes  are  numerous,  and  they 
not  onlvhelp  to  elucidate  the  text,  but  to  show  the  care  which  the- 
writer  has  taken  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  received  from 
labourers  in  the  same  field.  He  has  availed  himself  less  freely 
than  he  might  have  done  of  previous  translations,  for  many 
metrical  versions  might  have  been  transferred  bodily  to  his  pages. 
For  instance,  the  late  Professor  Goldstiicker's  translation  of  one 
of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Maha-bharata,  in  which  the  Pandu 
prince  Yudhishthira  refuses  to  enter  heaven  without  his  faithful 
dog,  is  so  admirably  rendered  that  it  could  hardly  be  improved, 
and  the  entire  passage  might  have  been  quoted,  as  this  episode 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  poem. 
The  prince,  with  his  four  brothers,  wife,  and  a  dog,  start  toge¬ 
ther  to  seek  for  Paradise.  His  human  companions  sink  one  by 
one,  and  when  he  arrives  alone  with  the  dog  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  the  animal  is  refused  admission,  and  he  is  exhorted  to 
leave  it  behind  : — 

Never,  therefore,  come  weal  or  woe,  will  I  abandon  yon  faithful  dog. 

Yon  poor  creature  in  fear  and  distress  hath  trusted  in  my  power  to 
save  it. 

Not,  therefore,  for  life  itself,  will  I  break  my  plighted  word. 

Mr.  Williams  has  given  us  parts  of  this  passage  very  forcibly, 
but  we  still  yield  the  preference  to  that  which  we  have  always 
held  in  favour  as  a  specimen  of  good  translation.  One  great  aim 
of  the  writer  has  been  to  make  his  versions  as  literal  as  possible — 
a  laudable  intention,  and  satisfactory  to  all  who  object  to  em¬ 
bellished  translations.  His  blank  verse  is  smooth  and  flowing, 
but  the  translations  in  rhyme  are  sometimes  not  so  successful. 
The  work  has  fully  accomplished  the  designs  of  the  writer.  It 
clearly  describes  and  illustrates  all  the  great  divisions  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  and  the  means  of  pleasantly  acquiring  a  general 
knowledge  of  that  literature  is  now  open  to  all  who  choose  to 
seek  it. 


JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.* 

SHOULD  science  ever  improve  on  the  ingenious  praying 
machinery  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  undertake  to  supply 
novels  to  the  libraries,  we  imagine  that  it  will  turn  out  work  of 
the  quality  of  Jocelyn's  Mistake.  The  book  is  of  a  familiar 
pattern,  and,  as  novels  go,  of  average  workmanship ;  and  if  the 
French  interspersed  through  it  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  the 
English  is  seldom  slipshod.  It  is  freely  embellished  with  those 
stereotyped  phrases  which  associate  themselves  agreeably  with 
mvsterv  and  sensation  ;  with  imfathomed  depths  in  the  nature  and 
the  feelings  and  unsuspected  capacities  for  good  or  evil.  We 
have  lithe  limbs  and  supple  forms  ;  violet  eyes,  Grecian  features, 
square-set  chins,  and  great,  swift  joys  that  sweep  over  kindly 
faces.  Nor  does  the  scheme  of  the  book  belie  the  passionate  or 
picturesque  language  in  which  the  story  is  told.  It  deals  com- 

*  Jocelyns  Mistake.  By  Mrs.  J.  Iv.  Spender,  Author  of  “  Parted  Lives,” 
&e.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1875. 
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paratively  little  with  incident  and  a  great  deal  with  feeling, 
although  there  is  a  violent  death  under  suspicious  circumstances 
and  an  innocent  elopement.  We  have  no  great  partiality  for  the 
sensational  style,  yet  for  ourselves  we  should  hardly  have  been 
sorry  had  the  balance  inclined  the  other  way ;  and  we  should 
willingly  have  compounded  for  a  slighter  strain  on  our  senti¬ 
mental  sympathies  had  Mrs.  Spender  been  a  little  more  lively  and 
■original.  For  Jocelyn’s  story  drags  a  good  deal,  and  she  is  so 
consistently  incomprehensible  that  we  follow  her  chequered  fortunes 
with  but  a  languid  interest.  She  is  supposed  to  be  not  only 
clever  but  practical ;  yet  for  a  sensible  and  strong-minded 
girl,  she  is  guilty  of  an  inconceivable  series  of  blunders. 
Jocelyn's  Mistake  is,  we  are  inclined  to  fancy,  a  printer’s 
error  for  Jocelyn’s  Mistakes ;  for,  if  we  may  venture  on  so 
vulgar  a  phrase  in  criticizing  a  tragedy  of  the  affections,  the 
young  lady  is  always  putting  her  foot  in  it  at  the  most  critical 
moments  of  her  life.  If  she  is  half  as  shrewd  as  we  are  led  to  sup¬ 
pose,  her  successive  acts  of  self-sacrifice  are  rather  ridiculous  than 
sublime ;  for  she  must  have  seen  that  her  unselfishness  or  weakness 
would  injure  others  as  well  as  herself.  She  deceives  a  lover  as  to  the 
state  of  her  heart,  that  she  may  give  him  an  impulse  towards  the 
arms  of  a  sister  whom  she  believes  to  be  neither  congenial  to  him 
nor  worthy  of  him.  She  compounds  a  felony  out  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  although,  setting  right  or  wrong  aside  altogether,  still  closer 
ties  of  affection  should  naturally  have  induced  her  to  disclose  it. 
For  the  burning  of  her  father's  will  beggars  her  sister  and  step¬ 
mother,  and  the  culprit  who  is  a  hopeless  prodigal  seals  her  lips  and 
calms  her  conscience  by  offering  his  personal  guarantee  for  making 
the  family  comfortable,  when  the  very  object  of  his  perpetrating 
the  crime  is  to  appropriate  the  property  that  is  not  sufficient  for  all 
of  them.  Finally,  she  marries  the  generous  benefactor  of  her 
family  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  duty,  and,  then  makes  the 
unfortunate  man  most  miserable  by  keeping  to  the  letter 
the  criminal  promise  of  secresy  into  which  she  had  been 
surprised.  As  the  whole  of  her  life,  from  early  girlhood 
to  the  sick-bed  on  which  we  see  the  last  of  her,  has  been 
passed  under  the  shadow  of  trials  and  crosses,  we  should  gladly 
have  the  scene  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  be  taken  into 
more  cheerful  society.  But  all  through  three  rather  closely 
printed  volumes  she  obtrusively  insists  on  asserting  her  position  as 
heroine,  and  monopolizing  our  attention  and  all  the  interest  we  can 
muster.  It  is  true  that  not  many  of  the  other  personages  would 
be  likely  to  win  on  us  with  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Her 
.sister,  who  is  dropped  summarily  out  of  the  story  just  as  adversity 
promises  to  improve  her,  is  originally  as  vapid  as  she  is  pretty  and 
vivacious.  Her  father,  a  literary  and  landed  gentleman,  makes 
himself  so  disagreeable  on  the  rare  occasions  we  meet  with  him 
that  we  detest  going  into  his  library  almost  as  much  as  his  children 
do.  Her  stepmother  is  a  nonentity,  and  always  in  the  vapours. 
Her  brother,  a  sneak  in  his  boyhood,  becomes  an  incorrigible 
blackguard  before  he  is  a  man,  and  betakes  himself  to  crime  and 
habitual  drinking.  Her  first  lover,  originally  a  drawing-room 
cynic  with  a  long-winded  weakness  for  commonplace  philosophy, 
fades  away  into  the  background,  to  reappear  long  afterwards  as  a 
saint  and  philanthropist.  Iler  second  lover,  who  becomes  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  worthy  and  capable  medical  man,  is  painted  to  the  life  as 
even  more  prosaic  in  his  temperament  than  that  maiden  sister  of 
his  who  takes  up  housekeeping  with  them.  Jocelyn  had  ill  luck 
through  life,  but  we  never  sympathize  with  her  more  unaffectedly 
than  when  she  is  condemned,  like  ourselves,  to  so  much  of  the 
society  of  Dr.  Amphlett. 

Mrs.  Spender  evidently  feels  that  her  strength  lies  in  sentiment 
and  the  analysis  of  feminine  nature  writhing  under  trials,  and 
perhaps  she  is  right.  Little  as  we  care  for  Jocelyn,  we  gladly  ad¬ 
mit  that  she  often  has  our  sympathy  in  some  of  the  sorrows  and 
embarrassments  she  so  assiduously  prepares  for  herself.  Separate 
scenes  are  wrought  out  with  a  certain  pathos  ;  now  and  then  solilo¬ 
quies  and  trains  of  thought  are  natural  and  touching.  We  are  sorry 
for  Jocelyn,  perversely  foolish  as  she  has  been,  and  at  times  we 
are  sensible  of  an  interest  in  her  ultimate  fate.  But  even  with 
Jocelyn,  on  whom  the  author  has  concentrated  all  her  force,  the 
sense  of  unreality  is  fatal  to  sustained  concern  or  curiosity.  Mrs. 
Spender  does  not  succeed  in  impressing  us  with  the  idea  of  real 
existences,  because  she  fails  to  create  for  herself  a  clear  conception 
of  personalities.  In  the  characters,  as  in  the  plot,  the  novel  shows  a 
lack  of  comprehensive  power,  and  if  the  writer  ever  forms  a 
definite  purpose,  she  is  ready  to  abandon  it  on  slight  temptation,  if 
not  to  forget  it  altogether.  The  Jocelyn  first  presented  to  us,  the 
Jocelyn  of  some  of  the  incidents,  could  hardly  possibly  be  the 
Jocelyn  of  others.  One  or  two  of  the  people  we  meet  in  the  early 
pages  were  plainly  intended  originally  to  play  much  more  con¬ 
spicuous  parts  than  are  ultimately  allotted  to  them.  Lyle  Fen¬ 
wick,  with  his  entanglement  with  one  sister  and  his  passion  for 
the  other,  with  the  earnest  nature  that  is  running  to  seed 
and  the  excellent  powers  that  are  being  studiously  per¬ 
verted,  should  never  have  been  lost  to  sight  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  story  when  he  volunteered  to  sail  to  the 
antipodes  in  search  of  Jocelyn’s  scapegrace  brother.  But  when 
she  had  once  seen  him  on  board  the  steamer,  Mrs.  Spender  ap¬ 
parently  dismisses  him  from  her  mind,  until  the  welcome  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  scapegrace  brings  him  incidentally  to  her  mind. 
Then  he  is  made  to  do  some  service  again  before  the  novel  draws 
to  a  close,  but  not  at  all  in  the  way  for  which  Mrs.  Spender  was 
preparing  us  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book.  So  with  the  pretty 
Elsie.  She  was  being  carefully  cL».stened  by  sorrow  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  until  the  giddy  girl  was  growing  into  a  thoughtful  and 


unselfish  woman,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  imagine,  that 
that  painful  but  wholesome  discipline  was  inflicted  on  her  with  a 
purpose.  She  should  either  have  found  her  mission  in  binding  up 
the  bleeding  heart  of  Lyle  Fenwick,  or  else  have  made  an  edifying 
end  on  her  sick-bed.  As  it  is,  she  simply  dies  out  of  the  story  long 
before  it  is  brought  to  an  end  ;  the  paragraphs  in  which  it  is  wound 
up  do  not  contain  the  faintest  allusion  to  her  fate ;  while  a  certain 
Gertrude  Fordham  is  introduced  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  perform 
those  tender  offices  for  the  heroine  which  might  so  much  more 
artistically  and  naturally  have  been  undertaken  by  J ocelyn’s  sister. 
Elsie  is  quite  as  good  and  affectionate  as  the  new  acquaintance, 
and  her  interposition  would  have  made  the  denouement  more 
dramatic,  as  she  has  been  all  along  in  many  of  her  sister's 
secrets. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Spender’s  strength  lies  in  sentiment. 
Certainly  when  she  goes  abroad  into  the  real  world  she  is  very  apt 
to  publish  her  ignorance  of  it,  and  we  fancy  she  must  count  a  good 
deal  on  the  greater  innocence  of  her  readers.  Anything  less 
probable  than  the  story  of  Hugo  Delmott  burning  his  father’s  will, 
or  than  the  scene  where  he  lueets  the  family  friends  and 

lawyer  after  the  funeral,  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  He  has 
tampered  with  an  old  family  servant.  Oddly  enough  the  old  lady 
seems  to  have  been  trusted  with  the  keys  of  the  cabinet  where 
the  deceased  kept  his  most  valuable  papers,  as  if  it  had  con¬ 
tained  only  the  pickles  or  the  jam.  She  gives  the  key  to 
the  hopeful  son,  who  gets  out  the  will  and  is  caught  by 

his  sister  in  the  act  of  burning  it.  Next  day  at  the 

meeting  his  face  and  manner  tell  their  story  eloquently, 

and  Jocelyn,  whom  he  has  made  his  unwilling  accomplice, 
equally  betrays  her  guilty  knowledge.  All  present  surmise  that 
there  has  been  foul  play ;  the  family  lawyer  more  than  insinuates 
as  much.  Hugo  taunts  him  in  return  with  unprofessional 
manoeuvring  and  the  meanest  motives,  and  tries  to  carry  things  off 
by  bullying.  Strange  to  say,  he  succeeds,  retires  with  the  honours 
of  the  encounter,  and  reaps  the  fruits  of  his  felony.  The  shrewd 
and  honourable  lawyer  neither  vindicates  the  rights  of  his  living 
clients  nor  the  testamentary  intentions  of  his  departed  employer ; 
the  family  relatives  do  not  interfere  ;  and  no  unpleasant  questions 
are  asked  either  of  Jocelyn  or  the  housekeeper.  Yet  the  affair  was 
of  the  more  consequence  that  the  widow  and  her  daughters  were 
beggared,  and  not  the  least  strange  part  of  the  story  is  the 
way  in  which  their  ruin  came  about.  Mr.  Delmott  had 
invested  largely  in  Russian  stock,  and  by  a  most  unaccountable 
instance  of  fluctuation  the  stock  was  depreciated  till  it  became 
absolutely  worthless.  Now  Russian  credit  has  always  been  very 
good,  and  a  depreciation  so  extraordinary  seems  to  us  unac¬ 
countable.  We  suspect  that  Mrs.  Spender  was  misinformed,  and 
that  Mr.  Delmott  must  have  been  listening  to  the  charming  of 
sirens  in  Central  America, and  advancing  on  the  security  of  swamps 
and  virgin  mahogany  forests.  We  do  not  expect  a  lady  novelist 
to  be  at  home  with  hounds,  but  if  she  does  venture  into  the  field 
she  might  at  least  have  a  sporting  friend  at  her  elbow.  In  its 
way  the  run  in  Jocelyn's  Mistake  is  nearly  as  good  as  anything  by 
Whyte  Melville  or  the  late  Mr.  Surtees.  Joeelvn  is  mounted  on 
a  vicious  mare  which  runs  away  with  her.  She  lets,  the  fiery 
animal  have  its  head,  and  “  tries  to  hold  on  ”  as  the  mare  rushes  at 
the  fences.  Yet  nobody  in  the  field  even  suspects  her  danger,  and 
the  intelligent  and  affectionate  Mr.  Fenwick,  who  keeps  as  near  her 
as  he  can,  believes  that  she  is  riding  at  the  monsterbullfinchesiu  sheer 
wantonness.  But  the  mare's  action  was  marvellous,  if  not  miraculous. 
While  going  at  a  stretching  gallop  she  contrived  to  rear  suddenly  in 
the  air  whenever  her  mistress  tried  to  hold  her.  The  “  dogs  run 
with  their  chins  down  to  the  ground,”  and  while  the  pace  is 
tremendous,  they  are  “  feathering  about  the  fields  and  puzzling 
out  the  scent  ” ;  although  in  that  case  such  of  them  as  were  not 
ridden  over  must  have  been  left  fields  behind  the  horses.  Indeed, 
considering  that  the  pace  was  so  good,  and  that  the  line  lay  over 
“  sharp  stones,”  “  the  stumps  of  trees,”  and  “  deceptive  rabbit- 
holes,”  the  marvel  is,  not  only  that  Jocelyn  escaped  with  her  life, 
but  that  half  the  hunt  were  not  broug.it  back  on  hurdles.  If 
Mrs.  Spender  laid  down  a  plan,  and  made  a  point  of  abiding  by 
it,  we  believe  that  she  could  write  novels  which  would  be  well 
worth  reading.  But  we  should  advise  her  to  take  more  pains  in 
informing  herself  on  general  topics,  or  else  to  show  more  tact  in 
treading  on  unfamiliar  ground. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

TR.  INGERSOLL’S  Fears  for  Democracy  is  in  some  ways  a 
i-YX  remarkable  work.*  It  is  not  strikingly  able  nor  strikingly 
novel,  it  contains  few  facts  not  already  known  to  persons  familiar 
with  American  history,  and  its  conclusions  are  exceedingly  com¬ 
monplace  ;  but  it  bears,  intentionally  or  not,  striking  testimony  to 
the  realization  of  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  enemies  of 
democracy  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  to  the  breakdown  of  American  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  stress  of  sectional  collision,  conflicting  interests,  and 
civil  war.  Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  a  fact  which  Ameri¬ 
can  historians  are  too  apt  to  gloss  over,  and  which  Americans,  with 
their  very  narrow  and  superficial  education,  too  generally  overlook — 
that  the  founders  of  the  Union  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  with  two  or  three  important  exceptions,  of  which  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Franklin  were  the  most  notable,  were  not  democrats, 

*  Fears  for  Democracy,  from  the  American  Point  of  View.  By  Charles  In- 
gersoll.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott  fit  Co.  London :  Triibner  fit  Co.  1875. 
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and  looked  upon  democracy  as  the  great  peril  and  difficulty  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  To  create  an  aristocracy  was  impossible, 
for  in  their  days  there  was  neither  a  numerous  body.  of  territorial 
proprietors  who  might  have  been  invested  with  special  privileges, 
nor  was  there  a  city  populace  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  contempt 
of  the  agricultural  majority,  the  sober  and  solid  yeomanry  of  the 
farming°States,  who  formed  then  as  they  do  now  the  true  people 
of  America — the  populus  of  settled,  native-born  or  English-born 
citizens,  as  distinguished  from  the  plebs  of  miscellaneous  origin  and 
doubtful  character,  which  immigration  has  formed  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  Rome  of  old,  from  the  influx  of  the  lower  and  less 
educated  classes  of  all  nations  and  races,  and  which  has  lately 
been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  four  millions  of  the 
least  intelligent  of  the  human  species.  The  Convention  of 
1787  could  not  appeal  to  a  Conservative  instinct  or  a  national 
pride  to  support  them  in  limiting  the  power  of  mere  num¬ 
bers;  for  the  numbers  consisted  of  citizens  who  were  and  felt 
themselves  equals.  Their  theory  was  that  democracy  would  be 
chiefly  felt  and  would  act  most  powerfully  through  the  local 
Governments ;  their  idea  was  to  secure  a  counterpoise  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  authority  of  the  Federal  power.  In  doing 
this,  moreover,  they  were  actuated  by  another  motive  which  Mr. 
In<rersoll  leaves  too  much  out  of  sight.  Experience,  since  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  Independence,  had  taught  them  the  insufficiency  of 
so°feeble  a  bond  as  the  original  Confederacy  to  maintain  anything 
like  national  unity ;  to  secure  the  equalization  of  public  burdens, 
the  collection  and  discipline  of  a  Federal  army,  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  Federal  calls  for  money,  and  the  protection  of  Federal 
credit.  The  debt  of  the  original  Congress  remained  unpaid ;  its 
paper  was  dishonoured;  its  soldiers,  maimed  or  ruined,  were  left 
to  starve  while  vainly  pressing  their  claims  for  pay  and  pensions 
on  an  insolvent  Treasury.  This  probably,  even  more  than  any 
jealousy  of  the  democratic  temper  of  the  State  Governments, 
was  the  motive  of  that  fatal  inconsistency  which  eventually  made 
secession  necessary,  and  made  war  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
secession  ;  the  arrangement  which,  leaving  to  the  States  their  sove¬ 
reign  character  and  supreme  claim  on  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen 
— which  no  one  then  dreamt  of  challenging — rendered  the  indivi¬ 
dual  directly  amenable  to  Federal  authority,  and  thus  risked 
the  supreme  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  State  and  the 
Union.  Had  the  power  of  the  Union  extended  only  to  the  States, 
no  Northern  politician  could  have  dreamt  of  agitating  for  abo¬ 
lition,  because  no  step  in  that  direction  could  have  been  taken 
by  Congress  except  at  the  immediate  risk  of  war  or  disunion ; 
and  the  certainty  that  no  legal  invasion  of  personal  rights  could 
take  place  save  by  the  consent  of  the  State  Governments  would 
have  calmed  the  apprehensions  which  impelled  the  South  to  anti¬ 
cipate  attack  by  secession.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
Federal  power  has  actually  become  the  instrument  of  that  mere 
power  of  numbers  which  the  Convention  intended  it  to  restrain  ; 
and  the  alarm  of  those  States  which  barely  consented,  by  narrow 
majorities,  to  accept  the  Constitution  has  been  fully  justified. 
•Mr.  Ingersoll’s  argument  is  that  it  is  not  democracy  but  oli¬ 
garchy — the  oligarchy  of  professional  politicians — that  has  brought 
about  the  actual  state  of  things.  But  what,  except  the  vices 
of  democracy,  gave  power  to  this  oligarchy  ?  It  is  the  jealousy 
of  a  democracy  against  culture  and  character  and  all  kinds  of 
personal  and  hereditary  superiority  which  has  wrested  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  natural  leaders  of  society,  and  ostracized 
wealth  and  intellect  and  hereditary  influence  ;  and  as  the  people 
cannot  lead  themselves,  the  power  thus  snatched  from  its  natural 
holders  is  usurped  by  those  who,  making  politics  their  business, 
have  an  inevitable  advantage  over  all  others — the  advantage  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  over  amateurs.  As  men  who  make  politics  a  trade  mean 
to  live  by  their  trade,  corruption  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
That  corruption  and  iniquity  of  every  kind  pervade  the  entire 
Federal  system,  Mr.  Ingersoll  affirms  not  more  earnestly  than 
every  honest  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter.  He  traces 
very  clearly  the  manner  in  which  a  small  minority  of  the  North 
forced  on  first  the  abolition  agitation,  then  secession,  then  civil 
war,  then  negro  suffrage,  and  have  since  administered  and 
plundered  the  conquered  States  for  their  private  benefit;  and 
he  confirms  what  we  have  so  often  shown,  that  the  South  was 
from  first  to  last  the  victim,  not  the  aggressor;  that  she 
never  asked  for  more  than  equal  rights,  and  yielded  all  that 
she  could  yield  without  leaving  herself  defenceless  at  the  mercy 
of  the  adverse  section.  The  most  novel  point  in  his  argument  is 
the  illegality  and  violence  of  the  means  by  which  negro  suffrage  was 
imposed  on  the  Union.  It  was  rejected  at  first ;  then  the  Federal 
Government  swept  away  the  Governments  of  the  rejecting  Southern 
States,  ordered  the  question  to  be  put  again  to  a  popular  vote 
under  the  control  of  Federal  bayonets,  and  ordained  that  the  un¬ 
enfranchised  negroes  should  vote  at  the  polls.  Even  so,  the  formal 
and  substantial  illegality  of  the  State  vote  was  so  plain  that  Mr. 
Seward  himself,  as  Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  register  it ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  competent  and  honest  Court  of  Appeal 
would  pronounce  that  at  this  moment  negro  suffrage  forms  no 
legal  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Negro  emancipation  was 
frankly  accepted  by  the  South  herself  as  a  consequence  of  the  war, 
and  her  only  complaint  has  been  that  it  was  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  individual  proprietors,  not  of  the  State  at  large. 

Mr.  Nathan  Sargent’s  Public  Men  and  Events  *,  a  record  of  the 

*  Public  Men  and  Events,  from  the  Commencement  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Administration  in  1817  to  the  Close  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration  in 
1853.  By  Nathan  Sargent,  late  Commissioner  of  Customs,  &c.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1873. 


inner  political  history  of  the  Union  from  1817  to  1853,  is  a  violent 
and  one-sided  book,  animated  by  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  South  at 
laro-e,  to  the  Constitutional  party,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  perhaps  the  most  clear-sighted,  consistent,  and.  honest  of  his 
contemporaries.  But  it  deals  with  a  period,  full  of  interest  in  its 
kind,  though  the  kind  is  very  low,  and  the  interest  often  painful 
and  revolting  5  the  period  of  that  demoralization  of  American 
politics  which  began  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  the  younger, 
was  fully  developed  by  the  victory  of  General  Jackson  foul  years 
later,  and,  after  introducing  into  influence  and  power  the  class  of 
demagogues  and  fanatics  who  forced  on  the  war  of  1861,  has  de¬ 
graded  the  dominant  party  in  the  North  and  the  actual  rulers  ot 
the  Union  to  the  level  of  the  adventurers  that  crowded  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.,  and  laid  their  opponents  open  to  the  charge 
of  beino-  “  not  a  whit  more  honest,  and  a  good  deal  more  hungry. 
We  do°not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were  not 
honest  men,  though  the  former  was  a  more  extreme  and.  reckless 
partisan  than  befitted  a  statesman  who  had  held  the  chief  magi¬ 
stracy  of  his  country,  and  the  latter  was  neither  a  well-informed 
nor  a  judicious  statesman.  But  though  public  opinion  has 
fully  acquitted  Adams,  and  generally  Clay,  of  the  intrigues  im¬ 
puted  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  of  the 
election  of  the  former,  written  by  a  strong  partisan  of  his  own, 
without  seeing  that  all  the  motives  and  interests  involved,  except 
in  so  far  as  Mr.  Calhoun  represented  the  sectional  interests  and 
State  rights  of  the  South,  were  personal  and  selfish  to  the 
last  degree,  and  that  no  higher  public  question  affected  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  first  contest  than  that  of  General 
Jackson  in  the  second.  Still,  in  Mr.  Adams  the  Union  had 
a  great  man  and  a  trained  statesman  for  her  chief  magistrate ; 
in  General  Jackson  she  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  a  political  adventurer,  who  made  it  one  of  his  claims  to 
popularity  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman  by  birth  or  refinement, 
and  who  for  the  first  time  introduced  the  persons  and  the  manners 
of  a  Western  mob  into  the  White  House.  No  man  was  more,  im¬ 
perious,  more  contemptuous  of  law  and  constitutional  restraints, 
more  despotic  in  act  and  temper,  more  utterly  unlike  a  typical 
Republican  of  the  old  standard  and  more  like  the  lowest  sort  of 
dema°'0<rue  of  the  new,  than  the  man  who  was  the  military  idol 
of  the  American  populace  until  his  name  was  superseded  by 
that  of  a  soldier  who  has  shown  a  strong  resemblance  to  him 
in  all  but  that  capacity  for  silence  which  was  utterly  wanting 
to  “  Old  Hickory,”  and  which  has  been  the  saving  quality  ot 
General  Grant.  No  backwoodsman  of  the  West  could  be 
more  free  and  easy  in  his  manners,  more,  coarse  in  taste  and 
lano-uao-e,  than  Jackson ;  no  prince  born  in  the  purple  could 
be  °more  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  and  to  trample  on 
all  laws  and  all  men  that  stood  between  him  and  his  purpose.  His 
great  merit  in  Northern  eyes,  as  his  one  merit  in  Mr.  Sargent’s,  is 
that  he  threatened  to  hang  Mr.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  if  he 
persisted  in  Nullification.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Senator  from  that 
State  during  one  part  of  the  agitation  and  \  ice-President.  dur¬ 
ing  an  earlier  period ;  in  either  capacity  he  was  the  champion  of 
Nullification  as  a  principle,  in  neither  could  he  have  any  part 
in  any  illegal  act  by  which  it  might  be  carried  out.  And 
General  Jackson  was  not  a  Federalist;  on  the  contrary,  he 
took  the  States-rights  view  whenever  his  personal  authority  was 
not  in  question ;  the  real  offence  of  South  Carolina  was  that  she 
threatened  disobedience  to  a  power  represented  by  General  Jack- 
son,  and  the  real  offence  of  Calhoun,  (as  Mr.  Sargent  shows) 
was  that  many  years  before  he  had,  in  a  confidential  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet,'  proposed  to  bring  Jackson  to  trial  for  piracy 
and  disobedience  to  orders.  Another  aspect  of  the  President  s 
temper  was  shown  when  a  female  friend  of  his  complained  that 

Washington  society  refused  to  visit  her.  “By - ,”  he  said,  “I 

will  put  your  husband  where  the  proudest  ladies  in  Washington 
must  visit  you,  whether  they  like  it  or  no  ;  and  he  appointed  the 
man — Major  Eaton — Secretary  for  War.  Of  course  the  ladies 
who  had  thought  her  unworthy  of  their  society  refused,  to  be 
bullied  by  the  President ;  and  the  wives  of  three  CabinetMiuisters 
neglected  to  call  upon  her,  or  to  invite  her  to  their  parties.  General 
Jackson  sent  orders  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  that,  when 
a  large  party  was  given  at  his  house,  Mrs.  Eaton,  must  be  invited. 
The  "Minister  remonstrated,  insisting  on  his  right  to  limit  his 
hospitality  as  he  might  think  fit,  and  declaring  that  he  would  not 
affront  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member  by  intruding  on  it 
a  woman  whom  it  had  by  general  consent  rejected.  J ackson  insisted ; 
and  on  this  point  his  Cabinet  broke  up.  But  the  grand  debt  which 
American  politics  owe  to  him  and  to  his  adherents  is  the  doctrine 
that  “  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,”  and  that  every  place  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States  is  part  of  the  spoils  of  a 
Presidential  contest.  Up  to  his  time  the  Federal  service  had  been 
o-overned  by  the  same  rule  as  our  own ;  forbidden,  though  some¬ 
what  less  strictly,  to  interfere  in  party  contests,  and  protected  from 
their  consequences.  An  appointment  was  virtually  a  provision  for 
life,  if  the  nominee  was  competent  and  did  his  work  well. 
General  Jackson  set  forth  with  the  avowed  determination  to 
sweep  away  all  whom  he  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  him.  in 
political  opinion,  and  to  reward  his  supporters  with  the  vacancies ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  began  by  removing  to  the  Supreme 
Court  a  Cabinet  Minister  who  recoiled  either  from  the  cruelty, 
the  bad  faith,  or  the  immorality  of  the  new  system.  Of  course 
what  Jackson  had  begun  his  opponents  could  not  but  imitate ; 
no  party  in  office  could  work  with  a  service  crowded  with 
men  selected  only  because  they  were  its  enemies,  or  could 
neglect  the  claims  of  its  friends  for  revenge  and  reinstatement. 
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Ilenco  every  office-holder  is  an  eager  politician.  He  regards 
his  office  as  the  spoil  of  a  victory,  held  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  and  to  be  made  the  most  of  while  he  has  it ;  and 
he  jobs  and  peculates  almost  of  necessity.  The  bitterness 
which  such  a  rule  imports  into  politics  was  most  strongly  seen 
during  Jackson's  rule,  when  the  principle  was  fresh,  and  men  had 
not  leamt  to  regard  ejectment  at  the  end  of  four  years  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  its  demoralizing  influence  spreads  and  increases  from 
year  to  year,  and  has  enormously  increased  since  war  and  war- 
taxation  quintupled  the  value  of  the  quadrennial  spoil  and 
the  opportunities  for  plunder.  General  Jackson  initiated  this 
practice,  in  defiance  of  usage  and  good  faith,  and  fully  warned  of 
its  effects  ;  he  must  therefore  be  held  as  infinitely  more  guilty  than 
the  worst  of  his  successors,  who  have  simply  carried  on  the 
practice  they  found  in  vogue — none  of  whom  (unless  perhaps 
General  Grant)  could  by  their  utmost  efforts  have  succeeded  in 
abolishing  it  against  the  pressure  of  the  entire  force  of  their  party, 
and  of  the  men  to  whom  they  owed  their  nomination.  As  the 
earlier  part  of  Mr.  Sargent  s  work  shows  the  beginning  of  party 
demoralization,  so  the  latter  show’s  the  means  by  w’hich  party  in¬ 
terests  were  converted  into  sectional  feuds,  and  gradually  aggra¬ 
vated  and  magnified  into  civil  wrar.  No  one,  of  course,  will  get 
from  him  a  fair  account  of  the  struggle  of  1850.  But  any  one  may 
understand  the  truth,  even  as  it  appears  in  his  book,  who  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  South  had  by  right  as  good  a  title  to  the  common 
territory  as  the  North,  that  she  could  by  no  possibility’  get  more 
than  her  share  of  it,  and  that  in  fighting  for  that,  so  as  to  secure 
an  equal  number  of  States  and  consequent  equality  in  the  Senate, 
she  was,  from  the  moment  that  slavery  had  become  a  sectional 
issue,  fighting  in  sheer  self-defence. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Lieber’s  Political  Ethics  *,  originally 
published  nearly  forty  years  ago,  presents  few  points  for  special 
notice.  _  One  only  w’e  may  mention,  wdiich  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion  incidentally  as  a  clever  piece  of  reasoning  on  a  point  on 
which  most  people  feel  rather  than  reason,  and  therefore  are 
embarrassed  by  the  logic  of  the  perverse  few  who  argue  and  do 
not  feel.  Patriotism,  argues  Licber,  bears  to  universal  philan- 
thrcqiy  the  same  relation  that  our  love  for  wife,  child,  or  parent 
bears  to  our  love  for  our  neighbour.  We  love  “our  own  folk” 
more  dearly  than  others,  not  because  they  are  better  or  wiser  or 
nobler,  but  because  they  are  bound  to  us  and  we  to  them  by  the 
very  tie  of  love ;  in  fact,  because  they  are  part  of  our  own  life. 
And  so  we  love  our  country’.  And  only  he  who  can  affirm — so 
runs  the  obvious  conclusion— that  one  ought  not  to  love  parent  or 
child  more  than  a  stranger,  or  that  a  man  should  not  prefer  one 
woman  to  the  rest  of  her  sex  unless  he  believes  her  morally  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  rest,  can  rationally  deny  that  we  ought  to  love  our 
country  better  than  the  world  at  large.  Unfortunately  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others,  the  Professor,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
man  writing  in  a  languag’e  not  his  own,  does  not  put  his  argument 
so  closely  and  tersely  as  a  summarist  can  put  it  for  him. 

We  may  probably  take  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  on  a 
future  occasion  than  we  can  speak  in  this  place  of  General 
Sherman's  Autobiography.!  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  author  has  been  led  by  circumstances  to  publish 
during  his  life  a  memoir  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  origi¬ 
nally  to  be  reserved  till  after  his  death ;  and  that,  perhaps  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  book  has  more  of  the  tone  of  vindication  and  self- 
praise,  more  of  a  controversial  and  disputative  temper,  than  seems 
altogether  wise  or  dignified  in  a  work  emanating  from  such  a  man 
holding  so  high  an  official  position.  The  men  whose  military 
conduct  he  criticizes  are  not  likely  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
defending  themselves  against  the  Commander-in-Chief;  the  party 
whose  political  action  and  principles  he  denounces  are  practically 
precluded  from  reply.  Though  General  Sherman  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  cherish  any  particular  bitterness  against  slavery,  or  even 
secession,  he  was  one  of  those  Northern  commanders  who  violated 
most  conspicuously  the  laws  of  civilized  war,  apparently  from 
no  other  .motive  than  to  gratify  a  powerful  faction  with  which 
he  had  no  real  sympathy;  and  hence  he  is  driven  to  speak  of 
the  Southerners  in  language  which,  employed  towards  a  ruined, 
plundered,  and  downtrodden  people,  seems  alike  unsoldierly  and 
unworthy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  men  who  forced  the  South  first  into  secession  and 
then  into  war;  and  that  his  partisan  tone  is  less  the  effect  of  con¬ 
viction  than  of  circumstances.  I11  relating  the  story  of  his  earlier 
life  he  is  often  clear  and  amusing;  in  speaking  of  his  military 
achievements  he  commits  a  mistake,  not  uncommon  with  soldiers,  in 
fancying  that  reports  written  at  the  time  for  official  purposes  and  in 
official  style  afford  that  kind  of  narrative  which  the  public  desires 
and  expects  from  a  military  historian.  And  his  tone  of  complaint 
and  rebuke,  his  perpetual  invectives  against  the  ignorant  clamour  of 
the  public  and  the  offensive  criticism  of  the  newspapers,  however 
natural  at  the  time,  hardly  accord  with  the  calmer  reflection  of  a 
date  ten  years  later  and  the  spirit  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  has  made  fortune  and  reputation  by  the  war,  and  who  has  been 
conspicuously  favoured  by  popular  prejudice,  above  men  whose 
services  were  certainly  not  less  eminent  nor  their  fidelity  less 
well  proved  than  his  own.  If  Thomas  and  McClellan,  llosencranz 
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and  Buell,  can  be  silent  in  their  obscurity,  it  hardly  becomes 
Sherman  to  grumble  in  his  success  and  splendour. 

Miss  (or  does  she  style  herself  Uoctor?)  Antoinette  B.  Blackwell, 
in  a  volume  entitled  The  Sexes  throughout  Nature*  ,  earnestly  en¬ 
deavours  to  get  rid,  by  every  possible  device,  of  the  fact  that,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  male 
is  superior  in  strength,  in  beauty,  in  courage,  and  in  all  the  special 
excellences  of  each  peculiar  species.  To  admit  this  and  to  accept 
j  the  necessary  inference  would,  as  she  sees,  be  fatal  to  the  plea  of 
the  little  sect  to  which  she  belongs,  that  women  are  inferior  to 
men  only  through  lack  of  equal  opportunities  and  equal  education ; 
and  the  amusing  attempts  she  makes  to  find  in  everv  case  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  obvious  inferiority  of  the  females  will* reconcile  most 
readers  to  her  presumptuous  absurdities  and  transparent  fallacies. 
But  she  will  escape  thus  easily  only  on  account  of  her  sex.  If 
a  man  having  passed  the  bounds  of  boyhood  were  to  publish  a 
volume  so  ingeniously  perverse,  so  delightfully  silly,  he  would  be 
the  byword  of  laboratories  and  colleges,  and  the  butt  of  scientific 
critics. 

Dr.  Banvard  has  written  three  volumes  of  a  series  on  the  Pioneers 
of  the  New  World,  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  interest  or  merit, 
though  sharing  the  common  fault  of  all  books  intended  for  school  or 
college  in  the  United  States— that  of  extreme  superficiality  and 
incompleteness.  A  quantity  of  abridgments  and  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  First  Explorers  of  America  t  are  crammed  into  one  small 
pocket  volume  ;  Southern  Explorers  and  Colonists  J  (among  whom 
Captain  Smith  and  Pocahontas  occupy  the  largest  space),  and  the 
Pioneers  of  Maryland  §  each  fill  about  half  the  number  of  pages. 
The  attentive  reader  might  fancy  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
early  colonial  times,  and  could  make  a  good  figure  in  conversation 
thereupon  ;  but  set  him  to  write,  with  all  these  volumes  before  him, a 
connected  account,  however  brief,  of  the  primitive  history  of  any 
one  colony,  and  he  would  break  down.  These  are  books  intended 
to  cram  the  reader  with  materials  for  theme  or  speech,  not  to  give 
real  and  solid  information ;  and  so  are  the  vast  majority  of 
American  School  Treatises  and  Manuals.  Professor  Dana’s  Manual 
of  GeologyW,  of  which  a  second  edition  is  now  before  us,  seems  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule — perhaps  because  geology  is  not  a 
subject  which  young  ladies  and  smatterers  are  generally  anxious 
to  cultivate  for  purposes  of  show ;  it  is  so  very  easy  to  get 
out  of  your  depth  therein,  and  be  detected  by  unmistakable 
flounderings. 

An  elaborate  and  very  solid  treatise  on  Naval  Ordnance  and 
Gunnery *(]  by  Captain  Cooke,  intended  for  United  States  mid¬ 
shipmen,  is  beyond  our  immediate  province;  but,  as  setting 
forth  American  ideas  and  experiences  on  the  subject,  will 
doubtless  receive  consideration  from  professional  readers.  A 
Report  on  the  Reclamation** * * * § ** * * §§  of  those  parts  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  which  are  subject  to  inundation — and  which  were 
formerly  protected  by  levees  erected  at  great  expense  till,  sometimes 
for  military  reasons,  sometimes  in  mere  malice,  they  were  destroyed 
by  Federal  raiders  during  the  war — can  hardly  fail  to  have  interest 
lor  English,  aud  especially  for  Anglo-Indian  engineers,  who  may  one 
day  be  called  to  deal  with  similar  problems  on  an  equal  scale.  Two 
Reports  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  one  by  the  Committee  tt> 
the  other  by  the  Superintendent  \%t  exhibit  to  a  careful  student  the 
grave  defects  and  unreality  of  the  professedly  perfect  educational 
system  of  New  England,  even  in  its  highest  phase  and  under  the 
greatest  advantages  ;  the  poverty  and  narrowness  of  the  education 
given  even  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  higher  schools,  and  the  very 
small  proportion  of  scholars  who  advance  beyond  what  we  must  call 
a  mere  elementary  instruction. 

A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of  Letters  §§  vent  ures  on  some 
cr  iticisms  upon  the  poetry  of  Lowell  and  Bryant  which  are  not 
altogether  laudatory,  mixed  with  enormous  doses  of  admiration, 
and  seems  astounded  at  his  own  independence.  We  were  not 
less  surprised  when  we  found  a  critic,  whose  articles  have 
obtained  entrance  to  respectable  American  journals,  speakmg  of 
Milton  as  “  the  first  of  epic  poets  ”  in  language  which  suggested 
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and  a  Chart  of  the  World.  New  York:  Ivison  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

C  A  Text-honk  of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,  prepared  for  the  Use  of 
the  Cadet  Midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  By  A.  P. 
Cooke,  Commander,  U.S.N.,  in  charge  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and 
Gunnery  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  New  York  :  Wiley  &  Son. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

**  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Engineers  appointed  to  Investigate  and 
Report  a  Permanent  Plan  tor  the  Reclamation  of  the  Alluvial  Basin  of  the 
M ississippi  River  subject  to  Inundation.  Washington :  Government  Printing- 
Office.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

ff  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1874. 

•It  Twenty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  September  1875.  Boston  :  Rockwell  & 
Churchill.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

§§  A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of  Life  [and  Letters.  By  W.  Cleaver, 
Wilkinson.  New  Lork:  A.  Mason.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 
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+hat  he  had  hardly  heard  of  any  rivals,  and  afterwards  describing 
Homer  as  “a  mere  ballad-singer.”  To  this  has  modern  non- 
dassical  education  brought  the  would-be  educators  of  the  New 

^“Perfect  Love  Casteth  Out  Fear”  *  is  an  averse  iove-stor^; 
not  above  the  ordinary  level  m  power,  very  much  below  it  m 
pleasantness  The  female  characters  of  American  novels  aie 
SS  yearly  more  disagreeable;  aspiring  beyond  the  scope  of 
S  ex  by  modes  likely  in  real  life  to  end  m  disgracing  it. 
«  Theo.  Gray  ”  t  is  a  tale  of  a  young  girl’s  life  in  modern  American 
society ;  and  Oakridge  },  a  somewhat  sensational  novel  of  a  land 
a  little  gone  by. _ _ 

•  “  Perfect  Love  Casteth  Out  Fear."  By  Katharine  S.  Washburn  Author 
of  the  «  Italian  Girl,”  &c.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  London:  Sampson 

f  Theo.  Gray’s  First  Years  Out  of  School.  By  “  K.  M.”  New  Lork  : 
Thos.  Whittaker.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Go.  1875. 

t  Oahridge:  an  Old-Time  Story.  By  J.  Emerson  Smith.  Boston: 
Os-mod  &  Co.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


TV/TUSICAL  UNION. — GRAND  LAST  MATINEE.— Mine. 

June  23,  at  three  o’clock,  St.  James  s  Hall.  _ _ 

nPY^TAL  PALACE — PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  ot  the  Gallery. _ _ . 

TvORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

G ADLER  Y,  35  N ew  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. _ 

rrmp  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

J-  The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East,  from 
Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue  6d.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


Ed  UTAH  WALTON.  —  EXHIBITION,  including  the  fine 

and  Catalogue,  Is. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  (W.,  or 
$7  50  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
Lmdon.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Foxheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  mag  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publishes . 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,026,  JUNE  26,  1875: 

England  and  Russia. 

Public  Business.  Sicily.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill. 
Burmah.  The  Difficulties  of  Turkey.  The  Revivalists  at  Eton. 
A  Republican  Irreconcilable.  The  Natal  Constitution. 


Cairnes’s  Logic  of  Political  Economy. 

MacColl  on  the  Purchas  Judgment. 

Baxley’s  Spain  and  Gaskell’s  Algeria.  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Guthrie. 

Signa.  Brash’s  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  ot  Ireland. 

Monier  Williams’s  Indian  Wisdom.  Jocelyns  Mistake. 

American  Literature. 


TRIE  MARLBOROUGH  DINNER. — The  TRIENNIAL 

I  DINNER  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  ?J00™’i*^tJ9a^^dUh.?UW?nI)'.'  Ms.  6d  “ach“  Old 

for  Tickets  *are 

J  une  26,  at  Willis  s  Rooms,  or  to  either  of  the  Hon.  tea.  TUCKER, ,  ^  ^ 

89  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  _ THOMAS  H.  CARSON,* _ 

QHURCH  of  ENGLAND  INCUMBENTS’  SUSTENTATION 

Trustees. 

ITis  Grace  the  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  LORNE,  K.T.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  SELBORNE. 

Council. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 

iS’.if^rni^a-er.M.P. 

TA  PUBL?cnMEETING°a”libe  held  on  behalf  of  thUFundA  WmA Rooms,  on  Wcdnes- 
d  H'is  Grae3e°'the  LorYtr chbi'shop  of  CANTERBURY  wlUpmitte.  Harrowby, 

4  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W.,  June  10,  1875.  J-  TROUIBLUi.  See, clary. 


TT'ETTES  COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.  Four  of  MO  per 

I  annum.  Competition  in  July— Apply  for  particulars  to  Head-Masteb,  Fettes  College, 


Edinburgh, 


M 


A  L  V  E  R  N 


COLLEGE. 


This  COLLEGE  contains  THREE  DEPARTMENTS— the  CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  and 
PREPARATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Master’s  Boarding  Houses  are  within  the  College  Grounds. 

Boardm-  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £80  ;  over  Fourteen,  £90.  Non-Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  lee  of  £6.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  AimiuB  Fabeb,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. _ _ _ . 


M 


A 


lvern  OOLLE 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Monday,  September  20. 


G  E. 


What  Comes  by  Nature.  .  ,  , 

Preaching  to  Englishmen.  The  Season.  Shakspeare  and  his  Interpreters. 
The  Weakness  of  Modern  Missions.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  The  Wigan  Accident. 

More  Claimants.  The  Voyage  of  the  Challenger. 

The  Royal  Academy— VII. 


/AVERS  LADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  F  irst-C  lass  PREPARATORY 

oponm  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll., Cam- 
bridge.Cimd  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. _ 

rruiE  CHAPLAIN  at  a  favourite  SEASIDE  TOWN  in 

X  NORMANDY  receives  a  FEW  PUPILS.  Careful  training  and  a  comfortable  home. 
Boys  received  during  the6  Holidays — Address,  Rev.  M.A.,care  of  Steel  &  Jones,  Advertising 
Agents.  Spring  Gardens,  9.W. _ _ _ — _ 

/""'LA.SSES  for  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  and  tbe  Preli- 

’^''.'.Yjr.^ls’Es'fo^the^.bove^ExarrdnaUo^^'lhie'rmrnb^r^of^CanYidiites  m^aehlelass 

willbe  limited  to  six.— Applications  for  information  respecting  the  Classes  to  be  made  by  letter 
to  M.  A.,  22  Kildare  Terrace,  Westboume  Park,  Bayswater. _ _ 

OUVIL  ENGINEERING. — A  PUPIL  can  be  received  by  the 

V_^  pfsTDENT  ENGINEER  in  charge  for  a  great  Railway  Company  of  important  ^  orks 

pa^ble^in  ^advance.— Addres^i^E^GiiSttEn^aito^ of^Messrs^Street  Brothers,  5Seritf  Street! 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  London.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

T  TNI  VERSIT  Y  DEGREES.  —  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of 

I  J  ,  ,  •  •  ,  „  dpopee  in  Divinitv  Arts.  Law,  Philosophy,  Science,  Musie,  Engineering, 
L^ers“chemiftrySm?,  or  DentiS^should ’coinmuni  Jte  with  Memcus,  15  King  Street. 
Jersey,  England.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

..  A  CAMBRIDGE  FELLOW  desires 

the  Continent  from  next  August — Address,  Cambridge 


TRAVELLING  pupil 

to  take  a  PUPIL  to  Travel  on  t_ 
Fellow,  Savile  Club.  Savile  Row,  W. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,025,  JUNE  19,  1875  : 

The  Story  of  the  Gaikwar — 1 The  West  Suffolk  Election— The  Belgian  Riots— The 
Judicature  Bill— University  Education  in  Franco— Mr.  Cross  on  the  Labour 
Laws— The  Permissive  Bill— Outdoor  Relief— The  Ministerial  Policeman. 

The  Martyrs  of  the  Press— Social  Dissenters-A  Lesson  from  Gray’s  Elegy— Burial 
as  one  of  the  Fiue  Arts— The  Proved  Necessity  for  Flogging— Sunday  Amuse¬ 
ments— Moody  and  Sankey  at  Eton— The  Royal  Academy.  VI.-The  Operas— 
Racing  at  Ascot. 

Manchester  and  Cromwell— Lawson’s  New  Guinea— Chronicles  of  Dustypore— Jer- 
ram’s  Lycidas  of  Milton— Hemans’s  Historic  and  Monumental  Rome— The 
Jacobite  Episodo  in  Scottish  History— The  Wedgwood  Handbook— Isculte— 
German  Literature. 

London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAj  U, 


A  S  TUTOR.— A  SCHOLAR  of  OXFORD  offers  to  prepare 

-A-  PUPILS  either  for  a  Public  School  or  for  any  of  the  pass  Classical  Schools  at  Oxford, 
r  LS-ii  in  French  and  German,  besides  Music  and  Harmony,  can  be  given.  Russia,  Italy, 
or  the’continen^wouldbe  preferred  to  England.  The  highest  references  can  be  given.-Apply 
to  A.  C.,  2  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  b.w  . _ _ 

ARCHDEACON  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL,  Oakham.— The 

j\_  Fn (lowed  Schools  Commission  having  provided  a  new  Scheme ifor ^  this  School,  the 

Fee  on  each  scholar  .SrE^foakhlm.1 toCwhom° arolkSSSs  for  the  Head- 

Mastersjihn  tttimomSs^c^must  be  sent  onL  before  Tuesday,  August  21,  1875. _ _ 

A  N  ODDortunity  offers  for  a  YrOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  of  good 

T * 1 ‘ 

Agricultural  and  estate  pupil.— a  gentle- 

bnvinrr  the  Management  of  Estates  in  Hampshire,  has  a  vacancy  for  a.  Second 
PUFIL.  An  ’acomforUbfe  Home.^’Htohe^referenMs^ven 

md  required*— For  Terms,  which  will  include  the  keep  of  a  horse,  apply  to  F.  GEEES,  Esq., 
7  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London. _ _ _ _ _ . 

RS  T  Private  Secretary  for  tbe  last  Thirteen  years  to  a 

•  i  ^Xos:yeTa 

mell’s,  5  Piccadilly,  London. 
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THREE  MONTHS  at  FLORENCE  (August,  September  and 

decorated °HOItsrnfif'TGr»S H  GEXTLEMAN  wishes  to  LE  T  his’  ncw^y-furnishcd  and 
Choni  n  1  VO  Rooms,  situated  in  the  best  nart  of  Plorenep  nnri  cimoon 


life  assurances,  &c. 


Hroperty_of^a  Gentleman,  a  very  fine 


X'  n.H  ~:~7  Aluriu.r  KJt  &  AJtJULieiiian,  a  very  tine 

old  Red  and  Gold  Lac  Japanned  BUREAU,  containing  Five  Large  and  Si*  Sm„ll 

SalSkasIgSggfesg 

To  be  seen  at  Mr,  PEAa’s,  Picture  Dealer,  MJSouthampton  StrccLStrend,  w!c!°'U  M°Unt9~ 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL.— CIRCULAR  NOTES,  available  in  all 

°f  Cha^  ^  Messrs.  IIENlW  S.  KING  LcO.' 


H  YDROP  ATI  I y7—  S  UDBIiOOK  PARK  Richmond  Hill 

.  .  Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE  M  A  M  I)  F.liv  ’  v  t  t\°  j  ^  J  III. 

^iipng_r^st_aruljdi an ge^TurkisJvB^ths^^thejiremis^^PrWa’tc entrance  to  RichmondPark" 
gRbGHTON.— LEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Room^&c^ 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 


-■-t  -n-r»  a  - -  t Ai\iv,  Manager. 

^  HOTEL,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon.  —  The 

^^cfeo«^fn‘S'  C“iS™  “d 

TnBE  5v RANVILLE  HOTEL. — Replete  with  Home  comforts 

and  Fresit’wateT B^hsf C^4dnerfcon  ^owling’AJlev’imd’BnP  a^nR  R*un'’e,t,  Hydropathic,  Salt 
Address.  The  Manager,  St "Lawre^ce-on-la! Ramsga*  ard  K°°ms’  r“b‘^-d'h6te  6.30. 


_  uu  sjws,  ivdiiisyiut;. 

MARGATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facina  the  Sea  for  Adult 

^WccklyBoarder.  at  £3  3,;  Two,  £5  5s_Addres’s.  M.K  eL' Caritonu’oLl  1 


Weekly  Boarders  at  £3  3s.;  Two,  y5  5,-Addres’s,  n’otel  vtT' 

I^TpH  LINEN  PAPERS  and  “ENVELOPES.— These  ~cele~ 

Linen  :MarcusWarta&  CoJ’Tfhc's^nd  qua"’ Jg5’*.  feVla®  “m  qUOll^’  “  Ro5al  Irisb 

or  unready  writer.”— Morning  Post  Sold  hS  surface  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ready 

WARD  *  Co.,  67  and  66  SSSTst Jef « 


E, 


DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

turers  of  CHRONOMETERS  WATCHFS  Cl  firirs  »„  7A  -’IdmtldC- 
Make^  of  the®  f^eaTw  R'H' thc  of  Wales  and  Foreign  lo  ver'cigns  °eUeS  freC)  l° 
Observatory. Green wfch'^eStmmSter  Clodt’  aud  of  the  New  Standard  &  of  thc  Royal 
addresses,  61  Strand,. 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street.  London . 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

(Estahlished  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1 1  ices—ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  ;  Bbakch  Office_29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.700.000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON.  Esq.,  Coremor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING.  Esq..  Sub-Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson.Esq. 

Mcinertzhagen,  Esq. 

H  il ham  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 

Lord  Jusceliiie  Wm.  Percy. 

Charles  Robinson.  Esq. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell.  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Samuel  Leo  Schuster, Esq. 
Erie  Carrington  Smith.  Esq. 
Octavius  W'igrarn,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Nrvrrr't'  mi  .  curing  xoung, tsq. 

due  at  Midsummer  wiUexpir^on  July?*?  f°r  PaymCnt  °f  FIRE  FREMIUMS  falling 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  advantageous  terms. 

FiVeYEeatSSURANCES  With  0r  without  P^ticipation  in  Profit..  Division,  of  Profit  every 

extnpUon,1  u.fderXyaT^^  CaPital  Stock,  and 

tested  by  the  expericnMif/mSr’e  tllan  iT Century  atid  a  half™  0ttiCe  who8e  resources  have  been 
A  Prospectus  Table  of  Bonn.,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE.  Secretory. 


OFFICE. 


J^OIAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  June  23, 1875. 

heTet^^^Notice^that^GENI^RAL^OURT’of  lhe°Y^  r  EXCH-A XGE  ASSURANCE  do 
Office  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  on  WcdnSa^ thV  30t1?‘ nf^l T, n^Ut 'T  V1!  be  ?olf,cn  at  tlreir 

cSo^^  «n  the  Capita.  Stock  of  the 


rnrTTj  —  — ^auux-auury ,  ottvoy  street,  London . 

ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

i.  the  fineft'wetfave^eve’r'had  on’trUP’^.M8  FDENT  V?™111  competitio" .  “  M.  F.  DENT'S 
tothe  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STHEF  R  'rjj  A>RTvkCnir™ggleter'  Uatch,and  Clock  xMaker 


T“  ESg™?.L, 2EK™HH  for  SILVER,— The  re5 


when™*!  b/th  JJSi'nf proeels  ^ki^fLT  by-  WIAM  S-BURTON, 

silverthatcan  be  employed  as  such  either  nSi'„lw  „  g  0n  &  Co;’,',9  the  best  article  next  to 
distinguished  from  real  silver.  ’  usefully  or  ornamentally,  a.  by  no  test  can  it  be 

A  smaU  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  durability  and  finish,  as  follows  ■_ 

Pa™.  |0»vS.  |or  S&d.  offi. 


precisely!  Ba“0t  WiU  commen“  a‘  One  o’clock,  and  close  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE.  Secretory. 


THE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  for 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES.  ’ 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

Office_7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  EC 
West-end  Agents  Messrs,  GRINDLAY  A  CO..  66  Parliament  Street.  S  W 
Governo,  -ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Esq.  |  Sub- Governor —EDW ARD  BUDD  Esq 
Deputy-Governor- MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 

XT  ..  .  ,  . ,  Directors. 

?a,!!mr,eI  Aiexander.  Esq.  Louis  Huth.  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 


12  Table  Forks . 

12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  Forks  . 

12  Dessert  .Spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . . 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

1  Gravy  Spoon  . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl ... 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs . .* 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers . . 

1  Butter  Knife 
1  Soup  Ladle 
1  Sugar  Sifter 


John  A.  Arbutlmot.  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
Major-General  II.  p.  Burn. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewhurst.  Esq. 

Bon  am  y  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Ldwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Charles  Ly all.  Esq. 
Captain  K.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell.  Esq. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace.  Esq. 

»V  lllium  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


Totftl . . . 8  19  3  |  II  19  6  I  ]3 

abovcl  and  a 

TV  U  n  JJ0‘  T-,  x  Electro-Silver  on  Nickel,  £10  to  iJM. 

Fou1r!l^adedSi^tternb'jfl01108.OnASet of’Fmir eFl<utS)pattemn£f2ef(fent  CPiaMeT’  £?>A  Set of 

Patterns,  from  £14  to  £26.  Corner^  Diah  J,  ElStro-SUTCr.  ,EHn,;Ja.V<;?- 

Ertv'ot  'parmer8’  «  ’■i8;  M- to  £15  15s.  Bisciit  Boxes.  14s.  to  I“Tos  £‘8  18S’ the  bet  °‘ 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro-Silver: _ Three  Glasses  iyo  tn  eo  re 

Six  Glasses,  £1  4s.  to  £4  IBs.  Seven  Glasses,  £1  18s.  to  £7  10s.  J  ’  asses,  los.  to  £2  18s. 

V5ecLevof/U,t  a”d  Forks,  from  45s.  to  £9  12s.  thc  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  ft* 

TURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  m  APARTMENTS 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT, 
due  a!' Midammne/are  readveto°be  deliveird^iiiid^ha^AsHu’ the  rCnewa,'  Rf«T‘8  for  Premiums 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

oSslIEHr  may  he 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

_ _ _ _ _  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary . 


THE 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 


E  B  B, 


_  _  SPOONS  AND  POKES. 

]\^  A  P  P  I  N  &  W 

Manufacturers  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
Of  the  highest  quality. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receint  of  19 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  E  C  and  ” 

OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78).  WEST  ExVD  LONDnw 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY ’ WORKS, ^HEFFIELD 

LAMPS  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY  &  SON 

138  Regent  Street,  London,  ; 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX^HANDLERS  toHer  Majesty  the  Queen  and 

and  Majolica  Wares.  Brass  and  Repousse  Work,  Platina,  Silver  plate,  &c!  *  ’  Ro  tn*  Gleu’ 

Genuine  WAX  CANDLES,  for  Church  use,  made  to  order. 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Chief  Offices_31  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON  E.C. 


POSITIVE  POLICIES  ARE  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE 
AND  NON-FORFEITABLE. 

e4p?t“ratebn^f[7emiums.aU  C°nditi°nS  °f  eTCry  ki”d  rest’icti™  of ‘ha  d- 


A 


R  T 


HARLAND  &  PISHEK. 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

D  E  C  O  R  A  T 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 
PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 


he»'nR“!iSVUtable’?n0ol>ieCtionwhatevercan  be  raised  on  iny  ground  after  ti.e  Policv  has 
been  ,SSued  ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  upon  evidence  called  or  when  the 
Pohcy  is  issued,  tnstead  of  being  left,  as  under  the  ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  cla.m 

xw°"«t’rfei“!lIe'  because  every  Premium  purchases  a  fully  paid-up  Policy  or  Positive 
Note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  Premium  bears  to  the  sum  assured,  which  Pos  e 
or  not  r  PSC3'  bUt  rcmaina  in  force  tU1  death'  whether  subsequent  Premiums  are  pill 
STATEMENT  of  LIFE  BUSINESS,  as  on  December  31,  1874. 


Policies  in  Force. 

Amount 

Assured. 

England  . . . 

£ 

Total.. 

..1,903 

£949,515 

Annual 

Premium 

Income. 


£ 

26,722 

19,378 

3,206 


£43.306 


Life 

Assurance 

Fund. 


£ 

34,122 

21.155 

2,33S 


£57,615 


F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 


-  •  J'juruij/iny  jL/irecior. 

veya’ne^’aiit^of’Resideneiriirany’part  ofetheSworl(h'raVeR*n^  a"yWhere’  ^  a^  modeofeon- 


o  R  s. 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW'S  and  CHURCH  DECO'- 

A  RAYXE’  Ga^k  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

THE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for“holdinm  a 

?.0:?A„bY*.a«^ 


J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


T>HCEN1X  FIRE  OFFICE 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS. LONDON._Establisheii  1782  ’ 
Promptand  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL  1  0 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD  j  Secretaries. 


Lagle  insurance  company. 

Established  1807.  (For  Lives  only.) 

79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Premiums  and  Interest  .  £450  283 

Accumulated  Funds . £3,024*108 

Also,  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  more  than . "... . £i, 500,000. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Company’s  state  and  progress.  Prospectuses  and  Forms  mar  b<i 
F;-n.,?'!iiirCnt’ ,,OSt  "W  o'l'V'Plmation  at  ‘he  Oliieeor  to  any  of  the  Company?  A^Sta 

LxpensglBfc^iunagemcnt  considerably  under  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 

GEORGE  HUMPHREYS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


xpe  n  segB^nu  n 
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